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SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS REGARDING THE FIRST EDITION 
OF THE CONCISE DICTIONARY. 





“The Concise Dictionary stands first— 
and by a long interval—among all the one- 
volume English Dictionaries hitherto pub- 
lished."—The Academy. 


“We have tested this dictionary by use, 
which is the only way to form a fair judg- 
ment on a work of the kind, and our first 
impression of its clearness of definition, ar- 
rangement; and type, and of its comprehen- 
siveness and general handiness and uscful- 
ness has been steadily confirmed.... We 
can heartily recommend this neat and 
handy volume to all who want a copious 
and trustworthy English dictionary of rea- 
sonable dimensions.”—Athenzum. 


“Tn clearness of type, in size, shape, and 
arrangement, the volumo leaves nothing to 
be desired. Till Dr. Murray's great work is 
completed it is not likely to he superseded.” 

—Journal of Education. 


‘Tho best of its kind that has yet been 
published.”—Newcastle Journal. 


iv 


“ Merits the mast cordial reception. The 
Concise Dictionary will rank as ono of the 
best popular lexicons yet brought out." 

—Londoú Daily Chronicle. 


“For the execution of his arduous task 
Dr. Annandale deserves unlimited praise. 
The Concise English Dictionary is, for all 
general purposes, complete and stamped 
with authenticity."—Civil Service Gazette. 


“ Cannot be too highiy praised,” 
—Newcastle Chronicle, 


“A better dictionary for ordinary use 
need not be desired—nt all events such a 
desire would not he likely to bo gratified.” 

—Birmingham Daily Post. 


“Stands towards other dictionaries of 
th^smaller character in the relation of the 
* Imperial" torival lexicons—inother words 
it holds tho ‘ premier" place."—Spectator, 
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‘PREFACE. 


ume of Concise Dicrion..Ry has been adopted for this work in order to express the 
at it has been compiled on the principle of compressing a very great quantity of 
y Into a very moderate compass, and to convey some idea of its relation to the large 
de ¡mprehensive dictionary on which it is based. Conciseness, however, is merely rela- 
| à nd this dictionary, though it contains hardly a fourth of the quantity of matter 
ned i in the Jmperial Dictionary, will be found to give a greater amount of information 
| night be expected from its bulk. In particular, words and terms connected with 
rious arts and sciences, and with all the common: topics of the time, are here 
Minen more fully than is usual in dictionaries of similar compass, this being the 
E f information for which the majority of readers most commonly consult a dictionary. 
jt bal: y also is very ample, the definitions precise and clear, and as a whole, the 
M \ | | it is believed, will form a handy and trustworthy work of reference for all who are 
bu or have to content themselves— with a dictionary of moderate compass and 


Wu ate price. 

he present work is not to be regarded: as a mere abridgment, since, in order to 
e a dictionary of the extent and character which this possesses, much of the 
ter of the Imperial Dictionary had to be condensed, re-written, or re-arranged, while a ` 
ain proportion of the entries had to be omitted altogether, some new matter also being 
"brporated. The words thus omitted are not such as the great majority of readers would 
likely to miss, being mainly obsolete words, provincial words, and words of rare occur- . 
ce or of little importance generally. Obsolete words and meanings when considered to 
f importance are given; more especially when they are to be met with in the Bible, 
| kepers, Milton, and other eminent writers. The words that make up the bulk of the 
ulary of this dictionary, however, mainly belong to modern literature, science, and 
i | ‚and comprise many of quite recent origin, and such as are yet: hardly to be met with 
lipt in colloquial usage and in newspapers or periodicals. ` — 

"Tn order to carry out the work on the principle of tonciseness and to condense the 
Ji er as much as possible, the method of grouping cer tain words together in one para- 
(th, instead of giving each a-separate paragraph to itself, has “been adopted. Only such 
fis as are closely connected- in origin, form, and meaning are thus grouped—the group 
7 often consisting of a primary word followed by a number of derivatives, compounds 
d | being E tes under the word a forms ce — element. Besides cere mcr 
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S [the principle of grouping should be — or where to set the limits of a group, no 
d'Land. fast line has been drawn, convenience and facility of reference’ being generally 
| v 


vi PREFACE. | H 
allowed to decide the matter. The alphabetical arrangement is disturbed as ] 
possible; but when a word is shifted to any great extent from its natural alph‘ | 
position a cross reference is given from this position to the leading word under Y, 
may be found. Hence no intelligent reader need have any difficulty in finding th, 
he wants. | | 
In the definition and explanation of words and phrases great care has been t: 
use clear and unambiguous language, and to give what is really information. And 
Imperial Dictionary has the character both of an encyclopedia and of a dictionary, ` 
the present work—so far as consistent with its size and Scope—retains a good deal ! 
same character, there being many words and terms that require the encyclopedic, Y 
of treatment for their full elucidation. In explaining such terms it has been a speci | 
to avoid undue technicality and to employ scientific terminology no further than is | | 
able for the sake of brevity and scientific accuracy. To make clear the different mer HR 
or shades of meaning with which words are used in literature is often extremely di KI 
without the aid of examples or quotations. Accordingly brief examples or typical p` 
are often introduced in the definitions of this dictionary for the sake of precision ; d 
illustrative quotations from standard authors, as is done by the Imperial Dictionar) 
other large lexicons, was of course quite beyond the scope of this work. For the! 
of saving space the more unimportant abstract nouns ending in -ness, and adverbs e! r 
in -ly, have often been left without a definition, their meaning being made suffici! 3 
clear by the definition of the word from which they are derived. As bearing on, | 
subject of definition it may be mentioned that throughout the book will be found al 
siderable number of notes in regard to the meaning and usage of synonyms. These ha A 
be limited both in number and in extent, but it is hoped that they will be of Miser T 
service in leading to the more correct employment in composition of such Synonyn| | 
words. Examples of the notes here Spoken of may be found under ABRIDGMENT, Ao 
ACQUIRE, Action. The grammatical construction of words is frequently indicated a! 
as when it is pointed out that verbs are followed by from, on, to, with, &c.; when they] Í 
h 





(Rm 
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followed by reflexive pronouns, and the like. | m 
Many words being used with a special force or meaning in certain phrases that re“ 
to be treated as a whole, it was deemed advisable to include and explain a large nu \ 
of these phrases or verbal aggregates under the main word with which they are respecti | — 
_ connected. The phrases referred to are such as to bring about, to come about, to cor j^... i 
- Pass, to set on foot, to stand Jire, to take place, &c. &c. So also a large number of such i D 
pound terms (apart from compound words) as accommodation bill, accommodation lac A | 
account current, &c., have been included and explained, since a knowledge of their mea. 
is not to be obtained from that of the individual words of which they consist. | 





PREFACE. ! vil 
AA AA 
assistance must be made to Ed. Müller’s Etymologisches Wörterbuch der englischen Sprache, 
to Professor Skeat's Etymological Dictionary of the English Language and his Concise 
Etymological Dictionary, and to Kluge's Etymologisches Wörterbuch der deutschen Sprache. 
Tt will be observed that in a great many of the etymologies other connected English words 
are mentioned in addition to the one whose origin is being dealt with, or a: direct reference 
is given to some other word or words akin in origin. By turning up the various words 
thus connected any one who cares to do so may obtain a better knowledge of their 
respective origins and of their bearing etymologically to one another. The hints on 
etymology and the lists of prefixes and suffixes at the beginning of the book will also be 
found useful by those who are interested in the derivation of words. 

The method adopted for exhibiting the. proper pronunciation of the words is extremely 
simple, and will indeed be understood at a glance, the key-words for the different sounds 
being shown at the foot of every page.. The pronunciation will be found to be in accor- 
dance with the best usage; and where the usage cannot be said to be definitely settled 
alternative pronunciations are given. It has not been thought necessary to show the 
pronunciation of compound words when both their elements are pronounced independently 
- and neither of them receives special emphasis. 

In order to meet the wants of a large number of readers an Appendix is given containing 
a pronouncing list of Greek, Latin, Scriptural, and other Ancient Names, similar lists of 
modern Geographical and Biographical Names, an explanatory list of Foreign Words and 
Phrases, besides several other useful lists. 

C. ANNANDALE. 





‘NOTE TO. NEW EDITION. 





In introducing to the public the present edition of the Concise Dictionary, attention 
may ‘be drawn to the fact that while the price of the book has now been reduced to a third 
of what it originally was, the matter contained in it has been considerably increased, and 
the whole work has been carefully revised and corrected where necessary. The added 
matter consists partly of a Supplement giving definitions of additional words, partly of 
several appendices, lists, or tables useful for general referénce. The Supplement contains, 
as is natural, a number of words that have come into use or prominence in quite recent 
times, and among them are certain vocables not hitherto entered in any English dictionary. 
The longest and most important of the added lists is the one intended to form a sort of 
key to literary allusions, being an explanatory list of such names connected with mythology, 
fiction, &c., as are most likely to be met with in general literature. The list of authors and 
their dates, the table showing the formal modes of addressing persons of title or official 
_ rank, and the conspectus of the moneys of the world, will also be found widely useful. 


C. A. 
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English language since it was introduced into Britain by the 


HINTS ON ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 





TuE English language is one of a group of closely allied 
languages which are known by the general name of the Teu- 
tonicor Germanic tongues. The other languages of the group, 
some of which are more closely connected with English than 
the rest, are Dutch, German, Danish, Icelandic or Old Norse, 
Swedish, and Gothic; to which may be added, as of less im- 
portance and having more tho character of dialects, Norwe- 
gian, Frisian, the Plattdcutsch or Low German of Northern 
Germany, and Flemish, which differs little from Dutch.. The 
evidence that all these languages are closely akin is to be 
found in the great number of words that they possess in com- 
mon, in tho similarity of their structure, their inflections, 
their manner of compounding words—in short, in their family 
likeness. ‘This likencss can only be accounted for by suppos- 
ing that these languages are all descended from one common 
language, the primitive Teutonic, which must have been 
spoken at a remote period by the ancestors of the present 
Teutonic peoples, there being then only one Teutonic people 
as well as ono ‘Teutonic tongue. In their carliest form, there- 
fore, and when they began to be differentiated, these lan- 
guages must have had the character of mere dialects, and it 
is only in so far ascach has had a history and literature of its 
own that thoy have attained the rauk of independent lan- 
guages. The risc of dialects is a well-known phenomenon, 
taking its origin in the perpetual change to which all lan- | have had their seat in Central Asia to the eastward of the 
guages are subject. A language that comes to be spoken oycr | southern extremity of tho Caspian Sea. This, however, is 
a considerable area and by a considerable number of persons | very problematical, and some philologists see reason to think 
—more especially when not yet to somo extent fixed by writ- | that Europe may rather have been the original home of the 
ing and literaturc—is sure to develop dialects, and each of } Aryan race. 

these may in course of timo become unintelligible to the per- How remote the period may have been when the ancestors 
sons using the others, if the respective speakers have little | of the Teutons, the Celts, the Slavs, tho Greeks, Romans, 
intercourso with cach other, being separated * by mountain | Persians, and Hindus were living together and speaking à 
ranges, arms of the sea, or merely by distance. In this way | common language is uncertain. Yet the general character of 
is tho existence of the different Teutonic tongues to be ac- their language is approximately known, aud philologists tell 
counted for. A similar instance of several languages arising | us with some confidence what consonant and what vowel 
from one is seen in the case of Italian, French, Spanish, and | sounds the Aryan parent-speech must have posseased, wha 
Portuguese, all of which ate descended from the Latin. Of | were tho forms of its inflections, and what, at the least, must — 
the common origin of theso we have, of course, direct and | have been the extentof its vocabulary, judging from the words 
abundant evidence. 2 that can still be traced as forming a common possession of — 

The Teutonic tongues are often divided into three sections, | the sister tongues of the family. Ininvestigating and deciding 
based on closeness of relationship: the High German, of which | on matters of this kind, however, hypothesis must always d 
the modern classical German is the representative; the Low | play a great part, and thus what has been accepted for fact at ` | 
German, including English, Dutch; Frisian, and Gothic; and | one time has been discarded as baseless at another. Hence it 
tho Scandinavian, including Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic, | is not improbable that many of the so-called Aryan or Indo- 
Another division is into: East Germanic, which includes only European roots that modern philologists have established to 
the Gothic; North Germanic, which includes Danish, Swed- | account for the various words and forms in the Aryan tongues 
ish, and Icelandic; and. West Germanic, which includes Eng- | may have äp be abandoned as a result of further investiga- 
lish, Dutch, and German. Some authorities again make only | tions. Such roots have at best but a shadowy existence, since 
two divisions: East Germanic, including Gothic and Scandi- | they can only be regarded as more abstractions, baving no life 
navian; and West Germanic, including the others. apart from the words in which they are presumed to exist. 

The Gothic language presents us with the enrliestspecimens | The Aryan tongues, ancient and modern, are entitled to 
of any Teutonic speech that we possess. This tongue, which | claim the first rank among the languages of the globe, both 
for richness, harmony, and variety, and more especially us 


Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. Anglo-Saxon, however, 
different from modern English. It ARA many — 
long since lost and many words long since gone out of use, 
and, indeed, has to be studied by a modern Englishman as if 
it were a foreign tongue. Old Saxon is the name given to 
the form of specch anciently in use among the Continental 
Saxons and preserved in a poem on our Saviour belonging to 
the ninth century. 

The Teutonic tongues, with the primitive or parent Teu- 
tonic from which they are descended, have been proved by 
the investigations of philologists to belong to a wider group 
or family of tongues, which has received the name of the 
Aryan, Indo-European, or (especially in Germany) Indo- 
Germanic family. The chief members of this family are the 
Teutonic, Slavonic (Polish, Russian, Bohemian), Lithuanian, 
Celtic (Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, &c.), Latin (or Italic), Greek (or 
Hellenic), Armenian, Persian, and Sanskrit. Just as the 
Teutonic tongues are believed to be the offspring of one 
parent Teutonic tongue, so this parent Teutonic and: the 
other members of the Aryan family are all believed to be Ch 
descended from one primitive language, the Aryan or Indo- _ * 
European parent-speech. The people who spoke this primeval 
Aryan language, the ancestors (linguistically at least) of the | 
Aryan races of Europe and Asia, are believed by many to 


















































or roots of which three consonants form the basis and give 
the general meaning, while inflection or modification of 
meaning is indicated by internal vowel-change. Thus the 
vowels play a subordinate part to the consonants, and do not, 


asin the Aryan tongues, associate with them on equal terms. — 
Other important linguistic families are the Hamitic, which 
includes the aucient Egyptian and the Coptic; the Turanian 


English, and that there has been no break in the life of the 
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or Ural-Altaic, which includes Turkish, Finnish, Hungarian, 
Mongolian, £c.;and theMonosyllabic orSouth-Eastern Asiatic, 
which includes Chinese, Siamese, &c. All these families form 
groups, so far as is known, quite separate from and indepen- 
dent of each other; and attempts to connect any two of them, 
as Aryan and Semitic for instance, have met with no success. 
Formerly etymologists had no hesitation in deriving English 
words from Hebrew roots, but this was in the days when 
there was no science of comparative philology. That all 
languages are descendants of one original tongue, as is be- 
lieved by many, linguistic science can neither affirm nor deny. 


The exact relationship which the different Aryan ngua 
bear to each other has been much discussed, andi thee question 
is not yet settled. It has been maintained, for instance, that 
Latin and Greek are more closcly akin to each other than to 
any other languages of the family. Some, on tho other hand 
have insisted that Latin is more nearly akin to Celtic than to 
Greek. It is generally admitted that Sanskrit and Persian 
are closely akin. The following scheme, in the form of a 
genealogical table, exhibits the most commonly accepted 
theory as to their relationship:— 


ARYAN PARENT-SPEECII. 
| 


| | 








ASIATIC. 
| 
INDIAN IRANIAN 
(Sanskrit). (Persian, Zend). 


| 
GREEK (Hellenic). rouge 


ITALIC 
(Latin, Italian, French, 
Spanish, &c.). 


By those who have learned something vaguely of the an- 
tiquity and linguistic importance of Sanskrit, this language 
is sometimes supposed to be the parent-speech of English and 
other European tongues. The above table shows how errone- 
ous such a notion is, Sanskrit being only a collateral relativo. 

Though English is a Teutonic language it has admitted 
into its vocabulary a vast number of non-Teutonic words— 
more especially words of Latin origin that have passed 
through the French. If we consider merely the vocabulary, 
therefore, English may be said to be a composite language. 
But in structure it is entirely Teutonic; in its grammar, its 
inflections, its formative elements, &c., it remains true to its 
origin. And we must remember that the Franco-Latin, or 
foreign portion of its vocabulary, has a very different charac- 
ter from the Teutonic. The latter is indispensable, the former 
is not. Without the Teutonic portion of our vocabulary 
communication is impossible; but a conversation of some 
length could be carried on, or a composition of some extent 
written, without the use of a single Franco-Latin word. The 


"Lord's Prayer, for example, is-almost entirely Teutonic, and 


might easily be made wholly so. Even when the language, 
whether written or spoken, is-made up to the largest possible 


‘extent of non-Teutonic elements, these are still forced into 
the Teutonic mould; the verbs are conjugated as English 
verbs, the adjectives are compared after the nativo model, 


and the whole is welded together by the indispensable native 


particles a, an, the, of, with, to, and, &c., and by verbs and 
verbal forms that, are peculiarly the property of the Teutonic 


tongues. 
It is probably the fact of our language containing so many 


extrancous elements, combined with the idea of Amglo-Saxon 


being a separate language from English, that has led to the 


popular notion that all English words are ‘derived’ from 
some foreign source. It is to be feared there are too many 
persons who, when tHey learn, for example, that the German 
haus means the same as English house, think that in some 


mysterious way the English word isderived from the German. 
‘But this word, and the same of course is the case with a 


great many others, belongs to the earliest period of tho lan- 


); and the reason why similar forms ap- 


aijo * 


common inheritance from the primitive Teutonic. Even 





accounted for by the imperfection of the records; for there 
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GERMANIC or 
TEUTONIC. SLAVONIC, 





|. CELTIC 
(Welsh, Irish, Gaclic, 
Armoric or Breton). 


can be little doubt that words were used in Anglo-Saxon 
times that we do not find in the literary remainsof the period. 
The same must be the case also in regard to tho other Teu- 
tonic tongues, and thus the history of some of our common 
words is very defective. In the etymologies of this dictionary 
the Anglo-Saxon original of any English word isalways given 
when itis known, and the form the word assumes in the other 
Teutonic tongues is added for the sake of comparison, and to 
show how widely the word is spread. Sometimes only certain 
words supposed to be connected with the one in hand are all 
that can be given. 

The Teutonic portion of our vocabulary then is mainly 
of native origin and not derived from any foreign source. 
Certain Teutonic words, however, we must admit to have 
been borrowed into the English language. These are chicfly 
Dutch in origin, and are mostly connected with maritime or 
commercial affairs. A largo number of distinctively Scandi- 
navian words also exist in the language, but most of these 
are to be regarded as not, strictly speaking, borrowed, but as 
having been introduced’ by the Scandinavians (Danes) who 
settled in the country before the Norman Conquest, and 
formed an important element of the population, more espe- 
cially in the northern districts. 

In order to understand how it is that many words in the 
different Aryan tongues are really of the same origin, though 
superficially they may appear very different, it is necessary to 
know something of Grimm’s Law. This law, which, like a 
natural Jaw, is simply a statement of observed facts, is so 
named from the great German philologist who first definitely 
laid it down as the result of observation and comparison of 
the relative linguistic phenomena. It concerns the so-called 
‘mute’ consonants and takes effect more especially when these 
aro initial, According to it, in words and roots that form a 
common possession of the Aryan tongues, being inherited by 
them from the parent-spcech, where in English (more especially 
Anglo-Saxon) and in most of the Teutonic tongues we find 


t, d, or th, we find in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, not these_ 


letters, but respectively d instead of t, an aspirated sound 
instead of d, and í instead of th. That is, an English t corre- 
sponds to a Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit d, as is scen in tame 
compared with L. domare, Gr. damaein, Skr. dam, to tame; 
an English d corresponds to Latin f, Greek th, Sanskrit dh, as 
in E. door, L. fores, Gr. thyra, Skr. dvdra (for original 
dhvüra) a door; an English th corresponds to Latin, Greek, 
and Sanskrit t, as in thin, compared with L. tenuis, Gr. tanaos, 
Skr. tanu, from root tan, to stretch. If wo next take the 
gutturals wo find that English % (or c hard), g, A, correspond 
respectively in the above languages to g, A (ch, gh), k, as is 
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seen in E. kin, L. genus, Gr. genos, Skr. janas (where j is for 
original g); E. goose (modified from original gans), compared 
with L. anser (for older kanser), Gr. chin, Skr. kansa; E. head 
(A. Sax. Acafod), L. caput, Gr. kephale, Skr. kapdla. Similarly 
b in English corresponds to fin Latin, ph in Greek, and bh in 
Sanskrit, as in brother—L. frater, Gr. phratér, Skr, bhratri, 
a brother; fin English to'p in Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, as 
in father=L. pater, Gr. patër, Skr. piri, father. German 
exhibits certain letter changes peculiar to itself, and for this 
reason is placed, in any full statement of Grimm's law, apart 
from the other Teutonic tongues. In German, for instance, 
t takes the place of an English d, as in G. tag, E. day, G. teil, 
E. deal; d the place of th, as in G. ding, E. thing, G. drei, 
E. three, &c. In some cases the law does not operato in con- 
sequence of the influence of other letters; thus the s of stand 
prevents the ¿ from becoming th, as it ought to do to corre- 
spond with L. stare, to stand. Similarly take and L. tango, 
to touch, are believed to bo allied words though both have the 
consonant £, because they are considered to be both from the 
root stag (the n in tango being inserted as is often the case). 
Certain exceptions to the law are accounted for by a sub- 
sidiary law of more recent discovery than Grimm's law, known 
as Verner's Law, and formulating certain facts connected with 
the original accentuation of Aryan words. 

The correspondence of English words with cognate words is 
often fully secn only when we take them in their earliest or 
Anglo-Saxon form or when we note their spelling and know 
what their original pronunciation was. Thus the verb to lean 
corresponds to L. clino (in incline), Gr. klinó, but we might not 
have been sure of this had we not had the A. Sax. Alinian, to 
lean, in which the A (afterwards lost) represents the Latin and 
Greck k as Grimm's law demands. Similarly know, which is 
now pronounced nö, duly corresponds (apart from the suffix) 
to L. gnosco, Gr. (gi)gnóskó; and night (nit), A. Sax. niht, to 
the noct of L, nox, noctis. The older sounds aro often better 
preserved in the dialects (as in that of Scotland) than in 
the modern pronunciation of the educated; thus, while in 
England «wright is now pronounced as rite, in Scotland it is 
uttered so as to lct tho w and the guttural be very distinctly 


heard. | 
It may be useful hore to give the Anglo-Saxon alphabet 
with the sounds of the various lettera so far as can be ascer- 
tained. 
The vowels are as follows: 
a, like a in far or ask. 
& or fi, similar but longer. 
zo, like a in glad or man. 
ve, %, similar but long (printed ae in this dictionary). 
e, like e in met. . 
é or €, like e in there or ai in hair. 
i, like i in sin, or rather like French ¢ short. 
f or 1, like ee in seem or + in machine. 
o, like o in on or not. 


6 or 6, like o in sore or oa in moan. 
u, like u in full. 4 

ú or €, like oo in fool or ou in route. 
y, like French u, German i. 

y or $, tho same sound lengthened. 


The consonants are b, c, d, f, g, h, 1, m, n, 0, p, q, T, s, t, th 
(two characters for this), w, x. With regard to the pronun- 
ciation of these it must be noted that c was always sounded 
like E (which is used in some MSL and was heard in such 
words as cnedw, knee, eut, knife; cw—qu (as in queen, A. Sax. 
cwén). G was always like g in go, or sometimes perhaps 
nearly like y consonant; it was sounded when initial before n 
(as in gnagan, to gnaw). H was always heard; when medial 
and final (as in niht, night, burh, city) it was strongly guttural 
like Scotch or German ch. It was common as an initial and 
distinctly pronounced before 7, m, and r, a position from 
which it has since disappeared. Hw was written where we 
now write wh (hwít=white). In wl, wr initial, the w was pro- 
nounced, as also in such words as sdwl, soul, treówth, truth, 
sndw, snow, being then a semi-vowel. 

In their transition to modern English Anglo-Saxon words 
undergo various changes, some of which take place with great 
regularity; thus d becomes 0 or oa, asin A. Sax. khám, E. home, 
A. Sax. dc, E. oak, A. Sax. bdt, E. boat; & becomes ee or ec 
(with same sound), as œl, E. eel, sl&pan, E. to sleep, sé, E. sea; 
é becomes ee or ea, as in félan, to feel, cépan, to keep, gréne, 
green, rédan, to read; 6 becomes oo or its equivalent, as 
A. Sax. tó, E. to, too, A. Sax. dóm, E. doom, A. Sax. mód, E. 


mood; ú becomes ou, asin A. Sax. Júl, E. foul, A. Sax. múth, 


E. mouth, A. Sax. hús, E. house, &c. Among consonantal 
changes may be noted the softening of the k sound to the 
palatal ch, as in church, birch, watch, wretch, &c.; and the 
soitening of g into the j sound, w or y, as in A; Sax. ecg, 
E. edge, A. Sax. hrycg, E. ridge, A. Sax. gnagan, E. gnaw, 
A. Sax. dag, E. day, A. Sax. gedr, E. year. 

Since there are so many words of French origin in English 
it may be as well to state that in early French there was a 
declension in substantives and adjectives based on the Latin 
declension, and with special forms for the nominative and 
accusative. Afterwards when only one form was retained for 
the noun as subject and as object it was the old accusative 
(based on the Latin accusative) that as a rule determined this 
general form; so that such a word as motion, for example, 
does not come from the Latin nominative motio, but from 
the accusative motionem; such a word as favour is not from 
L. favor, but from favorem. It is customary, however, in 
etymologies to give the nominative as the typical form of the 
noun, and to say that motion is from motio, motionis, the 
genitive being given to show the declensional character. 
Besides, many French words, being taken directly in modern 
times from the Latin dictionary, are not as a matter of fact 
based on the accusative though formed after the same model 
as those that are historically so. 
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Ab-, from, away; as in abduct, abjure, From 
fr : - re and preposition; al- 
to E. of, off, Gr. apo, from or away. 
Before c and £ it enerally assumes tho 
lengthened form abs, it also appears as a- 


(sce A-). 

Abs. Sce Ab-. 

Ac-. A form of Ad. 

Ad-, to, towards, at or near; as in adapt, 
admit, &c. m L. ad, to, preposition 
and prefix; allied to E. at. Takes by as- 

| similation the forms ac-, af-, ag-, al-, ai-, 
ap-, Of Dës, al-; as in accede, afirm, aggre- 

gate, allude, annex, applaud, arrogant, 

assume, attribute. It also appears as a- 

in ascend. 


Af, Ag-, Al. Forms of Ad.. 
Ambi-, Amb-, about, around; as in ambi- 
tion, ampulate. From L. ambi-, amb-, on 
th sides, around; alli 
about, L. ambo, both; A. Sax. emb, ymd, 
G. um, about. 


Amphi-, about, around, on both or all sides; 
in amphibious, amphitheatro. From 


as 
Gr.amphi, about, around, prep. and prefix. 
See Ajnabi ta a ^ 


i 
| (3) A. Sax. and-, against, op- 
posite; as in answer. It appears as a- in 
along. Same as Goth. and-, G. aat-, cut-, 


T. an 
Anz, up, through, throughout; asin axa- 
lysis, ana , anabasia. JIM Gr. ana, 
up, preposition and prefix; allied to E. on. 
Aut-, against; as in antagonist, antacid. 
Same as Anti-. 
Ante-, before; as in antecedent, antedate 
&c. From L. ante, before, preposition and 
prefix. See ism a y 
Anti-, against, in o tion; as in anti- 
christ, „anticlimaz, Ze From Gr. ‚an, 
against, pre on and prefix;-a 
L. ante, re: and to the A. Si 


. Sax. p 
und-, an-, seen in answer. Sce An., 


Ap.. A form of Ad-. 
Apo-, A away, apart, off; as in apostle, 


apostate, aphelion. From Gr. apo, from 
post phe dita , 


a ition and prefix; to L. 
ab, trom, E. of. Sco Abe 
Ar. A form of Ad-. 
Arch, Archi. chief, head, ruling;asin arch- 
b architect Aran m Gr. 
ed , ~ " - m y YU G beginning. 
Ae At. Forms of Ad, ` 

Auto., of one’s self; as in autograph, 
| —— From Gr. axto-, from — 
Be. From A. Sax. be, bi-, from L 
4 . Has various naneo i by vh an E 
A enoting locality, asin beside, beneath, be- 
paint a causative or intensive force, as 
ati p» 9, 0€ v. Vemire; with a priv- 
À Ze Wane in. behead; upon or against, ag 
BL, twice, two ways, double, as in bie 

Ec d s 
r dietis, and tare qup. bethan, 


. war, for 
ipsi 


cd to Gr. amphi; 


Es- 
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Bis. twice, double; asin biscuit. Longer 
form of Bi-. 


Cata-, Cath. Cat-, - down, downward, 


- through, according to; as in calaract, cata- 


clysm, catarrh, catholic, catechism. From 
Gr. kata, down, through, &c., preposition 
and prefix. <> 
Circum-, around, all round; as in circum- 
navigate, circumspect, civcunstance. From 
L. circum, round, prep. and prefix, from 
circus, a circle, Seen also in circuit, 


Cis-, on this side of; as in cisalpine. From 
L. cia, prep. and prefix. 

Co-, Col. Same as Com-. 

Com-, with, together, altogether (inten- 
sively); as in combine, compound, com- 
mand, &c. From L. com-, prefix, used for 
prep. cunt, with, allied to Gr, syn, Skr. 

"sam, with. Appears also as co-, col-, con-, 
cor-, as in co-cxist, collect, connect, corre- 
spond. 

Con-. Same as Com. 

Contra-, against; as in contradict, contra- 
vene. From 1, conira, against, preposition 
and prefix, from con- or cum- aud -ira (as 
in inira, within, cxtra, beyond), akin to 
trana, across, Skr. tar, to pass. $ 

Cor. Same as Com.. 


Counter-, against; sume as Contra, but 


^" 


directly from Fr. contre, against. 


De-, down, from, away; as in descend, de- 
nude, depart, describe, £c. From L. de, 
from, out of, prep. and prefix. In some 
cases De- represents O.Fr. des-, from 1. 
dis-, apart, as in decry, defeat. 

pami half,semi- From Fr. demi. Sec in 

ic 


Di-, double, as in dimorphous. From Gr. 
di-, double, akin to dis-, bis-. 

Dia-, through, between, double; as in dia- 
meter, diagnosis, dialogue. From Gr. dia, 
through, between, prep. and prefix; akin 
to di-, dis-. 

Dif.. A form of Dis-. 

Dis-, apart, asundor, in two; as in disarm, 
discharge, distract; also used negatively, 
A ai 
asunder, preposition and prefix: allied to 

„Gr. die, di. double, and toT blac twica. 
VC , 111, difficult; as in dyeentery, dys- 
pepsia. From Gr. dys-, prefix: pe 

E-. Same as Ex-. In cnough, e- represents 

. Sax. prefix ge-; in esquire, estate, &c.. it 
is a mere euphonic clement prefixed for 
case in pronunciation. 

Ec-, BZ, out; as in ecstasy, eclectic, exodus. 
From Gr. ek, cx, out, prep. and prefix, 
akin to L. ex. ; ‘ 

Ef-. A form of Ezx.. 


Em-, En-, in; as in embrace, enclose, enlist; 
ay uae rin a — force, Ds in enanto; 

rom T. Em, . a 
DID and prefix. Seo In. voe nd i, 


En-, in; as in encaustic, energy. From Gr. 


en, in, prep. and prefix, akin to L. in, A. 
Sax. in, in. 


Enter-, between, among; as in enterprise. 
ter-. 


From Fr. entre, L. inter. Sco In 


Enc Na aa Ep-, upon, over; as in eph 
r. 


epithet; epidermis, ephemeral. 
cpi, upon; akin to Skr. api. 


„out, away; ns in e , escheat, F 
L. ex (which zeo), chat e — 


From 


Eu-, well: as in culogy. euphony. From Gr. 


cu-, well, prefix, neuter of cus, 1, for 
esus, from root as, to be (scen in E. ial. 


'Ex-, out of, out, from; M in exceed, exclude; 





Mis-. 
in misdecd, mistake, 


also used intensively, as in exacerbate, ex- 
asperate. From L, ex, out, akin to Gr. ek, 
ex, out. See Ec-, Appearsulso as e-,c/-, es-. 

Extra-, beyond, without; as in extraordi- 
nary, extrajudicial. From L. extra, with- 
out, prep. and prefix, from cx and -tra, 
Sce Contra. 

For. Used intensively or almost negative- 
ly; as in forgive, forbid, forgo. From A. 
Sax. for-, samo as Icel, and Dan. for-, D. 
and G. ver-, Goth. /ra-; allied to far, L. 
per. 

Fore-, beforchand, in advance; as in fore- 
tell, foreshow, foreground, Ec. Sco Fore, 
in Dict. : 

Hemi., half; as in hemisphere. From Gr. 
prefix hémi-, half, akin to L. semi. 

Hotero-, other, dificrent; as in heterodox, 
helerogencous. From Gr, heteros, other. 

Holo-, whole, entire; as in holograph, holo- 
caust, From Gr. kolos, whole. 

Homo-, same; as in homonym. From Gr. 
homos, sumo; allied to E. same. 

Hyper. over, beyond, too; Ayperdorean, 
hypercritical, From Gr. hyper, above, over, 
prop. and prefix; allied to L. super, E. 
over, UP. : 

Hypo-, under, beneath; as in hypocaust, 
hypotenuse, hypothesis, From Gr. hypo, 
under, prep. aud prefix; allied to L. sub, 
under. . 

Il. A form of In- (2 and 3). 

Im. A form of In. 


In. (1) In. as in inborn, insight, &c. From 
A. Sax. and E. prep. in, cog. with L. in, in 
(whence next In-). It may become im-, 
as in tabed, imbody. (2) In, into; as in 
include, inclose. From L. in, in, prep. and 
prefix; cog. Gr. en, in, E. and Goth. in, 
Icel. tun, G. cin. foro m, b, p, it be- 
comes im- as in iminure, imbibe, implant; 

fore l, il-; before r, ir. (3) Not— 
the negative prefix; as in inactive, inca- 
PAS «e. From Lin- not, prefix; Gr. an-, 
I. un-, nob (see Un-). Like the preceding 
it appears also as il-, im-, ir-; as in illegite- 
mate, immaculate, irrational. 

Inter-, between, among; as in intercede, in- 
termingle, interchange, &c. From L. inter, 
between, among, prep. and prefix; a com- 

arative form akin to intra, intro, within, 
nlerior, inner, infernus, internal. Sec 
Unpen in Diet. It takes also the form 
ntel., as in intellect. 

Intra-, within; as in intramural. From L. 
intra, within. Seo Inter-, 

Intro-, within, into; 
speclion, Sec Inte 

Ir. A form of In-, 


Juxta-, near, nigh; as in juxtaposition. 
From L. prep. juxta, near. 

Mal-, Male-, ill, badly; as in maladmini- 
stration, maladroil, malcontent analesactor. 
From Fr.mal-, L. male, badly, malua, evil, 

Meta-, Met-, after, beyond, among, or de- 
noting change; as in metaphysica, mela- 
phor, melamorphosis, metathesis, meton- 
ymy. Prom Gr. mela, with, amid Sg Prop. 
and prefix; cor. with A. Sax. n Y. 
Goth, mith, with. ne 

(1) Wrong, wrongly, bad, m ng 
| misshapen, mi 
misinformed. From A.Sax. Teel. Dan. are 

D. mis-, Sw. miss-, Goth. miasa-, wrongly; 

akin to verb miss. (9) Ill, unfortunate; 

ns in misadventure. misalliance, mischance. 

Prom . Fr. mes-, from L, minus, less, Seo 


DES in introduce, intro- 
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* prep. and prefix; allied to Gr. para, L. pcr. 


Mono-, Mon-, single, cole, having only ono; 
as in monarch, monody, MONOGTAM, MONO- 
maniac. From Gr. Monos, 8010, single. 


Multi-, Mult., many; as in multangular, 
mulliform, multivalve. From L. multus, 
many, much. 

N-, negativo element; as in never, none. 
From. A. Sax. ne, not: cog. with L. ne, not, 
Skr. na, E. no. Sce No in Dict. 


Non-, not; often used as in-, negative, or as 
wn-. From Ji, non, not, from ne unum, not 
one. Sec abovc. \ 

Ob-, against, before, in tho way of; as in 
object, obstacle, obstruct. From L. ob, 
against, prep. and prefix; allied to Gr. epi, 
upon, Skr. api, morcovor. lt appears also 
AS 0-, 0C-, OË 0P-, AS In omit, occur, offend, 
oppressa. 

Oc-, Of-. Forms of Ob-. 


Of; GE as in offshoot, offspring. Sco Orr 

n Dic 

On-, on, against; as in onset, onslaught. Sco 
On in Dict. 

Op-. A form of Ob-. 

Out-, out, beyond; as in outbid, outburst. 
See Our in Dict. 

Over-, above, beyond, too much; as in ovci- 
head overhang, overburden, overcharge. 
Sco Oven in Dict. 

Pan-, Panto-, all; asin panacea, pantheism, 
pantograph. From Gr. pan, pantos, all. 


Para-, Par-, beside, beyond or aside from; 
ns in parallel, paradox, parable, parody. 
From Gr. para, beside, prep. and prefix; 
allied to peri, around, L. per, through; E. 
for. Sco For-. 

Pel. A form of Per-. 


Pen-, almost; as in peninsula, penultimate. 
From L. pene, pene, almost. 


Per-, through, throughout, thoroughly: as 
in perforant pervade, perfect, perdition. 
It has sometimes the effect of E. for- (in 
orswear, forget), as in perfidy, perjury. 
‘rom Ju. per, through, prep. an Ka 
allied to Gr. para, E. for. In pellucid it 
appears as pct. 
Perl-, around, about; ns in periphery, peri- 
patetic, periphrasis, From Gr. peri, about, 


Pol. A form of Por-. 
Poly-, many; as in polygamy, polygon, poly- 


-nble, that may be, capablo of being; asin 
lovable, affable. I. -abilis. 
“ae, Qageining to; as in cardiac, demoniac. 


-aceous, partaking of the propere of; ns, 
in arenaccous, harbaccoua, Ja. -accus, 

-acious, characterized hy; as in tenaciotus, 
pugnacious. Fr. -acicuz, L. -ux, (CÍA 

-age, abstract or collective, also locality; as 
in advantage, foliage, parsonage, KT. -a(e, 
T... -aticuin, L. -aticus, adj. termination. 

- nin, giving adjectives and nouns; as in 
certain, captain. Fr. -ain, I, -anus. 

uu jertaining to; as in annual, filial. Ja. 

8. 

-an, noun and E suffix; as in pagan, Ko- 
man, human. L.-anus. 

-ance, -ancy, denoting state or action; as in 
— acceptance. Is. -antia. Seo 

«Ano, adj. suffix; as in mundane, hiwmnane, 
L. -anua. 

-aneous, belonging to; as in conlemporane- 
ous. 1. -aneus. 

-ant, equivalent to E. suffix -ing; as in 
abundant, accordant, pleasant. li. -ANA, 
-antis, term. of present participle. 

ar, pertaining Ed ns in angular, familiar, 


m. L.-aris. 
-ard, dcnoting di ition or character; as 
in coward, niggard, sluggard. Partly from 
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lable. From Gr. : ; 
y — polys, many; same root 


Por-, Pol-, forward, forth; as in portend, 
pollute. From L. prefix por-, pal akin to 
pro, before, Gr. pro, Skr. pra, E. forth. 

Post-, after, behind; as in postdate, post- 
pone. From L. post, after, prep.and prefix. 


Pre-, P. before, beforehand, in advance; 
as in predict, prefer, prefigure, preeminent, 
From L. pre, ore, prep. and prefix; 
akin to pro, per, primus. It is the pr of 
prison, the pro of provost. 

Preter-, hoyoud, above; 28 in preternatural, 
preterit. From L. prater, bcyond, a com- 
parative form of pre. Sco Eræ-. 

Pro-, before, forth, forward; as in produce, 
project, profess, promise: also instead of; 
as in pronoun, proconsul. From L. pro, 
before, for, prep. and. prefix; akin to pra 
and to Gr. pro, before, Skr. pra, away, E. 
for- (which sec). In some words pro- is the 
Gr. pro, as in prologue, prophet. 

Proz-, towards, in addition; as in prosclyte, 
prosody. From Gr. pros, towards, prep. 
and prefixi akin to Skr. prati, tow : 


Sor 

Proto-, Prot-, first, original; as in protocol, 
protoplasm, p nist. From Gr. protos, 
first, akin to pro, before. z E 

Re-, Red-, back, again; as in recall, regain, 
return, retract; also change of place, as in 
remove. From Ja. re-, red-, prefix, tho lat- 
ter form being used before vowels, as in 
redeem, redolent, redundant. 

Retro-, backward; ns in retroacl, retro- 
grade. From L. prefix retro-, backwards, 
a comparative of Re- (comp. intro and in). 

Se-, aside, apart; as in secede, seduce, Se- 
clude; also without, as in secure. From 
L. se- originally sed-, only used asa prefix. 

Semi-, half; as in ecmicirele. From lu. pro- 
fix semi-, half: akin to Skr. samt, half, 
Gr. hcmi- (sec Herml.). 

Sine-, without; as in ainccure. From 1. 
sine, without, prep. and prefix, from si, if, 
and ne, not. 

Sub-, under, beneath, inferior: as in sub- 
ject, subordisgie, submarine, submerge, sub- 
mil; also slightly, as in subacid, subobtuse, 

Froi s. sub. under, prep. and prefix; 

allied to Gr. hypo, under, Skr. “pa, near; 

and to E. up, over. lt appears also as sit”, 

SUC-, Suf-, SUY-, SUM", 8up-, SUT-, AS IN SUS" 


SUFFIXES. 


A. Sax. -heard, lit. hard, partly from Fr. 
-ard, from G. hart, - > 

are, adj. and noun suffix; as in auxiliary, 
contrary, library, secretary, antiquary, 
seminary. L.-«rius, -AMUN 

.asm, Sec -15m. i ; — 

-aster, dcnoting contempt; as in poctaster, 
criticaster. dEr -aatre, L. -aster, having 
somewhat of, adj. termination. 


-ate, seen in verbs, adjectives, and."ouns; 
as animate, agitate, delicate. From L. 
«tus, term. of past participle. 

hie, Sce -able, -ible. 

-ble, as in ireble. Sco -ple. 

-cle, -cule, dim. suffix; asin article, particle, 
animalcule. Ja. -culus, cula, culum. 


~cy, state of; as in idiocy. Fr. -cie, Ja tia. 

-d. Sce -8d. 

-dom, power or jurisdiction, state; as in 
kingdom, earldom, wisdom, martyrdom. 
A. Sax. dóm, judgment. authority; akin 

G.-Ihum. See Doox in D 

ed, -d, suffix of Pn tense. A.Sax. -de, 
— for -dide, past tense of dón, E. 
o do. 

-ed, -d, suffix of t participle and somo 
adjectives and donne; £ as in loved, booted, 
horned. Originally -th, and corresponding 
to Ju.-tua, of past participle; same as the 
-d, -£, -th, of cold, dead, fig ‚ height, death, 

health, Kc. 





— suffer, suggest, summon, sup- 


prefix; a comparative form 
and to Gr. hyper, over, E. over. Sce SUPER 
in Dict. 
Supra-, above; as in supracos From L. 
supra, abore, akin to De cu 7 
Sur-, over, above; as in sur. surmo 
from Fr. sur, above, from pape ele nich 
e). 


Bur-. A form of Sub-. 
Mr 
metry, sym y, Ste, ay logism.. 

Gr. syn, with, prop. and prefix; allied to 
I. cum. See Com-. 

To- this, on this; as in to-day, to-n 
together, toward, &c. From rS Uo! tM, 
Trans-, Tra-, across, over, throu h ond; 
as in transmit, x ` baronet 





traduce. From L. trans, 

across, prep. and prefix; same root as 
through. See Turoucu in Di 

Tri-. three, thrico, threefold; as in triang 
tricolour, trident, trilobite, trilogy. Geh 
L. and Gr. tri-, prefix, three, ce; allied 
to E. ihree. 

Ultra-, beyond; as in aliramarine, Wira- 
montane. From L. ultra, bo d, y 
moane Ee ULTRA in Dich ht 

Un-, n The negative — as in un- 
availing, unanswerable, ée, From A. Sax. 
un-, not; allied to L. in-, not. (2) Denoting 
reversal of an action; as in 0, Ec, 
From A. Sax. un-, akin to G. ent, Goth. 
and-, E. an- in answer. Seo Ux- in Dict. 

Under-, below, beneath; as in undercurrent, 
—— undersell. See UNDER 
n Dict. 

Up-, up; as in uphcave. Sce Ur in Dict. 


With-, against, back; as in withstand, with- 
draw, old. m A. a ` 
against, same as prep. with. See Dict. 


A 


-ee, denoting one who is acted on, a recipi- 
ent; as in legatee referee, trustee. Er. -6, 
from L. -atus, of past participle. See -ate. 

-eer, -ler, denoting profession or employ- 
ment; as in brigadier, charioteer. Fr. -ier, 
L. -ariua. 

«el, dim. See -le. 

en, -n, made of; as in golden, waxe lea- 
thern; also pert inm as in Gier 


A. Sax. «n, G.-en, Goth. «in; akin to Ju. 
NUS, Gr. -208, SKT. NAS. E 
-en, dim. as in chicken, kitten. A. Sax. en. 


en, pl.; as in oxen, kine, shoon. A. Sax. an | 
-en, to make, verbal termination; as in i 
soten, chiten. A. Sax. and Goth. infinitive 
-ıan, originally an intransitive form. 


.ence,-ency. Similar to -ance, -ancy. 
~e0Us, a to, containing; as in aque- 


ous. Ju. -eus. EIn courtcous, -cous is from 
L. dinge; in righicous, also of different 
origin. 


-er, ono who dock; as in baker, singer, 
writer. A.Sax. «ere, G. er, Goth. -areta, 
allied to L. -arius Sometimes takes y 
before it, as In bowyer, lawyer, sawyer; in 
liar takes form of -ar. 

«er. frequentative; as in flicker, sputter. A. 

f frequen n flicker, sputter. < 
er, comparative suffix. A. Sax. -er, -0r, 
G. -er, L. -or. 
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-ous, -030, full of, abounding with; as in 
— famous, operose, veruose. Fr. -cux, 
. -08U8. d 
-pathy, state of fecling; as in antipathy. 
Gr. -pathia, from pathos, suffering. 
-phorous, bearing, carrying; as in phyllo- 
phorous. Gr. -phoros, irom pheró, to bear. 
-ple, same sense as -fold; as in triple, quad- 
ruple. L.-plus, akin to -pleo, to fill. 
«red, -ric, See ILATRED, Disuornic, in Dict. 


ry, collective noun suffix, an art; as m 
nunnery, cookery, poetry. Fr. -rie, L. -ria. 

7s, suffix of the pone A, Sax. -es=G. 
d c8, lu. -is. The old notion that it stands 
for his is quite crroncous, though this 
may be the origin of the’. 

-scope, -scopy, what assists sight, a sceing. 
Gr. - opos, -Skopia, from skoped, to sec. 

-Bhip, state of, office of; as in apprentice- 
ship, censorship, rectorship. A. Sax. -scipe, 
akin to ship, shape. : 

-sion, state or action abstractly; as in explo- 
sion, tension. i. -8t0, -St0n18, akin -fion. 


.some, full of, abounding in; as in glad- 
some, (tese troublesome. <A. Sax. 
-sum, Lcel, and G. -sun; akin to same. 


-ster, ono who; as in gameater, maltster, 
songster, A. Sax, -estre, originally a fomi- 
nino suflix, as still in spinster. 

-ay, state; as in heresy, phantasy. Gr. -sis, 
-8iq. 

+t, mas of nouns; as in height, fight. Same 
as = " 

Zeen, ton; ns in fifleen. A. Sax. June, 

-ter, ther, a comparativo suffix; as in after, 
other, A, Sax. «ter, der, -ther. Seo AFTER 
in Dict. 

th, suflix of abstract nouns; as in breadth, 
death, health. A. Sax. -th, allied to L. -tus, 
as in Juventus, youth. 

th, suffix of ordinals; as sixth. A. Sax. 
-tha; allied to -tus, in L. sextus, sixth. 


ther, an agent; asin father, mother, brother. 
A. Sax. -der, -dor, -thor; allied to L. -tor, 
Skr. Jor, denoting an agent. 

-tion, state or action abstractly; as in con- 
— perceplion. L. -tio, -tronis; akin 
eg ZO, - 

-tor, an agent; as in actor. Sce -ther. 

-tory, adjective suffix; as in amatory, con- 
Jirmatory, explanatory. L. -torius, corro- 
sponding to nouns in -tor. From the neu- 
ter -forium comes the termination when 
signifying place, asin dormitory, lavatory. 

-trix, feminine suffix corresponding to -tor; 
as in estatrix. L.-trix. 

-tude, suffix of abstract nouns; ns in forti- 
tude, gratitude. L. -tudo, -tudinis. 

«ture. Scc -ure. 

-ty, suffix of abstract nouns; as in ravit, 
levily. Fr. td, L. -la8, -talis. : * 

-ty, ten times; as in fifty. A. Sax. -tig; akin 
to ten, Zeen, 

-ule, dim. suffix; as in globule, pilule. L. 
-ulus, -ula, -ulum. 

eure, act, thing produced; as in capture, 
— — picie L. -ura. 

-ward, - suffix of direction; i 
homeward, homewards. When witht it 
is an adverbial genitive. A.Sax. -weard, 
— akin to worth (verb), L. verto, to 

way, —* pi E manner; asin always, 

an — genitivo. — — 

-wise, suffix of manner; as in lengthwise 
likewise. ar Wise in Dict. M. a 

-y, -ey, ndjective suffix; as in bloody, claye 

dirty, Ht y, skyey, woody. A. Sax. Zeg LN 

-ig; allied to L. -icus, Gr. -ikos, In hasty, 

jolly, it E Fr. -if, L. -ivus. 

-y, noun suffix. Sometimes, as in com 
Jallacy, it reprenne Fr. Le, L. -ia, Ce Gr 
-ia (as in apology); sometimes it represents 
edt el eta epe 

." y s 80 
as in deputy. do ci, 


eren dim.; as in cockerel, mongrel. O.Fr. 

x Tl. 

-erly, to or from in direction; as in mor- 
therly, easterly. For -crn-ly. 

-ern, expressing direction; as in southern. 
A. el $ SET ec 

business or place where it 18 carrie 

“Gu algo with collective force; as in archery, 
brewery, cullery, qu so'diery. From 
nouns in -er with Fr. -%, L. -ia. 

„eg, -5, denoting plurals. A. Sax. -as; com- 
mon to the Aryan languages, 

-escent, becoming gradually; as in con- 
valescent, efervescent. la. -caccua, -escentis, 
pres. part, of inceptive verbs in -càco. 


-ese, belonging to a country or city; as in 
mera ie, oia, It 
. ENSTS 


L. -esc- of inceptivo verbs (as abolesco= 
abolish). 


ism, -asm, suffix of nouns, often implying 
state, system, doctrines; as in barbarism, 
atheism, organism, scepticism, pleonasm. 
L. -isinus, -agmus, from Gr. -ismos, asmos. 


«ist, -ast, one who; suffix often correspond- 
ing to -ism, -asm; AS in atheist, gymnast, 
-ite, one of, a follower of; as in Israelite, Spi- 

nozite. L. -ita, Gr. -i£3. 

Ate, a geological suffix -lite. Alsoa chem- 
ical suflix, trom L, adjective suffix -itus. 
itis, suffix denoting inflammation: used 
inj modical terms; as in laryngitis. Gr. 

~itis. 

Ate, state; as in ability. L.-itas. See -ty. 

ix. Sce -trix. 

Azo, -ise, to make, to act; as in civilize, eco- 
momize. Fr. -iser, Q. Er. -izer, L.L, -t2a7e, 
from Gr. -lzein. 

„kin, dim. suffix; as in lambkin. Not in A. 
Sax.; samo as D. -ek-en, G. -ch-en; oquiv- 
ime to -ock-en, and thus a double dimin- 
utivo. 

-le, -el, a suffix in nouns denoting instru- 
ment, &c.; as in needle, saddle, steeple, 
navel, weasel. A. Sax. -el, -ol, -ul, -ela, G. 
-el, Aryan -al, ar. Also in some adjec- 
tives, as idle. 

Je, dim. and freq. suffix of verbs; as in 
frizzle, nibble, sparkle. 

-lence, suffix in abstract nouns, corresponds 
to -lent. 

-lent, full of; as in violent, purulent. L. 
-lentua. : 

-less, free from, without; as in artless, 
Jathertess. A. Sax. -leds, G. -los; akin lose, 

8 


-let, ‘dim. suffix; as in leaflet, streamlet. 
From -le or -el, an 

‘ling, dim. suffix; as in darling, Tordling, 
starveling. From -ing, A. Sax. -ing, with 
pre -le or -cl. 

ing -long, adverbial suffix; as in darkling 
endlong. A. Sax. -linga, -lunga, adverbi 
datives.  - 

-lite, in mineralogical terms, &c., means 
stone; as in aerolite. Gr. lifhoa, a stono. 
-logy, doctrine, science; as in biology. . Gr. 

-logia, from logos, a word, speech. 
Y like, an adjective and adverbial suf- 
X; 
A. 


Siamese, (ese. Fr. -ais, . "680, 
from L ` 
-enque, partaking of; as in picturesque, Fr. 
-caque, from L. -iscus, A form of -icus. 
-ess, feminine suffix; as in aulhoress, coun- 
tess, giantess. Fr. -e88e, L. -issa, from Gr. 
-1390. 
est, suffix of superlatives. A.Sax. -est, 
-ost, G. -£80 ; al ed to Gr. - 18008, Skr. 
-ishthas. 
-et, -ette, dim. suffix; as in billet, coronct, 
palette. Fr. «et, -ette. 
-2y, adjective EAS -y. — 
-ferous, bearing, producing; a3 in aurijer- 
ina quartziferous. L. -fer, from Jero, to 
ar. 
-fold, denoting multiplication; as in three- 
fold, manifold. From fold, noun or verb. 
-ful, full of; as in fanciful, mournful, A. 
Sax. - ul=E. full. ) 
„to make; as in beautify. Fr. fer, L. 
re, from facio, to make. 
-geneous, -genous, as in homogeneous. From 
Gr. and L. — “gen, sree mee 
= V rom Gr. -graphos, 
— as grapho, to write. 
„head, -hood, state, condition; as in God- 
Mon —— A. Sax. hdd, state, rank 


-ible, same meaning as -able; as in acces- 
4 to: as in botanic, periodi 
palis dias Gr. -iko8, Skr. Je "d 
pertaining to; as in logical. From L. 
Ga and -atia combined. 
1 ural, but used ns a singul 
in propery ches of knowledge; as m 
mathematics, ethics. Gr. -ika, neut. pl. of 
-ikos, lit. things belonging to. 
-id, MISCO suffix; as in arid, fluid, torpid. 
L. -idus 


id, dde, suffix of family names of animal 
Gr. -idés, denoting — eee 
-Ade, suffix of certain chemical compounds; 
be arc oe -eidos, form. 
=y, dim. suffix; asin : 0 
| le, -3 n — x wife Johnnie, From 
ite, sable of bein 
e, ca eof being; as ind 
1: e E in docile, fragilc. 


dle. bel to; as i 
p longas 0; — — 
dE suffix; as in heroine. Fr. -ine, 


ine, suffix of Jjectives and : 
divine, oibus d. -inus, “ind. ae 
e noun suffix; as in whiting, shilling. A. 


ing, termination of 
perm nation of e 


et ton of verbal nouns. A.Bax. 
Jon, Ser -sion, Hop, ` 
-ique, adj. sufix; as in antique, unique. Fr. 


fien] L. -iquus, a form of -icus. 


Seo 
-ish, pertaining to, having somewhat of; 
in childish, foo whitish, Eng- 
liah. A. Sax. ic, G * ich, Goth “ek. 

3 ` 5 28 i 
From forms in ias- of French verbo fona 


as in lovely, truly. A form of adj. like; 

Sax. ie, adjective sufix, -lice, adver- 
bial suffix. 

-ment, act of, state of; as in agreement, ar- 

gunean experiment. * Fr. -ment, L. MEN" 


„meter, a mcasure; as in hydrometer. Gr. 
meiron, a. measure. 

-mony, state; as in matrimony, parsimony. 
L. -monium, -monia. 

-most, suffix in superlatives; as foremost. 
Not tho same as most, superlative of much, 
buta double superlative composed of su- 
perlative suffixes -ma and -est. Seo Fore- 
MOST in Dict. 

-nce, -ncy, suffix of abstract nouns usually 
denoting state; as in vigilance, brilliancy, 
abhorrence, —— Fr. -nce, L. ; 
from present participles in -ans, -antis, 
-En3, -entis, with suffix A0, 

So eg RE 

` UI 7288, . * 
eh os nee Soth. NASSUS. re 

. minutiv fix; 

ne pom ; as in hillock, bull- 


„old, -oidal resembling; a5 In ele id 
‚apheroida 3 AS veda, from eidos, edad 

,noun su as in dragon, falco : 
$m 2 -onem, accus. suflix of faton: A 
«or, one who; as in emperor, sailor. Fr. 
zur, m L. -torem, accus. of nouns in 


-ory. Seo -tory. 

-our, -or, suffix of abstract - 
colour or color, favour, EL THIS 
L. -orem, accus. of nouns in -or, -oris. 








, same sound, no matter 


THE PRONUNCIATION. 
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THE PRONUNCIATION. 


In showing the pronunciation the simplest and most easily 


understood method has been adopted in this Dictionary, that 


of re-writing the word in a different form. In doing so the 
same letter or combination of lettera is mado use of for the 


may be represented in the word whose pronunciation is shown. 
The be to the pronunciation by this meaus is greatly simpli- 
fied, the reader having only to bear in mind one mark for 
each sound. Soundsand letters, the reader must bearin mind, 
are often very different things. In the English language there 
aro over forty sounds, while in the English alphabet there are 


by what letter or letters the sound 





The consonant sounds in English may be said to be twenty- 
five in number, as given below. Somo of them, it will bo 
noticed, are represented by two letters, this clumsy method 
being necessary from the imperfection of the alphabet. In 
any perfect alphabet sh, ch, ng, &c., would have each a single 
The consonants may be divided into various 
classes according to their character. Two importantdivisions, ` 
into one or other of which they are all arranged, are the 
voice-consonants and the voiceless consonants, otherwise 
called respectively sonant and surd consonants. 


character. 


"of which three, viz. those in the key-words fate, pine, and oil, 












only twenty-six letters to represent them. Our alphabet is, UE ib. = e — — mx 
therefore, very far from being adequate to the duties required D.—do, add Le waert 
of it, and very different from a perfect alphabet, which would G.—go, 299 x. ec K.—kin, ark. 
have a distinct letter for each sound, so that the same sound L.—lo, all. 
would always be represented by the same letter. The princi- M.—man, am. 
pal vowel sounds (including diphthongs) are as shown in the N.—no, an. 
following table, which gives also the characters that are used R.—roe, far. 
in the Dictionary to show the pronunciation, most of them V.—vest, have. . . . Fe farsa 
distinguished by diacritical marks. — bros, S s , e Wh.—why. 
— asin ...... fale 9, +... asin .... note. — — ge A 8.50, pass. 
ü, —T yp non far. 9, . nm not. ZH.—azure *. a i o : Sh.—shed, ash. 
Dy ceases nm en fat. 9, T move. T H.—this, latho ` N : Th.—thin, nith. 
Da cesses "UD fall. a, . » tube. J.—jew, judge Ch. —church. 
Gs cccese. pp cecces me. uU, - I we tub. H.—hope. 
Q, wees e EE met. u, „a ss.. bull. 
— JP Dota her. | U s Sc.abunc(Er.u), | Neither c nor q requires to be given, the former having no 
eh CAE LES EE, pine. | oi, wore Oll. " characteristic sound of its own, being always equivalent to s 
"pro. OS KORE or k: tho latter, which is always followed by w, having the 
sound of k (qu=kvv). 


The vowel which is heard in the key-word fate is heard also 
in the words mail, pray, pear, feign, prey, and there, although 
it is written by different means ineach. In the Dictionary 
the reader is directed to give to cach of those words the vowel“ 
a of fate, by the following notation, mal, prä, pār, fin, pri, 
thir. Thus the same letter, with the same mark to distin- 
guish it, is adopted to denote the same sound, whatever the 
orthography of the word may be. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the sameness of the sound is all that is intended to 
be expressed, for the sound may be rather longer or rather 
shorter in duration than that of the key-word. 

Strictly speaking the vowel sound heard in pear, there, and 
similar words, differs slightly from that heard in the other 
words given in being absolutely simple or puro in character. 
The vowel in the word fate, on the other hand, is a compound 
sound, tho ending being slightly different from the initial 
part of it. The initial part is a vowcl-sound of a specific 
characíór, which gradually changes until it becomes similar 
ta the e of me or the ¿of pin, when it completes tho vowel. 
The compound character of the vowel, and the transition 
from tho first to the last part of it, are best noticed in a very 
long syllable, such as the word praise, which may be uttered 


The voice-consonants are uttered with voice, the voiceless 
consonants with mere breath, as any one may learn by care- 
fully studying his own pronunciation of them. A syllable is 
formed by the utterance of one or more of the elementary 
sounds in one issue of voice. A syllable can only have onc 
simple or compound vowel in it; thus the word view has only 
one vowel-sound in it, that of the U of tube, written by the 
trigraph dcw. Some syllables have no vowel, a consonant 
alone being sufficient to form the syllable, as in the finals of 
fickle, little, garden, maiden, in which, though the e appears 
in the spelling, it is really silent. As many consonants may 
go to form a syllable as there is a possibility of pronouncing. 

The special key-words forthe consonants as used in show- 
ing the pronunciation throughout the Dictionary are given 
immediately below. It will be understood that ch always 
represents the sound it has in chain, never that which it has 
in machine; y has always its so-called hard sound, j being 
used for the corresponding soft. The only foreign sound re- 
presented in the key-is that of the French n, asin bon. This 
is a sound that requires to be heard properly pronounced 
before it can be correctly acquired. 


in a slow and drawling manner for tho purpose. ch, .. asin .. chain. TH, nn ISİN en then. 
San tho sound Just notloed the letter a has three othar ee n: Ira 2: no: lock PTA ld an 
very distinct sounds; and it also sometimes takes sounds bet- Jo Eh Ee Ma Me LY whig 
ter represented by e or o, as in any, quality. The lotterse, 0, IS 7 std PART ED a Des: A 
and + have each three separate sounds, and ¿has two. The | nz — |, «esing. — à pe eR > 


fourth sound of u which is used in the key is not an English 
sound, though very common in Scotch and French, as also in 
German, &c. 

The compound vowel-sounds are named diphthongs, that is: 
double sounds, whether they be written with one or more 
letters. Six of the vowel-sounds in English aro diphthongs, 


The application of this key to the pronunciation of foreign 
words can as a rule only represent approximately tho true pro- 
-nunciation of those words. It is applicable, however, to Latin 
and Greek words, as those languages are commonly pro- 
nounced in England. 

In order to the correct pronunciation of words their accent 
must be known. In words consisting of more than one syllable 
ono or more of the syllables is uttered with a certain stress or 
emphasis, called an accent, as the first syllable of the word 
labour, the second of delay, and the third;of comprehension. 
The accented syllable is the most prominent part of the word, 


end in e of me, and those in note, tube, and pound, end in o 
of move. The remaining vowels are simple sounds, and are 
named monophthongs, that is single sounds, whether they bo 


en with one or moro letters (as in fault, meet, four, 
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being made so by mean 
as in most others, 
also called an accen 
which reccives the accent, 
— Ivayllablo words are pronounced with two accents, 
he secondary accent, as the word excom- 
rd, as well as tho fifth syllable 


Many polysyl 7 
the primary and t : 
a in which the thi 


a. or adj. 


nbbrev. 


THE ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS 


= adjective. 
.. abbreviation, ab- 
breviated. 


.. ancient. 

ve antiquitics. 

=. norist, aoristic. 

.. Arabic. 

we architecture. 

.. archeology. 

ee arithmetic. 

wx Armoric. © 

ve article. 

.. Anglo-Saxon. _ 
ee astrology. 

ve astronomy. 

ee atomic weight. 

ee augmentative, 

»» biology. 

sx botany. 
--Breton(=Armoric). 
» Carlyle. _ 

«+ Carpentry. 


vn Cognate, cognato 
with 


vs colloquial. 

s». commerce. 

.. Compare. 

se Comparativo, 

ve conchology. 

se Conjunction. 

ee contraction, con- 

tracted. 


ss Crystallography. 
« Dutch. 


ical, ir 
| affair 
** engineering, 


ov engraving, 


LIN entomology, à 





s of the accent. In this 

it is ed tho mark", 
aced a 

= pae in the words la'bour, 


ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS. 


Dictionary, 
This mark, 


ve and beyond the syllable 


delay’, and 


is commonly accented. The accent on the fifth 
the primary or tonic accent, while that on the 
mere euphonic accent, and consists of a Slight rest 
the syllable to prevent indistinctness in the 
many unaccented syllables. Where both accents are 
in a word, the primary accent is thus marked ” 
secondary, or inferior one, by this mark 4, as in 


excommunication. 





` 


USED IN THIS DICTIONARY. 


eihn. = cthnography 3 
_  ethnology. 
exclam. — .. exclamation. 
fem. ve feminine. 
jig. we figuratively. 
Fl. ve Flemish. 
fort. .. Tortification. 
Fr. we French. 
freq. ve frequentative. 
Fris. +. Frisian. 
fut. «+. future. 
G. ve German. 
Gacl. .. Gaelic. 
galv. ve galvanism. 
genit. «. genitive. 
gcog. vn geography. 
geol. a. geology, 
geom ve gcometry. 
Goth . ». Gothic, 
Gr. .. Greck. 
gram. ee grammar. 
gun. se gunnery. 
IIeb. ve Hebrew. 
her. ve heraldry.. 
Hind. +» Hindustani, or 
Hindi . 
hist. ex history. 
hort. «. horticulture. 
Hung.  .. Hungarian. 
lydros. — .. hydrostatics. 
Teel. ve Icelandic. 
ich. vs ichthyology. 
imper. ve Imperative. 
imperf. .. imperfect. 
imperi — .. impersonal. 
incept.  .. inceptivo. 
ind. ee indicative. 
Ind. ee Indian. 
indef. ve indefinite. 
Indo-Eur. .. Indo-European. 
inf. «infinitivo, 
intens. -.. in sive, 
inter). se interjection. 
Tr. «. Irish. 
It. se Italian. 
L. ee Latin. 
L.G. «» Low German. 
üt es literal, literally. 
Lith. ss Lithuanian. 
L.L. «. late Latin, low do. 
mach, es Machinery. 
manuf. .. manufactures, 
maso. se Masculino, 
math, ee Mathematics. 
mech, a RAE. 
se medicine. 
Med.L. .. Medieval Latin. 
Mensur, ., mensuration. 
metal ` metallurgy. 


se metaphysics, 


>. 


meteor. 
M.H.G. 


Mil, 
milit. 


mineral. 
Mod. Fr. 
MUI. 
myth. 
N. 
n. 
nat. hist. 
nat. order 
nal. phil. 
naul 
navig. 
neg. 
neut. 
N.II.G. 
nom. 
Norm: 
North. E. 
N.T. 
numis. 
obj. 
obs. 
obsoles, 
E. 


ornita. 
p. 
paint. 
palem. 
part. 


= metcorology. 
. Middle High Ger- 
man. 
Milton. 
military, in mili- 
tary affairs. 
mineralogy. 
Modern French. 
music. 
mytholozy. 
Norse, Norwegian. 
noun. 
natural history, 
natural order. 
natural philosophy. 
we nautical. 
.. havigation. 
ve Negativo. 


"we neuter. 


Now High German. 

ee nominative. . 

ve Norman. 

ee Northern English. 

ve New Testament. 

ve Numismatica. 

«. Objective. 

ve Obsolete. 

ve Obsolescent. 

ex Old English (i.c. 
English between 
A. Saxon and Mo- 
dern English). 

ee Old French. 

ve Old High German. 

ve Old Saxon. 

vs Old Testament. 

ee Ornithology. 

ve participle. 

ve painting. 

ve palwontology, 

ee participle. 

.. passivo. 

ve pathology. 

es pejorative. 

Persian. 

ee perfect. 

ees pereon. 

vs perspective, 

ve Portuguese. 

«+ pharmacy. 

se Dhilology. 

se philosophy. 

ve Phonician. 

ve Photography. 

ve Phrenology. 


* physical geography. 
a +.» Physiology. 


ee plural. 
ve pneumatics. 


poctical. 
» Polish. 


pol. econ. 
poss. 

pp. 

ppr. 

Pr. 


rop. 


pres, 
pret. 
print. 
priv. 
pron. 


pron. 
pros. 
prov. 
rail. 


refi. 


Ayllable 1. 
third e) 


ti 
utteranco A a 


ed 
» and the 
tho Word. 


= political economy, 
ve possessivo. 


‘e. past participle, D 

ee present participle, 

ve Provencal. 

+» preposition. 

ve present. 

ve preterite. 

«. printing. 

ve privativo. 

.. pronunciation, ^ 
pronounced.  —— 

ee pronoun. T 

.. proscdy. 

s+ provincial. 

ve Trailways. 


+ we reflexively, witha 


reflexive pronoun. 


R.Cuih.Ch... Roman Catholic 


thel. 


Church. 
.. rhetoric. 


Row. antiq. Roman antiquities 


Rus. 


superl. 


sg. 


surv. 
Sw. 
sym. 
syn. 
technol. 
teleg. 
Tenn. 
term. 
Tout. 
Thack. 
theol. 
trigon. 
Turk. 


"we Russian. 


.. Saxon. 

.. Scotch. 
Scandinavian 
Scripture, 
sculpture. 
Shakspere. 
singular. 
Sanskrit. 


`. Slavonic, Slavic. 


Spanish. | 
specific gravity. — 
subjunctive. 

. superlative. 
surgery. 
surveying. 
Swedish.% 
symbol. 
synonym. 
technology: 
tolegraphy: 

.. Tennyson. 
termination. 


.. theology: 


.; trigonometty: ` ae | 


SE ee 
a. typography: ie 
i Se wg" 
.. verb neuter, ` — 
.. verb transitive: ` 
.. Welsh. 
a. Zoology. 


Teutonic. — —— * 
„. Thackeray- — 


- 
ir <<. — — 





ENGI DICTIONARY. 





A. 


A, the first Ictter i in "e q and othor 
bein derived from the Latin and 
Greek alphabets. In music, it designates 
the sixth note of the model or diatonic 
scale of O, the note sounded by the open 
second string of the violin. 

A, the indefinite article, a contraction of 
vu used before nouns singular, beginning 
with a consonant. AN. 

A 1, a character attached to a ship of the 
first class in Lloyd 8 register of shipping. 
Aam, im,n. [D., from L. hama, a bucket.] 
Liquid, SE in Holland=about 30 gals. 
Aa ürd'vürk, n. (D.- earth Ps ] 
Tho. —— of South Africa, a bur- 
rowing. ——— edentate animal. 
Aardwolf, ürd’wulf, n. [D.- earth wolf. 
Tho earth wolf of South NT an anima 
allied to the hyaenas and civots 
nic, Aaronical, iv-ron'ik, i-ron'ik-al, 
a. Pertaining to Aaron, or to his pricst- 


hoo 

Abaca, ab'a-ka, n. Nativo name of the 
plant "which y ields Manilla-hemp. 

Ael a-bak'; adv. [Profix a, on, and back.] 
Backwards; naut. catching tho ud e 80 
as to urge a vessel backwards (of sails) 
by surprise: unexpectedly: as, to Ht ae a 
person aback. 

Abacus, ab’a-kus, 2. DL, J A slab or board 
for reckoning on; the Pythagorean multi- 

lication table; arch. a slab or table form- 
ng ene crowning of a column an 
capital. 

bs a-biift’, adv. or prep. (Prefix a,and 

A.Sax. be-ceflan, beftan. Arr.] On orto- 

— the aft or hinder part of a ship. 

Abandon, a-ban'dun, v.t. [Fr. abandonner, 
T a, to, and O. Fr. bandon, control, 

rty 3 to leave at liberty. Bas.) To 
libor or withdraw —— from; desert; 
forsake; give up; resign; yield up; re 
to yield onc's self up w rithout attempt at 
restraint ; as, to abandon one’s self to gricf. 
—n. Abandonmentt; heartiness; frank, 
unrestrained demeanour (a — usage), 

—Abandoned, a-ban’ dund, a. ap 
to vis: shamelessly and — wicked 
— te; depraved; vicious. — A 

ediy, t ba ban‘dund-li, adv. sehen 
ion manner. — Abandonee, a-ban’dun- 


a Law, one to whom anything is aban- 
doned.—Abandoner, a-ban'dun-ér, n. One 
who abandons.— Abandonment, a-ban'- 


dun-mont, ». Tho act of abandoning or 
statcof belng abs abandoned; relinquishment; 


desertion ; onn ving up. 
Abarticulation, a tere UL. 
ab, from, and a a joint.] Ana 
an immovablo articulation. 
—— abasing. [Fr. 
—— to lower? from 
lover or 


abasing; a dopress ion, d 

tion, or humiliation baser, 2- büs er, n. 
no who n bases. 

a-bash’, v.t. ds Fr. —— ppr. 


tee of — ] To confuse or con- 
found, as by consciousness of guilt, infe- 


I fat, fall; 


chain; ch, Sc. loch; E, 90; 


punishment em em loyed i m E en a gages. 


Peru ee 


eae gees: v.t.—abbreviated, 


Ine, pin; 


m6, met, hér; Po 


CONCISE 


AME &o.; 
fusion.. Abash 


make ashamed; put to con- 
is & stronger word than 
confuse, ut not so strong as confound.— 
—— — ,ü-bash'ment,n. Act of; stato 
O: 
Abate, Abat, v. — Ly abating HE 
abattre, to beat d 
form of batuere, to Geck BATTER.) To base 
downt; to lessen; diminish; remit; mod- 
erate (zcal, a demand, a tax; law, to 
annul; put an end to.—v.t. To decrease or 
become less in strength or violence.— 
Abatable, a-bit’a-bl, a. Capel of being 
abated.—Abatement, a-büt'ment, n. 
nct of or state of being; decrease; decline; 
mitigation; amount or sum deducted ; 
deduction; decrease.—Abater, a-büt'r, n. 
One who or that which abates. 
Abattis, Abatis, ab-a-té or ab'a-tis, n. [Fr. 


ne Weg, trom m abaitre, to beat down. 


been cut off, and which are laid side by 
side, with the branched c nds towards as- 
gailants, — — obstruction to their 
progress ed, ab'a-tist, a. Pro- 
—— with an abattis. 


Abattoir, a-bat-war, n. Er, from abattre, 
to beat or knock down. AnarE.] A pub- 
lic slaughterhouse: 


Abaxial, Abaxile, ab-ak’si-al, ab-aks'il, a. | Abdom 


Profix ab, from, and azis.] Not in the axis. 
bb, nb, n. [A. Sax. ab or ob, t —— 
Yarn for the warp in weaving; two quali li- 
and pees wool, called respective ty con 
an 
Abbacinate,t a a v.t. [It. abba- 
cinare—ab for ad, to, and bacino, a basin.] 
To dapriye, of sight by applying a xed har 
basin close to the eyes: a mod 


e A. 

Tu. — ewes of an Thot el Vs Gegend 
N. b boot, Abat, Ab- 

Gah d ab-bivshi-al, a: 


longing to an 
Abbé, ab-ba, = SÉ a abbot.] In France, 
especia! foro the revolu on, ono who 


devoted himself to divinity, e who had 


pursued a course A study in a theological |- 


seminary; m them becamo tutora 
* Let of letters. : 


bbess, ab’bes, n. [Fr. abbesse, I.L. abba- 


abbot, except that sho 
o spiritual Mu em 
to the priesthood.—Abbe 


a ne [Fr r. abbaye, from L.L. abbatia, — 
an abbey. A onastery or mon- 
astic SE A a highest ra makia 


socio thor sex, secl 
E — devoted to — and | A 


an abbot or — 
former abbat, L.L 


det q the abbey revenues. — Abbot- 


abbreviating. [L. abbrevio, abbreviatum, 


note, not, müvo; 
h, Fr. ton; ng, sing; wn, then 


1 


tubo, abs bu 








ABELE 


SE Gre) int — the 
E(w re e samo, 
word).) S mem riefer; shorten; abrid 
aei smaller compass. — 

—— vi-i’shon, n. Act of dics 
arabe shortening, or contracting; that 
which is abbrevia ed; a syllable, GE 


or scrics of letters, standing for a wo 


or words; as, € or : F.R.S. SC 
Fellow of the "Royal och, Avbreviat 

ab-brev —— N. One, 
tl or tending Es shor- 


Aaaf ab'd T "er. Abdast—ab 
is dast, hand.] Purification or a ——— 
—— cado Fe ^ Mohamm au rite. 


give up, renounce, lay 
a voluntary, Buble, or for or formal 
manner, as L To renoun uties, 
resign.— O renounce or voup vores 
voluntarily: —Abdicant,ab‘ „kant, n. One 
who abdicates.—a. Renoun bdi- 
an TE n. The ‚act t of ab- ab- 
ca especially 
office "Abdicater, ab'di-kat-ér, 7. One 
who abdica 
— men or ab'do-men, n. 
Vd That part of the human body which 
es between the thorax and the pelvis, 
conni the stomach, liver, spleen, pan- 
kidneys, bladder, and intestines; 
the tho posterior of the three sofa 
fect, insect.—Abdo: , ab-dom’in 
Pertaining tothe abdomen or belly db- 
dominal regions certain regions into which 
tho abdomenin men is arbitrarily divided 
for convenience in anatomical or medical 


descriptions.—Abdominoust, ab-dom’in- 
bdominal; pot-bellied. 
A v.t.—abduced, abdueing. 


uce, ab-dü 
. abduco, to ER away—ab. and d 


enger E 
EE abduke, ei 
Dito draw oF and 


take a 
by Dico — Abdue on, ab-duk'shon, n. 
o act of — anat. the action 
thdraw a limb or other 
from the axis of the body; law, the 
unlawful loading away. of a person, as à 


O T elenco... Abductor ab-duk’tér, 7. 
Guat who or net which AT quotus anat. La 
muscle which 
tho T of tho body. 
tion of th ra OE — ae 
of the es 
to the keel of — m 


which muscles wit 


Abece 
the S letters e b b dl UE who Ev ee 
he al 


lettors of sa: ora learner of one 
taining t to or erent G the — of the 
aoa — Ken or element; 
Abed, bad” a In bed; 
Abele,a-bol n. ID. a E MA 3 
bus, white.) "sl A reped da 


Il: oil, pound; t 
de Te (D Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 


W, wig; wh, visi zh, asure. 


cating. Us ees SEN edict — 





moves certain parts from - 


3 
L 
: 





2 
= 


è p E ^ 
eT 


Aa 
ECCE 


"s 





| Abies abl 
— the are The genus of trees 


trees of the nus Abies, 
Abigail, ab‘i-gal, n. ` [From the title of 


IGECREYRER: E SORE 





i esis, — Ablogencti , t- bl'o- 
Py eati adv. In an abiogenetio 


anner. e : 
Abjeet, fo e, C eet e to 
throw. Sunk to a low condition; vo h- 
less, mean, despicable ; low, grov di Ing. 
n. A person in a low or abject cou kone 
Abjection, ab-jek'shon, n. A low peat 
meanness of spirit; abjectness.—Abjectly, 
ab'jekt-1i, adv. In an abject or —— — 
ible manner; meanly; servilely.— $ e 
ness, ab’jekt-nes, n. dis state of being 
-abject; meanness; servility. à 
Reeve abjungk'tiv. a. (Ta abjungo 
abjunclum—ab, He and jungo, to Join. 
s exceptional. ` Pe 
AV crx . vt. —abjured, abjuring. 
[L. abjuro, to deny upon oath — ab, and 
juro, to swear, Jurr.] To renounce upon 
oath; to reject or withdraw from with 
solemnity; abandon (as allegiance, er- 
rors); to recant or retract.—Abjurement, 
ab-jar’ment, x. The act of abjuring; re- 
nunciation. — Abjurer, abjür'ér, N, One 
who abjures—Abjuration, ab-jü-rä’shon, 
n. The act of abjuring; a renunciation 
upon oath; a rejection or denial with so- 
lemnity; a total abandonment.—Abjura- 
tory, ab-ji'ra-to-ri, a. Pertaining to ab- 


uration. 
blactato, ab-Jak’tät, ot, [L. ablacto, to 
wean—ab, from, and lac, milk.] To wean 
from the breast.—Ablactation, ab-lak-ti’- 
shon), n. The weaning of a child from 
the breast; hort. same as Inarching. 
Ablative, ab'la-tiv, a. [L. ablativus, from 
ablatus, carried away—ab, away, and latus, 
carried.] Taking or tending to take 
awayt; applied to a case of nouns in Sans- 
krit, Latin, and some other languages, ori- 
ginally given to tho case in Latin because 
separation from was considered to be one 
of the chief ideas expressed by it.—Abla- 
tion,t ab-làshon, n. A carrying or taking 


away. . 

Ablaut, about, n. [G., from ab, off, and 
laut, sound.) Philol. a substitution of 
one vowel for another in the body of a 
word, to indicate a corresponding modifi- 
cation of use or meaning; as, bind, band, 

md, bond; Seet the change of a 
vowel to indicate tense-change in verbs, 

Instead of the addition of a syllable (-ed); 

n sink, n oak: Ina bl 

aze, a-Dliz, adv. ora. Ina blaze; i 

state of eager excitement or desire. ^ T. 

i; Wbl, a. [O.Fr. able hable, habile, 
skilful, fit, from L. habilis, suitable, fit, 
from habco, to have: akin are ability, 
habilament, habit, suffix -able.] Having 
he power, means, or qualification sufli- 
cient; competent; qualified; having stron 
or unusual powers of mind, or inte lectual 
qualifications; gifted; vigorous; active,— 
ble,! abl, ot To make able; to enable; 
to warrant or answer for. Skak,—Able- 
bo lied, a. Having a sound, strong body; 
having strength suflicient for work: often 
applied io a seaman who is well skilled 


rites. — Ablutionary, ab-lii’s 
Pertaining to ablution. 
Abnegate, ab' ne-güt, v.t.—abnegal 


Aberdevine, a-bér’ evin, n. The siskin, 

a well-known song- 

vi. [L. aberro, aberratum— 
— — TE wander, to err.] To 

wander; to err.—Abe j 

ab-er'rans, ab-er'ran-si, n. A wandering; 

aberration.—Aberrant,ab-or'rant,a. Char- 
acterized by aberration; wandering; stray- 

ing from the right way; differing from a 

common type.—Aberrate,} ab-errit, v.i. 

To wander or deviate from the right way. 

—A tion, ab-er-rä’shon, n. [L. aber- 

ratio.) The act of wandering trom the 
ight ; deviation from truth or recti- 

tude, IMS a type or standard; partial 
alienation of mind; mental wandering; 
tho difference between the true and the 
observed position of a heavenly body. 

Aberuncator, ab<-rung’kit-tr, n. [L. ab, 
eur am and D to oer] An im- 

ement for exti ng Wi 

Aber, a-bet’, Ai abetting. [O.Fr. 
abetier, abcter, to incite, to lure; abel, a 

it—prefix a, and word-bait, to incite, 
Beton. Barr, Bite.] Toencourage by aid, 
countenance, or approval: used chiclly in 
n bad sense; incite; support; encourage; 
back up.—Abetment,Abettal, a-bet'ment, 
&-bet'al, n. Tho act of abetting; aid.— 
— — Sree er n. Une who 
abets or incites; a supporter or encourager, 

erally of Something bad. 

Abeyance, a-bians, n. [O.Fr. abbaiaunce, 
expectation, from abbayer, to listen with 
the mouth open, from bayer, baer, to gape 
as in crying bah! Anasu.] A state o 

tation, or waiting for an occupant 
or holder: said of lands, honours, or dig- 
nities; a state of temporary suspension. 
—Abeyant, a-bWant, a. Deing in abcy- 


nnce. 

Abhor, ab-hor’, v.i. —abhorred, abhorring. 
abhorreo, to back—ab, from, and 
rreo, to feel horror. HonnRIBLE.] Tohate 

extremely or with loathing; loathe, detest, 

or abominate; shrink from with horror; 
fill with horrorand loathing (Shak.)t.—Ab- 
ce, nb-hor'rens, n. Extreme hatred 
dotestation; great aversion. — Abhorrent, 
orrent, a. Struck with abhorrence: 
hating; detesting; utterly repugnant: in 

last sense formerly with from, 

tly, ab-hor'rent- 






ing of the body preparatory to re 
hona gous 








and nego, to deny. NEGATIVE, Drs] ah 







ati 
gü’shon, m. [L. abregatio.] The * Kei 
abnegatings denial; renunciation, — A 







tive. — Abnegator, ab’nt-gi-tér, n. a Gag 






ab, from, and orgia, a rule. Nory 
Not conformed or SO UEM to rule; del 












it] 
ship or boat.—prep. On board; into ions 










Abolish, a-bol'ish, v.t. [Fr. abolir; L. abo- 
lere, to annul, abolish—ab, from, und ol 
to grow. Anutr.] To do awa with; to pu 
an end to; to destroy; to efface or obliter. 
ate; to make void; to annul; to put out of 
existence.—Abolishable, a-bol'ish-n-bl, a. 
Capable of being abolished.—Abolisher, 
a-bol’ish-Cr, a. One who or that which 
abolishes. — Abolishment, t a-bol’ish- 
ment, n. Abolition,—Abolition, ab-0-li’- 
shon,n. The act of abolishing, or the state 
of being abolished.—Abolitionism, ab-- 
li’shon-izm, 2. ‘The principles of an 
abolitionist. — Abolitionist, nb-o-li'shon- 
ist, 1. A person who favours the aboli- 
tiou of anything: applicd especially to 
those who favoured the abolition of slavery 
in the United States. si 

bomasus, Abomasum, ab-d-mii’sus, ab-d- 
mü'sum,. (J. prefix ab, from, and oma- 
sum.) The fourth stomach of ruminating 
animals, lying next to the omasum or 
third stomach. 





























o deprecate, as of ill omen—ab, from, 
and omen, an omen.] To hate extremely; 








Abide, a-hid’, v.i.—abode (pret. & pp.), abid- 
ing. [A.Sax.c to — foe 
b an, to bide, Sec Brpr.] To take up one’s 
by, to remain beside; to ndhero Lo: : 
tain; to remain satisfied with. ne Sit 
prepared for; to await; be able to endure 







The quality or state of being abomin: 







Or sustain ; remain . 
with; to tolerate.—Abldem Vii] us UP 













e who — E L/ e c , 1 
Continuing: em ane E e, a. in el and classed in the ship's Lë — — mei Ve and 08, 
an abiding faith. Abi a-bid‘ing-lt Ability st ime s nen ü^bl- nes, m. | oris, a mouth. 1 Anat. away from or à 

In a manner as to continue; | Ably, ibli, ou, mind; force; vigour.— | the opposite CEN from the mouth. 


¿ale e um In an able mauner; with 
epsia, epsy,ta-blep'si-a, a-blen’ 
Es PSia—a, not, an > po, gn Ge 
AN ant of sight; blindness. 
allct, n. (Fr, ablette, from Ju. albus, 






 genus.—Abietic, abi ut E E pss of this 






ginal tribes.—n. An original inhabitant; 
one of an aboriginal raco. —Aborigi 













1) ines ri ni 
- Mandmaid assumed to albulus, white, whitish, from its aborijin-al-li, ado. In or at first orga: 
wife of Nabal. See 1 Sam, ax Li dt reason te Denk is given it for the s et SE, ole Del The peoplo 
1 name for a waiting woman or ‚Peak. Called also Allan, water fish, the found in a country at the timo of the cat- 

: ocate, ab'lo-küt cst known settlemen 






v.t.—abl 
Sn oits fugat er td ee 
out; to lense.—Ablocation amine Le 
R. , o-kü’shon, 
eg SÉ to hire. 

u 









before the fetus is perfectly formed; the 
product of untimely birth; a misshapen 
ing; a monster; anything which fails 






of washing; cleansing or be if RS 
Wate de liquid; EEN PA 








a PR O TIRA ATT 


— — 





jou or to a successful issuo; 
to comi rought.—Abortive, a-bort'iv,n. 
A drug causing or thought to cause abor- 
tion —Abortively, a-bort’iv-li, adv. In 
an abortive manncr; immaturely.—Abor- 
tiveness, a-bort‘iv-nes,7, T he stato of be- 
ing abortive.— Abortment, | a-bort’mecnt, 


who absents times Ek n. One 
n. Anuntimely birth ; abortion. 


c li, adv. In an absen ntly, ab'sent- 
: er, a-brij'ér, a, | wer, Ai absent or inattentive man- 

a-bound’, v.i. [Fr. abonder, from | One whoor that which abridges—Abride, Absentment, ab-sent'ment, 
Nee to overilow—ab, and unda, a | ment, a-brij'ment, n. pres anm ZE —— Se 


“ave, UNDULATE, WATER.] To bein great 
varans very EOM Aerei Or Possess 
Lk great quantity ; be copiously supplied: 
in the latter senso f ollowed by with or in. 

About, a-bout’, prep. [A. Sax. âbülan, 
onbütan, about, around— prefixes d, on, 
on, and bátan, without. Dur.] Around; 
on the outside or surface of; in a circle 
surrounding; round (two yards about the 
stem); near to in place, time, size, num- 
ber, quantity, &c.; near to in action; on 
the point of (to bo about to speak): in this 
senso followed by the infinitive; concerned 
in; engaged in (what is he about?) con- 
cerning; relating to; respecting. — adv. 


the, ab-san 
from — — n. (Fr. 









Wood, 
Absolute, nb's-lüt, a. 
|" Freed from Uniti ur As 
iso): le pro- 
etting out liquor: said miso); unlimited by extraneous power or 


Abroach, — a. or adv. Broached; 
control (an absolute government or prince}; 


ina position for 
of n cash 


cask, 
Abroad, a-brad', adv. At large; without 
t5; 


side; in circuit; irclo; i i : ty); freo from mixture (absoluta 

Around the outside; in circuit; ina circle; | being confined to narrow limits; with ox. alcohol}; itive: decided. 
to in number, time, place, quality, or |. pansion (to spread its br: : ı positivo ded; ptory 
degree (about as high); here and thero; 5 Ga) s branches abroad); | (now rare); metaph. (a) not relativo; con- 


ond or out of the walls of a house or 


other inclosure; beyond the bounds of a 
country; in forcign countries, 


around; in one place and another; in dií- 
ferent directions. — To bring about, to 


; AH pendent of any other cause; self-existing ; 
cause to happen; to effect or accomplish, Abrogate, abri-güt, v.t.—abrogated, abro- 4 : , 
—To come about, to come to pass; to hap- | gating. |L. abrogo, to repeal—ab, from, unconditioned gram, applied — 
pen.— To go about, to prepare to do.— Turn | and rogo, to ask, propose as a law.] To 
about, week about, &c., alternately, on each 


word in the sentence.—Absolutely, ab’sd- 


lüt-li, adv. Inan absolut 
pistels. absolute manner: com. 


or ualification; unconditionally ; 
tive .-;Abeoluteness ee Te 
a 


n. State of being absoluto, or cipl | 
absolute En 20 Sg 


repeal; to make void; to do away with; 

to annul by an authoritative act.— Abro- 

gable, ab'ru-ga-bl, a. Capable of being 

abrogated.—Abrogation, ab-rö-gä’shon, n. 

The act of abrogating; repeal Ay autho- 
a $, 


alternate week, and the like. 
Above, a-buv’, prep. [A Sax. dbafan, 
above: a triple compound of d, on, at, be, 
by, and “fan, upwards, akin to E. over, L, 
supcr, Gr. hyper, above.] Inor toa higher 
place than; superior to in any respect; 
too high for (above mean actions); more 
in number, quantity, or degree than; in 





abrumpo, to break off—ab, off, from, and | crnment.—Abrolutistic, Absolutist, ab'sü- 


excess of (above a ton).—-lbove all, above | rumpo, ruptum, to break, whence rupture, | lüt-ist"ik, ab’sö-lüt-ist, a. ng to 
or before everything else; before every | &c.] Steep; craggy (of rocks, precipices, | absolutism. ` 
other consideration. — adv. In or to a 


Absolution, ab-sjlü^shon, n. The act 
absolving or state of being absolved 
cifically, in the Roman Catholic and 
other churches, 2 remission of sins pro- 
nouuced by a priest in favour of a peni- 
tent.—Absolutory, ab-sol'ü-to-rj, a. Ab- 
solving or capable of absolving. ` 

EE 

. absolvo, a um, to se —a 
Kaf and solvo, to loose. SoLvE.] To sch 


higher place; overhead; before, in rank 
or order, especially in a book or writ- 
ing (what has been said above); besides, 
in tho expression over and above. Above 
is often used elliptically as a noun, mean- 
ing (1) heaven; (2) the aforesaid; as, from 
the above you will learn. It is equal to an 
adjective in such phrases as, the above 
particulars, in which cited or mentioned is 


38 
somo 
(an abrupt style).—Abraupe leaf, root, bot. 

ono terminating suddenly as if tho end 






; without any notice or 


ez A (Es ` 3 
PRI A ies = > 


warning; eo tously.—Abruptness, ab- | 
understood.—Above-board, adv. [Said to | rupt‘nes,n. Thestate or quality of being | Tresor release from some duty, ligation, 3 
mean lit. above the table, not with hands | abrupt eege suddenuess; un- | or responsibility (to absolve a person from E 
below the table as one trying to cheat at | ceremonious haste or vehemence. a promise); acquit; to forgive or grant I 
cards.] In open sight; without tricks or | Abscess, ab'ses, n. [I a sus, from ab- | remission of sins to; ounce forgive- 
disguisc,—Above-ground, adv. Alive;not | sccderc, to separate, to gather into an | ness of sins to (with from).—Abszolvaüble, 
buried. absccss—abs, away, and cedo, cessum, to | ab-solva-bl, a. Capableof boing absolved. 
Abracadabra, ab’ra-ka-dab”ra, n. A word | go, whence cession, cede, &c.] A collection | —Ab30 ry, ab-solv'a-to- e SAR 
of eastern origin used in incantations. | of purulent matter in the tissue of an ferring or having power to : (Mor 
When written on paper so as to-form a | organ or part, with pain and hea solver, ab-solv'ér, n. Wd whoa — 
rk: the first line containing the word | Abscind, ab-sind’, v.t. (L. abscindo, ab- | Absorb, ab-sorb’, v.t. U . abs rte x ab, 
in full, the one below it omitting tho last | scissum, to cut off—ab, from, and scindo, to from, and sorbeco, to suck in.) E nk [m 
letter, and so on cach time until only one | cut.] To cut off.—Abscissa, ab-sis'sa, n. | suck up; imbi = a spongo; —* BY 
letter remained, and worn as an amulet, | pl. Abscissa, ab-sis’sc. Any part of the | capillarity; sw ree un irren ec 
it was supposed to bo an antidote aguinst diameter or transverse axis of a conic sec- ENS er ty bany being à 
certain diseases. tion (ns an ellipse), intercepted between il^1-ti, n. IS ate or qu A cg $ 
rade, n-brüd', v..—abradcd, abrading. | thevertexand another line at right angles | absor pls r , —— 4 
UL. abrado, to scrape off—ab, away, and | to the axis and terminated in the curve. Capahle o HESS E 
rado, to scrape, whence raze, razor, de. bscission, ab-si'zhon, n. The act of cut- bsor i a Ee Pal he hes action d 
To rub or wear down; to rub or grato off. | ting off; severance; removal. — ng ERU TE EP SOLD Wu iE it 
—Abradant, a-brid’ant, n. A material | Abscond, ab-skond’, v.i. [L. abscondg, to | of absorp at otis: a vessel in an = 
for grinding, usually in powder, such as | hidc—abs, from, and condo, to hide.) To ‘al body which takes in nutritive mat- E 
emery, sand, glass, &c.—Abrasion, ab-rii’- | withdraw or absont onc 8 seit in a private ut to the system; a su con = 
au, m ano act of soradi; the act of — A awayin 0 —— SA a e ae d to stanch or arrest the ow of * 
1bbin "n: egal p : — ` "ES o & 
ficial lesion of sho OKINI D, tha’ partial re rkond Cr, ft. ‘One who absconds. blood.—Absorption, ab-sorp'shon, 7. = 


À oval of the cuticle. 
to ‘Abe? ü-bra-ham/ik, a. Pertaining 


= 
om y 


f being 
‘sons L. absentia, from | act or process of absorbing; state o 
— — "absen „ pres. part of ab- | absorbed or engrossed,—A bsorptive, ab- 


| to absorb or im- 
am, rit beont—ab or abs, away, and | sorp'tiv,a. Having power to 909960 > s 
Abranchiate, — * [Gr-a,with- | mum, eno, ba), Tho state of being aby — — in ti. Tho $ 
"APP nchia, : : nt: opposi ; E ` ‚Er. abstener 
chim or gill — Svertebents iur being aba distance in place; the state of | Abstain, ab -stün , Ta e eat 


(mammal, bird, repiilc]" | 
of its existonco' reptilc)*that at no period 
Abrasion. Sco Ane gills, 


GU a. [Gr. a, not, bracd, 
Abe ted bo ore the blow. 


i L. absti | E] 
anting; xistence within n | Mod. Fr. abstenir, from h to 
Lk eg of 'evidencel; inat-| keep from- ga — tenco, to hold, d 
tention.—Absence of mind, attention not | whence con He —— e hold. 
to things or objects present, but to othors forbear erro ` ny —— 
distant or foreign.— Absent, ab'sent, a. —Abst heally e ee trond 
Not present; away; aw — — liquore.—Absten- 
= at haying me characterized by e Kë RE SCH) act of holding 
ind (an absent man) — Absent, ab- orabsta ——— ice of volun. 
a Se 


abreptum ta rop'shon, n. [L. abri 


; whig; zh, asure. 
ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g,go; j,fob; Pr, ton; Dë sing; va, then; th, ihin; Ww, wig; wh, whig; A 


ABSTEMIOUS 


ch, especially from some 
MP indu pes ce: partaking sparingly of 
food or drink.—Abstinent, al'sti-nent, a. 
abstinence.—Abstinently, ab" 
In an abstinent manner. 
b-sté^mi-us, a. [L. abstemius 


stemi 
Abstention. ABSTAIN. 
Absterge, ab-stérj’, v.£.—abstergcd, absterg- 
ing. th abstergeo, to at off—als, and 
tergeo, tersum, to wipe, whence terse.) 
wipe, or make clean by wiping; to wash 
away; to deterge.—Abstergent, ab-st¢rj’- 
ent, a. Having cleansing or purgative 
roperties. — Abstergent, ab-sterj’ent, n. 
Whatever aids in scouring or cleansing ; 
a d t.— Absterse,t ab-sitrs’, vl. 
To absterge; to cleanse; to purify.—Ab- 
stersion, ab-stér'shon, n. The act of ab- 
sterging or cleansing.— Abstersive, a 
stérs‘iv, a. Cleansing; abstergent.—Ab- 
stersive, ab-stérs'iv, n. That which effects 
. abstersion. — Absterziveness, ab-stérs‘iv- 
nes, n. Quality of boing abstersive or ab- 


t. 
Abstiaence, Abstinent, Abstinently. Sco 


tomize or or 
stract, ab’strakt, a. Considered or thought 


ab- 
Btrakt/ed-li,adv. Inanabstractedorab: 
mann mal Abatracte — 


abstract: an 
idea or notion of an abstract character: 
absence of mind; thestate of being entirely 
engrossed in thought. — Abstractive, ab- 
strakt'iv, a. Having the power or uality 
of abstracting. —Abs vely, ab-strakt’- 
ib ade. In an abstracti 


tly. 
stract manner orstate.—Abstractn hf. 
strakt-n : 
eck, CS, Y. The state or quality o: be- 


Abstriction,tab-strik'shon 

and stringo, strictum, blaa jee rom, 
unbinding.—Abstringe,t ab-strinj’, v.t. To 
Abstr use, a. [L 

of ——— to thrust ay sl Remote 
iom OnT. minds or notions; difficult 
f f : n unders 5 pro- 





4 


.] A fulness or plenteousnoss great to 
* owing; ample sufliciency; plentcous- 


ness;copiousness,—Abundant,a- un'dant, 


a. Plentiful; amplo; fully sufficient; 


abounding; overtiowing.—Abundantly, a- 


fi- 

bun'dant-li, adv. In a plentiful or su 
cient degree; amply; plentifully. Y 

Abuse, a-büz, v.t.—abused, abusing. [ te 
abuser; L. abutor, abusus—ab, and utor, to 
usc. Use.) To misusc; to put to a wrong 
or bad use; to do wrong to; injure; dishon- 
our; Violate; deccive; Impose on; take un- 
due advantage of.—Abusable, a-búza-bl,a. 
Capable of beingabuscd.—Abuse, a-büs', 2. 
Improper treatment or omployment; 1m- 
proper use orapplication; misuse; a corrupt 
practice or custom (the abuses govern- 
ment); injury; scurrilous or contumelious 
language Abuser, a-büz'ér,n. One who 
abuses, in speech or behaviour.—Abusive, 
a-büs-iv, a. Practising abuse; offering 
harsh words or ill-treatment; scurrilous; 
opprobrious; insulting.—A busively,a-büs'- 
iv-li,adv, Inanabusivemanncr. usive- 
ness, a-büs’-iv-nes,n. The quality of being 
abusive; rudeness of langu 


a-bi’, v.t,.—abied. [7prefix a, and buy: 
ábicgan, to pay a penalty.] To 
atone for; to suffer for; to pay the penalty 


Abyss, a-bis', n. [L. abyssus, Gr. abyssos 
bottomless—a, priv., and byssos, bottom. 
A bottomless gulf; anything profound anc 
unfathomable, literally or figuratively.— 
Abysmal, a-biz’mal,a. Pertaining to an 
abyss; profound;immeasurablo.—A byssal, 
a-bisal, a. Relating to or like an abyss: 


reining to the deeper parts of the sea, 


nian, ab-is-sin'i-an, a. Belonging to 
Abyssinia or its inhabitants.—n. A native 
or inhabitant of Abyssinia; a member of 
the Abyssinian Church. 

,kUshi-a,n. (L. acacia, Gr, akakia 
from aké,a point. ] A genus of ornamental 
plants, some species of which produco 
catechu, and some exude gum-arabic, 
sicacia-tree, a name sometimes given to 
the locust-tree ( eudacacia). 


inia pa 
aeo; t-kü'ghi-0, m. A heavy durable 


wood of the red-mahogany character, but 


darker and plainer, Called also A i 
Academy a-kad’emi, "n. [L. ae 


The members of 


] tho 
philosopher Plato: a school holdi 
ai between a college and an clemen 
high echools a seminary of learning of tho 


er class; 
dt ot Hos an association for the promo- 


Shed sometimes b vernment 
sometimes hy th VE em, 
va individua "o unfary union of br 


Poet.] — Academic, A 
em‘ik, ak-a-demik-al, a. 


college or universit + QS, academia et adi. = 
piocademle, ak em'ik,n. A disciple of 
T ; a student in a colle or university 
cademical, ak-a-dem'i kel ^. A mem- 
eus office dem; nl. the costume roper 
pan students of a gc ool or 


ACCEDE 


teaching at an academy; an academica] 
manncrism. 
cadian, a-ki'di-an, a. 
E a former name of Nova Scotia.—n, A 
native or inhabitant of Acadia. 
Acajou, ak’a-jö, n. [Fr. acajou, mahogany, 
robably from Malay kayu, a trec. 
Kind of heavy red ma iogany; acacio; gum 
and resin from the stem of the mahogany 


tree. 
cpha, a-ka-lo fc, n. pl. (Gr. akaléphé, 
— le] A name sometimes applied to 
the marine animals commonly known as 
sca-nettles, jelly-fish, &c.—Acaleph, Aca. 
lephan, ak'a-lof, ak-a-Iö’fan,n. A mombor 
of the Acalophze.—Acalephold,a-ka-e'foid. 
a. Like an acaleph or medusa; medusoid. 
Acalycine,,Acalycinous, a-kal'i-sin, ak-a- 
lis'in-us, a. [Gr. a, not, and kalyx, a cup.) 
Bot. without a calyx or flower-cup. 
Acanaceous, ak-ani'shus, €. (Gr. akanos, 
a prickly shrub.) Bot, armed with prickles, 
Acantha, a-kan'tha, a [Gr. akantha, a 
spine or thorn.) A pricklc of a plant; a 
spine of an animal; one of the acute pro- 
cesses of tho vertebr of animals.—Acan. 
thaceous, ak-an-thi'shus, a. Armed with 
prickles, as a plant.—Acanthine, a-kan’- 
thin, a. Pertaining to or resemblin the 
plant Acanthus; prickly.— Acanthoid, 
Acanthous, a-kaw'thoid, a-kan'thus, a, 
Spiny. — Acanthophorous, ak-an-tho'for- 
us, 4. Having or producing spines or 
prickles.—Acanthus, a-kan‘thus, n. [Gr. 


akanthos, from its prickly leaves.) Tho 


plant bear's-breech or brankursine; an 
architectural ornament used in capitals 
of the Corinthian and Composite orders, 
and resombling somewhat the foliage of 
this plant, ax 
Acanthopterygii, a-kan'thop-te-rij "i-i, n. 
l [Gr. akantha, a thorn, and pterygion, 
‚he fin of a fish, from pteryx, a wing.) One 
of tho two primary divisions of the osscous 
fishes, characterized by having one or mors 
of the first rays of the fins in the form of 
epines.—Acanthopterygian, Acanthopte 
rygious,a-kan’thop-te-rij”i-an,a-kan’thop- 
te-rij"i-us,a. Of or pertaining to the Acan- 
thopterygii.—Acanthopterygian, a-kan’- 
thop-to-rij”i-an, n. An Acanthopterygian 
sh 


Acanthus, a-kan'thus, n. AcANTHA, 
Acardia, n-kür'di-a, n. (Gr. a, priv. and 
kardia, tho heart.) The state of being 
without a heart, as is the case in some 
monstrous births. 
da, a-kar'i-da, n. pl. [Gr. akards, too 
short to be cut, small, tiny—a, priv., and 
keird, to cut.] A division of Arachnida, 
including the mites, ticks, and water- 
mites. The mouth in all is formed for 
suction.—Acaridan, Acarid, a-kari-dan, 
ak'a-rid, n. One of the Acarida.—Acari- 
cide, a-kiür'i-sid, m. A substance that de- 
stroys mites. 


roducing fruit; sterile; barren. 
vkat-n-lek”tik, a. (Gr. akat- 


) 

- C, a‘kat-a-le "tik, a. 
riv., kata, down, and lépsis, a taking. 
ncomprcehensible; not to be known with 

certainty.—n. One who believes that we 
can know nothing with certainty. 

Acaulous, Acaulescent, n-kal'us, a-kal-cs= 

ent, a. (Gr. a, priv., and kaulos, a stalk.] 
Bot. without a conspicuous stem; stem- 
loss, Acauline, Acaulose, are also used in 
samo sense. 

Accad, Accadian, ak'ad, ak-ka'di-an, n. A 

member of ono of tho primitive races of 
ylonia, a non-Semitic race tho exi 
ence of which has been shown by the cunci- 
orm inscriptions; the language of this 
ing to the A etad, or thoir language peri 
e Accads or their lan . 

Accede, ak-std ^, v. —acced acceding. 

from L. accedo— 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—tho Fr. ue 


Jelonging to Aca. 


Gri, . 
] 


ene — — 


ACCELERATE 5 ACCOMPLISH 


+ Tho Robot acceding; tho ach of t agreeing 
. or assenting; increase by some ga : 
thnt which is added; tho act of succeed- 
ing to a throne, office, or dignity; the 
attack or commencement of a discasc. 
Accelerate, ak-sel'Gr-üt, v.t.—accelcrated, 
accelerating. (lu. accclero, acceleratum, 
to hasten—ad, to, and celer, swift. CE- 
LEnity.] To make quicker; to cause to 
move or advance faster; hasten; add to the 
velocity of; bring about or help to brin 
about more speedily.—Acceleration, ak- 
sel-ér-i^khon, n. The act of accelerating 
or state of being accclerated ; increaso of 
velocity.—Accolerative, ak-sel'ér-üt-iv, d. 
Tending to accelerate; adding to velocity. 
—Accelerator, ak-sel’er-ät-tr,n. One who 
or that which accelerates; a hastener.— 
Acceleratory, ak-sel’¢r-a-to-rl, A. Accel- 
crating or tending to accelerate. 
Accond,t ak-send’, v.& [L. accendo, ac- 
censum, to kindle; root seen in candle, 
candid, &c.] To sct on fire; to kindle.— 
Accendent, ak-sen’dent, n. An accensor. 
—Accendible, ak-send'i-bl,a. Capable of 
being inflamed or kindled.—Accension, 
ak-sen’shon, n. The act of kindling or 
setting on fire. —Accensor, ak-sen'sér, 1. 
R. Cath. Ch. one whose business it is to 
light and trim tho candles and tapers. 
Accent, ak'sent, n. [L. accentus, an ac- 
cent—ad, to, and cano, cantum, to sing. 


of being accessible or of admitting a 
proach.—Accessible, ak-ses'si-bl, a. Scab. 
able of being approached or reached; easy 
of access; approachable ; attainable. — 
Accessibly, ak-ses'si-bli, adv. Sons to be 
accessible. — Accession, ak-se'shon, m. 
ACCEDE.— Accessional, Accessive, ak-se'- 
shon-al, ak-sesiv, a. Additional. 
Accessory, Accessary, ak'ses-so-ri, ak'ses- 
sari, a. [L. accessorius, from a.ceasus, 
accedo. ACCEDE.] Contributing; ulding 
in producing somo —— acting in sub- 
ordi 




























































































Acclinal, ak-kli/nal, a. [L. acelino, to bend 
up. AccLiviry.] Geol. leaning or bending 
up, as the slopes of a stratum towards an 
anticlinal axis. 

Acclivity, ak-klivi-ti, n. [L. acclivitas, an 
acclivity—ac for ad, to, and clivus, a slope, 

from root cli seen in clino, inclino, to m- 

cline, Gr. klind, to bend, incline; akin E. 

to lean.) A Ropa or inclination of the 

earth, as the side of a hill, considered as 
ascending. in opposition to dectivily- Eo 
clivitous,Acclivous,ak-klivi-tus, ak-kliv’- 

u,a R ising, as a hill with a slope; slop- 


ing upw 
Accolade, ak-kd-lad’, n. .[Fr. accolade, the 
accolade, lit. an embracing of the neck— 
L. ad, to, and collum, the neck; Fr. accoler, 
to embrace, donner Taccolade, to dub = 


conierring knighthood, ERTH 


dination to the principal agent; con- 
tributing to a general clic; belonging to 
something celso as. — — ; accompany- 
ing.—n. One whoaids or gives countcnance 
to a crime; that which belongs to some- 
thing else, asits principal; that which con- 
tributes to the effect of something more 
important; an accompaniment.— Acces- 
sorial, ak-ses-su ri-al, a. Pertaining to an 
accessor „—Accessorily, Accessarliy, ak’- 
ses-sc-ri-li, ak’scs-sa-ri-li, adv. In tho 
manner of au accessory; not as rincipal 
but as a subordinate agent.— essorl- 
ness, Accessariness, ak’scs-so-ri-nes, ak'- 
ses-sa-ri-nes, n. The state of being acces- 
sory, or of being or acting in a secondary 
character. ; 
Accident, ak'si-dent, n. [L. accidens, fall- 
ing—ad, and cado, to fall, whence case, 
cadence, casual, decadence, &c.] Chance or 


l 
c tho object); to supply or furnish with re- 
Cuaxr.] A superior stress or force of | what happens by chance; an cvent that eer conveniences (with after the 
voice upon certain syllables of words, | happens when quite unlooked for; an un- | o ject, as a frien money). — 
which distinguishes thom from the other foreseen and undesigned injury toa person; | commo ak-kom’mö-dät-ing, a. 


syllables, and forms an element in correct 
pronunciation; a mark or character used 
in writing to direct the stress of the voico 
in pronunciation, or to mark a particular 
tone, length of vowel sound, or the like; 
a peculiar or characteristic modulation or 
modificationof the voice,such as that found 
ina given district; pl. words or expressions; 
music, stress or emphasis on particular 
notes.—v.t. ak-sont/. To give an accent or 
accents to in speaking; mark with an ac- 
cent or accents.—Accentor, ak-sent‘ér, n. 
The hedge-warbler, dunnock, or hedge- 
sparrow.—Accentual, ak-sent'ü-al,a. Per- 


casualty; mishap; a property or quality of 
a thing which is not essontial to it nor is 
one of its invariable signs (as whiteness in 
paper). —Accidence, ak'si-dens, m. [A cor- 
ruption of accidents in the old sense of in- 
flections of words.] That part of grammar 
which treats of the inflection of —— 
the declension of nouns, adjectives, &c., 
and the conjugation of verbs; a small book 
containing the rudiments of grammar.— 
Accidental, ak-si-dent'al, a. Happening 
by chance or accident, or unexpectedly i 
casual; fortuitous; non-essential; not ne- 
cessarily belonging; adventitious. —n. A 


ting, 

Obligin : yleldin to the desires of o : 
disposed to SSAC. 

—Accommodation, nk-kom'mo-dü"shon, 
n. Tho act of accommodating ; adjust- 
ment; adaptation; adjustment of differ- 
ences; anything which rupplies a want, as 
in respect of case, refreshment, and the 
like; a convenience; | ngs; a loan of 
money.—Accommodation bill, a bill of ex- 
change not given liko a enana bill of 
exchange in payment of a debt, but merely 
intended to accommodate the wer.— 
Accommodation ladder, a light ladder 


arı hung over the side of a ship to facilitate 
taining to acccnt.—Accentuato, ak-scnt’- casualty; a property not essential: music ascending from, or descending to, boats.— 
fi-fit, v.t.—accentuated, accentuating. a sharp, flat, or natural which docs no Accommodative, ak-kom’mö-dät-iv, a 
mark or pronounce with an accent or | occur in the clef, and which implies some Furnishing accommodation. — Accommo 
with accents; to emphasize or give promi- change of key or modulation different | dator, ak-kom'mú-dat<r, n. One who ac 
nenco to.— Accentuation, ak-sont'ü-1"- | from that in which the picco began.—Ac- commodates or usts. — Accommod- 


shon, n. The act of accentuating or state 
of being accentuated. 
Accept, ak-sopt’, v.t. [L. acceptare, freq. 
of accipio, acce un to accept = ad, to, 
and capio, to take. CATARLE, Have.] To 
take or reccive, as something offered; re- 
ceive with approbation or favour; take as 
it comes; accede or assent to (a treaty, a 
proposal); to acknowledge, especially by 
signature, and thus to promise to pay (a 
bill of exchange).—Acceptable, ak-sep'ta- 
bl, a. Capable, worthy, or sure of being 
accepted or received; pleasing to a re- 
ceiver; gratifying; agreeable; welcome.— 
Acceptableness, Acceptability ak-sep'ta- 
bl-nes, ak-sep'ta-bil^i-ti, n. ‘The quality 
of being acccptable.—Acceptably, a wee - 
ta-bli, adv. In an acceptable manner; in 
a manner to pleasc.—Acceptance, ak-sep"- 
tans, n. Tho nctof accepting; a taking 
or receiving; favourable reception; an 
—— —— a — enga mens 
ney, made by a person signin 
his name across or at ino end of a Bill of 
exchange; an ea bill, or the amount 
contained in it.—Acceptant,t ak-sep'tant, 
a, One who accopts.—Acceptation, ak- 
sop-ti'shon, n. Tho act of accepting or 
recciving; kind or favourable — 
the menning or senso in which a word or 
expression 18 understood, or generally ro- 
ceived.— Accepter, Acceptor, ak-sept'tr, 
ak-sept‘or, n. A person who accepts; spo- 
cifically, tho person who accepts a bill of 
exchango.—Acceptress,t ak-sop'tres, n. A 
fomale who accepts. 
Acc ak‘ses, n. [L. accessus, from ac- 


cidentalism, Accidentality, ak-si-dent’- 
al-izm, ak’si-den-tal”i-ti, n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being accidental; acci- 
dental character; that which isaccidental. 
—Accidentally, ak-si-dent’al-li, adv. In 
an accidental manner; by chance; fortuit- 
ously; not essentially. > 
Accipiter, ak-sip'i-tér, n. (L. accipiter, a 
bird of prey, from root ak, signifying 
sharpness and swiftness, and pet, to fly, 
like Gr. okypterot, swift-winged.] One of 
the order of birds Accipitres or Raptores. 
— pitres, —— n. pl. An order 
of rapacious birds, now usually called 
Raptores. — Accipitral, Accipitrine, nk- 
sip'i-tral, ak-sip'i-trin, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Accipitres; having the charac- 
ter of a bird of prey; rapacious. 

ccite,t ak-sit’, v.t. To call or summon. 


Shak.) 
it ak-kläm’, v.t. [L. acclamo —ac 
for ad, and clamo, to cry out, whence 
claim, clamour, &c.], To applaud; to, de- 
clare or salute by acclamation.—Acclaim, 
ak-klim’, n. A shout of joy; acclamation. 
— Acclamation, ak-kla-mä’shon, n. A 
shout or other demonstration of applause 
made by a multitude, indicating joy, 
hearty assent,approbation, or good wishes. 
an 1 tory, mato: — 
s5 oy or applause by acclamation. 
Acclimato, “Acclimatizo, ak-kli^ mat, ak- 
kli'mat-iz, v.t.—acclimated, acclimating; 
acclimatized, acclimatizing. a. accli- 
mater, to acclimato. CLimaTE.] To habi- 
tuato to a foreign climate; to render proof 
against the prejudicial influences of a 


able, ak-kom’mö-da-bl,a. Capable of 
being accommodated, made suitable, or 
made to agree; adaptable, —— 
bleness, ak-kom’mü-da-bi-nes, n. T'he stato 
or condition of being accommodable. 
Accompany, ak-kum’pa-ni, v.£.—accompa- 
nied, accompanying. (Fr. accompagner, to 
accompany—ac for ad, to, and campagnon, 
a com on. CoxPANION.] To go with or 
attend as a companion or associate; to go 
together; to be associated or conn 
h; to play a subordinate musical part 
to, as to a singer or other performer of a 
musical composition.—Accompanier, ak- 


symmetry; tho subordinato part or parts 

a voice, or several voices, ora princi in- 

Ei um: n-ist, 

n. The pete music who plays the 
n 

Accomplice, ak-kom’plis, n. fix ac for 


e a partner or t. 

a crime; r = 

Ip IU NE 
ct, = ad 

city,t ak-kom-plis'i-ti, x The state of 


ng an accomplice, 

cedo, come near, to approach. Ac- | foreign climate; to adopt for permanent Aocompliah ak-kom’plish, v.t. , acconl- 

GEDE.] A coming to; near approach: ad- existence and propaga ion ate foreign lir, uisi prex ac * Ur to, and 

— — ue means or way of pma — ees — eT u —— p CoMFLETE.] To 
roach; passage allo communica- cclimatiza nk-kli^ma-tü"s nk- mpleto; finish entire tes 

tion; incronso or accession; attack or ro- | kli-m#’shon, ak kli-mat-iz-d"shon, n. The | to carry out; to fulfil or brir to execute; 


turn fit of a diseaso.—Accessibility, ak'- 
ges-si-bil"i-Li, v. Tho condit T 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. 1 


act or process of acclimating or 
tizing, or state of being atized. 


j, job; 






to pass.— 
Accomplishable, ak-kom* -a- bl, a. 
Capablo of a Goomiplishnvents — Accom- 


d, Er, ton: ng sing; vu, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 


on or quality 














"g, 90; 
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Sec 6 ACESCENT 


ness or correctness.—Accuracy, Ac > 
ness, ak'kü-ra-si, ak’kü-rät-nes, n. e 
condition or quality of being accurate; ey. 
treme precision or exactness; exact Con. 
formity to truth, or to a rule or mode]: 
correeiness.— Accurately,ak’kü-rät-]i,ady 
In an accurate manner, > 
Accurse, ak-kérs', v.t. [Prefix ac for ad, or 
A, Sax. d, intens., and curse.] To call down 
curscs on; to curse.—Accursed, Accurat, 
ak-kérst'orak-kérs'ed, ak-kérst/, q, Lying 
under a curso; blasted; ruined; CXccrable: 
cursed. à 
Accuso, ak-kilz’, v.2.—accused, accusin i 
accuso, to call to account, blamo, indicit 
ad, to, and causa, cause, process, CaAuse.] 
To charge with a crime, offence, or fault: 
to blame (with of before tho crime or of. 
fence). `, «Lecuse is both a legal and a gen. 


liable to be called to account; answerable 
to a superior. — Accountableness, ak- 
kouni'a-bl-nes, v. The state of being ac- 
countable; accountability.—Accountably, 
ak-kount'a-bli, ade. In an accountable 
manner, — Accountant, ak-kount’ ant, n. 
One who makes the kecping or examina- 
tion of accounts his profession; an officer 
in a public oflice who has charge of the 
accounts.—Accountantship.ak-kount‘ant- 
ship, n, The office or employment of an 
accountant, — Account - book, ak-kount- 
buk, n. A book in which accounts are 


e (e 
Accoutre. ak-ki'tér, v.—accouired, accou- 
tring. (Fr. accoutrer—prefix ac for ad, to, 
and couture, a scam, from li, consutura, a 
stitching -together, from con, together, 
and suo, sulum, to sew.] To equip or fur- 
nish with personal trappings; especially, 
to array in a military dress and —— 0 
equip for military sorvice,— Accoutre- 
ments, ak-kó'tér-ments, x. pl. Military 
dress and arms; fighting array. : 
Accredit, ak-kred‘it, v.t. [Fr. accrdditer, to 
accredit—L. ad, to, and credo, creditum, 
to trust.) To repose confidence in; to 
trust (a person); to give credit to; to be- 
lieve (a story); to confer credit or autho- 
rity on; to send with credentials, as an 
cnyoy.—Accreditation, ak-kred'it-ü"shon, 
"m. The act of accrediting. 
Accresce, ak-kres', v.i, (Lj. accresco, accre- 
tum, to increase, to grow to—ad, fo, and 
cresco, to grow, increase.) Toaccrue{which 
ecc).—Accrescenco, ak-kres'ens, x. Act of 
increasing; gradual growth or increase; 
accretion, — Accrescent, ak-kres’ent, a. 
Increasing; growing.—Accrete,! ak-krit’, 
v.i. To grow by accretion; to be added by 
growth.—Accretion, ak-kré'shon, n. The 
act of —— ot accrescing; a growing 
to; an increase by natural growth; an in- 
crease by an accession of parts externally; 
med, the growing togcthor of parts natur- 
dd scparate, as the fingers or toes; tho 
thing added U growth; an accession.— 
Accretive, ak-kret’iv, a. ‘Of or pertaining 


















































































ed, ak-kom'plisht, a. Perfected; fin- 
ne consummate; having tho attain- 
ments and graces regarded as necessary 
for cultivated or fashionable socicty.—Ac- 
complisher, ak-kom'plish-ér, n. Onc 
who REN ak- 
kom'plish-ment,n. The act of accomplish- 
ing or carrying into effect; fulfilment; 
uirement; attainment, especially such 
as belongs to cultivated or fashionable 
socicty. 

—— ak-kount’, n. An account.— 
Accomptant, ak-kount'ant, x. A reckon- 
er; Acomputer; an accountant.) Accompt 
and accomptant are obsolete or nearly so 
(account, accountant, being now gencrally 
written), NC they may still be used in 
the formal or egal style. 

rd, ak-kord’, x. (kr accord, agree- 
ment—prefix ac for ad, to, and L. cor, cor- 
dia, the heart, formed like L. concors, dis- 
cors, E. concord, discord.] Agreement; 
harmony of minds; as, to do a thing with 
one accord; just correspondence of things; 
concord; harmony of sound; voluntary or 
spontaneous impulse or act: in this sense 
in such phrases as of my, of hia, of its, of 
their own accord.—v.t. To make to agree or 
correspond}; to grant; to give; to concede; 
as, to accord to one due praise.—v.i. To bo 
in correspondence or harmony.—Accord- 
ance, Accordancy, REO Ans, ak-kord"- 
an-si, n. Tho state of being in accord ; 
agreement with a person; conformity with 
a thing.—Accordant, ak-kord'ant, a. Cor- 
re ung; consonant; agrecable; of the 
same mind.—Accordantl , ak-kord’ant-li, 
adv. In accordance or agreement.—Ac- 
cording, ak-kord'ing, a. Agrecing; ügree- 
able; in accordance.—A ccording as, ngre- 
ably, conformably, or proportionately as, 
—4ccording to, agrecably to or in accord. 
ance with (zeal according to knowledge): 
owed by a personal object it refers toa 
statement of tho person (accordin to him 
n are rong) — Accordingly, ak-kord’- 
li, adv. Agrecably; suitably; in a 
manner conformable: consequently, 
on, ak-kord'i-on, n. [From accord.] 
A small Keyed wind "instrument, whoso 
upon metallic wade y foo pia A of Wind mentition.—Accrementition ak’krö-men- 
kord’i-on-ist,n, A playeron the num —— son, N. d The process in the lower ani- 

Accost, uk-kost’, te "ET. accoster, LL, ac- wih p nd : 

—— toand L.costa (Fr.cóte), | Sarent. ptt a — of a part of the 

: a . 8 Sei Sir 2 

Hep AST.] To speak first to; Pe inate, ak-krim‘in-at, v.t, [Prefix ac, 
ü 


ress, before oneso 7 
‘Accouches? ski ev > [C rm. tod criminate,] To charge with a crimo; 


‘midwife—ae for ad, and coucher, to li 
» to lic or | Accrue, nk.kry” v.i ` 
down; Coven] à surgeon who attends | accrue i nerease, from ea —— al bs 
ak-kö-shez, m. A midwife Acco | toincrease, from 1, accrescere wad 
ment, akut ini m Cul vAeconche- to, and cresco, to grow rescere—ac for ad, 
unt, ak-kount’, ` n y cent, decrease, increase. 
SH t, a Sit [O.E. accompt—ac obtained; to hroceed 1 fo be guine or 


Tanenction—Accrument, i_ak-krö'me 
> aint which accrucs; addition? —— 

SUE ent, ak-kum'bent,a., [L.eccumbens, 
poro aceumbo, from ad, to, and cumbo, to 


thing more formal than charge, Tho con- 
struction of tho two verbs isalso different; 
accuse of, charge with.—Accusable, ak. 
küz'a-bl,«. Liable to be accused; charge. 
able with a crimo.—Accusant, ak-küz’an 
"n. One who accuses. —Accusation, ak-kü- 
zi’shon, n. The act of accusing; that of 
which one is accused; a charge brought 
against ono.—Accusative, ak-küz'at-iv, a, 
Accusatory.—Accuzative, ak-küzat-iv. n. 
The fourth case of nouns and other declin: 
able words in Latin, Greck, &c., corre. 
sponding to the objective in English. C- 
cusatively, ak-küzat-iv-li, adv. B way 
of accusation ; in the position or relation 
of anaccusative Caso. —Accusatory, Accus. 
atorial, ak-küz'a-to-ri, ak-knz'a-t o"ri-al, a. 
Ccusing ; containing an accusation; as, 


küz'a-to"ri-al-li, adv. Dy way of accusa. 
tion. — Accused, ak-küzd', py. uscd as a 
noun. A person or persons charged with 
a crimo,—Accuser, ak-küz’er,n. One who 
accuses; one who formally brings a chargo. 
Accustom, ak-kus'tum, v.i. Ve accous- 
tumer, to accustom—«c for L, «d, to, and 
Fr. cowstwme, custom.  Cusrow.] To 
familiarize by use or habit; to habítuato 
or Inure,—Accustomarily,t al:-kus'tum-a- 
rii, adv. According to custom ; custom- 
arily.—Accustomary,t ak-kus'tum-a-ri, a. 
Usual; customary.—Accustomed, ak-kus’- 
tumd, a. Often practised; customary; ha- 
bitual; wonted; familiar; as, in their ac- 
cuslomed manner, 
Ace, üs,n. [Fr. as, ace at dice or cards; L. 
as, a unit, a pound, a foot, &c., from Doric 
TT. (8, ata, Attic Gr. heis, onc.] A unit; a 
single pip on a card or die, or tlie card or 
face of a die so marked; a trifle or insig- 
ae ori quantity or distance (within an 
centric, a-sen’trik,a. [Prefix a,neg.,and 
centre.] Not centric; away from a centre. 
Acephala, a-sof'a-]a, n. pl. [Gr. akephalos 
headless — q, priv., and kephalé, head. 
olluscous animals, like the oyster an 
scallop, that have not a distinct head.— 
Acephalan, a-scf ‘a-lan, n. One of the 
Acephala; a lamellibranchiate mollusc.— 


change of a Into n as our 
0 
a enumeration, or computat 
* at of debts and credits, or 
DIEA eho 
‘Statement of particulars, fey esp mato 
| elatior de Drion; reason or —— x A —— * Y 
; grou . — Acephalous, ‘al-us, a. 
> adran &round (on all accounis) ; Sarees hend: äer Gees 
cerb, a-strb’, a. [L. acerbus, unripe, harsh, 
tage sour, from acer, sharp; same root ns in 
/ Sour, bitter, and harsh to the 
aste; sour with astringency and rough- 
ness.—Acerbity, n-sérl'it-i, n. Sourness, 
with roughness or astringency of taste; 
poignancy or severity; painfulness; sharp- 


0 heap or u up; to amass; to 


curren ness; hars} verity 
of de Buccesslvo mercantile ent cumul mulat m hea up is ness, '8 um or geverity of temper; sour- 
in the formen with another, drawn out | anase wet ak-kü mü-lüt-iv-]f adv. In | ASerle, a-ser'ik, a. [L acer, a maple-treo.] 
fn the order of Aer and and A —— der inheaps.— AR tha AUDIRE to the maple; obiained from 
vl, T 4 rn O p 
in opinion ed in Judge, think, or hold es S ich accumulates: y contro oF Acerous, Acerose, as'trus, ns'ér-Uz, a. [L. 
relation of icul cr an Dor | sery Pring, that by bein coiled up | 95278" chaffy, from acus, aceris, chaif.] 
sponsible aracters tye Answer ina re- | tric batts 2 ntoro of forco; a kind of lol of resembling chaff; narrow and slender 
E vet Uy do before a oasi to | bo kent in gter "ch electric energy may Acorvate E vt, [I to hea 
a ¿04 / . , t uba D ` 
$ nea DIAL egen rak: | pared with cie i Cr [La accuratus, pro. | Ps fom veer dl healt gem o eg 
red answerable ~ ns being ac- care, C nz] pie Tor ad, „and cura, heapin om} ns- èr-vā'shon, n. Tho act of 
e E e Mie 4 zu d dd 
Good in case of loss; respo i, dei or to a standard or rule, or to E eh artes’ent. a. [Lj acescens, turn- 
| i Strictly corrects adhering ati Dre | tart or acid ahin erte sour becoming 
"TSN me, met, her; rer | aeld.—Acescenco, Acescenoy, reson, nr 






oil, pound; ü, Sc. abtme—tho Fr. u. 





eral term, and commonly expresses some. ` 


an accusator libel.—Accusatoríally, ak- . 


Acephalist, Acephalito, u-scf'al-ist, a-5of^- _ 
10 
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ACETABULUM 7 ACQUIRE 


- 


sos'cn-si, v. The act or process of becom- 
ing acescent. 

Acetabulum, as-t-tab’n-lum, m. pl. Ace- 
tabula, ns-&-tab'ü-la. [L., vinegar cruct, 
a cup-shaped. vessel, from «acetum, Vine: 
gar, Acın.] The cavity which reccives 
the head of the thigh-bone; the socket in 
which tho leg of an insect is inserted; the 
cup-like sucker with which the arms of 
the cuttle-fish are provided; the cup- or 
sauccr-like fructification of many lichens; 
tho receptacle of certain fungi.—Acetabu- 
liferous, as--tab’a-lif”er-us, «. Having 
acetabula or cup-like suckers.—Acetabull- 
form, as'à-ta-bü "Ti-form, t. Cup-shaped. 

Acctary, as'e-teri, 9. [la acetaria, erbs 
caten raw with vinegar and oil, from ace- 
(win, Vinegar. ACID. An acid pulpy sub- 
stance in certain fruits, as the pear.— 
Acetarious, as-c-tü'ri-us, 4. A term ap- 
plied to plants used in making salads; such 
as lettuce, mustard and crezs, endive, &c. 

Acotic, a-sct‘ik, a. Il. acetum, vinegar.] 
Having the properties of vinegar; sour.— 
Acetic acid, an acid oíten prepared by 
the oxidation of alcohol (acetous fermen- 
tation), and along with water forming 
the chief ingredient of vinegar.— Ace- 
tate, as'ú-tat, n. A salt formed by the 
union of acctic acid with a base, — Ace- 
tification, a-sct‘i-fi-kishon, n. The act 
of acctifying or making acetous or sour; 
the process of. becoming acetous; ihe 
operation of making vinegar.—Acetifler, 
a-seti-fi-cr,n, Ana yparatus used in mak- 
ing vincgar.—Acetily, a-set'i-Ti, v.c. —acct- 
ified, acetifying. To convert into acid or 
vinegar.—v.t. To become acid; to bo con- 
verted into vinegar.—Acetimeter, Acet- 
ometer, as-ei-im'ot-ér, as-ct-om'et-ér yi. An 
instrument for ascertaining the strength 
or purity of acids; an acidimeter.—Acot- 
imotry, as-et-im’et-ri, x. ‘The act or mce- 
thod of ascertaining the strength or purity 
of acids.—Acetopathy as-et-op'a-thi, n. A 
method of treating al ments by applying 
diluto acetic acid to the surface of the 
body.—Acetous, Acetose, a-st’tus, as-ct- 
os’, a. Having a sour taste; having the 


































































kro’ma-top-si, n. [-opsy, from Gr. i 
sight.I iour biindness: ee 

Achronic, Achronical, a-kron'ik, a-kron’- 
ik-al, 4. ACRONYC. 

Acicula, n-sik 0-la, n, pl. Aciculz, a-sik'0- 
le. [L., dim. of acus, a needle. Acin.) A 
namo given by naturalists to a spine or 
prickle of an animal or plant.—Acicular, 
Aciculate, Aciculiform, Aciform, ; sik'ü- 
ler, n-sik'ü-lát, a-sik’ü-li-form, agi-form, 
a. Having the shape of a needle; havin 
sharp points like needles; needle-shaped. 
— Acicularly, a-sik'ü-lérdi, adv. In an 
acicular manner. _ 

Acid, as'id, a. [L. acidus, sour, from root 
ac, ak, a point, scen In acus, à necdle; 
acuo, to sharpen; acer, sharp; acco, to be 
sour; acetum, vinegar; giving such English 
words as acrid, acumen, acute, ague, cager 
&c.] Sour, sharp, or biting to the taste; no 
swect; not alkaline. — cid, as id, n. A 
sour substance; specifically, in chem. a 
compound of which hydrogen is an es- 
sential constituent. Acids possess a sour 
taste,change blue vegetable colours to red, 
and combine with bases to form salts.— 
Acidiferous, as-id-if’cr-us, «. Dearing, pro- 
ducing, or containing acids, or an acid.— 
Acidi arsid’i-i,v.t.—acidided, acidifying. 
To make acid; to convert into an acid.— 
Acidifiable, a-sid'i-fi-a-bl, «. Capable of 
beingacidified or converted into an acid.— 
Acidific, as-id-if'ik, a. Product g acidity 
or an acid. — Acidification, a-si 'j-fi-kü”- 
shon,n. Theactor processof acidifying.— 
Acidifier, a-sid'i-fi-Cr, 9. One who or that 
which acidifies; an acctificr.—Acidimeter, 
Acidimetry,as-id-im’et-tr, as-id-im’ct-rl,”. 
Same as «Lectimeler, Acelimeiry —Acldity, 
Acidness, a-sid’j-ti, as’id-ncs, m. The 
quality of being acid or sour; sourness; 
tartncsa, — Acidulate, a-sid’a-lit, v.t. — 
acidulated, acidulating. [Er. aciduler, to 
make slightly sour; . acidulus, slight 
sour.) To make acid in a moderate de- 
gree.—Acidulent, a-sid'0-lent, a, Some- 
what acid or sour; tart; peevish.—Acidu- 
lous, a-sid’a-lus, v. Slightly sour; sub- 
acid; as cream of tartar, oranges, Ec. 












































hood.] The plant wolf's-bane or monk 
hood ] eonim Meier Aconitie ak 


Aconitin, Aconitine, ak-onit-in, n. A: 
hig poisonous narcotic alkaloid, got 


Acopic, a-kop'ik, a. [Gr. akopos refix 
priv., and pos, toil, weariness]. Med. 


Acorn, ü'korn, n. (A. Sax. aceren, Ecerny 
an acorn; Goth. akran, fruit; Icel. akarn, 
Dan. agern, 0.H.G. ackeran, an acorn; the 
word originally meant simply fruit, fruit 
of the field, being allied to acre] The 
fruit of the oak; a one-celled, one-seeded, 
oval nut, which grows ina permanent cup. 
SE E 

E DT. e capsule 
of the acorn. — Acorn-oll, n. An oil cx- 
pressed from acorns.—Acorn-shell,m. Tho 
shell of the acorn; a marine molluscous 
animal, ono of the cirripeds. 

Acosmism, a-koz'mizm,n. (Gr. neg. prefix 
a, and kosmos, the world.] The denial of 
the existence of an eternal world.—Acos- 
mist, a-koz'mist, 1. One who holds the 
doctrine of acosmism.—Acosmistic, a-koz- 
mist'ik, a. Pertaining to the doctrine of 
acosmism. 

Acotyledon, a-kot'il-3“don,n.. [Gr. a, priv., 
and kotyledon, any cup-shaped cavity, from 
kotyld, a hollow.] Bot. a plant whose ` 
called spores, are not furnished with cotyl- 
edons or seed-lobes.— Acotyledonous, Be 
kot'il-u“don-us, a. Having no seed lobes. 

Acouchy, a-küsh'i, n. [Er. acouchi, agouchi, 
name in Guiana.] An animal belonging 
to the guinea-pig family, the olive cavy or 
Surinian rat, inhabiting Guiana. 

ustic, Acoustical, a-koustik, a-kous= 
tik-al, a. (Gr. akoustikos, from akoud, to 
hear.] Pertaining to the sense or organs 
of hearing, or to the science of acoustics.— 
Acoustic, n. A remedy for deafness Or 
imperiect hearing.—Acoustica ‚a-ko 
tik-al-li, adv. In relation to or in a man- 

ner adapted to acoustics.—Acoustician, a- 
kous-ti'shan,n. One skilled in the science 
of acoustics.— Acoustics, a-kous'tiks, n- 


character of vinegar; acid; causing or con- Aciform, as'i-form, d. ACICULA. `, The science of sound, teaching the cause, 
nected with acetification. Acinaceous as-in-4'shus, a. (1. acinus, a nature, and phenomena of the vibrations 
Acho, ñk, n. LA. Sax. ace, «ce, cce, ache, | grapo-stone or kernel.] Full of kerncls.— | of elastic bodies which affect the organ of 


in; acan, to ache; akin to Icel. aka, to 
rive, press hard; cog. L. ago, to. drive.] 
Pain, or continued pain, in opposition to 
sudden twinges, or spasmodic pain; a con- 
tinued gnawing pain as in toothache or 
earache; feeling of distress (heartache). 
— .i.— ached, *8* To sufler from an 
ache or pain; to be d stressed.—Achowocd, 
ak'wid, n. Same as Goutwort, 

Achene, Achenium, kën, a-kö’ni-um, n, 
(Gr. a, priv., and chaino, to yawn, to gape.) 
Bot. small dry carpel, containing a single 
seed, which does not open when ripe. , 

Achieve, a-chiv’, v.t.—achieved, achicving. 
[Fr. achever, to finish—a, to, and U.Fr. 
cheve, Fr. chef, the head or end, from L. 
caput, the head. Cur.) To perform or 
execute; to finish or carry on to a final 
and prosperous close; to obtain or brin 
about, as by effort.—Achievable, a-chiv- 
a-bl, a. Capable of being achieved or per- 
formed.—Achlovance,t a-chiv’ans, n. A- 
chievement.—Achiovement, a-chtv‘ment, 
n. Tho act of achicving or porforming; 
accomplishment; an exploit; a great or 
heroic deed; an escutcheon or ensign ar- 
morial; a hatchment.—Achlever, a-chty’- 
ér,n. Ono who achieves or accomplishes. 

Achlamydato, a-klam’id-ät, a. [Gr. a, priv.» 
and chlamy3, chlamydos, 2 cloak.] Zool. 
not possessing a mantle, as certain mol- 
luscs.—Achlamydeous, a-kla-mid'č-us, a. 
Bot. having neither calyx nor corolla, the 
flowers being without floral envelope. ` 

Achor, ü’kor, n. (Gr. ackör, dandruff.] 
Scald-head, a skin disease. 

Achromatic, ak-rd-mat‘ik, a. [Gr. a, Driv., 
and chroma, chrómatos,colour.] Destitute 
of colour; transmitting light without de- 
composing it into its primary colours; as, 
an achromatic lens or telescope.—Achro- 
maticity, Achromatism, ak’ro-ma-tis”i-ti, 

ak-ro’ma-tizm, n. The state of being ach- 

romatic; want of colour.—Achromatize, 
a-kro'ma-tiz, v.t. To doprive of colour; to 
render achromatic. — Achromatopsy, Be 


Acinarious, as-in-Wri-us, a. Bot. covered 
with HR spherical stalked vesioles re- 
sembling grape-seeds, as in some algo — 
Aciniform, a-sin'i-form, a, Having the 
form of grapes, or being in clusters like 
grapes.—Acinose, Acinous, as'in-0s, as'in- 
us, a. Consisting of minute granular con- 
cretions. 1 
Acinaciform, as-in-asi-form,a. [L.acinaces, 
Gr. akinakés, a scimetar.] Formed like or 
resembling a scimotar; as, an acinaciform 


leaf. 

Acknowledge, ak-nol'cj, v.t.—acknowledged, 
acknowledging. (Prefix a, on, and know- 
ledge] To own or recognize by avowal 
or by somo act; to assent to the truth or 
claims of; to admit to bc; to own or con- 
fess; to avow receiving. .. We acknow- 
ledge what is in some way brought or. 
set before our notice; when we confesa we 
make known, and often of our own free 
will.—Acknowledger, ak-nol'ej-6r, st. Ono 
who acknowledges. — Acknowledgment, 
ak-nol'ej-ment,«. Tho act of acknowledg- 
ing; owning; recognition; avowal; confes- 
sion: expression of thanks; something 
given or done in return for a favour; U ro- 
ceipt for moncy received. à 

Acme, ak'mú, n. [Gr. akma, a point. Root 


scent, ak-kwi-es'ent, a. Di to 
di. Acı.] Tho top or highest point; the | acquiesce; disposed to submit; quietly as- 
furthest point attained; matarity or por- 


d E senting.—Acquiescently, ak-kwi-es'ent-li, 
fection; the height or crisis of a discasc. 


Acne, ak'né, n. Origin unknown.| An | Acquire 
eruption of hard, inilamed tubercles or 

pimples on the face. 1 L 3 To gor or gain, 
Acolyte, ak'o-lit, n. (Fr. from L.L. acoty- the object belng something which is more 
thus, an aco te; r. akolouthos, a fol-| or less permanent (as fortune, title, habits, 
lower] An attendant; in the R. Cath. Ch. &c.). .. A mere on is 
„ono of an inferior order of clergy, who | not expressed by Coan Kc ut by obtain, 
attends during sorvico on tho superior prem &c.; ns, to obtain NOS acquire) & 
orders; a lay attendant so employed. k on loan.—Acquirability, ak kwir'a- 
Acondylous, Acondylose, a-kondi-lus, a- | bil'i-ti, n. Stato of bei uirable.— 
kon’di-lös, a, . [Gr. neg. prefix a, and kon- —Acquirable, ak-kwIr'a-bl. a. Ca 

dylos, a joint.) Jointless. bei acquired pede -kwir- 
Aconito, ak'on, n. (L. aconitum, Gr. | ment, n. The act of acquiring, or of mak- 
akontlon, a poisonous plant, like monk's- | ing acquisition; that which is acquired; 


Gh, chain; ch, So. loch; 6,00; 3300; A Fr ton ng, ging #1, then} th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 


` hearing. “ 
— ak-kwünt, v.t. O.Er. accointer; 
L.L. accognitare, to make known, from L. 
ad, to, and cognitus, known, from cognosco. 
cognitum, to know; same root as in know. 
To make to know; to make aware of; to 
apprise; to make familiar; inform: 
1a used before the subject of information, 
if a noun (acquaint a person with facts).— 
cquaintance, ak-kwünt'ans,m. A state 
of being acquainted, or of kayng more or 
less intimate knowledge; know edge; fa- 
miliarity (followed Dy with); a person 
known to one; the whole body of those 
with whom ono is acquainted.—Acquaint, 
- anceship, ak-kwint/ans-ship, t. 8 to of 
being acquainted. — Acquainted, ak- 
kwünt'ed, a. Having acquaintance; know- 
ing, but not a close or intimate friend. 
Acquiesce, ak-kwi-es’ v.i.—acquiesced, ac- 
quiescing. [Er. acquiescer, L. acquiesco, to 
rest, to acquiesce—ad, to, and quiesco, to 
be quiet. Quier.]_ To rest satisfied, or 
apparently satisfied, or to rest without op- 
osition and e to assent quietly; 


O ngree.— Acquiescency 
ak-kwi-<s'ens, nk-kwi-es'ens-ei, n. The act 
ot acqulescing or giving a quiet assent.— 
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8 ACTUAL 
ACQUIT ° — — — — 
en ak’tér, n. One who acts or performs; ono 
: ntains in Greece, from being often | & osents a character or acts a part 
attatonnents e Pema tural gift or rack xim lightning, [Poetical] 3 on | ina play.—Actress, ak’tres,n. A female 
men ^ -kwir'’ér, A crogen, ak’rö-jen, Dé , , r 
ens seins chest, ak | | Aching int pl, Actinia, (Gr. qe 
Laf ing; the | (as a moss, term i : tis, aklinos, a ray; 
wizishon,n. The act of acquiring; the stem or axis of growth at | fs, a&finos, anemone; 2 poly 
“thing acquired or gained : generaly ak. Ge a-kroj'en-us, a. In- being ra Jike A isset re byt Le rp 
lied to materia! eon nea k ei isi- | creasing by growth at the summit, as tho having TER a A hol haa anime 
EE REA propensity to mo 3ire pro- tree-ferns; pertaining to bu — h —— the petals ‘of a flower: often of 
. AC 39/35 Jas, = dv. Acro 8 a "TU- 1 e "n. " , d brilliant colours. — 
ber V ru trome, and lithos, a stone.) In arch. anc tin'ik, a. [Gr. aktis, aktinós, n 
Tn an acquisitive manner; MI YN Od. | en e of which only theextremi- | Actinic, ak-tin'ik, a. [Gr. aktis, aktinos, 
ition.— ess, ak-kwiz'it-iv. | scwlp. a statue, of wh See E ay.] Pertaining to rays; pertaining to 
C cain ot iets g acquisitive 5a ties are stone.—Acrolithan, a-kro lith-an, Td l onia rave ofithe — Reti A. 
propensity to acquire property; . 


id roduce the desire aponte ne — Hke Resch nk'tin-izm, n. ‘Tho radiation of heat or 
ran which is said to produce the 
to acquire and 


Ez Anton omar n (Grebe high | UPL cal sli al Bo 
s-kwit',v. titled, acquitling. | extreme, an , AT «raphy, produces chemical combina- 
— ale ter, tà discharge, to sot at rest of te ———— which reccives tho tions und dscompositions. —Actinold, ak’ 
Nal Lie ad Lita TEE | To release | Acronarcotic, ak/ro-niir-kot“ik, m. [Gr. rere Ei ep i Dur deus Me? 
E Im a aut obligation, accusa- | akros, extreme, and E. narcotic.) A nar- fuera A SOE GERD ALG —— 
e tha likes to — not ilty | cotic poison which irritates and inilames | insirum EE ao rie eden Méint) ng 
Kë oe beforo the ing); refl. to ere the alimentary canal, and acts on the ne — the solar rays.—Actinology, ak. 
to bear or conduct one’s sel — Jet pA ctous, a-kron’- ti-nol'o3i, n. The science which investi. 
Judicial sci ma Ted the charge ‘of | ik, a-kron’ik-aly ak ro-nik’ tus, a. [Gr.ak-| gatesthe bower of sun tight to auso chomi 
an oflonee-Aequitance,aickwivans,n, | roi extremo, and pus Ji Avon. | iver, tutos, d steno A radiated 
i i inatin : : i . ne od 
ar ang atter fag EE) en SE 
i i Er " Ari, = - ewe 
jt — TA Sax. —— a ficld= ed». "In an ac er manner. nesium, and iron.—Actinolitic, ak-tin’d- 
D. akker, Icel. akr, Dan. ager, G. acker, 
> Goth. akra, arable Jand, a field; L. ager, 



























































-krop'o-lis,n. [Gr,—akros, high, | lit”ik,a. Like or pertaining to actinolite, 
rope city.] The del or highest | —Actinometer, aan Ate a. An 
part of a Grecian city, usually situated on | instrument for measuring the intensity of 
an eminence commanding the town.’ - tho sun x —— ren a 
'ro-spir, n. (Gr. akros, high- | tin'9-met”rik, a. r ing 0 
Tele E line.] Tho actinometer or its use. —Actinozoa, ak. 
ann iste Wen etude | animal] A date of wilted, ef malin 
when corn germinates; also the rudimen- . 2 ated, £ i 
tary stem = first leaf which appears in | zoophytcs, embracing the Bea -anemones, 
malted grain.—Acrospired, ak'ró-spird, a, | corals, sea-pens, &c. With tho Hydrozoa 
Having or exhibiting the acrospire, they coustitute the sub-kingdom Calen- 
Across, a-kros’, prep. and adv. [Prefix a, | terata.—Actinozoon,ak-tin'o-zo"on,». An 
and cross.) From side to side: opposed to | individual member of the Actinozoa. 
along; athwart; quite over; intersecting; | Action, ak'shon, n. [L. «ctio. Acr.] The 
passing over at any angle; from ono side | stato or mE — oi being Se 
to another; crosswise. as oppos rest; activity; an act or 
Acrostic, a-kros'tik, n. [Gr. akrostichion, | thing done; the performance of a func- 
an acrostic—akros, extreme, and stichos, | tion; a deeds an ex loit; a battle or en- 
order or verse.] A composition in verse, | gagement; the mechanism or movement 
in which tho first, or tho first and last, or | of a compound instrument, or tho like; 
certain other letters of the lines, taken | agency; operation; impulse; the connected 
order, form a name, title, motto, &c., | series of events on w ich the interest of 
which is the subject of the poem.—«. Recla- | a drama or work of fiction depends; ges- 
ae to ot ung an TAOTO mn or VEU e Cl x ms or process at 
y ae IK-21-11, adv. Inthe man- | law. ` Action and ct have some mean- 
ner of an acrostic. m ings in common, but others are peculiar 
croterium, ak-ro-te'ri-um, n. pl.Acrote-| toeach. Thus, the meanings battle, law- 
T aka, [Gr. akrotérion, a sum- | suit,mechanism,belong only to the former; 
mi VE, from akros, ghost] Arch. an | those of law, part of a play, to tho latter. 
meetin ot a pediment, or à small pedestal | So we speak of a course of action. But we 
ng on tho angle. : may speak of performing a noble action 
erotic, a-krot'ik, a. (L.L ` 
Gr aros arte 5l ‚ acroticus, from | ora noble act.—Actionable, ak shore; 
: , me.) Med. belonging to | a. Furnishing ground for an action a 


Gr. agros, Skr. ajra, a field. From root ag, 

d ak, as iu L. Er Icel. aka, to drive, the 
word probably meaning originally the 
place to or over which cattle were driven; 
a pasture. Acorn is from this root.] A 
definite quantity of land. "The Dritish 
statuteorim acre contains 160square 

5 or es, or 4810 square yards.— 
God'a acre, God's field; the church-yard.— 
Acreable, a’kér-a-bl, a. According to the 
acre; measured or estimated in acres or by 
the acre.—Acreage, ü'kér-àj, ». The num- 
ber of acres in a piece of land; acres taken 
collectively.—Acred, ü'kérd, a. Possessing 
acres or landed property. 

Acrid, ak'rid,a. [From L. acer, acris acre, 
sharp: with id, from the common L. ad- 
jective termination idus, Acın.) Sharp 
or biting to the taste; pungent; bitter; 
virulent; bitter fas in temper or disposi- 
tion).—Acrid, ak'rid, n. An acrid or irri- 
tant poison.—Acridity, Acridness,a-krid’- 
i-ti, ak'rid-nes, n. The quality of being 
acrid or pungent., ` 

ony, ak ri-mo-ni, n. [L. acrimonia, 
from aeris, sharp.] Acridity; pungency: 
sharpness or severity of temper; bitterness 
of expression; acerbity; asperity.—Acrimo- 
Menon tte tet pli f 
d D ; r; virulent; ic: 
stinging.--Acrimontously, ak ri manner 
li,ady, Inan acrimonious manner; sharp- 


; ffecting external surf - 
ly; bitterly; pungently.— Acrimonious. rer ro Suriaces, ; law.—Actionably, ak’shon-a-bli, adv. In 
ness, ak-ri-m0‘ni-us-nes,n. The quali krot e ro-tizm,n. [Gr. a, priv.;and | an actionable manner. i 
wang. — ness of the — - absent or weak- | Active, ak'tiv. a. Fr. actif, active; Li. acti- 


; us, Act.) Having the power or property 
» AKL, v.i. [L. ago, actum, to exert power, of acting; cxerting or having the power to 
aliat in motion, to do; Gr. ago, to lead ; exert an influcnco (as o i to Passed; 


a-kris'i-a, n. [Gr. ne fix a,s 
krisis, judgment. Andi pret e, and 
A 
(which ec Men, to drive, and to E. acre performingactions quickly: quick:nimble: 
b 


ent can be formed — 


ing no indications of —— wir t power; to produce 


€ . . ` : risk; agile; constantly enga in action; 

de tak'ri-tad.n, -{U.acritudo, Acrip.] Ss ez bein, 0.08 motion; to carry | busy; nseiduous; SE or charac- 
d acrid auality aeaii, | ied: 1 purpose ar determination of by action, work, or by tho perfor 
ro-0-mat"ik, ak/ro--mat" — — one's self; to rform, as —— ei me mance of business (an active demand for 


transact: to do or pe goods); actually proceeding (active hostili- 
asceal ; les); gram. expressing action, especial 
toumls fo perform on oras on the stage; | action affecting an objects transitive. — 
p mA That which rs tornterfeit.— Act ‚ak’tiv-li,adv, In an activo man- 
which has been done; a deed: mo done or | ner.—Activity, ak-tivi-ti, n. Tho state or 


an exploit; Zwee 
one who practises Le uncer; — of Dower a ie ect of ‚ieh active foros; nfmblensee: asili P brisk: 
ba on E somersaults, PELE el iy, or real existence, as opp Med to Met ee, ak'tiv-nes, n. State of 
— ioe called scenes; a portions | Sp. alcoi. Ar. Ft, ele GR 
highest, and ka; Kúrp'us, a, (Gr. akros i 8; a d ; edi . 4, Ar. al-qoton, from d 


karpos, fruit. 
growth of A power terminates the 


| high, and a. [Gr.akros 
skulled; arena the end. High- 


ecrec. ct, or ] : ` 
allyo aw, CS- | original] 3 kin 
a uq pur EP or tunlo mado of fatter fat 
somo mis- E worn to protect the 


repared or 
Ree un & Suitable posture = eger | Actor Actress 


: ig — è, | Actu r Acr. 

l ak'tü-al ; existing 
| pr pyramidal. the skull high performed; ractically a ping acted or | really’ and objgetively; rudi ; effective 
summ Tran, a re | Blog, a. Performing qe ble—Acting, | operative; effectual: opposed to potentia 

honda amt, and unos, Thunde T. | functions; doing the real Wo A servico, or | or nominal ; now existing; prescnt. — 
to c tad for a nominal or honorary holder ne the Romething actual or real,—Actualist, 


Sn A Dio ak'tn-al-ist, n. u 
Playing on tho stage, —Actor, alities: opposed i. du fal wi em 






tub, bull; oil pound; t, Se, abunc—the Er. ue 
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Actuary, ak'tü-a-ri, 1. (L. actuarius, A 


Actuate, ak'tü-üt, v.l.—actuated, actuating. 


Aculeate, Aculeated, a-kü'To-at, a-k012-l- 


Acumen,a-kü’men,?%. [L.acumen,from acuo, 


fit, v.i — acuminated, acuminating. To 


ACTUARY 9 ADHERE 






























innocence, and went naked. — Adamitic, 
ad-am-it'ik, a. Pertaining to the Adam- 
ites or to Adam. 

ant, ad’a-mant, n, [L. adamaa, ada- 
mantis, Gr. «damas, the hardest iron or 
steel, anything inilexibly. hard, the dia- 
mond; lit. the unconqucrable—Gr. a, priv. 
and domad, to tame. TAME DIAMOND.) 
Any substanco of impenetrable hardness: 
chiefly a rhetorical or poctical word. 
(Formerly it sometimes meant the dia- 
mond, sometimes loadstone.)—Adamant- 
ean, Adamantine, ad'a-mant-c"an, ad-a- 
mantin, a, Made of adamant; having the 
qualities of adamant; impenctrable. 
Adapt, a-dapt’, v.t. |L. ada o—ad, to, and 
apto, to fit. Ärr.] To make suitable; to 
make to correspond; to fit or suit; to pro- 
portion; to remodel, work up, and render 


lost the power of developmentand become 
rotten; putrid: applied to eggs; hence, bar- 
ren; producing nothing. —v.t.— addled, 
adding: To make rottcn, as egga.—Addle- 
headed, b 


ak'tü-al-nes, The quality of being actual. 
—Actuality, ak-tü-al'i-ti, v. The state of 
being actual; that which is real or actual. 
—Actualization, ak'tü-nl-iz-à"shon, um. 

making real or actual.—Actua ize, ak'tü- 
al-iz, v.t.—actualized, actualizing. To make 
actual. — Actually, ak’ta-al-li,adv. In 
fact; really; with active manifestation. 































Addle-pated, «. Stupid; mud 


dled. 

Address, ad-dres’, v.t. (Fr. adresser. Dnzss.] 
To direct or aim words; to pronounce; to 
apply to by words or writings; to accost; 
to speak to; todircct in writing; to write 
an address on; to court or make suit to.— 
To address one's self to, to speak to; to 
address.—n. The act of addressing one's 
selí to a person; a speaking to; any speech 
or writing in which one person or set of 
persons makes a communication to an: 
other person or set of persons; manner of 
speaking to another; a persons ing 

in conversation; courtsh pin this sense 

generally in the plural); skill; dexterity; 
adroitness; direction of a letter.—Addres- 
see, ad-dres'3, n. One who isad — 

Addresser, ad-dres’ čr, m. One who ad- 

dresses or petitions. 


clerk; a registrar, from acta, records, acts.] 
A registrar or clerk; an oflicial in a joint- 
stock company, particularly an insurance 
company, whose duty 16 18 to make the 
necessary computations, especially com py: 
tations of some complexity.—Actuar al, 
ak-ta-Wri-al, a, Of or pertaining to an 
actuary or to his business. 


[From act.] To put into action; to move 
or incite to action.—Actuation, ak-t0-1- 
shon, n. The state of being put in action. 
—Actuator, ak'ta-it-cr, 1. Uno whoactu- | A 
ates or puts in action. bil”i-ti, a-dapt‘a-bl-nes, m. Tho qu 
able, a-dapta-bl, a. Ca ble of being 
adapted.—Adaptation, a -ap-tà'shon, m. 
The act of adapting or making suitable; 
the state of being suitable or fit; that 
which is adapted.—Adaptedness, a-dapt’- 
ed nes, ». State of being adapted; suit- 
ableness.—Adapter, adap n. One who 

| ptive ta-dapl- 

iv, a. Tending to adapt; suitable. 

Adar, &dür,n. A Hebrew month, answer- 
ing to the latter part of February and the 
beginning of March, the twelfth of the 
sacred and sixth of the civil gem 

Add, ad, v.t. Da addo, to add—ad, to, and 
do, to put, to place, to give.] 'To set or 
put together; to join or unite; to put into 
one sum; to annex; subjoin; say further. 
2 v.i. To be or serve as an addition (with 
to); also, to perform the arithmetical one“ 

il- 


ed, a. IL. aculeus, a spine, à prickle, dim. 
of acus, à needic. Acip.) Bot. having 
prickles or sharp points; zool. having à 
sting. — Aculeiform, a-kü'lé--form, a. 
Formed like a prickle.—Aculeolate a-k0’- 
lc-ö-lüt, a. Bot. having small prickles or 
sharp points. 


or instance as authority or evidence; to 
bring to notice as bearing on a subject.— 
Adducent, ad-düs'ent, a. Bringin for- 
ward or togcther (an adducent muscle).— 
Adducer, ad-düs'ér, n, One that adduces. 
—Adducible, nd-düsi-bl, a. Capable of 
being adduced.—Adduction, ad-duk'shon, 
m. The act of adducing; anat. the action 
by which.a part of the body js drawn to- 
wards the bodily axis.— Adductive, ad- 
duktiv, a. Ad ucing or bringing for- 
ward.—Adductor, ad ukt'er, 1. A muscle 
which draws one part of the bedy toward 


to sharpen. Acip.] Quickness of percep- 
tion; mental acuteness or. penetration; 
keenness of insight; sagacity.—Acumin- 
ate, Acuminated, a-kQ’min-it a-kü’min- 
fit-ed, a. [Js acuminatus, sharpened. 
Pointed; acute. — Acuminato, a-kü'min- 


render sharp or kecn.—v.i.t To taper toa 
point.—Acumination, a-kü^min-à"shon, n. 
Act of acuminating or sharpening; a point- 
ed extremity; a sharp point or Jag. 
Acupressure, Acupression, ak-ü-pre’shür. 
ak-ü-pre'shon, n. [L. «cus, a nceule, an 
E. press] Surg. a method of stopping 
hemorrhage in arteries In amputations, 
&c., by means of necdles or wires which 
keep tho wound closo instead of ligatures. 
—Acupress, ak'ü-pres, v.t. To stop hormor- 


taining to adenology.—Adenology, ad-en- 


being added.—Addable, Addib j 
of ol’o-ji, n. The doctrine of glands, their 


ad'i-bl, a. Capable 
dition,ad-di'shon,n. Thoact or process of 
adding; tho uniting of two or more num- 
bers in one sum; the rule or branch of 
arithmetic which treats of adding num- 
bers; an increase; something added; a title 
coming aftcra personal name (Shak. )—Ad- 
ditional, ad-di’shon-al, a. Added; supple- 
mentary.—Additionally, ad-di/shon-a -li, 
adv. By way of addition.—Additive, ad"- 
it-iv, a. Falling to be added; additional; 
helping to increase. 

dax, ad'aks, 11. A species of largo ante- 


Adenotomy, ad-CI ? 
acutting.] A cutting orincision of a gland. 

Adephagla, adz-faji-a,n. (Gr. aden, abun- 
dantly, and phagd, to et) Morbidly 
voracious appetite. i 

Adept, -dept , n. Nr adeptus, yp. of adi- 
piscor,toobtun. Alchem sts who were re- 
puted to have obtained the philosopher's 
stone were termed adepta; hence ept, & 


tion of acupuncture. f - lope inhabiting Africa, with long and \ t 
Acuru, ak'd-r0, 2. The name in India of | beautifully twisted horns. roficient.] Onctully skilled or wellve 
a fragrant aloc-w Addendum, ad-den'dum, 7. 1. Addenda, | in any art; a roficient.—a. Well skilled, 


ad-den’da. [L.] A thing to be added; an 
addition; an appendix to a work. 
Adder, ad’ér, n, [O.E. addre, addere, by 
loss of initial» from A Sax. nadre, neddre, 
O. and Prov. E. nedder, Icel. nadr, Goth. 
nadrs, Q. nalter. For A similar loss of n 
comp. apron, napron.] A venomous ser- 
pent, the common viper, found in Britain 
and over Europe.—Adder-fly, n. A name 
of the dragon- "—Adder-plke, n. A small 
fish, the lesser weeverorsting-fish.—Adder- 
stone,n. A name given to certain round 
orated stones, popularly supposed 
nave a kind of supermakurel eflicacyin cur- 
ingthebitesof add ,.—Adder's-tongue qp. 
A Bpecies of fern.—Adder's-wort, n. Snake- 


Adequate; ad'e-kwat, a. [L. adequatus, 
from acuo, to sharpen. From root ac, «k, 

ding 
e state of being 


minute distinctions, or characterized by adequate; a sufficiency for a particular 


the use of such; char: cterized by keeuness 
of insight: opposed to dull or stupid ; 
having nice or quick sensibility, suscep- 
tible of slight impressions (acute hearing}; 
keen; sharp: sax of pain; high in pitch; 
shrill: said of sound; med, a term applied 
to a disease which is attended with more 
or less violent symptoms, and comes 
specdily to a crisis; geom, less than a right 
anglc.—Acute ,2-kOt/li, adv. In an acuto 
manner; sharply; keenly; with nice discri- 
mination.—Acuteness, a-kat'ncs, n. Tho 
quality of being acute; sharpness; kecn- 


ness; sa. : acumen. 
Adage, ad a, n. (Fr. adage, I. adagium, 


Adequateness, ad e-kwütcnes, n. The e 
of being adequate; sufficiency. 
Adhere, ad-hér, v.i.—adhered, adMrm . 


cleave; to become closely joined or united; 
to be fixed in attachment or devotion.— 
Adherence, ad-húr'ens, n. The uality or 
state of adhering; fidelity; attach- 
men rent, ad-hérent,a. Sticking 
fast to something; clinging; attached.— 
ad- ent, -hürer, 
n. One who adheres; onc who follows a 
leader, party, or profession; a follower or 
ets DAY Aaheren h 


addico, addictu 
to devote—ad, to, and. dico, to dedicato. 
To apply habitually; to habituate: genc- 
rally wi 


which has obtaincd credit by long uso. . in a bad sense (followed by to); as, to aq- tly, ad-hér’ent-li, adv. 

Adagio, a-dii'jd, a. and adv. UE) Music, dicLono's self to temperance.—Addicted, | in an adherent manner.— A on, ad- 

slow; slowly, leisurely, and with graco.— | ad-dikt’ed, a. Habitually practising; ven | hëzhon,n. [L.adhasio, from adhereo, 
(followed by to).— adhere.] Theactor stato of adhering, or 


up; devoted; habituate 
Addictedne -dikt'ed-nes,n. The qus 
lity orstateof ing addicted.—Addiction, 
ad-dik’shon, n. The act of devoting or giv- 
ing up one's self to a puce the of 
be ng devoted; devotion. 

O Additional, &c. ADD 


Sw. adel (socn in ko-adel, cow urine), urino; 
Sc, addle, putrid water, urine.] aving 


, adam, n. Tho namo of the first 
man; henco,the frailty inherent in human 
nature. — Adam’s apple, the prominence 
on tho foro part of the throat.—1danv’s 
necdle, the popular name of tho plants 
othorwiso called Yucca.—Adamic, a-dam’- 
ik, a. Pertaining to Adam.—A site, 
ad'am-1t, n. One of an ancient religious 
sect who aimed at establishing a state of 


rence (adhesion to a treaty). — Adhesive, 
ad-hYsiv, a. Sticky; ins. — Adhe- 
Se, ellas m 
The state or quality of boing —— 


ch, chain; ch, So. loch; 8,90; Jjob; i, Er ton; n8, sing; wu, then; th, thin; Ww, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 





10 ADMONISH 































































ADHIBIT 
e , dispenses; ono who has th 
i court, —Adjudicator, butes, or k 
AT EE ere, SE 
A niit. ud. [L. adhibeo, adkibi- unct, ad'jungkt, n. [Li.adjunctus, Joined, e, e irtratorsh » 


| j d, to, and jungo, junctum, 
— Something added toan- 


( administrator.—Administratrix, ad-min’. 
other, but not essentially a part of it. o 


is-trat-riks, n. A female administrator. 
Admirable, &c. ADMIRE, ; 

al, admiral, N. wen amiral, Fr, 

miral, from Ar. amir, cmir, a prin 

Chick, with the Ar. article sufixal] d 
naval officer of tho highest rank; a com- 
mander-in-chief of a iicct or navy; there 
being three degrees of this rank, namely, 
admiral, vice-admiral, and rcar-admıral: 
the ship which carries the admiral; also. 


m—ad, to, and habco, to hold.] Toapplyt; 
to n (one’s signature). — bition, 


i-bi’ \ of adhibiting. € ; not wh 
Mosis stake remi nta mA meta ducet ul 
dia, through, and E. acted DE $ I The act of joining; the 
to the actinic or chemical rays of light. jungk'shon, n. tive àd-jungk tiv. 
orous, a-di-afor-us, a.. [Gr. e, priv, | thing joined. —Adjunc ve, ad-Jungk KV, 
[o res MER TT 
Jee Hight nor Bras monle q, eet ad -Jungk tel ade. in 
priv., dia, through, and thermé,heat.] Im- m SCH vo qnanner ion with; by way 


rvious to heat. s t : the most considerable ship of any Deet: a 
Asten, ck Ver. dst on er oor s Pipetite nd adjured, adjuring, | name given na u — of butterfli 

en Geil Lit. to God: an ellipsis | [L. adjuro—ad, to, and Juro, to swear.] | Vanessa ke sa, Atl Peat at aE and Lis 

ix ` Se Ee GR Se feret art % charge, bind, or command, earnestly | menitis camilla, or white admiral.— Ad. 


miralship, ad’mi-ral-ship, n, The office o 
power ofan ad miral.—Admiralty, ad'mi- 
ral-ti, ». The oflice and jurisdiction of the 
officials appointed to take the gencral | 
management of the naval affairs of astate; 
the oflicials collectively; the building in 
which they transact business.. Admiral | 
shell, n. The popular name of asub-genug | 
of magnificent molluscous shells, 
Admire, ad-mir, v...—admired, admiring, 
[Fr. admirer, L. adiniror—ad, and miror, 
to wonder.] To wonder at]; to regard with 
wonder mingled with approbation, esteem, 
reverence, or allection; to take pleasure in i 
the beauty of; to lool: on or contemplate 
with pleasure.—v.i. To fecl or express ad- | 
miration. — Admirer, ad-mir’cr, a. One i 
who admires; one who esteems greatly; 
ono who o enly shows his admiration of a 
woman; a lover, —Admiringly, ad-miring- | 
li, adv. In an admiring manner; wit | 
admiration,—Admiration, ad-mi-rüshon, 
a. Wonder}; wonder mingled with pleas- 
ing cmotions, as approbation,esteem, love, 
orveneration; an emotion excited bysome- 
thing L...atiful or excellent.— Admirable, 
ad‘mi-ra-bl, o Worthy of admiration; 
most oxcelleut. — Admirableness, ad‘ mi- T 
ra-bl-nes, 9.— Admirably, ad'mi-ra-bli, ! 
adv. Inanadmirable mauncr; excellently; | 
exceedingly well. : | 
dmissible, Ze, Under Apuir, 
Admit, ad-mit’, v.t.—«admitted, admitting. 
[L. admitto—ad, to, and mitlo, missum, to 
send, seen also in conunit, submit, mission, 


solemnly.—Adjuration, ad-jü-rä’shon, 
* “The ab Ste a solemn charg- 
ing on oath; a solemn oath,—Adjuratory, 
ad ur a-to-ri, a, Containing an adjura- 
iion, or characterized by adjurations.— 
Adjurer, ad-Jür'ér, n. Ono who adjures. 

Adjust, ad-just’, ot, [Fr. ajuster—L. ad, to, 
and justus, just, exact. Just,] To fit; to 
make correspondent; to adapt; to accom- 
modate; to put in order; to regulate or 

Ee 

stances of temperature and humidity. | satisfactory state,sothat particsaro 
See aratni. To convert in the result.—Adjustable, ad-just a-bl, a, 
$ into adi re.—Adipocerous, ad-i-pos'ér- | Capable of being adjusted.—Adjuster, ad- 
us, a. Keluting to adipocere; containing | just'ér, n. One who or that which adjusts, 
ndipocere. —Adjustive, ad-just'iv, a, Tending or 
serving to adjust.—Adjustment, ad-just’- 
ment, n. The act of adjusting. 

Adjutant, ad'jü-tant, n. [L. adjutans, ppr. 
of adjuto, to assist—ad, and juvo, jutum, to 
help.] Aiit. an officer whose business is 
toassista commanding officer by recciving 
and communicating ordcrs.—Adjutancy, 
ad ja tan-si, nv. ‘The office of an adjutant. 
—Adjutant-bird, Adjutant-crane, Adju- 
tant -stork, n. A very large grallatorial 
bird allied to the storks; a native of tho 
warmer parts of India, It feeds on car- 

Adjater eN — l A 
: or,i ad-jüt'ér, n. A helper; a cor.d- 
jutor.—Adjutrix,t ad-j ‘trike, m. A female 
assistant.— Adjuvant, ad'jü-vant or ad-jü"- 
vant, 2. An assistant; med. a substance 
added to a prescription to aid the opcra- 
tion of the principal ingredient or basis, 


expression of kind wishes at the parting 
of friends.—n. 1, Adieus or Adioux, a- 
diz’. —— or commendation to the 
care o 1 “ig 
Adipic, a-dip'ik, a. [L. adeps, adipis, fat.) 
Of or belonging to fat. 
Adi , ad‘i-po-str, n, IL. adeps, fat, 
and cera, Wax.] A soit, unctuous, or Wax, 
substance, into which the flesh of deac 
animals is converted when protected from 
atmospheric air, and under certain cir- 


Adi Adipsy, ear] tay a-dip'si, n. [Gr. 
a, Priv., 2 ipaa, thirst.] Med. the total 
absence of thirst.—Adipsous, a-dip'sus, a. 


ad, to, and jaceo, to lic. ucar or 
close; bordering upon; rests Den ad- 





t acen ad-ja’ i f 
So as to be adjacent. "77 —— 


Adjective, ad'jek-tiv,n. [L. ectivum, ad- easure, ad-mc'zhür, v.i.— «d; 

i y : e AU- Jd—Gdineasurcd, | &c. ‘ors , e » 

: — dato. nd jac = Eo throw] admeasuring. [L. ad, to, and E. measure. | to; pepe pul à to PTUS 
— aquality of thethi i a oun oexpress | Mzasunr.] To ascertain tho dimensions, | in argument; to receive as true; to permit, 
| attributed to itor to specily or deserts | surement ad en Admon | grant, or allow, or to be capable of; to 

2 thing as distinct from something else, | of admeasuring; the measure of a thing GA e to own; to open ut To 


Give warrant or allowance: to grant O 
` the IY 


or dimensions ascertained, —Admeasurer, )ortunity; to permit: with of ( 


ne zhürtr, n. Onc who, 

l dminiculary, ad-min-ik'ü- 

ler, ad-min-ik’ü-la-ri, a. Dee 

A pro yay, or support.] Supplying help; 
u port. T 


o not admit of this interpretation).— 
Admittable, ad-mit’a-bl, a. Capable of , | 
being admitted.—Admittability, ad-mit'- 
a-bil”i-ti, n. Capability of.—Admittance, 
ad-mit'ans, n. The act of admitting; pers — 
mission to enter; entrance.—Admittedly, 
ad-mit'ed-li, adv. By admission, acknow- 
edgment, or concession,—Admitter, ad- 
mitér, n. One who admits —Admissible, 


ective; having the import of 

ive. —Adjec rally ectively, ad. ek- 

Sanl; ps ‚adv. By way of, or 
ola, adjoin’, v.t. [Fr. adjoindre; $, ad- | E lending aid or sup 

H d 1 . A Gët " . n XA ter, ad-min’ is-tér v.t. D 
ae end Sara * on zo] nistro—ad, to, and ministro, D * 


E end.—v.i. To lie or be next or j d 
ae fo bo contiguous. Adjoining adenine agent or directing and controlling official; 


P a. Adjacent; contiguous; neighbourin is’ d ‘opi 
x —— g. of laws; toa IT ad-mis‘i-bl, a. [Fr. admissible, LL, ad- 
| “former amp" Dg eterne, Or, A Geer "tom adl, tig. W 
diet iow Jour a day, L. diurnus at: in tender, as an oath; law, | lowed ———— oes aati or 
, 3, a ) of a - ig^i bil TE e inm 
4 prti off or p defer in mS Meis tare = xollecling debts, pa ing pr S adanissible, Ginet, duality o f boing 
; spend the meeting of i 1 te assistance; to bring | In dm: Jes a bs ads | 
as of a publi , or supplies: with to: ‚an tn admissiblo manner; so as to be ad 4 
day: to Dntpone foa fatar a ati | de onda Ricos; ic to oct iler ‘mitted. — Admission. ad inten, m, (i 
fame body.—w.i Toceasosittingandearry, | Sen, of administrator.-—Admintaterias | Au missio.] The act of admitting; power y 
ing on business fora Gre Allee : ini ri-al, a, taining to ad. | power tion to enter; entrance; access; . 
"e the pe ment s. The act of adjourning; | noc stration, or to the executive part of | Power to approach; the granting of an ar- ) 
5 period during which a public body ad Ea len, — A, able, ad-min'is- Gument or position not fully proved; 2 
: Aden sittings. ay l a. Capable of being administe d nowt or statement admitted; acknowledg- i 
ete "ado adjudged, adjudging. The act of ad on, ad-min is-trü”shon, n. crime Ane — — I i 
Tes d Ae E DOE.) To award | agement; por i ieTinB direction; man: | ing Ro, Gran | 
hue exordio foment of public airs; | adem sion; admitting. — Admitsive | 
} Adudging; adjud sb E act of | the person erras ek h Government; admission. Singi Mmo — i 
‚ad JO di-kat. ypo eoe with such functio es ju no are intrusted ix, ad-miks’, v.t, [Prefix ad, to, and j 
tanoa caii oand adj feo, to ei eee me management of the NND ; law, ee To minglo with something 80.— B - 
d 2: udge; ' si udgo. J UDGE.] | debt paying ET tie in collecting mingi sre E e tfr; a Tho aes a 4 
Ada ud ents to given judicial deta’ tributin the property an Sacis, and dis- | by min ne ings Uit whitch CT d 
— cation, on oon tive, nd-min'is.-tr&t je oe | Admonish, ad-mon'ish, v.t. [O.E. amoneste 4 
cud 1 in rech ] n na ing to administration. Liv, a. Por. | O.Fr, amonester, to ——— proha d. 






ad, and L.l. monestum for L. monitum, 
DD. of moneo, to warn. Moxtriox.] 0 


Em Who diee] » One who admin. 
Warn or notify of a fault; to roprovo 


» Manages, distri. 















Fite, für, 





fat, fall; mb, met, her; 
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ADNASCENT 11 ADVENTURE 


mildness; to counsel against wrong prac- | Adosculation, ad-os'kü-là"ghon, n. Mu, ad, | like a : 

mias; to caution or advise; to instruct or to, and osculatio, a kissing, from osculum, | brant, shadow; to shadow forth faint shar 

direct; to remind; to recall or incite to | a kiss, 03, orts, the moutl A| (Tbe impreg- | dow, or showing a slight resomblance.— 

duty.—Admonisher, ad-mon'ish-ér, n. One naiion of plants; impregnation of animals | Adumbration, ad-um-brá'shon, n. The act 
who admonishes.— Admonishment,t ad- | by oxternal contact merely. of adumbrating orshadowing forth; afaint 
mon’ish-ınent, 91. Admonition.—Admoni- Adown, a-doun’, prep. [A.SaX. of-dûne off | or imperfect representation of a thing.— 
tion, nd-mo-ni'shon, 9 The act of ad- | orírom the down or hill.] From a higher Adumbrative, ad-um'bra-tiv, d. Sh OW- 
monishing; counsel or advice; gentle re- y A. 
proof; instruction 11 dutics; caution; di- 
rection. — Admonitivo, ad-mou’ it-iv, 4. 
Containing admonition. — Admonitively, 
ad-mon’ it-iv-li, adv.’ By admonition.— 
Admonitor, ad-mon'it-cr, It. An ndmon- 
isher; a monitor, —Admonitorlal, ad-mon’- 
j.tö"rl-al, a. Admonitory,—Admonitory, 
ad-mon'i-to-ri,d. Containing admonition; 
tending or serving to admouish. 

Adnascent,t ad-nus'ent, a. [la ad, to, nas- 
cens, growing.] Growing on gomertliing 
elso.—Adnate, adnit, a. [L. adnatus— 
ad, to, and natus grown Growing at- 
tached: chictl aterm in bot. 

Adnominal, ad-nom'in-al, a. Gram, Ye- 
lating to an adnoun or adjective; adjco- 
tival.— Adnoun, ad'noun, 2. Gram, au 
adjective or attribute, SO called because 
going with a noun. 

- Ado, a-do', n. [Profix a for at, and do, that 
is, to do; «t being here the sign of the in- 
finitive, asin Ice andic.] .Dustle; trouble; 
labour; difliculty. > 

Adone, a-do’be, n. [Sp.] A sun-dricd 

prick. 

Adolescence, Adolescency, ad -o-les'ens, 
ad-o-les/en-si, 1. [L. adolescentia—ad, 
and olesco, to grow.) The state of growing: 
t rper almost exclusively to the young of 
the human race; vouth, or the period of 
life between childhood amd, the full de- 
velopment of the frame.—Adolescent ad- 
o-les'ent, €. Growing up; advancing from 
childhood to manhood. 

Adonic, Adonean, a-don'ik, ad-d-nt‘an, a. 
[From Adonis, a mythical porsonage 
among the Greeks, originally the Phonl- 
cian sun-god,] Of or pertaining to Adonis. 
—Adonic verse, 10 Greek and Latin poctry, 
averse consisting of a dactyl and a spon- 
deo or trochec.—Adonise,t Adonize,t ad'- 
on-iz, v.t. To make an Adonis of one’s se 
with tho view of attracting admiration. 

Adopt, adopt”, v.t. [L. adopto ad, and 



















































































































to a lower situation; down; along the 
length of; downwards; all along.—adv. 

Downwards conn: br Bot ` 

pressed, ad-prest', a. ol. growing 
parallal to and in contact with a stem but 
not adhering to it. 

Adrift, a-drift’, a. or adv. (Prefix a, on 
and drift, a driving or floating. Dien, 
Floating at random; impelled or moving 
without direction; at the mercy of winds 
and currents; swayed by any chance ira- 
pulso; at sea; ata loss. 1 

Adroit, adroit’, a. [Fr. adroit, dexterous, 
—a, to, and droit, right, as opposed to left 
(comp. dexterous, from L. dexter, right); 
from L. dircctus, siraight, direct.] Dex- 
terous; skilful; expert; active 1n the usa 
of tho hand, and, figuratively, in the ex- 

. ercise of tho mental faculties; ready in 1u- 

vention or execution —Adroltly, a-droit’- 

li, adv. In an adroit mauner; with dex- 
tority; readily: skilfully.—Adroltness, it- 
droit/nes, n. The quality of being adroit; 
dexterity; readiness. 

Adry, adri’, a. or adv.. [Prefix a for of, 
intens., and dry.) Thirsty; in want of 


ing forth; faintly resembling. —Adumbra- 
tively, ad-um'bra-tiv-li, adv. Inan adum- 
nents — 
uncous, ad-ungk'us, d. (L. aduncus 
hooked—ad to ET Hooked; 
bent or made in the form of a hook.—Ad- 
uncity, ad-un'si-ti, n. llookedness. 
Adust, a-dust’,a. (Li. adustus, b —ad, 
to, and uro, ustum, to burn.] Burned; 
scorched; parched up; looking as if burned 
or scorched. 
Advance, ad-vans', v.t.—advanced, advanc- 
ing. (Fr. avancer, from avant, f 
whencealso E.van), L.abante, from before, 
n front—ab, irom, ante, Ucfore.] To bring 
forward; to move further in front; to pro- 
mote; to raise toa higher rank; to forward 
or further; to encourage the progress of; 
to enhance (price); toacceleratethe growth 
of; to offer or propose; to bring to view or 
notice, as something one 13 prepared to 
abide by; to allege; to su ply beforehand; 
to furnish on t, or before gaods are 
delivered, or work donc.—v.t. To move or 
go forward; to proceed; to make progress; 
to grow better, greater, wiser, or older; to 
rise in rank, office, or consequence m. 
moving forward or towards the front; a 
march forward; gradual progression; in- 
provement; advancement; promotion; à 
proposal; a first step towards; addition to 
price; rise in price; & giving beforehand; 
that which is given be orchand, especially 
money.—In advance, in front; before; be- 
forehand; before an equivalent is received. 
—Advancement,ad-vaus'ment,n. Theact 
of advancing; the state of being advanced; 
the act of promoting; preferment; promo- 
tion; improvement; furtherance. — Ad- 
vancer,ad-vans’er,n. One whoadvances.— 
Advance-note,». A draft on the owner or 
agent of a vessel, generally for one month's 
wages, given by the master to a sailor on 
his signing the articles of ement. 
Advantage, ad-van'tij, n. IO. Fr. advantage 
Fr.avantage,from avant before. ADVANCE.) 
Any state, condition, circumstance, oppor- 
tunity, or mcans specially favourable to 
success, prosperity, or any | esired end (tho 
advantage of a good constitution, of an ex- 
cellent education); superiority ; benefit; 
in: profit.—v.t.—advantag advaniag- 
ing. Tobrin advantage to; to be of service 
to; to benefit; to yiel profit or gain to. 
— Advantageous, ad-van-tä/jus, d. Being 
of advantage; aee useful; hene- 


drink; athirat. 

Adacititious, ad-si-ti’shus, a. [L. adscisco, 
to take knowingly,to ap ropriate.] Added; 
taken us supplemental s additional; no! 
requisite. —Adseititiously, ad-si-ti’shus-li, 
adv, In an adscititious manner, 

Adscript, ad'skript, 2t. UA, adscriplus, pp. 
of adscrilo, to enroll—ad, to, and scribo, 
to write.] One who is he d to service as 
attached to some object or place; a serf.— 
Adscriptive, ad-skriptiv, a. Pertaining to 
an adscript. i 

Adstriction, ad-strik’shon, 2. Li. adstrictio, 
—ad, to, and siringo. Strict.) A binding 
fast together; costiveucss; constipation. 

Adularia, ad-ü-lü La, n. [From Adula, 
the summit of the St. Gothard, where fine 
specimens are got.] A vory pure, limpid, 
translucent variety of the common ielspar, 
called also moonstone. > 

Adulation, ad-i-li’shon, 7. pi adulatio, 
adulationis, a fawning, adulor, adulatus, 
toflatter.] Servilo flattery; praise In ex- 
cess, or beyond what 18 merited high com- 

liment.—Adulate, ad’ü-lät, v.t. o show 

eigned devotion to; to flatter servilely.— 
Adulator,ad'ü-lat-ér,m. A flattercr.—Ad- 
ulatory, ad’ü-lät-o-Tl, d. Flattering. 

Adult, a-dult”, a. [L. adultus, grown to 
maturity, from ad, to, olco; to graw. AD- 
OLESCENCE.] Having arrived at mature 
cars, or to full size and strength; pertain- 

ing or relating to full growth; suitable 
for an adult.—Adult, a-dult/,n. A person 
grown to full size and strength.—Adult- 
ee Ee a, The state of being 
adult. 

Adulterate a-dul'tér-üt, v.t.—adulicrated, 
adulteraling. (la, adultero, from adulter, 
mixed, an adulterer—«d, to, and alter, 
other.] To dobase or deteriorate: by an 
admixture of forcign or baser materials.— 
Adulterant, a-dul'terant, n. Tho person 
or thing that adulterates —Adulteration, 
a-dul'ter-i"shon, n. Tho act of adulterafr 
ing, or tho stato of being adulterated or 
dobascd Br foreign mixture, — Adulter- 
ator, a-dul'tér-üt-ér, n. One who. 

Adultery, a-dul‘tér-i, n. IL. adullerium 

from adulier, an adulterer. ApuLTERATE.| 

Violation of the marriage-bed; sexua 





own child; to take to one's solf hy choice 
or approval, as principles, opinions, à 
course of conduct, &c.—Adoptability, Ar 
dopt’a-bil”i-ti, 2. The stato of being 
adoptable.-Adoptable, a-do t'a-bl,a. Can- 
able of, fit for, or worthy of being adopted. 
—Adoptedly, a-dopt’ ed-li, adv. In the 
manner of something adopted.—Adopter, 
a-dopt'ér,n. One who adopts.—Adoption 
a-dop’shon, 7. (L. «doptio.] The act ol 
adopting, or the state of being adopted.— 
Adoptive, adoptiv, a. [L. adoptious.] 
Constituted by adoption; adopting or 


Adoro, a-dor’, v.t.—adored, adoring. [L. 
adoro, to pray, to adore—ad, to, and oro, 
to ask. OnacLE.] To worship with pro- 
found reverence; to pay divine honours 
to; to regard with the utmost esteem, lovo, 
and respect; to lovo in the highest degreo, 
asa mana woman, —Adorability, a or'- 
a-bil’i-ti, n. Quality of being adorable.— 
Adorable, a-dor'a-bl, a. Demanding ndor- 
ation; worthy of being adored.—Adorable- 
ness, n-dor'a-bl-nes, n.—Adorably, a-dra- 
bli,«dv. In amanner worthy of adoration. 
—Adoration, ad-Or-i’shon, n. The act of 
adoring; the act of paying honours, as toa 
divine being; worah p addressed to a deity; 
the highest degree of love, as of a man for 
a woman.—Adorer, a.dörer, n. Ono who 
adores; one who worships or honours as 
divino; a lover; an adm rer, —Adoringly, 
a-döring-li, adv. With adoration. 

Adorn, a-dorn’, v.£. (L. adorno—ad, to, and 
orno, to deck or beautify.] To deck or de- 
corate; to add to the attractiveness af by 
dress or ornaments; to sct off to advan- 


us, an a JA 
coming; approach; visitation; the coming 
- of our Saviour; an ecclesiastical division 
of the year embracing the four weeks be- 
fore Christmas. — Adventitious, ad-ven- 
tish'us, a. [L. adventitiua.] Added extrin- 
sically; not essential! inherent; acciden- 

ly acquired. dventitious- 
ly, ad-ven-tish us-li, adv.—Adventitious- 


urd 
from L. adventurus, about to arrive fut. 
part. of advenio, to arrive. ADVENE.] Haz- 


Adulterer, a-dul’tér-ér, n. A man guilty of 
adultery.—Adulteress, a-dul'tér-es, s. A 
woman uilty of adulte 

a-dul‘tér-in. a. Proceeding from adulter- 


Qus CO 
a. Guilty of adultery; portaining to adul- 


tage; beautify; embellish. — Adorner, a- | tery; illicit.—.Adulterously, a-dul'tér-us- tempt. Ven 
dorn'ér,n. One who adorns.—Adorning,a- | Ji adv. Inan adulterous manner, who engages in an venture or specular 
dorm ern. One E ment; decoration, (SE) | Adumbrate, adem Urat v.t—adunibrated, | tion; one who attempts or takes part in 


—Adorningly, a-dorn’ing-li, adv. By 
adorning. — Adornmen a-dorn'mont, n. 
An ornament or decoration. 


adumbrating. |L. adumbiro, to shade—ad, 
and umbra, a shado.] To give a faint sha: 
dow of; to exhibit a faint resemblance oi, 


















ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 8:00; 3,job; i, Fr.ton; ` Dër sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh,whig; zh, acure. 
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-ven' 9, A female adventurcr.— 
adven BUS, nd-en'tür-us, a. Dold to 


encounter dangers en : courageous; | liberation (an advised act). — 


enterprising; f ‚attende with —— e densely: by design.— 
risk. — Advonturously, ad-ven'tür-us-li, advie paco n" gen fh The state 


adv. Inanadventurous manncr.—Adven- 
turousness, ad-ven'tür-us-nes, m. 

Adverb, ad'vorb, n, [L. adverbium —ad, 
to, and verbum, a word, a verb.) Gram. 
one of the indeclinable parts of specch, so 

ed from being frequently joined to 
verbs for the purpose of limiting or ex- 
tending their signification. — Adverbial, 
ad-vérbi-al, a. Pertaining to or having 
the character or structure of an adverb.— 
Adverbialize, ad-vérb'i-al-iz, v.t. To give 
the form or force of an adverb to; to use 


Adviser, ad-vizér,w. Ono w 


vice or admonition ; 
anadviser.—Advisery, ad-viz ] 
ing power to advise; containing advice. 
Advocate, ad'vo-küt; n. 
summon 
tum, to call. Voice, 


r, . . 
i as an adverb.—Adverbially, ad-vérb'i-al- uses 2 cause by argument; 
li, adv. In the manner or with the force savour of something; an upholder; a de- 
or character of an adverb. fender, — v.i. — advocated, advocating. To 
Tee ad’'ver-sa-ri,n. [L. adversarius. plosa in Pikap = o migros, " person ; 
ce re : tagon- | to defen argum j 
ee te t TRI RUE de c to support d vindicate.— Advocacy, < d 


ist; an opponent... An adversary is one 
who is opposed to another, without neces- 
sarily having hostile feelings; an antag- 
onist is one who strives personally against 
another for victory; an enemy is one who 
i entertains feelings of personal hostility. 
Adversative, ad-vérsat-iv, a. Expressing 
difference, contrariety, or opposition (an 
adversative conjunction).—n. A word de- 


vo-ka-si,n. Tho act of 


— temm copa» 


vo-kät-ship, a, The office or duty of an 
advocatc.—Advocation, ad-vo-kü'shon, 2. 
The act of advocating; a pleading for. 
Advowson, ad-vou'sn, n. [O.Fr. advocson, 
advouson, protection, patronage; L. advo- 
catio, advocationis, a calling to one for 
help, AbvocaTE.] The right of prescn- 


noting contrariety or —— 
$ Adverse, ad'vérs, a. [L. adversus, oppo- | tation to a vacant benefice in the estab- 
t site—ad to, and versus, turned, from verto, | lished Church of England.—Advowee, ad- 
\ to turn.) Acting in a contrary direction; | vou-č', n. Ono who has tho right of ad- 


YOWEOD, 
Adynamy, a-din’a-mi, n. Gr. a riv., and 
dynamis, power.] A EE of 
repeti —— y disease; A E 
, tal power. —Adynamic ami- 
cal, a-di-nam ‘ik, a-di-nam'ik-al, a Weak 


counteracting; opposing (adverse winds); 
hostile; inimical {a party, criticism); un- 
fortunate; calamitous; unprosperous (fate 
or circumstances).—Adversely, ad’vérs-li, 
adv, In an adverse manner. — Adverze- 
ness, ad'vérs-nes, n.. The state or quality 













of being adverse.—Adversity, ad-vérs'i-ti, | destitute of strength. 
= —— x ee ee e e nd'i-tum, n. pl. Adyta, ad‘i-ta, 
SU lee distress; state qot UN Sr e E — 
i$ vert, ad-vért', v.i. [L. advcrto—ad, to, —— arena af, a chu SC SC 
4: and terto, to tum.) turn iho mind or | Adze, Adz, ad 0.E ddice 
attention; to , observe, or notice; | adese, an adzo) 3 
e j to AUS ence: followed by to. GE: axe kind onl or —— te paie 
IR: urn irect d = = e H 
E) Eet is to Ge bo "ed. ti andi’ — a6 Tight 
1 it may be in a very vague and uncertain | Angles to the andlo.—v.t. To chip or shape 
+ — refer, —— Back: istobring Zdile. Same as Edile. 
j to mention or speak of directly. Advert! un na (Gr. sio —— 
ence, Advertency, ad-vert'ens. adwerten. | 490 1 Boat, and agros, a field.] A wild 
3 si,n. Attention; notice; regard; heedful: | casus: Od ona found in troops on tho Cau- 
| ness — Ad t, ad-vért/ent. a. At ul- | casus, and many Asiatic mountains. 
tive; heedful:—Advertently ad: ton. Ægis, Ujis,n. (Gr. aigis.] Among the an- 
li, adv, In an advertent manm “vervent- | cient Greeks the shield of Zeus: in later 
v , ad-vér-tiz’, v.t — ad perii sed times of the armour of Pallas Athena 
vertising. S averlir averias, ? ad- | a kind of breastplate; hence, anything 
D warn inform, from inn to tulo eat —— or shields; protecting power 
form or vo notices to' 4 5 mde tL Zgrotat, &-zrü'tat, m. [L., he is sick.] A 
mation of, especially by printed noti on | medical certificate showing that a perso 
* To —— one's wishes or inter Selen tend to his duties, 3 
notice.” Advertisment, ad iri puntal | Æolotropio, DEE, [G 
n. Warning, advice, or monition (Shaki varied, trope, a turn. Applied to bod S 
a written or printed notice intended Ü unequally elastic in different directi e 
e some n Ing m to the public; An ed to —— ions: 
alle - a 
einer ad render Public print Adver KEE Gr, aipys, aipyos 
» 
| Advice td ris m. (0, Fr. adeis, opinion, | Ange birds found SC NW 
sense! Je. ad, to, and visum, w Ca. aria marian, n, [L. erari 
I jeen or jud per. Vistox.] — cit aris, bronze, bronze money.) A Homes 
f be recommended, or offered, as worthy t rate, Sale lowest class of mee 
i tar * e EE informa- Ge teg Us -aerated, aerating: [L 
in x int co; a notification | acid or oth 9 combine with carbonic 
| take advice, to usiness transaction.—To | waters vd) 839 Or with air. — Acrated 
fically tote Consult with others; speci- | more ge i 21905 and alkaline boy 
or skilful etheopinion of a professional ore or less impregna —— ach 
man, asa phy acid, includi with carbonic 
—Advisabilien” physician or lawyer, | — ng lemonade, soda-w 
t ty, ad-viz'a-bil^i-ti. m. Adris tlon 5-ér-ü'shon,n. $ ater, de, 
ablen x expedien Ad „n. Advis- | tion of aerating n,n. Iheactor opera- 
| Es unie ladra, EE 
48 ce.—Advizab] ; open to | Belonging rial, a. [L. aeri 
y The quality of LEE, ad-vIz'a-blm onging or pertaining t er tus.) 
d dient d, of being advisable a EE | mosphere; inhabiting 2a £O tho air or at- 
A El or fo tho ades es po 
f . A , x ` v. i A T: D S , g 
LOU. Anvi) mente, | Mehta d graceful beaut 7 postessed of a 
tion to; to inform st) to give riali, adv. In an aerial ii RR, i- 
; 60 Inform; to acc. orma- | erous,d-cr.if" aerial mannor.—Aerif. 
5 to reflect: uaint.—y,i. To | if > €r-us,a. Co e 
E] i to fake counsel. | natap d form, a, Having Au 
n Fäte, für, fat, fall; T —Aerity, Wert, v.t.—aeri. 









Advised, ad-vizd’, a. Cautious; prudent; 


c ith advice or de- 
done, formed, or taken with a ^ ay, 


With deliberation or 


of being advised; prudent es STE 


a counscllor. — Ad- 


" “vi "Ar. , 1 The office of 
visership, ad-viz'tr-ship d-vizo-ri,a. Hav- 


[L. advocatus, one 
ed to aid—ad, to, and voco, voca- 
VocaL.] One who 
— the cause of another in a court of 


aw; one who defends, vindicates, or CS- 
a pleader in 


leading for; in- 
tercession ; defence. — Advocateship, ad" 





JERUGINOUS 


fed, aerifying. To infuse air into; to gy 


with air, or to combine air with; to cha > 



























i-fi-ki’shon, n. - The act of aerifying, 

Aerle, &'rà or eri, n, [Fr. and Pr. aire 
L.L. acria, aerea, area, an aerie; origin 
doubtful] The nest of a bird of Prey, as 
of an eagle or hawk; a brood of eagles y 
hawks. Written also Eyrie. d 

Aerify. AERATE. 

Aerobic, ü-cr-ob'ik, «. (Gr. aer, air, biog 
life.] Requiring airorfree oxygen in order 
to live and thrive, as certain bacteria, 

Aeroclinoscope, ü'ér-o-klin"o-sküp, n, [Gr 
aer, air, klind, to bend or incline, skopeg, to 
viow.] An apparatus for showing the di- 
rection of tho wind in conncction with 

Ze ihr ipii 

erocyst, i’ér-d-sist, n. [Gr. «aer, air 
a bladder. Anair-vesicle, ^ ' Ayalia, 

Aerodynamics, &’¢r-d-di-nam"iks, n. [Gr 
aer, air, dynamis, power.] Tho science 
treating of the motion of the air and 
gases, and of thoir effects when in motion. 

Aerolite, Aerolith, à'ér-o-lit, &'er-o-lith, a 
[Gr. adr, air, and lithos, a stone.] A mete. 
oric stone; a meteorito. — Aerolitholo 
o A D Mao aere 

— , V'or-o-lit"ik, a. i 
adr : Relating 

l erognosy, ü-cr-ol'o-ji, à = 
no-si, n. tà T. aér, «eros, nir, 10908, donate: 
tion, gnósis, — That branch of 
physics which treats of the air, its con- 
stituent parts, properties, and phenomena. 
—Aerologic Aero ogical, i’ér-d-loj"ik, à 
ér-d-loj”i -al, a. Pertaining to aerology. 
—Aerologist, i-¢r-ol’o-jist,n. One who is 
versed in aerology. 

Aeromancy, ücr-ö-man”si,n. 
and mantet, divination | 
means of theairand win 
phenomena. 

Aerometer, ü-ér-om'et-ér, n. [Gr. aer, air, 
and meiron, measure.] An instrument for 
weighing air, or for ascertaining the den- 
sity of air and gases.—Aerometric, i'ér-o- 
met"rik, a. Pertaining to acrometry. — 
Aerometry, i-Cr-om'et-ri, n. The science 
of measuring tlie weight or density of air 
and gases. 

Aeronaut, ü'er-0-nat, n. [Gr. adr, air, and 

naulés, a sailor, irom naus, a ship] An 

aerial navigator; a balloonist.—Aeronau- 
tic, Aeronautical,a'er-o-nat''ik i Cr-ü-nat"- 
ik-al, a. .Pertaining to acronautics or 
aerial sailing.—Aeronautics, i‘ér-d-nat”- 


Ir acr, air, 
Divination by 
soratmosphoric 


I A plant which lives ex- 
yinair, absorbing all its food from 


Aeroscopy, ü-ér-os'ko-pi, n. (Gr. ar, air, 


and skopeö, to explore.] Tho investigation 
or observation of tho state and variations 


of the atmosphere. : 
rose, Ürög, call L. erosus, containing brass 
or copper] Having the nature of or re- 


aem ing copper or brass; coppe 


rosiderito, i’er-d-sid’ér-it, n. [Gr. air, 
amand sidéros, iron.] An no „Tor. ai 
~~ Aerosiderolite, a‘ tr-5-sid” ¢r-o-lit, n. 
ce Gr. lithos, a stone.) A meteor con- 
ining both stone and iron. 
Lo tat, Wér<d-stat, n. (Er, adrostat, & 
Hoon, Gr. aér, air, and statos, standing, 
from histémi, to stand.) A machine or 
Vessel sustaining weightsin the air;aname 
Given to air-balloons,—Aerostatic, Acro- 
statical, B’er-ö-stat”ik, der stat kal, d. 
ertaining to acrostatics; pertaining to 
aerostation, or aerial navigation.—4Aero- 
—— l'ér-ü-stat"iks, n. Tho science 
which treats of the weight, pressure, and 
equilibrium of air and other elastic fluids 
the equilibrium of bodies sustain 
nem.—Aerostation, i/¢r-d-sta”shon, 1 
Aerial navigation. 
ruginous, Zrugineous, &rö/jin-us, Së: 


Angus, a. [L. crum 
rust of See vordfgrial ‘partaking of, 


u, Sc. abune—the Fr. U 





into an acriform state.—Acrification, ar. 
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suited to affect; pathetic. — Affectingly, 
af-fekt'ing-li, adv. In an affecting or im- 
preety’ Pat-Tok shon, n. [L. afectio, afec- 
tionis, the being affected or touched. AFT- 


pertaining to, or resembling verdigris or 
tho rust of coppcr. e 
Aery,ü'éri,a. Airy; breezy; acrial. [Po- 


ctic. —— 
Zsthematology, es·thð ma·tol 0-31, 7. [Gr. 
aisthéma, a — tion, and logos, dis- 
course.) Thedocirine of the senses, or the 
apparatus of tho senses; that part of phy- 
siology which treats of tho senses. _ 
Æsthesia, es-ihe’si-a, 7. (Gr. aisthésis, per- 
ception, sensibility.] Perception; fecling; 
sensibility,—¿Esthesiology Cs-the'si-ol"-0- 
jin. Thedoctrineor brane 10f knowledge 
concerned with tho sensations. 
JEsthesiometor, cs-the'si-om"et-Cr, n. (Gr. 
aisthésis, perception, and metron, a men- 
sure.) An instrument for testing the tac- 
tile sensibility ofthc human bodyinhcalth 


and disease. : — 

Zisthesodic, ¢s-thé-sod'ik, d. [Gr. aisthésis, 
and hodos,a path.) Capable of conducting 
sensation. z 

ZEsthete, čs'thtt, n, [From esthetic.) One 
devoted to the principles or doctrines of 
msthetics; a lover of the beautiful.—4Z&s- 
thetic, ZEsthetical, s-thetik, Gs-thetik-al, 
a. (Gr. aisthetikes, trom aisthanomai, to 
perceive by the senses.] Pertaining to tho 
science of tasto or beauty; pertaining to 
the sense of the boautiful.— sthetically, 
os-thet'ik-al-i, adv. According to the prin- 
ciples of «esthetics: with reference to tho 
sense of the beautiful.—ZEstheticism, Čs- 
thoti-sizm,n. The rinciples or doctrines 
of resthetics; attachment to cesthetics.— 
JEsthetics, Us-thet'iks, 2. The theory of 
the fine arts; tho scicnco or that branch of 
philosophy which dealswith the beautiful; 
the doctrines of taste. .. $ 

Æstho-physiology, es tho-fiz-l-olodil, n. 
(Gr. aisthanomat, to perceive, and E. phy- 
siology.] The physiology oi sensation. 

JEstiferous, čs-tii 6r-us, e. [L. aestus, heat, 
and fero, to bear.] Producing heat. 

Zstivation. EsrivATION. 

ether. ETHER. |. - 

ZEthrioscope, Gih'ri-0-Sküp, N- (Gr. aith- 
rios, clear, pertaining to the open air, an 
skoped, tosco.) An instrument for measur- 
ing the minute variatious of temperature 
due to different conditions of the sky. 

JEtiology. ETIOLOGY. _. 3 

Afar, a-fir’,adv. At adistance in place; to 
or from a distance: often with from prce- 
ceding or off following, or both. 

Affable, af'fa-bl, a. La afabilis, nífable— 
af for ad, to, fari, to spea .]. Easy of con- 
versation; admitting others lo free conver- 
sation without reserve; courteous; Com- 
plaisant; of casy manncrs; condescending. 
—Aflability, Aiiablencss, af-fa-bil’i-ti, at- 
fa-bl-nes,n. The quality of being affable.— 
Affably, af fa-bli,adv. In an al able man- 

ner; courteously. 

Affair, af-für', n. (Fr. afaire—a, to, and 
faire, to do, Li. facere, to make, do.) Busi- 
ness of any kind; that which is done, 
or is to bo done; matter; concern; Fome- 
times used by itself in tho plural with the 
specific sense of publicatlairs or pecuniary 
affairs; special business; personal Concern; 
arencontre; askirmish.—.1 fair of honour, 


a duel. 

Affect, nf-fekt', v.t. [L. affecto, to desire, 
to strive after, freq. of aficio, afectum, to 
affect the mind or body—af for ad, to, and 
facio, to do.) To act upon; to roduce an 
effect or change upon; to influence; to 
move or touch by exciting the feelings; to 
aspire to; to endeavour after; to choose 
commonly; to habitually follow aitor; 
make a show of; to nssume tho appcaranco 
of; to pretend.—Affectation, ectodnezs, 
af-fok-t'shon, af-fekt/ed-nes, N. (L. afecta- 
tio.) An attempt to assumo or exhibit 
what is not natural or real; falso pretence, 
especially of what is praisow rthy or un- 
common; artificial appearance or show.— 
Affected, af-fckt'cd, a. Inclined or dis- 
posed (especially with well, ill, &c.); given 
to affectation; assuming or retending to 
possess what is not natural or renl; as- 
sumed artificially; not natural.—Affect- 
edly, af-fekt/ed-li, adv. In an affected or 
assumed manner; with affectation.—At- trage to 
fecter, af-fckt'ér, n. One who affects, pre- the feclings; an insult; anything produc- 
tends, or assumes.—Affecting, af-fekt'Ing, | oath.— ing a feeling of shamo or dis —Af- 
a. aving power to excite emotion; firming or asserting: opposed to negative. | fronter, af-frunt'ér, n. Ono who affronts. 


a. Having power to excita emotion} | firming ores mi I — 


ch, chain; ch Be, Iech ggo; Ain 5, Fr. ton; ng, sing; ep, then; th, thin; gp wh, whig: zh. azure. 

























—n. A word or phrase expressing assent 
or affirmation or answering a question 


question which maintains the truth 
affirmative proposition. — Affirmatively, 
af-férm'etiv.li, adv. In an affirmative 
manner; tively. 

, af-fike’, vt. (D. affgo, affizum—af 


esteem, envy, cnlousy); appetite; inclina- 
for ad, to, and figo, JT to fix.] To sub- 


loving; prostog from affection; 

onately, af-fck’shon-it-li,adv. In 
an affectionate manner; fondly; tenderly; 
kindly.—Affectionateness, af-fck'shon-it- 


fik’shon, n. The act of zur 
alum, 


L. oa, aflat 
—af for ad, to, and Jlo, to blow.) A blow- 
ngon. ¡MAT tus,n. 
[L.] A breath or blast of wind; inspira- 


ghond,a. Having a certain disposition of 
feeling; disposed. 

Affeer, af-for', vl, [OE afferer, aforer, 
to assess or value, irom L. forum, a mar- 
ket.] Law, to assess or settle, as an arbi- 


trary finc. 
Afferent, af 'fér-ent, a. [L. afferens, afer- 
entis, ppr. of afero—af for ad, to, and 


fero, to carry.] Carrying to or inwards (of 


H d 

igo, to strike.] To give (to the body or 
mind) pain Sie is continued or of some 

ermanence; to trouble, gricve, harass, or 

istress,—Afflicter, af-flikt'er, n. One who 
afilicis.—Afflicting, af-flikt'ing, a. Griev- 
ous; distress ing (an — event).—Af- 
flictingly, af-flikt'ing-li, adv. In anafflict- 
ing manner,—Affiic on,af-flik'shon,n. The 
state of being afllicted; a state of acute 
pain or distress of body or mind; tho cause 
of continued pain of body or mind." Afflic- 
tion is stronger than grief, and grief than 
sorrow. iction is acute mental suffer- 
ing caused by the loss of something cher- 
ished, as friends, health, or fortunc.— 
Afüictive, af-flikt’iv, a. _Painiul; dis- 
tressing. —Afllictively, af-flikt’iv-li, adv. 

Affluence, af’flu-ens,n. [L. — from 
aftuo, to flow to—ad, to, and fluo, to flow. 
E —— A st un ER E im 
abundant su = great plenty of wor 

8; —— Also Affluency, ——— 
—Affuent, aí'flu-ent, a. Flowing to; 
wealthy; abundant. — n. A tributary 
stream.—Afüuently, affäy-ent-li, adv. 

Afflux, af'fluks,n. [From L, aftuo afluxum. 
AFFLUENCE.] Tho act of owing to; a 
flowing to, or that which flows to. 

Afford, af-ford’, v.t. (0.5. aforth, toafford, 
from prefix a, and forth; A. Sax. orthian, 
to further.] To give forth; to yield, supply, 
or produce (fruit, profit); to grant or con- 
fer (as consolation, gratification) ; to buy, 
sell,expend, &c., from having a suficien 
of means; to the expense of (wit 
can, could, rah night, &c.). 

Afforest, af-for’est, v.t. [Prefix af for-ad, 
to, and forest. To convert into n forest; 
to turn into forest Jand.—A fforestation, 
af-for'es-tà"shon, n. The act of. 

Afformative, af-form'a-tiv, n. {Prefix af 
for ad, to, and formative.] An affix. 

Affranchise, af-fran'chiz, v.t. [Prefix aj, 
and franchise.] 'To make free; to liberate 
from servitude. — Affranchisement, af- 
fran'chiz-ment, n. The act of. 

Affray, af-fra’,v.t. [O. or Prov. Fr. affraier, 
efroyer, Fr. yer,tofrighten; from L.L. 
ex. 


Jidantis, por: of fido, to pledge one's faith, 

.]. Marriage contract or pro- 
mise; faith pledged; confidenco; reliance. 
—v.t.—afianced, aflancıng. To betroth; to 


e 
af-fi'anst,n. One bound by a promise of 
marriage; a betrothed wife.— cer, af- 
fi'ans-ér, n. One who affiances. d 

Affidavit, ai-fi-di'vit, n. [3rd pers. sing. 
port ind. of L.L. afido, to pledge ones 

aith—L. af for ad, to, and sides, faith.] 
A written declaration upon oath; a state- 
ment of facts in writing signed by tho 


to, and filius, a son.] To adopt; to receive 
into a family as a son; to establish the 
paternity of, as of a ba rd child; to con- 
nect in tho way of descent; to receive into 
a society as a member.—Afiiliation, af-fil’- 
j.a”shon, n. The act of one who affiliates; 
the settlement of the aternity of a child 
on its truc father, —Affiliable, af-fil'i-a-bl, 
a. Capable of being affiliated. 

Affined,: af-find’, a. (O.Fr. afiner, to unite. 
ArrixiTY.] Joined in affinity; akin; boun 
or impelled by any kind of athnity. [Shak.] 

Affinity, af-fin'i-ti, n. UL. affinitas, from 
affinis, adjacent related—a/ftor ad, to, and 
finis,boundary.]'T'herelation contracted by 
marriage, 1n contradistinction from con- 
sanguinity, or relation by blood; relation, 
connection, or allianco in general (as of 
languages, sounds, &c.); similarity in kind 
or nature; chem. that force by which bodies 
of dissimilar nature unite in certain de- 
finite proportions to form a compound, 
different in its naturo from any of its con- 
stitucnts.—Afinitatively, aí-fin'i-tit-iv-li, 
adv. By means of affinity. 

, af-fermy’, v.t. (Ja. affirm for ad. 
to, and firmo, to make firm.] To asser 
positively to tell with confidence; to aver; 

eclaro; allego: opposed to deny; to con- 
firm or ratiiy.—v.i. To make a solemn as- 
sertion or declaration; to make a legal af- 
firmation. — Afirmablo, af-ferm’a-bl, a. 
Capable of being affirmed, asserted, or de- 
clared. — Atirmably, af-férm’a-bli, adv. 
In a way capable of affirmation. - 
ance,t al-ferm'ans, n. Confirmation; rati- 
fication;affirmation. ant er, 
af-ferm'/ant, af-fórm'ér, a. Ono who at- 
firms or asseris; ono who makes afirmi- 

—Afirm 


red 
fridu, Q. friede, peace. AFRAID. Tofright- 
en; to terrify.—n. Fear‘; a ls quarrel; 
a brawl; a tumult; disturbance. 

Affreight, nf-fràt', v.i. (Prefix af for ad, 
to, and freight.] To hire for tho transpor- 
tation of freight; to freight. 3 

Afiright, af-frit’, v.t. (A. Sax. afyrhtian, 


1 

ed-li, ad De Se 

ii) v. TIE aie 
frit’n, v.t. To Vi re aifright,-Affrieht- 
ment, af-frit/ment, n. The act of torrify- 
ing; affright; terror. 

Affront, ai-frunt’, v.t. (Fr affronter, to 
encounter face to face—af for ad, to, and 
L. frons, frontis, front, face.] To confront 

Ais to offend by an open manifesta- 
tion of disrespect; to insult; to put out of 
countenance.—n. An open manifestation 
of disrespect or contumely; an ou 
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EN 95 "EA ggf: 


| | uid upon; med. the act of pouring 
1 ling guid upon Se 
A Afty, taiti’, v.t.—amed, affying. [AFFIANCE. 
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resembling a fungus: 2 sto 
bricks may be made gà e d whig ` 
water. Y E Hight as to apd 
—— — ik 
astric, a-gas'trik, q, 
EM gustar, gastros, ek) Wim 
stomach, or proper i 
iapeworm, ` 2. intestina] canal, astha 
Agate, agt, x. [Fr. «gate, from y, 
so called because found 
that namo in Sicily. A som 
mineral, consisting of E or ] 


various colours blended tone el 
generally being chalega tier, helas 


i mowed the samo 

S ur z ERA A E gon 
` i er a previo 

or oro rel After-hold, n,- Thap 
portion of a ship's hold lying behind the 
mainmast, — After-hours, 2. dii Hoars 
that follow business; time Legh rea 
After-life, n, Future life; remainder o 
life; the life after death. —After-math, n. 
A second mowing of grass from the samo 
land in the same season, — After-men- 
tioned, a. Mentioned or to be mentioned 
afterwards, — Afternoon, 2. Tho part of 
the day which follows noon, between noon 





roy ULL 
f to pour To pour upon; to 
—— with a liquid. „Affusion, af- 
fú'zhon, x. The act of pouring or sprink- 







asa curative means, 






wa 
To betroth; to atfiance.—v.i. To trust or 

: AS rad" adv. To the field; in the 
As ZS oradv, On fire. 












Ed ear, Flaming; glowing. Vening. — After-pains, n. pl. The | mixed with jasper, amet] 2^, Und thi 
| c MERE: E EM an strand neey EDI euls, ag, 
i "nU i "m. The latter part; í map ment used by gold.w K 
Sinama win showy EE ship towards ihe stern. — After-plece, 1. | so called from the agate in the middle of 
t, a-flüt‘, a. or adv. Borne on the | A short dramatic entertainment per- it; a gilder 8 tool: a kind of typo, called 
water; floating; passing from one person | formed after the principal performance.— | also Kuby.—Agatifcrous, ag-at-il'èr-ua, a. 


After-sail, n, One of a vessel's sails on 
the main and mizzen mast s.—After-taste, 
n. A taste which succecds cating or drink- 
ing.—After-thought, a. . Reflection after 
an act; some consideration that occurs to 
one's mind too late or after the perform- 
ance of the act to which it refers.—After- 
e, n. Succeeding time: more com- 
monly in the plural.—After-wice, a, Wiz 
after the event; wise when it is too late. 
-wit, n. "Wisdom that comes too 





Containing or producing agates, 
ag'üt-in, a, Pertaining to or 
agntc.—Agatize, agñt-iz, at "To ches 
Into agate. — A patized wood, a kind of 
hornstone formed by petri faction.--Agaty 
ag'üt-i, a, Of the nature of agate, t 
AVO, Sieg, 4. [Gr. agatos, noble,] 

genus of plants, comprehending the Ame. 
rican aloc. They live for many years—ten 
to Seventy—beforo flowering. 

‚a,n. [Fr. Aue, O.Fr. eage, L.L. etal. 















afut^, oor adv, On foot; borne by 
the fect; walking; in a state of being 
ion (as a plan or plot), 












naul. term.; more toward the head of a | la e. icum, irom L.ctas,a | i 
! ship than; nearer the stein than.—A fore Altermost, af Ver-möst, a. superl. LA. Sax, rom emm, an ago. Der, —— 
the mast, applied to a common sailor.— eftemcat, a double superlative, mest being ime representing the whole or a tof 
i Afore ¿A 40 g%- ing, a. Goin before, Tom na-rst, two superlative suflixes,] | the « uration of any individual thin or 
SAT = rela Deh Intime pre- | Hindmost: gpposed to foremost. icing; the time during which an indivi. 
N ous tr Wuer Ad provi on; not behind- Afterward, Af rwards, aft'ér-wérd, nft'- | ( ual has lived; the latter part of life: the 
afor'men-shond, ame ned, —— won um: ir Segen, AJ- | state of being old; oldness; old people col- 
adrad, a Mons before in a | Er later M unt und ive. Wanp.] lectively; the state ot having arrived at 







same ting ordiscourse.—Aforethought, 
a-forthat, a. Thought of before] ; 
meditated: pre ense. EEN or. 






ü tI "urki ini à A Nests Leen d 
Set ole E dominions,a | twenty-one years ar one’s life); great 


length of time: along or protrac ri 
a Perot 


















f tim, adv. Int y » "Sen" Or Agin’, adv. LA. Sax, on- sometimes definitely a century: 

d, afrad’, a. or ph TOE E Dein, ign gcn, against, AcalNsr] A| cal epoch; an pooh Leit d particular 
M pres ke» Dp. of afr. Arar] Im- | sion; on the other dei ; moreover, pe. | character; d.e echo who livo ata o livo 
apprehension ; fear- sides; asd n dE cular pcriod,— ^e age, tho times we livo 
(verde a iur fre e perti 
SUR tiva o | Against, a-genst’, prep. E To O Appearance of old age, — 
like) „Lam inclined to think, or the genes? A. Sax, — dendo A on- St. lo give tho € haracter of age or ripo- 
Afra, fresh, adv. Ancw; again; after hee adverbial or genit termination and aving Tire long; ‘hay ng a certain age 
African, afrikan, a Pertaining to Africa. | the lor — edit. ado "Lik ty 

-=M A AH = : (0 “11, adv. alkc on: 
Pa d antia a E a e i 

whit SCH) „ ur on of being aged; oldness. 

an] Po ents. Afri afrik- enda, a-jen'da, n. a IL. things to be 





give an African or negro 










done.] j Iemoranda; a memorandum- 
‚a church service; a ritual or liturgy. 
Agent, ijont, n. (D. agens, agentis, acting. 
Acr.] One who or that which acts; an 
actor; one that exerts power or has the 
powcr to act; an active power or cause; 
a body or substance that causes a certain 


Ze Towards or unon: : 
sks oy at qaa a 
gan event), "7 against); in Preparation for 


ochum, a-gal'lok-u 

on.) A fraerant w ood m,n. [Gr agallo- 
tals as sy lvi used by the Uricn- 
Agalmatolite 2.5.5 Perfume, 








une 










E. of, of. |. Ni : ; action t ; son i ted with 

denote Position at or tren word used fo Teal matt, [Gr. agat n to begin; a Verion intrusted w 
wands the stern near, or direc . =| the business of auother.—Agency, fjen-si 
AR aftu of a ship, F direction Chi aa n. Thestate of being in action or of exert- 








picatite, often cut into na and resembling | f : deh tality: 

A agami nto images, the Power; operation; instrumenta ys 

i N. [Nati © oflice or business of an a ent or factor. 

colden-breasted ell ic , Dind d The| —Agential, Jen’shal, «. Pertaining to 
A . 


an agent or aron 
c, A-gamik, q. ec merica, Ageustia, ae tia. n. (Gr. a, priv., and 


milan EA , ler bei g the com 
6, as -fher in Whethe de 
der in wader. Or] Later in GE 


; Cceeding: as, an 
2 AE in this Sense often combined eod of 



















the congr cl aite roduced 
























Dre n. Be c | aio et oue | without of foh to taste.] Med. a defect or loss 
With or ind riut of; in f x.—Agamis 3 100 Agglomerate, ag-glom’er-üt, v.t.—agglom- 
: anltation of th ^ sty] GE ation of dc des? or rejects —— *. One who epee) auolomerating, — 
A ; : and glomus $ rn. 
deserta); be — On to (after our ucti collect or gather ini a rine yd To be- 
to; ast cuing (Inquire a enee: next cmo collected into n ball or mass.—n. 
at Jast; upon the wholes at the wiser ail, Geol. a collective namo for masses con- 
warda ain d do. Later in timeri pot- sisting of angular fragments ejected from 
eee n pl mind Alterius Ke n: Thio aet of gend a cr 
Atter bieti ortime : A Q. Disposcd to ngglomerate. ` 
from n. That y] ty. ans a loya. Selutinate, ag-glü tin-at v.t.— agglutin- 
called Dee after the barth Dell comatunion, held before Hafer the | ebe Ea appt d a 
h quat of a shiny kun S Gw mado for the poor. Contributions Were | un tans from pinten, gluc. $ ror] To 
Oe, —— Which Is abaft Ree EE " other er, Cause to adliero, as with g uo 
, tho execution un Ost, m, Ey Hed Se werd mu Thonativo namo —a. Unit 28 substance; to gluo together. 
After-crop, the main dose | for soups and jo Uch used in th nited as by glue; joined.—A gglutin- 
| Fame ear Ko ne Second crop SH Jellica, East | ate or Agglutinating languages, in philol. 
EE DA Chokeddamp at infest — in which the suflixes for 
osion E “tin i. kind o udopendence 
n "h of m m and nre fel to bo distinct from tho roo 





oil, pound; U, So. abune—the Fr u 
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unites other substances.—Agglutination, 


ag-gl0'tin-4"shon, n. Tho act of aggluti- 


nating or the state; adhesion of parts; the 
marked feature of agglutinate languages. 
—Agglutinative, ag-glü'tin-ät-Iv, a. Tend- 
ing or having power to agglutinate, 
Aggrandize, ag’gran-diz, v..—aggrandized, 
aggrandizing. (Fr. agrandir— 1L, prefix 
a for ad, to, and grandis, grand.) To make 
great or greater; especially, to make 
greater in power, wealth, rank, or honour; 
to exalt; to elevate; extend; enlargo.— 
—Aggrandizement, ar/sran-diz-ment or 
ag-gran‘diz-ment, n. The act of aggran- 
dizing; the act of increasing ones own 
power, rauk, or honour; advancement.— 
-.. Aggrandizer, ag’gran-liz-cr, a. Ono that 
> aggrandizes. — Aggrandizable, ag'gran- 
‘\diza-bl, a. Capable of being.—Aggran- 
| dization, ag'gran-diz-i"shon,n. Theact of. 
: Aggravate, a gt -vit, v.t.—aggrarated, 
‘aggravating. [l. aggravo—ad, to, and 
1! gravis, heavy, whence grave, grief, Ec.] To 
| make worse, more severe, or less tolerable; 
| to make more enormous, or lesa excusable; 
! tointensify; toexaggerate; toprovoke; irri- 
| tate; tease. —Aggravating, ag'gra-vüt-ing. 
| a, Provoking; annoying.—Aggravatingly, 
| g 'gra-vüt-ing-li, adv. In an aggravating 
"D mncr.—Aggravatlon,ag-gra-vi'shon, n. 
H act of aggravating or making worse; 
"¡adi ‘tion to that which is evil or improper; 
| provocation; irritation. 
Aggregate, ag’gré-git, v.t.— aggregated, ag- 
!gregating. (Ii. agarego, agare, atum— ad, 
‚and grex, gregis, a herd or b 
_ together; to col I 
!body.—a. Formed by the conjunction or 
i collection of particulars into a whole mass 
lor sum; total.—n. A sum, mass, or assem- 
‘blago of particulars; a whole or total.— 
In the aggregate, taken altogether; consi- 
{ dered as a whole; collectively. — Aggre- 
‘igately, ag’gri-güt-li, adv. Collectively; 
¡taken ina sum or — — ag- 
b gro gi ahon, n. The act of aggregating; 
‘the state of; an BEE 
. Jag'’nré-git-iv. a. Tending to aggregate; 
'collective.—Agegregator, ag’gré-ciit-cr, a. 
: | One who collects into a whole or mass. 
" Aggress, ag-gres', v.i. [D. aggredior, aggres- 
, sus—ad, and gradior, to go.] To make a 
|: first attack; to commit the first act of hos- 
| \tility or offence.—v.t.t To attack.—Aggres- 
‘sion, ag-gre’shon, n. Tho first attack or 
€ ‚act of hostility; the first act leading toa 
^ war or controversy.—Aggressive, ag-gres'- 
'iv, a. Characterized by aggression; tend- 
‚ing to — agros vene ag-grcs’- 
' iv-nes, n. The quality of being aggressive. 
'—Aggressor, ag-grestr, n. The person 
| who aggresses; an assaulter; an invader, 
'Aggriove, ng-grov^, v.t.—aggricved, aggriev- 
¡ ing. [O.Fr agrever, to weigh down, irom 
| grever, to oppre:s, from L. gravis, heavy, 
^! whence also grief, grave, &c.] To give 
4i pn or sorrow; to afllict; to gricve; to 
' bear hard upon; to oppress or injure in 
' ono's rights. — Aggrievanco,t ag-grév’ans, 
on — hardship; grievance. 
— Aghast, a-gast’,a.orp. [A participial form 
1 i from O.E. agasten, agesten, to terrify—pre- 
4! fixa, intens., and A.Sax. gacstan,toterrify; 
allied to Goth. gaisjan, Set to tor- 
4 rify; comp. Prov. E. gast, to te , gast, 
3 fear, gastfid.] Struck with amazement; 
1 stupefied with sudden fright or horror. 
:£ 7 Written also agast, which is ctymologi- 
] | cally the better spe ling. 


à and.] Tobring 
lect into a sum, mass, or 


Agile, aj'il, a. (Fr. agile; L. agilis, from 
+7 ago. Acr.] Nimble; quick in movement; 
| brisk; active. — ely, nj'il-li, adv. In 

. 2 an agile or nimble MAORA 
11 Agileness, a-jil’i-ti, nj'il-nes, n. The state 


t 
especially between paper-money and me- 
tallic en rapeh ivji-ot-i), n. The 
a — — —— n stocks 
I ower or enhance r price; 
stock-jobb — 


3 a- 15 
ste (Fr. otte), a lodging; D. jacitum, from 
to lio.] Law, to Edo to ca tlo of 
others to t- 


graze at a certain sum. 
ago, Agistment, a JIst/aj, A fiet ment n. 













The taking and feeding of other men’s 
cattle; the price paid for such feeding. 

Agitate, ajit-ät, v.t.—agitited, agitating, 
H agilo, agitatum, freq. from ago. Aer. 

o move or forco into violent irregular 
action; to shake or move briskly; to dis- 
turb; to perturb; to discuss; debate; arouse 
public attention to, as by speeches, pam- 
phlets, &c.—v.i. To engage in agitation.— 

table, aj'it-a-bl, a. Capable of being 
agitated. —Agitated, aj'it-üt-ed, a. Dis- 
turbed; perturbed; excited; expressing 
agitation (countonance, 1nannerj.—A gita- 
tion, aj-it-ü'shon, n. The actof agitating, 
or state of being agitated; perturbation of 
mind or feelings; commotion; disturbance. 
—Agitative, aj'it-üt-Iv, a. Having a ten- 
dency to agitate.—A itator, ajit-ät-tr, 1. 
one who or that which agitates, rouses, or 
stirs up. 

Aglet, aglet, n. [Fr. aiguilletle, a point, 
from aiguille, a needle; Ju. «cus, a needle.] 
A metal tag at the end of-a lace or point, 
formerly worn on dresses. 

Aglow, a-gl0’, a. Ina glow; glowing. 

Aglutition, ag-glü-ti’shon, st. [Gr a, priv., 
and L, glutio, to swallow.] nability to 
swallow. : 

Agminato, Agminated, az^min-ht, ag’min- 
üt-cd, a. [L. agmen, agminis, a crowd, a 
band.] Crowded; closely packed; anat. ap- 
plied to certain glands or follicles in the 

Fa EPA Lg 1 

mail ag nül,m. [A. Sax. angnagl—ange, 
pain, and Da all] A sore beside a nail; 
a corn. 

Agnate, agnit, n. [L. agnatus—ad, and 
nascor, natus, to be born.] Any malo re- 
lation by the father's side.—a. Related or 
akin by the father's side.—Agnatic,* ag- 
natik, a. Pertaining to descent by the 
male line of ancestors.—Agnation, ag-nil’- 
hon. Relation by thefather's side only, 
or descent in the male line. 

Agnomen, ag-nd’men, n. _ [L.—ag for ad, 
to, and nomen, a name.] An additional 
name or cpithet conferred on a person.— 

iomination,t ag-nom'in-4"shon, n. An 
additional namo or title. 

Agnostic,ag-nos'tik, n.. [Gr. agndstos, un- 

knowing, unknown, from a, priv., and 

stem of gigndskd, to know. Samo root as 
know.] One of those persons who disclaim 
any knowledge of God or of tho orizin of 
the universe or of auything but material 
phenomena, holding that with regard to 
such matters nothing can be known.—a. 

Pertaining to the agnostics or their doc- 

trines. — Agnosticism, ag-nos'ti-sizm, m. 

The doctrines or belief of agnostics. 

us, ag’nus, m. [L., a lamb.) An image 

ot a lamb as emblematical of our Saviour; 
an agnus Dei.—Agnus Dei. (L., Lamb of 
God.} A medal, or more frequently a cake 
of wax, consecrated by tlie pope, — 
with the figure of a lamb supporting tho 
banner of the cross; supposed to possess 
great virtues, such as preserving those who 
carry it in faith from accidents, &c. - 

, 2-20", a. or adv. [Really a pp., being 

shortened form of agone, formerly used in 

samesense; A.Sax. dan, goneby—d,away, 
an, to go.] Past; gone; as, a year ago. 

gog, agom, adv. (Prefix a, on, and W. 

gog, act rity, ‚to shake.] In eager ex- 

ci cent highly excited by eagernessafter 
an object. 

Agoing,a-gu'ing, adv. [Prefix a for on,aud 
verbal noun going.] motion (to set a 
machine agoing). 

Agone,1 n-gon’, adv, Ago. [0.T.] 

Agonic,a-gon’ik,a. [Gr.a,priv.,and adnia, 
ananglo.] Not forming an angle.—aAgonic 
lines, two lines on the earth's surface, on 
which the magnetic needle points to the 
true north, or where the magnetic meri- 
dian coincides with tlie geographical.— 
Agone, ag'0n, 1. An agonic line. 

Agonist,t ag’d-nist,n. [Gr.agoónistós. Acoxy.] 
Ono who contends for the prize in public 
famen a combatant; a champion.—Agon- 

tics, — n. Tho art of con- 
tending in public games. 

Agony, ag'ü-ni, n. [Gr. agónia, strugglo, 
anguish, from agdn, a contest or struggle, 
from «90, to lead, to bring — Ji A 
violent contest or strivingi; tho strugglo, 
frequently unconscious, that precedes na- 











in plural); extreme bodily or mental pain; 


Agouti, a-zo d n. The native American 
name of several species of rodent mam- 
mals allied to tho ir pica 

‚n. (Fr. 


affe, Agraff, a-craf’ a ` 
sort of hook or clasp, often jeweled D^ 

Agraphia, a-grafi-a, m. (Gr. a, priv., and 
graphó, to write.] A form of aphasia, in 
which the patient is unable to express 
ideas by written signs. 

Agrarian, a-gri’ri-an,a. [L.a us, from 
ager, a field. AcnE.] Relating to lands, 
especially public lands; growing wild in 
ficldst.—Agrarian laws, in ancient Rome, 
laws for regulating the distribution of the 

ublic lands among tho citizens.—n. One 


n favour of an equal division of landed 
property: — Agrariantsm, a-gräri-an-izm 
n. The upholding of an equal division of 
lands and property; the principles of onc 
who docs 80.—A a-grari-an-iz, 
me distribute among the people, as 

and, 

Agree, a-grú', v.t.—agreed, agreeing. [Er. 
ugrécr—a,to, and gré,O.Er. gret, good-will, 
favour, from L. gratus, pleasant, whence 
gratitude, grateful, &c.] To be of one mind; 
to harmonize in opinion; to live in concord 
or without contention; to come to an ar- 
rangement or underatanding; to arrive at 
a settlement (agree to a proposal; agree 
with a person); to be consistent; to 
monize; not to contradict or be — 
(stories agree with cach other); to tally; to 
match; to correspond; tosuit; to beaccom- 
modated or adapted (food agrees with a 
person); gram. to correspond in number, 
cast, gender, or person. — Agreeability, 
a-pre’a-hili-ti, n. Agrecableness.— e- 
ablo, a-gre‘a-bl, a. Suitable; conform- 
able; correspondent; pleasing, either to 
the mind or senses (agreeable manners; 
agrecable to the taste); willing or ready to 
agree or conecnt; giving consent: with fo. 
—Agreeableness, ee a, Tho 
state or quality of being agrecable; the 
quality of pleasing.—Agreeably, a-grt’a- 
i, adv. In an agreeable manner; suit- 
ably; consistently; conformably; in a man- 
ner to give pleasure: pleasingly.—Agree- 
ment, a-gru'ment,n. The state of agreeing 
or being agreed; harmony; conformity; 
union of opinions or sentiments; bargain; 
compact; contract. 


Agrestial.t Agrestic,t a-gres'ti-al, - 
a field.] 


tik, a. LL. agrestis, from ager, 
Rural; rustic. 

Agriculture, ag'ri-kul-tür, n. [L. agricul- 
inra—ager, a field, and cultura, cultiva- 
tion. Acre and CurrUnE] The cultiva- 
tion of the ground, more especially with 
the plough and in large areas or fields: it 
may include also the raising and feeding 
—— = ones Scena qoe ; 

illage; farming. — , ag-ri- 
kullúral, a. Pertainin to, connected 
with, or engaged in agriculture. — - 
culturis culturalist.ag-ri-kul’tir-ist, 
ac-ri-kul'tür-aldst, n. One engaged or 

skilled in EE a eso * 

*Inon- n. la a n^ ta, 
rond = m MR whitish ulceration = 
e eye (whic 8 was supposed 
e. A British, lant 


Its leaves and roo t, 
and the latter yields a yellow dye. 
Agrin,a-grin’,a.or adv. In the act or state 
a ao. [Gr agrio 
ology, ag-ri-ol'o-]i, n. (Gr. 9 
taining to a wild state, and pta Ge 
courso.] The com tive study of human 
customs, especial yot tho customs of man 
in 2 rudo or uncivilized state. 0- 
gist, ag-ri-ol’o-jist, n. A student of agri- 


Agronomy a-gron'3-mi, n, (Gr. agronomos 
n. (Gr. a 
rural, from agros, a aia Agriculture 
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ALARM 









A 
nts, a= 
^. Disease; indisposition ; morbid affec. the stems and leaves of aquatic pla san 
ti 


-plant, 
on of the body. in the stems of endozens.—Air wot 
lan 


— 
rö-nom’i -2 3 hi 

ET OD, ‚| Ailant Us, ü-Iun'thus, s. [Fro general name plants which gro 
th Acca n; 


a. Relating to agrono y.— onomist, 


A 
omical, A&-ri-nom'ik, ag 
m > 
a-gron’ö-mist, m Une who Studies agro- 
nomy. 









— sto ogy, 
Part of botany Which rel; 
Aground, ®-cround’, adv. or 
ground; run ashore; Stranded. 
Agrou ment, -6TOp’ment,n, [Pr, agrouper, 
to group, } The arrangement of A group in no 
a Picture or In statuary: £Touping. 1 evel at.—5. 16 pointing: o 
A C, ag. : IK, n. [Gr. agrypnos, directing ofa missile; the point Intended 
Slecpless,] Something Which tends todrive | to be hit, or object intended to be effected; 
sleep. the mark; n Purpose; intention ; design; 
Echeme,— imer, üm'ér, n 


Vithout aim; pur. 


what ig called a vacuum. SE a proper 
acts by means of a piston, with I cr 
valve, working in a cylindrical barre 
















- a 
—Aimless, äm’les, a, sa Stove which js employed to hoes | 
a : Poseless.— Aimlessly, üm'les-]i, adv, 'ur- Current of air, t ie heated air being 
Wines of Spain and | ortugal, Poseless] y, 
d 


A Ve, n. [F a aigu, acute; fièvre aigus » Ar, 
















". [Fr. air, L. adr, from Gr. aer, 9 tight or close as to be —— e A 
j “Orta acuta » Acute ever; L, acutus, air.) The fuid which we breathe; an in- | ai .— -trap, » A contrivance 2 rial 
tha e cold Or rigor Which pre odorous, ble fasteless colonia, in: cluding the eflluvia arising from c for 
cedes a Or i paroxysm of fever in tic fluid com Dro of oxygen and nitrogen | an sinks, — Air. ay, n. — to 
nes mittents; a foy P ON i periodical and essential to life; nir in motion; a light Ar, a Passage for the admission of aj 
ts acco Danied by shiy Ting; a chill or | breeze: a Une; a short y E Or piece of | n mine, . —— i 
Btate of shakin not resulting from ease. | music adapted to ords; a melody; the go. Aisle, il, 5. IO Fr, aisle, Fr. aile. a e y 
Y: d, a. Having a fit aguo; prano partin a lairmoniz Piece of music an aisles T, ala, a Wing; the y does a 
Fhive DE with co] or fea as apuish, Y the Wee look, appearando oe bearing properly belong te the word A latera 
EU-ish, a ing thequali lesofann ofa person; the general character o 


. Hav ualiti e; Vision of a cathedral or ot ier church, 
Productive of a ues; Chilly; shiverin — 
— — ne n' The quality 
Of bein sc 55.— A gue. 
















e urnished with nis] ; 

The tumo u y Teement and 0 take o all Island A form of eyot an islet.) A 
ha ening of the spleen, — A e-tree, n, tof loors; te erridea little dicio Eo Fmall islang in à river or lake. 

A name sometimes applied to sassafras —v.t. To expose to tho air; to ventilate; | A hbone, i Ji "bon, n. [For natch-bone (by 
cn account of its febrituge qualities, to display; to bring before Public not "| IF Gnitialnasin apron), from Fr. nache 
Agynous, a’jin-us, q, IGr. a Without and | to make comfortable by heating (slippers vd. "CO, T, nates, the rump, 

und, a female. ] Bot. applied to plants Fheets), — 

KE no female Organs, 









The 
» ü'ri, a. onsisting of or Tump-bono of an OX. Called also Edige- 
having the character of air; ethereal; un- 2 


a 
„(Ana CTY expressive of Sudden substantial ; relating to the 


One (by falso etymology) 









igs ; Jr", ado, [O. E. echar, onchar,f lit. l 

emotion; comp. G ach, L. ah, Skr. å ah, Ir; open toa free curren Ur; exposed on the turn—prefix tt, on, jar, Char, A. Sax. 

ah.) ; exclamation expressive of to all winds (an airy situation); Eay and cerren turn,seen alsoin chare,charwon han.) 

surpri isliko passion compja gir ain sprightly; full of vivacity; lively.—Airi] On the turn; neither quite open nor ‘shut: 

IUDA, d slike, Joy, exul tion, &C, nc. Dech adv. In an i anner; in a Jj "ht Partly opened: said o a door, 

cording to the manner o Ulterance.—Aha Eny manner, — » £Ti-nes, y ‘he Ajutage, ajüt-àj, n. [Fr. ajoutage, | ffrom 
a-ha’. | lengt hened form of ah, or formed State or quality of being aj TY.— Airing j^. ajouter, to join — J, ad, to, juxta, y igh! 
of ahand a; comp. G.aha, Skr A ‚ahaha.] ring, m. short Walk or drive cut of | X Sort of tube fitted to the aperture 1 of 1 

1 exclamation expressing triumph, con- | doors r'Wérdz, ad Up in vessel through which water is player jj 

tempt, Surprise, &c. the air; towards the heaven ee, a-ko* The frui of a tree (2, | 

Ahead, A-hed”, adv, Headlongt: head fore- ir. ‚n. The ica, 

most}; in or to the fro t; in dvance; e action of th 








a ; nge mon in the W^ Indies and S. Amerie 
fore: furt r Ao wal ahead ofa Person); Trying substances by exposing Akim mb; i 
rn 


crook-bowed EROT, a croo 
—— the hi l fil 
resting on the UP: said of the arm, 
Akin, a-kin’ 







- ie 

A - n". A bone With a artaking of the same TOperties, 
usd cavity filled With air, ns in birds — Alapakıng In. pertie 
Air. e Y 





















b l da, in Asin See longas. 1 
^e A railway bra e app nda, in Asia inor, ünganese pla 
hel 4, to, and vO, Jutum, t Ip.) To means of Condensed atmospheric a or blende, a Sulphide of ma Ten s 
help; to st; to come to the sy Port or “Cell, n. cell or minute ca rity con- | A] aster, aln. "ter, n. (T, a abaster, t 
relief of; to succour.— Aid. äd,n aide,] taining air. es e ally in a vegeta] alabastros, rom Alab tron, : Village 
lp; s "ur; support; Assist ; the | ma $ One of the ce] sof the lun - EYpt where it Was got, ] Soft, ger, 
Ts0n or thing that aids or Yields assjet. enser,n. An apparatus for condens- ansparent, marble-like mineral of 
ce; a helper: an auxiliary: an Assistant: hg air, Usually a close Vesse] with lere are Well-known Varicties 
a subsi formerly granted by par. attached to It.—Aír.c Pscousan the calcare us. Small y or 
— to Vi cro 2 X a tay Paid "a or n 
eu enant to his lo — Aidance.i ñg’. y ini 
+ n. Aid: help; assistance — Aida t aod to 










.- PI 
nt,? ith air, r. in, n. ty 
ant, a. Hei ing: lelpful; gu plying round the external walls of a building Y fi 
Aid, [Shar Aide. tr, n. O ` Prevent the earth from lying ag: inst them, “Ord.] An exclamation ex] 
— Air 8$ 7. An engine in w ir, —A] 












Ur from an lace ness or Tomptitude todo 
—Air-flter, n. A Contrivance for Alere ful willing 

or purifying "has Air- furnace, 2 

furnace Which has no blast, ] e 
natura] draught, "883, n. Ant to the fashion or Prevailing mode: sq 
mable illuminating mado h rgi 

O 





















A plume or ornament for the head com- 


of feathers Or precious stones, 
"ril, n. d L2 needle.) A name 
ven to the needle-like Points or tops of 
Ge SE Mountain masses, or to sharp. 


— 






— 
- 


er, a. [ an wing.) Pertair 











y m 
- 
pi 
ngs; having the character of aw y l 
n- ^n. [Fr. larme, alarm, f Be 
asses of ice on laciers, de, „S arma, to arm dn 
» Bl, v f. [O.E. eylen - Sax, eglian, to Fummons to 55 AN outery or othe: 3 
fi ;  €glan, to give pain: egle, i Pproaching q ger; a tumu! 31 
trouble Brief: Comp. Goth, aglo atlliction, ance; a sudden fear or Dainfu' Sie 
" * 299, a sk] of alle t wit pain or T ^ Dse — by an apprehension ei | ] 
er o or mind: ran er; appre ension ; H 2 te 
dp c S IDEE E TERN Acacia net Eure ate ttn e 
ng, ng „ns nom. "0.1. To e tu Whic r m o the Bleep o " > 
be in pain or trouble Aliment! ül'm lungs; bot. à larga intercellular space j t b J 
4 
Fite, fir, fat, fall; me, met, hér; PIne, pin; note, not, Mire; oil, Pound; 4, Sc. abune—the E 
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17 ALEXIPHARMIC 
ALARUM 








S i ate with albumen.— Alder, al’der n. [O.E. aller (the d being a 
; to are —— imo Albuminold. E f Gr ier | mor ` em insertion), A. Sax. aler, aly. 
s tO fill wi re en.—n.A substance resemblinga umen; 
TErpect. of evil —Alarmet d a. | men. 






, a-larm ; & 

ndicating or expressive of alarm (look, 
Al: ‚ a-Jlärm’ing, a. 

Calculated to Touse alarm; causing appre- 
ension,—A]arm ly, a-lärm’ing-li, adv. 
larming manner, — Alarmist, n- 
ärm'ist, n. One that excites alarm ; one 
O is prone to take alarm, and to circu- 

e d exaggerate any sort of bad news, 


, 
„jA buminose, Albuminous,al-bin~ 
— al-bü'min-us, o. Pertaining to or 
having the properties of albumen; a plied 
to plants whose seeds have a store o albu- 
men, as all kinds of grun, palms, Ze 
AI ousness, al-bü'min-us-nes, n. 
Alburnum, al-bernum, n. [L. alburnum, 
sapwood, from albus, white] The white 








pular name of plants of 
the genug Alnus, 4, glutinosa is the com. 
mon alder, lly growing in moist land, 
—Alder.buck Tn, 7 amnus Frangula, 
a British Plant, a shrub 4 to 10 feet high, 
n arman, n. pl. Aldermen, 
D ZA. sl A. m". 
Tan ero. an el ax aldorman, ealdor. 
















, r, from eald old, and 
: 7 i f | and softer part of the wood of exogenous man,] Anciently an axon n3 
alarm | An stare; ^. [A corrupt signal lants between the inner bark and the A 

indicat ; 







Lt lo-Saxon noble. 
nun, often gore er 
eart-wood; the on Alburnous, 5]. d o ar of 
















ng dancer; any loud noise or dis- 
; i 


cal, 


Wa. 
Alas, ale exclam. [0.Fr. 
terj.a,ah, L lassus, weary.] An exclama- 
tion expressive of £OITOW, grief 
cern, or apprehension of evil, 
Alate, (lit, a, - (latus, winged, ala, a 
wing.] Winged; having membranous ex- 
„innsions like Wings, 
b, e, alb, n. [L. alba, white vestis, 
garment, understood) clerical vest: 


ment worn! riests, a long robo of white 
linen bound with a gi - 


on nancy, ¡Aderma A 
der al "T-man-si, alder. an- 
ri, al der-man-ship, n. The oiite. qualite 
Fo fandition of an alderman, d 
e, aldin, a, Toceeding fr 
Tinting-press I Aldus M: Dutius of yee 
lee, and his family, from 1490 to 1597, 






(Sp. and Pg. from Ar. ] In Spain, Portugal 













LI QS. ` Ww. n 
= 9 alej ; quer made from an jn. 
fusion of malt by fermentation: beer, or a 
m ; à merry Meeting in English 
country places, sq called from tha liquc 
* k.—A] b zn H 3 iquor 






- Rel; 
Y. OF Dractisino alchemy. 
Also spelt With y for €.— Alc emically, 
Alch y, al-kem’ik-al-]i, al-kim'jk! 












to carry water to ts young ones in the ^ The word as. 
pouch bels its bil. T Ana uatic bird, i se 

the largest sea-bird known, Some measur- used in 1215 form e puso its I 
ing us feet from tip to tip of the wings, 


MM In making ale before the use of hops, 
— e. 








q A small variet "of do 
in Mexico and Peru, and nae 
ed. 
















ouse,n. A Ouse where ale js I 
1 AL in or om d r —— tailed à cl — WoO- 
béit, conj, n old sense o omestica man who keeps an a e-house,-—Ale- ,n. 
though, be, and ít, And equivalent to be it Alcohol, al'ko-h A very elongated form of drinking-glaos 
2 Ile it so; admit al] that; although ; and measure for ale formerly used 
no withstanding, TY. al'é-a-to-ri, q. alea, a die, 
Alb albert, n. [After the Prince Con- chance ertaining to chance or contin 
Fort, Albert] "A short chain attaching the er: depending on a contingency 
Watch toa Waistcoat button-hole. Alee, a-]&', adv, „Nanut. on the lee side on 
Albescent, al-bes'ent, q. [L. albesco, to s 

w white, an incept. f albua, white] 


i ikes: opposite of a-weather. 
Tegan, AE oppo | Ale, and — Fr. 
aigre, sour.] Sour ale; vinegar made of 
ale. 


= ik, m. „L. alembicum ; 
Sp. ates bik, n al, the, Ves an 
este formerly ecd TE an 
cal vessel former y 

de of glass or copper. 
Mepidote, a-lepi dot. a. [Gr.«, priv., and 






Dt. from 
white or Father whitish; moder: 
:0 e aspect. 
Aunieore, al'be-kog a. 4 ALBAcohE ` 


n. pl. A part of 
religious reformers inthe iwelfih en 
Té . . 












lic, al-kö-hol “ik, a. 


atovno anguedoc in France ertaining to alcohol, or partaking of its 


aere they resided. 
Al “bine. n. pl. Albinos or Albinoes, 

Al-bi'nüz. [Pg., from L, u, 
Person of abnormally Pale, milky com. 
Plexion, with light hair and pink eyes: an 
animal aracterized by the same pecu]j. 
ution.—A]b. 





















whose tissues are sat- 
urated with spi rite Arp iem al’kö-hol- 
iz, v. 





















, or = 2 The 
olometer. — Alcoholometry, al kö-hol- piece 
om"et-ri, n. The determination 2 dn 
percentage of absolute alcohol in a liquid. 
Alco 


Alcove, a al'kov,n. [Fr. EE Sp. alcoba— 








alert. . als- 
erata or quality of peing eT, ee ata 


















ve, a littl? rine of truth and = [Tes found in seeds, 
> ite of ortin- | Ar. al, the, and kubbeh an alco ss ina | t e. alaro granules . A plant o 
ing to or resembling tha White of the eye chamber.) A erg nun ons Page a bed “four JAlbuminold granul ° 
or of an i g. IL.. f altus hit oeaan e oe kioT recess. The gen- 
A book, originally Hine which may | ¡eros Anaa a he 






meof which 
be insert autographs of celebrated per- eric name of various polyps, so esh 


grou fleshy 
her so as to form 
Bodies familiarly known ha oakin 
Vi d 4 cow's pa L 

to the animals that Broduce fost syllable 
‘of alcohol, and dehyd, the SAM 
—— a Mt d Py 
transparent colourless li 



























hol; one o m 
dation of pure 4 (o derived fro m 
e quposition of the animal ana, into class of organic compound nto acids by 
fuda, and solids; so named from the alcohol hy; the assoc ted n —Al- 
for the white ofan which it of h 9 f one atom of 0 rtaining 
in its purest natural -| the addi ai-de-hid'ik, a.. Of or pe 
penize, abb neni v dehydio, alde hid hyde. 
Em 15% 





ALLANTOIS 3 







13 E 

au solution of ammonia) zd 

teric, Alexiterical, a- | —Alienor, al'yen-or, n. One who transfers —— n-les'ent, a. Tending to the 

an antidoto tcr ical, a. Resist- | property. Ai ons, alif’ereus, alijyer-ue | perties of an alkalis slightly alkaline i 
ing poison; 6 ES e Dal wing, and Jero, pero, to bear. Alkalescence, scency, a “Haley 






-ka-les'en-si, n, A tendency to 1 
alkaline. Alka lifiable al'ka didi bh $ 
al-kal'i-fi-a-bl, a. Capable of bei H 
fied. —Alkalify, al’ka-li-fi or al-kal*i.5 


ing poison; E kind 
—n A medicine of Tia, alía-gras, a. A 


Having wings.—Aliform, “li-form, a. 
Meth Airican name for one of the varie- 


ala, wing, and forma, shape.] Having the 
shape of a wing or win 








: 53. ; A 

ties of esparto and its fibre. ‘Jit’, v.i. [A.Sax. dlihtan, gelihtan ied alkali fying; Alkalize arith, 
( .Alge,alje. [L.] Asea- | Alight, alit, vt. La inthis sense.) | —alkalitied,arratifyimo; al dg ! 

w ^ ono A an order. of dr seen to alight or light, Seo lacs — rocback v.t.—alkalized, aikai izing. To form org 





plants found for the most, part in the sea 






or from a carriage; to settle or lodge, as t convert into an alkali; to make alkalin, ` 












and fresh water, comprising sea-weeds.— ree: to light down. —v.i. To become an alkali.—Alkaligengy 
Algal, al’ { the Algw.—Algal, | bird on a tree; to irhted: kindled; | al-ka-lij'en-us, e. Producing or generati 
yug —— Oh ox pertaining ht, a-lit’, a. or adv. Lighted: kinds alkali —Alkalimeter,al-ka-lim etra 






to burn by having a 

AX a-lin‘, Gr (Fr. aligner to align—a, 

to, and ligne, L. linea, a ine.] To lay out 

or regulate by a line; to form in lino, as 

net o signing am adjusting tow n. The 
t 






instrument for ascertaining the st y 
of alkalies. — Alkalimetric AS 
al, al'ka-li-met^rik, al’ka-li-met"rik-al e ` 

Relating to kaline AIKA i! 

al-ka-lim’ct-ri, a, Tho findin of te 

amount of real alkali in an alkaline mix. | 

ture or liquid, — Alkaline, nl'ka-linq | 
Having the properties of an alkali—A4tr | 
kaline carihs, lime, magnesia, 
strontia,— Alkalinity, al-ka-lin'i-ti, n, 


Alge; having the nature of the 

Bien. -Mlgolo , al-gol'oji, n. The study 
or science of J 

Algebra, MM n. [Sp. algebra from 
Ar. al-jabr, the putting together of broken 
things, reduction of fractions to whole 
as from Ar. jabara, to bind to- 
gether, to consolidato.] That branch of 
mathematical analysis in which signs are 
employed to denote arithmetical opera- 
tions, and letters aro made to represent 
numbers and quantities; a kind of univer- 
sal arithmetic. — Algebraic, Algebraical, 
al-je-bri’ik, al-jo-braik-ul, a. Pertaining 
to algebra; containing an operation of al- 
go WS sid raically, al: PR aen 
adv. Byalgebraic process.—Alge al- 
je-brà x: One versed in the science of 


a : 
Algerian, Algerine, al-jé’ri-an, al-je-rén’, a. 
Pertaining to Algeria or its I Stehen 
—n. A person belonging to Algiers or Al- 








of nligning; an adjusting to a line; the 
fine of ü justment; 10 ground-plan of a 
railway or other road, in distinction from 
the gradients or profile; a row of things. 
Alike, alk, a [Prefix a, and like; — 
ic, alike. Like] Having resemble a. —. t - 
or similitade; similar; without difference | state of being alkaline; the quality Which 
(always used asa predicate).—Alike, a-lik’, | constitutesan alkali.—Alkal zation,al'a. 
adv. In the same manner, form, or de- | liz-i"shon, s. Thoact or process of renge, : 
grec; in common (all have erred alike). ing alkaline —Alkaloid, al'ka-loid, n. A 
iment, nl'i-ment,n. [L. alimentan, nour- | term applied to a class of nitrogenize '| 
ishment — «lo, to nourish.] That which | compounds found in living plants, and 
nourishes; food; nutriment. — Alimental, | containing their active principles, suchas | 
al-i-ment'al, «. Of or pertaining to ali- | morphine, quinine, aconitine, caffeine, be 
ment; su plying food; having the quality —da. Relating to or containing alkali. Ñ 
of nourishing.—Alimentally, al-i-ment'al- | Aikanot, al'ka-net, n. [Sp. alcaneta, dim, — | 
‚adv. In an alimental manmer.— Ali- | of alcana, alcanna, from Ar. al-hi | 
.mentariness, ali-ment'a-rines, a. The | henna.] A plant, Alkanna (Anchwa] i 
quality of beingalimentary.— entary, | tinctoria, whose root yiclds a red dye. [i 
al-i-ment’a-ri, a. Pertaining to aliment Alkoran, al-k3-ran' or al'ko-ran, n. | 
or food; having the quality of nourishing. | —al, the, qurän, book.] The book e 
—Alimentation, al'i-ment-a”shon,n. The | contains the religious and moral cofkd ` 
act or power of affording nutriment; tho | thc Mohammedans, and by which invest : 
state of being nourished. — Alimentive. | all their transactions civil, legal, Jet, — 
ness, al-i-ment'iv-nes, n. Phren, the organ 
that is said to communicate the pleasure 
which arises from eating and drinking.— 






























d, al jid, a. [L. algidus, cold, algeo, to 
be cod Cold. — Alp id cholera, Asiatic 
cholera.—-Algidity, dness, aljid'i-ti, 
aljid-nes, n. The state of being algid; 

lliness; coldness, — Algific, al-Jif'ik, a. 
[L. algisicus.] Producing cold.—Algor, al- 

d'An unusual coldness in the 


y A. 
Algorithn 

















tary, &c,, are regulated ; the Koran. ‘ 
All, al, a. LA. Sax. eal (sing.), calle Wil 
Icel. allr, Goth. alls, G. all, all. Comitea 








Alrorism ; , ony, al'i-mo-ni, 2. [L. alimonia.] | toallthe T i ; alsoi : 
rizm, n. [Fr. algorith E rm ia de for the out of her husband's etc, Every onc Sn he he —— qt 
Ar. al, the, and Gr. —— beiss? 10 support of a woman legally | tity of. It goes before an article or adj. 


Separated from 


eation, a-lin’&-R”shon, n. [L. a, by or longing to the same noun: all ¿he men, 14 | 





The art of computing or re koni D 
— ir) some particular sueo ee 
differential exleui d) e algorithm of the 
AT C 1 
ao, sque, ii -üm-braik, 
Ae de Of or pertaining to the 










ject, by following a line drawn tl m 
one or more intermediate and moro * 
recognizable objects, 

Aliped, al'i-ped L. ala, wing, an 





completely; entirely: altogether: qu 
(all alone, all unarmed) All but, hear 
almost; not quite. — AU onc, the sa. 


We 
















h e ` a. [ d i thi : le *4. 

acne, ient m Pert bat een (uni fente: Main the | whole number; the cates SET AE. 
I ancitul manner of the | servesasa wi ine, whic regate; the total. — At all, in the. 
namora E wing, asthe bat —J2. . a n e IC 

Rieder one ree c El n pensi extenta poder ach 
"as, adv. [L.] Oth : ^ » a, LL. aliquant L nts d 
especially of persons who iame ed which doe Arith. applied to e number in Corn Into account; a i a“ loded AE | 
Sm pi Alasa th alias Thomas Jones), nder. Aliquet" another without | adverb; as in almighty alada | 
name; anothername, assumed perfect, all-important; sometimes of 3 ' 


a remainder,—Aliquot, af. 
— some, several.) Arit applied 
whi i 





Alibi, al'i-bi, N, 







noun in the objective case; as, all- Si | 

l-along, adv. Throu hout; from thobe | 
punning onwards,—All-fools Day, n. The 1 
at cards, co | 
of wh ich it consists, for cach of which3 * i 






Wee, where live, lyve i M 
avinz lifes Wa. SD is a dat. form of life. 
of MS life; living; not dead; in a Kor 





e m d m Orce or operation (kcep an 
(alive with oxcitement); casi] 


alius, another, Th T 
E. elee.] Not belonging to [hs S UPeArs in 







hence, even n tle t 
case. Al halt exclam. and n. All ealth: 1 








ed sensitivo to; susceptib]o (ali 
* ti : ative to the beau- 
onging tandi oe bora im or | Altar an e See E 
nota enizen 3, oF entit ed to e ho is ea an Eastern namo of madass Tom d N N. Tho timo near ele, or first > 
o fate or qua: Myers. | prens ed] Arad fre with the article | oroorember.—Alihcal,m, A plant, cad d 









or common wild valerian: 1 
ze anedicinal virtues EE Umi v 
thing in all respecta; used as an adeb ` 





o 





N te, ül’yen-k ey, r Ety altogether: E A 
z1 alienating, D. us it, v.t. | Tho pretended universa] 23: Unknown, ] reh festi Wholo.—Allsaints Day. A 
: en v 4| church festiv: SÉ 
tinto ulienate,] transfer 0, Rense ruum Y solvent or AE Hallowmae age a Det November 3 
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term a lied tout was first obtained, 










ent flavours; pimonto: | 
TEC Being The Arabic namo of the $ 
antois, Allantoid al-lan’ Jan'told AE 
fae alian ell a murais ind 










m Om ator, 

ee, úl Jen y who alienates, — OrIn 802 per 

titleof pro is’ n. One to whom th are bye i 

al'yen- Ie ies transforred E d "PEE S (a0 pofi im ibo falo hy: 
as te 


state drate 
«f (lithia), and 
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ALLAY 


toldal, al-lan-td‘ik, al-lan’toid, al-lan-toid’- 

al, a. Pertaining to or contained in tho 

allantois. 

Allay, al-li’, v.t. [A. Sax. dlecgan, to lay 
down, suppress, tranquillize, from prefix 
â and lecgun, tolay. Lax.) To make quict; 
to pacify or appease (a tumult); to abate, 
mitigate, or subdue; to relievo or alleviate 
(gricf, thirst). — v.i. To subside; to grow 
calm.—Allayer, al-là'ér, n. Ono who or 
that whicha lays.—Allayment,al-1i ment, 
n. Theact of allaying; the stato of being. 

Alege, nl-lej’, v.t-—alleged, alleging. LET. 
alléguer, to allege; L. allegare, to depute, 
to allege—ad, and legare, to depute, to an- 
nounce.] To pronounce with positiveness; 
to declare; to aflirm; to assert; to produce 
asanargument,plca;or excuse; cite; quoto; 
bring forward.—Allegation, al-Ià-zá'shon, 
n. ‘tho act of alleging; affirmation; de- 
claration; that which is affirmed or assert- 
ed.—Allegeable, al-lej'a-bl, a, Capable of 
being alleged or affirmed. 

TOUR al-K/jans,*. [Prefix a, to, and 
O.Fr. ligence, alleziance, loyalty, from lige, 
loyal Liege.) ‘Tho tic or obligation of a 
subject to his sovercign or government; 
the an ty of fidelity toa king, government, 
or state. 

Allegory, allö-go-ri, n. [Gr. allegoria—allos, 
other, and agoreud, to speak, from agora, 
a forum, an oration.] A figurative dis- 
courae, in which the principal subject is 
described by another subject resembling 
it in its properties and circumstances; à 
narrative in which abstract ideas are per- 
sonified ; a continued metaphor. le- 
goric, Allegorical, al-lé-gor’ik, al-lé-gor’- 
ik-al, a. Pertaining to allegory; in the 
manner of allegory. —Allegoricall ; al-lé- 
gorik-al-li, adv. in an allegorical man- 
ner; by way of allegory.—Allegoricalness, 
al-lé-gorik-al-nes, .—Allegorist, Allego- 

, al‘l&-go-rist, al'lé-go-riz-¢r, n. One 
who allegorizes; a writer of allegory. 

egorize, al‘i¢-go-riz, v.t.—allegorized, 
allegorizing. To turn into allegory; to nar- 
rate in allegory; to explain in an allegor- 
ical sense.—v.i. To use allegory.—Allegor- 
ization, al'ló-gor-1-20“shon, 2. The act of 
turning into allegory. 

Allegro, iil-la’grd, a. and n. [It., merry, 
cheerful.] Jfusic,a word denoting a brisk 
movement; a sprightly part or strain.— 
Allegretto, il-lé-gret’to. Time quicker 
than andante, but not so quick as allegro. 

Alleluia, Alleluiah, al-18-10'ya, n. [Hob. 
halelä-yAh, praise to Jah—halal, to praise, 
and Yah, Jchovah.] Praise Jehovah: a 
word used to denote pious joy and exulta- 
tion, chiefly in hymns and anthems. Writ- 
ten also Halleluiah, Hallelujah. 

Alleviate, al-Io'vi-àt, v.t.—alleviated, allevi- 
ating. Inn alleviare, alleviatus, T. alle- 
vare, allevatus—ad, to, and levo, to caso, 
from levis, light. Levrry.) To make light, 
ina figurative sense; to lessen, mitigate, or 
make casier to be end (sorrow, pain, 
distrees).—Alleviation, al-l@’vi-i’shon, n. 
The act of alleviating; that which lessens, 
mitigates, or makes moro tolcrable,—Al- 
loviative, al-Ie’vi-ät-iv, a. Tending to al- 
leviate; mitigative.—n. That which alle- 
viates or mitigatcs.—Alleviator, al-13'vi- 
ät-tr,n. One who or that which alleviates. 

Alley, alli, a, [Fr. allée, from aller, to go, 
from O.Fr. aner, from L. adnare, lit. to 
swim to—ad, to, and nare, to swim.] A 
passage; capecially, a narrow passage or 
MIL conus al di t'ai Iu. alli 

ceous, al-H-a'shus, a. IL. alliun T- 
lic. Pertaining to garlic and allied 
lants; having the properties of garlic, 

liance, ALLY. 

Alligation, al-li-gi’shon, n. |L. alligatio, a 
binding loge her. dd. and ligo, to bin 
The act of tying together; tho state o 
being tied; a rule of arithmetic for finding 
the price of a compound of ingredients of 

ifferent values, 

Alligator, al‘li-ci-tér, n. [A corruption of 
Sp. el lagarto, lit. tho lizard—el, the, and 
lagarto, a lizard, from I. lacertus, whence 
B.lisard.] A largo reptile of the crocodile 
family found in tropical Amorica. The 
alligators differ from the truo crocodiles 

ving a shorter and flatter head, in 


having cavities or pits in the upper jaw, ! 


ch, chain; ch, So. loch; 8,90; 


. Of various colours: generally applied to 
ochro 


J, job; 
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into which the longiore teeth of the 
under jaw fit, and in having the fect much 
less wobbed. 

Allision,t al-li'zhon, x. [L. allisio, allisionis, 
from allido, to dash against—ad, and lado, 
lasum, to hurt by striking.] A striking 


against. 

Alliteration ‚al-lit-er-w’shon,n. (L. al for 
ad,to, and litera, a letter.] The repetition 
of the samo letter at the ginning of two 
or more words immediately su ing 
cach other, or at short intervals (as in “ant 
alliteratiowa artful aid’). — Alliterativo, 


Alliteral, al-lit’¢r-dt-iy, al-lit’¢r-al,a. Per- 


taining to or consisting in alliteration ; 
characterized by alliteration.—Alliterat- 
avenc3s, al-lit’Cr-At-iv-nes, n. Quality of 
being allitcrative.—Alliterator, al-lit'ér- 
üt-tr,n. One who uses alliteration. 
Allocate, al'lo-küt, v.t.—allocated, allocat- 
ing. [L.ad, to, and loco, locatum, to place, 
from locus, a place.] To assign or allot to 
a person or persons; to ect apart for a par- 
ticular purpoec; to apportion or distribute 
(shares in a public company or the like).— 
Allocation, al-li-ki’shon, n. Tho act of 
allocating, allotting, or assigning; allot- 
ment; assigument; apportionment. 
Allochrous, al-lok’rus, a. [Gr. allochroos, 
allochrous—allos, other, and chroa, colour.) 
mincrals.—Allochroite, al-l0-kro‘it, n. A 
massive, fine-grained varicty of iron gar- 


net, showing changes of colour before tho: 


blow-pipe. ch 
Allocution, al-lö-kü’shon, n. [L. alloculio— 
ad, to, and loquor, to speak.] A spcaking 
to; anaddress, specta y a formal address, 
Allodium, al-lo'di-um, n. [L.L. allodium, 
of Ger. or d. origin; comp. Icel. ódal, 
Dan. and Sw. odel, a patrimonial estate.) 
Freehold estate; real estate held in abso- 
lute independence, without being subject 
to any rent, service, or acknowledgment 
to asupcrior.—Allodial, al-lu'di-al, a. Per- 
taining to allodium or freehold; held in- 
dependent of a lord paramount: oppos 
to feudal.— Allodially, al-lo’di-al-li, adv. 
In an allodial manner. 
Allomorphism,al-lö-mor’fizm,n. [Gr. allos, 
other, and morphé, torm.) That property 
of certain substances of assuming a differ- 
ent form, the substance remaining othor- 
wise unchanged.—Allomorphic,al-10-mor- 
fik, a. Pertaining to, or possessing tho 
ualities of allomorphism. 
lopathy, al-lop’a-thi,n. [Gr. «llos, other, 
and pathos, morbid condition. That me- 
thod of treating discase by which it is cn- 
deavoured to produce a condition of the 
system either different from, on osite to, 
or incompatible with the condit 
tial to the disease: it is opposed to Romao- 
pathy, and is thocommon method of treat- 
ment.—Allopathic, al-lo-path'ik, a. Per- 
taining to allopathy.— opathically, al- 
Jo-path'ik-a'-i, adv. In a manner con- 
formable to allopathy.—Allopathist, al- 
lop'a-thist,n. One who practisesallopathy. 
Al —— allo-fün, n. (Gr. allos, other, 
n —— to appear.] A mineral of a 
pale bluc,orsometimes of a green or brown 


colour. 
Allophylian, al-lo-fil'i-an, n. (Gr. allophy- 
e 


on esscn- 


of 
Alloc, al-lot’, v.t.—allotted, allotting. (O.Fr. 
—— to divide, part—al for ad, 


ono form, and wi 
tics (thus carbon forma both tho damen: 
an cn aij. — L| " ro 

a. Of or pertaining to. : 


n, Fr. ton; ug, sing; 









decoy. LURE.] 





sn, then; th, thin; 


Li re—a 
place. (ALLOCATE.) O. 
prove or praise, from L. ad, and laudare, 
to laus,laudis, eiert ee 


influenced the meaning.) ‚To grant, 
In n LJ e 
or make over; to Keniga (to oed Ob 


eio at al i bl, a. Pro ; 
-lou'a-bl, a. 

capable of being allowed Pus — 

not forbidden; permissible. — able- 

ness, al-lou’a-b 


ment.— 

To put upon 
‚adv. 
-lou'ér, v. One 


‚law, from 
al 


alludo, to play upon, to allud and 
D To rel e 


rect or in- 
cidental su ion: a hint. — Alluzive 
Allusory, alla siv, al-ld’so-ri,a. Havin > 
allusion or reference to 


fully expre ; containing allusions.— 
Altusivelg, al-lü'siv-li,adv. Inanallusive 
manner; 
ness, al-In'siv-nes, Me - 
Allure, al-lür', v.t. —all 
fix al ior ad, to, and lure, 


something no 


Allusive- 


,alluring. [Pre- 

Fr. leurrer, to 
To tempt by tho offer of 
, real or apparent; to draw or 


y way of on. — 


some 

try to draw by some roposed pleasure or 
advantage;toentice, decoy, tempi attract. 
—Aliurement, al-lür'ment, n. 

alluring, or that which allures.—Allurer, 
Monir n. One who, or that which, al- 


e act of 


EOS 
aving the quality of a 
ing All i al- p 


uringly, al-lür'ing-li, 
alluring manner; enticingly. 
Tavian al-Ia’vi-um, R. UL. alluvius, al- 


L. la 
to wash; akin deluge, lotion, dilute, &c. 

f the action. 

water, often washed down from moun 

or high grounds. u 
Pertaining to or having the character of 
alluvium: deposited by the action of waves 
ed allying. [Fr.allier 
4 ell v.t.-7aü ef a a s 
to join, to unite, s'allier, to — — or 
become allicd—al for ad, to, and lier, to 
to ; whence 
te by marriage 
* to connect 


nf t 
formal agreement; to bind together or 
ne (as by friendship or pursuits).— 


co 

familics, contracted by marriage; a union 
between nations, contracted by compact, 
treaty, or league; any union or connection 


of interests; a com or treaty; tho 


Eu npe. 
" - ag T s 
Ly A Sue deep 


an 
DC al’ ma-mi eT. a i 
et ple] E 
y 
where thoy havo been trained. — 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, acure. 
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r AC e a 
SE high above the | Before the present time; before somo spe, 


> i e . 4 
anac, Almanack, ql'ma-nak, m. [Fr. Lort] On highs in te higher yards or 116- fice in alsi’shi-nn, a. Of or San 


Alm T. -manakh, ground; nau in Germany.—n,. A nat 1 
almanach, Sp. almanaque, AT. to reckon; to Alsace in ive 


ng. 

bably from a d blica- Kone alin’, a. or adv. [site ya- | Alsatia. ` e 
ir ble, book, or publica , rm rinted as EC} ; dv. and conj. [AU and m. 
deb, manah. Gre erally annual,com- | alland one pa Es Dan allene, D. alleen, erh Sc det ealswä, alswa, fren eal 


tion of some ks, nn rate words; G. altet i AD : lewd. so, Ane 
prising a calendar ol o cba e of | alone, aro formed in the samo - ay) ii ary | eal, all, quito, and su ji 0. As is thi 
months, with the times © s of the moon, | from another or —— ra only; to word’ contracted.] In like manner; like. 


oon, change : A ise: j lition; too; further. 
Dos stated festivals of churches, Kc, | (to rema alone: ther persons or things; Miss: i faia tik 


certain year or years. 3 e remained, two men alone ^ to the Altai, a vast 
for a dine, Almonains, nr: a s solely (he aient ly used before a noun, as taining , ee of 
Cierre ien — ina, a gom one alone verse. — To let ers Alone. | Altaian family of ern guages, ü — 
H : " lan ares Y c * 
Minor] A name given to the violet or eset mv > [rw ee nie Finnish, Turkish, &c. Also called Scyth 
` 2 i ong, a- —— eer an and Tu E 
y . Da aléare, from a root 
¡wecious or noble garnet. `. h. lengthwise; in| Altar, alter, n. (L. « 
Shine ck Pherae | Déi A e | era tag Meh AB erated plet 
| n $i Ke — — irls. in a line or with a p Ivo motion; garip me deity; a table in a church fog | 
Rt — — d might ]| onward (to walk along); in companys 42% | ¿ho celobration of the eucharist.—Altar. 
„almiti, a. [All an s i * gether doltowed by with). —prep. By the Tend}. Offerings mado tpo 
| x Sr et 1 poweri og ec the fength of, as distinguished from across; s lot Dee. church; the, profits arising | 
Gelee ECHT T ath Alongshore, a-long’shör, adv, By the | to priests Dri ene — T dues | 
durs E eae tiness, q iti- | shore or coast; lengthwise and near the | on account o Td ch Alta b ee i 
almighty pover 4 of being almighty; shore—Alongehore man, — em- SU ee. EE: ee * | 
— Aloug or yy the side; beside card, 2. A printed or written transcript | 
cach other (to lie alongside or alongside | of certain portions of tho communion y 
of).—prep. Beside; by the sido of. service for the use of the priest officiatin | 
Mong along’ rep. [A. Sax. gelang, ow- | at the altar.—Altar-cloth, x. The cloth | 
ing to, from gi ingan, to happen.] Owing me fores er Lait and ges Gon in i 
ront. — E ‚2%. <A pain or ; 
` or uneducated. | piece of sculpture placed behind or above — . 
est by the pulgar gi c—prefix a, | an altar in a church.— Altar-table m 








Almond 

pressing the oil from almonds.—Almond- 
oil, n. A bland, fixed oil obtained from 
almonds.—Almond-paste, n. A cosmetic 
to often the skin and prevent chaps.— 
Almond-willow, n. Saliz amygdalina, a 
British species of willow. 


LMANDINE, nied by a falling off of the hair. &c.] To make other or different; to ma 
Almoner, al'mon-ér, x. [O.Fr. almosnicr, | Aloud, a-loud’, adv, With a loud voice or some change in; to vary in somo degree, | 
L.L. eleemosynarius, from Gr. elcémosyné eet noise; loudly. withoutan entire change.—v.i. To become, 
x E. alne. C of alms or char- ow,a-lo,adv. Ina low place, or a lower | in some respects, different; to vary; to | 
—— covers yan —— rho —— pun opposed a n on — rability, alter-a-bil”i-ti, n 
u doles A Gave ection Sni prta p, alp, n. [From the Alps, well-known he quality of being susceptible of altora- 


mountains in Central Europe.) A high | tion.—Alterable, al'tér-a-bl, a. Capable 
mountain.—Alpenhorn, al^pen-horn, n. | of being altered, varied, or made different. 
[G. Alpen, the Alps, and horn, a horn.] | —Alterableness, al’tér-a-bl-nes, n. The 
A very long, powerful. nearly straight | quality of being alterable.—Alterably, al’: 
orn, hut curving slightly an widening | ter-a-bli, adv. In an alterable manner ! 
towards its —— used on the Alps | soasto be altered or varied.—Alteration 
ed also zLiphorn.— al-tér-ü'shon, n. The act of altering; thi 

threat 3 pen-sto} Ut [G. Alpen, | state of being altered; also, the c ange | 
nd pa, an stock, a stick.) A strong tall mado.—Alterative, yl'tér-it-iv,a. Causing | 
used in climbin the’ ps Gebai OCH en, haring ias T m 8 > Sg 
1 . havin e power restore the | 

mountains.— Alpine, al'pin, a. Onn por- healt: functions D the b without ` 
ps, 





— — — 


taining to, or connected with the sensib r La 
ed Any lofy mountain; mountainous.— ing (hie character ne And 
A place tn a mandes vi. D altercor, al 


e 5 

but its form has caused it to be often me | 
| 

"n. A ü ` 
gpart E EE or elsewhere set tercatus, to wrangle, from alter, another. | 

paca, al-pak’ 

= | 
| 
i 


ms.—Alms-gate,n. The gate of religious 


of Alpine plants, | ALTE ; 
or. hontes, at which alms were dis- n. [Peruv. a TER.) To contend in words; to wrangle 


t mammal, of tho camel Cile A of tion, al-tér-ki’shon, n. The act 


a, 
minan 
ver, n. One | native of the And altercating; warm contention in words; 
o gives alms.— Alms. ` e es, valued for its long, 3 | 
ENS os tima Ali, E, oc which doren Iofs | Altern taliane AD tromalle, ` 
d who are supported by the publio ie bo from the wool of the alpaca. | panther. ALTER] Acting by turns; al 


he publi 
Xerenve derived from public endowment; 


man ,7. pl. en 
| —— norte by charity or by pub- 


ng, Algum, al‘mug, al'gum, n. A iree 


— a,n. The first lettorin the Greek —— [M il.] — Alternacy,t al-ter'na-si, 


what is 
GEN arta-be n. [Gr. O nate, al-térnüt, a. [L. — pp. of 


e letters to 
e customary a any series | owing ono 


> or wood of unknown species 

dn the Old Testament. mentioned | of clementary signs or symbols used for a GE, onc, then another succes: 

1 , e or & y = . 2 Y 

"ner ind, c, ug bap from O Xr. | simplest rudari ens fet elements; | between esas Pip ane ons intervening 

k 3 = (IS Ve D 

SA tho — alter, e Borger, a-be rane. filcarnerot thealphabet, Dan. Riace; faerie of parts or meny 
measures fem chia on mapect and | al-ta-betikal, a. es alfa-betik, | series). — AHernato generation that species - 

Aloe, al e gu å tarnished with analphabet; i alpha- | of generation among animals by which 


Gr. alo@.] Th 
‘name of due planta H t] The common 
the same order ag tho lily. UT hoy —— 


abundant in ACs, and al 
aloes, the well. Beveral species yiat 
medicine. Well-known. bitter vial 


Yung do not resemble their parents) 


i 
1 
, 
! 
+i 
1 
! 
H 
H 
Hd 


or the letters, — “Cr nit, v.2.— alternated, aller 
beet fa-bet-iz, v.t. To arrange alb bar Senn: To perform by turns or in suc 


; to succeed or follow by ` 
WOO Al ulfou, = urn : a Tere 
EE v. Ril eo | SE clea Se En UA. | Soe E ut a 
from the ak i or obtain s 0 ore fot : ; (GV. In an alternate manucr.— 
3 ualities of aloes, ETS ng of nod — b potters to piron g a rn: = quali ter natn n. Tho state 
Hott adv. Teel. à opt (pron, tote, | TE 5 and called potters | tion, alte ge po gnato- teers 








Already, l-red‘i, na a z 
mredi, ado. [AU and ready] naking, or stato of being alternates. the 





oil, pound; t, Sc. abıme—the Fr. u. 
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—— — — ————— 
—Alternati l-tér’na-tiv, a. Offer- | comb.—Alveolus, al-ve'o-lus,n. pl.Alveoli 
n choice or possibility of one of two | al-v&o-li. [L. a little hollow, dim. o 

things.—n. A choice between two mings, alveus.] A cell, as in a honey-comb or in 


so that if one is taken the other must a fossil; the socket of a tooth.—Alveus, 


A ibility of one of two things, so | al'vé-us, n. [L., a hollow vessel, a chan- 
un it posso algo tho other must be true. | ncl.] Anal. a tube orcanal through which 


some fluid flows. 

Alvine, al'vin, a. (From L. alvus, the 
al-térna-Liv-nes, "n. ` belly.) Belon ing to the belly orintestines; 
Although, nl-ru0* conj. [AlL, if, even, and | relating to the intestinal cxcremente. 
though; comp. albert. rant all this; be | Always, al'waz, adv. [All and way, -ways 
it so; suppose that; admit all that, Al-| beingan adverbial genitive.) Pe »etually; 
though ditlers very little from though, but | uninterruptedly; continually (always the 


—Alternatively, al-tér/na-tiv-li, adv. In 
an alternative manner.—Alternativeness, 


is perhaps rather stronger. same); as often as occasion recurs (he is 
Altimeter, al-tim’et-er, 1. [L. altus, high, | always late) à 
and Gr. metron, measure.) An instrument , am. [For hypothetical arm, asm; 


comp. Goth. im for ism, Icel. em for erm, 

. eaim, Lith, esmi, L. sum, Skr. asmi, made 
up of root as, to breathe, exist, be, and 
mi, cognate with E. me. . In tlie conjuga- 
tion of this verb three different roots are 
employed; seen in am, was, be. Be, Was.] 
T'ho first person of the verb to be, in the” 
indicative mood, present tense. 

Amadou, am'a-du, n, (Fr. amadou, a word 
of Scandinavian origin.) A soft leathery 
substance used for tindcr, prepa from 
a fungus growing on trees; German tinder. 

Amain, a-mün', adv. [Prefix a, in, on, and 
main, force.] With force, strength, or vio- 
lence; suddenly; at once. 

algam, a-mal'gam, m. [Fr. amalgame 
Gr. malagma, a soft mass.] A compoun 


for taking altitudes by gcometrical prin- 

ciples, us a quadrant.—Altimetry, al-tim’- 
et-ri,n. The art of ascertaining altitudes. 

Altiscope, al’ti-skop, ». La, altus, high, and 
Gr. skopeo, to look at.] An instrument of 
a telescopic character with lenses and 
mirrors, enabling a person to overlook ob- 
jects intervening between himself and 
another object. 

Altitude, al'ti-tad, n, [I altitudo, from al- 
tua, high (whence exall, haughty).] Height; 
amount of space toa point above from ono 
below; measure of elevation; pl. haughty 
airs (colloq.). 

Alto, al'to or ül'to, n. [It., from L. altus, 
high, being above the tenor.] Mus. con- 
tralto; the decpest voice among women i 
and boys, and the highest among men, a | of mercury or quicksilver with another 
special voice above the tenor; a singer in| metal; any metallic alloy of which mer- 
this voice.—«. Pertaining to this voice.— | cury forms an essential constituent part; 
Alto-clef,n. Mus. the Cclef.—Alto-rilievo, | a mixture or compound of different things. 
ül'to-re-ly&"vo, n. High relief ; sculpture — Amal te, a-mal'gam-àt, v.f.—amal- 
in which the figuresstand out prominently | gamated, amalgamating. To compound or 
from the back-ground. : mix (a metal) with quicksilver; common- 

Altogether, gl-tu-geru’er, adv. (AU, quite, ly, to blend, unite, or combine generally 
and together.] Wholly; cntirely; com- | into onc mass or whole.—v.t. To combine 
pletely; quite. to form an amalgam; to unite or coalesce 

Altruism, altrö-izm, n. (It. altrui, others, gencrally; to become mixed or blended 
from L. alter, another.] Devotion toothers tozether.—Amalgamation, a-mal'ga-mi”- 
or to humanity: tho opposite of selfishness. | shon, n. The act or operation of amalga- 
— Altruist, aVtru-ist, n. One who practises | mating; the state of being amalgamated; 
altruism.—Altrulstic, al-trü-ist'ik, a, Per- | union or junction into one body or whole; 
taining to altruism; regardful of others. | the process of separating gold and silver 

Alum, al'um, n. [L. alumen.] A gencral | from their ores by combining them with 
name for a class of double sulphates con- | mercury, which dissolves and separates 
taining aluminium and such metals as| the other metal, and is afterwards driven 
potassium, ammonium, iron, &c. Common off by heat. — Amalgamator, a-mal'ga- 
or potash alum is used medicinally asan | méa-tér,2, Ono who or that which amal- 
astringent and a styptic; in dycing, as a gamates. 
mordant; in tanning, for restoring the co- dine, a-man din, n. [Fr. amande, an 
hesion of skins.—v.¿. To steep in or im- | almond.] A kind of paste for chapped 

hands prepared from almonds, 


pregnate with a solution of alum.— 
Alumina, Alumine, al-ü^min-a, al'ü-min dola, a-man'do-la, n. [It.,analmond.] 
A green marble with white spots. 


n. Tho oxide of aluminium, the mos 

abundant of the carths, widely diffused | Amanuensis, a-man’ü-cn"sis, n. pl. Aman- 
in the shape of clay, loam, &c.—Alu -| uenses, n-man'ü-en"sez. [L. a, by, and 
iferous, al-ü'min-if"ér-us, a. Containing | manus, the hand.] A person whose cm- 
alum or alumina. — Aluminiform, al-ü- | ploymentisto write what anotherdictates, 
min‘i-form, a. Having the form of alum, | or to copy what has beon written by an- 
alumina, or aluminium.—Aluminite, al-| other. 

ü’min-it,», Hydrous sulphate of alumina. 
— Aluminium, Aluminum, al-ü-min'i-um, 
al-N’min-um,3. Chemical sym. Al; atomic 
weight=27'5; sp. gr. 2°6 nearly. ‘The me- 
tallic baso of alumina; a white metal with 
a bluish tinge, and a lustre somewhat re- 
sembling, but far inferior to, that of sil- 
ver.—Aluminium gold, an alloy of 10 parts 
of aluminium to 90 of copper.—Aluminous, 
al-ü^min-us, a. Pertaining to or contain- 
ing alum or alumina.—Alum-rock, Alum- 
stone, n, A mineral of a grayish or yel- 
lowish-white colour, containing alumina 
and potash.—Alum-root,». A numo given 
to the astringent root of scveral plants.— 
Alum- , Alum-slate, n. A thin bed- 
ded fissilo rock chiefly composed of silica. 
and alumina. 

Alumnus, a-lum’nus,n. pl. Alumni, a-lum’- 
ni. [L.a disci from alo, to nourish. 
A pupil ; a graduate or unde uate o 
a university, regarded as his alma-mater. 

Alveary,al'yo-n-ri, n. [L. alvearium, a beo- 
hive.) A bec-hive, or something resem- 
bling a bec-hive; the hollow of the exter- 
nal car.—Alveated, al've-&t-ed, a. Formed 
or vaulted like a bee-hive.—Alveolar, Al- 
veolary, al'vo-o-lér, al’vö-o-la-ri, a. Con- 
taining sockets, hollow cells, or pits; per- 
taining to OS tho sockcts 
of tho teeth. — Alveolate, al'vc-o-lüt, a. 
Deeply pitted, so as to resemble a honey- 















„a-mar’a-kus,r, Zb, Marjoram. 

Amaranth, am'a-ranth,n. (Gr. amarantos 
unfading-«, neg. and maraind to wither. ] 
A poetical namo loosely used to signify a 
flower supposed never to fade; a colour 
inclining to purple.—Amaranthine, am-1- 
ranth’in, a. Belonging to, consisting of, 
or resembling amaranth; never-fading; 
of a purplish colour. 

8, a-mas’,v.t. [Fr. amasser—a, to, and 
nasse, D. massa, a mass.] To collect into 
a heap; to gather a great quantit? or 
number of; to accumulate.—Amassment, 
a-mas’ment, n. The act of amassing. - 

Amateur, am'a-tür, am-a-tér (0 long), n. 
[Fr., from L. amator, amatoria, a lover, 
from amo, to lore.] One who cultivates 
any study or art from taste or attachment 
without pursuing it profcesionally orwith 
a view to gain; one who hasa taste for the 
arts.— teurish, am-a-tQrish, a. Por- 
taining to orcharacteristic of an amateur; 
wanting tho skill, finish, or other faculties 
of a professional. 

Amative, am‘at-iv, a. [L. amo, amatum, 
tolove.] Full of love; amorous; amatory. 
— veness, arash Maar, Sé EE 

a propensity which impels to sexu: 
ion.—Ama t Amatorlan,t Ama- 
Dorioust am-a-to'ri-al, am-a-to'/ri-an, am- 
a-to0ri-us, a. Pertaining to love; amatory. 

—Amatory, am’a-to-ri, a. Pertaining 

















Amber, am'bér, n. 


AMBIGUOUS 





or producing love; expressive of love 
verses, sighs, &c. 
am-2-1U sis, n. [Gr. amaurosis, 
from amauros, obscurc.] A partial or com- 
plete loss of sight from loss of power in 
the optic nerve or retina, without any 
visible defect in the eye except animmov- 
mde dec 
v s» Us n 
with Ene 8. xd ds 
, -müz', v.t. [Prefix a, on or in, and 
maze (which sce).] i confound with fear, 
sudden surp or wonder; to confuse 
utterly; to perplex; to astound; to aston- 
ish; to surprise.—n. Astonishment; con- 
fusion; amazement: used ch in poetry. 
—Amazedly, a-miz’ed-li, adv. With a- 
mazement.—Ar 2-miz'cd-ne3, n. 
T'he state of being am ; amazement.— 
Amazeful,{ a-mäz’ful, a. Full of amaze- 


exciting astonishment. — , Y 
mäz’ing-li, adv. In an amazing manner 
or degree. 

Amazon, am'a-zon, n. [Gr. amazon; of un- 
known origin.) One of a fabled race of 
female warriors who are mentioned by the 
ancient Greck writers; hence, a warlike 
or masculine woman; a virago.—Amazon- 
ian, am-2-zó'ni-an, a. Pertaining to or Te- 
sembling an Amazon; of masculine man- 
ners; also, belonging to the river Amazon 
in South America. 

Ambages,t am-bi/jez, n. pl. [L.] Windin 
or turnings; hence, circumlocution; su 
terfuges; evasions. ne Amba, 
tory,t am-bi‘jus, am-baj'i-to-ri, a. 


cumlocutory; roundabout. 
Am 


bassador, am-bas'sa-dor, n. [Fr. am- 
bassadeur, from ambassade, an embassy, 
from L. ambactus, a vassal, a dependant, 
from a Teutonic word = Goth. andbahts, 
A. Sax. ambihi, ambeht, a servant, from 
prefix and (the an in answer), and a root 
allied to Skr. bhaj, to serve or honour. 
A minister of the highest rank employ 
by one prince or state at the court of 
another to transact state affairs. [The 
spelling Embassador is obsolete, though 
mbasay, nob Ambassy, is used.] — Am- 
bassadorial, am-bas’sa-dd”ri-al, a. Be- 
longing to an ambassador. — Ambassad- 
ress, am-bas’sa-dres, n. The wife of an 
ambassador; a female ambaseador. 
Fr. ambre, It. ambra, 
Sp. ambar, from Ar. ambar ambergris, 
from its resemblance to this] A. mineral- 
ized pale valor and sometimes reddish 
or bro h, resin of extinct pine-trees 
found most abundantly on the shores 
the Baltic.—Amber-seed, n. The seed of 
Abelmoschus moschatus, an Asiatic plant, 
used as a perfume, having a musky smell. 
—Amber-tree, n. An ‘African shrub, the 
leaves of which, when bruised, emit a fra. 


en n. r. ambre 
gris (gris, gray), gray amber.) A solid, 
opaque, ash-coloured inflammable sub- 
stance used in perfumery. It isa morbid 
secretion obtained from the spermaceti 


whale. 
Ambidexter,t am-bi-deks'ter, n. [L. ambo, 
both, and dexter, the right hand.] A 
Sc: who uses , both hands with e qual 
acility; one ready to act on either 
gide. — Ambidexterity.t Ambidextrous- 
ness,tam’bi-deks-teri-ti, am-bi-dcks'trus- 
nes, n. The quality of being ambidex. 
trous; double-dea Ae 
am-bi-deks'trus, a. Having the faculty o 
using both hands with equal ease; double- 


dealing. 
Ambient, am’bi-ent, a. [L. ambiens, an- 


Beni RT 
u 1 1 assi 
too ed to fintie or diftusible sul 


stances (the ambient air). 

Ambiguous, am-big’0-us, a. [L. a us, 
from ambigo, to about—ambi, about, 
— respect en tiene Habd 

spect to si on; e 
to be interpreted two ways; equivocal; 
indefinite.—Am ously, bio usd 
adv. In an ambiguous manner; with 


ch, chain; ch,Sc.loch; g, go; j,job; A, Pr, tom ng,sing; ru, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 
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AMICABLE 


AMBILOQUOUS LIE : 
To movo backward and DT ott situation, prospect, clit ble, iu re.. 


k . » AMBLE.] dem 
doubtful. meaning. — ANE: Arte | forward: to walk, —Ambulant, am ba-lant, 
B a. Walking; moving from place sier) 
—Ambulation, am-bü-li'slion, m. 


biguousness, am-bi-gt’i-ti, am-b 





















nes, e riainty, > ing about. 

biguous; doubtiulness or unce of ambulating or walking a 
rticularly of — — a. [L.ambo, | bulator, am'bú-lat-ér, n, One whe d 
biloquous,f am: [ about; an instrument, for mea 


| ous y f ^ 
| Ambit, ambit, n, [L. ambitus, a circuit. 
| reels res m or circuit; circum- 


ference. E 
ition, am-bi'shon, x. (L. ambitio, am- 
yr the going about of candidates for 
office in Rome, hence flattery, ambition— 

i amb, around, round about, and co, itum, 

E. to go, from L. Gr. and Skr, root i, to go. 

i An cager and sometimes inordinate desire 

after honour, power, fame, or whatever 

confers distinction; desiro to distinguish 

one's self among others. —v.i.t To seek 

after ambitiously.—Ambitionless, am-bi’- 

shon-les, a. Devoid of ambition.—Ambi- 
| tious, am-bi'shus, a. [L. ambitiosus.] Pos- 
| sessing ambition; eagerly or inordinately 
irous of power, honour, fame, office, 

superiority, or distinction; strongly desir- 
} ous (with of or after); springing from, 
) indicating, or characterized by ambition; 
showy; pretentious — ornament). 
| —Ambitiousiy, am-bi’shus-li, ade. In an 
ambitious manncr.—Ambitiousnes3, am- 
bi'shus-nes, n. The quality of being am- 
bitious; ambition. 

Amble,am'bl, v.i.—ambled, ambling. [O.Fr. 
ambler, to amble, from L. ambulo, to walk, 
from amb, about] To move by lifting 

h legs on each sidealternately: said of 
horses, &c.; hence, to move casily and 
gently. — 2. The pace of a horse or like 
animal when ambling; easy motion; gen- 
tle pace.—Ambler, am'blér, 4. One who 
ambica, — Amb! " am‘ bling-li, adv. 
With an ambling gait. 

blotic, am-blö’tik, a. [Gr. amblosis, 
abortion] Having the power to cause 
abortion. 


ton wa 


for walking in, . 


—in, in, an 


[0.T.] 


a chief; a ruler; an emir. 





1 I en, amen. [ Hob. amen, verily, firm 
é ang SECH ee = yeonal am-blig’- established.] A term occurring eeng 
SE EE A | fe KE So bo 
pu ? "AV D d ` . e 
a - Siren ura mineral, of different denoto Christ as bag ehem is trac antl 
pe : ee X with reddish and yel- E "and cr an Adjectivo to signify 
: 1 1e, veri j 
P der am'bo, ambon, n. [Gr. am- Amenable, ‘a-mé'na-bl, a. Fr. 
2, A stage, a pulpit.) In early Christ o—a, to, rte, 
ch urchen SS D d y Sinstian | bring or lead to—«, to, and mener to lead 
oad am no pl a EMEAN.] Liable to answer or be called 
i ——— of the Molucen | Islanda] A submit. ne — — er we 
3 E: ai 1 D Kid curled wood em- enableesz, Amenability, proe TES 
A kind of fictitious amber, Dron ember] Tn an amen Amenabiy, — 
. i- * € n - : 3 
| ieee am TI e n. [Gr. rectal end, amend’, vt. {Pr anend 
| same root as Jı. mora, death E Kc, And | emender, to correct, from Lee, for 
a T fabled food of the ancient Greek pode S from faults-e, out, out of, und men- 
| hich conferred immortality on thoes c unge for tha 4 te make better, or 


who k fi 
o 
ing 5 


; hence, anythi - 
the taste or smell y hing pleas 
b 


int : ; i 
brosía; delicious; fraprant.—Ambrompe: | from improve in this that tà amena ie 
üm- i-al-li, adv, In a : plies something previously m- 
manner; with an aın n ambrosi o improve does not necesan DEI, While 

Ty, am'bri, s, [Contracted fi endable, a-mend'a-bl, a Aue 
perez dn Blmonryis a nich or ranca | PIR amended or conside 
a tar in cry er tha meren ZC near the ment; md atori, a, Supplying mined! 
ted; a cup t ensi S were de- D no who amends.— AS) t-mend'ér, 


= f am-bü-lü'krum, n. pl, Am. 
lacra, am-bü-läkra, — — 


an alley.) One of the erp a the aet cr scr, the better, 


avenue © perforated spaces or | Le 9 act of beconling better, 
| tube feet, To Whi hare protruded the | posa 4 Become better; an Sue, ol 
| is effected in the menu ien Igeomotion | mentary bill, or ie (ee draft of a pa 
¿alas Pela, a. Pertaining to Am nda n discussion before a m 

La s tm"bü-Ians, y, or a loss or injury: recor, DD Peneation 
Ee) Hout ru e rome den 
P the field. — Am n its movements in ; mind 


n. A wheeled vcri Ambulance. 
sul Yeh 
WOU] appliances for ie fit 


Ambulate taney dela ot battle 6 O 


bulating, [L. Lech 


, à) ty, 2-men' = } 
atum, to gO amenitas, GT! Diese 











avelled.—Ambulatory, am 

bm Tiaeing the power or 
walking; adapted for walking; 
Ik; —— ee mor. 
aco; not stationary (an? 
PO ANY part of a building 


‚am’bu-ri,n. Same as nberry. 
] reet iba — m len ` 
imboscure. 

— ies 1 tosco; a wood, the a wore 
. bush.) A lying in wait anc - 

as Es i Inc sd of attacking an 
enemy by surprise; a place where ono 
party lies concealed with a view to attack 
another by surprise; those lying so con- 
cealed; ambush.—v.t. and i,—um 
ambuscading. To lie in wait in order to 
attack from a concealed position.— Am- 
bush, am'bush, n. |O.F'r. emibusche, verli 
cmbuscher, to lic in main Same as A 
buscade.—v.t. To post, or place in ambush. 
—v.t, To lie or be posted in ambush.—Am- 
bushment, ambush-ment, 2. An ambush, 


Ameer, Amir, a-mer", n. [Ar.J A nobleman; 


Ameliorate, a-mél'yor-it, v.£.—«ameliorated, 
ameliorating. LET. améliorer, from li. ad, 
to,and melioro,mclioratum,to make better, 
from melior, better.] To make better; to 
improve; to meliorate.—v.i.To grow better; 
to moliorate. — Ameliorable, a-mtl’yor- 
a-bl, a. Capable of being ameliorated.— 
Amelioration, a-mcl'yor-à"shon, 1. The | Ametabola, a-me-tab’o-la, n. pl. [Gr. ame- 
act of ameliorating; improvement; melior- 
ation, — Ameliorative, a-mtl’yor-ät-iv, «. 
Producing, or having a tendency to pro- 
duce, amelioration.—Ameliorator, a-màl'- 


obtuse, and gonia, an angle] An obtuse- gotta, ^. One who ameliorates. 


To mor 
" faulty; to correct; to. improves or. 


n 
9 act of am i 
in any way: 


(Fr. am 
t.] 


(s ect, climate, ge 
as re? temper, disposition, or mio ét, 


Amentia, a-men'shi-a, n. [L., want of Era, 


son—a, from, and mens, mentis, mind) ` 


> pE = A3 

becility of mind; idiocy or dotage, 
san, a-mcn'tum, 7. pl. Amenta, ^ 
men’ta. Bot. a kind of intlorezcenco con. 
sisting of unisexual apetalous flowers ir 
the axils of scales or bracts ranged along 


a stalk or axis; a catkin.—Amentacegyy : 


n-men-tü'shus, «. Consisting of, resem. 
bling, or Í urnished with an amentum or 
amenta, | 
Amerce, a-mérs', v.t.—amerced, amercing, 
[Fr. amercié, fined at the meny of the 
court—«, at, and merci, mercy.] Toy 
by a pecuniary penalty, the amount of 
which is left to the discretion of the court: 
hence, to punish by deprivation of any 
kind1.—Amerceable, a-mérs'a-bl, a, Liabh 
to amercement, — Amercement, a-mérg. 
ment, n. The act of amercing; a pecuni. 
ary penalty intlicted on an offender at the 
discretion of the court.—Amercer, a-méry’. 
er,n. Une who amerces. ; 
American, a-mer‘i-kan, €. Pertaining to 
America; often, in a restricted senso,. 
taining to the United Statcs.—n. A nativo 
of America; in a restricted sense, one of 
the inhabitants of the United States— 
Americanism, a-mcr'i-kan-izm, n. The 
feclings of nationality which distinguish 
American citizens; the exhibition of na. 
tional prejudice by Americans; a word, 
phrase, or idiom peculiar to Americans. 
Americanizo, a-mcer'i-kan4z, v.t.—ameri- 
canized, americanizing. To render Ameri- 
can or like what prevails in or is charac- 
teristic of America (especially the United 
States); to naturalize in America. 


tabolos, unchangeable.] A division of in- 
sects, including such as do not undc 
any ee ern (lice, &c.), —Ametnbol- 
ic, a-met’a-bol”ik, a, Of or belonging to 
the Amctabola. 

Amethyst, am’c-thist, n. (Gr, amethystot 
—(t, ncg., and mcthyd, to incbriate, from its 
supposed power of preventing or curing 


intoxication.] A violet-blue or purple va: : 


ricty of quartz which is wrought into 
various articlesof jowclry.—Oricnial Ame- 
thyst, a raro violet-coloured gem, a variety 
of corundum, of extraordinary brilliancy 
and beauty.—Amethystine, a-m-thist'in, 
u. Pertaining to, composed of, or resem- 
bling amethyst. 
le, à^mi-a-bl, a. [Partly from Fr. 
aimable, lovely, amiable, from L. amabilis, 
from amo, to love, partly from’ Fr. ami- 
able, amicable, L. amicabilis.] Worthy of 
love; delightiu or pleasingieaid of things; 
possessing agreeable moral qualities; hav- 
Ing an excellent and attractive disposi- 
tion; lovablo.—Amiability, Amiableness, 
femi-a-bil"i-ti, ü^mi-a-bl-nes, n. The qua- 
ity of being amiable or lovable; sweetnesi 
of temper.—Amiably, ü’mi-a-bli, adv. In 
an amiable manner. 
ü th, Amianthus, am‘i-anth, am-i-an* 
DS, mn, [Gr. amiantos—a, neg., and mi- 
pré EE 
iStilnlity.] Flexiblo as 08, 
carth-flax, or mountain-flax; an incom- 


bustible mincral composed of delicate - 


laments very flexibl t 
sinetin rfi e, and somewha 

vimus often long and resembling threads 
a : RE mianthiform, am-i-an'thi-form, 
antl aving the form or likeness of ami- 
nie anthoid, am-I-an’thoid, n. A 
al Which resembles amianth or as- 


pro- | Amicable, am’ik-o-bl a [L. amicabittt 


rom amicus, a friend from amo, to love. 
Characterized by orcxhibiting friendship, 
Peacenbleness, or harmony; friendly; 
peaceable; harmonious in social or mutua 
transactions, ^ ZUmicable is a weaker wo 
tial friendly. Friendly is active and posi: 

165 amicable simply implies a degree of 
fr endship such as makes us unwilling to 
bas AH with those with wham wo are on 

ere ,terms.—Amicability, 
walte Am’ik-a-bil”j-ti,am’ik-n-bI-nes,R- 


i : 
SOUS i being amicable, — Amicably. 


ı adv. In an amicablo Or 


friendly manner; with harmony. 
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AMICE 


Amice, am‘is, n. [O.Fr. amis, amit, L. 
A flowing. clo: 
ts and pilgrims; an 
jiece or strip of fino 
the shoulders like a 
the alb by priests in 
the service of tho mas 
Amid, Amidst, a-mid’, : 
fix a, on, in, and mid, 
amiddea (the latter a 
Sax. on-mildan; the t h 


amictus, a cloak.] 


merly worn by prics 
oblong embroidered 
linen, falling down 


cope, worn under 


as in against.) In 


surrounded or cncom 


with; among.— 


E. 

midst’, prep. [Pre- 
midst, O.E. canidde, 
genitive form); A. 
as been tacked on 


the midst or middle 


middle line of aship. 


Amido, Amine, am'id, am’in, Y. 
Chem. names given 
uced by the substitu- 
tion of clements or radicals for the hydro- 
gen atoms of ammo 


am- of aiminonia.] 
a scries of salis p 


minations of the 


dine, am'id-in, 7. 
stance procured from wheat or potato 
starch, the soluble or gelatino 


Amiss, si-mis’, a. | 


pretty fair. [Col 


ablo of being or liable to be lost. 


Amity, am'i-ti, n. 


from amo, to love.] 


good understanding, cspecia 


nations. 


Ammonia, am-mú'ni-a, n. 
on, sal-ammoniac, from 
tained near the Temple o i 
— The modern name of the volatile 

ormerly so called to distinguish it 
from the more fixed alkalies, It isa pun- 
gent gas, and may be procure 
from organic matter (exce t fat) by sub- 

jecting it to heat in 1 
used for many purposes, 1 

and chemistry, most frequently in solu: 

tion in water, under the names DEE 


alkali, 


| (Fr. amitié, from L.J. 
amicitaa, friendship; L. an 


ammonia or spirits of hartshorn. 


niac, Ammoniacal, am-mö’ni-ak, am-mö- 
ni‘ak-al, a. Pertaining to ammonia, or 
possessing its properties.— 


am-mo'ni-um, 3i. 


tained scparately. 


Ammonite, am^mon-it, 2. 
the horns with which Jupiter Ammon was 
furnished when represented 
One of the fossil shells of an extensive 
gcnus of oxtinct cuitle ( 
plane spiral, and chambered within like 
that of the nautilus, to which the ammon- 

ites were allied. — Ammoniti 

mon-it-if” ér-us, a. 


mains of ammonites. 


Ammunition, am-mi-ni'shon, n. [Fr. amu- 
nition, La. munitio, defence, from munio, to 
fortify.) Military stores, especially such 
articles as are uscd 
firearms and ordn 


ance of all 


owder, balls, shells, shot, &c. 


esia, am-nt’si-a, n. (Gr. e, priv., and 


mndsis, memory. 


Amnesty, am'nes-li, a. (1, amnestia 
Gr. «mnéstia, oblivion—a, not, anc 
anna, to remember. 


clamati 


to pardon. 


Amnion, Amnios, am'ni-on, am’ni-os, 2. 
Gr.] The innermost membrane 
ng the fetus of mammals, birds, 

tiles; also a thin, gemi-transparent, gela- 
tinous fluid, in which the embryo of a 
sccd is suspended when it first ap 

otic, am-ni-ot‘ik, «. 


ron cylinders. It 


-fishes, coiled 


in the discha 


of; 
assed by; mingled 
hips, a-mid'ships, 
adv. In or towards tho middle or the 


nia: often used as ter- 
names of such salls.— 
A. peculiar sub- 


us part. | 

Prelix a, on, and misa.) 

Wrong; faulty; out of timo or order; im- 

proper,—adv. Ina faulty manner.—To be 

not amisa, to be Ira es or suitable; to bo 
oq. 

Amission,t a-mi'shon, 
sionis, irom amitto—a, away, and mitto, to 
send.] Loss,—Amissibility,t a-mis'i-bil"- 
i-ti, n. The capability or poss 
ing lost.—Amissible,t a-misi-bl, a. 


a. IL. amissio, amis- 


or possibility of be- 


l Viez, a friend, 
Friendship; harmony; 
ly between 


Gr. ammoniak- 


eing first ob- 
f Ammon in 


d artificially 


Ammonium, 
A name given to the 
hypothetical base of ammonia, not ob- 
[Resembling 


by statues.] 


nitiferous, am'- 
Containing the re- 


Josa of memory. 


jects ngainst the government, or the pro- 
on of such pardon.—v.t.—amucs- 
Lied, amnestying. To grant an amnesty to; 


surround- 
and rep- 


the amnion; possessing an amnion. 


ba, a-m ba, n. [Gr. amoil 


fresh-water ponds and ditches. 


ch, chain; 


ch, Sc. loch; 


ne 
‘ho generic name of various micros 
Protozoa, ono of which is — our 
con- 


i 


croscopic 


E: 09i 


OT- 


From 
iven to 


Cap- 


is 
both in medicine 


ina 


o of 
kinds, as 


from 
| root 
An act of oblivion; 
a general pardon of the offences of sub- 


change.] 
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sists of a gelatinous mass, and from con- 
tinually altering its shape it reccived this 
as well as its former name of proteus- 
animalcule.—Ameboid, Amesbous, a-me'- 
boid, a-mé'bus, a. Of or pertaining to or 
resembling the amaba. 

Amebean, am-e-bé'an, a. [L. amebeus, 
from Gr. amoibaios, alternate, amoibẽ, an- 
swer.] Alternately answering or respon- 
give; exhibiting persons speaking alter- 
nately (un amebean poem). 

Amok, a-mok”, n. Same as Amuck. 

Among, Amongst,a-mung’,a-mungst’, prep. 
[O.E. amonge, amongea, amongest, A. Sax. 
amang, onmang, from mengait, to mingle; 
tho ea being an adverbial genitive termin- 
ation, and tho ¢ tacked on, as in amidst. 
MiNGLE.] Mixed or mingled with (imply: 
ing a number); in or into the midst of; in 
or into the number of (one among a thou. | three syllables, the middle ono long, the 
sand); jointly or with a reforence to somo 


ther (they killed hi ——— — laet Eis fi-kilr’pik 
one or other (they kl him among them). | amp c m-fi-kir pi 
: \ | am-fi-kür pus, dis lin two ways. 


EE or hornblende; trap or green- 
e, 
Amphibology, am-fi-bol'o-ji, n. [Gr. amphi- 
—amphi, in two ways, bald, to 
throw, and logos, discourse.] A phrase or 
discourse susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions; and hence, a phrase of uncertain 
mcaning.—Amphibolous, am-fib'ol-us, a. 
Gr. ampkiboloa.] Susceptible of two mean- 
gs; ambiguous; uivocal.—Amphiboly,f 
fih/o-li,n. Ambi 


or pertaining. amphibology; of doubtful 

meaning;am ‚vous. Amphlbologica 
am-fib’o-loj”ik-al-li, adv. With a doub 
mcaning. 

Amphibrach, Amphibrachys, am'fi-brak, 
am-fib'ra-kis, n. [Gr.—amphi, on both 
sides, and brachys, short. ros. a foot of 




























Amontillado, a-mon'tilii“do, n, [Sp.] + 
dry kind of sherry of a light colour. 

Amorous, am'or-us, a. [Fr. amoureux, L.L. 
amorosus, L. amor, love; akin amily, antt- 
able, &c.] Inclined to love persons of the 
opposito sex; having a propensity to love, 
or to sexual enjoyment; loving; ond; per- 
taining or relating to love; produc 

love; indicating love; enamoured (in this 
sense with of). —Amorously, am'or-us-li, 
adv, In an amorous manner; iondly; lov- 
ingly.—Amorousness, tm'or-us-nes, n. The 
quality of being amorous. 

Amorphous, a-mor' lus, a. [Gr. amorphos— 
a, nog. and morphe, form.] Having no 
determinate form; of irregular shape; not 
having the regular forms exhibited by the 
erystals of minerals; being without crystal- 
lization ; formless; characterless.—Amor- 
phism, a-mor’fizm, n, Stato of being amor- 
phous or without shape.—Amorphy,t a- 
mor'fi, n, Irregularity of form. 

Amortize, a-mor tiz, v.t.—amortized, amor- 
lizing. [L.L. amortisare, to sell in mort- 
main—L, ad, to, and mors, mortis, denth.] 
To alienate in mortmain; to extinguish (a 
debt) by means of a sinking fund.—Amor- 
tization, Amortizement, a-mor tiz-i”ehon 
a-mor'tiz-ment, 2. The act or right o 
alienating lands or tenements in mort- 
main; the extinction of dobt, especially 
by a sinking fund. 

Amount, a-mount', v.i. [O.Fr. amonicr, to 
advance, increase, amont, upwards—a, to, 
and mont, Lh. sons, montis, a hill.] T 
mount upwardsf; to reach a certain 
total by an accumulation of per 
to come in the aggregate or whole; to re: 
sult in; to be equivalent: followed by to.— 
n. The sum total of two or more particular 
gums or quantities; the aggregate; tho 
effect, substance, or result. 

Amour, a-mür',. [Fr., from L. amor, love.] 
A love intrigue; an a of gallantry. 

Amphibia, am-Ab'ia, s. pL [Gr. amphi- 
bios, living a doublo lifo— amphi, both 
and bios, life.] A term strictly a plied 
to such few animals as have both gills and 
lungs at once; but ordinarily extended 
so us to include all animals which possess 
both gills and lungs, whether at different 
stages of their existence or simultaneous- 
ly, thus including tho frogs and toads, 
Which have gills in the tadpole stage.— 
Amphibious, am-fib'i-us, a. Having the 
powcr of living in two cloments, air y 
water; having the charactera of the Am- 

hibia: applied in popular usage to any 
ung-breathing animal which can exist for 
a considcrable time under water: as the 
crocodile, whale, scal, Ee: — ſor 
living on land or at eca.—Amphibial, Am- 
phibian, am-fib'i-al, am-fib'i-an, a. Am- 
phibious.—a. One of the Amphibia.—Am- 
hibiousness, am-fib’i-us-ncs, It 
phiblastic, am-fi-blas'tik,q. A term ap- 
pues to ova intermediate between the 
roloblastic or mammalian ova, and the 
meroblastic, or ova of birds or reptiles. 


Amphicelous, Amphiccelian, am-fi-s@lus, 
am:-fi-seli-an, a. [Gr. amphi, at both ends, 
and koilos, hollow.) Applied to vertebre 
which are doubly concave or hollow at 
both ends (as in fishes). 

Amphigean, am-fi-je’an, a. [Gr. am i 
around, and gë, the earth.] Exten 

AN Ar the us of the — A 

en, am Jen, V. r. un 1 aro 
and root gen, to produce.] A plant which 
has no distinct axis, but increases by the 
growth or development of its coll tis- 
us on all Biden as i lichens, — 
phigory,am^"fi-gür-i, n, LE r.anphtgourt. 
A PUT EIN pedet a Wer 
parody.—Amphigoric, am-fi-gorik, a. Of, 
relating to, or consisting of amphigory; 
absurd; nonsensical. 

Amphihexahedral, am-fi-heks'a-he"dral, a. 
Doubly hexahedral ; six-sided in both di- 

—— said —— cc Ld 

philogy, am-fil'o-ji, n. r. am : 
two ES And logos, discourse.] aloo: 
cation; amphibology. 

Am acer, am-fim’a-sér, n. [Gr. amphi- 
makros, long on both sides. ros. a foot 
of three syllables, the middle one short 
and the others long. y 

Amphioxus, am-f-oks'us, n. (Gr. amphi, 
on both sides, and oxus or oxye, sharp 
because sharp at both end&] A kind of 
fish of a very rudimentary type, the lan- 


celet. 

Amphipneust, am'fip-nüst,n, [Gr. amphi 
in two ways, and pred, to breathe.) An 
animal strictly amphibious, or having 
both gills and lungs. 

mp ipod, am'fi- q KOR (Gr. amphi, on 
both sides, and pous, podos, a foot.) One 
of an order (Amphipoda) of small crusta- 
ceous animals common in fresh and salt 
water, including such as the sand-hopper. 

Amphiprostyle,am-fip'ro-stil,a. —— 
on both sides, pro, before, and style, a 
column.) Having a prostyle or portico on 
both ends or fronts, but with no columns 
on the sides. 


sbzena, am-fis-bena, n. [Gr. amphis- 
baina—amphis, on both sides, aud baind, 
to go, from tho belief that it moved with 
either end foremost.] The generic name 
of small serpent-likereptiles, formerly but 
erroneously deemed poisonous. . 
Amphiscii, Amp , am-fish'i-1, am- 
fish'i-anz, n. pl. (Gr. amphi, on both sides, 
and akia,shadow.] The nhabitants of the 
intertropical regions, whose shadows at 
noon in one part of the pus cast to the 
north and iu tho other to the south. 
Amphitheatre, am-ti-tht'a-têr, 1. —F am- 
phitheatron—amphi, on. both sides and 
theatron, theatre.) An ancient edifice of 
an oval form, having a central area encom- 
— with rows of seats, rising higher as 
hey receded from the centre, on which 


ara.— | Amphibole, am'fi-bol, n. [Gr. amphibolos, | people used to sit to view some spectacle 
Pertaining to | doubtful. equivacal.] —5 — rien to D^ Lerformance; a similar modern edifice; 


hornblende, from its resemblance to aug- 
ite, for which it m rendily bo mistaken. 
—Amphibolic, am-fi-bol'ik, a. Pertaining 
to or resembling amphibole.—Amphibo- 
lite, am-fib'o-lit, n. A rock with a lose of 


anything, asa natural hollow among hills, 
resombling an amphitheatre in form.— 
Amphitheatral, phitheatric Amphi- 
theatrical, am-f-thva-tral, am'fi-tho-at/- 
rik, am'fi-thc-at"rik-al, a. Pertaining to 


ijob; n,Fr.tom; ng,simg; su, then: th, ihin; w,wig; wh whig; zh, azure 








in an amphithcatre. 
Amphitro 
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an amphitheatre; exhibited 


tropous, am-fit'ro 
al, am-fit ien pi (Gr. amphi, round, 


a itcheraft, —Amuletic, am-ü-let/ik,a. 


Periaining to an amulet. | — 
Amurcous,t a-mérk'us, d. ll gm oh ne 


or resemblin 


an | dregs or lecs of olives.] d -on'i-ti, ft. 
and vp, to tur] itso an tod tus lees; foul, — Amurcosity,t AC ag S 
ceed in pear to each other, with the peak pd 1 v.t.—amused, We d 
hilum in the mid ma n. (Gr. amphi, | [Fr. amuser, to TAM et muso. 
oh and] 13, to wet. ‘A North American | in playa, to, TY rtain the mind of agree- 
both, and auos, Amphibia, 20r3 | Muse, v] To entertain Sense tion of 
animal belonging to the Amp ably; to occupy ordetain tho enble 
fein emt oa, n, pl. Amphora, am‘ | in a pleusant manner or with agen 
fore. [L. amphora, Gr. amphoreus—am- | objects; to divert; COMO. AHaktory, 


1 h sides, and phored, to carry, | to keep 
E handles.) Anon ihe Grecks 
and Romans, a vessel, usua tall and 
narrow, with two handles or cars ely 
Kë 


narrow neck, used for holding Dee) 


plausible pretences, and the like; to kee 


: » is tooccupy lightly an 
in play. -. Amuse is to py A os: 
d encrally impliessome 
pleasantly LCE or Sportive; enter- 


i te 
e — in a continuous state of in- 











d the like A ing instructive.— 
ral de "Portalning fo or resembling an | forest offen by soft ‘Capable of being 
amphora. | — | 2mused.— Amusement, a-müz' ment, 7 
er, ser De b euren e queer. The : act of amusing, ‘or stato o SCH 
pico, to aa dabie), Lares ind AE t c at which 

t t; y 

pet gy ine — Set Bl nd entertainment sport; pastime.— 
fully sutlicient for some ) Amuser, a-müz er, "n. One ape — 

intended; abundant; copious; plentiful | Amusing, a-müz ing, d. Mei ` 
(an ample supply; ample Justice). Am- ment; pleasing; diverting. — Amusingly, 
pl am'pl-nes,w. The state of being | a-múzing-li, adv. In an amusing manner. 
ample; C55; eet abundance, > usive,t a-mü'ziv, a. Having power 

—Am ^pli-&t-iv, arging; | to amuse. 

— = ilos Lor i to what is in Amygdalate, a-mig’da-lät, n. [L. le AT 
volved in the meaning of the subject of a | lus, an almond.] An emulsion made of 
E BE anem | SE Nees 16 ren. 
of am ing; -| as , : 
eh nont; extension; ffasive deserip- bling, or made of almonds.— V C, 
tion or discussion. ve, Ampli- | a-mig-dal'ik, a, Obtained from almonds, 
tory, am’pli-f-kit-iv, am'pli-ü-kä-to- | —Amygdaloid, a-mig'da-loid,m. A term 
ri, a. Serving or tending to amplify.— | applied to igncous rock, es ially trap, 


plifies or cn — » am'pli-fi, | cles or cavities partly or wholly filled with 
v.t—amplijied, amplifying. (Ke amplifier, | crystalline n my, — minerals.— 
enla L. amplus, ample, and facio, | Amy idal, a-mig’da-loid”al, a. Per- 

to make.] To make more ample, larger, | taining to amygdaloid; almond-shaped. 
more extended, more copious, and the like. | Am 1, am'il, n. (Gr. amylon, starch.] Chem. 
—v.i. To grow or become ample or more | a ypothcti radical said to exist in 
ample; to be diffuse in argument or de- mpounds, as amylic alcohol, &c. 
scription. „Amplitude am‘pli-tad, n. [L. | —Nitrate of amyl, an amber-coloured fluid 
amplitude.) State of being umple; large- | with a pleasant odour, having the pro- 
ness of dimensions; extent of surface or riy when inhaled of quickening the 
Space; — astron. an arc of the hearts action. ous, am-il-üshus 
horizon percepts between the cast or| a, Pertaining tostarch, ortho farinaccous 
West t and the centre of the sun or of grain; resembling starch,—Am jl- 
star at its rising or setting. ply, am’- | ate, ala A con und t t F 
Es — In each manner; largely; a base. —Amylene allen ER 

; usly. rocarbon obtai d lc i 
Turo m Eur le — — hol, and piecing Sacs bs eme 
‘ o E SR A 

embrace, Bot. embracin ; clasping —Am- any Ay vivid. am "n sia ER * q 

plex ul, am-plek’si-kal, a. [ L, amplexus, | or being of onata of: E us 
p and d caulis slom.) Bot nearly | gelatinous substance, GE 
thepunding or mbracing the stem, as| met with in some seeds, : 















am-pula, TR. Ampullz, am- 


A more or less globular bot- 


! latter a devel e 
the Romans for holding oil; evelopod meaning; 
Sei eps cr ERES rS nar ES 
coronation of kings; a sull un at the | an individual as onc among more belon 
like appendage of a plant; a hol] or bag- | ing to the same class and not markite 
shaped leaf, — ; 2 hollow flask- | singleness lik noni MATking 
shus, a, cat Fr rau taining £6 = GR thing known and’ definite like p^ "In 
Amputate, am’ Can) ach phrases as “once an hour, *a shilling 
pulating. ' res, — Waled,am- | ing equivalent to each CM be- 
about, and puto, to prune], i is used before consonants Inch om a 
cipecially A human imb or that “ot off SE E u as in unit, Europeo E 
= z ten’ , 18 u e X * 
The act of amputatis am po -türsho with a vowol sound othe seis beginning 
cating off a limb or other projecting pay quo accent falls on any syllable net ee 
t e ; as, an im x d 
Amuck n. histori „an umpire, an heir, an 
{isp ti Dl e temere Ante Tote en A 
the Eastern Archipelago by aran Used in| mination’ of Latin ai Plural ter. 
22° occasionally seen to er ays, who | often form ectives in -unus 
Trantic state with dag jash out in eminent men tod x to the names of 
o | mmr cline 
to rush about E way. —To run amuck na] The sayings of notabla mea! 
See the ways ep al | tegeret reels. "elemen 
j a : and | again, st, n. [Gr. 
Amulet, am’n.] n. IL. holda tha pantistes, ^ baptist] Ono who 
ar::Tetle, from Ar pz amulelum, Fr. | and validity of nfant ba 
from hamala, t t2" latanything wore, | 224 then ERES ptism, 
‚hing worn or carpa]. tO Wear] Some: | theo mersion, at an adult oom: Senerally 
Intended to act aga about the Person an^ An ti anata ik 
| “charm or Preservative Anabaptices foals a. Relating to Dé 
Falo, für, fat, fall; mi, met, h | cir doctrines, — Ann. 
“inst Ber; pino, pin; note, not, mo 
vo; tübo, tub, byll; 





















against cvils or mischief, such as diseases 


to or 
Ano 


ANASTHESIA 






, an-a-bap'tizm, 2. Tho 
or practices of phe Anabaptiste. doctri, 
s, an-ab'a-sis, n. [Gr.— 
And baste, a going, from baino, to gd] 
going up; an expedition from the dii 


‚camptic, an-a-kam'tik, a [G 

acam a n 9. H r. 
KEN aud kampto, to bend.) beta, 
to the reflection of light or sound: rete 
ing or reflected. — Anacamptically, and. 
kam'tik-alli, adv. | By retlection“ay | 
camptics, an-2-kam'tiks, 2. The doctri ` 
of reflected light or sound, 

Anacanthous, an-a-kan’thus, a. [Gr. De ^ 
refix an, and akantha, a spine, Shing — 
ess; a term applied to fishes with spinele, 

fins, such as the cod, plaice, Ee: mala. | 
copterygious. | 

Anacatharsis, an'a-ka-thür"sis,m.[Gr ang, — 

upward, and katkairö, to cleanse.] Med | 
urgation upward ; also cough, attende] | 
b expectoration.—Anacathartic,an'a-ks. | 
thür"tik,a. Pertaining to orof the nature  ' 
of anacatharsis.—n. A medicine which ex. 
cites discharges by the mouth or Nose, ay 
expectorants, ometics, &c. | 

Anacharis, an-ak’a-ris, n. [Ana, for Gr | 

neg. prefix an, and charis, favour, f. i 
being often a nuisance.] A water-plant 
introduced from North America into Brit- 

ish rivers and ponds, which by its rapid 
grown tends to choke them up; water 
hyme or water-weed. _ 

Anachronism, an-ak’ron-izm, 2, (Gr. ana, 

implying inversion, error, and ch 
time.] Ancrror in computing historical 
time; "Y error which implies the mie | 
placing ol persons or events in timo; any. 
thing foreign to or out of keeping witha 
specified epoch (as where Shakspere makes 
Hector quote Aristotle). — Anachronou, ` 
Anachronic, Anachronical, Anachronüt. | 
ic, Anachronistical, an-ak’-ron-us, ams ' 
kron'ik, an-a-kron‘ik-al, an-ak'ron-ist"ik, — | 
an-ak’ron-ist”ik-al, a. Erroncous in date; | 
containing an anachronism. 3 | 

Anaclastic, an-a-klas'tik, a. (Gr. anaklasis, ` 

a bending 'back—Gr. ana, back, and klasian | 

a breaking, from klag, to break.) Perfain- | 

ing to or produced by the refraction o ` 

light; bending back; flexible, — Anaclas- 
tics, an-a-klas‘tiks, n. A term equivalent 
to Dioptrics, 

acoluthon, an'a-kol-n"thon, n, [Gr 
anakolouthos, wanting sequence — neg. 
prefix an, and akolouthos, following.] 

ram, want of sequence in a sentence, —— 
owing to the latter member of it belonging | 
o a different mmatical construction 
from tho pre ing; as,‘Hethatcurseth ` ` 

father or mother, let him die the death. l 

Mat, xv, 4.—Anacoluthic, an‘a-kol-0thik, ` 

a. Wanting sequence; containing au ana: 

coluthon. 


onda, an-a- Y, 
namo of e on da, n: 
r 


ing to or al a-nak'ro-on"tik, a. 
relating to 
Anacreontic, a-nak’: 


Anncreon, or com- 
Anacreon; a little 


mous, a-nad "Tom- D e Gr. and, 

tb and dromos, course] ` Pass ng from 

rae xus son resh waters at stated seasons, 

Anzmia n-n&'mi-a, n. [Gr.— riv., and 
haima, blood.] Med. Ee x of blood; 
a state of th d 
ficiency in 
blood.— a-n@mik, a, Pertain 
affected with anemia. 

th sthesis, an-cs-thu'si 

T. anaisthésia, anaisthesis 


SÉ aha aia apis ts ents — — — = 
EN 


MEISE 


rod ng; an 
P uced stato of inseneibilitss 
o the son 


oll, pound; 


ti, Sc, ahıme—the Fr. u. 
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analogy.—Analogize, an-al’o-jiz, v.t.—an- 
alogized, analogizing. To explain by an- 
alogy; to consider with regard to its anal- 
ogy to something clsc.—Analogous, an-al'- 
og-us, 4. Having analogy; bearing some 
resemblance in the midst of differences 
(followed by to or with).—Analogously, an- 
al'og-us-li, adv. In an analogous mauner. 
—Analogue, an'a-log,n. Something having 
e vith something T 
Ana , an-al’i-sis, n. pl. Am an- 
al'i-scz. [Gr.—prefix ana, implying d stri- 
bution, and 1ysis, a loosing, resolving, from | A 
lyö, to loosen.] The resolution of a com- 
ound object whether of the senses or the 
intellect into its constituent clements or 
component parts; à consideration of any- 
thing in its separato parts and their Tela- 
tion to cach other: opposed to synthesis; 
the proces of subjecting to chemical tests 
to determino ingredients; a syllabus or 
table of the principal heads of a discourse 
or treatise.—Analysable, an-a-liz'a-bl, a. 
Capable of being analysed.—Analysation, 
an'a-liz-a“ghon, n. The act of analysing.— 
Analyse, an’a-liz, v.t.—analysed, analysing. 
[Fr. analyser.] Toresolveintoitselements; 
to separate, as a compound subject, into 
its parts or propositions.—Analyser, an’- 
a-liz.er,n. One who or that which analy- 
ses —Analyst, an'a-list, n. One who an- 
us? or is versed in analysis; one who 
subjects articles to chemical tests to find 


priving of feeling or sensation.—n. A sub- 
stance which has the power of depriving 
of iccling or sensation, as chloroform when 
its vapour is inhale —Anssthetize, an- 
es'thú-tiz, v.t.—anwsthetized, anasthetizing. 
To bring under the iniluence of an anas- 
thetic agent; to rendor insensible to the 
feeling of pain. _ 

Anaglyph, an'a-glif, n. [Gr. quaglyphon, 
embossed work—ana, up, and glypho, to 
engrave.) An ornament in relicf chased 
or embossed. —Anaglyphic, Anaglyphical, 
an-a-glif'ik, an-a-glit ik-al, a. Pertainin 
to anaglyphs or to the art of chasing an 
embossing in relicf.—Anaglyphy, au-ug’- 
li-fi,n. The act of chasing or embossing in 
relicf. — Anaglyptic, Anaglyptical, an-a- 
glip'tik, an-a-glip’tik-al. Same as slna- 
glyphic. —Anaglyptograph, an-2-glip’ to- 
graf, n. An instrument for making a 
medallion engraving of an object in relief, 
such as a medal or cameo, — Anaglyp- 
tography, an'a-glip-tog"ra-fi, n. The art 
of copying works in relief. . ; 

Anagoge, Anagogy, un'a-po-)6, an‘a-go-ji, 
n, [Gr. «nagóge—and, upward, and agóge, 
a leading, from ago, tolead.] An elevation 
of mind to things celestial; tho spiritual 
meaning or application of words; a mys- 
terious or allegorical interpretation, es- 
pecially of Scripture, — Anagogic, e 
gogical, an-a-goj’ik, an-2-goj‘ik-al, a, Of 
or pertaining toanagoge; mysterious; ele- 
vated ; spiritual.—Anagogically, an-a-goj'- 
ik-al-li, adv. Inan anagogic manner. . 

Anagram, an'a-gram, 1. (Gr.ana, up, again, 
and gramma, a letter.] A transposition of 
the letters of a word or sentence, to form 
a new word or sentence.—Anagrammatic, 
Anagrammatical, an'a-gram-mat"ik, an'a- 

ram-mat/ik-al,a. Pertaining to or form- 
ingan anagram.—Anagrammatically an 
a-gram-mat”ik-al-li, adv. In the manner 
of an ana —Anagrammatism, an-a- 
gran'mat-izm, n. The act or practice of 
making anagrams.—Anagrammatist, an- 
a-gram’mat-ist, n, A maker of anagrams. 
—Anagrammatize, an-a-gram'mat-iz, v.t. 
To transpose, as tho letters of a word, so 
as to form an anagram,—v.1. To make ana- 


ms. 

Anal, nal, a. [L. anus, the fundament.] 
Pertaining to or situated noar the anus. 
Analcime, a-nal'sim, n, [Gr. an, priv., and 
alkimos, strong, from alke, strength.] A 
mineral of frequent occurrence in trap- 
rocks, especially in tho cavities of amyg- 
daloids, By friction it acquiros a tweak 

electricity; hence its name. 

Analecta, an-a-lok'ta, n. pl. [Gr. neut. pl. 
oi analektos, select—ana, up, and lego, to 
gather, Extracts or small pieces selected 
from different authors. — ect, an'a- 
lekt, n. A selected picce; an extract.— 


























formal government, free action for the in- 

dividual, land and other resources being 

common. property: Ono who numm. 
rk-ist, an N. 

order in a state; "an advocate of anarchy 

So patito vats al enar 
put into a of anarchy. 

Anar n. pl. (Gr. 


ointed appendages. 

arca, an-a-sür’ka, n. e ara, th h, 
and sarx, fiesh.] Med. pay of the callu- 
lar tissue; general dropsy.—Anasarcous, 
an-a-sür'kus, a. Dropsical. 

Anastaltic, an-a-stal'tik, a. (Gr. anastal- 
Hon AER RU Med.astringent; 
styptic. 

jastatic,an-a-statik,a. [Gr. ana, up, and 
histanai, to stand.] Consisting of or fur- 
nished with raised characters; applied to 
a mode of printing frorezinc plates etched 
so that tho design or what else is to be 
shown is left in relief. 
mose, a-nas't0-muz, v.t.—anastomos- 
ed, anastomosing. [Er. anastomoser, Gr. 
anastomod—ana, again, anew, and stoma, 
a mouth.] Anat. and bot. to inosculate or 
run into each other, to communicate with 
each other by minute branches or ramifi- 
cations, as the arteries and veins.—Anas- 
tomosis, a-nas'tó-mo"sis, n. The inoscu- 
lation of vessels in vegetable or animal 
bodies.—Anastomotic, a-nas'to-mot"ik, a. 
Pertaining to anastomosis. 

Anastrophe, Anastrophy, a-nas'tro-fe, m. 
[Gr.—ana, back, strepho, to turn.] An in- 
version of the natural order of words. 

Anathema, a-nath'3-ma, n. [Gr. anathema, 
a thing devoted to evil from anatithémi 
to dedicate—ana, up and tithémi,to lace.] 
A curse or denunciation pronounced with 
religious solemnity by ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and accompanied by excommuni- 
cation; execration generally; curse.—Ana- 
thematic, Anathematical, a-nath'é-mat"- 
ik, a-nath’c-mat”ik-al,a. Pertaining to or 
having the nature of an anathema.—. 
thematically, a-nath’d-mat’ik-al-li, adv. 
Inthe manner ofanathema. emat- 
ization, a-nath’t-mat'iz-A”shon,n, The act 
of anathematizing. — Anathematize, a- 
nath’é-mat-iz, v.£.—anathematized, anathe- 
matizing. To pronounce an anathema 
against.—v.i. To pronounce anathemas; to 
curse.—Anathematizer,a-nath’é-mat-iz-¢r, 


Anatomy, a-nat'o-mi, m. [Gr. analomé— 
ana, up, and tomé, a cutiing.] The art of 


out their ingredients,—Analytic, Analyt- 
ical, an-a-lit‘ik, an-a-lit'ik-al, n. Pertain- 
ing to analysis; resolving into first prin- 
ciples or clements. — Analytically, an-a- 
lit‘ik-al-li, adv. In an analytical manner; 
‘in the manner of analysis. — Analy’ ics, 
an-a-lit/iks, m. The science of analysis. 
Anamorphosis, Anamorphism, an-a-mor’- 
Gig or an'a-mor-fo"sis, an-a-mor'fizm, m. 
(Or. ana, again, and morphösis, forma- 
tion, from DAN a form.] A drawing 
presenting a distorted image of the object, 
unless when viewed from a certain point, 
or reflected by a curved mirror; an ano- 
malousdevelopmentof any of a plant. 
drous, an-an'drus, a. [Gr. an, priv., 
and anér,andros,a male or stamen.] Bot. 
applied to flowera that aro destitute of a 
gtamen (femalo flowers). 
therous, an-an'thér-us, a. (Gr, an, 
priv., and E. anther.] Bot. destitute of 
anthers. z 
Ananthous, an-an'thus, a. [Gr. an, priv., 
and anthos, a flower.] Destituto of fow- 


era. 
Anapest, Anapzst, an’a-pest, n. [L. ana- 
stus, from Gr. dnapatstos. A. poetical 
oot consisting of thrce syllables, the first 
two short or unaccented, the last long or 
accented.—Anapestic, an-a-pes'tik, a. Per- 
taining to an anapest; consisting of ana- 


Analectic, an-1-lek'tik, a. Relating to | pests. — Anapestically, an-a-pes'tik-al-li, dissecting or artificially separatin the 
analecta; made up of selections. adv. In an anapestic manner. different parts of an organized body, to 
Analepsis, an-a-lep'sis, n. [Gr., from ana, Anaphrodisiac, an-af'ro-diz i-ak, n. (Gr. | discover their situation, structure, and 
up or again, and lépsis, a taking, from economy; the science which treats of the 


ness prefix an, and aphrodisiakos, vener- 
y A substance capable of dulling sex- 
ua 


— 
Anaplasty,an’a-plas-ti,n. [Gr.ana, again, 
and plas30, to fashion.] Surg. an opera- 
tion to supply by the employment of ad- 
jacent healthy structure the loss of small 
ortions of fiesh.—Anaplastic, an-a-plas’- 
ik, a. Of or pertaining to anaplasty. 
Anaplerotic, an'a-plé-rot"ik, a. (Gr. ana, 
up, and plérod, to fill.) Med. filling vo; 
promoting granulation of wounds or ul- 
cera.—n, A remedy which promotes the 
ps of wounds and ulcers. 
podeictic, an-ap'o-dik"tik, a. [Gr. an, 
priv. and apodeiktikos, demonstrable.] In- 
capable of bcing demo: : 
— an-ap-tot'ik, a. (Gr. ana, back, 
and piésis, iuflection.] Philol. applied to 
languages which have a tendency to lose 
the use of inilections. 
hy, an‘iir-ki,n. (Gr. anarchia, law- 
lessness—an, priv. and archd,rule.] Want 
of government: a state of socicty when 
thero is no law or supreme power; political 
confusion.—Anarchic, Anarchical, an- 
úrk'ik, an-ürk'ik-al, a. Of or pertaining 
to anarchy or anarchism; in a state of 
anarchy or confusion ; lawless, Also An- 
archal, an-ürk'al — Anarchism, an'ürk- 
izm, n. The doctrine of tho abolition of 


lambanó, to take.) Med. recovery of 
strength after discase.—Analeptic, an-1- 
lep'tik, a. Invigorating; giving strength 
alter discaso. ` 
Analogy, an-al'o-ii,m. (Gr. analogia—ana 

according to, and logos, ratio proportion.] 
An agreement or likeness between things 
in some circumstances or effects, when tho 
things aro otherwise entirely different; re- 
lationship; conformity; parallelism; like- 
ness, — «Analogy is sometimes confounded 
with similarity, but tho latter properly 
denotes general likeness or resemblance; 
thoformer implies general difference, with 
identity or sameness in one or more rela- 
tions. Thus there ia analogy, but no simi- 
larity between the Wing of a bird and that 
ofa bat. [Wo say analogy between things, 
onc E Kick an analogy fo or with an- 
other.]— ogical, an-a-loj'ik-al,a. Hav- 
ing analogy; analogous; used by way of 
analogy; expressing or implying analogy. 
= 0 ly, an-a-loj‘ik-al-li,adv. In an 
analogical manner.—Analogicalness,20-1- 
loj'ik-al-nes, n. The quality of being analo- 
gical.—Analogism,an-al’o-jizm,n. An argu- 
ment from thecause to theeffect; ana pri- 
ori argument; investigation of thinga by 
tho analogy puey bear to cach othcr.—Ana- 
logist, an-al'o-jist, n. One who adheres to 


internal structure of organized bodies, as 
elucidated by dissection: when used alone 
—— US body, ae Br 
atomy bein e anatomy of plants, 200 
omy tha’ of the lower animals: the act of 
taking to pieces something for the purpose 
of examining in detail (the anatomy of a 
discourse); a skeleton (colloq.); hence, a 
thin — person.— Anatomic, 
ical, an-n-tom'ik,an-a-tom'ik-al,a. Belong- 
ing to anatomy or dissection.—Anatomic- 
, un-a-tom'ik-al-li, adv. Inan anatom- 
ical manner; by means of dissection.— 
Anatomist, a-nat/o-mist, n. One who is 
skilled in dissection, or in the doctrine and 
principles of anatomy. — Anatomization, 
—— Ao n. The act of anato- 


mining the structuro; Jig. to lay open or 
expose minutely; to analyse (to anatoinize 
an argument). 

Anatropal, Anatropous, a-nat'rop-al, a- 
nat’rop-us, a. [Gr. ana, denoting inver- 
sion, aud trepo, to turn.] Bot. having tho 
ovule inverted, so that the chalaza is at 
its apparent apex. 

Anberry, an'be-ri, n. [A. Sax. an=on, and 
berry.) A kind of warty protuberance or 


— — 


ch, chain; ch,Sc. loch; go; j job; OP Lon ug, sing; uU, then; th, hin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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~ -ü-lek'trik, a. [Gr Pr 
-servant.] Subser- Anelectric, an-C-Ick trik, Le. Si 
oC et aerea vont late. = and E. electric] faving no electria its H 
Ancipital, Ancipitous, an-sip'it-al, Ak - orties; non-electtie, a SE 
it-us, « iL anccpa, ancipilis, two-headed, nelec rod J de m od, n, (Prefix ang i} 

a det cand, on both sides, and | UD» and € apre e 10 positiva off | 
capul, the liead.] Doubtiul or double; am- — * * — erat: t pate ectrode ` 
biguous; bol. two Wt -konez. | the wind.) An instrument for meas 3 


horse or ox, sometimes hang- 
grow ce loosely; a kind of gall or excre- 


+ 


cessum, 10 go. CEDE. Ono from 

caion a person descends, cither by_the 
father or mother, at any distance of time; 

a progenitors a forefather; one from whom 

an inheritance is derived, —Ance An- 
cestorial, an-ses' iral, an-ses-to" ri-al, a. 
Pertaining to ancestors; claimed or de- 
scending from ancestors. — Ancestres3,i 
an'ses-tres, n. A female anccestor.—Ances- 

try, an’ses-tri, m. A series of ancestors; 
incago; honourable descent; high birth. 
Anchor, ang’kér, n. [A. Sax. ancor, bor- 
rowed frum L. ancora, Gr. angkyra, an 
anchor. From a root meaning crooked, 
bent, seen in L. «angulus, à corner, E: 
ankle, angle, a fish-hook.] An iron im le- 
ment, consisting usually of a straight bar 

a called tho shank, at the upper end of 
which is a transverso pieco called the 

stock, and of two curved armsat tho lower 

end of the shank, cach of which arms ter- 

minates in a triangular plate called a 

fluke, and uscd for holding a ship or other 

vessel at rest in comparatively shallow 

water; something serving a purpose ana- 

| Jogous to that of a ship's anchor; Ag. that 
which gives stability or security; that on 

which we place dependenco for saicty.— 
At anchor, floating attached to an anchor; 
anchored.—v.t. To hold at rest by lower- 
ing the anchor; to place at anchor; fig. 
to tix or fasten on; to fix in a stable con- 
dition.—v.i. To cast anchor; to come to 
anchor,—Anchorable, ang’ker-a-bl, a. 
Capable of being anchored; tit for anchor- 
ing.—Anchorage, ang’ker-äj,n. Anchor- 
ing ground; a place where a ship can an- 
eto a — imposed on ships for anchor- 


i ecording tho force and directi , 
2, the elbow.] Anat, | and recor —— 
: arch, | tho w ind.—Anemography, an-e- 
e ulna or clbow; @ N. mn use of me poche a eed, 
jection. conal, an-ko’nal, d. Fer- mology, an-c-mol'o-Ji, n. e doctri 
Net ihe ancon orelbow.—Anconold, | or a treatise on W inds,— Anemometer, ue 
an'kon-oid, a. Elbow-liko: applied to a | ¢-mom et-er,n. Aninstrumentformegse. _ 
process of the forearm. ing the force and velocity of the Dam, ` 
And, and, conj. [A. Bax, and, D en, ende, — — — ot-ri, 2, Thee 7 
‚ir i, igni and; i 10 pressure | 
ide pire Fan F. Particló of the wind. Or fores 
Anemone, ancm’o-nc, n. [Gr. anemon, 
[ the wind-flower, from ancmos, the wind | 
tion: sometimes used to introduce inter- being easily stripped of its petals by thy 1 
clauses. In old writers | wind.] W ind-flower, 2 genus of plante 
only. 


-. — 


Three species occur in Britain, bu 
“but and if” in the Bible=butifif. _ | ono, the wood-anemone, is truly anative— 
dalusite, an-da-lü'sit, n, A pellucid | Sca-ancmone. Acrısıa.—Anemonic, ana. - |” 
mineral of the garnct family, of a gray, | monk, a. Of or pertaining to anemone, | 
green, bluish, flesh or rose-red colour: so | Anemophilous, an-e-mof'i-lus, a. [Grane : 
called Sen Andalxeia in Spain, whero it mos, wind, pon ovine} ach having the 2 | 
was iscovered. »ollen conveyed and fertilizati i 
Andante, andina. [It audante, walks | y the wind. "on eme 
: moderately, from andare, to go. emoscope, a-nem'o-skop, 9. [Gr. anemos 
Music, moving with a moderate, even, | wind,a d b "iow ivance 
graceful onward progression,—2. A movo- which — tlie direct c ot tho e 
ment or picce composed in andante time, | weathercock; a wind-vanc. Ir 
—Andantino, an-dan-tt'no, a. Applied to | Anemosis, an-G-mo sis, n. (Gr. anemos, the | 
A na ires — —— — th yanda x — tho timber of trees 
"an, a. Pe e| in which the annual layers ¢ 
Andes, the great mountain chain of South | from each other Mourne pe rere 
America —An , Ge , es regarded as 
E frisparorigtasliy obtained | Aum, beni pre [As e 
from the Andes oA bar level tears rre Tet j; 
——— cmn, on a level, near, lit. on even. The 
irin, ECT UN —— aund- | as in ancient, is superfluous.) About; > DN 
known] A horizontal iron bar oa —— Mim 
short legs, with an upright standard at anid enter ro Te pr em 
n" NS IL. anachorea; ir. anachorčtčs— wher eas So ae a egen? OC fines: having no alimentary canals CS 
E choros, a place.) A Reet 0n Sect Moi ee © Ümelsturer and aides, ‘ort "DIGNE 
— el omi, n. [Gr. | with fluid, as with — —Aneroil 
tion,] The dissection of —— dissec- | borometer,a barometer the action of which 
Crd Een Mi uman ;| depends on the pressure of thc atmosphere 
Gen, andrösium, m. Tür. aner, | hermetically merid and haa eit 
Shs ma aaa ap ra | People vamm ue epa 
ago of tho stamons. ; column of mercury in the ordinary 
Andro Androzyno - barometer 
/ , an- in. z ` 
andro innis a: [Or androgyn anh | edea RR nee 
, a a . — at. "n 1 
gynéwoman.] Having | Same as Anesthetic. i an-or- — J— $ 





choretic, Anchoretical, An- 
pieni a Pelle E 
or his modo of life, —— 


e family, caught in vast nu two sexes; heing male and female; 
bers in theSMediterranean,and pickled for | mental chase de ps or rtakingof the | a wn ee rim n. [Gr. ancuryar 

—— esteomed sauce is also | dee e eristics of both ecxcs,—An- ra dening-— ena, up, aud eurys, wide) 
Anchory-pear, an-chü'vipar, m. A fruit Sof bill earo aa, adv. With the | tation and expansion cf mano p Si | 
a ca, which is pickled and eat Se dropetalous, an-drö-pct/al-us artery, often a very dangerous Miment= t 
inc rä api, ¡A common but er- Bot, applied tortie talon, pokal | GE an-Orizmal, a. Pertaining — 
` Ancient, H op, ` Keck ouble flowers produce an ancurism. t 
re, 1 —— a. (Fr. ancien, L.L. ere conversion of the stamens ‘Into i Over sonia de M 1o m pi 
: iun; in a new form; a i 


drophagi, an-drof’ Anfractuo : 
andros, a man e, ger | bueu, L, anfraciua winding goat 
caters; anthropophagi.— Androphaman | ft, to break.) Wiadin full rango, fra | 
an-drofa-qus, a. Pertaining o DM e and turnings; sinu Ing; ful of windings | 
Gate D & or addicted frak'tü-Us, a. Bot twist d See i 
dioi p Se an'dro-for, n. [Gr. aner a Anf ractuosity, an-fral Quos i4. s. il 
stalk sunno cli d (ei to bear.) Bota state of being anfractuous; anat. a ug — 
Badrosphion ug stamens, — 7 57 depression. "Antraetuousaess, n-frak i 
andros, a man, and sees? N. [Or. anér, ags n, Anfractuosity. i 
ines mit itus E iere or emo | 
andros, a man and 'o-mi, n, Tür, aner ing employed in the service of God; also — 
mund tomé,a cutting. Same applied to n evil being of similar powors 


man—poctical). oi 

tion of the thin, d refers to the dura- 
g itself; an 

od with which 1 nee to tho 


new ikea to modern; old, to young, 


old dre 
one which has lasted ss. custom, &c., 18 
ll exists; n a long time, and Í a gold coin, form 

tom, dec. is poe which: —— ES malo. ]* GE, a. [Gr. aner, andros, a angin valuo Loic a. "Y 
period of hi i n living E a emor Staminate; male ucing stamens only; gelhood. ivi gel Micha SC 

in an‘ H D s 71. y con i 4 
feet or penon of eat very — and not Published gd ok [ an auckdolos, — angel á tho ie stato on ar or 
long Tal, adv, cnce,—Anciently to ; Out, and dolog an-jel’ik-n] Ang Nes? Anjelica ande Sa 


story, narratin , sive.] A sho longing 
inga detached'nci ent short d parta ing of the naturo aud dignity e 


incident: a sino nature; a biograpt —Angoli jel’ rom 
Anecdotis "glo tical | possessin golica, an-jel'ik-a, n. [From 

ek-dot'ik , aii ecdotal, dot privato e powers oF eebe, as angele s 

taining to , ün- : llifcrous plants. One (Angelica sylut — 
ecd prol is common in Britain and used in 

an, an’ck-döt-js 3.—Anecdotist, PEN gin and bitters, &c.; tho other, — 
w o deals in anecdotes = sos Gonen (Archangelica oficinalis), 

les. Angelically, amerika aan IR 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abuno—tho Er. t. 


Tn old Ke in times 


The sta tness, in’ 
antiquity," Character df being ancients 


er „en ue vk 
EE sët, Indis qiias anie esos 
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who fishes with an anglo; a fish having 

long filamentous appendages in its head, 

which — AUS ere zo n 

provide it with prey.—. ng,ang’gling, 

n. The act or art of fishing with T red 

jd Leet 

gles ang'glz, 1. pl. [A. Sax. Angle, Engle 
the rete | Low German tribe SIE in 
the fiith century and subsequently crossed 
over to Britain aloug with bands of Saxons, 
Jutes, and others, and colonized a great 
part of what from them has received the 
name of England.—Anglian, ang clin, a. 
Of or pertaining to the tribe of the Angles. 
—n. A member of the tribe of the Angles. 

Anglican, ang’glik-an, a. [L.L. anglicus, 
English.] English; pertaining to the 
English Church. — Anglican Church, the 
Church of England and the Protestant 
Episcopal churches in Ircland, Scotland, 
and the colonics; sometimes including 
also the Episcopal churches of the Unit 
States.—n. A member of tho Anglican 
Church, — — ang’glik-an-izm, 
n. The principles of or adherence to tho 

Established Church of England.—Anglice, 
ang gli-sa,«dv. [L.] In English; in the Eng- 
lish manner.—Anglicism, ang gli-sizm, n. 
The quality of being English; an English 
idiom. — licize, Anglify, ang'gli-siz, 
ang gli-f1, v.t.—anglicized, anglicizing. To 
make English; to render conformable to 
the English idiom or to English analogies. 
—Anglification, ang’gli-fi-ka”shon, n. The 
act of converting into English. 

Anglo-, ang/zlo, prefix. [L.L. singlus, an 
Englishman.) A prefix_signifying Eng- 
lish, or connected with England.—Anglo- 
American, n. A descendant from English 
ancestors born in America or tho United 
States: used also as an adj.—Anglo-Catho- 
c, n. A member of the English Pro- 

testant Church.—a. A term employed to 

designate those churches which adopt 
the principles of the English Reformi- 
tion.—Anglo-Catholicism, x. The princi- 
ples or doctrines of the Anglican Church. 
—Anglo-Indian,n. Onc of the English race 
born or resident in tho East Indies. Also 
as an adj.—Anglo-Irish, n. pl. English 
people born orresident in Ireland; descen- 
dants of parents English on the one side 
and Irish on the other, Also us an adj.— 

Anglomania, ang-zlu-mü'nia, m. (Gr. 

mania, madness.) 


ANGER 


an angelic manner. — Angelicalne:3, nn- 
jel'ik-al-nes, n.—Angelicize, Angelify, An- 
elize, an-jel'i-siz, an-jcl'i-fi, ün^jel-iz, v.t. 
'o make angelic or like an angel.—Auge 
olatry,ün-jel-ol'a-tri,n. [E. angel, and Gr, 
latreia, worship.] The worship of angels. 
—Angelology, in-jel-ol’o-ji, n. A discourse 
on angels, ortho doctrine of angelic beings. 
—Angelophany, ünJjel-of'a-ni, m. [Angel 
and Gr. phaind, to appear] The appear- 
ance of an angel or angels to man.—An- 
gelus, an'jel-us, n. R. Cath. Oh. a solemn 
devotion in memory of the incrrnation; 
tho bell tolled to indicate tho time when 
the angelus is to be recited,—Angel-äsh, 
ün'jel-tish, 2. A fish nearly allied to the 
-sharks: so called from its pectoral fins, 
which are so largo as to spread like wings. 
Anger, Ang gir, n. {Originally grief, from 
Icel. angr, gricf, sorrow, angra, to gricve, 
annoy; Dan. anger, sorrow; same root as in 
A. Sax. ange, vexed, narrow, G. enge, NAT- 
row; L. ango, to trouble, angor, vexation, 
Gr. angcho, to choke.] A violent passion or 
cmotion of the mind, excited by a real or 
supposed injury to one's self or others; pas- 
sion; ire; choler; rage; wrath. y. Anger is 
more general and oxpresscs a less strong 
feeling than wrath and rage, both of which 
imply a certain outwa manifestation, 
and tho latter violence and want of self- 
command —v.f. To excite to anger; to 
rouse resentment in; to make angry; to 
exasporato.— Angerly tang gér-liadv. An: 
grily. [Tcnn.]—Angrily, ang’gri-li, adv. 
n an angry manner.—Angriness, ang’gri- 
nes, n. The state of being angry.—ADgry, 
ang’gri, a. Feeling resentinent; provoked; 
showing anger; caused by anger; raging; 
tumultuous. — — 
Angevin, an’‘jé-vin, a. | OF or pertaining to 
Anjou, a former province of Franco. 
Angina, an-ji’na, a. [L., from ango, tochoke. 
ANGER.] Med. an inflammatory affection 
of the throat or fauces. —Angina pectoris, 
a fatal disease characterized by paroxysnis 
of intense pain and a fecling of constric- 
tion in the chest. (Also pron. anji-na.) 
Angiocarpous, an’ji-d-kiir’pus, a. (Gr. an- 
cion, a capsule, and karpoa, fruit.] ot. 
raving a fruit whose seed-vessels aro iu- 
closed within a covering that docs not form 
a part of —— as the aor ^ 
ography, ology, an-ji-og'ra-fi, an- 
ji-ol/o-ji, n. [Gr. da HE a emi] Med. 
n description of the vessels of the body. 
Anglosperm, an'ji-0-spérm, n. [Gr. angeion, 
a vessel, and sperma, sced.] Bot. a plant 
which has its seeds inelosed in a seed-ves- 
sel. —Anclospermous, an ji-o-sperm"us, q. 
Bot. having seeds inclosed in a sced-vessel, 
Angle, ang'gl, n. [L. angulus, a corner. 
Axcioz.] The point where two lines or 
planes mcet that do not run in the same 
straight line; a corner; the degree of open- 
ing or divergence of two ger i linea 
which meet ono another.—Angled, Bug 
gld, a. Having angles: used chiefly in 
compounds.—Anglemeter, ang'gl-mctér, 
n. Any instrument for measuring angles. 
—Angular, ang’gü-ler, a. Having an anglo 
or angles; having corners; pointed; consist- 
ing of or forming an angle.—.Ingular mo- 
tion, angular velucity, the motion or velo- 
city of a body ora point moving circularly. 
— rity, ang-g0-lari-ti, n. The qua- 
lity of being angular.—Angularly, ang”- 
gü-ler-li, adv. In an angular manner.— 
Angularness, ang’gü-ler-nes,n. Tho qua- 
uy of being angular. Angmar, Angu- 
lated, ang’gü-lät,ang’gü-lät-ed, a. Angled; 
cornered.— ngulation, ang-zü-lä’shon, n. 
The state of being angulated; that which 
is angulated.—Angulosity, ang-gn-los'i-ti, 
n. A state of being angulous or angular.— 
Angulose, ang'gú-los, a. Angular.—Angle- 
bar, x. A bar fitting into an angle or cor- 
ner to connect the side pieces.— Angle- 
iron,n. A picce of rolled iron in the shape 
of tho lotter L, used for forming the joints 
of iron plates in girders, boilers, &c., to 
which it is riveted. 















































An excessive or unduo 
attachment to, respect for, or imitation of 
Englishmen or English institutions and 
customs by a forcigner. — Anglophobia, 
ang-zlo-foó'bi-a, n. (Gr. phobos, fear.] An 
excessive hatred to or dread of English 
people, customs, or institutions. —Anglo- 

axon, n. [ANGLES, Saxox.] One of tho 
nation formed by the union of the Angles, 
Saxons, and other carly Teutonic settlers 
in Britain, or ono of their descendants; 
ono belonging to the English race; the 
language of the Anglo-Saxons, or the Eng- 
lish language in its flrst stage, —a. Per- 
taining to the Anglo-Saxons or to the 
oldest form of English. . 

Angola, an-go'la, n. A light cloth, made 

from the wool or long silky hair of the 

Angora goat, a native of Asia Minor.— 

Angola-cat. A large variety of tho do- 

mestic cat originally from Angora, with 

beautiful long silky hair. : 

E Eee ang-gos-tü'rn, a. Belonging to 
or brought from the town of Anguna 
Venezucla—an epithet of a kind of bark 

having febrifuga Properties and of a kind 
of bittera made from It. 

Angrily, Angriness, Angry. ANGER. 

Anguilliform, e form, a. (ía. an- 
quilla, an col, and forma, shape.] Having 

the form of an cel or of a serpent. 

Angulne, Anguineal, an'gwin, an-zwin'e- 

al, a. (L. anguincus, from anguis, a snake.] 

Pertaining oorresembling a snake;snako- 


like. 

Anguish, ang’gwish, n. [O.E. anguis, an- 
SE Fr. Ce from 1. —— a 
strait, perplexity, from — DAITOW; 
root ang as in E. anger.] Extreme pain, 


Angle, ang'sl,n. [A.Sax. angel,a fish-hooks ( 
G. angel, Teel. Ie et a hook; froma root either of or mind; any keen affection 
ng Croo seen also in Axcnor.| A | of the emotions or fecll gs(‘an anguish o 


k 
ngs(* f 
delight? Thack.). — DER ang'gwish, 
à. To distress extremely. 
, Angularity, &c. ANGLE. 


mean ked, 

fish-hoo e — A le, ang’ cl, v.i. - ang ed, 
angling. To fish with an angles or with 
line and hook.—Angler, ang'glér, 1. Ono 
























ANIMATE 


Angustifoliate, zug-gus'ti-fg”li-ït, a. 
angustus, narrow, and folium, aleaf.] Bot. 
having narrow leaves. 

lation, an-ht-14'shon, a, [L. ankela- 
tio, anhelationis, from anhelo, to pant.] 

Shortness of breath; a panting; also, eager 
— 

us, an-hi'drus, a. [Gr. anydros, 
dry—neg. prefix an, and ( or — 
Destitute of water; specifically, chem. des- 
titute of the water of crystallization. — 

de, an-hi'drid, n. One of a class 
of oxygen compounds in which there isno 
watcr.—Anhydrite, an-hi'drit,n. Anhy- 
drous sulphate of calcium, a mineral ro- 
sembling a coarse-grained granite. 

Anicut, an'i-kut, n. AxXXICUT. 
Anidiomatical, an-id'i-o-mat'ikal, a. (Gr. 
neg. prefix an, and E. idiomatical.] Con- 
trary to tho idiom of a language. 

Anil, an'il, n. [Sp. anil, Ar. neel, Skr. 
nilam, indigo, nili, the indigo-plant.] A 
shrub from whose leaves and stalks the 

West Indian indigo is made, illa, an- 

illa, n. A commercial term for West In- 

dian indigo.— Aniline, an'i-lin, n. A sub- 
stance obtained from indigo and other 
organic substances, though the aniline of 
commerce is obtained from benzole, a pro- 
duct of coal-tar, It furnishes a numberof 


il-nes, 2. 
Animadvert, an'i-mad-vért", v.i. [L. anim- 


cism; to pass strictures or criticisms (fol- 
lowed by on, upon). Iverter, an' 
mad-vert”er, n. One who animadverts.— 
Animadverslon, an'i-mad-vér'shon, 7. 
Tho act of ono who animadverts; a remark 
by way of criticism or censure; stricture; 
censure, —Animadversive, an'i-mad-vér"- 
siv, a. Perceiving; percipient. 7 
, an'i-mal, n. [L. animal, a living 

being, from anúna, air, breath, life, the 
soul, from a root an, to breathe or blow.) 
A living being characterized by sensation 
and voluntary motion; an inferior or irra- 
tional being, in contradistinction to man; 
also often popular tosignify aquad- 
ruped.—a. Belonging or relating to ani- 
mals (animal functions); pertaining to the 
merely sentient part of a living being, as 
distinguished from the intellectual or spi- 
ritual part (animal passions); of or 
taining to, or consisting of, the flesh of: 
animals —Ani t an'i-mal-igh, a. Of 
or AE toorlikean animal; brutish. 
—Animalism, an'j-mal-izm, n. The state ; 
of a mero animal; the stato of being actu- i 
ated by sensual appetites only; sensuality. * | 
—Animality, an-i-mal'i-ti, n. The state 

of being an animal; physiol. those vit 

phenomena which, superadded to vege- | 
tality, constitute animal existence. —Anl- a 
malization, an'i-malir-ü"shon, m. The | 
act of animalizing; conversion into ani- 

mal matter by the process of assimilation. 

—Animalize, an'i-mal-iz, v.£.—animalized, 

animalizing. To give animal life to; to 

convert into animal matter; to bri 

under the sway of animal appetites. 

malnes3, an'i-mal-nes, n. A 
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"| Animalcule, an-i-mal'kül; n. (L.L, ani- 
mal.] 


malculum, dim. of L. animal, an animal. 

A minute animal, especially one that is 
microscopic or invisible to tlie naked. eye. 
—A Animalculine, au-i-mal’- 
kü-lér, an-i-mal'ka-lin,a. Pertaining to or 
resembling animalcules. — Animalculum, 
an-I-mal’kü-lom, nm. pl. 

nan 


mát, a. 
fe.—Animat q an'i-müt-ed, a. En- 


mataran 
e 
dowcd with animal lifo; lively; vigorous; 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g,90; J, Job; ñ, Fr. ton; ng, sing, TU, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh,whig; zh azure. 
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. ANIME — 
as 
on, and alan, to kindlo.] To pen nt a en 1 


“.mät-ing, 
animater.—Animating, a0 7 liven: 
a. Giving lifo; infusing shirit: e vy 


iugi 8 animate —Àn 

Ing, adt. Shon, Io The act of animat, 
dom aate of being animated; stato o 
having life; liveliness; briskness; viv ex . 
—Animative, an'i-mát-iv, a. Giving life 


— 


or spirit. 21 A resin exuding 
o: ie idend che? called in the 


from a larg > roduces a fine 
West Indies locust-tree. Itp given to In- 


varnish. The name is also 


Animism, an'i-mizm, n. [L. anima, tho 
soul.) The old hypothesis of a force (A nu 
ma mundi, soul Pine world) immateria 
but inseparable from matter, and giving 
to matter its form and movements; me 
attribution of spirit or soul to inanimate 
things.—Animist, an'i-mist, n.. Ono Ma 
holds to or believes in animism.— s.i- 
mistic, an-i-mist-ik, a. ning to, or 

ani-mism. d'Ee: 
ete an-i-mosi-ti, n. [L. animosi- 
tas, from animosus, tull of courage, ardent 
from animua, the mind, courage, pride. 
Courage?; —— fecling; bitter an 
tive enmity. 3 
Animus, animos, a. [L. spirit, temper.] 
Intention; purpose; spirit; temper; especi- 
ally, hostile spirit or angry temper. 
on, an'i-on, n. (Gr. ana, upward, and 
ión, going.) Elect. tho element of an 
electrolyte which is evolved at the posi- 
tive pole or anode. 

,an'is,n. [Fr., from L.anisum.] An 
annual umbolliferous plant ¡Pimpinela 
Anizuin), the seeds of which have an aro- 
matic smell and a pleasant warm taste 

are employed in the manufacture ol 
liqueurs. ed, an'i-scd, n. The seed 
of the anisc,—Anisette, an-i-sct, a. [Fr.] 
A liqueur flavoured with anise.—Anisic, 
a-nisik, a. Of or pertaining to aniso. 

Anisomeric, an-i'so-mer^ik, a, [Gr. anisos, 
unequal, and meros, a part.] Not consist- 
ing of symmetrical or corresponding parts; 
unsymmetrical, à 
(Gr —— an-I'50-stem " on-us, a. 

. unequal, and slémon=slamen, 

Bot. having the number of the amen 
not a er with the number of the 

tals or t o sepals. 
isotrope, Anisotropic, an'i-s0-t10p, an’- 
i-s0-trop”ik, a. Same as ZEolotropic. 

Anitrogenous, a-ni-iroj'en-us, a. Not con- 

taining or supplying nit:ogen; non-nitro- 


angkér,n. A Dutch liquid 
sure, formerly used in Englan contain. 
Ankle angie we th. Sax. ancl i 
Dan. and Sw. ankel, G, enk SC 
of meaning crooked. Ax 
nects the foot wi 
e leg.— Ankled, angkld, a. Having 
SCH nn composition. — Anklet, 
protection for the ankle. ‚ ” DAE OC 


ung-ki-lo'sis, n. [Gr., from ang- 
08, Stiffnessand imi ili 
d a joint; morbid adhesion of tha — 
ar ends of contiguous boncs.—Ankylose 
steet, ankylosing, To 
ei SR To become un- 
Anna, an’na, n. In the East Indi 
sixteenth of a rupee, or Ad 
» an malz, n. pl. [L. annales (libri 
understoodi, annalis, pertaining to 
ear I 1 A history or 
: ca 
fa a rent being recorded under ste vent 
A writer of annals,—Anzall "n 
e AT e Pertaining or rer to 
Annats, Anna 
L tes, an'nats, an'nüis, 
r 


L. annata, Yos the 


vin 
© £0vercign, but A 


eal, an- Y, v. Sax. anaelan, | 
aelan, to Bet oh ie, [A —— or Se 








më, met, her; ` Pine, pin; 


sels, in an oven or i 
—— slowly, for the pur * aih ran: 
dering less brittle; to temper ! y deier? 
ally diminishing heat; to heat 


an-ncli- 


ulose animals 

because their bodies are formed of a grent 
number of small rings, as In Lë 
worm.—Annelida, an-ncli-da, %. Pl. 


In tho East Indies, 


a dam. >. 
Annihilate, an-ni'hil-kt, v.t.—annihilated 
annihilating. (L. annıkilo—ad, to, an 
nihil, nothing.) To reduce to nothing; to 
destroy the existence of; to cause to ceaso 
to be; to destroy the form or peculiar dis- 
tinctive properties of. —Annihilablo, an- 
ni'hila-bl, a. Capable of being annihil- 
nted.— tion, an-ni'hil-à"ghon, n. 
The act of annihilating or the state of 
being annihilated.—Annihilationist, an- 
nihil-5"shon-ist, n. One who belicves that 
annihilation by way of punishment is the 
fate of the wicked after death. —Annihila- 
tor, an-ni'hil-üt-er, n, Onc who or that 
which annihilates. 

iversary, an-ni-vérs'w-ri, a. [L. anni- 
versarius—anrus, n year, and verlo, ver- 
gum, to turn.] Returning with the year 
at a stated time; annual; yearly.—n. A 
stated day on which some event is aunu- 
ally celebrated ; the annual celebration in 
honour of an event. 

omination, an-nom'in-&/shon, n. [L. 
ad, to, nomcn, a name.] The use of words 
nearly alike in sound but of different 
meanings; à pun; a paronomasia, 

LO fo, an mi-tit, v.t.—annolated, anno- 
tating. [L. annoto, annotatum—ad, to, and 
noto, to note.) To comment upon; to make 
remarks on by notes.—v.i. To act as an an- 
notator; to make annotations ornotes (with 
EE 
d L aki ` 
illustrative note on mim oae ne Ce 

A 


i 
k. — Annotator, an'no-tüt Y 
mur of annotations or notes: ^i EE 
: or.—Annotatory, an-ndt‘a-to-ri),a, Re- 
ating to or containing annotations, 
: otinous, an-not'in-us, a. L.annotinus 
Véi annus, a year.] “Bot. ing a year 
O d lastin Tom tho previous year, 
XS notto, Anno » AM-NOLto, an-not'ta, n, 


annoncer, from L, annuncio 
ere era wy irom nuncius, 
to givo — or EE 


urb, especially by con- 
er, or molest. : Déc erue 
e icfly a pool wo rotation —— 

9 act of annoying: tate 
of being annoyed: that his — i 
snore mon ‚an-noj’er,n, One that 
tious ERR ; AN-NOViNg, a. Vexa. 


Xam Dal o, (L.L. annualis, from 


nite, not, 1Uve; tobe, tub, byll; 


ANOMALY 


.annus, a year.) Returning e | 
aer yearly; lasting or continuing 5s | 
one year or ono yearly scason; pert N 
in a year; reckoned by the yara | 
plant that grows from seed, flowers ii 
perishes in the course of the same gel | 
a literary production ublished ane | 
A annually, an’nü-nl-li, ado, Year. 
turning every year; year by year, "bk: 

Annuity, an-nü'i-ti, n. (Fr. annuité, from 
annus, a year.) A yearly payment d 
money which a person receives for Wa | 
for a term of years, the person being ue 
ally entitled to such payment in conside, | 
ation of money advanced to those Who yay, 7 
—Annuitant, nn-nü'it-ant, m. One 4 
cciving an annuity. | 

Annul, an-nul’, v.£.—«nnulled, annul, ` 
(Fr. annuller, from L. ad nullum, to nek. 
in ] To reduce to nothing orannihilg : 
OTI: to make void; to nullify; to aby, 
gate; cancel (laws, decrees compacts, ke; | 
—Annuller, an-nul'ér, n. Onew 10 annul, | 
—Annulment, an-nul'ment,m. The seid | 

Annular, Annulory,|an'nü-lér,an'nüdag ` 
a. [L. annularis, from annulus, andy | 
dim. of anus, a ring, akin to annua, a year. 
ANNUAL. ] Having the form of ari “Der 
taining to a ring.—dnnular eclips, a | 
eclipse of the sun in which armi of 
formed by the sun's disc is visible around 
the dark shadow of the moon.—Annularly, 
an'nü-ler-li, adv. In tho mannerofaring | 
—Annulata, an-ni-li’ta, n. pl. Samea ' 
Annelida—Annulate, Annulated, an'nt. 
lit,an'nü-lüt-ed,a. Furnished with rings, 
or circles like rings; having belts.—Anm. 
lation, an-nü-lü'shon, n. A circular e 
ring-like formation.— Annulot, an’nü-let, 

n. [A dim. from L. annulus, a EH A 
little ring or ring-like body.—Annuloids, |. 
—— — pl. A — of animals ` 
made up of the sca-urchins, tt.pe-w | 
&c.—Annulose, an'nü-ljs, .a. Furnished l 
with rings; having a body composed d ` 
rings: a term applied to animals forming 
asub-kingdom which embraces the worms, 
leeches, crabs, spiders, insects.— Annulon, 
an-nü-ló'sa, n. pl. The annulose animals. 

Annumerate,i an-nü^mér-üt,v.£.—cannunr 
ated, annumerating. [L. annumero-al, 
and numerus, namber.] Toadd toafe | 
mer number. —Annumeration,an-nümtr | 
&"shon, n. Addition to a former number. 

Annunciato, an-nun’shi-ät, v..—annund — 
ated, annunciating. [ANNOUNCE.] To bring | 

dings of; to announce.— Annunciation, 
an-nun'shi-4"shon,n. The act of annount 
ing; announcement; the tidings brou 

by the angel to Mary of the incarnationt 

irist; the church festival in memory d 
this announcement. falling on 25th March. | 
—Annunciative, Annunciatory, f n-nun- 
shi-it-iv, an-nun’shi-a-to-ri, a. Havins 
the character of an annunc..tion.— 
nunciotor, an-nun'shi-üt-ér, n. One wh | 


announces. 
upwards and 
th 


Anode, an'üd, n. (Gr. ana, 
hodos, a way.] The part of o surface d 
an electrolyte which the electric currat | 
enters: opposed to cathode. 

6, an’G-din, n. [Gr. neg. prefix ath 
and odyne, pain. ] Any medicine which 
allays pain.—a, Assuaging pain.—A | 
dynous, an’ö-din-us, a. Having the quali : 
ties of an anodyne. in 

Anoint, a-noint/, v.£. [O.E. anointen, eT 
ten; O.Fr. enoindre, part. enoint, Tor and 
mungere, inunctum, from in, in, on | 
ungo, unclum, to anoint. UNGUENT.) of 
Pour oil upon; to smear or rub with oil 
unctuous substances; to consecrate by Ut 
tion, or the use of oil.—Anointer, a-noint - 
er, n. One who anoints.—Anointment, 
nomt'ment, n. The act of anointing 3. 

omaly, a-nom'a-li, n. [Fr. anomalit; e 
anomalia, Gr. anomalia, inequality, — 
refix an, and homalos equal, similar, from ` 
9mos, the same. Saux.) Deviation 1y 
the common rule; something abnormis 

irregularity; astron. tho angular distor M 

of a planet from its perihelion, 28 ring: | 
Tom the sun; also the angle measure $c 
apparent irregularities in tho motion Da | 
planot.— Anomalism, a-nom'al-izm,n. AU 
EE from le ag o an 
? B É 4. e E 
anomaly.—Anomalistie year, tho inte 
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oil pound; ` 9, Be. abune—the Fr.% | 
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between two occasions when the earth is 
in perihelion, rather longer than the civil 
year. — Anomalous, a-nom'a-)us, a. [ L. 
anomalus, Gr. anómalos.) Forming un 
anomaly; deviating from a gencral rule, 
mothod, or analogy; irregular; abnormal, 
— Anomalously, 1-nom^'a -lus- li, adv.— 
Anomalousness, a-nom'a-lus-nes, n. 

Anon, a-non’,adv. [0.E.anan,anoon A. Sax. 
on dn, andn=on one,thatis,without break.] 
Forthwith; immediately; quickly; at an- 
other time; thereniter; sometimes.—Ever 
and anon, every now and then. 

Anonymous, a-non'im-us, d. (Gr. anónymos 
—neg. prefix «n,and onoma,name. NAME. 
Wanting a name: without any name ac- 
knowledge as that of author, contributor, 
and the like.—Anonymously, a-non'im-us- 
Ji, adv. In an anonymous mauncr; with- 
out a name.—Anonymo, an'on-im, 5t. An 
assumed or falso name. — Anonymity, 
Anonymousness, a-non-im’i-ti, a-non'im- 
us-nes, n. Tho stato of being anonymous. 

Anoplotherium, an'op-lo-the"ri-um, n. (Gr. 
neg. prefix an, hoplon, armour, and thérion, 

. a beast.) The generic namo of certain ex- 

tinct hoofed animals, discovered in the 
gypsum quarries of Paris and fresh-water 
deposits of the Isle of Wight. 

Anorexy, nn'o-rek-gi, n. (Gr. nog. prefixan, 
and orexis, desire, ap suite.) ant of ap- 

deet without a loat ing ol food. 

northic, an-or'thik, a. Nä nog. prefix an 
and orthos, straight, right.) Without right 
angles; mineral, havin unequal oblique 
axcs.—Anorthite, a-nor thit, n. A mineral 
of the felspar family. 

Anosmia, an-os'mi-a,n. [Gr. neg. prefix au, 
and osmé, smell.] Acd. a loss of tho sense 
of smell. ; : 

Another, an-uTn tr, a. [An indefinite art., 
and other.) Not the same; different; ono 
more, in addition to a former number; any 
other; any one else. Often used without 
a noun, as a substitute for the name of a 
peraon or thing, and much used in opposi- 
tion to one; as, one went onc way, another 
another. Also requently usod with one in 
a reciprocal senso; as, * Love one another.” 

Anotta, Anotto, a-not'ta, a-not/to, n. Same 
ns Arnotlo. 


is also given to the neuropterous insects 

more correctly called Termites.—Ant-bear, 

n. A kind of largo ant-cater.—Ant-eater, 

"n. Aquadruped that eats ants, especially 
an edentate animal (genus M cco- 
phaga) which feeds on ants and other in- 
sects, catching them by thrusting among 
them the long tongue covered with a vis- 
cid saliva.—Ant-egg, n. One of the small 
Mau — foun um E noe of ES 
popularly suppos e their e u 
really their larvee.—Ant-hill, ‘Ant hillock, 
a, A little tumulus or hillock formed by 
ants for their habitation, and composed of 
earth, leaves, twigs, &c.—Ant-lion, n. The 
larva of a neuropterous insect which pre- 
pares a kind of pit-fall for the destruction 
ofants £c. _ 

Antacid, ant-as‘id, n. [Anti, against, and 
acid.) An alkali, ora remedy for acidity 
in the stomach.—a. Counteracting acidity. 

Antacrid, nnt-ak'rid, n. [Anti, against, 
and acrid.] That which corrects acridity 
of the secretions. 

Antagonist, an-tag/o-nist, n. [Gr. anfago- 
nistés — anti, against, and agónistés, a 
champion, a combatant, from agón, a con- 
test (whence agony).] One who contends 
with another; an opponent; a competitor; 
nn adversary, <. Syn. under ADVERSARY.— 
a. Counteracting; opposing (said of mus- 
cles).—Antagonistic, Antagonistical, an- 
tag o-nist'"ik, an-tag 9-nist ik-al, a. Con- 
tending n acting in opposition; op- 
posing.—Antagonistic,n. A muscle whose 
action counteracts that of anothcr.—An- 
tagonistically, an-ta G-nis"tik-al-li, adv. 
In an antagonistica manner. —Antago- 
nize, an-tag'o-niz,v.i.—antagonized , antago- 
nizing. To contend against; to act in op- 
position Aro an-tag’d-nizm, n. 

aracter of bcing an antagonist or an- 
tagonistic; counteraction or contraricty 
of things or principles. H d 

Antalgic, an-taV]ik, n. 45 anti, against, 
and algos, pain.] A medicine to alleviate 
pain; an anodyne.—a. Alleviating pain. 

, ant-al’ka-li, 2. [Anti, against, 
and alkali.] A substance which neutralizes 
an alkali.—Antalkaline, ant-al'ka-lin, a. 
Having the property of neutralizing alka- 


































































































avowed principles.—Antecedently, an-té- 
sé‘dent-li, adv. Previously; at a time 
coding. — — "n. One 

goes beforo; a er: law,an ancestor. 

Ante-chamber, Anteroom, an'té-chüm-bér, 
an'te-róm,n. A chamber or room before 
or leading to another apartment. 

Ante-chapel, an‘té-chap-el, n. The part of 
n Kä ol through wi ic is the passage 

OF 1t. 

ani Antec, an-tW’shi-anz, an-to'sl, 
1l. pl. T. anti, against, an . u 
house.) ‘Those living in tho same latitude, 
but on different sides of the equator. 

Antedate, an'té-düt, n. (Preix ante, be- 
fore, and date.) Prior date; a date ante- 
cedent to another.—v.t.—antedated, ante- 
dating. To date before the true time or 
petorehands be give — date m 
t ne to; to anticipate or give effect 
to beforo the due time. E 

Antediluvian, an't3-di-10vian, Cale ante, 
before, and diluvium, a flood.) Existing 
happening, or relating to what happened 
before the delugo.—7. One who lived be- 
fore the deluge. 

Antelope, an'te-lop, n. [Doubtfully de- 
rived from a Gr. antholops, an antelope, 
supposed to be compounded of anihos, 2 
flower, and óps, an eye.] A name applied 
to many species of ruminant als 
resembling the decrin gencral appearance, 
but essentially different in nature from 
them, having hollow, unbranched horns 
that are not deciduous. 

Antelucan, an-té-la’kan, a. | [L. antelu- 
canus—ante, before, and lux, light.) Being 
before light; preceding the dawn. 

Antem , an'te-me-rid-an, a. [I. 
ante, before, and meridies, noon.] Being 
before noon; pertaining to the forenoon. 

Antemetic, ant-3-met'ik, a. [Prefix anti, 
against, and emetic.] Restraining or 
ing vomiting.—n.A medicine w chchecks 
vomiting. 

Antemundane, an-te-mun'dün, a. [L, ante, 
before, and mundus, the world.] Being 
before the creation of the world. 

Antenatal, an-tc-nivtal, a. [L. ante, before, 
and natalis, pertaining to birt} Exist- 
ing or happening previous to birth. 


Anoura, an-ou’ra, n, pl; Same as Anura. lies. { An a, an-ten'pa, 1. pl. Antenna, an: 
Anserine, an’ser-in,a. [L.anserinus, from Antaphrodisiac, Antaphroditic, anal to. ten'nt. (L. antenna, a sail: a) One of 
anser,a goose.] Relating to or resembling | diz”i-ak, ant-afro-dit'ik, a. (Gr. antt, the hornlike filaments that project from 
a goose, or the skin of a goose: BR to | against, and aphrodisios, venereaL] An-| the head in insects crustacea, and myria- 
the skin when roughened by cold or dis- | tivenereal; having the quality of extin- | pods and are considered asorgansof touch 
caso. —Anserous,i an'sér-us, 4. Of or per- guishing or lessening venereal desire.—n. | and hearing; a feeler.—Antennal, an-ten* 


taining to a goose; foolish; silly. , 
Answer, an'sér, v.t. LA, Sax. andsweria 
to answer—and, a prefix meaning against 
(=a in along, L.. ante, before, Gr. anti, 
against), and swerian, to BWCAT. To spea 
or write in return to; to reply to; to refute; 
to say or do in reply; to act in compliance 
with, or in fulfilment or satisfaction of; to 
render account to or for; to be security 
for (Shak.); to be equivalent or adequate 
to; to serve; to suit.—v.i. To reply; to speak 
or write by way of return; to respond to 
some call; to be fit or guitable.— To answer 
for, to be accountable for; to guarantee.— 
To answer to, to be known by; to correspond 
to, in the way of resemblance, fitness, or 
correlation.—Answer, an'sér, n. A reply; 
that which is said, written, or dono, in re- 
turn to a call, question, argument, chal- 
lenge, allegation, petition, prayer, or ad- 
dress; tho result of an arithmetical or 
mathematical opcration; a solution; somc- 
thing done in return for, or in consequence 


A medicine with this property. 3 

An ‚tant-är’kizm, n. (Gr, anti, and 
arché, government. ] Op sition to all 
governincnt.—Antarchist,t ant-ür'kist, n. 
One who opposes all social government, or 
control of individuals by law.—Antarchis- 
tic,t ant-iir-kis'tik,a. Pertaining to ant- 


archism. 

Antarctic, ant-irk'tik, a. UL. antarclicus, 
Gr. antarktikos—anti, against, and arktos, 
the north. ARCTIC.] Opposite to the north- 
ern orarctic pole; relating to the southern 
pole or to the region near it, and appli 
to a circle parallel to the equator an 
tant from the pole 23° 28". ; 

Antarthritic, ant-ir-thriVik, a. (Gr. anti, 
against, and arthritis, gout.] Counteract- 

the gout.—n. A remedy which cures or 
alleviates tho gout. 

Antasthmatic, ant-ast-mat'ik, a. [Gr. anti 
against, and asthma, asthma.) itted to 
relieve asthma.—u. A remedy for asthma. 

Antatrophic, an-ta-trof'ik, a. [Gr. ant 
against, and atrophia, a wasting away. 
Efficacious against atrophy or consump- 
tion —n.A medicine forthecure of atrophy: 

Antebrachial, an-t3-bri'ki-al, a. (L. ante 
before, and brachium, the arm] zinat. o 
or pertaining to the forc-arm. 

Antecedo, an-té-std', v.t.—anteceded, ante- 
ceding. [L. ante, before, and cedo, to 
Geng.) Togo before in time; to p e. 
— Antecedence, Antecedency, an-t0-s0”- 
dens, an-te-sv/den-si, n. The act or state 
of going before in time; precedence.—An- 
tecedent, an-t¢-st’dent, a. Going before; 
prior; anterior; preceding.—n. One who or 
that which goes before in time or place; 
gram. the noun to which a relative or other 
pronoun refera; pl. the earlier events of a 
man’s life; previous course, conduct, or 


nal, a. Belonging to the antenno.—An- 
tenniferous, an-ten-nif’er-us, d. Bearing 
antenne. —Antenniform, an-ten'ni-form, 
Feed Ed —— Prefix 
nu an-t@-nup‘ shal, a. 
ante, before, and nuptial.) — or 
done before marriage; receding ee E 
Antepaschal, an-té-pas‘kal, a. (Prefix ante, 
before, and paschal.] Pertaining to the 


Antepenult, Antepenultima, an'te-pe-nult, 
an'té-pe-nul'ti-ma, n. [L. aníe, before 
pene, almost, and ultimus, last.] The last 
syllable of 2 word except two.— Ante- 
Pr ‘ta-pe-nul’ti-mat, a. Per- 


The antopenult. s 
Antepileptic, ant-ep'i-lep"tik, a. (Anti, 
and epileptic.] Resisting or cur- 

ing epilo —Tn. A remedy for cpilepsy. 

Anteposition, an'te-py-zi'shon, n. 
ante, before, and position.] A pl g be- 
fore; gram. the placing of & word before 
another which ought to follow it. 

Anteprandial, an-te-pran'di-al, a. IL. ante 
before, and. prandium, a meal, a er.| 
Relating to the time before dinner; occur- 
ring before dinner. 

Anterior, an-t&ri-ér, a. [L., a comparative 
from ante, before.] Before in time; prior; 
antecedent; before in ) ; in front.— 
Anteriority, an-t«'ri-or"i-ti, n. The sta 
of being anterior in time or placo. — An- 
terlorly, an-tö’ri-tr-U, adv. In an anterior 

Anteroom, dë ANTE-C 

an' m,n. HAMBER. 

Antero-posterior, an'te-r9-pos-tú”ri4r, a. 

[L. anterior, from ante, before, and pos- 


of, something clso; law, a counter-state- 
mont of facts in a course of — 
—Answerable, an’scr-a-bl, a. Capablo of 
boing answered; obliged togiveanaccount; 
amenable; responsible ; correspondent. — 
—Answorableness, an'sér-a-bl-nes,a. The 
quality of being answerable.— Answer- 
ably, an’s¢r-a-bli, adv. In due proportion, 
correspondence, or conformity; suitably. 
—Answerer,an’sör-tr,n. Ono whoanswers. 
—Answerless, an'eér-les,a. Having no an- 
swer, or incapable of being answered.— 
Answorlessly, an'seér-les-li, adv. 

Ant, ant, n. [From A. Sax. aemete, au 
emmet (like aunt, from L. amita). ExxET.] 
An emmot; a pismire; a hymenopterous 
insect living incommunities which consist 
of males, females, and nouters. Thenamo 


ch, chain; ch, Be, Joch: 8,00; Jj job; Ù, Fr. ton; DS; sing; wu, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh,whig; zb, azure. 
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ANTHELION 


terio i ing in a direc- 
y, from post, behind.] Lying in 
tion from behind — Anth 
Anthelion, ant-höli-on, m. pl. e 
ant-helia. (Gr. anti, opposite to, an 
hélios, the sun.) A luminous vine CER 
used by the diffraction of light, seen in 


























: A 
s, a man, and root gen, to bego 
Ti elena! Mue origin endet 
— TO an- 
oe enol or misiniag to anthropogeny. 
Anthropogra y: an-thro-pog ra-fh | n. | IT. 
anthropos, a man, and graphé, a descrip 


iion] A description of man or of tho | ness, an'ti 


ca 4 
alpine and polar regions opposite the sun Kl, 
Teen rising or Eege an -thel - Anthropoid an’thrö-pold, a. [Gran 227 
min'thik, an-thel-min'tik, a. [Gr. anti, | aman, and eidos, resem . 


an: ifically applied to such apes 
— — approach the human Wm 
Anthropolatry, an-thrv-pol’a-tri, n. (Gr, 
anthropos, a man, and latreta, servico, 
worship.] Tho worship of man, 
Anthropolite, an-thro'po-lit, a. [Gr. an- 
thrópos, a man, and lithos, a stone.] A 
petrifaction of the human body or ekele- 


ton. 23 
thropology, an-thro-pol'oJi, n. (Gr. an- 
— a. mun, and logos, discouree.] ho 
science of man and mankind, including 
the study of tho physical and mental con- 
stitution of man, or his wholo nature, as 
exhibited both 1n the present and the past. 
—Anthropologic, Anthropological, an- 
thro po-loJ"ik, an-thrö’pö-loj”ik-nl, a. Per- 
taining to anthropology. — Anthropolo- 
gist, an-thro-pol'oist, n. One who writes 
on or studies anthropology. z 
thropometry, an-thrü-pom'et-zi, n. [Gr. 
anthropos, a man, and meiron, measure.] 
The measurement of the human body. 
Anthropomorphism, an-tlırö’pö-morl”izm, 
n., [Gr. anthrópos, a man, and morphe, 
form.] "The representation or conception 
of the Deity under a human form, or with 
human attributes and affections. — An- 
thropomorphic, an'thro-po-mor" fik, a. 
Relating to or characterized by anthropo- 
morphism; resembling man. — Anthro- 
pomorphist, Anthropomorphite, an-thro’- 
po-mori"ist, an-thrü'pü-morí"it, n. One 
Who believes that ihe Supreme Deing 
hasa pamai —— Jeu —— 
— Q c, Anthropomo 1 
tical, an-thro'po-mort-itik, anthro po. 
morf-it”ik-al, a. Pertaining to anthropo- 
morphism. — Arthropomorphitism, an- 
thrö’pö-morf”it-izm, n. The doctrines of 
anthropomorphites.-anthropomorphous, 
an-thrü’pö-mori”us, a. Having the figuro 
ed or resemblance to Zéi man; i 
athism, ropopathy, an- 
thro-pop ath-izm, an-thrö-por thin. [Gr. 
anthropos, a man, and pathos, passion, ] 
The affections or passions of man; the 


aralast, and helmins, repu wor 
destroying or expelling 
lecker? vermifuge; aremedy for 
worms in the intestines. 
Anthem, an'them, « IO. E. anfempne, 
- antemne, antefne, &c., A, Sax. antefcn, an 
anthem; from L.L. antiphona, from Gr. 
antiphonon, an antiphon — anti, against, 
and phoné, sound, the voice.) A hymn 
sing oat sot masse two 
a sacred tune or piece 
taken from the Psalms or othor parts of 
the Scriptures. 

Anther, an'thér, n. [Gr. anthcros, flowery, 
from anthos, a Hower.] The essential part 
of the stamen of a plant containing the 
pollen or fertilizing dust.—Antheral, an’- 
théral,a. Pertsming to anthers. — An- 
'theriferous,an-thér-ii'ér-us,a. Producing 
or supporting anthers,—Antheriform, an- 
ther'i-form, a. Gaving the form of an an- 
ther.—Antherold, anthéroid,a, Resem- 

ling an auther. 

Anthesis, an-the'gis, n. [Gr., from anthed, 
to bloom, from anthos, a flower] The 
period when flowers expand ; expansion 
us a flower. — 

ocarpous, an-tho-kir a. f 
anthoa, a flower, and karpos, fruit. Bot. 
mid of a fruit formed by masses of in- 
florescence adhering to cach other, as the 

fir-cone, pinc-apple, £c, _ 
pe a oran Kan Hu (Pri 
, wer, an n ue, e 
blue colouring matter of tants 
An an-tho'di-um, a. (Gr. anthodée, 
from anthos, a flower.) Bot. the head of 
flowers of composite plants, as of a thistle 
or daisy, 
Anthography, an-thog'ra-fi, a. (Gr. anthos, 
a flower, and graphe, description.) That 
brauch zi botany which treats of flowers; 
Anthold, eg a. (Gr. anthos, a flower, 
b 


te,an'thorlitn, [Or anthos, f 
LU Us N. T. 
titkos, etone.] Geol. the impressol the: m 


bleached 


take 


ascription of human passions to the Su- g 
IG DA Eum yo aps 
from anihólogos, lower gsthering -exihor, | Pei Po pO pati anthro 


a flower, and lego, to gather.) A collecti kal, a. Pertaining to anthro- 
of beauti ‚WE ` l ction | popathism. — Anthro athicali E 
j et val passages from authors; a col- p y, un 


thri'pi-path"ik-ali, ado 
: Fe —Anthological, | Anthropo -thro-] 
um tha-loj ik-al, a. Pertaining to an. (Gr. — aman Wi pad, od — — 
an'tho-for, n. [Gr. anthos i -Catera; cannibals; men that eat 
owen ; ,*| human flesh. — Anthropo : 
» and pherein, to bear.] Bot. a | thro'po-faj"ik-al, a. Re gt 


pop. te, an-thro-pof' 
th hrö-pof’a- 


n Jit, n. ihal. — 

Anthopayllite, antar in n. [L.I. an su dco pof agun e a Feeding on hunan 

of hornblende neg Aclore-brown variety | n, Canibais ney? An-thrö-pofa,ji, | Antid 
lumnar aggregates, ng in radiating co- Anthropotomy, an-thro-pot'o-mi n. [G 

Anthotaxis, on-tho-take'is n. [Gr. anthoz aithrópos, a man, and tome, a cuttin i 

postal lazo, onder fr. au o Geer or dissection of the human ing o 
Ze y Taon theaxisof growth; Cutianarehio an'tan-ir"kik, a. Opposed 
authoxanthin, an-tho-zan’thin, m. [Gr. Anarchy or confusion. 


N ; DD ti-ür, n. [Jay: i 
ow.] The juice which oxudes from ona pe milky 


16 Upas-tree, and which is 


I 
anthrakos, coa] Glance dE anthrax, | acrid and virala vetar one of the most | stomach; 
apuciltumiinoas coal of a shining fers | Aptiarthritic, antis this ye i TE: 


1€. Effi 
Eeer the gout (arthritis ES 


medy for the aan M ast-mat"ik, N. Are 


su EMOke, a weak or no fi 
ro si f intense heat.—Anthracitlo ne 






| * Pertaining to rene us, an'ti-bak-ki” 

eeiam ade 

s — stinkstone, 76: Occurring aud the last short, oom the two first long Sacious aga 

CUR an furl "rer And. lious complain a. Counteractivo | ACC 

a 1° pik, a. (Gr. nto, an'tik, a, t 

See (ia; man | Sew cat Ster) Yan 
Pogeny, an. In the grotesqu i 

jeni, m. (Gr. | ager Amgantique sou] ture of middie | “Ocean 






> grotesque; 
mi, mot, hér; — 





Mne, pin; note, not, miye; tobe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 









































antastic (tricks, postures).—n. A buffoon 
: —— 6 (Shak.); a grotesqu m 
fantastic figure (Shak.); an absurd or rjqi: 
culous gesture; an odd gesticulation; a — | 
piece of buffoonery; acaper.—Anticly, ans — | 
tik-li, adv. 
di — ti-l ür'di-um,n. [G l 
ticardium, an-ti-kür'di-um,n. [Gr, end 
Tt site to, and kardia, the heart.] Tn | 
hollow at the bottom of the breast or epi- — | 
gastrium; the pit of the stomach, i 
Antichlor, au'ti-klor, n. (Gr. anti, against 
and the chlor- of chlorine.] A substance 
employed to remove, or neutralize the 
effects —— free chlorino left in 
y 


igion. 
Anticipate, an-tis'i-püt, v.1. — antici 
—— [L. — for antecipo, to 
Jorehand—ante, 

totake.] To be before in doing somethi 

to prevent or preclude by prior action; | 
forestall ; to realizo beforehand; to fore. | 
taste or foresce; to look forward to; to ex- | 
poct. —v.i. To treat of something, as in a | 
narrative, before the proper time.—Anticl. ' 
pant, an-tis'i-pant, a. Anticipating; an- | 
ticipativo. — Anticipation, an-tis'i-p&". j 
shon, x. The act of anticipating; expecta- 

tion; foretasto; realization beforehand; | 
previous notion; preconceived opinion.— 
Anticipativo, an-tis'i-pāt-iv, a. Anticipat- 
ing or tending to vie ant containing: 
anticipation,—Anticipat 

iv-li adv. Byanticipation.—Anti I 
an-tisi-pit-cr, v Ono who anticipates.— | 
Anticipatory, an-tis’i-pä-to-ri,a. An i 
licipative. 
Anticlimax 
in which tho ideas first increase in force, 

and then terminate in something less im- 
portant and striking: opposed to climax, i 
iclinal, an-ti-kli‘nal,a. [Gr. anti, oppo- | 
site, and & 


+ rthi rents or 
counteracts cvi Ant otal. ntidotical, 
an-ti-döt/al, an-ti-dot'ik-al, a. Having the 
dato: o serving ag an an: 

d — 0 ca k 
poca act ae IR ie 
nanncr of an antidote; by way of antido 

enteric, an'ti-disen-ter'ik, a. Effi- 
inst dysentery.—n. A rem 


Antiemetic, dn'ti-t-mot/^ik, a. Acting in tho j E 
opposito manner of an emetic; checking — 

roma ng.—n. A substance with this mg: —— 
ulastie, an‘ti-on-tho’zi-as"tilt, e. Es 
Antlephialtic, an'ti-efi-al"tik,a, [Gr.anth 


— | e wm — 


In an antic manner, tl: 


means of chloride of lime, &e, 


Antichrist, an'ti-krist, *. An opponent of | 
Christ; a person or power antagonistic to i 
Christ,—Antichristian, an-ti-kristyan, a, | 
Opposite to or opposing the Christian re ` | 

| 


4 pated, 
cfore, and capi 


DN 


vely,an-tis’i-pät- 1 
Y Ánticipator, d 


an-ti-kli'maks, n, A sentenco < 


nd klid, to incline.) Inclining in 
opposite directions.—Anticl inal axis, geol. 
a line from which strata dip on either side 
as from tho ridge of a house: opposed to 
synclinal,—n, An anticlinal line or axis.— | 
nticlinic, an-ti-klin'ik, a. Anticlinal. 
Anticonstitutional, an-ti-kon’sti-ta”shon- i 
al, a. Opposed to the constitution of a 
state; unconstitutional. 
Anticontagious, an’ti-kon-ti’”jus, a. Op- i 
cstroying contagion, ' 
i sive, an'ti-kon-vul"siv, a. Effi- ) 
cacious against convulsions. 
ticous, an-ti’‘kus,a. [L. anticus, in front 
from ante, before.] Bot. placed in front ol 
a flower or organ, as the lip in orchids. 


-Si-klon, n, A meteoro- 


logical phenomenon consisting of a on 
of high barometric pressure, the — 
being eatest in the centre, with light 


owin 
and KL. g outwards from the centre, 


ards as in the cyclone. - 


tidactyl, an-ti-dak’ i 
versed; an —— til, n. A dactyl re- 


A op d to democrats or democracy.— 
dem‘d-krat"ik, ün-ti-dem'o-krai"ik-al, a. 


L| 
t 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
Dpos 
Antidote an'ti-dot, n. T. antidotum, from | 
r, antidoton, an antidote —anti, against, 1 
| 
| 


k-al-li, adv. 
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against, and cphialles, nightmare.] Cura- 
tive of Ke Aremcedy fornight- 


mare. 

Antlepileptic, an'tiep'i-lep"tik, a. and n. 

ame as Aatepileptic. | 

Antie pu al, an'ti-Gà-pis"kop-al, a. Op- 

osed to Episcopacy. LR 
ntievange cal, an'ti.t-van-jel “ikal, a. 
Opposed to evangelical principles. — 

Antifebrile, an-ti-feb’ril or an-ti-fé’bril, a. 
Having the quality of abating fever; op- 
posing or tending to cure fever. 

Antifederal, an-ti-fed'ér-al, a. Opposed to 
or opposing federalism or a federal consti- 
tution, — Antifederalism, an-ti-fed'ér-al- 
izm, n. Opposition to federalism.—Anti- 
federalist, an-ti-fed’¢r-al-ist, a. -Ono who 
is averso to federalism. ap 

Antifriction, an-ti-frik’shon, «. Obviating 
or lessening friction. d 

Antigraph, an‘ti-graf,n. (Gr. anti, equal to, 
and grapho, to write.] Law, a copy or 
counterpart of a deed. - : 

Antihypnotic, an'ti-hip-not"ik, a. [Gr. anti, 
and Aypnos, slecp.] Counteracting sleep; 
tending to prevent sleep or lethargy. 

Antihypochondriac, an-ti-hip’d-kon” dri- 
ak, a. Counteracting or tending to cure 
Wee affections. _ 

Autihysteric, an'ti-his-ter"ik, a. Prevent- 
ing or curing hysterics.—a. A remedy for 
hysterics. > 

Antilegomena, an'ti-Je-gom”e-na, n. pl. [Gr. 
—antt, against, and legomena, things 
spoken, from lego, to speak.] Lit. things 
spoken against; specifically, applied to cer- 
tain books of the New Testament whoso in- 
spiration was not at first universally ac- 
knowledged by tho church. 

Antilibration, an‘ti-li-bra”shon,2. The act 
of counterbalancing, or state of being 
counterbalanced; equipoise. = 

Antilithic, an-ti-lith'ik,«. [Gr.anti against, 
and lithos, a stone.] Med. tending to de- 
Btroy or prevent tho formation of urinary 
ealeuli.—r. A medicine with this property. 

Antilogy, an-til'o-ji, n. [Gr. antilogia— 
anti, against, and lego, to speak.] A con- 
trad ction between any words or passages 
in an author, or between members of the 
same body.—Antilogous, an-til'o-gus, a. 
Contradictory; elect. applicd to that pole 
of a crystal which is negative when being 
electrified by heat, and afterwards, when 
cooling, positive. ` a 

Anti-macassar,an'ti-ma-kas"ür,n. [Gr.anti, 
against, and E. macassar-oil.] A covering 
for chaira, sofas, couches, &c., made of open 
cotton or worsted work, to preserve them 
from being soiled. : 

imeter, an-tim'et-ér, n. [Gr. anti, and 
metron, measure.] Au optical instrument 
for measuring angles under 10”. Called 
also the Reslecting Sector. 

imonarchic, Antimonarchical, an’ti- 
mon-ürk"ik, an'ti-mon-ürk"ik-al, a. op: 
posed to monarchy; opposing a kingly 
government. — Antimonarchist, an-ti- 
mon’ärk-ist, n. An enemy to monarchy. 

Antimony, an'ti-mo-ni, n. [L. of twelith 
century antimonium; origin doubtful, ] 
Chemical sym. Sb, from la. stibium; sp. gr. 
67. A brittle metal of a bluish-white 
or silver-whito colour and laminated or 
scaly texture, much used in tho arts in 
the construction of alloys, and also in 
medicine.—Antimonial, an-ti-m@'ni-al, a. 
Pertaining to autimony, or partaking of 
its qualitics; composed of or containing 
antimony. — Antinonial wine, med. solu- 
tion of tartar ometic in sherry winc.—a. A 
preparation of antimony; a medicine in 
which antimony is a principal ingredicn 
—Antimoniated, an-ti-mö’ni-i t-cd, a. Par- 
taking of CUM mixed or prepared 
with antimony.—Antimonic, Antimoni- 
ous, an-ti-mon'ik, au-ti-mö’ni-us, a. Ap- 

Jers} to acids derived from antimony. 

tinatural, an-ti-na'tür-al,a. Opposed: to 
what is natural; non-natural. 

Anti tic, an'ti-ne-irit"ik, a. Med. 
counteracting diseases of the kidneys. 

Antinomy, an-tin'om-i,n. (Gr. anli,ngainst, 
and nomos, a law.] Tho opposition of ane 
law or rule to another law or rule; any- 

Ing, as a law, statement, Ec. opposite or 
mian, an-ti-nd’11i-an, a. 


contrary.—Antino 
Opposed to law; pertaining to tho Antino- |. 


mians, —n. One of a sect who maintain 
that, under tho gospel dispensation, the 
moral law is of no use or obligation.—An- 
tinomianism, an-ti-n0'mi-an-izm, n. ‘Tho 


great age; ancient times; formor ages; the 
people of ancient times; pl. the remains 
of ancient times: institutions, customs, 





tenets of ths Antinomians. 


Antipapal, Antipapistical, an-ti-pä’pal 
engl: a-pis*tik-al, . Opposed to the pope 


or to Roman Catholicism. 


Antiparalytic, an'ti-pa-ra-lit"ik, a. Med. 
effective against paralysis.—n. A remedy 


for paralysis 


Antipathy, an-tip’s-thi, n. [Gr. antipa- 
theia—anti, against, and pathos, feeling, 
Patuos.] Natural aversion; instinctive 
contraricty or opposition in feeling; an 
aversion felt at the presence of an object; 
repugnance; contrariety in nature: com- 
monly with ¿o before tho object. —Antl- 
pathetic, Antipathetical,an'ti-pa-thet"ik, 

t. Having antipathy, 

—Antipathist,i an-tip'a-thist, n. A direct 


an'ti-pa-thet"ik-al, a. 


opposite. (Coleridge. 


— —— an'ti-tlo-Jis"tik, a, Opposed 
to the theory of phlogiston; counteracting 
inflammation, or an excited state of the 
system.—a. A medicine which checks in- 


ammation. 


Antiphon, Antiphony, an'ti-fon, an-tif'o- 


ni, x. [Gr. anti, in response to, and Pas 
voice. Anthem is the same word.] The 


answer of one choir or one portion of a 


congregation to another when an anthem 
or psalm is sung alternately; alternate 
singing; a short versicle sung before and 
after tho psalms.—Antiphonal, Antiph- 
onary, an-tif'o-nal, an-tif'o-na-ri, 2. A book 
of antiphons or anthems: AA 
Antiphonic, Antiphonical, an-tif’on-al, 
an-ti-fon'ik, an-ti-fon'ik-al,a. Pertaining 
to antiphony or alternate singing. S 
Antiphrasis, an-tif'ra-sis, n. [Gr. anti, 
against, and phrasis, a form of speech.] 
Ithet. the use of words in a sense opposite 
to their proper meaning.—Antiphrastic, 
an-ti-fras'tik, a. Pertainingto antiphrasis. 
—Antiphrastically,an-ti-fras'tik-al-li,adv. 
In the manner of antiphrasis. 
Antipodes, an-tip'o-duz, n. pl. [Gr.—anti, 
opposite, and pous, podos, foot.] Those 
who live on the opposite side of the globe; 
the region directly on the opposite side o 
the globe; Jig. anything diametrically op- 
posite or opposed to anothor; a contrary. 
— Antipodal, Antipodean, an-tip'o-dal, 
-tip'o-dé"an, a. Pertaining to antipodes. 
—Antipode, an'ti-pod, ». One who or that 
which is in opposition or opposite. _ 
Antipoison, an-ti-poi’zu, n. An antidoto 
for a poison; a counter-poison. _ 
Antipole, an'ti-pol, n. The opposite pole. 
Antipope, an'ti-pop,n. One who usurps the 
papal power in opposition to the pope; a 
pretender to tho —** 
Antiputrefactive, Antiputrescent, an'ti- 
ü-tre-fak"tiv, an'ti-pú-tres”sent, a. Coun- 
eracting or preventing putrefaction; an- 


—— 

Antipyretic, an'ti-pi-ret"ik, n. [Gr. anti, 

against, and pyretos, fever.] Med. aremedy 
etflicacious against fever. 

—— — an'ti-kwa-ri,n. [L. antiquariua, 
from antiquus, old, ancient, from ante, De- 
fore.] One devoted to the study of ancient 
times through their relics; ono versed in 
antiquity; an archeologist. — Antiqua- 
rian, an-ti-kwü'ri-an, a. Pertaining to 
antiquaries or to antiquity.—n. An anti- 
quary.— Antiqua e ün-ti-kwüri-ae- 
izm, n. Character of an antiquarian; love 
or study of antiquitics,—Antiquated, an'- 
ti-kwät-ed, a. Grown old-fashioned; ob- 
solete; out of use; behind the times. — 
Antiquatedness, an'ti-kwüt-ed-nes, n.— 

Antique, an-ttk’, a. [Fr., from L.antiquua, 

ancient, «Antic is a form of this word.] 

Having existed in ancient times; belong- 

ing to or having come down from anti- 

qu ty; ancient (an antique statue); having 
tho characteristics of an earlier day; 
smacking of bygono days; of old fashion 

(an antique robc).—a. Anything very old; 

specifically, a term applied to the remains 

of ancient art, more especially to the works 
of Grecian and Roman antiquity.—An- 
tiquely, an-t¿k'li, adv.— Antiqueness, an- 

tok'nes, n.— Antiquity, an-tik'wi-ti, m. 

Ja, aos from antiquus, ancient.] 
he quality of being ancient; ancientness; 












&c., belonging to ancient nations. 
Antirrhinum 7". [sr ami 
like, and rhin, a noso. The flowers o 
most of the species bear a resemblance to 
the snout of some animal] Snap-dragon, 
the generic name of various plants with 
showy flowers, much cultivated in gar- 


ens. 

Antisabbat an-ti "ri-an, 
One aree t) oboe ert sa be tarran Sab. 
paruni the strictness of the Jewish 


Antiscii, Antisclans, an-tish'i-i, an-tish'i- 
anz,n.pl. [L. antiscii—Gr. anti. opposite, 
and skia, shadow.] The inhabitants of 
cither side of the cquator, as con 
with those of the other side, whose shadow 
is cast in a —— direction. 

Antiscorbutic, an'ti-skor-bü"tik, a. Med. 
countcracting scurvy or a gcorbutic ten- 
dency.—n. A remedy for or preventivo of 


scurvy. 

Antiscriptural, an-ti-skrip'tür-al, a. Op- 
posed to the principles or doctrines of 
Scripture. —Antiscripturist,} an-ti-skrip'- 
tür-is,n. One who opposes the truth of 
Scripture. z 
Antiseptic, Antiseptical, POE elt an- 
ti-scp'tik-al, a. [Gr. anti, aga and 
scptos, putrid, from spo, to putes .J Op- 
posing or counteracting putrefaction, or 
a putrescent tendency.—m. A substance 
which resists or corrects putrefaction. 

Antisocialist, an-ti-so'shal-ist, a. Opposed 
to the doctrine and practice of s sm. 

Antispasmodic, an'ti-spaz-mod"ik,a. Med. 
opposing spasm; resisting convulsions.— 
n. À remedy for spasm. 3 

Antispast, an'(i-spast, n. [Gr. antispastos. 
Pros. a foot, in which the first and la 
syllables are short and the two middlo 
syllables long. ; 

Antisplenetic, an'ti-sple-net"ik, a. Good 
as a remedy in diseases of the spleen. 

Antistrophe, an-tis'tro-fe, n. Grant 
opposite, and strophd, a. turning A 
of an ancient Greek choral ode alternating 


with the strophe. — Antistrophlc, an-ti- 


- Strof'ik, a. —— the antistrophe. 
Antistrumatic, An 


E e, umous, an’ti-strö- 
mat"ik, an-ti-stru'mus, a. Good against 


struma or scrofulous disorders. 
An 


philitic, an-ti-sif'ilit'ik, a. Eflica- 
cious against syphilis, or the venercal 
poison.—4. A medicine of this kind. _ 
Antitheism, an-ti-thi'izm, n. Oppos gr 
to theism. — Antitheist, an-ti-thvist, m. 
An opponent of theism.— Anti Ic, 
ma ht-is’tik, a. Pertaining to antithe- 


sm. 

Antithesis, an-tith'c-sis, n. pl. Antitheses, 
an-tith’c-séz. [Gr. antithesis—anti, against, 
and thesis, a setting, from tithémi, to 
pam ] Opposition; contrast; rhet. a figure 

y which contraries are opposed to con- 
traries; a contrast or opposition of words or 
sentiments; as, the prodigal robs his heir, 
the miser robs himse VER Anti. 
thetical, an-ti-thet'ik, an-ti-thet‘ik-al, a. 
Pertaining to or characterized by antitho- 
sis. — Antithetically, an-ti-thet/ik-al-li, 
adv. In an antithetical manner. 

Antitoxin, an-ti-tok'sin,n.[Gr.anti,against. 
Toxıc.] Med. a fluid introduced into the 
blood to counteract the poison of a disease. 

Anti-trade, an'ti-trad, a, A tropical wind 
blowing above a trade-wind and in tho 
opposite diroction. 5 

Antitrinitarian, an-ti-trin’i-ti”rl-an, m. 
One who denies the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty, or the existence of three persons in the 
Godhead. — a. Opposing the doctrine of 
QUT qi a Opposition? tortie 

rin‘i-ti’ri-an-izm, n. Op on e 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Antitype, an'ti-tip, n. That which is cor. 
relative toa typo; that which is prefigured 
or represented by the type.—Antitypical, 
au nick a. teria ning to m p 

ype; explain o type.—An e 
ly, a Sitip'ik-al-li, adv. By way at anti- 


Aulivaccinist, an-ti-väk’ — nm One 
ion. 


who is —— to vaccina 
Antivariolous, an'ti-va-ri”ol-us, a. Pre- 


ch, chain; ch, nv. woch: 5,90; J, diob; ù,Fr.ton; ng,eing; YH, then; th, thin; Sa wig; wh, whig; zh, acure. 


Gë? 
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y 9 y APLOMB 
ANTIVENEREAL 2 “ey 
-paj'in-us, a. [Gr. hapaz, | Aphilanthropy, a-fil-an’thrö-pi, n, 
e qr foma e] Bot fructify- | a, neg. and philanthropy.) Want ot ri 
ing but once, perishing —— — te — want o »enevolence; : © 
: U-pl, fi. ` m Ar de q 
ropa -ana rom and slo, Mn | AB e Ashes Ae. LA te 
Kéi echte e Ehe company o men; to draw or drink up liquids. ] A ppt, 
Apart, Ke ir”, adv. [Fr. à part, aside, | louse; a puceron or vine-tretter. Thea hi. 
£e Se from L. ad, to, part=E. part, | des are small insects, some of them wine 
side.] Separately; in a stato of scpara- | less; they are very numerous and destrus. 
tion; distinct or away from others; at 
some distance.—Apartment, a-pärt'ment, 
n. [Fr. appartement.] A room in a build- 
ing; a division in a house separated from 
uns by partitions; pl. a suite, or set, of 
TOOMS; odgines (a French usage). 
Apathy, ap'a-thi, n. [L. apathia, Gr. apa- 
ia—a, priy., and pathos, suffering.) 
Want of feeling; privation of passion, 
emotion, or excitement: insensibility; in- 
difference. — Apathetic, Apathetical, a 
a-thet'ik, ap-a-thet'ik-al, a. Affected wit 
or proceeding from apathy; devoid of feel- 
ing; insensible.—Apathist, ap'a-thist, n. 
One affected with apathy, or destituto of 


feeling. 

Apatite, ap'a-tit, n. [From Gr. apate, dc- 
ceit, it having been mistaken for other 
minerals] A mineral consisting chiefly 
of phosphate of lime, used as manure. 
Ape, mA [A. Sax. apa, Icel api, D. aap, 
Dan. abe, G. affe, 0. H.G. afo, Ir. and Gael. 
apa: aninitial guttural has been lost, scen 
in Gr. Moos, Skr. kapi, an ape.) One of a 
family of quadrumanous animals found 
in both continents, having the tecth of the 
same number and form as in man, and 
possessing neither tails norcheek-pouches; 
Jig. one who imitates eervilely.—y, —aped, 
aping. To imitate servilely; to mimic.— 












venting the contagion of small-pox (vari- 


a M", 
,an'ti:veneé"m-al, a. Resist- 
ste rre against the venereal poi- 


eon. L LI 

n. [O.Fr. antoillicr, cn- 
ar: ant ers gel) A branch of the 
horn of a deer, particularly of a stag; onc 
of the horns of the cervine animals.— 
Antlered, ant'lerd, a. Furnished with 


ant 

rr in = l. Antliz, EH CE 
antlia, a pum espiral tong ) 
boacis of butterflies and moths, by which 
they suck the juices of plants. s : 

Anton Antonomasy, an-ton'o-mi”- 
zi-a, an-ton'o-ma-zi, n. [Gr. antonomasia— 
anti, instead, onoma, a name.) Rhet. the 
use of the name of some office, dignity, 
profession, &c., instead of the name of the 
peronon; conversely the use of a propon 
noun instead of a common noun 
Solomon,’ fora wise man).—Antonomastic, 
Antonomasti an-ton’o-mas”tik, an- 

ton'o-mas"tik-al, a. Of or pertaining to 


antonomasia, — cally, an- 
ton’o-mas"tik-al-li, adv. With uso of an- 


omas 
Antorbital, antorbit-al, a. [L. ante, be- 
fore, and orbitus, an orbit.) Anterior to 


Antre,! an'tér, n. (Fr. antre, L. antrum, a 
cave.) A cavern; a cave. [Shak.] 
en an-trors’, a. Zu L. ante, be- 
fore, and versus, turned.) Bot. forward or 
upward in on. 
Anura, a-nü'ra, n. ph [or an, priv., and 
er t 
















an, a. Pertaining to the aphides, A, 







aphides. 
Aphnology, af-nol'o-ji, n. [ Gr. 
wealth, and logos, a discourse] Tho reina 
of wealth; plutology. 
Aphonia, Aphony, a-fo'ni-a, af'o-ni, m. [Gr 
a, priv., and phdné, voice.] A loss of Voice: 
umbness; speechlossness.—Aphonous at. 
U-nus, a. Destitute of voice 1 
Aphorism, afor-izm, n. [Gr aphorismos,,” 
rom aphorizd, to mark out, to defin ~ 
from, and koros, a boundary.] A precept 
or principle expressed in a few Words: 
ef sentence containing some important 
1e brief 


OUS, f 
L. * tocat. Eating or subsi ting on 































truth; a maxim. — Aphorism is ¢ 
statement of a doctrine. Axion, a state- 
ment claiming to be considered as a self. 
evident truth. Maxim, a formula refor. 
ring rather to practical than to abstract 
truth; a rule of conduct, Apophthegm, a 
torso sontentious saying. —Aphorismatl 
Aphorismic, af'or-iz-mat"ik, af-or-iz'mi 
a. Rolating to or containing aphorisms, = 
Aphorist, af'or-ist, n. A writer of aphor- 
isms.—Aphoristic, Aphoristical, af-or-ist’. 
ik, af-or-1st/ik-al, a. "ertaining to, resem- 




































i NI a-n0'ran, * One of | Aper,üp'ér,n. One who apca.—Apery, Bn, in ini re P 

the beret GG rus, a. Of or eria. A collection of apes; tricks of a pas; orm. of an aphorisne Af prensa e 
Anus, anus, n. [L.] Anat. the inferior | Hx practico of ping. — Apish, āp'ish a. | or-ist/ik-al-li, adv. In tho form or manner 
openmg of tho Mir RE canal; th aving the qualities of an ape; inclined | of aphorisms.—Aphorize, af'or-iz, v.i. To 
fundament. ; the | to imitate su riors; affected. — Apishi ‚| make aphorisms. : decir 

uU e. loj JU UA | aim los n. aa meter apa: AA 

LU a an D D t A Do O 
Jalten, falzcn, to fold.] An —— es Ape = 2-ptk, adv. [Prefix a,on,and peak, | a pear huge of lime or cale-spar of 


point.] On the point; in a posture to 





Ap ac Aphrodislacal af-ro-diz'i-ak, 


pierce; maut. rpendicular, or inclining ‚a. [Gr. aphrodisios, aph- 













Projectin horn; on which e C 
an Shaped.—r.t.f To form — or mo pe rpendicular: said of the anchor Todiaiakos, ‚from Aphrodite, goddess of 
Anzietyzang.-zi’e-ti,n. TL, anzi Apellous, a-pellus,a. [Gr.a with siae, xciting venereal desiro,—Aphro- 

ee rn ent tn o 





— pto, to diga TP. 
ye ain or uneasiness o mind priv., SS ) pio i in ——— 
ia. 







and inside of the mouth ; thrush.—Aph- 






8 a. : aperiens, a 










a. = d = z 

or unknown s Sac ne sometime Tatare | penis bart, of aper, to onen d iof | OUR afthus, a Pertaining to aph 
* (ol iaa atten E ih or Proceeding dicis — In fhe quality. of A hyllozo, Aphyllous, afil-ös or a-fil'os, af’ 
ude or un ; ne which gent Es foe ws or a-fil'us,a. [Gr.a,neg.,and lon, 

followed often by for, about sat things) laxative Aperitive, a masie bowels; a | aleaf.] Bot, destituto —— 
lous manner; — „ady. Inan ans. Apert, a-pért’ xi apis, à bl t Lo apiarium, from 
angk'shus-nes, n, Anxiety, "TZ uEDeBS, erident.—Ay ri D Se Deel Open; kept; a stand or shed for — cn an, 
io, ura, from aperio, apertum, to open.] "An á-pi-Wrian, a, Relating to bees.—n. A 







opening; a mouth,entrance ga —A 
the diameter H 


3 2 perforation: 
the exposed part of the object met of a 


telescone or other optical instrument. 















Apetalous, a-pet’a] k 

ders acus a. (Gr. a, neg., a. [L. a an apex, 
tent: dis all (any botte de bog any ee petatom, a petal. Bol. having no petala or | 5 arp point or peak.) Relating to the apex 
n. An one person.—Anyhow, en’. | “Pe: — DR cone-sh d body <4 Kl eck: 

: v. - » Cn’ ,Wpekszz, H. es, Ant, x lar. 68, A » nl. 
Ay ent; onany a accounts Any rate: sabe point, or summit of Plu@pices.] The | a er — l DEE Situated 
wie. Ta any place | anhaa A ——— 

3 y As = ` 


tipped with a short and ab 
9, t t. 
Apician, a-pi'shan,g, [From Anici a cole- 














Va and koros 
e Greek word; o T 

Past time Indefnitely (like E wae sau) Ap ae a hing nox. E relating to cookery or 
ik-al), ik, A-or-iet’. 553: 008, af-an-iptör. . ece, n. d 
Acter of pertaining toor having there and pier net(a, priv. Gran Eton cach by ftat Tant d, Sho hare 
tats to heave 15 Ana, thes from aciro, to | Anka 0 said of insect ute of conspic- DR A Prefix a, priv. 

Tunk of t d e Ercat a , a an-it, n. ` and , yt. TC a,pr Lal 
GE cedi i ini Te Armed fa thooo mme 
pulmonary.— Aort i art cries except the Aplanatic, an Ae 82500, duck-mole, &c. 

it tik, a , e ü- and Pian. — T. dà, priv. , 


Wplas'tik, a. [Prefix a priv., and 
:4 Not plastic: not onsily moulded. 
b, a-plon, n. [Fr., lit, ia state of 


tübe, tub, byll; oil, pound: ü, ge abune—the Fr. u. 














| APOCALYPSE 33 ` APPARITION 


eure.) An instrument used in measurin 
distances on the principle of the sextan: 

Aponeurosis, ap’o-nü-rö”sis, n, pl. Aponeu- 
roses, ap'o-nü-rü"sez. [Gr. aponeurösis— 
apo, from, aud neuron, a. nerve, becauso 
formerly supposed to be an expansion of 
a nerve or nerves.] A white, shining, and 
very resisting membrane; composed of in- 
terlaced fibres, found surrounding the vol- 
untary muscles, large arteries, and other 
parts of the bod y.—Aponeurotic, ap'o-nú- 
rot"ik, a. Relating to the aponeuroscs. 

Apophthegm, ap‘o-them, n. (Gr. apo, from 
and phthegma, word.) A short, pithy, an 
instructive saying; a scntentious precept 
ormaxim. Written also A PORT: Syn. 
under APromiss.— Apophthegmatic, Ap- 
ophthegmatical, ap’o-theg-mat”ik, ap'o- 
thez-mat"i-kal,a. Pertaining to or hav- 
ing the character of an apophthcgm; sen- 
tentious.—Apophthegmatize, ap-o-theg’- 
mat-iz, v.i. ‘lo utter apophthegms. 

A pe Kiel a-pofi-lit, n. (Gr. apo, from, 
and phylion, a leaf, from its tendency to 
exfoliate.] A mineral of a foliated struc- 
ture, and readily separating into thin la- 
minm, with a peculiar lustre. 

Apophysis, a-pof'i-sis, n. pl. Apophyses, a- 
pofi-stz. [Gr.—apo, from, and physis, 
growth.] Anat. a prominence; a promi- 
nent part of a bone. ` \ 

Apoplexy, ap'o-plck-si, n. [Gr. apopléxia, 
apoploxy- apo, from, and plésso, plexo, to 

rike.] Abolition or sudden diminution 
of scnsation and voluntary motion, result- 
ing from congestion or rupture of the 
blood-vessels of the brain.—Apoplectic, 
Apoplectical, ap-o-plek'tik, ap-o-plek'tik- 
al, a. ening do or consisting in apo- 
plexy; predisposed to apoplexy.—Apoplec- 
le, ap-o-plek'tik, 4. A person affected 
with apo lexy. | 

Aposiopesis, ap’o-si-d-pe"sis, n. [Gr.—apo, 
from, and siopad, to be silent.) Rhet. sud- 
den stoppin short and leaving a state- 
ment unfinished for the sake of effect. 

Apostasy, a-pos'ta-si, n. (Gr. apostasia, a 

standing edad from, a dcfection—apo, 

from, and root sta, to stand.] An aban- 
donment of what onc has EE atotal 

i ph i or —— FOR A AEN 

principles, or party.—Apostate, Epor i 

n. One who has forsaken his faith, prin- 

ciples, or party.—a. Falsc; traitorous.— 





















. bei — or true to the plumb- 
line.] Self-possession springing from per- 
fect self-confidence; assurance. 

Apocalypse, a-pok'a-lips, v. (Gr. apokop: 
sis, from «pokalyptoó, to disclosc—pre 
apo, and katypió, to cover.] Revelation i 
discovery; disclosure; specifically, applic 
as the name of the last book of the Now 
Testament.—Apocalyptic, Apocalyptical, 
a-pok’a-lip”tik, a-pok'a-lip"tik-al, a. Con- 
taining or pertaining to revelation; per- 
taining to the Revelation of St. John.— 
A ocal; tic, Apocalyptist, a-pok'a-lip"- 
tik, a-po 'a-lip^tist, a. A writer on the 
Apocalypse. — Apocalyptically, a-pok'a- 
lip"tik-al-li, adv. In an apocalyptic man- 
ncr; by revelation. 

Apocarpous, ap-o-kür'pus, a, [Gr. apo, de- 
noting separation, and karpos, —— In 
bot. having the carpels, or at least their 
styles, disunited. 

Apocope, a-pok'o-pe, n. [Gr. apokop, a cut- 
ting off—apo, and kopé, a cutting.) The 
cutting off or omission of the last Icticr or 
syllable of a word, as th’ for the.—Apoco- 
pate, a-pok'3-pit, ——— apoco- 
pating. To cut off or drop the last letter 
or syllable of. d 

Apocrustic, np-o-krus'tik, a. [Gr. apokrous- 
tikos—apo, away, and kroug, to drive.) Med. 
it, astringent.—n. An astringent 
and repe lent medicine, 

Apocrypha, a-pok'ri-fa,n. [Gr. apokryphos, 
hidden, spurious—apo, away, and kryptd, 
to conceal, Cryrr.] The collective name 
of certain books admitted by the R. Cath- 
olics into the Old "Testament canon, but 
whose authenticity as inspired writings is 
not gencrally admitted.—Apocryphal, a- 
pok'ri-fal,a. Pertaining to the Apocrypha; 
not canonical; of uncertain authority or 
credit; fictitious.—Apocryphally, a-pok’- 
ri-fal-li, adv. In an apocryphal manner; 
equivocally; doubtfully. — Apocryphal - 
neas, a-pok*ri-fal-nes, 2. " 

ame Apodous, ap'o-dal apodus, a. 

puns no fect: also said of fishes having 

no ventral fins, as the eel, sword-fish, &c. 

Apodeictic, Apodeictical, ap-o-dik'tik, ap- 
o-dik'tik-al, a. [ Gr. apodciktikos — apo, 
forth, and deiknymi, to show. Demon- 

strative; evident beyond contradiction. 

| Spelled also A podictic, Apodictical.—Apo- 
| deictically, ap-o-dik'tik-al-li, adv. Domon- 





















ap-os-tol'i-sizm, ap-os'tol-is”i-ti, n. The 
character of being apostolical. 
Apostrop Dos tro fe n. [Gr. apo, from, 
] A sudden Ee 
in discourse; a sudden and direct address 
to a person or thing in the course of a 
5 +, gram. the omission of a letter or 
Ictters from a word marked by a sign (ls 
the sign used*to mark the omission, or 
mercly as the sign of the possessive case 
in nouns.—A ap-os-trof'ik, a. 
ALME u OPA ph- 
trophizing. To address by —— = to 
make a direct address to in course of a 
speech; to mark with an apostrophe.—v.i. 
To make an apostrophe in speakin - 
Apothecary, a-poth'e-ka-ri, n. OË apo- 
t rius, a shopkeeper, from Gr. apo- 
theke, a repository—apo, away, and theke, 
a chest, from tithémi, to place.] One who 
practises pharmacy; a skilled person who 
prepares drugs for medicinal uses, and 
teeps them for sale. 
— ap-o-thY'si-um, n. pl. Apo- 
ecia, ap-o-thü'si-a. [ArormECARr.] Bot. 
the receptacle of lichens, the spore-case. 
Apothegm, Apothegmatic, ap'o-them, ap’- 
o-theg-mat"ik. Samo as zLpophthegm, Apo- 


‚prlheomatic. 

potheosis, ap'o-tht-3"sis, n (Gr. apo, 
away, and theos, God. ] Deification ; he 
act of placing a person among the heathen 
deitics, — Apotheosize, apo hantata or 
Don Oe v.t. To exalt to the dignity 
o 


y IA APD A —— — — 


a deity; to deify. 


Gr. apozema—apo, 
off, and zeg, to boil.] N a decoction.— 
Apozemical, ap-o-zem’ik-al, a. Pertaining 


terror; 
to di —n. Terror; affright; dismay. 
[Cowper.] -Appalling, ap-pafing & Cui 
culated to cause dismay or horror.—Ap- 
pallingly, ap-pal'ing-li, adv. In a manner 
to appal.—Appalmen ap-pyl’ment, n. 

State of being appalle 
Appanage, ap’pan-3j, n. [Fr. appanage, 
apanage, from O.Fr. apaner, L.E. apan- 
are, to furnish with bread—L. ad, to, and 


nr ———— Een. e -osaa 


stratively, Apostatize, a-pos'ta-tiz, v i.—apostatizcd, nis, b : allowance tothe younger 
Apodosis.. a-pod’o-sis, n, [Gr. apodosis, a apostatizing. Toturn apostate; toabandon ranches of à sovereign house out of tho 
giving —— rom, and didómi, to | principles, faith, or party. revenues of the country, erally to- 
| give] Gram. the latter part of a condi- Aposteme, ap'os-tém, n. (Gr. apostema— | gether with a grant of public domains; 


tional sentence (or one beginning with if, 

—— &c.), dependent on the protasis or 

condition. . 

Apogee, ap’o-jt, n. [Gr. apo, from, and pe 

the earth.) That point in the orbit of a 

x planet or other heavenly body which is at 
the greatest distance irom the earth; pro- 
perly this particular point of the moon's 


| apo, from, and histémi, to stand.) An ab- 
l 

| 

| orbit.—Apogean, : 

| tht 

| 

| 

| 


Ecess; a swelling filled with purulent 
matter. — Apostemate, a-pos’tt-mit, v.i. 
To form into an abscess; to swell and fill 
with pus. — A ostemation, a2-pos'tt-mi”. 
— = The — of = RAS. 
—Apostematous, ap-os-tem'at-us, a. Per- 
Giniag to an abscess. 

A posteriori, a pos-tYri-5"ri. [L. posterior, 
after.] A phrase applied to a modo of rea- 
soning founded on observation of effects, 
consequences, or facts, whereby we reach 
the causes; inductive: opposed to a pri- 


ori. 

Apostle, a-pos'l,n. (Gr. apostolos, lil. one 
sent forth, a messenger— «po, forth, and 
stellö, to send.] One of the twelve dis- 
ciples of Christ, who were commissioned 
to preach tho gospel; one regarded ns have re of a ship.—v.t.—appa 
ing a similar mission.— Apostleshtp, a-! parelling. To dress or clothe; to cover as 
pos1-ship, x. The office or dignity of an | with garments. | 
apostle.—Apostolate, a-pos'tol-üt, n. Tho | Apparent, ap-pi'rent, a. [L. apparens 
dignity or office of an apostle; a mission; ! apparentis, ppr. of appareo: TPEAR. 
tho dignity or office of the pope, tho holder Visible to the eye; within sight or view; 

h li ostolic, Apostoli- | appcaring to the eye or to the judgment: 
istinction to real); ob- 


—— more especially of the twelve | now used only as a predicate.—Heir an. 


apostles; proceeding from an apostle.— | if he survive the present holder.—n. 
Apostolic sce, the sco of tho bishop of | apparent; one whe has a claim. (shone 
Rome, as directly founded by the apostle | Apparently, ap-pärent-li, adv. Open ` 
Peter.—a postolic succession, the uninter- | ev ently; seem ngly; in appearance.— 
rupted succession of bishops, and, through | Apparentness, ap-pi rent-nes, n. 

them, of priestsand nn in thechurch | A tion, ap-pa-ri'shon, m. [ArrEar.] 


1 te first a . The act of appearing; a rance; the 
tles down to the present dag A: stoli- thing ap ng; especi a st; 
cally, ap-os-tol'ik-al-li, adv. In an apos- | spectre; a visible spirit. aay Aah n 


tolical manner, — Apostolicalness, Apos- | a -ri'shon-al a. : 
H p — :9. Pertaining to an ap 


whatever belongs or falls to one from rank 
or station in life. — Appanagist, ap'pan- 

aj-ist, n. A prince having an ap ` 
Apparatus, ap-pa-rü'tus, n. sing. and pl.; 
rarely Apparatuses, ap-pa-rà'tus-ez. 
li. from apparo, to p —ad, and 
paro, to make ready.] T ings provided. 
as means to some end; a collection or com- 
—— E SHa or materials for the 
accomplishment of some purpose, opera- 
tion, or experiment; sot & collection 
of organs all ministering to the same 

—— y i , Lb [Er 

pparel, ap-par'el, n. (no pl. . @ 
pareit dress, appareiller, to match, to fit, 
o suit—a, to, and pareil, like, L.L. pari- 
culua, from L. par, equal.] Clothing; ves- 
ture; parments; dress; external array; the 
u relled, ap- 


{ ATA Pertaining 

to or connected with the apogee. 
pograph, ap’o-graf,n. [Gr. apo, from, and 

pro ö, to write.) A copy or transcript. 

ologue, 2n'o-108, n. [Gr. apologos, an ap- 

ologue, a fable—apo, from, and logos, dis- 
course.) A moral fablo; a relation of fic- 
titious events intended to convey uscful 
truths, such as the fables of ZEsop. 

TUM  -pol'o-ji,n. [Gr.apologia, a speech 


defence; justification: vindication; an ac- 
knowledgmen usually accompanied by 


apologetic manner; by way of apolo 
hiksa. That. branch 


Apologetics,a-pol'o-jet 


culiarities of their faith, and to answer its 
opponents. logist, Apologizer, a-pol’- 
o-Jist, a-pol'o-Jiz-ér, x. One who makes an 
apol TA logize, — — 
` ng. make ana : 
Apomecometer, ap 0-mü-kom"et-ér, n. (Gr 
apo, n way, mékos, distance, meiron, men- 


ch, chain; ch, So. loch; g, go; j,job; ù, Fr. ton; ng,sing; vu, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 


s 34. APPREHEND 

APPARITOR 

t of making request or Solicit; 

4 > r-sep'shon, n. (Prefix | the ac t of means; ing; 
4 t Apparitor, ap-parit-or, n. [L., from ap- Appere option AD Din] Perception that un omploymen esting of somethin ays 
M pares to age of n spirit- Teflects upon fcit consciousness; spon- | cal by ap lying it in practice. Appi 

: i a ; ap'pli-kat-i 
ual court; the beadlo in a university, | Anean, apepertin’, v.i [Fr. ap Aid erbe E eee A Application pl 
| Aire E appeal to.) Tocall, | -—L. ad, and pertineo to pertain.) To be- | katori Having an a ap-pli’er, x. Ont 
! as for sid, mercy, sympathy, —— —— y ap-per-tam ing, ap por Pee red, ap-poja-turra, ii, (Tt.] Aan 
` er 1 erted: to | tän’ment, n. a nent! ap-per- | a grace-note; an added note of embellish 
the decision of a question controverted; belongs. [Shak.]— Appertinent{, ap-pt nt to an original passage, v 
Baal — or oR, — reals tin-ent, a. Belonging; appurtenant. Also Appoint, appoint, v.£. [Fr. appointer 


challenget; to remove (a cause) from an — — ap'pe-tens, ap'pë- | from L.L. appunclare, to bring to th? 


a 
to a supcrior judge or court; to : 7 m appelens, | point—J.. ad, to, and Punckum, a point, 
gere with eme os, Aal | eta) (Lapel, fe dosis ad, | Ponen] Tomáke Arm, establish, or seura 
ercy, ai H d , KZ sl. sire: 34 Ji 3 s VIUA > . 
ee ch * the removal of and pelo, to desire, ME ne 1 natura to allot, set apart, or designate; to nomi 
| it from an inferior to a supe- | inclination; O Ae tent, | ate, as to an office; to scttle; to fix, nam 
a Cause or sul z ving or tendency; appctite.—Appetent, : Ito Amr 
rior tribunal, that the latter may, if nced- | craving M > des or determine by authority or upon a 
ful, amend the decision of the former; a Anpetible't ap’ sit “Desirable; cap- ment; to cquip.—v.i. To ordain; to deter. 
or dessa rt rere (apa to | ablo of being tho objet ot appels Ap: | mine; Appoistablo, ap pomi i, 
— — tite, ap'pe-tit, n. [L. appetitus, desire.] | Capable of being appomted or constituted, 
LE Eae E beste 3 higher The natural desire of pleasure or good; | —Appointer, aa adit ^. One who 
tribos] for ee apyers | tastes inclinations a desto to sapo E Appoints appointment, ap-point/men 
x RO Who appeals; an appellant.— bodily want or craving; a desire for food | n. The acto eprom ing designation to 
m w Ono no.a pe -si,n. Appeal; capa- | or drink; eagerness or longing.— Appe- | office; an oflice he d; the act of fixing by 
b Te vids Appellant ap-pel'ant,n. | titive, ap pe-tit-iv, a. Having the quality | mutual agreement; arrangement; d 2 
deich, p 1s: ono whoremovesa cause | of desiring.—Appetize, ap'pú-tiz, v.t.—ap- | direction ; command; equipment, furni- 
from A dace ton higher — Appel; petised, —— T give mn S ppoHte to; en (Shak.); an allowance; a salary or 
i , 1 als; hav- | to increase or whet the a ite of.—Ap- : Së 
` ee eech ap- | petizer, ap'pe-tiz-r, n. That which ap- | Apportion, ap-púr shon, v.t. [O.Fr. oppen, 
DOG, n. One against whom an appeal is petizesor whets theappetite.—Appetizing, toncr—L. ad, and portio, portion. . To 
rought.—Appellor, ap-pel'or,n. One who | ap etizing,g. Whetting the appetite. | divido and assign in ust proportion; to 
a s. Applaud, ap-plad’, vt. [L. applaudo, ap- | distribute in proper shares; to allot.—Ap. 
Appear, ap-ptr, v.i. IO. Fr. apparoir, L. | plausum-—ad, and plaudo, lo make a noise | portioner, ap-por shon-ér, x. One that 
appareo—ad, to, and pareo, to show one's | by clapping the hands.] To show approba- | apportions.— pportionment, ap-por'shon- 
sel£] To come or be in sight; to be or be- | tion of by clapping the hands, acclama- | ment,n. The act of apportioning. 
come visible to the eye; to stand in pro- | tion, or other significant, sign; to praise | Apposite, ap'po-zit, a. [L. appositus, set 
sence of some one; to be obvious; to be highly; to extol.—v.i. To er praise; toex- | or ae to, from appono, appositum—ad, 
car or made clear by evidence; to reem; | press e rore Hot Ap use, ap-plaz, n, | an pono, to put or niaced Suitable; fit; 
to look like.—Appearance, ‚2p-pirans, n, raise loudly expressed; approbation ox- appropriate; vory applicable; well adapted: 
The act of appearing or coming into sight; | pressed b clapping the han sorshouting; | followed by to, and said of answers, argu- 
a E uno = — a Dorn Ae appii, a. A a Proval, — Applausivo, an apposito SE aD po-zit-li,ade, 
persons; ; - pinziv, a. Applauding; containing ap- | ana pposite manner; suitably; fitly.—Ap- 
an apparition; external show; semblance, ause, ositeness n 'pū-zit-nes, n, ‘Tho st: 
in opposition toreality orsubstance; micn; Apple. apl, n. (A. SAX. EPP, pl, a word quality of belie aines, — "i ; 
uild and Ge figure.—Appearer, ap- common to the Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic, | t on, ap-po-zi'shon, n. ‘The act of de 
2 Cr, n. Une w 0 appears, S and Lithunnian tongucs; root unknown. to; ad ition; a setting to; gram. the re- 
e LET. as et appeased, a peasing, | A fruit of a well-known fruit-iree, or the | lation in which a noun or a. substantive 
. 7, to y—a, from L. ad, to, | treo itself; also a name popularly given to hraso or cla ; 
and O.Fr. pais (Fr ix} L 1 1 "give p use stands to a noun or pro- 
: { — ade paz, pacis, | various oxotic fruits or trees having littlo noun when it explains without being pre- 
hunger); to tranquillize: to calm or pa- the pineapple £e on ith the applo, as Sate Mx ed th —— agreeing = 
4 person, anger).—À "m Ae Ä the SC; as, Cicero, the orator, was thero.— 
nU CANT pode E CIE EE en, 





abi, — 
Ee erp anco but turning toashes when pluc ied.— poz'it-iv, ps Tinced iaa ya ppositivo, p^ 
} Peasing; appeased state J ilka aD: 4 CH san €a prominence on the throat. Appraise, ap- riz’, v.t.— npraised ap- 
EN (e dJb o Dee eau | gga: EE 
3 pellant Ng; quieting. to be in perfect; , «506 a price on—ad, to, and pretium, a 
E App pp Ec ) perfection when shrivelled and | price. Pra ar | 
k Appellation; ap-pel-Vshon, — appel- last: Shak,| — A ple-moth, y, A | a price u sons” ie WE | 
‘ latio, from appellare, to address, ue 19 "arvee of which take up their under the direction of a competent author- 


appeal to. accost, e-pie,n. A ton 
A ne ge | araa eei wiin ni Append o 
d ative, ap-pel'a-tiv, a. ingasan | Apply, Z iv on er. [Colloq] ` the value fixed; thevaluation.— ppraiser, 
„ppe "ation; naming or mar e Fr. ann! Age, Sëzvag FO. EES Et, One who appraises: a person 
Dominative.—n, An appollationsa general e appuer, from L, applicare, to Tasten licensed and sworn t P] miren a po an 
EC, ado. | layon (che hama Quico, to fold, Puy.) To Apes ot goods and estate. ^ 
e e M ace D rec te, "hi. Ce 
Ee KEE) SE ge 
s -) , ~ D ua. > J * 
E, o: | fa remedy, a sum of money); to put, refer, PRAISE i Tei ek Ae 
toa thing: to subjoin: to —Appenct | son or thing-(a proverb &c.); mate on; to estimate or value properly.— 
aes abpend'sj, n". Somethie« — end employ with attention: EX : Bn riso in value; to becomo of moro 
icd; what ig attached to a greater | havo os refl.).—v.i. To suit; to agree; to | Ca Dag preciable, ap-prúshi-a-bl, a. 
ing to; annoxed; atea p Pendants. Hang. | T ep, or a0 Connection, agreement, aoa. suliciontly reat, (o pe ated or estimatod; 
Isappen dane Dpendido That which solicit; to ——— Se request; to tion.—Appreciably an shi bii ad 
din pPendage. — Appendicula, a | Gain something: fol] ts 1b appli, | 29.1 degreo that may bo appreciated or 
pen-dik‘a-ler a. Having the (SHOP: tp- | able ap-pli’a-bi. muros. d0.—Appli- | estimated: erceptibly Ab 
an - a tha character ot ance (ri 2 U. Applicable.—A kr a H i pu — AD 
n the (his Tans, n. The act of —S P pröehi ishon 


NS A A IA E em m. 


u 


dik'n- At, a. Prov ed w , Ap-pen- un in 3 th 1 i 
rith x ng applied; mea : 5; the act of valuing or estimating; the 
SE e eur) ELT istis a we baer du 
ces, ap-pen” "pli-ka-bil^j-ti, * :- V6» ap-pré'shi-aü-tiv, a. Capa 
cdo) Bauen neus, Trom | SUR OL Plt Arca Roots sat relating, manifesting due appre 
O 9 a Y P y Tae of WM J ` 
Set appended toa beck added lied; having relovanca se: | t Pertaining to aprecias cue 


ati Pa cc. A reh , 
pios the main work; anat | Mate or qualita? Mss oo ét The hero ad and prehendd, C taba or e 
€ a =D. EE ne, 
Vie esie matura af a a: | elis apple, dn an ami nd, "To take or pelea ga Mol, used), fo 
Ge dees — det Oe n.| cant ante of being appa lc.—Appli- become ao de lay hold of by tho mind; ia 
ee ; 2 candi inten” ] pplics; aj entertain gue Sei of; to understand; to 
©.—Applicate t ap | be Spic m or fear of; to dread or 


anima Applied i 
lssan | A icatio —— to Some cepti on; x conceive; to believe or be of 
e ou a 
& to; the apprehensive: t posi iro certainty; n bo E 
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evil.— Apprehender, ap-pré-hend‘¢r, m. 
Ono who N anprehends. — Apprehensible, 
ap-pré-hen'si-bl, a. Capable of being ap- 
prohended or conccived,—Apprehension, 
ap-pré-hen‘shon, a. The act of apprehend- 
- ing; a seizing or arresting by legal process; 
tho operation of the mind in contemplat- 
ing ideas, or merely taking them into tho 
mind; opinion; belief; the powcr of perceiv- 
ing and understanding; distrust or fear at 
the prospect of future evil, accompanied 
with uneasiness of mind.—Apprehensive, 
ap-pré-hen'siv, a, Quick of apprehension 
(Shale); inclined to believe, fear, or dread; 
anticipating, or in expect ation of evil («p- 
prchensive of evil; apprehensive for our 
ives).—Apprehonsively, ap-prö-hen’siv-li, 
adv, In an apprehensive manncr.—Ap- 
prehensiveness, ap-pré-hen'siv-nes, a. The 
character of being apprehensive. 
Apprentice, dert a, [L.L. appren- 
ticius, from L, apprehendo, apprendo, to 
seize, to apprehend. ArrrEnkxp.] One 
bound, often by legal document, to learn 
come art, trade, or profession; a learner in 
any subject; one not well versed in a sub- 
ject.—v.t.—apprenticcd, upprenlieing. To 
make an apprentice of; to put under the 
care of a master, for the purpose of learn- 
ingutradoorprofession.—Apprenticeship, 
ap-pren'tis-ship, 2. The state or condition 
of an apprentice; the term during which 
one 15 an apprentice. 3 oT 
Appriso, ap-priz’, v.t.—apprised, apprising. 
.E. apprise, notice, information, from 
r. appris, apprise, pp. of apprendre, to 
inform, to learn, L. apprehendo.  Arrug- 
HEND.] To give notice, verbal or written; 
to inform: followed by of before that of 
which notice is given. 
Approach, ap-próch', v.i. [Fr. approcher, 
rom L.l. appropiare, to approach—L. 
ad, to, and prope, near. Propixquity,] 
To como or go near in place or time; to 
draw near; to advance nearer; to approxi- 
mate.—v 2. To bring near; toadvanceor put 
near; to come or draw near to, either lit- 
crally or figuratively; to come near to, so 
as to becompared with.—a. The act of ap- 
proaching or drawing near; a coming or 
advancing near; access; a passage or 
avenue by which buildings are approach- 
cul —Approachable, ap- ruch'a-bl, a. Cap- 
able of being approached; accessible.— 
Approachablenezs, RD prüon abl mor, OH 
Approacher, ap-proch'ér, n. Ono who np- 
proaches or draws ncar.—Approachles3, 
ap-pruch les, a. That cannot bo approach- 
ed, proachment,t ap-proch’ment, m. 
The act of approaching; approach. 
Approbate,t ap’prö-bät, v.t. [L. approbo, 
approbatum, to approve. ArrnovE.] To 
express satisfaction with; to express ap- 
proval of; to approve.—Approbation, ap- 
pro-ba’shon, n. [L. approbatio.) The act 
of approving; that state or disposition of 
the mind in which wo assent to the pro- 
pricty of a thing with some degree of plea- 
sure or satisfaction; ap roval.—Approba- 
tive, ap'prö-bät-iv, a. Approving; imply- 
ing approbation. $ . 
Appropriate, ap-pri'pri-üt, v.t.—appropri- 
ated, appropriating. (L. approprio, ap- 
propriatum, to make one's own—ad, to, 
proprius, onc’s own. Proren, Prorniety.] 
claim or take to one’s self in exclusion 
of others; to claim or use as by an exclu- 
sive right; to ect apart for or assign to a 
particular purpose, —a, Set apart for a 
particular use or person; hence, belonging 
peculiarly; peculiar; suitable; fit; proper. 
—Appropriable, ap-pro'pri-a-bl, «4. Cap- 
able of being appropriated, set apart, or 
assigned to a particular use.—Appropri- 
ately, ap-prö’pri-ät-li, adv, In an appro- 
priate manner.--Appropriateness, ap-prö’- 
pri-ät-nes, n. The quality of being appro- 
priato.--Appropriation,ap-prö’pri-&”shon, 
*i. Thoact of appropriating: application to 
a special use or purpose; the act of mak- 
ing one's own; anythin appropriated or 
ect apart.—Appropriative, ap-pro'pri-st- 
m a. Appropriating; making appropri- 
ntion.—Appropriator, Ap-pro'pri-it-cr, n. 
One who appropriates. . > 
Dprove, ap-priv’, v..—approved, approv- 
ing. [Er. approuver, approver, from L. 
, @Pprodo, to approve, to tind good-—ad, to, 


and probare, to try, test, provo, from pro- 
bus, good.] Te admit he, propriety or 
excellence of; to think or judgo well or 
favourably of; to find to bo satisfacto ; 
to show to be real or true (to approve one’s 
bravery); to prove by trial (Shak.}! —v.i, To 
be pleased; to fecl or express approbation: 
to think or judgo well or favourably: fol- 
lowed by of.—Approvable, ap-priv’a-bl, a. 
Capable of being approved.—Approvable- 
ness, ap-prüv'a-bl-nes, n.—Approval, ap- 
próv'al,n. The act of approving; approha- 
tion; commendation; sanction; ratifica- 
tion.—Approver, ap-próv'ér, a. One who 
approves; one who confesses a crime and 
accuses another.—Approvingly, ap-priv’- 
inz-li, «dv, In an approving manner. 

Approximate, ap-prok 'si-mät, v.t.—ap- 
proximated, approximating. [L.L.approxi- 
mo, approximatum, to bring or come near 
—L. «d, to, and proximus, nearest, PROXI- 
MATE, APPROACH.] To carry or advance 
near; to cause to approach (especially said 
of amount, state, or degrec).—v.i. To come 
ncar; to approach (especially as regards 
amount, state, or character).—a. Being 
near in state, place, orquantity; approach- 
ing; nearly equal or li e.—Approximate- 
ly, ap-prok’si-mät-li, adv. In an approxi- 
mate manner; by approximation, — Ap- 
proximation, ap-prok'si-má"shon,«. Tho 
act of approximating; an approximate cs- 
timate or amount; approach.—Approzi- 
mative, ap-prok’si-mat-iv, 4. Coming ncar, 
as to some state or result. 

Appulss, Appulsion, ap-puls’, ap-pul'shon, 
Ihe u appulsus—ad, to, and pello, pulsum, 
to drive.] The act of striking against; a 
sudden contact; astron, the approach of a 
planet to a conjunction with the sun.— 
Appulsivo, ap-puls‘iv.a, Striking against; 
impinging, — Appulsively, ap-puls'iv-li, 
ade: By appulsion. E 

Appurtenance, ap-pér'ten-ans, 2. [Fr. ap- 
partenance. APPERTAIN.) That which ap- 
pertains or belongs to somcthing else; 
something belonging to another thing as 
principal; an adjunct; an appendage.— 
Appurtenant, ap-pér'ten-ant, d. Apper- 
taining or belonging; pertaining; being 
an appurtenance, > : 

Apricot, V pri-kot, n. [O.E. apricock, abri- 
cot, Fr. abricot, Sp. albarcoque, from Ar. 
alburqéiq, from al, the article, and L. Gr. 
praikoklion, from L, pracox, Pracoquua, 
early ripe. PrEcocrovs.] A roundish fruit 
of a delicious flavour, the produce of a 
tree of the plum kind. `` : 

April, april, 2. [L. aprilis, the month in 

which the carth opens for the rrowth of 

plants, from «perio, to open.] The fourth 
month of the ycar.—aApril fool, one who 
is sportively imposed upon by others on 
the 1st of April, as by being sent on some 
































of a heavenly.body which mark its pronto 
est and its least rA from the primary 
round which it revolves. 

En apt, a. [L. aptus, fitted, fit.) Fit; 
suitable; apposite; pertinent; appropriate; 
aving a tendency; liable; inclined; dis- 
pored; ready; prompt.— Aptitude, ap'ti- 
tüd, n. The state or quality of being apt; 
disposition ; tendency; fitness; suitable. 
ness; readinces in learning; docility.— 
Aptly, aptíli, ado. In an apt or suitable 
manner; justly: pertincntly; readily; 
uickly; cleverly. — Aptness, aptnes, n. 

he state or quality of being apt; fitness; 
tendency; quickness of a prehension ; 
readiness in learning; docility- 

Aptera, ap'tér-a, n. pl, (Gr. apteros, with- 
out wings—a, priv., and pieron, a wing.] 
An order of insects which have no wings. 
—Apteral, Apterous, ap'tér-al, ap'tér-us,a. 
Destitute of winge. — Apteran, ap'tér'an, 
n. One of the Aptera; a wingless insect. 

Apteryx, ap'tér-iks, n.. (Gr. a, priv., and 
pleryz, a wing.) A bii peculiar io but- 
now nearly extinctin New Zealand,having 
no tail and very short rudimentary winza. 

nie ap'tot, n. (Gr. aptótos, indeclin- 
able.] Gram. a noun which has no varia- 
tion of termination or distinction of cases; 
an indeclinable noun.—A ptotic, ap-tot/ik, 
a. Of or pertaining to an aptote; having 
no declensional forms, &c. 

Apyretic, ap-i-rctik, a. [Gr. a, without, 
and pyretos, fever, from pyr, fire.) With- 
out fover; marked by the absence of fever. 
—Apyrexia. Apyrexy, ap-i-rck'si-a, api- 
Ick-si, A Tho absence or — of 
Icver.—Apyrous, a-pi'rus, a. Incombus- 
tible, or capable of sustuining a strong 
heat without alteration. 

Aqua, ak'wa, n. [L.] Water: a word form- 
ing au element in various terms; also 

by itself as a commercial namo of whisky. 
—4qua fortis (—strong water), a namo 
given to weak and impuro nitric acid.— 
Agu regia (= royal water), a mixture of 
nitric and hydrochloric acids, so ed 
from its power of dissolving goldand other 
noble motals — Agua vite (=water of lifo), 
ardent spirits, as whisky, , &c.— 
Aquarium, — — A. case, vessel, 
tank, or the like, in which aquatic plants 
and animals are kept; a place containing 

a collection of suc 


grows in water; pl. sports or exercises 
practised on orin water, asrowing orswim- 
ming.—Aquatile, ak'wa-til, a. Inhabiting 


Partak. 
ing of the nature of water, or abounding 
absurd errand. 


with or formed b it; watery.—A 
A priori, i priJ'ri. [L., from somethi 4 , 
puer or going before] A phrase applie of being aqueous. 

o a mode of reasoning by which we pro- Aquamarine, ak’wa-ma-rén, v. [L. a 
ceed irom the cause to the effect, as op- water and marinus, pertaining to the s 
posed to « posteriori reasoning, by whic j 
we proc irom the effect to the cause; | or sea-green tint. 
also a term applied to knowledge inde- Aquatint, Aquatinta, ak'wa-tint, ak-wa- 
pendent of all experience. tinta, 2. [L. aqua, water, and 1t. tinta, 

Apron, 'prun, n. [O.E. nepron, Fr. nap-| dye,tint.] A method of etching on copper 
peron, from nape, nappe, a table-cloth,&c, | by which a beautiful effect is produced, 
whence E. napkin), nappe being another resembling a fine drawing in water-colours 
form of mappe, E. map. «Lpron, like adder, | or Indian ink.—Aquatinter, ak-wa-tint’- 
auger, has lost the initial al A piece & | ér,n. One who practises the art of aqua- 
cloth or leather worn on the fore-part of tinting.—Aquatinting. ak-wa-tint'ing, n. 
the body to keep the clothes clean or de- | The art or process of engraving in the 
fend them from injury; a covering for the aquatint method. > 
front part of a body.—v.t. To put an apron Aqueduct, ak'we-dukt, n. [L. aqueductus 
on; to furnish with an apron. —aqua, water, and ductus, a pipe or canal 

Apropos, ap-ro-po, a. [Fr.—4, to, according | from duco, to lead.] ¿A conduit or channe 
to, and propos, purpose, L, propositum. a | for conveyiug water from one place to 
thing proposed.] Opportune: reasonable; | another; a structure for conveying water 
to the purpose (an « ropoa remark). for the supply, ofatown. . 

Apsa, aps, n. JGr. (hansis, {hiapstdos, an | Aqueous. Under Aqua. 
arch, vault, joining, from (Ajapid, to join.] | Aquiferous, a-kwii'ér-us, a. [L. aqua,water, 
A portion of any building forming a ter- | and fero, to bear.) Conducting water or 
mination or projection semicircular or | watery duid at Aen System of tho 
polygonal in plan, and having a domo or sponges). — Aquilorm, ak'wi-form, a. [L. 
vaulted roof; especially such a structure aqua, water, and forma, form.) In tho 
at the cast end of a church.—Apsidal, ap- | form of water. 
sUdal, a. Pertaining to or resembling an Aquiline, ak'wil-in, a. [L. aquilinus from 
a nl Apes aper. ande ma anaes o Ok eR NE to tho 
N. p ` w Ch, lr an a H eagle; resem n ` * 

astron. ono of the two points in the orbit ing; hooked. lo 


> 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; J,job; ù,Fr. ton; ng, sing; qu, then; th, thin; W, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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36 ARCHITECT 
ARAB à 
AE jm L., a tree, a wooden bar, 
as a | Arbor, ür/bor, n. [Lana D PES 
Arab, arab, n. A native E | &c] "Tho principal spindle or axia of a 
nig OL or pertaining to e Arabs or AT- Arne pial mp melee 
abi: k,n. [Fr.,from | other mo irts,—Ar Aper inne 
abia.—Arabesque, arabcak, tohigh | al, ür-bo ré-us, ür-bü'ré-al, a, pem 
ho Arabs, who brought the style to hig trees: living on or among trees; having 
—— A species of architectural N N ren i à teo AT o rescence ir 
'ens, n. The sta 
Ge an arborescent form or — 
Arborescent, arbores U H : * 
HU i aruoresco, to H z 
Resemblin a tree; bot. partaking El the 
nature and habits of a tree; dendritic.— 
Arboretum, iir-bo-re’‘tum, n. [L.] A piaca 
in which a collection of different eee an 
shrubs is cultivated for scientific or * uca- 
tional purposes. — Arborization, ür * 
zü"shon, * A mineral or other body wi 
Arboriculture, ürbori.kul"tar, n. [L.ar- 
bor, a trec, and cultura, cultivation. CuL- 
TURE.) The cultivation of trees; the art of 
planting, dressing, and managing trees 
and shrubs.—Arboricultural,ür-bor'i-kul"- 
tür-al, a. Relating to arboriculture.—Ar- 
ori st, ür'bo-ri-kul"tür-ist, 1. Onc 
who practises arboriculture. 








cal, Archeologie, iir'ko-o.]oj"iy. 3 
ERAT a. Pertaining to —— 
—Archzologist, Archzologian, gr A 4 
jist, — Jian, 2. One skilled in ar. 
chivology. 














ird of the size of arook, having two 
ed the thumb and forefi clava 
jecting from the wing, and about twen 
tail vertebrae prolonged as in mammals, 










Gr.archaikos old-fashioned,from archad 
—— Old-fashioned ; obsolete: anti 
uated.—Archaizm, ür'kü-izm, a, An an- 
cient or obsoleto word or idiom; antiquity 
of style or use; obsoleteness, 
Archangel, ürk-änfjel, 2. An angel of the 
highest order in the celestial hicrarchy,— 
angelic, iirk-an-jcl'ik, a. Of or per. 
taining to archangels, b 
Archbishop, ürch-bish'up,n. A bishopw 
has the supervision of o her bishops (the 
sees of whom form his province), and also 
exercises episcopal aut — in his own 
diocese.— Archbishopric, iirc 1-bish'up-rik, 
n. Tho jurisdiction, oflice, or seo of an 







ua 
language of the Arabians. 
Arable, ar'a-bl 


: E. to car, Icel. € 
a Sar erian, Rus. orati, to d 















il of commerce. 
a Pais. Got (Gr. arachne, 
a spider, A class of annulose, wingless 













: ive, ür'bor-vite, n. [L., the tree of | archbishop. 
animals, termediate petro —— AMAT REDITUS of Me conifer- | Archdeacon, tirch-dv‘kn, n. In England, 
mites, and scorpions.—Arachnidan,n-rak^ | ous trees; a tree-like arrangement which | an ecclesiastical dignitary, next in rank 
‚2. One of the Arachnida.—Arach- appears in xni medullary sa — of me law, Tea ope who basjurisd Is agm either 
noid, a-rak'noid, a. Resembling a spider's brain when the cerebellum is cu - —— daconate, ATC —— 


web; anat. applied to a Semi-transparent 
mem 





Arbour, Arbor, árber, m. [O.E. herber, 


kn-üt, ürch-de'kn-ri, 2. The office, jurig. 
O.Fr. herbier, L. herba, herb.] A seat in 


diction, or residence of an archdeacon, 
Arc e, ürch-dük', n. A prince belong. 
ing to tho reigning family of the Austrian 
empire.—Archducal, ürch-dük'al,a. Per- 
taining to an archduke, — Archduchess, 
ürch-duch'es, n. The wife of an archduke, 
Archdukedom, lirch-duch'i, 







cobweb. — achnology, ar-ak-nol'o-ji, n. 
That branch of natural histo which 
treats of spiders. — Arachnologist, ar-nk- 
nol'ojist, n. One versed in arachnology. 
arak, n. Same as Arrack 











Arborous, ürbor-us, a. Having the PP 





r,ür-buskü-lér,a. [From L. ar 
buscula, dim. of arbor,a trec.] Resembling 











L] PA, duchy, 
D -MiVik, n. [From Aram, a | ashru or small tree, lirch-dak‘dum, n. The territory or rank 
son of Shem, the su ancestor of the utus, ir’bi-tus, x, [L., the straw - | of an archduke or archduchess, 
* sie ES ER —— or tree.] E — vin of = evergreen Archegony, ür-keg'o-ni, n. [Gr. arché, be. 
angu Spoken in | tree or shrub, w right red or yellow ne, a ing. 
ic — EE Sie vi y yellow | ginning, an gonos Sy ns] The doc- 





trine of the origin of life 






ce passages in the Old Testament enem ^A. mi 5 > 
—— ailes Chaldes ider.] | Arbutean, iir-bii-tz’ iba enemy; Satan, — — 
An animal of e spider ily. SP ai: the —— ron-Wan, a. Pertaining to | Archer, ürch Er, 1. [Fr. archer, from are, 






ZA, arcus, a bow. — One who uses, or 

is skilled in the usc of the bow and arrow; 

a nan. Archery, rch'ér-j, ». The 
he 


‚ärk,n. [L. arcus, a bow, Arcu.] Geom, 
a curve line forming or that might form 
part of the circumference of a circle; for. 
merly also an arch.—Arcade, ür-käd’, n. 
(Fr, L.L. arcata, L. arcus, an arch.) A 
series of arches supported on pillars, often 






spider. —Araneous, : Araneose, ü'ni-ug, 
Dan neus, a. Resembling a cobweb; arach, 


ar-p-kā'ri-a, n. [From the Arau- 
canos, a tribe of Indians in Chili.] The 
generic name of some fine coniferous trees 
also commas a Soth in Brain et now 
carian, kä'ri-an, a. Relating i to the 









ü 
practice, art, or skill of shooting with a 
ow and arrow.—Archer-fish, n. A small 
fish of Asia which shoots drops of water at 
Insects, causing them to fall into the water 
and become its prey, z 
otype, ür'ke-tip,n. [Gr. archetypon— 
ginning, and typos, form.] A mo- 
del or first form; the original pattern 
after which a thing is made, or to which 
t corresponds, —Archetypal, tirké-tip-al, 










a ; 2 Covered i 
containing shops or stalls, red in passage 


2 üdi-an, a. Pertai 
aedis, a mountainous district ge pe deg 


em Greece; hence, rustic: al; 
Arcanum, ür-kWnum, n E pastoral, 


kü'na. LI A secret: a m rstery: * 
ally Ted in the plurai (the arenas rye 
arch, ürch, n. [Fr. arche, TT archia, from 


reus, a bow, ` 
composed ot EE, arc, iA structure 










“Maconal, ürki-di.ak”on-al a. [Gr 
archi, chief, diakonoa, deacon.] Per 
Archiepiongeacon., s 

Ja copacy, lepiscopate, lirki-t- 
PIS’kö-pa-g „ur’ki-t-pis”kö-par, n. Thedig- 






used.—Ar cross-bow f 
bow-man. > Ur bal str, n. hee: 
Arbiter, ür'bit-ér, “y 

el AL arbiter, um- 






















noted or chosen aped pieces nity, oflice, or prov j — 

trenes H. Controversy to decide ther ir positie oot Archlepiscopal, y, jan archbishop 
mines without ‘control wats and q zi Drei aonging to an archbishop. ES 

a deciding [and governing is not linteis Court : ‚ärkil,n. A Violet, mauve, or purplo 


colouring matter obtained from I 
S 







Archimandrite, ür-ki-man’drit, n. (Gr. 
Ch. » Mandra TAL Greck 

e superinte de abbot-general, who har 
convents, “ce of other abbots an 






.t. To cove i 
= ko Curve or for into the shape 
(rei under an arch, : im A ves 
i ene l, ne {From next word, from be- 


arch rogue, Conning A98 28 arch wag, 


aróitrarius.] Given adjud ed, or done i 
rbilra l äc- 
carding to one's will or cretion erer, 



















round a cylinder in the form of 


EM 
2: 


r, arbitratu E i being placed i i- 
di YU pire: to hear a; d deii an tion,and the lower end immersed otto: 
bi 9 hear and decide op. Ar. y causing the screw to revolve tho water 
Ma thübtri/shon, a. ‘The act of ar. — He upper ond. 
a cause bee ating d determinatio bag, Wetten a [Gr. archi, 
2 Person or eeu Parties in controversy. chief, an agos, the sca.] Originally 
Arbitrato cons chosen by the par. the E; ca. which is studded with a 
arbitrates: an a pi o riter n. One who number of smail islan 8; hence any water 
uno ment, n, "ener Atbitrement ur group of „Pereed with many islands; a 
Arblast,i 1 rbitrament. ürki-pe ja Ray islands. — Archipelagic 
; la 


l ) oil, Pound; t, Sc. abune—the Fr, u. 





— — — — — eS 


Archluto, iirch'lat, n. A kind of largo 
Archon, n ". [Gr.] One of the chicf 


Arctation, ürk-tü'shon, n. „[L. arctus, 


Arctic, iirk’tik, a. LL. arcticus; Gr. arkli- 


Arctitude, ürk'ti-tüd, n. Arctation. 
Arcturus 


Arcuato, ürk'ü-üt, a. [L. arcuatus, from 


Arcubalist, ärk’ü-bal-ıst, v. An arbalist. 


Are, ür. IO. Northumbrian aron, arn, wo 


ere ir or är, a. [I arca.] The unit of. 
taining100square metres or 1076°44 English 
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L. architectus, Gr. prefix archi, chief, and Argillite, arjil-lit, n. Clay-slate, 
teklön, a workman.) A, person skilled in litle, ETE HO p Pertaining toa Nito. 
the art and science of building; one who Argive, ärjiv,n. A native or inhabitant 
makes it his occupation to form plans and of A in ancient Greece; an ancient 
designs of buildings, and superintend Greek. [Poctical. 

Argon, ii fon, n. [Gr. argos, inert.] A gas 


their crection; a formor or maker. chi- 
tectonic,Architectonical,ür'ki-tek-ton"ik; existin e atmosphere in very small 
quantitics, recently discovered. 


ür'ki-tek-ton"ik-al, a. Pertaining to or 
skilled in architecture,— Architectonics, 
ür'ki-tek-ton"iks, x. The science of archi- 
tecturo, — Architectural, ür-ki-tek'tür-al, 
a. Pertaining to architecture or the art 
of building.—Architecture, ür'ki-tek-tür 
n". Vi architectura.] The art or science of 
building; that branch of the fine arts 
which has for its object the production of 
edifices pleasing to a cultivated and artis- 
tic taste; construction. 8 
Architrave, iir’ki-triv,n. [It. architrave— 
prefix archi, chief, and trave, from L, traba, 
a beam.] sirch, the lower division of an 
entablature, or that part which rests im- 
mediately on the column. _ 
hive,ürkiv,n. [L.L. archivum, a place 
for kecping public records, from Gr. arche- 
ion, a government building, from arche, 
rule, government.) A record or document 
preserved in evidence of something; al- 
mostalways in plural and signifying doen. 
ments or records relating to the atfaira of 
a family, corporation, community, city, or 
kingdom.—Archival, ür'kiv-al, a. Pertain- 
ing to or contained in archives or records, 
—Archivist, ür'kiv-ist or ür'ki-vist, n. The 
keeper of archives or records. 






















dows in the basement story of a buildin : 
a yard; ul superficial contents of : S 
space; a surface, as given in equare inche 
feet, yards, Ze, — Areal, areal, a. Pore 
taining to an area. 

Areca, aka, n. [The Malabar name.] 
A genus of palms, including the betel-nut 
and cabbage-trees. 

Arecd,? a-rcd‘, v.t. [A. Sax. araedan.] To 
advise or counsel. [Mil.] 

Arefaction, ar-t-fak’shon, n. [L. arefacio, 
to dry, arco, to be dry, facio, to make. 
The act of drying; the state of growing 
Qty. —Arefy, EG, v.£. To dry or make 


Arena, a-r@na, n. [L. arena, lit. sand, a 
sandy place:] The inclosed space (usually 
covered with sand) in the central part of 
the Roman amphitheatres; hence, the 
sceue or theatre of exertion or contest of 
any kind. — Arenaceous, ar--nä’shus, a. 
Abounding with sand; having the proper- 
tics of sand; sandy; granular. —Arenarious, 
Arenose, ar-e-nü'ri-us, a-ré'nus, a, Sandy. 

poem wrens’, n. The sago-palm. 

Arenilitic, a-re'ni-lit“ik, a. L, arena, sand, 
aud Gr. lithos, a stono.) Of or pertaining 
to sandstone. . 

Areola, a-1W3-la, m. IL: dim. of area 
(which sec).] A small area or space; a 
small interstice; the coloured circle or 
halo surrounding the nipple or surround- 
ing a pustule. — Areolar, a-ra’ö-ler, a. 
Pertaining to an arcola.—Areolate, a-ro- 
G-lit,a. Marked by arcolz or small spots. 
—Areolation, a-r0'v-14"shon,n. Any small 
space or spot differing from the rest of a 
surface in colour, texture, &c. A 

ometer, ar-¿-om'ct-ér, x. (Gr. araios, 
rare, thin, and metron, a measure.) An 
instrument for measuring the spccific 
gravity of liquids; a hydromcter.—Areo- 
metric, Areometrical, a-ro'o-mct"rik, a-ry- 
o-met"rik-al, a. Pertaining to an arco- 
meter. — Areometry, ar-2-om'ct-ri, n. The 
measuring of the specific gravity of fluids. 

Areopagus, ar-C-op'a-gus, n. (Gr., lit, hill 
of Ares or Mars,/ A tribunal at ancient 
Athens, so called because held on a hill of 
h n) Areo ` opagite, ar- 

?-op'a-jist, ar-3-op'a-Jit, n. A member of 


pee a. Pertaining to the Arcopagus. 

etalogy, Aretology, ar-c-tal'o-ji, ar-c- 

tol’oji, n. [Gr. arcte, virtue, and logos, 

discourzo.] That part of ethics which 

treats of virtue. 

Argal, Argol, iir’gal sod on n. Unrefined 
crust formed on 

















ranean, the female having a boat-liko 
shell, in which its eggs are received. It 
was fabled to float with, its arms extended 
to catch the b and with other arms 
as oars.—Argonautic, lir-gd-ng‘tik, a. 

Argosy, iir’go-si, n. [From Ragusa.] A 
largo merchantman or other ship, espe- 
cially if richly laden. [Poctical] 

Argue tired, v.i.—argued, arguing. [L. oz 
guo, to s ow, argue, to make clear.] To 
offer reasons to support or overthrow a 
proposition, opinion, or measure; to rea- 
son; to discuss; to debate; to dispute.— 
v.t, To debate or discuss (argue a cause in 
court); to prove, show, or cvince; to cause 

o be inferred (his conduct argued mpi 
cion). — Arguable, ür'gü-a-bl,a. Capable 
of being argued.—Arguer, ürgü-érm. One 
who.— ent, ürgü-ment, n. (L. ar- 
pumentum, proof, theme, subject-matter.] 
The subject of a discourse or writing; an 
abstract or summary of a book or section 
of a book; a. reason offered for or against 
something; a debate, controversy, or dis- 
cussion; à process of reasoning. — Argu- 
mentum ad hominem, an argument which 
presses A man with consequences drawn 
rom his own principles and concessions, 
or his own conduct.—Ar ental, & > 
mental, a. Belonging to or consisting 
in argument. — Argumentation, urga- 

y Q18- 


IO rasnon. NR Tho act of — 
cussi or debating; reasoning. 
mentative, är-gü-ment’a-tiv, a. Cons 


ing of argument; addicted to argumen 
dispution, or delat —— Vnus 
ly; ür-gü-meni'a-tiv-li, adv.—Argumenta- 
Arges, ROSA en PM HE DO a T, 
gus, "9. 2 in ree - 
dred watchful evans 

hence, any watchful person; a species o 


lute; a theorbo. 


magistrates of ancient, Athens chosen to 
supcrintend civil and religious.concerns. 


tight.) Narrowness or constriction; med. 
unnatural contraction of any natural 
opening, as of the anus, 


koa, from arctos, a bear, the northern con- 
stcllation Ursa Major.) Northern; sur- 
rounding or lying near the north pole. 
The arctic circlo is a circle parallel to the 
equator, 23° 28’ from the north pole. 


e ürk-tü^rus, n. [Gr. arktos, a 
bear, and oura, tail] A fixed star of 
the first magnitudo near the tail of the 
Great Bear. 


arcus, a bow.] Bent or curved in tho form 
of a bow.—Arcuation, iirk-0-i/shon, n. 


t. 
The act of bending; incurvation; curvity. Argute, är-güt’, a. Th. — Se 


är-gūtli adv. In an argute or subtle man- 
tnes, n. 

J A song; an air; 
1 ta. A short song 
or air. 


Arian, Brian, n. One maintaining the 
doctrines of Arius (fourth century a.p.), 
who held Christ to be a created being in- 
ferior to God.— Arian, üri-an, a. Pertain- 
iug to Arius or to his doctrines.—Arian- 
Am Wri-an-izm, n. The doctrines of the 
Arians. 

Arid, avid, a. [L. aridus.] Dry; exhausted 
of moisture; Seed heat.—Aridity, 

dnezs, a-rid'i-ti, ar'id-nes, n. Thestate 
of being arid; dryness; want of interest. 

Aries, Wri-0z, n. [L. aries, a ram.) The 
Ram,a northern constellation, the 
the twelve signs in tho zodiac, which the 
sun enters at the vernal equinox. 

Aright, a-rit’ adv. Ina rig t way or form; 
properly; correctly; right 5 
iil aril, n. (L. arco, to be dry, because 
it falls off when dry.] An extra covering 
of the seed of some. plants (as the nutmeg) 


ent, ürdent, a. [L. ardens, ardentia, 
pp. of ardeo, to burn, to be cager.] Burn- 
ng; causing a sensation of burning; 
warm: applied to the passions and affec- 
tions; vehement; passionate; eager; fer- 
vent; fervid; zenlous.—Ardent spirits, al- 
coholic drinks, as brandy, whisky, rum, 
&c.—Ardently, ürdent-li, adv. In an ar- 
ent manner; with warmth.—Ardentness 
ür'dent-nes, n. Tho stato or quality of 
being ardent; ardency.—Ardency, tir'den- 
si n. The quality of being ardent: warmth; 
ardour; cagorness.—Ardour, ür'dér, n. [L. 
«rdor.| Heat in a literal sense; warmth 
or heat, as of tho passions and affections; 
engerness, ` 
uous, ärdü-us,a. [L. arduus; allicd 
to Ir. and Gael. ard, high.] Stecp, and 
thereforedifficult of ascent; hard to climb: 
attended with great labour; difficult; hard 
task or employment).—Arduously, iirdü- 
us-li, adv. In an arduous manner.—Ar- 
duousness, iirdü-us-ncs, n. 


ept. 
Argali, iirga-li, n. [Mongolian name] A 
P wild AE with = 
horns, nearly as bulky as a moder- 
ately sized ox. 

Argand -lamp, ürgand-lamp, m. [From 
name of ES ee A lamp with a circu- 
lar hollow wick, allowing an outside and 
inside current of air, which greatly in- 
creases the brilliancy of the flame—Ar- 
gaad burner, a gas-burner in a similar 

orm. 

pipes ür'jent, n. [Fr., from L. argentum, 
Silver; cog. Gr. argyros, silver, argos, white; 
Ir. arg, white, atrgiod, silver, moncy.] Sil- 
ver}; whiteness, | o thatof silver; Aer. the 
white colour in coats of arms, intendedato 
represent silver,&c.—a. Rescmbling silver; 
bright like silver; — Argen 1, Ar- 
gentic, iir-jent‘al, ür-jent'ik, a. 'ertaining 
to, like, or containing silver.—Argenta- 
tion, ür-jen-t@’shon,n. An overlayingwith 
silver.—Argentifcrous, lir-Jjen-tif'Cr-us, a. 
Producing or containing silver (argentif- 
croua orc),.—Argentino, ürjen-tin, a. Per- 
taining to, resembling, or sounding like 
silver; silvery.—n. A silvery-white slaty 
varicty of calc-spar; whito motal coat 
with silver.—Argentite, tix fon-tit, n Sul- 
phido of silver, a valuable ore of this 
metal, a blackish, lend. gray mineral. 

Argil, ivjil, n. [L. argilla, white clay, al- 
lied to argentum, silver. ARGENT.] Clay 
or potter's earth; sometimes, pure clay or 


(you, they) are; the A. Sax. form proper is 
sind or MUT Theris changec ome 8, 
the root being as. Aw.] The present tense 
plural of the verb to be, art being the 
second pers. sing. 


sA. .arisa 
rench superficial or square measure, con- Rise. move to a higher place; to 
mount up; to ascend; to como into view: 


square fect. to get out of bed, or quita sitting or lyi 
e; 


Gm. [L.area, a thrashing-floor 
then any level o piece of land] Any 


ture; to spring; to origina 
d alumina. — Argillaceous, iür-jil-livehus, a. Into action; to rio : 
pain surface within boundaries, as the Partaking of the nature ot arm or clay; | Arista, a-rista, n. [L. Bot. an awn or 
surface of the ground before win- Producing or containing clay or — | Aristocracy, ar-is-tok’ra-si, m. [Gr. aristo- 
_ ch, chain; 


ch, S. loch; g,go; j,job; ù <r. ton; ng,sing; su, then; th, thin; w. wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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38 ARRAY 


ARISTOTELIAN — — L., from armus, the | quality; flavour. Aromatic, nemati, 
Armilla, ür-milla, n. Ui, from a 


iving out an aroma; fragrant: Sweet 
1le. Hus ‘Jet; an iron a. Giving ot ` i - 

Goerament by the bly or persons of | shoulder; or brace, in whieh Che gudgeom ermat al. aromate vinnan s 

ato; tke nobility or chic Fat te ro; a circular ligame mado by adding oil o aven 

— B ue State Aristocra a-ris to- x ee binding tho tendons of thov bore ee &c., to acetic acid.—Aromatie, ar’ 

ES A member of the aristocracy; | th SÉ ürmil-la-ri,q. Rese d-mat‘ik, n. A plant or drug which Yields 

ates favours an aristocracy; one who Ba ' an armilla; consisting of rings e isa fragrant smell, and often a warm, pun. 

a tho aristocracy. — Aristocratic, Ar- au pr rmillary sphere, an mess xd gent taste. — Aromatization, AT matt 
istocratical, aristo-krat’ik,a-risto-krat”- cite tof rings, all circles of one sphere, 1 [| zü'"shon,s. The act of rendering aromat 
ik-al, a. Pert or belonging to the tended to show the relative positions o —Aromatize, a-r0'mat-iz, VL ronatizer 
aristocracy or to the rule of aristocrats; tho principal circles of the horens T of | aromatizing. To impregnato with aroma’ 
resembling the stout E ptr Arminian, ür-min'i-an, 2. A mem A to render fragrant; to periume.—A ; 
tically, a-ris'to-krat"ik-al-li, adv.—Aristo- the Protestant ecct who follows the pace tizer, a-rd‘mat-iz-cr, n. One who or that 
craticalness, aris’ A Moyen esl The ing of Arminius, a Dutch — — which, 

Aristocratism, a-ris’to- in. 10S) Specially ODDO tO (MIO Pertaining GER Iren o ce TOU ; 
D or his principles.—Armini- Aroun 1 circling: encompassing ge ds 
—— —— n Ua Lis S elrelos Ou every sido: 706v. In 

: ink y! — (17. 2 ` 
er UIS Armini armipo- | Arouse, Arons : wt Zu fore. me otsing. 

Tre ls arms,andpofens, |. [Prefix a, with tion that ani isa el 

ten3,armi P weriul in arms: mighty in To excite into ac Ion Pb Ed a rest; 

werful] Powe ir-mipö-tens, m. | to stir or put in motion or cxeríion; to 
$ ttle. —— —— rouse; to animate; to awaken.—Aro 
Owed In arma a-rouzal, x. T'ho act of arousing, S 
cen IPTE At a atmos arma, Arow, a-ro’, adv. In a row; successively, 

— hostilities by agreement of the he — V, interj. [ 
rae Ak, trei mara | Stet of A SAE, rp — 

. [Ce upon, and mor, tlic sea. ak CC Intériectióm ments 1 

Pertain ng toithe ‘north-western pare of ee ] Hei perg] Si ppc to 
France, formerly ca ot the Dae o, irpedija-o, n. [1t., from arpa, a 
Inia sate op ee eer tho Ce tio lar The distinct sound of the notes of 
Welsh. 


a chord, heard when the notes are struck 
Armour, ürmér, n. [O.E. armure, O.Fr. d 


id succession. 
armeure, from L. armatura, armour, from 


in rapi 
armare, to arm.) Defensive arms: an 


uebuse, Arquebus, ür'kwe-bus, n. (Fr, 
arquebuse, —— — from D. haakbus, a 
covering worn to protect the body in ba 
tle; also called Harness; tho steel or iron 


gun fired from a rest, from haak, a hook, 
covering intended asa protection for aship 
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Ark, ürk, n. LA. Sax. arc, from L. arca, a 
et mall ch d atri dei 
0 of the covenant or table 
the a Hh Wa —* = pore 
covering or mercy-seat; the larce g 
vessel in which Noah and his family were 


it forked rest, and bus, a gun=E. haobut. 
j preserved during the deluge; hence, a place 
/ or shelter, 


hackbut.] An old-fashioned hand-gun 


i f of war.—Armorial, Reng Al, a. Belong- | from a rest. Spelled also Harquebuse, Ec. 

/ ane — m. A sandstone formed | ingto armourorto the arms orescutcheon | —Arquebusier, iirkwe-bus- Fran. A o 
A from the disintegration of granite, of a family.—Armourer, ürmérér,mn. A er armed with an arquebuse,—Arque- 
d Arn, iirm A. Sax. arm, etria- Goth, 


makerof armour or arms, or one who keeps 

em in repair; one who has the care of 
arms and armour, — Armoury, ory, 
ärmer-i, s. - A place where arms and in- 
struments of war are made or deposited 
for safe-keeping ; a collection of arms. — 


9, ir^ kwe-bus-5d", x, An aromatic 
spirituous liquor applied to sprains or 
a, 


Arquerite, ürke-rit, n. A rich silver ore 
found in thc silver mines of Arqueros, 
near Coquimbo, Chili, 


: n". 
arms, Ice]. armr, G. Fris. D. Dan. and Sw. 
arin; cog. L. armus, the shoulder; Gr. 
armos, a fitting, from aró, to fit.] The 
limb of the human which extends 
from the shoulder to the hand; an anterior 
limb; anything projecting from a main 


n Qur-bearer, n. One who carries tho ck, arak, n. [Ar araq, juice, spirits; 
sasa h of a tree, a narrow inlet | armour of anothcr.—Armour- late,n. An | from araga, lo met] A spirituous liquor ° 
* Waters from the aca; #0, ity night, iron ren Plate = great t — M distilled n the East Indies n E the 
s u“, 4 ac. 1 S U D = » 
i aa the rums can hold; that which d = 9 the side of a ship, or tho ou T quico of tlic cocoa-nut, and other palms, 


Wall of a fort, with the vicw of rendering 
hem 5 —— our- plated, Ar. 


C. 
2% Arraign, rin" vt, TO. Er arraigner, ares- 
or pro- 
tected b S; fron, 
ng Armstron, armour-plates; n-cla 


ner, &c., to arraitm—L. ad, to, and ratio, 


rationis, account, a pleading in a suit. 


] strong- ürm'strong-zun, n, [After EASON.] To call t the bar of a 
arms to support th Ibe A chair with | the Inventor, Sir William (now Lord) Arm. court of nica to call before ie bar of 
The arm- Ir h lef thos ole, n. slrong.] A fled cannon of wrought-iron reason or taste: fo accuse or charge; to cen- 
ment, — Arm at Te 16 Arm na gar- | constructed Principally of epirally-coiled sure publicly; to impeach.—Arraigner, n- 
shoulder or upper arm vity under the h m and occasionally having an innor Iin'ér,n. Ono who arraigns,—Arraign- 

» irm, a. F r arme, a wea from ray pen ber armée an armed — "nent n. "Tho act of — 
e milites] A weapon; £ | forco or army, from armer, to arm. X S. H N 
Bra pi wan tho mila rne mar and organ por of met E gan carmen zanger, i 
a rn j j = slinen Ta ?, «e de a i N NE. 
those why ch tee to SC Tigades, or similar divisions, under Dro: | muse. from rang, a rank RANGE, RAN 


To put in proper order: to disposo or set 
out; to give a certain ‘collocation to; to 
ust; to settle; to como to an agreement 


OHicer85 a host; a ) 
great number.—Armv-e so Multitude; a 


furnish or equip with ari r of the. largest divisions of an ZE. Ono 
c 


O 
Weapons; to co 
ever willad da eg ide with what- 


army in the orunderstanding rer; g.—-v.i. To make 
d st criodically N. A Publication Issued | or come to terms tS GE sol tlement 
eps abes EE | 5 reopen. Arrangement, n zii 
B. v ür-mü'da i "= - * | ment,n. The act of arranging; disposition 
fi. [Sp.] A flect of arm ips: ; , ; uI-nat'to, y, ARNOTIO, i i e i -hieh 3 : 
t nd in tho ee | Dy : ent; adjustment.—Arran er, n-rünj'ér, 
of o geen EE ^ D. a * varieties of ihe but one of the I aoe % One that arranges or puts in order. 
ita 10, one who js armed; go elt rne i 


rant, arant, q. [A form of errant, wan- 


ament, m, A body of f d bruises, „Application to wounds Ta an we — pri ate tL 
y G 0 e N ^ x , ^ 4 
fo bred tor m a land force ora naval — — lirnot’ts, tin-not'to, y, where "ns pu ane na Ke 1 iuc 
he E of which ke American tree, the seeds Tapestry ; hangings consistin, s of woven 
* cf algo ca] arnotta. orange-red dye-stuff, stuffs ornamented with fi ros ] 
ned 70 Connecting the two Pants; 2 pieco Sie, Ara Called also Annotta, ment dau» ** (0.Fr. arrai, order, arrange 
Dës, omen Bi he mit o aera ogra, | I Seapets a cl ad a, 
ot Armenii Cuat pla “Ba TN or tater of Geh or tige dolectin or assemblage of men 
; v. n i 
Au herent of the y ne country i d ROYNT, army in order of battles ide order, as an 
—y, 


Bweet herb,] re : bie cna, Spice, 
cc; perfume; Ng delis leone, er Are 


or 
tellectual oe dons ror Battle; to marshal; to deck 


or, a-rü’cr, 9. 
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ARREAR 39 ARUNDINACEOUS 
— ent, a-ri'/ment,m. The | orsyllable, in distinction from thesis, orits | a. (L. articularis.] Bel to th 
—— Arraym = Ben depression: prot. a greater stress or force feints pr to a joint —Articulasiy tne 
Arre qe ‘T. ri ` — i ril . i —Arti = E 
L. ed; 6o. dei «o bohind. The stateof | Arson, Areopn, n. [O.Fr. arson, from L. ar- ax 2 to the eck of —— 


ine behindhand; that which remains 
pen or undone when the due timo is 
past: usually in the plural. . 

Arrect, a-rekt’, v.t. [L. arrigo, arrectum 
to raise or erect—ad, to, rego, to direct. 
To raiso or liit up; to prick up (the cars). 
—a, Ercci; loo up: aa of the cars; 

e, attentively listening. 

eet a-rest’, v.t. [O.Fr. arrester, Er. ar- 
Téler—L. ad, to, and restare, to remain, 
Resr.] To check or hinder the motion or 
action of; to stop; to seize or apprehend 
by virtue of a warrant from authority; 
to scizo and fix (attention); tocngaze; to 
secure; to catch.—7. The act of arresting; 
apprehension; stoppage; slay; restraint. 
—Arrestation,t a-rest-ü’shon, n. The act of 
arresting.—Arrester, Arrestor, wrestér, 
a-rest‘or, n. One who arrests,—Arrest- 
ment, a-rest^ment, n. The act of arrest- 
ing; detention; arrest. ; * 

Arride, a-rid', v.t.[ L. arrideo—ad, and rides, 
to smile.] To please or gratify. > 

Arris, aris, n. [O.Fr. «reste, an arris,] 
The line in which two meeting surfaces 
of a body form an angle. act 

Arrivo, a-riv‘, v.i.—arrived, arriving. (Fr. 
arriver, from LL. adripare, to come to 
shore—L. ad, to, and ripa, Fr. rive, the 
shore or bank.] To come to a certain place 
or point; to gct to a destination; to reach 
a point or stage; to attain to a certain 
result or state: followed by at.—v.t.t To 
reach or arrive at. [JMi.|—Arrival, a- 
rival, x. The act of arriving; a coming 
toor reaching; attainment; the person ox 
thing which arrives. 

Arrogance, n'rü-gans, n, [L. arrogantia, 
arrogo, arrogatum — ad, to, and rogo, to 
ask or desire.) The character of being 
arrogant; the disposition to make exorbi- 
tantclaimsofrank, dignity, or estimation; 
the pride which exalts one's own import- 
ance; pride with contempt of others; pre- 
sumption; haughtinoss; disdain. — Arro- 
gant, a’rö-gant, a. Making exorbitant 
claims on account of one's rank, powcr, 
worth; presumptuous; haughty; overbear- 
ing; proud and assuming. — Arrogantly, 
W'ro-gant-li, ado. In an arrogant manner. 
—Arrogate, a’rö-gät, v.t. —arrogated, ario- 
gating. To claim or demand unduly or 
peram prunas to lay claim to in an over- 
caring manncr. — gation, n-ri-gà'- 
shon, x, Thoactofarrogating; the claim- 
ing of superior consideration or privileges. 

Arrondissement, ii-ron-dés-miin, n. [Fr.] 
In France,an administrative district form- 
ing a subdivision of a department. 

Arrow, wro,n. LA. Sax. arewe, aruive, are; 
Allied to A. Sax. caru, swift, Icol. ór, pL 
örvar, an arrow, 0rr, swilt.] A mis- 


` sile weapon, straight, slender, pointed, 


and barbed, to bo shot with a bow; any- 
thing resembling ol — Wru-1, a. 
Resembling an arrow in shape, in rapidity 
of flight, or the like,—Arrow-headed, a. 
Shaped like the head of an arrow: eaid of 
alphabetic characters used in ancient As- 
syria; cunciform.—Arrow-root, n. A flour 
or starch obtained from the rootstocks of 
several West Indian reed-like J— and 
much used as an article of food. 

Arsenal, är'senal, a. [Fr. arsenal, Sp. ar- 
senal, from an Ar. word.) A repository or 
magazine of arms and military stores for 
land or naval service; a public establish- 
ment where arms or warlike equipments 
are manufactured or stored. 

Arsenic, iir’sen-ik, n. [Fr. arsénic, from L. 
arsenicum, Gr. arsenikon, from arsén, ar- 
senos, male—from its powerful qualities] 
A chemical element of a steel-bluc colour, 

uito brittle. Combined with oxygen it 

orms arsenious oxide, which is tho while 
arsenic, or simply arsenic, of the shops, a 
well-known virulent poison.—Araenical, 
lir-sen'ik-al, a. Of or pertaining to arsenic; 
containing arsenic.—Arsenicate, ür-sen'- 
ik-üt, v.t. To combine with arsenic.—Ar- 
senious, ür-sö’ni-us, a. Pertaining to or 
containing arscnic. 


Arsis, üvsis, n, [Gr. areis, from airo, to 
clevate.] Elevation of tho voice nt a word 


Artesian, ür-tezi-an, a. 


deo, arsum, to burn.] The mulicious burn- 
ing of a house, shop, church, or other 
building, agricultural produce, ship, &c., 
which by the common law is felony. 

Art, ärt. Second pers. sing. Ane, 

Art, ürt,". [L. ars, artis, art, from same 
root as Gr. ard, to join, to fit. Anw.] The 
use or employment of things to answer 
some special purpose; the cinployment of 
means to accomplish some end : opposed 
to nature; a system of rules to facilitate 
the performance of certain actions; skill 
in applying such rules (the art of building 
or of engraving; the fine arts): opposed to 
science; one of the fine arts or the fine arts 
collectively, that is those that appeal to 
the taste or sense of beauty, as painting, 
sculpture, music; the profession of a pain- 
ter or sculptor; the special skill required 
by those who practise these arts; artistic 
faculty; skill; dexterity; knack; artful- 
ness; cunning; duplicity. — Art union, an 
association for encouraging art, an ob- 
ject which it.mainly pursues by dispos- 
ing of pictures, sculptures, &c., by lottery 
among subscribers, — Artful, ürt'ful, a. 
Cunning; sly; deceitful; crafty.— d 
ürt'ful-li, adv. In an artful manner; cun- 
ningly ; craftily.—Artfulness, ürt'ful-nes, 
n. The quality of being artful.—Artless, 
üri/les, a. Devoid of art, skill, or cunning; 
natural; simple.—Artlessly, ürt'les-li,adv. 
In an artless manner; naturally; simply. 
—Artlessness, ürt/les-nes,u. Naturalness; 
simplicity; ingenuousness, 

Artery, ür'tér-j, m. [L. arteria, Gr. arte- 
rid.) One of a system of cylindrical ves- 
sels or tubes, which convey the blood 
from the heart to all parts of the body, 
to be brought back again by the veins. 
—Arterial, ir-té'ri-al, a. Pertaining to 
or contained in an artery or the arteries, 
—Arterialization, ür-te'ri-al-iz-A"shon, n. 
The conversion of the venous into the ar- 
terial blood.—Arterialize, ür-te’ri-al-iz, v.£. 
—arterialized, arterializing. To commu- 
nicate, as to venous blood, the qualities of 
arterial blood, a result effected by the oxy- 
gen of the air taken into the lungs. - 
riotomy, iir-tYri-ot”o-mi, n. [-omy = Gr. 
tomé, a cutting.] Anat. the opening of an 
artery by the lancet or other instrument, 
for the purpose of Ictting blood. 

an Fr. artésien, lit. 
pertaining to sirtois.) Term descriptive 
of a kind of well formed by a perpendicu- 
lar boring into the Bonne , often of great 
depth, through which water rises to the 
surface of the soil by natural gravitation, 
producing a constant flow or stream, 

ful, &c. Under Ant, 

Arthritis, ür-thri'tis,n. [Gr., from arthron, 
a joint.] Any inflammation of the joints; 
tlic gout, —Arthritic, Arthritical ür-thrit’- 
ik, ür-thrit'ik-al,a. Pertaining to oraffect- 
ing the joints; pertaining to the gout.— 
Arthrodia, iir-thro’di-a, a, A ball-and- 
socket joint.—Arthrodial, Arthrodic, iir- 
thro'di-al, üir-Lhrodhk, a. Pertaining to 
an arthrodia. 

Artichoke, iu"ti-chok, m. [It. articiocco, 
probably of Ar, origin.] A composite plant 
somewhat resembling a thistle, cultivated 
in — for the thick and fleshy reeep- 
tacle (or part supporting the flower), which 

iscaton, ‘The Jerusalem artichoke is quito 

different, being a species of sunflower, 


. whose roots are used like potatocs, 


Article, iivti-kl,n. [L. articulus, a joint, 
division, part, or member, dim. of artua, a 
joint.] A single clause item, point,or par- 
ticular; a point of faith, doctrine, or duty; 
a prose contribution to a newspaper, ma- 
Gazine, or other periodical; a particular 
commodity or substance; a part of speech 
used before nouns to limit or define their 
application—in English « or an and the. 
—Articles of war, the regulations for tho 
government and discipline of the British 
army and navy, embodied in the Mu- 
tiny Act passed cach year.—v.t.—articled, 
articling. To craw ER under distinct 

o 


heads or particulars; nd,asanappren- 
tico; toindenture.—Articular, ür-tik'ü-lor, 


nu ür-tiller-i, n. (No pl.) 


all the invertebrate animals with an ex- 
ternal skeleton forming a series of I 
articulated together and enveloping the 
; Such as the crustaceans, insects, 
worms, &c —/ te, ür-tik'0-lat, a. [L. 
articulatus, jointed, distinct.] Jointed; 
formed with joints an articulate animal); 
movement of the ona af mised ete 
- 15 
nounced distinctly; ex clearly; dis- 
tinct (articulate speech or utterance).—n. 
Oncof the Articulata.—v.t, articulated, ar- 
ticulating. To joint; to unite by means of x 
ajoint; to utter by intelligent and appro- 
priate movement of the vocal organs; to 
enunciate, pronounce, or speak: to draw 
up or write in separate particulars or in 
articles (Skak.) f.—v.i. To utter articulate 
sounds; to utter distinct —— or words; 
to treat or stipulate ( .) 1. —Articu. 
lately, ür-tik'ü-lat-li, adv. In an articu- 
late manner; with distinct utterance. — 
Articulateness, ür-tik'ü-lüt-nes, m. The 
quality of being artículate.—Articula 
ür-tik'ü-la"shon, n, The act or manner 
articulating or being articulated; ajoining 
or juncture, as of the bones; a joint; a part 
between two joints.—Articulator, iir-tik’- 
O-lit-¢r, a. One who articulates, 
Artifice, ür'ti-fis, v. [L. artificium-—arz, ar- 
tis, art, and facio, to make.] Artful, skil- 
ful, or ingenious contrivance; a de- 
Vice; trick; shift; stratagem; decep on; 
cunning; guile; frau tificer, ir-tif^ 
is-¢r, n. A skilful or artistic worker; 
constructor; a maker; a contriver; an i 
ventor; a mechanic or handicraftsman.— 
Jr-ti-fish'al,a. Madeorcontrived 
by art. or by human skill and labour; 
feigned; fictitious; assumed; affected; nob ^ 
genuine or natural. — Artific ty, ür- 
ti-fish’al"i-li, x. "The quality of being 
artificial. — Artificialize,! ür-ti-fish'al-iz, 
v.t. To render artificial. cially, 
ti-fish'al-li, adv. In an artificial manner; 
by human skill and contrivance.— = 
ficialness, ür-ti-fish'al-nes, n. UNIS lity. 
r. ar- 
tillerie, from artiller, to work with art, to 
fortify, from L. ara, artis, art.) Bormeriy 
offensive weapons of war in gene 
whether large or small (see 1 Sa. xx. 
40); now, caunon; great guns; ordnance; 
ordnance and its equipment both in men 
and material; the men and officers that 
manage the guns; the science which treats 
of the use and management of great guns. 
—Artillerist, ür-til'ler-ist, n. A person 
skilled in gunnery. —Artiliery-man, nm A 
man enguged in the management of large 


guns, . 
Artiodactyle, ir'ti-5-dak"til, n. [(Gr.artios, = 
cven-numbered, and dakiytos, a toe] A 
hoofed mammal in which the number of 
toes is cven (two or four), as the ox and 
other ruminants, the pig, &c. + 
rtizan, ür'ti-zan, n. fer. artisan, It. ar- 
tigiano, L.L. artitianus, from L. ara, artis, 
art.] One skilled in any art or trade; a 
handicraftsman; a mechanic. i 
t, ürt'ist, 2. [Fr. artiste, It. artista, 
from L. ara, artis, art.) One skilled in an _ 
art or profession, especially, one who pro- 
fesses and practises one of the fine arts 
as painting, sculpture, engraving, an 


a 3 
n- | 


ess, &c. Under Arr. 

„trum, n. [L. arum, Gr. aron.] The 
generic name of certain plants, one of 
which; MNT AREA rum, Wwakerobiny or 

ords-and-ladies, is abundant in woods 
edges in England and Ireland. E 
ous, a-rundi-nä’shus, a. (L. 
arundo, a rccd.] Pertaining to reeds; Dë: 


sembling a reed —Arundineous, Arundin- 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 8,905 j,job; ù, Fr.ton; ng,8ing; ep, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh, whig; zh, asure. 
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ARUSPEX 40 ASPERSE 


i ertained or certainly | made of squared stones on tho 
papa ping a een n. One buildings; hown stone for such facit ot 
who.—Ascertainment, as-ser-tän’ment, n. | Ashore, i d i T the shore, bank, 
The act of. * ised re —— 10 land adjacent to Water 
Ascetic, 'ik,a. [Gr.askétos, exercise HLOR d d ; 
diri, nate 1 ee] — 

swale eirin e i ^ h i ). 
latns; severos austere — * ert * a. Belonging poesia Or its in 

‘ik rho retires from the wor abitants.—n. A na Asia, . 
mid ra dale to strictly devout | Aside, a-sid’, ado, Un or to onc side; to o 
life; one who practises excessive rigour | at a short distarice off; apart; away 
eius target laine: mi the condition | | thoughts, considers EE Old 
ceticism, 25-sct'i-sizm, n. 10 con ofl tts lay — — Mu r regard; away, 


i ascctics, 
ZG, ee [L. ascius, Gr. askios— | or supposed not to be heard, by some ond 


a, priv., and skia, a shadow.] One who 
has no shadow; an inhabitant of the torrid 
zone when the sun is in the zenith. ` 
dian, as-sid’i-an, m. (Gr. askidion, a 
little bottle.] One of certain marine mol- 
luscous animals of a low íype, havin 
frequently the shape of a doublo-neck 
bottle, often found on the beach at low 
water or attached to rocks, shells, &c.; a 
sea-squirt; a tunicate animal. — Ascidi- 
form, as-sid'i-form, a. Shaped like an as. 
cidian; bottle-shaped.—Ascidium, as-sid'j- 
um, a. Bot. a pitcher-like appendage 
found IR some plants and formed by a 
eaf, 




















ose,ar-un-din'é-us,s-run'din-js,a. Abound- 


ing with 5. - 
Aruspex, Aruspice, n-ruspeks, a-rus'pis, 
n. IL. aruspez or haruspex.] One of a 
class of priests in ancient Rome whose 
business was to inspect the entrails of 
victims killed in sacrifice, and by them to 
forctell future events. —Aruspicy, a-rus'pi- 
si, n. The art of an aruspex; augury; 
prognostication. E 
Aryan, äri-an or Ari-an, m. [Skr. drya, 
noble, eminent.] An Indo-European; a 
inember of that division of the human 
race which includes the Hindus and Per- 
sians and most Europeans (except, Turks, 
Hungarians, Finns, &c.).—a. l'ertaining or 
belonging to the Aryans; Indo-European. 
As,az, adv. and cay [Contr. from A. Sax. 
ealiswd, that is, all so, through the forms 
alswa, also, alee, ala, ase; similarly G. als, 
also, as.) A word expressing equality, 
similarity of manner or character, like- 
ness, proportion, accordance; in the same 
manner in which (ye shall be as gods; I 
live az I did); while; when he whistled as 
went); for example; for instance; thus; 
; since (as the wind was fair we 
set sail); often equivalent to the relative 
that after such (give us such things ag you 















































present, — Aside, a-sid’, a. Bo 
spoken and not heard, or supposed Eo t 
De Heard by, pery one ramt as x 
Ing ullored by an actor on t 
ee N SS n UIS 
‚ask, dl. [A. Sax. ascian, acsi 7 
. =Dan. æske, D. eischen, O.Fris, askia. O. G. 
ciscón.] To request; to seck to obtain by 
words; to petition (with of before the per. 
son); to require, expect, or claim; to 
mand; to interrogate or inquire of; to 
question; to inquire concerning; 
to he iniormed about (to ask the wa 
invite, [This verb may take two ob cctivos; 
$ " 


L modifi as, to aska person tho time. ]|—v.7. ' 
OS, n. pl. asez. A Roman weight es, ns.si'tez, n. [Gr. askoa, a bladder.] | a request or petition (wich —— ko 
of 12 oz.; also, a Roman copper or bronze Med. sy of the abdomen, or of the objecti; to inquire orseek by request (often 
coin, latterly weighing 4 peritoneal cavity.—Ascitic, Ascitical, as- | followed by after).—Asker, ask'ér, n. On 


Sit'ik, as-sit'ik-al,a. Relati ; 
—— elating to ascites 


ca 

Ascititions, as-si-tish'us, a. Same as Ad. 
Asclepiadic, as-klö’pi-ad”ik, a. [From As- 
clépiadés, a Greek poct, who dU this 
métre.] Pros. consist ng of four feet, a 

Spondec, two choriambi, and an jambus. 
as-krib’, v.t.—ascribed, ascribing, 
L. asc ad, to, and scribo, to Write, 
RIBE.] To attribute, impute, or refer, 
as to a cause; to assign; to sct down; to 
Ee as a quality or appurtenancc.— 
Ascribable, ns. rib'a-bl, o, Capable of 
being ascribed or attributed ged tion, 


Askance, a anus’ adu. [Etymo ogy doubt- 
liferous plant found in Central TS ful; perhaps It. scansare, to slip asido] 
h 


in medi ic, in flatu- 


edicino as an — 
c ms, Åc, 
Asbestos, Asbestus, asbes as-bes'tus, 
n. (6x asbestos, inextinguishable—q neg., 
sbennymi, to ex ish.) A fibrous 
eral mem of the horn- 


kew, a-sk0’, adv, In an oblique o 
position; obliquely; awry, Tue oreken 
m : me ant, e or ado. Slantwise; on 
= ue "nn | Lé 
ak ticht angi qu ; not perpendicularly or 
‚a-slöp‘, a. or adv. I i 
— E n or into a state 
wslip’, a. or adv. Sloping; deflected 


to or contain asbes é B ` 
ing tos. —Asbesti from the perpendicular 


orm, ti-form, a. Having the struc- -krip’ 

ture of asbestos.—As i Atip'shon, n, The act of ascrib Dg.— , 

Pertaining to asbestos, or rs iD a —— ous, as-krip-tish’us! a. [I us. amps, AE 5 v «v d CT 
nature and qualities, Pliteus, enrolled as a soldier, bound.] | found "Dt: geen) species of viper 


in Egypt; also, a speci i 
found on the continent of —— " 
Asparagus, as para-gus n. [Gr. asparagos.] 
ti berenntal herb of the lily family cul- 
tivated in gardens, the young shoots be- 


„cs, aspekt, n. [L. aspectus from as- 
p * look oh qd. to, and specio, to sco 
or ook.] Look; view; appearanco to the 
o) cor the mind (to present a subject in its 
dae aspect) ; countenanco; look or par- 
“en ar appearance of the face; mien; airia 
severo aspect); view Commanded; prospect; 
ctrl ho ication of ame jen aope 
d ion i 
—— o another, ano planot iwi 
4 en, n. A. Sax. as n «r8 UI the 
geni D. eap, A dsp, Sw. and Daa, asp 
pone’ he aspen-tree.] A species of 
— has became proverbial for the 
tho stet. 9f its leaves, which move with 
Bli ast impulso of the air. 

v.t.—asperated, asper- 

ating, [L, aspero, from ag in rou IT To 


> send Da a ndo—ad, to, and Bound or attached to tho soil : anplied to 


t — — M en, , ` 
zh, af o or like the ash; made of ash, 


remmion to the Teutonic ton 95060. Word 
remains of a ‚body that is burnt; A Kor 
IC 


hard and touch tim T; the timber of thig 

Cr- 
Sway; d ON, as-se G 
— The act of sen on, 
I our Savion Ce om tho AA elevation 


or powdery ; 

the day on which th ced by the action or nich a body is] mak 

viour is commemorated falo 9€ the | used in tho wt o ection of fire: Benerally ‘showed or Uneven, eration,i as- 

t ngon t 36 plural; incombusii "| Dér-ü'shon, n. , 

hursday but —— W — or of eatin of a human body when [aues Aspercin a 
the pil el ae p Wednesday, the pocas ÑO. 2 corpso.—. lus, r Aspergillus, as’per-jil nl 
point. of tt t Point of Aries and that | ash tho ancient cys IT rh mee —ad, to, and spare Se) 1 ons 
Meridian at tator which comes to the cs on the heads of beni on that Çh, the brush used for sprinkling holy 


io Fame instant with tho water Hy De, People, said to have been 
iB malig 

, “tl, 2. (a asperitas, from 

ina » IOugh.] Tho quality OP stata ‘of be- 


d ts 
duy A ery, ash’er-j, ^. A pit or hole tox 
sembling —— d — 
6, a. Fale or white as det 5 3 








S 3 , 6, a-sh LT - 
the net ay acclivity, an — which (Prefix a, intens., for ed, ashaming, touch, teste nu@hness or harshness to the 

of rom ak of, and taste, h 

tier degree, 1 Fon a an inferior to shane ed; to shame.— THON © | „Erabbedness; severi t. en 
» , a "3 0 . 

Sie E shame; feeling tha Affected or touched 157 pormous, atous, a-sperm’us, n- 
ag for ad, din yt [0r ascertain. fan ashamed look): With af biling iamo mim ^ suh a, ler. So ee and sperma, 
mai ro. x tak caia e —— manner m ed-li, ado, Ina [L. aspergo, dé anperscd aspersin 

+ Yo establish. orexn ed er, ashi N &—ad, and spargo, 
rte Eater | ES Hide nt Gi sn | ESI netic He fe em 
Blander or calumni ous CHALE SS: 





Pere’ umniate,—Asporser, ag: 
another. ano that asporses or viliica 


» & Chip or splint , 
stones rough from the Ve ou frod: 
» 28-Nér’shon, Y. 
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ASPHALT 41 ASSIGN 


















redi — stupid or obstinate.—A]so 


as'ish. 
Assafotida, n. Samo as Asafetida. 
Assagal, as'sa-gä, n, [Pg. azagaia, Ar. al- 
rse;defamatory;calummnious;slanderous, | zagáya—al, the, and — erber word 
sphalt, as-falt’, x. (Gr. asphaltos, from | fora kind of weapon E An instrument of 
the Phenician.] The most common variety | warfare among the Kaflirs; a throwing 
of bitumen; mineral pitch; a black or | spear; a species of javelin, ` 
brown substance which melts readily and ull, as-säl’, v.t. (Fr. assaillir, from L. 
has a MK pitchy odour; a mixture of | assilio, to leap or rush upon— ad, to, and 
t 


































































sense, &c.).] The act of the mind in admit- 
ting or agreeing to the truth of a proposi- 
tion; consent: concurrence; acquiescence; 
meats approval at eer tee E 

at; approval.— (138€ e appro- 
bation given b the British 80v Ka in 

liament toa bill which has oth 
Trenes an agreement o tio ad i 

m 

what is alleged or proposed: to Sonor to 


sprinkling, asof water(Shak.){; the spread- 
ing of calumnious reports or charges; cal- 
umny; censure, — Aspersive, Aspersory, 
ns-Dérs'iv, as-pér/so-ri, a. Tending to as- 


asphalt or bitumen and sand or other sub, | salio, to leap, to rise, Assaurr.] To fall nequiesce,—Assentation, as-scn-ta'shon,n, 
stances, used for pavements, floors, the upas with violence; to sct upon; assault; | [L. a nlalio, » from assentor, to 
lining of tanks, &c.—A sphalt rock or stone, | attack, with actual weapons or with argu- | assent from in motives. to 


rte : — m enter, Auen] 
as-sent’ér, as-sen’s 

who assents.—Assentien An e One 
[ 


ments, censure, abuse, criticism, entreat- 
ies, or the like. ~. Assail is not so strong 
as assault, which implies more violence, 
and is more frequently used in a figurative 
senso.—Assailable, as-säl’a-bl, a. ‘Capable 
of boing assailed.— Assailant, as-sil'ant, n. 
Unc who assails, attacks, or assaults.— 
a. Assaulting; attacking.— Assailer, ag- 
—— n. ALA assails, 
apan, Assa C, A3-s2-pan’, aS-8a-pan’- 
ik, n. [American Indian.) A North Amc- 
rican species of flying-squirrel. 

Assassin, as-sas'sin, n, (Ar. hashüshin, hash- 
ishin, one who murders when infuriated 
by hashish, a maddening drink made from 
hemp.] One of a strange sect in Palestine 
in the time of the Crusades, the followers 
of the Old Man of the Mountains, distin- 
guished for their secret murders; one who 
kills or attempts to kill by surprise or 
secret assault; a secret murderer; a cut- 
throat.—Assassinate, as-sas’sin-üt, v.t.— 

state of asphyxia. assassinated, assassinating. To kill or 

pic, Aspick. Sec Asr. attempt to kill by surprise or secret as- 

. Aspick, as'pik, a. [Fr., from T. epica, a | sault; to murder by sudden violence.— 

spike or ear of corn.] A species of laven- | n.t [Fr. —— An assassin; assassin- 

er growing in France, and da, d a | ntion.—Assassina On, as-sas’sin-2”shon,n. 

white, aromatic, and very intlammable | The act of assassinating; a Kug or 

oil, used by painters, £e, ' murdering by surpriso or scerct assault.— 

Aspic, as'pik, n. [Fr.; origin unknown.] A | Assassinator, as-sas’sın-ät-tr, "v. An as- 
dish consisting of a clear, savoury, ment | sassin. 

A Aer containing fowl, game, fish, &c. | Assault, as suit, n. [O.Fr. assault (Fr. as- 

a 


a dark-coloured bituminous limestone 
found in Switzerland and elsewhere.— 
Asphaltic, as-falt'ik, a. Pertaining to or 
containing asphalt; hituminous. 
hodel, as'fo-del, n. (Gr, asphodelos, 
The name given to various species o 
plants of the lilv family: the asphodel of 
the older English poets is the daffodil. 
Asphyxia, Asphyxy, as-fik'si-a, as-fik’si, n, 
[Gr, asphyxiu—a, priv., and sphyxis, the 
pulso, from sphyzd, to throb.) Suspended 
animation or loss of consciousness, with 
temporary stoppage of tho heart's action, 
caused b interrupted respiration, parti- 
cularly from suffocation or drowning, or 
tho inhalation of irrespirable gases,—As- 
phyxial, as-fik’si-al, a. Relating to as- 
phyxia; resulting from or indicating 
usphyxia, — Asphyxiate, ns-fik'si-üt, v.l. 
To bring toa state of asphyxia; to cause 
asphyxia in, — Asphyxiation, us-fik'si-à"- 
shon, n. The act of causing ‘asphyxia; a 


D D , Ve, as- 
sent/iv, a. Yielding assent; com a 
Assert, as-strt’, v.£. [L. assero SERA 
ad, to, and sero, sertum, to join, connect, 
bind, from root of series.) To support the 
cause or claims of (rights, liberties); to 
vindicate a claim or title to; to affirm 
positively; to asseverate; to aver; rejl. to 
come forward and assume one's rights, 
claims, &c.—Assertion, as-str’shon, n. The à 
act of allirming; the maintaining of a 
claim; a. positive declaration or averment; 3 
an afirmation.—Assertional,t as-sér'shon- : 
al,«. Containing anassertion.—Assertive, 
Assertory, as-sért'iv, as-sért/o-ri, a. Posi- . 
tive; aflirming confidently; perempto : 
declaratory. — Assertively, as-sért’iv-li, | 
adv. In an assertive manner; affirmative. 
; r, Asserter, as-scrt’er, n. One 
who asserts; one who aflirma positively; 
one who maintains or vindicates, 
ss, as-ses”, v.t. [O.Fr. assesser, Lt 
assessare, from L. assideo, asaessum, to 
sit beside, and henco to act as assessor— 
ad, to, and sedeo, to sit; akin assiduous, 
reside, sedentary, &c.] To set, fix, or 
charge a certain sum upon (a person), by 
way of tax; to value, as property or the 


as-pir, v.t.—aspired, aspiring. [L. | saut), from L.L. assallus, from L. ad, to, of (damages).— Assessable, as-ses’- 

aspiro, to breathe—ad, to, and spiro, to | and saltus, a leap, from salio, to leap. | a-bl,a. Capable of assessed; liable 
reathe, to endeavour after (in expire, | Assail, insult, result, &c., are akin.] An be assessed. — Assessably, ns-ses'a-bli, | 

respire, &c.). Spirit.) To desiro with | attack or violent onset; an onslaught; a | adv. By &ssessment.—Assessment, as-ses'- 


cagerness; to pant after a great or noblo | violent attack with the intention of in- 
object; to aim at something olcvated or | juring a person; specifically, a sudden and 
above one; to be ambitious: followed by | vigorous attuck on a fortified post; a 
to or «fter; to ascend; to tower; to point storm. — z1ssault at arms, a name some- 
upward; to sour.—Aspirant, as-pir'ant, n. | times given to an exhibition of fencing or 
-One who aspires or seeks with eagerness; | similar military exercises. —v.t. To fall 
a candidate. — Aspirate, as'pi-rät, v.t, — upon by violence or with a hostile inten- 
aspirated, aspirating. To pronounce with | tion; to fall on with force; to assail. As. 
a breathing or audible emission of breath; SAIL.—Assaulter, as-splt'er, n. One who 
to pronounce with such a sound as our | assaults. 

letter % has; to add an A-sound to (tho Assay, as-si’, n. [O.Fr. assai, essay, a trial, 
word horae is aspirated, but not the word examination, essayer, to test, from L. ex- 
hour).—n. An aspirated sound like thatof | agium, Gr. exagion, a weighing—ex, out 
k; tho letter % itself, orany mark of aspi- | ago, to bring. Essay is the samo word. 
ration.—Aspiration, as-pi-ri'shon, n. The Examination; trial; the trial of tho good- 
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or, as-ses'ér, n. One appointed to make . 
assessments; an officer of justice who sits j 
to assist a judge.—Assessorial, as-res-Bü'- 
rial, a, Pertaining to an assessor or 


assessors. 
Asset, as'sct, n. [O.Fr. asct, assetz, Fr. as- 
sez, enough, from L. ad, to, and satis, i 
enough.] An article of goods or property 1 
available for the payment of a person's 
obligations or debts: generally used in tho 
lural; any portion of the entire effects 


act of nspirating; an aspirated sound; | ness, purity, weight, value, &c., of metals elonging to a person. d 
the act of aspiring or of urdently desiring; or metallic substances, —— gold and | Asseverate, as-sev'ér-it, v.t.—assererated, i 
an ardent wish or desire chiefly after what | silver, their ores and al oys.—Assay, as- | asseverating. (L. assevero, asseveratum— . 


ig great and good.—Aspiratory, as-pira- | si, v.t. To make assay of; to cxamine 
to-ri, a. Pertaining to breathing; suited | by trial; to test the purity or metallic 
to the inhaling of air.—Aspirer, as-pirér, | constituents of; to attempt, endeavour, 
». Ono who aspires; an aspirant.—Aspir- essay (Shak.)i.—Assayer, as-si’ér, n. Ono 
ing, as-piring, €. Having an ardent de, | who assays. 
siro of powcr, importance, or excellence; | Assegai,n. Samce as Assagai. 
ambitious.—Aspiringly, as-piring-li, adv. | Assemble, as-sem’hl, v.t.—assembled, assem- rming. 
In an aspiring or ambitious mauncr.— bling. [Fr. assembler, from L.L. assimulo, ilate, as-sib'i-lüt, v.t.—assibilated, as. 
t i C88, as-piring-nes, n. to assemble—L. ad, to, and simul, toze- — ake si t, as a letter.— i 
Asportation, as-por-tü'shon, n. [L. aspor- | ther; akin similar, simulate, assimilate. | Assibila on, as-sib'i-la“shon, n. The act 
tatio—aba, from, and porto, to carry.| A &c.; samo root as E. same.] To collect] of E 
—— away; specifically, the felonious | into ono place or body; to bring or call Assident, as'si-dent, a. [L. assidens—a 
removal of goods from the place where | together; to convene; to congregate; to n- 
they were deposited. ~ fit together (pieces o mechanism). —v.i. in ` 
quint, a-skwint‘, adv. Ina squinting | To meet or come together; to gather: to | med. | 
manner; not in tho straight linc of vision; convonc.—Assemblage, as-scm’bläj, n. The Assiduous, as-sid'ü-us, a. [L. assiduus, 
l from assideo, to sit close—ad, and sedeo, to 
sit. AssEss.] Constant in application; at- 


obliquely. act of assembling, or stato of. being asscm- 

Ass, as, n. LA. Sax. assa, a male ass, assen, | bled; a collection ‘of individuals or of par- 
tentive; devoted; unremitting; performed 
with constant dil 


ad, to, and severus, serious, severe.] To 
affirm or aver positively, or with solem- 
nity. — Asseveration, ns-sev'ér-ü"shon, n. 
The act of asseverating; positive afirma- 
tion or assertion.—Asseveratory, as-scv'- 
cr-a-to-ri, a. Of the nature of an assever- 
ation; solemnly or positively 


ADA. co 


the female, also esol, asal; Goth. asilus,| ticular things; a gathering or company.— 
D. ezel, G. esel, Tcol. asni, asna, Dan. asen, | Assembler, as-sem’bl-¢r, x. Onc who as- 
Lith. asilas, Gael. asat, W. asyn, L.asin-| sembles. — Assembly, ns-sem'bli, m. [Fr. 
ug; ultimate origin unknown.] A woll- | assemblée.) A company or collection of 
own quadruped of the horso family, | human beings in the same placo, usually 
posed a native of Asia, in pa for the same PUEPOSC; the namo given to 
x Which vast troops roam in a wild state; | the legislativo body or one of the divisions 
Tom the slowness and want of spirit of | of it in various states; a ball, especially a 
tho domestic ass, tho tyne of obstinacy | subscription ball.—General Assembly, the 
pad stupidity; hence, a ull, stupid fel- | chief ecclesiastical court of tho Estab. 
NS E 2l 1 2. plockhead —Arinine, a lished and of Big Free Church at — 
13, from asinus, un ass, , as-sent’, n. [O.Fr. assen ad, an 
Belonging to or having the qualities of an | sentio, to think (also in consent, dissent, 


uality of being assiduous; constant or 
ligent application to any business or 
et li Ce i L 
as-sin’, v.t. [Fr. «25 Pe Li. assi 
d and signo o allot, mark out: „from 






fix or specify; 

























ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 5,90; j,job; “fi, Fr.ton; ng sing; tu, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 
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or make oror to another. 

law, to c whom property or àn 
interest is transferred; an assignce.— As- 
signable assin'a-bl, a. Capable of being 
ed —Aseignation, as-sic-ni'shon, m. 


ssurgentis, ppr. of assurgo—q 

surgo, to rise, SurGE.] Rising pdr and 

upward. — Ässurgency,t as-sér jen ft 

The act of rising upward. ke A. P 

an, as-siri-an, a: Pertaining or 

lating to Assyria or to its Inhabitants, Te. 
A native or inhabitant of Assyria. 
language of the Assyrians.— olo the 
as-siri-ol"o-jist, v. Ono skilled in uiuit, 
iiquities, language (as exhibited in ie 
cunolform inscriptions), &c., of anclent 
ASSYTIA. 

Astatic, a-stat'ik, a. [Gr. a, priv. 
sfa, to stand.] Being without ola 
«static needle, a magnetic needle having 
its directive property destroyed by the 
proximity of another needle of the 
intensity fixed parallel to it, but with 

oles reversed. — Astatically, a-stat'ik-al. 

A xit m an y o E 

el, as'tl, n. [O.F'r. «stelle, Y. ast 
splint or chip.] Mining, a board or pa 
an arch orcciling of boards over tho men's 
head in a mine, to protect them from any 
portion of the roof falling, 

Aster, as'tér, n. [Gr. asiër, a star] Al 
genus of composite plants, the flowers qf 
which somewhat resemble stars. —Asteria, 
as-Leri-a, m. <A variety of sapphire; show. 
mg a star-like opalescence in the direction 
of the axis, if cut round.—Asteriated, as. 
Veri-it-ed, a. Radiated; presenting diverg. 
ing rays, like a star.—Asterid, Aster] 
as’tér-id, as-ter’i-dan, n. A starfish 
Ast , üs'tér-isk, a. [Gr. asteriskos, a 
little star.] The figure of a star, thus 2 
used in printing and writing, as a refer. 


which one idea, feeling, go. nes, pec ore 


a: other to re 
‘Asrociational, as-su'shi-à" shon-al, d E. 
taining to association, — Associat m as- 
so'shi-at-iv, a. Capable ot — à 
BEE of assigning or allotting; the act tending to associate or unite; 
ot ago eto a making 
— eL ci chiefly of | I. abeolvo, to absolve.] To solve; to 
love-mectings.—Assignee, as-sin-t’, 7. A 

to whom an — d — 
Dee eee — Gase right. | Assonant, as’sö-nant, a. [L. assonans, DIT: 
: gnor, as-sin'ér, as-sim-or', 

v. One who assigns or appoints.—Assign- 
ment, as-sin'ment, n. The act of assign- 















































































in ssemblance of sounds; pros. 
ee nd so far as FR, LA 
c, or specifying; rriting by | concerned. onance, as Eu- 
ing ki am interest is pa ED mad pa vid semblance of sounds; prona — ae 
$, aysig-nat or as-sin-ya, v. [Fr., from | imperfect rhyme which — s ai 
DE sesignel A publi ito or | ¿no same rowel with diferent consonant: 
1 Y tion. ` asso 3 J, O E J A d 
decis aber — ns to — ae for iam cr Lathe 
i i, imilo —ad, to, and |- alot. SORT. ari stribu 
Pd ra o makeslike: to inm classes or Kinds to EEN 
e . and incorpo- | a suitablo ety of. | 
UCA) iota Lio cesta to puerili cargo); to adapt or suit.—v.t. 9 agree; to 
with organic tissucs; to liken orcomparet, | suit together; to associate; to keep vU 
—v.i. To become similar; to harmonize; | pany.—Ascortment, as-sortíment,n. T ie 
to become incorporated with the body; to — anaty a collection of things 
as » s 
Assuage, as-swij', v.c. —assuagcd, assuagiüng. 
[O.Fr. assouager, assouagier, from L. ad, 
to, and suavis, swcet.] To allay, mitigate, 
ease, or lessen (pain or grief); to moderate; 
to appease or pacify (passion or tumult).— 
Assuagement, as-swüjment, n. The act 
of assuaging; mitigation; abatement.— 
"Assuager, as-swüj'ér, n. One who or that 


SEO br m he qualite of bid 
as-eim'il-a-bil"i-ti, n. The quality of ing 
assimilable,— Assimilable, as-sim'il-a-b 
a. Capable of being assimilated.—Assim. 


ated; the process by which animals and 
planis convert and Ares nutriment so 


: ence to a noto or to fill thc a where 
] that it becomes part of the substances which assuages or allaya.—Assuasive,i as- | something is omitted.— Asterism, ast 
composing them, — ative, swä’siv, a, Softcning; mitigating; tran- azm, n. (Gr. asterismos.] A small collec. 
latory, as-sim'il-üt-iv, assim'ila-to-ri, a. | quillizing. tion of stars; an asterisk, or several aster- 
aving the Loes? of assimilating; tend- —— —— n. [L. — isks — — 
TOM assuctuz, part. of assuesco, to accus- astern’, adv. In or at or toward 
(Fr. assister, to stand | tom.) Custom; habit; habitual use. tho —* of a ship; behind a ship; back- 


ward; with the stern foremost. 


e, as-süm", v.£.—assumed, assuming. 
teroid, as'tér-oid, n. [Gr. aster, a star, 


[L. assumo—ad, to, and sumo, to take, also 


TO: Ecen in consume, presume, sumptuous, &c.| | and cidos, form.] Onc of the small pl 
a ay Or discussion. stance, as- | To take upon one’s self; to take on; to e between the or its of Mars ‘and J eum 
pu nr n. ane p; aid; succour; a contri- | pear in (assume a figure or shape); toap- | more accurately called planetoids. — Ar 
t, as-sist'ant, a. | propriate; to take for granted; suppose as | teroid, Asteroi al, astér-oid, as-tér-oid'sl, 


a fact; to pretend to possess; to put - 
sume a wise air).—v.i. To be Pes 
claim more than is due; law, to undertake 
or promise,—4Assumer, as-süm'ér, x. One 
who assumes, — Assuming, as-süm/ing, a. 
utting on airs of superiority; haughty; 
arrogant; overbearing. — Assumption, as- 
sumshon,n. [L. assumptio.] The act of 
acta aking or ala mare te fhe 
nted; su ition; t 

thing supposed: a. postulate OF proposes 
rch festival in honour of 

to heaven of the 


a. Resembling a star; pertaining to the 
asteroids, or to the star-fishes. 
lepis, as-(ér-ol'e-pis, n. (Gr. aster,a 
star, and lepis, a scale.] A genus of giga: 
tic ganoid fishes which somctimesattain 
the Jength of 18 or 20 feet, found fossil in 
the old red sandstone. 
sthenia, Astheny, as-(ho-ni'a, as'the-ni, 
n. (Gr. asthencia—a, priv., and sthenos, 
streugth,] Debility; want of strength— 
enic, as-then'ik, a. Characterized by 
asthenia or debility. — Asthenology, 2%- 
Bien ato. i, n get doctrine of diseases 
with debility. 
Asth as’ (Gr. asthma, short- 
drawn breath, | A chronic disorder of " 


one am Ero to work along with another: 
En ui y Ty.—Assister, ne-sist'ér, m. An 


Assize, Assiso, as-siz 
sizes, assise, a fixed rate, a tax, 
assideo. to be an assessor. A A 


or 
peri 
sions held at stated intervals b 
pro judges in cach of the counties of Ease 
and Wales [copt Middlesex), for 
© purpose of trying criminal and certain 
other cases before a Jury: generally in the 
plural ; ah ordinance; a decroe ; AN nssess- 
‚an ordinance former- | Ca able of bei 3 —As- 
Wy fixing theweight, measure, and price of | sum vely, ae cane ats assumed. 
jessieing; aasiscd, assising. To dis arte. No manner; by way of assumption. 
h sure ot ce of; to fix tho assurer, —— — ER 
3. » AS-sizér, n. | L, ad, to, and Securus, &ccure.] To ‘make 


Aseo ry E assure a TSON f H e H 
reid ng dE 
us, : ani ; Te * sure : 
Join in ; anión, heal] To | to insure (one's life or Property] len : 
opt as a partner, companion, nfident (N.] to a. 
UN like; to Joi n or connect intimately Shah betroth (Shak. afli 
v.i. To unite in ‘company, ——— Eultable for insurance. — Assa 


- Or association, i uring; 
interest, object a. volncd in | furnishing gro ng; a pledge 
esther; At with another yr qud e firm 
LIA. A companion; a mate; a fell crs, g steadiness: intro viditys or ; undoubi- 
an ae confederato; an accomplice: self reli ann: Iaudabie —— 
e m „int , m - *. 1 
Capable of being associated Al: a. | shürd',q. Certain; comico d, a- 
Bienen, av aha er a tY, Asocia- | hatina ar bold to ee sonal 
Nes, n. "The qualitg bein ete’ shí-a-bl- often a n —* ges ——* fin this Fense 


mat'ik-al, a, Pertaining to asthma; af 


alli, ade: Tn an asthmatica muuncr, 
igmatiom, a-stig"matizm, n. [Gr. % 
neg, and stigma, stigmatos, a mark.] 4 
malformation of the lens of the eye, Su 
ot that rays of light are not brought to col 
1a Capable of ba Mene; i- | verge in the same point. 
a assured ; » ester, «dv, or a. On the stir; on the 
Der tirring; active; not used attribu: 
Astomatous, Astomous, ns-tom ’a-tus, 5° 
tö-mus, a. [Gr. a, without, and sfoma, A 
inguth.] Without a mouth. 
stonish, as-ton'ish, v.i. [Partly iron 
O.Fr. estonner, L.Ti. extonare, lit. to Wë 
thun icr-struck, from ex, intens., 
tono, to thunder; partly from A. Sax. ` ] 
tunian—a, intensive, and stunian, to stun. 


strike or impress with wonder, su to 





anassociate .. redness, a-ehür did? e | oradmi m Wont 
ot at ten tris oct | pte ate o tdo | Bun io dun e Rp 
are A society, the members or non; | ^n insurer hr, n. „One who assures; n Eye adv. inan nstonishe Zr 
common pu ut in or for à * hörine-Ii, adv. Inan —— ly, | culated to Desen et "won derful- 
l phülos, tho tendency Aesurgel, lo create assurance, © aller; | —Asto ly, as-ton‘ish-ing-li, adv, 12 






nt, as-sérent, a. (T, assurgens, | u astonishing" manner. — As 


ERR ns-ton' sh-ing-ncs, n.— 






oil, pound; 1, Sc. abunc—tho Fr. t 
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trd-nom‘ik, as-tru-nom'ik-al, a. Pertain- 
ing to astronomy. — Astronomically, as. 
tré-nom‘ik-al-li, adv. In an astronomical 
manner; by the principles of astronomy.— 

nomize, as-tron'o-mniz, v.i. To study 





















ment, as-ton'ish-ment, n. Thestate orfeel- 
ing of being astonished; amazement; great 
surprise; a cause or matter of astonish- 
ment (0.T.).—Astony, us-tó'ni, v.t. [A.Sax. 
d T'o astonish: to terrify; to con- 


thalamos, 
shields or beds for the spores. > 
A ath-n-nü'si-an, v, Pertaining 


1 

bed.] Bot. not furnished with 4 
to Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, in H 
4 


3 yoet.J—Astound, as-tound’, | astronomy. E creed of the Christian church, erroneou 
forme LO e arr —— Ax Bax d stunden, | Astucious, as-Lü^shus, a. [Fr. astucieux, attribu to Athanasius, and also as- " 
with d added, as in sound, expound.] To| L. «sius, craft.] Astute;crafty.—Astucity, | cribed to Hilary, bishop of Arles (about 
astonish; to strike dumb with amazc- as-tit'si-ti, x. Astuteness; craftiness. et It defines t le doctrines of the trinity 
ment.—Astounding, as-tound'ing, a. Fit- | Astute, astüt', a. [L. astutus, from astus, | and the incarnation in very precise an T 
ted or calculated to astound; causing | craft, subtlety.] Of a shrewd and pene- | emphatic language, declaring damnation $ 
terror; astonishing. — Astoundment,t as- | trating turn; cunning; sagacious; keen.— o be the lot of those who do not hold the . A 
tound'ment, 2. Amazement, - Astutely, as-tüt/li, adv. Inan astute man- | right fai he ? z i 

Astraddle, a-strad'l, adv. Straddling; with | ner; shrewdly; sharply; Sung A theism, &’tht-izm, n. (Gr. atheoa, an athe- 4 J 
one leg on cither side; astride. tuteneas, ns-tüt'nes, n. The quality of | ist—a, priv.,and theos, God.] The disbelief ! 
Astragal, as'tra-gal, n. [Gr. astragalos, a | being astute; cunning; shrewdness, of the existence of a God or Supreme in- 


huckie-bone, 2 moulding.) A small semi- 
circular moulding separating the shaft of 
a column from the capital; one of the bars 
which hold the panes of a window; the 


Astylar, a-stiler, a. (Gr. a, priv., and sty- 
los, a column.] Arch. having no columns. 
isunder, a-sun‘dér, adv. In sunder; apart; 
into parts; separately. 


telligent Deing.—Atheist, a'tha. 
who proteases athcism or dishelief km, ne 
—Atheistic, Atheistical, a-tha-ist'ik a-tha- 
istik-al, a. Pertaining to implying, or 





ah el 





- a ' ~ 
huckle or ankle bone; tho uppor bone of Asylum, a-si'lun,n.. [L. asylum, Gr, asulon containing atheism; disbelieving the ex- 
the foot, —4, priv., and sylad, to strip, plunder.] A | istenceof a God.—Athelstically, à-tho-ist'- 1 

Astrakhan, ns'tra-kan, n. [From Astra- | sanctuary or place of refuge; any place of | ik-al-li, adv. In an atheistic manner, — 4 
khan in qur A rough kind of cloth | retreat and security; an institution for theisticalness, ü-the-ist'ik-al-nes, m.— 
with a curled pile. recciving and maintaining persouslabour- | Atheize, i'thc-iz, v.i. To discourse as an ? 

Astral, as'tral, a. [Li astralis, from astrum, | ing under certain bodily defects or mental atheist.—v.t. To render atheistic. | 


= 


a star.] Belonging to tho stars; starry. 
ay, Msiri’, adv. Having strayed; out 
of the right way or proper place. 
Astrict,| us-trikv, v.t. LL. astrictum, As- 
TRINGE.] To constrict; to contract; to 
limit. — Astriction, as-trik’shon, x, Tlic 
act of binding close, contracting, or re- 
strieting; limitation.-Astrictivo, as-trikt’- 
iv, €. Binding; compressing. 
ide, x-strid’, adv. With one leg on cach 
side; with the legs wide apart. ` 
Astringe,t as-trinj‘, v.t. — astringed, «s- 
tringing. [L. astringo—ad, to, and stringo 


maladies; a refugo for the unfortunate. 
Asymmetry, a-sim'mcet-ri, n. [Gr. a, priv. 
and symmetria, symmetry.) The want of 
symmetry or proportion between the parts 
of a thing.— etrical, c-sim-met'rik- 
al,a. Not having symmetry; inharmoni- 
ous; not reconcilable. 
ymptote, as'im-tot, n. (Gr. asymptötos, 
not talling togcther—a, priv., syn, with, 
and pipid, to fall.] Math. a line which ap- 
— nearer and nearer to some curve 
ut though infinitely extended would 
never mcct it.—Asymptotic, Asymptoti- 


Atheling, Ztheling, nine —— 
[A. Sax. atheling, Irom e@thele, noble-G. 
edel, noble.] ln Anglo-Saxon times, a 
prince; onc of the royal family; a noble- 


man. 
Athenzum, Atheneum, ath-c-nd'nm, n. (L., 
from Gr. Athene, the goddesa of wisdom. 
An institution for the encouragement o 
terature and art, where a library, peri- 
odicals, &c., are kept for the use of the 
members, " 
Athenian, a-thYni-an, a. Pertaining to 
Athena, in Grecce.—n. A native or inhabi- 


to strin., Srralx.] To compress; to bind | cal,as-im-tot'ik, as-im-tot'ik-al,a. Belong- | tant of Athens. y : 
together, — Astringency, as-trin'jen-si, a, | ing to or having the character of an as- | Atheous,? a'thc-us, a. Atheistic; impious. 
The qualiiy of being astringent.—Astrin- | ym tote. — Asymptotically, as-im-tot'ik- | [Mil] 


gent, as-trin'jent, a. Contracting; espe- 
cially contracting the organic tissues and 
canals of the body, and thereby check- 
ing or diminishing excessive discharges,— 
n. An astringent substance, as alum, ca- 
techu, Se, — Astringently, as-trin'jent-li, 
adv. Inan astringent manner. 
Astrogeny, as-troj’c-ni, a, [Gr. astron, a 
star, and root gen, to produce.) The crea- 
tion or evolution of the celestial bodies.— 
Astrognosy, as-tror'nú-si, n. [-gnosy, from 
Gr. gnösis, knowledge.) nowledge of the 
stars. — Astrography, as-trog’ra-fi, n, A 
description of, or the art of describing, the 
SULTS. 


alli, adv. In an asymptotic manner. 
ynartete, a-sin'úr-tot, a. [Gr. asynar- 

Ictos—a, not, syn, with, artad, to fasten.] 

Disconnected; not fitted or adjusted. E 

Asyndeton, a-sin'de-ton, n. (Gr. a, priv., 
Syn, together, ded, to bind.] A figure of 
speech by which connectivés are omitted; 
as, veni, vidi, vici; I came, I saw, I con- 
quered.—Asyndetic, as-in-det'ik, a. Per- 
taining to or characterized by (he use of 
asyndeton. 

At, at, pren. [ A. Bax. «t, Goth, O. Sax. 
Icel. at, Dan. ad, O. UG as; allied to L. 
ad, to, Skr, adhi, upon.] Denoting coinci- 
dence or contiguity: in dime (at first); in 


Athermanous, a-ther'man-us, a. [Gr. a, 
priv., and thermaind, to heat, from therme, 
icat.] A term applied to those substances 
which have the powerof absorbing radiant 
heat.—Athermancy, a-thér/man-si, n. The 
pro or property of absorbing radiant 
ea 


Atheroma, Atherome, ath-3-r0'ma, ath’e- 
rom,2. [Gr., from athéré, pap. ] A species 
of wen or encysted tumour, whose contents 
resemble bread - sauce. — Atheromatous, 
ath-e-rü'mat-us, a. Pertaining to an ath- 


eroma. 
Athirst, a-thérst’, a. or adv. Thirsty; want- i 
ing drink; having a kecn appetite or desire f 


T i 
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Astrolabe, as‘trd-lib, a. [Gr. astér, a star, | space (at home, at church); in occupation | (with for). 
and root lab, seen in lainband, to take.] or condition (at work, at prayer); in degree Athlete, ath'lét, n. [Gr. athlétés, from ath- 
An instrument formerly used for taking | orcondition (at best, at the worst); in effect, 


the altitude of the sun or stars at sea, 
now superseded by the quadrant and sex- 
ant. 


Astrolatry, as-trol'a-tri,n, [Gr. astér, star, 
latreia; worship. ] The worship of the 
ars, 


st: 
Astrolithology as'Lro-li-thol”o-ji, n. [Gr. 
asiër, star, lithos, stone, logos, discourse. ] 
The science of acrolites, 
trology, as-trol'o-ji, n. [Gr. astron, a 
star, and logos, discourse, thcory.] The 
pseudo-seience which pretends to enable 
men to discover effects and influences of 
the edit bodics on human and other 
mundane affairs and to forctell the f. uture; 
astronomy 1. — Astroloser, Astrologian, 
as-trol’o-jer, as-Lro-1o' ji-an, R. One who 
practises — an astronomer f. — 
Astrologic, Astro ogical, ns-tro-loj'ik, as- 
tro-lojik-al,a. Pertaining to astrology.— 
trologically, as-tro-loj‘ik-al-li, adv. In 
an astrological manncr.—Ast: logizo, as- 
trol’o-jiz, v.i. To practise astro ogy. 
meter, ns-trom'et-ér,m. (Gr. astron, 
a star, and metron,a measure.) An instru: 
ment which measures the stars or the 
light of the stars. —Astromctry, as-trom’- 
——— Tho prot fitecmining by men. 
3 o relative distances, magni- 
tudes, &c,, of tho stars. — 
nomy, as-tron'o-mi, n, (Gr. astron, a 
Star, and nomos, alaw orrule,] The science 
a ae ER —— podies, their 
udcs, motions distances, pe- 
riods of revolution, &c.; astrology (Shakey 1. 
is versed in VEH — tral Dex 
omy; nu astrologer 
(Shak,)}.— Astronomic, Astronomical ne 


as coincident with the cause (at the sight); 
in relation, as existing between two ob- 
Jects (at your command); in value (at a 
shilling a head); also, direction towards 
(fire at the target). — At large, at liberty ; | 
unconfined; also, generally; as a whole + 
(the country at large). ] 
amite, at-a-kü^mit, n. [From Atacama, i 
in Chili.) A copper ore occurring abun- i 
dantly in some parts of $. America. wart, a-thwart’, prev. Across; from 2 
Ataghan, at’a-gan, a. YATAGUAN, side to side of; naul. across the line of a í 


of agility and strength.—Athletic, ath-let’- ` 
Ik, a. Pertaining to athletes or such exer- 
cises as are practised hy athletes: strong; 

robust; vigorous.—A’ hletics, ath-lct'iks, 

N. pl. Athletic exerciscs.—Athleti : 
ath-lct'ik-al-li, adv. In an athletic man: 

ner. — Athle v A , ath-let/i- 

sizm, nth'lét-izm, n. The practice of ath- 

Mn the profession of an athlete. 


1 
lon, a contest.] One trained to exercises N 
M 
x 
? 


Atavism, at'a-vizm, n. [L. alavus, an an- | ship's coursc.—«adv. In a manner to cross 
cestor.] Theresemblance of offspring toa | an perplex; crossly; wrong. [Shak. 
remote ancestor; the return or reversion | Atilt,a-tilt’,adv. In the mannerof a ter; 
among animals to tlie —— type; med. | in the manner of a cask tilted up. 


the recurrence of any peculiarity or disease Atlas, atlas, n. [Gr. Atlas, one of the 
of an ancestor. e 


s c Titans, who, according to the legend, bore 

Ataxia, Ataxy, a-tak'si-a, at’ak-si, n. Gr. | the earth on his shoulders] A collection 

a, priv., and taxis, order.] Want of order; | of maps in a volume; a volume of plates 

disturbance; med. irregularity inthefunc. | or tables illustrative or explanatory of 

tions of the body or in the crisis and Parox- | somo subject; the first vertebra of the 
ysms of discase.—Ataxic, u-tak’sik, a. Ir- 


neck (so named because it supports the 
regular; disorderly; characterized by ir- head).—Atlantean, at-lan-t3'an, a. Per- 


regularity. taining to Atlas; resembling Atlas.—At- 
Atchievement, nt-chev'ment,n. A hatch- | lantes, at-lan'téz, n. pl. [Gr., pl. of Atlas.] 
ment, á ; ilptured — or half figures of men 
Ato, it. The preterit of eat (which sce). used in the place of columns or pilasters 
Atechnic,{ a-tok’nik, n. [Gr. a, priv and | in buildings, supporting or seeming to 
techné, art.] A person unacquainted with | support some mass abovethem.—Atlantic 
art, especially with its technology.—a. | at-lau'tik, a. Pertaining to or descended ve 
stitute of a knowledge of art. *| from Atlas (Mil); pertaining to that divi- 
lier, nt-IC-à, n. [Fr., a workshop.] A | siow'of the ocean which lies hetween Eu- 
workshop; specifically, the workroom of rope and Africa on tho east and America 
sculptors and painters. : on the west (named from Mi. Atlas). 
A tempo, ii tom'po, (1t.] Music, n direction | A midometer, at-mi-dom'et-ór, n. (Gr. at- 
t. Ross vapour, metron, —— 
or measuring tho eva y 
ration from water, ice, or snow. m | 


D 
— Ae 


—* 


we Peg qe Uem AA 


that, after change of movement, the 
original OTRA be restored. b 
Athalamous, a-thal'a-mus, a. (Gr. a, priv., 





ch, chain; ch, Sc, loch; g, go; j,job; ù, Fr.ton; op, ging ep, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 





Atınolo, ‚at-molo;l;m; [Gr.atmos,vapour, 
logos acourse.] t 
which treats of the laws and phenomena 


of. 
loj 


Atm 


inan atmosphereot doubt).—Atmospheric, 
Atm cal, at-mos-fer'ik, at-mos-fer"- 
ik-al, a. 

consisting of theatmosphere; caused, pro- 
duced | 


(=15 1bs.); Jo. pervading influence (to live 


Atom, at'om, n. aromes, Gr. atomos, an 


SE, * ertaining to atmology.— | bilious.—Atrabilarian 
ologist, Mäe MA n. One who 
tmology. 
feel at-molt-sis, n. [Gr. atmos, va- 
pour, gi a loosing, from lyö, to loose.) 
e 
Rent of a compound by causing 
it vs through a vessel of porous ma- 


terial. 

eet at-mom'et-ér. "n * rane] 
vapour, me measure, rume 
for mesanring the quantity of exhalation 
from a humi 


tive power of which is dorived from the 
pressure of the — brought toact 
when air is exhaust be 
form bore, laid from one place to another. 
Atoll, a-tol’, n. (Name in the Maldive 
group.] A coral island, consisting of a | A 
strip orring of coral surrounding a central 
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ATMOLOGY 
H 
erson to the consequences of ; 
of death oroutlawry Pronounced Ete 
of treason or felony; forfeiture of Ded 
privileges; a bringing under some di, ril 
or — (Shak.)-— Attain 
v.t. «EY, allaint, pp. of aliai - 
dre.] To affect with attainder s Main, 
guilty of a crime, as of folony or t fin] 
involving forfeituro of civil privile, 
Attaint,] at-tint’, n. [Prefix a Re 
ad, to, and faint, from L. tinctus L 
tingo, to s uA] A spot, taint, "I d 
isgrace, | Shak.J—a.} Tainted: corr 
Arsen —— > Corrupted: 
, at/Lür, n. . atr, perfume, 
fumo from flowers, — Attar el oud 
TOSE3, pp pit mado from varios | 
species of roses, which forms a v 
Monet. SU Lexi per ee RE 
emper, at-tem'pér, v.t. II. 
ad, and tempero, to Ka — mo. | 
crate, TEMPER] To reduce, mollify 
moderate by mixture; to soften, m f 
or regulate; to accommodate or make dt 
—Attemperation, at-tem 'pér-ü"shon 
The act of regulating temperature. Ac 
temperator, at-tem'pér-üt-ér, a. A 
trivance for regulating temperature as in 
Ka: t-temt,’ pi [O.F ; 
mpt, at-temt, v.t. .Fr. att 
from L. attemptare—ad, to, and templo, 
try.] To make an effort to effect; to en. 
deavour to perform; to undertake; to try; 
to attack; to make an effort upon (a per 
son's life); to try to win or seduce.—n, An 
essay, trial, or endeavour; au effort to | 
nt; an attack, onset, or assault— 
Attemptability, at-temt'a-bil^i-ti, n. CR | 
stato or condition of bein attemptable— | 
Attemptable, at-temt’a-bi,a. Capable of 
Belt attempted.—Attempter, at-temt'r, | 
n. One who attempts. | 
Attend, at-tend’, v.t. (Fr. atlendre, T. at | 
tendo, to turn one’s mind to, to turn to- | 
ad, to, and tendo, to stretch, Trenl To : 
accompany or be present with, as acom. | 

































ilarian, Atrabilarious, at’ra-bi-lä”ri- 
T ra dE e a. [L. atra bilis, ps 
Bie ect Tout to bisch ile very 
i 0 D ké, 
the ancients attribu atra bil riam. 
of an atrabiliar temperament; 
fr Do hondriac.—Atrabilariousness, at‘ra- 
bi.lü"ri-us-nes, n. The state of being at- 
rabilious,—Atrabilinr, Atrabiliary, E. 
bilious, at-ra-bil'i-ar, at-ra-bil'i-a-ri, ntra- 
bil'i-us, ju Melancholic or hypochondria- 
: ilarian. 
Atramental, Atramentarlous, Atramen- 
tous, at-ra-men'tal, at'ra-men-ta"ri-us, at- 
ra-men’ tus, a. dh atramentum, ink.] 
Inky; black as in 
AURA; ü'tri-um, n, [L.] The entrance- 
hall and usually the most splendid apart- 
ment of an ancient Roman house; zool. 
tho chamber into which the intestino 
opens in ascidians, - 
cious, a-trö’shus, a. [L. atrox, atrocis, 
' fierce, cruel.] Extremely heinous, crimi- 
nal, or crucl; cnormously or outrageously 
wicked; enormous; horrible.—Atrociously, 
a-tro’shus-li, adv. Inan atrocious manner. 
—Atrociousness, a-trö’shus-nes, n. The 
quality of being atrocious.—Atrocity, a- 
tros'i-ti, x. The state or quality of bein 
Pertaining to, existing in, or | atrocious; enormous wickedness or crucl- 
ty;a As act of extreme heinousness 
or cruelty. 
Atropal, Atropous,-at'ro-pal, at'ro-pus, a. 
(Gr. a, priv., and trepd, to turn.) Bot. 
ZA D of E orale. — 

y, nt/ro-fi, n. [Gr. atrophia—a, priv, 
and trephd, to Ads A wast ing of the 
flesh with loss of strength; emaciation. 
‘opin, Atropine, at'rú-pin, x. A vory 
Isonous substance obtained from tho 

eadly nightshade, (Atrópa belladonna). 

Attach, at-tach’, v.t, [Fr. attacher, same 
word as atlaquer, to attack, from Arm. 
tach, Ir. taca, a peg, a nail=E. tack, a 
small nail] To make to adhere; to tie, 
bind, or fasten; to connect or associate; to 
guin over, win, charm, or attract; to arrest 





















branch of science 


ur.—Atmological, at-mö- 
» d. 


of separating the constituent 


surface in a given time; an 


‚or operated on by the atmosphere. 


tmospheric railway,a railway, the mo- 


ERR 


from a tube of uni- 


or lake: such i - 
x. e: such islands are very com 


c—a, not, and 


a gi de i , 2 
ee hing etestanical or chemical; hence, or seize (a person or goods) by lawful au- ies PAG mb edad a ae 
tity (nos —— of | thority, as in case of debt, £c.—v.i. To bo | to accompany or follow in immediate se- | 
Ee e) A A | Ee 
remely minute. At : 3 Hong : . Cold attended, with fever); to wait fort. | 
ilosophy, a syste moi hie hy whe ` terest attaches toa subject).—Attachable, | —v.i, To pay regard or ee bo present, 


ab-tach’a-bl, a. Capable of bei 
ta ed.—Attaché, ii-ti-shi, n. [Fr.] 008 


in pursuance of duty; to actas nn attend. | 
attached to an embassy or legation to a 


ant; to be concomitant: by itself or follow. | 
ed by O 






lence present; that which accompanies or M 


conscquent on.—Attender, at-tend 'ér, 8, 


n or — 
theory, the theory that all chemical conr. n Giga court. — Attachment, at-tach’ment, | ans,n. The act of attending or aitentiag | 
bebes tags a definito manner | Ae 6 Mateo boing | on:theactot wein cene en 
of bodies —A EE sms | passion or liking which binds ana pons Purpose, H6 persons attending for any | 
nic —Atomicia to ‚at-om-j’shan, | that which? tte a place, &c.; love; regard at-tend’ant, a. ' Ae mpan ring; bei | 

hilosophy or then rent of tho atomic | tho object attached; ay atot to Another; present or in attendance upon; connectel | 
* at‘om- i 3 saw, a | with, ori í ing.—n. Oné 
Philosophy. BEE omic | to secre a debt 6000 by legal menns who attends or accompanies rootor; om 
ning to atomism. — Atom Lë o attak, A (Fr. attaquer. ÅTTACH.] eee e ix inset — 
shon, n. The process of atomiz- Ze, to fall upon with force or vio- ; One who is present or regu 


a crime, — vi. on, as for an offence or | to touch, ag Ee, to An 
SE 
pi eies at variance.!—‘Atonable sue As | Or accomplish: to acquire: to cto achieve 


3 Weaknceg rement. 
ghiracterised by antonio, a-ton'ik, a, o ay Attainder, pe fade, n. [O.Fr. atteind 





3 to assail; 






‘RG who atter.ds; a companion; an asso 
ciate.—Attention, at-ten'shon, n. D a 





© who or that which ato " ak 
ducestoatoms; añ apparatus formic’, | ODSet; to bogin am assaul tentio, attentioni act 
t. y , OF nitonis, from atfendo.] The 1 
+ CC di lo spray for disinfecting ing on, with force or violence, or w ü caning x attending or heeding; the application 
Ann ne, &c.—Atomy, at'om-j n. | selene Ec; an onset; nn assault. o the ear to sounds, or of the mind to 0 
Atone, a. ton a —— [Shak] | abi ce ase Attackabl atteke | Josts presented to its contemplation: heed 
pounded of at: V m- | sailablo, ew, attacked; co — fiv 
er in such T SE Boa fond ber, atta . tacker, at-tak'er, n. One who or giving attention ET Wat 


Servant; regarding with care; mindf 
habituall heedful or mindful; sedulous 
, Altentively, at-tent'iv-li, adv. In an à 

k ive manncr.—Attentiveness, at-tent- 
emos The state of being attentive; at ` 


i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
3 
fulness; observation; an act of civility oF j 
| 
tention. 









a. Capable of being for tön’a- | an end or ob : said of al 
ci 2m atoned for; recon- Object; to co : Attenuate Mm. ted, at ` 
aa fm Formac ment m. The | to come nad, Of Reo i fo oati mee (L. alionao tomate a 
reparation; near e followed by to, Att is | end (enwo,tomake thing Ge thin; same 
Hatruveray; ciliation after enmity or | attaina — Capable of being fing, on E thin, tender.) 20 mak od 

7 T icy ender; i 
uso tob Yao M cR c ae ct tne EUN DE th aa 
5 - VM "Di. . 
Any, aoni a fee Atonement, E ho | June. wi. o brooren der aer 
of —— died. uwant of tone: be that which is TS act of attaining ; at tae diminish; to leasen.—Attenuntl 
organ; debility. ats, We tte ; an acquisition; | ating or makin tiin — Acida, Or slender — 
a e d 


and fine, as so d bodics.—Attenuan d 
Leg gan, a. Attenuating; king him 
fares diluting.—n. A medicine whic? 
diluent, the fluidity of the humou 






top. to attaint, from 1. D Teach, as with law; 
allen E 
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Attest, at-test’,v.t. [Fr.attester, L. attestor 
—ad, and testor, to witness. TESTAMENT, 
Derest.] To bear witness to; to certify; 

affirm to bo true or genuine; to declare 
the truth of; to manifest (onc's joy, &c.).— 
Attestation, at-test-ü'shon, n. e act of 
aticsting; a solemn declaration, verbal or 
written, in support of a fact; evidence; 
testimony.—Attester, Attestor, at-test'ér, 

a. One who attests. `` > 

Attic, at'tik, a. [L. Atticus, Gr. Atiikos.] 
Pertaining to Altica, in Greece, or to its 
principal city, Athens; marked by the 
alitis characteristic of the Athenians; 
as, zLitic wit, Attic salt, a dolicato wit for 
which the Athenians were famous.—n. The 
dialect spoken in Attica or Athens; tho 
chief literary and most clegant language 
of ancient Greece; arch. a low story erected 
over a principal; an apartment iu the up- 

rmost part of a houso, with windows m 
ho cornice or the roof; a arret. —Atticism, 
nt'ti-szin, n. A peculiarity or character- 
istic of the Attic dialect of Greck; elegance 

of diction. — Atticize, at'ti-siz, v.t. and i. 
To conform to the Attic dialect. 

Attire, at-tir’, v..—altired, —— [O.Fr. 
attirer, to array, from prefix at, L. ad, to, 
and same word asG, zier, ornament, A.Sax. 
tir, splendour, Dan. siir, ornament.) To 
dress; to deck; to array; to adorn with 
elegant or splendid garments.—a. (no pl.). 
Dress; clothes; garb; apparel. - 

Attitude, at'ti-tQd, n. (Fr., from It. atti- 
tudine, fitness, posture, L.L. aptitudo, fit- 
noss, Ja. aptus, fit, Arr.] Posture or OSi- 
tion of a person, or the manner in which 
the parts of his body are disposed; state, 
condition, or conjuncture, as likely to have 
a certain emen aspoch (the attitude of af- 
fairs),—Attitudinal, at-ti-t0d'in-al,a. Per- 
taining to attitudo.—Attitudinarian, at- 
ti-tad'in-1”ri-an, n. One who studies or 

ractises attitudes. — Attitudinize, at-ti- 

Ad ‘in-iz, v.i.—attítudinized, attitudinizing. 

To assume affected attitudes, airs, or pos- 


ures. 
Attollent, at-tol‘lont, a. [L. attollens, at- 
tollentis, ppr. of attollo—ad, and tollo, to 

Lifting up; raising (an attolent mus- 


cle). 
Attorney, at-iċr'ni, n. [O.Fr. attorné, pp. 
of attorner, to transfer—at, L. ad to, and 
torner, to turn. Tunx.] One appointed by 
another to act in his place or stead: a 
proxy (Shak.) ; law, one who is appointed 
or admitted in the place of nnother to 
transact any business for him: one who 
acts for another, as in a. court of law; a 
solicitor; a law-agent.—Leiter or power o 
attorney, a formal instrument by whic 
one person authorizes another to do some 
act or acts for him.—v.i.t To perform by 
roxy; to employ as a proxy (Shak.).—A 
rneyship, at-tér'ni-ship, n. The office of 
an attorney; agency for anothcr.— At. 
torney-general, n. Tho first ministerial 
law otlicer of the British crown; the public 
QJ roseoutor on behalf of the crown. 
ttract, at-trakt’, oi, [L. attraho, attrac- 
tum—ad, to, and traho, to draw, whence 
tract, treat, trace, eo} To draw to or to- 
ward, cithcr in a physical or mental sense; 
to cause to draw near or close to by some 
anfluence; ix invite or Plus: 7 entice; * 
"—0.b. 10 possess or oxert the power o 
attraction; to be attractive or winning.— 
Attractabllity, nt-trakt/a-bil"i-ti, n. "Tho 
qualit of being attractable—Attractable, 
at-trakt/a-bl,a. Capable of peing attracted; 
subject to attraction.—Attrac ; Attrac. 
tor, at-trakt'ér, n. One who or that which 
attracts.—Attractile,t at-trakt'l, a. Hay- 
ng the power to attract; attractive.—At- 
tion, at-trak’shon, n. Tho act, power, 
or property of attracting; physics, the ten- 
dency, force, or forces t rongi which all 
Particles of matter, as well asall individual 
Masses of matter, are attracted or drawn 
jowards cach other; the inherent tendency 
n bodies to approach each other, to unite 
a to remain united; the power or act of 
ing druwi to, inviting, oro ing; 
SE enticement; that wh ch at- 


ing; enticing.—n, That which attracts; a 
charm or allurcment,— Attractively, at- 
trakt‘iv-li, adv. In an attractive manner, 
tree dee E ". The 
uality of being attractive or engaging. 

Attrahent,t at'tra-hent, a. [L. attraheng 
attrahentis, ppr. of attraho. ATTRACT. | 
Drawing to; attracting; dragging or pull- 


ing. 

Attribute, atctrib'üt, v.t. —attributed, at- 
tributing.  [L. attribuo, attributum — ad, 
and £ribuo, io assign.) To ascribe; to im- 
pute; to consider as belonging or as due; 
to assign.—Attribute, at'tri-büt, n. Any 
property, quality, or characteristic that 
can bo ascribed to a person or thing; fine 
arta, a symbol of office or character added 
to any figure (thus the eagle 1s the attri- 
bute of J upiter). — Attributable, at-trib’- 
üt-a-bl, a. Capable of being, or liable to 
be attributed; ascribable; imputable, — 
Attribution, at-tri-bü'shon, n. "The act of 
atiributing; that which is ascribed; attri- 
bute.—Attributive, at-trib'ü-tiv, a. Per- 
taining to or expressing an attribute; 

gram. coming before the noun it qualifies, 

—n. Gram. a word expressive of an attri- 

bute; an adjective. — Attributively, at- 

trib'ü-tiv-li, adv. Gram. in an attributive 
manner; used before the noun. ` ` 

Attrition, at-tri'shon, n. [L. attritio, from 
attero, attritum, to rub down—ad, to, and 

ro, tritum, to rub.] The act of wearing or 
rubbing down; the state of being worn 
down or smoothed by friction; abrasion. 

Attune, at-tün', v.t. — attuned attuning. 
[Prefix at for ad, to, and tune.] To tune or 
put in tunc; tondjustone sound to another; 
to make accordant; sig. to arrange fitly; 
to belog into harmony, concord, or agree- 
ment. 

Atween, a-twtn’, adv. Between. [Tenn] 

Atypic, a-tipik, a. [Gr. a, priv., and typos, 
a type.] Devoid of typical character; ir- 
regular. 

Auburn, y'bérn, a. [L.L. alburnus, whitish, 
Írom L. albus, white.] Originally, whitish 
or flaxen-coloured; now reddish brown or 
rich chestnut: generally EpL to hair. 

Auction, ak'shon, n. [L. auctio, from augeo, 
auctum, to increase (from the rising in 
successive bids); allied to Iccl. auka, Goth. 
aukan, E. eke, to increase, AUGMENT, 
tam] A public sale of property to 
tho highest idder.—v.t. To sell by auction. 

uctionary, qk’shon-a-ri, a. longing 
to an auction or Me sale.—Auctioneer, 
nk-shonzr, n. Ono whose business it is 
to sell things by auction.—v.t.j To sell by 
auction. 

Audacious, q-di’shus, a. [L. audax, audacia, 
from audeo, to dare.] Over bold or daring; 

ld in wickedness; insolent; impudent; 
shameless; unabashed. — Audaciously, n- 
dü'shus-li,adv. In an audacious manner. 
—Audaciousness, Audacity, -dü'shus-nes, 
a-dasi-ti, n. The quality of being auda- 
cious; impudence; ——— insolence, 

Audible, y'di-bl, a. [L. audibilis, from audio, 

. to hear; same root asin E. ear.) Capable 
of being heard; perceivable by the ear; 
loud enough to be heard. — Audibleness, 
Audibility, y'di-bl-nes arbi n. The 
quality o being audib e.—Audibly, a'di- 

‚adv. In an audible manner.—Audi- 
ence, y'di-cns, n. [L. audientia.] The act of 
listenin ‚a hearing; liberty oropportunity 
of being heard before a person orassembly; 
nn assembly of hearers. 

Audiometer, n-di-om'et-ér, n. [L. audio, to 

car, and Gr. metron, measure.] An in- 
strument for testing the scnse of hearing. 

Audiphone ('di-fon, n. . audio, to hear, 
and Gr. phóné, voice.] An instrument for 
enabling the deaf to hear, essentially con- 
sisting of a fan-shaped vibratory plate of 
caoutchouc which is applied to the upper 
tecth, through which the sound vibrations 
are gavor „to the auditory nerve, 

Audit, y'dit,n. [L.audit, he hears,orauditus 
a hearing, from audio, to hear. AUDIBLE.) 
An cxamination into accounts or dealings 
with money or property by proper oflicers, 
or persons appointed for that purpose, 


















listener; a person appointed and author- 


ds 
tho space allotted to tho hearers.—Audi- 
tory, ydi-to-ri, a. [L. auditoriua.] Re- 
lating to hearing or to the sense or organs 
um an assemb Karen) an — 
hearing or for the accomine gr 


uncleaned for thirt years, was assi 


word being from A.Sax. nafe-gär,nafugar 
from te, nasa, the navo of a wheel: an 


n. NAVE, 


are used for boring into the soil. 


tity; anywhit 


name given to a class of minerals, gree 
black pitch or velvet black, or leek- 


magnesia, and iron, with alumina in the 
darker varicties.—Augitic, a-Jit'ik,a. Per- 
taining to, consisting of, resembling, or 
containing augite, 

Augment, nz-ment', v.t. [Fr. augmenter, 
L. augmento, from augmentum, increase, 
from augeo, to increase. Aucriox.] To 
increase; to enlarge in size or extent; to 
swell; to make bigger.—v.i. To increaso; 
to grow] er naugment, ae ment, n. In- 
crease; enlargement by additiont; gram. 
an increase at the beginning of certain 
inflectional forms of a verb, as the e pre- 

xed in certain tenses of the Greek verb, 
and the ge in the past participle of the 
German verb.—Augmentable, ag-ment'a- 


creased.—Augmentation, Ag-men-ta’shon. 
n. The act of augment 


r; in 

largement; accession; the thing 
mentative, ag-ment‘s-tiv, a. Having the 
quality or bower of augmenting. —n. A 
word formed to express ‘greatness: o posed 
to a diminutive. — Augmentati E AS; 
ment‘a-tiv-li, adv. In an augmentative 
manner; in a manner to augment.—Aug- 
menter, ag-ment’ér, n. One who or that 
which augmenta. 

Augur, a'gór, n. [L. augur, from avis, a 
bird, and root of gusto, to tasto.) Among 
the ancient Romans a functionary whose 
duty was to derive sconcerning future 
events from the flight or other actions of 

rds, from certain appearances in quad- 
rupcds, from lightning, and other unusual 
occurrences; hence,one who foretellsfuture 


—V.i. To guess; to conjecture, as from si 
or omens; to bo 


ugur; pertaini y — Augu- 
ti it charm; an allurement.—Attrac- hence, a calling to account; an examina! rate, y Orit, hore Te A or 
these rake iv, d. [Fr. —— Having | tion into one's actions; also, an audienco | foretel br au to predict. —A 
of un ofattracting; having hopower | or hearingt.—v.t, To make audit of; to ex- deren ". Ono who au ; an augur. 
ng or alluring; inviting; engag- | amine, as an account or accounts,—Audi- G -]—Augarize,t 9/gér-iz, ot or i. To 
Eh, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 8,90; j,iob; a, Er, to ng, sing’ m, then; th, thin; 


W, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 


Son, ben *. [L.auditio, a hearing.) 
—Auditor, dit, n. [L.] A hearer: a 
to audit or examine an account or 


in which he kept 3000 oxen, and the clean. 
ing out of which alter it had remained 


ed 
as a task to Hercules, who accomplished 
it in a magia day. Hence cleaning the 
Augean stables became a synonym for the 
removal of accumulated nuisances, abuses, 


c. 
Auger, n’ger, n. [For nauger, initial n 
having been lost (as in adder, apron), this 


ar, as aarp pointed thing, a dart or jarc- 

‘ORE, to picrce.] An instru- 
ment for boring holes larger than those 
bored by a gimlet, chiefly used by carpen- 
ters, joiners, &c., and made in a great 
many forms; instruments on the same 


p 

Aught, yt, n. LA. Sax. dwiht, from d for dn, 
one, and wikt=E. whit, wight; lit, a whit, 
its negative being naught, not a whit.] 
Anything, indefinitely; any part or quan- 


Augite, a'jit, n. (Gr. auge, brightness.] The 
nish- 
in colour,and consisting of silicatesof limes 


bl, a. Capable of being augmented or in- 


ng; the act of 
adding to or enlarging; the state or con- 
dition of being e large crease; en- 

added by 


ement; addition. — Aug- 


events by omens; a soothsayer; a prophet. - 


gns 

a sign; to bode (to augur 
well or ill fora project).—v.t. To guess or 
ecture; to predict; to anticipate: suid 

of persons; to betoken; to forebode: said of 
things.—Augural, a'rü-ral, a. Pertaining 
to an augur, or the dutics or profession of 
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AUGUST tiv,a. Having authority; having the 


bundant on the | fff. appearance of an hority: noe Ne. 
= ip, | bull or buffalo, once a educed to | tion orappearence of authority: posite 
We E | continent of Eafe, bul or RI EE fonds 
HES 'gü-ri or geri, m. | : : ive mi ; with a show 
ofanaucur. rs that which | uania. — Ia, tho goddess of | tative manner; with n show of author 
art or practice of an augur; that w Aurora, ero/ra, m. Da, ro, | —Authoritativeness, a-thor'i-tü tiv-n 
dd o that from which a prediction is —“ the dawn; same root as L.u % | The quality of being authoritative 7% 
drawn: a prognostication. to burn, aurum, gold.] The dann, thority, a-thor’i-ti, n. [O.Fr. authoriy: 
August, g-gust, a, [L. augustus, from au- ing twilight; tho goddess o ra | Power or right to command ‘or nct. 
toincrease, the same word asthenamo | mornmg "EE deified; the auro minion; control; the power derived ¿ do 
AR usus. AUGMENT, Aucriox.] Grand; borealis’ (in this sense with tho plural au- opinion, respect, or esteem; influences H. 
F ificent; majestic; impressing awe; Uer Lurora borealis, the northern ferred by character, station mental sur, 
inspiring reverence —Augustly, eusch, lights or streamers, a luminous mctcoric iority, &c.; a person or persons exo Hl 
adv. In an Dee E of per p ienomenon of varying Kéi yo a per power or command: generally in the plat 
d a a į i i » wi! x "ir fr a d 
been De | Se in the ime region, be | BE 
August, n rust, n. [L. Augustus, from h lieved to be electric in origin. — Aurora made in support of any fact an 
O detta esee australis, tho aurora of Va puthen bami, Aton de ta person's author ty for Pinion, 
— amo Dhol Dey gen alos sphere, quiteasimilarp mn Be- | ment); credit or credibilit (2 work of 
ugustan, a gust'an, a. P “tho tz | of the north.— Auroral, y-10Tal, a. bo | authority).—Authorize a thor-Iz, oi 
en ren bailant longing to or resembling tho dawn sne thorized, authorizing. To give authori 
gustan p aa literature; hence, any longing K x resembling ar us AUT legal power to; ES fires right 
Tio man iterat r history of | roscate; rosy. far to act; to cmpower; to make legal: ¢ 
brilliant period in the literary D Auscultation, as-kul-ta’shon, n. [L. aus- tablish by authority or hy usage or public 
A 


cultatío, a listening, from «awsculto, to * thorized id à 
1 : .] Med. a me- | opinion (an authorized idiom); to warrant: 
ber of one of the fraternities wlio follow Jisten, irom, * ls thet at de the in- | to sanction; to justify, — Authorization 


rules framed by St. Augustine or deduced y, particularly of | ythor-iz-4"shon, n. Theact of authori y 
from his writings. Ana pi prn an Kei zi SE arising fee E d thor-ship, n The charac. 
Auk, NA (Dan. alke, Icel, alka, dra, there either through the application of | ter or Br of b ing an AT or; the source 
! d in the British seas, having | thecar or by the stethozcope,—Auscultat- | from which a w or! 29000 ds, 
EGO ret ins | hey EE 100r CEN 
e = e , d SS to  ns-kul'ta-io- a » f, an 3. "| ` E p 
them UI RE E Nee Ee e or memoirs of a person written by hindi 
ha ming und diving than for flight. Auspice, y'spis, n. [L. auspician, from ;—Autobiogropher, Autobiographist, wy. 
Auli alik,a. D. aulicus, from aula, Gr. | auspex, an augur—avis, a bird, and epccio, | bi-og"ro-fer, A tG-bi-og’ ra-fist, a. One who 
aulé, a court. ] Pertaining to aroyal court, | toview.] Ana y from birds; an omen | writes an autobiography. = Ee Ze 
t, lint, n. [O.Fr. ante, from L. amita, | or siguin general; protection; favourablo PE Autobiogra hical, a-to-bi'o-graf"ik, 
contracted in the same way as cmimet is | influence.—Auspicate,+ wspi-küt, v.t. (L. | w-to-bro-graf"1k-al, a, I ertaining DS 
} contracted into an£] The sister of one’s | aus icor, to tako the auspices.] Toinitiate | sisting of, or containing autobiograp 


= 

^t r elativo to | with pomp or ceremony; to inaucurate.— Autobiographically, n-tü-bi'o-graf"ikal. 

) e AA A eatery, y'spi-ka- orl, a. Of or be- li, adv, Inan autobiographical manner, 
j Aura, a'ra, n, [L. aura, a breath of air.] | longing to auspices or omens. — Auspi- | Autochthon, n-tok’thön, a. pl. Autoch. 

air; an effluvium or odour; an exhala- | cious, a-spishus, a. Having omens of | thones, a-tok'thon-ez, (de autochthón — 

sh tion. — Aural, ral, a. Pertaining to an |, Success, or favourable appearances; pro- autos, selí, and chthón, the carth.] One of 
HOUR favourable; prosperous; happy.— | the primitive inhabitants of a country; an 


aura. 
Aural, a’ral, a. [L. auris, the car] Relat- | Auspiciously, a-spi'shus- i, ade. In an] aboriginal inhabitant; that which is ori- 
to the car (aural surgery).—Aurlform, auspicious manner. —Auspiciousness, % inal to a particular country. — Autoch- 
wri-form, a. Ear-shaped; having the form | spi'shus-nes, a. onal, Autochthonous, Autoch 
of the human ear.—A arist, n. One | Austere, a-ster', a. [L. austerus, Gr. aug- n-tok'thon-al, -tok’thon-us, a-tok-thonik, 
skilled in disorders of the car, or who pro- téros, harsh.) Harsh; tart; sour; rough | a. Aboriginal; primitivo; indigenous. 
fesses to cure them.—Aurited, n’rit-cd, a. | to tho taste; Jig. severe; harsh; rigid; rig- | Auto-car, n’tö-kür,n (Gr. autos, self.] Acar 
L. auritus.] Bot. and zool. ca ; auricu- | orous; stern. — Austerely, a-st@rli, ado, riage driven by a motor carried wit it. 
te; having lobes or appendages like an | In an austcre manner; severely; rigidly; | Autocracy, n-tok'ra-si n. [Gr. autokrateia 
ARI. harshly.—Austerenczs, Austerity, n.star. | —autos echt and kratos, power.] Supreme 
uel arited, a. [L. — PP. of | nes, q-ste'ri-ti, n. The state or quality of | power invested in a single person; the 
sembling gold: goldencolo rede nied howe —— severity; rigour; strictness; govarnmoht or power of an D ma 
reato, WIC-At, a. [L. aurvatus.] Golden; — ne tral, a. Ales australis, from aus- kratés. Anabsolutes racine d mon 
urelia, a-rúlia, n. [From L. aurum, gold, | Iyingor iowa wind, or south. ] Southern; | who Koverns without being subject to re- 
fom ti eia] Ts nymph she | aeeai shiam Ee) Srition: a llo “one who is invested with 
or other lepido sia.) Re f in thats 3 ah phd. 
A inne GE autho ian 
Aureola, Aureole, KE, wre-jl, n. [Fr. strains, Ac A mative of Australasia. —Au- | krat'ik, m Pertaining to 
ze, from L. aureotus, dim. of aureus, | stralix.—n, A native ` inhabi to Au- autocracy; absolute; holding unlimited 
fiu am gurem, gold. Painting, an | Australia. or inhabitant of | powers of government. — Autocratically, 


» & saint, Ze, ; St pamon; Authentic, a-then'tik, a. IL authenticus Mtö-krat'ik-al-li, adv. In an autocratic 
È i 0 er frown —— Step EA, genuine, | A female autom 
uricle, — auricula, dim. from | with his ov. a one who docs anything Auto-de-fe, ou'to-de-fn", n. pl. Autos-de-fe 
art whee prominent fro apor has | ports to be; not falle meine What it pur- qu'tüs deg". (Sp, lit. act (in sense of 
either of the two cavities in the iid ‚| ine; valid; authoritative; reliable. "< Au- une? Jucgment, s d Ge 
»nlaced above the two ventricles, entie, applied to a document or book, in. fides, faite A Dab e formerly 
? n > —* —W 
auricles SIDE ld, a. Having: cars or it fert iis author's hands ^k e have itas Spain ¡md Portugal and their dopen 


ppenda Q- 
fonar duricula, wkl, A monang | S-then’tik-al-ii, ady to the stake Auto-da-fe, ou'tö-di-fd", 


k 
flower of the rimrose family, f Cate, n-thcn'ti-k; 
ve in the Swiss Alps oy ‘comet, | ~ authenticated, authentic Si Toute | the Portuguese form. 
bear's- nes | authentic: i 9. lorender Utogenous, n-toj’en- . [Gr. autos sch, 
leaves are car from the shape of its | attestati? to give authority to by proof, | and root gen, to generate] [ir produced; 


cular, a-rik'n- t EC.5 to prove è 
See) BEES E tam) las 


t 
det 
or to cle; : n "The nct ograph, a'to-zraf, n. [Gr. autos, Ell 
C's de n, € act of authen: Photo ha so 
priest Tu privately Ser to the earofa — te SEN authority hane writing Ratoni nal: manuscript 6f 
y erh, ado. In an auricular E ing authentic; the quality of bo. | Signature. —Antograp DË Ka 
theear s M words Privately addressed to | Au OF, tn Senuineness, —5 — afik, wto-grafik-al, a. Pe 1 Leg 
like the ear; having KE laa. Sha improper re teen L. auctor, andwrittas. relating to o p ed jn tho 
, 

eros resembling cars; Gei of | augeo, aucty to r, * or from process of autography. — Autogra 


,250 | AUGMENT.] The bog erease, uco, A 
; : cr, former, or first 

a wrüf'érus a. [7 ever of anything (a rst | a process in 

rere fl urn. | Te a | Ing or drawing EAR 


Bold; containin nal composer of a H 3 o. 
See, Anria, Under A uAnE gold, the) Writer ofa hook on other Terary work; | Automatic 
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or a company, to give notice of their a: 
proach.—Avan y viai-cürd, n. (Er. 
avant-garde.) The van or advanced body 
of an army; the vanguard. 8 
Avanturine, Aventurine, a-van't0-rin, a- 
ven'tü-rin, n. (Fr. aventure, chance.] A 
varicty of artificial zem consisting of glass, 
oxide of copper, and oxide of iron: a com- 
pound discovered accidentally (par aven- 
cure); also, a variety of quartz rock con- 
taining spangles of mica or quartz. 

Avarice, av’aris, 2.  [L. avaritia, from 
avarus, greedy, from aveo, to covet.] An 
inordinato desire of gaining and possess- 
ing wealth; covetousness; cupidity; zreedi- 
ness.—Avaricious, av-a-ri'shus, a. Charac- 
terized by avarice; greedy of gain; miscrly; 
covctous. — Avariciously, av-n-ri'shus-li, 
«dv, In an avaricious manner; covctously; 
greedily. — Avariciousness, ay-a-ri'shus- 
nes, a. The quality of being avaricious, 
Avast, a-vist exclam. [From D. koud vast, 
hold fast, stop.] aul. the order to stop, 
hold, ceaso, or stay in any operation: 
sometimes used colloquiall y,without refer- 
enco to ships. 
Avatar, Avatara, av-a-tär, av-a-tära, n. 
ISkr. avatára—ava, down, and root tri, to 
£0.) A descent from heaven; the incarna- 
tion of the Hindu deities, or their appear- 
anco in some manifest shape upon earth. 

Avaunt, a-vant”, interj. (Fr. avant, en 
avant, forward, march !—from Ja. ab, from 
ante, before. Van is the same word.] Be- 
gone; depart: an oxclamation of contempt 
or abhorrence, : 

Ave, à've, interj. [L.] Hail! farewell ! God 
bless gou ! Sometimes used as anoun foran 
Ave-Maria, — Ave-Maria, ii'vé-ma-ri‘a, m. 
(L.=hail Mary !—the first words of Gab- 
riel's salutation to tho Virgin Mary.] De- 
votional words often repeated in the 
Roman Catholic Church, chaplets and 
rosaries being divided into a certain num- 
ber of ave-marias and paternosters, 

Avenaceous, av-cni’shus, a. [L. avena, 
oats.] Belonging to or partaking of the 
nature of.oats. : 3 ei 

vengo, a-venj', v.t.—avenged, avenging. 
[0.Fr. avengier—prefix a, and L. vindicare, 
to avenge, vindicate.] To vindicate by in- 
flicting pain or ovil on the wrong-docr; to 
deal punishment for injury dono to: with 
a person as object; to take satisfaction for, 
by pain or punishment inflicted on the in- 

Juring party; to deal punishment on ac- 
count of: witha thing as object.—Avenge- 
ment, a-venj'ment,a. The actof avenging. 
— Avenger, a-venj'ér, à. One who avenges; 
one who takes vengeance. 
vens, av'enz, n. The popular name of 
several SE of rosaceous plants grow- 
Ing wild: common avens is also called 
herb-bennct, 

























ment; having tho power of self-motion; 
self-acting: sud especially of mechanism; 
not depending on the will; instinctivo: ap- 
plicd to actions, — Automatism, g-tom - 
a-tizm, n. Automatic action) theory TC- 
garding automatic actions.—Automaton, 
a-tom’‘a-ton, n, pl, Automata, Automatons, 
trtom'a-ta, a-tom'a-tonz. That which is 
solf-moving; a rolf-acting machine; a me- 
chanical contrivance which imitates the 
arbitrary or voluntary motions of living 
beings; a perzon who acts mechanically. 

Automobile, n'to-mo-bil,a, [Gr. autos, self. 
MonILE.] An auto-car or similar vehiclo, 

Automorphic,t —— a. [Gr. autos, 
self, and morphe, form.] Framed or con- 
coived after the form of one’s self, 

Autonomy, n-Lon'o-mi, n. [Gr, «utonomia 
—autoa, self, and nomos, law, rule] The 
power or right of sclf-government.—Auto- 
nomic, Autonomous, n-Lto-nom'ik, n-ton'o- 
mus, «. Relating to autonomy; inde- 
pendent in government; having the right 
of self-government. 

Autophagi, a-tof’a-ji, n. pl. [Gr, autos, self, 
and phagein, tocat.] Birds which have the 
powcr of fecding themselves as soonas they 
are hatched. 

Autoplasty, pir plas tt, n, [Gr, autos, self, 
and plass, to form.] Surg. same as Ara- 


averaged, averaging. To find the average 
of; to reduce to a mean sum or quantity; 
‚to show or have as an average or mean 
itrees average 50 feet in height).—Aver- 
agely av'éráj-li, ado. In an average way 
Ke EDI taking an aye o 
an, @ Pe ng 
Avernua, a lake of Cam nia, in Ital 
presented by Classical poctaas Choent ines 


Averruncate, av-C-rung kit, v. ^ 
Tunco, to avert—a, EK and e o: 
turn.] To avert. — Averruncation, av'e- 
runz-Kä”slon, n. The act of averting ; 
eradication; extirpation; removal.—Avor. 
runcator, av-c-rung'kút-ér, n. An im le- 
ment for pruning’ trees wh "their 
ranches are beyond casy reach “of the 


verse, &c.] To turn or direct away from; 
to turn or to cause to turn off or away (the 
eyes, calamity, &c.).—Averter, 2-vért'ér, 
n. One who or that which averts or turns - 


turocd f. romi ppi of averto.] Turned away 

from; averted (Jfil.); unwilling; having 

repugnance: now regularly followed by 
lest y. : z a-vérs'li, adv. 

Autopsia, Autopsy, KEN n‘top-si, 2. 

Gr., from autos, sclf, and opsia, sight.] 

ersonal observation; ocular view; ied. 
post-mortem examination, — Autoptic, 
Autoptical, n-top'tik, y-top'tik-al, a. De 
lating to or based on autopsy or personal 
observation,—Autoptically,n-top’tik-al-li, 
adv, Inan E manner, 

Autotype, a'to-tip, a. [Gr. autos, self, 
typos, a stamp.] A photographic process 
resembling heliotypc; a picture produced 
by the process. 

Autotypography, y'to-ti-pog"ra-fi, n. [Gr, 
prefix autos, self, and E. typography.) A 
process by which designs are impressed on 
a motal plate, from which copics may be 
taken for printing. 

utumn, a'tum, n. [L. autumnus, for 
auctuinnus, the season of increase, from 
augeo, auclum, to increase, AUGMENT.] 
The third season of the year, or the season 
betwcen summor and winter, popularly 
— as comprising Aug., Scpt., and 
Oct., but astronomically beginning at the 
autumnal cquinox, 23d Sept., and onding 
at tho winter solstice, 91st December. — 
Autumnal, — a. Belonging to 
autumn; produced or gathered in autumn; 

A. belonging to tho period past the mid- 
dle stage of life. _ : 

Ty, ag-zili-ari, a. [L. auxiliaris, 
from auxilium, aid, from augeo, to in- 
crease, whence also auction, augment, au- 
tumn, &c.] Conferring aid or support; 
helping; aiding; assisting; subsidiary. — 
Auxiliary, ag-zili-a-ri, n. A helper; an 
assistant; an associate in some undertak- 
ing; pl..forcign troops in the service of a 
nation at war; gram. a verb which helps 
to form the moods and tenses of other 
verbs; as, have, may. shall, and will. 

Avail, a-val',v.t. [O.Fr. valeir, to be worth, 
from L, valeo, to be strong, with prefix @ 
for L. ad.] To be for the advantage of; to 

¡Assist or profit; to benefit.—7o avail one's 
self of, to turn to one’s profit or advantage; 
to take advantage of.—v.i. To be of usc, 

nefit, or advantage; to answer a purpose; 
Lo have strength, force,or efficacy sufficient: 
—^. Advantage e | promote suc- 
cess; benefit; servico; utility; efficacy: used 
n such phrases as, of little avail; of much 
avail. — Available, a-vül'a-bl, a. Advan- 
tageous; having oflicacy; capable of being 
used; attainable; accessible —Available- 
ness, Availability, a-vül'a-bl-nes, a-vül/a- 
bil’i-ti,a. State of being available; power 
or eflicacy: legal force; validity.—Availa- 
bly, a-vü 'a-bli, adv. In an availablo 

Avalanche, av'a-lansh, m. (Fr. avalanche 
from avaler,to descend—a, to, val,a vallcy.] 
de eri snow or ice sliding down a 

overa p E 

Avant-courier, — — * 


mind; dislike; disinclination: reluctance; 
hatred; used absolutely or with to; the 
cause of dislike; the object of repugnance. 
Avesta, a-ves'ta, a. The sacred writings 
attributed to Zoroaster; the Zend-avesta. 
—Avestan, ares tan n. Tho language of 


the breeding, rearing, and keent of 
birds, — Aviculture, ku tor A, 


form, Wvi-form, a. Bird-sha 
Avid, av'id, a. [L. avidus, from aveo, to 
desire; akin avarice,| Eager; greedy: with 
of.— Avidity, a-vid'i-ti, n. [L. aviditas.) 
Greediness; strong appetite; cagerness; 
Intenseness of desire. 
dum, av-izzan'dum. In Scotland, 
the private consideration by a judge of a 
case that has been heard in court. 
Avocado, av-;-kü'do, n. [Corrupted from 
Mexican name.] The al igator-pear, the 
Íruit of a small tree of the laurel family, 
com mon in tropical America and the West 
ndies; . 
Avocat, av-ö-kü,n. [Fr.] An advocate, a 
pane given to the higher class of French 
awyers. 
Avocate,t av'o-küt, ot, [L. avoco, avoca- 
tum—4a, from, and voco, to call] To call 
off or away; to remove irom an inferior to a. 
superior court.—Avocation, av-3-ki'shon, 
n. The act of calling aside or dive 
from some object or employment; the au- 
thoritative.removalof a case from an infe- 
rior to a superior court; that which calls a 
man away from his proper business; a dis- 
traction; a hinderance; a man's business, 
pursuit, or occupation; vocation or calling. 
—Avocative, a-vok'a-tiv, a. Calling oif. 
Avocet,av'-set,n. Same as Avoset. = 
Avoid, a-void’, v.t. [Originally to empty; 
from prefix a, and void. | To make void (in 
legal phrascology); to shun; to kcepaway 
irom; to eschew; to evade; to elude (ex- 
pense, danger, bad company).—v.i. To be- 
come void or vacant; to retiret; to with- 
draw{.—Avoidable, a-void'a-bl, a. That 
may be vacated or annulled; capable of 
being avoided, shunned, or escaped. — 
Avoidance, a-void'ans, n. The act of an- 
nulling or making void; the act of avoid- 
ing or shunning. — Avoider, a-Void'ér, m. 
One who avoids.—Avoidless,t a-voidles, a. 
' Inevitable; certain; unavoidable. 
Avoirdupois, ES n. [O.Fr. avoir 


venturine, n. and a. AVANTURINE. 

Avenue, av enu, 4. [Fr., from avenir, to 
arrive, L., advenio. ADVENE, ÁDVENT.] A 
passage; a way or opening for entrance; a 
wide straight roadway or street; an alley 
or walk planted on cach side with trees; 

7. means of access or attainment. 
Ver, a-vér', v.t.—averred, averring. [Fr. 
avcrer, from L. ad, to, and verus, true.] 
o affirm with confidence; to declare in a 
positive or Papo manner; to assert. 
—Averment, a-vér'fment, n. The act of 
averring; aflirmation; a positive assertion 
or declaration, _ 

Average, av'ér-áj, n. (Fr. avarie, Sp. ave- 
NU, damage sustained by goods at sen; 
from Ar. avdr, defect, flaw, modified by 
the influence of L.L. Aueraglum the car- 
riage of goods by averia or draug ıt-cattle, 
a contribution towards loss of things car- 
ried, from O.Fr. aver,a work-horse, from L. 
habere, to have.) A contribution falling 
on the owners of a ship's freight and cargo, 
in Proportion to their several interests, to 
mako good a loss that has been sustained; 
a sum or quantity intermediate to a 
number of different sums or quantities; a 
mean or medial amount; a general esti- 
mate based on comparison of a number 
of diverse cases; a medium.—a. Exhibit- 
ing a mean proportion or mean quality; 


ü-rér, n. [Fr. avant, | forming an average; medium; not ex-| du pois, to have we ght—L oha 
foro, from 41. ab, from ante before.] A | treme; ordinary; com. estimated in ac. nsum, something weiche, : We 
Person despatched ‘before another person. cordance with the rules of average.—v,t,— A system of weight of which 105: — 






ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; Es 90; 


j,job; ù, Er, tom: ng sing: wu. then: th, thin: SIE wh, whig; zh. azuro. 
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G with the nxis.—Axiform, ak 
s i o s xif . a. 
agis, fear; allied to Gacl. agh, fear; | Hy In the form of an ae AS, d ü 


incti ight, which 
16 oz., in distinction to troy weignt, 
has only 13—tho system, by which commo- 


in general are wei : 
—— e (Fr. avocette, It. avo- 


A wadi 
e ith ve 


Feder bill 
vouch a-vouch’, v.t. [Pre 


lack and white, and a long 


bent upwards toward the tip. 


-bird of the size of a lap- 
lang legs, feathers varic- 


fix a (=L. ad 


to}, and vouch: O.Fr. avochicr, avocher. 
ly; to 


dence; testimony. 

ha Me Ca ble ot bei 
— e e a 
—— en a-vouch'ment, n. 


2-vou 
avouchos. 


The act of avouchi 


a. Capabl 
knowledged. 
In an avowable manner.—A 


aln. An open d d ) 
ledgment.—Avowance, a-vou'ans, m. d 


act of avowing; avowal.—Avowed, a-voud', 


—Avowabl 


Shak. vouchable 
eof e eer ty 
One who 


; declaration; avowal. 


1 d from L. 
—— nt to dé: 


eclaration; frank acknow- 


a: Declared; open (an avowed enemy).— 


or open manner; with f. 


; 1-vou'ed-li, adv. In an avowed 


acknowledg- 


ment. — Avower, sale n. One who 
AYOWS, OWS, Or asserts, 
Avulsion, a-vul'shon, n. [L. avulsio, from 


Avuncular, a- 
— an uncle.) Of or pertaining to an 


avello—a, from, away, and vello, vulsum, 
to pull] A p 


or tearing asunder or 


vung'kü-lér, a. avun- 


uncle, 
Await, a-wit’, v.t. To wait for; to look for 


or expeci; 


In store for; to be ready 


ZE (a reward awaita him). 


ii 


sleep; t 
self from a state) 
dwacen, pp. of dwacan.] 


ing; in a state of vigilanco or action.— 


come aw 


ake; 
from sleep; to 


D-tr, n. 

an 
rom 

Roa ing: 


sing; 
— 


Awan 
ccnt; 


Award, a-ward 


a-wik'n, v.i. [A e ACA 
— (intrans.).] To be- 


, ü-wü', adv. . 
LU Wa " . 
apart; {0 a SE (to get a distance; 


O rouse 


a e, a v.t. 
awake.—Awakene la 
ne who or that which ak 


» d^ Wük'n-ing 


n. Act of awak- 


D; a revival of religion.—. 


B.— ngly, a- 
adv. In a manner to awak 
ent, a-wik’n-ment. Ze ns 


The 
act of awakening, or state of being awake Axial 


, 2-wont'ing a. 
, [Not used attributively 


Wanting; ab- 
» VL. | [O.Fr. awarder: to 


a 
X. ORUEJ—OR, ON, 


go away). It is 


fast With optically (whither away so 


of usi t 
merely —— iter awai | 
! ! 


quay). int. 


fear, dread; Joy eh Gin 


verbs j 





e lo evident, truth 


anguish—from root seen in anguish, 

EINE Nea 

fear mingled w "feeling inspired by 

enco; reverential fear; fee n Gen 
something sublime. — v.t.—a —— 
ike with awe; to influence by , 

Sereno, or Tespech—Aweless, — 
wies, a. Devoid of awe; wanting ins 
power of inspiring reverence Or awe. 
Awful, aiul, a. rege or ag 

it 3, filling with dread, : 
Vi NT Ph profound reverence; _ eg 
cecding from awe; extraordinary or nier 7 
remarkable (colloq.). — Awfully, a'fui-li, 
adv. In an awful manner; In a manner 
to fill with awe; terribly; excessively. 
Awfulness, a'ful-nes, n. The quality 0 
being awful, or of striking with awe, rev- 

2, or terror. = 

Awear wer, a, Weary. [Poetical.] 
Aweather, awetu’ ët, a. or ads. On or to 
the weatherside of a ship: opposed to alze. 
Awhile, a-whil', adv. [Prefix a, on, or indef. 
art. d, d me time or interval. Fora 

ce of time; ‘for some time. 

Aukward, ak'wérd, a. [O.E. awk, awke, 
wrong, backwards, reverso, and term. 
-ward. Awk corresponds to Icel. üfler, 
öfugr, Sw. afvig, turned the wrong way, 
from af E. url Wanting dextority in the 
use of the hands or of instruments; bung- 
ling; clumsy; ungraceful in manners; un- 
couth.—Aw. y, ak werd-li, adv. In 
an awkward manner; clumsily. — Awk- 
wardness, ak’wérd-nes, 1. The quality of 
being awkward. 

Awl, nl, n. LA, Sax. awul, ael, al; Icel. alr, 
G.ahle.] A pointed instrument for piercing 
small holes in leather, wood, &c. 

Awa, an, n. [Icc]. ögn, Dan. arne, Sw. agne, 
chatf, husk; akin to Gr. achné, chaff] The 
bristle or beard of corn or grass, or an 
similar bristle-like appendage.—Awned, 
a. Having awns.—Awner, an'ér, n. One 
who or that which removes awns from 
grain; a hummeller.—Awny, an'i, a, Hav- 


Ing AWDS. ` 
Awning, an'ing, n. [L.G. havenung, a shel- 
ter, from haven, a aven.] <A covering of 
canvas or other cloth spread over any place 
asa protection — the sun's rays, 
» WT, a.oradv. Ina y osition; 
Furned or twisted toward one si e;asquint. 
; erac, 
Axe, Ax, aks, n. [A. Sax. 
Gr, Dan. Sé [ X. ax, qx, Icel. 
to Gr. axiné, L. ascia f 
instrument, consti, Point. A 
N nsisting of a head, with an 
arching edge of steel in I 
BWecp of the tool, attached Be a 


8 ; Axillary, aks 
pints to thearm-pit or to the axil of 
om, aks'i-om, n. [Gr axióma.] A sel 
T a f- 
or proposition: a, t 
¿queso truth is so evident at first aora 
cn can male dt pan aa 
ciple ung i some art or acience; — 
ce ly receiv Syn. under ; . 


"iy omatic TUN E 
[> mat’ik, eis. malikal,a, Por 


e : O revolvo: 
which other ae line or column about 






















1 0 

Bot. of or belonging to the axis; d Ai 
Zeches t... A species of E Bt 

, aks'is, 2 es o i 
deer beautifully marked with white ndis 

Axle, Axle-tree, aks1, aks'l-tro, n, A Dets, 
from A. Sax. eax, ex, an axle: same 
as I, axis, namely, ag, to drive, Act 
A piece of timber or bar of iron on whi 
the wheels of a vehicle, &c,; turn —Axieg 
aks‘ld, a. Furnished with an axle _' 
Axle-nut,. A screw-nut on tho egy 
an axle to keep the wheel in place As 
Pn D —— in, 

olotl, aks'o-lotl, n. [Mexican name] 
remarkable member of the taile 1 
bians found in Mexican lakes d ampli. 
four limbs resembling those o a frog, an; 
rening throughout life both lungs and 
gills. 

Axunge, aksunj, n. [L. axungia ¡ 
axle, and ungo, to grease. | Hog's lant = 

Ay, Aye, i, adv. [Of doubtful origin, | Yes 

fea; à word expressing assent or afirma. 
100 ; SE certainly; indced.— a, 
word by w rich assent is expressed in Par. 
liament; hence, an affirmative Volo.—TÀ; 
ayes nae ii, the affirmative votes are ina 
majority. : 
h, i’yii, n. In the East Indics, a native 
waiting woman or lady's-maid. 

Aye, i, adv. [Icel. ci, aye, over; A, Sax. d 
always; allied to L, cvwin, Gr. aiön, are 
aici, ever,] Always; for ever; continually 
for an indefinite time: used mostly 


poetry. ` ` à 
Aye-aye, i-i, n. [From itscry.] A nociur. 
nal quadruped; about the size of a ham, 
found in Madagascar, allied to the lemurs, 
and in its habits resembling tho sloth, 
izalea, a-zü'lé-a, n. [Gr. azalcos, dry, from 
inhabiting dry localitics.] The i 
name of certain plants belonging to the 
heath family, remarkable for the beauty 
and fragrance of their flowers, and distin: 
gulsh from the rhododendrons chie 
7 the flowers having five stamens instex 
oi ten. x 
Azimuth, azi-muth, ». [Ar. as-sumulh, 
l. of «s-samt, a way, a path. Zenith has 
he same origin.) +istron. an arc of the 
horizon intercepted between the meridia 
oi a place and the vertical circle passi 
ug the centre of a celestial objet 
and the zenith.—Azimuth circle, a circk 
passing through the zenith and cutt 
the horizon perpendicularly.— 4 zim 
compass, a kind of compass used for find: 
ing the azimuth of a heavenly object. 
Azimuthal, az'i-muth-al, a. Pertaining 


to the azimuth, 
Gr. a, priv., and 2% 


ic, 2-Z0'ik, a, 
lifc,] Destitute of any Vestine of organic 


life: applied to rocks, especia. zoom 
old rocks, in which no fossils have as 
been found. 


Azote, azút, n. [Gr. a, priv., and s% 
life.] A name fornierly given to nit 
because it is unfit for respiration.—Az0ti 
a-zotik, a. Pertaining to azote; fatal 10 
animal life.— Azotide, az'o-tid, n. 
azotized body.—Azotize, az’ö-tiz, 0.10% 
lized, azotizing. To imbue with nitrogen: 
to deprive of lifc,—Azotous, a-zo'tus, & 
8. 


Nit 
aztek,n.and a. One of or pe ain 
ng to the Aztecs, the ruling tribe in 
lexico at the time of the Spanish inv? 


sion, rrum 
Azure, üzhür, a. « Us L.I 4 asu j 
lazurum, &c., TH lazwerd, Ne 
esembling the clear blue colour of id 
BKy; sky-blue.—a, Tho fine blue colour 
coloured or bu lemania es alum 
or bluo cnts,as u > 
or smalt; tho OE vault of heaven. 


v.t, To colour blue.—Azurite, iVzhür-it ws 
o als? 


A blue mineral f r, com 
chiefly of hydrous carbonate; call 
Azygous, azi. a. Tür, azygos—4 pris 
Belgie a yo &] "Not ono mr 
to certain muscles, &c. nd 
p Vey ted 


single: appli 





damn aa” aa 
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is co — — 


— AAA 
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B, tho second letter and the first consonant 
in the English and most other alphabets; 
MUA. -— — Pu of the model dia- 
tonic scale or scale of C. N 

Baal, baal, n. [Heb. ba'al, lord.] A deity 
worshipped among the Canaanites, Pha- 
nicians, &c., and supposed to represent 
the sun.—Baalism, bial-izm, m. The 
worship of Baal; gross idolatry.—Baalite, 
bwal-it, n. A worshipper of Baal; a 
grovelling idolizer, 

Babbitt-motal, bal'it-met-al, n. [From the 
namo of tho inventor.) An alloy of cop- 
per, zinc, and tin, used for obviating fric- 
tion in the bearings of cranks, axles, &c. 

Babble, bab'bl, v.i. [From ba, a sound 
uttered by an infant; D. and G. babbeln, 
Icel. babbla, Dan, bable, Fr. babiller.] To 
utter words imperfectly or indistinctly; 
to talk idly or irrationally; to mako a con- 
tinuous murmuring sound; to prate; to 
tell secrets.—v.¢, To utter idly or irration- 
ally.—n. Idle talk; senseless prattle: mur- 
OM Me ae eee d 

-ment, n. e 5 babble, [.Mil. 

Babbler, bab'blér, n. One who babbles; 
a teller of secrets, ` 

Babe, Baby, bab, bibi, n. [From the Cel- 
tic; W. Ir. and Gael. baban, Gael. and Ir. 

b, child, infant.] An infant; a young 
child of cithor scx.—Babish, Bab ish, 
bi’ bish, ba’bi-ish, a. Like a babe; child- 
ish.—Babishly, büb'ish-li, adv. Childish- 
ly.—Babishness, Babyishness, bäb’ish.nes, 
b#bi-ish-nos, n.—Babyhood, bi’bi-hud, 

x. The state of being a baby; infancy.— 

Babyism, ba'bi-izm, n. Tho condition of 

a baby; babyhood.—Baby-farm, n. Tho 

establishment of a baby-farmer.—Baby- 

farmer, n. One who receives infants, geno- 
rally illegitimate, along with a sum of 
money for their bringing up, and whose 

18 to get rid of the children, by 
neglect or ill usage, as soon as possiblo.— 

Baby-farming, n. The system or practices 


baccalaureatus, from baccalaureus, a cor- 

rupted form of L.L. baccalarius, Fr. 
cheer, a bachelor, or one who has at- 

tained the lowest. degree in a university. 

DacnuELon.] The degree of Bachelor of 

—— crtaining to. a Bachelor of 
rts, 

Baccarat, bak'ka-rat or bak-ka-rü, n. (ër, 
A game of cards played by any number o 
players or rather bettors. 

Bacchanal, Bacchanalian, bak'a-nal, bak- 
anivli-an,a@. [L. bacchanalis, from Bac- 
chus, the god of wine.) _ Revelling in or 
characterized by intemperate drinking; 
riotous; noisy.—n. A Wich? of Bacchus; 
one who indulges in drun CH, revels; a 
drunken feast, — Bacchanalia, bak-n-na'- 
li-a, n. pL [L] Feasts or festivo rites in 
honour of Bacchus. — Bacchanalian 

k-a-nä’li-an-izm, m. The practice of 
bacchanalian rites; drunken revelry.— 

Bacchanalianly,i bak-a-nü’li-an-li, adv. 
In a bacchanalian manner, — t, 

ba-kant'n. [L. bacchans, ppr, of bacchor, 
to celebrate the feast of Bacc ıus.] A priest 

‚of Bacchus; a bacchanal «—Bacchante, ba- 
























back foremost.—B chien, akt, a. Having 
Backer , bak'ér, n. One whol Danie —— 
on the back; onc who supports anot cr; 
one who bets in favour a icular 


in a con — y 
mething put at or attached to the back 
of fomething else by way of support or 
ish, 
Back, bak,n. [Fr. baca back or ferry-boat, 













a boat; D. bak, a bowl; Dan. bakke, a 
may originally Celtic. Ban 


cles, and worked by a chain or rope fas- 
tened on cach side of the ferry ; brewing 
and distilling, a large tub or vessel into 
which the wort, &c. is drawn for the pur- 
pose of cooling, straining, mixing, &c. 
Backbite, bak'bit, v.t.—backbit (pret.), back- 
bit or backbitten (pp.), backbiting. To cen- 
sure, slander, or speak evil of, in the ab- 


bac 
lumniator of the absent. — Back fing, 
k'biting, n. Secret oa umuy a ~ 
bitingly, 'bit-ing-li, adv. With secret 
Hackboard, bakrbard, KA POE th 
ackbo m 4 or the 
back; a board used to Support the back 
and rive erectness to the figure. 


oriol; drunken; mad with intoxication, 
i Backbone, bak’bin, n. The bone of the 


acchius, ba-ki'us, x. Pros, a foot com- 

posed of a short syllable and two long I 
lg. ess; decision of character; resolu- 

tion.—To the backbone, to tho utmost ex- 

eat : ad out: alt through or over (a 

soldier ckbone). 

ackdoor, bak’dör, n. A door in tho back 

of a building. 


by two persons upona table och board made 


other subjects at a university. — Knight 
chelor, a man who has been knighted | Background, bak'ground, n. Tho part ofa 
picture represented as farthest from the 
spectator; fig. a situation little geen or no- 
ticed; a st 
sp fact et e m or it lopi 
an nd, m. ng slopi 
backwardsor to the left.—Backhend Back, 
hand oak hand, bak’hand-ed a. With tlie 


took Ka any great city where confusion 
may 


mixture of sounds; confusion; disorder. 
Babiroussa, bab-i-rüs'sa,n. Sameas Baby- 


TUSSA, 
Bablah, baba, n. The pod of several spe- 
cics of acacia sometimes used in dycing, 
to produce a drab colour. a 
boo, Babu, ba-bu’,n. A Hindu title of 
respect paid to gentlemen, equivalent to 


ship: n. The state of being a bachelor. 
acillus, ba-sil‘lus, n. pl, Bacilli, ba-sil']i. 

[L., a little rod.] A m croscopic organism 
that often swarms in the blood of animals 
in morbid states; a bacterium. 

Back, bak, n. (A, Sax. dec, Icol. Sw. and 
L.G. bak.] The posterior part of the trunk; 
tho region of the spino; t 10 hinder part o 

S body in man and the u 
erate ba-bún', n. Sea) Aam animals; — Which 5 behind or furthest 
u m: animals | from the face or front; 
of the Old World having elongated muz- | of a house): that which. is Dohind or fs 


tails, —— small dcop oyes with | comes behind in the ordinary movements 


dedness, bak^han -ed-nes, 2. — 
hander, bak'hand-ér, n. ; 
back of the hand. [Coiloq. 
k-settlement, n. An out ing and un- 
reclaimed or only partially reclaimed dis- 
trict of a country beginning to beoccupicd 
for cultivation. — Back-settler, n. One 


D * l i bed 
huge cycbrows, an naked callosities on | of a thing, or when it is used (the back of — gerer 
sio hips. the hand, a knife, saw, &c.); a reserve or Backshish, Backsheesh, bak’shzsh, n. Samo 
— D c. Bane. secondary resource; a support or nd as DAKSHISII. 
- by — Babylonish, Babylonic, bab- pl. among leather dealers the thickest and | Backside bak'sid,n. The back part of any- 
Pertaining to Dai Ton; like EA secret, or when aus Te ain ones (Stone P humos une sido opposite to the tothe see 
‚or when ono is a adv. 1 
of tongues at Babe ; mixed; confused. for aback, A. Sax. on bcc, back.] To or to- t tor. ec erased na 


abyroussa, bab-i-rús'sa,m. A | w f ion; 
Species of tho swine family wiih Tong not advances stato, o ent 
ed ee in E upper JAY inhabiting hinderance (to keep back); toward times 
and the Ml 1 reninolago | or things past (to look back); again; in re- 


a 
Back-sight, n. The rear sight of a gun. 
Backslide, bak'slid,v.i. (conjugated ust slide). 

To slide back; to fall off or turn away from 
religion or morality; to apostatize.—Back- 


ayan Peninsula, and allicd to turn (to give back); aw from contact; b slider, bak'slid-ér, n. One who kslides; 
pine Wild boars of Europe, roverso movement; in withdraat Or re. one who falls away from re a mor- 
Aena, i ka, n. [L.| Bot. a berry; a silement from an undertaking or engage- | ality.—Backsli ‚bak’slid-ing, a. A 
pne-ce ed fruit, with several naked seeds | ment (to draw back).—To go or gi edt tatízing from faith or practice.— Bac d- 
eer in 2 pulpy mass. — Baccate, | to retreat, to recede; to give way: to suc. ess, bak’slid-ing-nos, n. 

" mi AN I a. Bot. havin a pul texture | cumb.—a Belonging to the back lying in » bak'stür, bak’starz, 
Baccate ins pearing ; Derricd.— | the rear; remote; in a bac ard direction: | n. A stair or stairs in the back part of a 
Fee —* ü d a. Having many | chicflvin apounds.—v.t. To furnish with | house; private staira.—a. Of or pertai 
elfer c set or adorned with pearls.—Bac- | a back or bac ing; to support; to second | to backstairs; hence, indirect; underhand: 

ero, te | -Sif'ér-us, a. [L cca, and | or strengthen by aid (often with up); to | secret and unfair (backstairs uence). ' 

eh MAT, Ting or producing or wager in favour of; to get upon the | B 2% <A long rope or stay extend- 

EE deer] Ealing | ¿robes dim rola os | deg ie ee e ety ei 
». ^ $ + to 5 

or subs sim xi —— — » pt backward; c sido of a ship to assist the shrouds in 


supporting the mast. 
Backward, Backwards, bak’ wérd, bak”. 
Chi chain; ch, So. loch; 8,00; j,job; ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; wu, then; th, thin; 


W, wig; wh, cb zh, azuro. 


- — S. 2 e ` * TN 


a brewer's or distiller's back : Armor. bac, _ 
a 





NS 
ye 


— — 





ard; : 2 is attacked when being Cran: 
i ee to a Worse Bare rection: Cited ‘to assail (as with importun g pome crick 
trary or Zäre, Being in tho back or at — a. Having eg or legs shorten Sg B — 
e back (a | gerJegBec. a abs ther, as the bad- ' e 
the back; turned or directed reluctant; | on one side than on the posed to be. 
— "quick of Anprehensien; serie, Badan, badian badian n; The | Pai, D 
late: behind in time. — Backwarda fruit of the Chineso anise tree use lare, to bear, 


A 'shon i 
hd for an extension of time t 
speculators on the Stock Exchange ute le 
to supply the stock or shares they oM e 
contracted to deliver. CosrAxco.—back- 
Ww k'wérd-li,adv. Unwillingly; re- 


luctantly ; aversely; perveraelyt. — Back- 
bak'w 


A Le Ww or for- | discours 


1 country situated back or 
— — be thickly settled pere 


more especially 
Canada.—Backwoods- 
o An inhabitant of 


y oke. 
ee Pertaining to 


BACKWOODS 


n. A consideration pai 


ate or 
érd-nes, x. The state o ftoni 


used in regard. to 





in a burrow, noct pa eds 
y Y bles, small quadru] , ERA 
coding hk a personas bad: | Bal 


mpounded inva 1 
Shing, or other substance 


: ; to ioil; to frustrate; 
Ao] Ado elude; (o lot to indig- | other seventy days after. 
nities! (Shak.).—v.ii o struggle ineffectu- | Ba eer: ECH 
ally (as a ship du a sorah paller, bar ER 1. barn; from bear, to bring forth.) A 

Eat affe, adu Ina bailing | Bait, bat, vê 


CHE baf'fling 


50 


















who or that 
urnal in habi 


ous.] Light or playiu 


e 


station, 


— aS EN = Balliwie 
Badminton, bad'min-ton, n. [From a resi- | wik,n. [wick Irom A. Sax. wic, dwellin 
dence H the Dukes of Beaufcrt.] An out- | 

door game, the same as lawn-tennis but 
played with shuttlecocks; a kind of claret- 
cup or summer bevera 


BALANCE 









which bails, — Baily 


i d tho weasels, livin iven for the appea ond, n, 
between Mio cent bits, and A bond ho js balled 0000 in cous 


LO. Pr. baite, à. palimg, 


D D 
L. baculum, a rod or staff, 
wn or rick laid on tho tops of the Samt 


ot. 
[Fr. vaille, a b 
lo freo (a boat] foe’ Armor, 


with a bucket or other utensil, m Water 


iliff, bif, x.  [O.Fr. baillif, 
Ba m r, to hold, to sora from 


ajulus, a porter, RO 


diment. _., ix liberate.] A civil oflicer or funct 
Badigeon, ba-di) on, ep [E SL subordinate to some one else; an — 
ous Y Ai and used to or under, —— — Wate 
Lem > dura, oflicers w ect riv 
fill ap: small holes im Jena e other | poachers, and from being fished at ili 
work. — " zm. LSONS.— d » bi'li, m. 
Badin — or bii-dé-niizh, n. [F D pisaba in Scoti » "5. A ing. 


and corresponding to an 


bij. 


4. vicus, n Village.) The precin 
in which a bailiff has jurisdiction: 

limits of a bailiffs authority. pii 

age. CLASS — au n. The 

LP — ing. igi name of two Mohammedan festivals, om 

e. vafis ee eect dolls to frustrato; | held at the close of the fast Ramas oe 


barn, 2. LA. Sax. bearn, Icel. and 
hild. [Prov. E. aud Sei 


[From Icel. beita, to make 


2 ess, baf'fling-nes, n. to eat, to feed, to bait a hook—a causative 


animals (to bait a hook); to provoke 
harass by dogs (as a bull, badger,or bear); to 


manner,— c J à 
Bag, hag, n. [Icel. baggi, bogur, a bag, a | of bita, E. bite.] To give a portion of f 

Se . O.Fr. bague, a bundle, Gael, | and drink toa beast when travelling: to 
tag, a haga] A sack; 4 wallot; noch: furnish with a piece of (ech or other sale 


and 


: to annoy.—v.i. To take a portion of food and 
portion of food and drink, or a refresh. 


on a journey; any substance 


"Ty n Sn i 
k matter, i Hulds — tha ate what is contained in a bag{astheanimals | stance which acts as a lure to fish or other 
f dbened animal tissues, Ze, shot by a sportsman); a definite quantity 
Bactrian, ‚a. Of or pertaining | of certain commodities, — v.t. — bagge 
to Bactria, an ancient province of the Per- | bagging. To put into a bag; to distend ] ( 
sian empire (the Bactrian camel). swell; to shoot or otherwise lay hold of | drink for refreshment on a Journey.—n. A 
tris, n, [Gr. baktron, a staff.) | (game).—v.i. To swell or hang like a bag. 
A fine species of palin found about rivers ing, 1. The cloth or other | ment taken 


and in marshy places in America within 


the tropics. 


Baculite, bak'o-lit, n. [L. baculum, a staff. 
A fossil cephalopod with a shell straight, 
„and very much elongated, 

Bad, bad, a. compar. Up quite a differ- 

ent root] teorec, supcr]. 


Celtic origin; comp. Corn. bad, Gacl. ba dh, 
vain, foolish, & 


; wantiu 
moral; not fom 


com t(w 
which is bad.— To go to the bad to fal 
ances; to fall into vicious courses 


ks, had’ér-] 
name for a Bea-Weed. found on commen 9 any young woman. 


the north of O, bin'yo, n. Ir lance, ba 
ich edie, ve the midrib of ien, a Ga? A bathers benny a — 
bably from O. Bax big Kenn GER ‚ pro- | Bah, bi, interj, An exclamation ing the we Tm eve 
e . “ . e D e 
mr, a bracelet, ring, parla Ne ag conten, disgust, or incredulity. ` = ge ex of th middle. d berg 
Dër, token, or cognizance worn to elas? uard, rom | A Y 
relation of the wearer But 


am, n. A speci it 
almond imported into — Geo 






worst. [Perhaps of 
c.] The opposite of 


wicked, unprincipled, 


n), &c. &c. —n. 
way or bad cir- 


used as money: worth 


any person 


[sense with a badge or as with a 


ge; analms-houso man. | ¿ue and answer 
For badger, from d Fr. —— Who 


carni 


VOTOUS : > 
to a family intermediate i Il Deg 











ng the appearance of a bag; p - 
ness, bugi-nes, n. Character of being | Bait, bit, v.i. 
y.— Bagman, bag’man, xn. A name | To ai the 


One wlıo plays on a 
x fe wig with a Sort o 
oi : 


the suzar-mill. 


Bagatelle, bag-a-icl, m. [Fr., from It. 


saries of an army, or other body of men on 
e, e e = - 
the move; luggage; things required for a prerent or gratuity of moncy: 


Worthless w : e 
ally a playful epithet apple: now Usu | Rounded up 


sometimes given to a commercial travel- | [Shak. 
ler.—Bagpipe, bag'pip, n, A musical wind- 
instrument consisting of a leathcrn bag | “bayes, Fr. baie, coarse woollen clotn, 

which receives the air from the mouth or | ally of a bay colour; from 1. badius, bay: 
rom 2 bellows; and of pipes into which coloured.] A coarse woollen stuff with 


the air is pressed from the bag : imes fri 
nieri ag by the per- | long nap, sometimes friczed on one side. 


—Bag 
—— for bags.—Baggy, bagi,a. Hav- | used as a lure to catch fish or other ani 
ufly.—Bag mals; an allurement; enticement. 


(Fr, daltre, to beat. Bate] 
Wings; to hover abovo prey. 


Baize, biz, n. [A modified plural; 0.E 


row. Bagpiper, bag piper, n. | Bake, bik, v.t. — baked, bakin geld TA 
W. 


gr ADO, — 
t purae attach Dan. bage, I 
and harden 


.i. To 


gage, baggage, 


ry, bük'ér-, n. A place 


E-wig, | baken). LA. Sax. becan=Icel. an ' 

| 1, bakten, G. bucken.] ad 

Bagazse, ba-gas’, n. Fr] The sugar-cane | furn T tha gas A (as bread, 

in its dry crushed state as delivered from bricka, pottery); to — e 

: harden im hent = Bauer: ves 

t en in heat, — Baker "Cr, 

ba la, a dim. of bagata, a trifle, L.L. | whose occupation is to bake bread 
aga, a bundle, a bag.] A trifle: a thing | &c.—Bake 

brand haag at ti ond mod Rolo o | Pag business A guanti 

oles, into ousc,—. - uun 

m. balls PA to bo struck with a cue baked at pall e Meg or Bale mei 

CC.— I aie board, n. The board | a Ment cooked in an oven; a meat-pit. 

g ich to play at bagatelle, —Bake-house,w. A house or building fot 

gago, bag’aj, n. . ba i ? 
O.Fr. bague, a bundle. Bi 


dry and 
GË 
"used for 
of baking bread, &c.; a bake 


nking, 
G.], The neces- | Bakshish, Bukshish, bak'shesh, buk’shlab, 


"^. [Per., from bakkshidan, to give] à 


AEtern count; 


t app familiarly dried; us 


N : Y rer, later a , e 
seti To mark ordis | erate froin arret and Eer let) Tolib- | BET E weight, so that E 


rom a 1 
IShak.]— badge. | securi and imprisonment, upon 

mho samaten; tafam, a, Armas | E Aud he poreon aiat de | Sehr el when hey ao e 
ceure the aho per- | thing is greater than another; surplus US 

procura Y. release of | difference of two sums; the sum d 
ty given f. ; the advanta nd Seet? a WC 
d al tos Mie adense: not used | or watch which regulates U o beats; ti 
fable, fa TR rare his | balance-wheel.—n.t--Lalanced, balance, 

bail; admitti panlo of | To bring to an equipoise; to keep in 

: ras of bail | librium on a small support; to pole? 
, compare by estimating the relative 
F 


rests 


an account; 


offence),—Bailer bül'ér, n. One 










shes or al 


mey 
` hong, bi'la. ay.] As 

een bn s numer] A ap | aceon, ie sng lay i 
with salt and spices a i 
in the East as a condimen" — 
lans, m. [Fr.,from L. Zu ol 

and lanz, a dish, the 

An instrament for ascertala 
ght of bodics, consisting Fe 


ard, from L. basulus a to bail, to | ascaleor basin hung to cach oxtre 


ht, so that tho besig 


uo 
ep 
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tance or value of; to weigh; to serve as a 


tive; pernicious; calamitous: deadly, — 
counterpoise to; to scttle (an account) by Bali: : 


which a story is told b ure, accom 
nied with den bp aay Se * 


i i g, Scenery, &C. 
ji ins duc; to examine (a | calamitous manncr.—Balefulness, bül'ful- Ballista, Balista bal-lis'ta, balis n. pl. 
— — = summations and | nes,n. The state or quality of being bale- Ballisto, Balisti, bal-lis/tà, bo liste d 
show how debits and credits stand.—v.i. To u from Gr. ballö, to throw.] A military en- 


Baleen, ba-lén’, n. [Fr. baleine, from L. ba- 
— whale.] The whalebone of con. 


merce, 
Bale-fire, bal/fir, n. LA. Sax. bael, fire, flame 
a funeral pilo; Icel. bål, flame, a funeral 
pile.] A signal 


in equipoise; to have equal weight or 

— to be emprayod in finding bal- 

ances on accounts.—Balancement, bal'ans- 

ment, a. The act of balancing, or state 
of being balanced.—Balancer, bal’ans-tr, 

N. Ono who or that which balances; an 

organ of an insect, useful in balancing the 

body. — Balance-clectrometer, n. An in- 
strument on the principle of the common 
balance and weights to estimate ‚the 
mutual attraction of oppositely electrified 
surfaces,—Balance-sheet, n, A statement 
of the assets and liabilities of a trading 
concern.—Balance-wheel, n, Nhat part of 

a watch or chronometer which, like a 

pendulum, regulates the beat or strike. 

alaniferous, bal-a-nif'ér-u S, 4. [Li balanus, 
an acorn, and Jero, to bear. fielding or 
producing acorns. — Balano d, bal'a-noid, 
«. Having the form or appearance of an 
ücorn—2, Une of the acorn-shells, 

Balas, bal'as, ba-las’, n. [From Ar, balakhsh, 
from Badakhshan, in Central Asia.] A 
variety of spinel ruby, of a pale rose-red 
colour, somctimes inclining to orange, 

Balaustine, ba-lastin, a. [Gr. balaustion, 

. a wild-pomegranate flower.] Pertaining 
to the pomegranate.—Balaustine Sowers 
the dried flowers of the pomegranate, us 
in medicine ns astringents, 3 

Balbutics, bal-bü'ti-cz, m. [L. balbutio, to 
stammer, balbus, stammering, ] The de- 
fect of speech known as stammering. 

Balcony, Xl'ko-ni,a. [I t.balcone,irom balco, 
a ecailold, from 0.H.G. balcho, G. balken= 

2. balk, a beam.] A platform projecting 
from the front of a building, supported by 
columns, pillars, or consoles, and encom- 
passed with n balustrade, railing, or para- 
pet; a projecting gallery in the interior of 

a building, as of a theatre. — Balconet, 

bal’kö-net, x. A low ornamental railing 

3 


tine used by the ancienis for disc 
heavy stones or other missiles es al 


tition; Dan. bjelke, G. ba ‚en, 2 beam.] A Si EE [E 
oon, bal-lin’, n. (Fr. talon à 
of balle, a ball. Bari) A large holies; 
spherical body; a very , Usu 
madeof silk or other lizht fabric,varnish 
With caoutchouc, and filled with gen 
gas or heated air, or any other us 
tained fas causing DT ay e GP 
die gas caus 1t t9 rise oat 
the ntmosphere.—Ballooning. bal-lon'ing, 
n. The art or practice of managing bal- 
loons.—Balloonist, bal-lón'ist,n. One vh 
manages or ascends in a balloon; an aero- 
naut.—Balloon-fish, n. A curious tropical 
fish, having the power of distending itself 
by swallowing air and making it pass into 
cavities beneath the skin, causing its 
spines to erect themselves. 

Ballot, bal'lot, n. [Fr. ballotte, a ball used 
in voting, dim. of balle, a ball. BALL. A 
bali, ticket, paper, or the like, by which 
one votes, and which gives no indication 
of who the voter is; the system of voting 
by means of this kind.—v.t. To vote or de- 

de by ballot : Írequently with for.—Bal- 
loter, balllot-r, n. One who ots or 
votes by ballot.—Ballot-box, n. A box for 
receiving ballots. 

» büm, n. (O.Fr. daulme, Fr. baume; a. 
contr. of baleam.] A name common to 
soveral species of odoriferous or aromatic 
trees or shrubs, and to the fragrant medi- 

einal exudations from them; any t 
or Valuable ointment; anything which 
heals, soothes, or mitigates ` 
biim. v.i. To anoint as with balm or with 
anything fragrant or medicinal; to soothe: 
to mitigate; to assuage; to heal.— $ 
biim'i-li,adv. Ina ba my manner.—B = 

ness, büm'i-nes, a. The state or quality of 

being balmy. ‚bämi,a. Ha 

the qualities of balm; aromatic; fragrant; 

healing; soothing; assuaging: refreshing. 

m, bal'sam, m. [L. balsamum, Gr. 
balsaımon, a Iragrant gum. An oily, aro- 
matic, resinous substance, flowing sponta- 
neously or by incision from cert plants 


balm.—Balsamic, baj-sam'ik, a. : 
the qualities of balsam; stimulating; unc- 
tuous; soft; mitigating: mild.—n. A warn, 
stimulating, demulcent medicine, of a 
smooth and oily consistence.—Balsamic. 
ally, bal-snm'ik-al-li, adv; In à balsamic 
manner.—Balsamiferous, bal-sam-if'ér-us, 
a. Producing or yiclding balm or balsam. 
Baluster, ba : 
balaustro, a baluster, from L, balaust m 
Gr. balaustion, the flower of the wil 
pomegranate, being so called from some 
resemblance of form.) A small column 
or pilaster, of various forms aud dimen- 
sions, used for balustrade . — Balustrade, 
lus-trüd', n. [Fr. balustrade.] A row 
of small columns or pilasters, joined bya 
rail, serving as an inclosure for alts 
aire staircases, terraces, &c., or us 
merely as an ornamen 
Bambino, biim-be'nd, n. [It. a child] In 
Catholic countries, the figure of our Sav- 
four represented asan intant in i dling: 


length and thickness; a barrier or check; 
a disappointment.—v.t. To bar tho way of; 


t 
Ball, bal, a, (Er, balle, from 0.H.G. balla, 
Teel, Goin, ball. Bale, a package, 
15 another form, and balloon, ballot are de- 


A cartridge containing a ball, in contra- 
distinction to blank-cartridye.—Ball-coc 
n. A kind of self-acting stop-cock opencc 
and shut by means of a hollow e here or 
ball of metal floating on the surfaco of a 
liquid, and attached to the end of 2 lever 
connected with the cock.—Ball-proof, a, 
Impenetrable by balls from firearms, 

all. Dal, a. (Fr. bal, LL balla; 2, to dance, 
to shake, from Gr, ballizd, to dance. Akin 
ballad, ballet.] A social assembly of per- 
sons of both sexes for th» purpose of danc- 


ng. 
Ballad, ballad, n. [Fr. ballade, from L.L. 
and Tt.) bellare, to dance. BaLL,a dance, 
ALLET.] A short narrative poem, especi- 
ally such as is adapted for singing; a poem 
partaking of the nature both of the Ek 
O 
dist 


toadooror window, projecting but slight 
beyond the threshold or sill.—Balconie 
bal’kö-nid, a. Having balconics. : 
Bald, bald, a. [O.E. bal ed, lit. marked with 
a white spot; of Celtic origin, comp.Armor, 

!,a white mark on an animal's face; Ir, 

and Gael. bal, a spot.] Having white on the 
faco (said of animals); destitute of hair, 
especially on the top and back of the head; 
destitute of the na ural or usual covering 
of the head or top; destitute of appropriate 
Ornament; unadorned (said of style or 
language); bot. destitute of beard or awn, 
—Baldly, baldi, adv, Nakedly; mcanly; 
inclegantly.—Baldness, folleg, n. The 
state or quality of being bald.—Bald-cagle, 
Bald-erno, n. The white-headed erne or 
sea-cagle of America, — Bald-faced, a, 
Having a white face or white on the face: 
said of animals. — Bald-head, n. A man 
bald on the head. [0.7 | 

Baldachin, Baldachino, Baldaquin, balda- 
kin, bal-da-keus, bal'da-kin, n. [It. bal- 
dacchino, Sp. baldaquino, from Baldacco, 
Italian form of Bagdad, where tho cloth 
was manufactured.] A canopy or cover- 
ing; a canopy on four poles held over the 

* Pope; à canopy on four columns over an 
ultar; a Canon over a tlironc. 

Balderdash, pa ‘dér-dash, n. [W. baldordus, 
prattling, baldordd, pratile.] Senseless 
prate; a jargon of words; noisy nonsenso. 

dpate,3. Same as Bald-head. 


aud the lyric,—Ballad,+ ballad, at 
celebrate in a ballad, [Srak.}—-Balla ; 
ad-ist,n. A writeror singer of ballads, 

—Balladize,t bal'lad-iz, v.t. To convert 
into the form of a balla. -—Ballad-monger, 
3. A dealer in ballads: an inferior poet: 
a poetaster.—Ballad.opera, 7". AN opera 
in which only ballads are sung. 
allan-wrasse, bal‘lan-ras, a. Hä ited. 
wrasse; Ir. bal, ball, a spot, 

spotted,] A fish of no great value taken 
all along the British coasts, 

Ballast, bal'ast, a. [D. ballast, ballast, 


matter, as stone, sand, or iron, carried i 
the bottom of a ship or other vessel, to pres. 
vent it from being readily overset (tho 
vessel being said to bo in ballast when she 
sails without a carzo); sand carried i u bags 
in tho car of a balloon to steady it, and 
enable the acronaut to lighten tho balloon 
by throwing part of it out; material fillin 

up the space between the rails on a rail: 
way in order to make it firm and solid; 
Jig. that which confers steadiness on a por- 


- broad belt, stretching from tho Tight or 
left shoulder diagonally across the x 
either as an ornament or to suspend a 
sword, dagger, or horn. 

Pale, bal, n.. [O.Fr. bale, the same word as 
, 


grasses i 
arge jointed stems, the th ckest heise 


caning originally around package.] | son.—v.t. To place ballast in or on (a shi 
A GC Rer Fackago of woos nt ale, ar, track); Jig. to steady; to counter fuck used in I ndin, ama &c., for build: 
. ou yundlc. | hal: — d as t u an c 
Bale, bal, v.t.—baled, baling. To frec from | terials for ballast: ballast. — Ballast: ne ven." Pan walk 
unter by laving; to bail. heaver,n. Ono who is employed in put- boozle, bam-bi'zl, v.t. [Origin doubt- 
Bale rd ships. 


ting ballast on board hips 


Teel. öl, calami sorrow.] Misery ; ca- | Ballet, bal-la or ballet, a. (ër. ballet, It. 


amity; that which causes ruin, destruc- | balletlo. BALL, a danco. dan o -bü'zl-er, 
of WÉI Porrow,—Baleful,bal'fnl, a. Full | or less elaborate, in whic several jx rsons Ban, ban, n. à. Sax, bam geha nn, inter 
e, destruction, or mischief; destruc- | take part; a theatrical representation, in | dict, proclamation, edicts D, ban, excom- 
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bandon, Ec.) 


dict.—v.t. To curse i 
: "an. a lord.) A Croatian 
(Ser tae chief d ruler. m 


bin er; a bond or means of 
attachment in general 


especially a 
pany A dire an organized 

stramental musicians; an orchestra.—v.t. 
To bind with a band; to mark with a 
band; to unite in a troop, company, or 
confederacy.—v.i. To associate or unite 


, &c.; a band or 
ligature in gencral; that which is bound 
over something aged ban- 
daging. To put a bandage on.—Bandbox, 
band'boks,n. A box made of paste 
or thin fiexible pieces of wood and paper. 
for holding ban — or other li ht 
articles. d-fish, n. A long thin flat 
fish; ribbon-fish or snake-fish. — Banded, 
band'ed, a. Marked by bands or stripes; 
striped.—Band-master,n. Theconducior 

trainerof a band of musicians.—Band- 
saw, n. A raw formed of a long flexible 
belt of steel revolving on ——— 
— ban nm Ap in a band 


usi 
Bandala, ban-dii'la, n. [Native namc.] Th 
gro, Oper br st tho plant polling 
, 0 „es = 
ally into the well-known Manilla white 
‘Bandana, Ban 
dian nmel 
handkerchi 


Bandeau, ban’dö, n. pl. Bandea * 
Sé Ero dim. from NC a band] A 
i worn round the head; a head-band. 
\ Banderole, ban'de-rül, n. (Fr. banderole, 
Bp. banderola, a little banner, from ban- 

Titan, a banner, from G. band. Baxp.] A 
= mit flag or streamer affixed to a mast, a 
| m xt weapon, or a trumpet; a pennon; 
— ban’di-kut, n. [Corruption of 
of 20:3 Tia cet rat attaining tho wei id 
E wheroita d native of India and d on 
t ex Gei A favourite article of food 

Tre di The pl i 

ban'dits, ban- (pandita, Bandi 
bandire, beni bandin pp. o 
i ^ d , 


Esto, für, fat, foll; me, met, her; 












sisu.) An outlaw; 
— highwayman, , 





er, Band and dog, lit. 
pov e] yu erce kind of dog, 


Bandolecr, ban-dö-ltr', E: [Sp. bandolera 







more commonly A 


band'e-let, t. 
a band.] / 
g similar 


«dog. ` > ki 
le England cenerally a mastil, usually 


Fr. bandoulière, from Sp. E A hag for 
A large leathern belt ES epee 


i i like a lute. 
or GT ae Same as Banderole. 


A club 


Dat at the end for striking a ba uae play: 
ve i To beat to and fro, as A 
dor — toss from one to another; 
to exchange contentiously; to give and re- 
ceive reciprocally (words, comp iments).— 
v.i. To contend; to strive. [Shak,}—Bandy, 
bandia. Bent, especialy A A Tegs 
crook outwards: said of a T : 
o Ban -legged, a. Having baudy or 
Loi edere LA. Sax. vana destruction 
e [] n. ^. , ` 
death, bane; Icel.duni, Dan. and Sw. bane, 


Bandy, : r i d ^ 
d 3 bow, to bind, to swathe, 
pande, to ben a ` D 


rnicious; — anefully, bän’- 
uli, adv. in a baneful manncr.—Bane- 
fulness, bün'fubncs, n. The quM of 
being bancful.—Bane-wort, n. A poison- 
ous plant; belladonna or deadly-night - 


shade. 

Bang, bang, v.t. [Comp. Icel. bang, n knock- 
ing; G. bängel, a club, the clapper of a 
bell; D. bangcl, a bell.] To beat, as with 
a club or cudgel; to thump; to cudgel; to 
beat or handle roughly or with violence 
(Shak.); to bring a loud noise from or by, 
as in slamming a door, and the like.—v.i. 
To resound with a loud noise; to pro- 
duce a loud noise; to thump violently.— 
n. A loud, sudden, resonant sound; a blow 
as with a club; a heavy blow. 

Bang, a, BANG. 

E D 

upon the arms or 
ankles in India, Africa, d elsewhere. 
Banyan, ban'yan, n. [Hind. banyd, 
a merchant. } An Indian trader or mer- 
chant; a Hindu trader strict in regard to 
00d.— Banian days, days in which sailors 
got no flesh-meat; days of poor fare. 
anian, ban'yan, n. Atrce, the banyan. 

Banish, ban’ish, v.t. (Fr. bannir, ppr. ban- 
nissant, to banish, from L.L. bannire, to 
proclaim, denounce, from 0.H.G. bannan, 
to proclaim. Bay.) To condemn to exile; 
to send (a person) from a country as a 
punishment; to drive away; to exile; to 
vast from the mind (thoughts, care, busi- 
Zei —— —— n. One who 
ban cs.—Banishment, ban'ish-ment, n. 
T nct of E state of being 

Me WE EE py 
of Y ein 
tale raile A baluster; an upright in a 

Banjo, ban'jo, n. [Negro corruptio 
dore.] A musical instrument — 


strin 
neck ikea gultap © Dot and a 


: A. Bax. bane, a bank 
hillock, MES bea ; 1 Dan, 
bank, bank, Teel. Vakki (for banka Di 
ven money tho we rd 
ling y the wo 
establishment; It. bana E he ee 
hi from tho German. 
samo word.] A mound or 


Bankrupt, bangk'rupt, 


BANSHEE 





































h; any steep acclivity, as ono 
Gi — a river, the sen, or forming 
the Sido of a ravine or the like; a rising 
und in the sea, partly above water or 
ground everywhere with shoal water; a 
shoals the face of coal at which miners aro 
orking; a bench or seat for tho rowers in 
a galley; one of the rows of oara; an ostab- 
i whic ] 
Hblishment for the deposit, custody, ro: 
mittance, and issue of moneri the offico 
jn which the transactions of a banking 
company are conducted; tho funds of a 
gaming establishment; a fund in certain 
ames at cards.—v.t. To inclose, defend, or 
ortity with a bank; to ombanks to lay up 
or deposit in a bank. — v.i. Lo deposit 
money in à bank.—Bankable, bangk'a-bl, 
a. Receivable or discountable at a bank. 
“Banker, bangk'ér, n.. One who keeps a 
bank; one who traffics in money, reccives 
and remits moncy, negotiates bills of ox- 
change, &c.—Banking, bangk'ing, n. Tho 
business or profession oi a banker; tho 
svstem followed by banks in carrying on 
their business.—Bank-agent,». A person 
employcd by a bank to conduct its bank- 
ing operations in a branch offico.—Bank- 
book, n. The book given toa customer, in 
which the officers of the bank enter his 
debits and credits. —Bank-note, n, A pro- 
missory note jssucd by a banking company 
ayable in gold or silver at the bank on 
( ed. —Banicstock, a share or sharcs 
in the capital stock of a bank, 
= (Bank, s bonch, 
and L.ruptus, broken, lit. one whose benc 
has been broken, the bench or table which 
a merchant or banker formerly used in 
the exchango having been broken on his 
bankruptcy.] A person declared by Jegal 
authority unable to pay his denn bs 


larly, one who has w 101ly or 


failed to pay his debts; one who has com- _ 


pounded with his creditors; in. insolvent. 

a. Insolvent; unable to meet one's obli- 
gations, — Bankruptcy, bangk'rupt-si, 1. 
The state of being a bankrupt; ina ility to 
ny all debts; failure in trade, ` 

Banlieue, ban'lü, n. (Fr. ban, jurisdiction, 
and lieve, a league, a district of indeter- 
minate extent.] The territory without tho 
e but within the legal limits of a town 
or city. ; 

Banner, ban'ér, n. [Fr. bannière, L.L. 
banderia, from bandwn, banner, standard, 
from G. band, a band or strip of cloth, 
from binden, to bind.] A piece of cloth 
usually bearing some warlike or heraldic 
device or national emblem, attached to 
theupper port of a pole or staff; an ensign: 
a standard; a square fing. — Bannerol, 
ban'ér-ol, n. A little lag; a banderole.— 
Bannered, ban'érd, a. Having a banner; 
displaying banners.—Banneret, ban'ér-et, 
n. A knight of a rank between a baron 
and an ordinary knight, raiscd to this 
rank for bravery on the ficld. 

Bannock, ban'ok, n. (Gael. bonnach.) An 
unleavened cake of ontmeal or other meal 
baked at an open fire, and generally on 
an iron plate. [Scotch.] 

Banns, banz, 2. pl. (Sce Bax.] The pro- 


clamation in church previous to a mar, . 


riage, made by calling over the names 
the parties intending matrimony. y 
Banquet, bang'kwet, n. [Fr. banquet, dim. 
of banque, a bench, a scat, and hence a 
feast. DAwk.] A feast: a rich entertain: 
ment of meat and drink; Jig. something 
specially delicious or enjoyable.—v.t. 
treat with a feast or rich entertainmen 
—v.i, To feasts to regale one’s self; to faro 
daintily.—Banqueter, bang’kwet-cr; n- 
feaster: one who provides feasts or rich 
Banquette: Dai ket, n. [Fr. from bane, & 
quette, ban-ket, a [Fr.,irom d 
bench, a bank.] Fort. a little raised way 
—* E run af alon fhe inside Kera 
7 on which musketecrs or 
eie to fi i moat 


or covered- 
when raised a 





— 


ine, pin; 
pine, pin; nöte,not, möve: tūbo, tub, bull; oil, pound; t, Sc. abrme—the Fr. Y 
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BANTAM 


ticular house, and to appear before the 


death of ono of the fame Za but spirited 
Bantam, ban esti, fowl with feathered 


Leer Ze first brought from the East Indics, 
to 


and suppose Cat E 
uva. —a. Pertaining to or re 
ing p» bantam; of tho breed of the 
bantam; hence, diminutive; puny. 
Banter, ban'tér, v.t. (Origin unknown] To 
address humorous raillery to; to attack 
with jokes or jests; to make fun of; to 
rally. — n. (no pl) A joking or jesting; 
humorous raillery; pim with which 
n person is attacked. — Banterer, ban'tér- 
er, n. One who banters. 
Bantling, bant‘ling, ». [Probably from 
band, a wrapping, and the dim. suflix -ling, 
meaning proporly a child in swaddling 
clothes.] A young child; an infant: a 
term carrying with it a shade of con- 
mpt. ci 
Banoring, bangksring, n. [Native namo.] 
The popular namo of certain s uirrel-like 
insectivorous mammals of the East. 
Banyan, Banyan-tree, ban'yan, m. . [From 
the connection of one such tree with.cer- 
tain banians or Indian merchants] An 
Indian tree of the fig genus, remarkable 
for its horizontal branches sending down 
shoots which take root when they reach 
tho ground and enlarge into trunks, which 
in their turn send out branches; tho treo 
in this manner covering a prodigious ex- 


Banyan, ban'yan, n, A native Indian mer- 
chant. BANIAN. E 
Baobab, bi'G-bab, n, [The name in Seno- 
gal.] A large African tree usually from 
40 to 70 feet high, and often 30 rect in 
diameter, having an oblong pulpy fruit 
called monkey-bread ; the sour-gourd or 
calabash-tree. s 
Baphomet, baf'o-met, n. [A corruption of 
Mahomet.] The imaginary idol or symbol 
which the Templars were accused of em- 
ployin in their mysterious rites.—Bapho- 
metio, baf-o-met'ik, a, Of of pertaining to 
Baphomet or to the rites in which it was 
apposed to be employed. [Carl] 


sacrament or Pu ceremony. — Bap- 
E at. Pertaining to ber 
tism. — Baptismally, bap-tiz’ma all, 2 U. 
y DA f- 


building or a portion of a building in 
which is administered the rito of baptism. 
ee — bap-tis’tik, bap- 
B: tik-al, a, ertaining to baptism.— 
—— bap-tis'tik-al-li; adv. In 
2 manner. — Baptizable, bap- 
pitas, a te a Oi being bontized z 
» bap-tiz’, v.t.—baptiz izing. 
[Gr. baptizo. To administer tho —— 
‚of baptism to; to christen.—Baptizer, 
p-tiz'ér, n. One who baptizes. 


ı bir, n, (Fr. barre; from the Celtic; 
W and Arm . 3 rom o C$ 
treo, a rail. or T, the top branch of a 


, r. Barrier, barri 
barı icade, embarrass, &c. are: derivatives 
VAR of wood, metal, or other soli 


2 Dolo; a connecting pi 
SC And structures, often for a hinder- 


Travel, or carth formin an obstructi 
ie month of ariver T harbour; tho rail- 
— ring the place which counsel oc- 
u 
where priso 


plead in a er sentence; all those who can 


i 

Profession of barrister; th 
: the railing or parti- 
tron ich se rates a space near the door 
ment: a tooo. of cither house of parlin- 
Dlaco of a panal in — the n 
m , or othor establish- 
ent where liquors, &c., aro served cab ; 


Barbecue,t biirbt-kt, n. 
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the counter over which such articles aro 

served out; music, a linc drawn perpen- 

dicularly across the staff dividing it into 
equal measures of time; the space and 
notes included between two such lines,— 

v.t.—barred, barring. To fasten with a 

bar or as with a bar; to hinder; to obstruct; 

to prevent; to prohibit; to restrain; to ex- 
og to exclude by exception; to provide 
with a bar or bars; to mark with bars; to 
cross with one or more stripes or lines.— 

Bar-maid, n. A maid or woman who serves 

at the bar of an inn or other place of re- 

ireshment,—Bar-room, n. The room ina 
ublic-house, hotel, &c., containing the 
ar or counter whore refreshments aro 

served out.—Bar-shot, n. A double shot 
consisting of two round-shot united by a 
bar.—Bar-wood, n. A kind of red dyo- 
wood from Africa, 

Barb, bürb, n, [Fr. barbe, L. barba, beard.] 
The sharp point projecting backwards 
from the penotrating extremity of an ar- 
row, fish-hook, or other instrument for 
piercing, intended to prevent its being ex- 
tracted; a barbel; a beard.—v.£. To shave 
or dress the b t; to furnish with barbs, 
as an ATTOW, 

Barb, bärb, n. [Contr. from Barbary.) A 
horse of the Barbary breed, remarkable 
for speed, endurance, and docility. r 

Barbacan, Barbican, bür'ba-kan, biir’bi- 
kan, n. (Fr. barbacane, It. barbacane, 
from Ar. bab-khänah, a gateway or gate- 
house.] A kind of watch-tower; an ad- 
vanced work defending the entrance toa 
castle or fortificd town, as before the gate 
or drawb dee. 

Barbadoes Tar, bür-bü'doz, n. Petroleum 
or mincral tar found in some of the West 
Indian islands. 

Barbarian, biir-bi’ri-an, n. (L. barbarus, 
from Gr. barbaros, one whose language is 
unintelligible, a foreigner.] A foreigner? 
(N.T.); a man in his rude savage state; an 
uncivilized person; a cruel, savage, brutal 
man; one destitute of pity or humanity.— 
a, Of or pertaining to savages; rude; un- 
civilized; cruel; inhuman.—Barbaric, blir- 
barik, a. Of or pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of a barbarian; uncivilized; savage; 
wild; ornate without being in accordance 
with sound taste. — Bar ; yir- 
izm,n. An uncivilized state; want of civi- 
lization; rudeness of manners; an act of 
barbarity, cruelty, or brutality; an out-: 
rage; an offence against purity of style or 
language; any form of speech contrary to 
correct idiom.—Barbarity, bür-bar'i-ti, n. 
The stato of being barbarous; barbarous- 
ness; savageness; ferociousness; inhuman- 
ity; a barbarous act.—Barbarization, biir’- 
büriz-i"shon, n. The act or proccss of 
rendering barbarous or of becoming bar- 
barous. — Barbarize, bürbür-iz, v.i. To 
become barbarous. — v.t. To make barba- 
rous. — Barbarous, biir’ba-rus, a. Unac- 

uainted with arts and civilization; un- 
civilized; rude and ignorant; pertainin 
to or characteristic of. barbarians; adapt 
to the taste of barbarians; ric; cruel; 
ferocious; inhuman. — Barbarously, biir- 
ba-rus-li, adv. In a barbarous manner; 
without knowledge or arts; savagely; 
cruclly ; ferocio ; inhumanly. — Bar- 
pero pier — state or 
uality of boi arous; barbarity. 
ste Barb, biirb, n. [For barde, Fr. barde, 
Sp. albarda, from Ar. barda'a, a pad, a 
covering for a, horso's back.] o of the 
ornaments and housings of a horse; one of 
the pieces of defensive armour with which 
the war-horses of knights were ancient 
end. Barbad, ia * p.and a. Furnish 
with or rbes or armour. 
Conjectured to be 


from Fr. barbe-d-queue, [on rd to SH 


diron. 
animal dressed R a terrace partly or 
wholly surrounding a house.—v.t.—barbe- 
cued, barbecuing. ‘To dress and cook whole 
by splitting to the backbone and roasting 


diron. : 
dE, n. [O.Fr. barbel, from L. 


En e pic nar 
. In sense of appendage 
for b«rbule.] A fi water fish having 


BARGE 


four beard-like appendages on its upper 
jaw; a vermiform — appended d the 
— certain fishes, serving asan organ 


u 
Barber, bür'bér,n. [Fr. barbier, from ba 
L. barba, a beard.] One whose pet 
tion is to shave the beard or to cut and 
dress hair.—v.t. To shave and dress the 
d ol, el : 
erry, bür'be-ri, n. (Fr. berberis, from 
bare: the barberry, but the spel- 
has been modified so as to give the 
word an English appearance. A shrubby 
plant bearing small acid astringent, 
red berries, common in hed 
Barbet, bür'bet a. [Fr. barbet, from L. 
barba, a beard.] A variety of do having 
long curly hair; a poodle; one of a group 
of —— b His, approaching the eue: 
koos, having a co: anda 
its base tufts of stiif bristles. $ 
Barbette,bür-bet'*. [Fr.] The platform 
OC DIU cee of aton dication, from which 
e cannon may over para 
instead of through an em zet 
Barbi n. DARBACAN. 
Barbule, bürbül, n. [L. barbula, dim. of 
—— a beard. | A small barb; a little 


ard, 

Barcarolle, bür'ka-rol, n. ([Fr., from It. 
barcarolo, a boatman, from barca, a boat 
or barge.| A simple song or melody sung 
by Venetian gondoliers; a piece of instru- 
mental music composed imitation of 
such a song. 

Bard, bürd, n. [Celtic.] A poet and sin 
among the ancient Celts; a poet gen a 

c, bird'ik, a. Pertaining to ba 

or to their poctry.—Bardish, búrd'ish, a. 
Portaining to bards; written by a bard.— 
Bardism, bird’izm, n. Tho learning and 
maxims of bards.—Bardling, bürd'ling, n. 
An inferior bard; a mediocre poet.—Bard- 
—— n. Tho state or quality 
of being a ba 


Bare, bar. Old pret. of bear, now Bore. 
Bare, bir, a. LA. Sax. ber, Iccl. ber, Sw. 
Dan. bar, D. baar, G. bar, baar, probably 
from root — in 
Man toshine.] N 


readbaro; much worn.—v.t. rcd, bar- 
ing. To strip off the covering from; to 
, barli, adv. Ina 
bare manner; nnkedly; poor] s without de- 
coration:scarcely; — 638, . 
nes, n. The state of being bare; want of 
clothing or covering; nakedness; defici- 
ency of appropriate covering, ornament, 
and the like: poverty; indigence.—Bare- 
backed, bir’bakt, a. 


—— — back 
uncovered; u ed.—Bareboned, bär- 
bind, a. Having the bones scantly cov- 
ered with flesh; verylean.—Barefaced, bir’ 
— Having the face uncovered; hence 
und — unreserved; shameless; im- 
udent; audacious (barefaced robbery).— 
arefacedly, bür'fast-li, adv, In a bare- 
shamelessly; impu- 

ES 


faced manner; openly; ae 
Bare- 


dently. — edness, 


E o. ani ada 
00 1 3 “ 
With the Lost bares wi hout shoes or stock- 


ement;something bought 
or sold at a low prico.—v.i. To mako a 

ent; to make an agree- 
e transfor of proporty.—v.t. 
To soll: to transfer for a consideration: 
generally followed by away.—Bargainer, 
+ rginér,n. Ono who bargains or stipu- 


tes. - 
Barge, bürj, n. [O.Fr. barge, L.L. bargia, 


ch, chain; ch, Sc, loch; g,go; j,job; ù, Fr.tom; ng sing; e, then; th, din; w, wig; wh, whig; xh, azure. 
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BARILLA 


barga, barca, bark. Banqvr.] A vessel 
or boat elegantly fitted up and decorated, 
on occasions of state and pomp; a 
flat-bottomed vessel for loading and un- 
loading ships or conveying Kë? from one 
place to another.—Bargee, bürj’e, n. 
of the crew of a barge or canal-boat. — 
man, bärj’man, n. The man who 
manages a barge. 


ree. 
Barilla, ba-rılla, n. [Sp.] An impure soda 


or carbonate and sulphateof soda obtained 
in Brain and elsewhere by burning several 
species of plants; a kind of kelp; Spanish 


Baritone, bar’i-tön, n. and a. Same as 
Barytone. 
Barium, bá'ri-um, n. (Gr. barys, heavy. 
BawvrTA.] The metallic basis of baryta 
{which is nn oxide of barium); a metal as 
ret obtained in very small quantities. 
ark, bärk,n. [Dan. and Sw. bark, Icel, 
borkr, G. borke, bark.) The outer rind of 
a tree, shrub, &e.; the exterior covering of 
exozenous plants, composed of cellular 
and vascular tissue.—v.t. To strip bark 
off; to peel; to apply bark to; to treat with 
bark in tanning. — Barker, birk’ér, n. 
One who barks; one who removes the bark 
from trces.—Barkery,bárk ér-j, n. A tan- 
house, or place where bark is kept.—Bark- 
bed, Bark-stove, n. A bed formed of the 
— bark used by tanners, which is 
D 1 in the inside of a brick pit in a 
glazed house, constructed for forcing or 
for the growth of tender plants.—Bark- 
n. A mill for crushing bark for the 
use of tanners and dyers. 
Bark, hirk, n. Same as Barque. 
Bark, birk, v.i. [A Sax. beorean.] To 
emit the cry of a dog, or a similar sound. 


—h. The cry of the domestic dog; a cry re- 
sembling that of the dog.—Barker, bark’- 


er, n. An animal that barks; a person 
who clamours unreasonably. i 
tine, birk'an-tin,n. Same as Bar- 


— (which see). 7 
Mill, n. A machine driven by 


s 
water; a kind of simple turbine. 

Barley, birli, n. [O.E. barlie, berlic, from 
A. Sax. bere (=Sc. bear), barley, and wac 
a ant (also a leek); comp. garlic.) A kind 
of grain commonly grown and used es- 

ally for making malt; the plant yield- 

the grain.—Barleycorn, bar/li-korn, n. 
A n of barley; a measure equal to the 
third part of an inch.—Barley — 
Sugar boiled till it is brittle (formerly 
with a decoction of barley), and candied — 
Barley-water, n. <A decoction of pearl- 
barley used in medicine as an emollient. 

Barm, hirm, n. LA. Sax. borma=8w. bär- 
ma, Dan. bárme, L. G. barme, G. bärme, 
barm; from root of brew.) Yeast.—Barmy, 

i, a. Containing or consisting of 
barın; frothy, as beer. 

Barn, bam, n. (A. Sax. derern—bere, bar- 
ley, and ern,a house.] A covered building 
for securing Juan. hay, or other farm pro- 
duce.—v.f._ To store up in a barn.—Barn- 
owl, n. The common white owl often 
found in barns, where it proves very use- 
ful by mr mice. 

Barnacle, bárna-kl, n. [Fr. bernacle, bar- 

nacle, L.L. bernacula, for pernacula, dim. 

L. perna, a ham, n kind of shell-fish. 

In sense of goose origin doubtful.) 

stalked cirriped, often found on the bot- 

toms of ships, on timber fixed below the 
surface of the sea, &c.; a species of goose 

f in the northern seas, but visiting 

more southern climates in winter. 

les, Lärna-klz, n. pl. [Origin un- 


Barnac 
known.] Au instrument to put upon a 


horse's nore, to confine him for shoeing, 
bining, or drersing; a cant name for a 
pair 


CR, 
graph, bar'ó-graf, n. [Gr. baros,weizht, 
and graphé, to write.) A self-rezistering 
er? ratel for recording the 
yarintions in the pressure of the ntmo- 


eter, ba-rom'et-ér, n. [Gr. daros, 


~ weight, and metron, measure.] An instru- 


ment for measuring the weight or pressure 

of the atinosphere, i linaril 

of a ginss tube containing © column of 
rj 


„its low di 
ae E 


mercury 


One | 





| 


| 
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in the tube, having a vacuum above it, 

rises and falls according to the varying 
pressure of the air on the mercury in the 
cup. In the aneroid barometer no fluid is 
used. — Barometric, Barometrical, bur-d- 
met'rik, bar-o-met'rik-al, a. Pertaining 

or relating to the barometer; made by a 
barometer. — Barometrically, bar-5-met’- 
rik-al-li, adv. By means of a barometer. 

Baron, baron, n. (Fr. baron, from O0.1.G. 
bar, a man, from beran = E. to bear, the 
eriginal sense being probably that of 
one who could bear, as being strong 
and robust.] In Great Britain, a title or 
degree of nobility; one who holds the low- 
est rank in the peerage; a title of certain 
judges oroflicers; us baronsof the exchequer, 
the judges of the court of exchequer.— 
Barmof beef, two sirloins not cut asunder. 
— Baronage, buron-üj, n. The whole 
body of barons or peers; the dignity or 
condition of a baron.—Baroness, bar'on-es, 
n. A baron's wife or lady.—Baronet, bar- 
on-et, n. [Dim. of baron.) One who pos- 
sesses a hereditary rank or degree of hon- 
our next below a baron, and therefore not 
a member of the peerage; one belonging 
to an order founded by James I. in 1611.— 
Baronetage, bar'on-et-3), n. The baronets 
as a body; the dignity of a baronet.—Bar- 
onetcy, bar'on-et-à1, n. The title and dig- 
nity of a baronet.—Baronial, ba-ro'ni-al, «. 
Pertaining to a baron or a barony.— 
Barony, baron-i,n. The title or honour 
of a baron; also the territory or lordship 
of a baron; in Ireland, a. territorial divi- 
sion, corresponding nearly to the English 
hundred. 

Barouche, ba-rösh’, n. [From G., harutache, 
from It. baroccio, bircecio, from L. birotus, 
two-wheeled —bis, double, amd rofa, a 
whecl] A four-wheeled carriage with a 
falling top. 

Barque, bark, n. [Fr. barque, LL. barca, 
a barque, through adim. form be rica, from 
Gr. baris, a skill. Barge is a form of this 
word.) A sailing vessel of any kind; naut 
a three-masted vessel with only fore-and- 
aft sails on the mizzen-mast, the other two 
masts being square-rigged.—Barquantine, 
bürk'an-tin, 2. [From barque, in imitation 
of brigantine.] A three-masted vessel 
equare-rigged in the foremast and fore- 
and-aft rizzed in the main and mizzen 


masts. 

Barrack, barak, n. [Fr. baraque, It. bar- 
acca, from L.L. barra, a bar, from the 
Celtic; comp. Ir. barrachad, a hutorbooth.] 
A hut or house for soldiers, especially in 
— permanent buildings in which 

oth officers and men are lodged; a large 
building, or a collection of huts for a body 
of work people: generally in pl.—Barrack- 

er,n. The officer who superintends 
the barracks of soldiers. —Barracoon, bar- 
n-kiin’, n. A negro-barrack; a slave depot 
or bazaar. 

Barranca, bar-run'kn, n. [Sp.] A deep gully 
or ravine—a name used in America. 
Barrator, barn-tor, n. [O.Fr. barateur, a 
cheater, barate, deceit. Banten.] One who 
frequently excites snits at law; an encour- 
ager of litigation; the master or one of 
the crew of a ship who commits any fraud 
in the management of the ship or cargo, 
by which the owner, freighters, or insurers 
ize injured.— Barratrous, bara-trus, a. 
Characterized by or tainted with barratry. 
—Barratrously, bara-trus-li, adv.—Bar- 
ratry, bara-tri, n. "Tho act or practice of 
a barrator; the exciting and encouraging 
of lawsuits and quarrels; fraud in a 
shipmaster to the injury of the owners, 
freighters, or insurers, as by running away 
-with the ship, sinking, or deserting her. 

Barrel, bar'el, a, [O.Fr. barsil, Fr. baril, 

from Celt.; potop: V. baril, Gael. barail, n 

barrel; so called because made of bare or 

staves. Ban] A somewhat cylindrical 
wooden vessel made of staves and bound 

with hoops; a cask; anything resembling a 

We 


rrelled, 
rrelling. To put in a barrel.—Barrelled, 
bareld, v. Having « barrel or barrels: 


— — — — — — — 


— — — — 
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n. Naut.a measure of capacity for freight, 
equal tod cubic feet.—Barrel-organ, n. 
organ in which a barrel or cylinder fur- 
nished with pegs or staples, when turned 
round, opens a series of valves to admit a 
current of air to a set of pipes, or acts on 
wires like those of the piano so as to pro- 
duce à tunc. - i 

Barren, baren, e. [From 0.Fr. baraigne, 
brehaine, brehaigne, sterile, possibly from 
Armor, brechan, sterile.] Incapable of 
producing its kind; not prolific: applied 
to animals and vegetables; unproductive; 
unfruitful; sterile: applied to land; fig. 
not producing or leading to anything 
(barren speculation, barren of ideas); un- 
suggestive; uninstructivo.—n. A barren or 
unproductive tract of land.— Barrenly, 
bar'cn-li, adv, Unfruitfully.—Barrenness, 
bar’en-nes, n. The state or quality of being 
barren; sterility; want of fertility, in- 
structiveness, interest, or the like (barren- 
ness of invention). é 

Barretor, Barretry, baret-or, bar'et-ri, 2. 
Same as Barrator, Barratry. 4 

Barricade, bar-i-knd', n. [ Fr. barricade, 
from barre, n bar. Bau.) A temporary for- 
tification made of trees, earth, stones, or 
anything that will obstruct the progress 
of an enemy orserve for defence or security 
against his shot; a fence around or along 
the side of a space to be kept clear; an 
barrier or obstruction.—v.t.—barricaded, 
barrvading. To stop up by a barricade; 
to erect a barricade across; to obstruct.— 
Barricader, bar-i-küd'ér,z. One whoerects 
barricades, : A 

Barrier, bari-ċr, n. [Fr. barrière, a barrier, 
from barre, a bar. Bar.) A fence; a rail- 
ing; any obstruction; what hinders ap- 
oach, attack, or progress; what stands 
n the way; an obstacle; a limit or boun- 
dary of any kind; a line of separation.— 
Barrier reef, a coral-reef rising from a 
great depth to the level of low tide, encir- 
cling on island like a barrier, or running 
parallel to a coast, with a navigable chan- 
nel inside, as on the north-east coast of 
Australia, _ 

Barring, biring, part. of verb to bar, used 
as prep. Excepting; leaving out of ac- 
count. [Collog. H-Barring-out,n. The act 
of excluding à schoolmaster from school 
by barricading the doors and windows; & 
boyish sport at Christmas. 

Barrister, baris-tér, n. [From bar, ] A 
counsellor or advocate admitted to plead 
at the bar of a court of law in protection 
and defence of clients: a term more espe- 
cially used in England and Ireland, the 
corresponding term in Scotland being ad- 
vocate, in the United States counsellor. 

Barrow, bar'o, n. LA. Sax. berewe, a barrow, 
from beran, E. to bear, to carry; comp. 
bier.) A light small carriage, moved or 
carried by hand: when having a wheel it 
is a wheel-barrow. 

Barrow, har'o,n. [A. Sax. beorg, beorh, berg, 
a hill or funeral mound; Dan. Sw, G. berg, 
a hill; allied to bu hf A prehistoric or 
at least ancient sepulchral mound formed 
of earth or stones, found in Britain and 
elsewhere, nnd met with in various forms: 
often containing remains of the dead, im- 

—— de. ` 

rter, bir'tér, v.i. [O.Fr. barcter, barater, 
to cheat, to barter, barat, barate, deceit, 
barter: origin doubtful.] To traffic or 
trade by exchanging one commodity for 
another (and not for moncy).—v.t. To give 
in exchange; to exchange, as one commo- 
dity for another.—n. The act of exchang- 
ing commodities; the thing given in ex- 
change.—Barterer, bür'tér-ér, 2. One who 
bartera or trafics by exchanging commo- 
dities. 

Bartizan, bär’ti-zan, n. [Comp. O.Fr. bre- 
tesche, a fortification of timber; G. bret, a 
board.] A small turret projecting from 
the top part of a tower or wall, with aper- 
tures for archers to shoot through. 

Barwood, bür'wud, x. A red dye-wood 
brought from Africa; camwood. 

ta, ba-ri’ta, "t. Gr. barys, heavy; 
barytés, weight.) Oxide of barium, caile 
sometimes heavy-carth, generally foun Aan 
combination with sulphuric and carbonic 
acids, forming sulphate and carbonate 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mē, met, ber pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; tobe, tub, byll; oil, pound; fi, Se. abune—the Fr. u. 
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baryta, the former of which is called 
heavy-spar. Baryta is a gray powder with 
a sharp caustic alkaline taste.—Barytes, 
ba-11'téz, v. A namo of baryta or its sul- 

hate (heavy-spar).—Barytic, ba-ri'tik, a. 

f or containing baryta. 
Barytone, Baryton, bar'i-tón, a. [Gr. 
barya, heavy, and fonos, tone.) Ranging 
between tenor and bass; having a voice 
ranging between tenor and bass; Greek 
gram. having no accent marked on the last 
syllable, the grave being understood,—n. A 
male voice, the compass of which partakes 
of the bass and the tenor, but which does 
not descend so low as the one nor rise as 
high as the other; 4 person with à voice 
of this quailty; a deep brass instrument. 
Basalt, ba-salt’, n. (Gr. basaliés, of un- 
known origin.| A well-known igneons 
dark-gray or black rock occurring in the 
ancient trap and the recent volcanie series, 
and remarkable as often assuming the 


form of regularly prismatic columns, such | 
as are to be seen at Fingal's Cave in Stall, | 


or the Giant's Causewny in-the north of 
Treland.—Basaltic, biu-sultik, a. Pertain- 
ing to basalt; formed of or containing 
basalt.—Basaltiform, ba-salti-form, a. In 
the form of basalt; columnar. 

Basanite, baz'an-it, n. (Gr. basanos, the 
touchstone.] ‘Touchstone. 

Bascinet, bas'i-net, n. [O.Fr. bassinet, ba- 
cinet, dim. of bassin, bacin, a helmet in 
the form of a basin.} A light helmet, ori- 
ginally without a vizor 

Bascule, bas’ kal, n. [Fr.] An arrange- 
ment in bridges by which one portion bal- 
auces another.—Buseule bridge, a kind of 
drawbridge in which the roadway may 
be raised at will and kept iu an upright 
position by means of weights or other- 
wire, 

Base, biz, a. (Pr bas, low, from L.L. 
bassus, low, short, allied to Ir. bass, W. 
bas, Armor. baz, shallow.] Of little or no 
value; coarse in comparison (the base 
metals); worthless; fraudulently debased 
in value; spurious (base coin); of or per- 
taining to humble or illegitimate birth; 
of low station; lowly; of meam spirit; 
morally low; showing or proceeding froma 
mean spirit; deep; crave: applied to sounds, 
—n. pl. An old name for a skirt or some- 
thing similar worn by knights, £e. [MiL] 
—Basely, bisli, adv. In a base manner 
or condition; meanly; humbly; vilely.— 
Baseness, bás'nes, n, The state or quality 
of being base; meanness; lowness; vileness; 
worthlessness.— Base-born, a. Born in a 
base condition; of illegitimate birth.— 
Base.court, ». "The court or yard at the 
back of a house. : 

Base, bis, n. [Fr. base, L. basis, a base, a 
pedestal, from Gr. basis, a going, a foot 
a base, from baind, ta go.] The bottom of 
anything, considered as its support, or 
thé part of a thing on which it stands or 
rests; the opposite extremity to the apex; 
arch. the part between the bottom of a 
column and the pedestal or the floor; 
chem. one of those compound substances 
which unite with acids to form salts; dye- 
ing, a mordant; geom, the line or surface 
forming that part of a figure on which 
it is supposed to stand; mus. the bass; 
milit. a tract of country protected by for- 
tifications, or strong by natural advan- 
tazes, from which the operations of an 
Bu proceed; the place from which racers 
or tilters start; a —— Y posts the game 
of base-ball or prisoner's base, or an old 
ganio somewhat similar.—v.t.—baaed, bas- 

-ing. To lay the base or foundation of; to 

lace on a basis; to found. — Basal, Bas- 
, Basilary, bäs’al, baz'il-ér, baz‘il-n-ri, 

a. Of or pertaining toa base; situated at 
the base.— Baseless, bisles, a. Without 
a base; without grounds or foundation (a 
baseless rumour). — Basement, büs'ment, 
n. Arch. the lowest story of a building, 
whether above or below the ground.— 

asic, bas ik, e. Relating ton base; chem. 
performing the oflice of a base ina salt, or 
saving the base in excess.—Basicity, būs- 
isi-ti,n. Chem. the state of being à base; 
the power of an acid to unite with ono or 

more atoms of a base, — bail, a. A 
game somewhat similarto roundera,played 


Basic, Basicity. 
Basid i 


Basil, baz'il, n. 


Basilica, ba-zil'ik-a, n. 


Basilicon, ba-zil'ik-on, m. [L. 


resin, 
Basilisk, baz'il-isk, n. 


with a short bat and a ball by two parties 
or sides.—Base-line, n. A line adopted as 
n base or foundation from which future 
—— are carried on, or on which 
they depend or rest, as in surveying, mili- 
tary alfaira, &c—Base-moulding,n. Arch, 
one of the projecting mouldings placed 
above the plinth of a building or column. 
Bash, bash, v.t. [Scand.: Dan. bask, a slap, 
baske, to slap; akin to box, to fight.] To 
pent per y; to knock out of shape. 
Colloq. 
Bashaw, ba-sha’,n. (Per. dásha, páshah.) 


A pasha, 3 
Bashful, bash'ful, a. [Forabashful.] Easily 
put to confusion; modest to excess; difli- 
dent: shy.—Bashfally, bash'ful-li, «dv. In 
a bashful manner; very modestly. —Bash- 
fulness, bash'fnl-nes, n. The quality of 
being bashful; excessive modesty; timor- 
ous shyness. 


Bashi-bazouk, bash'e-ba-zok", m. [Turk.] 


A kind of irregular soldier in the Turkish 
army, a member of a corps collected has- 
tily in a time of emergency. 


Basial,t ba’si-al, a, (1s. busim, n kiss.) Re- 


lating to or consisting of a kiss. 

Under Base, n. 

fum, ba-sid'i-um, n. pl. Basidia, ba- 
sid'i-a, (Gr. basis, a base, and eidos, like- 
ness.] Bot. the cell to which the spores of 
some fungi are attached, 


Basil, baz’il, n. [O.Fr. bisel, perhaps from 


L bis, denoting doubleness, Bezel is the 
same word.] The slope at the edge of a 
cutting tool, as of a chisel or plane.—v.t. 
To grind the edge (of a tool) to an angle. 
{Shortened from 0.Fr. 
basilic, from Gr. basilikos, royal, basileus, 
aking.] A plant, a native of India, culti- 
vated in Europe as an aromatic pot-herb, 
nud used for tlavouring dishes, — Basil- 
thyme, x. A British plant with bluish- 
purple flowers and a fragrant aromatic 
smell.—Basil-weed, n. Wild-basil or field: 
basil, a plant common in woods and 
copses, 
Basilar, Under Base, n. r 
Basilian, ba-zili-an, a. Belonging to the 
order of St. Basil, an order of monks 
founded in the fourth century in Cappa- 
docia by a saint of that name.—a, A monk 
of the order of St. Dasil. 
[L., from Gr. bas- 
ilike, a colonnade, lit. a royal colonnade 
or porch, from basileus, a King.] Origin- 
ally, the name applied by the Romans 
to their public halls: usually of rectangu- 
lar form, with a^middle and two side aisles 
and an apse at the end. The — en 
of these was followed in the early Chris- 
tian churches, and the name is now ap- 
plied to some of the churches in Rome by 
way of distinction, or to other churches 
built in imitation of the Roman basilicas. 
— Basilical, Basilican, ba-zil'ik-al, ba-zil'- 
ik-an, d. In the manner of or pertaining 
toa basilica; anat. applied to the middle 
vem of the right arm and the interior 
branch of the axillary vein (royal vein). 
silicon, 
from Gr, basilikos, royal.] An ointment 
composed of yellow wax, black pitch, and 


(Gr. basiliskos, lit. 
little king, from basiteus, Ae A fabu- 
lous creature formerly believed in, and 
variously regarded as a kind of serpeit 
lizard, or dragon, and sometimes identifiec 
with the cockatrice; 2 name of several 
reptiles of the lizard tribe with a crest or 
hood; a largo piece of ordnance formerly 
usei . 


Basin, Léen, n. [Fr. bassin, O.Fr. bacin, 


a dim. of bae, à wide open vessel, same as 
E. back, a brewer's vat. Bacr.] A vessel or 
dish of some size, usually circular, rather 
broad and not very deep, used to hold 
water for washing, and for various other 
purposes; any reservoir for water, natural 
or artificial; the whole tract of country 
drained by a river and its tributaries; 
geol. an aggregate of strata dipping to- 
wards a common axis or centre; strata or 
deposits lying in n depression in older 


rocks. 
Basis, bás'is, n. pl. Bases, bäs’cz. [L. and 


Gr, basis, the foundation. Basr.] A base; 


Bask, 


Bas-rellef, 


Bass, bas, a. A variety of bitter 





a foundation or on which something 
rests; jig. grounds or foundation. 
‘bask, v.i. [Formerly to bathe, a word 
of Scandinavian origin=Icel. batha 
the one's self—sik being the 
ronoun. Buskisasimilar form) To lie 
n warmth; to be exposed to genial heat; 
Jig. to be at ease and thriving under benign 
influences.—v.t. To warm by continued ex- 
posure to heat; to warm with genial heat. 
—Basking-shark, n. A species of shark, 
so called from its habit of lying on the 
surface of the water basking in the sun. 
Basket, basket, n. [Possibly of Celtic ori- 
gin; comp. W. basged or basgarwd, Ir. 
caid, a basket; W. basg, a netting or piece 
of wickerwork.] A vessel made of twiga, 
rushes, thin strips of wood, or other flex- 
ible materials interwoven; as much as a 
parkos uU hold.—v.t. zo pis m a basket. 
—Basket-carriage, n. ght carriage 
made of wickerwork.—Basket-hilt, n. A 
hilt, as of a sword or rapier, which covers 
the hand, and defends it from injury. 
Basque, bask, n. A language of unknown 
affinities spoken in parts of France and 
Spain on both sides of the Pyrenees at the 
angle of the Bay of Biscay, sup to 
represent the tongue of the ancient Iberi- 
ans, the primitive inhabitants of Spain; 
Biscayan or Euskarian.—a. Pertaining to 
the people or language of Biscay. 
Bazso-rilievo, bas’ or bü're-lef, 
bás'so-re-Iya vo, n, [Fr. bas It. basso, low, 
and relief, It. rilievo, relicf.] A sculpture 
in low relief; a mode of sculpturing figures 
on a flat surface, the figures being ra 
above the surface, but'not so much as iu 
high relief or alto-rilievo. F 
Bass, Basse, bis, 2. [A corruption of barse 
A. Sax. bers, G. bars, D. baars, a perch] 
The name of various British and Ameri- 
can sea-fishes allied to the perch, soms of 
them of considerable size used as food. 
Bass, biis, n. [Same as bast, the £ being 
dropped or changed to 3. Basr.] The 
American iinden or lime tree; a mat made 
of bast; a hassock.—Bass-wood, n. The 
American lime-tree or its timber. 


Bass, bis, a. [It. basso, deep, low. Base, a. 


Mus. the lowest part in the harmony o 
a musical composition, whether vocal or 
instrumental; the lowest male voice.—a. 
Mua. low; deep; grave —v.t.t To sound in 
a deep tone, (Shak. Kat, To sing n bass 
xart.—Bass-clef, n. The character shaped 
ike an inverted C put at the beginning of 
the bass-staff.—Bass-stafi, n. The staff on 
which are written the notes belonging to 
the bass of a harmonized composition.— 
Bass-viol, n. A violoncello. al 

e ale 
brewed by the firm Dass & Co. of Burton- 
on-Trent. 

Basselisse, bislis, a. [Fr. basse-lisse, low 
verb] Wrought with a horizontal warp: 
said of a kind of tapestry, ns distinzuished 
from hautelisse tapestry, or that wrought 
with a perpendicular warp. 

Basset, bas'sct or bas-set”, n. [Fr. bassetle; 
lt. bassetta.] An old game at cards, re- 
sembling modern faro. 

Basset, bas'zet, n. A miner's term for the 
outcrop or surface edge of any inclined 
stratum.—v.i. Mining, to incline upwards, 
so as to appear at the surface; to crop out. 

Basset-horn, bas'set-horn, n. (14. baszelto 
somewhat low, and E. korn.) A musical 
instrument, a sort of clarinet of enlarged 
dimensions and extended —— 

Bassinet, basi-net, 1. [Probably a dim. 
from Fr. berceau, a eradle.] A wicker-bas- 
ket with a covering or h over one end, 
in which young children are placed by way 
of cradle. 

Bassoon, has-sün’, n. [Fr. basson; It. baz- 
zone, aug. of basso, low.] A musical wind- 
instrument of the reed order, blown with 
a bent metal mouthpiece, and holed and 
keyed like the clarinet. it serves for the 
bass among w wind-instruments, a3 
hautboys, tintes, &c.—Bassoonist, bas-en'- 

st, m. A perform on the bassoon. 
, so-rin, n. A substance ex- 
tracted from guim-t canth and eum of 

Bassora inb ch is almost entirely com- 


of it), by treating th 
cessively th water, AW renim 





t 
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Bass-relief, bas’r2-léf, n. BAS-RELIEF., 
bast, a. [A. Sax. best=Icel. Sw. D. 
and G. Lost, bark, perhaps from root 
The inner bark of exogenous 
ally of the lime, consisting of 
Sr we of fibres; rope or matting 
bás'tá, interj. [It.] Enough! stop! 


Bastard, bas'térd, n. (O.Fr. bastard, from 
bast (Fr. bát), a pack-saddle, with the com- 
mon termination -ard added to it, refer- 
ring to the old locution jila de bast, son of 
a pack-saddle, the old saddles beine often 
used by way of beds or to serve as pillows. } 
A natural child; a child begotten an 
born out of wedlock; an illegitimate or 
spurious child; what is spurious or inferior 
in quality; n kind of impure, soft, brown 

sugar; a kind of sweet, heady Spanish 
wine (Shak.).—a. Begotten and born out of 
lawful matrimony; illegitimate; spurious; 
not genuine; false; adulterate; impure; 
not of the first or usual order or character. 

t bas'térd-izm, n. ardy. 

—Bastardize, las'térd-iz, v.t —bastardized, 

—— To pues More to bea 
bast a 4 "his a. 

tard; spurious.—Bastard 


y. bas’terd-i, n. 
The state of being a bastard, or begotten 
and born out of lawful wedlock.—Bastard- 
wing,n. A group of stif feathers attached 
3 ES Done of a bird's wing that represents 
e thumb. 
Baste, bist, v.t.—basted, basting. [Allied to 
Icel, beysta, to strike, to beat, Dan. bóste, 
to beat. As term in cookery the origin 
may be different.] To beat with a stick; 
to cudgel; to give a beating to; to drip 
butter or fat upon meat in roasting it. 
te, bast, pt [O.Fr. bastir, lit. to sew 
with Last, the fibres of bast having been 
need as thread. Bast.) Tosew with long 
stitches, and usually to keep parts together 
temporarily; to sew slightly. — Basting, 
básting.n. The long stitches by whic 
pieces of garments are loosely attached to 
each other. : 
e, Bastille, bas-tel', n. {ie bastille, 
u fortress, O,Fr. bastir, to build.) A tower 
orfortification.—The Bastille,an old castle 
= Aut used ae a BER leg eh ed 
D eenrag pulation in 1789. 
Bastinado, —— n. [Sp. bastonada 
from baston, a stick, a baton.) A sounc 
beating with n stick or cudgel; a mode of 
EE 
ohammedan, ing the soles 
of the feet with n rid at: To beat with 
a stick or cudgel; to beat on the soles of 
the feet, as a judicial punishment. 
Bastion, bas'ti-on, n. i and Sp. bastion, 
from O.Fr. and Sp. tir, Fr. batir, to 
build.) Fort. a huge mass of earth, faced 
with + brick, or stones, standing out 
with an angular form from the nate 
at the les of a fortification.—Bastion- 


B bas'ti- 
rovided with bastions. 

n. [A Celtic word: Ir. and Armor. 
bat, a xx A heavy stick or club; a 
ece of wood shaped somewhat like the 
road en an oar, and. provided with a 
round handle, used in driving the ball in 
cricket and similar es; a batsman or 
d Toce of 2 brick; a DOREM 

—batled, ng. Tomanage 2 or pla 
with one at cricket.—Batlet, Batler, Fatt. 
let, bat‘lér, n. [Dim. of mrs A small 
bat or 2 icce of wood with a handle 
for beat en when taken out of the 
Mb Bateman Batter, bats'man, bat’tr, 
n. —— the player who wields the bat. 


m 
5 wings which 
e 


on 
———— a 
Batf mode of 


ut night Dy incen uf a light and nets; the 





birds being roused fly towards the light 
and are entangled in the nets, i 
Batavian, ba-tà'vi-an, a. [From L. Batavi, 
a people anciently inhabiting an island at 
the mouth of the Rhine.] Pertaining to 
Holland or its inhabitants, or to Batavia 
in Java the capital of the Dutch East 
Indies.—n. A Dutchman or inhabitant of 


Batavia. 
Batch, bach, n. [From the verb to bake.] 
The quantity of bread baked at one time; 


any quantity of a thing made at once; a 
number a individuals or articles similar 
to each other. : 

Bate,! bat, n. [Abbrev. of debate.) Strife; 
contention. [Shak.] » 

Bate, bát. v.t.—bated, bating. (Abbrev. of 
abate.] To abate, lessen, or reduce; to 
leave out; to take away; to weaken, dull, 
or blunt (NhaX.)2.—7.1.1 To grow or become 
less; to lessen.—Bating, bát'ing, ppr. used 
as prep. Abating; taking away; deduct- 
ing; excepting.— Batement, bätiment, n. 
Abatement. y 

Bateau, bi-to', n. ar A light broad and 
flat boat used in Canada; also the pontoon 
of a flouting bridge. 

Bath, bath, n. 44 Sax. beth, a bath=Icel. 

th, Dan. D. G. Lad; from root of bake; 
bask is akin.] The immersion of the body 
or a part of it in water or other fluid or 
medium; a vessel for holding water in 
which to plunge, or wash the body; an 
apparatus or contrivance for exposing the 
suríace of the body to water or other diffu- 
sible Door (as oil, medicated fluids, steam, 

&c.); a building in which people may 
bathe; an apparatus for regulating the 
heat in chemical processes, by interpos- 
ing a quantity of sand, water, &c., be- 
tween the fire and the vessel to be heat- 
— of the Bath, a British order 
of knighthood instituted at the coronation 
of Henry IV. in 13%, and revived by 
George I. in 1725. It received this name 
from the candidates for the honour being 
put into a bath the preceding evening, 
todenotea purification or abzolution from 
evil deeds. —Bathe, barn, v.t.— bathed, bath- 
ing. [A. Sax. bathian, from bath, a bath= 
Icel. batha, Dan. bade, D. and G. baden. 
Barn.) To subject to a bath; to immerse 

in water, for pleasure, health, or cleanli- 

ness; to wash, moisten, or suffuse with 
any liquid ; to immerse in or surround 

with kariung analogous to water. —v.i. 

To take à bath; to be or lie in a bath; to 

be in water or in other liquid; to be im- 

mersed or surrounded as if with water.— 

Bather, büin'ér, n. One who bathes.— 
— n. A fixed covered shed in 
which bathers dress and undress.—Bath- 

e,n. A covered vehicle, driven 
into the water, in which bathers dress and 
undress.—Bath-room,n. A room for bath- 


ing in. 
Bath, bith. n. [Heb.] A Hebrew liquid 
measure, the tenth part of a homer. 
Bath-brick, bith’brik, n. (From the town 
of Bath, in Somersetshire] A prepara- 
tion of siliceous earth in the form of a 
brick, used for cleaning knives, &c,—Bath- 
bun,m. A sort of light sweet roll or bun, 
generally mixed with currants, &c.—Bath- 
air, n. A small carriage capable of 
being pushed along by an attendant: used 
by invalids.—Bath-metal, n. An alloy of 
copper and zinc in nearly equal propor- 
tions.—Bath-stone, n. A species of lime- 
stone extensively worked near Bath, and 
belonging to the oolite formation. 
thometer, ba-thom'et-ér, n. [Gr. bathos, 
depth, and metron, a measure.) An ap- 
paratus for taking soundings, especially 
one in which a sounding-line is dispensed 
with.—Bathymetrical, bath-i-met'ri-kal, 
a. [Gr. bathys, deep, and mefron.) Per- 
taining to bathymetry, or to depth under 
— poet E -thim’et-ri,n. The 
art of sounding or of measuring depths in 


the Fea. 
Bat-horse, ba'hors, n. [Fr. bát, a pack-sad- 
del A pack-horee; a baggage-horse. 


BATMAN. 
Bathos, bá'thos,n. [Gr. bathos, from bathys, 
deep. ludicrous descent from the ele- 
yated to the mean in writing or — D 
;anti-climax.—Bathetic,t ba-thct’- 


ik, a. [Formed on type of pathetic from 
vathos.] Relating to bathos; sinking; 
rom the lofty to the mean. 

Bathybius, ba-thib'i-us, m. (Gr. bathys, 
deep, and bios, life.] A name for masses 
of animal matter (or what appears to be 
so) found covering the sea-bottom at great 
depths, and similar to protoplasm, 

Bating. Under IATE. 7 ; 
Batist, Batiste, bii-ttst’, n. (Er, batiste, 
from its inventor Baptiste.] A fine linen 
cloth made in Flanders and Picardy, a 
kind of cambric. 

Batman, ba'/man, n. [Fr. bat, a pack-sad- 
die.) A person having charge of the cook- 
ing utensils of each company of aregiment 
of soldiers on foreign service, and. of the 
horse (bat-horse! that carries them.—Bat- 
money, by'mun-i,n. Money paid toa bat- 
man. 

Baton, bat'on, n. (Fr. bâton, O.Fr. baston; 
akin baste, to beat.] A staff or club; a 
truncheon, the official badge of various 
oflicials of widely different rank; the stick 
gitn which ‚a conductor of music bents 

ime, 

Batrachia, ba tri'ki-a, ». pl. [Gr. batra- 
chos, a frog.) Frog-like animals; a group 
of amphibious animals, otherwise known 
as the tailless Amphibia, or frogs, toads, 
&c. When young they breathe hy gills.— 
Batrachian, ba-tri’ki-an, a. Pertaining 
tothe Batrachia.—n. One of the Batrachia. 
—Batrachoid, bat'ra-koid, a. Having the 
deg of a frog; pertaining to the Batra- 
chia. 

Batta, bat'ta, ». An allowance made to 
British officers serving in the East Indies 
over and above their pay. 

| Battalion, bat-tal’yon, ». [Fr. bataillon, It. 
battaglione, aug. of battaglia, a battle or 
body of soldiers. Barrıx.] A body ofin- 

fantry, varying from about 300 to 1000 
men, and usually forming n division of a 
regiment.—Battalioned, bat-tal'yond, a. 
Formed into battalions. 

Batten, bat/n, v.t. [Icel. batna, to grow 
better, from root bat, bet in better.) To 
fatten; to make fat; to make plump by 
plentcons feeding.—v.i, To grow or become 
fat; to feed greedily; to gorge. 2 

Batten, bat’n, a. (kr, bâton, a stick.) A 
long piece of wood from 1 inch to 7 inches 
broad, and from 4 in. to ch in. thick; a 
plank; naut. one of the slips of wood used 
to keep a tarpaulin close over a hatchway; 
weav. a lathe.—v.t. To fasten with battens 
(to batten down the hatches). 

Batter, bat'ér, v.t. (Er. battre, Tt. battere, 
from L.L. batere, a form of L. batuere, to 
beat, whence also batile.] To beat with 
successive blows; to beat with violence, so 
as to bruise or dent; to assail by a batter- 
ing-ram or ordnance; to wear or impnir, 
ns by beating, long service, or the like 
many in pp.).—v.t. To make attacks, as 

y a battering-ram or ordnance. — Batter, 
bat’er, n. A mixture of several ingredi- 
ents, as flour, eggs, &c., beaten together 
with some 55* into a paste, and used in 
cookery.—Battering-ram, ». An engine 
former Y used to beat down the walls of 
besieged places, consisting of a large beam, 
with a head of iron somewhat resembling 
the head of a ram, whence its name.— 

—— bat'éri, n. [Fr. batterie.] The 
act of battering?; n small body of cannon 
for field operations, with complement of 
wagons, artillerymen, &c.; ux parapet 
thrown up to cover a gun or guns and the 
men employed in loading, &c.; a number 
of guns placed near each other and in- 
tended to act in concert; elect. an appara- 
tus for originating an electric current; a 
series of connected Leyden jars that ma 
be discharged together; law, the unlawfu 
rege of a person. 

Battle, bat'l, n. (Fr. bataille, from L.L. bat- 
alia, batualia, a fight; from L. batuere, to 
beat, to fence. BATTER.) A fight or encoun- 
ter betwcen enemiesoropposingarmies; an 
engagement; more especially a general en- 
gagement between large bodies of troops; 
a combat, conflict, or struggle; a division 
of an army?.— To give battle, to attack; to 
join battle, to mect in hostilo encounter. 
Battle is the appropriate word for great 
engagements. Fight has reference to ac- 
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tual conflict; a man may take part in a 
battle, and have no share in the Jighting. 
Combat is a word of greater dignity than 
Jight, but agrees with it in denoting close 
encounter.—v.i,—battled, battling. To join 
in battle; to contend; to struggle; to strive 
or exert one's self.—Battle-axe,». An axe 
anciently used as a weapon of war.—Bat- 
tie feld, n. The ficld or scene of a battle. 
Battlement, bat']-ment, n. [Perhaps from 
O.Fr. bastille, a fortress, bastiller, to for- 
tify, to embattle, modified by the intlu- 
cence of E. battle.) A notched or indented 
parapet,originally constructed fordefenco, 
afterwards for ornament, formed by u se- 
ries of rising parts culled cops or merlons, 
separated by openings called crenelles or 
embrasures, the latter intended to be fired 
through. — Battled, bat'ld, a. Furnished 
or strengthened with battlements, 

Battledore, Battledoor, bat/1-dor, n. [From 
Sp. batidor, n beater, from batir, to beat.] 
An instrument with a handle and a flat 
board or mm, used to strike a ball or 
shuttlecock; a racket, i 

Battology, bat-tol'o-ji, n. (Gr. battologia, 
from buttoz, a stammerer, and logos, dis- 
course.) Idle talk or babbling; a needless 
repetition of words. 

Battue, bat-tít, n. [Fr., from battre, to bcat.] 
A kind of sport in which the game ís 
driven by a body of beatera from under 
coverintoa limited area where the animals 
can be easily shot. 

Bauble, by'bl, n. [O.Fr. babole, a toy or 
baby-thing; from same Celtic root as babe.] 
A short stick with a fool's head, anciontly 
carried by the fools uttached to great 
houses; a trifling piece of finery; some- 
thing showy without real value; a gewgaw; 
a tritlo. 

Baulk, bak. Same as Balk. . 

Bavin, bav'in, x. [Perhaps connected with 
O.Fr. bafe, a faggot.) A faggot of brush- 
wood; light and combustible wood used 
for lighting fires, 

Bawble, ba’bl, n. Same ns Bawhle. 

Bawd, bad, n. [O.Fr. baud, bold, wanton, 
from G, bald= E, bold.] A person who keeps 
a house of prostitution or acts as a go-be- 
tween in illicit a1nours,—Bawdry,bad'ri.n. 
Lewdness; obscenity; fornication. |Shak.] 
—Bawdy, ba'di, a. Obscene; lewd; inde- 
cent; smutty; unchaste. Hence Bawdily, 
Bawdiness, SS n 

Bawl, bol, v.i. [A word imitative of sound; 
akin bell, bellow; L. bato, to bleat.] To cry 
out with a loud full sound; to make vehe- 
ment or clamorous outcrics; to shout.— 
v.t. To proclaim by outcry; to shout out.— 
n. A vehement cry or clamour.—Bawler, 
balér, n. One who bawls, . 

Bay, bá,n. [Fr. baie, L.L. baia, a bay; of 
doubtful origin.) A rather wide recess in 
the shore of a sea or Inke; the expanse of 
water between two capes or headlands; a 
gulf; any recess resembling a bay.—Bay- 

alt, n. Coarse-grained salt; salt obtained 
oy the natural evaporation of gea-water.— 
ay-window, n. A window forming a re- 
cesa or bay in a room, and projecting out- 
wards on a py polygonal plan. — 
Bay-wood,n. A variety of mahogany ex- 
ee from Honduras, or the Bay of Hon- 
uras. 

Bay, bi, n. [Fr. baie, L. bacca, a berry.) 
The laurel-tree, noble laurel, or sweet-bay; 

a garland or crown bestowed as a prizo 

for victory or excellence, consisting of 

branches-of the laurel; hence, fame or 
renown; laurels: in this sense chictly in 
ural. 

ay, bä,n. [O.Fr. abai, abbai, a barking, 

abbayer, to bark; Mod. Fr. abot, a barking, 

aux abois, at bay; comp. Fr. bayer, to gape, 

or stand gaping. Anasm.] The bark of a 

dog; especially, a deep-toned bark.— At 

bay, so hard pressed by enemies ns to be 
compelled to turn round and face them 
from impossibility of esca pe.—v.i. To bark; 
to bark with a deep sound.—v.t. To bark 
at; to follow with barking (Shak.); to ex- 





an East Indian bird somewhat like the 
bullfinch which weaves 2 pendulous nest, 

Bayadeer, Bayadere, ba-ya-der, n. [Pg. 
bailadeira, from bailar, to dance.] In the 
East Indies, n professional dancing girl. 

Bayberry, bi’be-ri, n. The fruit of the bay- 
tree; also the wax-myrtle and its fruit. N 

Bayonet, bi'on-et, n. [O.Fr. bayonnette, Fr. 
baionnette, usually derived from Bayonne 
in France, because bayonets are said to 
have been first made there.] A short tri- 
angular sword or dagger, made so that it 
may be fixed upon the muzzle of a rifle or 
musket.—v.t. To stab with a bayonet; to 
compel or drive by the bayonet. 

Bayou, bi-X, n. (Fr. boyau, a gut, a long 
narrow passage.] In tho United States a 
channel proceeding from a lake or a river. 

Bazaar, Bazar, bu zur’, n. [Per. büzár.) In 
the Eust, a place where goods are exposed 
for sale, usually consisting of small shops 
or stalls in a narrow street or series of 
streots; a series of connected shops or stalls 
in a European town; a sale of miscellane- 
ous articles in furtherance of some chari- 
table or other purpose; a fancy fair. 

Bdellium, del'li-um, n. [L. bdellium, Gr. 
büelluon, from Heb.) An aromatic gum- 
resin brought chiefly from Africa and In- 
dia, in pieces of different sizes and figures, 
used as a perfume and a medicine, exter- 
nally of a dark reddish brown, internally 
clear, and not unlike glue. 

Be, be, v.i. substantive verb, pres. am, art, 
is, are; pret. was, wast or wert, were; subj. 
pres. be; pret. were; imper. be; pp. been; 
ppr. being, [One of the three verbal roots 
required in the conjugation of the sub- 
stantive verb, the others being am and 
waa, A. Sax, bed, I am, beón, tu be; G. bin, 
I am; allied to L. Fui, I was, Skr. bt, to 
be. It is now chiefly used in the subjunc- 
tivo, imperative, infinitive, and parti- 
ciples, being seldom used in the present 
tense. Ax and Was.] To have a real 
state or existence; to éxist in the world of 
fact, whether physical or mental; to exist 
in or have a certain state or quality; to 
become; to remain. -. The most common 
use of the verb to be is to assert connec- 
tion between a subject nnd a predicate, 
forming what is called the copula; as, he 
is good; John was at home; or to form the 
compound tenses of other verbs.—Being, 
being, n. Existence, whether real or only 
in the mind; that which has life; a liviug 
existence; a creature.—Be-all, n. All that 
is to be. [Shak] ` 

Beach, bech, n. [ origin donb ul; comp.Icel, 
bakki, Sw. backe, Dan. bakke, à bank, the 
shore; or from old bealch, to belch, allud- 
ing to the washing up of pebbles, &c.] That 
part of the shore of a sea or lake which is 
washed by the tide and waves; the strand. 
—Raised beaches, in geol. a term appien 
to those long terraced level pieces of land, 
consisting of sand and gravel, and con- 
taining marine shells, now, it may be,a 
considerable distance above and away 
from the sen. — v.t. To run (a vessel) on a 
beach. — Beached, bécht, a. Having a 
beach; bordered by a beach; formed by, or 
consisting of, n beach. [Shak.] — Be : 
bech'i,a. Having a beach or beaches; con- 
sisting of a beach or beaches. [Shak.] 

Beacon, bi’kn, n. (A. Sax. been, beácen, a 
beacon; hence beck, beckon.) An object 
visible to some distance, and serving to 
notify the presence of danger, as a light 
or signal shown to notify the approach of 
an enemy, or to warn seamen of the pre- 
sence of rocks, shoals, &c.; hence, any- 
thing used fora kindred purpose.—v.t. To 


"light up by a beacon; to illumine: to sig- 


— it A servo as a T a. Beacon- 
e, bYkn-43,n. Mone id for the main- 
tenance of Deacons.—Beaconed, boknd, a. 
Having a beaco 


n. 

Bead, bid N. oh. Sax. bed, bead a cr, 
from biddan, Ü pray. From beads: Kap 
used to count prayers (as in the rosary), 
the word which originally meant prayer 
came to mean what counted the prayers. 
Bip.] A little perforated ball of gold, 
amber, glass, &c., strung with others on a 
thread, and often worn round the neck as 

an ornament, or used to form a : 

small globular body, as a drop of quid 


and tho like; arch. and joinery, a small 
round moulding somctimes cut so as to 
resemble a series of 3 or, pearls; an 
astragal.—v.t. To mark or ornament with 


beads.— Beaded, bed'ed, a. Furnished 
with beads; —Beady, bed'i, a. Con- 
sisting of or containing beads; bead-like. 
—Bead-proof, a. Carrying bubbles on the 


a. 
surface after being shaken: said of spirit- 
uous liquors.— -roll,n. A list of per- 
sons for the repose of whose souls a cer- 
tain number of prayera is to be said; 
hence, any list or catalogue.—Beads-man, 
"n. A man employed in praying, gener- 
ally in praying for another; one privilege 
to claim certain alms or charitics.—Beads- 
woman, n. The feminine equivalent of 

Beadle, bedi, n. [A. Sax. bydel, ah 

ea e "i D n". n T . 2 era 

a beadle, from beódan, to bid. Bu. x 
messenger or crier of a court; a parish 
officer whose business is to punish petty 
offenders; a church officer with various 
subordinate duties, — Beadleship, bi'dl- 
ship, n. The office of a beadle. 

Beagle, hü’gl, n. (Comp. Ir. and Gael. beag, 
little.) A small smooth-haired, hanging- 
eared hound, formerly kept to hunt hares. 

Beak, bék, n. [Fr. bec, from the Celtic— 
Armor. bek, beg, Ir. and Gael. bec, a 
The bill or neb of a bird; anything in some 
way resembling a bird's bill; the bill-like 
mouth of some fishes, reptiles, &c.; a 
Jointed piece of wood fortified with brass, 

astened to the prow of ancient galleys, 

and intended to pierce the vessels of an 
enemy; a similar, but infinitely more 
powerful appendage of iron or steel in 
modern war-ships.—Beaked, bekt, a. Hav- 
ing a beak or something resembling a 
beak; beak-shaped; rostrate. 

Beaker, btk’ér, n. |Icel. bikarr, D. beker, 
G. becher, from LL. bicarium, a cup, 
from Gr. bikos, a wine-jar.] A large dri 
ing cu P or glass. 

Beam, btm, n. LA. Sax. bedm, a beam, a 

ost, a tree, a Zar of light; D. boom, G. 
tunm, a trec.] A long straight and strong 
piece of wood or iron, especially when 
1olding an important place in some struc- 
ture, and serving for support or consolida- 
tion; a horizontal piece of timber in a 
structure; the part of a balance from the 
ends of which the scales are suspended; 
the pole of a carriage which runs between 
the horses; a cylindrical piece of wood, 
making part of a loom, on which the warp 
is wound before weaving; one of the strong 
timbers stretching across a ship from one 
side to the other to support the decks and 
retain the sides at their proper distance; 
the oscillating lever of a steam-engine 
forming the communication between the 
— and the crank-shaft; a ray of 

ight, or more strictly a collection of 

parallel rays emitted from the sun or 
other body.—v.t. To emit rays of light or 
beams; to give out radiance; to shine.— 
Beamful, bém'ful, a. Beaming; bright.— 
Beamless, bém'les, a. Emitting no TATE 
of light; rayless.—Beamy, bém'i, a. Like 
n beam; heavy or massive; emitting beams 
or rays of light; radiant.—Beam-compass, 
n. An instrument consisting of a wooden 
or brass beam, having sliding sockets that 
any — or penei points: used for de- 
scribing large circles. 

Bean, bén, n. LA. Sax. bedn = Icel, ba 


„n. The n who presided as king 
CUI CHORDS 
n s y g n 
buried in the welfth nicht mk ae 
Bear, bir, v.t. pret. bore formerly bare); 
p. borne; pr. bearing. LA. beran= 
cel. bera, Dan. bære, to 


, to carry, to 
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bring forth; D. baren, G. (gebdren, to 
bring forth; cog. L. ferre, Gr. phercin, Skr. 
to bear, to support. Akin are birth 
» bairn, barrow.] To support, hold 
up, or sustain, as a Weight; to suffer, en- 
dure, undergo, or tolerate, as pain, loss, 
blame, &c.; to carry or convey; to have, 
— on, or contain; to bring forth 
or produce, as the fruit of plants or the 
young of animals. [Born is the passive 
—— in the tense of brought forth by 
a female, as the child was born; but we 
say actively, she has borne a child. Born 
attributively, borne not.]— To 
down, to overcome by force.—To lear 
out, to give support or countenance to (a 
person or thine); to uphold, corroborate, 
establish, justify.—To bear up, to support; 
to keep from sinking.—7 bear a hand, to 
lend aid; to give assistance.— To bear in 
mind, toremember.—yv.i. To suffer, as with 
pain; to be patient; to endure; to produce 
(fruit); to be fruitiul ; to lean, weigh, or 
rest burdensomely; to tend; to be directed 
or move in a certain way (to bear back, 
to bear out to sea, to bear down upon the 
enemy}; to relate; to refer: with upon; to 
be situated as to some point of the com- 
nme with respect to something else.— To 
r up, to have fortitude; to be firm; not 
to sink. — To bear with, to tolerate; to be 
— to forbear to resent, oppose, or 
punish.— Bearable, bära-bl, a. Capable 
of being borne, endured, or tolerated.— 
Besrably, bära-bli, adv. In a bearable 
manner.— , birér,n. One who or 
that which bears, sustains, supports, car- 
ries, conveys, &c.—Bearing, bir'ing, m. 
Theact of one —— — in which 
a person comports himsélf; carriage, mien 
or behaviour; import, effect, or force (of 
words); that part of a shaft or axle which 
is in connection with its support; the 
Jon or point of the compass in which 
an object is seen; relative position or di- 
rection; a figure on a heraldic shield.— 


Be - n. Tho rein by which the 
head of a horse is held up in driving. 
ar, bir. n. LA. . bera, a bear= D. beer, 


G. bdr, Icel. bera.) A name common to 
various quadrupeds of the carnivorous 
onder and of the plantigrade group. hav- 
shagzy hair and a very short tail, the 
most notable SE the brown or black 
bear of Europe, the crisly bear of the 
Rocky Mountains, the white or Polar 
&c.; the name of two constellations 
in the northern hemisphere, calléd the 
Greater and Lesser Bear; jig. a rude or 
uncouth man; in stock-exchange slang, a 
person who does all ho can to bring down 
Bey cane: paced LOT Pal, who tries to 
cheap: o on ‚who tries to 
A the Sien that he may fell dear.— 
Bearish, bárish, a. Resembling a bear; 
rude; violent in conduct; surly.— Bear- 
RET ne sport of baiting bears with 
dozs.— -bine, Bear-bind, n. A climb- 
ing ave of the convolvulus family, with 
a milky juice and large beautiful flowers. 
—Bear-garden, n. A place in which bears 
nre kept for rt, us bear-baiting. &c.; 
dë place of disorder or tumult,—Bear- 
eader,n. One who leads about a trained 
bear. —Bear-pit, n. A pit or sunk area in 
& zoological garden for keeping bears. — 
Bear's-ear 


mrose, so. 
8 ar's- | 


¿nn A species 

called from the shape of the leaf.—Be 
foot, n. A herbaceous plant of the helle- 
bore genus, having a rank smell and purga- 
tive and emetic properties.--Bear's-grease 
n. The fat of the bear, but often the fato 
some other animal substituted, used for 
Mee the growth of the hair. 


of grain; n barb, as of an arrow.—v.t. To 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mč, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


that word.—Beardless, börd/les, a. With- 
out a beard; hence, of persons of the male 
gex, young; not having arrived at man- 
hood. —Beard-grass, n. The name given 
to two well-known British grasses, from 
the bearded appearance of the panicle.— 
Ww - A lichen * clothes 
trees with a shagey gray growth. : 

Beast, bist, n. [Or beste, from L. bestia, 
abesst] Any four-footed animal, as dis- 
tinguished from birds, insects, fishes, and 
man; as opposed to man, any irrational 
animal; a brutal man; a disgusting per- 
son.—Beastish, best'ish, a. Like a beast; 
brutal [Mil.]—Beastliness, bést'li-nes,n. 
The state or quality of being beastly; bru- 
tality; filthiness.—Beastly, bústli, a. Like 
a beast; brutish; brutal; filthy; contrary 
to the nature and dignity of man. 

Beat, bet. v.t. pret. beat; pp. beat, beaten; 
pr. beating. LA. Sax. beatan  Icel. bauta, 
játa, O.M.G. pózan, to beat; akin butt, 
abut, bectle (a malleti.] To strike repeat- 
edly; tolay repeated blows upon; to knock, 
rap, or dash against often; to pound; to 
strike fur the purpose of producing sound 
(a drum); to shape by hammer; to scour 
with bustle aud outery in order to raise 
ame; to overcome, vanquish, or conquer 
n a battle, contest, competition, &c.; to 

surpass or excel; to be too difficult for; to 

be — the power or skill of; to batle; 
to fatigue utterly; to prostrate; to flutter 

(the wings).—Tv beat back, to compel to re- 

tire orreturn.—To beat down, todash down 

by beating or battering, as a wall; to lay 
flat; to cause to lower a price by impor- 
tunity or argument; to lessen the price or 
value of; to depress or crush.—To beat of, 
to repel or drive back.—To beat out, to ex- 
tend by hammering.—T7o beat up, to attack 
suddenly; to alarm or disturb, as an ene- 
my's quarters.—70 beat time, to regulate 
time in music by the motion of the hand or 
foot.— To beat a retrent, to give a signal to 
retreat by a drum; hence, generally, to 
retreat or retire.—v.t. To strike or knock 
repeatedly; to move with pulsation; to 
throb (as the pulse, heart, &c.); to dash or 
fall with force or violence (as n storm, 
flood, £c.); to summon or signal by beat- 
ingadrum; naut. to make progress against 

the direction of the wind by sailing in a 

zigzag. — To beat about, to make search 

by various means or ways. — To beat up 

Jor, to go about in quest of (recruits); to 

search earnestly or carefully for, — 71. A 

stroke; a blow; a pulsation; a throb; a 

footfall; a round or course which is fre- 

quently gone over, as by a policeman, &c.; 

music, the beating or pulsation resulting 

from the joint vibrations of two sounds of 
the same strength, and all but in unison. 

—Beaten, bzt'n, p. anda. Made smooth 

by beating or treading; worn by use; con- 

quered ; vanquished; exhausted; bañiled, 
Beat is eo far synonymous with beaten 
ut is less of an adjective, not being usec 
attributively as the latter is; thus we do 
not say beat gold.}—Beater, bét'ér, n. One 
who or that which beats; an instrument 
for pounding or comininuting substances; 
the striking part in various machines, 

Beatify, bé-at/i-fi, v.t.—beatiicd, beatifying. 

[Fr. Weatifier, L. beatificare—beatus, blessed, 

and facere, to make j To make happy; to 

bless with the completion of celestial en- 
joyment; R. Cath. Ch. to declare that 

a person is to be reverenced as blessed, 

though not canonized. — Beatific, Beatifi- 

cal, be-a-tifik, be-a-tif'ik-al, a. Blessing 
or making happy; imparting bliss —Bea- 

ly, be-a-tif ik-al-li, adv. In a beatific 
manner.—Beatification, b2-at’i-fi-kü”shon, 

n. The act of beatifying; the state of be- 

ing blessed; blessedness; R. Cath. Ch. an 

nct of the Tope by which he declares a 

BG, 
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perzon beat an inferior kind of can- 
onization.—Beatitude, Lé-nt'i-tüd, n. [L. 
leatitwlo.] Blesscdness; felicity of the 
highest kind; consummate bliss; felicity; 
one of the declarations of blessedness to 

lar virtues, made by our Saviour in 
he sermon on the mount. 

"n. p Ü 


Beau, bó Beaux, Les, Lu beau, 
Q.Fr. bel, from L. bellus, benutiful.] One 


»rson LC- 
times; 


tübe, tub, bull; 


whose great care is to deck his 
cording to the first fashion of t 


note, not, move; 


a fop; a dandy; a man wlio attends or is 
suitor to a lady; a male sweetheart or 
lover. — Beauish, bo'ish, a. Like a beau; 


foppish; fine, — Beau Ideal, bó i-dé'al or . 


“al,n. (Fr. beau idéal, beautiful ideal. 
A conception of any object in its perfec 
typical form; a model of excellence in the 
mind or fancy.—Beau Mondo, Lä mond, n. 
Fr. beau, fine, and monde, world.) The 
ashionable world; people of fashion and 
gaiety. : 

Beauty, blti, a, [O.Fr. biaute, Fr. beauté, 
beauty, f rom L.L.bcllitas, bellitatis, beauty, 
from L. bellus, benutiful.] An assemblage 
of perfections through which an object 1s 
rendered pleasing to the eye; those quali- 
ties in the aggregate that give pleasure to 
the wsthetic sense; qualities that delight 
the eye, tho ear, or the mind; loveliness; 
elegance; grace; a particular grace or or. 
nament; that which is beautitul; a part 
which surpasses in beauty that with which 
it is united; a beautiful person, especially, 
a beautiful woman. — Beauty-spot, n. A 
paron or spot placed on the face to heighten 

yenuty; something that heightens beauty 
by contrast.—Beauteous, bü'té-us, a. Pos- 
sessing beauty; beautiful.— Beauteously, 
bd’t@-us-li, ado. In à beauteous manner; 
beautifully.—Beauteousnezs, bii'tt-us-nes, 
n. The state or quality of being heauteous; 
beauty. — Beautification, b0'ti-fi-ki’shon, 
n. The act of beautifying or rendering 
beautiful; decoration; adornment; embel- 
lishinent.—Beautifier, ba'ti-fi-cr, n. One 
who or that which makes beautiful.— 
Beautiful, bü'ti-ful,«. Having the quali- 
ties that constitute beauty; highly pleas- 
ing to the eye, the ear, or the mind (a 
beautiful scene, melody, poem, character, 
but not a beautiful taste or smell); beau- 
teous; lovely; handsome; fair; charming; 
comely.— The beautiful, all that possesses 
beauty; beauty in the abstract. — Beauti. 
fully, ba‘ ti-fal-li, adv, In a beautiful 
manner, — Beautifulness, bi'ti-ful-nes, n. 
The quality of being beautiful; beauty.— 
Beautify, bü'ti-fi, v.t.—Leautyicd, beautify- 
ing. To make or render beautiful; to 
adorn; to deck; to decorate; to embellish, 

Beaver, bé'vér, n. [A. Sax. be fcr D. bever, 
Dan. bærer, Sw. bdfcer, Eccl. bjórr, G. biber, 
L. Jiber.] A rodent quadruped valued for 
its fur, about 2 feet in length, haunting 
streams and lakes, now found m consider. 
able numbers only in North America, an 
generally living in colonies, with large 
webbed hind-fcet and a flat tail covered 
with scalesonitsuppersurface, beaver-fur; 
a hat or cap made of beaver-fur,—Beaver- 
teen, bé&'ver-ten, n. [Erroncously formed 
from beaver, on the model of velveteen.) A 
species of fustian cloth.—Beaver-rat, n. A 
rodent animal of Tasmania, an excellent 
swimmer and diver; also the musk-rat. 

Beaver, be'vér, n. [O.Fr. baviere, a child's 
bib, a beaver, bave, slaver.] The face- 
guard of a helmet, so constructed with 
juints or otherwise that the wearer could 
raise or lower it to eat and drink; a visor. 
—Beavered, bi’vérd,a. Having a beaver 
or Visor. 

Bebeeru, bü-be’rö, m. [Native name.] A 
tree of British Guiana of the laurel family, 
the timber of which, known as green- 
heart, is used for building ships and sub- 
marine structures.—Bebcerine, bt-be'rin, 
n. The active principle of the bark of the 
bebeeru, analogous to quinine, and highly 
febrifuge. 

Becalm, bi-kiim’,v.t. To render calm, still, 
or quiet (the sea, passions, &c.)f; to kee 
from motion for want of wind (as a ship); 
to delay (a person) by a calm. 

Became, bé-kiim’, pret. of become. 

Because, bé-kaz', conj. [Be for by, and 
cause; O.E. bicause, bycause=by or for the 
cause that.] By cause, or by the cause 
that; on this account that; for the cause 
or reason next explained; as, he fled be- 
cause (as the reason Riven) he was afraid. 

Beccafico, bek-a-foó^ko, m. (16; lit. fig- 
pecker.) A bird resembling the nightin- 
gale; the greater petty-chaps or garden- 
warbler, a summer visitant to England, 


Bechamel, besh’a-mel,n. [Named afterits ` 
fine white broth or sauca 


inventor. A 


thickened with cream. 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abunc—the Fr. it 
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Bechance,| bz-chans', v.t. To befall; to 


happen to, [Shak. : 
Bécho- de -mer, básh-de-mer, n. [Fr. lit. 
sea-spade, from its shape when dried and 
pressed.) The trepang, a species of sen- 
slug or sea-cucumber obtained in Eastern 
sens, and eaten by the Chinese, 

Beck, bek, n. [Icol. bckkr, Dan, bak, Sw. 
back, D. beck, G. bach, a brook—the beck 
in Welbeck, Troutbeck,&c.] A small stream; 


a brook. 

Beck, bek, v.i. [Shortened form of beckon ] 
To nod or make a significant gesture.— 
v.t. To call by a nod; to intimate a com- 
mand or desire to by gesture —n. A nod 
of the head or other significant gesture 1n- 
tended ns a sign or signal. _ ý ] 

Beekot, hek'et, n. A contrivance in ships 
for confining loose ropes, Le. à 

Beckon, bek'n, pi LA. Sax. bedenian, bic- 
nian, to beckon, from beden, béen, 2 benr- 
con.] To make a sign to another by a mo- 
tion of the hand orfinzer,&c , intended asa 
hint or intimation.—v.t, To make a signi- 
ficant sign to; to direct by making signs 
(beckon him to us). 

Becomo, bo-kum', v.i. —bicame (pret.), be- 
come (pp.), becoming. TA, Sax, becuman, 
bicuman, to arrive, happen, turn out— 
prefix be>by, and cuman, to come, to hap- 
pen.] To pass from one state to another; 
to change, grow, or develop into (the boy 
becomes a man).— To become of (usually 
with what preceding), to be the fate of; to 
be the end of; to be the final or subsequent 
condition, — pt To suit or to be suitable 
to (anger becomes him not); to befit; to ac- 
cord with, in character or circumstances; 
to be worthy of, or proper to; to grace or 
suit as regards outward appearance (a 

rment becomes a person). — Becoming, 
=kum’ing, €. Suitable; meet; proper; 
appropriate; befitting ; seemly. — Becom- 
ingly, bö-kum’ing-li, adv. After a becom- 
ing or proper manner. 
ed, bed, n. (LA. Sax. bed = D. bed, bedde, 
Dan. bed, Goth. badi, G. bett.] That on or 
in which one sleeps, or which is specially 
intended to give ease to the body at night; 
especially, a large flat bag filled with fea- 
thers or other soft materials: the word 
may include or even be used for the bed- 
stead; a plat or piece of tilled ground in 

a garden; the bottom of a river or other 
stream, or of any body of water; a layer; 
a stratum; an extended mass of anything, 
whether upon the earth or within it; that 
on which anything lies, rests, or is sup- 

rted.—v.t.—bedded, bedding. To place 
n, or as in, a bed; to plant, as flowers, in 
beds. — Bedding, bed'inz, 1. A bed and 
its furniture; materials of a bed. — Bed- 
fast, bed'fast, a. Confined to one's bed by 
illness, &c. — Bedrid, Bedridden, bed'rid, 
bed'rid-n, €. LA, Sax. ded-rida, lit. a bed- 
rider. Long confined to bed by age or 
infirmity. — Bedstead, hed’sted, a The 
framework of à bed.—Bedstraw, bed’stra, 

n. Straw for packing into a bed; also, n 
herbaceous perennial plant bearing yellow 
or white flowers growing in waste places 
in Britain.—Bed-chair, ». A chair with a 
back so constructed as to be folded down 
and constitute a bed —Ded-chamber, n. An 
apartment intended for sleeping in, or in 
which there is a bed; a bed-room.—Bed- 
clothes, n. pl. Blankets, coverlets, &c., for 

3, —Bed-fellow, n. One whooccupiesthe 
same bed with another.—Bed-key, n. An 
instrument for fitting the parts of a bed- 

stead tightly together. — Bed -linen, n. 
Sheets, pillow-covers, &c., for beds.—Bed- 
pan, 1. A pan for warming a bed; also a 
necessary utensil for bedridden persons.— 
Bed-plate, ‘The sgole-plate or foundation- 
plate of an engine, &c.—Bed-post, n. One 
of the posts forming part of the frame- 
work and often supporting the canopy of 

- a bed.—Bed-room, n. A room intended for 

sleeping in; a sleeping-room or bed-cham- 

.-—Bed.sore,n. A sore liable to occur 
on bedridden sons on the parts of the 
body subjected to most pressure. — Bed- 
tick, n. A tick or stout linen or cotton 
bag for containing the feathers or other 
ing material of à bed,—Bed-time, n. 
e time to go to bed; the usual hour of 
retiring to rest. 


ch, chuin; ch, Be, loch; 3,90; 


— —— — — — — — — — 


j, job; 


Bedabble, bé-dal/l, v.t. —bedabble, bedab- 
bling. To wet; to sprinkle. [Shak.] 

Bedaub, bé-dal’, v.t. Todaub over; to soil 
with anything thick, slimy, and dirty. 

Bedazzle, be-daz'l, v.t.—bedazzled, bedazzl- 
ing. To dazzle; to blind by excessof light. 

Bedeck, bé-dek’, v.t. To deck; to adorn; to 

grace, 

Bedegar, Bedeguar, bed’é-giir, n. [Fr. béd- 
egar, bédeguar, from Per.] A spongy ex- 
crescence or gall found on roses, especially 
the sweet-brier, produced by insects. 

Bedell, Bedel, be‘dl, x. [L.L. bedellus= 
E. beadle.) A beadle in a university or 
connected with a law-court. 

Bedezman, bédz'm:m, m. A beads-man; 
formerly, in Scotland, a privileged beggar. 

Bedew, bé-«dü', pt. To moisten with or as 
with dew. > 

Bedight,! be-dit’, v..—pret. & pp. bedight 
or bedighted. T'o array; to equip; to dress; 
to trick out. K 

Bedim, bé-dim', v.t. — bedimmed, bedim- 
ming. To make dim; to obscure or darken. 

Bedizen, bi-diz'n, v.t. [Dizex.] To deck 
or trick out; especially, to deck in a taw- 
dry manner or with false taste. 

Bedlam, berl‘lam, n. [Corrupted from Beth- 
whem, the name of a religious house in 
London, afterward converted into an 
hospital for lunatics.] A mad-house; a 
place appropiated for lunatics; hence, an 
scene of wild uproar and madness, —Bed- 
lamite, bed'lam-it, n. A madman. 

Bedouin, bed'o-in, n. [Ar. bedáwt, dwellers 
in the desert.) A nomadic Arab living in 
tents in Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and clse- 
where. 

Bedraggle, bi-dragl, v t. —bedraggled, Le- 
draggling. To soil by draggling; to soil 
by drawing along on mud. _ i 

Bedrop, Ié drot, vt. To sprinkle, as with 
drops; to speckle. ^ 
ec, be, n. LA. Sax. bed, bi=Icel. bj, Sw. 
Dan. bi, D. bij, bije, O. and Prov, G. bete, 
Ir. and Gacl. beach, a bee.) An insect, of 
which thero are numerous species, the 
honey or hive bee being the most familiar 
aud typical species, having been kept in 
hives from the earliest periods for its wax 
and honcy.—Bee-bread, n. A brown sub- 
stance, the pones of flowers, collected by 
bees as food for their young.—Bee-eater, 
n. A bird of several species that feeds on 
bees.—Bee-hive,n. A case or box intended 
asa habitation for bees, and in which they 
may store honey for the use of their 
owners.—Bee-line, n. The direct line or 
nearest distance between two places.—Bee- 
master, n. One who keeps becs. — Bec- 
orchis, Bee-flower, n. An orchid with a 
bee-like flower. — Bee-moth, ». A moth 
that produces caterpillars which infest 
bee-hives.—Bees’-wax, n. The wax seercted 
by bees, and of which their cells are con- 
structed.—Bees'-wing, n, A gauzy film in 
port-wines indicative of age, and much 
esteemed by connoisseurs. ` 

Beech, béch, n. LA. Sax. béce, from bóc, a 
beech, a book —Icel. bók, Dan. Lög, D. beuk, 
G. buche, a beech; cog. L. fagus, a beech; 
Gr. phčgos, the esculent oak, from root 
ecen in Gr. phagein, Skr. bhag, to eat, from 
its nuts being eaten, Boox.] A large-sized 
tree with a smooth bark yielding a hard 
timber made into tools, &c., and nuts from 


of digestion, is recommended for invalids 
and convalescents. —Becf-witted, a. With 
no more wit than an ox; dull; stupid. 
[Shak.;—Beef-wood, n. The timberof somo 
Australian trees of a reddish colour, hard, 
and with dark and whitish streaks, chiefly 
used in ornamental work. 

Beelzebub, bc-el'ze-bub, n. [Heb. baal, 
lord, and sebub,a tly.) A of the Phil- 
istines; in the N.T. the prince of devils. 

Beer, bër, n. [A. Sax. beór=D. and G. bier; 
origin doubtful] A fermented alcoholic 
liquor made from EY farinaceous grain 
but generally from malted barley tlavo 
with hops, and yielding a spirit on bein 
distilled; a fermented drink prepared wit 
various substances, as ginger, molasses, 
&c.—Beery, beri, a. Pertaining to beer; 


soiled or stained with becr; atlected by - 


beer; intoxicated.—Beer-engine, n. A 
draulic machine for raising beer out of a 
cask ina cellar.—Beer-houze, Beer-shop, n. 
A house or shop where malt-liquors are 
sold; an ale Donee T 7". A pe- 
cuniary allowance made to 80) diers, ser- 
vants, «e., asan equivalent for a supply of 
beer.—Beerpump,n. A pump for raising 
— from the cellar to the bar in a beer- 
shop. 

Beestie, jeet, n. [ Hind. bihishti.] An 
East Indian water-carrier, who supplies 
domestic establishments with water, fills 
the baths of the house, &c. 

Beestings, bést'ingz, n. pl. [A. Sax. bfeting, 
býst, bcóst, D. biest, biestemelk, G. biest- 
mac) The first milk given by a cow after 
calving. 

Beet, bot, n. [A. Sax. béte, D. bist, G. beete, 
from L. beta, beet.) A plant of various 
pec cultivated for its thick fleshy roots. 
the red varieties of which are much u 
as à kitchen vegetable, while the white 
varieties yield a large portion of sugar, 
which is prepared on the Continent.— 
Beet-root, 1. The root of the beet plant; 
the plant itself. 

Beetle, Lei, n. [A.Sax. byl, Litel, a mallet, 
from beitan, to beat; L.G. betel, bótel.] A 
heavy wooden mallet used to drive wedges, 
consolidate earth, &c.—v.t. To use a beetle 
on; to beat with a heavy wooden mallet 
ns a substitute for mangling. — Beetle- 
headed, a. Having a head like a beetle 
or mallet; dull; stupid. [Skak 


Beetle, bé'tl, n. [A. Sax. bitel, Ton bitan, 


to bite.] A general name of many insects 
having four wings, the anterior pair of 
which are of a horny nature and form a 
sheath or protection Lo the posterior pair; 
a coleopterous insect. 


Beetle, bYtl, v.i. [From A. Sax. bitel, sharp, 


hence prominent, from bitan, to EA o 
be prominent (as a cliff, a battlement); to 
hang or extend out; to overhang; to jut. 
—Beetling, bé'tl-ing, a. Standing out 
from the main body; jutting: overhanging: 
said of cliffs, £c.—Beotle-brow, n. A pro- 
minent brow.—Beetle-browed,a. Having 

»ominent brows. 

eeve,t bév, n. A bovine animal, as an ox. 


which an oil is expressed.—Beechen, bech'- a be, and sit.) To be fitting for; to suit; to 


en,a. Consisting of the wood of the beech; 
belonging to the beech. — Beech-mast, n. 
The mast ornutsof the beech-tree.—Beech- 
nut,n. One of the nuts or fruits of the 
beech, — Beech-oil, n. A bland, fixed oil 
expressed from beech-mast. 

Beef, bof, n. [Fr. bauf, from TL bos, bovis, 
an ox; cog. Ir. and Gael. bo, W. buw, Skr. 
go,n cow.] Originally, an animal of the 
ox kind in the full-grown state (in this 
sense with the plural beeres, but the singu- 
lar is no longer need}; the flesh of an ox, 
bull, or cow when iled.—Beef-eater, n. 
A yeoman of the royal guard of England, 
n of men who attend the sovereign 
at state banquets and on other occasions; 
an African bird that picks the larva of in- 

eects from the hides of oxen.—Boef-steak, 

m. A steak or slice of beef for broiling.— 

Beef-tea, n. A nutritious soup made from 

the flesh of the ox which, from being easy 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


wu. Zhen; th, thin; 


Befog, bo-foz', , befogging. To 
involve in fog; hence, nfuse. 
fool, ba-fól', pt To fool; to make a fool 


Before, bo-fór', prep. ja ran— 
prefix be, and Soran, fore.] In front of; 
preceding in space; in presence of; in 
sight of; under the cognizance or consider- 
ation of (a court, a meeting); preceding in 
time; earlier than; ere; in preference to; 
KE to; having precedence of in rank, 

ignity, &c.— Before the mast, in or into 
the condition of a common sailor, the por- 
tion of aship behind the main-mast being 
reserved for the officers. —adv. Further 
onward in place; in front; in the forepart; 
in time preceding; previously; formerly; 
already.—Beforehand, bé-for'hand, a. 
RERUM circumstances; having 
cnough to mect one’s obligations and some- 


wh, whig; 


w, wig; zh. azure. 





BEFOUL 





thing over.—adv, In anticipation; in ad- 
vance.—Beforetime,! bo-for' tim, adv. For- 
S rodea wt. To mike foul; to soll 
oul, oul’, pt To make foul; to soil. 
Befriend, bc-frend', v.t. To nct as a friend 
to; to aid, benefit, or assist. 
Beg, beg. Same as Bey, a Turkish title. 
Be bees v.t.—begged, begging. (Contr. it is 
believed from A. Sax, bedeyian or bedecian, 
to beg; from stem of bid, A. Sax. biddan, 
to beg, to ask; comp. Goth. bidagwa, a beg- 
gar, from sameroot.] Tonsk or supplicate 
in charity; to ask for earnestly (alins); to 
ask earnestly (a person); to beseech ; toim- 
pure ; toentreat orsupplicate with humil- 
ty; Lo take for granted; toassume without 
proof. (The — 1 beg tois often used asa 
polite formula for introducing a question or 
communication; as, J beg to inquire, J te 
to state. It may be regarded as elliptica 
for I beg leave to.}—v.1, To ask alms or 
charity; to live by asking alms.—Beggar, 
begér, n. One that begs; a person who 
lives by asking alms; one who supplicates 
with humility; a petitioner. — v.t. To re- 
duce to beggary; to impoverish; to exhaust 
the resources of (to beggar description); to 
exhaust, — Beggarliness, beg'ér-li-nes, n. 
The character of being beggarly; mean- 
ness; extreme DOYerly.— Beggarly, beg- 
ér-li, a.- Like or belonging to a NEE: ; 
| poor; mean; contemptible.—Beggary, beg’- 
ér-i,n. The state of a beggar; a state of 
extreme indigence.— Beggar- my -neigh- 
bour,n. A child's game at 


Began, bé-can’, pret. of begin. 

Beget, bé-get', v.£.—bepot, begat (pret. the 
latter now almost obsolete), begot, begotten 
(pp.), —— [A. Sax. begitan, bigitan 
—prefix be, and gitan, to get.) To procre- 
ate, ns a father or sire; to produce, as an 
effect; to cause to exist; to generate, — 
Begetter, bé-zet'ér, n. One who begets or 

rocreates; a father. 


T 


gin, be-gin”, v.i.—began (pret, begun 
(pp), beginning. [A. Sax. bepinnan, to be- 
gin—pre , and ginnan, to begin.] To 
take rise; to originate; to commence; to 
do the first act; to enter upon somethin 
new; totake tho first step.—Begin, bé-gin’, 
v.t. To do the first act of; to enter on; to 
commence. — Beginner, be-gin’ér, n. A 
person who begins or originates; the agent 
who is the cause; one who first enters upon 
any art, science, or business; 2 young 
wactitioner; a novice; a tyro.—Begir > 
bezining, n. The cause; origin; the 
first state; commencement; entrance into 
being; that from which a greater thing 
Proceed or srows.—Be less, bo-gin’- 
g-les,a. Having no beginning. 
Be , bē- *, v.t.—begirt (pret. E pp), 
begirding. (A. Sax. beoyrdan.) To gird or 
bind with a band or girdle; to surround; 


to encompass. 

Beglerbeg, bog ‘lér-beg. n. [Turk. begler- 
begi, beg of bezs.] The governor of a pro- 
vince in the Turkish Empire, next in dig- 
nity to the grand vizicr. > 

gone, bt-zon’, interj. Go away; hence!— 
the imperative be and P. gone combined. 

Begonia, be-gü’ni-a, n. L "rom M, Begon, a 

" French botanist.) The generic name of 
tropical plants much cultivated in hot- 
houses for the beauty of their leaves and 


flowers. 
Begot, Lú-got' (pret. & pp.), Begotten, bt- 


grime, KEE v.t.—begrimed, begrim- 
ing. To make grimy; to blacken with dirt. 
TTA Kä A — — 
sion of: with two o jects (to begrudge te 
be-gil', v.t. uiled, beguiling. 
pu eu 
by artifice or craft: to dispel or render un- 


t by diverting the mind (cares); to while 
il'ment, 


( 
n. The act or state of- Beguller, be-giler, 


— — berali o le make fasl by winding round something 
* or . 
" Beguine, E ^n. ver. S One of | —Belaying-pin,n. Naut. u pin for belay- 
an order of ales in Holland, Belgium, | ing me to, 
lepni k VOWS, form tin BS Des Weier Ne ere eek wether of a flock. — 
f poses of devotion and charity. En with violence, as from the stomach or from 
5 Fate, far, fat, fall; 10€, met, hér; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; 
Dës, "We, TOT HE Y IA —-—— ai J^ — ^ 
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Be , bégum,m. In the East Indies, a 

di neess or lady of uh rank. 

. bé-gun', pp. of benin. 

Behalf, bc-haf', n. [PreBx be, and half, in 
old sense of side.] Interest; profit; sup- 
pors defence: always in such phrases as 

n or on behalf of, in my, his, some per- 
son's behalf. s 

Behave, be-hiiv’, wt. —behaved, behaving. 
{Prefix le, and kare.) To conduct one's 
self; to demean one's self; used rufl,—u.!. 
To act; to conduct one's self.—Behaved, 
be-havd’, a. Having or being of a certain 
behaviour. — Behaviour, bé-hàv'yér, n. 
Manner of behaving; conduct; deport- 
ment; mode of acting (of n person, a ma- 
chine, &c.). i 

Behead, bú-hed”,v.f. To cut off the head of; 
to sever the head from the body of. 
Beheld, be-held’, pret. & pp. of behold. 
Behemoth, be’hé-moth, x. [Heb.] An ani- 
mal described in Job xl. 15-24, and which 
some suppose to be an elephant, others a 
hippopotamus, crocodile, &c. 

Behen, Ben, be hen, ben, n. (Per. and Ar.] 
A plant, the bladder-campion; the root of 
one or two plants used in medicine. 

Behest, be-hest’, n. [Prefix be, and heat; 
A. Sax. behaes. Hest.] A command; pre- 
cept; mandate. [Poetical.] 

Behind, bc-hind', pre. [A. Sax. behindan, 
behind — prefix be, and hindan, behind. 
Jirsp.] On the side opposite the front or 
nearest part of, or opposite to that which 
fronts a person; at the back of; towards 
the back or back part of; remaining after; 
later in point of time than; farther back 
than; in an inferior position to.—«adv. At 
the back; in the rear; out of sight; not ex- 
hibited; remaining; towards the back part; 


backward ; remaining after one's depart- 
ure.—Behin d, bé-hind' hand, adv. or 


a. Ina state in which means are not ade- 
quate to the supply of wants in arrear; 
in a backward state; not sufficiently ad- 
vanced; not equally advanced with an- 
other; tardy. 
Behold, bc-hold', v.t.—Leheld. (pret. & pp.), 
beholding. LA. Sax. behealdan—prefix be, 
nnd Aealdan, to hold.] To fix the eyes 
upon; to look at with attention; to observe 
with care; to contemplate, view, survey, 
regard, or see.—v,t. To look; to direct the 
cyes to an object; to fix the attention upon 
an object; to attend or fix the mind : in 
this sense chiefly in the imperative, and 
used interjectionally.—Beholden, bé-hild’- 
n, 4. Under obligation; bound in grati- 
tude; obliged; indebted. — Beholder, bë- 
öld'ér, n. One who beholds; a spectator. 
Behoof, bi-höf’,n. [A. Sax. behöf=D. behoef, 
G. behuf—prefix be, and word equivalent to 
Icel. hóf, measure, moderation.] That 
which is advantageous to a person; behalf; 
interest; advantage; profit; benefit: always 
in such phrases as in or for behoof of, for a 
person's behoof.—Behove, bü-höv’, v.t.—be- 
oved, behoving. LA. Sax. behosian, from 
the noun.] To be fit or meet for, with re- 
spect to necessity, duty, or convenience; 
to be necessary for: used impersonally (i£ 
ves us, or the like). : 
Beiram, bi'ram, n. Same as Bairam. 
Beistings, best'ingz. Samo as Beestinga. 
Belabour, bé-lü'bér, nt, [Prefix be, and la- 
bour; somp G. bearbeiten, to labour, and to 
beat soundly—prefix be, and arbeit, work.] 
To beat soundly; to deal blows to; to 


thump. 
Belace, be-lás', v.t.—belaced, belacing. To 
fasten, as with n lace or cord; to adorn 


Beladie DEIA, vt, T t with 
n'dl,v.(. To pour out with a 
ladle; lo ladle out." (TAack.] 

Belate, bt-lat’, v.t. [Prefix be, and late.) To 
make too late; to benight: generally ured 
in pp.belated with sense of having lingered 
or remained till late; being out late; over- 
taken by darkness; m em 

Prefix be, and lawl.) 


Belaud, bé-lad’, v.t. 
To laud; to praise h hiy; 
Belay, bz-li’,v.t. [Prefix ‚and lay.] Naut. 





BELL 


LL — — — — 


a deep hollow place; to cast forth (a vol- 
cano belehes dames or ashes).—v.t. To 
eject wind from the stomach; to issue out, 
as with eructation,—n. The actof one who 
or that which belches; eructation. 

Beldam, Beldame, bel'dam, bel'dam, n. [Fr, 
belle, fine, handsome, and dame, Indy; it 
was at one time applied respectfully to 
elderly females.) A grandmother (Shak.):; 
an old woman in general, especially an 
ugly old woman; a hug. 

Beleaguer, bo-leg'ér, v.t. [Prefix be, and 
leaguer.) To besiege; to surround with an 
army sons to preclude escape; to blockade, 
—Beleaguerer, bi-lég ¢r-ér, n. One who. 

Belemnite, bel'em-nit, n. [Gr. belemnon, a 
dart or arrow, from belos, a dart, from the 
root of ballo, to throw.] A straight, taper- 
ing, dart-shaped fossil, the internal bone 
or shell of animals allied to the cuttle- 
fishes, common in the chalk formation; 
the animal to which such a bone belonged, 

Bel Esprit, bel es-pró, n. pl. Beaux Espri 
bózespre [Fr] A fine genius or man 


wit. 

Belfry, bel fri,n. [O.Fr. belfroi,befroit, &c., 
a watch-tower, from O.G. bervrit, bercvrit, 
a tower or castle for defence, from bergen, 
to protect, and frid, a strong place (Mod, G. 
Sriede, peace). False etymology connected 
the word with bell, hence its modern Eng- 
lish meaning.] A bell-tower, generally a 
tached toa church or other building; that 

part of a building in which a bell is ung, 

elgian, belji-an, a. Pertaining to Bel- 
um,—n. A native of Belgium. 
elgravian, bel-grä’vi-an, a. Belonging to 
Belgravia, nn aristocratic portion of Lon- 
don; aristocratic; fashionable.—7. An in- 
habitant of Belgravia; n member of the 
upper classes. [Thack.] i 

Belial, béli-al, n. [Heb. belial—beli, not, 
without, and yaal, use, profit.] Wicked: 
ness; a wicked and unprincipled person; 
an evil spirit; Satan. 

Belle, bz-li’, v.t —belied, belying. [Prefix be, 
and lie, to speak falsely; like G. belügan, 
to belie. Lix.] To tell lies concerning; to 
calumniate by false reports; to show to be 
false; to be in contradiction to (his terror 
belies his words); to fail to equal or come 
up to; to disappoint (belie one's hopes). 

Believe, be-lév’, v.t. — believed, believing. 
[0.E. bileve, beleve, from A. Sux. gc, 
geléfan,to believe, the initial particle bein 
changed; -lieve is akin to lief and lcave,n. 
To credit upon the ground of authority, 
testimony, argument, or any other circum- 
stances than personal knowledge; to ex- 
pect or hope with confidence.—v.i. To be 
more or less firmly persuaded of the truth 
of anything.—To believe in, to hold as an 
object of faith; to have belief of.—Belief, 
be-lef', n. An assent of the mind to the 

truth of a declaration, proposition, or al- 
leged fact, on the ground of evidence, dis- 
tinct from personal knowledge; theol.faith, 
ora firm persuasion of the truths of reli- 
pion; the thing believed; the object of be- 
ief; the body of tenets held by the pro 
sors of any faith; a creed.—Believability, 
be-lev/a-bil”i-ti, n. Credibility; capati 
of being believed.—Believable, be-lév’a-bl, 
a. Capable of being belicved; credible.— 
Bellevableness, be-lcv'a-bl-nes, m. Credi- 
bility. — Believer, bc-lev'ér, n. One who 
believes; an adherent of a religious faith; 
a professor of Christianity.— Believing, bë- 
lčving, a. Having faith or belief.—Be- 
lievingly, bt-leving-li, adv. Ina believing 


manner. 

Belike, bc-lik', adv. [Prefix be for by, and 
ire) Perhaps; probably. 

Belittle, bc-lit'l, v.t. To make smaller; to 
lower; speak disparagingly of. 

Bell, bel, n. [A. Sax. belle; allied to bellan, 

llow, E. to bell, as u deer; akin bel- 

low, and D. bellen, to bark.) A metallic 
vessel which pires forth a clear, musical, 
ringing sound on being struck, general 
cup-shaped; anything in form of a bell; 
pl. the phrase employed on shipboard to 
denote the divisions of daily time, from 
their*being marked by strokes on a bell 
each half-hour.—To bear the bell, to be the 
first or leader, in allusion to the bell: 

Passing bell, a. bell 

which used to be rung when a person was 


oil, pound; t, Sc. abune—the Fi. u. 
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on the point of death.—v.i, To flower; to 
put out bel shaped blossoms.—v.f. To put 
a bell on. —Bell-bird, n. A South Ameri- 
can passerine bird, and also an Australian 
insessorial bird: so named from their bell- 
like notes. —Bell-buoy, n. A buoy on 
which is fixed a bell, which is rung by the 
heaving of the sea.—Bell-crank, n. Mach. 
a rectangular lever by which the direction 
of motion is changed through an angle of 
00°, — Bell-flower, n. A common nu ime of 
plants of the genus Campanula, from the 
shape of the tlower.—Bell-gable, n. The 
gable of a church or other building hav- 
ing its apex surmounted by a small tur- 
ret for the reception of one or more bells, 
— Bellglass, n. A glass covering for 
flowers or vegetables in the shape of a 
bell.—Bell-hanger, n. One who fixes up 
bells in houses.—Bell-man, n. A public 
crier who uses n bell.—Bell-metal,». An 
alloy of copper and tin, used for making 
bells. — Bell-mouthed, a. Gradually ex- 
panded at the mouth in the form of a bell. 
—Bell-pull, ». That by which a bell is 
made to ring; a bell-rope.—Bell-punch, n. 
A small punch fitted to the jaws of a pin- 
cers-shnped instrument, combined with a 
little bell which sounds when the punch 
mukes a perforation, used as n check on 
tramway-car conductors, &c.—Bell-ringer, 
n. One who rings a bell; a ringer of church 
bells.—Bell-rope, 1. A rope for ringing a 
bull. — Bell-tower, Bell-turret, à, A bel- 
fry. — Bell-wether, n. A wether or sheep 
which leads the flock, with a bell on his 


neck. 

* Bell, bel, v.i. (A. Sax. belan, Iccl. belja, 
to bellow. BreLow.] To roar; to bellow, 
as n bull or a deer in rutting-time. à 

Belladonna, bel-la-don'na, n. [It., beauti- 
ful lady.) A perennial plant of the potato 
family, a native of Britain and throughout 
Europe. The whole plant is poisonous, 
but it yields a useful aud powerf ul medi- 


cine. 
Belle, bel, n. [Fr., from L. bellus, beauti- 
u A young lady; a lady of superior 
beauty and much admired, ` ` ; 
Belleric, bel-lerik, n. An astringont fruit 
imported from India under the name of 
mo: for the use of enlico-printers. 
Belles-lettres, bel-let-tr, nm pl. (Er Brie 
and Lerren.] Polite or elegant literature, 
a term including rhetoric, poetry, history, 
criticism, With the languages in which the 
literature is written.—Belletrist, bel-let’- 
rist, n. One given to belles-lettres. 
Bellicose, belli-kós, a. [Li bellicosus, from 
bellum, war.] Inclined to war; warlike; 
d ıacious; indicating warlike feelings 
elligerent, bel-lij’¢r-cnt, a, [L. bellum, 
war, and gerens, perentis, carrying on.) 
Waging war; carrying on war; pertaining 
to war or warfare.—n. A nation, power, or 
state carrying on war; one engaged in 
L yeye gr pet aopa bel-lij’er-ens, n. 
The act of carrying on war; warfare. 
Bellon, bellon, n. [Fr. bellon.] That va- 
Ca of colic produced by the action of 
1 on the system; painter's colic, 
Bellow, bel" Io, v.i. D Sax. bylgean, to 
bellow, allied to bellan, to bell, Icel, belja 
to bellow. Pet! To utter a hollow, loud 
sound, as a bull; to make a loud noise or 
outcry; to roar.—n, A loud outcry; roar. 
—Bellower, bel'ld-ér, n. One who bellows. 
Bellows, bel'lóz, n. sing. and pl. [Really a 
DIA orm of the word belly, A. Sax. balg 
lg, bertig, a bag, a belly, bellows. BELLY. 
An instrument for producing n strong cur- 
rent of air, and principally used for blow- 
ing fire, either in private dwellings or in 
forges, furnaces, mines, &c., or for supply- 
ing the p "Pes of an organ with wind.— 
Bellow ‚n. A fish found in the Medi- 
terranean, and rarely in the British seas, 
having an oval body and a tubular elon- 


Igr, D. balg, pan balg, 
ulge; comp. 
balg, the belly. H bag, 
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the part of anything which resembles the 
human belly in protuberance or cavity.— 
v.t.—bellied, bellying. To fill; to swell out. 
—vi. To swell and become protuberant 
like the belly. — Bellied, bel'lid, a. Hav- 
ing a belly: used generally in composition; 
also swelling out in the middle; protuber- 
ant. — Bellyful, bel’li-ful, n. As much as 
satisfies the appetite. — Belly-band, n. A 
band that goes round the belly of à horse 
as part of its harness.—Belly god, "n. One 
who makes a god of his belly; a glutton 
or epicure, 

Belong, bc-long', v.i. [Prefix be, and O.E. 
long, to belong (to extend in length to), 
from the adjective long; comp. D. and G. 
belangen, to concern, from lang, long.] To 
be thc property of; to appertain; to be the 
concern or affair; to be appendant or con- 
nected; to be suitable; to be due; to have 
a settled residence; to be domiciliated; to 
be a native of a place; to have original re- 
sidence: in all senses followed by to.—Be- 
longing, bö-lonzing, m. That which be- 
longs to one; used generally in plural; 
qualities, endowments, property, posses- 
sions, appendages. 

Beloochee, bel-n’cht, n. 
habitant of Beloochistan. 

Belopteron, be-lop'tér-on, n. M beloa, a. 
dart, and pteron, a wing.] The fossil in- 
ternal bone of an extinct cephalopod some- 
what like a belemnite, but having à wing- 
like projection on each side. 

Beloved, bö-luvied,a. Loved; greatly loved; 
dear to the heart. 

Below, b3-17, prep. (Prefix be, and low.] 
Under, in place; bencath; not so high as; 
inferior to in rank, excellence, or dignity. 
—adv. In a lower place, with respect to 
any object; beneath; on the carth, as op- 
posed to the heavens; in hell, or the re- 
gions of the dead; in a court of inferior 
jurisdiction. . x 

Belt, bolt, n. LA. Sax. belt- Dan. bælte, Icel, 
belti, a belt, a girdle, from L. balteus, a 
belt. Comp. Ir, and Gael. balt, a border, 
a welt.) A girdle; a band, usually of lea- 
ther, in which a sword or other weapon is 
hung; anything resembling a belt; a strip; 
a stripe; a band; à band passing round 
two wheels, and communicating motion 
from one to the other.—v.t. To encircle; to 
surround.—Belted, belt'ed, a. Wearing a 
belt; marked or distinguished with a belt. 
—Belting, belt'inz,n. Belts taken gener- 
ally; the material of which the belts used 
in machinery are made.—Belt-saw,n. A 
saw of a belt-shape running on pulleys. 

Beltane, beltin, n. [A Celtic word: Gael. 
bealltainn, Tr. bealltaine; the first of May; 
origin unknown.] The name of a sort o 
festival formerly observed amonz all the 
Celtic tribes of Europe. It was celebrated 
in Scotland on the first day of May (0.s.), 
and in Ireland on 21st June, by kindling 
fires on the hills and eminences 

Beluga, bC-lü'ga, m. [Rus. bieluga, from 
biclyi, white.] A kind of whale found in 
northern seas, the white whale or white 
fish, from 12 to 18 fect in length, killed for 
its oil and skin. 

Belvedere, bel've-der, n. [It., lit. a beau- 
tiful view—bello, bel, beautiful, and vedere, 
to sce.] In Italy an open erection on the 
top of a house for the purpose of obtaining 
a view of the country; in France, a sum- 
mer-house on an eminence. 

Belvidere, bel'vi-der, n. [L. bellus, fine, and 
videre, to sce.] A plant, broom-cypress or 
summer-cypress, cultivated as an orna- 
mental annual. 
ema, bé^ma, n. [Gr.] A stage or platform 
for an orator; part of a church raised above 
the rest and reserved forthe higher clergy. 

— bënnt, v.£. To maul or scat se- 
rerely. 

Bemaze, bt-mäz’, v.t. To bewild..r. 

Bemire, bú-mir, v.t.—bemired, bemiring. 
Ee ang or stall in the mire; to soil by mud 

mire. 

Bemoan, bé-min’, v.t. To moaa or mourn 
for; to lament; to bewail; to express sor- 
row for.—Bemoanable, b3-món'1-b1,4. Cap- 
nble or worthy of being lamented.— Be- 
moaner, bö-mön’tr, n. One who bemoans. 


A native or in- 


Bemused, bö-müzd’, a. 


Benedictine, ben-e-dik'tin, a. 


Benediction, ben-e~lik’shon, n. 


Benedictus, ben-e-dik’tus, 7. 


Benefaction, 


Benefice, ben'e-fis, n. 


BENEFICE 


Originally, over- 
come with musing; sunk in reverie; hence, 
muddled; stupefied. 


Ben, ben, n. A tree of India, called also 


horse-radish tree, having seeds or nuts 
that yield an oil (oil of ben) which keeps 
without becoming rancid for many years. 

Bench, bensh, n. (A. Sax. benc, a bench — 
Dan. ‚a parallel form with bank. 
Bank.) A long seat; a strong tableon which 

carpenters or other mechanics prepare 
their work; the seat on which judges sit 
in court; the seat of justice; the persons 
who sit as judges; the court.— Bench of 
bishops, or episcopal bench, a collective 
designation of the bishops who have seats 
in the House of Lords. —Wuecn’s (or + Es 
Bench, a superior English court of civi 
and criminal jurisdiction, now_incorpo- 
rated in the High Court of Justice.— 
v.t. To furnish with benches; to seat on a 
bench or seat of honour Shak.)1.—v.i.t To 
sit on a seat of justice. Shak.}—Bencher, 
bensh’er, n. One of the senior barristers 
in an inn of court, who have the govern: 
ment of the society.—Benchership, bensh’- 
ér-ship, n. Office or condition of a bencher. 

Bend, bend, v.t.—bended or bent (pret. & 

p.), bending. [A. Sax. bendan, to bend, 

it. to bend and keep bent by the string, 
from bend, a band; comp. Fr. bander un 
arc, to bend a bow, from bande, a string.] 
To curve or make crooked; to deflect from 
a normal condition of straightness; to 
direct to a certain point (one’s mind, 
course, steps); to subdue; to cause to yield. 
—v.i. To be or become curved or crooked; 
to incline; to lean or turn; to be directed; 
to bow or be submissive.—n. A curve; a 
crook; a turn; flexure; incurvation. 

Bene, ben'2, n. BENNE. 

Beneath, bö-nüth’, prep. [A. Sax. bencoth, 
beneothan—prefix be, and neothan, below, 
NrrnEn.] nder; lower in place than 
something which restsabove; burdened or 
overburdened with; lower than in rank, 
dignity, or excellence; below the level of. 
—adv. In a lower place; below. 


Benedicite, ben-e-dis'i-te, n. [L., lit. bless 


ye, the first word of the h rmn.] A canticle 
or hymn in the Book of Common Prayer, 
as old as the time of St. Chrysostom. 


Benedick, Benedict, ben'e-dik, ben'e-dikt, 


n. A sportive name for a married man, 
especially one who has been long a bache- 
lor: from one of the characters (Benedick) 
in Shakspere's Much Ado about Nothing. 
Pertaining 
to the monks of St. Benedict.—n. A Black- 
friar; a member of the order of monks 
founded at Monte Casino about the Dex 
630 by St. Benedict, and wearing a loose 
black gown with large wide sleeves, anda 
cowl on the head. 

CL. bene- 


dictio—bene, well, and dictio, speaking.] 
The act of invoking a ess lessing, 
prayer, or kiud wishes uttered in favour 
of any person or thing; a solemn or affec- 
tionate invocation of happiness.—Benedic- 
tive, Benedictory, ben-e-dik'tiv, ben-e- 
dik'to-ri, a, Giving a blessing; expressing 
a benediction, or wishes for ; 
L., blessed— 
` Blessed be the Lord God of Israel,’ &c.] 
The song of Zacharias in Luke i., used in 
tho service of the Roman Catholic Church 


x and introduced with og words into 


nglish Church. 
n-e-fak'shon, n. (L. bene- 
actio, from benefacio, to do good to one. 
ENEFICE.] The act of conferring a bene- 
fit: a benefit conferred, especially a charit- 
able donation.—B tor, ben-e-fak’ter, 
n, One who confers a benefit.—Benefac- 
tress, ben-e-fak'tres, n. A female who 

confers a benefit. 
(Fr. e, a bence- 


. béndfic 
fice, from L. beneficium, a kindness, in late 
L. an estate — for life—bene, well, 
and facio, to do.] An ecclesiastical living; 
& church endowed. with a revenue for the 
maintenance of divine service, or the re- 
venus M eu URP pere ege Ae, a. Pos- 
sessed of a benefice or chure . 
—Beneficence, be-nef'i-sens, e — 


the morning KR the 





thighs, containing the bowels; the abd B , 2 d 4 1 t . 
men; the corresponding part of n beast; — erer Kst, To preab wi —— ndness, —— ty. sy els 
ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 8,90; -j,job; a, Fr. ton; ug,sing; vu, then; th, (hin; w,wig; wh, whig; zh, asure. 
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BESMEAR 





Joop Ds well-doing, is the outcome 
and visible Eon of lence, or 
well-willing. Benevolence may exist with- 
out but bengficence always pre- 
pen benevolence. Beneficent, Benc- 
ent,] be-nef’i-sent, ben-c-fi’shent, a. 
Doing good; performing acts of kindness 
and charity.—Beneficently, be-nef'i-eent- 
li, ade. In a beneficent manner.—Bene- 
ficial, ben-e-fi'shal, a. Contributing to a 
valuable end; conferring benefit; advan- 
feiss useful; protitable; helpful.—Bene- 
-e-fi'shali, adv. Ina beneficial 
al advante eously; profitably; help- 
fully.—Beneficialness, ben-e-G’shal-nes, n. 
—Benefi , ben-e-fi’shi-a-ri, a. Con- 
nected with the receipt of benefits, profits, 
or advantages.—n. One who holds a bene- 
fice; one who is in the receipt of benefits, 
profits, or advantages; one who receives 
something us a free gift. 
t, ben'e-fit, n. [0.E. tenfiz, bienfet, 
O.Fr. bienfet, from I. benefactuin, a bene- 
fit. BENEFICE.) An act of kindness; n 
favour conferred; whatever is for the 
or advantace of a person or thing; advan- 


tage; profit; a ormance at a theatre or 
other place of public entertainment, the 
D 


of which go to one of the actors, 

or towards some charitable object. — v.£. 
To do good to; to be of service to; to ad- 
vantage.—v.i, To gain advantage; to make 
improvement. 

Benevolence, bi-nevó-lens, n. [L. benevo- 
lentia—tene, well, and rolens, to falis. ppt. 
of volo, to will or wish.] The disposition 
lado goods the love of mankind, accom- 
panied with a desire to promote their ha 
piness; good-will; kindness; charitable- 
ness; an nct of kindness; a contribution or 

ly exacted by arbitrary kings of 

England. ©. BENEFICENCE. — Benevolent, 
bé-nev'o-lent, a. Possessing love to man- 
kind, and a desire to promote their pros- 
ty and happiness; inclined to charit- 


able actions.—Benevolently, bz-nev'o-lent- 
li, adv. Ina benerolent manner. 
Bengalee, . ben-gal-&, n. The lan- 


ese, ben-gal-cz, a. 
eee ba eth 
of 1.—Bengal-light, n. A species of 
fireworks used as signals by night or other- 
wise, producing a steady and vivid blue- 
coloured fire. y 

t, be-nit’, v.t. To shroud with the 
shades of night; to shroud or involve in 
gloom; to overtake with night: in this 
sense usually in past participle; fig. to in- 


Benign, bo-nin', a. (1. beni for beni- 
d-hearted — tenna for bonus 


severe or violent. — —— 
Kind; gracious; favourable: fre- 
superiors; 
rd.—Benignantly, b2-niz’nant- 
In a benignant manner.—Benig- 
, be-nig'ni-ti, n. The state or quality 
g benign or benignant; kindness of 
nature; ouspess; beneficence, — Be- 
nignly. nini, adv. Ina benign man-- 
ner; favourably; kindly; graciously, 
Benison, ben‘i-zn,n. [O.Fr. beneison, from | 
L. benedictio, a benediction. Benediction 
is thus the same word.) A blessing uttered 
i ntu b. — benjoin, ben 
d »en'ja- , S t 
mas A Dro gants form of the name of the 


£ 
Koch ' .] Sesame, an East 
rtr pedea] reed plant, from the 
of which a valuable oil is expresse n 
Jute olive-cil, na an article of die 
Bent, bent. pret; & pp. ot bend.. , Orisi; 
Fr d — hence, fig. turn; inclination; 
Bent, — bent, bent’gras,n.'[A.Sax 
` ' n. . 
beonet=G. binte, a rush.) A wiry grass, 


| 
5 





such ns grows on commons or neglected 
round; any wild piece of land.—Benty, 
m'ti, a. Abounding in or resembling 


legacy. 

Berate, bö-rät’, v.t.—terated, berating. To 
rate or chide vehemently; to scold. ` 

Berber, bérl€r,n. A person belonging to, 
or the language spoken by, certain tribes 
of North Africa (Barbary). 

Berberine, bérbér-in, n. A substance ob- 
tained from the root of the barberry-tree, 
used in dyeing yellow. 

Bere, bër, n. LA. Sax. bere, barley. Dan- 

LEY.] A species of barley having six rows 

in the ear. 

Bereave, be-rév’, v.t. — bereaved or bereft 

(pret. € pp.), bereaving, [Prefix be. and 

reave; A. Sax. Leredfian. Reaver.) To de- 

priye of something that is pried; to make 
estitute; to rob; to strip: with of before 

the thing taken nway.—Bereavement, b- 

rivíment,n. The act of bereaving, or state 
of being bereaved; deprivation, particu- 
larly the loss of a friend by death. — Be- 
reaver, bi-rév’ér, n. One who or that 
which bereavea, 

Berg, bérg, n. LA, Sax. and G. berg, n hill.) 
A large mass or mountain, as of ice; an 

iceberz —Bergmehl, bérg'mál, n. [G. berg, 
mountain, aud mehl, meal] Mountain- 
meal, a geological deposit in the form of 
an extremely fine powder, consisting al- 
most entirely of the minute siliceous por- 
tions of diatoms. 

Bergamot, bér'ga-mot, m. [Fr. bergamote 

It. bergamotta, from Bergamo, in Italy, 

A variety of pears the lime or its fruit, 

the rind of which yieldsa fragrant oil; an 

essence or perfume from the fruit of the 
lime; a coarse tapestry manufactured ori- 
ginally at Bergamo, in Italy. 

Bergomask, ber’gö-mask, m. [It. berga- 
masco, from Bergamo in N, Italy.) A kind 
of rustic dance. [Shak.] A 

Bergylt, bergilt,n. The Norwegian had- 
dock, a fish found in the northern seas, 

Berlin, ber’lin or bér-lin', n. A four- 
wheeled vehicle of the chariot kind, first 
made tt Berlin; Berlin wool; a knitted 
glove.—.?erlín blue, Prussian blue.—Ber- 
lin wool, + kind of fine dyed wool used for 
tapestry, knitting,&c.—Berlin work, fancy 
work in Borlin wools or worsted. 

, Bert e, bérm, n. [O.Fr. barme, from 
G. brame, vräme=}.. brim, border.) Fort. 
a space of ground of 3, 4, or 5 feet in width, 
between the rampart and the moat or 
fosse; — oe Res of gaon which is 
oppos e towing-path. ^ 

Bernese, ber/nez, n. sing. and pl. A citizen 
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or citizens of Berne. — a. Pertaining to 
Berne or its inhabitants, 

Beroe, berö-t, n. [Gr. Beroe, one of the 
ocean nymphs.) A marine colenterate 
animal gelatinous and transparent, re- 
sembling a globe of jelly, shining at night 
while floating in the sea. : 

Berry, be'ri, n. JA; Sax. berie, a berry; 
Icel. ber, Sw. and D. bär, G. beere, Got 
basi; root seen in Skr. Lhas, to cat.) 
succulent or pulpy fruit, containing many 
seeds, and usually of no great size, suchas 
the gooseberry, the strawberry, &c.; what 
resembles a berry, as one of the eggs of 
the lobster.—v.t. To bear or produce ber- 
—— be’rid, e. Furnished with 
verrios ? 

Bersaglieri, ber-siil'yč-i-rē, n. pt The rifle- 
men or sharp-shooters in the Italian army, 

Berserk, Berserker, bér'sérk, bér'sér-kér, n. - 
[Icel. berserkr, lit. *bear-sark, or bear- 
shirt.) A kind of wild warrior or cham- 
pion of heathen times in Scandinavia; a 
person of extreme violence and fury. 

Berth, berth, n. [From the root o bear.) 

A station in which a ship lies or can lie; a 
small room in a ship set apart for one or 
more persons; a box or place for sleeping 
in a shipor railway-carriage; a post or ap- 

ointment; a situation.—v.t. To assign a 

‘rth or anchoring ground to; to allot a 
berth or berths to.—Berthage, berth’aj, n. 
A charge made on vessels occupying a 
berth in a dock or harbour. 

Beryl, beril, n. [L. beryllus, Gr. béryllos, 
of eastern origin.) A colourless, yellowish 
bluish, or less brilliant green variety of 
emerald, the prevailing hue VS green, , 
—Berylline, beril-lin, a. Like a beryl; of 
a light or bluish green, — Beryllium, be- 
rilli-um, a. Glucinum. 

Beseech, hé-stch’,v.d.—Lesought (pret. & pp.), 
beseeching. [O.E. bescke, biscke—prefix be, 
and sek.) To entreat; to supplicate; to 
implore; to beg eagerly for; to solicit.— 
Bezeecher, bö-scch’er, a. One who be- 
seeches. —Beseechingl y, bé-scch'ing-li,adv. 
In a beseeching manner, 

Beseem, bú-sóm', v.t. [Prefix be, and een, 
in old sense of become, be scemly.] To 
come; to be fit for or worthy of.—Beseem- 
ing, bé-sem'ing, a. Becoming; fit; worthy 
of.—Bezeemingly, bi-stm'ing-li, ade. In 
a besceming manner.—Beseemingness, bë- 
scm'mg-nes, 7. ? 

Beset, bé-sct’, v.t.—Lesel, besctting. [A. Sax. 
besettan, to get near, to surround—prefix 
be, and seltan, to set.] To distribute over; 
to intersperse through or among; lo sur- 
round; to inclose; to hem in (beset with 
enemies, a city beset with troops); to press 
on all sides, so as to perplex (temptations 
that beset us); to press hard upon.— Beset- 
ment, hö-set’ment, n. The condition of 
being beset; the sin or failing to whic 
one js most liable; a besetting sın,—B 
setting, be-set'ing, a. Habitually attend- 
ing or assailing us (a Lesetting ein). 

Beshréw, bé-shro’,v.t. [Prefix be, and shrew, 
Surewn.) To wish a curse to; to execrate: 
generally used impersonally in phrases in- 
tended às mild imprecations or maledic- 
tions (beshrew me! beshrew the fellow H, 

Beshroud, bé-shroud', v.t. To cover with or 
as with a shroud; to hide in darkness, 

Beside, be-sid’, prep. [Prefix be, by, and 
side.) At the side of n person or thing; 
near to; apart from; not connected wi 
(beside the present subject).—To be beside 
one’s self, to be out of one's wits or senses. 
—Beside, Besides, Lo-sidz', adv. Morcover; 
over and above; not included in the num- 
ber, or in what has been mentioned. | He. 
sides isnow the commoner form. }—Besid 
prep. Over and above; separate or distin 
from; in addition to, _ ¿ 

Besiege, bi-s¢j’, v.t.—besiegod, besieging. To 
lay siege to; to beset or surround with 
armed forces for the purpose of corri 
to surrender; to beset; to harass (besig 
with applications).—Besieger, be-scj'er, n. 
One who besieges. * 
Beslobber, Beslubber, Lc-slob/ér, bé-slulytr, 
v.t. Tosoilorsmear; to besmear. — — F 

ear, bö-smür, v.t. To smear all overi — 
to bedaub; tooverspread with some viscous, 
glutinous, or soft substance that adheres; — 
to foul; to 
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Bosom, bi/zum, n. LA. Sax. besema, besma, 
n besom=D. bezem, G. besem, besen: root 
unknown.) A broom; a brush of twigs or 
other materials for sweeping. —v.t.r To 
sweep, as with a besom, [Cowper.] 

Besot, bö-sot‘, v.t.—besotted, begotting. To 
make sottish, as with drink; to infatuate; 
to stupefy; to make dull, stupid, or sense- 
less, —Besotment, bé-sot'ment, n. The act 
of bezotting; the state of being besotted; 
stupidity; iufatuation.—Bezotted, bi-sot’- 
ed,a. Made sottish by drink; indicating 
or proceeding from cross stupidity; stupid; 

` infatuated.—Bezottedly, bé-sot'ed-li, adv. 
In a besotted manner,—Eecsottedness, bë- 
£ot'ed-nes, n. 

Besought, hö-sat’, pret. € pp. of bescech. 

Bespangle, be-spang gl, v.t.—bespangled, be- 
spangling. To adorn with spangles; to dot 
or sprinkle with something brilliant. 

Bespatter, he-sput'ér, pt “Po roil by spat- 
tering; Jig. to asperse with calumny or re- 
proach. 

Bespeak, bt-sptk’, pt, —Lespoke (pret.), be- 
spoke, bespoken (pp.), bespeaking. To speak 
for (something wanted) beforehand; to or- 
der or engage against a future time; to 
betoken; to indicate by outward appear- 
ance (an action that bespoke a kind heart). 
—n. Among actors, a benefit; 


Bespice, bú-spis",v.t. To season with spices; | 
, Ad 


to mingle drugs with; to drug. [Shak.] 

Bespread, bé-spred', pt. To spread over; to 
cover or form n coating over. i 

Besprent, bé-sprent’, pp. [A participle of 
the obsolcte verb beaprenge, to (oa A Pema 
Sprinkled or scattered. [Poetical.] | 

Besprinkle, bö-spring’kl, v.t. To sprinkle 
over; to cover by scattering or being scat- 
tered over. 

Bessemer-steel, bes'e-mér-stel, s. [From 
Sir H. Bessemer, the inventor of the pro- 
cess] Steel made directly from molten 
cast-iron by driving through it currents of 
air so as tooxidize and carry off the carbon 
and impurities, the proper quantity of car- 
bon for making steel being then intro- 
duced, 

Best, best, a. superl. [A. Sax, bei, ot, betst, 
best, ecrving ns the superl. of god, good 
D. and G. best, Dan. beste, Icel. beste, Sw. 


bästa. The root ia bat, bet, seen also in bet- |, 


ter, Goth, batista, best, Berren.] Most 
porns haring good qualities orattainments 
n the highest degree; possessing the high- 
est advantages.—est man, the right-hand 
man or supporter of the bridegroom at a 
bris ri rae In the highest degrec.— 
n. Highest possible state of excellence 
(Shak.); all that one can do, or show in 
one's self; often used in this sense with 
the possessive pronouns my, thy, his, their, 
&c.— At best, considered or looked at in the 
most favourablo light.—To make the best 
of, to use to the best advantage; to get all 
that one can out of; to put up with as 
well a5 one can. 

Bestead, hö-sted’, pp. of an obs.verb, [Prefix 
be, and stead, place.] Placed, disposed, or 
circumstanced as to convenience, benefit, 
and the like; situated: now always with 
ill, well, sore, &c. I 

Bestial, bes'ti-al, a. [L. bestialia, from bestia, 
a beast.) Belonging toa beast or to the 
class of beasts; animal; having the quali- 
ties of a beast; brutal; brutish.—Bestiality, 
bes-ti-al'i-ti, n. The quality of a beast; 
beastliness.—Bestialize, hes’ti-al-iz, v.f.— 
bestialized, bestializing. To make like a 
beast; to bring or reduce to the condition 
of a beast.—Eestially, bes'ti-al-li, ado. D 
a bestial manner.—Bestiarian, bes-ti-i'ri- 
an, 1. One who takes an interest in the 
kind treatment of beasts; one who opposes 
vivisection. ‘ 

Bestir, bé-stér’, ot To stir; to put into 
brisk or vigorous action: usually ref. 

Bestow, bo-sto', v.t. To stow away; to lay 
up in store; to deposit; to lodge; to place 
(often refl.); to give; to confer; to impart: 
followed by on or upon before the recipient. 
—Bestower, hc-stó'ér, n. One who bestows; 
a giver; a disposer.—Bestowment, Bestow- 
: ag beso mens, be-sto'al, n. The act of 
owing. 

Bestrew, hö-strö’ or bo-stro', v.t. To scatter 

over; to besprinkle; to strew. 

Bestride, be-strid’, v.t. — bestrid, destrode 


fpret.), bestrid, bestridden (pp), bestriding. 

o stride over; to stand or sit on with the 
legs on — Tu to step over; to cross 

; stepping (Shak.). 

Bet, 4 v.t. and i.—bet or belied, betting. 
[A contraction of abet, to encourage, back 
up.) To lay or stake in wagering; to stake 
or pledge something upon the event of a 
contest; to wager.—n. A wager; that which 
is laid, staked, or pledged on any uncer- 
tain question or event; the terms on which 
n bet is Inid.—Better, Better, bet’cr, bet’- 
or,n. One who lays bets or wagers. 

Betake, bé-tik’, v.t.—hetook: (pret.), betaken 
(pp.), betaking. [Prefix be, and fake.] To 
repair; to resort; to have recourse: with 
the reflexive pronouns. s 

Betel, Betle, bé'tl, n, [An Oriental word.) 
A species of pepper, a creeping or climb- 
ing plant, cultivated throughout India, 
the Malayan Peninsula and Islands, for 
the sake of its leaf, which is chewed with 
the betel-nut and lime.—Betel-nut, n, The 
kernel of the fruit of a beautiful palm-tree 
found in India and the East, which is 
enten both in its unripe and mature state. 

Bethink, bé-thingk’, pt, [Prefix be, and 
think.| To call or recall to mind; to bring 
to consideration: always with a reflexive 
pronoun (to bethink one's self of a thing). 
—v.i.j To have in recollection, to consider. 

Betide, bo-tid', v.t. —betid, betided (pret.), 
betid (pp.), betiding. [Prefix be, and tide 
from A. Sax. tidan, to happen. Tree. 
To happen to; to befall; to come to.—v.i. 
To come to pass; to happen. 

Betimes, bc-timz', adv. [Prefix be for by, 
and time, with adverbial genitive tcrmina- 
tion.] Seasonably; in good season or time; 
early; at an early hour; soon; in a short 
time. . 

Betoken, Lbe-to'kn, v.t. To be or serve asa 


token of; to foreshow; to indicatens future | 


by that which is seen, 

Beton, bet'on or bä-ton, n. [Fr. béton, from 
O.Fr. beter, to harden.] A mixture of lime 
and gravel, which grows into a compact 
muss; concrete, 

Betongue, bt-tung’, v.t. To scold; to at- 
tack with the tongue, ` 

Betony, bet'o-ni, n. [L. befonica.] A British 
plant formerly much employed in medi- 
cine, and sometimes used to dye wool of a 
fine dark yellow. 

Betook, bé-tuk’, pret. of betake. 

Betray, bé-trà', nt, [Prefix be, and O.Fr. 
trair, Pr. trahir, to betray, from L. tradere, 
to give up or over. Trabitiox.] Todeliver 
into the hands of an enemy by treachery 
in violation of trust; to violate by fraud 
or unfaithfulness (to betray a cause or 
trust); to play false to; to reveal or dis- 
close (secrets, designs); to let appear or be 
seen inadvertently (to betray ignorance). 
—Eetrayal, be-tra'al,n. Act of betraying. 
— Betrayer, bé-tri’ér, n. One who betrays; 
n traitor. 

Betroth, bé-troth', pt [Prefix be, and 
froth. Trotu.] To contract to any one in 
order to a future marriage; to afllance; to 

ledge one's troth to (O. T.).—Betrothal, 
etrothment, be-troth'al, be-troth'ment, 
n. The act of betrothing. 
Better, bet'ér, a. serving a3 the compar. of 
_ [A. Sax. betera, betra, with corres- 
ponding forms in the other Teutonic 
anguages. Best.] Having good qualities 
in a greater degree than another; prefer 


able, in regard to use, fitness, or the like; 


improved in heaith.—7' be betler off, to be 
in improved or in superior circumstances, 
—ady. In a more excellent dr superior 
manner; more correctly or fully; in a 
higher or greater degree; with greater ad- 
vantage; more, in extent or amount (better 
than a mile).—v.é, To make better; toim- 
prove; to'ameliorate; to increase the good 
qualities of (soil, &c.); to advance the in- 
terest or worldly position of; to surpass; 
to exceed; to improve on (as a previous 
effort), — v.i. To grow better; to become 
better; to improve.— n. A superior; one 
who has a claim to precedence: generally 
in the plural, and with possessive pro- 
nouns.— The better, a state of improve- 
ment: generally in adverbial phrase for 
the better (to alter a thing for the better); 
advantage; superiority; victory (to have 





or get the better of).—Betterment, bet'ér- 
ment, n. A making better; improvement; 
value added to —— from public im- 
provements. — Betterness, bet'ér-nes, m. 
The quality of being better; superiority. 
—Better-half,n. A co uial term for wife. 

GE bet'Cong, n. (Native name.] A 
kind of small kangaroo. 

Between, bö-twen” prep. [A. Sax. betwed- 
num, betucónan—prefix be, and dat. pl. of 
twcón, twain, from twd, two; akin iwai 
peste! P In the space, place, or interval o 
any kind separating; in intermediate re- 
lation to; from one to another of (letters 
passing between them); in partnershi 
among (shared between them); so As to af- 
fect both of; pertaining to one or other of 
two (the blame lies between you).—Betwixt, 
be-twikst’, prep. [A. Sax. betweox, betweoha 
—prefix be, aud tweoh, from tud, two. The 
tis excrescent as in amidat, &c.] Between; 

e between; from one to another, 

evel, bev’cl, x. [O.Fr. bevel; origin un- 
known.] The obliquity or inclination of 
one surface of a solid body to another sur- 
face of the same body; an instrument for 
drawing or measuring angles.—a. Having 
the form of a bevel; slant; not upright. 
a pry ot Ph velled, Levelling. Tocut toa 
vevel.—v.i. To slant or incline off toa bevel- 
angle.—Bevel-angle, n, Any angle except 
a right angle.—Bevel-gear, n. <A species 
of wheel-work in which the axis or shaft 
of the E, whee forms an angle with 
the axis or shaft of the wheel driven.— 
Bevelled, bev'eld, a. Having a bevel; 
formed with a bevel-angle. — Bevelling, 
bevel-ing, a. Inclining from a right line; 
slanting toward a bevel-angle. 

Beverage, bev'ér-&j, n. [O.Fr. — 
from boivre, bevre, . ibere, to drin J 
Drink; liquor for — 

Bovy, beet, n. [Perhaps of similar origin 
with beverage, and originally a drinking 
company, or animals collected at a wuter- 
—— A flock of birds; a company of 
emales. 

Bewail, bo-wal', v.t. To wail or weep aloud 
for; to lament.—Bewallable, bo-wal'n-bl, 
a. Capable or worthy of being bewniled. 
—Bewaliler, bé-wal'ér, n. One who bewails 
or laments. — Bewailing, be-wal'ing, n. 
Lamentation.—Bewailingl ¿bo wáling-i, 
adv. In a bewailing manner. — Bewail- 
ment, bé-wal'ment, n. The act of bewail- 


inz. 

Beware, bewür, vi. (Be, imperativo of 
verb to be, and ware=wary. WARE, WAnY.] 
To be wary or cautious; to be suspicious 
of danger; to take care: now used onl 
imperative and infinitive, with of before 
the noun denoting what is to be avoided. 

Bewilder, bé-wil'dér, pt. [Prefix be, and 
old wilder, to lead astray. Witp.) To lead 
into perplexity or confusion; to perplex; 
to puzzle; to confuse.—Bewilderingly, 
wil'dér-ing-li, ade. So as to bewilder.— 
Bewilderment, bö-wil’der-ment, n. State 
of being bewildered. 

Bewitch, bú-wich”, ot To subject to the 
intluence of witchcraft; to throw ac 
or spell over; to please to such a degree as 
to take away the power of resistance — 
Bewitcher, bo-wich'ér, n. One that be- 
witches or fascinates. — Bewitchery, bè- 
wich’er-i.n. Witchery;fascination;charm. 
—Bewitching, bö-w ch’ing, a. Having 
powcr tò bewitch or to control by the arts 
of pleasing.—Bewitchingly, be-wich’ing-li, 
adv,—Bewitc ess, 


WI IR boon 
wich'ment, n. 


ascin- 


. [Turk. beg, pron. as bey.) A 
district in the Turk- 

sh dominions; also, a prince; a beg. 
—— bö- yondi Drp: La: Sax. — 
Sonder. Yos. On the further sido of; 
out of reach of; further than the scope or 
extent of; above; in a degree exceeding or 


surpassing. d 
Bezant, bezant, n. [From Byzantium.] A 

Eagland: from the tenth centus V the 

time of Edward TIT véi 
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Bezel, bez'cl, n. [A form of basil, Fr. bescau, 
asl Basin] The pa of a finger ring 
which surrounds and holds fast the stone; 
the groove in which the glass of a watch is 


set. 

Bezetta, bt-zet'ta,n. Coarse linen mes or 
sacking soaked in certain pigments, which 
le S Weenie pe Maa 
Pn cochineal. —* Na 


Bezique, be-zek', n. [Fr.] A simple game 
at cards, played by two, three, pd: per- 


Bezoar, be'zör, n. [O.Fr. bezoar, from Per. 
padzahr—pad, dispelling, and zdAr, poi- 
son.] A name for certain concretions 

found in the intestines of some animals 
especially ruminants), formerly (and still 

n rome places) supposed to be an anti- 

dote to poison. 

, bang, n. An Indian variety of the 
common hemp, having highly narcotic 
and intoxicant properties; a drug pre- 

from ve plant used as a narcotic, 
an anodyne, &c. 

Biangular, Biangulate, biang'ga-ler, bi- 
ang’gü-lät,a. Having two angles or cor- 
ners. 

TR ba Having two 

las, bi'as, n. . biais, from L.L. bifax, 
— —— bi,double, pear 
the faco.] A weight on the side of a bowl 
which turns it from a straight line; that 
which causes the mind to incline towards 
a particular object or course; inclination; 
bent; — — szed or bi- 
ased; biassing or biasing, To give a bias 
or particular direction to; to prejudice; to 

Ud etr ete In a slanting manner; 
obl v3 

. Blaxal, Biaxial, bi-aks’al, bi-aks’i-al, a. 

Having two nxes. 

Bib, bib, n. A fish of the cod family, about 

a foot in lensth, found in the British seas. 
J 
re, to drin o sip; to ti 

drink frequently So call 


" 


L. 

pie; 

vm N. be- 
cause protective of the child's dress when 
.] A small piece of linen or other 

cloth worn by children over the breast.— 
Bibacious,! bi-bA'shus, a. [L. bibazr, biba- 
cis.) Addicted to drinking. — Bibacity,t 
bi-bas'i-ti, n. The quality of being biba- 
cious. —Bibber, bib'ér, n. A tippler; a 
- man given to drinking.— Blbulous, bib'n- 
ne: [us bibulus.] Having the quality 
of imbibing fluids; spongy; addicted to 
drinking intoxicants; pe ng to the 
drinking of intoxicants (bibulous propen- 


sitica), 

Bibble-babble, bibl-babl, n. [Redupli- 
cation of babble.) Babble; chatter. 
Bibelot, Lib’lö, n. [Fr., origin doubtful.] 
A small object of vertu; a knick-knack. 
Biberine, bi-b&rin, n. Same ns Bebeerine. 
Bible, bibl, n. [Fr. bible, Gr. biblia, the 
books, pl. of biblion, dim. from biblos, pa- 
Dos, paper, a .]. Originally a book, 

ut specifically restricted now to Tix 

Book, by way of eminence; the sacred 
Oden consistinz of two parus the 
Old originally written in He- 


estament, 
brew, the New Testament in Greek. —Bib- 
cal, biblik-al, a. Pertaining tothe Bible 
or tothe writings.—Biblically, bib’- 
lik-al-li,adv. In a biblical manner; ac- 
co the Bible.—Bib. billi-sist, 
n. One skilled in the knowledge and in- 


iblist, hi’- 
ne conversant with the Bible; 


makes the Bible the gole rule of 


Biblio, bib-li-og’ra-fi, n. [Gr. Lib- 
lion, Pot, ‚to write.) A his- 


or description of books or manu- 


cerita, with notices of the different edi 

ey were p ` 
KSE -fer, n. One 
versed in ; ho composes 
or com the history of books.—Biblio- 
prope, sitilographical bilyli-s-graflik, 
dës aby. — ^. 
‘a book, and latreia, worship.) Worship or 
homage to books; excessive reverence 
for any = especially the 


Scriptures.— 
Fate, fiir, fot, fnll; mt, met, her; 


fait 


Gr. biblion, 


E 


Ze 


pine, pin; 


Bibliolatrist, bib-li-ol'a-trist, n. A book- 
worshipper; a worshipper of the Bible. 

Bibliology, bib-li-ol'o-Ji, n. (Gr, bibtion, a 
book, and logos, discourse.] iblical liter- 
ature, doctrine, or theology; a treatise on 
books; bibliography. — Bibliological, bib’- 
li+-loy"ik-al,a. Relating to bibliology. 

Bibliomancy, bibli-ö-man-si, n. (Gr. bib- 
lion, a book, and mantcia, divination.] 
Divination performed by means of a book; 
divination by means of the Bible, consist- 
ing in selecting passaces of Scripture at 
hazard and drawing from them indications 
concerning things future. | ; 
Bibliomania, bil/li-o-mA"ni-a, n. VS bib- 
lion, a book, and mania, madness.) Book- 
madness; a rage for possessing rare and 
curious ks, — Bibliomaniac, bib'li-o- 
má"ni-ak, n. One affected with biblio- 
mania. — Bibliomaniacal, bil/1i-o-ma-ni"- 
nk.nl, a. Pertaining to bibliomania.— 
Bibliomanist,! bib-li-om'an-ist, x. A bib- 
liomaniac. * en 
Bibliopegy, bib-li-op'e-ji, n. . [Gr. biblion, a 
book, and pégnymi, to make firm.] The 
art of bookbinding. X 
Bibliophile, bib‘ li-d-fil, a [Gr. biblion 
book, and philed, to love.] A lover o 
books. —Bibliophilism, bib-li-of il-izm, n. 
Love of bibliography or of books.—Bibli- 
— bib-li-of'il-ist, n. A bibliophile. 
Bibliopole, bibli-o-pol, m. [Gr. biblion, a 
book, and pdled, to sell.) A bookeeller.— 
Bibliopolic, Bibliopolical, bib'li-d-pol”ik, 
bib’li-ö-pol”ik-al, a. Relating to book- 
ning or booksellers.—Bibliopolist, bib- 
li-op'ol-ist, n. A bibliopole. 

Bibliotheca, bib'li-d-the” ka . from 
Gr. biblion, a book, and 
tory.) A hbrary.—Bibliothecal, bib’li-d- 
thé’kal, a. Belonging to a library. 

Bibulous. Bin. 

Bicameral, bi-kam'ér-al, a. [L. prefix bi, 
twice, and camera, a chamber.) Pertain- 
ing to or consisting of two lezislative or 
other chambers. 

Bicarbonate, bi-kürbon-At,n. A carbonate 
containing two equivalents of carbonic 
acid to one of n bare. 

Bice, Bise, bis, n. [Fr. bis; etymology un- 
known.] A name given to two colours 
used in nting, one blue, the other 
green, and both native carbonates of cop- 
ICT. 
centenary, bi-sen'te-na-ri, n. Ta, bi, twice, 
and E. centenary.) The period of two 
hundred years; the commemoration of an 
event that — two hundred years 
before.—a. Relating to a bicentenary; oc- 
curring ouce in two hundred years. 

Biceps, bi'reps, n. [L.., from bi, double, and 
caput, the head.) A muscle having two 
heads or origins; the name of two muscles, 
one of the arm tho other of the thigh.— 
Bicipital, Bicipitous, bi-sip'it-al, bi-sip'it- 
us, a, Having two heads; two-headed; 

ens to a biceps. _ 

cker, bik’ér,v.i. [W.bicra, to fight, Liere, 
conflict.] To skirmish; to quarrel; to con- 
tend in words; to scold; to run rapidly; to 
move quickly with some noise, as a stream; 
to quiver; to be tremulous, like flame or 
water; to makea confused noise; to clatter, 
—n. A fight, especially a confused fight. 

Biconcave, bi-kon'küv, a. Hollow or con- 
Biconjugate, Dion japit, a. In pai 

conjugate, Li-kon'jü-güt, a. In r$; 
placed side by side; bot. twice paired, as 

"when a petiole forks twice. 

Bicorn, Bicornous 
a bi, double, and 


. prefix bi, two, 
‚a prong.] With two cusps or 
points; two-fanged: often applied totecth, 
as to the two first pairs of grinders in each 


aw. 
Se bi'si-kl, n. [L. prefix bi, two, and 
r. a circle or wheel.] A. two- 
wheeled velocipede ; n vehicle consisting 
of two wheels, one d the other, con- 
nected by a light metal frame ca ng a 
seat, the vehicle being propelled by the 
feet of the rider pressing on treadles which 
act directly orthrough gearing -—Bicycilst; 
bi'sik-list, n. One who rides on a bicycle. 


and cus 


note, not, múve; 


tithe, tub, bull; 


















Bid, bid, ot, —bid or bade (pret.), bid, vid- 
den (pp.), bidding. [Partly from A. Sax. 
biddan, to pray, ask, declare, command = 
Icel. bidja, G. bitten, Goth. bidjan to ask, 
to pray; partly from A. Sax. beddan, to 
offer, to bid = Goth. biudan, G. bieten, to 
offer, command.] To ask, request, or in- 
vite (a person); to pray; to wish; to say to 
by war of greeting or benediction (to bid 
good-day, farewell); to command, to order 
or direct; to enjoin: followed by an objec- 
tive and infinitive without fo (bid him 
come); to offer; to propose, as a price at 
au auction.—7 An olier 01 à price, espe- 
cially at an auction. — Bidder, bid'er, n. 
One who bids or offers a price, — Bidding. 
preyen, n. An old form of prayer used 

fore sermon exhorting the people to 
pray for men of all conditions, 

Bide, bid, v.i, LA. Sax. bidan=Icel. bida 
D. beiten, Goth. beidan. Hence abide.) 
To be or remain in a place or state; to 
dwell; to inhabit.—v.t. To endure; to suf- 
fer; to bear; to wait for (chiefly in phrase 
to bide one’s time). 2 

Bidental, Bidentate, bi-den'tal, bi-den'tat 
a. (lu. bidens—prefix bi, and dens, a tooth ] 
Having two teeth, or processes like teeth; 
two-toothed. 

Bidery, bid'ér-i, n. [From Bidar, a town 
in India.) An alloy of copper, lead, tin, 
and zinc, used in India for making many 
elegant and artistic articles. 

Bidet, bi«let' or bé-da, n. [Fr.] A horse 
for carrying a trooper's baggage; a cham- 
ber-pot mounted on a stand; a sort of 
&mall portable bath. — 

Biennial, bi-en'ni-al, v. [L. biennium, a 
space of two ycars—prefix bi, twice, an- 
nus, a year.) Happening or taking place 
once in two years; bof. continuing for 
two years and then perishing ; taking two 
ycars to produce its flowers and fruit.— 
n. A biennial plant.—Biennially, bi-en’ni- 
al-li, adv. Once in two years; at the re- 
turn of two years. 

Bier, bir, n. [O.E. beere, bere, A. Bax. 
buer, a bier; from the root of bear, to 
carry.], A carriage or frame of wood for 
conveying 2 corpse to the grave. 

Biestings, best'ingz. See DrrsrIiNGS. . 

Bifacial, bi-fa'shi-al, a. [L. prefix bi, twice, 
facies, a face.) Having the opposite sur- 
faces alike. Wo. 

Bifarious, bi-fü/ri-us, a. [L. bifarius, two- 
fold.] Divided into two parts; double; 
twofold, —Bifarlously, bi-fü'ri-us-li, adv. 
In a bifarious manner, > 

Biferous, bif'ér-us, a. [L. prefix bi, twice, 
and fero, to bear.) Bot. bearing flowers 
or fruit twice a year. 

Biffin, bif'in,n. [From the resemblance of 
its flesh to beef.) An excellent kitchen 
apple cultivated in England and often 
sold in a dried and flattened condition. 

Bifid, bi'fid,a. [L. bifidus—prefix bi, twice, 
findo, fidi, to split.) Cleft or divided into 
two parts; forked; bot. divided half-way 
auem into two parts; opening with a 
cleft. 

Bifilar, bi-filér, a. [L. prefix bi, twice, 
and fitum, a thread.) Two-thrended; fit- 
ted or furnished with two threads (a bijilar 
micrometer). 1 

Bifold, bifold, a. [Prefix bi, twice, and 
fold.) Twofold; double; of two kinds, de- 
grees, &c. [Shak. A 

Bifoliate, bi-foli-üt, a. [L. bi, twice, two, 
ES folium, n lenf.] In bot. having two 

enves. 

Biform, Biformed, bi'form, bi’formd, a. 
[L. biformis, double-formed — bi, twice, 
and forma, form.] Having two forms, 
bodies, or shapes; double-bodied.—Bifor- 
mity, bi-for'm -ti,n. The state of heing 
biform; a doublences of form. 

Bifurcate, bi-fer'küt, a. [L. bi, twice, and 
furca, a fork. Forked; divided into two 
branches.—Bifurcation, bi-fér-ka'shon, n. 

eu Deeg or —— nto — 

E. big,a. [Etymology doubtful; perha 
connected, with Sc. or North. E. to big, 
Icel. byggja, Dan. bygge, to build.] Hav- 
ing size, whether arge or small; more 
especially, great; large; bulky; great with 
young; pregnant; hence, Sig. full of some- 
hin important; teeming; distended; full, 
as with grief or passion; tumid; haughty 


éi 


oil, pound; ti. Sc. abune—the Fr. u. e 
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in air or mien; pompous; proud.—Bigness, 
big'nes, 2, The state or quality of bein 
big; size; bulk.—Big-horn, n. A large anc 
very wild species of sheep with horns 34 
feet long found in the western mountains 
of N. America; the Rocky Mountain sheep, 
—Big-wig, n. A person of great importance, 
consequence, or dignity; a great or notable 
personage. [Colloq. EE 
Bigamy, big'n-mi, n. (Prix bi, twice, and 
Gr. gamos, marriage.) The crime, fact, or 
state of having two (or more) wives or 
husbands at onee.—Bigamist, big'a-mist, 
n. One who has committed bigamy. — 
Bigamous, biz'a-mus, @. Of or pertaining 
to bicamy; guilty of bigamy. 
Bigg, big, n. [Icol. buggy Dan. byg, barley.) 
A variety of barley having six rows of 
d ——— tig (Er. bruta, ü 
egin, Biggen, big'in, n. (Fr béguin, the 
cap of the Beguines.] A child's cap; a 
night-cap; a coif. [Shak] 
Biggin, bigin, n.. LA form of piogin, from 
pig, a small earthen vessel.) A can; a con- 
trivance for straining the grounds from 


coffee. 

Bight, bit, n. [A. Sax. byht, from binan, 
bügan, to bow or bend = L.G. Dan. Icel. 
bugt, a bending, a bay. Bow.] A bend in 
a coast-line; a bay; the double of a rope 
when folded; a bend anywhere except at 
the ends; a loop. 

onia, big-no'ni-a, n. [After M. Bignon, 





librarian to Louis XIV.] The generic | 


name of a number of planus inhabitants 
of hot climates, usually climbing shrubs 
with beautiful trumpet-shaped flowers, 
hence their namo of trumpelylower., 

t, big ot, n. [Fr. bigot, a bigot; It. 
bigotto, bigozzo. Etymology uncertain, 
Some suppose it 2 corruption of Visigoth; 
others refer it to the oath bi Gott (by 
God) common among tho Norse settlers 
in Normandy.] A person obstinately and 
unreasonably wedded to a particular re- 
ligious creed, opinion, or practice; a 
person blindly attached to any opinion, 
system, or per gos Bigotted, big’- 
ot-ed, a. I arog the character of a bigot; 
belonging to a bigot; showing blind at- 
tachment to opinions,—Bigotedly, big'ot- 
ed-li,adv. Ina bigoted manner.—Bigotry, 
big'ot-ri, ». The practice or tenets of a 
bigot; obstinate or blind attachment toa 
particular creed or to certain tenets; un- 
reasoning zeal; intolerance. : 

Bijou, bö-zhö, n. [Fr] A jewel; something 
small and pretty.—Bljouterie, be-zhó-tre, 
n. Jewelry; trinkets. 

B by rh Bijugate, bijü-gus, bijü-gat, a. 

. bijugus—bi, two, jugum, a yoke.) Bot. 
aving two pairs of leatlets 

Bike, bik, n. A bicycle. [Colloa.]: 

Bilabiate, bi-labi-at, a. [L. bi, twice, and 

abium, a lip.) Bot. applied to a corolla 
paving two lips, the one placed over the 
other. 

Bilaminar, bi-lam'i-nér, a. [L. bi, twice, 
two, and lamina, a lamina.) Having or 
consisting of two thin plates or laminm. 

Bilander, bi'lan-dér, n. [P bijlander—bij, 
by, near, and land, land.) A small mer- 
chant vessel with two masts, used chiefly 
in the Dutch canals; a kind of hoy. 

Bilateral, bi-lat'ér-al, a. [L. bi, twice, and 
latus, lateris, a side.] Having two sides; 
of or pertaining to two sides; two-sided, 

Bilberry, bil'be-ri, n. [Dnn. bölleber, bil- 
berry — bólle, of doubtful meaning, and 
ber, a berry.] A dark blue or almost black 
berry, the fruit of a small shrub belonging 
tothecranberry family (akin to the heaths) 
growing on moors and woods in Britain; 
the shrub itself. 
ilbo,} bil'bó, n. [From Bilboa in Spain, 
famous for their manufacture.) A rapier; 
a sword.—Bilboes, bil'boz, n. pl. A con- 
trivance for confining the feet of prisoners 
—a long bar or bolt of iron with shackles 
sliding on it and a Jock at the end. 

Bile, bil, n. [Fr. bile, L. bilis, bile, also 
anger, spleen.] A yellow bitter liquid 
separated from the blood by the action o 
the liver, and discharged into the gall- 
bladder, its most obvious use being to as- 
sist in the process of digestion: ill-nature; 
bitterness of feeling; spleen.—B bil’- 
i-a-ri,n. Pertaining to or containing bile. 


EE o 


—Billous, bil'i-us, a. Consisting of, or af- 
fected by bile; having an excess of bile; 
having the health deranged from excess 
of bile in the system. — Biliousness, bil'i- 
us-nes, 1. The state or quality of being 
bilious, or of suffering from an excessive 
secretion of bile. 

Bilge, bili, a, [A different orthography of 
buige.) The protuberant part of a cask; 
the breadth of a ship's bottom, or tha 
xt of her floor which approaches to a 
iorizontal direction.—wv.i Vault, tospring a 
leak in the bilge,—Bilge-pump, n. A pump 
to draw the bilge-water from a ship. — 
Bilge-water, n. A water which enters a 
ship and lies upon her bilge or bottom. 

Bilingual, bi-ling’gwal, a. [L. bilinguis— 
bi, « ouble, and lingua, a tongue, a lan- 
ruage.] Containing, or expressed in, two 
eg, (a bilingual dictionary). — Bi- 
linguous, bi-ling’gwus, a. Speaking two 
languages; bilingual. > 

Biliteral, bi-ht'ér-al, a. [L. bi, twice, and 
litera, a letter.) Consisting of two letters. 

Bilk, bilk, v.t. Probably a form of balk.] 
To deceive or defraud by non-fulfilment 
of engagement; to leave in the lurch; to 
decamp without paying (a person). 

Bill, bil, n. [A. Sax. bile, a beak.] The 
beak of a fowl.—v.t. To join bills or beaks, 
ns doves; to caress fondly.—Billed, bild, a. 
Having a bill: usually in composition. 

Bill, bil, a. [A. Sax. bil, bill, a bill, a sword, 
&c.; D. and G. bille, a pick; Dan. bill, D. 
byl, G. beil, n hatchet; root in Skr. bhil, to 
split.] A cutting instrument hook-shaped 
towards the point, or with a concave cut- 
ting edge, used in pruning, &c.; a bill- 
hook; an ancient military weapon, con- 
sisting of a broad hook-shaped blade, 
having a short pike at the back and an- 
other at the summit, attached to a long 
handle.—Bill-hook, n. A small variety of 
hatchet with a hook at the end of the 
cutting edge. j 
ill, bil, n. [O.Fr. bille, a label or note, 
from L.L. billa, bulla, a seal, a letter, a 
roll, from L. bulla, a boss, a stud, whence 
bull, a papal edict.) A sheet or picce of 
paper containing a statement of certain 
particulars; a sheet containing a public 
notice or advertisement; a note of charges 

for pos supplied, work done, or the like, 

with the amount due on each item; a 

declaration of certain facts in legal pro- 

ceedings; a written promise to pay or docu- 
ment binding one to pa aspecified sum at 

a certain date; a bill of exchange (see be- 

low); a draft of a law presented to a legis- 

lature to be passed into an act: also a 

plied to various measures that are really 

acts.— Bill of divorce, a writing given by 

a husband to his wife among the Jews b 

which their marriage was dissolved.—Biil 

ofentry,a written account of goodsentered 
at the custom-house,— Bill of exchange, on 
order drawn by one person (the drawer) on 
another (the drawee) who is either in the 
same or in some distant country, request- 

ing or directing him to pay money at a 

specified time to some person assigned (the 

payee}. who may either be the drawer 
1imself or some other person. The person 
on whom the bill is drawn becomes the 

‘acceptor’ by writing his name on it as 

such. — Bill of fare, in a hotel, restau- 

rant, &c., a list of refreshments ready tq 
be NUDO D of health, a certificate 
signed by consuls or other authorities as 
to the health of a ship's company at the 
time of her clearing any port, a clean bill 
being given when no disorder is — 
to exist, and a foul bill when it is known 
to exist.—Bill of lading, a memorandum 
of goods shipped on board of n vessel 

signed by way of receipt by the master of 
the vessel.—Hill of mortality, an official 
return of the number of deaths occurring 
in a place within n certain time.—Bil of 
sale, a formal instrument for the trans- 
fer of personal property (as furniture, the 
stock in a shop), often given in security 
for a debt, empowering the receiver to 
sell the goods if the money is not repaid 

at the appointed time. — Bill- broker, n. 

One who buys, negotiates, or discounts 

bills of exchange, promissory notes, and 

the like.—Bill-poster, Bill-sticker, x. One 


Bimonthl 


who posts or sticks up bills or placards in 


Z5 c places. À . 
XN bil'et, n. [A dim. of bill Fr. billet. 


ILL.] A small paper or note in writing; 
a short letter; a ticket directing soldiers 
at what house to lodge.—Billet, t 


il'et, v.t. 
To quarter or place in lodgings, as soldiers 
in private houses.— v.i. To be quartered; 


to lodge: specifically applied to soldiers. 
Billet, bil’ et, n. |Fr. billot, a log, from 
bille, the stock of à tree, from the Celtic. 
A small stick or round piece of wood us 
for various purposes; arch. an imitation 
of a wooden billet placed in a hollow 
moulding at intervals apart, usually equal 
Billet-dow SE lö, n. pl. Bill 
et-doux, bil-le-lé, n. pl. ets-do 
bil-le-dó, [Fr., lit. sweet billet or note. 
A love note or short love-letter. ole. 
Billiards, bil'yérdz, n. (Fr. billard, the 
game of billiards, a billiard-cue, from 
ille, a piece of wood.] A game played on 
a long, rectangular, cloth-covered table, 
with cues or maces and ivory balls, which 
the players strike against each other, and 
generally also drive into pockets at the 
sides and corners of the table —Billiard, 
bil'yérd, a. Pertaining to or used in the 
game of billiards. — Bill -marker, n. 
One who attends on players at billiards 
and records the progress of the game. 
ur DEED ‚n. Alow-crowned felt 
mt. 0 


Billingsgate, enge oat. n. [From a fish- 


market of thisname in London, celebrated 
for the use of foul language.] Profane or 
foul language; ribaldry. 


Billion, bil'yon, n. [Fr., contr. from L. bis, 


twice, and million.| A million of millions. 


Billon, bil'on, n. [Fr.] An alloy of cop 


and silver, used in some countries for coins 
of low value. 


e bil’, n. Mi bulaja, Dan. bélge 


Sw. bólja, a swell, a billow, from root o 
bulge, belly, bellows.) A great wave or 
surge of the sea.—v.i. To swell; to rise and 
roll in large waves or surges.— Billo 
bil/lö-i, a. Swelling into large waves; fu 
of surges; belonging to billows; wavy. 


Billy-boy, bil'i-boi, n. A one-ortwo-masted, 


bluff-bowed vessel of light draught, espe- 
cially builtfor the navigation of the Hum- 
her and its tributaries. 


Bilobate, bi-lö’bät, a. [Prefix 


i, and lobate.] 
Divided into two lobes (a abate leaf). 


Bilocular, bi-lok'a-lér, a. [L. bi, twice, and 


loculus, a cell, from locua, a placo.] Divided 
into two cells or small compartments. 


Biltong, bil'tonz, n. An African name for 


lean meat cut iu strips and dried 


Bimaculate, bi-mak’ü-lät, a. [L. bi, twice, 


macula, a spot.] Marked with two spots. 


Bimanous, bi'ma-nus, a. [L. bi, twice, two, 


and manus, a hand.] Having two hands; 
pertaining to the Bimana.—Bimana, bi'- 
ma-na, n. pl. Animals having two hands: 
a term applied to the highest order of 
Mammalia, of which man is the type and 
sole genus. 


Bimensal, bi-men'sal, a. [L. bi, two, twice, 
and mensis, a month.] once in 
two months. ' 

Bimetallic 


bi-me - tal’ ik, a. [ Prefix bi, 
twice, and muon] Of or pertaining to 
two metals; pertaining to the use of a 
double metallic stan in currency.— 
Bimetallism, bi-met'al-izm, n. That sys- 
tem of currency which recognizes coins of 
two metals, as silver and gold, as le 

tender to any amount.—Bimetallist, bi- 
met’al-ist, n. One who favours bimetal- 


lism. . 

mo: bi-munth'li, a. [Profix bi, 
twice, and monthly.] Occurring every two 
months, 


Bin, bin. n. [A. Sax. bin, binn, a bin, a 


hutch; D. ben, G. benne, 
A box or inclosed place used as a reposi- 
commodity; one of the sub- 


A 
tory of { 
divisions of a cellar for winc-bottles. 


binne, a basket.] 


1 
Binacle, bin'a-kl, n. Same as Binnacle. 


bina-ri, a. [L.binus, double, two 


Binary, 
End Co] Consisting or composed of two 


or of two parts; double; twofold; dual.— 
Binary compound, chem. a compound of 
two — of an element and a com- 
pound equivalent to an element, or of two 
such compounds, according to the laws of 
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combination.—Binary star, a double star, 
one of two stars associated together so as 
to form a system, the one revolving rouud | 
the other, or both round their common | 
centre of —— Li’nät, a. Bot. | 
being double or in couples; growing in 


TR. 
d, bind, v.t.—tound (pret. E pp.) bind- 
ing. [A. Sax. bindan, pret. bd yv. bun- 
den=Icel. Sw, binda, Lan. binde, D. and 
G. binden, same root as Skr, bandh, to 
bind.) To tie or confine with a cord, or 
anything that is flexible; to fasten or en- 
„as with a band or ligature; to put 
a ligature or bandage on; to put in bonds 
or fetters; to hold in, confine, or restrain; 
engage by a promise, agreement, vow, 
law, duty, or any other moral or legal tie; 
to form a border on, or strengthen bya 
ler; tosew together and cover (a book). 
—v.i. To exercise an obligatory intiuence; 
to be obligatory; to tie up; to tie sheaves 
up; to grow hard orstitl (of soil).—Binder, 
bind’er, n. A person who binds; one 
whose occupation is to bind books; one 
who binds sheaves; anything that binds, 


ns a fillet, cord, rope, or band; a bandage. 
— ery, bind'éri, n. A place where 


oblige; obligatory; ng fast; astrin- 
gent.—n. The act of one who binds; any- 
thing which binds; the cover of a book, 


som HIDE that secures the edges of cloth. 
—Bindingly, bind'ing-li, adv. Ina bind- 
ing manner; so ns to bind.—Bindingness, 
bind'ing-nes, n. The character of being 
binding or obligatory.—Bind-weed, n. The 
common name for twining or trailing 
lants of the convolvulus family, common 
comfields and waste places and over- 
running hedzes. 

Bine, bin, ». [From the verb to bind.] The 
slender stem of a climbing plant: some- 
times written Bind. 

Bing, bing n. [Dan. binge, Icel. bingr, a 
heap.) Jarge heap, as of corn, coal, ore, 


Binn, Lin, n. Same as Bin, 

Binnacle, in'a-k], n. I F ormerly, bittacle, 
from Fr. habitacle, a little house for pilot 
and steersman, from L. habitaculum, an 
abode, from habito,todwell. Haniratios.] 

box on the deck of a vessel, near the 
helm puni the compass and lights 
by which it can read at night. 

Binocle, Li'no-kl or bin'o-kl, n. [L. binuz, | 





ble, and oculus, an eye.) A telescope | Bi 


with two tubes, for the use of both cyes | 
nt once; n field-glass.—Binocular, bi-nok’- | 
Q.ler,a. Having two eyes; pertaining to | 
th eyes; suited for the simultaneous | 
use of both cyes.—n. A binocle. 
bi-nd'mi-al, n. [L. bi, two, twice, 
and nomen, a name.) Aly. an expression 
or quantity consisting of two terms con- 
nected by the sign plus (--) or minus (—). 
—A, —— Ato b als.—Binomial 
theorem, a celebrated theorem a teen 
Newton, for raising a binomial to any 
power. or for extracting any root of it.— 
bi-nom'i-nal, a. Consisting of 
or pertaining to two names; pertaining to 
O REDE plants andanimals 
by a Latin or Latinized generic and speci- 
ficname, a system introduced by Linn:eus; 
As ndicus, the Indian elephant. 
Binturong, bin'tü-rong, n. [Native name. 
An ursino animal ed to the racoon, 
found in the Malay — 
Biocellate, bi-os’el-lät, a. [L. bi, two, and 
ocelluz, an Lee Marked with two cye- 
sect ` 


bi'õ-di-nam”iks 
life, and E dynamics (which see).] The 


that organi i 1 
from living parents: as opposed to abio- 
—— the history of thelifedevelopment 
nized xirtences.— y Di-o- 

"ik, a. Of or pertaining to blogencsi 


RE gen) Panem ay beamen with on me s 

` ; resort.—v.t. To besmear - — 

g A write] the "e tho life Bird-of-Paradise, n. One of a family of 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mt,met,hér; pine,pin; nite, not, mövo; tübe, tub, byll; 


" 


| biography. — 


| 
th the sewing and accompanying work; 


"lico to: Vi'pli-kát, a. Ae bi, twice, and 


and characterof a particular person; a life; 
a memoir; biographical writings in gen- 
eral, or as a department of literature.— 
Biographer, bi-oz ra-fér,n. One who writes 
abiography;a writer of lives —Blographis, 
Biographical, bi-d-grafik, bi-d-grafik-al, 
a. Pertaining to biography ; containing 
Biosraphically, bi--graf'ik- 
alli, adv. In the manner of a biography. 
—Biographize, bi-og'ra-fiz, v.t. To write 
the biography of —Biograph, bi'o-graf, n. 
| A kind of cinematograph. _, À 
Biology, bi-ol’o-ji, n. (Gr. bios, life, and 
logos, a discourse) The science of life, or 
which treats generally of the life of ani- 
mals and ‚plante, includin Zur u 
holozy. physiology, orizin, development, 
and di tribution, — Biologic, Biological, 
bi-5-loj'ik, bi-o-loj'ik-al, a. Pertaining to 
biology. — Biologist, bi-ol'o-jist, m. Une 
skilied in or who studies biology. _ 
Bioplasm, bi'o-plazm, m. [Gr. bios, life, and 
asia, anything formed, from plassó, to 
fem) The albuminoid substance consti- 
tuting the living matter of the elementary 
part or cell in plants and animals; ger- 
minal matter.—Bioplasmic, bi-5-plaz'mik, 
a. Consisting of or pertaining to bio- 
plasm. : — 
Biotaxy, biG-tak-si, n. [Gr. bios, life, and 
taxis, arrangement.) The scientific classi- 
fication of animals and plants. _ 
Biparous, bip'a-rus, a. [L. bi, twice, and 
rio, to bear.) Bringing forth two at a 


irth. 

Bipartible, Bipartile, Li-pär'ti-bl, bi-pirtil, 
a, [L. NU bi, twice, and partio, to di- 
vide.) Capable of being divided into two 
parts.—Bipartite, bi-pir'tit, a. In two 

arts; having two correspondent parts; 

ouble; bot. divided into two parts nearly 

to the base, as leaves, —Bipartition, bi-pir- 
ti'shon, n. The act of making bipartite. 

d, biped, n. [L. bipes—bi, twice, and 

"8, pedis, a. pak, An animal having two 

ect, as man —Bipedal, bi'ped-al, a. [L. 

bipedalis.] Having two feest. ` ` 

Bipennate, bi-pen’nät, a. |L., bi, double, 
and penna, a wing.) Having two wings 
or organs resembling wings. _ 

Bipinnate, bi-pin’nat, a. [L. bi, double, and 
tnnatua, winged.] Bot. doubly pinnate; 
aving pinn:e which are themselves pin- 

nate: said of leaves 


teg, fo fold.) Doubly folded; twice folded 
ogether.—Biplicity, bi-plisi-t1, n. State 
doubleness. 


of being biplicate; d e 

siquadratic,bi-kwod-ravik,n. [L.bi double, 
twice, and quadratus, squared ] Math.the 
fourth power, arising from the multipli- 
cation of a square number or quantity by 
itself; the square of the square.—a. Per- 
taining to the biquadratic or fourth 


wer, 

Birch, berch, n. j; Sax. Lyre, beore=1cel. 
and Sw. bjork, Dan. and Sc, birk (comp. 
Sc. kirk, E. church), D. berk, G. birke, Rus. 
dereza, Lith. berzaa, Skr. bhurja—a birch.] 
A graceful tree having small leaves, slen- 
der, often drooping branches, and a smooth 
whitish bark; u kind of wine is made 
from its spring sap, its bark is much used 
in tanning, and its timber is employed in 
turncry; an instrument of punishment 
used by schoolmasters, generally made of 

“the tough, slender twigs of the common 
birch. — Bírchen, berch’en, a. Made of 
birch; consisting of birch. 

Bird, bérd, n. LA. Sax. brid, a young bird, 
from the root of brood, breed. Fowl was 
—— the word for bird in general.] 
A feathered, warm-blooded animal, with 

two Jegs and two wines, —— young 

from eggs; one of the feathered class (Aves) 
of the vertebrate animals.—v.i. To catch 
birds,—Bird-bolt, n. Anarrow, broad atthe 
end, for shooting birde.—Bird-call,n. An 
instrument forimitating the ery of birds in 
order to attract or decoy them. — Bird- 
cherry, n. A species of cherry having the 
flowers in racemes and fruit only fit for 
birds.—Bird-lime, n. A viscous substance 
prepared from holly-bark, &c., used for 
entangling Brant being for this pur- 


cies of primrose or wik gormandet aria int 
eral other plants; a kind of cut tobacco, the 
minute slices of the stems of which are 
marked somewhat likea bird's eye.- Birds 
eye maple, the wood of the sugar-maple, 
which is marked by little knotty spots re- 
sembling birds’ eyes, and is much ured in 
cabinct-naking.— Bird s-cuc vicw,a view or 
landscape shown as it might appear toa 
flying bird; hence, a rapid and compre- 
hensive view of a subject.—Bird’s-foot, n. 
A common name for several plants, hav- 
ing legumes somewhat resembling the 
claws of a bird.—Dird's-nest,» A name 
of several plants, especially a British or- 
chid having a root resembling a nest.— 
Bird-spider, n. A Brazilian species of 
spider larze enough to prey on small birds. 
—Bird-witted, a. Not having the faculty 
of attention; flighty. | . . E 
Bireme, bi' rein, à. (Li. biremis—bi,two, and 
remus, an oar.] An ancient Greek or 
toman vessel with two banks or tiers of 


ours. 

Biretta, Beretta, bú-rot'ta, ba-ret'ta,n. [It. 
berretta, L.L. birettum, birretum, dim. of 
birrus, a hood.) A square cap worn by 
ecclesiastics; priests have it black, bishops 
purple, cardinals red: written also Bir- 


rietta. 4 

Birostrate, bi-ros'trút, a. [L. bi, twice, and 
rostrum, a beak.) Having a double beak, 
or process resembling a beak. 

Birr, bir, n. [Imitative of the sound.) A 
whirring noise.—v.t. To make a whirring 
noise. 

Birth, berth,n. LA. Sax. beorth, burth, from 
bcran, to bear; Gothi. Ges G. pou 
The act or process of being born; the occa- 
sion of an individual's coming into life; 
the act of bearing or bringing forth; par- 
turition; the condition in which a person 
is born; lineage; extraction; descent; that 
which is born or produced; origin; begin- 
ning.—Birthday, ». The day on which 
any person is born, or the anniversary of 
the day; day or time of origin.—Birth- 
mark, n. Some congenital mark or blem- 
ish on a person's bod y, —PBirthnight, n. The 
night in which a person is born; the anni- 
versary of that night.—Birthplace, n. The 
piaco of one's birth; place of origin. — 

irthright, n. Any right or privilego to 
which a person is entitled by birth; right 
of primogeniture.—Birth-root, n. A North 
American plant, the roots of which are 
a as astringent, tonic, and anti- 
septic. — 

Biccotin, bis'kot-in, n. [Fr.; Tt. biscotino. 
Biscuit.) A confection made of flour, sugar, 
marmalade, and eggs; sweet biscuit. 

Biscuit, bis'ket, n. [Fr. bis, twice, au 
cuit (L. coctus), cooked. Coon.) A kind of 
hard, dry, flat bread, so prepared as not to 
be liable to spoil by being kept; a kind of 
small baked cake variously mnde; porce- 
lain or earthenware nfter being first fired, 
and before the application of the glazing 
and embellishments; unglazed porcelain, 
of nn small articles of statuary are 
made. 

Biscutate, li-skü'tüt, a. Us, prefix bi, 
double, and sewum, a shield] Bot. re- 
sembling or haying two shield-like parts. 

Birect, bi-sekt”, v.t. [L. bi, two, and «eco, 
sectum, to cut.] To cut or divide into two 
parts, more especially into two ent 
parts, as a line, &c.—Bisection, bi-rek'shon, 
n. The act of bisecting; the division of a 
line, angle, &c., into two equal parts — 
Bisegment, bi-sez'ment, n. One of the 
arts of a bisected line. | SW, 
iserial, Biceriate, bi-sc'ri-al, bi-s0'ri-it, a. 
Arranged in two series or rows. 

Bisexual, bi-seks'ü-al,a. Having the organs 
of both sexes in one individual; of two 
sexes; hermaphrodite; bot. having both 
stamen and pistil within the same enve- 


lope. 

Bishop bish'up,n. (A. Sax. biscop,n bishop, 
from Gr. episcopos, an overscer—epi, over, 
and skoped, to look. Bishop is the same 


conirostral birds found in the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, the male birds 
being celebrated for their gorgeous plum- 
age.—Bird-organ,n. A small 1 'rrel-organ 
used in teaching birds to whistle tunes — 
Bird's-eye,n. ‘The popular name of a tpe 


oil, pound; ü, Be, abune—the Fr. u, 
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word as Fr. doöque (a bishop), though they 
have not a letter in common.) A member 
of the highest order of the Christian min- 
istry; a prelate having the spiritual direc- 
tion and government of a diocese, the 
oversight of the clergy within it, and with 
whom rests the power of ordination, con- 
firmation, aud consecration; a piece in tho 
game of chess having its upper section 
cleft in the form of a bishop's mitre.— 
Bishopric, bish'up-rik, n. [Hishop, and 
ric, jurisdiction = A, Sax. rice, D. rijk, G. 
reich, realm, dominion.] The office or dig- 
nity of a bishop; the district over which 
the jurisdiction of a bishop extends; a dio- 


cose. 

Bisk, bisk, n. (Fr. bisque, probably from 
L. biscoctus, twice cooked or boiled, Bis- 
curr,] Soup or broth made by boiling sev- 
eral sorts of meats together. 

Bismuth, bismuth or bizmuth, a 


[G. big. 
muth, wismuth.] Chemical sym 


Di; sp. 
RT. 98. A metal of a yellowish or reil- 
dish white colour aud a lamellar texture, 
somewhat harder than lead and not mal- 
leable, used in the composition of pewter 
in the fabrication of — types, and 
in various other metallic mixtures.—Bis- 
muth glance, the name of one or two ores 
of bismuth.—Bismuthal, Bismuthic, bis 
(biz)muth-al, bis'(biz)muth-ik, a. Vertain- 
ing to or composed of bismuth.—Bismuth- 
in, Bismuthine, bis'(biz?)muth-in, 1. A 


— — — — — m 


native sulphuretof bisinuth.—Bismuthite, | 


bis(biz)muth-t, n. Native carbonate of 
bismuth; a white, dull green, or yellowish 
mineral. 

Bison, bi'son, x. [L. bison, Gr. bisón, a name 
borrowed from the ancient Germans.] The 


name of two bovine quadrupeds, the Euro- | 


an bison or aurochs, and the Amcrican 
bison, usually but improperly called the 
buffalo, having short, black, rounded 
horns, and on the shoulders a large hunch, 
consisting of a fleshy substance. 

Bisque, bisk, n. (Fri Unglazed while 
porcelain for making statucttes; biscuit. 
Bissextile, bis-seks'til, n. (L. bisextilis 
(anna), leap-year, from bi, twice, and sex- 
tus, sixth, because the sixth day before 
the calends of March (=our 24th Feb.) was 
reckoned twice every fourth year, a day 
(the bisextua) being intercalated.) Leap- 
rear,—«a. Pertaining to leap-year. i 
istort, bis'tort, n. | L. bistorta—bis, twice 
and tortus, twisted.] A plant, so called 

use of its twisted roots: called also 
Snakeweed and Adder’s-wort. 

Bistoury, bis'tu-ri, n. Ur, bistouri] A 
surgical instrument for making mcisions, 
shaped in various ways. 

, Bister, bis'tér, n. [Fr. bistre] A 
brown pigment prepared from the soot of 
wood, especially of the beech. 

Bisulcate, bi-sul’kät,a. (L. bi, double, and 
sulcus, a furrow.) Cloven-fooled, or hav- 
ing two-hoofed digits, as oxen or swinc. 

Bisulphate, bi-sul'fát, 2. In chem. a salt 
of sulphuric ncid, in which one-half of the 
hydrogen of the acid is replaced by a 
metal. — Bisulphite, bi-sul'fit, 1. A salt 
of sulphurous ncid, in which one-half of 
the hydrogen of the acid is replaced by a 


metal. 

Bit, bit, pret. & pp. of bite. 

Bit, bit, n. [From the verbal stem bite. In 
sense of piece it is the A. Sax. bita, bite, 
Teel. biti, u bite, a morsel; in sense of part 
of a bridle it corresponds to A. Sax, bitol, 
D. bit, Icel, bitill, G. gebiss.] A small piece 
of anything; a piece. morsel, fragment, or 
part; any small coin (a fourpenny-bit); the 
metal part of a bridle which is inserted in 
the mouth of a horse, and its appendages, 
to which the reins are fastened; a boring 
tool for wood or metal, fixed in a stock, 
brace, lathe, or the like; the part of a key 
which enters the lock and acts on the bolts 
and tumblers; the cutting blade of a plane. 
ve In certain phrases a bit often means 
somewhat, a little, a whit; as, he is a bit 
of a painter; not a bit better.—A bit o 
one’s mind, one's candid opinions expresse 
in clear and unflattering terms. — v.t.— 
bitted, bmg: To put a horse's bit into 

e mou e 

Bitch, bich,n. [A. Sax. bicce--Sc. bick, Icel. 

bikkja, Dan. ikke} The female of canine 





— — — — — 


animals, as of the dog, wolf, and fox; a 
term of reproach for a woman, è 

Bite, bit, v.£.—bil (pret.), bit, bitten (pp.), bit- 
ing. LA. Sax. bítan=1cel. bita, D. bijten, 
Goth. beitan, G. beiszen; allied to L. ftndo, 
fidi, Skr. bhid, to split. Bit, Litter, beetle are 
from this stem.] ‘To cut, break, or crush 
with the teeth; to penctrate or seize with 
tho teeth; to cause a sharp or smarting 
pain to (pepper bites the mouth); te pinch 
or nip as with frost; to blast or blight; to 
grip or catch into or on, so as to act with 
effect (as an anchor, a file, &c.); to corrode 
or ent into, by aqua fortis or other acid.— 
v.i. To have a habit of biting persons; to 
seize a bait with the mouth; to grip or 
catch into another object, so as to act on 
it with effect (the anchor bites).—n. The 
seizure of anything by the teeth or with 
the mouth; a wound made by the mouth; 
a mouthful; a bit; a cheat, trick, fraud? ; 
catch or hold of one exo on another.— 
Biter, bit'ér, x. One who or that which 
bites; an animal given to biting; oue who 
cheats or deceives t. — Biting, biting, «. 
Sharps sovere; cutting; pungent; sarcas- 
tic.—Bitingly, bit'ing-li,adv. In a biting 
manner; sarcastically; enceringly 

Bitt, bit, n. (Comp. Icel. biti, a cross-bcam 
or girder.| Naut. a piece of wood or frame 
secured to the deck, on which to make 
fast the cables. n 

Bittacle,? bit'a-kl, n. A binnacle. - 

Bitter, bit'ér, a. LA. Sax. biter, from bitan, 
to bite, from causing the tongue to smart 
za D, G. Dan. and Sw. bitter, Icel. bitr.] 
Acrid, biting, pungent to taste; keen, 
cruel, poignant, severe, sharp, harsh, pain- 
ful, distressing, piercing to the feelings or 
to the mind; reproachful, sarcastic, or 
cutting, as words. — Bitterish, bit’er-ish, 
a. Somewhat bitter, especially to thu 
taste. — Bitterishness, bit'ér-ish-nes, n.— 
Bitterly, bit'ér-li, adv. In a bitter man- 
ner; keenly, sharply, severely, intensely.— 
Bittern, bitérn, n. The residual brine in 
salt-works, used for making Epsom salts,— 
Bitterness, bit'ér-nes, n. The state or 
quality of being bitter in all its senses, 
whether to the taste, fcelings, or mind.— 
Bitters, bit'érz, n. pl. A liquor prepared 
with bitter herbs or roots, and used as 
a stomachic, EE Bitter- 
gourd, n. A plant the fruit o which is a 
many-sceded gourd; colocynth. — Bitter- 
sweet, n. The woody nightshade, a trail- 
ing plant with small scarlet berries and 
strongly narcotic leaves,common in hedges 
in Britain, so called because the root and 
branches when chewed produce first a 
bitter, then a sweet taste.—Bitter-sweet- 
ing, n. A variety of apple which has sup- 
plied many allusions to the pocts.—Bit- 
terwort, bit'ér-wért,n. Yellow gentian, so 
called from its remarkably bitter taste. 

Bittern, bit'érn, ». [O.E, bitore, bittor, 
bittour; Fr. butor, Sp. bitor; origin uncer- 
tain] A name given to several grallato- 

rial or wading birds of the heron family: 
the common British species is celebrated 
for the singular booming or drumming 
noise it makes. 

Bitumen, bi-tn'men, 1. [L] A mineral 
substance of a resinous nature and highly 
inflammable, — in a variety of 
forms which are known by different names 
naphtha being the most fluid, petrolewn 
and mineral tar less so, and asphalt being 
solid.—Bituminate, bi-tü^min-át, v.£.—bi- 
tuminated, bituminating. To impregnate 
with bitumen.—Bituminiferous, bi-tü'mi- 
nif'ér-us, a. Producing bitumen.—Bitu- 
minization, bi-tümin-iz-A"shon, a, Trans- 
formation into a bituminous substance.— 
Bitum! ‚bi-tn’min-iz, v.t.—bituminized, 
bituminizing, Toform into or impregnate 
with bitumen; to convert (as wood) into n 
Medea era umans hi-tümin- 
us, a. Having the qualities of bitumen; 
containing or yielding bitumen. 

Bivalve, bi'valv, n. [L. prefix bi, double, 
and valra, a valve.] An animal of the 
molluscous class, having two valves, or a 
shell consisting of two parts which open 
by an elastic hinge and are closed by mus- 
cles, as the oyster, cockle, mussel, &c.; 
bot. a pericarp in which the seed-case o 
or splits into two parts.—Bivalve, Bivalvu- 


lar, bi'valv, bi-val'vü-ler, a. Having two 
yal ves: said especially of the shells of mol- 
1505, 

Elvouac, biv’é-ak, n. [Fr. bivouac, bivac, 
from G, beiwache; lit. by- or near-watch. 
Waxz, Warcn.] An encampment of sol- 

iers in the open air without tents, cach 

remaining dressed and with his weapons 
by him; a similar encampment of travel- 

n hunters, Ko vt btvowackeid, bivou- 

ng. m vouac; pass 
the night in the open air without tents or 


covering. > 
Biweekly, bi-wGk'li, a, Occurring or ap- 
pearing every two weeks (a bi 


zine). — [Fr..f " ros 
TTC, x D a, T.. rom . 
gallant, of Basque original — 


ance; fanciful; fantastical; formed of in- 
congruons parts. 
Blab, blab, v.t.—blabbed, blabbing. [Allied 
to L.G. blabben, Dan. blabbre, G. plappern, 
to gabble; Gael. blabaran, a stutterer: 
blubber-lipped, blob, &c.] To utter or tell 
in a thouchtless or unnecessary manner 
what ought to be kept secret; to let out 
(secrets).—v.i. To talk indiscreetly; to tat- 
tle; to tell tales.—n. Une who blabs; a tell- 
tale. [MEE T blab'ér, n. A blab; 
a tattler; a tell-tale. 
Black, blak, a. [A. Sax. ble, blac, black == 
Icel. blakkr, O.11.G. plak, black; comp. D. 
and L.G. blaken, to burn or scorch, Gr. 
)Alegó, to burn, the original meaning per- 
fave referring to blackness caused by fire. 
Of the darkest colour; the op 
white; very dark in hue bun not ab- 
solutely incapable of reflecting light); de- 
stitute of light,ornearly so;dismal gloomy, 
sullen, forbidding, or the like; destitu 
of moral light or goodness; mournful; ca- 
lamitous; evil; wicked; atrocious.—Blaci 
art, the art of performing wouderful feats 
by supernatural means, or aided by evil 
spirits; necromancy; magic.— lack beer, 
a kind of beer of a black colour and syrupy 
consistence manufactured at Dantzic.— 
Black cattle, oxen, cows, &c., reared for 
ip as distinguished from dairy 
cattle: used without reference to colour, 
Black death, an oriental plague which 
first visited Europe in the fourteenth cen- 
Ex characterized by inflammatory boils 
and black spots all over the skin.— Black 
Jlag, the fing formerly assumed by pirates.-- 
Black list, a printed list circulated amon 
commercial men, containing the names o 
persons who have become bankrupt or un- 
able to meet their bills, &c.— Black snake, 
a name given to some snakes of a black 
colour, such as a large non-venomous 
North American snake which feeds *on 
birds and small quadrupeds. — ck 
spruce, & spruce tree belonging to North 
America, which furnishes the spruce deals 
of commerce.—n. The opposite of white; 
a black dye or pigment or a hue produ 
by such; a black part of something, as of 
the eye; a black dress or mourning: fre- 
quently in plural; a small flake of soot; 
a memberofoneof thedark-coloured ; 
a negro orotherdark skinned person.—v.£. 
ro Taka Diath SORPDNE Hacking Är shoes! 
to blacken; to soil.—Blacken, blak'n, v.t. 
To make black; to polish with blacking: 
to sully; to stain; to defame; to vilify; to 
slander.—v.i. To become black or dark.— 
Blacking, blak'ing, ». A composition for 
polishing boots, shoes, harness, &c., con- 
sisting usually of a mixture of lamp-black, 
oil, vinegar, Ze, — B hlak’ish, a. 
Somewhat. black. —Blackly, blak'li, adv. 
In a blick manner; darkly; gloomily; 
threateningly; angrily; 
lackness, blak'nes, n. Thestate orquality 
of being black; black colour; darkness; 
gloominess; sombreness; sullen or severe 
aspect: —— blak'i, n. A col- 
loquial term for a negro or person of the 
dark-coloured races.—Blackamoor, blak’- 
amir, n. [Black, and Moor, in the old 
sense of black man or negro, former 
written also blackmoor.] A negro: a blac 
manor woman.—Black- „ut, reject, 
AS memberof a club, by putting 
black balls into a ballot-box; to exclude 
by vote.—Black-band, ». Tho most valu- 
nble kind of clay-ironstone (clay-carbon- 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; j,job; ù, Er, ton op, ging Tu, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh,whig; zh,azure. 


atrocious] — 
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ate) from which most of the Scotch iron | 
is manufact k-beetle,n. A cock- 
ICM Derry The berry of the 
bramble. — Blackbird, blak’berd,.n. An 
insessorial bird of the thrush family, the 
male bird being characterized by its black | 
plumage and its rich mellow note; the | 
merle.—Black-board, n. A board painted 
black, used in schools and lecture-rooms 
for writing or drawing lines on for instruc- 
n ot LESER n. Adentirostal British 
bird of the warbler family, noted for the 
sweetness of its song, and so called from 
its black tufted crown; an apple roasted 
till black.—Black-chalk, n. A mineral of 
a bluish-black colour, also a preparation 
of ITE Y black and fine clay, used for draw- 
ing.— Black-coat, n. A colloquial name 
fora MI ns red-coat is for a soldier. 
Black-cock,n. A bird of the grouse family, 
ro called from the plossy b 
of the male; the heath -cock or black 
grouse.—Black-currant, n. A well-known 
rien plant and its fruit, so called from 
ts black berries.—Black-draught,n. A pur- 
gative medicine, consisting of the infusion 
of senna with sulphate of magnesia.— 
Black-flux, n. A mixture of carbonate of Re 
tash and charcoal, used in melting metallic 
substances.—Black-friar,n. A friar of the 
Dominican order, so called from the col- 
our of the dress; a Dominican. — Black- 
lak’gird or bla'gárd, n. [Formerly 
aname given to the scullions and lowest 
menials connected witha great household, 
who attended to the pots, coals, £c.] A man 
of coarse and offensive manners; 2 fellow 
of low character; a scamp; a scoundrel.— 
v.t. To revile in Jow or scurrilous lan- 
ROTER , blak'gárd-izm or 
la’gärd-izm, n. The conduct or language 
of a bl ard.—Blackguardly, blak’- 
gard-li or bla’gärd-li, a. Characteristic 
of a blackguard; rascally; villainous.— 
hearted, a. Having a black or ma- 
lignant heart.—Black-hole, n. Formerly 
a ee her, dark cell ce a pM now 
Inore applied to a place of con- 
finement for soldicrs.—Black-jack, n. A 
ca ouscan,now madeof tin, but former- 
ly of waxed leather; the flag or ensign of a 
pirate; a name given by miners to an ore | 
of zinc; blende.—Black-lead,n. Amorphous 
graphite; DII le, o Grarnitr.—Black- 
E, n. [Órigin undecided.] One who sys- 
tematically tries to vin money by cheat- 
pain connection with races, or with cards, 
jards, or other e; & rook; a swin- 
dier; same as Black-quarter, a. disease 
of cattle.—Black-letter, n. The Old Eng- 
lish or Gothic type used in early printed 
books, being an imitation of the written 
character in use before the art of printing, 
still in general use in German books.— 
Black-mail, n. [-mail is from Icel. mál, 
stipulation, agreement, mela, to stipu- 
late.] Money or an squat ancient] 
, in the north of England and in Sco 
d, to certain men allied with robbers, 
to be protected by them from pillage; 
„extortion by means of intimidation, 
as by threats of accusation or exposure.— 
-Monday, n. A name sometimes 
given to Easter Monday, probably from 
rome pum DAE on that day; 
among school the first Monday after 
holidays.—Black-nob, n. A workman who 
refuses to join a trades - union. — Black- 
„n. A kind of sausage made of 
lood, suet thickened with meal, &c.— 
Black-quarter, n. npoplectic disease 
peculiar to cattle, indica by lameness 
of the fore-foot and blackness of the flesh. 
n. In England, the usher be- 
longing to the order of the Garter, usher 
of parliament, and one of the official mes- 
sengers of the House of Lords, so called 
from the black rod which he carries.— 
SP. n. A memberof a family or 
society d hed from his fellows by 
bir aD Or E who works in ec 
m AE who works 
and makes iron utensils; an ironsmith: 
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to a wi ith or tinsmith.— 
T k-thorn, n. The sloc.—Black-tin, n. 
> miu ore Ge eather waar 
> "me u vomit, n. 
- A VC substance vomited in yellow 
: 

Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; 
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fever; the fever itself.—Black-wad, n. An 
ore of manganese used as a dryer in paints. 
—Black-water, n. An African fever in 
which the urine is dark-coloured. 

Bladder, blad'ér, n. [A. Sax. bledr, bladdre, 
n bladder, pustule, blister = Icel. blathra, 
Sw. bldddra, L.G. bladere, bledder, 0.H.G. 

plátara, a bladder, G. blatter, a pustule; 
the root is probably in E. to blow.) A thin 
membranous bag in animals, which serves 
as the receptacle of some secreted fluid, 
as the urine, the gall, &c.; any vesicle, 
blister, or pustule, especially if filled with 

air or 2 thin watery liquor; a hollow ap- 

pendage in some plants.—r.f. To put un 
ina bladder, as land; to puff up; to fi 
with windt,—Bladdery, blad'éri, a. Re- 
sembling or containing bladders. 
ade, bifid. n. LA. Sax. bled, a leaf=D. 
Dan. Sw. bad, lcel. Math, G. blatt, a leaf; 
from root of to blow, and allied to bloom, 
blossom.) The leaf of a plant, especially 
the leaf or the young stalk or spire of grass 
or corn plants; a thing resembling a blade 
in shape, &c., as the cutting part of an 1n- 

strument; the broad part of an oar; a 
dashing or rollicking fellow; a swaggerer; 
a rakish fellow.—v.f. To furnish with a 
blade —v.i. To come into blade; to produce 
blades, — Bladed, blüd'ed, a. Having a 
blade or blades, — Blade-bone, n. The 
ecapula or upper-bone in the shoulder; the 
shoulder-blade. 

Blain, ban, n. [A. Sax. blegen=D. blein, 
Dan. blegn, a blain, a blister; probably 
from root of to blow, and allied to bladder.) 
A pustule; a botch; a blister. 

Blame, blám, v.t.—blamed, blaming. [Fr. 
blámer, O.Fr. blasmer, from L.L. blasphe- 
mare, from Gr. blasphémein, to calumni- 
ate. Blaspheme is the same word.) To 
express —— — of (a person or 
thing); to find fault with; to censure; to 
reproach; to chide; to condemn; to up- 
braid, — In such phrases as* hes toblame,’ 
to blame has the passive meaning=to be 
blamed, like "a house to let,’ &c.—n. An 
expression of disapprobation for some- 
thing deemed to be wrong; imputation of 

a fault; censure; reproach; reprehension; 
that which is deserving of censure (the 
blame is yours); fault; crime; sin.—Blam- 

able, bläm’a-bl,a. Deserving of blame or 

censure; faulty; culpable; reprehensible; 
censurable.—Blamableness, bläm’a-bl-nes, 

n. The state or quality of being blam- 

able. — Blamably, blim’a-bli, adv. In a 

blamable manner; culpably. — Blameful, 

bläm’ful, a. Meriting blame; reprehensi- 
ble; f. SEH: guilty; criminal.—Blamefully, 
blim‘ful-li, adv. Ina blameful manner. 

Blamefulness, blüm'ful-nes,n.—Blameless, 
blüm'les, a. Not meriting blame or cen- 
sure; without fault; undeserving of re- 

roof: innocent; guiltless.—Blamelessly, 
lim ies-li,adv. In a blameless manner.— 

elessnezs, blüm'les-nes, n. — Blamer, 
blüm'ér, n. One who blames, finds fault, 
orcensures.—Blameworthy, bläm’wer-tni, 
a. Deserving blame; censurable, culpable; 
reprehensible. — Blameworthiness, blim’- 
wér-rni-nes, n. 

Blanch, blansh, ot, [Fr. blanchir, to whit- 
en, from blanc, white. BLasx.] To whiten 
by depriving of colour; to render white, 

le, or colourless (fear blanches the cheek); 
tLort. to whiten or prevent from turning 
green by excluding the light, a process 
applied to kitchen vegetables, such as cel- 
cry, lettuce, sea-kale, &c.; to whiten or 
make lustrous, as metals, by acids or other 
means —r.i. To me white; to bleach. 
—Blancher, blansh'ér, n. One who blanches 
or whitens. 

Blanc-mange, Blanc-manger, bla-mgnzh’ 
blan-man-zha, n. [Fr. blanc, white, an 
manger, food.] —— a preparation of 
the EE of a jelly, variously com- 
posed of dissolved isinglass, nrrow-root, 
maize-flour, &c., with milk and flavouring 
substances, 

Bland, bland,a. [L.blandus, mild.] Mild; 
goft; gentle (bland zephyrs); affable; suave 
this manner avay and); soothing; kind- 
ly.—Blandness, bland'nes, n. State of be- 
i 


— — — — — 


ing bland; mildness; tleness. — Blan- 
oquence,t blan-dil'o-kwens, m. [L. blan- 
diloquentia—blandus, mild, and loquor, to 


note, not, múyo; tübe, tub, bull; 
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speak.] Fair, mild, flattering speech; com- 


iment. 

Biandish, blan‘dish,v.2.&%. [O.Fr. blandir, 
blandissant, L. blandior, to flatter, from 
blandus, bland.] To render pleasing, al- 
luring, or enticing; to caress, svothe, fawn, 
or Hatter, — Blandisher, blan’dish-tr, n. 
One that blandishes; one that flatters 
with soft words. — Blandishment, blan" 
dish-ment,n. Words or actions expressive 
of affection or kindness, and tending to 
win the heart; artful caresses; flattering 
attention; cajolery; endearment, 

Blank, blangk, a. [Fr. blanc, white, blank, 
from G. blank, white, lustrous, blank, from 
blinken, to blink, to glimmer; cog. D. Dan. 
and Sw. blank, white. Bruixx,] White or 
palet; void of written or printed characters, 
as paper; wanting something necessary to 
completeness; vacant; unoccupied ; void; 
empty; pale from fear or terror; hence, 
confused; confounded; dispirited; deject- 
ed; unrhymed: applied to verse.—n. A piece 
vf paper without writing or printed mat- 
ter on it; a void space on paper or in any 
written or printed document; a document 
remaining incomplete till something es- 
sential is tilled in; any void space; a void; 
a vacancy; a ticket in a lottery on which 
no prize 1s indicated; a lot by which noth- 
ing is gained; archery, the white mark in 
the centre of a butt or target to which an 
arrow is directed; hence, the object to 
which anything is directed; aim; a piece 
of metal prepared to be formed into some- 
thing useful by a further operation; à 
plate, or piece of gold or silver, cut and 
shaped, but not stamped into a coin.—v.t.$ 
To make white or pale; confuse, confound, 
dispirit. [Shak.)--Blankly, blangk'li, adv. 
In à blank manner; with paleness or con- 
fusion. — Bla ess, blangk'nes, n. State 
of being blank. — Blank-cartridge, m. A 
carriage filled with powder but having 
no ball. 

Blanket, blang'ket, n. [O.Fr. blanket, dim. 
from blanc, white. BLANK.] A soft thick 
cloth made of wool loosely woven, and 
used as n covering in beds; any similar 
fabric used as covering, &c.—v.t. To toss 
in a blanket by way of punishment; to 
cover or clothe with a blanket (Shak.). 

Blare, blir, v.i.—blared, blaring. [Proba- 
bly an imitative word; comp. D. blaren, 
L.G. blarren, blaren, G. blarren, blärren, 
to bellow, bleat, blare.) To give forth a 
loud sound like a trumpet; to give out a 
brazen sound; to bellow.—v.t. To sound 
loudly; to proclaim noisily.—n. Sound like 
that of a trumpet; noise; roar. 

Blarney, bliirni,n. [From Castle Blarney, 
near Cork, in the wall of which is a stone 
said to endow any one who kisses it wit 
skill in the use of flattery.) Excessively 
complimentary language; gross flattery; 
smooth, deceitful talk; gammon. [Colloq.] 
—v.t. To talk over by soft delusive speeches; 
to flatter; to humbug with talk. (Colloq. 

Blase, bli-zi. [Fr.] Lost to the power o 
enjoyment; used up; having the healthy 
energies exhausted. 

Blaspheme, blas-füm’, y. —blasphemed; 
blaspheming. [L. blasphemare, Gr. blas- 
phémein, to calumniate—from blapsis, in- 
jury, and phémi, to speak. Blame is a 
shortened form of this word.] To speak , 
in terms of impious irreverence of; to re- 
vile or speak reproachfully of instead of 
reverentially: used of speaking against 
God or things sacred.—v.i. To utter blas- 
phem r; to use blasphemous languag 

lasphemer, blas-füm’er,n. Ono who blas- 
phemes; one who speaks of God in impious 
and irreverent terms.—Blasphemous,blas’- 
fü-mus, a. Containing or exhibiting blas- 

hemy; impiously irreverent or reproach- 
ful toward God.—Blasphemously, blas’- 
fö-mus-li, adv. In a blasphemous man- 
ner.—Blasphemy, blas’fé-mi,. The lan- 
guage of one who blasphemes; words ut- 
tered impiously against God; grossly irrev- 
erent or outrageous language. 

Blast, blast, n. [A. Sax. blaest, a puff of 
wind, from blaesan, to blow=Icel. blástr, 
Dan. blast, a blowing; Icel. bidsa, Dan. 

—— iQ; biaen to b Ow; — aa as E. 

blaze. gust or puff of wind; a 

sudden gust of wind; the sound made ‘by 


oil, pound; ü. Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 
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blowing a wind-instrument, as a liorn or 
trumpet; the sound produced by one 
breath; a blight or sudden pernicious in- 
fluence on animals or plants; a forcible 
stream of airfrom the mouth, bellows, £o.; 
a violent explosion of gun owder or other 
explosive in splitting rocks, &c.—v.t. To 
injure by n blast; to cause to fade, shrivel, 
or wither; to blight or cause to come to 
nothing; to ruin; to split by an explosion. 
—v.i. To wither or be blighted. [Shak.)— 
Blastengine, n. A ventilating machine 
used to draw off foul air; a machine for 
producing a blast by compressing air.— 

last-furnace, n. The smelting furnace 
used for obtaining iron from its ores with 
the aid of a powerful blast of air, usually 
a lofty furnace of masonry, in which the 
iron is smelted from its ore by being mixed 
with coal and the whole mass kept buru- 
ing, the melted metal being run off at the 
bottom. — Blasting-powder, n. A coarge 
kind of gunpowder for mining and quarry- 
ing purposes.—Blast-pipe, n. The pipe of 
a locomotive steam-engine which carries 
the waste steam up the chimney, and thus 
induces a stronger draught. 

Blastema, blas-tö'ma, x. [Gr. blastéma, a 
shoot, pov from blastanóo, to bud.] Bot. 
the axis of growth of an embryo; that 
part of the embryo comprising the radicle 
and plumule, with the intervening por- 
tion.—Blastemal, blas-té'mal, a. Relating 
to blastema; rudimentary. 

Blastocarpous, blas-tö-kür’pus, a. [Gr. 
blastos, a germ, and karpos, fruit.] Hav- 

ing the germ beginning to grow inside the 
pericarp of the fruit.—Blastoderm, blas’- 
to-dérm, n. [Gr. derma, a skin.] Anat. the 
germinal skin or membrano; the superfi- 
cial layerof the embryo in its earliest con- 
dition.—Blastodermic, blas-to-dér'mik, a. 
Relating to the blastoderm, — Blastogen- 
esis, blas-to-jen'e-sis, n. iol. reproduc- 
tion by germination or buddinz. 

Blatant, bli'tant, a. [From Prov.E. blate 
to bleat, with suffix -ant, as in errant, ke. 
Bellowing; bawling; noisy. 

Blaze, bläz, n. [A. Sax. blæse, a blaze, a 
torch, from root of blow; comp. Icel. bins, 
Dan. blus, a torch; akin to blast.) The 
stream of lizht and heat from any body 
when burning; a flame; brilliant sunlight; 
effulgence; brilliance; à bursting out; an 
active or violent display (a blaze of wrath), 
—wv.i.—blazed, blazing. To flame; to send 
forth or show a bright and expanded 
light. — Blazer, blüzér, n. That which 
blazes; a bright-coloured jacket or short 
coat suited for sports, &c.—Blazing, bläz’- 
ing, 4. Emittinga blaze; tlaming. 

Blaze, bläz, v.t.—blazed, blazing. LA, Sax. 
blaesan, to blow==1ce1. blása, Dan. blase, 
G. blasen, to blow, to sound as a trumpet. 
Bıast, Biow.] To make known to all; 
to noise or bruit abroad; to proclaim. 

Blaze, blüz, n. bles, Icel. blesi, Dan. 
blis, 2 white spot or streak on the fore- 
head.) A white spot on the forehead or 
face of a horse or other quadruped; a 
white spot on a tree by removing the bark 
with a hatchet.—v.t. To set a blaze on, by 
paring off part of the bark; to indicate 
or mark out, as a path, by paring off the 
bark of a number of trees in succession. 

Blazon, blà'zn, n. [O.E. blasoun, blason, Fr. 
blason, heraldry, lasonner, to blazon, from 
a G. word equivalent to E. blaze, to spread 
abroad or make known.] The drawing or 
representation on coats of arms; a heraldic 
figure; show; pom pons display, by words 
or other means (Shak.).—v.t. To explain, 
in proper terms, the figures on ensigns 
armorial; to deck; to embellish; to adorn; 
to display; to publish; to celebrate. — 
Blazoner, blü'zn-ér, n. One that blazons; 
a herald; one prone to spread reports; a 
propagator of scandal.—Blazonment, bla”. 
zn-ment, n. The act of blazoning; embla- 
zonment.—Blazonry, blü'zn-ri, n. The art 
of describing or explaining coats of arms 
in proper heraldic terms and method; 
emblazonry. 


Bleach, bléch, pt. LA. Sax. blaecan, from 


blace lo, white. Brear.] T 

white dr whiter by taking out colours to 
whiten; to blanch; to whiten by exposure 
to the action of the air and sunlight or of 


| Blear, blér, a. 


chemical preparations. — v.i. To 
white in any manner.—Bleacher, bléch’ér, 
n. One who bleaches; one whore occupa- 
tion is to whiten cloth.—Bleachery, bléch’- 
ér-i, n. An establishment where bleaching 
textile fabrics or the like is carried on. 
—Bleachfield, blech'feld, m. A piece of 
ground where cloth or yarn is bleached, 
often connected witha bleachery.—Bleach- 
ing, blech'ing,n. The act or art of freeing 
textile fibres and fabrics and various other 
substances from their natural colour, and 
rendering them white. — Bleaching - pow- 
der, n. Chloride of lime made by exposing 
slaked lime to the action of chlorine. | 

Bleak, blék, a. [A.Sax. blaec=Icel, bleikr, 
D. bleek, G. bleich, pale, pallid, white; 
allied to A. Sax. blican, Icel. blikja, G. 
blicken, to shine, to gleam, E. to blink. 
Bleach is from this word.] Exposed to 
cold and winds (situation, tract of land); 
desolate; ungenial; cheerless; dreary; 
cold; chill (blcak winds).—Bleakish, blek"- 
ish, a. Moderately bleak.—Bleakly, blök’- 
li, adv, In à bleak manner; coldly.— 
Bleakness, blék’nes, n. State of bein 
bleak; coldness; desolation, — Bleaky 
bleki, a. Bleak; unsheltered; cold; chill. 

Bleak, blck, n. [So called from the bleak 
or pale colour of its scales.) A small river 
fish, 5 or 6 inches long, belonging to the 
carp family, occurring in many European 
and English rivers. 

(LG. blarr, bleer, blear; 
Sw. blira, Dan. blire, plire, to twinkle, to 
wink; Dan. pliirotet, blear-eyed.] Sore, 
with a watery rheum: said of the eyes.— 
v.t. To make sore so that the sight is in- 
distinct; to affect with soreness of eyes; to 
make rheumy and dim; Jig. to hoodwink 
or deccive.— Blearedness, blér'ed-nes, n. 
Thestate of being bleared or dimmed with 
rheum.—Blear-eyed, a. Having sore eyes; 
having the eyes dim with rheum; dim- 
sighted; wanting in perception or under- 
standing. | 

Bleat, blét, v.i. [A. Sax. blactan=D. blaten, 
bleeten, L.G. blaten, bleten, to bleat, pro- 
bably an imitative word.] To utter the 
=M of a sheep or a similar cry.— Bleat, 
Bleating, bloting, n. The er of a sheep. 
—Bleater, blét'ér, n. One who bleats; a 


sheep. 

Bleed, bled, v.i.—bled (pret. A pp.) bleeding. 
[A. Sax. blédan, from blöd, blood D, bloe- 
den, Icel. bieetha, Dan. blöde, to bleed.) 
To lose blood; to be drained of blood; to 
run with blood; to let sap or other mois- 
ture flow from itself; to trickle or flow, 
as from an incision; to have money ex- 
torted, or to part with it freely to some 
wheedling or unworthy party (colloq.).— 
v.t. To take blood from by opening a vein; 
toemit or distil (a tree bleeds juice, sap, 
or gum); to extort or extract money from 
(colloq.). — Bleeding, bled'ing, n. A run- 
ning or issuing of blood ; a hemorrhage; 
the operation of letting blood, as in sur- 
gery; the drawing of sap from a tree or 


lan d) 

Bleck "te blak’ bok, m. [D. bleek, pale, 
bok, buck.] The pale-buck, a South Afri- 
can species of antelope. 

Blemish, blem'ish, v.t. [O.Fr. blemir, blem- 
issant, to spot, to beat one blue, from Icel. 
bláman, the livid colour of a wound, from 
blar, blue, livid. Brvr.] To injure or i'*- 
pair; to mar or make defective; to deface; 
to sully; to tarnish, as reputation or char- 
acter; to defame,—n, A defect, tlaw, or im- 
perfection; something that mars beauty, 
any Ne perfection, or reputation. 

Blench, blensh, v.i. [ Probably a softened 
form of blink, in old sense to wink; hence, 
to turn aside, to flinch; blanch seems to 
have been partly confounded with it.) To 
shrink; to start back; to give way; to 
flinch; to turn aside, as from pain, fear, 
repugnance, &c.—n. A start back; a devi- 
ation; aberration. 

Blend, blend, v.t.—blended (pret.), blended 
or blent (pp: ‚blending. (LA. Sax. blandan, 
to mix=Icel. and Sw. blanda, Dan. blande, 
to mix; nllied to blind, originally turbid. 
Buixp.] To mix or mingle together; to con- 
found so that the separate things mixed 
cannot be distinguished.—v.i, To be mixed; 
to become united; to merge inrensibly the 





one into the other (as colours).—n. A mix- 
ture, asof liquids,colours,&c.; a mixture ol 
spirits from different distilleries.—Blend- 
ing, blend'ing, n. The act of one who 
blends; painting, a process by which the 
Pigments are made to melt or blend to- 
gether; the effect or result of such process, 
Blende, blend, n. [G. blende, blend, from 
blenden, to blind, to dazzle.) An ore of 
zinc, of which there are several varieties; 
a native sulphide of zinc. This word is 
also employed in such compound terms 
Rn blende, zinc Blende; ruby 
Blenheim, blen'em, n. One of a breed 

dogs of the spaniel kind, reserved in * 
fection at Blenheim Palace in Oxford- 
shire, the seat of the Dukes of Marl- 


rough. 

Blennogenous, blen-noj'en-us, a. (Gr. 
blennos, mucus, and root gen, to produce.] 
Med. producing or generating mucus.— 
Blennorrhea, blen-no-r&a, n. (Gr. rhe, 
to flow.] A How of mucus; gonorrhaa, 

Blenny, blen’i, n. [L. blennius, from Gr. 
blennos, ne The name of several small 
fishes frequenting rocky coasts. 

Bles-bok, bles’ bok, a. [D. bles, a blaze or 
spot on the forehead, and bok, a buck.| 
An antelope of Cape Colony, with a white 

ace, 

Bless, bles, v.t.—blessed or blest, blessing. 
[A. Sax. bletsian, bledsian, to bless, from 
blód, blood; orizinally perhaps to conse- 
crate by sprinkling blood.) To invoke the 
divine favour on; to express a wish for the 
good fortune or happiness of; to bestow 

appiness, prosperity, or good things of 
any kind upon (blest with peace and 
plenty); to make and pronounce holy; to 
consecrate; to glorify for benefits re- 
ceived; to extol for excellencies (to bless 
the Lord); to esteem or account happy: 
with the reflexive pronoun. — Bless me! 
blesa my soul! expressions of surprise.— 

Blessed, bles'ed, a. [As pret. and pp blessed 
is now commonly pronounced ‚and 
is also so written! Enjoying happiness; 
favoured with blessings; highly favoured; 
happy; fortunate; envoy ne ODIO bless- 
ings and the favour of God; fraught with 
or imparting — sacred; hallowed; 
holy. — Blessedly, bles'ed-li, adv. In a 
blessed or fortunate manner; joyfully.— 
Blessedness, bles'ed-nes, n. The state of 
being blessed; happiness, felicity; heaven- 
ly joys; the favour of God.—Single blessed- 
ness, the unmarried state; celibacy.— 
Blesser, bles'ér, n. One that blesses.— 
Blessing, blesing, n. The act of one who 
blesses; a prayer or solemn wish implor- 
ing happiness upon another; a benedic- 
tion; the act of pronouncing a benediction 
or blessing; that which promotes tem- 
poral prosperity and welfare or secures 
mmortal felicity; any good thing falling 
to one’s lot; a mer. 

Blew, bló pe of blow. 

Blewits, blü'its, n. (Corruption of blue 
hais] The popular name in England of a 
pur» ish mushroom common in meadows 
n autumn. 

Blight, blit, n. [Possibly from prefix be, 
and light, the original meaning being per- 
haps to scorch or blast as by lightning.] 
Something that nips, blasts, or destroys 
plants; a diseased state of plants; smut, 
mildew, or other plant disease; Jig. some- 
thing that frustrates, blasts, destro 
brings to nought, &c.—v.t. To affect with 
blight; to cause to wither or — to 
blast; to frustrate.—v.i. To injure or last 
as blight does.—Blighted, blit'ed, a. Smit- 
ten with blight; blasted (blighted hopes). 
— Bligh E blitinz, a. Producing the 
effects of bli ht; blasting; destroyinz.— 
Blightingly, blit'ing-li, adv. By blight- 


ing. 
Blind, blind, a. LA. Sax. D. Icel. Sw. Dan. 


G. blind; originally meaning turbid or 
cloudy, and allied to blend, to in Desti- 
tute of the sense of sight; not having 
sight; not having the faculty of discern- 
ment; destitute of intellectual, moral, or 
E discernible; dark; 
re (b nd pat 8, blind mazes); indis- 
criminate; heedless (blind wrath}; without 
openings for admitting light (blind win- 
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dow), or otherwise wanting something or- 
di essential; closed at one end; hav- 
ing no outlet (a blind alley).—v.t. To make 
esa pag ral y orintellectually blind; 
o render incapable of clear vision (blinder 
by passion); to darken; to obscure to the 
eye or to the mind; to conceal (*to blind 
e truth.” Tenn.) ; to eclipse.— 31. Some- 
«hing to hinder sizht, to intercept a view, 
or keep out light; a screen of some sort to 
prevent too strong a light from shining in 
at a window, or to keep people from see- 
ing in; something ostensible to conceal a 
covert design; a cover; a pretext.—Blind- 
ser Din dij, m. Milit. n kind of screen 
made of timber and carth, used to protect 
men in fortresses. — Blind - beetle, n. A 
name for the cockchater.—Blinder, blind” 
tr, n. One who or that which blinds; a 
blinker on a horse's bridle. — Blindfold, 
blind "td, a. Having the eyes covered 
as with a daze; having the mental 
eye darkened (Shak.). — v.t. To cover the 
eyes of; to hinder from seeing by binding 
something round the eyes. — Blinding, 
blinding, a. Making blind; preventing 
from seeing clearly; depriving of sight 
or of understanding. — Blindingly, blind" 
ing-li, adv. In a blinding manner; so 
as to blind. — Blindly, blindli, adv. In 
a blind manner; without sight or under- 
standing; without examination; regard- 
lessly; Cold, ca Eta pibe Blind. 
EM: n. A play in which one person is 
blindfolded and tries to catch some one of 
the company and tell who it is. —Blind- 
ness, blind'nes, ». State of being blind; 
want of bodily sight: mental darkness; 
MOM S tooling, n. In bcokbind- 
ng, the ornamental impressions of heated 
too upon leather without the interposi- 
tion of gold-leaf, ink, &c. — Blind-worm, 
n. [Socalled because, ita eyes being very 
ute, it has popularly bcen supposed to 
be blind.] A small harmless worm-like 
reptile, called also slow-worm, connecting 


the nts and lizards. 

Elink, bl ingk,v.i. [Same word as D. blinken, 
Dan.blinke, Sw. blinka, G. blinken,to shine, 
lance, twinkle; allied to A. Sax. blican, 
ogleam, D. blikken, Dan. blikke, G.blicken, 
to glance, to glimpse. Akin blank, blench, 
bleach.] To wink; to twinkle; to sec with 
the eyes half shut or with frequent wink- 
ing; to get a glimpes: to peep (Shak.); to 
intermit light; to glimmer.—v.t. To shut 
one's eyes to; to avoid or purposely evade 
(to blink a question or topic).—n. A glance 
of the eye; a glimpse; a gleam; a glimmer; 
the gleam or glimmer reflected from ice 
the Arctic regions. — Blinkard, bling- 
kerd, n. —— who blinks or has bad 
— Blinker, blingkér, n. One who 
blinks; a Jeather flap placed on either side 
of n horse's head, to prevent him from 
seeing sideways or backwards. — Blinky, 

bling’ki, a. ne to blink or wink. 
Bliss, blis, n. (A. Sax. blis, bliss, joy, 


a. Full of, abounding in, enjoying, or 
, 


EA Vire n, Exalted happiness; feli- 


city; fulness of joy. 
Blister, blister, n. [Connected with blast, 


to blow or put from same root as to blow; 
comp. G. blase, a blister. a bladder.] A 
thin vesicle on the skin, containing watery 
matter or rerum; a pustule; an elevation 
made by the reparation of an external 
film or skin, as on plants; something ap- 
plied to the «kin to raise a blister; n vesi- 
raise a. blister or blisters 


the h-fly. —Bli 
a. Causing or tending to cauce 


— Ped to raise a blister. 
"steel, n. tron bars which, when 
converted into steel, have their surface 
covered with blisters.—Eliztery, blis'tér-i, 
o Full of blisters. : 

the, bliru, a. (A. Sax. blithe, blithe, 


> 
2 





joyful; O. Sax. blithi, clear, joyful, Goth. 

leiths, merciful; Icel. blithr, Dan, blid 

bland; D. blijde, blithe. Hence bliss.) 

Gay; merry; joyous; sprightly; mirthíul; 
characterized by blithenessorjoy.—Blithe- 
ly. blirıli, adv. Ina blithe, gay, or 10y- 
ful manner.—Blitheness, blin'nes,n. The 
quality of being blithe; gaicty; sprightli- 
ness. — Blithesome, Hir sun, a. Full of 
blitheness or gaiety; cay; merry; cheer- 
ful. — Blithesomeness, bliru’sum-nes, m. 
The quality of being blithesome; gaiety. 

Bloat, bist, et [Allied to leci “Wautr, 
soaked and soft; Sw. blot, soaked, blóta, to 
soak, to cure fish by soaking.] To make 
turgid or swollen, as with air, water, &c.; 
to cause to swell, as witha dropsical hu- 
moar; toinflate; to make vain; to cure by 
smoking, as herrings. — v.i. To become 
swollen; to dilate, — Bloated, blot'ed, a. 
Swelled out; puffed up; unwieldy, especi- 
jally from over indulgence in eating and 
drinking; unduly large; overgrown ibloat- 
«d armaments).—Bloatedness, blot'ed-nes, 
n. The state of being bloated.—Bloater, 
blot'ér, n. A smoke-dried herring: pro- 
bably the name was originally given to 
fish cured by soaking. à 

Blob, blob, n. [Also in form bleb, and allied 
to blab, blubbir.] A small globe of liquid; 
a dewdrop: a blister; a bubble. 

Block, blok, n. [Same word as D. and Dan. 
blok, G. and Sw. block, a block, a log, a 
lump; Ir. blog, a fragment.) Any solid 
mass of matter, usually with one or more 

lane or approximately plane faces; a 

ump; a stock or stupid person ; the mass 
of wood on which criminals lay their necks 
when they are beheaded; any obstruction 
or cause of obstruction ; a stop; the state 
of being blocked or stopped up; à casing or 
shell containing one or more pulleys over 
which a rope or chain works; à connected 
mass of buildings; a portion of a city in- 
closed by streets; a mould or piece on 
which something is shaped, or placed to 
make it keep in shape; a piece of wood on 
which an engraving is cut.—v.t. To hinder 
egress or passage from or to; to stop up 
or barricade; to obstruct; cricket, to stop 

(a ball) with the bat without striking it to 
a distance; to mould, shape, or stretch on 
a block; bookbinding,to ormament by means 
of brass stamps.— 10 block out, to begin to 
reduce to the required shape; to shape 
ont.—Blockade, blok-àd', a. (Comp. such 
words as Larricajle, stockade, palisade, &c.] 
The shutting upof a place by surrounding 
it with hostile troops or ships with a view 
to compel a surrender, by hunger and 
want, without regular attacks.— To raise 
a blockade, to remove or break up a block- 
ade.—v.t.—blockaded, blockading. To sub- 
ject toa blockade; to prevent ingress to 
or egress from by warlike means; to shut 
up or in by obstacles of any kind ; to ob- 
struct.—Blockader, blok-Ad’er,n. One who 
blockades; n vessel employed in blockad- 
inc. —Blockhead, blok'hed, n. A stupid 
fellow; a dolt; a stock; a person deficient 
in understanding.—Block-house,n, M Tit. 
a strong building of one or more stories 
ro named because constructed chiefly of 
logs or beams of timber, having loopholes 
for musketry.— Blocking-course, n. The 
course of stones or bricks erected on the 
xpper part of a cornice to make a termin- 
ation.—Blockish, blok'ish, a. Likenblack; 
stupid; dull; deficient in understanding. 
[Shak,}—Block-printing, n. The process or 
art of printing from engraved blocks of 
wool.—Block-system, n. The system of 
working the traffic on a railway, according 
to which the line is divided into short sec- 
tions, and no train is allowed to enter upon 
any one section till it is signalled wholly 
clear, so that between two successive trains 
there is an interval of time as well as one 
of space.—Block-tin, m. Tin cast into in- 
gots or blocks. 

Blond, Blonde, blond, a. [Fr. blond, blonde. 
a word of Teutonic origin; comp. D. anc 

G. blond, fair, flaxen; A. Sax. blonden, 

grayish or grizzled; allied to blend.) Of a 
air colour or complexion. — n. A 

(especially a aman}! of very fair com- 

plexion, with light hair ant 


eyes,—Blondneszs, blond'nes, n. The state 


eg auer 
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of being blond; fairness. — Blond-lace, n. 
Lace made of silk,orizinally of unbleached 
silk, from the yellowish colour of which 
the name was given, now of white, black, 
or coloured silk. Also called Blond. 


Blood, blud, n. [O.E. blod, blode, &c., A. Sax. 


bidd= Goth. bloth, Icel. blóth, Dan. Sw, blod, 

L.G. blood, D. bloed, G. blut; root probably 

seen in to blow (as a flower), bloom, from 

the brightness of its colour.) The fluid 
which circulates through the arteries and 
veins of the human body and that of other 
animals, and which is essential to life 
and nutrition — in man and the higher 
animals of a more or less red colour; re- 
lationship by descent from à common aun- 
cestor (allied by blood); consanguinity; 
lineage; kindred; family; birth; extraction; 
often high birth; good extraction; natural 
disposition ; tempor spirit (to do a thing 
in hot blood or cold blood, that is in anger 
or deliberately); mettle; passion; anger 
(his blood was up).—The blood, the royal 
family or royal lincage; thus it is common 
to speak of princes of the blood.— Flesh and 
blood, human nature; mortal man.—v.t. To 
let blood; to bleed; to stain with blood; to 
inure to blood; to give a taste of blood.— 

Blood-bought, a. Bought or obtained at 

the expense of life or by the shedding of 

blood.—Blood-guiltiness, n. The state of 
being blood-gullty : the guilt or crime of 
shedding blood.—Blood-guilty, a. Guilty 

of murder.—Blood-horse, n. A horse of a 

breed derived originally from a cross with 

the Arabian horse, combining lightness, 
strength, swiftness, and endurance. — 

Blood-hound, ». A large variety of dog 

with long smooth and pendulous cars, re- 

markable for the acuteness of its smell, 
and employ ed to recover game or prey by 
ecent.—Bloodily, blud'i-li, adv. In a bloody 
manner; cruelly.—Bloodiness, blud’i-nes, 

n. The state of being bloody; disposition 

toshed blood; murderousness,— Bloodless, 

blud'les, a Without blood; drained o 

blood; dead; without shedding of blood or 

slaughter (a bloodless victory); without 
spirit or activity.—Bloodlessly, blud'lcs-li, 
adv. Ina bloodless manner; without blood- 
shed.—Bloodletting, blud'let-ing, n. The 
nct of letting blood by openmg a vein.— 

Blood-money, n. Money earned by the 

shedding of blood or by laying, or sup- 
orting, a charge implying peril to the 
ife of un accused person.—Blood relation, 

n. One related by blood or descent. — 

Bloodshed, blud'shed, n. The shedding or 

spilling of blood; slaughter; waste of life. 

—Bloodehedder, blud'shed-er, n. One who 

sheds blood; a murderer.—Bloodskedding, 

blud’shed-ing, n. The crime of sheddin 
blood or taking human life —Bloodsho 
blud'shot, a. Ned and inflamed by a tur- 
gid state of the blood-vessels: said of the 

NEE n. A dilatation of 

the vein that runs along the inside of the 

hock of a horse, forming 2 soft Tapers 

—Blood -stained, a. Stained with blood; 
guilty of slaughter. —Blood-stone, à. A 
stone worn as an amulet. to prevent blecd- 
ing at the nose; red hematite; n species 
of heliotrope dotted with spots of jasper. 
—Elood-sucker, n. Any animal that sucks 
blood, asa leech, a fiy, &c.: a hard niggard- 
ly man; an extortioner.—Bloodthirstiness, 
blud'thérs-ti-nes, n. Thirst for shedding 
blood.—Bloodthirsty, blud’thérs-ti,a. De- 
sirous to shed blood; murderous.—Blood- 
vessel, n. Any vessel in which blood cir- 
culates in an animal body; an artery ora 
vein.—Blood-warm, a. Warm as blood; 
lukewarm.—Bloody, blud'i, a. Of or per- 
taining to blood; consisting of, containing, 
or exhibiting blood; blood-stained; cruel; 
murderous; given to the shedding of blood; 
attended with much bloodshed,—Bloody- 
flux,n. The dysentery, a disease in whic 
the discharges from the bowels have a 
mixture of blood. — Bloody-minded, a. 
Having n cruel, ferocious disposition; bar- 
barous; inclined to shed blood. 

Bloom, blóm, n. [Same word as Icel. blóm, 
Sw. blomma, Dan. blomme, Goth. bloma 
D. bloem. G. blume, a flower, from stem of 
blow, to blossom; akin blossom.] A blos. 
som: the flower of a plant; the act or state 
of blossoming ; fulness of life and vigour; 
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eegene, 


a period of high success; a flourishing con- 
dition; the delicate rose hue on the cheek 
indicative of youth and health; a glow; a 
flush; a superficial coating or appearance 
upon certain things, as the delicate pow- 
dery coating upon certain fruits when 
newly gathered.—v.t, To produce or yield 
blossoms; to blossom; to tlower; to show 
the beauty of youth; to clow.—v.t.$ To put 
forth, as blossoms. [O.T.]— Blooming, 
bom (ne, o. Showing blooms; glowing as 
with youthful vigour.—Bloomingly,blom*'- 


or shatter by explosives (to blow up, to 
blow to picces).— To blow out, to extin- 

ish by a current of air; to scatter (one's 
Ernins) by firearms, — To blow up, to fill 
with air; to swell; to inflate; to puf up; 
to blow into a blaze; to burst in pieces 
and scatter by explosion; to scold: in this 
sense colloq.—n. A gale of wind; x blast; 
the breathing or spouting of a whale, — 
Blower, blo'ér,n. Une who or that which 
blows; a blowing-cngine.—Blowy, bl0', a. 
Windy; gusty.—Blow-fy, n. A name of 


in theUnited States; thebluerobin.—Blue- 
book, n. A name applied to British gov- 
ernment official reports and other papers, 
use their coversare made of blue paper. 
—Blue-bottle,n. A composite plant found 
frequently in cornfields; a fly with a Se 
blue belly, — Blue-cap, n. A fish of the 
salmon kind, with blue spots on its head; 
the blue titmouse.—Blue-devils, n. pl. 
colloquial phrase for dejection, hypochon- 
dria, or lowness of spirits; also for de- 
lirium tremens. Often called simply the 


ing-lí, adv. In a blooming manner. —| various species of ilies (dipterous insects) | b!wcs.—Blue-jacket,n. A sailor, from th 
Bloomingness, blóm'inz-nes, 4.—Bloomy, | which deposit their eggs on flesh, and thus | colour of his jacket.—Blue-mould. m. Z 


bló'mi, a. Full of bloom or blossoms; 
flowery; having freshness or vigour as. of 
youth; having a delicate powdery appear- 
nance, as fresh fruit. 

Bloom, blóm, n. [A. Sax. blóma, a mass or 
lump of metal.] A lump of puddled iron, 
which leaves the furnace in à rough state, 
to be subsequently rolled into the bars or 
other material into which it may be de- 
sired to convert the metal. — Bloomary, 
Bloomery, blóm a-rj blóm'éri, 2. "Tho 
first forze through which iron passes after 
it is melted from tlie ore. 

Bloomer, blóm'ér, n. [After Mrs. Bloomer, 
an American lady, who originated tho style 
of dress in 1810.) A costume for women, 
consisting of a short skirt, loose trousers, 
and a broad-brimmed hat. Also used ad- 

ectively. 

lossom, blos'om, n. [A. Sax. dlóstma, a 
blossom, from simo root as bloom (which 
seo).] The tlower of a plant, consisting of 
one or more coloured leaflets, generally of 


taint it.—Blow-hole,x. The nostril of a ce- 
tacean, situated on the highest part of the 
head; a hole in the ice to which whales and 
seals come to breathe. — Blowing-engine, 
Blowing-machine, n. Any contrivance for 
supplying a current of air, as for blowing 
glass, smelting iron, renewing the air in 
confined spaces, and the like.—Blow-pipe, 
a. An instrument by which a current of 
air or gas is driven through a flame so as to 
direct 1t upon a substance, an intense heat 
being created by the rapid supply of oxy- 
gen and the concentration of the flame; a 
pipe or tube through which poisoned ar- 
rows are blown by the breath, used by 
South American Indians and natives of 
Borneo. 

Blow, blé,v.i—blew, blown. LA. Sax. blówan, 


- to bloom or blossom; D. bloeijen, G. blühen; 


allied to the other verb fo blow, and to L. 
Jlorcre, to bloom.) To flower; to blossom; 
to bloom, as plants.—o.t.1 To make to blow 
or blossom.—7 A mass of blossoms; the 


name of a thread-like fungus growing on 
cheese, as also on dried sausages and rolled 
bacon.—Blue-ointment, n. Mercurial oint- 
ment, —Blue-peter, n. [A corruption of 
blue repeater.) Nat. a blue flag having a 
white square in the centre, ured asa signal 
for sailing, to recall boats, &c.—Blue- 

n. Mercurial pill.—Blue-ribbon, n. The 
broad, dark-blue ribbon, worn by members 
of the order of the Garter over the left 
shoulder, and hanging down to the hip; 
hence, a member of this order; fig. what 
markstheattainment of an object of great 
ambition; the object itself.—Blue CH 
Azure-spar; lazulite. — Blue-stocking, n. 
A literary lady: applied usually with the 
imputation of pedantry — a term of dis- 
puted origin. — Blue-stockin, n. The 
character, manner, or habits of a blue- 
stocking. — Blue-stone, Blue-vitriol, n. 
Sulphate of copper.—Blue-verditer, m, A 
blue oxide of copper, or a precipitate of 
the nitrate of copper by lime. 


more delicate texture than the leaves; the | state or condition of blossoming or flower- | Bluff, bluf, a. [Perhaps from or allied to 
bloom; blooming state or period (the plant | ing; the highest state of anything; bloom; | O.D. blaf, applied to a broad full face, also 


is in bloom).—v.i To put forth bloszoms or 
flowers; to bloom; to tlourishi.—Dloszomed, 
blosomd, a. Covered with blossoms; in 
bloom.—Blossomy,t blos’om-i, a. Full of 
or covered with blossoms. 

Blot, blot, n. [Same word as Icel. blettr, 
Dan. plet, a blot; Dan. dial. blat, a drop, 
a spot of something wet.] A spot or stain, 
as of ink on paper; a blur; an obliteration 
of something written or printed; a spot in 
reputation; a blemish.—v.t.—blotted, blot- 
ting. To spot, to stain, as with ink; to stain 
with infamy; to tarnish; to obliterate or 
efface; in this sense — with out; to 
dry by means of blotting-paper or the 


; a fly- 


an ovum or eg deposited by a T 
ully ex- 


blow.—Blown, blón, p. and a, 
xinded or opened, as a flower. 
Blow, blo, x. [Akin to O.D. blauwen, to 
strike; D. blouwen, to beat flax; G. bleuen, 
to cudgel; and perhaps also with blue. 
Brur.] A stroke with the hand or fist, or 
a weapon; a knock; an act of hostility; a 
sudden calamity; à sudden or severe evil; 
mischief or damage received,—At a blow, 
BY que single action; at one effort; sud- 
denly. 

Blowze, blouz, n. [From the same root as 
blush.] A ruddy fat-faced woman; a blowzy 
Lien pe ope | Blowzy, blouzd, blou'- 

, 


to a forehead rising straight up.] 

and full: specially applied to a full coun- 
tenance, indicative of frankness and g 
humour; rough and hearty; somewhat 
boisterous and unconventional ; having a 
steep front (a bluff bank).—n. A high bank, 
especially one overhanging the sea, or a 
lake or river, and presenting a steep front. 
atid bar bluf'i, a. Having blufls or bold 


ace ng — of . 

under, blun'dér, v.i. [Allied to Icel. 
blunda, to doze, blundr, slumber, Dan. 
and Sw, blund, a nap, also to blind, blend.) 
To make a mistake, especial 
through mental confusion; to err stupidly; 


like,—Blotter, hlot'ér,». One who or that | zi a. Ruddy-faced; fat and ruddy; high- | to move without direction or steady 
which blots.—Blotting-paper,n. Aspecies | coloured, anec; to founder; to stumble, literally or 


of unsized paper, serving to imbibe the 
superfluous ink from newly written manu- 


script, &c. 

Blotch, bloch, n. [Vor blateh, blach, a 
softened form of black (comp.bleak, bleach), 
the meaning being iniluenced by botch, a 
pustule.] A pustule or eruption on the 
skin; an irregular spot.—v.t. To mark with 
blotches. — Blotched, Blotchy, blocht, 


Blubber, blub'ér, n. [A lengthened form of 
bilub, blob, blieb; perhaps from same root as 
that of blow, Úludder.] The fat of whales 
and other largo sea animals, from which 
train-oil is obtained; a gelatinous mass of 
various kinds; the sea-nettle; a jelly-fish. 
—v.i.To weep, especially in such a manner 
as to swell the cheeks or disfigure the face. 
—v.t. To disfigure with weeping.—Blubber- 


figuratively.—n. A mistake throuzh pre- 
cipitance or mental confusion; a gross and 
stupid mistake.—Blunderer, blun‘dér-ér, 
"n. One who is apt to blunder or to make 
oss mistakes.—Blunderingly, blun’der- 
ing-li, adv. In a blundering manner.— 
Blunderbuss, blun'der-bus, n. [A humorous 
corruption of D. donderbus, a blunderbuss 
—donder, thunder, and bus, a tube, gun, 


" bloch'i, a. Marked with blotches. lip, n. A swollen lip; a thick lip, such as | originally a box.] A short gun or firearm, 
Blouse, blouz or Lis, 2. Fr. A light loose | that of a negro.—Blubber-lippe ‚a. Hav- with a large bore. 
upper garment, resembling a smock-frock, | ing blubber-lips. Blunt, blunt, a. [Akin to Prov. G. bludde, 
made of linen or cotton, and worn by men | Blucher, bluch'ér, n. A strong leather | a dull or blunt knife; Dan. blunde, Sw. 
as a protection from dust or in place of a | half boot or high shoe, named after Field- | and Icel. blunda, to doze, E. blunder.] 
coat; also, a dress of nearly the same form | marshal von Zlücher. Having a thick edge or point, as an in- 
and of various materials worn by children. | Bludgeon, bluj'on, n. [Origin unknown; | strument; dull; not sharp; dull in under- 
—Bloused, bloust, a. Wearing a blouse. perhaps allied to G. blotzen, to strike, D. | standing; slow of discernment; abrupt in 
Blow, bli,v.i.—blew, blown, blowing. LA. Sax. | brutsen, to bruise.] A short stick, with one | address; plain; unceremonious.—v.t. To 
bláwan; allied to G. bláhen, to blow, Icel. | end loaded or thicker and heavier than | dull the edge or point of, by making it 
blása, Goth, blésan, G. blasen, to blow, to | the other, and used as an offensive wea- | thicker; to impair the force, keenness, or 
blow a wind-instrument; also to E. blow, pon. susceptibility of.—Bluntish, hlunt'ish, a. 
to bloom, bladder, blast, &c., and L. jlo, | Blue, bla, n. [Same as Se. blae, Icel. Mad Somewhat blunt. —Bluntishness, blunt’- 
Jlare, to breathe or blow.] To make a cur- ivid; Dan. blaa, D. blaauw, G. blau, blue; | ish-nes, — blunt'li, adv. In a 
rent of air, as with the mouth, a bellows, | connected with blow, a blow producing | blunt manner; pla nly; abruptly; without 
&c.;toconstituteorforma eurrentofair;to | a blue colour. Akin blemish. | One of | delicacy or the usual forms of civility.— 
be a wind: often used withan indefinite i£ | the primary colours; the colour of the | Bluntness, blunt'nes, n. The state or qua- 
for the subject (it blew strongly yesterday); | clear sky or deep sea; azure; what is blue; | lity of being blunt. 
to pant; to pull; to breathe hard or quick; | a dye or pigment of this hue.—a. Of the | Blur, blèr, n. [Probably a form of blear.] 
to give out sound by being blown, as a | colour of blue; sky-coloured; azure.—v.f. | Something that obscures or soils; a blot; 
horn or Munt: to boast; to brag: in| —blued, bluing. ‘To make blue; to dye of | a stain; confused appearance, as produ 
this sense colloq. — To blow over, to pass | a blue colour.—Blueing, Bluing, bl0'ing, n. | by indistinct vision. — v.t.—blurred, blur- 
away after having spent its force(thestorm | A material used to impart a blue colour, | ring. To obscure without quite effacing; 
blew over).—To blow up, to be broken and | as indigo used by washerwomen.—Bluely, | to render indistinct; to confuse and be- 
scattered by an explosion.—7'o blow upon, | blü'li, adv. With a blue hue or shade.— | dim; to cause imperfection of vision in; to 
to bring into disfavour or discredit; to | Blueness, blü'nes, n. The quality of being dim; to sully; to stain; to blemish (repu- 
render stale, unsavoury, or worthless; also | blue; a blue hue or colour.—Bluish, blü- | tation). 
= to inform upon, —v.t. To throw or drive a | ish,a. Blue in a slight degree; somewhat | Blurt, blért, pt [Perhaps imitative of 
- current of air upon; to drive by a current | blue, — Bluishness, blü'ish-nes, n.—Blue- | abrupt sound made by the lips.) Toutter 
* of air; to sound by the breath (a wind-in- | bell,n. The Feralas name given in Eng- suddenly or inadvertently; to divulge un- 
- e a O geil A on cs nr AE 
- 3 e nre Blue- » n. sma usn, v. n e 
S to put out of breath by fatigue; to scatter | bluish bird with a red breast very common allicd to Dan. blusse, to —— 
— 








ch, chain; ch, Se. loch; g, go; j,job; ù, Vr. La us, sing; vu, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, asure. 
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D. n blush, blosen, to blush; akin 
blaze, blow.] To reiden in the checks or 
over the face, as trom 4 sense of guilt, 
shame, confusion, or modesty; to exhibit 
a red or rosy colour; to bloom.—n. The act 
of blushing; the sulfasion of the cheeks or 
the face generally with a red colour 
through confusion, shame, diffidence, or 
the like; a red or reddish colour; a rosy 
tint.—At the jiret blush, at the first view 
or consideration of a matter.—Blushful, 
blush'ful,a. Full of blushes.—Blushfully, 
blush’ful-li, ado. With many blushes.— 
Blushing, blush ing ‚a. Exhibiting blushes 

sy tint; blooming. — Blushingly, 
blush‘ing-li, adv. Ina bidshing E 
with blushes. 

Bluster, blustér, v.i. [A kind of intens, of 
blow; akin to blast, blister.]. To roar and 

tumultuous, as wind; to be boisterous; 
to be loud, noisy, or swaggering; to bully; 
to swagger.—v.f. To utter or effect in a 
blustering manner or with noise and vio- 
lence: with eut, or other prep.—n. A vio- 
lent blast of wind; a gust; noisy talk; 
swaggering; boisterousness. — Blusterer, 
blustérér, n. One who blusters; a swag- 
gerer; à bully.—Blustering, blus'tér-ing, a. 
Stormy; windy; noisy; tumultuous; swag- 
A A blus'tér-inz-li, ado, 
n a blustering munner. — Blusterous, 

Blustrous, Blustery, blus'tér-us, blus'trus, 
blus’tér-i, a. Noisy; tumultuous; tem- 
pestuous, 

Boa, bö’a, n. [L., a water-serpent.] The 
generic and common name of certain ser- 
pes destitute of fangs and venom, hav- 

g a prehensile tail, and including some 
of the largest species of serpents, the con- 
strictor being 30 or 40 feet long; a long 
round article of dress for the neck, made 


of fur. 
Boar, bor, 7". A. Sax. tdr=D. leer, 0.H.G. 
2 M.H.G. ér, a boar; perhaps akin to 


er, 

Sear ithe animal)] The male of swine: 
when applied to the wild species the term 
without reference to sex.—Boarish, 
borish, a. Pertaining to or resembling a 
oan Done 7* tord, table, plank 
ES . Sax, A e, plank, 

deck or side of a ship-Icel. Dan. G Lord: 
Goth. baurd, D. boord; allied probably to 
verb bear. Border, broider, are akin] A 
piece of timber sawed thin, and of con- 
siderable length and breadth compared 
with the thickness; a table; hence, what 
is served on a board or une p foods diot; 
specifically, y obtained for a stip- 
ated sum at the table of another; a 
council table; a number of persons having 
the management, direction, or superin- 
tendence of some public or private office 
or trust; the deck orside of a ship orboat, 
orits interior part (on board, to fall over 
board); a table or frame for a game, as 


chess, draughts, &c.; a kind of thick stiff 


per; 4 cet of “py rpg formed by 
ayers of pa pas ogether, usually 
in compounds (as, card-Ward, mill-board); 
one of the two stiff covers on the sides of 
a book.—The boarda, the stage of a theatre, 
—v.t. To lay or spread with boards; to cover 
with boards; to place at board, or where 
food or food and lodging are to be had; to 
furnish with food, or food and lodging, 
for a compensation; to go on board a ves- 
sel; to enter a vessel by force in combat.— 
v.i. To live at board; to live as a boarder. 
— Boardable, bord’a-bl, a. Capable of 
being boarded, as a ship.—Boarder, börd’- 
ér, n. One furnished with food or food 
and lodging at another's house at a stated 
c ; one who s aship in action.— 
-house, n. A house where 
orboardand lodging is furnished.—Board- 
ing. n. A weapon used by sailors in 
boarding an enemy’s ship. FETTE 
echool,n. A school, the scholars of whic 
board with the teacher.—Board-school, n. 
school under the management of a 
SE 
servants to jemselv 
victuals, -— 


prai gines; to 
exulting, pompous, or pretentious 
Fite, far, fat, fall; 





me, met, her; 


pine, pin; 
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guage; to brag; to exult; to glory; to 
vaunt; to bluster.—v.t. To display in osten- 
tatious language; to speak of with pride, 
vanity, or exultation; to magnify or exalt 
(strength, genius); to vaunt: often refl.— 
n. A statement expressive of ostentation, 
pride, or vanity; a vaunting or bragging; 
a brag; the cause of boasting; occasion of 

wide, vanity, or laudable exultation.— 
aster, —— Ge Dia do o rip 
or vaunts with exaggeration or ostenta- 
tiously; a bragger.—Boastíul, bóst'ful, a. 
Given to boastine.—Boastíully, böst’ful- 
li adv. Ina boastful manner. —Boastful- 
ness, bost'ful-nes, n. — Boastingly, būsi- 
ing-li, adv. Boastfully; with boasting. 

Boat, bot, n. [A. Sax. bát=Icel. bátr, D 
L.G. and G. boot, a boat. Similar forms 
occur also in Celtic, as Ir. W. bad, Gael. 
Lata.) A small open vessel or water-craft, 
usually moved by oars or rowing; any sail- 
ing vessel, but usually described by an- 
other word denoting its use or mode of 

ropulsion; as, a packet-boat, steam-boat, 

beet To transport in a boat.—v.i. To 
go or sail in a bont,—Boat-bill, n. A bird 
of the heron family, inhabiting South 
America, and named from having a bill 
resembling a boat with the keel upper- 
most. — Boat-fly, », An aquatic insect 
whose hind-lezs resemble a pair of oars, 
the body representing a boat.—Boat-hook, 
n. An iron hook with a point on the back, 
fixed to a long pole,to pull or push a boat. 
—Boat-house, n. A house or shed for pro- 
tecting boats from the weather. — Boat- 
man, bót'man,». A man who manages a 
boat; a rower of a boat.—Boatswain, bot" 
swün or been, n. LA. Sax. bátšswán—bát, 
boat, and ewan, swain.] A ship's officer 
who has charge of the sails, rigging, an- 
chors, cables, &c., and who pipes or sum- 
mons the crew to their duty. _ 

Bob, bob, n. [Perhaps imitative or sug- 
gestive of abrupt jerky motion; in some 
of its renses allied to Gael. babag, baban 
a —24 A general name for any small 
round object playing — the end of 
acord, line, chain, &c., as a knot of worms 
on a string used in fishinz for eels, tho 

ll or weight at the end of a pendulum, 
plumb-line, and the like; a short jerking 
action or motion; a shake or jog; a blow; 
bell-ringing, a peal of courses or sets of 
changes,—v.t.— bobbed, bobbing. To move 
in a short, Jerking manner; to perform 
with a jerky movement; to cut short, asa 
horse's tail; to beat or strike; to deceive; 
to defraud of (Shak.)1.—v.i. To play back- 
ward and forward; to play loosely against 
anything; to make a quick, jerky motion, 
as a rapid bow or obeisance; to angle or 

fish with a bob, or by giving the hook a 
erking motion in the water. — Bobtail, 
pob'tal, n. A short tail ora tail cut short; 
the rabble: used in contempt, as in the 

ıhrase rag-tag and bobtail. — Bobtailed, 
ob’täld, a. Having the tail cut short.— 
EE n. A wir of short hair. 

Bobbin, bot/in, x. [Fr. bobine, from L. bom- 
bus, a humming sound, or more probably 
connected with E. bob.] A small cylin- 
drical piece of wood with a head or flange 
at one or both ends, on which thread or 
yarn is wound for use in sewing, weaving, 
&c.—Bobbinet, bob'in-et, n. A machine- 
grade cotton net, originally imitated from 

he lace made by means of a pillow and 
bobbins. 

Bobolink, Boblink, bol/o-lingk, bob‘lingk 
n. The rice-bird or reed-bird of the United 
States: so called from its cry. 

Bocasine, bok’a-stn, n. [Fr.] A kind of 
calamanco or woollen stuff. 

Bode, bid, v.t.—boded, boding. [A.Sax. bod- 
dan, to announce, to proclaim, from bod, an 
edict, a message; Icel. botha, to proclaim, 
to bode; A. Sax. boda, D. bode, G. bote, a 
messenger; allied to bid.] To portend; to 
foreshow; to presage; to indicate some- 
thing future by signs; to be the omen of. 
—v,i. To be ominous. — Bodeful, bod'ful, 
a. Ominous; threatening; foreboding.— 
Bodement, bid’ment, n. An omen; por- 
tent; prognostic, —Boding, bod'ing, a. Por- 
tentous; ominous.—n. A portent; an omen. 
—Bodingly, bod'ing-li, adv. Ominously; 
forebodingly; portentously. 


note, not, muye; 


| Boer, bür or bo'er, n. 


BOGEY 





Bode, bid, pret. of bide. ; 

Bodice, bod'is, n. [Formerly bodies, pl. of 
body, being originally in two pieces.] The 
body part of a woman's dress; a kind o 
waistcoat; stays; a corset. 2 

, bod'kin, n. [From W, bidogyn, a 
dagger, dim.of bidog Gael. biodag, a short 
sword.] Originally a dagger; now a pointed 
pu of steel, ivory, or the like, for piercing 

1oles in cloth; & blunted needle for draw- 
ing a ribbon, cord, or string through a 
EA or à pin for keeping up the hair, 

Bodle, bod'1, n. [Supposed to be from Both- 
well, a mint-master.] A copper coin for- 
merly current in Scotland, of the value of 
two pennies Scots, or the sixth part of an 
English penny. . 

Body, bod'i, 7. fA. Sax. bodig, n body» 
O.11.G. potach, later botech, bodech, body; 
comp. Gael. bodhaig, the body.) The frame . 
or material organized substance of an 
animal, in distinction from the soul 
spirit, or vital principle; the main central 
or principal part of anything, as distin- 
guished trom subordinate parts, such as 
the extremities, branches, wings, &c.; 4 
person; n human being: now generally 
forming a compound with some or mo pre- 
ceding; a number of individuals spoken 
of collectively, united by some common 
tie or by rome occupation; a corporation; 
any extended solid substance; matter; any 
substance or mass distinct from others; a 
united mass; a general collection; a code; 
a system; a certain consistency or den- 
sity; substance; strength (as of liquors, 
paper, &c.),—v.t.—bodied, bod ying. To pro- 
duce 1n some form; to embody; to invest 
with a body.—Bodiless, bod'i-les, a. Hav- 
ing no body or material form; incorporeal. 
—PEodily, bod'i-li,a. Pertaining to or con- 
cerning the body; of or belonging to the 
body or to the physical constitution; not 
mental; corporeal. .. Bodily, relating to 
or connecte i 
—— to mental; corporal, relating to 
the body as regards outward bearings; 
corporeal, relating to its nature: oppose 
to spiritual. Hence, bodily form, corporal 
punishment, corporeal existence.—adv. 
Corporeally; united with a body or mat- 
ter; entirely; completely (to remove a 
thing bodily)--Body-colour, n. Painting, 
a pigment possessing body ora certain de- 
gree of consistence, substance, and tinging 
power.—Body-guard, n. The guard that 
protects or defends one’s person; life- 
guard.—Body-servant, n. A servant that 
waits upon or accompanies his employer; 
a valet; a personal attendant. — Body- 
snatcher, n. One who robs burying-places 
of dead bodies; a resurrectionist. 

[D., a peas?nt, far- 
mer.] The name applied to the Dutch 
colonists of South Airica engaged in agri- 
culture or cattle-breeding. 7 

Bog, bog, n. [Gael. and Ir. bog, soft, moist, 
bogan, bogach, n quagmire.] A piece of 
wet, soft, and spongy ground, where the 
goil is composed mainly of decaying and 
decayed vegetable matter; a piece of mossy 
ground or where peat isfound; a quagmire 
or morass. —v.t. — bogged, bogging. To 
whelm or plunge in mud or mire, —Boggy, 
bogi, a. Pertaining to or resembling a 
bog; full of bogs; marshy; swampy; miry. 
—Bog-butter,n. A fatty spermaceti-like 
mineral resin found in masses in peat- 
bogs, composed of carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen.—Bog-earth, n. An carth or soil 
composed of light siliceous sand nnd a 
considerable portion of vegetable fibre in 
a half decomposed state.—Bog-iron-ore, 7. 
A loose porous earthy ore of iron found in 
thin layers in the subsoil of many bogs 
and swamps.—Bog-oak,n. Trunks orlarge 
branches of oak-trees found in peat-bogs, 
the timber bong of a shining black colour 
and often manufactured into ornamental 
articles. — Bog - spavin, n. An encysted 
tumour on the inside of the hough of a 
horse.—Bog - trotter, n. A derisive term 
for an inhabitant of a boggy country, 
applied especially to the Trish peasantry, 
whose ability in traversing bogs has often 
enabled them to escape when pursued by 
the officers of justice. 

Bogey, Bogy, bö’gi, n. [W. bwg, bwgan, a 





tobe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune—the Fr. a. 


with the body as a wholes * 


— 


BOGGLE 
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hobgoblin, scarecrow, bugbear.) A hob- 
oblin; u wicked spirit.—Old Bogey, the 


evil. 

Boggle, bog'l, v.i.—boggled, boggling. [Pro- 
bably connected viti bogey, rov. t. ogle, 
a goblin.) To doubt; to hesitate; to stop, 
as if afraid to proceed or as if impeded by 
unforeseen difficulties; to waver; to shrink; 
to play fast and loose; to shilly-shally.— 
Boggler, bog'lér, n. A doubter; a timor- 
ous man; a waverer; an inconstant person. 

Bogie, Bogey, bö’gi,n. [Perhaps from in- 
ventor's or maker's name,] Originally a 
coal-wagon or truck so constructed as to 
turn readily in little room; now,generally, 
à four-wheeled truck supporting the front 

art of a locomotive, and turning beneath 
t by means of a central pivot. 3 

Bogus, bö’gus, a. [A word of uncertain 
origin. It first appeared in America, hav- 
ing been originally applied, it is said, in 
1827, to an apparatus for coining spurious 
money.) Counterfeit; spurious; sham; pre- 
tended. [Originally Amer.] 

Bohea, bö-h@, n. [Said to be from a moun- 
tain in China called Voo-y.] An inferior 
kind of black tea: sometimes applied to 
black teas in general. Wë 

Bohemian, bo-hemt-an, n. [Fr. Bohémien, 
a gypsy, because the first of that wander- 
ing race that entered France were believed 
to be Hussites driven from Bohemia, their 
native country.] A person, especially an 
artist or literary man, who leads a free, 
often somewhat dissipated life, despising 
conventionalities generally. —Bohemian- 
ism, bö-hö’'mi-an-izm, 1. The life or habits 
of a Bohemian, _ 

Bolar, Boyar, boiür, n. A member of a 
peculiar order of the old Russian aristo- 
cracy next in rank to the ruling princes, 

Boll, boil, v.i. [O.Fr. boiller, Fr. bouillir, 
L. bullare, bullire, to boil, to bubble, from 

bulla, a bubble. Bill (a paper), billet, bullet, 

are of same origin.) To be in a state of 
ebullition; to bubble by the action of heat, 
as water or other fluids; to exhibit a swirl- 
ing or swelling motion; to secthe, as waves; 
to be violently agitated or excited, as the 
blood; to be subjected to the action of 
boiling water in cooking, Ee, às meat.— 
v.t. To put into a state of ebullition; to 
cause to be azitated or bubble by the ap- 
plication of heat; to collect, form, or sepa- 
rate by Le ahs gig wap of heat, as sugar, 
salt; to subject to the action of heat ina 
boiling liquid, as meat in cooking; to pre- 
re in a boiling liquid; to secthe.—Boiler, 
il’er, n. A person who boils; a vessel, 
ge erally a large vessel of iron, copper, 
cc, in which anything is boiled in great 
quantities; a strong metallic vessel, usu- 
ally of wrought-iron or steel plates riveted 
together, in which steam is generated for 
driving engines or other purposes.—Boil- 
ery, boil'ér-i, n. A place and apparatus 
for boiling.—Bollingly, boil'ing-li, adv. In 
a boiling manner.— Boiling point, the de- 
of heat at which a fluid is converted 
nto vapour with ebullition, as water at 
212° Fahr., mercury at 662°, &c.—Boiling 
springs, —— or fountains which give 
out water at the boiling point or at a high 
temperature, as the geysers of Iceland 
and in the Yellowstone region in the 
United States. 

Boil, boil, n. [O.E. bile, byle, A. Sax. byl, a 
blotch, a sore; D. buil, G. bente, a boil; 
Icol. bola, a blain or blister; Dan. byld, a 
boil.] An inflamed and painful suppur- 
ating tumour, 

Boisterous, bois'tér-us, a. [Probably from 
W. bwystus, brutal, ferocious, bwyst, wild- 
ness, ferocity; perhaps connected with 
ponat] Violent; stormy; turbulent; furi- 
ous; umultuous; noisy. — Boisterously, 
bois'tér-us-li, adv. In a boisterous man- 
ner. — Boisterousness, bois'tér-us-nes, n. 
The state or quality of being boisterous, 

Bolary,t bó'la-ri, a. Pertaining to bole or 
eem or partaking of its nature and quali- 


es. 

Bold, bold, a. (A. Sax. beald, bald, bold, 
courageous = Icel. balir, D. bout, 6.H.G. 
bald, bold.] Daring; couragcous; brave; 
GE 
x ng cou e n; execu 

* th courage and spirit, as a deed; rude; 





forward; impudent; overstepping usual | Bolt, bolt, n. [A. Sax. Jolt, an arrow, a 


bounds; presuming upon sympathy or 
forbearance; showing liberty or license; 
striking to the eye; markedly conspicu- 
ous; steep; abrupt; prominent. — Boldly, 
bold'li, «dv, Ina bold manner; courage: 
ously; intrepidiy: forwardly; insolently; 
abruptly, &c.—Boldness, bo d'nes, n. The 
uality of being bold, in all the senses of 
the word; courage; bravery; confidence; 
nssurance; forwardness; steepness; abrupt- 
ness,—Bold.faced, a. impudent. 

Bole, bal, n. [From Icel. bolr, bulr, Dan. 
bul, trunk, stem of a tree; rob: bly of 
same root ns bowl, bulge, &c.] The body 
or stem of a tree. 

Bole, bol, n. [Fr. bol, bole, a bolus, L. 
bolus, from Gr. bölös, a clod of earth.] A 
friable clayey shale or earth of various 
kinds used asa Totam generally geo 
or yellowish-red or brownish-black, from 
the presence of iron oxide. These earths 
were formerly employed as astringent, ab- 
sorbent, and tonic medicines, and they 
are still in repute in the East; they are 
also used ocensionally as veterinary medi- 
cines in Europe. — bole is used 
as a course red pigment. 

Bolero, bú-leró, n: [Sp., from bola, a ball.] 
A favourite dance in Spain. 

Boletus, bö-l@'tus, n. [L., from bolus, Gr. 
bólos, a mass, from its massive globular 
form.] A fungus or mushroom of various 
species, some of which are eaten, and from 
one of which German tinder is obtained, 
this species being also used as a styptic. 
— Boletic, bö-let/ik, a. Pertaining to or 
obtained from the Boletus, a genus of 
mushrooms. > des 

Bolide, bo‘lid, n. [Fr.,from L, bolis, bolidia, 
a fiery meteor, from Gr. bolis, a missile, 
from ballo, to throw.] A meteoric stone 
or aerolite which explodes on coming in 
contact with our atmosphere; a fire-ball. 

Boll, bol, n. [G. bolle, a seed-vessel of flax, 
D. bot, a round body; same root as bole, a 
stem.) The pod or capsule of a plant, as 
of flax.—v.i. To form into or produce seed- 
vessels, 

Boll, bol, n. [A form of bowl, A. Sax, bolla, 
a bowl, cup, measure.) An old Scotch d 
measure still often used, varying accord- 
ing to locality and article measured, the 
potato, barley, oats, &c., boll, containing 
six bushels, 4 

Bollandist, bol'land-ist, n. One of a series 
of Jesuit writers who published the Acta 
Sanctorum, a well-known collection of the 
traditions of the saints of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church: so called from John Dol- 
landus, who edited the first five or six 
vols, Also used adjectively. 

Bollard, bol'liird, n. [Allied to bole, the 
stem of atree.) A strong post fixed ver- 
tically into the ground on a wharf or 
quay 5 a kind of stanchion in a ship or 
2006. 


a 

Bologna-phial, bo-ló'nya, n. [From Bo- 
logna in Italy.] A small phial of unan- 
nealed glass, which flies in pieces when its 
surface is scratched by a hard body, as by 
dropping into it an angular fragment of 
flint, whereas a lead bullet, or other 
smooth body, may be dropped into it with- 
out causing injury.— Bologna-sausage, 2. 
A large sausage made of bacon, veal, and 


pork-suet, chopped fine, and inclosed in a 4 


skin. 

Bolster, bol'stér, n. [A. Sax. D. Dan. and 
Sw. bolster, Icel. sir, G. polster, a 
cushion, a bolster; root bol, bul, as in 
bulge, &c., and term. -ster, as in holster,] 
A long pi low or cushion used to support 
the head of persons lying on a bed; some- 
thing resembling a bolster more or less in 
form or application, as a pad or quilt used 
to prevent pressure; a compress, a cush- 
ioned or padded part of a saddle; the part 
of a cutting tool which joins the end of 
the handle; a hollow tool for punchin 
holes, &c.—v.t. To furnish or support wit 
a bolster, pillow, or any soft pad; to pad; 
to stuff; Jig. to support; to maintain: usu- 
nlly implying —— of an unworthy 
cause or object and generally with up (to 
bolster up his pretentions with lies).— 
Bolsterer, bül'stér-ér, n. One who bolsters; 
a supporter. 


Bomb, bom,n. [ 


bolt; Dan. bolt, a bolt, an iron peg, a fet- 
ter, G. bolz, bolzen, an arrow, a bolt or 
large nail.) An arrow; « thunderbolt; a 
stream of lightning; a stout metallic pus 
for holding objects together, Ire- 
quently screw-threaded at one extremity 
to receive a nut; a movable bar for fasten- 
ing a door, gate, window-sash, or the like; 
especially that portion of a lock which is 
protruded from or retracted within the 
case by the action of the key; an iron to 
fasten the legs of a prisoner; a shackle.— 
v.t. To fasten or secure with a bolt or iron 
pin, as a door, a plank, fetters, &c.; to 
swallow hurriedly or without chewing, as 
food (colloq.); to start or spring game.— 
v.i. To shoot forth suddenly; to spring 
out with speed and suddenness; to start 
forth like a bolt; to run out of the regular 
path; to start and run off; to take flight; 
to make one's escape (colloq.). —adv. As 
straight as a bolt; suddenly; with sudden 
meeting or collision {to come bolt against 
a person), — Bolter, bolt'ér, n. One who 
fastens with a bolt; one who makes his 
escape or runs away; a horse given to 
starting off or running away. — Bolt-u 
right, a. or adv. <As straight or upright 
as a bolt; erect or ge 
Bolt, bolt, v.t. [O.Fr. buleter, bulter (Mod. 
Fr. bluter), with change of r into 1, from 
an older form bureter, from bure, the thick 
woollen cloth of which bolting-sieves are 
made, from L. burra, coarse cloth.) To 
sift or pass through a sicve so as to se 
rate the coarser from the finer particles, 
as bran from flour; Jig. to sift or separate 
‚good from bad, or the like.—Bolter, bölt’- 
cr, n. One who bolts; a sieve or apparatus 
for bolting.—Bolt-head, n. A longstraight- 
necked glass vessel for chemical distilla- 
tions; a matrass or receiver, — Bolting- 
house, n. A house where meal is sifted.— 
Bolting-hutch, n. A tub for bolted flour. 
—Bolting-mill, n. A mill or machine for 
sifting meal,— Bolting-tub, n. A tub to 
sift meal in.— Bolt-rope, n. A rope to 
which the edges of sails are sewed to 
strengthen them. 


Bolus, bolus, n. [L. bolus, a bit, a morsel, 


a lump, Gr. bólos, a clod, a lump.] A soft 
round mass of anything medicinal to be 
swallowed at once, larger and less solid 
than an — pill. 

r, bombe, a bomb, from L. 
bombua, Gr. bombos, a hollow deep sound. 
Probably imitative, like E. bum, 1, to 
make a deep hollow sound.) A destructive 
projectile, consisting of a hollow ball or 
spherical shell, generally of cast-iron, filled 
with explosive materials, fired from a mor- 
tar, and usually exploded by means of a 
fuse or tube filled with a slow-burning 
compound, which is ignited by. the dis- 
charge of the mortar.—Bomb-ke h, Bomb- 
vessel,n. A small ship or vessel of very 
strong build, for throwing bombs into a 
fortress from the sea. — —— a. 
Secure against the force of bombs; cap- 
able of resisting the shock or explosion 
of shells. — Bomb-shell, n. A — 
shell; a bomb.— Bombard, bom’ , ". 
[Fr. bombarde, a piece of ordnance.] A 
piece of short thick ordnance with a 
mouth, formerly used; a barrel; a drink- 
ing vessel (Shake eis bom-bird’. To at- 
tack with bombs; to fire shells at or into; 
to shell: sometimes used somewhat loosely 
for to assault with — of any, kind.— 
Bombardier, bom-bür-dér, m. A person 
employed in throwing bombs or shells; 
specifically, in the Dritish army, a non- 
commissioned artillery officer whose duty 
is to load shells, &c., and to fix the fuses, 
and who is particularly appointed to 
the service of mortars and howitzers.— 
Bombardier beetle, the common name of 

coleopterous insects, possessing a 
remarkable power of violently expelling 
from the anus a pungent, acrid fluid, ac- 
companied by a smart report.—Bombard- 
ment, bom-búurd'ment, n. The act of bom- 
barding; the act of throwing shells and 
shotintoa town, fortress, &c.— bardon, 
bom-bür'don, n. [Fr., ultimately from L. 
bombus, a hollow sound.] A large-sized 
and grave-toned musical instrument of the 
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trum kind, in sound not unlike the 
AEN e eide, b hon eque iF 
mbasine, Bombazine, bom-ba-zcn',n. [Fr. 
bombasin, Lombasine, It. bombicina, bom- 
basin, L. bombycinus, made of silk or cot- 
ton, from Gr. bombyx, bombykos, a silk- 
worm, silk.] A slight twilled fabric, of 
which the warp is silk (or cotton! and the 
weft worsted.—Bombazette, bom-ba-zet’, 
m. A sort of thin woollen cloth. 

Bom , bom hast.n. [Originally padding 
made of cotton, of same origin ns bomba- 
sine.] Cotton or other stuf of soft, loose 
texture used to stuff garments?; hence 
high-sounding words; intiated or turcid 
language; fustian; words too big and hizh- 
sounding for the occasion. — Bombastic, 
PEN Outer lo pom testi 

Sounding; turgid; „— DOM- 
bastically, bom-bastik-al-li, adr. In a 
bombastic or inflated manner or a 
Bona fide, böna fi'dé. [L.] ie qox faith; 
without fraud or deception: frequently 
as à sort of adjective, equivalent to 
acting in good faith, honest; as, a bona- 
Jide trader, traveller, &c. [The term bona- 
Jide traveller is chietiy used in reference to 
the acts regulating the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on Sunday in England and Scot- 
land, the bonaide traveller being one who 
is entitled to refreshment as having actu- 
ally travelled a sufficient distance.] 
goapat, —— n. One attached 
to the policy or the dynasty of the Bona- 
—— Thy) denies us claims of the 
parte family to the throne of France. | 
Bon-bon, bon-bon, n. [Fr.] Some article | 
e bond, n. [A form of band. Dawn, 

Bsp) SCHER that binds, fastens, con- 

fines, or holds things together, as a cord, a 

chain, a rope; hence, pl. fetters, chains, 

and so im pratonment, captivity; a binding 
power or influence; a uniting tie (the bond 


of sugar-confectionery; a sngar-plum. | A 
1 





moral duty, as by a vow or promise; an 
obligation ar deed by which a — binds 
himself, his heirs, &c., to do or not to doa 
certain act, usually lo pay a certain sum 
ou or before a certain day; masonry, the 
connection of one stone or brick with an- 
other by lapping them over each other in 
building so that an inseparable mass may 
be formed, which could not be the case 
every vertical joint were over that below 
it; the state of being bonded, as goods 
in bond, that is stored in a bonded ware- | 
house until customs or excise duties have 
been paid on them.—«. [For bound.) In 
a state of servitude or slavery; captive, 
—v.t. To put in bond or into a bonded 
warchouse, as s liable for customs or 
excise duties, the duties remaining unpaid 
till the goods are taken out. — Bonded 
warehouse, a licensed warchouse or store 
in which goods liable to government duties 
mar be lodged after bond has been given 
on behalf of the owners of tho goods, for 
the ment of such xu on their re- 
moval for home consumption.—Bondage, 
bon'dáj, n. Slavery or involuntary ser- 
vitude; thraldom; captivity; imprison- 
ment; restraint of a [person's liberty by 
comp — Bonder, bon'dér, n. One 
who bonds; one who deposits goods in a 
bonded warehouse; one of the stones which 
— e y re into or 29) 
tire rough a wall for the purpose o 
ding it together. — Bon d, bond’- 
„n. A female slave, or one bound 
to service without wages, In opposition to 
a hired servant.—Bondman, Bondsman, 
bon , bondz'man, n. A man slave, 
or one bound to service without wages.— 
ervant,». A slave; 2 bondman or 
bond-woman.—Bond-service, n. The con- 
dition of A bood-serrant d — — 
AP rson in a state of sla — 
Bond-ztore, cn A bonded warehouse, — 
nonu woman, -woman, 1. A woman 


Bone, bön,n. [A. Sax. a bone; coz. D. 
and Dan. A Icel. Se bein, a bone, 
the lower ps of the leg.] One of the 
ee deii 

; the substance of w 
ekeleton of vertebrateanimals is posed; 
a firm hard substance of a dull white col: 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mē, met, her; 


Bonus, bo‘nus, n. 


pine, pin; 


our, more or less hollow or cellular inter- 
nally, and consisting of earthy matters 
(chiefly phosphate of lime and some car- 
bonate of lime) about 67 per cent, and ani- 
mal matter 33 per cent; pl. pieces of bone 
held between the fingers somewhat after 
the manner of castanets, and struck to- 
gether in time to music of the negro min- 
strel type. Bone of contention, a subject 
of dispute and rivalry, probably from the 
manner in which dogs quarrel over a 
bone.— To inake no bones, to make no 
scruple: a metaphor taken from adog, who 
greedily swallows meat, bones included. 
—v.t.—boned, boning. To take out the 
bones from, as in cockery; to put whale- 
bone into (stays).—Eony, boni, a. Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or resembling bone; 
having prominent bones, —Bone-bed, n 

Geol. a bed or deposit composed of frag- 
ments of teeth and small bones, scales, 
coprolites, &c., of extinct animals, especi- 
ally fishes and saurians.—Bone-black, n. 
Animal charcoal; the black carbonaccous 
substance into which bones are converted 
by charring in close vessels. —Bone-breccia 

n. Geol. a conglomerate of fragments o 

bones and limestone cemented into à rock 
by a red calcareous concretion. — Bone- 
brown, 1. A brown pigment produced by 
roasting bones or ivory till they become of 
n brown colour throughout.—Eone-dust, n. 
Bones ground to dust for manure.—Done- 
earth, Bone-ash, ». The white, porous, 
earthy or mineral residue of bones which 
have been calcined so as to destroy the 
animal matter and carbon. —Bone-mill, n. 
mill for grinding or bruising bones — 
Bone.setter, n. One whose occupation is 
to set broken and dislocated bones. —Eone- 
settings, n. The art or practice of setting 
bones.— Bone-spavin, m. A bony excres- 
cence or hard swelling on the inside of the 


hock of 2 horse's leg. 
of affection); an obligation imposing a | E ds 


onfire, bon'fir, n. [From Dan. Loun, a 
beacon, and E. sire; or from W. ban, con- 
vicuous, lofty, whence ban-fagl, a lofty 
blaze, a bonfire.] A fire made as an ex- 
pression of public joy and exultation. 
Boniface, bon’i-fäs, n. [The name of the 
landlord in Farquhar's Beaux’ Stratagem.) 
A sleek, jolly, good-natured landlord or 
innkeeper. 


Bonito, bo-n&'to, n. [Sp.] A fish of several 


species, one of which is the striped - bel- 
lied tunny common in n: seas, one 
of the fishes which pursue the flying-fish. 


Eon-mot, bon-mö,n. [Fr., bon, good, and 


mot, a word.] A witticism; a witty re- 
partec, 

Eonne, bon, n. [Fr] A nurse; a nursery 
foverness. 

Bonnet, bon'et, n. [Fr. bonnet, Sp. and 
Pg. bonete, L.L, bonetus, boneta, originally 
a sort of stuff so called; perhaps of Orien- 
tal origin.] A covering for the head worn 
by men; à cap; a covering for the head 
worn by women, and distinguished from 
n hat by details which vary according to 
the fashion; anything that covers the 
head or top of an object, as the cowl or 
wind-cap of a chimney, &c.—v.t. To force 
the hat over the eyes of, with the view of 
mobbing or hustling.—v.i, To pull off the 
bonnet; to make obeisance. [Shak.}—Bon- 
neted, bon’et-ed, a. Wearing a bonnet, or 

furnished with a bonnet.—Bonnet-rouge, 

bon-e-rözh,n. [Fr., lit. red cap.) A red or 

fervid republican: so named because a red 

cap was assumed as a distinguishing mark 

by the leaders of the first French revolu- 
on 


Bonny, boni, a. (Doubtfully derived from 
Fr. bonne, good.] Handsome; beautiful; 
fair or pleasant to look upon; pretty; fine, 

B fel, bon'spél, n. [Dan. bondespil, a 
rustic game, from bonde, a rustic (A. Sax, 
bola), and soil, G, spiel,a game.] In Scot- 
land, a match in the game of curling be- 
tvm parties bel ng to different dis- 


cts, 
Bon-ton, bon-ton, n. [Fr.* good tone’.) The 


style of persons in high life; high mode or 
fashion; fashionable socicty. 

[L. bonus, good.) A sum 
given or paid over and above what is re- 
quired to be paid, as a premium given for 
a loan, or for a charter or other privilege 


uote, not, move; 





tabe, tub, bull; 


anted to a company; an extra dividend 
Sr allowance to the shareholders of a joint- 
stock company, holders of insurance poli- 
cies, &c., out of accumulated profits; asum 
paid £o an employe over and above his 
stated pay in recognition of successful ex- 
ertions. : h 

Eon-vivant, bon-vo-vän, x. [Fr. bon, {pod 
and vivant, ppr. of vivre, 1. vivere, to live, 
A generous liver; a jovial companion, 

Bony, a. Under Bone. - 

Bonze, bonz,n. [Pg., a corruption of Japan- 
ese busso, a pious man.] The — 
name for 2 priest or monk of the religion 
of Fo or Buddha in China, Burmah, Japan, 
ros thereare both male and female bonzes 

iving in monasterios. 

Booby, bibi, n. [Sp. bobo, a fool, the bird 
called the booby.] A dunce; a stupid fel- 
low; a lubber; a bird allied to the gannet, 

and included in the pum family, a 
mrently so stupid as to allow itself to be 

Knocked on the head by a stick or cau ht 

by the hand. —Boobyish, bi’bi-ish, a. 
or pertaining to n booby; stupid. 

Boodhiem, Boodhist, n. Duppuisu, Buppu- 


IST. 

Book, buk, n. LA. Sax. Die, a book, origin- 
allya beech-tree; Iccl bók. a book,a beech; 
D. boek, a book, a beech; G. buch, a book, 
buche, a beech; Slav. bukva, a book, buk, a 
beech. The words book and beech are 
closely akin, beechen tablets or pieces of 
beech bark having probably formed the 
early books.] A number of sheets of paper 
or other muterial folded, stitched, 
bound together on edge, blank, written, 
or printed ; a volume; a particular part 
(generally including several chapters or 
sections) of a literary composition; a di- 
vision of a subject in the same volume; a 
register or record; a register containing 
commercial transactions or facts in proper 
form.—v.t. To enter, write, or register ina 
book; to secure the carriage or transmis- 
sion of by purchasing a ticket for coach, 
rail, or steamer.—ZEookful,t buk'ful, a. 
Full of notions gleaned from books; book- 
ish.—Bookish, lnjk'ish, a. Given to read. 
ing or study; more acquainted with books 
than with the world; pertaining to, con- 
tained in, or learned from books; theoret- 
ical —Bookishness, buk’ish-nes,n. Addict- 
edness to books; fondness for study.— 
Booklesa,t buk'les, a, Without books; un- 
learned; ignorant.—Booklet, buk'let, n. A 
little book. — Bookbinder, buk'bind-er, n. 
One whose occupation is to bind books.— 
Bookbindery, buk'bind-éri, n. A place 
where books are bound. — Bookbinding 
buk’bind-ing, n. The act or practice 
binding books; or of sewing the sheets and 
covering them with leather or other ma- 
terial. — Book-case, n. An upright case 
with shelves for holding books.—Book- 
collector,». One who collects books, eme 
cially rare and fine editions; a bibliophile. 
—Book-debt, n. A debt standing agains 
a person in an necount - book. — Book- 
hunter, n. An enger collector of books; 
especially one who frequents old hook: 
shops, stalls, book-sales, in search of 0 
and rare books and editions; a. biblioma- 
níac.—Booking.ofüce, n. An office where 
pum reccive tickets for conveyance 

y railway or other means of transit. — 
Eook-keeper, n. One who keeps accounts; 
a person who has the charge of entering 
or recording business transactions oritems 
of debit and credit in the regular set of 
books belonging to business houses.—Boo 
keeping, n. The art of recording mercan- 
tile transactions in a regular and system- 
atic manner; the art of keeping accounts 
in a book or set of books in such a manner 
as to give a permanent record of busines 
transactions, so that at any time the true 
state of one’s pecuniary affairs and_mer 
cantile dealings may be exhibited.—Book- 
learned, a. Versed in books and litera: | 
ture: sometimes implying an ignoranceof — 
men or of the common concerns of life.—  — 
Book-learning, n. Learning acquired by — 
reading; acquaintance merely with books — 
and liternture.—Book-louse, n. pl. Book- 
lice. One of a small AF of minute in- 
sects very destructive to old books.—Book- 


er, 1. One who writes and publishes 





ü, Sc, abunc—the Fr. u. 


oil, pound; 


BOOM 


books; especially, a compiler; in betting 
phraseology, a person, generally a profes- 
sional betting man, who wagers on the 
defeat of a specitied horse or other com- 
titor in a race; a laycr as opposed toa 
acker.—Book-making, n. ‘The occupation 
of a book-maker.—Book-man, n. A studi- 
ous or learned man; a scholar, [Shak. 
Book-muslin, n. A kind of fine transparent 
muslin having a stil or elastic finish: so 
called from being folded in book form.— 
Book-post, n. That arrangement in tho 
post-otlice b y which books, printed matter, 
and manuscripts left open at the ends are 
conveyed at a reduced rate of payment.— 
Bookseller, buk'scl-ér, n, One whose oc- 
cupation is to sell books. — Bookselling, 
buk’sel-ing, n. The business of selling 
books.—Book.stall, n, A stall on which 
books are placed which are offered for sale, 
—Book-stand, n. A stand or support to 
hold books for reading or refcrence.—Book. 
worm, n. A worm or mite that cats holes 
in books; a person too much addicted to 
books or study. £ 
Boom, búm, n. [Akin to beant, from D. 
boom, a tree, a pole, a beam, Dan. bom, a 
rail or bar.) A long pole or spar run out 
from various parts of a vessel for extend- 
ing the bottom of particular suils, as the 
jib-boom, main-boom, &c.; a strong beam, 
or an iron chain or cable, extended across 
ariver or harbour to prevent ships from 


sing. 

Boom, bóm, wi. [An imitative word; comp. 
D. bomme, a drum; bommen, to drum; L. 
bombus, a humming sound. Bomn.] To 
make a sonorous, hollow, humming, or 
droning sound.—5. A-deep hollow noise, 
as the roar of waves or the sound of dis- 
tant guns: applied also to the cry of the 

| bittern andthe buzz of the beetle. ` 
Boomerang, büm’e-rang, n. <A missile 
| formed gencrally of à piece of hard wood, 
parabolic in shape, used by the Australian 
| aborigines, and remarkable from the fact 
that when thrown to a distanco it rises 
into the air, then returns to hit an object 

behind the thrower if skilfully handled. 

Boon, bün, a. [Icel. bón, a request, a boon, 
Dan. and Sw. bón =A. Sax. ben, Icel. ban, 
a prayer.) Originally a prayer, petition, 
or request; hence, that which is asked; a 
favour; a grant; a benefaction; a benetit; 
n blessing; à great privilege. 

Boon, bin, a. [Norm. Fr. boon, Fr. bon, 
from L. bonus, good.) Gay; jovial; merry 
(a boon companion). 

Boon, bün, n. (Gael, and Ir. bunach, conrso 
tow, from bun, stubble,] ‘The useless 
vegetable matter from dressed (os, 

Boor, bir, n. LA. Sax. (ge)bir, a country- 
man or farmer = D. bocr, G. bauer; from 
A. Sax. búan, Icel. bia, to dwell, to in- 
habit, to cultivate; D. bouiwen, G. bauen, to 
cultivate.) A countrymen; a peasant; a 
rustic; a clown; hence, one who is rude in 
manners and illiterate.—Boorish, bür'ish, 
a. Clownish; rustic: awkward in man- 
ners; illiterate.—Boorishly, bor'ish-li, adv. 
In a clownish manner, —Boorishness, bür^- 
ish-nes, n. T'he state of being boorish. 

Boose, Eouze, biz, v.i. [D. buizen, to drink 
largely, to gulp.) To drink largely; to 
guzzle liquor; to tipple. Written also 
Booz, Bouze.—Booser, boz'ér, n. One who 
— liquor; a tippler; a drunkard — 

oosy, Bousy, bö'zi,a. A little intoxicated; 
merry with liquor. [Colloq.] í 

Boot, bót, n. [A. Sax. bot, reparation, 
amends; Icel. bót, remedy, amends; same 
root as in better.) Profit; gain; advantage; 
that which is given to supply the defici- 
ency of value in one of the things ex- 
changed.—To boot [A. Sax. to-bófel, in ad- 
dition to; over and above; into the bar- 
gain.—v.t. To profit; to advantage; to avail: 
used impersonally (it boots us little; what 
boota it*).—Bootless, bit/les,a. Without 

> boot, profit, or advantage; unprofitable; 
unavailing; useless, — Bootlessly, bit‘lcs- 
li,adv. In a bootless or unprofitable man- 
ner.—Bootlessness, biit/les-nes, n. 
Boot, bit, n. [Fr. botte, a butt, and also a 
from resemblance in shape. Burr.] 
An article of dress, generally of leather, 
covering the foot nnd extending to a 
greater or less distance up the leg; an in- 


e 
2 
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ch, chain; ch, Se. loch; E: 90; 





j, job; 
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strument of torture fastened on to the leg, 
between which and the boot wedges were 
introduced and hammered in, often crush- 
ing both muscles and bones; the luggage- 
box in a stage-coach, cither on the front or 
the hind part; pl., used as a singularnoun, 
the servant in hotels who cleans the boots 
of the guests, or part of whose work origin- 
ally was to do so.—v.t. To put boots on.— 
Booted, bút'ed, a. Equipped with boots; 
having boots on.—Bootee, bot'C,u. A hali 
or short boot; also a child's knitted boot.— 
Eoot-hook,n. A sort of holdfast with which 
long boots are pulled on. — Boot-hose, n. 
Stockinz-hose or spatterdashes, in lieu of 
boots.—Boot-jack, n. An instrument for 
drawing off boots. — Boot-lace, n. The 
string or cord for fastening a boot.—Boot- 
maker, n. One whose occupation is to 
make boots, —Boot-rack, n. A frame or 
stand to hold boots, especially with their 
tops downwards.—Boot-tree, Boot-last, n. 
An instrument consisting of two wooden 
blocks, which together form the shape of 
the leg and foot, and which are inserted 
into a boot and then driven apart by a 
wedge to stretch the boot. 

Bootes, bo-0 téz, at, (Gr. boótés, a herdsman, 
from bous, an ox or cow.) A northern con- 
stellation, containing the star Arcturus. 

Booth, bör, n. [Iccl. bith, Dan. and Sw. 
bod, G. bude, a booth; allied to Gael. Duth, 
Slav. bauda, buda, Lith. buda, a booth, a 
hut.) A house or shed built of boards, 
boughs of trees, or other slight materials 
for a temporary residence, as fora show or 
the sale of goods in a fair or market. 

Booty, bi'ti, n. [Same as Icel. byti, Dan. 
bytte, exchange, barter, booty, from byta 
to divide into portions, to deal out.) Spoi 
taken from an enemy in war; that which 
is seized by violence and robbery; plunder; 
pillage. L : 

Booze, biz, v.í. Boozy, hö’zi, a. Same as 
Boose, Hoosy. 1 

Bo-peep, bi-pép’, n. [Bo, an exclamation, 
and peep) A game among children in 
which one qe Ur from bchind 
something, cries * bol’ and as suddenly 
disappears, for the purpose of startling its 
companiens, 

Borachio,! bó-rach'i-o, n. [Sp. borracha, a 
leather wine-vessel, from borra, a lamb or 
ewe; borracho, drunk.] The dressed skin 
of a goat or pig used for holding wine or 
other liquid; a skin or leather bottle; 
hence a drunkard. 

Borage, DE a. [L.L. borrago, borago, 
from borra, hair, from its hairy leaves.] 
A plant allied to the forget-me-not, hav- 
ing very rough hairy leaves and pretty 
blue tlowers, which were supposed to be 
cordial and were infused in drinks. 

Borax, bö’raks, n. (Sp. borraz, Ar. bûrag, 
raltpetre, from barak, to shine.) A salt 
formed by the combination of boracic acid 
with soda occurring in a crude state (tin- 
cal) in India, Persin, China, Peru, Chili, 
&c., or prepared from a solution of boracic 
acid and of carbonate of soda combined and 
crystallized: used as a flux in soldering 
metals, and in making glass and artificial 
gems.—Boracic, bó-ras'ik, e. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or produced from borax.—Boracic 
acid, à compound of boron with oxygen 
and hydrogen.—Boracite, bi‘ra-rit, n. 
mineral consisting of borate and chloride 
of magnesium.—Borate, bert, n. A salt 
formed by a combination of boracic acid 

SE A ST. bor-bor.ig‘ 

orborygmus, Borborygm, bor-bor-iz'mus, 
— Tet. n. [Gr. ber Dar yymos. from bor- 
bory26, to have a rumbling in the bowels.] 
The rumbling noise caused by wind within 
the intestines. 

Borcer, bürs'ór, n. A stecl-pointed iron 
instrument for boring holes in rocks pre- 
paratory to Blasting. 

Bord, bird, n. [Fr., border, edge.] Mining 
the face of coal parallel to the natu 
fissures. 

Bordolais, bor-de-là, a. Belonging to the 
Bordeaux district of France, n term ap- 

lied to a class of fine red wines, 
order, bor'dér, n. [Fr. bordure, bord, a 
border, border, to- border, from the Ger- 
man. Boanb.] The outer part or edge of 
anything, as of a garment, piece of cloth, 


Ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 






Bort, bort, n. 


zu, then; th, thin; 


BOSCAGE 


a country, &c.; margin; verge; brink; 
boundary; confine; frontier.—v.i. To have 
the edge or boundary adjoining; to be con- 
tiguous or adjacent; to approach; to come 
near: with on or upon.—v.t. To make a 
border to; to adorn with a border of orna- 
ments; to form a border to; to touch at the’ 
edze or end; to be contiguous to; to limit. 
—Borderer, bordér-ér, n. One who dwells 
on a border, or at the extreme part or con- 
fines of a country, region, or tract of land. 


— Border- 2 Land f 
Gr E an uncertain intermediate 


ferable dulness; to tease; to rU 
n 


the cavity or hollow of a gun, cannon, 
tol, or oth e ivre, whether 
formed by boring or not; a person that 
tires or wearies, especially by trying the 
patience; a dull person who forces his 
company and conversation upon us; any- 
thing troublesome or annoying.— Bore- 
dom, bordum, a. The domain of bores; 
bores collectively; the state of being bored 
or of being a bore.—Eorer, bor'ér, n. One 
who or that which bores; a term some- 
imes applied to certain worms, insects, 
shes, which penetrate foreign bodies. 

Bore, bor, n. a Icel. bara, à wave or swell.] 
A sudden influx of the tide into the estu- 
ary of a river from the sca, the inflo 
water rising snd advancing like a wal 
rushing with tremendous noise against 
the current for a considerable distance. 

Bore, bir, pret. of bear (which see). 

Boreal, bo'ré-al, a. [L. borealis, from borcaa, 
the north wind.] Northern; pertaining 
to the north or the north wind. 


Borecole, borkol, n. A variety of hardy 


winter cabbage with the leaves curled or 
wrinkled, and not forming into a hard 


jend, 
Boric, bo'rik, a. Same as Boracic.—Boride, 


börid,n. A compound of boron with an 
clement. - 


Born, born, pp. of bear, to bring forth. 
Borne, born, pp. of bear, to carry, &c. 

Borne, börn, 7. 
Boron, bö’ron, n. [From borax.] Sym. B. 


Bourn. 


Chem.thecharacteristicelement contained 
in borax, forming dark-coloured brilliant 
crystals, or sometimes a dark-brown pow- 


der. ı 
Borough, buró, 1. [A. Sax. burg, burh, a 
fort, town, city; Icel. Sw. Dan. borgs Goths 
baurgo, G. D. burg; root in A. Sax. rgan, 
Goth. bairgan, G. bergen, to protect. From 
same root are bury, borrow, burrow, barrow 
WE mound), £c.] A corporate town or 
ownship; a town with a properly organ- 
ized municipal government. — Borough- 
English, n. Law, a customary descent of 
estates to the youngest son instead of the 
eldest, or, if the owner leaves no son, to 


* the youngest brother. — Borough monger; 


n. Une who buys or sells the men 
ary representation of a borough. | 
Borrow, borró, v.t. [A. Sax. borgian, pro- 
perly to take on security, from borg, bor. 
security, from beorgan, to protect; G. and 
D. borgen, to borrow, noccu.] To ask 
and obtain on loan, trust, or on credit, with 
the intention of returning or giving an 
— for; to take or adopt from an- 
other or from a foreign source and use as 
one’s own; to adopt; to appropriate; to 
imitate; to copy.—Borrower, bor'ro-ér, n. 
One who borrows; one who takes what 
belongs to another and uses it as his own; 
n copier; an imitator; a pis iarist. 
Diamond Gs coarse for 
ornamental setting, or small fragments of 
pure diamonds, used when reduced to a 
wder for polishing and grinding. 
e, bos’kaj n. IO. . bos- 
cage, from the German. Bcsm.] A mass 





w,wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 





Bosch-vark, Bosh 


BOSCH-VARK 


of growing trees or shrubs; woods; groves 
or Shickets: sylvan foliage 
-vark, bosh’virk, n. [D, 

bosch, wood, and rark, hog.] The bush- 
hog or bush-piz of South Aírica, one of 
EN most formidable members of the swine 
ET % 

h, n. [Turk., empty, vain, usc- 
less.] Nonsense; absurditys ea: 


Bosk,t bosk, n. [A d 
Pep hikers [An old form of bush.) 


i a small close natural wood, 
especially of bushes. [Tenn.]—Boskage, 
n. Boscace.—Bosky, boski, a. Bushy; 
covered with groves or thickets. [Mil] 

om,bo'zum,«. LA Sax. bdsm, D. boezem, 
G. busen, probably from root of bow, mean- 
ing literally aswelling or protruding part. 
The breast of a human being; the folds o: 
the dress about the breast; the seat of 
the tender affections, passions, inmost 
thoughts, wishes, secrets, &c.; embrace or 
compass (the bosom of the church); some- 
thing likened to the human bozom (the 
bosom of the earth, of a lake, &c.).—a. In- 
timate; familiar; close; dear,—r.t. To in- 
close or harbour in the bosom; to embrace; 
to keep with care; to cherish intimately; 
to conceal; to embosom. 4 
Boss, bos, n. [Fr. bosse, a swelling, from 
0.H.G. bózo, a bunch or bundle, same root 
as G. boszen, to beat; E. leat.) A protu- 
berant part; a round, swelling body; a 
projecting mass; a stud or knob; a pro- 
tuberant ornament of silver, ivory, or 
other material, used on bridles, harness, 
&c.; arch. an ornament placed at the in- 
tersection of the ribs or groins in vaulted 
aikan rye ed ment LS Ges 
ud; toemboss. (Shak. ossy, Lost, 
a. Containing a boss; ornamented wit 


es. 

Boss, bos, n. [D. baas, a master.] An em- 
ployer; a master; a superintendent; a 
chief man. [Originally American.] 

Bostangi, bos-tan e, m. pl. [Turk., from 
bostan, a garden.] A class of men in Tur- 
key, originally the sultan's gardeners, but 

now also employed in various capacities 


Both, both. a. and pron. [A Scandinavian 
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—Botchy, boch'i, a. Marked with botches; 
full of botches. 
word=Icel. bdthir, bathi, Sc. baith, Dan. 
baade, Goth. bajoths, G. beide, both. The 
first element is seen in A. Sax. bátwå, 
both-two, beth, Goth. bai, both, L. ambo 
G. ampho, Skr. ubha, both.] The one and 
the other; the two; the pair or the couple. 
In such a sentence as *both men were 
there,’ it is an adjective; in ‘he invited 
James and John, and both went, it is à 
pronoun; in ‘the men both went,'* he took 
them both,’ it is a pronoun in apposition 
to men, them. It is often used as a con- 
junction in connection with and—both . . . 
and being equivalent to as well the one as 
the other; not only this but also that; 
equally the former and the latter. 
Bother, born'ér, v.t. [Probably a word of 
Irish origin; comp. Ir, buaidhirt, trouble, 
affliction; buaidhrim, 1 vex, disturb; Ir. 
and Gael. buair, to vex, trouble.) To 
perplex; to perturb; to tease; to annoy.— 
v.i. To trouble or worry one's self; to make 
many words or much ado.—n. A trouble, 
vexation, or plague.—Eotheration, bori- 
€r-àshon, n. The act of bothering, or 
state of being bothered; annoyance; trou- 
ble; vexation; perplexit y.-Botherer, boru’- 
érr, n. One who bothers, vexes, or an- 


noys. 

Bothie, Bothy, both'i, n. (Gael. bothag, a 

cot, from same root as booth.] In Scotland 

a house for the accommodation of work- 

people engaged in the same employment; 

a farm building in which the unmarried 

male or female servants or labourers are 

lodged. 

Bothrenchyma, both-ren'ki-ma, n. [Gr. 
bothros, a pit, and «ngchyma, a tissue.] 
Bot. a term applied to the pitted tissue or 
dotted ducts of plants; cellular tissue, the 
sides of which are marked by pits sunk in 
the substance of the membrane. SEN 

Botryoid, Botryoidal, bot'ri-oid, bot-ri-oi’- 
dal, a. [Gr. botrys, a bunch of grapes, and 
eidos, Zeie) Having the form of a bunch 
of grapes; like grapes, as a mineral pre- 











Bottom, bot'om, 2. 


BOUNCE 





a bundle, from O.H.G. béz0, a bundle. 
Boss] A quantity of hay or grass tied or 
bundled up for fodder. 
[A Sax. botm, bottom 

«=D. bodem, Icel. botn, 0.H.G. podam, 
Mod. G. boden, from same root as L. Le 
dus, Gr. puthmén, base, bottom.) The 
lowest or coupes part of anything, as 
distinguished from the top; that on which 
anything rests or is founded: ; utmost dep 
either literally or figuratively; base; foun. ` 
dation; the ground under any 

water; the lower or hinder extremity of 
the trunk of an animal; the buttocks; the 
ortion of a chair for sitting on; the seat; 
ioe land formed by alluvial deposits along 
n river; a dale; a valley; the part ofa ship 
below the wales; hence, the ship itself; 
power of endurance; stamina; native 
strength —a. At the bottom; lowest; un- 
dermost; having a low situation; alluvial. 
—v.t. To found or build upon; to bare; to 
furnish with a bottom. — Bottomed, bot- 
omd,«. Having a bottom of this or that 
kind: used in composition, — Bottomless, 
bot'om-les, a. Without a bottom; hence 
fathomless; whose bottom cannot be fou 
by sounding.—Bottomry, bot'om-ri,n. The 
act of borrowing mouey, and pledging 
the bottom of the ship, that is, the ship 
itself, as security for the repayment of the 
money. 


Bottom, botom, n. [W. botwm, a boss, a 


bud, a button.) A ball or skein of thread; 
a cocoon.—v.t. To wind round something, 
as in making a ball of thread. 


Bouche, Bouch, Luch, vt. [Fr. bouche, 


mouth.) To form or ocu H new moss 
vent in, as a gun which has been s t 
[v Powder. 


Boudoir, bi-dwar, n. [Fr., from 


to pout, to sulk.] A small room to which 
a lady may retire to be alone, or in which 
she may receive her intimate friends. 


Bough, bou, a. [A. Sax. bóg, böh, an arm, 


a shoulder, a bough; Icel, bógr, Dan. boug, 
Lov, the shoulder, a vessel's bow; allied to 
Gr. péchya, the fore-arm, Skr. bahus, the 
arm. Bow (of a ship) is the same wo 
An arm or large branch of a tree. 


more closely connected with his person. 
Bot, Bot-fly. Dorr. 
Botany, bot'a-ni, n. [As if from a form 
neta, from Gr. bofané, herbage, a plant, 
from boskóo, to feed.] The science which 
treats of the vegetable kingdom, dealing 
with the forms, structure, and. tissues of 
a ER laws or conditions which regu- 
te their th or development, the 
functions their various organs, the 
classification of the various specific forms 
of plants, their distribution over the face 
of theglobe, and theirconditionat various 
geolog cal epochs. — Botanic, Botanical, 
tan'k, bo-tan'ik-al, a. Pertaining to 
botany; relating to plants in general.— 
Botanically, bö-tan’ik-al-li, adv. In a 


Bought, bat, pret. & pp. of buy (which see). 
Bougie, bo-zhe, n. [Fr.,a wax-candle, from 
Sp. bugia, from Bugit, in North Africa, 
vii nce wax candles were first brought.) 
A wax taper; surg. a slender flexible cylin- 
der made of waxed linen or silk — 
of caoutchouc, steel, German silver, &c., 
intended for introduction into the urethra, 
esophagus, or rectum, when those pas 
sages are obstructed, as by stricture. 

Bouilli, bi-yz, n. [Fr, from bouiller, te 
hoil.] Meat stewed with vegetables; boile 
or stewed meat of any kind.— Bouillon, 
bú-yon, n. [Fr.] Broth; soup. 

Boulder, bol'dér, n. [From Dan. bem 
E. dial. bolder, Sw. bullra, to make a 


senting an aggregation of small globes, 
Bott, Bot, bot, n. [Gael. botus, a bott, boiteag, 
a maggot.] A name given to the larve or 
—— of several species of gadfly when 
found in the intestines of horses, under 
the hides of oxen, in the nostrils of sheep, 
&c.: generally in plural. —Bot-My, n. A 
fly that produces botts. - 
ttine, bot-¿n, n. [Fr,, dim. of botte, a 

boot.] A half boot; a lady's boot; also, an 
appliance resembling a boot, with straps, 
springs, buckles, &c., to obviate distortion 
in the lower extremities of children. 
Bottle, bot'l, n. [Fr. bouteille, from L.L. 
buticula, a dim. from butica, a kind of 
vessel, from Gr. boutig, a flask.) A hollow 





{Sp.] A relishing sort of f 


botanical manner; after the manner of a 
botanist; according toa system of botany. 
—BEotanist, bot'an-ist, n. One skilled in 
botany; one versed in the knowledge of 
plants or vegetables, their structure, and 
nericand specific differences.—Botanize, 
t’an-iz, v.1.—botanized, botanizing. To 
study plants; to EDAN EN the vegetable 
kingdom; to seek for plants with a view 
to study them. = 
Botarga, bo-türgo, bo-tür'ga, n. 
, made of, 
of the mullet or tunny strongiy 
, 


salted after they have become putri 
much used on the coast of the 


ranean. 
Botch, boch, n. [0. E. bocche, botche, a sore, 
fro a bot 


editer- 


boce, a boss, ch, 


Inanner; i wor 
Ml-Ainished; Vungled work gene y —r.t. 


mark or cover with hes or boils}; 
perform or Pays ina bungling manner, 
orm ) 
~ Botcher, bochrér, x One «ho botches; a 





vessel of glass, leather, or other material 
with a narrow mouth, for holding anc 
carrying liquors; the contents of a bottle; 
as much as a bottle contains; hence, Jig. 
the bottle is used as equivalent to strong 
drink in general; the practice of drinking 
(to be fond of the bottle). — v.t. — bottled, 
bottling. To put into bottles, — Bottler, 
bot/ler, n. One whose occupation it is 
to bottle wines, spirits, beer, or the like. 
—Bottle-fish, n. A fish of the eel family 
with a long whip-like tail and a body 
capable of being inflated like a sack or 
leathern bottle from 4 to 6 feet long. — 
Bottle-glass, n. A coarse green glass 
used in the manufacture of bottles, — 
Bottle-green, a. Of a dark green colour 
like common bottle-glass.—Bottle-head, n. 
The whale called also the Bottle -nose.— 
Bottle-holder, n. One who waits upon an- 
other in a prize-fight, administering re- 
freshment, wiping off blood, &c.; hence, n 
backer; a second; a supporter in a conflict 
of any kind.— Bottle-nose, n. A whale 


measuring from 22 to 23 feet long, and 
havin ed snout, occurring in high 


a 
north latitudes: also, the caaing-whale.— 
ttle-nosed, a, Having a nose bottle- 
shaped; with a nose full and swollen about 
the wings and end.— Bottle-tit, n. The 


Boulevard, böl-vär, n. 


Bounce, 





„bounce; 


noise, to thunder; Sw, dial. bullersten 
(sfen=stone), a large pebble; lit. a stone 
that makes a thundering noise.) A water- 
worn roundish stone of considerable size, 
and larger than a pebble; geol. applied to 
ice-worn and smoothed blocks lying on 
the surface of the soil, or imbedded in the 
clays and gravels of the drift formation. — 
Boulder-clay, ». The stiff, unlaminated, 
tenacious clay of tho glaci: lordrift epoch 
or ice-ag 


e. 
Boule, Boule-work, bul, bülwérk, n. Same 


as Buhl 
[Fr., older forms 
boulevert, boulevere, horrowed and altered 
from G. bollwerk, Buwank.] Originally, 
a bulwark or rampart of a fortification er 
fortified town; hence a public walk or 
street occupying the site of demolished 
fortifications: now sometimes extended te 
any wide street or walk encircling a town. 
bouns, v.i.— bounced, bouncing. 
O.E. bounsen, bunsen, to strike suddenly; 
4, G. bunsen, to knock; D. bonzen, to strike, 
bons, a bounce; imitative of the 
noise of a blow.] To make a sudden leap — 
or spring; to jump or rush suddenly; to — 
knock or thump; to boast or bluster; ` 
to brag.— v.t. To drive against any- | 
thing suddenly and violently.—n. A hea‘ 


ne TV. " KE q 1 | 


ene poh a At mending) Sether x long-tailed titmouse, so called from its 
boch’er-i,n. A botching, or that which js | bottle-sha 


nest. sound ; a Sudden crack or noise; 2 boast = 
done by hing; clumsy workmanship. | Bottle, bot], n. [O.Fr. botel, dim. of botte, 


n piece of brag or bluster; boastful lan: 





blow, thrust, or thump; a loud id 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mē, met, hir; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; tbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. u. | 


BOUND 





Bag: exaggeration; a bold or impudent 
ie.—adv. With a bounce or abrupt move- 
ment; abruptly (to come bounce into à 
room).—Bouncer, bounsér, n. One that 
bounces; a boaster; a bully; a bragging 
liar; a barefaced lie; something big or 
large of its kind, —Bouncing, bounsing, «. 
Vigorous; strong; stout; exaggerated; ex- 
cessive; big. — Bouncingly, Louns'ing-li, 
adv, Ina bouncing manner. 
Bound, bound, ». [O.Fr. bodne, bonne, a 
bound, limit (Fr. borne), from L.L. bodina, 
bonnu, a boundary, from Armor. boden, a 
cluster of trees serving as a boundary.] 
That which limits or circumscrites; the 
external or limiting line of any object or 
of space (to pass beyoud the bounds); 
hence, that which keeps in or restrains; 
limit (to set bounds to ambition).—v.t. To 
set, bounds or limits to; to act as a bound 
or limit to; to limit; to terminate; to re- 
strain or confine; to circumecribe.—Boun- 
dary, boun'da-ri, n. [From bound, with a 
Latin termination.) That which marks 
a bound or limit; a limit; a bound.— 
Bounded, boun'ded, a. Limited; circum- 
scribed; cramped; narrow (4 man of 
bounded views .—Bounder, boun'dér, m. 
One who or that which bounds.—Bound- 
less, bound'les, «. Without bounds or 
limits; unlimited; limitless; immcasur- 
able; illimitable; infinite.—Boundlessly, 
bound'les-li, adv. In a boundless manner; 
infinitely.—Boundlessness, bound'les-nes, 
n. The state or quality of being boundless 
or without limits. g 
Bound, bound, v.i. [Fr. vondir, to leap, 
O.Fr. to ring, to echo; from L.L. bombit- 
are, to resound, from L. bombus, n hum- 
ming. Bomn.] To leap; to jump; to spring; 
to move forward by leaps; to rebound.— 
n. A leap; a spring; a jump; a rebound 
| Bound, bound, pp. of bind (also pret.). 
| Made fast by a band or by chains, fetters, 
| &e.; hemmed in; kept back; tied; having 
| a binding; obliged by moral ties; confined; 
| restrained. _Colloquially the word is often 
used as equivalent to certain, sure; as, he 
is bound to succeed; the town is bound to 
increase, 
Bound, bound, a. [Formerly boun, from 
Icel bitinn, pp. of búa, to till, prepare, get 
ready. The d is parasitic, as in sound 
from L. sonus. Same root as boor, bower ] 
Prepared; ready; hence, going or intend- 
ing to go; destined: often with to or for 
(a ship bound for London). 1 
Bounden, boun'den, a. [An old participle of 
bind.| Obliged or beholdent; appointed; in- 
dispensable;obligatory (ourbownden duty), 
Bounty, boun'ti,n. |O.Fr. bonteit, Fr. bonté, 
ess, favour, from L. bonitas, good- 
ness, from bonus, good.) Liberality in be- 
stowing gifts and favours; generosity; 
munificence; a favour bestowed from a 
benevolent disposition; that which is given 
bounteously; a free gift; a premium of- 
fered to induce men to enlist into the pub- 
lic service, or to encourage some branch 
of industry. — Bounteous, boun't0-us, a. 
Disposed to give freely; free in bestowing 
gifts; bountiful; liberal; generous; mu- 
nificent,—Bounteoualy, boun’t#-us-li, adv, 
In a bounteous manner; liberally.—Boun- 
teousness, boun'tc-us-nes, n. The quality 
of being bounteous.— Bountiful, boun'ti- 
ful, a. Liberal in bestowing gifts, favours, 
or bounties; munificent; gencrous.—Boun- 
tifully, boun'ti-ful-li, adv. In à bountiful 
manner; liberally.—Bountifulness, boun'- 
Bouquet. DOKA [Fr., O.Fr. bo 
uquet, bö-kä, n. [Fr., O.Fr. bousquet 
bosquet, a little wood, dim. of bose, a wood 
Busu.] A nosegay; & bunch of flowers; 
something resembling a bunch of flowers; 
an agreeable aromatic odour, such as that 
of the finer wines. 
a jr. E n. [Fr.] Tho drone of 
e ipe; a bass stop in the organ or 
—— having a drone-like quality 
O ` 
Bourg, birg, n. [The French form of 
5 borough, burgh.] A town; a borough. 
en 


n. 
cols, bórzh-wn, n. [Fr., sing. : 
Ac izen; a burgher; al man, ad 
Tank. Bourgeois, Burgeois, bur-jö’, bur- 
jois, n. [Perhaps from a type-founder of 


— — s ]ó 
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the name.] Asmall kind of printing type, 
larger than brevicrand smaller than long- 
primer.—Bourgeoisle, birzh-wa-zé, n.[Fr.] 
The middle classes of n country, especially 
those dependent on trade. 

Bourgeon, birjon,n. [Fr. bourgeon, a bud.) 
A bud.—v.i. To sprout; to put forth buds, 

Bourn, Borne, börn, born, n. Fr. borne, 
a limit, corruption of bonne, a boundary. 
Bouxp.] A bound; a limit. 

Bourn,t börn, n. [Prov.E. and Sc. burn, 
A. Sax. burna, a stream=D, born, Icel. 
brunnr, Sw. brunn, Goth. brunna, G. brun- 
nen, a spring, a well.] A brook; a torrent; 
a rivulet; a burn. [Shak.] 

Bourse, bors, n. [Fr., a purse, an exchange, 
from Ll. bursa, a hide, leather.) An cx- 
change; a place where merchants assemble 
for general business. 

Bouse, Bonge, biz, bü'zi. Boose, Boosy. 

Bout, bout, n. [Older form Mun same 
word ns Dan. bugt, a bend, a bight; closely 
akin to E. bight, and verb to bow.) A twist 
or turn; a bend or flexure; a going and 
returning, as in ploughing, reaping, &c.; 
as much as is performed at one time; a 
trial; a set-to; a contest; a debauch. 

Bouts-rimes, bi-ré-mi, n. pl. [Fr. bout, 
an end, and rimé, rhymed.] Words that 
rhyme given as the ends of a stanza, the 
other parts of the lines to be supplied by 
the ingenuity of another person. 

Bouze, Same as Boose. 

Bovine, bo'vin, a. [L.L. bovinus, from L. 
bos, bovis, un ox.) Pertaining to oxen and 
cows, or the quadrupeds of the same 
amily. 

Bow, bou. v.t [A. Sax. búgan, to bend 
(trans, and intrans.]-—D. buigen, Dan. böie, 
Goth. biugan, G. beugen; cog. L. fugio, Gr. 
pheugó, to flee; Skr. bhuj, to bend. From 
same stem are bow (for arrows), bight, bout.) 
To make crooked or curved; to bend; to 
bend or incline, as the head or the body, 
in token of respect or civility; to bend or 
cause to yield; to subdue (to Low the will); 
to make à bow to (to bowa person out, &c ). 
—1.i, To bend in token of reverence, re- 
spect, or civility; to be bent or inflected; to 
curve.—n, An inclination of the head, or a 
bending of the body, in token of rever- 
ence, respect, or submission, — Bower, 
bour, n. One who bows. 

Bow, bòu, n. [Icel. bógr, Dan. bov, boug, a 
shoulder, the bow of a vessel; same word 
as bough.) Naut. the rounding part of a 
ship's side forward, on either side, ter- 
minating at the stem or prow.—Bower, 
bow'ér, n. One of two anchors at the bow 
of a vessel, which are both kept in con- 
stant working use: called also Bower- 
anchor.—Bowline, bölin, n. A rope fas- 
tened near the middle of the perpendicular 
edge of the square sails, and used to keep 
the weather edge of the sails tight forward 
towards the bow, — Bowsprit, bo'sprit, 1. 
The large spar or boom projecting over 

Haw, bo oe Lautan, beeen Tol beet D 
ow, bö,n. [A.Sax. boga, Icel. bopi, Dan 
bue, D. boog; from root of verb to bow. 
A missile weapon made of a strip of w 
or otherelastic material,which, being bent 
by means of a string fastened to its two 
ends, can discharge an arrow placed end- 
wise on the string by the latter being drawn 
back and suddenly let go; suyining bentor 
in form of a curve,asthe rainbow; an imple- 
ment strung with horse-hair, by means of 
which the tone is produced from instru- 
ments of the violin kind; an instrament 
in use among smiths for turning a drill, 
with turners for turning wood, with hat- 
ters for breaking fur and wool, and con- 
sistine of a piece of wood more or less 
curved, and having a string extendin 
from one extremity to the other; a kini 
of ornamental knot of ribbon or other 
material, — pt. or à, Mus. to perform or 
play with the bow.—Bowman, bö’man, n. 
One who shoots with or is skilled in the use 
of the bow; an archer.—Bowyer, bú'yér, n. 
An archer or bowman; à maker of bows. 
—Bow-knot. n. A slip-knot made by a 
ribbon or other material.—Bow-leg, n. 
crooked or bandy leg. —Bow-legzed, a. 
avg WEM or panay ——— 

me c pen having the part which 
holds the ink bent out towards the middle. 


„ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g,90; j,job; o, Pr, ton ng,sing; vu, then; th,thin; w,wig; wh, whig; 
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—Bow-saw, n. A flexible saw consisting of 

avery narrow blade fixed in a bow-shaped 

frame, used for cutting curves. 
n. The distance a bow can propel an 
arrow. —Bow-string, n. The string with 
which a bow is bent; a similar strin 
by the Turks for strangling oflenders.— 
v.t. To strangle with a bow-string.—Bow- 
window, n. A window built sọ as to pro- 
ject from a wall, properly one that forms 
asegment of a circle.—Bow-compass, Bow- 
compasses, n. A pairof compasses of vari- 
ous forms for describing arcs, as a small 
instrument furnished with a bow-pen for 
describing circles with ink; a beam of 
wood or brass with three long screws to 
bend a lath or steel to any arc, used for 
drawing curves of large radius. 

Bowel, bou'el, n. [O.Fr. boel, from L. bo- 
tellus, a small sausage, an intestine.] One 
of the intestines of an animal; a gut, es- 
pecially of man; pl. the supposed seat of 
pity or tenderness; hence kindness, com- 
passion, or affection; the interior part of 
anything (the bowels of the earth).—v.t.— 
bowelled, bowelling. To take out the bow- 
els of; to eviscerato. 

Bower, boutr, n. [A. Sax. bir, a chamber, 
from büan, to dwell; Icel. búr, a cham- 
ber, from bia, to live; akin boor, bound 
(ready).] A woman's private apartment; 
any room in a house except the hall (in 
these senses now only poetical); a shelter 
made with boughs or twining plants; an 
arbour; a shady recess.—Bower-bird,n. A 
name of certain Australian birds of the 
oriole family, about the size of a l: 
starling, and remarkable for erecting 
bowers and adorning them with gay fea- 
thers, shells, and other bright-coloured 
objects, these bowers being used as places 
of resort, but not as nests.—Bowered, bou’- 
érd, a. Furnished with bowers. 

Bowie-knife, bo'i, n. pee its inventor, 
Colonel James Bowie.) A knife from 10 to 
15 inches long and about 2 inches broad, 
worn as a weapon in the United States. 

Bowl, bol, n. [O.E. bolle, A. Sax. bolla, a 
bowl; Icel. bolli, M.H.G. bolle, a bowl; 
allied to ball.] A concave vessel of a some- 
what semi-globular shape; a large cup 
with roundish outlines; a goblet: often 
used as the emblem of festivity; thezhol- 
low part of anything, as of a spoon or of a 
tobacco-pipe. 


Bowl, bil, n. [O.E. bowle, Fr. boule, from 


L. bulla, a bubble (whence verb to boil).] 
A ball of wood or other material used for 
rolling on a level surface at play; a ball of 
wood loaded on one side used in a game 
layed on a level plat of green-sward; pl. 
he game played with such balls.—v.t. To 
lay with bowls or at bowling; to roll a 
wl, as in the game of bowls; to deliver 
the ball to be played by the batsman at 
cricket; to move rapidly and like a ball.— 
v.t. To roll in the manner of a bowl; to 
pelt with oras with bowls.—Bowler, bol'er, 
n. One who plays at bowls; cricket, the 
player who delivers the ball in order to be 
played by the batsman. — UMS. E 
n. A covered place for the gamo of bowls. 
— Bowling- green, n. A level piece of 
green-sward kept smooth for bowling. 
Bowlder, böl’der, n. Same as Boulder. 
Bowse, bouz, v.t. To boose (which sce); 


3 naut. to haul or pull hard. 


Box, boks, n. LA. Sax. box, a box, from L. 
buxus,burum,the box-trce, and something 
made of its 1 A case or receptacle 
of any size and made of any material; 
the driver's seat on a carriage; a present, 
especially a Christmas present; a compart- 
ment for the accommodation of a small 
number of people, as in a theatre; a nar- 
row confined inclosed place; a place of 
shelter for one or two men engaged in cer- 
tain duties, as sentries, signalmen, &c.: a 
small house for sportsmen during the 
shooting season or the like. — v.t. To in- 
close, as in a box; to confine.— To box the 
compass, to re tor go over the points of 
the compass in order, or to answer any 
questions rezarding the divisions of the 
compass, — Boxing-day, Boxing-night, n. 


zh, azure. 





t 
: 


ating. 
Bracelet, bräslet. n. [Fr. bracat, a dim. 
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Box, boks, n. estes pi by meta- 
thesis to Dan. cr a slap, hanks A beat; 
akin bash.] A blow with the fist.— v.t. 
To strike with the fist or hand.—v.i. To 
Sant with the fists; to Practise fichting 
th the fists.— Boxer, bok'sér, n. Une 
who fights with his fists; a 
— E ea n A large padd 
Box, bok 
box-tree. 


dwarf variety used as edzings of 

den walks. — 

box-wood; resembling boxt.— Box-wood, 

"n. The fine hard-zrained timber of the 

box-tree, much used by wood-engravers 
in the manufacture of musical and 
mathematical instruments, &c. 

Boy. boi, n. |Fris. boi, boy, a boy; allied to 
p. boef. G. bube, Sw. bue, a br fi A male 
child from birth to the age of puberty; a 
lad; a mun wanting in vigour, experience, 
judgment; a familiar term applied in ad- 
dressing or speaking of grown persons, 
especially ones associates; in compounds 
sometimes applied to grown men without 
any idea of youth or contempt; 23, a post- 
boy, a pothoy.—Boyhood, boi'hud, n. The 
state of ECH a boy or of immature age. 
—Boyish, bolish, a. Belonging toa boy; 
pertaining to boyhood: in a disparaging 
sense; Childish; trifling; pucrile. — Boy- 
ishly, boi‘ish-li,adv. In a boyish manner. 
—Boyishness, boi'ish-nes, n. The quality 
of being — 

Boycott, boi'kot, v.t. [From Capt. Boycott, 
an Irish landlord, the first prominent 
victim of the system.) To combine in re- 
fusing to work for, to buy from or sell to, 
or to have any dealings with, on account 
of diilerence of opinion on social and poli- 
tical questions or the like, [Recent.] 

Brabble, brab, n. [D. brabbelen, to con- 

found, to stammer. A broil; a wrangle. 

—v.i.—trabbled, brabbling. To dispute or 

quarrel noisily. — Brabblement, brab'l- 

ment, n. A clamorous contest; a brabble. 


—Brabbler, brablér, n. A quarrelsome | 


noisy fellow. 


Brace, bräs, n. .[O.Fr. brace, brasse, &c., 
from L. brackia the arms, pl. of brachi- 
allied to Gael. brac, W. 


ra 
ung Hight, tense, num —— or which 
pport da, or strengthens, ns a piece 
of timber placed near and nk he the 
angles in the frame of a building, a thick 
strap which supports a carriage on wheels, 
a strap passing over a person's shoulders 
for supporting his trousers, the crank- 
Mhaped stock which boring-tools, &c., 
nre held, serving as 2 lever for turning 
them, &c.; a mark (——) in written 
or printed matter connecting two or more 
words or lines; & couple or pair (not of 
— unless in contempt).—v.t.—Uraced, 
ing. To bind or tie closely; to make 
tense; to strain up; to increase the ten- 
sion, an or vigone of —— — the 
m): to strengthen; to gorate. — 
, bras'ér, n. One who or that which 
braces.—Bracing, bris‘ing,a. Giving vig- 
our or tone to the bodily system; invigor- 


of O.Fr. bracel, brachel from 
brachile, from brachium, the arm. 


Brace.) An ornament encircling the wrist, 


, an armlet, 


ugilist.— 
ed glove 
s,m. [L. buxus, Gr. puros, the 
P x, acnse.] The name given 
to several species of trees or shrabs, the 
most important being a small evergreen 
tree with small shining leaves, and yield- 
ing a hand close-grained wood, and the 
gar- 
xen, bok'sen, a. Made of 


an arm; | 
braic, the arm.) That which holds any- 
| 





named from the development of a long 
spirally-coiled fringed respiratory appen- 
dage or arm on either side of the mouth.— 
Brachiopod, bra’ki-o-pod, n. One of the 
Brachiopoda.—B opodous, brä-ki-op’- 
o-dus, a. Belonging to the class Brachi- 
opoda. ed 
Brachycephalic, Brachycephalous, brak’i- 
se-fal ik, brak-i-sef'al-us,a. [Gr. brachys, 
short, and Avphalé, the head.] In etin. 
terms applied to heads (or races possessing 
such heads) whose diameter from side to 
side isnot much less than that from front 
to back, their ratio being as 0'8 to 1, as 
those of the Mongolian type. 
Brachygraphy, bra-ki Së. (Gr. brachys, 
short, and graphe, a writing.) The art or 
practice of writing in shorthand; stenog- 
raphy.—Brachygrapher, bra-kig'ra-fér, n. 
A writer in shorthand. : 
Erachyura, Brachyoura, brak-i-ü'ra, brak- 
j-ou’ra, n. pl. [Gr. brachys, short, and 
oura, tail] A section of ten-footed cerus- 
taceans (Decapoda), with the abdomen 
forming a very short, jointed tail, folded 
forwards closely under the thorax, as in 
the common edible crab, — Brachyural, 
Brachyurous, brak-i-ü'ral, brak-i-ü' rus, €, 
Short-tailed: applied tocertain Crustacea, 
as the crab, to distinguish them from the 
macrurous or long-tailed crustaceans, as 
the lobster. Also Brachyoural, brak-i- 
ou'ral.—Brachyuran, brak-1-0ran, 1. One 
| ofthe Brachyura. —— 

| Bracken, brak’en, n. (A Scandinavian word; 

| rame as Sw, bráken, Dan. bregne, fern; 

closely allied to brake.] Fern. Brake. 

Bracket, brak'ct, n. [Ultimately perhape 
from L. brachium, an arm.] A kind of 
short supporting piece projecting from a 
perpendicular surface, either plain or or- 
namentally carved, a5 an ornamental pro- 
jection from the face of a wall to support a 
statue; a triangular wooden support for a 
shelf or the like; an ornamental piece sup- 
porting a hammer-beam ; one of two pro- 
jecting pieces attached to a wall, beam 
&c., for carrying or supporting a line ot 
shafting; printing, one of two marks, [ ], 
used to inclose a reference, note, or expla- 
nation, to indicate an interpolation, rec- 
tify a mistake, &c.; a gas-pipe projecting 
from a wall, usually more or less orna- 
mental.—v.t. To furnish with a bracket or 
with brackets; printing, to place within 
brackets; to connect by brackets. 

Brackish, brak'ish, a. [D. and L.G. brak, 
G. brack, brackish.] Possessing a salt or 
somewhat salt taste; salt in a moderate 
degree: applied to wnter.—Brackishnesz, 
brak'ish-nes, n. The quality of being 
brackish. 

Bract, brakt, m. [L. bractea, a thin plate 
of metal] Bot. a modified leaf differin 
from other leaves in shape or colour, an 
generally situated on the peduncle near 

he flower.—Bracteate, brak’tt-ät,a. Fur- 
nished with bracts.—Bracteated, brak'tc- 
ñt-ed, a. A term applied to coins or medals 
covered over with & thin plate of some 
richer metal.—Bracteole, Bractlet, brak’- 
te-51, brakt/let, n. A little bract on a par- 
tial flower-stalk or pedicel in a many-flow- 
ered inflorescence. 

Brad, brad, n. (Same word as Icel. broddr, 
a spike, a nail; Dan. brodde, a frost-nail ; 
A. Sax. brord, a prick, a spire of grass; 
comp. Gael. and Ir. brod, goad, sting.] A 
kind of nail with little or no head used 
where it is deemed proper to drive nails 
entirely into the wood.—Brad-awl, n. An 
awl to make holes for brads or other nails; 


| 





i 


Spenser's * Faery Queen,’ from the verb to 
brag.] A boasting fellow; a GEN 
empty boasting; brag. — Braggar 
brarärd-izın,n. DBoasttulness; vain osten- 
tation. [Shak.]— Braggart, bragirt, m. 
| Brag, aud sufix -art, -ard.] A boaster äs 
vain fellow.—a. Boastful ; vainly ostenta- 
tious, —Bragger, braz'ér,s. One who brags. 
—Braggingly, brag'ing-li, adv. In a brag- 
ging manner; boastingly. 

Brahman, bri^/man, n. Among the Hindus 
n memberof the sacred or sacerdotal caste, 
who claim to have proceeded from the 
mouth of Brahma (the Creator, one of the 
deities of the Hindu triad or trinity), an 
who are noted for their many minute rell- 

gions observances, their abstemiousness, 

and their severe penances.—Brahm 

Brahmanical, bri-man‘ik, brii-man‘ik-al,a. 
Of or pertaining to the Brahmans or their 
doctrinesand worship.—Brahmanism,brá"- 
man-izm, a. The religion or system of 
doctrines of the Brahmans,—Bra t, 
bria’man-ist, n. An adherent of Brahman- 
ism. These words are also spelled Brak- 
min, Braminie, &c. _ 

Braid, brad, nt LA Sax. bredan, bregdan, 
to weave, to braid; Icel. bregtha, to braid, 
bragth, a sudden movement; 0. H.G. bret- 


fan, to braid.) To weave or intertwine, as 


hair, by forming three or more strands 
into oue; to plait.—n. A sort of narrow 
textile band formed by plaiting or weav- 
ing several strands of silk, cotton,woollen 
&c., together; a plait or plaited tress 

hair—Braidinz, brid’ing, m. Braid, or 
trimming made of braid collectively: 

Brail, bral. x. [O.Fr. braiel, braieul, Ec., A 
trouser-band, from braies, breeches, irom 
L. brace, breeches. Brercnes.] Naut, a 
rope attached to a fore-and-uft sail or a 
jib to assist in taking in the sail.—v.t, To 
paul in by means of the brails: followed 
by up. 

Brain, brán, n. [A. Sax. brergen, bregen, D. 
and O.Fris. nd The soit whitish mass 
inclosed in the skull in man and other 
vertebrate animals, forming the centre of 
the nervous system, and the seat of con- 
sciousness and volition, and in which the 
nerves and spinal marrow terminate; the 
cerebrum: sometimes used to include also 
the cerebellum; the understanding; the 
fancy ; the imagination.—v.t. To dash out 
the brains of; to kill by beating out the 
brains. — Brained, bränd, a. Furnist 
with brains: used chiefly in composition. 
—Brainizh, Uran'ish, a. Jlot-headed; furi- 
ous (Shak.).—Brainless, brán'les, a. With- 
out understanding or judgment; silly; stu- 
aot Scag ever n. Inflammation of the 

rain.—Brain-pan, n. The skull which 
incloses the brain. [Srak.}-Brain-zick, a. 
Disordered in the understanding; fantas- 
tic; crotchety; crazed.—Brain-sickly, adv. 
Weakly; madly. [SAaL.]—Brain-sicknets, 
n. Disorder of the understanding. 

Braise, Braize, brñz, v.t. [Fr. braiser, to 
braise, from Dan. brase, to iry; Sw. brasa, 
to flame. Brass.) To bake, broil, or stew 
with herbs, spices, &c., in a closely-cor 
pan.—Braising-pan, n. A small cov 
pan or air-tight oven for braising meat in. 

e, briz,n. [By metathesis from A. Sax. 
beers,aperch; D. baarz,G. barach.) A spiny- 
finned fish of an ovate shape and uniform 
red colour, allied to the gen-brenm, f 
on the British coasts. 

Brake, brük, n. [ A. Sax. bracce, fern, 
bracken; L.G. brake, brushwood; allied ta 
D. braak, Dan. brak, G. brach, fallow.] A 
fern; bracken; a place overgrown with 
brakes or brushwood, shrubs, and bram- 
bles; a thicket, ns of canes, &c. ` 
bruki, a. ue of brakes, — brambles, 
shrubs, &c.; thorny; rough. 

Brake, brák, n. [From the verb to break; 
comp. L.G. brake, G. breche, an instrument 
for breaking flax; O.D. brake, a fetter for 
the neck, braake, an instrument for hold- 
ing an animal by the nose.] An instru- 
ment or machine to break flax or hemp; a 
ale a kneading-trough; a sharp 

dt DN snafile; mB frame OG confining refrac- 

tory horses while shoeing; a 

parron for —— deit S — 

onette; a strong heavy vehicle a 
only for the driver used for b 


arge heavy 


seat 


nadies. Bradypod, brad'i-pod,n. (Gr. bradya, slow, 
Brach, rn paty FF. brache, Fr, braque, | pous, podos, a Le A slow-moving ani- 
O.H.G. bracke, Lracco, G. brack, nd mal; a sloth., ^ 

kind of hunting doz.] A bitch of thé | Brag, brag, v.i.—bragged, bragging. [From 
hound kind; n species of scenting hound; | the Celtic; W. bragiaw, Tr. braghaim, to 
a pointer or boast; Gael.bragaircaclvlboasting; Armor. 
Brachial, br&'ki-al, a. [L. brachium, the | braga, to make a display; from root of 
arm.) tothearm; of thenature | break.) To use boastful language; to speak 
ofan arm; resembling an arm.—. ate, | vaingloriously; to bonst; to vaunt; to 
bra’ki-ät,a. having branches in pairs, | swagger; to bluster.—n. A boast or boast- 
pair at ing; a vaunt; the thing boasted of; a game 

angles with the next. at cards: go called because one player brags 
Brachiopoda, br&-ki-opo-da, n. pl. (Gr. | he has a better hand than the others, 
e prt fnb) A episc brated en, me (rom 

- 0, E 
mals, uding Fg Petes a ; Braggadochio, a boastful character in 
A a == TU m 

Fate, für, fat, fall; mt, met, her; pine, pin; nöte, not, move; tobe, tub, bull; 


oil, pound; 1, Sc. abune—the Fr. o. 
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in young horses to harness; an appliance 
used to stop or retard the motion of a 
machine or vehicle by friction, and gener- 
ally consisting of a simple or compound 
lever which can be pressed forcibly against 
the rim of a wheel on one of the axles of 
the machine or carriage. — Brakeman, 
rakesman, brák^man, bráksman, n. The 

man whose business is to stop a railway 
train by applying the brake; mining, the 
man in charge of a winding-engine. — 
Brake-van, ». The yan or car in a rail- 
vay ev to whose wheels the brake is ap- 
plied. 
Bramble, bram’bl,n. [A. Sax. bremel, brem- 
bel, from stem bram, brem (seen also in 
broom), el being simply a termination and 
b inserted as in number, &c., comp. L.G. 
brummelbeere, Dan. brambir, G. brom- 
beere, Sw. brom-bür, a blackberry.) A 
prickly trailing shrub of the rose tumily 
growing in hedges and waste places, and 

wearing a black berry somewhat like a 
raspberry; the berry itself; the blackberry. 
—Brambled, bram'bld, a, Overgrown with 
brambles.—Brambly, bram'bli, adv. Full 
of brambles.— Brambling, bram'bling, n. 
A finch inhabiting Britain, very like the 
chatlinch but larger. 

ramin, br min, n, Braman. = 
Bran, bran, ». [A Celtic word=W. Ir. 
Gael. bran, bran, chail; Armor. brenn, 

ran, whence O.Fr. bren.] The outer coat 
of wheat, r re, or other farinaccous grain, 


separated rom the flour by grinding.— 
Branny, bran'i, a. Resembling bran; 


consisting of bran. 

Branch, bransh, n. [From Fr. branche, a 
branch, from Armor. brane, an arm; con- 
nected with L.L. branca,a claw, W. braich, 
L. brachium, an arm.) A portion of à 
tree, shrub, or other plant singing from 


the stem, or from a part uliimately sup- ure of a bridle formerly used for correct- 
ported by the stem; a bough; i er ` 


| something resombling a branch; an 

shoot or part extending from the rhain 
body of a thing; any member or "2t of a 
y or system; A department, section, 

or subdivision; a ling of Tamily descent, in 
distinction from some other line or lines 
from the same stock.—v.i. To spread in 
branches; to send out branches as a plant; 
to divide into separate parts or subdivi- 
sions; to diverge (a road branches off); to 
ramify.—v.t.t To divide, as into branches; 
to adorn, as with needlework, represent- 
ing branches, flowers, or twigs.—Branch- 
less, bransh‘les, e. Without branches; 
; naked; barren.—Branchlet, bransh’- 


let,n. A small branch; a twig; a shoot.— | 


ranchy, bran'shi, «. Full of or consist- 
ing of branches, or having wide-spreading 
` branches; covered orshaded with branches. 
—Branchiness, bran'shi-nes, n. 
Branchiz, brang’ki-@, n. pl. [L.] The re- 
spirutory organs of fishes, &c.; tho gills — 
hial, brang’ki-al,a. Relating to the 
branchiz or gills; performed by means of | 
branchim. $ 
Branchiopoda, brang-ki-op’o-da, n. pl. 
Gr. branchia, gills, and pous, podos, a 
oot.) An order of crustaceous animals, 
so called because their branchi:e, or gills, 
are situated on the feet, as in the water- 
fleas, brine-shrimps, Ze, — Branchiopod, 
brang'ki-o-pod, n. An animal belonging 
to the order Branchiopoda.—Branchiopo- 
dous, brang-ki-op/o-dus, «€, Gill-footed; 
belonging to the order Branchiopoda. 
Branchiostegal, Branchiostegous, brang- 
ki-os'te-gul, brang-ki-os'te-gus, a. (Gr. 
branchia, gills, and stegor, a covering.) 
Having gill-covers, or covered gills; hav- 
ing a membrane covering the gills below 
the operculum; covering the gills (the 
branchiostegal membrane). 
Brand, brand, n. LA. Sax. brand, a burn- 
x ing, a sword =Tcel. brandy, fire-brand, 
e sword; Dan. D. and G. brand, a burning. 
The sword is so called from its gleaming. 
Akin to verb burn.) A piece of wood 
burning or partly burned; asword; a mark 
e by burning with a hot iron or b 
other pasan s on commodities to indi- 








Brandy, bran'di, n. 


Eran 


Brash, brash, 2, [From Fr. bréche, 2 breach, 


Brasier, brazièr, n. [Fr. brasier, braisier, 


Brasier, brā'zi-ċr, n. [From brass or from 


Brasil, bra-zil’, 2. 
Brass, bras, 12. 


Brassard, bras'érd, n. [Fr., from bras, arm.) 


Brat, brat, n A and Gacl. brat, a rag, an 
1 
Brattice, brat'is, n. [O.Fr. 


mark of infamy n stigma; a disease in 
vegetables by which their leaves and ten- 
der bark are partially destroyed as if they 
had been burned.—rv.t. To burn or impress 
a mark upon with a hot iron, or to distin- 
guish by a similar mark; to fix a mark or 
character of infamy upon; to stigmatize 
ns infamous —Brander, brand'ér, n. One 
who brands.—Brand-iron, Branding-iron, 
n. An iron to brand with.—Brand-new, 
a. A more correct form of Bran-new 
(which see). ‘ : 

Brandish, bran'dish, v.£ [From Fr. bran- 
dir, brandissant, from Teut. brand, a 
sword. Brasxb.] To move or wave, as a 
weapon; to raise and move in various 
directions; to shake or tlourish.—Bran- 
— bran‘dish-ér, n. One who bran- 
snes, 

Brandling, brand’ling, n. The parr or 
young of the salmon, so named from hav- 
ing, as it were, branded markings; also, 
a small red worm used for bait in fresh- 


water fishing. e x 

[O.E. brandywine, D. 
brandewijn, lit. burnt wine—D. branden, 
to burn, to distil, and wijn, wine, like G. 
branntwcin—brennen, to burn, and wein, 
wine. Bnaxp.] A spirituous liquor ob- 
tained by the distillation of wine, or of 
the refuse of the wine-pressz à nime now 
also given to spirit distilled from other 
liquors or fruit juices. 


Brangle,brang’gl,n. [Perhaps for braggle, 


from brag.) A wrangle; a squabble; a 
noisy contest or dispute.—v.t. To wrangle; 
to dispute contentiously; to squabble. 






allic word.] Buckwheat. . 
gks, n. LE rot ~ 
"me sepillory 
An instrument of the na- 











eta, a halter. 


ing scolding women; a scolding-bridle. 
Bran-new, bran'nü, a. [For brand-new, 
the original form, from brand, a MEAS 
and new.) Lit. glowing like metal newly 
out of the fire or forge; hence, quite new, 


broken stuff, breccia.] A confused heap 
of fragments, as masses of loose, broken, 
or angular fragments of rocks; small frug- 
ments of crushed ice, collected by win 
or currents, near the shore; refuse boughs 
of trees, 


from braise, embers, live coals; same ori- 
in ns braze,.brass.] An open pan for 
mrming wood or coal. 


braze.) An artificer who works in brass. 
Same as Brazil. 
LA. Sax. bras, brass=Icel. 
bras, solder; from verbal stem seen in 
Icel. brasa, to harden by fire; Sw, brasa, 
to blaze; Dam. brase, to fry (whence Fr. 
braise, live embers braser, to braze, braiser, 
to braise).] A malleable and fusible alloy 
of copper and zinc, of a yellow colour, 
usually containing about one-third of its 
weight of zinc; a utensil, ornament, or 
other article made of brass, as 1 monu- 
mental plate bearing effigies, coats of 
arms,&c., inlaid ina slab of stone, common 
in the pavements of medimval churches; 
A. musical instruments of the trumpet 
ind; brazenness or impudence (colloq.); 
money (colloq.).—v.t. To cover or coat over 
with mass. — bras’i,a. Resem- 
bling or composed of brass; brazen.—n. A 
solf-club shod with brass.—Brassiness, 
»ras'i-ness, n.—Brass-band, n. A company 
of musicians who Ae fom on instruments 
of brass,—Brass-finisher, n. A workman 
who perfects and polishes articles made 
of brass.—Brazs-founder, n. A founder or 
maker of articles in cast brass. 


A protecting piece, or a badge, for the arm. 
Also Brassart. 
apron.) A child: £o called in contempt. 


bretesche, 
bartizan; probably from G. bret, Gees t 


brangk, 2. Us. brance, properly an ! 
; d. 


; Ir. bran- (1 


keep back noxious gases, or prevent the 
escape of water; a fence put round danger- 


ous machinery. 

Bravado, bra-v4'do, n. [Sp. bravada, Fr. 
bravade. Brave.) An arrogant menace, 
intended to intimidate; a boast; a brag. 

véi wav, a. |Fr. brave, brave, gay, 
proud, braggard; Sp. and It. bravo, ure, 
courageous; perhaps from the Celtic; comp. 
Armor. brao, brav, gaily dressed, fine 
handsome; also 0.Sw. braf, good.) Cour- 
agcous; bold; daring Dun id; high- 


spirited; valinnt; fearless: 
splay in bearing, dress. ore n ing a en 
encrally; excellent?; capital*. — n. A 


rave, bold, or daring person; aman dari 
beyond discretion; a North "American De 
dian orothersavage warrior.—v.t.—braved 
braving. To encounter with courage 
fortitude,or without being moved; to defy: 
to dare.—Bravely, brávli, adv. Ina brave 
manner; courageously; gallantly; pros- 
perously, —Braveness, 'briv/nes, n. The 
quality of being brave. —Bravery,brivéri, 
n. The quality of being brave; courage; 
undaunted spirit; intrepidity; gallantry; 
splendour!; show}; bravado. 

Bravo, bri'vo, interj. [It. Brave.) Well 
done! The word DDR an Italian adjec- 
tive, the correct usage is to say braro toa 
male singer or actor, brava to a female, 
nnd bravi to à company. 

Bravo, brá'vo, n. pl. Bravoes, brä’vöz. (It. 
and Sp., lit. a daring man.) 
villain; an assassin or murderer for hire. 

Bravura, bri-vö'ra,a. [It., bravery, spirit.] 
Mus. applied to a florid air, serving to 
display a performers flexibility of voice 
and distinctness of articulation. 

Brawl, bral, v.i. [Perhaps from W. brawl, 
a boast, bo! ia w, to boast, bragal, to vocifer- 
ata; or akin to D. brallen, to boast, Dan. 
bralfe>em Jabber, to prate, brölle, to roar. 
To be chamorous.or noisy; to quarre 

xe the noise of rushing or 

tlow with a noise (a 

A noisy quarrel; 

sor ORT, TOW, OF 










noisily; to 
running water; 
brook brawls along). 
loud angry contention; 
squabble; a kind of dance}. > 
bral'ér,n. One who brawls; a noisy 
a wrangler.—Brawling, bral'ing,a. Giv 
to indulge in brawls; contentious; quarrel- 
some; making the noise of rushing water; 
purling; ripplin EE ruling- 
i adv. Ina braw or quarrelsome man- 
ner. 2 
Brawn, bran, n. [0.Fr. braon, the muscu- 
lar parts of the body, from O.11.G. brato, 
braton, meat for roasting, from braten, to 
roast.] Boar's flesh; the flesh of the boar 
or swine, collared so as to squeeze out 
much of the fat, boiled, and pickled; the 
flesh of a piz's head and ox feet cut in 
pieces and boiled, pickled, and pressed into 
a shape; a fleshy, protuberant, muscular 
part of the Bay as on the thigh or the 
arm; muscular strength; muscle; the arm}. 
—Bra ers, bra’ni-nes,n. The quali 
of being brawny; strength ; 
Brawny, brani, a. Having larga strong 
muscles; muscular; fleshy; 





ray, bra, v.i. (Fr. braire, to b L.L. 
rire. bragare, to bray, from Cel ic root 
seen in bra AC To utter a harsh cry: said 

ius AD p cass; to make a loud. harsh, 
disagreeable sound.—v.t. To utter with a 
loud harsh sound: sometimes with ouf.— 
n. The harsh sound or roar of an ass; a 
harsh or grating sound.—Brayer, bri'ér, n. 
One that brays like an ass, j 
Braze, brüz, v.t. — brazed, —— In 
braser, to braze, from the Scandinavian. 
Brass.) To solder with hard solder, such 
as an alloy of brass and zinc; to cover or 
ornament with brass; toharden; toharden 
to impudence (Shak.t.—Brazen, bri'zn, a. 
ade of brass; also, from brass often serv- 
ing asa type of strength or impenetrabil- 








cate thequalityormanufacturer,onsheep | a plank.] A partition which divides a 

to indicate the owner, or on criminals to | mining shaft into two chambers, serving 

indicate their crime or for identification; | as the upcast and downcast shafts for 

a trade-mark; hence, kind or quality; a | ventilation, or placed across a gallery to 
ch, chain; ch, Be, loch; 8,905 j,job; ù, Fr. ton: ng, sing; 


su, then; th. thin: w, wig; 


wh, whig; zh,azure. - 





BRAZIL 


ity, extremely strong; impenctrable; per- 
a to brass; proceeding from Drass (a 
brazen sound); impudent; having a front 
1 brass. —v.t. To behave with insolence 
or a larg | 3 Lie an indefinite if. — To 
‚to persevere in treating with 
effrontery: with an indefinite it, or e noun 
e —— x air business. — Brazenly, 
“iis . na d ri TS 1 

— reda De razen manner; boldly; 











azenness, bri'zn-nes, m. | 


Appearance like brass; brassiness; impu- | 


ence.—Brazier, brii‘zi-¢rn. Same as Bra- 
sier.—Brazen-face,n. An impudent per- 
son; one remarkable for ellrontery. — 
Brazen-faced, a. Impudent; bold to ex- 


cess. 

Brazil, Brazil-wood, bra-zil', n. (Paz. brasil, 
froin braza, a live coal, the name being 
given to the wood from its colour, and the 

country being called after the wood.] A 

very heavy wood of a red colour, crowing in 

Brazil and other tropical countries, used 

fordyeingred.—Braziletto, braz-i-let'to, n. 

An inferior species of Brazil-wood brought 

from Jamaica.—Brazilin, braz'il-in, n. The 

red colouring matter of Brazil-wood.— 
-nut, n. The seeds of a very lofty 

tree growing throughout tropical America. 
The fruit is nearly round and about 6 
inches in diameter, having an extremely 
hard shell, and containing from cightcen 
to twenty-four triangular wrinkled seeds, 
which, besides being eaten, yield an oil, 
by watchmakers and others. 

; bréch, n. [From A. Sax. brece, 
brice, a breach or breaking, from brecan, 
to break; partly also from Fr. bréche, a 
breach, from the same stem, but directly 
from the German.] The act of breaking 
in a figurative sense; the act of violating 
or neglecting some law, contract, obliga- 
tion, or custom; the space between the 
several parts of a mass parted by Ok ee? 
a rupture; a break; a gap (a bach ina 
wall); separation between ons through 
ill fee Si difference >-eTarrel ; injury; 
wound (0 T.}; the Peking of waves; the 


surf (Shak.). 17, To make a breach or 
brood 


opening in; 
PAZ. bred, n. [A. Sax. bredd=D. i 
ve, and Dan. bröd, G. brod, brot. Root 
doubtful; perhaps brew.) A kind of food 
made by moistening and kneading the 
or meal of some species of grain, or 
poss prepared from other plants, and bak- 
ing it, the dough being often caused to 
ferment; food or sustenance in general.— 
Bread-corn, n. Corn or grain of which 
bread is made, as wheat, rye, oats, maize, 
&c.—Bread-fruit, n. The fruit of a tree 
which grows in the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, producing a round fruit used 
principal fosdala considerable population 
rin aconsiderable population. 
Mpread-nut, n. The fruit of Se com- 

mon in the woods of Jamaica, 
roasted, is used as bread. d 
bred’stuf, n. Bread-corn: used frequently 
in the plural to signify all the different 
varieties of grain and flour from which 
bread is made collectively.—Bread-winner, 
n. One who works for the —— of him- 


which, when 
Breadstuff 


self or of himself and a fami 


Breadth th, n. [O.E. brede, with th 
added, from A. Sax. braedu, breadth, from 
road; comp. length, width. Bnoap.] 


of an 


ness of mn —— wide Intal Roar 
grasp; Jine arte, an impression o - 
css, freedom, and space produced by bold 
or simple touches and strokes of the pen- 
cil Breadthwa , bredth'wüz, adv. In 
the direction of the breadth. 

, v.L.—broke (pret. brake is still 
used in archnic style); broken or broke (pod: 
breaking. LA. Sax. brecan,to break, weaken, 
1o qub. &c.« D. breken, Dan. brække, G. 
brikan, to break, to crush, 

cre mad] oper 
deh vio ? stick, 
ties . to sever or interrupt (connec- 
an — Inea so dak weak 
8 : ro 
en; or impair (health, constitu on); 
, 


ue; 
train to 
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break a horse); to dismiss or cashier; pay 
off (troops); to reduce in rank orcondition 
(an officer); to give a superticial wound to 
Fo as to lacerate ithe skin); to violate, as 
a contract, law, or promise; to stop; to in- 
terrupt (sleep); to cause to discontinue (to 
break a person of a habit); to check; to 
lessen the force of (a fall or a blow); to 
make a first and partial disclosure of; to 
impart or tell cautiously so as not to 
startle orshock (tobreak unwelcome news); 
to destroy the completeness of; to remove 
a p from (a sum of money, a set of 
things.— To break off, to sever by breaking; 
to put a sudden stop to (a marriage); to 
discontinue; to leave off (intimacy, a con- 
versation).—To break up, to open forcibly 
(a door); to lay open (to break up ground); 
to dissolve or put an end to (a meeting); 
to separate; to disband.—To break ground, 
to begin to plough or dig; to commence 
excavation; Jig. to begin to execute any 
plan.—To break the heart, to nfllict. griev- 
ously; to cause to die of crief.— To break 
one’s mind to, to reveal one’s thoughts to.— 
To break the ice, to overcome obstacles and 
make a beginning; to get over the fecling 
of restraint incident to a new acquaint- 
anceship.—v i. To become broken; to burst 
forth violently (a storm, a deluge); to open 
—— — or by force from within; to 
burst (a bubble, a tumour); to show the 
first light of morning; to dawn (the day, 
the morning breaks); to become bankrupt; 
to decline or fail in health and strength; 
to fail, chango in tone, or falter, as the 
voice.— To break away, to disengage one's 
self abruptly; to rush off. —7 0 break down 
to come down by breaking; *5 rai; anc 
~be unable to proceed in san underi1k- 
ing. To break forth. to burst out; to ‚© 
suddenly manifested (rage, light, nois); 
to rush or issue out; to give vent to one's 
feelings. — To break from, to disengage 
one's self from; to leave abruptly or vio- 
lently.—To break in or into, to enter by 
force; to start into suddenly (break intoa 
allop).—To break loose, to get free by 
orce; to shake off restraint.—To break off, 
to part; to become separated; to desist 
suddenly.—To break out, to issue forth; to 
arise or spring up (fire, fever, sedition); to 
appear in eruptions.— To break up, to dis- 
solve and separate (as a company). — To 
break with, to cease to be friends with: to 
quarrel; to broach a subject to (Shak.)}.— 
n. An opening made by force; a rupture; 
a breach; an interruption of continuity 
(five years without a break); a line in 
writing or printing, notin 
of the sense or a stop in the sentence; a 
contrivance to check the velocity of a 
wheeled carriage; a brake; a contrivance 
for interrupting or changing the direc- 
tion of electric currents; a large high-set 


a suspension 


four-wheeled vehicle; a brake.— Break of 


day, the dawn. — Breakable, brük'a-bl, a. 
Capable of being broken.—Breakage, brik’- 
Rj,n. The act of breaking; allowance for 
what is accidentally broken. — Break- 
down, n. An overthrow, as of a carriage; 
a downfall; a crash; a failure; a collapse; a 
lively, noisy dance. — Breaker, brik’er, n. 
The person who or that which breaks any- 
thing; a violator or transgressor; a wave 
broken into foam against the shore, a 
sand-bank, or a rock near the surface; a 
small flat water-cask (in this sense per- 
haps a corruption of Sp. barrica, a kegl.— 
Breakfast, brek'fast, n. The first meal in 
the day; the meal which enables one to 
break the fast lasting from the previous 
day: the food eaten at the first meal.— 


. v.t. To furnish with breakfast.—v.i. To eat 


to Bream, brém 
'0.H.G 


breakfast. — Breakneck,} brük'nek, n. A 
fall that breaks the neck; a dangerous 
business (Shak.).— a. Endangering the 
neck or life; extremely hazardous.—Break- 
up, n. A disruption; a dissolution of con- 
nection; as tion of a mass into parts; 
a disintegration; a disbandment.—Bre 
water, bräk’wg-ter,n. Any structure or 
contrivance serving to break the force of 
waves and protect a harbour or anything 
exposed to the force of the waves. 

n. [Fr. , O.Fr. bresme, 


from 0.H.G. brah 


break to 4 sema, G. breasem, the 
EK e to ke ee spirit (to | bream.) The name of several fresh-water 


eg 


BREATH 





sofi-finned fishes belonging to the carp 


family: the name is also given to some 
— sea-fishes resembling the 
erches. 


ream, brém, v.t. [D. brem, broom, furze, 
from the materials commonly used; the 
verb broom is also used in same sense. 
Naut. to clear of shells, sea-weed, ooze, 
&c., by fire—an operation applied to a 
ship's bottom. 

Breast, brest, n. [A. Sax. breóst = Icel. 
brjóst, Sw. bröst, Dan. bryst, D. borat, Goth. 
brusts, G. brust į allied to E. — and 
primarily signifying a protubcrance, à 
swelling} The soft protuberant body ad- 
hering to the thorax in females, in which 
the milk is secreted for the nourishment 
of infants; the fore-part of the thorax, or 
the fore-part of the body between the neck 
and the belly in man or animals; Jig, the 
seat of the affections and emotions; the 
repository of consciousness, designs, and 
secrets; anything resembling or likened 
to the breast.— To make a clean breast, to 
make full confession. — v.t. To mect in 
front boldly or openly; to oppose with the 
breast; to bear the breast against (a cur- 
rent); to stem.—Breasted, brest'ed, a. In 
compounds, having a breast (of this or that 
kind).—Breast-bone, n. The bone of the 
breast; the sternum.—Breast-deep, Breast- 
high, a. Deep as from the breast to the 
fect; as high as the breast.—Breast-knot, 
n. A knot of ribbon worn on the breast. 
—Breast-pang, n. Angina pectoris. — 
Breast-pin, n. A pin worn for a fastening 
or for ornament on the breast; a brooch. 
—Breastplate, brest'plát, n. A plate worn 
on the breast as n part of defensive ar- 
mour; Jewish antig. n part of the vert- 
ment of the high-priest; a plate or piece 
which receives the butt end of a boring 
tool, and is held against the breast when 
the tool is in use. — Breast-plough, n. A 
kind of spade propelled hy the hands 

laced upon a eross-bar held opposite the 

renst, used to cut or pare turi. — Breast- 
wall, n. A raining wall at the foot of a 
slope.—Breast-wlhee;, 1. A kind of water- 
wheel, in which the water is delivered to 
the float-board nt a point somewhere be- 
tween the bottom and top, generally a 
very.little below the level of the axis.— 
Breast-work,n. Fort. a hastily-constructed 
work thrown up breast-high for defence; 
the parapet of a building. 

Breath, breth, ». [A. Sax. braeth, odour, 
scent, breath; allied to G. bradem, brodem, 
steam, vapour, breath, brod, vapour, a 
bubble; same root as E. broth and brew.) 
The air inhaled and expelled in the res- 

iration of animals; the power of breath- 
ing; life; the state or power of breathing 
freely (to be out of breath from violent ex- 
ercise); a pause; time to breathe; a single 
respiration; the time of a single respira- 
tion; a very slight breeze; air in gentle 
motion; an exhalation; an odour; à per- 
fume.—Out of breath, breathless.—Breath- 
able, bréru’a-bl, a. Capable of bein 
breathed. — Breathableness, bréra’a-bl- 
nes, n. State of being breathable.— 
Breathe, brérn, v.i.— breathed, breathing. 
To respire; to inspire and expire air; to 
live; to make a single respiration; to take 
breath; to rest from action; to pass or 
blow gently, as air; to exhale, as odour; 
to —— — to be instinct with life; te 
be alive.—v.t. To inhale and exhale in res- 

iration; to inspire or infuse (breathe life 
into); to exhale; to send out; to utter; to 
speak; to whisper (vows, &c.); to suffer to 
take or recover breath (a horse); to put 
out of breath; to exhaust.— Breath 
bretht, a. Endowed with breath; philol 
uttered with breath as distinguished from 
voice; surd or mute. — Breather, brörı’er, 
n. One who breathes; one who lives (Shak.); 
a sharp spell of exercise. — Brea A 
brern'ing, n. Respiration; the act of in- 
haling and exhaling air; a gentle breeze; 
Jig. a gentle influence or operation; inspir- 
ntion; soft or secret utterance (Shak.); 
time taken to recover breath; a stop; a 
delny; gran. au aspiration; an aspirate.— 
Breathless, breth’les, a. Being out of 
breath; spent with labour or violent ac. 
tion; without breath; dead; incapable of 
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Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; nöte,not, möve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 


H 


Ye, 


ET H 


Breed, bred, 
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pr as with wonder or admiration. 
essness, breth'les-nes, m. The 
state of being breathless. 
Breccia, brech'i-a, n. [It., a breach 
—— Geol. an aggregate composed o of 
lar fragments of the same rock or of 
dii erent rocks united by a matrix or 
cement. — Brecclated, brech'i-üt-ed, a. 
Consisting of angul arfragments cemented 
together. 
Bred, bred, pp. of breed. 
Breech, bréch. n. [A singular developed 
from a plural, Breecurs.] The lower 
part of the body behind; the hinder part 
of anything; the large thick end of a can- 
non or other firearm, — v.t. To put into 
breeches; to whip on the breech; to fit or 
furnish with a breech; to fasten by a 
breeching.—Breech. block, n A movable 
piece at the breech of a breech-loading 
gun which is withdrawn for the insertion 
of the charge, and closed before firing 
Breeches, brech'ez, 2. pl. (A double plural, 
from A. Sax. bréc, breeches, pl. of bróc, as 
pala the pl. of foot=Fris. 'brök, pl. brik, 
—— D. broek, breeches; Dan. brog, 
breeches, the brecching of a gun; Icel 
brók, pl. brekr, breeches; Ir. brog, Gael. 
briogaia, Armor. brages—breeches.] A 
garment worn by men, covering the hips 
and thighs; less properly, used in the 
sense of trousers.—7o wear the breeche 2, to 
usurp the authority of the husband: said 
of a wife, — Breeching, bróch'ing, 1. A 
whipping on the breech; a strong rope to 
prevent a cannon from recoiling too much 
when fired; that part of a horse's harness 
attached to the saddle and hooked on the 
shafts, which enables him to push back 
the vehicle to which he is harnessed; a 
bifurcated smoke-pipe of a furnace.— 
Breech-loader, n. A cannon or smaller 
firearm loaded at tlie bre on. "es ul of the 
muzzle, — Breech- qe d Recciving 
the charge at the breech instead of the 
muzzle: applied to firearms. 
v.t.—bred, breeding. [A. Sax. 
brédan, Lo "nourish, cherish, keep warm; 
allied to D. broeden, G., brüten, to Drood, 
hatch, and to E. brew, W. brwd, w arm. | 
To procreate; to beget; to engende r; to 
hatch; to cause; to occasion; to produce; 
to originate ito "breed dissension); to pro- 
duce; to yield or give birth to; to bring 
up; to nurse and foster; to train; to rear, 
as livestock. —v.i. To beget or beara child 
or children; to be fruitful; to be produced; 
to take rise (dissensions breed among 
them); to engage in rearing live stock. 
—n. A race or progeny from the same 
parents or stock; kind or sort in a genera 
gense. — Breeder, bréd'ér, x. One who 
breeds, procreates, or produces young; one 
who or that which rears or brings Ups. one 
who or that which produces, causes, brings 
about; one who takes care to raise a par- 
ticular breed or breeds, as of horses or 
cattle.—Breeding, bred'ing,». The act of 
generatin E or producing; the rearing of 
cattle or live-stock of different kinds; up- 
bringing; nurture; education; deportment 
or behaviour in social life; manners, espe- 
cially good manners. — Cross breeding, 
breeding from individuals of two different 
offsprings or varieties —In-and-in breed- 
ing, 1 —— from animals of the same 


reeds, SE m. [Fr. brise, Sp. brisa, a 
breeze.] A wind, generally a light or not 
very strong wind; a gentle gale.—Breeze- 
less, brez'les, a. Motionless; destitute of 
breezes.—Breezy, br&'zi, a. Fanned with 
gentle winds or breezes; subject to fre- 
quent breezes. 


Breeze, Breeze-fly, bróz, n. [A. Sax. briosa, 


breosa, a. gadtly ; comp; A. Sax. brimse, a 
gaily, a ‚a orsefly: D. brema, G. bremso; 
bremen, to mr A name given to 
mu of various species: he most noted of 
s the —— horsefly, which sucks 
the blood of horses 


Breeze, bres ni [Fr. bris, débris, rubbish, 


o e Bran 


fragments, 
Fe 


rom b per to break.] House 
pin uff, dust, 
ashes ai Ml cinders u used for burning 


ashes, &c.; small 
ose, brent'gú bricks. 

` 8, brant’ 
D. and G. brent-gana, Icel. brand- 


n 
Hn proba ably from its colour being likened 


ch, chain; 


- 


ch, Sc. loch: ` e. ago j.job: ñ. Fr ton: 
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to that caused by burning. Dnrawp.] A 

species of goose much smaller than the 
common goose, which breeds in the far 
north, but migrates for the winter as low 
down as the middle of France. 

Brequet-chain, brek'et, n. [After a French 
watchmaker named Brequet.) A short 
watch-guard or chain; a fob-chain. 

Bressomer, Bressummer, Brest - summer, 
Breast-summer, bres'om-ér, bres'um-ér, 
brest/sum-ér, n». A summer or beam 
placed horizontally fo support an upper 
wall or partition: a lintel. 

Breteche, Bretesc he, bret-fish, n. (Fr. bret- 
éche, O. Er. bretesche. BRATTICE, BUTTRESS.) 
A nume common to several wooden, cren- 
ellated, and roofed erections, used in the 
middle ages for military purposes, 

Brethren, breru’ren, 1, pl. of brother. 

Breton, bret'on, a. Relating to Brittany 
or Bretagne in France, or the language :of 


such of the Anglo-saxon kings as had 
some sort of supremacy among tlie others 
his contemporaries. 

Breve, brév, n. [From L. brevis, short.) 
Music, a note or character of time, Ej, 


equivalent to two ei y es or four min- 
nns; printing, a mark (~) used to indicate 
Saa the syllable over which 1t is placed is 
short. 

Brevet, bre-vet', n. [Fr., commission, li- 
cense. Burer.] A commission to an officer 
which entitles him to a rank in the army 
above that which heholds m his regiment, 
without, however conferring a dom = 
receive corresponding, advance in TA 
patent; a warrant; a license.—«. Ta fie 

rank by brevet. —v.t. To confer brevet 
rank upon. 

Breviary, br@'vi-a-ri, n., (Fr. breviaire, L. 
breviarium, from brevis, short. Brier] 
Rt. Cath. Ch. a book containing the daily 
offices which all who are in orders are 
bound to read. It consists of prayers or 
offices to be used at the canonical hours 
and is an abridgment (whence the name} 
of the services 9t the ear ly church. 

Brevier, bre-ver^, n. [G. brevier, Fr. brevi- 
aire: so called from being originally used 
in — breviaries.] A kind of print- 
ing type, in size between bourgeois and 
minion, four sizes larger than the type of 
this Dictionary. 

Breviloquence bre-vil'o-kwens, n. [L. bre- 
viloquentia— brevis, st short, and 2 loquor, to 
—— ] A brief or laconic mode of speak- 


Breviped, brev'i-ped, a. [L. brevis, short, 
and pes, "foot. ] Lavi ing short legs, as cer- 
tain birds.—n. A bird having short ees, 

Brevipennate, brev’i-pen-ät, a. (L. 
short, and penna, a feather, a wi ng] 
ing short wings: said of such bi 


brenis, 
Hav- 
as the 
ostrich, emu, cassowary, dodo, &c,.—n. A 
bird having short wings. 

Brevirostrate, brev-i-ros'trit, a. Ta, brevis, 
short, and rostrum, a beak.] 
short beak or bill. 

Brevity, brev'i-ti, n. [I brevitas, from 
brevis, short. Brier.) The state or char- 
acter of being brief: shortness; concise- 
ness; fewness of words, 

prew; hrö, v.t. IR Sax, —— to brew; 

D. brouwen, Icel. bru Dan. brygge, G. 
brauen, to brew; akin roth. ]_ To prepare, 
ns beer, ale, or other similar liquor is pre- 
pared, from malt or other materials, by i 
steeping, boiling, and fermentation: 
mingle; to mix; to concoct (a bowl e 
punch, a philtre); to contrive; to plot.— 

v.i. To perform the business of brewing 
or making beer; to be mixing, forming, or 
collecting (a storm brews). —n. Th 


Having a 


e mix- 
ture formed by brewing; 

wed. — Brewage, bri ij, n. A mixed 
drink; drink brewed or prepared in any 
way.—Brewer, brü'ér, n. One who brews: 
one whose occupation is to brew malt 
liquors.—Brewery, brü'ér-i, n. The estab- 
lishment and apparatus where brewing iu 
carried on.—Brewing, brö'ing, n. The act 
or process of making ale, beer, or other 


its people. — 4. The native language of 
Brittany; Armoric. 
Brettice, bretis, n. Same as Arge: 
Bretwalda, bret’wal «la, n. [A. Sax. bret- 
walda, bryten-walda —bret, bryten, wide, 
powerful, and walda, ruler.) A title for 


that which is f 


ng. sing: TH. then: th, thin: 


BRIDE 


fermented liquor; the E “breathing, as with wonder or admiration. | to that caused by burning. Feu) A | fermented liquor: the quantity brewed a at 
a time.—Brewster, b n. One ihe 
brews; a brewer; more eA a femal 

B. 

Breziline, bre-zil'in, m. (Fr. brésiline.) 
Same as Brazilin. 

‚&c. Brien, BRIERY. 

Briarean, bri-Wré-an, a rtaining to or 
pecan bins Briareus,: a giant with a hun- 

Briar-root, bri’¢r-rit, n. [The firs 
this word is a corru Ricks of Pr — 
heath.] The root of the white heath, ex 
tensively used in the manufacture of to- 
bacco pipes. 

Bribe, brib, n. [Fr. bribe, Prov. Fr. brife, 
broken victuals, such as are given to beg- „ 
gars, something given away; from root * 
seen in Armor. —— to b V. — 
a iragment.] A price, reward. gif —* 
favour bestowed or promised witha 
to pervert the judgement : or corru sr tho 
conduct.—v.t.—bribed, bribing. To induce 
toa certain course of action, especially a 
wrong course, by the gift or oor of some- 
thing valued; to fiers over by a bribe.— 
» i. To practise ud ry; E to give a PE to 


JETEON. — ble, 1 a 
s e of being bribed dat to bs brite 
—Briber, bri'hér, n. One who bribes or 
pays for corrupt practices.—Bri , bri’- 
ér-i, n. The act or practice of giving or 
taking a bribe or bribes; the giving or re- 
ceiving of money by which one’s conduct 
in some public capacity is influenced. 
Bric-à-brac, brik-a-brak, n. [Fr. Ori 
doubtful] Articles of vertu; a collection 
of objects having a certain interest or 
Yans from their E Aty antiquity, or the 
ike 
Brick, brik, n. UT brique, a. brick, also a 
piece, a fragment from O. —— piece, 
it fragmen». a brick or tile, from breken, 
to —— kind of artificial stone m 
principa ly of clay moistened and made 
fine by kneading, formed usually into a 
—— ular ey in a mould and har- 
dened being burned in a kiln; bricks 
collectiv y or as designating the material 
of which any structure is com von a 
mass or nec pera een a brick; agony 
good fellow (colloq. or s ang).— d. A 
of brick; resembling brick,—v.t. To lay or 
pave w ith bricks, or to surround, close, or 
wallin with bricks.—Brickbat, ‚brik’bat, n. 
A piece or fragment of a brick.—Brick- 
clay, n. Clay used or suitable for mak- 
ing bricks and tiles; geol. a finely lami- 
nated clay immediatel he boulder and evi- 
dently derived from the boulder-cl — 
Brick-dust, n. Dust of pounded bricks.— 
Brick-field;n. A field or yard EN bricks 
are made.—Brick- ,n. A kiln or fur- 
nace in which bricks are baked or burned; 
or a pile of bricks, laid loose, with arches 
underneath to receive the fuel. — 
layer, brik'là-ér, n. One whose occupation 
is to build with bricks.—Brickla , brik'- 
lä-ing,n. The art of building with bricks. 
—B ck-nogging, n. Brickwork carried up 
and filled in between timber framing.— 
Brick-tea, n. The Jarger leaves and young 
shoots of the tea-plant, softened od Ty, steam 
and moulded into a brick-shaped mass.— 
Brickwork, ——— n. The — ot of 
"bricks; masonry consis ting of 
place where bricks are m 
Bricole, bré-kol', n. [Fr.] ag. harness 
worn by men 
is rivers to use horae 
Bride, brid, n. [A. Sax. brid, brid; cog. ME 
bruid, Icel. —— Dan. brud,C oth. bruth 
G. braut—a t brid ide.) A woman — nad 
ried, or on the eve of being married.— 
Bridal, bri’dal, n. [Formerly bride-ale, 
from bride, and ale, in the sense of a feast; 


comp. chu e, &c.] A nuptial festival; 
n marriage; a weddi ling.—a. Belonging toa 
bride or toa wedd e-chamber, n. 


A nuptial apart E tinent —- Bid groom brid’- 
Uu Sax. brydguma, from brjd, 
n bride, and — a man=D, bruidegom, 
Icel. brüthgumi, Dan. brudgom, G. brituti- 
gam. A. Sax. is cognato with L. homo, a 
—— Amann new —— oF just about 
Drid’kak, rm n. The cake which ia 
made for the guests at a wedding, and 


w. wig; 


wh, Eé zh, azure. 


for dragging guns where it | 


Bridoon, 


Brief, 
bre 


BRIDEWELL 


festival. — Bridesmaid, Bridemaid 


bridz’mäd, brid'mád, n. A woman or girl 
who attends on or accompanies a bride 
at her wedding.—Bridesman, Brideman, 
bridz' man, brid'man, n. 
tends upon a bridegroom and bride at 
their marriage. 
Bridewell, brid'wel, n. 
tion for the confinement of disorderly per- 
sons: £0 called from the palace built near 
St. Brides or Bridget’s Well, in London, 


A man who at- 


A house of correc- 


which was turned into a penal work- 


house, ` 


. Sax. brieg, bryeg, Icel. bryggja, D 
brygge, a pier, D. brug, G.brücke,n bridge; 
akin to Icel. bri, Dan. bro, a bridge.] Any 
structure of wood, stone, brick, or iron, 
raised over a river, pond, lake, road, valley, 
or the like, for the purpose of a convenient 
passage; in furnaces, a low wall or vertical 
ition for compelling the flame and 
eated vapour to ascend; the part of a 
stringed instrument over which the strings 
nre stretched, and by which they are raised 
above the sounding-board; a range of 
planks which forms a communication be- 
tween the paddle-boxes of a steam-vessel ; 
the upper and bony part of the nose; a 
modern card game based on whist.—Elec- 
trie bridge, a contrivance for determin- 
ing the resistance of an electric circuit.— 
v.t.—bridged, bridging. To build a bridge 
or bridges on or over; to make a bridge or 
bridges for (a road); Jig. to find a way of 
overcoming or getting over: generally with 
over (to bridge over a diticulty).—Eridge- 
deck,n. A partial deck, common in paddle- 
steamers, extending from side to side of a 
vessel amidships. 2 o 
Bridle, bri'dl, n. [A. Sax. bridel, a bridle= 
D. bridel, 0.11.G. bridel, Probably from 
A. Sax. bredan, to braid.) The portion of 
pu or harness fitted to the head of a 
orse (or animal similarly used!, and by 
which he is governed and restrained; a re- 
straint; a curb; n check. — nt, —bridled, 


an. 


~ bridling. To put a bridle on; to restrain, 


guide, or as to check, curb, or con- 
trol.—v.i. To hold the head upand back- 
wards; to assume a lofty mauner so as to 
assert one's dignity or express indignation 
at its being offended; to toss the head: 
merally with vp.—Bridle-hand, n. The 
d which holds the bridle in riding; the 
left hand.—Bridle- ridle-road,». A 
th or road which can be travelled on 
orseback but not by wheeled carriazes. 
bri-don', x. [Fr. bridon, from bride, 
n bridle.) A light snaflle or bit of a bridle 
in addition to the principal bit, and hav- 
ing a distinct rein. 
bréf,a. [O.Fr. brief, Fr. bref. trom Ja. 
is, short, seen also in brevity, breve, ab- 
breviate, abridge.) Short in duration; last- 
ing 2 short time; short in expression; using 
few words; concise; succinct —In brief, in 
few words; in short.—n.An epitome;a short 
or concise writing (Shak.); an abridged re- 
lation of the facts of a litigated case drawn 
up for the instruction of an advocate or 
barr: in conducting ings ina 
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or battalions; a body of individuals organ- 

ed, generally wearing a uniform, and 
acting under authority (a fire brigade).— 
v.t.—trigaded, brigading. "To form into 
brigade or into brigades.—Brigade-major, 
m. The officer who assists 2 brigadier in 


the management and ordering of his bri- | 


gade. — Brigadier, briz-3-dér', Brigadier- 
general, n. The general officer who com- 
mands a brigade. z . 

Brigand, brizand, m. [Fr. brigand, from 
It. brigante,a pirate, a brigand, from brig- 
are, to intrigue, to quarrel (whence also 


rel] A robber; a freebooter; a highway- 
man; especially, one of those robbers who 
live in gangs in secret retreats in moun- 
tains or forests.—Brigandage, bees ence, 
n. The life and practices of a brigand; 
highway-robbery. : x 
Brigandine, Brigantine, brig'an-din, brig- 
an-tin,n. [Fr brigandine, from brigand, 
in old sense of foot-soldicr. Durcaxp. ] 
0 armour composed of iron rings or 

small thin iron plates sewed upon canvas, 
linen, or leather, and covered over with 
similar materials. : 

Brigantine, brig'an-tin, n. [Fr. brigantin, 
from It. brigantino, a pirate vessel, from 
brigante, a pirate. Bricaxp. Brig is an 
abbrey. of this word. ] A kind of light 
eailing vessel formerly much used by cor- 
sairs; a two-masted vessel partly square- 
rigged and resembling a bri 


g. 
| Bright, brit, a. LA Sax. Leorht, bryht, clear, 


shining = Goth. dairhts, o IG. berht, 
bright; same root as L. fagro (anciently 
Srayro), to ame, Jlainma ( Jagma), flame, 
Skr. bkraj,to shine.) Radiating or reflect- 
ing light; blazing with light; brilliant; 
shining; luminous; resplendent; spark- 
ling; illustrious; glorious (name, period); 
quick in wit; witty; clever; not dull; lively; 
vivacious; animated; cheerful.—Brighten, 
brit‘n, pt, To make bright or brighter; to 
shed light on; to make to shine; to cheer; 
to make gay or cheerful; to heighten the 
splendour of; to add lustre to; to make 
acute or witty; to sharpen the faculties of, 
—v.i. To grow bright or more bright; to 
clear up; to become less dark or gloomy.— 
Brightly, britli, ado. Ina bright manner; 
splendidly; with lusire.—Brightness, brit- 
nes, n. The state or quality of being bright; 
splendour; lustre; acuteness of mental 
faculties; sharpness of wit.—Brightsome,t 
brit'sum, a. Bright; brilliant. 

Brill, bri), n. [Probably from Corn. brithel, 
a mackerel, pl. brithelli, brilli, from brith, 
streaked, variegated.) A kind of flat-fish 
resembling the turbot, but inferior to it 


both in size and quality. 

Br t, ROSA a. (ir. brillant, spark- 
ling, from briller, to shine or sparkle, L. IL. 
beryllare, to shine like a beryl, from L. 
becryllus, a beryl.) Sparkling or gleaming 
with lustre; glittering; bright; distin- 
guished by such qualities as command ad- 
miration; splendid; shining (a brilliant 
achievement, a brilliant writer). — n. A 
diamond of the finest cut, formed into 
faces and facets sons to reflect and refract 
the light in the most vivid manner pos- 


` 
brigade), from briga, an intrigue, 2 quar- 


Brimstone, brim’stön, n. 


JjRISK 
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nes of which are sent to friends after 


ively.—Brimless, brim'les, a. Having no 
brim, as a hat.—Brimmer, brim’er, n. 
bowl or glass full to the top.—Brimn 
brim'img, e. Full to the top or brim (a 


brimming pail). 

y q [O.E. bremetoné, 
brenston, &c., Se. bruntstane, brunstane; 
lit. burn-stone, or burning-stone, like 1cel. 
brennisteinn, brimstone. | Sulphur.— - 
stone-butterfly, u. A species of butterfly, 
so called from its yellow colour. 


Brinded, brin'ded, a. [Equivalent to Prov. 


E. and Sc. branded, of a reddish-brown 
colour with darker markings; lit, of a 
burnt colour, the root being m burn brand, 
&c.] Of a gray or tawny colour with bars 
or streaks of à darker hue; having a hide 
variegated by streaks or blotches lighter 
and darker in hue.—Brindled, brin’did, a. 
Same as Jrinded, and now the more com- 
monly used word. 


Brine, brin, n. LA. Sax. bryne, brine, £0 


called from its burning taste A. Sax. 
bryne, a burning. Duns.] Water saturated 
or strongly impregnated with salt, like 


the water of the ocean; salt water; hence . 


used for tears, and for the sea or ocean.— 
v.t.—vrined, brining. To stecp in brine— 
Brinish, brinish,«. Like brine; somewhat 
salt; saltish.—Briny, bri'ni, a. Consisting 
of or resembling brine; of the nature 
brine; salt.—Brine-pan, n. A pit of salt 
water, where, by the action of the sun salt 
is formed by crystallization.— Brine-pit, n. 
A salt spring or well from which water is 
taken to be boiled or evaporated for mak- 
ing salt. — Brine-shrimp, n. A branchi- 
opodous crustacean, 4 inch in length,found 
in salt-pans and im the Great Salt Lake, 
Utah, i 
Bring,bring,v.t.—brought, bringing, [A.Sax. 
bringan, brang, brungen, later brengan, 
brohte, broht = D. brengen, Goth, briggan 
(pron. bringan!, G. bringen; same root as 
bear, to carry.] To bear or convey from a 
distant ton nearer place, or to à person; 
to fetch; tocarry; to make tocome (honour, 
wisdom, strength, sleep); to procure; to 
conduct or attend in going; to accom 
pany; to change in state or condition 
¡bring to nought, &c.); to persuade (bring 
to reason, to terms). — To bring about, to 
effect; to accomplish.—To bring down, to 
cause to come down; to lower; to humili 
atc; to abase.— To bring forth, to produce, 
ns young or fruit; to beget; to cause,—To 
bring forward, to produce to view or notice 
(bring forward arguments).—To bring in, 
to introduce; tosupply; to furnish (income, 
rent).—To bring of, to bear or convey from 
a place; to procure to be acquitted; toclear 
from condemnatton.— To bring on, to cause 
to begin (a battle, &c.); to originate (bring 
on a disense) — To bring over, to convey 
over; to convert by persuasion or other 
means; to cause to change sides or an 
opinion. — To bring (a ship) to, to chee 
the course of (a ship) by making the sails 
counteract each other and keep her nearly 
stationary.—To bring to light, to reveal — 
To bring to mind, to recall what has been 
forgotten or out of the thoughts.— o bring 
to pass, to effect.— To bring under, to sul- 





court of justice; a formal letter from the 

pope on some matter of discipline.—v.t. To 
urnish (a barrister) with a brief.—Brief 

less, brefles, a. 














due; to reduce to obedience.— To bring up, 
tonurse, feed,and tend; to rear; to educate; 
to introduce to notice (to bring up a sub- 
ject); to cause to advance near (troops; t9 


sible; printing, a very small ue a Fize 
less than diamond.—Brilliance,Brilliancy, 
bril’yans, bril’yan-si, n. Great brightness; 


Receiving or having re- Aerer lustre.—B tly, bril’yant- 


ceived 1 a hriefieza barrister).— ade. In a brilliant manner; splendidly. | cause to stop (a horse); to pull up.— To 
dy ref d r. at brief manner; | —Brilliantness, bril'yant-nes, n. T bring up the rear, to move onwards in the 


concisely; in few words.—Briefness, bref'- 

nes,n. The state or quality of being brief; 
shortness; conciseness; brevity. 

Brier, Briar, bri'ér,n. LA. Sax. bracer, brér, 
a brier; probably Lorrowed from the Celtic; 
com . briar, a thorn, a pin, a brier; 


Brills, brilz, n. pl. The hair on the eyelids 
of a horse. 

Brim, brim, n. [A. Sax. brim, the surf, the 
sca=lIcel. brim. the surf; akin Dan. bram- 
me, G. brdme, the edge, border; from root 
seen in L. fremere, to roar, Skr. baram, to 


rear; to form the rear portion,—Bringer, 
bring’ér, n. One who brings or conveys. 
Brink, bringk, n, [A Scandinavian wor; 
Dan. and Sw. brink, a hill, declivity; all 
to W. bryneyn, a hillock, from bryn, a hill. 
The edge, margin, or border of à steep 


preas brier.} A prickl whirl, brimi a whirlpool, brim being thus | place, as of a precipice or the bank of a 
plant or shrub Hegel ek brine ihe part where the Ar roars or rages.) | river; verge; hence, close proximity tə 
and the wild-brier jes of the rose; the | The brink, edge, or margin of a river or | danger. _ ; 
wild-rose.—Briered, briérd, a. Set wi sheet of water; the upper edge of anything Briony, bri'o-ni, s. Same as Bryony. 


hollow, asa cup; a projecting edge, border, 


Same as Breeze, an in 
or rim round anything hollow, as a hat.— 


Brize, bréz, n. 
From the Celtic: W.b 


giri ie 
DIRE are prar abe tees S > Brisk, brisk, a. 


ine] A |. v.t.—brimmed, brimming. To fill to the | Ir. brisg, quick, lively.] Lively; active; 

Brig, t wit x. [An abbrev, ot origa — — brim, upper edge, or top: to furnish with nimble; gay; sprightly; vivacious; effet 

like n ship's ma and foremast. a brim, as a hat. — v.i. To be full to the | vescing vigorously; sparkling (liquor? 

e, bri-gid’,n. (Fr. brigade, from It. | brim; to be full to overflowing.— To brim burning freely; rapid; quick (movement, 

brigata, n brigade, from brigare, to fight. | over, to run over the bri: bar Pollio | hei. Ivety, or alert; often with wie 

toann.) (A party or div. Tg bot troops, | the top; completely full: used predicat- | Briskly, brisk'li, adv. ina brisk manae 
Fate, far, fat, fnll mé,met,hér; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; t, Sc. abune—the Fr. w 


TE 


. being bristly.—Bristly, briwli, a. 





BRISKET 





actively; vigorously; with life and spirit. 
—Briskness, brisk'nes, n. The state or qua- 
lity of being brisk. : 

Brisket, bris'ket, m. [O.Fr. brischet or 
bruschet (Fr, bréchet), from Armor. brusk, 
the breast,] The breast of an animal, or 
that part of the breast that lies next to 
the ribs; in a horae, the fore-part of the 
neck at the shoulder down to the fore- 


lege. rx n 
Bristle, bris], n. [A diminutive from A. Sax. 
byrat, a bristle- D. borstel, a bristle; akin 
Icel. burst, Dan. borate, G. borste, bristle.] 
One of tho stif, coarse, glossy hairs of the 
hog and the wild boar, especially one of the 
hairs growing on the back; astitl roundish 
hair or similar appendage —Y lt —bristicd, 
bristling. To erect in bristles; to make 
bristly; to erect in detiance or anger, like 
a swing; to furnish with bristles or stiff 
haira.—v.i. To rise up or stand on end like 
bristles; to appear as if covered with bris- 
tles; to show anger, resentment. or defi- 
ance: generally followed by up, —Bristled, 
bris'ldd, a. Having bristles; bristly. — 
Bristliness, brisli-nes, n. The quas of 
Thick 
get with bristics, or with hairs like bristles; 
rough; resembling n bristle or bristles. 
Bristol-board,n, (From the city of Bris- 


tol, in England. | A fine kind of pastehoard, | 


smooth, aud sometimes glazed on the sur- 
face.—Bristol-brick, n. ` A sort of brick of 
a siliceous material, and used for cleaning 
cutlery. — Bristol-paper, n Stout paper 
for drawing. — Bristol-diamond, Bristol- 
stone, n. Quartz in the form of small, 
round crystals, found in the Clifton lime- 
stone, near Bristol; rock-crystal 
Britannia-metal, 2. A metallic compound 
or alloy of tin, with n little copper and 
antimony,used chictly for tex-pots, spoons, 


Ke, 

Britannic, bri-tan’ik, a. Pertaining to 
Britain,—British, british, «4. Pertaining 
to Great Britain or its inhabitants: some: 
times applied distinctively to the original 
Celtic inhabitants.—Briton, brit'on, 1. A 
native of Britain or the British islands. 

Brittle, jett, a. [O. E. britel, from A. Sax 
brytan, breótan, to break = Icel. brjóta, 
Dan. bryde, to break.) Easily broken, or 
easily breaking short, without splinters 
or loose parts rent from the substance; 
fragile; not tough or tenacions, —Brittle- 

‘ness, britl-nes, n. Aptness to break; fra- 


gility. 

Britzska, brits'ka, n. [A Polish word.] An 
open carriage with a calash top, and space 
for reclining when used for à journey. 

Brize, bréz, n. The breeze-My. Breeze. 

Broach, brúch, n. [Fr. broche, from L.L. 
brocca, a spit, a point; allied to Gael. brog, 
to goud, brog, an awl.] A spiti; a spire, 
especially aspire springing directly from 
a tower; a general name for all tapered 
boring-bits or drills.—v.¢. To pierce with or 
as with a spit?; to open for the first time 
for the purpose of taking out something; 
more especially to caps to pierce, as a cask 
in order to draw the liquor; to begin con- 
versation or discussion about; to open up 
fa topic or subject).— To broach to (naut.), 

o incline suddenly to windward, so as to 
lay the sails aback and expose the vessel 
to tho danger of oversetting.—Broacher, 
broch’ér, n. One who broaches, opens, or 
utters. : 

brad, a. [A. Sax. brdd = D. breed, 
Icel. breithr, Dan. and Sw. bred, Goth. 

braids, G. breit, broad; root unknown.] 

Having extent from side to side, as dis- 

tinguished from long, or extended from 

end to end; having breadth; having agreat 
extent from side to side, as opposed to 
narrow; wide; extensive; vast; Jig. not 
limited or narrow; liberal; comprehensive; 
enlarged; widely ditfused; open; full (broad 
daylight}; plain or unmistakable; free; 
unrestrained (broad humour); somewhat 
gross, Cones or unpolished; indelicate; in- 

cent; bold; unreserved; characterized 
by vigour, boldness, or freedom of style, 
asinart, so that strong and striking effects 
or impressions are produced by simple un- 
elaborate means.— Broad Church,a section 
of the Church of England contrasted with 

the High Church and the Low Church; a 
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section of any church holding moderate or 

not very rigid views. — Broaden, brad'n, 
v.t. Tomake broad or broader, to increase 
the width of; to render more comprehen- 
sive, extensive, or open.—v.i, To become 
broad or broader.—Broadish, brad'ish, a. 
Somewhat or rather broad. — Broadly, 
bradli, adv, Ina broad manner; widely; 
comprehensively; fully; openly; plainly. 
—Broadness, brad’nes, n. The state or 
quality of being broad; breadth.—Broad- 
wise Orad’wiz, adv. In the direction of 
the breadth.—Broad-arrow, 2. A stamp 
resembling the barbed head of an arrow 
put upon stores, £e., belonging to the 
British government, — Broad-brim, n. A 
hat with a very broad brim, such as is 
worn by members of the Society of Friends; 
hence, a member of said society; a Quaker. 
[Colloq.] — Broad-brimmed, «. Having a 
broad rim; wearinz à hat with a broad 
brim. — Broadcast, brad’kast, n. ` dort, a 
casting or throwing seed from the hand 
for dispersion in sowing. — a. Effected by 
casting the seed on the ground with the 
hand.—ado, By scattering or throwing at 
large from the hand; in a widely dissemin- 
ated manuer.—Broad-cloth, ». A kind of 
fine woollen cloth woven about twice the 
usual breadth, and dyed in the piece.— 
Broad-seal, ». The national seal of a 
country; specifically, the oflicial or great 
senl of Great Britaín.—Broad-shouldered, 
a. Having the back broad across the 
shoulders, — Broadside, brad’sid, n. The 
side of n ship above the water from the 
bow to the — a simultaneous dis- 
charge of all the guns on one side of a 
ship; n sheet of paper, one side of which is 
covered by printed matter,often of a popu- 
lar character —Broadsword, brad ’sord, n. 
A sword with a broad blade and cutting 
edees, formerly the national weapon of the 
Highlanders. - 

Brobdingnagian, brob-ding-nag'i-an, a. 
Gigantic, like an inhabitant of the fabled 
region of Brobdingnag in Swift's Gulliver's 
Travels. 

Brocade, brö-käd’, n. [Sp. brocado, from 
an old brocar, equivalent to Fr. brocher, to 
prick, emboss, Bnoacu.] Silk stuff varic- 
gated with gold and silver, or having 
raised flowers, foliage, and other orna- 
ments; alsoapplied *oother stuffs wrought 
and enriched iu like manner.—Brocaded, 
bro-kad'ed, a. Woven or worked into a 
brocade; dressed in brocade. 

Brocage, Brokage, bro kàj, n. The premium 
or commission of a broker. ` 

Brocard, bro-kiird’, 2. [Origin doubtful] 
A law maxim founded on inveterate cus- 
tom; an elementary principle or maxim ; 
a short proverbial rule; a canon. 

Brocatel, Brocatello, bro‘ ka-tel, brü-ka- 
tello, n. [Sp. brocatel, Fr. brocatelle, Tt. 
brocatello, from root of brocade.) Sienna 
marble, a species of brecciated marble 
composed of fragments of various colours; 
a kind of light thin woollen cloth of silk 
surface used for linings, &c.; linsey-wool- 
rey. Gg ech also Brocatelle. : 

Broccoli, brok'o-li, n. (It. broccoli, pl. of 
broccolo, sprout, A dim. of 
brocco, a skewer, a shoot. Dnoacm.] One 
of the many varieties of the common cab- 
bare, closely resembling the cauliflower. 

Brochure, bro-shür, n. [Fr., from brocher, 
to stitch.] A pamphlet, especially a slight 
pamphlet, or one on a matter of transitory 


interest. 

Brock, brok, n. [A. Sax. broc = Dan. brok, 
Ir. and Gael. broc, W. broch, a badger, 
from the white-streaked face of the ani- 
mal; comp. Gael. brocach, speckled; Dan. 
bre st, Sw. brokug, party-coloured.) A 

Mier, t 

Brocket, brok'et, n. [Fr. brocart, because 
it has one broche or snag to its antler,] A 
red-deer two years old; a pricket. 

Brogue, brig, n. (Ir. and Gael. brog, a shoe 
of rough hide, From this shoe being used 
by the wilder Irish the word came to de- 
signate their manner of speaking Eng- 
lish.) A kind of shoe made of raw or half- 
tanned leather, of one entire piece; a 
stout, coarse shoe; a dialectical manner 
of pronunciation; elegerit the pronun- 
ciation peculiar to the Irish. 
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Brolder, broi'dér, pt (Fr. broder, from 
Armor. broud, a needle, browder,to broider; 
comp. Ir. und Gael. brod, a point, a prickle.] 

o adorn with figures of needlework, or 
by sewing on pearls, or the like; to em- 
broider. — Broiderer, broi'dér-ér, n. One 
that embroiders.— Broidery, broi'dér-i, n. 
Embroidery. [Tenn.] 

Broil, broil, n. (Fr. broviller, to jumble or 
mix up, to throw into bustle or confusion; 
orizin doubtful. A tumult; a noisy quar- 
rel; contention; discord; a braw].—Broller 
—— "one Mis excites broils or 

uarrels, or who rea takes part = 

SE contentions.” b > an Sa 

oil, broil, nt [O.Fr. bruil'er ; 
doubtful] 'To dress or cook ont x E 
generally upon a gridiron; to subject to a 
strong heat,—v.i. To be subjected to the 
action of heat, like meat over the fire; to 
be greatly heated or to sweat with heat.— 
Broiler, broil'ér, n. One who or that which 
dresses by broiling; a gridiron. 

Broke, brūk. Pret. and obsolescent or pocti- 
cal pp. of break.— Broken, bri'kn, pp. of 
break, often used as an a. Parted by vio- 
lence; separated into fragments, as by a 
blow; not integral or entire; fractional, 
as numbers; humble; contrite; violated ; 
transgressed (a broken vow); interrupted 
by sobs or imperfect utterance.—Brokenly 
brö’kn-li, adv. In a broken interrupted 
manner,—Brokenness, bro’kn-nes, n. e 
state of heing broken. — Broken-hearted, 
a. Having the spirits quite crushed 
grief or despair. — Broken-wind, n. 
disease in horses, characterized by a diffi- 
cult expiration of the air from the lungs, 
and often accompanied with an enlarge- 
ment of the lungs and heart. — Broken- 
winded, a. Affected with broken wind. 

Broker, bra‘kér, n. [O.Fr. brokear, brokiere, 
from a verb meaning to tapor b ; ori- 
£inallya retailer of liquor.) An agent who 
buys and sella goods or shares or tran- 
sacts other business for others, Ka gen- 
erally paid ata rate per cent on the value of 
the transaction, such as exchange-brokers, 
ship-brokers, stock-brokers, &c.; one who 
deals in second-hand household goods, 
clothes, and the like.—Brokerage, bro’kér- 
8j, n. The fee, reward, orcommission given 
or charged for transacting business as a 
broker; the business or employment of a 
broker. — Broking,t brök’ing, a. Pertain- 
ing to the business of a broker.- [Shak.] * 

Bromelia, lro-me'li-a, n. [After Bromel, a 
Swedish botanist.] The generic name of 
tropical plants some species of which aro 
cultivated for their beautiful flowers, 

Bromine, bro'min or Io min, n. [Gr. 
mos, à fetid odour.] A simple non-metal- 
lic element (symbol Dr) much resembling 
chlorine and iodine; at common tempera- 
tures it isa very dark reddish liquid of a 
powerful and suffocating odour, and emit- 
ting red vapour.—Bro .broómal,n. A 
colonrless oily fluid of a penetrating odour, 
obtained by the action of bromine on alco- 
hol.—Bromate, bro’mit, n. A salt formed 
of bromic acid,—Bromic, bro’mik, a. Per- 
taining to or obtained from bromine, as 
bromie acid, a compound of oxygen and 
bromine. — Bromide, bró^mid, n. A com- 

pound formed by the union of bromine 

with another element. — nite, Bro- 

myrite, brö’mit, bro mi-rit, n. Native bro- 

` mide of silver, consisting of 57'5 parts sil- 
ver and 425 bromine, of a yellowish- 
green colour. ` 

Bronchia, brong'ki-a, m. pl. [Gr. and L.] 
The two tubes, with their ramifications, 
arising from the bifurcation of the wind- 
pipe in the lungs, and conveying air to 
the latter; the bronchi.—Bron ,brong"- 
ki-al, e. Belonging to the bronchia.— 
Bronchial tubes, the ramifications of the 

bronchia, terminating in the bronchial 
cells, or nir-cells of the lungs.—Bronchic, 

bronzkik, a. Same as Bronehial.—Bron- 
chitis, brong-kitis,n. [The term. -itis sig- 
nifies inflammation.] An inflammation 
of the lining membrane of the bronchi or 
bronchia, often a troublesome ailment.— 

Bronchocele, brong’kö-sel, n. [Gr. ketd, a 
tumour.] Same as Goitre.—Broncho 

brong-kot/o-mi, n. (Gr. tomé, a cutting.] 

Surg. an incision into the windpipe or 


ch, chain; ch, Se. loch; ggo; j job; ù, Fr, tonz mng,sing; wn, Hien; th, thin; w, wigs wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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larynx between the rings, to afford a pas- | Brothel, broth’el,n. O.E. brothel, a wretch, 


sage for the air into and out of the lungs 
when respiration in the usual way is pre- 
vented.—Bronchus, brong'kus, n. p: Bron- 
chi, brong'ki. (Gr. bronchos, the windpipe.] 


One of the two bronchia or bifurcations | Brother, brurn’er, n. 


of the trachea. 

Bronze, bronz, n. [Fr. bronze, from It, 
bronzo, bronze; allied to brown, brand, &c. 
being from Tent. root seen in verb to burn. 
A compound or alloy of from 2 to 20 parts 
of copper to 1 of tin, to which other me- 
tallic substances are sometimes added, 
especially zinc, used for statucs, bells, 

cannon, coins, &c.; any statue, bust, urn, 
medal, or other work of art, cast of bronze; 
a brown colour resembling bronze; a pig- 
ment prepared for the purpose of imitat- 
ing bronze.—v.t.—bronzed, bronzing. To 

pre the appearance or colour of bronze to, | 
y covering with bronze leaf, copper dust, 

&c.; to make brown or tan, as the skin by 

exposure to the sun.—Bronzine, bron'zin, 

a. Resembling bronze; bronze-coloured. 

—Bronzite, bron'zit,n. A mineral, a va- 

riety of diallage havinga vellowish-brown 
colour, and semi-metallic lustre approach- 
ing to that of bronze.—Bronzy, bron'zi, a. 
Belonging to or resembling bronze. — 
Bronze-steel, n. Bronze condensed and 
hardened, as in the makinz of cannon by 
—— in steel cylinders into the bore of 

e piece. 

Brooch, bróch, n. [A form of broach (which 
gce).] An ornamental pin or clasp used for 
fastening the dress or merely for lay. 

‚brod,n. LA. Sax. bród, a b =D, 
roed, G. brut, a brood; from root of breed! 
Offspring; progeny; the young birds 
hatched at once; that which is bred or 
produced.—r.i. To sit upon eggs or upon | 
oung, as a hen for the purpose of hatch- 
ng, warming, or protecting them; hence, | 
to remain steadfastly settled over some- 

thing; to have the mind dwelling for a 

long time uninterruptedly on a subject: | 

with on or over.—v.t. To sit over, cover, 

and cherish; to nourish; to foster.—Brood- 

ing, brüd'ing, a. Pondering; disposed to 

— or think deeply (a brooding disposi- 
on kd 

. Brook, bruk, n. [A. Sax. bróc, a spring, a | 

k, from brecan, to burst forth;comp. D. 
brock, G. bruch,a marsh, A brook is a break- 
ing forth of water; comp. spring.) A small 
natural stream of water, or a current 
flowing from a —— fountain lessthan | 
a river.— Brooklet, bruket, n. A small | 
——— bru’ki, a. Abounding 


wi ks. 

Brook, bruk, v.t. (A. Sax. brican, to use, 
enjoy = D. geb n, Icel. brúka, Goth. 
brukjan, to use; allied to L. frui, to enjoy 
(whence fruition).] To bear; to endure; to 
su ¿ usually in negative or interro- 
gat ve sentences (they cannot brook re- 
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d tures 
and heaths, Gregor e by GP. en laren: 


yellows papilionaceous flowers, leaves in 


Brown, 


from brothen, ruined, destroyed, from breó- 
than, to destroy.] A house appropriated 
to the purposes of prostitution; a awdy- 
house, : 
pl. Brothers, brutu’- 
en, brermren A. Sax. 


érz, or Brethr 


bróthor» D. breeder, Icel bróthir, Dan. and 
Sw. broder, Goth. brothar, G. bruder, Ir. 
and Gael. brathair, W. brawd, Rus. brat, 
Bohem. bratr, L. fratcr, Gr. phratér, Skr. 
bhratr, brother; the root meaning of the 
word is unknown.) Strictly a human 
male born of the same father and mother 
(also used of animals); a male born of the 
same fatheror mother (morestrictly called 
a half-brother); a relation or kinsman; an 
associate; one of the same rank, profes- 
sion, or occupation; or more generally, a 
fellow-creature, specifically, a member of 
a religious order; one that resembles an- 
other in manners or disposition. [The 
plural brethren is now used only in the 
wider meanings of the word.}—Brother- 
hood, hrurw’er-hud,n. Thestate of being 
a brother or brotherly; an association of 
men forany purpose; a classof individuals 
of the same kind, profession, or occupa- 
tion; a fraternity.—Brotherless, brurm'ér- 
les, a, Without a brother, — Brotherly, 
brurn'ér-li, a. Pertaining to brothers; 
such as is natural for brothers; becoming 
brothers (brotherly love), — Brotherliness, 
brurn'ér-li-nes,n. State of being brother- 
ly.—Brother-in-law,n. The brotherof one's 
husband or wife; also, a sister's husband, 
Brougham, bró'am or bróm, n. [After the 
first Lord Brougham.) A one-horee close 
carriage, either two or four wheeled, and 
adapted to carry either two or four per- 
Fons, 
Brought, brat, pret. & pp. of bring. 
Brow, brou, x. LA. Sax. brú, the cyebrow 
=D. braauw, 1ccl. brún, G. braue, the 
eyebrow; coz. with Gr. ophrys, Per. abru, 
Skr. bhrü, the eycbrow.] The prominent 
ridge over the eye, forming an arch above 
tlie orbit; the arch of hair over the cye; 
the cyebrow; the forehead ; the edge of à 
steep place; the upper portion of a slope. 
—Browbeat, brou’böt, pt To abash or 
bear down with haughty, stern looks, or 
with arrogant speech and dogmatic asser- 
tions.—Browbeater, brou'bét-ér, n. One 
who browbeats; a bully. 
y broun, a. [A. Sax. brún = Icel, 
brúnn, Dan. bruun, Sw, brun, D. bruin, G. 
braun, brown; lit. of a burnt colour, from 
root of burn, bronze, &c.] Of a dark or 
dusky colour, inclining to redness.—n. A 
dark colour inclining to red or yellow of 
various degrees of depth, and resulting 
from a mixture of red, black, and yellow. 
— Brown bread, wheaten bread made 
from unbolted flour, which thus includes 
the bran, and hence is of a brown colour. 
—Brown coal, lignite.— Brown study, a fit 


* of mental abstraction or meditation; a 


reverie,—v.t. To make brown or dusky; to 
ve a brown colour to.— wi. To become 


ish, broun'ish, a. Somewhat brown ; in- 
broun'nes, 


» broun'ist, m. 
Robert Brown, a Puritan or dissenter 
from the Church of England in the six- 
teenth century. 
Browse, brouz, v.t.— browsed, browsing. 


OFr. brouster (Fr. brouter), to browse, 


d . A parasitic plant growing | from brost, broust, a sprout, a shoot, from 
on the vem —— nun &c.—Broom- | 0.H.G. broz, G. Brose: sprout.) To feed 
a omstaff, bröm’stik, brüm’staf, | on: said of cattle, deer, &c.; to pasture on; 
n. The stick or handle of a broom. to graze.—v.i. To feed on pasture or on the 
Brose, broz, n. [Gael. brothas, brose; same leaves, shoots, &c., of shrubs and trees: 
root as brew, broth, &c.] A Scotch dish, said of cattle, deer, &c.—n. The tender 
made by pot boiling water, boiling | “shoots or twigs of trees and shrubs, such 
milk, the liquor in which meat been | as cattle may eat; green food fit for cattle, 
boiled, or the like, on oatmeal, or other | deer, &c. , - 
meal, and immediately mixing the ingre- | Bruin, brö'in, n. [The bear's name in the 
dients by stirring. celebrated fable Reynard the Fox; from 
Broth, broth, n. fax. from the D. bruin, brown.] A name given to 
of brew.) Liquor in which flesh is boiled | the bear. 
and macerated, usually wi n vege- | Bruise, bróz, v.t.—bruised, bruising. [O.Fr. 
tables to give it a better relish. bruiser, bruser, briscr, to break, to shiver, 
Fate. far, fat, fall; mē, met, hèr; pine, pin; núte, not, müve; tnbe, tub, bull; 


from O.G, brestan, to break, to burst] 
To injure by a blow without laceration; to 
contuse; to crush by beating or pounding; 
to pound; to bray, as drugs or articles © 
food to make a dent or dint in.—v.t. To 
fight with the fists; to box (colloq.).—u. A 
contusion; x hurt upon the flesh of ani- 
mals, upon plants or other bodies, witha 
blunt or heavy object.—Bruiser, bróz'ér, 
n. The person or thing that bruises; an 
instrument or machine for bruising sub- 
—— n pugilist, boxer, or prize-fighter 


(co PR ` R 

Bruit, brit, n. [Fr. bruit, noise, uproar, 
rumour, from brwire,to make a noise.) 
Something noised abroad; report; rumour; 
fame.—v.t. To announce with noise; to re- 
port; to noise abroad. 

Brumal, Brumous, brö’mal, bró'mus, a. 
L. brumalis, from bruma, winter] Be- 
onging to the winter, i 

Brunette, brü-net‘, n. [Fr., a dim. from 
brun, brown. Biows.]. A woman witha 
brown or dark complexion. 

Brunt, brunt, 1. [From the root or stem 
of to burn; comp. Sc. brunt, burnt; Icel. 
bruni, a burning; Dan. brynde and brunst, 
ardour, ardency, burning heat. Burs.) 
The heat or utmost violence of an onset; 
the first or severest shock of a battle or 
struggle; the force of a blow; violence; 
shock of any kind.  . 

Brush, brush, n. [O.Fr. broche, brosee, 
brushwood; Mod. Fr. brosse, a brush; from 
O.H.G. broz, a sprout, Browse.) An m- 
strument made of bristles or other similar 
material bound together, used for various 
purposes, as for dresing the hair, remov- 
ing dust from clothes, laying on colours, 
whitewash, and the like; the small trees 
and shrubsof a wood, or a thicket of smal 
trees; electricity issuing in a diverging 
manner from a point; the bushy tail o 
some animals, as the fox, squirrel, &c.; the 

act of using a brush,or of applying a brush 
to; a slight encounter; a skirmish.—v.t. To 
sweep or rub with a brush; to strike light- 
ly by passing over the surface; to pass 
lightly over; to remove by brushing or by 
lightly passing over.— To brush up, to fur- 
bish; to polish; to improve; especially, to 
improve the appearance of. —v.i. To more 
nimbly in haste; to move ro lightly as 
scarcely to be perceived; to move over 
lightly.—Brusher, brush'ér, ». One who 
brushes.—Brushiness, brush'i-nes, n. The 
quality of being brushy.—Brushy, brush'i, 
a, Resembling a brush; rough; shaggy; 
having long hair.—Brush-turkey, n. 
large gregarious rasorial bird of Australia, 
somewhat resembling the turkey, laying 
its eggs in a heap of vegctable matter to 
be hatched by the heat arising from fer- 
mentation.—Brush-wood, n. Small trees 
or shrubs forming a thicket or coppice; 
branches of trees cut off. 

Brusque, Brusk, brusk, a. [Fr. brusque 
from It. brusco, brusque, sharp, sour. 
Abruptin manner; blunt; rude. —Brusque 
ness, Bruskness, brusk’nes, n. A rude, 
abrupt, or blunt manner. — Brusquerle, 
brüsk-ré,n. [Fr.] Bruskness; a hasty or 
blunt expression. d 

Brussels-carpet, n. A carpet having à 
heavy linen web inclosing worsted yarns 
of different colours, which are raised in 
loops to form the patterns, — Brusse 
sprouts, n. A variety of cabbage, 
characterized by little clusters of leaves 
which form mininture heads of cabbage. 

Brute, brót,n. [L. brutus, stupid, insensible, 
irrational] beast; any nnimal desti- 
tute of reason; a brutal person; a savage 
in disposition or manners; a low-bred, 
unfecling human being.—a. Insensible, 
irrational, or unintelligent; not p . 
ing from or inspired by reason and in- 
telligence (brute force, the brute earth) 

— Brutal, bró'tal, a. Pertaining to à 
brute; like a brute; savage; cruel; in: 
human; brutish,— Brutality, bré-tal’i-ti, 

n. The quality of being brutal; inhu: 

manity; styageness; gross cruelty; insensi- 

bility to pity or shame; a savage, shame: 
less, or inhuman act.—Brutalize, brú'tal- 
iz, v.t.—brutalized, brutalizing. To make 
pruinis coar gross, or inhuman; to de 


e to the level of a brute.—Brutally, 


oil, pound; ü. Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 
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brv'tal-li,adv. Ina brutal manner; cruel- 
ly; inhumanly; in a coarse, gross, or un- 
eeling manner.—Brutify, bro'ti-fi, v.t.— 
brutifted, brutifying. To make a person a 
brute; to make senseless, stupid, or un- 
fecling.—Brutish, bró'tish,a. Pertaining 
to or resembling a brute; uncultured; ig- 
norant; stupid; unfecling; savage; brut- 
al; gross; carnal; bestial.—Brutishly, brü’- 
tish-li, adv. In a brutish manner.—Brut- 
ishness, brü'tish-nes, n. The quality of 
being brutish. — ` 

Bryology, bri-ol’o-ji, n. (Gr. bryon, moss 
and logos, discourse.] "The science o 
mosses, their structure, atlinities, classifi- 
cation, &c.—Bryological, bri-d-loj‘ik-al, a. 
Pertaining to bryology, or to the mosses, 

Bryony, brio-ni, n. [L. bryonia, Gr. bry- 
inia, bryony, from bryg, to swell, to sprout, 
from the quick growth of the stems.) A 
climbing plant of various species; white 
bryony, found in the hedgerows of Eng- 
land, has small red berries and abounds 
in an acrid fetid juice, which acts as a 
cathartic and emetic; black bryony is a 
plant of the yam family, and has a tubcr- 
ous root-stalk, also with cathartic and 
emetic propertics.—Bryonine, bri'G-nin, ». 
The bitter, cathartic, and somewhat poi- 
sonous principle extracted from several 
species of bryany. 

Bryozoa, bri-ó-zoó a, n. pl. [Gr. bryon, moss, 
amd zdon, animan) A group of minute 
molluscoid animals living together in 
moss-like masses; now commonly called 
Polyzoa (which see) —Bryozoan, bri-0-zo"- 
an, H. One of the Bryozoa. 

Bubble, bub'l, n. [Dan. boble, Sw. bubbla 
D. bobbel, a bubble; akin to blob.) A small 
vesicle of water or other fluid inflated with 
air; a blob of air in a fluid; fig. something 
that wants firmness or solidity; m vain 
projects a false show; a delusive or fraud- 
ulent scheme of speculation; a fraud.— 
v.i.—bubbled, bubbling, To rise in bubbles, 
as liquors when boiling or agitated; to 
run with a gurgling noise; to gurgle.— 
v.t. To cause to bubble; to cheat; to de- 
ceive; to trick.—Bubbly, bub'li, a. Full 
of bubbles. : 

Bubo, bü'bo, n. [Gr. boubón, the groin, a 
swelling in the groin.] A tumour or ab- 
scess, with inflammation, which rises in 
certain glandular parts of the body, as in 
the groin or — — Bubonocele, bü- 
bon'ó-se], a. [Gr. Acid, a tumour.] Rup- 
ture or hernia in the groin. 

Bucaneer, Buccaneer, buk-a-ncr', n. (Fr. 
boucanier, a pirate, originally a hunter who 
smoked the flesh of the. animals killed, 
from boucaner, to smoke meat, from bou- 
can, a place for smoking ment, a Carib 


Wied.) A pirate; a sea-robber; more es- 
al P one of the piratical adventurers, 
and French, who combined to 


make depredations on the Spaniards in 
America in the 17th and 18th centuries.— 
v.i. Toact the part of a pirate or sea-robber. 

Buccal, buk'al, a. [L. bucca, the check) 
Pertaining to the check.—Buecal glands, 
the small glands of the mouth which 
—— a viscous fluid that mixes with the 
saliva. 

Buccinator, buk'sin-ü-tér, n. [L., a trum- 
peter, from buccina,a trumpet, from bucea, 
the check.] The trumpeter's muscle, a 
flat thin muscle forming the wall of the 
check, assisting in mastication, and also 
in blowing wind-instruments. 

Bucentaur, bü-sen'tar, n. [Gr. bous, an ox 
and kentauros, a centaur.) A mythological 
monster, half man and half ox;-the state 
bargo of Venice, in which the doge and 

—— — to the Em PETS 
u uk, n. [Ir. and Gael. buac, cow- 
dung used in bleaching, bleaching liquor 
lye; from W. bu, buw, Gael. bo, a cow.) 

aye or suds in which clothes are sonkec 
in the operation of bleaching.— v.t. To 
soak or wash in lyc, a process in bleaching; 
to break up and pulverize, ns ores, —Buc 
basket, n. A basket in which clothes are 
carried to the wash. 

Buck, buk, n. [A. Sax. bucca, a he-goat, a 
buck- D. bok, Icel. bokkr, a he-goat; Dan. 
buk, a buck, a Bes 


t, a ram; G. bock, 
he-goat, n buck; W. bwch, a buck, Ir. boc 


a 
a he-goat.] The male of the fallow-deer, of 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; 


. white flowers, and bearing sm 


j, Job; 


the goat, the rabbit and hare: often used 
specifically of the male of the fallow-deer; 
a roe-buck; a dashing fellow; a fop, swell, 
or dandy.—Buckish, buk'ish, a. Pertain- 
ing toa buck or dashing fellow; foppish.— 
Buckishness, buk'ish-nes, n.—Buck-eye, n. 
A name for several species of American 
horse-chestnut.—Buck-hound, 1. A kind 
of hound, less than the stag-hound, for 
hunting bucks or fallow-decr.— Buckskin, 
buk'skin, n. A kind of soft, yellowish or 
grayish leather originally made of theskin 
of the deer, but now of that of the sheep; pl. 
breeches made of this leather.—Buck-shot, 
n. A large kind of shot used for killing 
deer or other large game, —Buck-thorn, n. 
A somewhat spiny shrub of various spe- 
cies; as the purging buck-thorn, a native 
of Britain, having small shining black 
berries with powerful cathartic properties; 
another species yiclds the Persian or yel- 
low berries of commerce.—Buck.tooth, 21, 
A projecting tooth in a person's jaw; a 
prominent canine tooth, S 

Bucket, buk'et, n. [A.Sax. bie, a bucket, 
a flagon,a pitcher, with dim, term. added 
Probably allied to back, a vessel.) A vessel 
made of wood, leather, metal, or other 
material, for drawing or holding water or 
other liquids; one of the cavities on the 
circumference of a water-wheel, into which 
the water 18 delivered to move the whecl; 
the scoop of a dredging-machine or of a 
grain-clevator.— Bucketful, buk'et-ful, n. 
As much as a bucket will hold, —Bucket- 
wheel, n. A water-wheel containing cavi- 
ties on its circumference to catch the 
water that drives it; a wheel for raising 
water, having a rope passing round it with 
buckets which dip into a well and dis- 
charge nt the surface. 

Buckle, buk'], n. (Fr. boucle, buckle, from 
L.L, buccula, the central part of the buck- 
ler, the boss, dim. of L. bucea, a cheek, 
An instrument, usually made of some kin 
of metal, and consisting of a rim witha 
chape and tongue, used for fastening 
harness, belts, or parts of dress together; 
a curl of hair; a state of being curled or 
crisped (as a wig),—v.t.—buckled, buckling. 
To fasten with a buckle or buckles; refl 
to set vigorously to work at anything; to 
join together, as in marriage (colloq.).— 
v.t. To bend or bow (Shak.)}; to apply with 
vigour; to engage with zeal: followed by to. 

Buckler, buk'lér, n. [O.Fr. bocler, Fr. bouc- 
lier, a protuberance, a boss on the shield. 
BvckLE.] A kind of shield, a piece of de- 
fensive armour anciently used in war, and 
worn on the left arm.—v.t.+ To be a buck- 
ler or shield to; to shield; to defend. 

Buckra, buk'ra, n. [W. African word mean- 
ing supernatural being or demon.) A 
negro term for a white man. . 

Buckram, buk'ram, n. [O.E. bokeram, from 
O.Fr. boucaran, boqueran, M.H.G. bucker- 
am, buckeran, L.L. boquerannus, &c.; per- 
haps stuff made originally of goat's hair 
(G. bock, a goat). Buck.] A coarse linen 
cloth, stiffened with glue, used in gar- 
ments to keep them in the form intended, 
and for wrappers to some kinds of :mer- 
chandise.—a. Made of buckram or resem- 
bling buckram; hence,stiff, precise,formal. 

Buckshish, Bucksheish, buk’shtsh. Same 
as Bakshish. 

Buckwheat, buk’ whtt, n. rom Prov. E. 
buck, beech, and wheat; D. bock-weit, G. 
buchweizen (D. boek, G. buche, a beech); 
from the resemblance of its triangular 
seeds to beech-nuts.] A plant with a 
branched and jointed herbaceous stem, 
somewhat arrow-shaped leaves, purplish- 

all triangu- 


lar seeds, which are ground into meal and 
form a valuable article of food much used 
in Europeand America; called also Brank. 
Bucolic, bd-kolik, a. (1. bucolicus, from 
Gr. boukolikos, pertaining to cattle, pas- 
toral, from boua, an ox.] Pastoral; relatin 
to country affairs and ton herdsman's life 
and occupation.—n. A pastoral poem. 
boter, to bud; Fr. bouton, a bud; E. button.) 
A small, generally more or less ovoid, pro- 
tuberance on the stem or branches of a 
plant, being the form in which leaves or 
flowers exist before expanding; a promi- 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


nence on or in certain animals of low or- 
ganization, as polyps, which becomes de- 
veloped into an independent being, which 
may or not remain permanently at- 
tached to the nt organism.—v.i.—bud- 
ded, budding, Yo putforth or produce buds; 
to sprout; to begin to grow from a stock 
like a bud, as a horn; fig. to be inan early 
stage of development. —v.t. To t by 
inserting a bud under the bark of another 
tree.—Budding, bud'inz, n. Hort. a mode 
of grafting, in which a Icaf-bud is inserted 
as a t instead of a young shoot, the 
bud sending out a stem which has all the 
properties of its parent; cool. same ns 
Gemmation.—Budlet, budlet, n. A little 
bud springing from another bud. 

Buddhism, büd'zm, n. [Buddha, lit. the 
wise, from Skr. buddh, to know: the sacred 
name of the founder of the system, who 
appears to have lived in the 6th cent. n.c.] 
The religious system founded by Buddh 
one of the most prominent doctrines 
which is that nireána, or an absolute re- 
lease from existence, is the chief good ; 
it prevails in China, Japan, Cashmere, 
'T hibet, Birmah, Ceylon, &c., itsadherents 
comprising about a third of the human 
race.—Buddhist, büd'ist, n. A worshipper 
of Buddha; one who adheres to the system 
of Buddhism. — Buddhistic, bód-ist'ik, a. 
Relating to Buddha or to Buddhism. 

Buddle, budl, n. [Comp. G. butteln, to 
shake.] Mining, a large square frame of 
boards used in washing metalliferous ore. 
—^Y».t. or i. To wash ore in a buddle, 

Budge, buj, v.i. [Fr. bouger, to stir, to 
movez- Pr. bolegar, to be agitated, It. boli- 
care, to bubble, from L. bullire, to boil. 
Po, 1 To move off; to stir; to remove 
from a spot a little; to flinch; to take one’s 
self off. —Budger, buj'ér, n. One who moves 
or stirs from his place. (Shak. 

Budge, buj, n. [O.Fr. bouge, L. bulga, a 
leather Dag from a Gallic word seen in Ir. 
and Gael. balg, bolg, a bag; akin bellows 
belly.) Lamb-skin with the wool dressed 
outwards, formerly used as an ornamental 
border for scholastic habits.—a.} Trimmed 
or adorned with budge; scholastic; pedan- 
tic; austere; stiff; formal. [Mil.] 

Budget, buj'et, n. [O.E. boget, —— from 
Fr. bougette, dim. of bouge, a leather bag. 
Bupoz,n.] A little sack, with its contents; 
hence,a stock or store; the annual financial 
statement which the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer makes in the House of Commons, 
presenting an estimate of the probable 
income and expenditure for the follow- 
ing twelve months: also used of similar 
statements in other countries than Eng- 


land. 
Buff, buf, n. [Abbrev. of buffalo, O.E. bufle, 
Fr. bufle, n buffalo.] A sort of leather pre- 
red from the skin of the buffalo, ox, &c., 
dressed with oil, like shammy; the colour 
of buff; alight yellow.—a. Made of buff; of 
the colour of pute uiy; bufi, a. Resem- 
bling buff; buff-coloured.—Bufy coat, tho 
coat which appears on a clot of blood 
drawn from a vein in cases of inflamma- 
tion, pleurisy, &c.—Buff.stick, n. A stick 
covered with leather, velveteen, &c., and 
owdered with emery, used in polishing.— 
But wheel "n. A wheel for a similar pur- 
pose with the buff-stick. 
Buffalo, buf'fa-ló, "n. From Sp. bufalo, Fr. 
use, L. bubalus, b alus, m Gr. uba- 
los, from boua, an ox.] A ruminant mam- 
malof the oxfamily somewhat larger than 
the common ox and with stouter lim 
originally from India, but of which sev 
species are now found in most of the 
warmer countries of the Eastern conti- 
nent, being Mme ns domestic animals and 
used for draught, &c. ; the name also ap- 
lied to the bison of North America.— 
Bufra1o-clover n. An American species of 
short clover which covers the vast prairies 
on which bisons feed.—Buffalo-grass, n. A 
ecies of short growing on the prai- 
es of North America.— -robe, n. 
The skin of the bison of North America 
prepares with the hair on, whether used 
or covering the person or not. 
Buffer, buf'ér, n. [O.E. buf, to strike; buf- 
fet,a blow.] Any apparatus for deadening 


the concussion between a moving 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, acure. 


BUFFER 


and the one on which it strikes: an ap- 
paratus with powerful springs attached to 

EE to prevent injury from 

violent contact. 

Buffer, bufér, n. (From O.E. bufe, to stam- 
mer, Fr. bufer, to puff out the cheeks; 
Bar: Sc. buff. nonsense.) A foolish fellow; 

& fellow: a term expressive of extreme 

———— „and generally having a flavour 


— 
miet, m. (Fr. bufet, a sideboard, 
a cupboard.) A e ong sideboard, or 


Zeg to hold china, crystal, plate, and 
other like articles; the space set apart for 
refreshments in public places. 
Buffet, bufet, n. (0.Er. bufet, buf t, n slap, 
a blow, dim. from bufe, bufe, a 


dow.] / 
OW with the fist; a box; a cull; a slap; 
hence, hard usage of any kind suggestive 
of blows (Fortune's bufets).—v.t. To strike 
with the hand or fist; to box; to beat; to 
beat in contention; to contend against 
pr = M —— To deal NS or 
$; to make one's way ufetine. 
Bufo, bufíó,n. |It] The comic ne in 
an opera; 3 comic singer.—a. Comic. 
Buffoon, buf-fon', n. [Fr. boufon, from Tt. 
buffone, from bufure, to jest or sport, from 
a, a trick, a piece of sport] A man 
who makes a practice of amusing others 
by low tricks, odd gestures and postures, 
okes, &c.; a merry-andrew; a clown; a 
ester.—v.t. To make ridiculous.—r.i. To 
play the buffoon.—a. Characteristic of a 
von.—Bufloonery, buf-fun'cr-i, n. The 
arts and practices of a buffoon; low jesis; 
ridiculous pranks.—Buffoonish, buf.fon'- 
ish, a. Like a buffoon; consisting in low 
jests orgertures.—Buffoonism, buf-fon'izm, 
n. The practices of a builoon. 
onite, bü'fon-it, n. [From L. inf», bu- 
— toad.] Toadstone; n fossil consist- 
of the petrified teeth of fishes, formerly 
much esteemed for its imaginary virtues. 
Bug, bug. n. [W. big, a hobgoblin, a seare- 
crow; An to E. bogey, Se. bogle.] A hob- 
goblin, spectre, or bugbear (Shak./$;a name 
applied to insects of various kinds, as the 
may-bug, the lady-bug; particularly ap- 
plied to an annoying insect of a Hat shape 
and rusty colour, which infests the furni- 
ture, beds, and walls of houses, emits an 
offensive smell and Ae Berara ros on 
Debes Eres Arte yu r, n. [Lit. a bu 
or hobgoblin in the shape of a bear.) Bone: 
thing real or imaginary that causes terror. 
— ,bugi,a. Abounding with bugs. 
— , buzz 'i-nes, m. 
p si. "n. Aname given to several 
of light one-horse carriages or gigs. 
, Bugle-horn, bú'gl, bü'zl-horn, n. 
p a buffalo-horn, from O.E. bugle, a 
ffalo, from L. bucuius,a young bullock.] 
A hunting horn; a military musical brass 
d-instrument, now frequently fur- 
nished with keys so ar to be capable of 
ucing all the notes of the scale.—Bug- 
,büglér, n. One who plays a bugle; 
a soldier whose duty is to convey the com- 
mands of the officers by sounding a bugle. 
Bugle, bü'rl, n. [L.L. bugulus, a female 
ornament, from root seen in A. Sax. lhigan, 
to bend, to bow, G. búgel, a bent piece of 
metal] A shining elongated glass bead, 
usually black, used in decorating female 
apparel, £c.—a.1 Black as a bugle or beac, 
black. [Shak.] 
bü'glos, n. Ta, buglossus, Gr. bou- 
g , an ox, and glóssa, tongue.] 
A. bristly 


lant of reve — with 
narrow oblong leaves and decp purple 
rs, a common weed, and £o ed 


from the shape and roughness of its leaves; 


OX-tongue. 
Buhl, Lët, a. [From Bowle an Italian wood- 
carver, who introduced this style of work 
into France in the reign of Louis XIV.] 
Unburnished gold, brass, or mother-of- 
pearl worked into complicated and orna- 


mental patterns, used for inl "ing; articles 
ornamented in thisstyle.— work, bal- 


& 
A 
1 
Buksh 


$6 


A. Sax. bold, n house, a dwelling; Icel. bat, 
Dan. bol, a house, a dwelling, from same 
root as Icel. búa, to dwell, G. bauen, to 
build or cultivate.) To frame, construct, 
and raise, as an edifice or fabric of almost 
any kind; to construct; to frame; to raise 
on a support or foundation; to rear; to 
erect; to settle or establish (fame, hopes, 

cc.).—vi, To exercise the art or practise 
the business of building; to rest or depend 

(to build on another's foundation); to base; 
to rely.—z. Construction; make; form.— 
Builder, bil’der, x. One who builds; one 
whose occupation is to build, as an archi- 
tect, ship-wright, mason, &c. — Building, 
bilding,n. The act of one who builds; the 
thing built. asa house,a church, &c.; fabric; 
edifice. — Built, bilt, p. and a. Formed; 
shapedíof the human body,&e.):f requently 
in composition; constructed of ditlerent 
pieces instead of one, as a mast, beam, &c, 
ukshish, Luk’shösh,n. Same as JJakshish. 

Bulb, bulb. n. [L. bulbus, a bulbous root.] 

The rounded part or head of an onion or 

similar plant; strictly, a modified leaf-bud, 

consisting of imbricated scales or concen- 
tric coats or layers, formed ona plant usu- 
ally beneath the surface of the ground, 
emitting roots from its base, and produc. 
ing u stem from its centre, as in the onion, 
lily, hyacinth, &c.; any protuberance or 
expansion resembling a bulb, especially 
an expansion at the end of a stalk or long 
and slender body, as in the tube of a ther- 
mometer,—v.i. To project or be protuber- 
ant: with owf.—Bulbed, bulbd, a. Having 

a bulb or having the form of a: bulb. — 

Bulbel, Bulbil, bul’bel, bulbil,n. Bot. a 

separable bulb formed on certain flower- 

ing plants; a small axillary bulb.—Bul- 
iferous, bul-bif' ér-us, a. Producing bulbs, 

—Bulblet, bulb/let, n. Bot. a bulb which 

separates spontancously from the stem of 

a plant.—Bulbose, Bulbous, bul'bús, bul’- 

ms, a. Having or pertaining to bulbs or 

a bulb; growing from bulbs; resembling 

a bulb in shape; swelling out. 

Bulbul, bulbul, n. The Persian name of 

the nightinga e, or a species of nightin- 

fale; an Eastern name of other singing 
irds 

Bulgarian, bul-g4'ri-an, a. Pertaining to 
Bulgaria.—n. A member of the Bulgarian 
race; the language of the Bulgarians, a 
Slavonic tongue, 

Bulge, bulj, v.i.—bulged, bulging. [From 
the Scandinavian; O.Sw. bulgja, to swell; 
Icel. bó!ginn, swollen: the same word ns 
A. Sax, Leigan, to swell, in sense of be 
angry; akin belly, bellows, bowl, billow, 
bulk, Ec. Bilge is another spelling.) To 
swell out; to be protuberant; to bilge, as 
a ship.—Bulgy,1 bulji, a. Bending out- 
ward. 

Bulimia, Bulimy, bú-lim'i-a, bü'li-mi, n. 
[on boulimia—bous,an ox,in composition, 

uge, great, and limos, hunzer.] Morbidly 
voracious, insatiable appetite. 

Bulk, bulk, n. [Same root as hulpe; Teel. 
búlki, a heap, the freight of a vessel; Dan. 
bulk, a lump, a clod; 0.Sw. bolk, a crowd, 
nmass,] Magnitude of material substance; 
whole dimensions; size; the Froese the ma- 
jority; the main mass or body (the bulk of 
a nation); the whole contents of a ship's 
hold.—In bulk, loose or open, that is not 

mcked in bags, boxes, &c.—v.t. To grow 
arge; to swell; to appear large or impor- 


tant, —Eulky, bulk 


à 1,4. Of great bulk or 
dimensions; of great size; large.—Bulki- 
ness, bul’ki-nes,n. The state or quality of 
being bulky.—Bulk-head, n. A partition 
in a ship made with boards, to form separ- 
nte peu 

Bull, bul, n. LA. Sax. bull (only found in 
dim. bulluca, a bullock): L.G. bulle. bolle, 
D. bul, Icel. boli, a bull. The root may 
bein A. Sax. bellan, to bellow.] The male 
of any bovine quadruped or animal of the 
ox or cow kind; an old male whale; stock- 
exchange slang, one who operates in order 


wirk, orloise- | to effect a rise in the price of stock: the 
shell, Be. Weigh eion ood, i n o pone of > bear. — q. Malo, or of large 
Bubrrtone urr- ze; chara c of a bull, as course, 
A A 
i m; a rout, -head, bul- 

é Kettel are eee —— Ar > X - Posh, £e. Bullock, bulok, n. [A.S. bulluca, 
10% obscuro origin, but — with dim. of bull.] An ox or castrated bull; a 

Fate, fur, fat, fall; mt, met, her; pine, pin; nōte, not, miye; 
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tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


BULLY 


full-crown steer. — Bull-baiting, n. The 
practice of baiting or attacking bullswith 
trained dogs. —Bull-calf, n. A male calf; 
a stupid fellow (Shak.).—Bull-dog, n. z 
very strong muscular varicty of dog, with 
large head, broad muzzle, short hair, and 


of remarkable couraze and ferocity; for- . 


merly much used in bull-baiting.—Bull- 

ficht,n. A combat between armed men 

and bulls in a closed arena: a popular 

amusement in Spain.—Bull-fighter, n. A 

man who engages in_bull-fights,—Bull- 

finch,n. A species of finch, distinguish 
by the large size of the head, the stoutness 
of the bill, and by having the beak. 
crown of the head black; it is a British 
song-bird.—Bull-fly,x. The gadfly (which 
sce),—Bull-frog,n. A large species of frog 
living in marshy places in North America, 
having a loud bass voico which resembles 
the bellowing of a bull.—Bull-head,n. A 
name given to several species of fish vith 
wide and flattened heads, as the miller's- 
thumb, a spiny-finned fresh-water fish oc- 
curring in some Lritish rivers; fig. a dull, 
stupid, or obstinate fellow,—Bull’e-eye, n. 
Arch. any circular opening for the admis- 
sion of light or air; a round piece of thick 
glass convex on one side let into the deck, 
port, or sky-liglit of a vessel for the pur- 
pose of admitting light; a small lantem 
with a lens on one side to concentrate the 
licht in a given direction; the centre ofa 
target of a ditlerent colour from_the rest 
of it, and usually round, also a shot that 
hits the bull’s-cye. — Bull-terrier, n. A 
variety of dog, a cross-brecd between a 
ull-dog and a terrier.—Bull-trout, n. A 
large species of fish of the salmon family, 
thicker and clumesier than the salmon. 
ull bul,» [L. bulla, a boss, an orna- 
ment worn on a child's neck, later a lead- 
en seal] Originally the seal appended to 
the edicts and briefs of the pope; hence, & 
letter, edict, or rescript of the pope, pub- 
lished or transmitted to the churches over 
which he is head, containing some decree, 
order, or decision. - , 

Bull, Lal, a [Origin doubtful) A gross 
inconsistency in language; a ludicrous 
blunder involving « contradiction in 
terms, 

Bullace, bulüs, n. [A Celtic word; W. 
bolas, Ir. bulos, Fr. buloce, Armor, GA 
The wild plum, a British plant, TN 
two varieties of fruit, red and white, u 
like damsons. 

Bullate, bullät,a. [T bullatus, from bulla, 
a bubble.] In bot. having elevations like 
bubbles or blisters, as a leaf whose mem- 
branous part rises between the veins in 
elevations like blisters. : 

Bullet, bul'et, n. (Fr. boulet, a dim. from 
“boule, a ball, from L. bulla, a bubble, a 
boss, a pal em tunon, leie to Wil, 
a papal bull.) A sma ul; a projectile 
generally of lead intended tobe a charged 
from small-arms, as rifles, muskets, pit 
tols, &c.—Bullet-mould, n. A mould fer 
casting bullets.—Bullet-proof, a. Capable 
of resisting the force of a bullet. 
Bulletin, bul'e-tin, n. [Fr., from Tt. bulle 
tino, dim. of bulla, an edict of the pope] 
An oflicial report concerning rome publie 
event, such as military operations, the 
health of the sovercign, &c., issued for t 
information of the public; any public 
announcement, especially of news recent- 
ly received. > 

Bullion, bul'yon, n. [From L.L. bullis, 
bulliona, a mass of gold or silver, from L. 
bulla, a bors, a stud, a seal, BULLET. 
Uncoined gold or silver in the mass; 
or silver not in the form of current coin; 
the precious metals in bars, ingots, or in 
any uncoined form; foreign or uneu 
rds a kind of heavy twisted fringe fre 

uently made of silk and cove 

ne gold or silver wire.—Bullioner, bul- 

on-tr,n. A dealerin bullion.—Bullio 

nl'ron-ist, n. An advocate of an excle 
sive metallic currency. 

Bullock. Under Buu. 

Bully, bul'i, n. 
originaly the first clement in com 
such as bully-rook bully-Jack, and other 
terms; comp. Sw. bullerbas, a noisy perge 
from bullra, to make a noise.) A bluste 


ü, Sc. abunc—the Fr. u, 


From root of bull, belles | 
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ing, quarrelsome, overbearing fellow, more 

| distinguished for insolence than for cour- 
age; & Swaggerer; one who domineers or 
browbeats; a brisk, dashing fellow: a fia- 

| s miliar term of address (Shak.)}.—v.t.— 
| bullied, bullying. Toact the bully towards; 
to overbear with bluster or menaces.—v.1. 

To be loudly arrogant and overbearing; to 
be noisy and quarrelsome; to bluster, swig- 
ger, hector, or domineer, A f 

Bulrush, bul'rush, n. [From bull, implying 
largeness, and rusk.) A name given to 
large rush-like plants, of various genera, 

growing iu marshez,--Bulruzhy, bul’rush-i, 
a. Abounding in bulrushes, resembling 
or pertaining to bulrushes. 

Bulse, buls, 1. [Pg. bolsa, a purse; same 
word as burse, bourse.) In the East Indies, 
a bag or purse to carry or measure valu- 
ables; a certain quantity of diamonds or 
other valuables. : 

Bulwark, bul'wérk, a, [Lit. a work built 
of the boles or trunks of trees, from Dan. 
bulverk, D. bolwerk, G. bolwerk, rampart; 
hence by corruption Fr. boulevard.) A 
mound of earth round n place, capable of 
resisting cannon shot, and formed with 
bastions, curtains, Le.; à rampart; n forti- 
fication; that which protects or secures 
against attack; means of protection and 
safety; the boarding round the sides of a 
ship, above the level of the decks, to pre- 
vent them being swept by the waves, &c. 
—v.t. To fortify with à bulwark or ram- 
mrt; to protect. ` ; 
um,t bum, v.i. [A different spelling of 
boom, D. Lommen, to boom or sound hol- 
low.) To make a hollow noise; to boom.— 
n. A droning or humming sound, as that 
made by the bee; a hum, 7 

Bumbailif, buim-bálif, n. [Probably a vul- 
gar corruption of bound baiti] An wn- 
der-bailiff; a civil officer appointed to 
rerve writs and to make arrests and execu- 
tious for debt. 

Bumble-bee, bum'bl-bo, n. [From lum, to 
hum or boom.] A large bec; à humble- 
bec: so named from its sound, 

Bumbledom, hum’bl-dum,s. [From Bum- 
ble, the beadle, a character in Dickens’ 
Oliver Twist.) A sarcastic term applied 
to fussy official pomposity and incapacity, 
especially in the case of the members of 

tty corporations, as vestries. ; 
umboat, bum'bot, n. [D. bumboot, a wide 
fishing-boat, from bua, a tank in a boat in 
which fish are kept nlive, and bvot, a boat. ] 

A boat for carrying provisions toa ship at 
a distance from shore. z à 

Bump, bump, v.£. [Perhaps imitative of 
sound; Comp. L.G. bumsen, to strike or 
fall on with a hollow noise; also W, pwmp, 
a round mass; —— to thump.] ‘To 
make to come in violent contact; to give 
a shock to; to strike; to thump.—v.t. To 
come in collision; to strike against some- 
thing.—n. A swelling or protuberance (es- 
pecially on the body); phren. one of the 
natural protuberances on the surface of 
the skull regarded as indicative of distinct 
qualities, affections, propensities, &c., of 
the mind; a shock from a collision. 

Bumper, bum’ pér, n. (Corrupted from older 
bumbard, bombard.| A SCH or glass filled 
Y brim; something well or completely 
tilled. 

Bumpkin, bumpkin; a, [For bumkin, a 
short boom, a bumpkin being a blockish 
follow, a blockhead.) An awkward,clumsy 
rustic; a clown or country lout.—Enmp- 
kinly, bump'kin-li, a. Of or pertaining 
to a bumpkin or clown. 

| Bumptious, bump’shus, a. [For bumpish, 

Š from bump, apt to strike against or come 

im contact with others.) Oifensively self- 

assertive; disposed to quarrel; domineer- 

ing. [Colloq.] — Bumptiousness, bump" 
shus-nes, n. [Colloq.] 

te Bun, bun, n. (O.Fr. bugne, a swelling; Fr. 

e! nel, a little puffed lonf.] A kind of 
cake; a kind of sweet bread. 

Bunch, bunsh, x. [From O.Sw. and Dan. 





cluster, as into bunches.—v.t. To form or 
tie in a bunch.—Eunch-backed,a. Having 
n bunch on the back; crooked. [Shak, 
Bunchy, bunsh’i,a. Having a bunch or 
hunch; having knobs or protuberances; 
growing ina bunch; likea bunch.—Bunchi- 
ness, bunsh'i-nes, 2. ; 

Bund, bund, n. In the East Indies, an 
embankment. d à 

Bundle, bun'dl, n. [A dim. from bind; 
equivalent to D. bondel, G. bindel, bundle.] 
A number of things bound 01 rolled into 
a convenient form tor conveyance or hand- 
ling; a package.—v.t.—bumiled, bundling. 
To tie or bind in a bundle or roll: often 
followed by up; to place or dispose of in 
a hurried unceremonious manner.— To 
bundle off, to send a person off in a hurry; 
to send off unceremoniously.— To bundle 
out, to expel summarily.—v.i. To depart 
= a hurry or unceremoniously: often with 
af. 

Bung, bung, n. [Allied to D. bom, O.D. 
bonne, a bung; Ir. buinne, a tap, a spigot; 
W. bwng, a bung-hole.] A large cork or 
stopper for closing the hole in a cask 
through which it is filled.—v.t. To stop 
the orifice of with a bung; to close up.— 
Bung-hole, n. The hole or orifice in a cask 
through which it is filled, and which is 
closed by a bung. 

Bungalow, bung'ga-15, n. [Per. bangalah, 
from Bengal; lit. a Bengalese house.) In 
India, a house or residence, generally of a 
single floor, and surrounded by a veran- 
aan. 

Bungle, bung’gl, v.i. — bungled, bungling. 
[Akin tobang, G. dial, Lungen, 0.Sw. bunga, 
tu beat, to bang.] To perform in a clumsy 
awkward manner.—v.t To make or mend 
clumsily; to botch; to manageawkwardly; 
to perform inefliciently. — n. A clumsy 
— a piece of awkward work; a 
»otch.—Bungler, buuz'zlér, n. One who 
bungles; one who performs without skill.— 
-Bungling, bung’gling,a. Prone to bungle; 
clumsy; characterized by bungling.--Bung- 
lingly, In a bungling 


bung’gling-li, adv. 
manner; cluinsily; awkwardly, 

Bunion, Buxvon. 

Bunk, bungk, n. [Sw. bunke, a wooden 
veszel, a coop, in 0.Sw, also part of a ves- 
scl's deck.] A wooden box or case, serving 
as a seat during the day and a bed at 
night; one of a series of slecping berths 
arranged above éach other. — Bunker, 
bung’ kér, n. A sort of fixed chest or box; 
a large bin or receptacle (a coal-Lunker). 

Bunkum, Buncombe, bung kum, n. [From 
Buncombe, in North Carolina,the member 
of Congress for this place having on one 
occasion admitted that he was talking not 
for any useful end but simply ‘for Bun- 
combe, that is, to pues his constituents.] 
Talking for talking's sake; bombastic 
speech-making; mere words. [American.] 

Bunny, buni, x. [Ir. and Gael, bun, root, 
stump; lit. the short-tailed animal.] A sort 
of pet name for the rabbit. 

Bunt, bunt, n. [Sw. bunt, Dan. Vundt, a 
bundle.) Vaut. the middle part, cavity, or 
belly of a sail.—v.i. To swell out. — Bunt- 
line, bunt'lin, a. Maut. one of the ropes 
fastened on the bottoms of square sails, to 
draw them up to their yards. 

Bunt, bunt, 1. [Supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of burnt.] A disease of wheat; smut; 
also, the fungus producing the disease. a 

Bunter-sandstein, bun’ter-sand’stin, n. [G., 
lit. variegated sandstone.) Geol. a Ger- 
man name for the new red sandstone. 


Bunting, bun'ting, n. [O.E. bunting, bount- 


ing, buntel, Sc. buntlin; origin unknown.) 
The pour name of a number of inses- 
sorial birds closely allied to finches 
sparrows; such as the English or common 
bunting; the rice bunting, &c. 
ui Buntine, bun’ting, bun'tin, n. 
[Probably from G. bunt, D. bont, party- 
coloured, of different colours, Comp. next 
art.] A thin woollen stutf, of which the 
colours, or flags and signals, of ships are 


bunke, Icel. bunki, a heap. Buwk.] A| made; a vessel's flags collectively. 
protuberance; a hunch; a knob or lnmp;a | Bunting-crow, bun'tinz-kro. n. | D. bonte- 
REN cluster, or tuft of things of the | kraai—bont, party-coloured, an kraai, 2 
mamo yes ee re in growth „erow.] he hooded crow. ' 

5 ; aggrega unyon, on, bun'yon, n. [From It. 
—v.i. To swell out in a protuberance; to | bugnone, a round knot or bandh, a boil. 

ch, chain; ch, Se. loch; g, go; j job; A. Er, tom ng, sing; mu, then; th, thin; 
dii E 


Burden, B 


Bun is of the same origin.) An excres- 
cence or knob on some of the joints of the 
feet, generally at the side of the ball of 
the great toe, which causes an inflamma- 
tion of the small membranous sac 


a buoy, a fetter, 
Fr. boye, from Ti. bolo a. kind of fetter 
or shackle; a buoy being fettered at a 


floatin d 
sition of ob- 
Stee 


follow, &c.; 
fora perzon who has fallen into 


rally with up; Jig. to keep from sin 

into despondency; to fix buoys in as di 
rection to mariners. — boi’äj, n. 
A series of buoys or floating cons, for 
the guidance of vessels into or out of port, 
&c.—Buoyancy, Buoyance, boi'an-si, boi'- 
ans, n. The quality of being buoyant, 
that is of floating on the surface of water 
or in the atmosphere; fig. light E 
ness; cheerfulness; hopefulness; elasticity 
of spire ber boi'ant, a. Floating; 
light; having the quality of rising or float- 
ing in a fluid; sig. cheerful; — not 


easily depressed. — Buoyantly, boi‘ant-li, 
adv, Ina buoyant manner. 

Bur, Burr, bér,n. [A. Sax. burr, a bur, a 
burdock; Dan. borre, Sw. ka , a bur- 


dock; the root is probably seen in Ir. borr, 

a knob, borraim, to swell] A rough 

prickly covering of the seeds of certain 

plants, as of the chestnut and burdock; 
the plant burdock; engr. a slight ridge 
inetal left by the graver on the edges of a 
line, and which is removed by a scraper; 
the guttural pronunciation of the rough 
r common in some of the northern coun- 
ties of England.—Burry, béri,a. Full of 
burs; resembling burs. 

Burbot, bér'bot, n. [Fr. barbote,'from 

ırbe, L. barba, a rd.] A fish of the 
cod family, shaped like an eel but shorter, 
with a dat head and two small beards on 
the nose and another on the chin, found 
in several English rivers and lakes. 

en, bér'dn, bér^run, n. (A. 

Sax. byrthen, from beran, to bear, C 

Icel. byrthr, byrtki, Dan. byrde, Goth. 

baurthei, G. barde, a burden. Bran.] That 

which is borne or ed; a load; 
which is grievous, wearisome, or oppres- 

sive; the quantity or number of tons a 

vessel will carry.—v.f. To load; to lay a 
heavy load on; to encumber with weight; 
to oppress with anything grievous; to sur- 
charge.—Burdensome, B ensome, bèr- 
dn-sum, ber’run-sum, a. Weighing like 
a heavy burden; grievons to borne; 
causing uneasiness or fatigue; oppressive; 
heavy ; wearisome, — Burdensomely, Bur- 
thensomely, bér’dn-sum-li, bér^run-sum- 
li, adv. Ina burdensome manner.— 
densomeness, bér'dn-sum-nes, n. The 
quality of being burdensome; heaviness; 
oppressiveness, 

Burden, bér'dn, n. [Fr. bourdon, a drone 
or bass, the humble-bee, from L.L. burdo, 
a drone.) The part in a song which is 
repeated at the end of each verse; tho 
choras or refrain; a subject on which one 

wells. 

Burdock, bér'dok, n. [Bur and dock.] The 
popular name of a large rough-leaved per- 
ennial plant belonging to the composite 
family, common on des and waste 
places, and a troublesome weed in culti- 
vated grounds. 

Bureau, bü-rö‘, pl. Bureaux or Bureaus, 
bü-roz, n. [Fr. bureau, an office, a desk 
or writing-table, originally a kind of russet 
stuff with which writing-tables were cov- 
ered, from L. burrus, red or reddish.] A 
desk or writing-table, with drawers for 
papers; an escritoire; an office or place 
where business is transacted; a depart- 
ment for the transaction of public b - 
ness; a chest of drawers for cocher. 8c— 
Bureaucracy, bü-rö’kra-si,n. The system 

of centralizing the s Iministration of a 

country, through ly graded series 


w wig; wh,whig; zh,azure ^ 


ker, bé 
Burl, bérl, n. [Fr 
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of government officials; such officials col- 
lectively.—Bureaucrat, Bureaucratist, bū- 
rö’krat, bü-rö’krat-ist,n. An advocate for 
or supporter of bureaucracy. — Bureau- 
cratic, Bureaucratical, bü-rö-krat/ik, bü- 
ro-kratik-al,a. Relating to bureaucracy. 
r3 bérga-mot, n. Same as Ber- 
t, Burgonet, ber ga-net, bér'go-net, 
n. (Fr. bourguignotte, Proper rn Bargun. 
dian helmet.) A kind o helmet with a 
small visor formerly worn. 
Burgee, berje,n. A flag or pennant which 
in two points; a kind of small coal 
suited for burning in furnaces. 
eois, bur-307', m. A printing type. 
Bounoro1s. 
Burgeon, bér’jon, n. and v.i. Same as 


ourgeon, 

Burgh, buró, n. [Boxoven.] A corporate 
town or borough; the Scotch term corre- 
—— to the English borough, applied 
to several different kinds of corporations, 
—Burghal, bér’gal, a. Belonging to a 
burgh.—Burgher, bérgér, n. An inhabi- 
tant of a burgh or borough, who —— 
the privileges of the borough of which he 
is a freeman.—Burgess, börjes, n. [O.Fr. 
burgeis, Fr. bourgeois: from bourg, L.L. 
burgua, a porook 1.) An inhabitant of a 

h or walled town, especially one 
who possesses a tenement therein; a citi- 
zen or freeman of a borough; a parliamen- 
tary representative of a borough. — Bur- 


ge p, ber’jes-ship, n. The state or 
condition of a burgess. 
Burglar, bérg’lér, n. [From Fr. bourg, a 


town, and 0.Fr. laire, Vr. lairo, L. latro, 
a thief.] One guilty of nocturnal house- 
b ng. —Burglarious, Lbérz-lü'ri-us, a. 
Pertaining to burglary; constituting the 
crime of burglary.—Burglariously, bérg- 
li’ri-us-li, adv. With an intent to com- 
mit burglary; in the manner of a burglar. 
—Burglary, bérzla-ri, n. The act or crime 
of nocturnal housebreaking, with an in- 
tent to commit n felony. 
Burgomaster, bér'go-mas-tér, n. I D. burge- 
meester = E. boroughmaster.] The chief 
—— of a municipal town in Hol- 
: AA and Gorman ^ Epa cor 
responding to mayor in England and the 
United States. 

,bérgó,n. A kind of oatmeal por- 

ri — lea ae 3 , 

ve Y, n. .L. burggraviua 

from G. burggraf- burg, a town, aud graf, 
n count, an earl.) In some European coun- 
tries an hereditary governor of a town or 


castle. 

Burgundy, bér'gun-di,n. A kind of wine, 
£0 ESCH fry Burgundy, in France.— 
Burgundy pitch, a pitch obtained from 
the ? orway spruce, used in plasters. 

e be'ri-al, n. Under Bunr. 

Burin, bü'rin, n. [Fr. burin, from root of 
bore.) A graver; an instrument for en- 
graving made of tempered steel, of a pris- 

matic form, and with the graving end 

nd BEEN so as to produce a 


5 
Burke, KS v.f. [From the name of an 
Irishman who first committed the crime, 
in 1829, in Edinburgh, with the view of 
selling the dead bodies for dizsection.] To 
murder by suffocation; BER to smother; to 
shelve (a question or discussion); to get 
d of by some ind manceuvre.—Bur- 

ér, n. One who burks. 

. bourre, a flock of wool 
ns forstuffing, L.L. burra, a flock of wool.) 
A small knot or lump in thread, whether 
woven into cloth or not.—v.t. To pick 
knots, loose threads, &c., from, as in finish- 
ing cloth. — Burler, bérlér, n. One who 
burls cloth.—Burling-iron, n. 


le, mockery. 
excite laughter by ludicrous images, or by 
a contrast er by lu the ver and the 


literary tion which exhibits a 
contrast een the subject and the 
manner of treating it so as to excite 
laughter or ridicule; travesty; caricature; 
n of c extravaganza with 
Fate, für, fat, fnll: m6, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


more or less singing in it; & ludicrous or 
debasing caricature of any kind; a gross 
verversion. — v.t. burlesqued, burlesquing. 
fo make ridiculous by burlesque repre- 
sentation; to turn into a burlesque.—v.i.t 
To use burlesque.—Burlesquer, bér-lesk’- 
ér, n. One who burlesques or turns to 
ridicule. — Burletta, ber-let’a, m. (It, 
dim. of burla, mockery.] A comic opera; 
a musical farce. a 
Burly, berli, a. [Of same origin ns bur, 
burr, Ir. and Gael. borr, a knob, with term, 
-ly.] Great in bodily size; bulky; lusty: 
the word, now used only of persons, in- 
cludes the idea of some degree of coarse- 
ness.—Burliness, béri-nes, n. The state 
or quality of being Dany: 
Burmese, bur'mez, a. Of or pertaining to 
Burmah.—n. An inhabitant or inhabit- 
ants of Burmah; the language of the 
people of Burmah. 
urn, bern, v.t.—burned or burnt, burning. 
[A. Sax. bernan, byrnan, beornan, brinnan, 
to burn=Icel. brenna, Dan. brande, O.D. 
bernen, Goth. brinnan, G. brennen, to burn 
Brand, brown, brine, brimstone, &c., are 
nkin.] To consume with fire; to reduce to 
ashes; to injure by fire; to scorch; to act 
on with fire; to expose to the action of fire 
(limestone, bricks); to make into by means 
of fire (to burn charcoal); to affect with a 
burning sensation; to apply a cautery to; 
to cauterize.— To burn daylight, to usearti- 
ficial light before it is dark; to {vaste time. 
[Shak.}—v.i. To be on fire; to flame; to 
suffer from or be injured by an excess of 
heat; to shine; to sparkle; to glow; to 
lecam; to be inilamed with passion or 
esire; to be affected with strong emotion; 
to raze; to be affected with a sensation o 
heat (the cheeks burn); in certain games, 
to be near a concealed object which is 
sought; hence, to be nearly right in 
guessing (colloq.).—n. A hurt or injury 
of the flesh caused by the action of fire, 
—Bumable, bér/na-bl, a. Capable of being 
burnt.—Burner, bér'nér, n. A person who 
burns or sets fire to anything; the part of 
a EE from which the flame issues; the 
part that holds the wick; the jet-piece 
trom which a gas-flame issues —Burning, 
bér'ning, «. Much heated; flaming; 
scorching; vehement; powerful; causing 
excitement, ardour,or enthusiasm (a burn- 
ing question).—B FE „n. A double- 
conyex lens of glass, which, when exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, collects them 
into a focus, where an intense heat is pro- 
duced, £0 that combustible matter may 
be set on fire.—Burning-house, ». The 
furnace in which tin ores are calcined to 
sublime the sulphur from the pyrites.— 
B E-mirror, n A concave mirror, 
usually made of metal, which reflects the 
rays of the sun in such a way as to make 
them converge to a focus, where their 
whole heat is concentrated.—Burnt-ear, n. 
A disease in corn caused by the minute 
pone or seeds of a parasitic mushroom, 
n which the fructitication of the plant 
is destroyed, and, as it were, burnt up.— 
Burnt-offering, Burnt-sacrifice, n. Some- 
thing offered and burnt on an altar as an 
atonement for sin; a sacrifice. — Burnt- 
sienna, si-en'na, n. Earth of Sienna sub- 
mitted to the action of fire, by which it is 
converted into a fine orange-red pigment, 
eased both in oiland water-colour painting. 
urn, burn, n. LA. Sax. burna, a stream, 
a well: Icel. brunnr, D. born, Goth. brun- 
na, G. brunnen, akin toverb to Lurn; comp. 
torrent, from L. torreo, toburn.] A rivulet; 
a brook. [Prov. E. and Sc.] 

Burnish, bér’nish, v.t. [O.Fr. burnir, bur- 

niseant, to polish, to embrown, from brun, 
).H.G. brun, brown. Browx.] To cause 
to ce or become resplendent; to polish 
and make shining by friction; to make 
smooth and lustrous.—v.i.t Togrow bright 
or brilliant; to show conspicuously.—n.t 
Gloss; brightness; lustre.—B er, bér’- 
nish-ér, n. One who or that which bur- 
nishes or makes glossy. 

Burnoose, bér-nüg', n. [Fr. burnous, bour- 
noua, from Sp. al-bornoz, a kind of Moor- 
ish cloak. An Ar. word.) A white woollen 
mantle, with hood, woven in one picce, 
worn by the Arabs, 


note, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull: 


Burnt, bérnt, pret. & pp. of burn. 

Burr,n. Bun. / 

Burrel, bur'el, n. [O.Fr. burel, reddish, from 
L. burrus, red.) A sort of pear, called a 
the red butter pear, from its smooth, de- 
licious soft pulp.—Burrel-fly, ». A kind 
of reddish-coloured gadfly, or breeze. 

Burrel-shot, bur'el-shot, n. [Fr. bourreler, 
to torment.] Small shot, nails, stones, 
pieces of old iron, &c., put into cases, to 
discharged from a cannon at short range; 
an emergency shot. 

Burrh, Burr-stone, bêr, ber’stön,n. A name 
given to certain siliceous or siliceo-calcar- 
cous stones, whose dressed surfaces present 
a burr or keen-cutting texture, whence 
they are much used for millstones. 

Burrock, bur ok, ». LA. Sax. burg, Uurh, a 
hill, and dim. -ock.] A small weir or dam 
in a river to direct the stream to gaps 
where fish-traps are placed. 3 

Burrow, buró, n. [he same word with 
burgh, borough, from A. Sax. beorgan, to 
protect, shelter.] A hole in the groun 
excavated by rabbits, hares, and some 
other animals, asarefuge and habitation. 
—v.i, To make a hole or burrow to lodge 
in; to work a way into or under something; 
to lodge in a burrow or im any d or 
concealed place; to hide.—Burrower, bur- 
o-r, 1. One who burrows; an ani 
which excavates and inhabits burrows.— 
Burrow-duck, n. The sheldrake: so call 
because it makes its nest in holes in soft 
soil. — Burrowing-owl, n. An American 
species of owl which dwells in holes in the 

— 1 n 
urry, béri, a. Lum. x 

Bursa, bér'sa, n. [b.] Anat. a kind of sack.— 
Bursa mucosa, a sack situated nt a joint 
and containing the synovial fluid. 

Bursar, bérsér, n. (Bunse.] A treasurer 
or cash-keeper of a college or of a monas- 
tery; a purser; a student to whom a bur- 
sary is paid. —Bursarship, bérs'ér-ship, n. 
The office of a bursar.—Bursary, bér'sa-ri, 
n. The treasury of a college or — 
an exhibition or scholarship in a Scottis 
academy or university. 

Burse, bers, n. [Fr. bourse, a. purse, bur- 
sary, exchange, from L.L. bursa, a purse 
a skin, leather. Purse.) A purse to hol 
something valuable; one of the official 
insignia of the lord high chancellor of 
England; an exchange; a boursef.—Bursl- 
form, bér'si-form, «. Shaped like a purse; 
sub-spherical. d 

Burst, bérst, v.i —burst, bursting. (A. Sax. 
berstan=Icel, bersta, Dun. briste, brüste, 
D. bersten, O.G. bresten, Mod. G. bersten, 
to burst; same root in Ir. brisaim, Gael. 
bris, brisd, to break.) To fly or break open 
from internal force and with sudden vio- 
lence; to suffer a violent disruption; to 
explode; to become suddenly manifest; to 
rush: with prepositions, adverbs, and ad- 
verbial phrases (to burst out, to burst into 
life).— v.t. To break or rend by force or 
violence; to open suddenly (to bural ones 
bonds, to burst a cannon).—n. A sudden 
disruption; a violent rending; a sudden 
explosion or shooting forth; a rush; an 
outburst.—Bursting-charge, n. Mining, a 
small charge of fine powder, placed in con- 
tact with a charge of coarse powder to 
ensure the ignition of the latter; ordnance, 
the charge of powder required for bursting 
a shell or case-shot. 

Burthen. BURDEN. 

Burton, bér'ton, n. A small tackle formed 
by two blocks or pulleys, uscd in ships to 
set up or tighten the topmost shrouds and 
for various other purposes. , 

Bury, beri, v.£.—buried, burying. [A. Sax. 
byrgan, byrigan, to bury; nllied to beor- 

an, to protect, and thus to burgh, borough, 
arrow, barrow, &c.] To cover with earth 
or other matter; to deposit in n grave when 
dead; to inter; to entomb; to hide; to con- 
ceal; to withdraw or conceal in retirement: 
us o to hide in oblivion (to bury in- 
juries SNP MS beri-ing,n. Burial; 
sepulture. N.T.j—Burlal, ber'i-al, a, The 
act of burying, especially the act of bury- 
ing a deceased person; sepulture; inter- 
ment; the act of depositing a dead 

in the earth, in a tomb or vault, or in the 

water.—Burled, ber'id, p. and a. Interred; 


— — 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 
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hidden by the lapse of time; forgotten.— 
urier, beri-ér, n. One who buries; that 
which buries or covers. : 

Bus, bus, x. An abbreviation of omnibus, 
a street carriage. 

Busby, buzbi, x A military head-dress 
consisting of a fur hat with a bag, of the 
same colour as the facings of the regi- 
ment, hanging from the top over the right 


side. 

Bush, bush, n. (Scandinavian: Dan. busk, 
Sw. buske, a bush=D. bosch, a grove; G. 
busch, a bush. The word passed from the 
Teutonic into the Romance languages, 
and ambush, ambuscade, bosky, bouquet, 
&c., are akin.) A shrub with branches; a 
thick shrub; a branch of a tree, properly 
of A4) fixed or hung out as a tavern sign 
(Sha AT a stretch of shrubby vegetation; 
a district covered with brush-wood, or 
shrubs, trees, &c —To beat about the bush, 
to use circumlocution; to dilly-dally.—v.i. 
To grow thick or bushy.—v.t. To ect bushes 
about; to support with bushes; to use a 
bush-harrow on, — Bushiness, bush'i-nes, 
n. The ouality of 5cing bushy.— Bushy, 
bushi, «. Full of bushes; overgrown with 
shrubs; resombling a bush; thick and 
spreading, like a bush,—Bush-buck, bush’- 
buk, n. (D. bosch-bok.] The name given to 
several species of South African antelopes, 
—Bush-cat, n. The serval. — Bush-fight- 
ing,n. A mode of fighting in which the 
combatants scatter, and fire from behind 
the shelter of trees and bushes,—Bush- 
harrow, n, An implement of husbandry 
for harrowing, consisting of a frame with 
three or more bars, in which bushes are 
interwoven.—Bushman, bush'man, 1. A 
woodsman; 2 settler in the bush or forest 
districts of a new country, as Australia; an 
aboriginal of Bushmanland, near the Cape 
of Good Hope; a Bosjesman.—Bush-ranger, 
n. In Australia, one who takes to the 
‘bush,’ or woods, and lives by robbery.— 
Bush-shrike,n. A speciesof ant-bird found 
in the hotter latitudes of America, 

Bush, bush, a. [Parallel form of box, from 
D. bus, a box, a bush; G. büchse, a box, 
the bush of a wheel.] A lining of harder 
material let into an orifice (as tor an axle) 
to guard against wearing by friction.—v.f, 
To furnish with a bush.—Bush-metal, n. 
Hard brass; gun-metal; a composition of 

copper and tin, used for journals, bearings 

of shafts, &c, 
Bushel, bush’el, n. [O.Fr. bussel, L.L. 
bussellus, a dim. form from bussida, Tor 
buxida, pyxida, from Gr. pyxis, a box.] 
A dry measure containing 5 gallons or 4 
pecks. The imperial bushel has n capacity 
of 2218192 cubic inches, and holds $0 Ibs. 
avoirdupois of distilled water at the tem- 
perature of 62° Fahr. with the barometer 
at 30 inches; a vessel of the capacity of a 
bushel, ` s 

Business, biz'nes, n. [This word, though 
with the form of an ordinary abstract 
noun from busy, has lost the meaning of 
state of being busy, busy-ness.] A mat- 
ter or affair that engages n. person's time, 
care, and attention; that which one docs 
for a livelihood; occupation; employment; 
mercantile concerns, or traffic in general; 
the proper duty; what belongs to one to 
do; task or object undertaken; concern; 
right of action or —— affair; 
point; matter, —a. Relating to or con- 
nected with business, traffic, trade, &c. 

Busk, busk, n. [Fr. buse, busque, probably 
from It. busto, bust, boddice, by change 
of letter.] A piece of steel, whalebone, or 
wood, somewhat elastic, worn by women 
to stiffen or support their stays. 

Busk, busk, v.t. i. & r. [From Icel. bilask, 
to get one’s self ready, a contraction of 
bia sik, from bia, to prepare, and sik (=G. 
sich), one’s self. ask is similarly formed. 
Bound, on the point of going, is from 
same verb. Old English and Scotch.] To 


——— equip; dress. 

uskin, bus'kin, n. [For broskin, bruskin, 

a dim. from D. broos, n. buskin, akin to 
brogue.) A kind of half-boot or high shoe 
covering the foot and leg to the middle of 
— calf; the pss o E by ancient 

€ actors; drama a8 oppose 

o ody. Buskined, bus'kind, a. BC | 
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89 
ing buskins; pertaining to tragedy; 
tragic. 

Buss, bus, n. [Same as G. bus, Sw. pues, a 
kiss; comp. also Ir. and Gael. bus, a mouth, 
nlip.] A kiss; a salute with the lips.—v.t. 
(Comp. O. and Prov. G. bussen, Sw, pussa, 
to kiss.] To kiss; to salute with the lips. 

Buss, bus, n. [O.Fr. busse, L.l. bussa, a 
kind of boat; really the same word as boz.] 
A small vessel, from 50 to 70 tons burden, 
and carrying two masts, used in herring- 
fishing. 

Bussu-palm, bus'só-püm, n. A palm found 
in the swamps of the Amazon, 10 to 15 feet 
high, and hav ing leaves often 30 fect long 
by 4 to 5 feet in breadth 

Bust, bust,n. [Fr. buste, It. and Sp. busto, 
L.L. bustum, from busta, a small box, L. 
buxida. Box.) A sculptured figure of a 
person showing only the head, shoulders, 
and breast; the chest or thorax. | 

Bustard, bustérd, n. [0.Fr. bistarde, a 
corruption of L. avis tarda; lit. slow bird.] 
A bird bolonging to the order of the run- 
ners, but approaching the waders. The 
great bustard is the largest European bird, 
the male often weighing 30 Ibs. 


Bustle, bus'l, v.i.—buatled, bustling. (Same ' 


word as Icel. bustla, to bustle, to splash 
in water; bustl, bustle, a splash. ] Todisplay 
activity with a certain amount of noise or 
agitation; to be active and stirring. — n. 
Activity with noise and agitation; stir; 
hurry-scurry; tumult.—Bustler, bus'lér, 
*. One who bustles; an active stirring 
person. — Bustling, busling, a. Moving 
netively with noise or agitation; active; 
busy; stirring. 

Bustle, bus], n. [Perhaps for buakle, a 
dim. of busk, a support for a lady's stays. 
A pad worn by ladies for the purpose o 
giving a greater rotundity or prominence 
to the back part of the body immediately 
below the waist. : : ^ 

Busy, bizi, a. [O.E. bisy, A. Sax. bysig, 


bisig=D. bezig, L.G. c busy; further ` 


affinities doabtful. Employed with con- 
stant nttention; engaged about somethinz 
that renders interruption inconvenient ; 
oceupied without cessation; constantiy in 
motion; meddling with or prying into the 
affairs of others; officious; causing or spent 
in much employment (a busy day).—v.t.— 

busied, busying. Toemploy with constant 
ettention; to keep engaged; to make o: 

keep busy: often rel, — Busybody, bizi- 
bod-i,n. One who officiously concerns him- 
self or herself with the affairs of others.— 
Busybodyism, biz'i-bod-i-izm, n. The habit 
of busying one's self about other people's 
affairs — Busily, biz'i-li, adv. In a busy 
manner; with constant occupation; 1m- 
portunately ; officiously.— Business, See 
separate art. 

But, but. Originally a prep. and still often 
to be so regarded, though also an adv. an 
frequently a conj. [A. Sax. bútan, with- 
out, out of, unless—be, by, and útan, out, 
without.) Except; besides; unless (all, 
none but one); save or excepting that; were 
it not (commonly followed by that); only; 
merely; simply (I do but jest); sometimes 
equivalent to, that . . . not (who knows 
but or but that he may); as an adversative 
conj. equivalent to, on the contrary; on 
the other hand; yet; still; however; never- 
theless. 

Butcher, buch'ér, n. [Fr. boucher, from 
boue, a he-goat (from G. bock, a goat- 
E. buck), the males being killed for food, 
the females kept for milk.] One whose 
trade is to kill beasts for food; one who 
deals in meat; one who kills in à cruel or 
bloody manner.—v.t. To kill or slaughter 
for food or for market; to murder in a 
bloody or barbarous manner.—Butcherly,{ 
buch’er-li, a. Cruel ; savage; murderous. 
[otek = vM. buch'ér-i, n. The 
yusiness of slaughtering cattle for the 
table or for market; murder committed 
with unusual barbarity; great slaughter. 
—Butcher-bird, n. A name given to the 
shrikes from their habit of suspendin 
their prey, ns a butcher does his meat, an 
then pulling it to pieces and devouring 
itat their leisure.—Butcher-meat,n. The 
flesh of animals slaughtered by the butch- 
er for food.—Butcher's-broom, n. A stiff 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


zu, then; th, thin; 


erect spiny-leaved shrub belonging to the 
lily family, often made into brooms for 
sweeping butcher's blocks. 
Butler, but/lér, a. [O.E. boteler, from L.L. 
tellarius, a butler, from botellua, a bottle. 
BorrLe.) A servant or officer in a house- 
hold whose principal business is to take 
charge of the liquors, — &c.—Butler- 
ship, but'lér-ship, n. The office of a but- 


er. 

Butt, but, n. (O.Fr. bot, bout, the end o 
extremity of a thing, Pr. — ead afm: 
goal, also butte, a butt used in shooting; 
from M.H.G. bösen, to strike, to beat, a 
word akin to E. beat.) The end or extrem- 
ity of a thing, particularly the larger end 
of a thing, as of a piece of timber or of s 
felled tree; the thick end of a musket, 
fishing-rod, whip-handle, Ee: an irregu- 
larly shaped piece of land, as an outiyini 
piece left unploughed at the end of a elds 
the end of a plank or piec? of timber 
which unites with another eudways in a 
ship's side or bottom; also, the joining of 
two such pieces; the thickest and stoutest 
part of tanned ox-hides; a mark to be shot 
at; the point where a mark is set or fixed 
to be shot at; the object of aim; the person 
at whom ridicule, jests, or contempt is 
directed; a goal; a bound (Shak.); rifle- 
practice, the hut, embankment, or other 

wrotection in which the marker sits,— 

utt-end,n. The largest thickest, or blunt 
end of anything. — Butt-shaft,! n. An 
arrow. [Shak.]. 

Butt, but, v.t.&i. [Fr. bouter, O.Fr. boter, 
to push, to butt. Burt, an end.) To strike 
by thrusting the head against, as an ox or 
a ram; to have a habit of so striking.—n. 
(In the first sense directly from the verb; 
in second from Fr. botte, a pass or thrust 
in fencing.] A push or thrust given by 
the head of an animal:a thrust in fencing. 
—Butter, but’cr,n. Ananimal that butts. 

Butt, but, n. (O.Fr. boute, Fr. botte, a boot, 
n butt, the two having a considerable re- 
semblance. Door.] A large cask; a measure 
of 126 gallons of wine or 2 hogsheads, or 
108 gallons of beer. 


Butte, baba [Fr.] A term applied toa 


detached hill or ridge of no great height 
rising abruptly in the Rocky Mountain 
region of America. 


Butter, but'ér, n. [A. Sax. buter, butor, 


from L. butyrum, from Gr. boutyron, but- 
ter, from bous, an ox, and tyros, cheese. 
An oily or unctuous substance obtain 

from cream or milk by churning; old chem. 
aterm applied to certain anhydrous, me- 
tallic chlorides of buttery consistency and 
fusibility.— Vegetable buttera,aname given 
to certain vegetable oils, from their re- 
semblance to butter.— Rock butter, a pecu- 
liar mineral composed of alum com in 

with iron, of the consistence and appear- 
ance of soft butter, appearing as a pasty 
exudation from aluminiferous rocks. 
—v.t. To smear with butter; to flatter 
grossly (vulgar). — Butter- bird, n. A 
name given to the rice-bunting.—Butter- 
boat, n. A vessel for tho table in which 
melted butter, intended to be used as a 
sauce, is contained. — Buttercup, but'ér- 
kup, n. A name given to seve es 
of Ranunculus, a common field-plant with 
bright yellow flowers.—Butterfly, but'ér- 
fli, 7. ithe reason for the name is doubt- 
ful; probably it was originally given to a 
common yellow & — The common 
English name of the diurnal Jepidop- 
terous insects (the nocturnal ones being 
moths), in their last and fully develop 

state, having four wings often decked with 
the most beautiful colours, and a suctorial 
mouth; Jig. a person whose attention is 
given u to a variety of trifles —— 
a showily dressed, vain and g + 
— Butterine, but'ér-in, n. An artificial 
butter made from animal fat, churned 
with milk and water, or from milk churned 
with some swect butter and the yolks of 
eggs, the whole of the contents of the 
churn in the latter case being converted 
into butterine.—Butter-knife, n. A blunt, 
and generally ornamented, knife used for 
cutting butter at table.—Butter-man, n. 
A man who sells butter.—Butter-milk, n. 
The milk that remains after the butter is 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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separated from it.—Butter-mould, n. A 
mould in which pats of butter are shaped 
and stamped.—Butter-nut, n. The fruit 
of a North American trce akin to the wal- 
nut, so called from the oil it contains; also 
the fruit of one or two lofty hard-wood 
trees growing in Guiana.—Butter-Scotch 
but'er-skoch, n. The name given to a kind 
of toffee containing a considerable admix- 
ture of butter.—Butter-tongs, n. pl. A kind 
of tongs with *lat blades for slicing and 
lifting utter.—Butter-tooth,n. A broad 
fore-tooth.—Butter-tree, n. A species of 
rican tree, the seeds of which yon a 
substance like butter, called shea-butter, 
—Butterwort, but'ér-wért,u. A European 
lant growing in bogs or soft grounds, the 
eaves of which are covered with soft, pel- 
lucid, glandular hairs, which secrete a 
glutinous liquorthat catchessmall insects, 
—Buttery, but’cr-i,a. Having the quali- 
ties or appearance of butter. 
ut'ér-j, n. [Originally botelerie, 
n plate for bottles, but altered to buttery 
from butter being also Kept in it.) An 
a ment in a household, in which wines, 
quors; and provisions are kept; in some 
colleges, a room where refreshments are 
kept for sale to the students — Buttery- 
bàr,n. A ledze on the top of the M 
hatch on" which to rest tankards. {shak.] 
——— n. A hatch or half- 
door Kv ng entrance to the buttery. 
Buttock, but'ok, n. [Dim. of butt.) The 
ee or the protuberant ‘part of an ani- 
mal behind. 

n, butn, n. [Fr. bouton, a button, a 
bud, from bouter, to push. Burr, to thrust, 
Berr,an end.] A small round or roundish 
object of bone, ivory, metal, wood, mother- 


of-pearl, &c., used for fastening the parts 
of dress, by being passed into a hole, slit, 


or loop, or sometimes attached as mere 
ornament; something resembling a but- 
ton; a round knob or protuberance; the 
small disc at the end of fencing foils, &c. 
The plural used as a singular is a col- 
Joquixl or slang term for a page bov, 
from the buttons on his jacket.—v.t. To 
attach a button or buttons to; to fasten 
with n button or buttons; to inclose or 
e secure with buttons. — v.i. To be 
capable of being buttoned (his coat will 
not button).— Button-bush, n. A North 
American shrub of the cinchona family, 
£0 on account of its globular tlower- 
heads.—Button-hole.n. The hole or loop 
in which a button isfastened.—v.t. Toseize 
a man by the button or button-hole and 
detain him in conversation against his will. 
— «wood, n. A common name in 
America for the western plane-tree ; also 


the same as 1 

Buttress, but’ n. [O.E. lutrasze, bote- 

raze, &c., from Fr. bouter, to thrust (BUTT), 
or a modification of brattice, bretöche.) A 

ecting support of masonry built on to 

the exterior of a wall, especially common in 
churches in the Gothic style, fig. any pro 
or —— ía Luttresa of the constitution]. 
—v.t. To support by a buttress; to prop. 

Butty, but'i, n. A person who raises 

* b — ai Mad peice per ton, 
employing men to wor. 

But Bu , bü-ti-rà'shus, bn’- 


ti-rus, a. [Fro butyrum, butter. BuT- 





E 


rd letter in the English alphabet 
second of the consonants, origin- 
having the sound of k, now ha 


normal scale, answering to 
ren the Italians and the wt of the 
Saaba, kü'n-lha, n, [Ar., from bah, a cube, 
An oblong stone ed within the grea 
nt Mecea containing the famous 

or Ke presented by the 


— enel Gabriel to Abraharn: sometimes ex- 
. ‘bended to the temple itself. 


—— Fito, far, fat, fal 


(^ 


adv. 
B 


: 


Having the qualities of butter; re- 


TER. 1 
tyric, bü-tirik, a. 


sembling butter.— 
Pertaining to or derived from butter: 
a tern T to an acid obtained from 
butter, ard also occurring in perspiration, 
1lesh-juice, Ae, 
eous, buk'sc-us, a. [L. bureus, from 
burus, the box-tree.] Pertaining to the 
box-tree or resembling it. 
Buxom, buk’sum, a. LA. Sax. buhsom,com- 
liant, obedient, from búgan, to bend, to 
Tow, and term. -8071, -2071€, às in blifheeomne, 
&c.;* D. buigzaam, G. biegeaih, tlexible, 
tractable, are exactly similar.] Yielding 
to pressure}; flexible or elastic (Mil) t; 
obedient?; healthy and cheerful; brisk; 
jolly; lively and vigorous: applied especi- 
ally to women.—Buxonly, buk'sum-li,adv. 
In a buxom manner; briskly; vigorously. 
—Buromncss, buk’sum-nes, n. à 
Buy, bi, v.t—bought ipret. & pp.), buying. 
(O.E. bygge., buoge, A. Sax. bicgan, bycgan, 
to buy; Goth. bauen, to buy. Hence aby.) 
To acquire by paying a price to the satis- 
faction of the seller; to purchase: opposed 
to sell ; to get, acquire, or procure for any 
kind of equivalent (to buy 1avour with flat- 
tery}; to bribe; to corrupt or pervert by 
paying a consideration.— To buy in, to buy 
or the owner at a public sale, especially 
when an insufficient price is otffered.— 70 
buy off, to release from military service by 
a payment; to get rid of the opposition of 
by paying; to purchase the non-interven- 
tion of.—To buy out, to purchase the share* 
or shares of a person in a commercial con- 
cern, the purchaser thus taking the place 
of the seller.—To buy over, to detach by a 
ribe or consideration from one party and 
attach to the opposite party.—Buyer, bi'ér, 
n. One who buys; a purchaser, 
Buzz, buz, v.i. | Purely imitative of the 
sound. Comp. It. buzzicare, to buzz, whis- 


“sper. ] To make a low hissing sound, as 


that of bees; to whisper; to speak with a 
low hissing voice.—v.t. To whisper; to 
spread or report by, whispers;. to spread 
secretly. —n. A continuous humming 
sound, as of bees; a low whispering hum; 
a report circulated secretly and cau- 
tiously ; a general confused conversation. 
—Buzzer, buz'ér, n. One who buzzes; a 
‘whisperer; one who is busy in telling tales 
secretly. [Shak.]J—Buzzingly, buzing-li, 
Vith a low humming sound 
, buzérd, n. [Fr. buzard, busard, 
from buse, a buzzard, and term. -ard, busz 
being from L.L. busio, for L. buteo, a buz- 
zard.) A name for certain large raptorial 
birds of the falcon family, with short weak 
Jen ¡2 Lee a — — 
d, prep. LA. Sax. bi, big, by; O. Sax. 
OF ris. ta, D. bij, G. bei, Goth. bi. Often 
as a prefix in form be.] Near; close to; 
near along with motion past; through or 
with, denoting the author, producer, or 
agent, means, instrument, or cause; ac- 
cording to; by direction, authority, or ex- 
ample of (by his own account, ten by the 
clock, a rule to live by); at the rate of; in 
the ratio or proportion of (by the yard, by 
the dozen); to the amount or number of 
(larger by half, older by ten years); during 
the course of; within the compass or period 
of (by day); not later than (by this time, 
by two o'clock) In oaths or adjurations 





C. 


Caaing-whale, ka'ing-whül, n. 
name,from the verb to ca’, that is, to drive, 

use these whales can be driven like 
cattle.] The round-headed porpoise, a 
cetaceous animal of the dolphin family, 
ne a pasu colour, and attaining the length 


of 24 fect. 

Cab, kab, n. [Heb.] A Hebrew dry men- 
sure containing according to one estimate 
? pints, according to another 4. 

Cab, kab, n. [Abbrev. of cabriolct.] A kind 

of hackney ze with two or four 

wheels, drawn by one horse. — Cabman, 
kab'man, n. A man who drives a cab.— 


[A Scotch 


— — — — — — — — — — — 


mt, met, hör; pine, pin; nóte,not,müoye; tübe, tub, byll; oil, pound; t, Se. abune—the Fr. u, 


it comes before whatis invoked —— 
to (by heaven).—7'wo by two, day by da 
picce by piece, &c., each two, each day, eac 
piece, taken separately or singly.— Five 
fest by four, measuring five feet one way 
and four the other.—«. Side; secondary: 
used only in composition, as by-path, 
play, dy-street, &c.—adv, Near; in the same 

ace with; at hand; aside (to stand Ly, to 
ay a thing by); sous to pass ito run by); #0 + 
as to be past or over (the time went 6yl.— 
By and by inthe nearfuture; soon; present- 
ly.—By, Bye, bi,n. A thing not directly 
aimed at; something not the iminediateo 
ject of regard; as, by the by, or by the bye, 
that is, by the way, in passing.—By-blow, 
n. A side or accidental blow (CM. ); an illegi- 
timate child (vulzarj—By-end,a. Private 
end; secret. purpose or advantage. — By- 

one, bi'gon, a. Past; gone by.—Bygones, 
bi’gonz, n. pl. What is gone by and past. 
—By-lane, a. A private lane, or one out 
of the usual road. — By-name,? n. Nick- 
name, —By-past, bi’past, a. Past; gone 
by. [Shak.)—By-path, By-road, By-street, 
By-way, n. A path, road, street, or 
which is secondary to n main road, street, 
&c.; a lesser, private, or obscure — 
play, ». Action carried on aside, and 
commonly in dumb-show, while the main 
action proceeds; action not intended to be 
observed by some of the persons present. 
—By-product, », A secondary produci; 
something obtained, as in à manufactur- 
ing process, in addition to the princi 
product or inaterial.—By-stander, n. Une 
who stands by or near; an onlooker or 
spectator; one present but taking no part 
in what is going — — n. A com- 
mon saying; a proverb. 

By-law, Bye-law, bi'ln, 2. [From the Scand. 
by, a town, the termination in Whitby and 
other names, and law; Dan. by-lov, a mu- 
nicipal law; Sw. by-lag,a by-law.) A local 


„or private law; n law made by an incor 


porated body, as a railway company, for 
the regulation of its own affairs, or the 
affairs intrusted to its care. | 

Byre, hir, n. [A Scandinavian, wordeE. 
bower.) A cow-house. (Scotch. 

Dyssus, bis'us, n. pl. Byssi, bisi. [L. bys- 
gua, Gr. byssos, fine linen or cotton.) Zool 
a long, lustrous, and silky bunch of fila- 
ments by which certain bivalve molluscs, 
as the oyster, are attached to fixed objects 
bot. the stipe of certain fungi, — Bytza- 
ceous, bis-si'shus,a. Resembling a byssus; 
consisting of fine silky filaments,—Byssif- 
erous, bis-sif'ér-us,a. Producing a byssus.— 
Byzeine, bis'in, a. Madeof byssus; havinga 
silky or flax-likeappearance,.-Byssoid,bis- 
oid,a. Having the appearance of byssi;bof. 
exhibiting a fringed structure with th 


* of unequal lengths. — Byssolite, bis'o-lit, 


m. [-lite=Gr. lithos, stone.) A name given 
to the finer fibrous varicties of filament- 
ous minerals, as amianthus, tremolite, 
actinolite, &c. - A E 

Byzant, Byzantine, biz'ant, biz-an'tin, m. 
Same as Bezant (which see). 

Byzantine, Byzantian, biz-an'tin or biz” 
an-tin, bizan'shi-an, a. Pertaining to 
Byzantium, at one time the capital of the 
Eastern Roman Empire, now, under the 
name of Constantinople, the capital of the 
Ottoman Empire. 


Cab.stand, n. A place where cabs stand 
for hire. be 

Cabal, ka-bal’, x. [Fr. cabale, the cabala, 
an intrigue, a cabal. Canara.) Ek 
secret artifices of a few persons united in ` 
some design; a number of persons united — 
in some close design, usua ly to promote 
their private views in church or state by 
intrigue; n junto; pecially a name 
given to a ministry of Charles ÍT., consist- 
ng of Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Ar 
lington, and Lauderdale, the initials of 
whose names happened to compose the 
word.—v.i.—eaballed, caballing. To form 













. ist, n. 
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a cabal; to intrigue; to unite in secret ar- 
tifices to effect some design. — Caballer, 
ka-bal'lér,n. One who cabals. 

Cabala, Cabbala, kal'a-la, n. [Heb. qab- 
bald, reception, the cabala or mysterious 
doctrine received traditionally from gábal, 
to take or reccive.] A mysterious kind of 
scienceor learning among Jewish rabbins, 
transmitted by oral tradition, serving for 
the interpretation of difficult passages of 
Scripture.—Cabalism, kab‘al-izm,n. The 
science of the cabalists —Cabalist, kab'al- 

A Jewish doctor who professes the 
study of the cabala. —Cabalístic, Cabalis 
tical, kab-al-ist'ik, kab-alistik-al, a. Per- 
taining to the cabala; containing an occult 
meaning.—Cabalistically, kab-nl-ist'ik-al- 
li, adv. In the manner of the cabalists 
Caballine, kab’al-lin, a. [L. caballinua, 
from caballus, a horse.] Pertaining to or 
suited for a horse (caballine aloes),.—n. A 
coarse kind of aloes used 25 a mediciue for 

107308, 

Cabaret, kab/a-ret, n. [Fr] A tavem; a 
house where liquors are retailed. 

Cabas, kæ-bii, n. [Fr., of Ar. origin.) A 
lady's tlat work-basket or reticule 
Cabbage, kab'àj, a. [O.E. cabbish, cabage, 
from Fr. cabus, O.Fr. choux cabus, a large- 
headed cabbage —cabus, cabuce, large- 
headed, from I. eaput, u hend.) A well- 
known vegetable of several varieties, the 
kinds most cultivated being the common 
cabbage, the savoy, the broccoli, and the 
cauliflower; the common cabbage forms 
its leaves into dense rounded heads, the 
inner leaves being blanched,--v.i. To form a 
head like that of a cabbace in growing.— 
Oabbage-butterlly,». A large white but- 
terfly, the larvæ of which destroy cruci- 
ferous plants, especially of the cabbage 
tribe.—Cabbage-moth, a. A large dusky- 
coloured moth having a grecnish-black 
caterpillar which feeds on cabbages. — 

-Oabbage-palm, Cabbaze-tree, n. A West 
Indian palin, having a simple unbranched 
slender stem growing to a great height, 
and so called from the young unexpand- 
ed leaves being eaten as a vegetable.— 
Cabbage-rose, n. A very fracrant species 
of rose of many varicties, having a large, 
rounded, and compact tlower.—Cabbage- 
worm, n. The larva or caterpillar of a 
butterfly or moth infesting cabbages. ` 

Cabbage, kab’aj, v.t.—cabbaged, cabbaging. 

Fr. cabasser, to put in a cabas or basket; 
rence, to hoard, steal, Canas.] To a 
loin, especially to purloin pieces of cloth 
after cutting out à carment.—n. A cant 
name for anything filched, more particu- 
larly, cloth purloined by one who cuts out 
garments. 

Cabbala, Cabbalism, &c.,n. CABALA, Can- 
ALISM, &C. 

Cabble, kabi, pt or i.-—cabbled, cabblina. 
Metal. to break the masses of partially 
finished iron into pieces, to be again heated 
in a furnace and wrought or hammered 
into bar-iron.—Cabbler, kalVlér, n. One 


who cabbles, 
vr ka-bi'sa, n, [Pg., lit. a head.] A 
fine kind of Indian silk: a money of ac- 


count on the west coast of Africa. 

Caber, kü'bér, n. [Gacl, cabar, a pole, a 
stake, a rafter.] In Highland games, a 
long undressed stem of a tree, used for 
tossing as a feat of strength. 

Cabin, kab'in,n. [From W. caban, a cabin, 
dim. of cab, a kind of hut; Ir. and Gael. 
caban, a cabin.] A small room or inclosed 

Ince; a cottage; a hut or small house or 

abitation, especially one that is poorly 
constructed ; an apartment in a ship for 
ollicers or passengers.—v.i. To live in a 
cabin; to lodge. [Shak.i—v.t. To confine 
as in a cabin. [Shak.]— Cabin-boy,». A 
boy whose duty is to wait on the officers 
and passengers on board of a ship. 

Cabinet, kab’in-ct,n. [Fr. cabinet, a closet, 
receptacle of curiosities, &c., a dim. form, 
ultimately from the Celtic. Canix.] A 
small room, closet, or retired apartment; 
a private room in which consultations are 
held; hence, the select or secret counsel 
of a prince or executive government; the 
collective body of ministers who direct 
the government of a nation or country: 
go called from the apartment in which the 


ch, Se. loch; E, go; 





* household furniture, such às cabinets, 


- from L. capio, to take.] 


meetings were originally held; a piece of 
furniture consisting of a chest or box, 
with drawers and doors.—Cabinet-council, 
n. The confidential council of a prince or 
executive magistrate; a council of cabinet 
ministers pale mis privacy pea 
upon public affairs; a select numbe 

confidential counsellors.—Cabinet-maker, 
n. A man whose occupation is to make 


side, boards, tables, &c. 
Cable, ka'bl, n. [Fr. câble, a rope, from 
L.L. capulum, caplum, a rope, A halter, 
A large strong 
rope, usually of 3or4 strands of hemp, ora 
chain, such as is used to retain n vessel at 


anchor; arch. a moulding with its surface |* 


cut in imitation of the twisting of a rope; 
also, a cylindrical moulding in the tiute 
of n column and partly filling it. — 
Cables length, a nautical measure, one 
tenth of a sea mile, or about 100 fathoms. 
—Nubmarine or electric telegraph cable, a 
cable by which telegraphic messages are 
conveyed through the ocean;usually com- 
pozed of a single wire of pure copper, or of 
several wires, embedded 1n a compound of 
gutta-percha and resinous substances, £0 
as to be compacted into one solid strand, 
encircled by layers of gutta-pereha«or in- 
din-rubber, hemp or jute padding, and 
coils of iron wire.—v.t.—cabled, cabling. To 
fasten with a cable; arch.to fill (the flutes of 
columns) with cables or cylindrical pieces. 
—Cablegram, kü'bl-gram, ». A message 
by cable.—Cable-moulding, n. See above. 

Cabob, ka-hob’, a. Per.] An oriental dish 
consisting generally of a neck or loin of 
mutton cut in pieccs and roasted, dressed 
with onions, eggs, spices, &c. 1 

Caboose, ka-bós', n. [From D. kabuis, a 
caboose or ship's galley; Dan. kabys, Sw. 
kabusa, kalnjssa, a caboose, L.G. kabuse, 
kabüse, a little room or hut; probably from 
game root as cabin] The cook-room or 
kitchen of a ship; the galley, 

Cabriole, kab/ri-0], n. [Fr. cabriole, t goat- 
leap; L.L. —— goat, from L. caper, 
a goat.) A leap or curvet of a horse: a 
capriole.— Cabriolet, kab-rö-0-la, n. (Er, 
cabriolet, dim. from cabriole, a goat-leap.] 
A one-horse carriage; a cab. 

Cabrit, kab'rit, n. The prong-horned ante- 
lope of North America. 

Cacao, ka-ká'o, n. [Fr. Sp. Pe. cacao, from 
Mexican cucauatl, cacao.) The chocolate- 
tree, a small tree 16 to 15 feet high, a na- 
tive of the West Indies, and much culti- 
vated in the tropics of both hemispheres 
on account of its seeds, from which cocoa 
(a corruption of the word cacao) and cho- 
colate are prepared. 

Cachalot, kash'a-lot or kash-a-15, n. [Fr. 
cachalot, from Catalan quichal, a tooth, 
lit. therefore toothed whale.] A very 
large cetaceous mammal, the blunt-headed 
sperm-whale, having a head of enormous 
size, containing a large receptacle filled 
with spermaceti: sperm-oil and ambergris 
are also obtained from this animal. 

Cache, kash, n. [Fr.] A hole in the ground 
in which travellers hide and preserve pro- 
visions which it is inconvenient to carry. 

Cachet, ka-shü, n. [Fr., from cacher, to 
conceal.] A seal.—Lettre de cachet, a pri- 
vate letter of state: a name given especi- 
ally to letters bearing the private seal Mf 
the French kings, often employed as arbi- 
trary warrants of imprisonment for an 
indefinite period. 

Cachexy, Cachexia, ka-kek’si, ka-kek’si-a, 
n. (Gr, kachexia, from kakos, ill, and hexis, 
habit, from echó, to have.] A morbid state 
of the bodily system, the result of disease 
or of intemperate habits.—Cachectic, Ca- 
chectical, ka-kek^tik, ka-kek’tik-al, a. 
Having or pertaining to cachexy. 

Cachinnation, kak-in-ná'shon, n. (Li. cach- 
innatio, trom cachinno, to laugh; imitative 
of the EM Loud or immoderate 
laughter. — Cachinnatory, ka-kin'a-to-ri, 

a. Of or pertaining to cachinnation; 
laughing loudly. 

Cacholong, kash'o-long, n. [Cach, the name 
of a river in Bucharia, and cholong, a Cal- 
mue word for stone.] A mineral of tho 
quartz family, a variety of opal, and so 
often called Pearl-opal, usually milk- 


j job; ù, Pr, Lon: ng,sing; Tu, then; th, thin; 


Cactus, Kaktus, n. [L., from Gr. 





Caddice, Caddis, kad'is, n. [From 





ish or yellowish- 


white, sometimes 
ghtly translucent at 


white, opaque or 
the edges. 


Cachou, ku-shö, n. [Fr. Same as cashew.] 


A swectmeat generally in the form of a 
pill, and made of the extract of liquorice, 
cashew-nut, gum, &c., to remove an 
offensive breath. 


Cacique, kn-stk’,n. Cazique. 
Cackle, 


giggle, cuchi: 
[i ca nna- 
such as that 


a tattler. 

Cacodemon, Cacodiemon, kak-5-dYmon, n. 
[Gr- kakos, evil, and daimón, a demon.) 
Au evil spirit; a devil. [Shak.} d 

Cacoethes, kak-5-6'thez, n. [L. cacocthes, 
from Gr. kakoéthea, a habit, an itch 
for doing something—kakos, vicious, and 
éthos, custom, habit.] A bad custom or 
habit.—Cacocthea scribendi, a diseased pro- 
INN for writing; an itch for author- 
ship. 


Cacography, ka-kog’ra-fi, n. [Gr 


bad, and graphd, to —— Bad spelling 
or writing.—Cacographic, kak-0-grafik, a. 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
cacography or bad writing or spelling; il 
AV 


ritten. 
Cacolet, kak-o-li, n. Fr] A kind of chair 


fixed on the back of a mule or horse for 
carrying travellers in mountainous dis- 
tricts, or sick or wounded persons. 
Cacology, ka-kol’o-ji, n. (Gr, kakologia— 
kakos, bad, and logos, word.] Dad speak- 
ing; bad choice of word 


S. 
Cacophony, ka-kof'o-ni, x. [Gr. kakophónia 
Kt 


—kakos, bad, and phone, sound, voice.] A 
disagreeable vocal sound; discord.—Caco- 
pae Cacophonous, kak-ö-fö’nik, ka- 
cof'o-nus, a, Sounding harshly. 

kaktos, 


a 
prickly plant.] A succulent, spiny, and 
usually leafless shrub of numerous specie 
natives of tropical America, the fruit o 
some being edible, and many be - 
tivated in conservatories for their showy 
flowers and curious stems.— us, 
kak-ti’shus,a. Relating to or resembling 
the cactus. 


Cad, kad, n. [An abbreviation of cadet.) 


A slang term applied originally to vari- 
ous classes of persons of a low grade, as 
hangers-on about inn-yards, messe 
errand- boys, Ae: now extended to 
mean, vulgar fellow of whatever 


rank. 
Cadastre, ka-das'tér, n. (Fr. cadastre, a 


survey and valuation of property, from 
L.L. capitastrum, register for a poll-tax, 
from L. caput, the head.] A detailed sur- 
vey e S — as the SH of an assess- 
ment for fiscal purposes, &c. 

ka-das'tral, a. Pertaining to or having 
the character of a cadastre. 


Cadaverous, ka-dav’ér-us, a. [L. cadaver- 


osus, from cadaver, y dead from cado, 
to en Pertaining toa body body; espe- 
cially, having the appearance or colour of 
a dead human body: pale; wan; g F 
—Cadaverously, ka-dav'ér-us-li, adv. Ina 
cadaverous manner.—Cadaverousness, ka- 
dav'ér-us-nes, t. 

W. cad- 


ach, x rag, — kind of — Fee 
rough or ragged covering e 

The larva of the eaddice-tly —Caddice-fly. 

Caddis-fly, n. A neuropterous insect, 
called also the May-jly, the larva or grub 
of which forms for itself a case of small 
roots, sta stones, shells, &c., and lives 
under water till ready to emerge from the 


daddy, äu n. E? of calty, a 


sm kage of tea, Malay kati,a weight 
equivalent to 13 1b.] A small box for 
keeping tea. 


Cade, küd, n. [L. cadus, a cask.] A barrel 


or cask; a cade of herrings == 500. 


o, küd, n. A sheep-tick. 
, kü'dens, n. LL.L. cadentia, a fall- 


w,wig; wh, whig; zh,asure, 





CADET 


ing, from l. cado, to fall. Chance is the 
same word.) A decline; a state of falling 
or sinking; the general tone or modulation 
of the voice in reading or reciting; tone; 
sound; rhythm; measure; mus. a short 
succession of notes or chords at the close 

of a musical passage or phrase; also a 

shake or trill, run, or division, introduced 

ns an ending or as a means of return to 

the first subject. — Cadent,} ka' dent, a. 
Falling down; sinking. [Shak.}—Cadenza, 
ka-den'za, n. [It.] Mus. an embellish- 
ment made at the end of a melody, either 
actually extempore or of an impromptu 
character; also, a running passage at the 
conclusion of a vocal piece. 
Cadet, ka-det', m. LES, cadet, O.Fr. capdet, 
contr. from ‘LL. capitettum, dim. of L. 
caput, the head ; lit. little head or chicf.] 

A younger or youngest son; a junior male 
member of a noble family; a younz man 
in training for the rank of an officer in 
thearmy or ve Meere , ka-dct'ship, 

n. The state of being a cadet; the rank 
or office of a cadet. 

, knj'ér, n. [Perhaps from O.Fr. 
cagier, one who carried about falcons or 
other birds in a cage forsale.) Anitinerant 
huckster or hawker. X s 

kadi or ká'di, n. [Turk] A judge in 

civil affairs among the Turks; usually the 
udge of a town or village. 

ean, Cad , kad-mc'an, kad'mi-an, 

a. Relating to Cadmus, a legendary prince 
of ancient Grecce, who is said to have in- 
troduced the sixteen simple letters of the 
Greek alphabet, thence called Cadmcan 
letters, — Cadmean victory, a victory in 
which the victors suffer as much as the 
vanquished. 

um, kad'mi-um, n. [L. cadmia, Gr. 
kadmia, kadmeia, calamine.] <A ductile, 
malleable, and fusible metal, of 2 fine 
white colour with a shade of bluish gray, 
resembling that of tin; it is very scarce, 
is in all its relations very analogous to 
zinc, and is almost invariably associated 
with it.—Cadmium-yellow, n. A pigment 
of an intense yellow colour and much 
body, prepared from the sulphide of cad- 
mium. 

Caduceus, ka-dü'sz-us, n. [L.] Mercury's 
rod represented as a winged Su entwisted 

, by two serpents, in modern times used as 
a symbol of commerce, — Caducean, ki- 
dü'«-an, a. Belonging to the caduceus or 

of Mercury. 

ucibranchiate, ka-d0’si-brang’ki-ät, a. 
[L. caducua, falling, and branchie, gills.] 
A term applied to animals such as the 
newts, which lose the gills before attain- 
ing maturity. 

Caducous, ka-dü'kus, a. [L. caducus 
cado, to fall.) Having a tendency to fall 
or decay; specifically applied to organs 

of animals and plants that early drop off, 

as branchi:e, floral envelopes, &c. 

, Sékum. n. pl Coca, ska. [L. 
eacus, blind.] The blind gut or intestine; 
a branch of an intestine with one en 
closed; mammals hare generally only one 
cecum, birds usually two ceca, while in 
fishes they are often numerous.— Czcal, 
sCkal, a. Of or belonging to the cecum; 
having the form of a cecum; bag-shaped. 
— y. i, adv. In the form or 
manner of a cecum. 

ic, se-nO-zo'ik, a. CAINOZOIC. 


from 
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brought into the world in this way.— 
Cz: , £0'zér-izm, n. Despotic sway 
exercised by one who has been raised to 
'ower by popular will; imperialism. 
msium, sé'zi-um, m. [L. cesius, blue.) 
A rare metal originally discovered in 
mineral waters, and so named because its 
spectrum exhibits two characteristic blue 
lines. It is always found in connection 
with rubidium. à * 

Cxspitore, Cespitous, ses'pi-tos, ses'pi-tus, 
a. CESPITOSE. i 

Cæsura, sé-zü'ra, n. [L. cæsura, a cutting, 
from cadere, crzum, to cut.] A pause or 
division in a verse; a separation, by the 
ending of a word or by a pause in the 
sense, of vem rhythmically connected. 
—Cı5 ,¿020'ral, a. Pertaining tothe 
csuri. 

Café, kaf-¡, n. [Fr., coffee, a coffee-house.] 
A coffee-house; a restaurant, F 

Cafleic, ka-fé'ik, a. Of or pertaining to 
coffee, — Caffeine, ka-ft'in,n. A slightly 
bitter alkaloid found in coffee, tea, &c., 
which, when taken in largo doses, is poi- 
fonous, 3 

KAFIR. 


work of a hoisting apparatus, as the frame- 

hich miners ascend and descend 

the shaft,and by which hutches are raised 
and lowered.—v.t.—caged, caging. To con 
fine ina cage; to shut up orconfine —Cage- 
ling, kaj ling, n. A bird kept in a cage; a 
cage bird. 

Caimacam, kü-ma-kam", n. A lieutenant or 
lieutenant-general in the Turkish service; 
the governor of Constantinople. 
aiman, n. Cavwaw. 

Cainozoic, kü-no-zü'àk, a.  [Gr. kainos, re- 
cent, and z5£,life.] Geol. a term applied 
to the latest of the three divisions into 
which strata have been arranged, with re- 

ference to the age of the fossils they in- 

clude, embracing the tertiary and post- 
tertiary systems, 

Caique, ka-ek', n. [Fr., from Turk. kaik.] 
A light skiff used in the Dosporus, where 
it almost monopolizes the boat traffic, 

1, kürn, n. (Gael. Ir. W. carn, a heap, 

a cairn.] A heap of stones; one of those 
large heaps of stones common in Great 
Britain, particularly in Scotland and 
Wales, and generally of a conical form, 
erected as sepulchral monuments, to com- 
memorate some event, as landmarks, &c. 

m: MM ertet kürn'gorm, 
n. yellow or brown variety of_rock- 
erystal, found in great perfection on Cairn- 
jorm and the neighbouring mountains in 

cotland, and much used for brooches, 
reals, and other ornaments. 

Caisson, küs'son, m. [Fr., caisson, from 
caísse, 2 chest, a case, from L. capsa, a 

h A wooden chest filled with ex- 





CALCANEUM 





To deceive or delude Ly flattery, specious 

»romises, &c. ; to wheedle; to coax, — im 
Joler, ka-jol'ér, n. One who cajoles; a 
wheedler,—Cajolery, ka-jol’ér-, n. The act 
of cajoling; coaxing language or tricks; a 
wheedling to delude. 

Cake, käk, n. [Icel. and Sw. kaka, Dan. 
kage, D. koeck, G. kuchen, cake; pro 
from L. coquere, to cook. Cook.] A mass 
of fine light dough baked, and generally 
sweetened or flavoured with various in- 
gredients; something made or concret 
in the form of a cake; a mass of matter in 
a solid form relatively thin and extended. 
—v.t.—caked, caking. To form into a cake 
or mass,—v.i. To concrete or become form- 
ed into a hard mass, as dough in an oven, 


te. 
Calabash, kal'a-bash, n. [Pg. calabaca, Sp. 
calabaza, from Ar. qar, a gourd, and aias, 


dry.) A gourd shell dried; the fruit of the 
calabash-tree; a vessel made of a dried 


gourd shell or of a similar shell, used for 
containing liquors or goods, as pitch, resin, 
and the like.—Calabash-tree, 1. A name 
of several American trees bearin large 
gourd-like fruits, the hard shells of which 
ure made into numerous domestic uten- 
sils, as Lasins, cups, spoons, bottles, &c. 
Calamanco, kal-a-mang’ko, m. [Sp. cala- 
manco, calamaco, L. calamancus, cala- 
—— A woollen stutl of a fine gloss 
und checkered in the warp. 


| Calamander Wood, kal-a-manler,n. (Sup 


ne, kü'cn or kon, n. A cream- | air and placed under sunken vessels to 
coloured building-stone of excellent qua- | raise them; a kind of floating-dock; a 
lity, got near Caen in Ae ‚the | water-tight box or cylindrical casing us 
ma of which many English bu dings | in founding and building structures in 
nre ru E water too deep for the coffer-dam, such as 
ean. CERULEAN. ers of bridges, uays & 

Cesar, sč'zér, n. A title, originally a sur- | Caitiff, ka'tif, n. to. "r. caitif, captive, un- 
nume of theJulian familyat Rome, which, ortunate; from L. captivus, a captive, 
after dignified in the person of tlie | from capere, to take.) A mean villain; a 
dictator C. J ultus Cesar, was adopted by | despicable knave; one who is both wicked 
—— Roman emperors, and a ane — Belonging to a caitifT; ser- 
came upplied to the resumptive ; 3 
to the tees Gusarias, sit KE Cajuput, kaj'i-put, kaj'u-put n. 
Kran, e&-zari-an, a. Of or pertaining ay küyü, a tree, and putih, w te.] A 

Csezar.—Cosarean operation, the oper- | pungent, volatile oil, having stimulant 
ation by which the fetus is taken out of | and antispasmodic properties, obtained 
the uterus by an incision th h the ab- | from the cajeput-tree of the Moluccas. 
domen and uterus, when delivery of a | Cajole, kn-jol', v.t.—cajoled, cajoling. [Fr. 
li child is otherwise im bie: said | cajoler, to cajole; O.Fr. cageoler, to sing or 
to Le so because Julius Goar was | chatter like a bird in a cage, from cage.] 

Fite, far, fat, fall; ım&, met, hör; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; 


posed to he a corruption of Corumande 
A beautiful speciesof wood, a kind of ebony 
obtained from n Ceylonese trec resembli 
rosewood, and so hard that it is work 
with great difficulty. 

Calamary, kal’a-ma-ri, n. [Sp. calamar, 
a calamary, from L. calamus, a reed, pen, 
from their pen-shaped internal shell.] A 
decapod cuttle-fish, having the body ob- 
long, tleshy, tapering, flanked behind by 
two triancular fins, and containing à pen- 
shaped internal horny shell. Called also 
—— Sea-slecve. = 

Calambac, kal’am-bak, n. [Per] A fra- 
grant wood; agallochum 2 

Calambour, kal'am-bór, n. [Akin to cal 
—— A species of aloes-wood of a dusky 
or mottled colour, used by cabinet-makers. 

Calamine, kal'a-min, a. |L.L. calamina, 
from L. cadmia (d being changed into I) 
calamine,] The native siliceous oxide o 


zinc, an important British ore of zinc, . 


from which the metal is got chiefly by dis- 
tillation. 

Calamite, kal'a-mit, n. [L. calamus, a reed.) 
A kind of fossil plants, common in tho 
carboniferous rocks, having the habit of 
the modern equisetums, but with w 
stems, and growing to the size of trees. 

Calamity, ka-lam'i-ti, n. [L. calamitas, 
calamitatis.] Any great misfortuneorcause 
of misery; a disaster accompanied with 
extensive evils; misfortune; — af- 
fliction; adversity.—Calamitous, ka-lam"i- 
tus, a. [Fr. calamiteuz, L. calamitoswua.] 
Producing or resulting from calamity; 
making wretched; distressful; disastrous; 
miserable; baleful. — Calamitously, ka- 
lam’i-tus-li, adv. In a calamitous man- 
ner.—Calamitousness, ka-lam'i-tus-nes, n. 

Calamus, kal'a-mus, n. [L. calamus, n reed, 
a reed-pen; same root as in E. haulm.] A 
recd or reed-like plant; a perennial tuft 
Indian grass, called also sweet-scented 
lemon-grass, yielding an aromatic oil use 
in perfumery; the root of the sweet-rush; 
the generic name of the palms yielding 
rattans.—Calamiferous, kal-a-mif ér-us, a. 
Producing reeds. 

Calash, ka-lash', n. [Fr. caléche, from G. 
kalesche, a word of Slavonic origin: Bohem. 
kolesa, Pol. kolaska.] A light carriage 
with very low wheels and a folding top; 
the folding hood or top fitted to such a 
carriage; n kind of head-dress worn by 
ladies, and consisting of a frame of cano 
or whalebone covered with silk. 

Calathiform, kal’a-thi-form, a. [L. cala- 
thus, a work-basket, a bowl, and forma, 
form ] Bot. hemispherical or concave, like 
n bowl or cup. 

Calcaneum, kul-kü^ne-um, 1. [L., the heel.] 
Anat. the largest bone of the tarsus; the 
bone that forms tho heel. 
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Calcar, kal'kür, n. [L. calcar, a spur, from 
calx, calcia, the heel.] Bot. a spur; a hol- 
low projection from the base of a petal.— 
Calcarate, kal'ka-rāt, a. Bot. furnished 
with a spur, as the corolla of larkspur. 
Calcar, kal'kür, m. [L. calcaria, a lime- 
kiln, from calz, lime.] A kind of oven or 
reverberating furnace, used in glass-works 
for the calcination of sand and salt of pot- 
ash, and converting them into frit. 
Calcareous, kal-ka'ré-us, a. [L. calcarius, 
from calx, lime.] Partaking of the nature 
of limo; having the qualities of lime, con- 
taining lime.—Calcareousness, kal-kü'rc- 
us-nes, m. —— of being enlenreous, 
Calcedonic, Calcedony, kal-si-don'ik, Kal- 
sed'o-ni.  CHALCEDONIO, CHALCEDONY. 
Calceolaria, kal-sé-o-là'ri-a, n. [L. calceo- 
lus, 2 exime from the shape of the in- 
flated corolla resembling a shoe orslippcr.] 
The generic name of a number of orna- 
mental herbaccous or shrubby plants, 
natives of South America, and now very 
common in gardens, most having yellow 
flowers, some puce-coloured, and some 
with the two colours intermixcd, while 
others are white, : 
Calcic, kal'sik, a.  [L. calx, culcis, lime.) 
Of or pertaining to lime; containing cal- 
cium. — Calciferous, kal-sif¢r-us, a. [L. 
calx, and fero, to produce.] Producing or 
containing lime, especially when in con- 
siderable quantity (calciferous strata).— 
Calcification, kal’si-fi-kä’shon,n. A chang- 
ing into lime; the process of changing 
into a stony substance by the deposition 
of lime.—Calciform, kal'si-forın,a. In the 
form of chalk or lime.—Calelfy, kal'si-fi, 
v.i. —calcified, calcifying. (lL. calx, and 
facio, to make.) To become gradually 
changed into a stony condition by the de- 
position or secretion of lime.—v.t. To make 
stony by depositing lime.—Calcimine, kal'- 
ei-min,n. [From 1. calx. ] A superior kind 
of white or coloured wash for the walls of 
rooms, ceilings, &c.— Calcine, kal-sin',v.t.— 
caleined, calcining. [Fr. calcincr, from I 
calx.] To reduce toa powder or to a friable 
state by the action of heat; to free from 
volatile matter by the action of heat, as 
limestone from carbonic acid, iron ore from 
sulphur; to oxidize or reduce to a metallic 
calx.—v.i, To be converted into a powder 
or friable substance by the action of heat, 
—Calcinable, kal-si’na-bl, a. Capable of be- 
ing calcined.—Calcination, kal-si-nii’shon, 
n. The act or operation of calcining.— 
Calciner, kal-sin'ċr, n. One who calcines; 
a calcining or roasting furnace.—Calcite, 
kal’sit,n. A term applied to various min- 
erals, including limestone, all the white 
and most of the coloured marbles, chalk, 
Iceland-spar, &c.— Calcium, kal'si-um, n. 
From L.caix.] Sym. Ca. The metallic 
isof lime, and the most widely diffused 
of the alkaline metals; it is a light yellow 
metal, about as hard as gold, very ductile 
and malleable, and burns in chlorine with 
di most Benlens em 4 o , 
cography, kal-koz'ra-fi, n. A calx, 
chalk, and Gr. grapho, to engrave.] The 
art of drawing with black or coloured 
chalks. —Calcographer, knl-kog'ra-fér, n. 
One who practises calcography. — Calco- 
graphical, kul-kó-grafik-al, a. Pertain- 
ing to APO . 
Calc-sinter, kalk'sin-tér, n. [L. cat, lime, 
and G. sinfer, a stalactite.] A stalactitic 
carbonate of lime, a variety of calcite, con- 
sisting of deposils from springs holding 
carbonate of lime in solution —Calc-spar, 
kalk’spiir, n. Calcareous spar, or erystal- 
lized carbonate of lime.—Calc-tuff, kalk’- 
tuf, n. An alluvial formation of carbon- 
ate of lime. 
alculary. Under CALCULUS. 
Calculate, kal'kü-lüt, v.t.—caleulated, cal- 
culating. [L. calculo, caleulatum, from 
calculus, a counter or pebble used in cal- 
culations, from calx, a small stone, a 
counter.] To ascertain by computation; 
to compute; to reckon up; to estimate 
(value, cost); to make the necessary or 
usual computations regarding (an eclipse, 
&c.); to fit or prepare by the adaptation 
of means to an end; to make suitable: 
generally in pp. in this sense--suited or 
suitable; adapted (a scheme calculated. to 


do much mischief).—v.i. To make a com- 
putation; to weigh all the circumstances; 
to deliberate.—Calculable, kal’kü-la-bl, a. 
Capable of being calculated or ascertained 
by calculation. — Calculating, kal’kü-lät- 
ing, a. Having the power or habit of 
making arithmetical calculations; quick 
at arithmetical calculations; given to fore- 
thought and calculation; deliberate and 
selfish; scheming (a calculating disposi- 
tion).—Calculation, kal-kü-lá'shon, n. The 
act of calculating; the art or practice of 
computing by numbers; reckoning; com- 
putation; n series of arithmetical pro- 
cesses set down in figures and bringing 
out a certain result; estimate formed by 
comparing the circumstances bearing on 
the matter in hand.—Calculative, kal'kü- 
li-tiv, a. Pertaining to calculation; tend- 
ing to calculate.—Calculator, kal’kü-lä- 
ter,n. One who calculates. 

Calculus, kal’kü-lus, n. pl. Calculi, kal'kü- 
li. [L., a pebble used for calculating, from 
calz, a small stone, a counter.] A general 
term for hard concretions of various kinds 
formed in various parts of the body, the 
more important being those formed in 
the gall-bladder, called biliary calculi or 
grall-stones, and those formed by a deposi- 
tion from the urine in the kidney or blad- 
der, called urinary calculi; the stone; 
gravel; a method of computation in the 
tigher branches of mathematics, —Calcu- 
lous, Calculose, kal'kü-lus, kal'kü-los, a. 
Stony; gritty; hard like stone; arising 
from calculi, or stones in the bladder, 
Dus Calcular, Calculary, kal'kü-lér, kal'- 
cfi-lér-i. 

Caldron, Cauldron, kal'dron, n. [O.Fr. 
caldron- Sp. calderon, It. calderone, from 
L. caldua, calidus, hot.] A large kettle or 
boiler of copper or other metal. E 

Caledonian, kal-i-di‘ni-an, a. Pertainin 
to Caledonia, an ancient name of Scotland; 
Scottish; Scotch. —75. A native of Cale- 
donia, now Scotland; a Scotchman. 

Calefacient, kal-i-fü'shi-ent, a. [L. cale- 
facio, to make warm, from caleo, to be 
warm, and facio, to make.] Warming; 
heating.—n. That which warms or heats; 
med. a substance which excites a degree 
of warmth in the part to which it is ap- 
plied, as mustard, pepper, &c,— Calefac- 
tion, kal-i-fak’shon, n. The act or opera- 
tion of warming or heating; the state of 
being heated —Calefactive, Calefactory 
kul-i-fak’tiv, kal-i-fak'to-ri, a. Adapted 
to make warm or hot; communicating 
heat.—Calefy, kal'i-fi, v.t.—caleficd, calefy- 
ing. To make warm or hot. 

Calendar, kal’en-der, n. [L. calendarium, 
anaccount-book, a calendar, from calendar, 
the first day of each month, the calends; 
root in cato, Gr. kalein, to call.] A regis- 
ter of the year, in which the months, 
weeks, and days are set down in order, 
with the feasts observed by the church 
&c.; an orderly table or enumeration of 
persons or things, as a list of criminal 
causes which stand for trial; a list; a cat- 
nlogue; a register.—v.f. To enter or write 
in a calendar; to register.—Calends, kal'- 
endz, n. pl. [L. calenda.] Among the 
Romans the first day of each month.— 
The Greek calends, a time that never oc- 
curred or never will occur, a phrase which 
originated in the fact that the Greeks had 
moshing corresponding to the Roman cal-* 
ends, 

Calender, kal’en-der, n. [Fr. calandre, 
L.L. celendra, a calender, from L, cylin- 
rus, Gr. kylindros, a cylinder.) A ma- 
chine consisting of two or more cylinders 
revolving so nearly in contact with each 
other that cloth passing through between 
them is smoothed and glazed by their 

ressure; an establishment in which woven 

abrics are calendered, starched, stretched, 
and otherwise finished for the market; one 
engaged in calendering; a calendrer}.— 
v.t. To press or finish in a calender.—Calen- 
drer, Calenderer, kal'en-drér, kal'en-dér- 
ér,n. A person who calenders cloth. 

Calender, kal'en-dér, n. [From the founder 
of the order.] One of an order of der- 
vishes in ‘Turkey and Persia, of not very 
strict morals, nor held in very high esteem 
by the Mohammedans. 


Calenduline, ka-len'dü-lin, n. A mucila- 
nous substance or gum obtained from 
he marigold, the Calendula of botanists. 
Calenture, kal'en-tür, n. [Fr. calenture, 
Sp. calentura, heat, a calenture, from cal- 
entar, to heat, from L. caleo, to be hot.] 
A kind of delirium caused within the 
tropics, especially on board ship, by expo- 
sure to excessive heat. 

Calescence, ka-les'ens, n. [From L, calesco 
to grow warm, incept. of caleo, to be hot.] 
Calf LES beat, 

ev KL, N. DI. ves, küvz. > z 
=l). kalf, Icel. kdlfr, Sw. kalt —— 
h^ kalb, a cal wm oun 

e cow or of the bovine genus of quadru- 
peds, but applied also to the oung of the 
marine mammalia, as the whale; an ig- 
norant, stupid person; a dolt; a weak or 
cowardly man; leather made,from the 
skin of a calf.—Calf-love, n. A youthful 
romantic passion or affection.—Calf-skin, 
Ca in,n. The hide or skin of a calf; 
leather made of the skin. 

Calf, küf, n. [Icel. kali, the calf of the 
leg-] The thick fleshy part of the leg be- 

hind, below the knee. 

Calibre, Caliber, kal'i-bér, n. [Fr. calibre, 
possibly from Ar. kalib, Pers. kálab, a 
mould.] The diameter of a body, as of a 
column ora bullet; usually the diameterof 
the bore of a firearm; jig. compass or Ca- 
pacer of mind; the extent of one's intel- 

ectual endowments. — Caliber-compasses, 
calilers, or callipera, compasses made 
either with arched legs to measure the 
diameters of cylinders or globules bodies 
or with straight legs and points turned 
outw. to measure the interior diameter 
or bore of anything. — brate, kal'i- 
brat, v.t. To ascertain the calibre of.— 
Calibration, kal-i-bri’shon, n. The act or 
process of calibrating, especially of ascer- 
taining the calibre of a thermometer-tube, 
with the view of graduating it toa scale 
of degrees. k 3 

Calice, kal'is, n. [Fr. calice, L. calix, a 

cup.] Zool. the little cup in which the 

polyp of a coral-producing zoophyte is 
contained. 

Calico, kal'i-ko, n. [From Calicut in India 
whence the cloth was first introduced.] 
A term for any white or unprinted cotton 
cloth.—Calico-printer, n. Once whose oc- 


cupation is to print calicoes. — Calico- 
printing,n. The art of printing or im- 
pressing calicoes with variegated figures 


and colours, more or less permanent. 
, kal'id, a. [L. calidus, from caleo, to 
be hot.] Hot; burning; warm.—Calidity, 
ka-lid'i-ti, n. Heat; warmth.—Caliduct, 
kal'i-dukt, n. [L. calco, and duco, ductum, 
to lead.] A pipe or canal used to convey 
hot air or steam from a furnace to the 
aber ements of a house. s 
Calif, Caliph, kWlif, n. [Fr. calife, from 
Ar. khalifa, a successor, from khalafa, to 
succeed.] A title given to the acknow- 
ledged successors of Mohammed, re el 
among Mohammedans as being ve 
with supreme dignity and power in all 
matters relating to religion and civil 
policy: Written also Kalif, Khalif, &c.— 
ate, kal'i-füt, n. The office or dig- 
nity of a calif; the government of a calif. 
Written also Kalifate, Caliphate. 
Caliginous, ka-lij'i-nus, a. [L. caliginosus, 
from caligo, caliginis, darkness.| Dim; 
obscure; dark.—C. ously, ka-lij'i-nus- 
li, x —— arkly. — Caliginous- 
ness, ka-lij'i-nus-nes, n. 
phic, phist, Caligraphy. 


Caligra 
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knl'i-pash, n. [A form of cala- 
bash, with sense of carapace, the upper 
shell of the tortoise.] That partof a turtle 
which belongs to the upper shield, consist- 
ing of a fatty, gelatinous substance of a 
dull greenish colour: spelled also Calli- 
pash. —Calipee, kal'i-pe, n. That part of 
a turtle which belongs to the lower shield, 
of a light yellow colour: spelled also Cal- 


lipee. 
Caliph, Caliphate, n. CALIF, CALIFATE. 
C kal-i- 


sisting of the inner bark.—Calisayine, kal- 
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CALISTHENIC*: 


i-eNir,n. An alkaline substance obtained | 
from valisaya bark, now used in making a | 
kind of bitters. 
Calisthenic, Calisthenics. CALLISTHENIC, 


Caliver,? kal'i-vér, n. [0.D. koluwre, a cali- 
ver, Lord 
pen 

ver Shak Caulk 

ew DÄ, Same as Caw P. 

Calk, kak, vt. (Fr. calquer, It. calare, 

from L. calx, lime.) To copy ta print or 

design) by covering the back with chalk, 

a pencil, or crayon, and tracing lines 

through on a piece of paper by passing 
lightly over each stroke of the design with 


a por 
er, Calkin, kak’ér, kak'in, n. [Perhaps 


from L. calear, a spur, from L. calx, the | 


heel] The prominent part of either ex- 
tremity of a horse-shoe, bent downwards 


and brought to a sort of point; the semi- | 


circular ring of iron nailed on to the heel 
of a strong shoe or boot. Also nk, 

.—Calk, kak, v.£. To furnish 
with a calker or calkin. 

Call, kal, ot [A. Sax. ceallian=Icel. and 
to talk, to prattle; same root as Gr. géryo, 
to cry; Skr. gar, to call] To name; to de- 
nominate: with the name or appellation 
as well as the person or thing named; 
to pronounce the name cf; to designate 
or characterize a5; to aflirm to be; to in- 
vite or command to come or assemble 
(a person, a cab, a meeting); to summon; 
to select or appoint, as for an office, duty, 
or employment; to invoke or appeal to; 

to arouse, as from sleep; to awaken; to 
proclaim or utter loudly. — To call back, 
to recall; to summon or bring back — 
To call forth, to bring or summon to ac- 
tion (one's energies).— To call in, to collect 
(as debts or money); to draw from circula- 
tion (coin!.—To call names, to use opprob- 
rious epithets to.— To call out, to Salle eG 
toa duel; to summon into service or action 
(the military).— 7^» call over, to go over by 
aloud name by name.— 70 call fo 
m to recollect; to revive in memory.— 
To call to the bar, to admit to the rank of 
ter or advocate.—70 call up,to bring 
into view or recollection; to recall; to re- 
quire payment of.—v.i. To utter a loud 
sound, or to draw a person's attention by 
name: often with to; to make a short stop 
or pay a short visit: often followed by at, 
Jor, or on.—To call at, to visit a place in 
passing; to call for (a person or thing) is to 
visit in order to obtain the company of 
the person to some other place, or to get 
the thing; also, to demand, require, claim 
(crime calls for punishment.—To call on 
orupon, to visit (a person); to demand from 
or appeal to; to invoke.—To call out, to 
utter in a loud voice; to bawl.—n. A sum- 
mons o invitation made vocally or by an 
instrument; a demand; requisition; claim 

(the calls of justice or humanity; calls on 

one’s time); divine vocation or summons; 

invitation or request to a clergyman by a 

congregation to me their minister: a 

short or ing visit paid to a person; the 

rd toitsmateor young; a whistle 
by a boatswain and his mate 


n. A small h 
frame. — Call-bird, n. 
allure others into a snare. — Call-boy, n. 
A boy whose duty it is to call actors on 
to the staze at the proper moment. — 
, kalér, n. One who calls.— Calling, 
kaling,n. A vocation; profession; trade; 
usual occupation or employment; a collec- 
tive name for persons following any pro- 
fession; state of being divinely called 
E .)}.—Calling-crab.n. The popularname 

tropical crabs which, when disturbed, 
o EES claw before them, as if beckon- 
or u some one. — - 
hare, n. Pins. Call-note, n. The note or 
sound produced A ig male of birds and 
some other animals to call the female. 
ey kaYet,n. [Fr caillette, n frivolous 
j dira. from caille, 
A tat or 
pna 


3 


— 


,u quail. 
ive woman; a scold; a 
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Callid,j kal'id, a. (Iu. callidus, expert 
shrewd, from callum, the hardened skin o 
the hands caused by labour.) Skilled; ex- 

ert ; shrewd.—Callidity, Callidness, kal- 
idi-ti, kalid-nes, n. [L.calliditas.) Skill; 
discernment; shrewdness. - 

(Gr. kalti- 

graphia—kalos, beautiful, and prapho, to 

write.] The art of beantiful writing; fair 
| 

I 


| orelegant writing or penmanship.—Callig- 
| yapher, Calligraphist, kal-ligra-fer, kal- 


lizra-fist, n. One skilled in calligraphy.— 
Calligraphic, Calligraphical, kal-i-zrat'ik, 
kal-i-grafik-al, a. Relating to calligra- 

| phy. 

| Callimanco, kal-i-mang'ko, n. CALAMANCO, 
Callipash, Callipee, kal’i-pash, Kal" Lë, 

! Cauirasi, CALIPER. 

Callipers, kali-pérz, n. pl. CALINRE. ` 

| Callipeva, kal-i-pe'va, n. A much-prized 

river mullet of the West Indies, Its scales 

are used for ornaments, c., and its rocs 

| form an excellent caviare. 

| Callisthenics, kal-is-then'iks, n. [Gr. halos, 
beautiful, and sthenos, strength.) The art 
or practice of taking exercise for health, 
strength, or grace of movement.—Callis- 
thenic, kalis-then'k,a. Relating to cal- 
listhenics. 


Callotechnics,t kal-o-tek’niks, n pi [Gr. 
kalo?, beautiful, and techne art.) The fine 
or ornamental arts. 

Callous, Calloze, kal’us, kal'los, a. [L. cal- 


losua, from callus, callum, hard thick skin. 
Cap. Hardened or thickened from con- 
tinuous pressure or friction: said of the 
skin; having a hardened skin; hence, har- 
dened in mind or feclinzs; insensible; un- 
fecling.—Callosity, kal-losi-ti, n. |L. cal- 
lositas.] The state or quality of being 
hardened or indurated ; any thickened or 
hardened Bars on the surface of the human | 
body or that of any other animal; any 
parsos aplantunusually hard.—Callously, 
kal'us-li, adv. In a callous, hardened, or 
unfeeling manner,—Callousness, kal'us. | 
nes, n. The state or character of being | 
callous; insensibility; apathy: indiffer- | 
ence. — Callus, kal'us, n. 
new growth of osseous matter between the 
extremities of fractured bones; any part | 
of a plant unusually hard; the new for- 
mation over the end of a cutting before 
it sends forth rootlets. 

Callow, kalō, a. [A. Sax. calu, bald=D. 
kaal, Sw. kal, G. kahl, bald; cog. L. calvus, 
bald.) Destitute of feathers, as a young 
bird; naked; unfledged; pertaining to the 
condition of n young bir 

‚küm, a. [Fr. calme, calm, from L L. 
cauma, the heat of the sun, hence the hot 
rt of the day, the time for rest; from Gr. 
cauma, heat, from kaió, to burn.] Still; 
quiet; undisturbed; not agitated; not 
stormy: said of the weather, the sea, &c.; 
undisturbed by passion; not agitated or 
excited in feeling: tranquil. as the mind, 
temper, &c.—n, Freedom from motion, 
agitation, or disturbance; stillness; tran- 
quillity; quiet; especially, a state or pe- 
riod nt sea when there is neither wind 
nor waves. —Region of calma or calm lati- 
tudea, the tracts in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans on the confines of the trade-winds, 
where calms of long duration prevail.— 
vt. To make calm; to still; to quiet; to ap- 
pease, allay,or pacify (grief, anger, anxiety, 

* éc); to becalm (Shak). — v.i. To become 
calm or serene.—Calmer, küim'ér, n. Ono 
whoorthat which calms.—Calmly, kimi, 
adv. Ina calm manner; without agita- 
tion; quietlv.—Calmness, kiim'nes, n. The 
state of being calm, quiet, or unrufiled; 
quietness; stillness; tranquillity. 

uck, Calmuc, kal'muk, n. A member 
of a branch of the Mongol race, now spread 
over a large portion of Asia; the language 
spoken by the Calmucks. 

Calomel, kal'o-mel,n. [Gr. kalos, fair, good, 
and melas, black per mps because it was 
good for black b le.] preparation of 
mercury, & compound of this metal and 
chlorine, usually in the form of a whitish 

Pls fk rah much used in medicine. 

ric, ka-lorik, n. [L. calor, heat.] The 
name given to a su 1 subtle impon- 
derable fluid to which the sensation and 


phenomena of heat were formerly attri- 


A callosity ; a | Cal 


| Calque, kalk, wt. 
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buted.—a. Pertaining to caloric.—Calorie 
engine, an engine similar in principle to 
the steam-engine, the motive power being 
the expansive force of heated nir.—Calo- 
ricity, kal-o-risi-ti, n. That faculty in 
animals of developing a quantity of heat 
necessary tolife.—Calorifere,ka-lori-far,n. 

[Er., from L. calor, heat, and fero, to benr.] 
An apparatus for heating conservatories, 
&e., by means of hot water circulating in 
tubes.—Calorific, kal-o-rif'ik, a. Cupable 
of producing heat; causing heat; heating. 
—(alorifie rays, certain invisible raysema- 
nating Irom the sun, and which are only 
manifested by their effects on the ther- 
mometer, — Calorification, ka-lori-fi-kA”- 
shon, n. Tho production of heat, emet: 
ally animal hent.—Calorificient, Calori- 
fient, Calorifacient, ka-lori-fish’ent, ka- 
lori-fi”ent, ka-lori-faA"ghi-ent, n. [L. calor, 
heat, and facio, to make.)  Heat-produc- 
ine: applied by physiologists to materials 
of food which nre believed to be expended 
in the production of heat in the system.— 
Calorescence, kal-o-res’ens,n, Physica, the 
— or heat gays into oes 
tigher refrangibility,—Calorist, . 

n - One of those wlio believed in the fluid 
called calorie ` 

Calorimeter, kal-o-rim’e-tér, n. [L. calor, 
heat. and Gr. metron, measure.) An ap- 
paratus for mensuring absolute quantities 
of heat.—Calorimetric, ka-lori-met’rik, a. 
Of or belonging to the use of the calorim- 
eter.—Calorimetry, kal-o-rim'et-ri,n. The 
art or process of using the calorimeter. 

Calotte, ka-lot/, à. [Fr. calotte, a skull-cap, 
dim. of cale. Cavs.) A skull-cap worn by 
ecclesiastics, &c, 

Calotype, kal’o-tip,n. [Gr. kalos, beautiful, 
and typos, figure, impression.] The name 
given to the process of producing photo- 
graphs by the action of light upon nitrate 
of silver. 

Caloyer, kal'o-yér. n. [Fr., from Mod. Gr. 
kalogeros, from Gr, kalos, beautiful, and 
gerón, Mod. Gr. peros, an old man.) One 
of a sect of monks of the Greck Church. 

p, kalp, n. A kind of softish limestone 
found ma —— a bluish-black, gray, - 

or grayisn-biue colour. i 

Same as Calk (in art). 

[ L.L. calcitrapa, from 
L. calx, calcis, a heel, and L.L. trappa,a 
snare.) Milit. an instrument with four 
iron points disposed in such a manner that 
any three of them being on the ground the 
other points upward, used as an obstacle 
to the ndvance'of troops; bot. n term ap- 
lied to several plants from the resem- 

lance of their heads or fruits to the mili- 
tary instrument, 

Calümba, Calumbo, ka-lum’ba, ka-lum'b3, 
n. [From a mistaken notion that the 
plant came from Colombo, Ceylon.] A 

lant indigenous to the forests of Mozam- 
Pique, the roots of which are used as à 
bitter tonic in cases of indigestion. 

Calumet, kal'ü-met, n, [Fr. calınnet, from 
L.calamus,a reed.) The North American 
Indians’ pipe of peace, the smoking of 
which isn pledge of amity and good fai 

Calumniate, ka-lum’ni-ät, v.t. — calumat 
ated, calumniating. (L. calumnior, calum- 
niatus, to calumniate, from calumnia, cal- 
umny.| To speak evil of falsely; to cast 
aspersions on; to charge falsely and know- 
ingly with some crime, offence, or some- 
thing disreputable; to slander.—v.i. To 

ropagate evil reports with n design to 
Injure the reputation of another.—Calum- 
niation, ka-lum’ni-A”shon, a. The act of 
calumniating; calumny. — Calumniator, 
ka-lum'ni-à"tér, n. One who calumniates 
or slanders.—Calumnlatory, Cal ous, 
ka-lum’ni-a-to-ri, ka-lum’ni-us, a. FE 
calumny; containing or implying cal- 
umny: injurious to reputation; slander- 
ous.—Calumniously, ka-lum'ni-us-li, adr. 
Tn a calumnious manner; slanderous e 
Calumniousness, ka-lum’ni-us-nes,n.—Val- 
umny, kal'um-ni,n. IL. calumnia.] False 
accusation of a crime or offence, knowi 
or maliciously made or reported, to t 
injury of another; a defamatory or slan- 
derous report; slander; defamation. 

Calvary, kal'va-ri, 1. (ii. calvaria,a skull, 

from calva, a bare scalp.) Golgotha, the 


Caltrop, kal'trop, n. 
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place where Christ was crucified on a 
small hill west of Jerusalem; in R. Cath. 
countries a place of devotion, often on the 
top of a hill, in memory of the place where 
our Saviour suflered. 

Calvo, küv, v.i.—calred, calving. [From 
calf D. kalven, Dan. kalve, to calve.] To 
bring forth a calf or calves: used specifi- 
cally of cows, whales, and seals, —Calvish, 
käv'ish, a. Like n calf, 

Calvinism, kal'vin-3zm,z, The theological 
tenets or doctrines of Calvin, the celc- 
brated reformer, and his followers, among 
the distinguishing doctrines of whose sys- 
tem are, predestination, original sin, the 
irresponsible sovereignty of God, &c.—Cal- 
vinist, kal'vin-ist, n. A follower of Calvin; 
ono who embraces the theological doc- 
trines of Calvin. — Calvinistic, Calvinis- 

cal, kal-vin-ist'ik, kal-vin-ist'1K-al, «t. 
Pertaining to Calvin or to his opinion» in 
theology. — Calvinize, kal'vin-iz, v.t. To 
convert to Calvinism. 

Calvities, kal-vish'i-éz, n. [L., from calvus, 
bald.) biffused or general baldness, ap- 
pearing generaliy first on the crown or on 
the forehead aud temples, 

, kalks, n. pl. Calxes, Calces, kalk'stz, 
knlsez. [L. calx, limestone.] Lime or 
chalk; an old term for the substance of a 
metal or mineral which remains after 
being subjected to violent heat or calein- 
ation; an oxide; lime recently prepared w 
calcination; broken and refuse glass, which 
is restored to the pots in glacs-makine. 

Calyptra, ka-lip'tra, 1. (Gr. falyptra, a 
vell or covering.) Bot. the hood of the 
theca or capsule of mos:zes,—Calyptrate, 
ka-lip’trät, a. Bot. furnished with a 
calyptra; also applicd to the calyx when 
it comes off like a lid or extinguishcr.— 
uen ka-lip’tri-form, «t. 
the form of a calyptra. 

Calyx, kallıks, n. pl. Calyces, Calyxes, kii’- 
li-stz, ka'lik-sez. [L. calyr, from Gr. 
kalyz, a calyx, a covering.) Dot. the cx- 
terior covering of a flower within the 
bracts and external to the corolla, which 
it incloses and supports, and consisting of 
several verticillate leaves called sepals, 
either united or distinct, usually of a 
green colour and of a less delicate texture 
than the corolla.—Calycanthemous, kal-i- 
kan'the-mus, a. [Gr. kalyx, n calyx, and 
anthos, a tlower.| Lot, a term applied to 
plants having the corolla and stamens in- 
sertei in the calyx.—Calycifloral, ka-lisi- 
flo"ral, a. IL. calyx, nnd jos, Moris, a 
flower.) Bot. having the petals and sta- 
mens springing from the tube of the calyx. 
—Calyciform, ka-lis’i-form, a. Bot. hav- 
ing the form of a calyx.—Calycinal, Caly- 
eine, ka-lisii-nal, kal’i-sin, dg, Bot. per- 
taining to a calyx; situated on a calyx.— 
Calycle, Calycule, kali-k1, kal'i-kül, m. 
[L. calyculus, dim. of calyx.) Dot, an 
outer accessory calyx, or set of leaflets or 
bracts looking like a calyx; zool. same as 
Calice,—Calycoid, ká'li-koid, a. Bot. like 
a calyx; cup-shaped.—Calycled, Calycu- 
late, kal'i-kld, ka-lik'ü-làt, a, Bot. having 
bracts which resemble an additional ex- 
ternal calyx. 

Cam, kam, n. [0.E. cam, a comb, n crest; 
comp. Dan. kam-hiul, G. kamm-rad, a coz- 
wheel, from kam, kamm, a comb.) Mach. 
a projecting part of a wheel or other re- 
volving piece so placed as to give an alter- 
nating motion, especially in a rectilinear 
direction, to another piece (often a rod) 
that comes in contact with it and is free 
to move only in a certain direction. The 
eccentric is a kind of cam. 

Camaieu, Camayeu, ka-mü'n, 2. [Fr. ca- 
maicu, a form equivalent to cameo.] A 
stone engraved in relief; a cameo; also 
monochrome painting or painting with a 
single colour, varied only by the effect of 
chiaroscuro., 

, kam-a-ril’a, Sp. pron. ka-ma- 
rélya, 1. [Sp., a small room, a dim. from 
camara, 1. camera, camara, a vault, 
Cuamber.] A oompany, of secret counsel- 
lors or advisers; a cabal; a clique. 

Camata, kam'a-ta, n. The commercial 
name for the half-grown acorns of a kind 

of oak, dried and imported for tanning. 

Camber, kam'bér, x. (Er, cambrer, t 
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arch, to vault, from I. camera, a vault.) | Scotch Presbyterians 


A convexity upon an upper surface, as a 
ship's deck, a bridge, a beam, a lintel; 
the curve of a ship's plank.—Camber win- 
dow, a window arched at the top.—v.t. To 
arch; to bend; to curve ship-planka. 

Cambist, kam'bist, n. [Er. eambiste, from 
L. cambio, to exchange. Cnanor.| One 
who has to do with exchange, or is skilled 
in the science of exchange; one who deals 
in notes and bills of exchange; a banker. 
—Cambistry, kam’bis-tri,n. The science 
of exchange, weights, measures, &c.—Cam- 
bial, kam'bi-al,«. Belonging toexchanges 
in commerce... A 

Cambium, kam’bi-um, n.  [L. cambio, to 
exchange, from the alterations occurring 
in it.] Jot. a mucilaginous viscid sul- 
stance interspersed between the wood and 
bark of exogenous trees, and particularly 
abundant in spring. : 

Cambrian, kam’brian,a. Relating or per- 
taining to Wales or Cambria.—n. A Welsh- 
man, 

Cambric, küm'brik, n, A species of fine 
white linen fabric, said to be named from 
Cambray in Flanders, where it was first 
manufactured, 

Came, kim, pret. of come. 

Camel, kam'el, n. [L. camelus, from Gr. 
kamelos, from Heb, gamal, camel] A 
large hoofed quadruped of the ruminant 
class, with one or two humps on its back, 
used in Asia and Africa for carrying bur- 
dens, and for riding on; a water-tight 
structure placed beneath a vessel in the 
water, being first filled with water and 
sunk, after which the water is pumpec 
out, when the camel gradually rises, lift- 
ing the vessel with it. 

—— ka-m@lé-on, n. Same as Cha- 
MEILON, 

Camellia, ka-mel'i-a or ka-mél'ya,n. [After 
George Joseph Kamel, a Moravian Jesuit.] 
A genus of beautiful trees or shrubs bc- 
longing to the tea family, with showy 
flowers somewhat resembling the rose, 


who refused to ac- 
cept the indulgence granted to the Pres- 
byterian clergy by Charles II., lest the 
ould be understood to recognize h 
ecclesiastical authority. 
Cami 'mi-on, n. [Fr.] A truck or 
wagon used for transporting cannon. 
—— m-i-süd', kam-i-si’- 
do,n. (Fr. camisade, Sp. camisado, O.Fr. 
camise, a shirt. Curwisr.] A shirt worn 
by soldiers over their armour in a night 
attack to enable them to ze 
other; an attack by soldiers wearing the 
camisude; an attack made in the y 
Camisole, kawi-01, n. [Fr., dim. of 0.Fr. 
camisc, L.L. camisa, a chemise.) A short 
light garment worn by ladics when dressed 
m negligée; a straitjacket for lunatics o 
criminals condemned to the guillotine. « 
Camlet, kam’let, n. [Fr. camelot, from 
camel.) A stuff originally made of camel's 
hair, now made sometimes of wool, some- 
times of silk, sometimes of hair, especially 
that of goats, with wool or silk. 
Cammas, kam'as, n. d 
—— AC n. CHAMOMILE. fon 
Camp, amp, n. r. camp, a cam - 
merly a field, from L. campus, mA e 
Campaigs; champion, decamp, scamper, 
are írom same source.] The place where 
an army or other body of men is or has 
been encamped; the collection of tents or 
other erections for the accommodation of 
a number of men, particularly troops in 
a temporary station; an encampment.— 
v.t.t To put into or lodge in a camp, as an 
army; to encamp; to afford camping 
ground for (Shak.).—v.t. To live in a cam 
as an army; to encamp.—Camp-bec 
n. A bedstead made to fold up within a 
narrow space. —Camp-ceiling,n. A ceiling 
formed by an inclination of the wall on 
euch side toward the plane surface m the 
middle, frequently used in garrets.— 
Camp-follower, n. One who follows or 
attaches himself or herself to a camp or 
army without serving. —Camp-kettle, n. 


and elegant dark-green, shining, laurel- | An iron pot for the use of soldiers and 


like leaves. 
Camelopard, ka-mel'o-pürd or kam'el-o- 


pärd, n. [L. camelus, a camel, and par- | where the fre 


delis, n leopard.) The giraffe. 

Cameo, kam'é-o, n. [It. cameo, cammeo, 
D rom Lj. cammımus, a word of uncertain 
origin. 
several different coloured layers having a 
subject in relief cut upon one or more of 
the upper layers, an under layer of a dif- 
ferent colour forming the ground. 

Camera, kam'ér-a, n. [L., à vault, a cham- 
ber, from Gr. kamara, anything arched. 
Cuamber.] Ane. arch. an arched roof, 
ceiling, or covering; a vault. — Camera 
lucida (L., lit. clear chamber], an optical 
instrument for ———— thedelineation 
of distant objects, by producing a reflected 
picture of them upon paper by means of a 
glass prism suitably mounted, and also 
for copying or reducing drawings.—Cam- 
era obscura [L.,lit. dark chamber], an ap- 
paratus in which the images of external 
objects, received through a double-convex 
lens, are exhibited in their naturalcolours, 
on a white surface placed at the focus of 
the lens.—Photographie camera, a form of 
camera obscura in which à sensitized sur- 


| 
| 


A stone or shell —— of | Camp, kamp. n. 
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face is exposed to the actinic action 0% 


light.—Camerate,? kam'ér-át, v.£.—camer- 
ated, camerating. (li. eamero, cameratum.] 
To build in the form of an arch or vault.— 
Camerated, kam’cr-At-ed, a. Arch. arched; 
vaulted; conch. divided by partitions into 
a serios of chambers; chambered.—Camer- 
anoni kam-¢r-i’shon, 2. An arching or 
vaulting. 
Cameralistics,t kam ‘ér-a-lis’tiks, n. [G. 
cameralist, a financier, from It. camerale, 
peraining, to a camera or treasury, from 
4 camera, a chamber.) The science of 
state finance, — Cameralistic,} kam‘ ¢r-a- 
lis"tik, a. Pertaining to finance and pub- 
— X mere [It.,a el 
amerlingo, kiü-mér-Ién'go, n. [It., a cham- 
berlain, from L. camera, chamber.] The 
highest oflicer in the papal houschold; 
the chamberlain. 
Cameronian, kam-ér-o'ni-an, n. A follower 
of Richard Cameron, one of a sect of 


others in camp. — Camp-meeting, ». In 
Amer. a religious meeting in the open air, 
quenters encamp for some 
days for continuous devotion. — Cam 
stool, n. A stool with cross legs, so made 
as to fold up when not used. 

. [A. Sax. camp, from L. 
campus, a plain, in late times a battle. 
An ancient English form of the game o 


campania, a level country, campus,a plain. 
] An open field or open hlains; the 


G 
rinciples of —— 3 
o: 

——— n. 
ll-ringing or campanology. 
Campan 
of campana a bell, from form of the còr- 
olla.] The bell-flowers, al: reo genus of 
herbaceous plants, with bell-shaped ilow- 
era usually of a 
ulate, kan 
form of a bell: a 

A eue — to the 
peachy-wood, kam ’pé-chi 
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ula, kam-pan'-la, n. (L.L., a dim. 


blue or white colour.— 
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va nay of Campeachy, in Mexico.) Log- 


w 

Campestral, Campestrian, kam-pes'tral, 
kam-pes’tri-an, a. [L. ee from 
campus, a field.) Pertaining to an open 

field; srowing in a field or open ground. 
Jamphine, kam'fén, n. The commercial 
term for Hee oil of turpentine, ob- 
tained by distilling the oil over quicklime 

to it from resin, and used in lamps. 
Jamphor, kam'fér, n. (L.L. camphora, 
L.Gr. kaphoura, from Ar. kifar,camphor, 
snid to be froma Malay word signifying 
chalk.] A whitish translucent substance 
belonging to the class of vegetable oils, 
with a bitterish aromatic taste and a 
strong characteristic smell, found in many 
lants and sometimes secreted naturally 
n masses, obtained also by distillat ion of 
the wood, and used in medicine as a dia- 
phoretic, antispasmodic, Ee, — Camphor- 
aceous, kam-fér-à'shus, a. Of the nature 
of camphor; partaking of camphor.— 
orate, kum'fér-üt, v.t. To impreg- 
nate with camphor. — Camphoric, kam- 
—— pertaining to or ` DEn from 
r, or partaking of its qualities.— 
Camphor. i 


n—A fragrant, limpid, col- | 


-0 

ourless oii obtained from a camphor-pro- 

ducing tree of the Indian Archipelaco.— 

phor-tree, n. A species of laurel from 
which common camphor is obtained by 
distillation of the wood. 

Lampion, kam'pi-on, n. [Probably from 
L. campus, a field.) The popular name of 
certain lish plants belonging to the 

era Lychnis and Silene, such as blad- 
— gea-campion, rose-campion, 


Camwood, kam'wud, n. [Probably for Cam- 
—— — from a notion that it came 
m Campeachy.] A red dye-wood im- 
¿Ported from Sierra Leone. 
san, kan, v.i—pret. covl!. [A. Sax. can, 
pres. ind. of cunnan, to know, to know how 
to do, to be able, could- Q.E. coude (with 
2 erroneously inserted), A. Sax. cúthe, pret. 
of cunnan. Akin D. kunnen, to be able; 
Sw. kunna, Dan. kunde, Icel. kunna, to 
know, to be able; G. können, to be able. 


. Kxow.] (A verb now used only as 
an auxiliary and in the indicative mM 
'To be able, physically, mentally, morally, 
legally, orthe like; to possess the qualities, 
ualifications, or resources necessary for 
the attainment of any end or the accom- 
plishment of any purpose, the specific end 
or iN ose being indicated by the verb 
with which can is joined.— Cam but, can do 
no more than; can only (ve caa but faili — 
Cannot but, cannot help doing or being; 
cannot refrain from (cannot but remember, 
cannot but acknowledge). 
kan, n. LA. Sax. canne=D. kan, Teel. 
nna, G. kanne, a can.) A rather in- 
definite term applied to various vessels of 
no great size, now more een to ves- 
eels made of sheet metal, for containing 
Duce —— &c.—v.t.—canned, can- 
ning. o put into a can (to can pre- 
served meat, fruit, &c.).—Canakin, kan'a- 
nm A little can or cup. [Shak.]— 
Caney kan'ér-i, n. An establishment 
at which provisions are canned. 
te, ka‘nan-it,. An inhabitant of 
the land of Canaan; specifically, one of 
the inhabitants before the return of the 
Israelites from Egypt.—Canaanitish, ki- 
nan-it‘ish,a. Of or pertaining to Canaan 


or the tes. 
ka-nü'di-an, a. Pertaining to 
Canada. —n. An inhabitant or native of 
Canada.—Canadian balsam, Canada bal- 
sam, a fluid resin mixed with a volatile 
RE 
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a channel, from the same root as Skr, 
khan, to dig.) An artificial water-course, 
particularly one constructed for the pas- 
| sage of boats or ships; arch. a channel; a 
| groove ora flute; anat. any cylindrical or 
tubular cavity in the body through which 
solids, liquids, or certain organs pass; n 
| duct; cool a groove observed in different 
arts of certain univalve shells. — Cana- 
| culate, Canaliculated, kan-a-lik' -lát, 
kan-a-lik’û-lät-ed, a. In. canaliculatus, 
from canaliculus, a little pipe, from cana- 
lis.] Channelled ; furrowed; grooved.— 
ize, ka-nal'iz, v.t. To make a canal 
| through (to canalize an istimus).—Canal. 
ization, kas-nali-zA"shon, m. The act of 
| canalizing. - 
Canard, ka-nür or ka-nürd',n. [Fr.,a duck, 
from L.L. canardus, a kind of boat, from 
G. kahn, a boat or m An absurd story 
which one attempts to impose on his 
hearers or readers; a false rumour sct 
atloat by way of news. 4 
Canary, ka-nä’ri, n. Wine made in the 
Canary Islands; an old dance introduced 
from the Canary Islands into Europe; a 
singing bird, belonging tothe finch family, 
n native of those islands, and which has 
long been very common as a cage-bird in 
various countries. — Canary-grass, n. A 
kind of ss, a native of the Canary Isles, 
the secds of which are much used under 
the name of Canary-s¢ed, as food for cage- 
birds, —Canary.wood, n. [From its colour 
resembling that of a canary.] A wood of 
a light orange colour brought from sS. 
America, and used in cabinet-work 
Canaster, ka-nas'tér, n. [Fr. canastre, Sp. 
canastro, 2 basket; same word as Canister. 
The rush basketin which tobacco is packec 
in South America; a kind of tobacco for 
smoking, consisting of the dried leaves 
coarsely broken. 1 
Cancan, kan'kan, n. A kind of French 
dance performed by men and women, who 
indulge in extravagant postures and las- 
civious gestures. 
Cancel, kan'scl, v.t.—cancelled, cancelling. 
[Fr. canceller, to cancel; L.L. cancellare, to 
cancel by drawing lines across in the form 
of lattice-work, from L. cancelli, a lattice, 
whence also chancel, chancellor.) To draw 
lines across (something written) so as to 
deface; to blot out or obliterate; to annul 
or destroy (an obligation, a debt); to throw 
nside ns no longer useful (sheets of a 
printed book,&c.).—n. Lattice-work?; that 
which is cancelled or thrown aside.—Can- 
cellation, kan-sel-li’shon. The act of can- 
celling.-Cancellareate, Cancellarian, kan- 
ecl-li'ré-it, kan-sel-là'ri-an, a. Belonging 
to a chancellor.—Cancellate, Cancellated, 
Cancellous, kan’sel-lät, kan'sel-lit-ed, 
kan’sel-Jus, a. Separated into spaces or 
divisions, as by láttice-work; formed of or 
resembling a lattico-work or cancelli.— 
Cancelli, kan-sel'li,n. pl. [L.] Lattice-work; 
a Inttice-work partition in a church; a 
Inttice-like tissue of animals or plants. 
Cancer, kan'sér, n. [L., a crab, a cancer.] 
A genus of crustaceans, including some 
edible species of crabs; one of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, represented by the 
form of a crab; the sign of the summer 
eolstice; a malignant growth or structure 
on the body or on some internal part which 
( can extend itself and form again after re- 
moval, arising froma vitiated constitution 
and usually ending in death.—Cancerate, 
n'sér-ht, v.i. To grow into a cancer; to 
become cancerous.—Canceration, kan-str- 
&'shon, n. A growing cancerous, or into a 
cancer.—Cancerous, kan'&r-us, a. Like a 
cancer; having the qualities of a cancer; 
virulent.—Cancer y, kan'sér-us-li, adv. 
In the manner of a cancer, — Cancerous- 
ness, kan'sér-us-nes, n. The state of being 





its perfect transparency and cancerous,— orm, kang'kri-form, a. 
wer.—Canada rice, $ plant growing in icerous; having the form gk: cancer or 
re water in the northern states of Amc- | crab.—Cancrine, kang’krin, a. Having 
and the s of which form | the qualities of a crab.—Cancroid, kang- 
much of the of the American Indi- | kroid, a. Like cancer: applied to morbid 
ans, and of the flocks of water-fow]. growths somewhat like cancer, but not 
Canaille, ka-nal’ or ka-ni-ya, n. [Fr., from | really cancerous, — a. A skin disease ap- 
Jiqeanaptis a pack of dogs, from L, cams, roaching in its nature to cancer. 
the rabble; the vulgar. —— desea. kan- —— [L du Diode £ 
ra ; ; 4 .. from ert (t, 
Canal, ka-nal', n. (Fr. canal, from L.canalis, | a candle] A tall candlestick; a stand by 
Fate, für, fat, fall; mt, met, htr; pine,pin; nōte, not, móve; tübe, tub, bull 
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which lamps were supported; n branched 
highly ornamental candlestick; achande- 


ier. . 
Candent, kan'dent, a. | L.candens, candentis 
from candeo, to be white or hot. CANDID. 
Heated to whiteness; glowing with white 
heat. — Candescence, kan-des'ens, n. LL, 
candesco, incept. of candeo.] A state of 
glowing; incandescence. A 
Canderos, kan'de-ros, n. An East Indian 
gum,sometimes turned into toys of various 
mn, which are very light and of a good 

'Olish. 
andid, kan‘did, a. [L. candidus, white, 
bright, frank, sincere, from candeo, to be 
white; akin candle, incense, incendiary, 
&e.] White!; honest and frank; open ani 
sincere; ingenuous; outspoken; fair, Just; 
impartial.—A candid friend, a person dis- 
‚osed to tell unpleasant truths or to say 
It-natured things under the guise of can- 
dour. — Candidly, kan'did-li, adv. Ina 
candid manner; without any concealment, 
subterfuge, or prevarication; opta] 
frankly.—Candidness, kan'did-nes,n. The 
uality of being candid; candour,—Can- 
our, Candor, kan "déer, m. [L. candor.] 
The quality or character of being candid; 
readiness to make known anything relat- 
ing to one's self; openness of heart; frank- 
ness: sincerity. e 

Candidate, kan'di-düt, n. [L. candidatus, 
from candidus, white; those who sought 
offices in Rome wearing a white robe dur- 
ing their candidature.] A person who 
aspires or is put forward by others as an 
aspirant to an office or honour.— da- 
ture, Candidateship, „Candidacy, kan'di- 
dä-tür, kan'di-düt-ship, kan’di-da-si, m. 
The state of being, or act of standing as, 
n candidate. 

Candle, kan'dl, n. (L. candela, a candle, 
from candere, toshine. Caxpıp.] A taper; 
a cylindrical body of tallow, wax, sper- 
maceti, or other fatty material, formed on 
a wick, and used for a portable light.— 
Not Jit to hold the candle to one, not fit to 
nct as a mere attendant; to be very in- 
ferior.—The game is not worth the candle, a 
phrase of French origin, indicating that 
an object is not worth the pains requisite 
for iis attainment.—Candle-berry, Candle- 
nut, n. Thefruitof the candle-berry tree, 
a name given to several species of myrtle, 
especially the wax-myrtle, a shrub com- 
mon in North America, the berries of 
which are covered with a grecnish-white 
wax, of which candles are made,—Candle- 
coal, n. Caxxrr-Coar.—Candle-fish, n. A 
small sea-fish of the salmon famen fre- 
quentingthe north-western shores o Ane 
rica, so extremely oily that it is used for 
making oil, and as a natural candle, 
whence its name.—Candle-power, n. The 
illuminating power of a candle, taken as 
a unit in estimating the luminosity of any 
illuminating agent (as gas), the stand 
usually employed being a spermaceti can- 
dle burning at the rate of 120 grains 
sperm per hour.—Candlemas, — 
n. [So named from the great number 
candles used in the ceremonies of tho Ro- 
man Church, nnd from the blessing or 
consecration of candles on this day.] An 
ecclesiastical festival held on the second 
day of February in honour of the purifi- 
cation of the Virgin Mary; in Scot. a 
—— money term.—Candlestick,kan'- 
di-stik.n. An instrument to hold a candle 
when burning, made in different forms 
and of different materials.—Candle-wood, 
n. The wood of a West Indian resinous 


tree. 

Candour. Under Caxbip. 

Candy, kan di, n. (1t. candi, candy, from 
Ar. qandi, made of sugar, from qand, 
sugar.] A solid preparation of sugar or 
molasses, cither nlone or in combination 
with other substances, to flavour, colour, 
or give it the desired consistency.—t.t.— 
candied, candying. To conserve with sugar 
so as to form a thick mass; to boil in sugar; 
to form into congelations or crystals.— t.i. 
T'o become incrusted by candied sugar; to 
become stallized or congealed, — Can- 
died, kan'did, p. and a. Preserved or in- 
c d with sugar; sig. honeyed; flatter- 
ing; glozing.—Candify, kan'di-fi, v.t. or © 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. ti. 
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—candified, candifying. To make or be- 
come candied; to candy.—Candy-sugar, n. 
Crystallized sugar formed upon threads * 
repeated boiling and clarifying, and suf- 
fered to crystallize slowly. a 

Candytuft, an‘di-tuft, "n. [From Candia 
the ancient Crete.] The popular name o 
a —— flower brought from the island of 

Jandia. 

Cane, kän, n. [Old spelling also canne, 
from L. canna, Gr. kanna, areed.] A term 
applied to the stemsof some palms,grasses, 
and other plants, such as the bamboo, 
rattan, and sugar-cane; a cane used as a 
walking-stick. —v.t.—caned, caning. To 
beat with a cane or walking-stick; to fur- 
nish or complete with cane (as_chairs).— 
Cane-brake, n. A thicket of canes.— 
Cane-chair, n., A chair with a platted 
caue seat or bottom, or one framed with 
bamboo or other cane,—Cane-mill,». A 
mill for grindingsugar-canesfor the manu- 
facture of sugar.—Cane-sugar, n. Sugar 
obtained from the sugar-cane, as distin- 
guished from beet-root sugar, grape-sugar, 
maple-sugar, &c. : 

Canella, ka-nel'la, a, [Dim, of L. canna, n 
reed, from the cylindrical form of the 
bark when peeled off.) A kind of aroma- 
tic bark, also called white cinnamon, 
brought from the West Indies and used as 
n tonic, 

Canephorus, ka-nef’o-rus, m. [Gr. kang- 
phoros, 2 basket-bearer.] Arch. a term 
applied to figures bearing baskets on their 
heads, 

Canescent, ka-nes'ent, a. (la, canescens, 
canescentia, ppr. of canesco, to grow white, 
from cane, to be white.) Growing white 
or hoary; tending or approaching to white; 
whitish. 8 

Canine, ka-nin', a. [L. caninus, from canis, 
a dog.] Pertaining to dogs; having the 
properties or qualities of a dog.— Canine 
teeth, or canines, two sharp pointed teeth 

' in both jaws of man and other mammalia 
one ón each side, between the incisors anc 

rinders, most highly developed in the 
rnivora. : 

Canister, kan'is-tér, n. [L. canistrum, Gr, 
kanastron, from kanna, a reed.) A small 
basket?; a small box or case, usually of 
tin, for tea, coffee, &c.; a case containing 
shot which bursts on being discharged; 
case-shot. 

Canker, kang'kér, n. [From L, cancer, pro- 
perly ronounced canker, a crab, a cancer.] 
A kind of cancerous, gangrenous, or ulcer- 
ous sore or disease, whether in animals or 
plants; an cating, corroding, or other 
noxious agency producing ulceration, gan- 

grene, rot, decay, and the like; anything 

that insidiously or persistently destroys, 
corrupts, or irritates, as care, trouble 
annoyance, grief, pain, &c.; a kind of wild, 
worthless rose; the dog-rose (Shak.).—v.t. 

To infect with canker either literally or 

figuratively; to eat into, corrode, or cor- 

rupt; to render ill-conditioned, crabbed, 
or ill-natured.—v.i. To grow corrupt; to 

e infected with some poisonous or perni- 
cious influence; to be or become malig- 
nant.—Cankerous, kang k¢r-us,a. Corrod- 
ing, destroying, or irritating like a canker; 
cancerous. — Canker-bit, a. Bitten with 

a cankered or envenomed tooth. [Shak.}— 

Canker-bloom, Canker-blossom, ». A 

bloom, blossom, or flower eaten by canker; 

n bloom or flower of the dog-rose. [Shak.] 

—Canker-fly, x. A fly that preys on 

fruit.—Canker-rash,m. A variety of scar- 

let-fever. — Canker-worm, n. A worm or 
larva destructive to trees or plants. 

Cannel-coal, Candle-coal, kan'el-kol, kan’- 
dI-kol,n. A glistening grayish-black hard 
bituminous coal, so called because it burns 
with a bright flame like a candle; it is 


a a Carib, 


cannibals.] A 
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human being that cats human flesh; a 
man-eater or anthropophagite; an animal 
that eats the flesh of its own or kindred 
species. — Cannibalism, kan'i-bal-izm, n. 

he act or practice of cating human flesh 
by mankind; anthropophagy; murderous 
cruelty.—Ca ally, kan'i-bal-li, adv. In 
the manner of a cannibal. [Shak.] 

Cannon, kan'un, n. pl. Cannons or Can- 
non. (Fr. canon, a tube, barrel, cannon, 
from L. canna, Gr. kanna, a cane or reed. 
Akin canister, canon, cane.) A large mili- 
tury firearm for throwing balls and other 
missiles by the force of gunpowder; a big 
gun or piece of ordnance; illiards, the 
act of hitting your adversary's ball with 
your own, so that your ball flies off and 
strikes thered, or vice versa.—v.t. To make 
a cannon at billiards; to fly off or asunder 
from the force of collision,—Cannonade, 
kan-un-äd’, 1. The act of discharging 
cannon and throwing balls, for the pur- 
pose of destroying an army or battering a 
town, ship, or fort.—v.t. and i.—cannon- 
aded, cannonading. ‘To attack with ord- 
nance or artillery; to batter with cannon. 
—Cannoneer, Cannonier, kan-un-ér’, 7. 
A man who manages cannon. — Cannon- 
eering, Cannoniering, kan -un-ér'ing, m. 
The act or art of using cannons; practice 
with cannons.—Cannon - proof, o. Proof 
against cannon-shot.—Cannon-shot, n. A 
ball or shot for cannon; the range or dis- 
tance a cannon will throw a ball.—Can- 
non-ball, Cannon-bullet, ». A ball or solid 
projectile to be thrown from cannon. 

Cannot, kan'ot. Can and not. [These words 
are usually written as one word, being col- 
loquially so pronounced.] .. 

Cannula, kan'0-la, n. [L.,dim. of canna, a 
reed.] A small tube used by surgeons for 
various purposes. j 

Canny, Cannie, kiin’i, a. [Akin to can, 
ken.) Cautious; prudent; wary; watchful; 
expert; not extortionate or severe; gentle; 
quiet in disposition; tractable; easy; com- 
fortable. [Prov. E. and Sc.] 

Canoe, ka-nö’, n. [Sp. canoa, from the na- 
tive West Indian name.] A light narrow 
boat made by hollowing out and shaping 
the trunk of a tree, such as is used by 
savnze tribes; any light boat narrow in 
the beam, and propelled by paddles.—Ca- 
nocist, ka-nó'ist, n. One who uses a canoe. 

Canon, kan'on, n. [A. Sax. canon, from IL. 
canon, Gr. kanón, a straight rod, a rule or 
standard—from kane, a form of kanna 
kannd,a reed, a cane, whence also cannon. 
A law or rule in general; a law or rule re- 
garding ecclesiastical doctrine or disci- 
pline, especially one enacted by n council 
and duly confirmed; the books of the Holy 
Script ures universal ly received as genuine 
by Christian churches; the rules of a 
religious order; a dignitary who possesses 
a prebend or revenue allotted for the per- 
formance of divine service in a cathedral or 
collegiate church; the catalogue of saints 
acknowledged in the Roman Catholic 
Church; mus. a kind of perpetual fugue, 
in which the different parts, beginning 
one after another, repeat incessantly the 
same air; printing, one of the largest kinds 
of type or letter, supposed to be so named 
because it was used in the printing of 
canons,— Canoness, kan'on-es,n. A female 
canon; a woman who enjoys a prebend 
without having to make religious vows.— 
Canonic, Canonical, ka-non'ik, ka-non'ik- 
al, a. Pertaining or according to a canon 
or rule, especially according to ecclesias- 
tical canons or rules; Delon to the 
canon of Scripture.— Canonica ca, those 
books of the Bible which are admitted to 
be of divine origin.—Canonically, ka-non’- 
ik-ul-li, adv. In a canonical manner; in 
accordance with a canon or canons, —Can- 
nonicalness, ka-non’ik-al-nes,n. The qua- 
lity of being canonical.—Canonicals, ka- 
non'ik-alz, n. pl. The dress or habit pre- 
scribed by canon to be worn by the clergy 
when they officiate; certnin articles or 
appurtenances of sometimes worn 
by university men, barristers, Ke. ` 
onicity, kan-o-nisi-ti, n. The quality of 
being canonical; the state of belonging to 
the canon or genuine books of Scripture. 
—Canonist, kan'on-ist, n. A professor of 
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canon law; one skilled in the study and 
ractice of ecclesiastical law.— Cano e, 
an-o-nis'ttik, a. Pertaining to the can- 

onists. — Canonization, kan'on-iz-4“shon, 

n. The act of canonizing a person; the 

act of ranking a deceased person in the 

catalogue of saints, called a canon.—Can- 
onize, kan'on-iz, v.t.—canonized, canoniz- 
ing. To declare a man a saint, and rank 
him in the catalogue or canon of saints, 
this act being in the power of the popes.— 

Canonizer, kan'on-iz-ér, n. One who can- 

onizes. — Canonship, kan'on-ri 

kan'on-ship, n. The benefice filled by a 

canon, — Canon-law, m. A collection of 
ETIN E EN WC) „here la- 

ion of a church; rpecifically those of t 
Roman Catholic Church. — 

Cañon, Canyon, kü-nyon’,kan’yun,n. [Sp. 
cañon, a canon, a tube, a canyon.) A long 
and narrow mountain gorge or deep ravine 
with precipitous sides occurring in the 
Rocky Mountains and the great western 

—— of North America. 
anopy, kanö-pi, n. [Fr. canapé, O.Fr. 
conopé, L. conopcum, Gr. kónópeion, lit. 
a net to keep off gnats, from kónóps, a 
gnat.] A covering fixed at some distance 
above a throne or a bed; any somewhat 
similar covering; a covering held over a 
person's head in a procession or public 
ceremony; arch, a decoration, often richly 
sculptured, above a tomb, niche, pulpit, 
&c.—v.t.—canopied, canopying. To cover 
with a canopy, or as with a canopy. 

Canorous, ka-nö’rus, a. [L. canorus from 
cano, to sing.] Musical; tuneful.—Cano- 
rousness, ka-nó'rus-nes, n. 

Cant, kant, v.i. [From L. canto, freq. of 
cano,tosing.] To m with a whining 
voice or in an affected, assumed, or su 
plicating tone (as a beggar); to make 

! whining p to goodness; to affect 
piety without sincerity; to sham holiness. 

n. A whining manner of specch; the whin- 
ing speech of beggars, as in asking alms; 

the Janguage or jar spoken by gypsies, 

thieves, professional beggars, &c.; a ki 

of slang; the words: phrases peculiar 

to or characteristic of a sect, party, or pro- 

fession; a pretentious assumption of a re- 
ligious character; a hypocritical addiction 
to the use of religious phrases, &c.; reli- 
gious phrases hypocritically used.—a. Of 
the nature of cant or slang. — Canter, 
kan'tér, n. One who cants, whines, or 
uses an affected hypocritical style of 
speech. — Canting, kant'ing, a. Given to 


the use of hypocritical phraseology or 
ingly, kant’ing-li, 


whining talk. — Cantingly, 
adv. Ina canting manner. 
{Same word as Dan. Sw. 


Cant, kant, n. 


and D. kant, edge, border, ma Ae: 
G. kante, a sido, a border or prin OES 


, cant, corner, angle.) An external or sali- 
ent angle; an inclination from a perpen- 
dicular or horizontal line; a toss, thrust, 
or push with a sudden erk.—v.t. To turn 
about or over by a sudden push or thrust; 
to cause to assume an inclining position; 
to tilt; to toss; to cut off an angle from (a 
square block). 

Can't, künt. A colloquial contraction of 


can not. 
Cantab, kan-tah’. Anabbreviation of Can- 
quie an.—Cantab , kan-ta-brij'i-an, 
r. [L.L. Cantabri. s» pertaining to 
Cambridge.] A student or graduate of 
Cambridge University. 

Cantaliver, Cantilever, kan'ta-liv-ér, kan”- 
ti-lev-er, n. [O. Fr. cant, an angle, and 
lever, to raise.] A wooden or iron bracket 
projecting from a wall, to carry mouldings, 
eaves, balconies, &c.; a lon projecting arin 
to support the roadway of a bridge. 
Cantankerous, kan- tr-us, a. (Comp. 
O.E. contek, contak, debate, strife.] UL, 
natured; ill-conditioned; cross; waspish; 


short com on in the form o 
gorio, but Without dramatis pers —2 


r o, inrcr hA (It.), kan-tiü-trea 


(Fr.), t. and Fr.) A female singer. 


cb, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g,90; j,job; o, Er, Lon: ng,sing; en, then; th,thin; w,wig; wh, vig; zh, azure, 
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Canteen, kan-tön’,n. (Fr. cantine, from It. 


cantina, n aa a vault, from canto, 
an e. a corner, CANT, an angle, 
= E — an angle] A 


zarrisons, £e., 

where provisions, liquors, E are sold to 
non-commissioned officers and privates; a 
vessel used by soldiers, when on the march 
or in the field, for carrying liquor for 

3,4 box, fitted up with compart- 
ments, in which officers on foreign service 

gark spirit-bottles, knives, forks, &c. 

nter, kan'tér, v.i. [An abbrev. of Can- 
rbury Gallop, the gallop of pilgrims in 
olden times riding to Canterbury.] To 
move in a moderate gallop, raising the 
two fore-fect nearly at the same time, 
with & leap or spring: said of horses.—n. 
A moderate gallop; a gallop by a winner 
at the end of an easy race. 

Canterbury, kan'ter-be-ri,n. A stand with 
divisions for holding music, portfolios, 
loose papers, £c.—Canterbury-bell,n. A 

es of Campanula, so named because 
it is abundant around Canterbury. 
inrides, kan-thar'i-dez, n. pl. (Gr. kan- 
tharis, kantharidis, a blistering ily.] Cole 
opterous insects of several species, the best 
known being the Spanish or blistering tly 
which is, when bruised, extensively used 
ns the active element in blistering plas- 
having a very powerful effect.—Can- 
thari Gan dine, kan-thar'i-din, 
kan-thari-din, n A peculiar substance 
which causes vesication or blistering ex- 
isting in the Spanish fly or other insects, 
and when taken internally acting as 2 
violent irritant poison. 
Canticle, kan'ti-kl, n. [L. canticulum, a 
little song, from canto, to sing. Cant] 
A song, especially a little song; an un- 
metrical hymn taken from Scripture, ar- 
—— for chanting, and used in church 
service; pl. The Song of Songs or Song of 
Solomon, one of 
Testament. . 

Cantilever, kan'ti-lev-ér. n. CANTALIVER. 

Cantle, k n. [O.Fr. cantel, corner- 
Pe: gar of eant, Cant, an angle.) A 

; ragment; a piece; a portion 

E ; the protuberant part of an ddle 

+ hind: the hind-bow. —v.L.—cantled, cant- 
ng. 


sii division ofa 


aug. of canto, a corner. 
TLE.] A distinct or separate portion or 
district of territory; er 5 


0 cut into pieces; to cut a picce ` 
out of. ia 
Canto, kan't5, n. pl. Cantos, kan'toz. (It. + Ca 
L. cantua. CHANT, Cast] A 4 
m of some length; * 
mus, the highest volce part in concerted | 


music; soprano. i 
Canton, kan-ton’,n. [Fr. canton; It. can- 4 
Cant, Cax- | 


the books of the Old | 


the states of 1 


the Swiss republic; a distinct 
On painting or of a 


or divi- Í 
g.—v.t. To i 


Fion, as 
divide into cantons or distinct portions; to 3 


separate off; to allot separate quarters to 
each regiment of.—Cantonal, kan'ton-al, 
a. Pertai to a canton or cantons.— 
Cantonment, kan-ton’ment, n. A part or 
my of a town o viaa assigned to a 
particularregiment of troops;a permanen 
military station of a slizhler character 
than barracks; military towns at some 
distance from any city,such as are formed 
Bé Indi 
talkative.] S 
Prov. E. and Se, 
vas, kan'vas, n. Fr: canevas, Pr. cana- 
bas, It. eanavaccio, L.L. canabacius, from 
L. iz, hemp.] A coarse cloth made 
of hemp or MM used AS —— enils of 
on, nn er pu us; 
fine, panti peral; a painti „—Undėr 
— — or Lente with sails spread. 


sprightly; cheerful. 


vRs-back, n. A sen duck of North 
merica, Gelicate flesh: so called 
SE the ed of its back.—Canvased, 
kan'vast, a. Fitted with canvas. 
Comvans, eeh, Ur nieve, & strainer, 
“yas, forme $0 u Fi ellis ks 


sift or ex- 
visit or apply to in 


for goods, votes, or su 
a candidate for an or 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mē, met, her; 


ntment, 


y, kanti, a. [Comp. Ir. cainteach. 


pine, pin; 


&c.— v.i. To seck or go about to solicit 
votes or interest, or to obtain mercantile 
orders. —n. The act of canvassing; close 
inspection; scrutiny; discussion; debate; 
a seeking; solicitation of votes, orders 
for goods, Ae, — Canvasser, kan’vis-¢r, st. 
One who canvasses or solicits votes, mer- 
cantile orders, &c. 

Canyon, CaSown. 

Canzonet, kan-zo-net' n. [It. canzonetta.) 
Mus, a little or short song, shorter and 
less elaborate than the airs of oratorio or 
opera; a short concerted air; a madrigalj. 

Caoutchouc, kó'chok, n. [A South Ameri- 
can word.) An elastic gummy substance, 
which is the inspissated Juice of several 
tropical plants, much used in the indus- 
trial arts for covering fabrics to render 
them waterproof, making clastic webbing, 
flexible tubes, &c.; india-rubber; gum-elas- 
tic.—Cacutchine, Caoutchoucine, kó'chin, 
kö’chö-sin, n. An inflammable volatile 
oil produced by distillation of caoutchouc 
ata high temperature. 

Cap, kat, n. LA. Sax. cappe, a cap, cope, 
cape, hood, from L.L. capa, cappa (of un- 
known origin), a cape, whence Sp. capa, 
It. cuppa, Fr. chape,a cloak, cape, cover, 
Cape and cope are torms of the same word.) 
A part of dress made to cover the head, 
generally of softer material than a hat, and 
without a brim; an act of respect made by 
uncovering the head; the summit, top, or 
crown; anything resembling a cap in ap- 
pearance, position, or use, as the inner 
case which covers the movement of some 
kinds of watches, &c.; a percussion-cap 
(which seo). —ı.t. capped, capping. To put 
a cap on; to cover with a cap or as witha 
cap; to cover the top or end of; to place a 
cap on the head of, when conferring official 
distinction, admitting to professional hon- 
ours, &c.; to complete; to consummate; to 
crown; to follow up with somethinz more 
remarkable than what has previously been 
done,— To cap verses, texta, or proverbs, to 
quote verses, texts, or proverbs alternately 
in emulation or contest.—To set one’s cap 
at, to use measures to gain the affections 
of a man with a view to matrimony.—Cap- 
ful, ktp'ful, n. As much as a cap will 

hold; a &mall quantity; specifically, a light 

aw of wind; 2 passing gust. 

able, kü'pa-bl, a. (Fr. capable, capable, 
able, sufficient, L.L. capabilis, from L. 
capio, to take, which appears also in cap 
tious, captive, accept, except, — 
susceptible, recipient, occupy, &c.] Able to 
receive; open to influences; impressible; 
susceptible; admitting: with of (capable of 
pain, of being broken); having sufficient 
power, skill, ability: with of (capable of 
judging); able; competent; fit; duly Vm 
fied (a capable instructor). — Capability, 
Capablenezs, k5-pa-bil'i-ti, kü'pa-bl-nes, n. 
The state or quality of being capable. 

—— 'shus,a. Lt, capax,capacia, 
able to take in or contain, spacious, cap- 
able, from capio, to take. CAPABLE.) Cap- 
able of con ng much, either in a phy- 
sical or mental sense; large; wide; spacious; 
extensive ; comprehensive.—Capaciously, 
ka-pA'shus-li, adv. In a capacious manner 
or degrec.—Capaciougneszs, ka-pi'shus-nez, 

n. The state or TELS of being capacious, 
— Capacitate, ka-pasi-t&t, v.t. — capaci- 
tated — To make capable; to 
enabl ; to qualify.—Capacity, ka-pas'i-ti 
n. [L.capacitas, from capaz, capacious. 
The power of receiving or containing; spe- 
cifically,the power of containing a certain 
quantity Mise cubic contents; the ex- 
tent or comprehensiveness of the mind ; 
the power of receiving ideas or knowledge; 
thereceptive faculty; active power; ability 
la man with the capacity of judging); 
ability in a moral or legal sense; legal 
qualification (to attend a meeting in the 
capacity of an elector); character (to give 
advice in the capacity of a friend). 

Cap-a-ple, kap-a-pt’, adv. [O.Fr., lit. head 

to foot.) From head to foot; all over. 

Caparison, } -&on, n. (O.Fr. caparas- 
gon, from Sp. caparazon, a cover for a fad- 
dle, aug. of capa, a cover. Car, CAFE] A 
cloth or covering, more or less ornamented, 

d over the saddle or furniture of a h 
especially a sumpter horse, or horse ol 


Gite, not, müve; 





tabe, tub, bull; 


state; hence, clothing, especially guy cloth- 
ing. — v.t. To cover with a caparison; to 
adorn with rich dress. 
Cape, kip, n. [O.Fr. capé, L.L. ea] „a kind 
of covering for the shoulders. Car.) The 
art of a garment hanging from the neck 
Dohind and over the shoulders; a loose 
cloak or garment, hung from the shoul- 
ders, and worn as a protection against 
S gond weathers &c. It. GE 
ape, kip, n. "r. cap . 
hom L. pud the head.) Ap ece of land 
jutting into the sea or a lake-beyond the 
rest of the coast-line; a headland; a pro- 
montory. g 
Caper, ka'pér, n. [O.Fr. capriole, It. capri- 
om A caper, irom, aes —— ca ma € 
Akin caprice,cab.] A leap;n ; 2 EDTIDE, 
as in dancing or mirth, or in the frolic of 
a goat or lamb; a sportive or capricious 
action; a prank.— Zo cut capers, to leap 
or dance in a frolicsome manne pus act 
sportively or capriciously — DÄ To cut 
capers; to skip or jump; to prance; to 
spring.—Caperer, kä'per-tr, n. One who 
capers, 
Caper, ki’pér, n, [Fr. câpre, O.Fr. ea h 
L. capparis, Gr. kepparis, from Per. T, 
the caper.] The bud of a bush (the caper- 
bush), pickled and used as a condiment; 
the plant itself, a low prickly shrub, grow- 
ing m rocky or stony places in the coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterrancan.— 
Caper-tea, ». A kind of black tea witha 
Knoten curled leaf regarded asresem 
the caper 
Capercaiizie,Capercaillie, kn-per-kal yi, kā- 
rkaVo,n. [Gacl, capull-choile—capull,s 
Yorze,and coille, a wood—so named from its 
great size.) Ihe Scotch name for the wood: 
grouse or cock of the woods, the 
the gallinaccous birds of Europe, most 
frequently found in the northern parts of 
the Continent, and reintroduced into Scot- 
land after having become extinct there. 
Capetian, ka-pé'ti-an, a. Pertaining to the 
dynasty of the Capeta, founded about the 
close of the tenth century, when Hugo 
pet — the a throne, take) 
apias, kü'pi-ns, 7. „you E 
(om a writ of various kinds authorizing 
n person or his goods to be laid hold of. 
Capibara, kap-i-bü'ra, n. CAPYBAEA. 
Capillaire, ka-pil-lár, n. [Fr.] A simple 
syrup, sisof sugar or honey, flavoured w 
orange flowers, or orange-flower water. 
Capillament. Under CAPILLARY. 
Capillary, kap/ıl-la-ri or ka-pilla-ri, a. [L. 
capillaris, from capillus, hair, from root et 
caput, the head.] tesembling a hair See 
minute, small in diameter thou h long; 
filiform; as, a capillary tube, that is, 3 
tube with a very minute bore; a capillary 
vessel in animal bodies (see the n.); per- 
taining to capillary tubes, or to the ca 
lary vessels or capillaries in organic struc- 
tures.—Capillary action, the spontaneous 
elevation or depression of liquids im fine 
hair-like tubes, or in bodies of a porous 
structure, when these are dipped in the 
liquid; the term capillary attraction be- 
ing applied when the liquid rises, as 
the sap in trecs, water in a sponge, des 
and capillary repulsion when it „as 
mercury does in a fino glass tube,—m. A 
tube with a small bore; a minute 
vessel constituting the lermination of an 
ate y er vein ; ona of el puse 
which intervene between the te 
terics and veins.—Capillarity, kap-il-lari- 
ti,n. The state or condition of cap» 
illary; capillary action. —Capill ks- 
pillà-ment, ». A very fine filament or 
fibre.—Capilliform, ka-pil1i-form a. In 
the shape or form of a hair or of ] 
capilliform fure). Oe pP end kap'ilJos,a. 
Hairy; abounding with hair. 
Capital, kap'i-tal,a. [L. capitalis, 
deadly, also pre-eminent, from ca 
itis, the head, seen also in captain, 
chief, cadet, &c.] Firstinimportance; 
rincipal; notable; affecting the head er 
ifeleapital punishment); incurring the 
feiture of life (n. capital ofience); 
with death; excellent; ve P 
class; splendid; n term applied toa 
or letter of a certain form and a 
than that generally used in the 


cap- 


oil, pound; 1, Sc, abunc—the Fr. e 
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CAPUCHIN 





written or printed matter.—n. The upper- 
most part of a column, pillar, or pilaster, 
serving as the head or crowning,and placec 
immediately over tho shaft and un cr the 
entablature; the chief city or town in a 
kingdom or state; a metropolis; a type or 
otter of a certain form, and of a larger 
size than that commonly used in the body 
of a piece of writing or printing; a capital 
letter; money or wealth in some shape 
employed in trade, in manufactures, or in 
any business; stock in trade, in moncy, 
goods, property, &c.; Jig. stock of amy kind, 
whether physical or moral; means of in- 
fluence or of increasing one's power.—Capi- 
talist, kap'i-tal-tst, 1. A man who has a 
large capital or stock in trade; a man of 
large property, which is or may be cm- 
ployed in business.— Capitalization, kap'i- 
tal-iz-k"shon, n. The act of converting 
anything into capital; the act of comput- 
ing or realizing the present value of a pe- 
riodical payment.—Capitalize, kapi-tal- 
iz, v.t.—capitalized, capitalizing. To con- 
vert into capital; to apply as capital to 
the purposes of trade; to compute er real- 
ize the present value of (a periodical pay- 
ment) for a definite or indefinite length of 
time.—Capitally, kap'i-tal-li, adv. Ina 
capital manner; so as to involve life; in a 
pre-eminent degree; excellently; finely.— 
apitalness, t kupi-tal-nes, n. State or 
quality of being capital.—Capitate, kap'i- 
tät,a. UA — Bot. growing in a 
head; having a rounded head: applied to 
n flower, &c.—Capitation, kap-i-ti’'shon, n. 
[L. capitatio.] Numeration by the head; 
anumbering of persons.—Capitationgrant, 
a grant given to a certain number of per- 
sons, A certain amount being allowed for 
each individual among the number.—Cap- 
tlation tax, a tax levied on each head or 
—— n poll-tax É 
apitol, kap'i-tol, n. [L. capitolium, from 
caput, tho head.) In ancient Rome, the 
namo of a hill crowned by a temple dedi- 
cated to Jupiter; the temple itself, in 
which tho senate nssembled; the edifice 
occupied by the United States Congress in 
their deliberations at Washington; also, 
in some states the state-house or house in 
which the legislature holds its sessions; a 
overnment house.—Capitolian, kap-i-to"- 
‚an, a. Pertaining to the Capitol in 
Rome. — Capitoline, kap'i-tol-in,a. Per- 
taining to the Capitol in Rome. . 
—— Capitulary, ka-pit'n-ler, ka-pit'- 
n-la-ri,n. [L.L. capitulare, from L. capit- 
ulum, a chapter, a capital. CAPITAL.) An 
act passed in a chapter, ns of knights or 
canons; the body of laws or statutes of n 
chapter or of an ecclesiastical council; 
the member of a chapter.—Capitular, ka- 
pit'ü-lér, a. Delonging to a chapter; ca- 
pem bot. growing in n capitulum or 
ead, as composite plants, — Capitularly, 
ka-pit’Q-lér-li, adv. In the form of an 
ecclesiastical chapter. — Capitulary, ka- 
pit'0-la-ri, a. Relating to the chapter of 


& cathedral. 

Capitulate, ka-pit’n-lat, v.i.—capitulated, 
capitulating. L. capitulo, capttilatum, 
to arrange in heads or chapters, from L. 
capitulum, a chapter, dim. of caput, the 
head.] To draw up articles of agrcement; 
to arrange terms of agreement; to treat 
(Shak.); more usually to surrender, as an 
army or rison, to an eneiny on certain 
stipulated conditions.—Capitulation, ka- 
pit'a-là"shon, n. The act of capitulating 
or surrendering to an enemy upon stipu- 
lated terms or conditions; the treaty or 
instrument containing the conditions of 
surrender; an article of agreement; formal 
agreomentt.—Capitulator, ka-pit'ü-là-tér, 
n. One who capitulates. 

Capitulum, ka-pit'A-lum, n. Bot. a close 


EE, 


Capon, kipon, n. [L. capo, Gr. kapón—a 
capon, from a root seen in Gr, opte to 
cut. A castrated cock; a cock-cl icken 
castrated forthe —— of improving the 
ficsh for table.—Caponize, kü’pon-iz, v.t.— 
caponized, caponizing. To make a capon 


or, 

Caponiere, Caponniere, kap-o-ntr, n. [Fr. 
caponniére, Sp. eaponera, It. —— 
Fort. « passage from one part of a work to 
another, protected on the right and left 
by a wall or parapet, and sometimes 
covered overhead; algo the wall or parapet 
protecting such a passage. 

Capot, ka-pot', a, [Fr., trom cape, a hood 
or cape, a person that is capotted having, 
ns it were, a hood thrown over his head.] 
A winning of all the tricks of carda at the 
game of piquet.—v.t.—capotted, capotting. 
o win all the tricks from at piquet. 

Capote, ka-pot', n. (Fr. capote, from cape 
a hood or cape, L.L. capa. Car.) A kind 
of long cloak. [Byron.] 

Cappagh-brown, kap'pach-broun,z. [From 
Cappagh, near Cork.] A bituminous earth, 
coloured by oxide of manganese and iron, 
yielding pigments of various rich brown 
colours. 

Capreolate, kap’ré-d-lat, a. [From L. cap- 
rcolus, a wild goat, n tendril of a vine, 
from caper, a goat.) Bot. having tendrils, 
or filiform spiral claspers, by which plants 

"Tasten themselves to other bodies, as in 
vines, &c. 

Capric, kap'rik, a. [L. caper, a goat.) Of 
or pertaining to a gont.—Capric acid, a 
peculiar acid in the butter of cow's milk, 
as well as in the milk and fat of the goat. 

Capriccio, ka-pre&'cho, n. [It., a caprice.] 
A caprice; a whim (Shak.); a musical piece 
in which the composer is guided more by 
fancy than by strict rule. 


Caprice, ka-pres', n. [Fr. caprice, It. capric- | 


cio, Whim, freak, originally a fantastical 
goat-leap, from L. caper, capra, a goat; 
akin caper, capriole.) A sudden start of 
the mind; a sudden change of opinion or 
humour; a whim or freak; capriciousness; 
fickleness. — Capricious, ka-prish’us, a. 
Characterized by caprice; apt to change 
opinions suddenly, or to start from one’s 
purpose; unsteady; changeable; fickle; 
subject to change or irregularity.—Capri- 
clously, ka-prish’us-li, adv. Ina capricious 
manner.—Capriciousness, ka-prish'us-nes, 
n. The quality of being capricious. 

Capricorn, kap’ri-korn, n. [L. capricornus 
—caper, a goat, and cornu, a horn.] One 
of the twelve signs of the zodiac; the tenth 
sign, marking the winter solstice. 

Caprification, kap'ri-fi-ka"shon, n. [L. cap- 
rificatio, from caprificus, the wild fig-tree 
—caper, a goat, and Jicus, a fig, from goats 
feeding on it.] A 
accelorate the ripening of the fig by caus- 
ing a species of gall-insect to spread over 
the plant, the supposed beneficial effect 
being produced by the insects either dis- 
tributing the pollen of the male flowers 
or by puncturing the fruit. — Caprificato, 
kap ri-fi-kAt, v.t.—caprileated, caprificat- 
íng. 'To perform the operation of capri- 
fication on. " 

Capriform, kap'ri-form, a. [L. caper, a 
goat, and forma, —— Having the form 
of a goat, or of romethin 
goat (capriform horns).—Caprine, kap’rin, 
a. [L. caprinus.] Like a goat; pertaining 
to a goat, 3 

Capriole, kap'ri-51, n. [O.Fr. capriole, now 
cabriole, lit. a goat-lea p, from L. capriolus, 
a wild goat, from caper, a goat.] A copes 
or leap; as in dancing; an active bound; a 
spring; aleap, accompanied with a jerking 
out of the hind legs, which a horse makes 
without advancing. — v.i. To execute a 
capriole. 





| 


p 
process intended to | Captive, kap'tiv, n. (From L. ca 


belonging to a | ‘\captivo, captivatum.] 


Capsize, kap-siz', v.t.— capsized, ca sing. 
[Origin doubtful; probably the first syl- 
able means head or top, ultimately from 
L. caput.) To upset or overturn.—v.i. To 
be upset or overturned, AE 
l ay'stan, n. r. cabesta 
Sp. cabeatante, anh of unknown 
origin.] An apparatus working on the 
principl: of the wheel and axle, and con- 
sisting or a cylinder or barrel adjusted on 
nn upright axis, the barrel being made to 
turn round by means of horizontal bars 
or levers, the ends of which are inserted 
in holes Zar the top of the barrel, so that 
arope isthus wound round it and a weight 
such as an anchor, raised or moved. 1 
Capsule, kap’sül, n. Ll. capsula, a little 
chest, dim. of capsa, a chest, from capi 
to take.] Bot. a dry fruit, containing 
seeds, and opening of itself by valves or 
pores when mature; chem. a small saucer 
used for rousting or melting ores, for eva- 
porevonp solutions, &c.; anat. a mem- . 
»ranous body covering a part like a bag; 
a gummy envelope for a nauseous drug; a 
metallic seal or cover for going over the 
cork or stopper of a bottle. — Capsular, 
Capsulary, kap’sfi-lér, kap/sti-la-ri, a. Hol- 
low likea capsule; pertaining to a capsule, 
—Capsulate, Capsulated, kap/sn-lit, kan, 
sü-lüt-ed, a. Inclosed in a capsule. 
Captain, kap'tin, n. LFr. capitaine, O.Fr. 
capitain, from L.L. capitanus, from L. 
caput, the head.] One who is at the head 
of or has authority over others; a chief; a 
leader; à commander, especially in mili- 
tary affairs; more specifically, the military 
oflicer who commandsa company, whether 
of infantry, cavalry, orartillery; an officer 
in the navy commanding a ship of war; 
the commander or master of a merchant 
vessel, — Captaincy, kap'tin-si, n. The 
rank, post, or commission of a captain.— 
Captainshlp, kap'tin-ship, n. The condi- 
tion or post of a captain or chief com- 
mander; skill] in military affairs.— Cap- 
tain-general, n. A commander-in-chief. 
Caption, kap'shon, n. [L. captio, a taking, 
fraud, deceit, from capio, to seize.) The 
act of taking or arresting}; the act of 
taking any one unawares by some trick or 
imposition f; the act of urging captiouz 
objections; cavilling.—Captious, kap'shus 
a. (L. captiosus, from captio, a t E. 
Apt to catch at faults; disposed to fin 
fault or raise objections; apt to cavil; dif- 
ficult to please; carping; cavilling; pro- 
ceeding from a captious or cavilling dis- 
position; fitted to insnare or perplex (a 
captious question).—Captiously, kap‘shue- 
li, adv. Ina captious manner.—Captious- 
n kap'shus-nes, n. The quality 
captious. 


from 


ivus, a 
captive, from capio, captus, to seize. Cat- 
tiff is the same word derived through the 
French.] One who is taken prisoner, es- 
pecially a prisoner taken in war; one who 
1s charmed or subdued by beauty or ex- 
cellence; one whose affections are F 
or who 1s held by strong ties of love.—a. 
Made prisoner in war; kept in bondage or 
confinement; bound by the ties of love or 
admiration; captivated.—Captivate, kap’- 
ti-vat, v.t.—captivated, captivating. [ 
To capture or 

prisoncr}; to overpower and with ex- 
cellence or beauty; to charm; to engage 
tho affections of; to fascinate, ve, 
subduo, enchant. — Captivating, kap’ 
vüt-ing, a. Having to en Rer 


power 
affections; winning.—Captivation, 
vil'shon, n. The act of captivating; the act 
of gaining over or winning one's affections. 
—Captivity, kap-tiv'i-ti, n. [L. captivitas.] 
The state of be a captive; sub) 


a state of being under control; bondage 


head of sessile flowors. Capsicum, kap'si-kum, n. [From L. capsa, | rervitudo.—Captor, kap'tér, n. (L. captor.] 
Capivi, ka-pe'vi, n. Corarna. n box, from the shape of the fruit.] The One who — es by force, strata- 
Caplin, kap'lin, n. [Fr. caplan, capelan.] | generic name of some South American m, &c.—Capturo, kap'tür,n. [L.captura. 
A small fish, a kind of salmon, which fre- | and Asiatic plants, many species of which fho nct of one who captures; the 
uents the shores of Greenland, Iceland, | are cultivated for their pods, used in cook- | mak of some 3 3 Ar- 
Newfoundland, and Labrador inimmense | ery under tho name of chillics, and when | rest; the thing taken; a prize.—v.t.—cap- 
shoals. si dried and ground ed cayenne pepper, | tured, capturing. Totake orscize by force, 
Capnomancy, kap’no-man-si,n. [Gr. kap- | to which the namo capsicum is also some- | surprise, or stratagem, as an enemy or his 
7108, amoke, and ma ia, nation] times — kap'si-sin, n. An perty; to mako a prize or prisoner ot: 
Divination by the ascont or motion kaloid, the activo principlo of tho cap- Capuchin, p-ü ‚n p Tr. capuchon, 
smoke. sules of Cayenne pepper. capucine, capuce, a hood or cowl, 
ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g,90; j,job; ù, Er Lon: ng, gin wu, then; th,thin; w,wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 


CAPYBARA 





from cape, a cape.) A monk of the order 
of St. Francis, so called from the capuchon, 
a S ar cow thedistinguishing badge 
of the o rmen ` m. 
sisting on a clo E n or females, con 
e dress o uchin . 
Capybars, Ca ib — 
native Brazilian name. 


getables and fish, over 3 fect in 
tailless, with a large head and blunte 
muzzle, and toes imperfectly webbed. 


from L. a a 
V 

eniyi ee TI charge, cargo, 
for on 


poet.); a tram carriage, & 
dieta Carbine, karab 


a thro 
ball, to throw. 
rel t 


carbine. 
pope 
£ ying 
Jynx, abor 
brown 


and South-western Asia. 


, kü-ra-kü'ra, m. [From its hoarse 
cry.) A South American bird of prey of 
several species, akin to the eagles and vul- 


tures, and fi Dg on carrion. 
Carack, karak, m. [Fr. caraque, carraque, 
from L.L. carraca, carrica, a ship of bur- 
den, from L, carrus, a car.] A large round- 
built vessel of great depth, fitted for fizht 
as well as burden, such as were used by the 
Portuguese and Spaniards in trading with 
America and the t Indies. 
e, kar'n-kol, n. [Fr., from Sp. and 
Pe. caracol, a winding staircase, a cara- 
e] A half-turn which a horseman 
makes, either to the right or left; arch. a 
staircase.— v.i.— caracoled, caracol- 
ing. 'To move in a caracole; to wheel. 
karaf or ka- af, n. [Fr. A glass 
water-bottle or decanter. 
Carageen, C een, kara-gen, n. Can- 
RAGEEN 


Caramel, kar’a-mel, n. [Fr. caramel, cara- 
mel, from Sp. caramelo, a lozenge, of Ar. 
Anhydrous or burnt sugar, n pro- 

duct of the action of heat u sugar; it 
dissolves readily in water, is of a brown 
colour, and is 


wines. 
Cara , kar’a-pis, n. „from Sp. cara 
pacho, a iam AST The she! 
which protects the body of chelonian rep- 
tiles; muc —— of the anterior 
u ace of the cru S. 
Cara p-oll, ap-oil, n. oH obtained from 
the crab-wood tree of South America, used 
lamps. 
Carat, kar'at, m. [Fr. carat, Ar. 
t. from Gr. Keration, lit. a little horn, 
e e carob-tree, used for a 
weight; a carat.) The weight of 4 grains, 


carats being pure gold, gold of six- 
E Paving eight parts of 


a 
S 
E 


place lace. — Caravaneer, 
person who leads 
A ke, The person who leads 
, Caravansera. 

ra, n. [Per 
sarái, an inn.] 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


and hood in imitation of 


ara, ka — ithe 
A rodent quad- 
ruped, allied to the guinea-pig, al ing 
in rivers of South tas feeding qM 

Asch 















.Fr. car (Mod, Fr. char), 
L. carrus, a four-wheeled vehicle, 
from the Celtic: Armor. carr, a chariot, 
3 orate and Gacl. carr, a dray, wagon, 

kel A 


to various kinds of wheeled 
pra us a light two-whecled carriage 
e horse; a charict of war or state 


c. 
in, kiirbin, m. 
[Fr. carabine, a carabine; O.Fr. carabin, 
calabrin, a musquctcer, from calabre, an 
engine of war, trom L.L. chadabula, an 
e e for throwing stones, from Gr. kata- 
down—kata, down, and. 
A gun or firearm com- 
monly used by cavalry, shorter in the bar- 

n the infantry musket or rifle.— 
bineer, Carbineer, kara-bin-¿r”, kär- 
bin-+r, n. One armed with a carabine or 


n. [From a Turkish 
lack-cared.] A species of 
ut the size of a fox and of adeep 
colour, a native of Northern Africa 





used to colour spirits and | 


rrát, aj 


van" 
caravan, and | kir'bn-riz, v.t. T 
in the East, a place ap- or & compound of it. 


mt, met, hér; vine, pin; 


100 


—— for receiving and lodging trav- 

ellers. ; 

Caravel, Carvel, kar'a-vel, kür'vel, n. [Sp. 
and It. caravela, a caravel, diu. of L. cara- 
bus, Gr. karabos, a light ship, n boat, also 
&crab.] A small galley-rigged ship form- 
erly used by the Spanish and Portuguese; 
also a small fishing vessel. 

Caraway, kara-wä, n. [Sp. al-carahueya, 
from Ar. karwiyd, karawiyd, caraway; pro- 
bably from Gr. karon, L. carcum, cara: 
way.] A biennial plant, with a taper root 
like a parsnip, the seeds of which are used 
to flavour cakes, and also in comfits, n 
volatile oil being obtained by distilling 
them in spirits. 

Carbazotic, kir-ba-zot'ik, a. [Carbon and 

azote.) The term applied toa kind of acid, 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on 
indigo and some other substances, dyeing 
silk of a fine yellow colour, with a mor- 
dant of alum or cream of tartar. 

Carbide, kürbid, n. A compound of car- 
bon with a metal; a carburet. 

Carbine, Carbineer. CARABINE. l 

Carbolic, kür-bol'ik, a. [Carbon and oil.) 
A term applied to an acid obtained from 
the distillation of coal-tar, an oily, colour- 
less liquid, with a burning taste, now much 
employed as an antiseptic and disinfec- 


tant. 

Carbon, kiirbon, n. [L. carbo, carbonia, a 
coal] Sym. C. Pure charcoal; one of tle 
chemical elements, 2 black, brittle, light, 
and inodorous substance existing in 
various distinct forms called allotropic 
forms, such as the diamond, wood char- 
coal, animal charcoal, graphite, lamp- 
black, and anthracite. — Carbonaceous, 
kür-bo-nà'shus, a. Pertaining to carbon 
or charcoal. — Carbonate, kurbon-it, m. 
Chem. a compound formed by the union of 
carbonic acid with a base. — Carbonated 
kür’bon-At-ed, a. Containing or saturated 
with carbonic acid.—Carbonic, kür-bon'ik, 
a. Pertaining to carbon, or obtained from 
it.— Carbonic acid, n gaseous compound of 
12 parts by weight of carbon and 32 of 


; pr of maintaining tlame or 


animal life, and acting as a narcotic poison 
when present in the air to the extent of 
only 4 or 5 per cent.—Carboniferous, kür- 
bo-nif’er-us, a. Containing or yielding 
carbon or coal.—Carboniferous sustem, geol. 
the great group of strata which lie he- 
tween the old red sandstone below and the 
Permian or new red sandstone above, and 
are the chief source of coal.—Carbonize, 
kür'bon-iz, v.t.—carbonized, carbonizing 
To convert into carbon by combustion, or 
the action of fire.—Carbonization, kar'bon- 
yes, n. The act or process of carbon- 
zing. 

Carbonado, kür-bo-na'do, n. (From L. 
carbo, a coal.) An old name for a piece of 
meat, fowl, or game, cut across, seasoned, 
and broiled; ac op. [Shak. v.t.1 To make 
n carbonado of; to cut or slash. 

Carboy, kär’boi, n. [Per. karabd, large 
vesels for containing wine.] A large 
globular bottle of green glass, protected by 
an outside covering, and used chiefly for 
containing acids,as vitrioland other highly 
corrosive liquids. 

Carbuncle, kar’bung-kl, n. [L. carbuncu- 
lus, n little coal, from carbo, a coal] A 
beautiful gem of a deep red colour, with a 
mixture of scarlet, found in the East In- 
dies; an inflammatory tumour, or malig- 
nant gangrenous boil or ulcer. — Car- 
buncled, kürbung-kld, a. Set with car- 
buncles; afflicted with carbuncle; pim- 
pea and blotched. — Carbuncular, Car- 

culate, kür-bung'kü-lér, kür-bung'kü- 

lät,a. Belonging to a carbuncle; resem- 

bling a carbuncle; inflamed. — Carbuncu- 

kür-bung'kü-là"ghon, m. [L. car- 

ulatio, from carbunculo, to burn to a 

coal, to blast.) The blasting of the young 
buds of trees or plants by excessive hea 


ri or or cold. 
travelling exhibitions or the | Carburet, — n. Same as Carbide. 


Light carburetted hydrogen, a kind of gas, 
o combine with carbon 


note. not, móve; 





Carcajou, kür'ka-jó, n. [Fr. ca 


Carcass, 


Carcinology, kär-si-nol’o-ji, n. 


Carcinomn, 


Card, klird, n. 


Cardamom, kür'da-mum, n. 


tübe, tub, bull; 


CARDINAL 





=- =a 





A reajou, from 
native name.] An American name for the 
wolverine or glutton, and erroncously for 
the badger and lynx. 


Carcanet, kür’ka-net, n, [Fr. carcan, a car- 


canet, from Armor. kerchen, the neck or 
bosom.] A necklace or collar of jewels. 

Carcase, kiir’kas, n. [Fr. carcasee, 
the carcass, a framework, a kind of bomb, 
same word as carquois, a quiver, from L.J. 
tarcasius, a quiver, from Ar. and Per. far- 
kash, a quiver.] The body, usually the 
dead body, of an animal; a corpse; the de- 
caying remains of a bulky thing; the frame 
or main parts of a thing unfinished; a 
kind of bomb or shell filled with combus- 
tible matter, amd having apertures for 
the emission of flume, so as to set fire to 


buildings, &c. 

Ci karki- 
nos, a crab, and logos, discourse.) That de: 
partment of zoology which interests itself 
with crustaceans, or crabs, shrimps, &c.— 
Carcinological, kiir’sin-d-loj"ik-al, a. Per- 
taining to carcinology. 
kar-si-nó ma, n. [Gr. karki- 
noma, from karkinos, a cancer. A kind 
of cancer or cancerous growth. 

[From Fr. carte, a card, 
from L. charta, paper, from Gr. charte, 
chartés, a layer ot papyrus bark.) A ree 
tangular piece of thick paper or 
board; such a piece with certain devices, 
marks, or figures, used for playing games; 
a piece having one's name, &c., written or 
printed on it, used in visiting; a larger 
piece written or printed, and conveying an 
invitation, or some intimation or state- 
ment; the dial or face of the mariners 
compass,— Cardboard, kürd'bord, m. 
stiff kind of paper or pasteboard for mak- 
ing cards, &c.— Card-case, m. A small 
pockes case, generally of an ornamental 
ind, for holding visiting -cards, — Card- 
rack,n. A rack or frame for holding visit- 
ing, business, &c., cards. — Card-sharper, 
n. One who cheats in playing cards; one 
who makes it a trade to fleece the un- 
wary in games of cards. 


Card, kürd,n. [Fr. carde, from L.L. cardus 


L. carduus, a thistlo, from carere, to ca 

—thistles having been used as cards.] An 
instrument for combing, opening, and 
breaking wool or flax, frecing it from the 
coarser parts and from extraneous matter. 
—v.t. or i. To comb or open wool, flax, 
hemp, &c., with a card.—Carder, kár'dér 
n. One who cards; the machine employed 


in carding. 

L. cardamo- 
mum, Gr. kardamómon.] The aromatic 
capsule of various plants of the ginger 
family, employed in medicine as well as 
an ingredient in sauces and curries. 
Cardiac, Cardiacal, kür'di-nk, kür-di'ak-al, 
a. [L. cardiacus, Gr, kardiakos, from 
kardia, the heart.) Pertaining to the 
heart; exciting action in the heart through 
the medium of the stomach; having t 
quality of stimulating action in the ae 
tem, invigorating the spirits, KSE g 
strength and cheerfulness.— Cardiac, n. 
A medicine which excites action in the 
stomach and animates the spirits; a cor- 
dial.—Cardiagraphy, Cardiography, kir- 
di-ag'ra-fi, kiir-di-og’ra-fi, n. An anatomi- 
cal description of the heart.—Ca: 
Cardialgy, kür-di-nl'ji-n, kär’di-al-ji, n. 
Gr. algos, pain.] Med. heart-burn. 
ardinal, kür'di-nal, a. Il. cardinalis, 
from cardo, a hinge.] Chief, principal 
pre-eminent, or fundamental.—Cardt 
numbers, the numbers one, two, three, Ec, 
in distinction from first, second third, ke., 
called ordinal numbers.— Cardinal points, 
north and south, east and west.—Cardi- 
nal virtues, justice, prudence, temperance, 
and fortitude.—n. An ecclesiastical prince 
in the Koman Catholic Church, next in 
rank tothe pope, and having a distinguish- 
ing dress of a colour. — nala 
Cardinalship, kür’di-nal-ät, kür'di-nal- 
ship, n. The office, rank, or dignity of a 
cardinal,—Cardinalitial,} kiir’di-nal-ish’- 
nl, a. Of or pertaining to a cardinal; 
the rank of a cardinnl.—Cardinalize,] kär- 
di-nal-iz, v.t. To make a cardinal. —Car- 
dinal-bird, n. A North American bini, 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune—tho Fr. u. 
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Caret, kü'ret, n. 


Cargo, kiür'go, m. 
PER, - 


Cariacon, kar'i-a-kö 


CARDIOLOGY 


with a fine red plumage, and a crest on 
the head. —Ca I-flower, n. The name 
commonly given ton species of lobelín be- 
cause of its large,very showy, and intensely 


Cardiology, Age deet, n. (Gr, A 

ology, kiir-di-ol’o-ji, n. (Gr. kardia 

the heart: and logos, discourse.) A dis- 
course or treatise on the heart; scientific 
facta relating to the heart.—Carditis, kür- 
di'tis, n. [The term. -itis, denotes inflam- 
mation.] Inflammation of the muscular 
substance of the heart. 
ardol, kür'dol, n. [From card in Ana- 
cardium, the genus to which belongs the 
cashew, and L. oleum, oil.) An oily liquid 
contained in the pericarp of the cashew- 
nut, used as a blistering agent. 

Cardoon, kür-dón', n. [5p. cardon, from L. 
carduus, a thistlo.] A plant akin to the 
artichoke, and somewhat resembling it 
used as an esculent vegetable in Spain and 
France. 

Care, kür, n. [A. Sax. caru, cearu, care, 
sorrow == 0. Sax. cara, Icel. kari, com- 
Xlaint, Goth. kara, sorrow, O,11.G. chara, 
amentation; from n root signifying to cry, 
seen also in E. call.) Some degree of pain 
in the mind from apprehension of evil; a 
painful load of thought; mental trouble; 
concern; anxicty; solicitude; attention 
or heed; a looking to; caution; regard; 
watchfulness; charge or oversight, imply- 
ing concern for safety and prosperity; the 
object of care or watchful regard and nt- 
tention... Care denotes mental trouble re- 
garding the present, the future, or even 
the past; solicitude and concern denote 
affections of the mind of a more active 
kind than care, and relate to the present 
and the future, while the latter may also 
beexcited by something past —v.i.—cared, 
caring. ‘To be anxious or solicitous; to be 
concerned; to be inclined or disposed; to 
like, — Careful, kür'ful, a. Full of care; 
anxious; solicitous; nttentive to support 
and protect; giving good heed; watchful; 
cautious; showing ordone with care or at- 
tention: generally with of before the ob- 
ject.—Carefully, kirful-li, adv. Ina care- 
ful manner. — Carefulness, kár'ful-nes, n. 
Tho state or quality of being careful.— 
Careless, kür'les, a. Free from care or 
anxiety; heedless; negligent; unthinking; 
inattentive; regardless; unmindful: with 
of or about before an object ; done or said 
without care; unconsidercd. — Carelesaly, 
kärles-li, adv. In a carcless manner or 
way. — Carelessness, kürles-nes, n. The 
state or quality of being carcless.—Care- 
worn, ad. Worn, oppressed, or burdened 
with care; showing marks of care or 
anxicty. 

Careen, ka-rén’, pi. [Fr. carener, from 
caréne, the side and keel of a ship, L. 
carina, a kcel.] To heave or bring (a ENG 
to lie on one side for the purpose of caulk- 
ing repairing, cleansing, or the like.—v.i. 
To Ine ine to one side, as a ship under a 
ress of sail. : 
areer, ka-rúr, m, [Fr. carrière, O.Fr. 
cariere, road, race-course, course, carcer, 
from L. carrus,a car. Can.] A race or run- 
ning; course of proceeding; a specific course 
of action or occupation forming the ob- 
ject of one's life. — v.i; To move or run 

rapidly (as a horse, a ship, &c.). 

ess, ka-res’, n. [Fr. caresse, from It. 

carezza, L.L. caritia, from L. carus, denr.] 
An act of endearment; any act or expres- 
sion of affection.—v.t. To treat with ca- 
resses; to fondle; to embrace with tender 
affection.— Caressingly, ka-res'ing-li, adv. 
In a caressing manner. R 
L, caret, there is (some- 
thing) wanting, from careo, to want.] In 
writing, 2 mark made thus, ^, which shows 
that something, omitted in the line, is in- 
terlined above or inserted in the margin, 
and should bo read in that place. 

n. [Sp., from cargar, to 

L.L. carricare, to load, from L. car- 

Ime acar. Can,Cunamor] The lading or 

re 


ght of a ship. 

n. [Probably an In- 
dian name.] The Virgin an deerof North 
America, an elegant species, somewhat 
smaller than the common stag. 


Cariatid, knr'i-at-id. CanvaATID. 


j, Job; 
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Carib, Caribbee, kur'ib, kurib-be,n. One 
of a naue zu inhabiting o cn por- 
ons of Central America, and former 
also the Caribbean Islanda. ly 
Cariboo, Caribou, knri-bó, n. [Probably 
of Indian origin.] An American variety 

of the reindeer. 

aricature, kar'i-ka-tür”,n. [It. caricatura, 
an overlonded representation, from cari- 
care, to load. Cnance.] A ea eene pr 
pictorial or descriptive, in which beauties 
are concealed and peculiarities or defects 
exaggerated so as to make the Person or 
thing ridiculous, while a general likeness 
is retained.—v.t,—caricatured, caricatur- 
ing. To make or draw a caricature of; to 
represent in a ridiculous and exaggerated 
fashion,—Caricaturist, kar'i-ka-tür"ist, n. 
One who caricatures others. Malone. 

Caries, kü'ri-Cz, n. [L.] Ulceration of bony 
substance; the gangrenous cating away of 
a bone. —Carlosity, kü-ri-osi-ti, n. The 
state of being carious.—Carious, kä’ri- 

a. Affected with caries; ulcerated: sai 
of a bone. 

Carillon, kar'il-lon, n. [Pr., from L.L.quad- 
rilio, from L. quatuor, four, because caril- 
lona were played formerly on four bells.) 
A chime of bells, properly tuned, and rung 
by means of finger-keys like those of the 

nanoforte; a simple air adapted to be per- 
ormed on a set of bells. 

Carina, ka-ri'na, n. m the keel of a boat.] 
Bot. the two partially united lower petals 
of papilionaceous flowers; zool. a promi- 
nent median ridge or keel in the sternum 
or breast-bone of all existing birds except 
the runners (ostrich, &c.).—Carinate, Cari- 
nated, knri-nit, knri-nit-ed, a, [L. cari- 
natus.) Shaped like a keel; having a carina 
or keel; keeled; bot. having a longitudinai 
ridge like a keel; zool. applied to those 
birds whose sternum is keeled, or to their 
sternum. 

Cariole, kari-ol,u. [Fr., from L. carrus, a 
ear.] A small open carriage; u kind of 
calash; a covered cart. 

Carious, Under CARIES. 

Carjacou, kärja-kö,n. See CARIACOU. 

Cark, klirk, n. (0. Fr. cark, kark, load, 
karkir, to load=£. charge; comp. also W. 
carc,care; Gael, care, care.) Care; anxiety; 
concern; solicitude; distress.—v.£ To be 
careful, anxious, solicitous, concerned.— 
v.£.t Tooppress with grief, anxiety, or care; 
to worry; to perplex; to vex. — Carking, 
kiirk’ing, a. istressing; giving anxiety. 

Carl, Carle, kärl,n. [A Scandinavian word 
=Icel. Dan. Sw. karl, a man; A. Sax. carl, 
male, as in carl-catt, a he-cat.] A man; a 
robust, strong, or hardy man; an old man, 
[O. E. and Sc.] 8 

Carline, Carling, kiirlin, kirling, n. [Fr. 
carlingue or escarlingue.] One of the fore- 
and-att deck timbers in a ship. 

Carline-thistle, kiirlin-this-1, n. [Fr. car- 
line, after the Em ror Charlemagne. ] 
The popular name of a thistle common in 
dry fields and pastures throughout Britain 
and the Continent. 

Carlist, kiir’list, n. A follower of Don Car- 
los of Spain, the heir to the crown but for 
the repeal of the Salic law; an adherent 
and supporter of the family of Don Carlos, 
uo kiárlizm, n. The principles of 
the Carlists. 

Carlock, kiirlok, n. [Rus. karlúk.] A sort 
of isinglass from Russia, made of the stur- 
geon's bladder, and used in clarifying 


wine. wc A 
Carlovingian, kür-lo-vinji-am, a. Pertain- 
ing to or descended from Charlemagne. 

Carman, kür/man, n. A man whose em- 
ployment is to drive a car or cart, or to 
convey goods and other things in a cart or 


car. 
elite, kür/mel-it,n. A mendicant friar 
rot ihe order of our Lady of Mount Carmel; 


f 
donativo kir'mi-ni-tivorklir-min‘at iv, 
n. [L. carmino, carminatum, to card wool 
(hence to make fine or thin), from carmen 
a card.) A medicine which tends to expe 
wind from the stomach and remedy flatu- 
lency--a. Expelling wind from the stom- 
ach; nuti-spasmodie. 
armin in, n [Sp. carmín, from 
armine, E e from carmes, 


ü. Fr. ton; DE, sing; 











ru, then; th, (Ain; 
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kermes (which see), Crimson has the same 
origin.] The pure colouring matter or 
Principle sf zochineal; a or crimson 
Pigment made from cochineal. — Carmi. 
made ot mined a, ele dë 
.— Carminic, -min’ 
a. Of or pertaining to carmine, 1 


-on m, from L. caro 
carnis, flesh. d ` d 
of men; A great destruction 


kürnal, a. (L. earnaliz carnal 
RA rs — 2 fie he Pertaining to 
spiritual’ fleshlys sensual; puctites; not 
impure, — 
izm, kür-nali-ti, n. The * ana 
carnal; want of spirituality; fleshlinese: 
fleshly lusts or desires, or the induleenes 
of fuos ne sensuality - Cc rm . 
nal-ist, n. One given to the indul 
sensual appetites, —Carnalize.! —— ot 
v.t.—carnalizel, carnalizing. To make car- 
cu, SD debate v carnality, — : 

nali, adv, Ina manner; 

cording to the flesh; not spiritually. ` * 

Carnallite, kirnal-lit,n. [Aftera 
called Von Carnall.] A pink-coloured 
mineral obtained from the Stassfurth salt 
mines. 

Carnation, kür-ná'shon, n. r. carnation. 
the naked part of a buit flesh colou; : 
from L. caro, carnis, flesh.) Flesh colour; 
the parts of à picture which exhibit the 
natural colour of the flesh ; the represen- 
tation of flesh; a perennial piant found in 
many varieties, much p for the bean- 
tiful colours of their sweet-scented double 
flowers. — Carnationed, kär-nä'shond, a. 
Having a colour like carnation; pink. 

Carnauba, kir-na-4'ba, n. The Brazilian 
name of a tall S. American palm which 
has its leaves coated with small waxy 
scales, yielding a straw-coloured wax by 


iling. 

Carnelian, kür-n@li-an, n. [More correctly 
cornelian, from Fr. cornaline, a carnelian, 
from I. cornu, a horn, from its horny ap- 

nce.) A variety of chalcedony, of a 

ect red, £esh-red,orreddish-white colour, 

tolerably hard, capable of a good polish, 
and used for seals, &c. 

Carneous, kirnt-us, a. [L. carmeuz. from 
caro, carnis, 8esh.] Fleshy; having the 
appearance, consistence, or qualities of 

esh.— Also Carnose, Carnous, kirnis, 
kürnus, - i 

Carnival, kür'ni-val, m. [Fr. carnaval, It. 
carnorale, from L.L. carnekramen 107 esr- 
nis levamen, solace of the body, permitted 

in anticipation of any fast—L. caro, Sesh, 

and levare, to solace, to ex re 
feast or season of rejoicing before Lent; 
feasting or revelry in general. 

Carnivorous, kir-nivo-rus,a. [L.ezro,ezr- 
nis, flesh, and roro, to devour.) Eating or 
feeding on flesh: an epithet applied to ani- 
mals which naturally seek fesh for food, 
se e lion. tiger, wolt dog: Ke: also ap- 
pli o some plants can ass z 
anima fustanet UEM er 
ra, n. pl. .]. A term applicab? 
creatures that feed on flesh or animal sud- 
stances, but generally denoting an Cer 
of mammals which prey upen e ani- 
mals. — vore, kárni-vor, m A car 
nivorous animal; one of the Carnivora 

Carnose. Under CanNrous. 

, Carob-tree, Kar ei kar'ob-tre, m. 
[O.Fr.carobe, from Ar. tarri, bean-pods.] 
A tree wing in the countries. 


Mediterranean, the pais of which, 
known as locust-beans, contain a sweet 
tious pu 
Carel. karol, e [0.Fr. corel, a kind of 
dance, alsoa tmas song or carol; fuma 
the Celtic: Armor. koroli, a a W.caorol, 


rol, a song.) A song, especially eve 
expressive of joy; arvlicions song or ba 
in celebration of Christmas, — ni. — oar 
oled carcling. To sing; to warble; to sing 


in joy or festivity.—e.2.— To praise or cele 


e kardlinjian, a. Same as 
4 PRIN. x 

Cardo. Carolytie, kan A Mir, a. trek, 

decorated with branches and leaves, as à 

column. 
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Carolus, kard-lus, n. A gold coin struck | C logist, kär-pol’o-jist, n. 
in the reign of rles 1, and originally | studies or treats y May 
20s. in ue, afterwards 23s. The name | Garpophore, kiir’po-for, n. 


was given also to various other coins. 

ron el TUN n. Same as Caramel. 
y the natives of South Afri 

Carotic, ka-rot'ik, a. epe 


ka-ros',n. A garment of fur worn 


[ Gr. karos, torpor, 


stupor.] Relating to stupor or carus; alzo 


sameas carotid. 


arotid, ka-rot'id, a. [Gr. 


l. Ire et Gecken — x to be from 
08, ccp, because the ancients 
believed that sleep was caused by an in- 


creased fi 


ow of blood to the head through 


these vessels.] Of or pertaining tothe two 
great arteries, one on either side of the 
neck, which convey the blood from the 


norta to tl 
these Hy me 


rain.—z. One of 


Carouse, kn-uz', v.i.—carousd, carousing. 
LO. Fr. caro aper, to quaff, to carouse, from 
carous, i carouse, 4 bumper, from G., gar 
aus! quite out! that is, empty your glasses! 


an old German dri 


nking exclamation.] To 


drink freely and with Jollitys to quaft; to 
T! 


revel —Carousal, Carouse 


-rou'zal, ka- 


rOUZ',n. A feast or festival; a noisy drink- 


ing bout or revelling.—Carouzer, 
Cr, n. i 


*-TOUZ'- 
One who carouses; a drinker; 2 


toper; a noisy reveller or bacchanalian.— 


Carousingly, 
rousing männer. 


Carp, kiirp, v.i. [Formerly to speak, tell, 
from Teel k Ita ben tense 


"arpa,to boast, 


n-rouzing-li, adv. In aca- 


being due to L. carpo, to seize, catch, pick.] 


To censure, cavil, or find fault, 
kärp’er, n. 


Ina carping manner; captiously. 


larly without rea o tulznt im 
son or petulently: use 
absolutely or followed by at. — Carper, 
One who carps; a caviller.— 
A ‘ing, a. Cavilling; captious; 
censorious. — Carpingly, kürp'ing-li, adv. 


abr. carpopho- 
rum, from Gr. karpos, fruit, and pherö, to 
bear.] Bot. the prolongation of the floral 
nxis which bears the pistil beyond the 
stamens. { 

Carpus, kürpus, n. [L.,the wrist.] Anat. 
that part of the skeleton between the 
forearm and hand; the wrist in man and 
the corresponding bones in other animals. 
—Carpal, ar’ pal, a. Pertaining to the 
carpus. 

Carzaccen Carragheen,karra-gen,n. [From 
Carragaheen, near Waterford, Ireland, 
where it abounds.] A sea-weed very com- 
mon on rocks and stones on every part of 
the coast of Britain, which, when dried, 
becomes whitish, and in this condition is 
known as Irish moss, being used for mak- 
ing soups, jellies, Ae, . 

Carriage, karij, n. [O.Fr. cariage, from 
carier, to carry. Canny.] The act of 
carrying, bearing, transporting, or con- 
veying; the price or expense of carrying; 


the manner of carrying one's self; behav- | 
jour; conduct; deportment; a wheeled ve- | 


hicle for persons, especially, a four-w heeled 
vehicle supported on springs and with a 
cover, belonging to a private person and 
not used for hire; in composition, a 
wheeled stand or support; as, a gun- 
carriage; print, the frame on rollers by 
which the bed carrying the types is run 
in and out from under the platen.— 
Carriageable, karij-a-bl, a. Capable of 
being conveyed in carriages; passable by 
carriages. — Carriage-free, a. Free of 
charge for carriage —Carriage-s ring, n. 
An elastic contrivance adapted to car- 
riages to lessen the shocks caused by the 
inequalities of the road in driving.—Car- 


Carp, kärp, n. [Same ns D. karper, Dan. | riage-way,n. The part of a street or road 
karpe, Sw. karp, a carp.) A fresh-water | intended to be used by wheeled vehicles. 
found in lakes, rivers, ponds, £c. The | Carrier, Under Carry. 


most noted species are the common carp, ` Carrion, kar'ri-on,n.  [O.Fr. caroigne, from 


said to have bec. 


carp or eons 
Carpal. Under Canrvs. 
Carpel, Carpellum, kiirpel, kär-pellum, n. 
[ Med. L. carpellum, dim. from Gr. karpos, 
t.] Bot. a single-celled ovary or see, 
vessel, or a single cell of an ovary or seed- 
vessel together with what belongs to that 
cell.—Carpell kür'pel-Ia-ri, a. Belong- 
ing to a carpel or 1 


carpels. | 
ter, kirpen-ter,n. [0.Fr. carpentier: 
(Mod. Fr. charpentier); MA r eege? 


a carpenter. from L. ca um, a chariot 

a word of Celtic origin.] An artificer who 
works in timber; a er and builder of 
houses and of ships. — Carpenter-bee, n. 
The common name of different species of 


£ n introduced into England , 
in the fourteenth century, and the golden | The dead an 


flesh. 
T putrefying body or flesh o 
animals; flesh so corrupted as to be unfit 
for food.—a. Pertaining to carrion; feed- 
ing on carrion.—Carrion-crow, n. The 


L.L. —— from L. caro, carnis, 


common crow, so called because it often 
feeds on carrion. 

Carronade, kar-on-üd', n. [From Carron 
in Scotland, where it was first made.] A 
short piece of ordnance of confined range, 
formerly used in the navy.—Carron-oll, n. 
A liniment composed of linseed-oil and 
lime-water: so called from being first used, 
in the case of burns, at the Carron Iron- 
works. 

Carrot, kar'ot, n. [Fr. carotte; L.L. car- 
ola.) A plant having a long esculent root 
of a reddish colour much used ns a culi- 


bees, so called from their habitofexcavat- ' nary vegetable and also for feeding cattle. 


ing nests in decaying wood.—Carpent 
kär’pen-tri,n. Theart of cutting, framing, 
and joining timber; an assemblage of 
eces of timber connected by framing or 
tting Geri into SCH —— 
H, [0.Fr. carpite, a carpe 
from It. and L.L. carpita, a woolly cloth; 
from carpere, to tease wool, L. carpo, to 


pince to in pieces, &c.] A thick 
abric for covering floors, rs, &e.; 
a covering resembling a carpet (a carpet” 


of moss).—To be on the ca ` 

e e Pap ho 
on.—Ca N 

jan Hot known the hardships of the field. 

—pv.L To cover with or as with a carpet; to 


spread with carpets.—Carpeting, kür'pet- 
ing, n. Cloth for carpets; carpeta in gen- 
— Carpet-bag, n. A travelling bag 

as carpets. — 


Carpet bedding ng. n. "He je system of bed 
» Me 9 . s 
ding in which neat and dwarf-growing 
foliage piante alone are used in the form 


—Carroty, karot-i, 4. Like n carrot in 
colour. Darrotiness, kar ot-i-nes, n. 

‚Carry, kari, v.t.—carried, carrying. [O.E. 
carie, from O.Fr. carier, to convey in a 
car, from O.Fr. car, a cart or car. Cam] 
To bear, convey, or transport by sustain- 


d 


| 


ing and moving with the thing carricd: | 


to drive, drag, or fetch (carry a person off 
prisoner); to transfer, as from one column, 
page, book, &c., to another; to convey or 

ake with one generally (as a message, 


‚is to be un- |f. news, &c.); to urge, impel, lend, or draw, in 


n moral eense nger carried him too far); 
to effect, accomplish, achieve, bring to a 
successful issue (a purpose, &c.); to gain; 
milit. to gain possession of by force; to 
capture (to carry a fortress); to extend or 
continue in any direction, in time, in 
space, or otherwise: commonly with such 
words as up, back, forward, Ze, (to carry a 
history on to the present, to carry im- 
rovements far); to bear; to have in or on; 

bear or bring as a result (words carry 


CARTOUCH 


ee — M—n 


(a purpose, an undertaking).—v,t. To act 
as a bearer; to bear; to convey; to propel, 
as a gun.— Carrying trade or trae, the 
trado which consists in the transportation 
of goods, especially by water, &c., from 
country to country, or place to place.— 
Carriable, kar'i-a-bl, a.. Capable of being 
carried, — Carrier, kar'-ér, n. One who 
or that which carries or conveys; one who 
for hire undertakes the conveyance of 
oods or persons for any one who — 
im; the name of a particular part 
various machines.—Carrier-pigeon, n. A 
variety of pigeon noted for its faculty of 
finding its way home from great distances, 
often used to carry letters, &c. 

Cargo, kürs,z. [O Se. kers, kersa, probably 
a plural form from Sw, kerr, Icel. ^ 
a marsh or murshy place; Dan. ker, a 
pool] In Scotland, a stretch of fertile, 
alluvial land along the side of a stream; 
the low-lying part of a valley that is 
watered by a river. 

Cart, kürt, ». [From W. cart, a cart or 
wagon, Ir. cairt. Can.] A carriage usu- 
ally without springs for the conveyance 
of heavy goods.—v.t. To carry or convey 
on a cart.—Cartage, kir'tiy, n. The act 
of carrying in a cart; the price paid for 
carting. — Carter, kür'tér, n. One who 
drives a cart; one whose occupation is to 
drive a cart.—Cart-horze,n. A horse that 
draws n cart, or is intended for such wor 
Cart-lond, n. A load borne on a cart; ns 
much as is usually carried at once on A 
cart. —Cart-wright, n. An artificer who 
makes carts. 

Carte, kürt, ». [Fr., a card.] A card; a 

bill of fare at a tavern; a carte-de-visite 

photograph.—Carte-blanche, kürt-blüfish, 

n. [Fr., white paper.) A blank paper; a 

peer duly authenticated with signature 

tc. and intrusted toa person to be filled 
up, as he pleases; hence, unconditional 
terms; unlimited power to decide.—C 

de-visite, kürt/de-vi-zct", n. pl. Cartes-de- 
visite (sume pron.). [Fr.] Avisiting card; 

a photographic likeness on a small card, 
arto, kürt,n. [Fr. quarte, from L. quar- 

tua, fourth. ] One of the regular move- 

ments or pusses in fencing. 

artel, kirtel, n. LES, from L. charlula, 

dim. of charla, paper, a paper.] A writing 
or agreement between states at war, for 
the exchange of prisoners, or for some 
mutual advantage; a challenge to single 
combat, A EE: 

Cartesian, kiir-t@zi-an, a. Pertaining to 
the philozopher René Descartes, or to his 
pailosopny me One who adopts the phi- 
orophy of Descartes.—Cartesianism, kär- 
t@’zi-an-izm, m. The philosophy of Des- 
curtes. KS 

Carthaginian, kür-tha-jin'i-an,a. Pertain- 
ing to ancient Carthage, a celebrated city 
on the northern coast of ÁAfrica.—n. 
inhabitant or native of Carthage. 

Carthusian, kür-thn’zi-an, n. One of an 
order of monks, founded in 1086, under 
Benedictine rule, by St. Bruno, so call 
from Chartreuse, iu. France, the place of 
their institution. | 
artilage, kiir'ti-lfj, n. [Fr. cartilage, L. 
cartilago.] An clastic tissue occurring in 
vertebrate animals, and forming the tissne 
from which bone is formed by a process 
of calcification; gristle. — Cartilaginous, 
kiir-ti-laj'i-nus, a. Pertaining to or re: 
sembling a cartilage; gristly; consisting of 
cartilage; having cartilage only and not 
true bonea (as many fishes). 

Cartographer, Cartographic, Cartography. 
Cnanrocrarity, &c. 

Cartocn, kür-tón', n. [Fr. carton, te- 
board, a cartoon, from lt. cartone (same 
sense), nug. of carta, L. charta, paper.) 
A pictorial design drawn on strong paper 
as a study for a picture intended to be 

ainted of same size, and 1nore especially 

or a picture to be painted in fresco; a 
pictorial sketch relating to any prevalent 
topic or event in which notable characters 
are prominently represented, 

Cartouch, Cartouche, klirtish.n. [Fr. car- 
touche, O.Fr. cartoche, from it. cart 
a cartridge, a roll of paper, from carta, 


of m trical, or other designs.— | conviction); to import, contain, d 
Carpet-ro n. One of the rods used to | prise (the words carr D proto to ER 
keep a stair carpet in its — age; to conduct (matters or affuirs).—To 
Carpolite, kärpo-lt,n. [Gr. karpos, fruit, | carry off, to remove to a distance; to kill 
litho, stone.) A fossil fruit. or cause to die (to be carried of by sick- 
Carpology, kir: 'oji, n. [Gr. —— ness or | ).—To carry on, to mana 
fruit, ree. e division or prosecute: to continue to pursue (a 
and en ae ^ p CIT kar po- haper tee: e SEN ORK 
í = e end; to continue 
loj'i- a. to carpology.— | end; to accomplish; to finish ; lo execute 
—————————— — ———————————  'Óá—— €— —— ——— —————————  —HÜ 
Füte, fär, fat, fall; 1n&,met,hér; Gäng: pin; nōte, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; 


L.charta, r. Cartridge isn co t 
of this.) pen of wood filled TR hot 
oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—thc Fr. u 
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to be fired from n cannon; a cartridge; a 
sortablo box for charges for firearms; on 
Sey ptian monuments, papyri, &c., a group 

of hieroglyphics in a small oblong area; 

arch, a sculptured ornament in the form 


of a scroll unrolled. 
Cartridge, kar'trij, a. [Former] 
trage, a corruption of cartouch. 
astebo 


nleo car- 
A case of 
ard, parchment, copper, tin, &c., 


olding the exact charge of any firearm.— 
Blank cartridge, a cartridge without ball 
or shot. — Cartridge-box, Cortridge.case, 


n., A portable case or 
cartridges.—Cartridge-paper, n. 


ox for carryinz 
At uck 


sort of paper originally manufactured for 
soldiers’ cartridges, but extensively used 


in the arts. , 
Cartulary, kürtü-la-ri, x. 


Same as Char- 


tulary. 
Carucate, karu-küt, n. [L.L. carruca, a 
plough, from L. carrus, a car.] Formerly 
as much land asone team could plough in 


the year. 


Caruncle, Caruncula, karunz-kl, ka-rung’- 
n. [L. caruncula, dim. from caro, 
j A small tieshy excrescence; a tleshy 
excrescence on the head of n fowl, as a 
wattle or the like; bot, a protuberance 
surrounding the hilum of a sced.—Carun- 
cular, Carunculous, ka-rung'kü-lér, ka- 


kú-la 
flesh. 


rung ka-lus, a, Vertaining to or in the 


form of a caruncle.—Carunculate, Carun- 


culated, ka-rung’kü-lät, ka-rung'kü-lát-ed, 
a. Having a tleshy excrescence or soft 
fleshy protuberance; caruncular. 
Carus, ká' rus, n. [Gr. kuros, heavy sleep, 
torpor.] Med. complete insensibility. 

Carve, Kure, v.t.—carved, carving. LA. Sax. 
ceorfan- D. kerven, Icel, kyrfa, to carve; 
Dan. karve, G. kerven, to notch or indent; 
same root ns grave.) To cut (some solid 
material) in order to produce the repre- 
sentation of an object or some decorative 
design; to make or shape by cutting; to 
form by cutting or hewing; to cut into, 
hew, or slash; to cut into small pieces or 
slices, as meat at table,—v.i. To exercise 
the trade of a carver; to engrave or cut 

res; to cut up meat at table —Carver, 
kür'vér, n. One who curves, as one who 
cuts ivory, wood, or the like, in a decor- 
ative way; one who cuts meat for use at 
tablo; a large table-knife for carving.— 
arving, kirving, n. A branch of sculp- 
ture usually limited to works in wood, 
ivory, &c.; the device or figure carved, 

Carvel, kür'vel, n. Same as Caravet.— 
Carvel-built, a. A term —— toa mn 
or boat the planks of which are all flush 
—— overlapping, as in clincher-built 

yonts. 

Caryatid, kar'i-at-id, n. pl Caryatids, Cary- 
atides, kari-at-idz, kar-Lat Lez. | Per- 
haps from Carye, à city in the Pelopon- 

- nesus.] Arch. a figure of a woman dressed 
in long robes, serving to support entabla- 
tures, — Caryatic, kar-i-at'ik, a. Pertain- 
ing to the imhabitants of Carr, or to 
caryatids. 

Caryophyllaceous, Caryophyllous, kari-3- 
fil-la"shus, kar-i-of'i-lus, a. (Gr. karyophyl- 
lon, the clove-tree.] Pertaining or similar 
to the plants known as pinks, and their 
allics; applied totlowers having five petals 
with long claws in a tubular calyx. 

Caryopsis, kur-i-op’sis, v. [Gr. karyon, a 
nut, and opsis, an appearance.] Bot. n 
small, onc-seeded, dry, indehiscent fruit, 
in which the seed adheres to the thin peri- 
“amt throughout, as in wheat and other 
grains 


Casava, ka-sü'va,, Same as Cassava. 
ade, kas-küd', "m. [Fr, cascade, It. cas- 
cata, from cascare, to fall, from L. cado 
casum, to fall] A fall or flowing of 
water over a Dres pice in a river or other 
ream; a waterfal 

Onzcarilla, kas-ka-ril'la, n. [Sp. dim. of 
cascara, peel, bark.] The aromatic bitter 
bark of a small tree of the Cinchona fam- 
ily, cultivated chicfly in Eleuthera, one of 
E e ee employed as a substitute for 

nchona. 

Caso, kis, ». [O.Fr. casse (now caisse), from 
L. capaa, a repository, chest, box, from 
capio, to take, receivo, contain, Cash ia 
re the same word.] A covering, enve- 

lope, box, frame, or sheath; that which 


d 


E 


incloses or contains; the skin of an ani- 

mal}; a case with its contents; hence, a 

certain quantity; print. the receptacle for 

the types, from which the compositor 
gathers them and arranges them in lines 
and pages to print from.—v.t.—cased, cas- 
ing. To cover with a case; to surround 
with any material that shall inclose orde- 
fend; to coat or cover over; to put in a case 
or box; to skin (Shak.)}.— g, küs'ing, 

n. The act of putting a case on, or of put- 

ting into a case; à case or coyering.—Uase- 

bottle, n. A bottle made so as to readily 
fit into a case with others, often square.— 

Case-harden, pt To harden the outer 

part or surface of (iron, tools, &c.) by con- 

verting it into stecl. — Case- ened, a. 

Having the surface hardened by being 

converted into steel; sig. shameless; aban 

doned; brazen-faced.— Case-knife, n. A 
long kuife kept in a case orsheath; a large 
table-knife.—Case-shot, n. Acollection of 
shot or small projectiles inclosed in cases 
to be discharged from cannon; an_iron 
case or shell, containing a number of bul- 
lets, exploded by a fuse. — Case-worm, 2. 
The larva or grub of the caddice-tly. 

Case, küs, a |Fr. cas, a case, L. casus, a. 
falling, from cado, casum, to fall. The 
particular state, condition, or circum- 
stances that befall a person, or in which 
he is placed; an individual occurrence or 
specific instance, as of disease; a question 
or group of facts involving a question for 
discussion or decision; a cause or suit in 
court; a cause; one of the forms in the 
declension of a noun, pronoun, or adjec- 
tive.—In case, in the event or contingency; 
if it should so fall out or happen; sup- 
Pasing, Dese kü'sal,«a. Grain. of or be- 

onging to cause, 

Caseic, kü'sc-ik, a. [L. caseus, cheese.] Of 
or pertaining to cheese.—Casein, Caseine, 
ka’se-in, n., Chat ingredient in milk which 
when coagulated forms curd and the main 
part of cheese.—Caseous, kü’sz-us, a. Hav- 
ing the qualities of or resembling cheese; 
cheesy. 

Casemate, kiis’mit, n. [Fr. casemate, from 
It. casamatte, a casemate, from casa, a 
house, and matto, dim, dark — G. matt, 
fceble, IZ. mate in checkmate.) Fort. a 
bomb-proof vault for the protection of the 
garrison, and sometimes used as a barrack 
or hospital; a loopholed galley excavated 
in a bastion, from which the garrison 
could fire on an enemy in possession of 
the ditch. 

Casement, küz'ment, n. [From case, in the 
sense of a frame, as of a door, &c.] A win- 
dow frame, or portion of one made to 
turn and open on hinges; a compartment 
between the mullions of a window. 
asern, ká'zérn,n. [Fr.caserne, Sp. caserna, 


made of the downy wool of the Cashmere 
Goat and the wild goat of Thibet, and so 
d from the country where first made. 
no, ka-se'no, n. [It., a small house, 
from L. casa acottage.] A small country 
house; a lodge; also a public dancing, 
singing, or gaming saloon. — 
n. » caco, helme ne- 

cask, skull, poteherd, pect or rind, from a 

L.L. quassicare, to break or burst, from 
L. quassare, to break, whence E. 

A close veszel for containin quors, 
formed by staves, heading, and hoops; a 

neral term comprehending the pipe 
hogshead, butt, barrel, &c.— v.t. To put 

Gasket, Casquet, kasket, — 

et, Casque ct, n. [In f 
dim. of cask, but in meanin non Fr. cas. 
Schi, a coffer or casket, dim. of a 
box. Casm.] A small chest or box for 
jewels or other small articles.—v.t. To put 

— OU TER IIS 

que, kask, m. ^ from Sp. casco, a 
helmet. Casx.] A helmet generally, but 
more precisely a head-piece wanting a 
vizor, but furnished with cheek-pieces and 
car-pieces, and frequently elaborately or- 
namented and embossed. 

Cassareep, Cassireepe, kns'sa-rCp, kas'si- 
Ai 5». [South American name.] c 
boiled and concentrated juice of the roots 
of the bitter cassava used as a relish 
cookery. ~ 

Cassation, kas-sü'shon, n. [Fr., from casser, 
to annul, from I. cassus, void, empt; A 
The act of annulling or of reversing a Ju- 
dicial sentence. — Court of Cassation, in 
France, the highest court of appeal. 


Cassava, kas-sü'va or kas-sü'va, m. [Pg. 
cassave, Sp. casabe, cazabe, from Haytian 
name kasabi.) A slender erect shrub be- 


longing to the spurge family extensively 
cultivated in tropical America and the 
West Indies on account of the nutritious 
starch obtained from the root, and formed 
intocakes(cassava-bread) and into bpm 
Cassia, kash'i-a, A, (L. cassia, Gr. asia, 
kassia, from the Hebrew or Phoenician 
name.] A tropical leguminous plant of 
many species, consisting of trees, shrubs, 
or herbs, the lenflets of several of which 
constitute the drug called senna, while 
the pulp from the legumes of another 
species is used as a purgative.—Cassia- 
bark,n. The bark of a species of cinnamon 
used as a substitute for the true cinnamon. 
Called also Cassia-lignca (-lig'ne-a].—Cas- 
sia-buds, n. The flower-buds of a kind of 
cinnamon used in cookery. 
Cassideous, kas-sid'G-us, a, [L. cassis, a 
helmet.] .Bot. helmet-shaped, liko the 
upper sepal of the flower of the aconite. 
Cassimere, kas’si-in¢r, m. (Fr. cassimir, 
same word as caahmere.] A twilled ees 


from casa, a shed or house.] A lodging in ¡ len cloth woven in imitation of Cas 


garrison towns, usually near the rampart, 
for soldiers on duty. 

ash, kash, 2. [O.Fr. casse, Mod Er, caisse, 
It. cassa, a chest, box, coffer, from L.cap- 
sa, a box or case. Cask.] A receptacle for 
money t; a money-box?; money; primarily, 
ready money; money in chest or on hand, 
in bank or at command; Chinese copper 
coin, 22 of which are equal to one penny 
sterling.—v.t. To turn into money, or to 
exchange for moncy (to cash a bank-note). 


—Cashier, kash'ér, n. One who has charge, 
thy 


of cash; one who keeps an account of 
monetary transactions of a commercial or 


trading establishment.—Cash-book, n. A 


book in which is kept a register or account 
of money received and paid. 

ashew, ka-shó', n. [From native name.] 
The tree which produces cashew-nuts, a 
native of tropical America.—Cashew-nut, 
n. The kidney-shaped fruit of an Ameri- 
can tree, having a kernel abounding in a 
sweet milky juice; the inner layer of the 
shell contains a black acrid caustic oil. 


Cashew, kn-shú”, n. Same as Cachou. 
Cashier, kash-tr’, v.t. [O.E. cusseere, G. 


cassiren, from O.Fr.casser, to break, to 
cashier, from L. caseare, to annul, from 
casaus, void, empty.] To dismiss from an 
office, place of trust, or service for bad 
conduct; to discharge; to discard,—Cash- 
lerer, kash-tr’ér,n. One who. 

shmere, kash’mtr, n. A fine costly shawl 


shawls; kerseymere. 

Cassiopeia, kas’si-d-p2”ya, n. A constella- 
tion in the northern hemisphere with five 
of its stars forming a kind of W. 

1 te, kas‘si-tér-it,n. [Gr. kassileros, 
tin.] The most common ore of tin; it is a 
peroxide, consisting of tin 79, and oxygen 


Cassock, kas'ok, m. [Fr. —— from It. 
casacca, from caza, x house, L. casa, a cot- 
tage.] A sort of long coat or tight-fitting 
garment worn by clergymen. 


Cassowary, kas'só-wa-ri, n. [Malay casu- 
saris] X largo cursorlal bird inhabiting 


the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
much resembling, and nearly as large as 
e ostrich, but MS legs — ne 
ronger in proportion, an ree toe 
the foot, the head being surmounted by a 
arge horny cres 
Cast, kast. v.£.—caat, casting. [Dan. kaste, 
Sw. and Icel. kasta, to throw: a Scandin- 
avian word.] To throw, fling, or send; to 
hurl; toshec or throw off (leave the skin); 
to discard, dismiss, or t; to shed orim- 
part (cast light); to turn or direct (a look, 
the eyes); to throw down (as in wrestling); 
to decide against at law; to condemn; to 
bring.forth abortivel young); to form b 
uring liquid metal, &c., into a e 
compute, reckon, or calculate; to distri- 
bute (the parts of a drama) among the 
actors; to assign a part to.— To cast aside, 


ch, chain; ch, Be, loch; g,90; j,job; ù, Pr, Lon ng,sing; Tu, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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to dismiss or reject.—To caet away, to re- 
ject; to lavish or waste by profusion; to 
(a ship).—To cast down, to throw 
down; Jig. to deject or depress.— To cast 
Jorth, to throw out or reject; to emit or 
sand out.—To cast of, to discard or reject; 
to drive away; naut. to loosen from or let 
go. —To cast out, to reject or turn out.— To 
east up, to compute; to reckon; to calcu- 
Inte; to eject; to vomit; to twit or upbraid 
with.—7o cast one’s self on or upon, to re- 
sign or yield one's self to the disposal of. 
— To cast in one’s lot with, to share the fate 
or fortune of.—T' cast (something) in the 
—— to upbraid (with something); to 
charge; to twit.—v,t. To throw or ding; to 
throw the line in angling; to work arith- 
ınetical calculations; to turn or revolve in 
the mind; to calculate; to consider; to 
warp or twist.—n. The act of casting; a 
throw; the distance passed by a thing 
thrown; motion or turn of the eye; di- 
rection, look,or glance; a throw of dice; the 
form or shape into which somethingis cast; 
—— formed ina mould, as a figure 
in bronze, plaster, &c.; fig. shape; mould; 
impression general 
colouring or slight degree of a colour (a 
cast of green); manner; air; mien; style; 
the company of actors to whom the parts 
of a play are assigned.—Castaway, kast’- 
a-wi,n. One who or that which is cast 
away or shipwrecked; one ruincd in for- 
tune or character.—a. Thrown away; re- 
ected; useless; abandoned.—Caster, kas'- 
tér,n. One who or that which casts; speci- 
‚one who makes castings; a found- 
er; a small cruct or bottle for holdi 
sauce, pepper, &c., for the table: spelle 
also Castor; a'small wheel attached by a 
vertical pivot to the lezs of n chair, sofa 
table, &c., to facilitate them being moved 
without lifting: spelled also Castor.—Cast- 
ing, ing,n. The act of one who casts; 
that which is cast; rá something 
cast or formed in a mould; somcthin 
formed of cast-metal.—a. Throwing; send- 
ing; computing; turning; deciding; deter- 
mining.—Casting-vote, a vote given by a 
the rots pre equally divided nst irom 
are equally — 

metal, Cast-steel, n. Iron, tal: 

and stecl melted and cast into pigs, in- 
ts, or moulds, which renders the metal 

and non- eable. — Cast -off, a. 
Laid aside as worn out or useless; reject- 


Castallan, kas-tfi'li-an, a. Pertaining to 
Castalia; the spring on Mount Dr | 
sacred to the Muses. | 

Castanet, knsta-net, n. [Sp. castañeta, | 
from L. castanea, a chestnut, from resem- ' 
bling that fruit.) One of a pair of small | 
concave pieces of ivory or hard wood, | 
shaped likes fastened tothe thumb, 

and beat with the middle finger in certain 
Spanish dances. 
Caste, kast, n. [Fr. caste, Pg. casta, breed, 
- race, caste.] One of the classes or distinct 
hereditary orders into which the Hindus 
are divided according to the religious law 
of Brahmanism; a class or order of the 
same kind prevailing in other countries; 
a rank or order of society; social position. 
astellan, kas'tel-lan, n. [L.L. castellanva, 
from L. castellum, a castle. CASTLE.) A 
mum or constable of a castle.—Castel- 
ted, kas'tel-làt-ed, a. Furnished with 
turrets and battlements like n castle; 
built in the style of a castle. 
Vie imi rel m v.t.—caatigated, casti- 


; a tinge or slight 


. castigo, castigatum, from cas- 
tus, pure.) To chastise; to punish; to cor- 
rect; tocriticise for the p of correct- 
ing; to emend. —Castigation, kes-ti-gü- 
— The nct of castigating; punish- 


ment by whipping; correction; chastise- 
ment; discipline; critical scrutiny and 
€mendation; correction of textual errors. 
—Castigator, kasti-ga-ter, n. One who 
castizates or correct. —Castigatory, kas- 
ti-ga-to-ri, a. Serving castigate; tend- 
ing to correction. —. Something that 
serves tocastigate; particularly a ducking- 


_stool or trebuchet. ` 

Lescht? kas-tel’, n. A kind of fine 
‘hard, white or mottled soap, ginally 
from Castile, made with olive-oil and n 





Fate, für, fat, fall; met, met, her; 


Casual, kazh'n-al, a. 





pine, pin; 


solution of caustic soda.—Castillan, kas- 
til'i-an,a. Pertaining to Castile in Spain. 
—n. An inhabitant or native of Castile; 
the language of Castile, the classic or 
literary language of Spain. 3 
Castle, kas'l, a. [L. castellum, dim. of cas- 
trum, a fort.) A building, or series of 
connected buildings, fortified for defence 
against an enemy; 1 house with towers, 
often surrounded by a wall and moat, and 
having a donjon or keep in the centre; à 
fortified residence; a fortress; the house 
or mansion of a poon of rank or wealth: 
somewhat vaguely applied, but usually to 
a large and more or less imposing build- 
ing; a piece made in the form of a castle, 
usedin the game of chess; the rook.— Castle 
in the air, a visionary project; a scheme 
that has no solid foundation.—v.t. or t. 
Chess, to move the king two squares to 
theright or left and bring up the castle to 
the square the king has passed over.— 
Castled, cas Id, a. Furnished with a castle 
or castles, — Castle-builder, n. One who 
builds castles in the air; one who forms 
visionary schemes. — Castle- building, n. 
The act of building castles in the air. 
Castor, kas'tér, n. [L.castor; Gr. kastor, 
a beaver.] A substance of a strong pene- 
trating smell, secreted by special glands 
of the beaver, and used in medicine and 
rfumery; a beaver hat.—Castor-oil, n. 
probably from some resemblance to the 
substance castor.) The oil, used in medi- 
cine as a purgative, obtained from the 
seeds of the tropical Palma Christi tree. 
astrametation, kas’tra-m&-ti”shon, m. 
[L. castrametor, to encamp—castra, camp 
and metior, to measure. ] The art or act of 
encamping; the marking or laying out of 
a camp. 
Castrate, kas’trat, v.t.— castrated, castrat- 
ing. [L. castro, castratum, to castrate.] 
To deprive of the testicles; to geld; to take 
the vigour orstrength from; toemasculate; 
to remove something objectionable from, 
ns obecene parts from a writing; to expur- 
gate. —n. A man (as n eunuch) or male 
animal (as an ox) that has been castrated. 
—Castration, kas-tri'shon, n. The act of 
castrating. 
[L. casualis, from 
casus, a chance or accident, from cado, 
casum, to fall; akin case, chance, accident, 
&c.] Happening or coming to pass, with- 
out design in the person or personsaffected, 
and without being foreseen or expected ; 
nccidental; fortuitous; coming by chance; 
not, —— or coming regularly; oc- 
casional; incidental.—n. A person who re- 
ceives relief and shelter for one night at 
the most in the workhouse of a parish or 
union to which he does not belong. — 
Casualism, kazh’ü-al-izm,n. The doctrine 
that all things happen by chance, or with- 
out un intelligent cause or design.—Casu- 
alist, kazh'n-al-ist, n. A believer in casu- 
nlism.—Casually, kazh'ü-al-li, ad», Inn 
casual manner; accidentally; fortuitously. 
—Casualness, kazh'n-al-nes, n. The fact 
of being casual.—Casualty, kazh'0-al-ti, n. 
Chance, or what happens by chance; ac- 
cident;contingency;an unfortunate chance 
or accident, especially one resulting in 
death or bodily injury ; loss suffered by a 
Hour of men from death, wounds, ër, 
v kaz'0-ist, n. [Fr. casuiste, from L. 
- eagus, a case.] One versed in or using 
casuistry; one who studies and resolves 
cases of conscience, or nice points regard- 
eS Casuistical, kaz- 
f-is'tik, kaz-ü-is'tik-al, a. Pertaining to 
casuists or casuistry; partaking of casu 
istry.— Casuistically,kaz-ü-is'tik-al-li adv. 
In a casuistic manner.—Casuistry, kaz'ü- 
ist-ri, n. The science, doctrine, or depart- 
ment of ethics dealing with cases of con- 
science; frequently used in n bad sense for 
quibbling in matters of morality, or mak- 
ing too nice moral distinctions. i 
Cat, kat, n. [A. Sax. cat,catt- D. and Dan. 
Tan Sw. katt, Icel. kóttr, G! katze, kater, 
O.Fr. cat, Mod. Fr. chat, Ir. cat, W. cath, 
Rus. and Pol. kot, Tur. kedi, Ar. gitt—a. 
cat; origin unknown.] A name ap fied to 
certain es of carnivorous quadrupeds 
of the feline tribe, many varieties of which 
have long been tamed und kept in houses 


nite, not, mive; 


tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; il. Sc. abuno—the Fr. u. 


for catching mice, &c., and are proverbial 
for their stealthiness and cunning; a 
strong tackle or combination of pulleys, to 
hook and draw an anchor perpendicularly 
up to the cat-head of a ship; a double 
tripod having six feet: so called because 
it always lands on its feet as a cat is pro- 
verbially said to do; an abbreviation of 
cat-o’-nine-tails (which see).—To let the cat 
out of the bag, todisclose a trick; to let out 
asecret.—Catamount, Catamountain,kat- 
a-mount, kat’a-moun-tän, n. The cat of 
the mountain; the wild cat; the North 
American puma or cougar.—Catcall, kat’- 
kal, a. A sound like the er of a cat, such 
as that made by a dissatisfied audience in 
a theatre; a small squeaking instrument 
for producing such a sound.—Catgut, kat 
gut,n. The intestines of sheep (sometimes 
of the horse or the ass) dried and twisted 
into strings for the violin and for other 
purposes: so called from n notion that the 
material was the gut or intestines of the 
cat.— Catkin, kat/kin, n. The blossom of 
the willow, birch, hazel, &c., which resem- 
bles a. kitten or cat's tail. — Catling, kat 
ling,n. A kitten}; a surgeon's dismember- 
ing knife. — Catmint, Catnip, kat'mint, 
kat'nip, ». A piunt resembling mint, 
having a strong odour and taste, and which 
eats are enid to be fond of.—Cattish, kat’- 
ish, a. Like or pertaining ton cat; feline. 
—Cat-head, n. A strong beam projecting 
over a ship's bows, and furnished with a 
block and tackle to lift an anchor.—Cat- 
o-nine-tails,»,. An instrument consistin 
generally of nine pieces of knotted co 
used to ilog offenders on the bare back.— 
Cat's-eyo,n. A hard and semi-transparent 
variety of quartz, having an opalescent 
radiation or play of colours like a cat's 
cye.—Cat-silver, n. A variety of mica.— 

at's-paw, n. The instrument used by a 
person to accomplish his designs; a tool; 
n dupe: so called from the story of the 
monkey which, instead of using his own 
paw, used that of the cat to draw nuts 
from the fire, e 

Cat, kat, n. [Icel. Kati, a kind of small 
ship. A trading ship built on the Nor- 
wegian model with narrow stern, project- 
ing quarters, and a deep waist. 

Catacaustic, kat-a-kastik, a. [Gr. kata- 
kausis, a burning.] A term applied toa 
species of caustic curves formed by reflec- 
tion of light.—n. A curve formed by the 
reflection of rays of light. 

Catachresis, kat-a-kré^sis, n, [Gr. kata- 
chrésis, abuse— kata, against, and chrao- 
mai, touse.| The wresting of a word from 
its true signification; the employment of 
a word under a false form through misap- 

‚rehension in regard to its origin (cra 

or example). — Catachrestic, Catachres- 
tical, kat-a-kres'tik, kat-a-krestik-al, a. 
Belonging to catachresis; wrested ¿rom its 
natural sense, use, or form. — Catachres- 
tically, kat-a-kres'tik-al-li, adv. In acata- 
chrestical manner. 

Cataclysm, kat/a-klizm, m. [Gr. kataklys- 
mos, a deluge, from kataklyz6, to inundata 
—kata, down, and klyz6, to wash.) A del- 
uge, flood, or inundation sweeping over 
a territory.—Cataclysmal, Catacly: p 
kat-n-kliz’ mal, kat-a-kliz’mik, a. Of or 
belonging to a cataclysm. 

Catacomb, kat'a-kóm, m. [1t, catacomba, 
L.L. catacumba, from Gr. kata, down, an 
kumbé, kumbos, a hollow or recess.] A 
cave or subterranean place for the burial 
of the dead, in which the bodies are de- 
posited in recesses hollowed out of the 
sides of the cave, the most notable bei 
those near Rome, supposed to be the cells 
and caves in which the primitive Chris- 
tians concealed themselves, and in which 
were deposited the hodies of the martyrs. 

Catacoustics, kat-a-kous'tiks, n. {Prefix 
cata,and ento ie That part of acoustics 
which treats of reflected sounds, or of the 

properties oí echoes; cataphonics. 
atadioptric, Catadfoptrical, knt'a-di-op"-- 
trik, kat/a-di-o Ftrik-al, a. [Prefix cata, 
and dioptric.) 
both the refraction and reflection of li 


h © 
Catafalque, kat'a-falk, n. (Fr. cata ale y 
alco, from fa 


from It. cat co 
palcho (G. balke), a beam, witl 








ertaining to or involving ` 


for G 
1 cata (as in M 
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CATAIAN 


op: catar, to view) prefixed. Scaffold is 

the same word with French prefix es.] A 
temporary structure representing & tomb 
placed over the coffin of a distinguished 

erson in churches or over the grave. 
ataian,} ka-tWan, m. A native of Cathay 
or China; a foreigner generally; hence, an 
indiscriminate term of reproach,  [Shak.] 

Catalan, kat'a-lan, a, Pertaining to Cata- 
lonia, a province of Spain.—n. A native of 
Catalonia; the language of Catalonia, an 
a — literary dialect early culti- 
vated. 

Catalectic, kat-u-lek’tik, a. [Gr. ketalck- 
tikos, from katalégo, to leave off, to stop.] 
Pros. having the measure incomplete ; 
ending abruptly, as a verse wanting a 
syllable of its proper length. 

Catalepsy, Catalepsis, kat’a-lep-si, kat-a- 
lepy'sis, n. [Gr. katalcpsis, a seizing, from 
katalambano, to seize.) A nervous affec- 
tion characterized by à more or less com- 
plete but temporary suspension of the 
senses and volition with rigidity of the 
muscles; trance. —Cataleptic, kat-a-lep’- 
tik, a. Pertaining to catalepsy. 

Catalogue, kat'a-log, m. [ Pr. catalogue, 
from Gr, katalogos, a counting up—kata, 
thoroughly, and logos, a reckoning.] A 
list or enumeration of the names of men 
or things disposed in a certain order, often 
in alphabetical order; a list; a register.— 
v.t.—catalogued, cataloguing. To make a 
catalogue of.—Catalogue raisonné, a cata- 
logue of books, paintings, &c., classed ac- 
—— o their subjects. 

Catalysis, kn-tal'i-sis, n or kata, down, 
and (ug, to loose.] Dissolution; destruc- 
tion; chem. a decomposition and new com- 
bination produced by the mere presence 
of substances which do not of themselves 
enter into combination.—Catalytic, kat-a- 
litik, a. Relating to catalysis. 

Catamaran, kat'a-ma-ran", 2. [Said to be 
from a Tamil word signifying ‘tied logs.’] 
A kind of float or raft used as a substitute 
for a surf-boat, particularly in the East 
and West Indies, and consisting usually 
of three pieces of wood lashed together, 
the middle piece being longer than the 
others, and having one end turned up in 
the form of a bow. | 

Catamenia, kat-a-me'ni-a, n. pl. [Gr. kata- 
ménios — kata, down, and men, a month.] 
The menstrual discharge of females.— 
Catamenial, kat-a-me'ni-al, a. Pertaining 
to the catamenin or menstrual discharges. 

Catamount. Under Car. 

Catapctalous, kat-a-pet'al-us, a. (Gr. kata, 
against, and do a petal.] ot. hav- 
ing the petals held together by stamens 
which grow to their bases, as im the mal- 


ow. 
Cataphonics, kat--fon'iks, m. [Gr. kata, 
against, and phóng, sound.] The doctrine 
of reflected sounds; catacoustics.—Cata- 
Done kat-a-Ton'ik, a. Relating to cata- 
ionic, 
ataphract, kat'a-frakt, n. [L. calaphrac- 
tes, Gr. kataphraktés, from kataphrasso, to 
cover] Defensive armour formerly in uso 
formed of cloth or leather strengthened 
with scales or links; the armour of plates 





or strong scales protecting some animals. 
—Cataphracted, kat'a-frak-ted, a. Zool. 


covered with horny or bony plates or scales 
closely joined together, or with a thick 
hardened skin.—Cataphractic, kat-a-frak’- 
tik, a. Pertaining to a cataphract; re- 
sembling a cataphract. 

Cataplasm, kat'a-plazm, x. [Gr. kataplas- 
ma, from kataplasso, to anoint or to spread 
asa plaster.) Med. a soft and moist sub- 
stance to be applied to some part of the 
body; a poultice. 

Catapult, kat'a-pult, a. [L. catapulta, from 
Gr. katapeltéa —kata, against, and palló, 
to brandish, hurl.] A military engine 
anciently used for discharging missiles 
against a besieged place; originally an 
engine of the nature of a powerful bow; a 
toy from which small missiles are thrown 
by the elastic force of India-rubber. 

Cataract, kat'a-rakt, n. [L. cataracta, Gr. 
katarraktes, from kata, down, and rhég- 
nymi, to break.) A great fall of water 


over a precipice; a waterfall; any furious | infectious; captivating; charming; attract- 
rush or downpour of water; n disenso of ing.—Oatehment, kac ment, si "A eur- 
ch, chuin; ch, Se, loch; g,go; j,3ob; m, Er. ton: ng,sing; Tu, then: th, thin; 
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the eye consisting in an opacity of tho 
crystalline lens or its capsule, by which 
the pupil seems closed by an opaque body, 
usually whitish, vision being thus im- 
paired or destroyed. —Cataractous, kat-a- 
rak'tus, a. Partaking of the nature of a 
cataract in the eye. 

Catarrh, ka-tür', n. [From Gr. kafarrheo 
to flow down.] A discharge or increase 
secretion of mucus from the membranes 
of the nose, fauces, and bronchia, charac- 
teristic of the ailment commonly called a 
cold in the head.—Catarrhal, Catarrhous, 
ka-tirral, ka-tirrus, a. Pertaining to 
catarrh, produced by it, or attending it (a 
catarrhal fever). 5 

Catarrhine, Catarhine, kat'a-rin, a. [Gr. 
kata, down, and rhis, rhinos, the nose.] Of 
or pertaining to the section of monkeys 
characterized by having the nostrils ap- 
proximated, and the aperture pointing 
downward, as in the gorilla, chimpanzee, 
and other Old World apes. 

Catastrophe, kn-tas'tro-fe, n. [Gr. kata- 
strophé, an overthrowing, a sudden turn, 
from katastrepho, to subvert—kata, down 
and strepho, to turn.) The unfolding and 
winding up of the plot, clearing up of difti- 
culties, and closing of a dramatic piece; 
the dénouement; a notable event termin- 
ating a series; n finishing stroke or wind- 
up; an unfortunate conclusion; a cala- 
mity or disaster; a supposed change in 
the crust of the earth from sudden physi- 
cal violence, causing clevation or subsi- 
dence of the solid parts; a cataclysm.— 
Catastrophic, kat-as-trofik, a. Pertain- 
ing to a catastrophe or catastrophes; per- 
taining to the theory of great changes on 
the globe being duc to violent and sudden 
physical action.—Catastrop , ka-tas'- 
tro-fizm, n. The theory that all geologi- 
cal changes are due to catastrophes or sud- 
den violont physical causes. — Catastro- 
phist, ka-tas'tro-fist, n. One who believes 
1n catastrophism. 


Catawba, —— n. A variety of grape | 


much cultivated in Ohio, United States, 
discovered on the Catawba river, Carolina; 
the wine made from the grape. 

Catch, kach, v.t. pn & Io caught (eatched 
is obsolete or vulgar). «E. cacche, O.Fr. 
cachier, chacier, &c., to hunt (Mod. Fr. 
chasser), from L.L. captiare, from L. ca 
tare, from capere, to take (whence capable, 
captious, &c.). Chase is the same word.] 
To lay sudden hold on; to seize, especially 
with the hand; to grasp; to snatch; to 
perceive or apprehend; to seize, as in a 
snare or trap; to ensnare; to entangle; to 
get entangled with, or to come into con- 
tact or collision with (the branch caught 
his hat); to get; to receive (to catch the 
sunlight}; especially, to take or receive as 
by sympathy, contagion, or infection; to 
take hold of; to communicate to; to fasten 
on (the tlames caught the wood-work); to 
seize the affections of; to engage and at- 
tach; to charm; to captivate. — To catch 
it, to get a scolding, n beating, or other 
unpleasant treatment. [Qoñog; To catch 
hold of, to take or lay hold of.—To catch wo 
to snatch; totake up suddenly; to lay ho d 
suddenly of something said.—v.i. To take 
or receive something; to be entangled 
or impeded; to spread by or as by infec- 


| 
' 


tion; to be eager to get, use, or adopt: with‘ P 


at.—n. The act of seizing; seizure; any- 
thing that seizes or takes hold, that checks 
motion or the like, as a hook, a ratchet, a 
pawl, a spring bolt for a door or lid, &c.; 
n choking or stoppage of the breath; some- 
thing caught or to be caught, especially 
anything valuable or desirable obtained 
or to be obtained; a gain or advantage; 
one desirable from wealth as a husbanc 
or wife (colloq.); mus. a kind of canon or 
round for three or four voices, the words 
written to which are so contrived that by 
the union of the voices a different meanin 

is given by the singers catching at Sach 
other's words. — Catchable. kach'a-bl, a. 
Capable of being caught.—Catcher, kach’- 
ér,n. One who or that which catches.— 
Catching, kach'ing, a. Communicating, or 
liable to be communicated, by contagion; 


CATEGORY 





face of ground of which the drainage is 
capable of heling directed into a common 
reservoir.—Catch-penny, n. Something of 
little value got up to hit the popular taste, 
and thereby catch the popular Keng: AE 
thing got up merely to sell. — C - e 
n. [Poll here means the head.) A sheriff's 
officer, bailiff, constable, or other person 
whose duty is to arrest persons. — Catch- 
word, n. ‘The word formerly often, now 
rarely placed at the bottom of each page 
on theright hand under the last line, an 
forming the first word on the following 
page: the last word of the preceding 
speaker in a drama, which reminds one 
that he is to speak next; cue; a word 
caught up and repeated for effect. 
Catchup, kach'up, n. Same as Ketchup. 
Cate, kit, n. [O.E. acatea, provisions pur- 
chased, from 0.Fr. acat, buying. CATER.] 
Food, more particularly rich, luxuriant, 
or dainty food; a delicacy; a dainty: com- 
monly used in the plum F 

Catechetic, Catechetical, knt-3-ket'ik, kat- 
t-ket'ik-al, a. [Catecuise] Relating to 
catechising, or one who catechises; con- 
sisting in asking questions and receiving 
answers, as in teaching Wl ei 
chetically, kat-3-ket'ik-al-li, adv. Ina 
catechetical manner. — Catechetics, kat- 
C-ket'iks, n. The art or practice of teach- 
ing by question and answer. 

Catechise, Catechize, kat'e-kiz, v.t. — cate- 
chised, catechized; catechising, catechizing. 
[Gr. katéchizó, to catechize, from katécheó, 
to utter sound, to teach by the voice— 
kata, down, and éched, to sound, whence 
echo.] To instruct by asking questions, 
receiving answers, and offering explana- 
tions and corrections; to question; to in- 
—— to — or try by questions, 
especially such questions as wo mpli- 
cate the answerer.—Catechiser, atechiz. 
er, kat'é-kiz-ór, n. One who catechises.— 
Catechism, kat'3-kizm, m. [Gr katéchis- 
mos, instruction.] A book containing a 
summary of principles in any science or 
art, but especially in religion, reduced to 
the form of questionsand answers.—Cate- 
chismal, kat’=-kiz-mal, a. Pertaining to 
or after the manner of a catechism.— 
Catechist, kat'3-kist, n. One whoinstructs 
by question and answer; a catechiser.— 
Catechistic, Catechistical, kat-e-kist'ik, 
kat-2-kistik-al, a. Pertaining to a cate- 
chist or catechism.—Catechistically, kat- 
C-kist'ik-al-li, adv. In a catechistical 
manner. 

Catechu, kat'2-sha, n. ]Tamil katti, tree, 
and shu, juice.] A name common to seve- 
ral astringent extracts prepared from the 
wood, bark, and fruits of various = 
especially from some species of acacia, 
used in dycing, tanning, and medicine.— 
Catechuic, kat-8-sh0'ik, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to catechu. 


\ments of Christianity; a neophyte.—Cate- 
ehumenical, kat'oé-kü-men" jk-al, a. Be- 
longing to catechumens. 
Category, kat’c-gor-i,n. [Gr. kategoria, a 
class or category, from katégored, to ac- 
cuse, show, demonstrate—kata, down, &c., 
and agored, to speak in an assembly, from 
agora, a forum or market.] One of the 
highest classes to which objectsof thought 
can bo referred; one of the most general 
heads under which everything that can 
be asserted of any subject may beurranged; 
in a popu sense, any class or order in 
which certain things are embraced.—Cate- 
goremexe kat'é-gor'é-mat^ik, a. [Gr. 
tégoréma, a predicate.] , conveying 

D A iole — i.e. — — or 

icateof n pro on, ina single wort 
D A word Reopen capable of being em- 
ployed by itself as a term. — Categore- 
matically, kat’ö-gor’c-mat”ik-nl-li, adv. In 
a categorematic manner. — Categorical, 
kat-G-gor’ik-al, a. Pertaining to a cate- 
pory; absolute; positive; express; not re- 
ativ 

t 


i 
| Catechumen kat-2-kfi'men, m. [Gr. katë- 
, choumenos, instructed. CATECHISE.] One“ 
‘ who is under instruction in the first rudi- 


eor hypothetical (statement, answer). 
—Catogorically, kat-t-gorik-al-li,adv. In 
uper peer ese pts, 
e H ve — 
cat-t-gor'ik-al-nes, Kd ve 





w.wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 


` 


CATELECTRODE 
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Catolectrodo, kat-a-lok’trod, n, [Prefix 
kata, down, and electrode.) The negative 
electrode or pole of a voltaic battery, the 

tive electrode being the anelectrode. 
tenary, Catenarian, kat’c-nar-i, kat-c- 

ni'ri-an, a. [L. catenariua, from catena. a 
chain. Relating ton chain; like a chain. 
—Oatenary or catenarian curve, that va- 
riety of curve which is formed by a 
rope or chain, of uniform density and 
thickness, when allowed to hang freely 
with its ends attached to two fixed points 
—— Aa Ge, v.. To connect in 
n of links or tics; to concatenate.— 

tenation,} kat-C-nä’shon, n. Connec- 
tion of links; union of parts, as in a chain; 
regular connection; concatenation. 

Cater, kü'tér, v.i. [From obs. eater, a ca- 
terer, O.Fr. acatcur, acator, from acater, 
L.L. accaptare, to buy, from L. ad, to, an 
L. captare, intens. of capere, to take]. To 
buy or provide something for use, enjoy- 
ment, or entertainment; to purvey food, 

provisions, amusement, &c.: followed by 
Jor.—Caterer, kä'ter-er,n. One whocaters; 
a poaa or purveyor of provisions; one 
who provides for any want or desire. — 
Cateresz, kA'tér-ea, n. A woman whocaters; 
a female provider. [Mil] 
Cateran, kat'ér-an, n. (Gael. and Ir. ceath- 
arnach, a soldier.) A kern;a Highland or 
irregular soldier; a High and free- 


ter. 

Cater-cousin,i kü'tér-kuz-n, n. [Cater=Fr. 
quatre, vu A distant cousin; a remote 
relation. [Shak.] 

Ca  kat'ér-pil-lér, n. [O.E. catyrpel 
(comp. caterwaul); from cat, and pill, from 
rolling themselves up in a ball] Pro- 
perly, the hairy, worm-like larva or grub 
of the lepidopterous insects (butterflies 
and moths), but also sometimes applied 
to the larrım of other insects. 


Caterwaul, kat’cr-wal, v.i. [From cat, and | Catsup. n. 


waul, in imitation of the sound made by a 
cat; O.E. caterwawe.] To utter noisy and * 

disagreeable cries: said of cats; to make a : 

greeable howling or screeching. 
Catharist, kath'a-rist, n. [Gr. kaiharos, 
pure.) i Une who pretends ta mor purity 
others ss; a puritan: a term ap- 
pues to various ancient religious sects or 
es. 
Cathartic, ka-thirtik, a. [Gr. kathartikos, 
from kathairo, to purge, katharos, clean.) 

P tive; cleansing the bowels.—n. A 
m acino that cleanses the een 
bow pu ; A purge; a purgative. 
—Ca Pad ree tte n. dhe active 
principle of cathartics, such as senna, 
rhubarb, &c. 

Cathedra, ka-thed'ra, n. [L. cathedra, a 
teachers or professors chair, a bishop's 
chair, Gr. kathedra, a chair or seat—kata, 
down, nnd hedra, a seat.) The throne or 
scat of a bishop in the cathedral or epis- 
copal church of his diocese.—Cathedral, 

* ka-thé'dral, n. The principal church in a 
diocese, that which is specially the church 
of the bishop: ro called trom possessing the 
episcopal chair called cathedra.—a. Per- 

taining tothe bishop's or head church of a 
diocese (a cathedral church). 

Catherine-wheel, kath'ér-in-whel,n. A sort 
of firework constructed in the form of a 
wheel, which rotates as the fire issues from 
the aperture; arch. a window, or compart- 
nent Ku a —— of a — form, with 
atin ons or 
Fiath'e-tér x. for. kathetér, from 
kathi£mi, to thrust in— kata, down, and 
hiémi, to send.) In surg.a tubular instru- 
ment, usually made of silver, to be intro- 
duced through the urethra into the blad- 
draw off the urine when the natural 
discharge is arr —Catheterize, kath’- 
curis, v.t. To operate on with a cathe- 


‘Cathode, kath’od, n. (Gr. kata, down, and 
hados, & d der tive pole of an 
electric current, or that by which the cur- 
rent leaves; opposed to a 


ue 
racing all tru 
chureh oc faith); not 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; tübo, tub, bull; oil, pound; t, Sc. nbune—the Fr. wm 


from prejudice; liberal (catholic tastes or 
sympathies); pertaining to or affecting the 
Roman Catholics. — Catholic epistles, the 
epistles of the apostles which are addressed 
to all the faithful, and not to a particular 
church; the epistles general.—n. A mem- 
ber of the universal Christian church; 
often restricted to members of the Church 
of Rome.—Catholicism, ka-thol'i-sizm, n, 
The state of being catholic or universal; 
catholicity; adherence to the Roman 
Catholic Church; the Roman Catholic 
faith.—Catholicity, kath-o-lisi-ti, n. The 
state or quality of being catholie or uni- 
versal; catholic character or position; uni- 
versality; the quality of —— catholic or 
liberal-minded —Catholicize, ka-tholi-siz, 
v.i. To become a Catholic, — Catholicly, 
kath’o-lik-li, adv. In a catholic manner; 
universally; generally. Catholicon, ka- 
thol'i-kon,n. (Gr. katholikon iama, univer- 

sal remedy.) A remedy for all diseases; | 

a acea. 

Cation, kat'i-on, n. [Gr. kata, down, and 
ion, going.) The element or elements of 
an electrolyte which in electro-chemical 
decompositions appear at the negativo | 
pole or cathode, . 

Catkin, n. Under Car. x 

Catonian, ka-tö’ni-an, a. Pertaining to or 
resembling either of the Romans, Cato the 
censor or Cato Uticensis, both remarkable 
for severity of manners; hence, grave; 
severe; inflexible. _ 

Catoptric, ka-top'trik, a. [Gr. katoptrikos, 
from katoptron, a mirror—kata, against, 
and optomai, to see.) Pertaining to inci- 
dent and reflected light; pertaining to ca- 
toptrics.—Catoptrics, —— n, That 
branch of optics which explains the pro- 
perties of incident and reflected light, and 
particularly that which is reflected from 
mirrors or polished bodies. 

ETCHUP. 

Cattle, katl, n. pl. [O.E. catel, goods, cattle, 
from O.Fr. catel, chatel, property 1n gen- 
eral, from L.L. capitale, captale, property, 
capital, from L. capitalis, chief, capital, 
from caput, the head. Cattle=chattel, cupi- 
tal.] A term applied collectively to do- 
mestic quadrupeds, such as serve for til- 
lage or other labour, or for food to man, 
includingcamels,horses,asses,cows, sheep, 
goats, and perhaps swine, but now chietly 
restricted to domestic beasts of the cow 
kind.—Cattl pen, n. A pen or inclosure 
for cattle.—Cattle-plague,n. A virulently 
contagious disease affecting cattle; rinder- 

st. — Cattle-zhow, n. An exhibition of 
omestic animals for prizes with a view to 
the encouragement of agriculture. 

Catty, kat'i, n. A Chinese weight of 13 Ib. 

Caucasian, ka-kii‘zi-an or ka-kü'zhi-an, a. 
Pertaining to Mount Caucasus in Asin; 
— a term appellative of one of 
the races into which the human family 
has been divided. —n. An ethnolozical term 
applied to the highest type of the human 
family, including nearly all Europeans, 
the Circassians, Armeniaas, Persians, In- 
dians, Jews, &c., being invented by Blu- 
menbach, who regarded a skull he had got 
from Caucasus as representing the stan- 


dard of perfection. ` 
Caucus, ka'kus, n. ES y American: 
| a term of doubtfu ong] A private 


meeting of citizens to agree upon candi- 
dates to be proposed for election to offices, 
or to concert measures for supporting a 


rty. 
caudal, ka'dal,a. [L. cauda, a tail] Per- 
ns x tail; of MW e d T 
1 ppearance of a tail.—Caudate, 
Caudated, ka'dát, ka’dit-ed,a. Having a 
tail: a term applied in bot. to seeds which 
have a tail-like appendage.—Caudicle, ka/- 
di-kl, n. In bof. the process supporting 
the pollen masses of orchideous plants. 
Caudex, ka'deks, n. L. pl. Caudices, ka’di- 
setz, E. pl. Caudexes, ky'deks-ez. [L.] In 
bot. the stem of a tree; specially the scaly 
trunk of palms and tree-ferns. 
pee DER GI: n. Mise awuh — a 
4 = from . . ca c um, i 
kind of hot drink, from L. calidus, warm. 
A pated mani Stink maca of spiced an 
e, given to ki ersons 
women in childbed, or the like. u. "To 





makeinto caudle; to rofresh or make warm, 
as with caudle (Shak.).—Caudle-cup, n. A 
veszel or cup for holding caudle. 

Cant, kat, n. [Perhaps for corf, or akin to 
coffer; comp. also W. caf, a hollow, a cave.] 
A chest with holes for keeping fish alivo 
in water; a vessel of sheet-iron emplo ed 
to raise coal from the bottom of a shaft; a 

Caught, Ente prot. & pp. of eate 
aught, kat, pret. & pp. of catch. 

Cauk, kak, a. (Akin chalk.) A kind of 
nodular siliccous ironstone, also sulphate 
of baryta’or heavy-spar. E 

Cauker, ka’ker, n. A calker or projecting 

viece of iron on a horse's shoe. 

aul, kal, n. [From O.Fr. cale, a kind of 
little cap; from the Celtic; comp. Ir. calla, 
Gael. call, a veil, n hood.] A kind of head- 
covering worn by females; a net inclosing 
the hair; the hinder part of a cap; a mem- 
brane investing some part of the vis- 
cera (O.T.); a portion of the amnion or 
membrane enveloping the fetus, some. 
times encompassing the head of ac 
when born, and superstitiously sup 

to be a preservative against drowning. 

Cauldron, kal'dron. Same as Caldron. . 

Caulescent, ky-les'ent, a. [L. caulis, a stalk.: 
Bot. having a caulis or obvious stem rising 
above the ground. — Caulicle, ka'li-kl, n. 
[L. canliculus.] Bot. alittleor rudimentary 
stem.—Caulicule, Cauliculus, kw/li-kül, k 
lik'a-lus, n. Arch. the little twists or vol- 
utes under the flower on the abacus in tho 
Corinthian capital i bot. same as Caulicle 
—Cauliferous, ka-lif'er-us, a. Bot. rame as 
Caulescent —Cauliform, kn'li-form, a. Bot. 
having the form of a caulis.—Caullne, kp 
lin, a. Bot. of or belonging to a stem 
(cauline leaves).—Caulis, ka'lis, n. Bot. tho 
stem of a plant rising above the ground, ` 

Caulifiower, kyli-tlou-cr, n. [Lit. cabbage- 
flower, from its appearance, from L. cau- 
lis, colewort, cabbage, and E, flower; comp. 
Fr. choujleur (chou, cabbage, fleur, Hower), 
cauliflower.) A garden variety of cabbage, 
the inflorescence of which is condens 
while young into a depressed qu h 
whioh is highly esteemed as a table vege- 

a J o, La 

Caulk, kak, nt [O.E. cauke, O.Fr, cauquer 
to tread, from T. calcare, to tread, tot 
on, from calx, calcis, a heel.) To drive oak- 
um into the seams of (a ship or other vez- 
gel), to prevent leaking, the seama be 
then smeared with melted pitch.—Caulker, 
kwkér, n. One who enulks, — Caulking- 
iron, n. A chisel used for caulking or 
driving oakum into the seams of ships or 
other vessels, 

Cause, kuz, a, [Fr. cause, L. causa, a Cause.) 
That which produces an effect; that which 
brings about a change; that from which 
anything proceeds, and without which It 
-would not exist; the reason or motive that 
urges, moves, or impels the mind to act or 
decide; a suit or action in court; any legal ` 

‚rocess which a party institutes to 0 
isdemand, or by which he seeks hisright; 
any subject of question or debate; case; 
interest; matter; affair; that object or side 
of a question to which the eflorts of a per- 
son or party are directed. —v.t.—ca 
causing. To be the cause of; to effect by 
agency; to bring about; to be the occa 
ot; to produce.—Cauzable, ky'za-bl, a. Ca 
able of heing caused, produced, ore 
—Causal, kyzal, a. (L. causalis.] Relat- 
ing to a cause or causes; implying, com 
taining, or expressing a cause or causes 
—n. A verb signifymg to make to do 
something; as fell, to make to fall— 
Causality, ka-zal'i-ti, m. Tho state of 
being causal; the fact of acting asa caus, 
the action or power of a caure, in pro 
ducing its effect; the doctrine or principle — 
that every change opie the opera on 
of a cause.—Causally, ka/zal-li, adv, Ina -— 
causal manner; by tracing effects to causes: 

by acting as n causrc.—Cansation, ky-za- 

shon, n. The act of causing or producing; 

the doctrine as to the connection of causes — 
und effects. — Cauzationism, ka-zA’shon- 
izm,*. The doctrine that every event or 
phenomenon is tho result of some proyiot: 

event or phenomena witbout which it 
could not have takon place.—Causationist, 
ka-zü'shon-ist, n. A believer in causa 
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ism.—Cauzative, ka'za-tiv, a. Effective as 
a cause or agent: often followed by of; 
gram, expressing à cause or reason; Crus- 
al.—n, A word expressing a cause.—Caus- 
atively, ka'za-tiv-li, adv. In a causative 
manner, —Causelezs, knz'les, a. Maving 
no cause or producing agent; self origin- 
ated; uncreated; without just ground, rea- 
son, or motive, — Causelezsly, kuz’les-li, 
adv. Inacauseless manner; without cause 
or renson.—Causer, kaz'ér,». One who or 
that which causes. - à 

— kaz'wü,n. [Original spelling 
causey, from O.Fr. caucie (Mod Fr. chans- 
ade), from L.L. calciata (via, understood), 
a rond in making which lime or mortar 
is used, from L. calx, calcia, lime (whence 
chalk, calearcous).] A road or path raised 
above tho natural level of the ground by 
Btones, earth, timber, &c., serving as a 

assage over wet or marshy ground or the 

ike; a raised and paved roadway.—v.t. To 
provide with a causeways; to pave, as a road 
or street, with blocks of stone. —Causey, 
kat, v. and n. Causeway: a less common 
but more correct spelling. 

Caustic, kas'tik,a. [Gr. kaustikos, from kais, 
kauso, to burn.] Capable of burning, cor- 
roding,or destroying the texture of animal 
substances; Jig. severe; cutting; stinging; 
pungent; sarcastic.—2a. Med, any substance 
which burns, corrode, or disintegrates the 
textures of animal structures; an eschar- 
otic: sometimes popularly restricted to 
lunar caustic or nitrate of silver when cast 
into sticks for surgeons’ use; math. the 
name given to the curve to which therays 
of light reflected or refracted by another 
curve are tangents. — Caustically, kasti- 
kal-li, adv. Ina caustic or severe manner. 
—Causticity, kns-tis'i-ti, n. The quality 
of being caustic or corrosive; Jig. severity 
of language; pungency; sarcasm. — Caus- 
ticness, kns'tik-nes, n. Causticity 

Cautel,! ky'tel, n. [L. cautela, from caveo, 
to take care.] Caution; prudence; crafti- 
ness; cunning. (Shak.]—Cautelous,; ka'- 
tel-us, a. [Fr. cauteleur.] Cautious; wary; 

rovident; cunning; treacherous; wily. 
auterize, ka'ter-iz, v.t.—cauterized, cauter- 
izing. [L.L. eauterizo, from Gr. kautériazó, 
from kaulérion, kautér, a burning or brand- 
ing iron, from kaió, to burn.] To burn or 
gear with fire or a hot iron or with caus- 
tics, as morbid ficsh.—Cauterant, ka’tér- 
ant, n. A enuterizing substance.—Cautor- 
ization, kwter-iz-8"shon, n, Surg. the act 
or the effect of cauterizing.—Cautery, kiy- 

ter-i,n. [L. cauterium, Gr. kautérion.] A 
burning or searing, as of morbid flesh, by 
a hot iron or by caustic substances; the 
instrument or drug employed in cauteriz- 


g 

Caution, ka'shon, a. [L. cautio, from caveo, 
cautum, to be on one’s guard, beware.] 
Provident care; prudence in regard to dan- 
ger; wariness; watchfulness, forethought, 
or vigilance; 1 mensure taken for security; 
& security or guarantee}; a warning or 
admonition.—v.t, To give notice of danger 
to; to warn; to exhort to take heed.— 
Cautionary, kwshon-ar-i, a. Containing 
caution, or warning toavoid danger; given 

. asa pledgeor in security.—Cautioner, kg- 
shon-ér, n. One who cautions.—Cautious, 
ka’shus, a, Possessing or exhibiting cau- 
t on; attentive to examine probable effects 
and consequences of actions with a view 
to avoid danger or misfortune; prudent; 
circumspect; wary; watchiul: vigilant; 
careful. — Cautiously, ka'shus-li, adv. In 
a cautious manner. — Cautiousness, kiy- 
shus-nes, n. The quality of being cautious; 
caution. 

Cavalcade, kav’al-käd, n. [Fr. cavalcade, 
It. cavaleata, from L. caballua, a horse, 
CAVALIER, CAvALnY.] A procession of per- 
fons on horseback, or consisting mostly of 

—— on horseback. E 
avaller, kav-a-lér', m. [Fr. cavalier, Lt, 
caballarius, from L. caballus, a horse, 
whence also cavalry, chivalry, cavalcade, 
&c. Chevalier is a parallel form.) A horse- 
man especially an armed horseman; a 
knight; a partisan of Charles I., as op- 

ton Roundhead or adherent to the 
liament; a gentleman suenan on or 
escorting a lady; a beau; the gentleman 


acting as partner to a lady in dancing; 
fort. a work commonly situated within 
the bastion, and raised higher than the 
other works so as to command all the ad- 
jacent works and the surrounding coun- 
try.—a. Gay; sprightly; EE off-hand; 
haughty; dis ainful; supercilious (a cava- 
lier answer), —Cavalterly, kav-a-lérli, adv. 
In a cavalier manner; hau 'htily; arro- 
gantly ; disdainfully.—Cavalierness, kav- 
a-lér’nes, n. — Cavalry, kavalri, n. [Fr. 
cavalerie, from It. cavalleria, from cavallo 
L. caballus, a horse. Chivalry 18 a parallel 
form.] A body of troops, or soldiers, that 
serve on horseback ; horse soldiers. 

Cavass, Cawass, ka-vas', ka-was', m. 4 
Turkish police-oflicer; 4 messenger; an 
orderly. E 

Cavatina, kav-a-tö’na, n. [It.] Music, a 
melody of short simple character, and 
without a second part and a return part. 

Cave, küv, n. [Fr. cave, from L. cavus, hol- 
low, whence also cavity, cavern, and cage.) 
A hollow place in the earth; a subterra- 
nean cavern; n den.—v.t. To make hollow. 
—vi.f To dwell in a cave.—To cave in, to 
fall inand leave a hollow, as earth on the 
side of a well or pit or the roof of a sub- 
terranean passage. — Cave-dweller, Cave- 
man, n. One who dwells in caves, à name 
given to such of the earliest racea of pre- 
historie man as dwelt in natural caves, 
subsisting on shell-fish and wild animals. 

Caveat, kü've-at, n. [L. caveat, let him Dbe- 

ware, from caveo, to beware.] In law, a 
orocess in a court to stop proceedings; 
ıence, an intimation of caution; hint; 
warning; admonition. — v.i, To enter a 
cavent,—Caveator, ki'y3-1t-er,n. One who 
enters a caveat. 

Cavendish, kav'en-dish, n. Tobacco which 
has been softened aud pressed into quad- 
rangular cakes. 

Cavern, kav'érn, n. [L. caverna, from cavua, 
hollow. Cave.] A deep hollow place in 
the earth; a cave.—Caverned, kav'érnd, a. 
Full of caverns or deep chasms; having 
caverns; inhabiting acavern.—Cavernous, 
kav'érn-us, a. [L. cavernosus.] Hollow 


or containing n cavern or caverns, filled | 





with small cavities — Cavernulous, ka- ' 


verno-lus, a. [L. cavernula, dim. of cav- 
erna, a cavern.) Full of little cavities 
feavernulous metal). 

Cavetto, ka-vet'to, n. [It., from cavo, hol- 
low, L. cavus.] Arch. a hollow member, 
or round concave moulding, containing 
the quadrant of a circle. 


Caviar, Caviare, kav-i-iir’ or kav-2-4r, m. | 


[Fr. caviar, Turk. haviár.] The rocs of 
certain large fish, as the sturgeon pe 
pared and salted, and chietly caugh in 
the lakes or rivers of Russia. 

Cavicorn, kav'i-korn,a. [L. cavus, hollow, 
and cornu, a horn.] Applied toa family 
of ruminants, as the ox, antelope, and 
goat, with persistent horns (thus ¢ iffering 
from the deer), consisting of a bony core 
and a horny sheath, in both sexes or in 
males ónly.—7. One of the above animals, 

Cavil, kav'il, v.i.—cavilled, cavilling. [O.Fr. 
caviller, from L. cavillor, to cavil, cavilla, a 
quibble, trick, shufle,] To raise captious 


nnd frivolous objections; to find fault ' Yielding: givi 


| 
' 
) 


| 


Caw, kn, v.i 


the most familiar species being the well- 


known guinea-pig., ; 

1 lmitative of the sound; 
coinp. Sc. kae, D. kaauw, Dan. kaa, a jack- 
daw.] To like a crow, rook, or raven. 
n. The cry of the rook or crow. 

Cawquaw, ky'kwp, n. The urson or Cana- 
dian porcupine, whose spines are often 
used as ornaments by the Indians. 

Cay, kä, n. [Sp. cayo, a rock, a shoul, 
islet.) An islet; a range or reef of 3 
Me Dear a prince o = the water: used 
especially in the We es and 

A written WE gome: 

ayenne, ki-en' or ^, 1. 

enné in South America.] A Nu 

per, a powder made from the dried and 

ground its, and more especially the 
seeds, of various species of Capsicum. 

Cayman, Caiman, kä’man, n. [Native 
Guiana name.] A name applied popular- 
ly to the alligator of the West Indies and 
South America. 

Cazique, ka-ztk’, n. The native name of 
the princes or head chiefs of Hayti, Cuba, 
Peru, Mexico, and other regions of Ameri- 
ca, who were found reigning there when 
these countries were discovered. - 

Cease, sts, v.i.—ccased, ceasing. [Fr. cesser, 
L. cesso, cessare, to ceage, a . from 
cedere, to yield, to cede. CEDE.] To sto 
moving, acting, or speaking ; to leave off; 
to give over; to desist: followed by from 
before a noun; to come to an end; to ter- 
minate; to become extinct; to pass away 

the storm ceases).—v.t. To put a Mop to; 
o put an end to; to desist from.— 
less, s6s' les, a. Without a stop or pause; 
incessant; continual; without intermis- 
sion; enduring for ever; endless. — Cease- 
lessly, ses'les-li, adv. Incessantly; perpet- 
ually.—Ceaselessness, scs'les-nes, 7t. 

Cebadilla, seb-a-dil'la, n. The Spanish 
American name for the seeds of a bulbous 

“lant used in medicine. 8 

ebyura, seb-i-ü'ra, n. A Brazilian tree, 
the bark of which is used in decoctions 
for bathsand fomentationsin rheumatism 
and cutaneous diseases. 


Cay- 
pep- 


Cedar, stdér, n. [L. cedrus, Gr. kedros, 


a kind of juniper.) A coniferous ever- 
green tree which proms to a gr size, 
and is remarkable for its durability, form- 
ing fine woods on the mountains of S 
and Asia Minor, and often called distinc- 
tively the cedar of Lebanon. The deodar 
cedar is closely akin to it, and the name 
is also given to various other trces.—a. 
Made of cedar; belonging to cedar.—Ce- 
dared, sc'dérd, a. Covered or furnished 
with cedars. — Ce se'dérn, a. Per- 
taining to the cedar; made of cedar. 
[ Tenn. }—Cedrine, std’rin, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to cedar. 

ede, std, v.t.—ceded, ceding. (L. cedo, 
cessum, to retire, yield grant, give up, 
a word which appears also in a , CON- 
cede, exceed, precede, recede, decease, abs- 
cess, antecedent, ancestor, predecessor, cease, 
&c.] To yield; to surrender; to give up; to 
resign; torelinquish.—v.t. To yield; to sub- 
mit; to pass over; to be t erred; to 
fall to; to lapse. — Cedent?, séd’ent, a. 
ng w: 


E way. 
without good reason: frequently followed | Cedilla, sc-dil'In, n. [Fr. cedille, It. sedi- 


by at.—n. A captious or frivolous objec- 

tion; captious or specious argument.—Cav- 
iler, kav'il-ér, n. One who cavils; one 
who is apt to raise sped objections; a 
captious disputant.—Cavilling, kavil-ing, 
a. Given to cavil or make captious objec- 
tions.—Cavillingly, kav'il-inz-li, adv. In 
n cavilling manner.—Cavillous,t kav'il-us, 
a. Cavilling. 

Cavil, kav'il, n. A stone-mason's axe, with 
a flat face and a pointed peen. 

Cavity, kavi-ti, n. [Fr. cavité, L. cavitas, 
from li. cavus, hollow. Cave.] A hollow 
place; a hollow; a void or empty space in 
a body; an openings a hollow part of the 
human body.—Cavitied, kav'i-tid, a. Hav- 
ing cavities.” 

Ca vo-relievo, kiü'vo-re-190-5' vi, n. [It.] Seulp. 
a kind of relief in which the highest sur- 
face is only level with the plane of the 
original stone. 

PAYS kü'vi, n. The name common to 

certain South American rodent animals, 


wi 
d 


Cell, stl, v.t. 


glia, a dim. of zeta, the name of s in 
Greek; because formerly, in order to give 
€ the sound of a, it was customary to write 
cz; thus leczon, for modern leçon.) A mark 
laced under the letter c, especially in 
rench (thus c), to show that it is to bo 
sounded like 


a. 
Cedrate, Cedrat, s&'drüt, st’drat, n. 


r. 
cédrat.] A variety of the citron-tree; N 
tlıe fruit of the tree. 
O.E. geile, a canopy, from 
Fr. ciel, It. cielo, a canopy, heaven. from 
L. colin, heaven, same root as Gr. koilos, 
hollow, and E. Aollow.] To overlay or 
cover the inner roof of a room or buildi d 
to pe with a ceiling.—Ceiling, scl'ing, 
n. The inside lining or surface of an a 
— — = ha — Ee SPAN ART 
ace of an a ent opposite the floor 
usually finished with plastered work. — 
Ceilinged, stl'ingd, a. Furnished with a 


e; the hori 


ce d 
Celadon, sel'a-don, n. [From the name of 


ch, chain; ch, Se, lochi g,90; j,job; ù, Er, (oz ng, sing; Tu, then; th, thin; wwig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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the hero of a popular French romance.) 

A soft, pale, Seit- n colour. 

Celandine, selan-lin, n, (O.Fr. celidoine, 
Fr. chélidoine, from L. chelidoniwm, Gr. 
chelidonion, swallow-wort, from chelidón, 
aswallow.] A name given to two British 
plants belonging to the poppy family, 
which yield an acrid juice used in medi- 
cine; swallow-wort. 

Celebrate, scl’@-brät) v.t.—celebrated, cele- 
brating. (L. celebro, celebratum, to cele- 
brate, from celeber, famous, frequented, 
populous.] To make known or mention 
often, especially with honour or praise; to 
extol; to distinguish by any kind of observ- 
ince or ceremony (to celebrate a birthday). 
—Celebrant, eel’é-brant, n. One who cele- 

rates; one who performs a public religious 

rite.—Celebrated, sel'é-brit-ed, a. Hav- 
ing celebrity; distinguished; well-known; 
famous. — Celebratedness,: selc-brit-ed- 
nes, n.—Celebrater, sel't-bri-tér, n. One 
who celebrates, — Celebration, sel-¢-bri’- 
shon, n. The act of celebrating; the act of 
praising or extolling; honour or distinc- 
tion bestowed; the act of observing with 

EE rites or ceremonies. — Celeb- 

ty, s=leb’ri-ti, n. [L. celebritas] The 
condition of being celebrated; fame; re- 
nown jos celebrity of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, of Homer, or of the Iliad); a person 
of distinction. 

Celerity, sa-ler'i-ti, n. [L. celeritas, from 
celer, swift.) Rapidity of motion; swift- 
ness; quickness; speed .. As distinguished 
from velocity, eclerity is now generally ap- 
plied to the motions or actions of living 

ings, relocity to inanimate objects. 

Celery, sel’e-ri, n. [Fr. céleri, It. sceleri, from 
Gr. selinon, parsley.] A plant indigenous 
to the ditches and marshy places near the 
seax-coast in England and Ireland, and 
long cultivated in gardens as a salad and 
culinary vegetable. 

Celestial, só-les'ti-al, a. [O.Fr. celestial, 
celestiel, Li. ccelestis, from calum, heaven, 
whence also ceilings]; Heavenly; belong- 
ing or relating to heaven; dwelling in 
heaven; supremely excellent or delight- 
ful; belonging to tho upper regions or 
visihle heaven; pertaining to the heavens. 


u — — 


tal Empire, China, so called he- 
cause the first emperors are fabled to have } 
been deities.—n. An inhabitant of heaven; ! 


a native of China, tho so-called Celestial 

Empire.—Celestialize,t st-les'ti-al-iz, v.t.— 

celestialized, celestializing. To make celes- 

tial.—Celestially, se-lesti-alli, adv. Ina 
celestial or heavenly manner.—Celestial- 
napa in es'ti-al-nes, n. 

Celestine, sel'es-tin, n. One of a religious 
order founded by pope Celestins V. in the 
thirteenth century. 

Celiac, a. CŒLIAC. 

—— tel'i-ba-si, n. [L. colibatus, a 
single ife, celibacy, from coleba, unmar- 
ri The state of being celibate or un- 

married; a single life. — Celibate, Cell 
tist,t sel’ i-bat, se-lib'a-tist, n. One who 
adheres to or practises celibacy.—a. Un- 
married; single.—v.i. To lead a single life. 
—Celibite,i sel'i-bit, n. A monk. 

Cell, sel, n. [L. cella, a cell, a small room, 
a hut, from same root as celare, whence : 
concelare, to conceal. Hole and hollow are ` 
from same root.] A small apartment, ns; 
in a convent or a prison; a small or me 
place of residence, such as a cave or hermi- 
tage; a small cavity or hollow place: va- 
riously applied (the cells of the brain, the 
cella of a honey-comb, the cells of a galvanic 


battery); eccles. a lesser religious house, es- | Cenato 
ialfy 


t 
one subordinate to a greater; arch. 
the exe of the interior of a temple where 
the image of a god stood; biol. a small, 
usually microscopic, mass of contractile 
asm with a membranous envelope 
aer the most elementary constituent 
or the structural unit in the tissues of 
animals and plants. — Celled, geld, a. 
Furnished with a cell orcells; commonly in 
roducing cele. 

Cer. or produci 
Cellular, sei'In-ler, a, [L. cellula, a little 
} Consisting of cells, or containing 
PROS de mer Oe Tee imt NAE 

e ons 

kingdom, consisting of plants the tissucs 


Fate, für, fat, fall; » me, met, her; 


Cement, sé-ment’, n. 


Cemete 


Cenobite, sen'o-bit, n. 


pine, pin; 


of which are cellular.—Cellulated, sel'1n- 
lit-ed, a. Having a cellular structure.— 
Cellule, sel" ol, n. A little cell.—Cellu- 
liferous, sel-Jü-lif'ér-us, a. Bearing or pro- 
ducing little cells.—Celluloid, sel'la-loid, 
n. An artificial substance, chiefly com- 
posed of cellulose or vegetable fibrine, 
used as a substitute for —— bone, coral, 
&e.—Cellulose, Celluline, sel'lú-lós, sel'1ü- 
lin, a. Containing cells.—n. Bot. the sub- 
stance of which the permanent cell mem- 
branes of plants are always composed, in 
many respects allied to starch.—Cellulosic, 
sel-10-15'sik, a. Of or relating to cellulose; 
roduced by or made of cellulose. 
cellar, seller, n. [L. cellarium, Ceri.) A 
room in a house or other building, either 
wholly or partly under ground, used for 
storage purposes.—Cellarage, sel’lör-Aj, n. 
The space occupied by cellars; cellars col- 
lectively; charge for storage in a cellar.— 
Cellarer, sel'lér-ér, n. A oflicer in a mon- 
astery who has the care of the cellar; a 
butler; one who keeps wine or spirit cel- 
lars; a spirit-dealer.—Cellaret, sel-lér-ct’, 
n. [Dim. of cellar.] A case of cabinet 
work for holding bottles of liquors.—Cel- 
laringe, sell£r-ing, n. „A range or system 
of cellars; cellarage. — Cellarman, sel'lér- 
man, n. A person who is employed in a 
wine-cellar; a cellarer; a butler. 
Celt, selt, n. [L. Celta, Gr. Keltoi, Keltai, 
connected with W. celt, a covert_or shade; 
Gael. ceiltach, an inhabitant of the forest. 
One of a distinct race of men inhabitants 
of the south and westof Europe, the Celts 
now EI ra distinctive language being 
the Bretons, Welsh, Scotch Highlanders 
and a portion of the Irish. [The wor 
with its derivatives is frequently written 
with an initial K—Kelt,Keltic.&c,}—Celtic, 
Celtish,; sel'tik, sel'tish, a. —— to 
ma Celts, or to n in age, s t * 
anguage or group of dialects spoken by 
the Celts.—Celti , Eel'ti-sizm, n. The 
manners and customs of the Celts; a Celtic 
expression or mode of expression. 


Celt, selt, n. [L.L. celtis, a chisel, a celt.] 


A cutting implement resembling an axe- 
head, made of stone or metal, found in 
ancient tumuli and barrows. 

1 [ O.Fr. cement, L. 
cementum, chips of stone made into ce- 
ment, contr. from ezdimentum, from cado, 
to cut.] Any glutinous or other substance 
capable of uniting bodies in close cohe- 
sion; a kind of mortar consisting of those 
—— limes which contain silica and 
therefore set quickly; fig. bond of union; 
that which unites persons firmly together. 
—v.t. To unite by cement or other matter 
that produces cohesion of bodies; fig. to 
unite firmly or closely.—v.i. To unite or 
become solid; to unite and cohere. — Ce- 
mentation, st-men-ti’shon,n. The act of 
sept ing: the conversion of iron into 
steel by heating the iron in a mass of 


ba- | ground charcoal, and thus causing it to 


absorb a certain quantity of the latter.— 
Cementatory, sc-men'ta-to-ri, a. Cement- 
ing; having the quality of uniting firmly. 
— Cementer, sé-men'tér, n. The person or 
thing that cements. — Cementitious, El- 
men-ti'shus, a. Pertaining to cement; 
having the quality of cementing; of the 
nature of cement. 
, sem'é-te-ri, n. [L. coemeterium, 
a burying-place, from Gr. koimétérion, a 
sleeping-place,afterwardsa burying-place, 
from koimaó, to sleep.] A place set apart 
for interment; a graveyard; a necropolis. 
, Cenatical,t sé'na-to-ri, st-nat’ik- 
al,a. [L. cenatorius, from camo, conatum, 
to sup, cena, supper.) Pertaining to din- 
ner or supper. — Cenation, Coenation, st- 
ni’shon,n. The act of dining or supping. 
abs L. camobita, from 
Gr. koinobioa, Bre common, from 
koinos, common, and bios, life.] One of a 
religious order iving in a convent or in 
community; in opposition to an anchoret 
or hermit, who lives in solitude. — Ceno- 
bitic, Cenobitical, sen-o-bit'ik, sen-0-bit’- 
ik-al, a. Living in communi E as men 
belonging to a convent.—Cenobitism, sen'- 
ö-bit-izın, n. The state of being n ceno- 
Hs the principles or practice of a ceno- 


nite, not, müve;  tnbe, tub, bull; 


—À 


Cenogamy, st-nog’a-mi,n. Same as Canog- 


amy. 

Cenotaph, sen’ö-taf, n. [Gr. kenotaphion— 
kenos, empty, and taphos, a tomb.) A 
sepulchral monument erected to one who 
is buried elsewhere. - 

Cense,t sens, v.t. — censed, censing. | ge 
encenser. IxcrNsE ] To perfume with in- 
cense.—v.i. To scatter incense. — Censer, 
sen'sér, n. [A shortened form for incenser; 
Fr. encensoir.] A vase or pan in which in- 
censo is burned; a vessel for burning 
wafting incense; a thurible. 

Censor, sen'sér, n. [L. censor, from censeo 
to value, enrol, tax.] An officer in ancicn 
Rome whose business was to draw up a 
register of the citizens, to keep watch over 
their morals, and to superintend the 
finances of the state; one empowered to 
examine all manuseripts, pamphlets news- 

pers, and books before they are pub- 

ished, and to sce that they contain noth- 
ing obnoxious; one who censures, blames, 
or reproves.—Censoríal, sen-sU'ri-al, a. 
longing to a censor or to the correction of 
public morals; censorious. — Censorious, 
sen-so'ri-us, a. Addicted to censure; apt 
to blame or condemn; ready to pass severa 
remarks on a. person s conduct; implying 
or expressing censure,—Censoriously, sen- 
sori-us-li, adv. In a censorious manner, 
— Cenzoriousness, scn-sö’ri-us-nes, n, The 
quality of being censorious; disposition to 
blame and condemn. — Censorship, sen- 
sér-ship, n. The office or dignity of a cen- 
sor; the period of his office. 

Censure, sen'shór, n. [Fr. censure; D. 
censura, an opinion or Judgment; from 
censeo, to value, to estimate, whence cen- 
sor, census.) Judgment or opinion}; the 
act of blaming or finding fault and con- 
demning as wrong; expression of blame or 
disapprobation; fault-finding; condemna- 
tion; animadversion,—v.t.—cengured, cen- 
suring. To find fault with and condemn 
as wrong; to blame; to express disappro- 
bation of.—v.i.t To pass an opinion, especi- 
ally a &cvere opinion. (Shak.}—Censurable, 
sen'shór-a-bl, a. Worthy of censure; 
blamable; culpable; reprehensible; blame- 
worthy. — Censurableness, sen'shór-a-bl- 
ncs,n. The quality of being censurable.— 
Censurably, sen'shür-n-bli, adv. In a cen. 
surable manner; in a manner worthy 
blame.—Censurer, sen'shür-ér, n. One who 
censures or expresses blame. 

Census, sen'sus, n. [L., from censo, to 
register, enrol, whence cenaure, censor.] 
In ancicnt Rome a registered statement 
of the particulars of a person's property for 
taxation purposes; an enumeration an: 
register of the Roman citizens and their 
property; in modern times, an enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants of à state or part 
of it, taken by order of its legislature; any 
official enumeration of population.—Cen- 
sual, scn’shö-al, a. [L. censualís.] Re 
ing to or containing a census, 

Cent, sent, n. [Contr. of L. centum, a hur- 
dred.] A hundred, commonly used wit 
per; as, ten. per cent, that is, in the pro- 
portion of ten to the hundred; in various 
countries n coin equal to the hundredth 
part of the monetary unit; in the Uni 
States the hundredth part of the dollar.— 
Cental, sen'tal, n. A weight of 100 ]bs.— 
a. Pertaining to or consisting of a hun- 
dred; reckoned or proceeding by the hun- 
dred.— Centesimal, sen-tes’i-mal, a. 
centesimus, from centum.) Hundredth; 
the hundred, — n. Hundredth part; 
next step of progression after deci 
Centaur, sen/tar, n. [L. centaurus; Gr. 
kentauros, lit.bull-killer; the Centaurs pro- 
bably represented some race that hun 
wild cattle and lived almost constantly cn 
horseback.) Greek myth. a member of a 
race of fabulous beings supposed to be 
half man and half horse; the name given 
to a constellation in the southern 
sphere, — Centa ` ve. v.i. To 
perform the acts of, or to be like a centaur. 
— Centaury, sen’ty-ri, n. [L. centaurea, Gr. 
kentaurion, after the Centaur Cheiron, 
— mid to have cured. s wound * n 

00 e popular name of various plan 
Common centaury is nn annunl herb of 
the gentian family in high repute among 


oil, pound; t, Be, abune—the Fr. u. 
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E put herbalists for its medicinal pro- 


erties, 

Centenary, eon’te-nu-ri,n. [L. centenaríus, 
consisting of a hundred, relating toa hun- 
dred, from centum, a hundred.] What 
consists of or comprehends a hundred; the 
space of a hundred years; the commemor- 
ation of any event which occurred a hun- 
dred years before.—a. Relating to or con- 
sisting of a hundred; relating to a hun- 
dred years.—Centenarian, sen-te-ná'ri-an, 
n. A person a hundred years old or upwards. 
—t, Of or pertaining to a centenary or 
centenariun,— Centennial, sen-ten'ni-al, a. 
[L. centum, and annus, a year.) Consist- 
ing of or lasting à hundred years; aged a 
hundred years or upwards; happening 
every hundred ycars.—a. The commemor- 
ation or celebration of any event which 
occurred a hundred years before. — Cen- 
tennially, sen-ten'ni-al-li, adv, Once in 
every hundred years. 

Centering, sen'tér-ing, n. [From Fr. cintre, 
centering, an arch, from Jı. cingo, cinctum, 
to gird, whence cincture.] The framing of 
timber by which the arch of a. bridge or 
other structure is supported during its 
crection. " 

Centicipitous,? sen-ti-sipi-tus, a. [L. centi- 
ceps,centicipitis—centum,a hundred,caput, 
the head.) Having a hundred heads. 

Centifidous,t sen-tifi-dus, a. [L. centum, a 
hundred, and jindo, to spht] Divided 
into a hundred parts. _ 

Centifolious, scn-ti-fG'li-us, a. [L. centi- 
folius—centum, a hundred, folium, a leaf.) 
Having a hundred leaves, 

Centigrade, sen’ti-gräd, a. [From L. cen- 
tum, a hundred, gradus, n degree.) Con- 
sisting of a hundred degrees; graduated 
into a hundred divisions or equal parts; 
pertaining to tho scale which is divided 
into a hundred degrees.—Centigrade ther- 
mometer, a thermometer which divides 
the interval between the freezing and 
boiling points of water into 100 degrees, 
while in Fahrenheit's thormometer the 
same interval is divided into 150 degrees, 

Centime, sen-töm’ or san-tém, n. [Fr.] The 
hundredth part of a franc. _ 

Centimetre, sen'ti-mc-tr or siin-te-müa-tr, n. 
(Er, centimètre, from L. centum, a hun- 

red, and Gr. metron, measure.] A French 
measure of length, the hundredth part of 

a metre, rather more than ‘39 of an inch. 

Centiped, Centipede, sen'ti-ped, sen'ti-ped 
n. [L. centipeda—centum, u hundred, and 
pes, pedis, a foot.] A term applied to 
various animals having many feet, popu- 
larly called insects, but, belonging to the 
Myriapoda.—Centipedal, sen'ti-pé-dal, a. 
Pertaining or belonging to the centipedes. 

Centner, scnt'ner, n. (G., from L. centen- 
arius, from centum, a undred.] A name 
in several European countries for a weight 
nearly equivalent to a hundredweight. 

Cento, sen'to, n. [L. cento, patchwork, a 
poem made up of selections from different 
poems.) A ponen (whether literary 
or musical) made up of selections from 
the works of various authors or composers. 
—Centoist, sen'to-ist, n. One who com- 
piles centos; a compiler. — Centonism,! 
sen'tó-nizm, n. The act of constructing 
centos. — Centonizo,! sen'tó-niz, v.i. and t. 
To make a cento or centos; to work up 
into a cento. 

Centre, sen'tér, n. [Fr., from IL. centrum, 
Gr. kentron, a prick or point, from kenteo, 
toprick.] That pointof a line, plane figure, 
or solid bod wien i equauy listant from 
the extremities; the middle point, portion, 
or place; the middle or central object; a 
point of concentration; the nucleus around 
which orinto which things are collected (a 
centre of attraction); the part of a tarect 
next the bull’s-eye.—Centre of pra vity, the 
point of a body about which all the parts 
of tho exactly balance cach other, 
and which being supported the whole 

poor will remain at rest though acted 

on by gravity.—Centre of magnitude, that 

int in a body which is equally distant 

m all the similar external parts of 
it. In the regular solids this point coin- 
cides with the centre of pravity.— Centre 
of motion, the point which remains nt rest 
while all the other parts of a body move 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 


E» 90; 
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Century, sen'tü-ri, 7. 


j, job; 
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round it.— Centre of oscillation, the point 
of a body suspended, at which, if all the 
matter were concentrated, the oscillations 
would be performed in the same time,— 
v.t.—centred, centring. To place on a 
centre; to fix on a central point; to collect 
toa point.—v.t. To be placed in a centre 
or in the middle; to be collected to one 
point; to be concentrated or united in 
one.—Central, sen'tral, a. [L. centralis.) 
Relating or pertaining to the centre; 
placed in the centre or middle; constitut- 
ing or containing the centre; originating 
or proceeding from the centre,— Central- 
ism, sen'tralizm, m. The quality of be- 
iug central; the combination of several 
arts into one whole; centralization.— 
entralist, sen'tral-ist, m. One who pro- 
motes centralization. — Centrality, Cen- 
tralness, sen-tral'i-ti, sen'tral-nes, n. The 
state of being central. — Centralization, 
Centralisation, sen'tral-iz-ü"shon, n. The 
act of centralizing or bringing to one 
centre. — Centralize, Centralise, sen'tral- 
iz, v.t.—centralized, centralizing. To draw 
to a central point; to bring toa centre; to 
render central; to concentrate in some 
particular part: often applied t^ the pro- 
cess of transferring local administration 
to the capital or seat of government of a 
country.—Centrally, sen'tral-li, adv. In 
a central manner or position; with regard 
to the centre. — Centre-bit, 1. A carpen- 
ter's tool for boring large circular holes 
which turns on nn axis or central poin 
when in operation.—Centre-piece,n. An 
ornament intended to be placed in the 
middle or centre of something, as of a 
table.—Centric, sen'trik,n. Inanc. astron. 
a circle the centre of which was the samo 


as that of the earth, [.Mil.}—Centric, Cen- | 


trical, sen'trik-al, a. Placed in the centre 
or middle; central.—Centrically, sen'trik- 
al-li, adv. Ina central position; centrally. 
—Centricalness, sen’trik-al-nes, n. Situ- 
ation in the centre.—Centricity, sen-tris'- 
i-ti, n. The state of being centric.—Oen- 
tring, sen'tring, n. CENTERING. 
Centrifugal, sen-trif’a-gal, a. (L. centrum, 
a centre, and fugio, to ílee.] Tending to 
recede from the centre; acting by or de- 
pending on centrifugal force or action; bot. 
expanding first at the summit and later 
at the base, as an inflorescence.—Centrifu- 
gal force, that force by which all bodies 
moving round another body.in a curve 
tend to fly off atany point of their motion 
in the direction of a tangent to the curve. 
Centrifugence, sen-trifü-jens,n. Centrifu- 
gal force or tendency.—Contripetal, sen- 
trip'e-tal, a. [L. centrum, a centre, and 
peto, to seek.] Tending toward the centre; 
progressing by changes from the exterior 
of an object to its centre; bot. expandin 
first at the base of the inflorescence, auc 
later at the summit.—Centripetal force is 
that force which draws a body towards a 
centre, and thereby acts ns a counterpoise 
tothe centrifugal force in circular motion. 
—Centripetency, sen-trip'e-ten-si, n. Ten- 
dency to the centre. à 
Centrobaric, sen-tró-barik, a. 


; & head, and pous, podos, a 


cep red. 
Gr. ken- | Cerate, sUrit, n. 


CERCA 





occurring once in a century.—Centurion, 
sen-tü'ri-on, n. [L. centurio, from centum, 
a hundred.| In ancient Rome a military 
officer who commanded a century or com- 
pany of infantry consisting of a hundred 

Cephalalgy, sef'al-alji, m. (Gr. kephalal- 
PERDRE the head, an algos. pain.] 

Relating Ee 

D 

A medicine for the headae ches: — 
epna s, seta-las'pis, n, (Gr. 
the head, and aspis, a shield kephale - 
fish with a large head, resembling a sad- * 
dler's knife in shape, and protected by a 
larze buckler-shaped plate, 

Cephalata, sef-a-li'ta, n. pl (Gr. kephale, 
the hcád.] A division of molluscs which 
have a distinct head, with eyes, as the 
gasteropods, cuttle-fishes, &c. te, 
Eef'al-ht, n. A mollusc of the division 

Corhalic sé-fal'ik, a. [Gr. kephalikos, f 
ephalic, sé-fal'ik, a. (Gr. kephalikos, from 
kephalé, the head.] Pertaining to the 
head.—n, A medicine for headache or 
other disorder in the head,—Cephalistic,t 
sef-n-list'ik, a. Cephalic.—Cephalitis, sef- 
n-litis, n. [The term. -itis signifies in- 
flammation.] Inflammation of the brain. 
—Cephaloid, sef’a-loid,a. Shaped like the 
head; spherical.—Cephalous, sef'a-lus, a. 
Having a head: applied specifically to the 
cephalates. 

Cephal«spod, sef*a-1ó-pod, n. [Gr. kephale, 

foot.] Any 
member of the class Cephalopoda.—Ceph- 
alopoda, scf-a-Jop'o-da, n. pl. A class of the 
mollusca, the highest in organization, 
characterized by having the o s of pre- 
hension and locomotion, called tentacles 
orarms, attached to the head, and includ- 
ing the cuttle-fishes, squids, ammonites, 
&c. — Cephalopodous, scf-a-lop 'o-dus, a. 
Relating or belonging to the Cephalopoda. 

Cephalo-thorax, sef'a-lo-tho"raks, n. [Gr. 
kephale, the head, and thérax, the thorax.] 
The anterior division of the in crus- 
taceans, spiders, scorpions, &c., which con- 
— of the head and thorax blended to- 

jer. 
ephalotomy, sef-a-lot’o-mi, n. [Gr. kephal 
tho head, awa tomé, a camine The dis 
section or opening of the head. 

Ceraceous, sö-rü’shus, a. [L.ceraceus, waxy, 
from cera, wax.] Bot. waxy: a term ap- 
plied to bodies which have the texture 
and colour of new wax.—Cerago, st-ra'go, 
n. A substance consisting chiefly of the 
pellen of flowers,used by bees for aliment; 

ee-bread. 

Ceramic, se-ram"ik, a. [Gr. keramikos, from 
keramos, potter'e-clay, a piece of pottery.] 
Of or belonging to the fictile arts or pot- 
tery; pertaining to the manufacture of 

orcelain and earthenware. 
erasin, Cerasine, str’a-sin, n. [L. cerasus, 


a cherry- tros] A kind of gum which 
, exudes from the cherry aud plum tree.— 
Cerasinous, se-rasi-nus, a. Pertaining to 


or containing cerasin; cherry-coloured ; 
, ceratum, from cera, 


tron, the centre, and baros, weight.] Re-( wax.] A thick kind of ointment composed 


lating to the centre of gravity or method 
of finding it. 1 


of wax, lard, or oil, with other ingredi- 
ents, applied externally in various AE 


Centumvir, sen-tum'vir, n. pl. ed eases.—Cerated, sc'rüt-ed, a. 
an 


sen-tum'vi-ri. [L. centum, a hundred, 

vir, a man.] One of a hundred and five 
judges in ancient Rome appointed to de- 
cide common causes among the Tapis 
Centumvirate, sen-tum’vi-rät,n. The office 
or dignity of the centumviri; a body of a 
hundred men. 

Centuple, scn'tü-pl, a. [L. centuplus—cen- 
tum, a hundred, and root of plica, a fold.] 
Multiplied or incrensed a hundred-fold.— 
v.t.—centupled, centupling. To multiply a 
hundred-fold. — Centuplicate, sen-tü'pli- 
kat, v.t.—entuplicated, centuplicating. Th. 
centum, and plicatus, folded.| To make a 
hundred-fold; to repeat a hundred times. 

. centuria, from 

centum, a hundred,] An a te of a 

hundred; anything consisting of a hun- 

dred in number; a period of a hundred 
years: often such a period reckoned from 
he birth of Christ. — Centurial,t sen-tü’- 

Hal, a. [L.centurialis.] Relating to or 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


zn, then; th, thin; 


wax. 

Ceratite, sér'a-tit, n. [Gr. keras, keralos, a 
horn.] A genus of fossil cephalopods, allied 
to and resembling the ammonites,—Cera- 
tium, sé-rá'shi-um, n. (Gr. keration, dim. 
of keras.] Bot. a slender horn-shaped 

ruit resemblin 


Cerca, sór'ka, m. pl. Cerc "en, S 
kerkoa, a tail.] One of t — — 


w, wig; * wh, whig; zh, azure. 


CHAFE 


a EE — 
L. cerussa 


pta podies of 
‚ser-käri-an,n 
A trematode worm or fluke i "its 
. Stages when it has a tadpole fom s 


st, n. cra, wax; from its ap- 


ing from th 
—* e hind parts 


ce. e term applied to the space 

itute of feathers, and having a waxy 

pen generally observed at the base 
e bill in birds. 

corn. raining to edible grain, 

as wheat, rye, barley, Datz. alm. rice, 

millet.—n. A grain plant, such as wheat, 

oats, barley, &c. 

Cerebellum, sér-2-bel'lum. n. [L., dim. of 
cerebrum, the brain.) The little brain; 
that portion of the braim in vertebrate 
animals which is posterior to and under- 


. [From Ceres, the god- 


lies the great cerebral mass or cerebrum. 
—Cerebellar, Cerebellous, sér-3-bel ler, sèr- 


€bellus a. Relating to the cerebellum. 
—Cerebral, Cerebrine, Cerebric, ser’c-bral, 
stré-brin, se-rebrik, a. Pertaining to the 
cerebrum or brain.— Cerebral letters, in 
philol. certain consonants in the Sanskrit 
alphabet, formed by bringing the tip of 
the **"5que backward and applying its 
sui ^ ce against the roof of the 

outh. — . sere-bral-izm, m. 
JPayehal. the theory ^r doctrine that all 
¿mental operations arise from the activity 
of the cerebrum or brain. — Cere t, 
serc-bral-ist, n. One who hı“lds the doc- 
trineort cerebralism.—v™~ebrate, 


Exertion or action 
jous.— 
Brin- 


spinal, soro brospi'nal, 
t and 8 pal cord together; con- 
meti in the in. 


dipped led 
hand podes are enfolded 
embal 


med; hence, pl. ve-clothes 
(poetical). "e. 
from 


Ceremony, sér'é-mo-ni, n. [Fr. cérémonie, 
L. carimonia, a rite or ceremony, 
veneration, sanctity; probably from szme 
root as Skr. kri, kar, to do.) A religious 
or other rite or observance; a solemn or 
formal display or performance; a solem- 
nity; a usage of politeness, or such usages 
ively; Li punctilio; punc- 

- ceremonies, & per- 

son who regulates the forms to beo served 
by the company or attendants on a public 
Up MN pi 
IL elating to ceremonies 


when 


— — 


orms or rites; ritual; pertain- 
ing to ES ormu —— zi the Jewish 
TEMO; Wh 

im of rites; ceremonies or formalities to | 
observed on any occasion.—Ceremonial- 
— rope ent —— T 
Herat, n. geheegt cars? 
I y, s£ér-mo ni-al-li, adv. 


Ceremonialn: S5, 


or polite; 
forms; fond 


adv. Ty 
ally with due forme deseen 

^ oi. The quali e 
moy; jus the practice of rb EE 
rena A Roman 


ES, 
5 


goddess " 
an watch 


Plants; growth 
Of the anos, Grain; aled dn And oth 














— Á— — — — — MÓ—— —— 
— a — 


leer 


Dine, pin; 


rry.] Cherry- 


Cerise, re-röz’, n. [Fr., a che cherry- 


colour.—a. Of the colour of cerise; 
coloured. 

erium, ep" rum, a. [From the planet 
Ceres, discovered a year or two be ore.] 
A rare metal discovered in 1803, of a colour 
between that of iron and that of lead; 
specific gravity 55.—Ceriteo, sé rit, n. 2 
rare mineral, of a pale rose-red colour, 
from which cerium was first obtained, | 
Cernuous, «rnü-us, a. [L. ce rauus.) Bot. 
drooping; pendulous, 
Cerograph, scro-graf, n. [L. cera, wax, and 
Gr. grapko, to write.] A writing or en- 
graving on wax; a painting in wa x-colours; 
an encaustic painting.—Cerographic, Cer- 





ographical, se-rö-graf ik, £c-ro-graf ik-al, a. 
Pertaining to cerography.—Cerographist, 


st-rog’raf-ist, n. One who is versed in or 
who practises cerography. — Cerography, 
st-rog'ra-fi,n. The act of writing or cn- 
graving on wax; the art of painting in 
wax-colours; encaustic painting. 
Ceroon, sc-ron', m. SEROON. 
| Ceroplastic, sc-ro-plas'tik, a. [Gr. kéros, 
wax, and plastikë (techné), the art of the 
modeller or carver.) Pertaining to the art 
of modelling in wax; modelled in wax.— 


n. The art of modelling or of forming | 


models in wax. 
Certain, sértin, €. 
a L. adjective certanus, formed 
tus, certain, by adding suilix -anus. 


[Fr. certain, as if from 
from cer- 
Cer- 


fus is connected with cerno, eretum, to | 


"uas eri CAR 
true; estabhisicd as a fact; undoubtedly 
existing or impending (death, danger); 
capable of being counted or depended on ; 
unfailing; infallible: of things (a sign, a 
remedy); capable of being counted upon 
or able to count on: of persons (he is cer- 
tain to be there, you are certain to find 
him); assured in mind; free from doubt; 
‘ having no doubt or suspicion regarding : 
; often with of; stated; fixed; determinate; 
definite (a certain rate); not specifically 
named; indefinite; one or some (a cerlain 
person, a certain pleasure in something). 
—For certain, certainly.—Certainly, ser- 
tin-li, adv. Without doubt or question; 
in truth and fact; without fail; assuredly; 
of a certainty. — Certainness, sértin-nes, 
m. Thestate of being certain; certainty. 
—Certainty, rér'tin-ti, n. The fact of be- 
ing certain; exemption from failure to 
happen or produce the natural result; a 
fact or truth certainly established ; that 
which cannot be questioned; full assurance 


» &&-ru'lé-um, n. A blue pig- 
ment.—Cerulific,t sér-m-lif'i > 
ing a b] x Y fik, a. Produc- 


; 6-ru'men, n. [From L. eere 


wax.] The wax or yellow matter sccre 
by AUT glands lying in the external 
canal of the ous, sc-ru'mi- 


ear. 
nus, a. Re x 
sa lating to or con ceru 


nite. not, mie: 


h. diseern.] Sure; undoubtedly | 





| Cetacea, sc-tü'sh?é-2, n. 


tübe, tub, bull; 


eruse, POTS, N. [Fr., from 
kk lead, from cera, wax. 

a compound of hydrate ant 
lead, produced by exposing the m 
thin plates to tho vapour of vinegar. 
is much used in painting, and n comento 
is prepared from it.—v.t. To wash wit 
ceruse; to apply ceruse to as a corinetic.— 
Cerusite, Cerussite, sé'ru-sit, sc-rusit, m. 
A native carbonate of md a common 


lead-ore. : ` 
* r'vi-kal, a. [Li cerviz, cervicis, 
Cervical, sér'vi [is is 


the neck.) Belonging d 

Cervine, sér'vin, d. (ls. cervinue, from lér- 
vus, a decr.] Pertaining to the deer 
family. i 

Cesarean, Cesarian, sc-zärt-an, st-zi'ri-an, 
nm. CESAREAN. A 
Cesarewitch, st-zar’e-vich, n. Same as 


Czarowitz. n 

Cespitose, Cezpitous, scs'pi-tos, ses pi-tus, a. 
(I cerapes, e epitis, turí.] Pertaining to 
turf; turfy; bof. crowing in tufts. 

Cess, ses, vt. | Shortened and corrupted 
from assess] To impose a tax; to assess. 
—n. Arate ortax. [Colloq.] ` 

Cessation, SC n. Ka on m 
ce880, from cedo, cessum, to cease, 

x of dis- 
kind, 


White-lead, 
carbonate 2 


A ceasing; a stop; a rest; the act 
continuing motion or — of any 
whether temporary or Anal, 

Cession, se'shon, n. |L. cessio, from L. cedo, 
cessum. Cene.) The act of ceding, yield- 
ing, or surrendering, as of territory, pro- 
perty, or rights: a giving up, resignation, 
or surrender.—Cessionary, se'shon-a-ri, a. 
IFr. cessionaire.] Giving up; eom 

Cezs-pool, ses'pul, n. [The hetter spe 
seems to be sess-pool, the word being from 
A. Sax. session, to settle; or from prov. 
8088, suas, a mess, filth; Gael. 808.) A car- 
ity or well in a drain or privy to receive 
the sediment or filth. 

Cestoid, ses'toid, «. [L. cestus, a girdle, 
from their shape.] A term used to charac- 
terize certain intestinal worms, such as 
tape-worms.—Cestoidean, ses-toi'dc-an, n- 
A cestoid worm; a tape-worm. 

Cestracion, ses-trü'si-on, n. (Gr, kestra, a 
kind of fish.] A kind of shark found on 
the coast of Australia. 

Cestus, ses'tus, n. [L. cestus, corsluz, from 
cado, cesum,tostrike. | Among tle Greeks 
and Romans, a kind of boxing-glove, 
loaded with lead or iron, which boxers 
fastened on their hands and arms by lca- 


ther thongs. 
Cesura. CÆSURA. 


pl. [L. etus, Gr. 

kéto, any large sea-monster, a whale An 

order of marine mammals comprising the 
whales and dolphins. — Cetacean, FEIK: 
shan, n. An animal of the order Cetacea 

—Cetaceous, st-ti’shus,a. Pertaining to 

the whale; belonging to the Cetacea or 

whale kind.—Cetology, st-tol’o-ji, n. 

description or natural history of cetaceous 

animals. — Cetological, st-t6-lo)’1i-kal, a. 

Pertaining to cotology. — Cetologist, st 
tol'o-jist, n. One who is versed in cetology. 

Cetiosaurus, Cetiozaur, s&'ti-ö-sy’rus, SÉ: 
ti-d-eqr, n. [Gr. keteios, Letz a! to a 
whale, and sauros, 2. lizard.) nd of 

gigantic fossil saurian or lizard, 60 to 70 
ect long, probably an inhabitant of 
marshes or river sides. 

—— sev.n-dil^la, n. Same as Ceba- 
dilla. 

Coylanite, s@lan-it,n. [From Ceylon] A 
ferruginous variety of spinel from Cey 

Chablis, shiab-lé, n, A celebrated white 
French wine, having good and en 
exquisite perfume, so called from the town 
0 that name ncar which it is produced. 

Chabouk, Chabuk, cha-buk', n. (Hind. 
chabuk, a horse-whip.] A long whip; the 
whip used in the East for intlicting cor- 

poral punishment. - 
ce, chüs, n. and v. See Cnase. 

Chacma, chak'ma, n. A baboon found in 
South Africa. 

Chaco, chü’kö,n. An unctuous earth found 
at La Paz, South America, which is made 
into pats and eaten with chocolate, 

Chad, chad, n. A kind of fish, tho shad. 

Chafe, chäf, v.t. — € . [O.E. 
chaufe, Fr. chauffer, O. Fr.chaufer,to warm, 
from lu. calefacere, to warm, from calé, to 














oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr, u 
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CHATER 
w warm, and ,tomake.] To ex- 
cite heat in e ege of the body) by 


friction; to stimulate to warmth by rub- 
bing; to excite the passions of; to inflame; 
to anger; to excite violent action in; to 
cause to rage (the wind chafes the ocean); 
to fret and wear by rubbing (the rope was 
cha fed). — v.i. To be excited or heated; to 
rage; to fret; to dash, as in anger; to rage 
or boil (as the sea); to be fretted and worn 
by rubbing.—n. A state of being angry or 
annoyed; heat; fret. — Chafer, chièr, n. 
One who or that which chafes; a chafing- 
dish. — Chafing-dish, ». A dish or vessel 
to hold coals for heating anything set on 
it; a portable grate for coals. 

Chafer, cha fér, n. [A. Sax. ceafor, a chafer; 
D. kever, G. kd fer, a bectle.] A beetle: 
especially applied to such as are destruc- 
tive to plants, and generally in compounds; 
as, cock-chafer, rosc-chafer, bark-chufer, 

'c. 


& 

Chaff, chat, n. LA. Sax. ceaf~D. kaf, G. 
kaf, chaff.] The glumes or husks of corn 
and grasses, but more commonly restricted 
to the husks when separated from the 
corn by thrashing, sifting, or winnowing; 
worthless matter, especially that which is 
light and apt to be driven by the wind; 
refuse. — Chafiless, chafles, a. Without 
chaff; free from worthless matter or rub- 
bish, (Shak.}—Chatly, chatt, a. Like chatl; 
full of chaff; light; frivolous; worthless. 

Chaff, chaf, v.t. and i. [A corruption of 
chafe, to irritate or annoy.) To assail with 
earcastic banter or raillery; to banter; to 
make game of. [Colloq.]--x. Banter, cspe- 
cially slanzy banter; sarcastic raillery. 
[Colloq.}—Chaffer, chafer,n. One who cm- 
loys chaff or slangy banter, [Colloq.] 

er, chaf¢r, v.i 

Jare, bargaining, merchandise, from chap, 
A. Sax. cedp, 2 bargain, and fare, pro- 
cedure, journey, A. Sax. faru, a journey. 

¿Akin cheap, cheapen. Cuzar.] To treat 
about a purchase; to bargain; to haggle; 
to talk much and idly.—Chafferer, chaf"- 
er-tr,n. One who chaffers; a bargaincr; 
a buyer. ` 

Chafinch, chaffinsh, 1. [Perhaps from its 
note; comp. chiff-chaJf, the name of a Brit- 
ish bird, from its cry.] A common British 
bird of the finch family, whose pleasant 
song is heard from early spring to the 
middle of summer. f 

grin, sha-grén’,n. [Pr., said to be an- 
other form of shagreen, which, from being 
used to polish wood, has come to bo cın- 
ployed as a type of grinding or guawing 
care] 111 humour, as from disappoint- 
ment, wounded vanity, &c.; vexation; 
peevishness; mortification; fretfulness.— 

v.t. To excite ill humour in; to vex; to 


mortify. 

Chain, chán, n. [Fr. chaine, O.Fr. chacne, 
cadene, from L. catena, a chain.] A series 
of links or rings connected or fitted into 
one another, generally of somie kind of 
metal, and used for various purposes; Jig. 
that which binds, restrains, confines, or 
fetters; a bond; a fetter; bondage; sluvery: 
in this sense often in the plural (the chains 
of evil habit); a series of things linked to- 
gether; a series, line, or range of things 
connected or following in succession (chain 
of causes, events, &c.); weaving, the warp 
threads of a web, so called because the 
form a long series of links or loops; pl. 
naut. strong links or plates of iron bolted 
to a ship's sides, and forming part of the 
attachments of the shrouds; surv. 1 men- 
suring instrument, generally consisting 
of 100 links, and having a total length of 
66 fect.—v.t. To fasten, bind, restrain, or 
fetter with a chain or chains; to put in 
chains; to restrain; to hold in control; 
to unite firmly; to link.—Chainless, chan’- 
les, a. Withont chains or fetters; fetter- 
less; ; unconfined.—Chain-bridge, A 
kind of suspension bridge in which tho 


oul TED mra 
m n. Arch. a species of m d 
ing cut in imitation of a chain. — Chain. 
pier,n. A pier running into the sea, sup- 
ported by chains like a suspension bridge. 





[O.E. chapsare, chaf- | 


Chain-pump, n. A 
one of its simplest forms, of an endless 
chain equipped with a series of discs or 
buckets, passing downward into the 
water, and returning upwards through a 
tube.—Chain-shot, 2. ro cannon-balls 
or half-balls connected by a chain, for- 
merly much used in naval warfare for 
carrying away rigging. — in- stitch 
Chain-work, n. Sewing consisting of 
threads or cords linked together in the 
form of a chain; also, n kind of machine- 
sewing, which consists in looping the 
upper thread into itself on the under side 
of tho fabric, or in using a second thread 
to engage the loop of the upper thread: in 
contradistinction to lock-stitch, — Chain- 
wheel, n. An inversion of the chain- 
pump, by which it is converted into a re- 
cipient of water-power. 


Chair, chär, n. [Fr. chaire, O.Fr. chayere, L. 


cathedra, Gr. kothedra, a scat. CATHEDRAL.] 
Chaize is acorruption of chaire.] A movable 
seat, with a back, for one person; a seat of 
office or authority; hence, the otlice itself. 
especially the ollice of a professor, and 
sometimes the person occupying the chair; 
a chairman or president; a sedan-chair; 
one of the iron blocks which support and 
secure the rails in a railway.—v.t. To 
place or carry in a chair; to carry publicly 
in a chair in triumph,—Chairman, chir- 
man, x. The presiding oflicer of an as- 
sembly, association, or company, com- 


mittee or public meeting; one whose busi- 
ness is to carry a sedan-chair.—Chairman- 
ship, chirman-ship, ». The office of a 
chairman or presiding officer of a meeting. 
—Chair-bed, n. <A bed-chair. 


Chaise, shiz, a. [Fr.,acorruption of chaire 


a chair] A two-wheeled carriage drawn 
by one or more horses, and generally fur- 
nished with a hood or top that may be let 
down. 


Chalaza, ka-lf’za,n. (Gr. chalaza, a pimple.] 


Bot. that part of the ovule or seed where 
the integuments cohere with cach other 
nnd with the nucleus; 2001, one of the two 
membranous twisted cords which bind 
the yolk-bag of an egg to the lining mem- 
brane at the two ends of the shell.—Cha- 
lazal, ka-la‘zal, a. Of or relating to a 
chalaza, 


| Chalcedony, kal-sed'o-ni, n. [From Chal- 


Chaldaic, Chaldean, Chaldee, ka 


Chalder, chal'dér, n. 
Chaldron, chiil'dron, n. 


Chalet, shü-lü, m. 


cedon, an ancient Greek town in Asia 
Minor] A kind of quartz, resembling 
milk diluted with water, and more or less 
clouded or opaque, with veins, circles, and 
spots.—Chalce onic, kal-sö.don’ik, a. Per- 
taining tochalcedony.—Chalcedonyx, kal- 
sed'o-niks, 1. [From chalcedony and onyz. 
A variety of agate, in which white an 

"ray layers alternate. 


Chalcography, kal-kog’ra-fi, n. [Gr. chalkos, 


copper, brass, and grapho, to engrave. 
The art of engraving on copper or brass. 
— Chalcographer, Chalcographist, kal- 
kog'raf-er, knl-kog'raf-ist, n. An engraver 
on brass or copper.— Chalcographic, kal- 
ko-grafik, a. -ertaining to chalcograph 2 

d : 


kal-dé'an, kal'de, a. Pertaining to Chal- 


dea or Chaldæn, anciently a country on y 
The language r 
or dialect of the Chaldeans; Arammnic.—^ 

iom or * 


the Euphrates in Asia.—3. 


Chaldaism, kal-daizm, m. An id 
peculiarity of the Chaldee dialect. 
[Same as chaldron.] 
A Scotch dry measure for grain consisting 
of 16 bolls, or nearly 8 quarters. 

[The same word 
as caldron.] A measure of coals consisting 
of 36 bushels, or 254 cwt. 

Fr.; properly a Swiss 
word. | A cottage, cabin, or hut for shel- 
tering the herdsmen and their cattle in 
the Swiss mountains; a small dwelling- 
house built in a similar style. 

halice, chalis, a. (Fr. calice, from LL. 
calix, calicis, a cup or goblet,] A drink- 
ing cup or bowl; a cup used to administer 
the wine in the celebration of the Lord's 


supper. 
Chalk, chak, n. [A. Sax. ceale, from L. 


calx, lime, limestone.] A well-known 
earthy limestone, an impure carbonate of 
lime of an opaque white colour, soft, and 
admitting no polish. — pt To rub with 


ump — in 


ſor the disposing of matters not sufficien 


chalk; to mark with chalk; to trace out; to 

describe: from the use of chalk in marking 

lines.— Black chalk. under BLACK.— 

Brown k, a name for umber, — 

Shes cat a Sp pnta laf, M fe 
xide and carbo 

of ron.— French chalk, steatite or eon p. 


-— kiness, chu'ki-nes, ` 
being chalky Ee, m. Cortata 
lently affected by thé M OE persons vio- 


Challenge, challenj, n. [O.Fr, 
y 10: Er chalenge, 


calenge, calonge, &c., claim, 
dispute, from L, calumnia, a false accusa- 
tion, a calumny. Calumny is thus the 
same word.) An invitation to a contest 
or trial of any kind; a calling or summons 
to fight in a single combat; the letter or 
message containing the summons to a 
contest; the calling in question or 
exception to something; the act of a 
sentry in demanding the countersign 
from any one who appears near his post; 
the claim of a party that certain jurors 
shall not sit in trial upon him or his 
cause, a right given both in civil and 
criminal trials when the impartiality of 
the jurors may be reasonably questioned. 
—v.t.—challenged, challenging. To address 
a challenge to; to call to a contest; to 
summon to fight, or to a duel; to 

the couutersign or password from: said of 
a sentry; to claim as due; to demand asa 
right; daw, to demand the removal of from 
among the jurymen; to object to (a per- 
son or thing); to take exception to; to call 
in q ion (a statemcnt).—Challengeable, 
challen-ja-bl, a. Capable of being chal- 
lenged or called to an account.—C - 
er,chal'len-jér, n. One whochallenges; one 
who defies another to a contest; an ob- 
jector; one who calls in question. 


Chalybeate, ka-lilv@-ät, a. (From Gr. cha- 


lyps, chalybos, steel.] Impregnated with 
iron: applied to medicines containing iron, 
and especially to springs and waters im- 
pregnated with iron, or holding iron in 
solution.—n. Any water or other liquid 
into which iron enters.—Chalybite, kal'i- 
bit, a. An important iron ore occ 


urring 
abundantly in connection with the car- 


boniferous system, and yiclding large 


uantities of iron. 
Chant 


‚2 kam, n, The sovereign prince of 


Tartary: now written Khan. 
Cham 


e, sha-mäd’ or sha-miid’, n. Së 
from It. chiamata, a calling, chiamare; to 
call, from L. clamare, to call E. claim. 
The beat of a drum or sound of a trumpe 


inviting an enemy to a parley. 
Chamber, chäm’her, n. (E > chambre: from 


L. camera, Gr. kamara, a vault or arched 
roof.] A room of a dwelling-house; an 
apartment; a room where professi 


O 
` men, as lawyers, conduct their business; 


especially, the room in which jud a 


; a hall or 


important to be heard in 
tion, ít 


pinos where an assembly, 
ody of men meets; theassembly or 
self, na n cha of commerce orof 
ture; a hollow or cavity in a thing, especi- 
ally when of definite form and use; the part 
of a pump in which the bucket or plunger 
works; that part of a firearm where t 
powder lies.—v.i. To reside inor occupy as 
a chamber; to indulge in wantonness;.— 
v.t. To shut up in, or as in, a chamber, 
[Shak.}—Chambered, chäm’berd,a. Hav- 
ing or divided into a number of chambers 
or compartments. — o chäm’- 
bér-¢r, 2. One who intrigues or indulges in 
wantonness; a gallant. [Shak.}-Chamber- 
chim'bér-lin,n. (O.Fr. chamberlain, 
from O.H.G. chamarling, chamarlinc—cha- 
mar, chamber, and sufix -ling.] A person 
cha with the jon and manage- 
ment of a chamber or chambers; specifi- 
cally, an officer charged with the direction 
and management of the private apart- 
ments of à monarch or nobleman; tho 


treasurer of acit í EE e like, 
—Cham chiim’ 
The office of a chamberlain — Chamber: 


d, n. A woman who has the care of 
bers, making the beds and cleaning 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. lochi E, go; j,job; o Er. ton ng, sing; em, then; th (din; w,wig; wh,whig; zh,asure. 
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the Jay part ge n. 
containing slops, used in bed-rooms.— 
Chamber-practice, n. The practice of a 
counsel, n ster, or advocate who gives 
his opinions in private or at hischambers, 
but does not advocate cases in court. 
—— En nod ber-tah, n. 
sort urgundy wine, nam $ 
the placo whero it is nades ^ cd ater 


— lit. ground-lion. 


nving a naked body, a prehensile 


A vessel for | 


11% 


bring; fortune, possibility of an occur- 
rence; opportunity (to lose a chance).— 
v.i. To happen; te fall out; to come or 
arrive without desigu or expectation.— 
v.t. To put under the influence of chance; 
to risk; to hazard. — a. Happening by 
chance; casual.— ceiul,t chans'ful, a. 
Full of chances or accidents; hazardous 
—Chance-medley, ». Originally, a casual 
affray or riot, without deliberate or pre- 
meditated malice; now, the killing of an- 
other in self-defence upon a sudden and 
unpremeditated encounter. 


tail, four fect suited for grasping branches, | Chancel, chan'sel, n. [So named from being 


and the eye covered by a single circular | 


eyelid with an aperture in the centre. It 
has long been remarkable for its faculty 
of chan ‚its colour; and its powers of 
fasting and inflating itself gave rise to the 
on UL it aired on air. hanf, 

» cham'fér, n. [Fr. c rein, a 
chamfer.) A small gutter or furrow cut 
in wood or other hard material; a bevel or 
slope; the corner of anything originally 
rig tangled cut aslope equally on the two 
sides which form it.—r.f. To cut a cham- 
fer in or on; to flute; to channel; to cut 
or grind so as to form a bevel. 

cham'fron, n. [O.Fr.chamfrein, 

from champ, field, battle-field, and frein, 

L. frenum, a bridle.] The defensive ar- 

mour for the fore part of the head of a 

wur-horse. 

Chamois, sham'oi or sham'i, m. Ur) A 

es of goat-like antelope inhabiting 

h inuccessible mountains in Europe 

an —— Aus, SE Ve Es ofa ER "1 
grown goat, and extremely agile; a kin 

of soft leather made from various skins 

with fish-oil: so called because 

first prepared from the skin of the cha- 

mois: in this sense often written Shammy. 

e, kam'o-mil, n. [L.L. chamomil- 

la, L. chamamelon, Gr. chamaimélon—cha- 
mai, on the ground, and mélon, an apple 
— ee: smell DS its Dages 
-branched, perennial composite 

herb with daisy-like flowers, which are in- 


bitter, an infusion of them being |, Chancery, chan'se-ri, 7. 
much used as a tonic, and in fomenta: | ry, chases, n 


tions. 

Champ, champ, v.t. [From O.Fr. champaver, 
to graze, from champ, L. campus. a feld, 
or a modiñcation of obsolete cham, to 
—— ipm repeated — of me 

& snapping noise; to bite 
into small pieces; to chew; to munch; to 
craunc 


Epa’ wine made chiefly in the depart- 
ment of Marne, in the former province of 
Champagne, in France. 
Cham Cham sham-pän’, m. 
[O.Fr. champaigne, from champ, l. cam- 
„2 field. CAMPAIGX ] A flat open coun- 
„—a. Level; open; having the character 
a plain. 
Champignon, 
from 
rows in fields, from L. campus, a field. 
name for twoedible mushrooms growing 
IR D . one the common mushroom, 
e other a species growing in fairy rin 
Cham $ cham’pion, n. Fr. champion, 
is, a champion, 


sham -pin'yon, n. (Fr. 


L.L. campio, campion 
ld, later n com 


cause; 
combat 


gen hero; a brave warrior; one 
Le mr rue superiority in cer- 
tain matters decided by public contest or 


of th 
fortuitous event; an accident; that which 
is as determining the course of 
wW, ary 
ce (to happen by 


chance); —— ent; what fortune m 








rom | -C] ery, 
. modities sold by a chandler; a chandler's 


railed off from tlie rest of the church by 
lattice-work—L. cancelli. Caxcer.] That 


| part of the choir of a church between the 


altar or communion table and the balus- 
trade or railing that incloses it, or that 
part where the altar is placed.—Chancel- 
screen,n. Thescreen orrailing, often richly 
carved and ornamented, which separates 
the chancel from the body of the church, 
—Chancellor, chan’sel-¢r, n. [L.L. cancel- 
larius, from L. cancelli, a lattice- work 
railing, from the chancellor formerly 
standing ad cancellos (at the latticed rail- 
ing), to receive petitions, &c.] A state 
official in various European states, in- 
vested with judicial powers, and particu- 


larly with thesuperintendence of charters, | 


letters, and other official writings of the 
crown that require to be solemnly authen- 


CHAOS 





one phase of the moon to another; alter- 
ation in the order of a series; permuta- 
tion; that which makes a varicty or may 
be substituted for another (two changes of 
clothes); small moncy, which may be given 
for larger pieces; the balance of a sum of 
money returned when the price of goods 
is deducted; a place where merchants and 
others meet, to transact business: in this 
sense an abbreviation for Exchange, and 
often written "Change --Changeable,chán”- 


ja-bl,a. Liable to change; subject to altera- 


tion; fickle; inconstant; mutable; variable. 
—Changeableness, Changeability, chin’ 


qa-bi-nes, chün-ja-bil'i-ti, n. The quality of 


wing changeable, — Changeably, chin'ja- 
li, adv, In achangeable manner.--Change- 
ful,chünj'ful,a. Full of change; inconstant; 
mutable; fickle; uncertain; subject to al- 
teration.—Changefully, chánj'ful-li, adv. 
In a changeful manner.—Changefulness, 
chünj'ful mes, n.—Changeless, chánj'les, a. 
Constant; not admitting alteration, — 
Changeling, chánj'linz, n. One apt to 
change; a waverer (Shak.); a child, often a 
deformed or stupid child supposed to te 
substituted by fairies for another; hence, 
an idiot; a fool. — Changer, chünj*r, n. 
One who changes or alters the form of any- 
thing; one that is employed in changing 
and discounting money; a money-changer; 
one given to change; one who is incón- 
stant or fickle. 


ticated; in England, a high judicial officer | Chank, Chank-shell, changk, n. [Skr. 


who presides over a court of chancery or | 
other court, civil or ecclesiastical —Lord | 


high chancellor, the highest judicial offi- 
cer of the crown, speaker of the IIouse of 


Lords, keeper of the great seal, having | 
the appointment of all the justices of | 


ace of the kingdom, and many other 
unctions.— Chancellor of the exchequer, 


the principal finance minister of the gov- | 
ernment; the minister of state who has | 


control over the national revenue and ex- 
penditure. — Chancellorship, chan'sel-ér- 
ship, n. The oflice of a chancellor; the 
time during which one is chancellor. 

[Modifiel from 
older chancelry, from Fr. chancellerie. 
CHANCELLOR.] A court or department of 
public affairs at the head of which is a 
chancellor; in England, formerly the high- 
est court of justice next to parliament, but 
since 1873 a division of the High Court 
of Justice, which is itself one of the two 
departments of the Supreme Court of Judi- 


= cature. 
paampagne; PARES A kind of light | Chancre, shang'kér, n. [Fr.=canker.] A 


rore or ulcer which arises from the direct 
application of the venereal virus.—Chanc- 
rous, shangk'rus, a. Having the qualities 
of a chancre; ulcerous. 

Chandelier, shan-de-ler', n. (Fr, chande- 
lier, a chandelier, from L. candela, a 
candle, CasxbLE.] A stand with branches 
to hold a number of candles, to light up a 


1 n| room. 
L.L. campinio, what / Chandler, chandlér, n. [Fr. chandelier, a 


dealer in 


bank-note); to 
valent of A 
(to cha 


" mr 
cession of one (hine — 
ng in tho place of an- 
other (change of seasons); the passing from 


Channel, chan'el, n. 


Chant, chünt, v.t. 


Chaos, ká'os, n. 


gankha.] The common conch-shell which 
1s fished up by divers in the Indian seas. 

[From O.Fr. chanel, 
canel, L. canalis, a water-pipe; whence 
also canal and kennel, a cutter.) The bed 
of a stream of water; the hollow or course 
in which a stream flows; the deeper part 
of an estuary, bay, &c., where the current 
flows, or which is inost convenient for the 
track of a ship; a strait or narrow sea be- 
tween two islands, two continents, ora con- 
tinent and an island; that by which some- 
thing passes or is transmitted (as news, 
information); means of passing, convey- 
ing, or transmitting; a furrow or groove. 
—v.t.—channelled, channelling, To form 
a channel in; to cut channels in; to groove. 


Shak. 
dien chan'el, ». [A corruption of 


chainacale.] One of the pieces of plank 
projecting edgewise from n ship's sides 
and over which the shrouds are extended 
to keep them clear of the gunwale. 
[Fr. chanter, from L. 
cantare, aug. of cano, cantum, to sing. 
Akin cant.] To utter with a melodious 
voice; to warble; to sing; to celebrate 
song; to repeat the words of, in a kind of 
intoning voice or in a. style between air 
and recitative.— ».i. To sing; to make 
melody with the voice; to intone, or 
form a chant.—7X A song or Bine e 
melody; specifically, a short musical com- 
position consisting generally of a long 
reciting note, on which an indefinite 
number of words may be intoned, and a 
melodic phrase or cadence, — d 
chün'tér, n. One who chants; n singer or 
m pl in bagpipes, the tube with fin- 
ger roles for playing the melody.—Chan- 
icleer, chan'ti-kler, n. [From chant and 
clear.) A cock, so called from the clear- 
ness or loudness of his voice in crowing.— 
Chantress,j chünt’res, n. A female sing- 
er. [Mil.]—Chantry, chün'tri, n. [O.Fr. 
chanterie, from chant.| A church or chapel 
endowed for the maintenance of one or 
more priests daily to sing or say mass for 
the souls of the donors or such as they ap- 


int. 
Chanterelle, shan-trel’ or shan-tér-cl’, n. 


(Er. perhaps from O.Fr. chanterelle, a 


small bell, from its shape, from chanter, 
to sing.] An English edible mushroom, 


having a bright orange colour, a fragrant 
fruity smell, and being found frequently 
in woods under trees. 

: ^ [Gr. chant nom n root — 
o gape, to yawn, whence also c 
That confusión or confused mass out 
which the universe was crented; a con- 
fused mixture of parts or clements; a 
scene of extreme confusion; disorder— 
Chaotic, kñ-ot'ik, a. Resembling chaos; 





Fate, fär, fat, fall; m¢.met,hér; pine,pin; ute, not, müve; tūbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abuno—tho Fr, u. 
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confuced.—Chaotically, ka-ot'ik-al-i, adv. | 


In a chaotic state, - 

Chap, chap or chop, v.t.—chapped,chapping. 
[Same word as chop, to cut.] To cause to 
cleave, split, crack, or open longitudinally 
as the surface of the carth or the skin and 
flesh of the hand.—v.i. To crack; to open 
in long slits; to have the skin become 
cracked and sore, as from frost,—n. A 
crack in the surface of the hands or feet. 
Chap, Chop, chop, n. [A form standing for 
chaf or chof, and equivalent to Se. chaft, 
Icel. kjaptr, Dan. oft, Sw. käft, a jaw, 
without the £.] The upper or lower part 
of the mouth; the jaw; cither of the two 
planes or flat parts of a vice or pair of 
tongs or pliers, for holding anything fast. 
—Chapfallen, chop'faln, a. Having the 
lower chap or jaw depressed; hence, de- 
jected or dispirited; silenced.—Chapless, 
chop'les, a. Without a chap or lower jaw. 

Shak. 

p, chap, n. [An abbrev. of chapman; as 
regards its modern use compare customer, 
in senses of regular purchaser and fellow 
or chap.) A buyer}; a chapman (Steele; 
a man ora boy; a youth: used familiarly 
and laxly, much as the word fellow is.— 
Chapman, chapman, n. [A.Sax. cedpman, 
a buyer or seller, from cedp, a bargain, 
trade, and mann, a man.) Originally, a 
buyer and seller, a merchant; now, a 
hawker, pedlar, or travelling dealer.— 
Chap-book, n. A kind of small book or 
tract formerly much sold among the peo- 
ple by chapmen, containing generally lives 
of heroes, giants, &c., fairy-lore, ghost and 
witch stories, ballads, songs, and the like, 

Chape, chip, n. [Fr. chape, a catch, hook, 
chape, also a cope; same origin as cape, 
cap.) The part by which an object is at- 
tached,as the back-piece by which a buckle 
is fixed on the article or garment; the 
transverse guard of n sword fora protec- 
tion to the hand; the metal tip at the end 
of a scabbard, or at the end of a belt or 
girdle. —Chapeless, chät les, a. Without 
a chape. 

Chapel, chap'el, n. [Fr. chapelle, from L.L. 
capella, dim. ol ca pa, a cape, hood, canopy 
covering of the altar, a recess or chapel 
attached tothealtar. Car, Carr, CUAPLET.] 
A subordinate place of worship usually 
attached to a large church or cathedral, 
connected with a palace or private resi- 
dence, or subsidiary to a parish church; a 
place of worship used by dissenters from 
the Church of England; a meeting-house; 
a union or society formed by the workmen 
in a printing-office.—Chapelry, chap'el-ri, 
n. The territorial district assigned to a 
chapel dependent on n mother church.— 
Chapel-cart, n. A contraction of hite- 
chapel-cart. 3 

Chaperon, shap’er-ön or shap-roñ, n. [Fr. 
gianeroe, from chape, a cope. CuareL j) A 

ind of ancient hood or cap; a lady, espe- 
cially a married lady, whoattends a young 
lady to public places as a guide or protec- 
tor.—v.£. To attend on as chaperon, guide, 
or the like.—Chaperonage, shap'ér-on-àj, 
n. The protection or countenance of a 


chaperon. 

Chapiter,{ chay/i-tér, n. [From OO. Er, chapi- 
tel, from L.L. capitellum, L. capitulum, 
dim. of caput, a head; chapter is the same 
word, ] he upper part or capital of a 
column or pillar, [O.T.] 

Chaplain, chap’lin, n. (Fr. chapelain; L.L. 
capellanus, from capella, a chapel. Cuar- 
EL] An ecclesiastic who performs divine 
service in a chapel; more generally, an 
ecclesiastic who officiates at court, in the 
household of STU or in SCH army, 
garrison, ship, institution, &c.— - 
ey Chaplainship, chap’lin-si, ohan lin: 
$ vip. n. The oflice or post of a chaplain. 

Chaplet, chay'let, n. [Fr. chapelet, a dim. 

of O.Fr. chapel, Mod. Fr. chapeau, a hat, 

L.L. capa, a hood, a cape; akin 

chapel, chape, &c.] A garland or wreath 

to be worn on the head; a string of beads 
ey Roman Catholics, y which the 

count their prayers; a small rosary; arch. 

a smallround mouldin carved into beads, 

ls, olives, or the like. 
pman. Under Gap, a buyer. 
Chapter, chap'tér, n. [Fr. chapitre, former- 
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ly chapitle, capite!, from L. capitulum, dim, 

ef caput, the head, whence also capital, 
cattle, &c.] A division of a book or treatise; 
the council of a bishop, consisting of the 
canons or prebends and other clergy- 
inen attached to a collegiate or cathedral 
church, and presided over by a dean; the 
place in which the business of the chapter 
is conducted; a chapter-house; the meet- 
ing of certain organized orders and so- 
cicties; a branch of some society or bro- 
therhood.—Chapter-house, 1. The build- 
ing in which a chapter meets for the 
transaction of business... i 

Chaptrel, chap’trel, n. [A dim. from chapi- 
ter.) The capital of a pillar or a pilaster, 
which supports arches. 

Char, Charr, chür, ». (1r. and Gael. cear, red: 
from itshavinga red belly.] Aname given 
to ut least two species of the salmon fam- 
ily, inhabiting lakes in many parts of the 
north of Europe. 

Char, Chare, chür, chär,n. [From A. Sax. 
cerr, eyrr, a turn, time, occasion; cerran, 
curran, to tum- D. keeren, G. kehren, to 
turn or move about. Hence charcoal.] A 
turn of work; a single job or piece of work; 
household work.—v.i, To work at others 
houses by the day without being a hired 
servant; to do small jobs.—Char-woman, 
chir- or chür-, ». A woman employed by 
the day on odd jobs about a house; one 
employed in the house of another to do 
occasional or miscellancous work. 

Char, chür, v..—charred, charring. [O.E. 
char, to turn, from A. Sax. cerran, to turn; 
to char wood is to turn or change it; char- 
coal is wood turued into coal, Cuan, a 
turn.) To burn with slight admission of 
nir; to reduce to charcoal; to burn (wood) 
slightly or partially, and on the surface. 
—Charcoal, chär’köl, n. Coal made by 
charring wood; or more generally, the car- 
bonaceous residue of vegetable, animal, 
or combustible mineral matter when the 
undergo smothered combustion. Wood- 
charcoal is much employed in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, and, like coke or 
mineral charcoal, as a more or less smoke- 
less fuel; while animal charcoal from oils, 
fats, and bones, is the basis of lampblack 
and printer's-ink. 

Character, kar'ak-tér, n. [L. character, an 
engraved mark, from Gr. charaktér, from 
charatto, charaxd, to cut, engrave.) A dis- 
tinctive mark made by cutting, stamping, 
or engraving, as on stone, metal, or other 
hard material; a mark or figure, written 
or printed, and used to form words and 
communicate ideas; a letter, figure, or 
sign; the press form of letters, written 
or printed, used by a particular person or 
people (the Greek character); the peculiar 
qualities impressed by nature or habit on 
a person, which distinguish him from 
others; a distinctive quality assigned to a 
person by repute; reputation: sometimes 
restricted to good qualities or reputation; 
strongly marked distinctive qualities of 
any kind; an account or statement of 
qualities or peculiarities; especially, an 
oral or written account of a servant's or 
employee's character or qualifications; a 
person; a personage: especially applied to 
individuals represented in fiction or his- 
tory, to persons of eminence, and to per- 
sons marked by some prominent trait.— 
v.t. To mark with or as with characters; 
to engrave; to inscribe. — Characteristic 
karak-ter-is”tik, a. [Gr. charaktéristikos.) 
Pertaining to or serving to constitute the 
character; exhibiting the peculiar quali- 
ties of a person or thing; peculiar; dis- 
tinctive.—n. That which serves to consti- 
tute acharacter; that which characterizes; 
that which distinguishes a person or thing 
from another. — Characteristical, kar'ak- 
tér-is"tik-al, a. Characteristic, —Charac- 
teristically, kar'ak-tér-is"tik-al-li, adv. 
In à characteristic manner. — Character- 
isticalness, kar'ak-tér-is"tik-al-nes, n.— 

Characterization, kar'ak-tér-iz-ü"shon, n. 

Act of characterizing.— icterize, kar- 

v.t. (Gr. charakt£rizo.] To give 

a special stamp or character to; to con- 
stitute a peculiar characteristic or the 

culiar characteristics of; to stamp or 
distinguish (characterized by benevolence); 
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to give a character or an account of the 
personal qualities of a man; to describe 


y peculiar qualities —Characterless,kar- 
ak-tér-les, a. Destitute of any peculiar 
character. 


harade, sha-rüd' or sha-rüd', n. [Fr. Ety- 
mology unknown.) An enigma the solu- 
tion of which is a word of two or more 
syllables each of which is separately sig- 
nificant, the word and its syllables being 
intended uo be discovered from description, 
or in other cases from representati 

when it is called an acting ———— 

Charcoal, n. Under Citar, to burn. 

Chard, chürd, n. (Fr. charde, from L. car- 
duua, à thistle or artichoke.) The leaves 
of artichoke, covered with straw in order 
to blanch them, and make them legs bit- 
ter, 

KE poan n. a v. CHAR, Work: Fr 

arge, chürj, v.t.—charged, cha 8 2 
charger, from L.L. carricare, from L. car- 
rus, a car, whence also carry, cargo, carı- 
caturc) Tolay a load or burden on; to bur- 
den; to load; to fill; to occupy (tocharge the 
memory); to impute or register as a debt; 
to put down to the debt of; to register as 
indebted or as forming a debt (to charge a 
person for a thing; to charge a thing toor 
against a person); to fix the price of: with 

«t before the price or rate; to accuse; to 

impeach (to charge a person wilh a crime); 

to lay to one'scharge; to impute; to be 
the responsibility of (to chan guilt ona 
person); to intrust; to commission (a per- 
son with); to command; to enjoin; to in- 
struct; to urge carnestly; to exhort; to ad- 
jure; to give directions to (a jury, de); to 
instruct authoritatively; to make an onset 
on; toattack by rushing against violently. 
„Syn. under Accuse.—v.i. To make an on- 
ect; to rush to an attack; to place the 
price of a thing to one's debit.—n. That 
which is laid on or in; in a general sense, 
any load or burden; the quantity of any- 
thing which an apparatus, as a gun, an 
electric bat — &c., is intended to receive 
and fitted to hold, or what is actually in 
as a load; an attack, onset, or rush; an 
order, injunction, mandate, or command; 
hence, a duty enjoined on or intrusted to 
one; care, cust , or oversight: the per- 
son or thing committed to another's cus- 
tody, care, or management; a trust; in- 
structions given by a judge to a jury, or 
an exhortation given by a bishop to his 
clergy; what is alleged or brought forward 
by way of accusation; accusation; the sum 
payable as the price of anything bought; 
cost; expense; rent, tax, or whatever con- 
stitutes a burden or duty. — Chargeable, 
chirya-bl, a. Capable of being charged; 
f lling to be set, laid, or imposed, as a tax 
€* duty; subject to a charge or tax, as 
goods; capable of being laid toone's charge; 
capable of being imputed to one; su 
t» accusation; liable to be accused; caus- 
ing expense, and hence burdensome. — 
Chargeableness, Chargeability, chärj’a- 
bl-nes, chürj-a-bil'i-ti, n. The quA DET of 
being chargeable. — C. r, chiirj'er, n. 
One who or that which charges; a large 
dish (N.T.); a war-horse. 

C iargé d'Affaires, shär-zhä di-far, n. [Fr., 
sit. charged with affairs] One who trans- 
ncts diplomatic business at a foreign court 
during the absence of his superior the am- 
bassador, or at a court where no functions 
ary so high asan ambassador isappointed. 

Charily, Chariness. Under CHARY. 

Chariot, char’i-ot, n. [Fr. chariot, from 
char, a car. Can.] A stately four-wheeled 
pleasure or state carriage having one teat; 
a car or vehicle formerly used in war, in 
processions, and for racing, drawn by two 
or more horses, —v.t.t To convey in a 
chariot. [.Mil.}-Charloteer, chari-o-ter”, 
n. The person who drives or conducts a 
chariot. — Charloteering, chari-o-tir'ing, 
"n. The act or art of driving a chariot. 

rom =- 


charitet, cariteit, caritas, caritatis, 
from carus, dear, whence also caress.) The 
ection, love, or tenderness which 


good affect 
men should feel towards their fellows, and 
which should induce them to do to 
and think favourably of others; evo- 
lence; liberality in thinking or judging; 


ch, chain; ch, Pe, lochi ($590; j,job; o, Er, Lon: ng,sing; vu, then; th,thin; w,wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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liberality in giving to the poor; whatever 
is bestowed gratuitously on the poor for 
their relief; alins; any act of kindness or 
benevolence; a charitable institution; an 
hospital.—Charitable, charit-a-bl,a. Per- 
taining to or characterized by charity; full 
of “Will or tenderness; benevolent and 
kind; liberal in benefactions to the poor 
and in relieving them in distress; pertain- 
ing to almsgiving or relief to the poor; 

Keen from .charity or intended for 

charity; lenient in judging of others; not 

Im; favourel EMIT RT char- 

-Des,n. The quality of being char- 
itable.—Charitably.charit-a-bli, adv. In 

a charitable manner. 

Charlatan, shirla-tan, m. [Fr., from It. 
ciarlatano.a quae, from ciarlare, to prate, 
to chatter like birds.) Une who prates 
much in his own favour and makes unwar- 
rantable pretentions to skill; a quack; an 
empiric; a mountebank. — latanic, 

Charlatanical, shar-Ja-tan ik, shar-la-tan”- 
ik-al, a. Pertaining to or resembling a 
charlatán; quackish. — Charlatanically, 
shiir-la-tan‘ik-al-li,adr. In a charlatauic 
manner. — latanism, Charlatanry, 
shärla-tan-izm, shar la-tan-ri, m. The be- 
haviour of a charlatan; undue pretentions 
to skill; quackery. 
Charles's-wain, chärlz’iz-wän, n. [A cor- 
ruption of chur?s (that is farmer's or peas- 
ant's)wain.] The seven brightest stars in 
the coustellation called Ursa Major or the 
Great Bear: known also as the Piongh. 
Charlock, chùrlok, n. (A. Sax. cerlie; the 
termination is the same as in garlic, hem- 
lock, and meant properly leek.] A weedy 
annual of the mustard family, with bright 
ellow flowers, occurring in cornfields. 
charm, chürm, m. [Fr. charme, a charm, 
an enchantinent, from L. carmen, a song, 
a verse, a charm.] 
(Mil. anything believed to possess some 
occult or supernatural power, such as an 
amulet or spell or some mystic observance; 
something which exerts an irresistible 
power to please and attract ; fascination ; 
allurement; attraction; a trinket, such us 
a locket, seal, &c., worn on a watch-guanl. 
—v.t, To subdue or control by incantation 
or magical or supernatural influence; to 

Í or make invulnerable with charm s; 

to ue or soothe as if by magic; do 

allay or appease by what gives delight; jto 
give exquisite pleasure to; to fascinate;/to 


| 
| 
| 


A melody}; asong}? | 


| 


enchant.—r.i. To act asa charm or spell; | 


to produce the effect of a charin.—Charm- 
er, char'mér, n, One who charms, fasci- 
nates, enchants, allures, or attracts — 
—— chiriming,a. Pleasing in the 
highest egreeidelig ting; fascinating; en- 


chanting; *— ly, ch |r- 
ming-li, adv. In a charming — 
Charmingness, char'minc-nes, n —Char n- 


$ 


less, chürm’les, a. Destitute of charms. | 
Charnel, chär'nel, a. (Fr. charnel, 0.Y'r. | 


carnel, carnal, from L. carnalis, from ca ro, 
carnis, flesh.) Containing dead bodics.— 
Charnel-house, n. A place under or near 
churches where the bones of the dead are 


e t 

Charpie, £hiir-pë, s. [Fr. charpir, to tease 
out, from L. — MES topull] Lint 
di h E The Chilian naine 
MAIJ rhür'ke, n. e Chil : 
of w ich fas tem erted beef is a corrup- 
abou Aries thick and dried by exposure 
Dez A kind a fish, ibe — 
Chart. . € «a a, e , 

of —— is the samo word.) . 
sheet of any kind on which information 
is exhibited. in a methodical or tabulated 
form; ifically, a marine map, with th: 
lands, rocks, soundings, &c., to 
regu late the courses of ships.—7.t. To de- 


- ru 
r-like 


tier Teilen executed with form an 
rights, ai 
Fate, für, fat, fall; 


më, met, hér; pine, pin; 


nity; exemption.—r.t. To hire or let (a ship) 

w charter or contract; to establish by 

charter; to grant; to privilege.— Charter- 

able, chartér-a-bl, a. Capable of being, or 
in a condition to be, chartered or hired, as 

a ship.—Chartered, chartérd, a. Granted 
by charter; permitted by charter; privi- 
lezed. — Charterer, chir’tér-cr, n. Une 
who charters. — Charter-party, m. [Fr. 
charte-partie, a divided charter, from the 
practice of cutting the instrument in two, 
and giving one part to each of the con- 
tractors.) Com. an agreement Mer peat, | 
the hire of a vessel and the freight, signet 
by the proprietor or master of the ship, 
and by the merchant who hires or freights 
it.—Chartism, chür'tizm, n. ‘The political 
principles and opinions of the Chartists. 
—Chartist, chärtist,n. One of a body of 
political reformers in England thatsprung 
up about the year 1835, and advocated as 
their leading principles universal suffrage, | 
no property qualification for a seat in par- 
liament, aunual parliaments, equal re- 
presentation, payment of members, and 
vote by ballot, all which privileges they 
demanded as constituting the peoples 
charter. 

Chartography, kiir-tog’ra-fi, n., [E. chart, 
L. charta, paper, and Gr. graphé, writing, 
description.] The art or practice of draw- 
ing up maps or charts.—Chartozrapher, 
kar-tozgrafér, n. Une who prepares or 
publishes maps or charts; a maker of me 
or charte—Charto raphic, kar-to-graf'1k, 
a. Vertaining to chartography.—Charto- 
graphically, kär-to-grafik-al-li, adv. Ina 
chartographic manner; by chartography. 
Chartreuse, shür'troz, n. A highly esteemed 





liqueur obtained by distilling aromatic | 


pano rowing on the Alps, and so called 
where it is made. 

Chartulary, kürtü-la-ri, n. [Fr. cartulaire, 
L.L. cartularius, from chartula, dim. of L. 
charta, paper.) <A record or register, as of 
a monastery. 

Char-woman, n. Cuan, work. 

Chary, chä’ri, a. LA. Sax. cearig, full of 
care, sad, from cearu, caru, care. Canr.] 
Careful; cautious; frugal; sparing: with 
of before an object.—Charily, chi'ri-li, a. 
In a chary manner; carefully; sparingly. 
—Chariness, chi'ri-nes,n. __ 

Chase, chüs, v.f.—chascd, chasing. [Also 
written chace. from O.Fr. chacier, Mod.F r. 
chasser, to chase, a parallel form with 
catch, being like it from L.L. capfiare 
Carcu.) To pursue for the purpose of 
taking, as game; to hunt; to follow after 
or search for with eagerness; to pursue for 
any purpose; to follow with hostility; to 
drive off.—n. Pursuit; hunting; ardent 
search for or following after; that which 
is pursued or hunted; speeifically,a vessel 
pursued by another; an open piece of 
ground or place well stored wit game, 
and belonging toa private proprictor.— 
Chasable, chüs'a-bl, a. Capable of being 
chased ; fit for the chase.—Chaser, chiis’- 
er, n. One who or that which chases; 
a pursuer or hunter; a ship that pursues 
another; a chase-gun,—Chase-gun, n. In 

war-ships, a gun used in chasing an enemy 
or in defending a ship when chased. 

Chase, chäs, n. [Fr. châsse, from L. capsa, 
box, case. Case, for holding things, is a 
form of the same word.] An iron frame 
used by printers to confine types when set 
in columns or pages; the part of a gun 
between the trunnions and the muzzle; a 
wide groove. 

Chase, chás, v.t. [Shortened from enchase.] 
To enchase; to cut a thread on, so as to 
make a screw, — Chaser, chis‘ér, n. One 
who chases or enchases; an enchaser; a 
steel tool used for cutting or finishing the 
threads of screws. 

Chasm, kazm, a. [Gr. chasma, from root 
cha, as in chaos.) A gaping or yawning 
opening, as in the carth; an abyss; a wide 
and deep cleft; a fissure; a void space.— 
C kaz'mi, a. Abounding with 


Chaszepot, EM n. [After Chaseepot, 
the inventor.) A breech-loading rifle for- 
incrly used in the French army. 

ur, shas-&r, n. [Fr., a huntsman.] 


nite, not, móvc; 


rom the monastery of the same name, | 





tabe, tub, bull; 


One of a body of soldiers, light and active, 

both mounted and ou foot, trained for 

rapid movements; a person dressed in a 

sort of military style 1n attendance upon 
Yersons of rank. 

haste, chäst, a. [ Fr. chaste, from L.castus, 

chaste,] Pure from all unlawful sexual 

commerce; free from libidinous desires; 
continent; virtuous; free from ol ty 
or impurity in thought and language; as 
applied to literary style, free from barbar- 
ous words and phrases, affected orextrav- 
agant expressions, or the like; in art, free 
from meretricious ornumentoratfectation; 
not gaudy,—Chastely, chast'li, ade. Ina 

chaste manner.—Chasteness, chást'nes, n. 
The state or quality of being chaste— 
Chastity, chasti-ti, n. The state or pro- 
perty of being chaste, pure, or undefiled; 
sexual purity; continence. 

Chasten, chás n, rt, [O. Fr. chastizr, from 
L. castigare, to castigate or chastise, from 
castus, pure, whence chaste; comp. chas- 
tise.) To intlict pain, trouble, or atlliction 
on forthe purpose of reclaiming from evil; 
to correct; to chastise; to punish: not now 
used of corporal punishment, which is ex- 
pressed by chastise; to purify, as the taste; 
to refine. — Chastener, chis'n-ér, n. One 
who chastens 


| Chastize, chas-tiz', v..—chastised, chartis- 


ing. [Same word as chasten, but witha 
different. verbal termination; O.E. chastie, 
chasty, from O.Fr. chasticr, Cnastes.) To 
inflict pain on by stripes or in any other 
manner, for the Purpose of punishing and 
recalling to duty; to correct by pun 
ment; to free from faults or excesses; to 
correct; to restrain. — Chastisable, chas- 
tiz’a-bl,a. Deserving of chastisement.— 
Chastisement, chas tiz-ment, n. The act 
of chustising; pain inflicted for punish- 
ment and correction, either by stripes or 
otherwise,—Chastiser, chas-tizér,n. Une 
who chastises; a punisher; a corrector. 
Chasuble, chas'ñ-bl, n. [Fr. chasuble, from 
LL, casubula, from L. casula, a little cot- 
tage, a hooded garment, dim. of casa, A 
cottage.] A rich vestment or garment 
worn uppermost by a. priest at the cele- 
bration of the cucharist. ^ 
Chat, chat, v.i —chatted, chatting. [An al- 
breviated form of chatter.) To talk idly or 
in a familiar manner; to talk without 
form or ceremony.—2. Free, familiar talk; 
idle talk; prate.—Chatty, chat‘, a. In- 
clined to chat; talkative. - 
Chat, chat, ». [From the chattering sound 
of its voice.] A name of several small, 
lively birds of the warbler Wn three 
species of which are found in Britain, 
namely, the stone-chat, the whin-chat, 
and the whcat-car, d d 
Chateau, sha-to', n. pl. Châteaux, sha-toz; 
Fr. château, O.Fr. chastel, a castle, from 
. castellum. CasrLE.] A castle; a man- 
sion in the country; a country-&at.— 
Chatelaine, shat’é-lin, n. [Er. châtelaine, 
lit. a female castellan or castlc-kecper.] 
A female castellan; a bunch of chains 
worn at a lady's waist, having attached 
such articles as n key, thimble-case, pen- 
knife, cork-screw, &c.—Chatelet, shat-li, 
n. [Fr. chátelct, dim. of chateau.) A little 


castle. 
Chatoyant, sha-toi'ant, a. [Fr., pp. of cka- 
toyer, to change lustre like ihe eye ofa 


cat, from chat, acat.] Having ac 
able, undulating lustre or colour, like that 
of a cat's eye in the dark. 

Chattel, chat’el,n. [0.E. chatel, also 
really the same word as cattle ( 


N g which seer} 
An item or article of goods, 5 

applied in law to goods movable or ir- 
movable, except such as have the 

of frechold. 3 
Chatter, chat'ér, v.i. [Probably an Imi 
tative word, allied to D. Awetleren, Dan 
kviddre, Sw. kvittra, to chirp to chatter) 
To utter sounds rapidly and indistinetly, 
as a magpie or a monkey; to make a noise 
by repeated rapid collisions of the teeth; 
to talk idly, carelessly, or rapa to jab 
ber.—v.t. To utter as one whoc Leg. 
Sounds like those of a magpie or 
idle talk.—Chatter-box, n. Onethat 
incessantly : applied chiefly to children 
[Colloq.]— Chatterer, chat/ér-ér, n. Ost 








oil, pound; ti, Se. abvne—tho Fr. Y 
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who chatters; a prater; an idle talker; the 
popular name of sundry insessorial birds, 
one of which is the waxwing, or Bohemian 
chatterer. 

Chaud-medley, shid’med-li n. (Fr. chaud, 
hot (L. calidus), and E. medley.] Law, the 
killing of a man in an affray in the heat 
of blood or passion. 

uffer, Chaufer, shaf'ér, n. [Fr. chauffer, 
to heat.] A small furnace used by chem- 
ists, &c., consisting of a cylindrical box of 
sheet-iron, open at the top, with a grating 
near the bottom. 

Chaunt, chant, Ciawr. à 
Chauvin, shó-vañ, x. [From Nich. Chauvin, 
an enthusiastic military adherent of Na- 
polcon I.] Originally, one of the veterans 
of the first French Empire who professed, 
after the fall of Napoleon, a sort of ador- 
ation for his person and his acts; hence, 
any one possessed by an absurdly exagger- 
ated patriotism or military enthusiasm.— 
Chauvinism, shi’vin-izm, n. The senti- 
ments of achauvin; absurdly exaggerated 
patriotism or military enthusiasm, 

Chaw, cha, ot, To chew: an old form now 

- vulgar.—Chaw-bacon, n. A country lout; 

a bumpkin. 

Chay, Chaya-root, chi, chan, nm, An Indian 
root yielding a red dye. 

Cheap, chép, a. [Strictly a noun, being 
A. Sax. ceap, price, bargain; from the use 
of the phrase good cheap, as to buy a thing 
good cheap, that is a good bargain, the 
noun came to be used as an adjective. 
Cog. D. koop, a purchase, kocpen, to buy; 
Icel. kaup, a bargain; kaupa, to buy; G. 
kaufen, to buy; Goth. kuwfon, to traffic. 
Cheapen, chop, chafer, chapman, are akin.] 
Bearing a low price in market; capableof 
being purchased at a low price, either as 
compared with the usual price of the com- 
modity, or with the real value, or more 
vaguely with the price of other commo- 
dities; being of small value; common; not 
respected. — Cheapen, ché'pn,v.t. ‘lo ask 
the price of; to chatler or bargain for; to 

tdown the price of; to lessen the value 
of; to depreciato.—Cheapener, ché'pn-ér, 

n. One who cheapens or bargains.— 
Cheaply, chép'lt, adv. At a small price; 
at a low rate. — Cheapness, chöp’nes, n. 

Tho state or quality of being cheap.— 
Cheap-Jack, Cheap-John, n. A travelling 
hawker professing to give wonderful bar- 

ains; a seller of cheap articles. 

eat, chet, v... (Abbrev. of escheat, to act 
like an escheater, who held an oflice giv- 
ing great opportunities of fraud. Es- 

cugat.) To deceive and defraud; to im- 
pose upon; to trick (Lo cheat a person of or 
out of somcthing); to illude; to deceive; to 
mislead.—v.t. To act dishonestly; to prac- 
tise fraud or trickery.—n. A fraud com- 
mitted by deception; a trick, imposition, or 
imposture; a person who cheats; a Iraudu- 
lent person; aswindler.—Cheatable, chüt’- 
a-bl, a. Capable of being cheated; easily 
cheated.—Cheatableness, chót'a-bl-nes, n. 
—Cheater, chét'ér, n. One who cheats; an 
escheater (Shak.)1.— Cheating, chet'ing, a. 
Given to cheat or associated with cheat- 
ing; fraudulent.—Cheatingly, chét'ing-li, 

«dv. Ina cheating manner, 

Check, chek, n. [Fr. échec, O. Fr. eschec, a 
check, a check at chess, lit. king, the call 
of E in chess, from Per. ahah, king, 
the chief piece at chess. CHESS, CHEQUE, 
Cnkquzm.| The act of suddenly stopping 
or restraining; a stop; hinderance; re- 
straint; obstruction; a term or word of 
warning in chess when one party oblizes 
the other either to move or guard his 

¿Areprimand; rebuke; censure; slight; 
a species of cloth, in which coloure 
lines or stripes cross each other rectangu- 
larly, making a pattern resembling tho 
squares of a chess-board; the pattern of 
such cloth; a mark put against names or 
items on going over a list; a duplicate, or 
counterpart, used for security or verifica- 
tion; a counterfoil; a ticket or token given 
for identification; a cheque (which see).— 

v.t. To stop or moderate the motion of; to 

restrain in action; to hinder; to curb; to 

rebuke; to chide or reprove; chess, to make 

a movo which puts the adversary's kin 

in check; to compare with a counterfoi 





— — — — — — — — 


Cheese, chez, n. 


or something similar, with a view to as- 
certain authenticity or accuracy.—v.i. To 
make a stop; to stop; to pause.—a. Made 
of check; chequered. — Checker, chek’ér, 
n. One who checks, For Checker in other 
senses see Curquen. — Checkmate, chek’- 
mit, a. [From Per. shah mât, the King is 
dead (shah, the king, mat, he is dead).] 
Chess, the position of a king when he is in 
check, and cannot release himself, which 
brings the game to a close; hence, defeat; 
overthrow.—v.t.—checkinated checkmating. 
To put in check, as an opponent’s king 
in chess-playing, so that he cannot be re- 
leased; hence, to defeat; to thwart; to 
frustrate. — Check-string, n. A string in 
a coach by pulling which the occupant 
may call the attention of the coachman. 

Cheddar, ched'ér. n. A rich fine-flavoured 
cheese made at Cheddar in Somersctshire, 

England; any cheese of similar character. 

Cheek, chek, n. LA. Sax. cedce, cheek; 
Cog. D. kaak, Sw. kek, the jaw, käk, the 
cheek; probably same root as chaw, jaw, 
chapa.] Theside of the face below the eyes 
on each side; something regarded as re- 
sembling the human cheek in position or 
otherwise; one of two pieces, as of an 1n- 
strument, apparatus, framework, &c., 
which form corresponding sides or which 
are double and alike, as the cheeks of a 
vice, of a lathe, of a door, &c.; cool con- 
fidence; brazen-faced impudence; impu- 
dent or insulting talk (in these senses 
rather vulgar).—Cheek-bone,n. The bone 
of the cheek.—Cheek-pouch, n. A bag 
situated in the cheek of a monkey, by 
means of which it is enabled to stow away 
and carry off food for future consumption. 
— — n. A molar tooth or grind- 
er LE 

Cheep, chép, v.i & f, [Imitative.] To pule 
or peep, as a chicken; to chirp; to squeak, 
—n, A chirp; a squeak. 

Cheer, cher, n. [O.E. chere, face, look, 
mien, from O.Fr. chere, chiere, face, coun- 
tenance, from L.L. cara, the face, from 
Gr, kara, the head.] Expression of coun- 
tenance, as noting a greater or less degree 
of good spirits (Shak,); state or temper of 
the mind; state of feeling or spirits; a state 
of gladness or joy; gaiety; animation; that 
which makes cheerful or promotes good 
spirits; provisions for a feast; viands; fare; 
a shout of joy, encouragement, applause, 
or acclamation.—v.t. To gladden; to make 
cheerful; to encourage; to salute with 
shouts of joy or cheers; toapplaud.—v.i. To 
grow cheerful; to become gladsome or joy- 
ous: often with up; to utter a cheer or shout 
of acclamation or Joy.—Cheerer, cher'ér, a, 
One who or that which cheers,—Cheerful 
cher'ful,a. Of good cheer; having good 
spirits; gay; moderately joyful; associated 
with or expressive of agreeable feclings; 
lively; animated; promoting or causing 
cheerfulness; gladdening; animating; 
genial.—Cheerfully, chérful-li,adv. Ina 
cheerful manner; with alacrity or willing- 
ness; readily; with life, animation, or good 
spirits.—Cheerfulness, chér'ful-nes, n. The 
state or quality of being cheerful.—Cheeri- 
ly, chéri-li, adv. In a cheery manner, — 
Cheeriness, cher'i-nes, n. Quality or state 
of being checry, — Cheering, chëring, a. 
Giving Joy or gladness; enlivening; en- 
couraging; animating.—Cheeringly, chér- 
ing-li, adv. In a cheering manner— 
Cheerless, cherles, a. Without joy, glad- 
ness, or comfort; gloomy; destitute of any- 
thing to enliven or animate the spirits.— 
Cheerlessly, chérles-li, adv. In a cheer- 
less manner; dolefully.— Cheerlessness, 
chórles-nes, n. State of being cheerless. 
—Cheerly, chérli, adv. Cheerily; cheer- 
fully; heartily; briskly. [Shak.]- Cheery 

ché ri, a. Showing cheerfulness or good 

spirits; blithe; hearty; gay; sprightly; pro- 

moting cheerfulness. z 

LA. Sax. cdae, cyae, cheese; 

derived like G. käse, D. kaas, from L. 

cascus, cheese.] An article of food con- 

sisting of the curd or caseine of milk, 
coagulated by rennet or some acid, sepa- 
rated from the whey, and usually pressed 
into a solid mass in a mould, ecsy, 
chúzi, a. Having the qualities, taste, 
odour, or form of cheese; resembling or 





pnan „to Sans Chees'ne chYzi- 

n. e qu O ng c — 

Cheesecake, n. A cake filled with a jelly 

made of soft curds, sugar, and butter; a 

small cake made in various ways and with 

a variety of different ingredients.—Cheese- 

fly, n. A small black fly which s its 

eggs in the cracks of cheese producing a 

maggot known as the cheese-hopper.— 

Cheesemonger, chez/mung-gér, n. One 
who deals in or sells cheese.—Cheese-par- 
ing, «. Meanly economical; parsimoni- 
ous.—Cheese-press,n. A press or appara- 
tus for pressing curd in the making of 
ras a ce Tan u Tu vat or case 
in which curds are confined for pressing 

Cheetah, chi'ta, n. Same as C te x P 

Chef, shef, n. [Fr., lit. head, from L. caput.] 
Head or chief; specifically, the head cook 
of a great establishment, as a nobleman’s 
household, a club, &c.— Chef.d" shä- 
dö-vr, n. pl. Chefs-d'euvre, bk ai 

Fr.] A master-piece; a fine work in art, 
iterature, &c. 

Chegoe, Chegre, cheg’ö, cheg'ér, n. Same 
us Chigoc. 

Cheirognomy, ki-roz'no-mi, n. Same as 
Chirognomy. — Cheirology, ki-rol'o-ji, m. 

Same as Chirology.—Cheiropodist, ki-rop’- 
o-list,n. Same as Chiropodist. 

Cheiropter, ki-rop'tér, m. je cheir, a 
hand, and pleron, a wing.) A bat. Bar.— 
Cheiropterous, ki-rop'tér-us, a. Belonging 
to the Cheiroptera cr bat tribe. 
Cheirotherium, ki-rö-thö’ri-um, m. [Gr. 
cheir, the hand, and therion, a wild beast.] 
Geol. a name given to an animal known 
by its footprints, and supposed to be iden- 
tical with the l: byriuthodon. 

Chela, ké'la, n. pl. Chelz, k@1é. [Gr. chele, 
aclaw.] One of the prehensile claws nos- 
sessed by certain crustacea, as the ci.ıb, 
lobster, &c.—Chelate, Cheliferous, kWlät, 
ka.lifer-us, a. Furnished with chelæ.— 
Cheliform, k@li-form, a. Having the form 
of a chela or prehensile claw. 

Chelonian, kc-ló'ni-an, a. [Gr, chelóné, a 
tortoise.) Pertaining to or designating 
animals of the tortoise kind.—x. A tortoise 
or turtle. 

Chemise, she-mtz’, x. [Fr. chemise, L.L. 
camisia, a shirt, from Ar. qamis, a shirt, 
an under-garment of linen.] _A shift or 
smock worn by females; a wall that lines 
the face of an carthwork; a breast-wall.— 
Chemisctte, shem-i-zet’,n. [Fr.] A short 
under-garment worn on the breast over 
the chemise. 

Chemist, kem'ist, x. [Shortened from al- 
chemist, from alchemy, O.Fr. alchemis 
from Ar. al, the, and qutd, chemistry, 
from L. Gr. chémeia, chemistry, from Gr. 
cheö, to pour, to drop.) A person ve 
in chemistry; one whoso business is to 
make chemical examinations or investi- 
gations; one who deals in drugs and medi- 
cines. — Chemistry, kem'ist-ri, m. 
science which seeks to discover the differ- 
ent kinds of matter of which the glohe is 
composed, and treats of the nature, laws 
of combination, and mutual actions of the 
particles of matter, and the properties of 
the compounds they form. Theoretical or 

pure chemistry deals chiefly with the laws 

and principles underlying chemical ac- 
tions, while practical (or applied) chemis- 
try is more concerned with the modes of 
preparing chemical substances, of analys- 
ing these, or of finding useful applications 
for such substances in the arts and manu- 
factures. Organic chemistry has to do 
with — bodies (animals and 
planta), norganic — with inor- 

anic ics. — Chemical, kem’i-kal, a. 

’ertaining to chemistry or to the pheno- 
mena with which chemistry deals and to 
the laws by which they are regulated.— 

Chemical combination, that intimate uni 

of two substances, whether fluid or solid, 

by which is produced a compound differ- 

ing in one or more of its essential qualities 

from either of the constituents.—n. A 

substance u toproduce chemical effects; 

a chemical agent. — Chemically, kem'i- 

kal-li, adv. In a chemical manner; accor- 

ding to chemical principles; by chemical 
Chemico-electric 


rocess or o tion, — 
Kem'icko-G-lek*trik, a. Pertaining ores 





ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; ù, Vr. tum ng,aing; vu, then; th, thin: w,wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 
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i el bical, che-rub’- | Chew, chó, v.t. [From A. Sax. ccówan, to 
lating to electricity resulting from chemi- | cherubs.}—Cherubic, Cherubical, clie-rub wie e we re * eee ernst 








on rtaining to chemical | ik,che-rub'ik-al, a. Pertaining to or re- 

action resulting from electricity. senis cherubs; angelic.—Cherubimic, | Jaw, jowl, chaps, chops are from the same 

Chemitype, Chemitypy, kem’i-tip, kem'i- | cher-ü-bimik, a. Of or belonging to che- | root.) To bite and grind with the teeth; 
ti-pi, n. [Chemi- in chemistry, and type.) | rabim. to mastieate.—To chew the cud, to rumi- 

A process by which an impression T Chervil, cher'vil, n. LA. Sax. cerfille, from | nate, and sig. to ruminate or meditate on 

something. — v.i. To perform the act of 


an engraved plate is obtainc lie R sphyltlum, from Gr. chairephyllon : 
ns to printed on an Se Tee nee se ATO to reioice and pipes, Neat from | chewing; to champ. — n. That which is 


heir agreeable odour.) A hairy herb of | chewed; a quid of tobacco, 
Chemosmosis, kem-os-mi'sis, m. [Chem- in the — family, with longish grooved | Chian, ki'an, a. Pertaining to Chios, an 
chemistry, and o*mosis.] Chemical action | fruits, common in fields and waste places | isle in the Levant.—Chian earth, a kind of 
acting through an intervening membrane, |. throughout. Britain. — Garden chervil, an earth used anciently as an astringent and 
as parchment, &c.—Chemosmotic, kem- | annual plant cultivated as an aromatie | a cosmetic, NEL. 
os-mo'ik, a. Pertaining or relating to | pot-herb. Chiaroscuro, Chiaro-oscuro, ki-Aü'ro-skÜ"ro, 
chemosmosis. esnut. CHESTNUT ki-i'ro-os-ko"ro, a  [It., lit. clear-obscure, 


e, she-ncl', n. > illar.) | Chezs, ches, n. [O.Fr. eschees, Fr. échecs, | from L. clarus, cloar, and obacurus, ob- 
A tufted cord of — — chess, really a Den meaning lit. kings scure; Fr.clair-obscur.] That department 
what resembling a caterpillar, used for | from Per. sháh, a king, the principal of painting which relates to light and 
making hair-nets, &c. figure in the game, whence also check.) | shade; the art of judiciously distributing 
Cheque, chek, n. [From chequer or ex- | An ingenious game played by two persons the lights and shadows in a picture. 
chequer, in old sense of banker's or money- | or parties with different pieces on a | Chiasma, ki-az'ma,n. [Gr. chiasma, from 
changer office or counter; or from come E checkered board, divided into sixty-four | the Greek letter x] Anat. the central 
body of nervous matter, where the optic 


in sense of counterfoil.] An order for | squares.— Chess-board, n. The board used t 
A| nerves cross each other proceeding from 





























money drawn on a bankeror bank, payable | in the game of chess.—Chess-man, n. C 

to the bearer.—Cheque-book, z. A book xece used in playing the game of chess, the brain to the eyes, ` 

containinz blank bank-cheques. essel, ches’el, n, [From cheese.) A | Chibouque, Chibouk, shi-buk’, n. [Turk.] 

Chequer, Checker, chek'ér, n. [0.Fr. es- | mould or vat in which cheese is formed, A Turkish tobacco-pipe. : E 
Chest, chest, n, LA. Sax. eyste, from I. | Chic, shik, n. [Fr., from G. schick, due 


r, Mod.Fr. dehiquier, a chess-board, 
an exchequer, from U.Fr. eschece, chess. 
CHECK, Cnrss.] A chess or draught board}; 
pl. the game of draughts; one of the divi- 
sions of a pattern that consists of squares; 
the pattern itself; an exchequer or trea- 
sury].—r.f. To mark with little squares, 
like a chess-board, by lines or stripes of 

ferent colours; to mark with different 
colours; Jig. to variegate with different 
qualities, scenes, or events; to diversify; 
to impart variety to (events that chequer 
A ) — Chequered, Checkered, 


cista, Gr. kisté, a chest, a box] A box of | order, tact] Easy elegance; smartness; 
considerable size; com. a case in which | adroitness; knowingness.—«. Smart, 
certain kinds of goods, as tea, indigo, &c., | Chica, ch@ka, a [Sp.] A red colour ex- 
— for transit; —— tracted from the leaves of a species of 
such a chest contains; the trunk of the | Bignonia in tropical South America. 
body from the neck to the belly; the | Chicane, Chicanery, shi-kän’, shi-kan'erd, 
thorax.—Chest of drawers, a piece of fur- | n, [Fr. chicane, chicanerie, originally a 
niture with sliding boxes or drawers for | kind of game and the manœuvres in play- 
holding various articles of dress, linen, | ing it, from Per, chaugdn, the game of 
&c.—v.t, To deposit in a chest; to hoard.— | golf played on horseback, polo.) The art 
Chested, chested, a. Having a chest of | of protracting a contest or discussion 
this or that kind: used chiefly in composi- | the use of evasive stratagems or mean a 


one's career). 

chek'érd, a. Marked with or exhibiting | tion (broad-chested). unfair tricks and artifices; trickery; so- 

uares of different colours; varied with a | Chestnut, ches'nut, n. [For chesten-nut, | phistry; artifice.—v.i. To use chicane.— 

play of different colours; sig. variegated | O.E. chesteine, chesteyne, from O.Fr:chas- | Chicaner, shi-kin'ér, n. One who uses 
taigne, from L. castanea, the chestnut- | chicane or chicanery. 


different qualities, scenes, or events; 

with good and bad fortune (a 
chequered life or narrative). — Chequer- 
b n. A board on which chequers or 
draughts are played. — Chequer-work, n. 
Work exhibiting chequers or squares of 
colour or materials; work consist- 

of cross lines; Jig. an aggregate of 

Cherish, cherish, v.£. [0.Fr. cherir, che 

che ¿Y .Fr. cherir, cheris- 

sant (Fr. chérir). to hold dear, from cher, 
carus, dear, whence also caress.) To 
treat with tenderncssand affection; totake 
care of; to foster; to hold as dear; to in- 
dulge and encouraze in the mind; to har- 
bour; to cling to.—Cherisher, cherish-ér, 
n. Öne who cherishes; an E edd, a 
su er. — Cherishingly, cher'ish-ing-li, 
v. Inan affectionate or cherishing man- 


_ner. 
Cheroot, she-rit’, n. [Tamil shuruttu, a 
roll] A kind of cigar of a cylindrical or 
often somewhat tapering shape, with both 

ends cut square off. : 

Cherry, cheri, n. [O.E cheri, chiri, froni 
^ L. cerasus, from Gr. kerasos, a. 
cherry.] The fruit of a tree belonging to 
the plum family, consisting of a pulpy 
drupe inclosing a one-sceded smooth stone; 
the tree itself; also the name of other 
— — a m cherry. E ours 
; ru ; blooming. — Cherry-brandy, 
n. Brandy in which cherries have been 
Fee „laurel, un. An evergreen 
shrub of the cherry penus, a native of 
Asia Minor.—Cherry-pepper, n. A species 
of capsicum, whose fruit is small and 
-shaped. — pit. n. A child's 
„ in which cherry-stones are thrown 
to a hole.—Cherry-stone, n. The sced of 


the cherry. 
Cherzonese, kér'so- n. [Gr. chersonésos 
—chersos. 5 land, anal —— an isle.) A 


tree, from Gr. kastanon, from Castana in | Chicken, chik’en, n. [A Sax. cicen, cycen, 
Pontus, where this tree abounded.] The | a chicken; cog. L.G. kiken, küken, Prov. 
reed or nut of a forest treo allied to the | G.kúchen.] A young fowl; particularly a 
beech, inclosed in a prickly pericarp, con- | young domestic fowl; a person of tender 
taining two or more edible seeds; the tree | Years: generally used of females, as in the 
itself or its timber, the colour of the husk | phrase, she is no chicken —Chick, chik, n. 
of a chestnut; a reddish-brown colour; an | A chicken.—Chickling. chik'ling, n. Dim. 
old joke (colloq.).—a. Of the colour of a | of chick.) A small chick or chicken. — 
chestnut; reddish-brown. Chicken-hearted, a. Having no more 
Chetah, chi'ta, n. [Native name, meanin courage than a chicken; timid; cowardly. 
spotted.] The hunting leopard, traine Chicken-pox,». A mild contagious eru 
in India to hunt such game as deer, &c. tive disease generally appearing in chil- 
Chetvert, chet'vért, n. A Russian grain | dren.—Chick-weed, 1. A common W 
measure, equal to 577 bushels. with small white blossoms much used for 
Cheval-de-frise, she-val’de-fröz, n. pl. Che- | feeding cage-birds. 
vaux-de-frise, she-vo'de-frez. [Fr. cheval, | Chickling, Chickling-vetch, chik'ling, m. 
a horse, pl. cheraux, and Frise, Friesland, | [From Fr. chiche, It. cece, from L. cicer,t 
where first eet TA horizontal piece | chick-pea.] A vetch or pe extensively 
of timber or iron with long spikes trans- | cultivated in the south of Europe for its 
versely through it, set on the ground to | sced.—Chick-pea, n. A plant cultivated 
bar a passage, form an obstacle to the ad- | for its seeds, which form an important 
vance of cavalry, &c. e article in French cookery. k 
Cheval-glass, n. A sving looking-glass | Chicory, chik'o-ri, n. [Fr. chicorée, L. ci- 
mounted on a frame, and large enough to | chorium,from Gr. kichórion, chicory.] The 
reflect the whole figure. popular name of a composite plant com- 
Chevalier, shev-a-lér’, n. [Fr., from cheval, | mon in England, with a fleshy ta 
a horse. Cavauny, CavALIEm.] A horse- | root which is extensively employed as a 
man; a cavalier; a member of certain | substitute for coffee, or to mix with coffee. 
—Chicoraceous, chik-o-rü'shus, a. 
taining to chicory; cichoraccons. 
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orders of knighthood.— Chevalier d'indus- 
trie, one who gains a living by dishonest ; 
means; a sharper; a swindler; a thief. Chide, chid, v.t.—chid (pret.), chid or chid- 
Cheveril,! shev’ér-il, n. [O.Fr. chevrel, a | den, chiding. [A. Sax. cidan, to chide 
kid, dim. of chévre, L. capra, a goat.] A | connections unknown.] To scold; to re- 
soft pliable leather made of kid-skin. prove; to rebuke; to find fault with or 
Cheviot, chú'vi-ot, n. and a. A name fora | take exception to (a thing); to strike 
variety of sheep noted for their large car- | way of punishment or admonition (Tenn. 
cass and valuable wool, so called from the | —v.i. To scold; to find fault; to contend 
Cheviot Hills between Scotland and Eng- | in words of anger.—Chider, chid'er, n. One 
land. whochides, reproves, or rebukes.—-C ; 
Chevrette, shev-ret', n. [Fr., from chévre, | chid'ing,n. Ascolding; a rebuke; 

L. capra, a goat.) An old machine for | —Chidingly, chid'ing-li, adv. In n scold- 
raising guns or mortars into their car- | ing or reproving manner. 

rinpes; thin — leather for gloves. | Chief, chef, a. [0.Fr. chef, chief (Fr. chef, 
pnevsons she run, 1. [Fr.,a rafter, from | the head, top, chief; from L. caput, E 
chévre, L. capra, a goat, because rafters head, whence also capital, cattle, captain, — 
nre reared on end like butting gonts.] | &c. Highest in office, authority, er 
Her. a figuro on a shield representing two | rank; principal or most eminent, in auy 
raftersof a house mecting at the top; arch. | quality or action; most important; atthe ` 
a variety of fret ornament; a zigzag; milit. | head; leading; main.—n. The person 
the distinguishing marks on the sleeves of h 

non-commissioned officers’ coats, to mark 

the rank of the bearer.—Chevroned, shcv’- 
zand; a. Bearing a chevron; resembling 




















































> Ir. ceart, a pebble.] A variety of quartz, 
more 


common d ith a fracture usually 
conchoidal and ull, sometimes splintery. 
> , chérti, a. Like chert; full of 
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sovereignty.—Chiefly, chef'li, adv. Prin- 
cipally; above all; in the first place; for 
the most part; mostly. — Chief-Justice, n. 
A high legal functionary in England; the 
presiding judge in English colonial courts. 
pine nre ance a n. The oflice of chief- 
ustice. 
hieftain, chéef'tàn, n. (O.Fr. chevctaine, 
chieftaine, &c.; from L.L. capitancus, from 
caput, the head; really the sime word as 
captain.) A leader or commander; a chief; 
the head of a clan or family.—Chieftaincy, 
Chieftainship, chöf’tän-si, cher" tàn-ship, 
n. The rank, dignity, or oflice of a chief- 


tain. 

Chiffonnier, shif'o-ner, n. (Er, a chifon- 
nier, a rag-picker, from chifon, n rag.) A 
kind of small sideboard; à wooden stand 
with shelves. . 

ignon, shé-nyon, n, [Fr, the nape of 
the neck, a chignon.] ‘The term applied 
to ladies" back hair when raised and folded 
up, usually round a pad of artificial hair, 
higoe, Chigre, Chiggre, chizg, chig‘er, 
n. [Of West Indian or South American 
origin.] An insect closely resembling tlie 
common flea, but of more minute size, 
found in the West Indies and South 
America, which burrows benenth the skin 
of the foot, and becoming distended with 
eggs produces a troublesome ulcer. 

Chikara, chi-kü'ra, n. A spectes of goat- 
like antelope found in Bengal, of which 
the male is furnished with four horns. 

Chilblain, chil’blän, a. [Chill, cold, and 
blain.] A blain or inflamed sore on the 
hands or feet produced by cold.—v.f. To 
aflict with chilbluins; to produce chil- 
blains in 

Child, child, n. pl. Children, chil'dren. [A. 
Sax. cild, a child, pl. cildru, afterwards 
eildre, childre, to which n or en unother 
plural termination was added. The root 
is the same as that of kin, kind, &c., G. 
kind, a child.] A son or a daughter of 
any age; a male or female descendant in 
the first degree; a very young person of 
eithersex; onc of crude or immature know- 
ledge, experience, judgment, or attain- 
ments; pl. descendants; offspring.—Child’s 
play, a trivial matter of any kind; any- 
thing easily accom] lished or surmounted, 
—With child, pregnant.—Childe, child, n. 
A noble youth; n youth, es ecinlly one of 
high birth, before he was advanced to the 
honour of Lie Wee ` a squire, — Child- 
hood, child'hud, n. The state of a child; 
the time in which persons are still classed 
as children.—Childing,t chilling, a. Bear- 
ing children; productive; fruitful.—Child- 
ish, child'ish, a. Of or belonging to a 
child or to childhood; like a child, or what 
is proper to childhood: with the disparag- 
ing senses of trifling, pucrile, ignorant, 
silly, weak.—Childishly, child'ish-li, adv. 
In a childish manner. — Childishness, 
child'ish-nes, n. The state or quality of 
being childish.-Childless, child'les, a. Des- 
titute of children or off*pring.—Childless- 
ness, child'les-nes, n. State of being with- 
out children.—Childlike, childlik, a. Re- 
sembling a child or that which belongs to 
children; meck; submissive; dutiful: never 
used in a disparaging sense. — Childly,t 

child'li, a. Like a child; acquired or 
learned when a child. [Tenn.]. — Child- 

g.n. The act of producing or bring- 
ing forth children; parturition, — Child- 
bed,n. The state of a woman who is lying- 
in or in labour.—Child-birth, n. The act 
of bringing forth a child; travail; labour. 

— Childermas-day, chil *der-mas-dñ, n. 

[Childer, pl. of child, mass, and day.) An 

anniversary of the Church of England, 

held on the 25th of December; Innocents’- 


ad, kil'i-ad, n. [Gr. chilias, from 
chilioi, a thousand.] A thousand; a col- 
lection or sum containing a thousand in- 
dividuals or particulars; the period of a 
thousand AE Chiliahe- 
dron,+ kil'i-a-G6" dron, kil'i-a-he" dron, n. 
[Gr. hedra, a seat, a side.] Geom. a figure 
of à thousand sides. —Chilingon, kil'i-a- 
gon, n. [Gr. gönia, a corner.) A plane 
re of a thousand angles and sides.— 

il kil'i-irk, n. [G 


r. archos, a 
chief.) 


e military commander or chief 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 


of a thousand men.—Chillarchy, kil'i-ür- 
ki, n. A body consisting of a thousand 
men, — Chiliasm, kili-azm, n. A millen- 
nium.—Chiliast, kil'i-ast, 1. A millenari- 
an. —Chiliastic, kil-i-ns'tik, a. Relating 
to the millennium; millenarian. 

Chill, chil, n. LA. Sax. cele, cyle, a cold, 
chill, from cól, cool; akin D. kill, chill, 
killen, to chill; Sw. Eyla,to chill; same root 
asin L. gelidus, gelid. Coor.] A shiver- 
ing with cold; a cold fit; sensation of cold 
in an animal body; chilliness; coldness or 
absence of heat in a substance; Jig. the 
fecling of being damped or discouraged; a 
depressing influence.—a. Cold; tending to 
cause shivering (chill winds); experiencing 
cold; shivering with cold; 71g. depressing; 
discouraging; distant; formal; not warm 
(a chill reception), —v.t. To affect with 
chill; to make chilly; sig. to check in en- 
thusidsm or warmth; to discouruge; to 
dispirit; to depress; metal, to reduce sud- 
denly the temperature of (a piece of cast- 
iron), with the view of hardening (a chilled 
shot).—Chiller, chil'ér,n. One who or that 
which chills —Chilling, chil'ing, a. Cool- 
ing; causing to shiver; fig. tending to re- 
press enthusiasm or warmth; cold; dis- 
tant (a chilling manner or address).—Chil- 
lingly, chil'inz-li, adv. Ina chilling man- 
ner; coldly.—Chillness, chil'nes, n. The 
state or quality of being chill. — Chilly, 
chili, a. (Chill, and term. -y.] Experi- 
encing or causing the sensation of chill- 
ness: disagreeably cold; chilling. — adv. 
chilli, [Chill, and term. -/y.] Ina chil 
or chilly manner. —Chilliness, chil'i-nes, 
n. The state or quality of being chilly. 
Chilli, Chilly, chili, n. [Sp. chile.) The 
pod or fruit of the guinea-pepper, a species 
of capsicum. S 
Chiltern Hundreds, chil'térn hun'dredz, n. 
A hilly district of Buckinghamshire be- 
longing to the British crown, the steward- 
ship of which is accepted by a member of 
parliament who wishes to resign his seat, 
this being regarded as an office of profit 
under the crown, and so compelling resig- 
nation. x 

Chimera, Chimera, ki-múra, a. [L. chi- 
mera, from Gr. chimaira, x chimzmera.] 
Class. myth. a fire-breathing monster, the 
fore parts of whose body were those of a 
lion, the middle of a goat, and the hinder 
of a dragon; ornamental art, a fantastic 
assemblage of animal forms so combined 
as to produce one complete but unnatural 
design; hence, a. vain or idle fancy; a mere 
phantasm of the imagination; also the 
name of a cartilaginous fish of extraordi- 
nary appearance inhabiting the northern 
sens, and sometimes called king of the 
herrings.—Chimeric, Chimerical, ki-mer’- 
ik, ki-mer’ik-al, a. Merely imaginary; 
fanciful; fantastic; wildly or vainly con- 
ceived.—Chimerically, ki-mer‘ik-al-li, adv. 
In a chimerical manner. ` 

ime, chim, n. ier chimbe, chymbe, a 
cymbal, a shortening of chymbale, A. Sax. 
cimbal, from L. cymbalum, a cymbal.] The 
harmonious sound of bells or musical in- 
struments; a set of bells (properly five or 
more) tuned to a musical scale, and struck 
by hammers, not by the tongues.—v.i. To 
sound in consonance, rhythm,or harmony; 
to give out harmonious sounds; hence, 
accord; toagree; to suit; to harmonize; 
to express agreement: often with in with 
(to chime in with one's sentiments br hu- 
mour).—v.t. To cause to sound harmoni- 
ously, as n set of bells.—Chimer, chim’er, 
n. One who chimes. S 

Chime, Chimb, chim, n. [D. kim, Sw. kim, 
kimb, the edge of a cask, G. kimme, edge, 
brim.] The edge or brim of a cask or tub, 
formed by the ends of the staves project- 
ing beyond the head. | : 

ere, shi-mtr, n. [Fr. simarre, It. 
zimarra.] Tho upper robe, to which the 
lawn sleeves of a bishop are attached. 
himney, chim'ni, n. | Fr. cheminée, L.L. 
caminata, a chimney, from L. caminus, a 
furnace, a flue, from Gr. caminos, an oven.] 
An erection, generally of stone or brick, 
containing a passage by which the smoke 
of n fire or furnace escapes to the open 
nir; a chimney-stack; a flue; the funnel of 
a steam-engine; n tall glass to surround 


n, Fr. ton; ng. sing: 





vu, Chen; th, thin; 


the flame of a lamp to protect it and pro- 
mote combustion.—Chimney-can, Chim- 
ney-pot, n. A pipe of earthenware or 
sheet-metal placed on the top of chimneys 
to prevent smoking.—Chimney-corner, 7. 
The corner of a fireplace; the fireside, or 
n place near the fire, —Chimney-piece, 21. 
he assemblage of architectura sin 
around the open recess constituting the 
ge um E —— — n A 
mneys carried up together.— 
Chimney-stalk, n. <A long chimnay; such 
ns that connected with manufactories — 
ey-swallow,n. A common European 
swallow with long and very deeply forked 
tuil.—Chimney-sweep, Chimne Sweeper, 
n. One whose occupation is to clean chim. 
neys of the soot that adheres to their sides. 
Chimpanzee, Chimpansee, chim-pan'zé or 
chim'pan-zé, n. v ie native Guinea name.] 
A large West African ape belonging to 
the anthropoid or man-like monkeys, and 
most nearly related to the gorilla. 
in, chin, n, LA. Sax. cin=D. kin, G. kinn, 
the chin; Icel. kinn, Dan. kind, Goth. kin- 
nus, the cheek; Cog. Armor. gen, the 
cheek; W. gen, the chin; L. gena, the 
cheek; Gr. genys, the jaw, the c in; Skr. 
hanu, the GE) The lower extremit 
the face below the mouth; the point of the 
under jaw in man or & Corr tt 
part in other animals.—Chinned, chind, 
a. Having a chin of this or that kind. 
China, Chinaware, chi'na, chi'na-wür, m. 
A species of earthenware made in China, 
or in imitation of that made there, and so 
called from the country; procelain.—Chi- 
na-aster, n. The common name of a har- 
dy and free-flowering composite plant.— 
China-clay, n, Kaolin.—China-ink, n. A 
kind of fine black pigment used in water- 
colour rem made of lamp-black 


gum: also called Indian ink. — China- 
ss e, n. The sweet orange, said to 
ave 


zen originally brought from China. 
—China-root, n. The root or rhizome of a 
lant closely allied to sarsaparilla, former- 
y much esteemed as a medicine.—China- 
rose, n. The name given to a number of 
varieties of garden rose, natives of China. 
—China-shop, n. A shop in which china, 
crockery, glassware, &c., are sold. 


Chinch, chinch, n. [Sp. eh hug, 


from L. cimex.] The common -bug 
nlso the popular name of certain fetid 
American insects resembling the bed-bug, 
very destructive to wheat, maize, &c. 


Chinchilla, chin-chilla, n. (Spanish name.] 


A genus of rodent animals peculiar to the 
South American continent, one species of 
which produces the fine pearly-gray fur 
which has bcen so much prized in MASA. 
for many years; the fur of the chinchilla, 

M chin-chö’na, n. Same as Cin- 
chona, 

Chin-cough, chin'kof, n. [For chink-cough, 
chink being for kink, as in Sc. kink-host 
(host, a cough), D. kink-hoest.] Hooping- 
cough. . 

Chine, chin, n. [Fr. échine, O.Fr. eschine, 
the spine.) The backbone or spine of an 
animal; a piece of the backbone of an ani- 
mal, with the adjoining parts, cut for 
cooking.—v.t. To cut through the back- 
bone, or into chine pieces. 

Chine, chin, x. LA. Sax. eine, a chink, fis- 
"m A TORY rene on a coast: in 
south of England. 

Chinese, chi-néz’, a. Pertaining to China. 
— Chinese fire, a composition used in fire- 
works.—Chinese lantern, a lantern made 
of coloured paper used in illuminations.— 
Chinese chile, the white oxide of zinc.—n. 
sing. and pl. A native or natives of China; 
the language of China. 

Chink, c Sek n. [Akin to O.E. chine, A. 
Sax. cinu, achink, a , Cinan, to gape.) 
A narrow aperture; a cleft, rent, or re 
of greater length than b th; a cranny, 
gap, orcrack.—u.f. To cause to open or part 
and form a fissure; to make chinks in; to 
fill up chinks in.—v.i. To crack; to open.— 

, ching’ki,a. Full of chinks or 
sures; opening in narrow clefts. 

Chink, chingk, v.i. [Imitative; comp.- 
jingle.] To make a small sharp metallic 
sound.—v.t. To cause to sound as by shak- 
ing coins or small pieces of metal.—n. A 
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masonry, sculpture, &c., for paring, hew- | ik,a. Pertaining toor containing chlorite. 
for money (vulgar); the read-bunting, ing, or ye aging.—et.—chieclled, chisclling. | —Chlorous, klörus, a. Pertaining to or 
tz, ts. chints, n. [Hind. ching, | To ent, pare, gouge, or enzrave with a | containing chlorine; specifically, contain- 
Per. chins, spotted, stained.] Cotton cloth | chisel ia statue chiscllod out of marble); | ing chlorine in larger proportion t 
or calico printed with Sowers or other de- | Jig. to cut close, as in a bargain; to cheat | chlorie compounds. _ > 
vices in at least five different colours, and | (stang). — Chiselled, chiz'eld, a. Worked | Chlorodyne, klö’rö-din or klo'ro-din, m. 
now generally glazed. | with a chisel or as with a chisel; clear- | [Chlor-, from chloroform, and Gr. odgné, 
Chip, chip. v.t.—chipped, chipping. [Close- | ent; statuesque.—Chisel-tooth, n. A tooth | pain.] A popular anodyne remedy, the 
ly connected with chop and chap; Q.D. | likea chisel, a name given to the incisor | active elements of which are morp 
Rippen, to knock to pieces; O.Sw. kippa, | teeth of rodent animals from their form. chloroform, prussie acid, and extract c! 
to chop; G. Kitten, to clip or cut money.) | Chislen, kislú, n. [ Heb. kislcu.) The ninth Indian hemp. | 
To cut into small pieces; to diminish by | month of the Jewish year, answering to a | Chloroform, klo'ro-form, n. [Chlor-, frein 
cutting away a little at a time or in| partof Novemberand a part of December. | chloride or chlorine, and -form, from form 
small pieces.—v.i. To break or fir off in | Chis! . chizli. a. LA. Sax. ccosel, ceoel, | acid, from chemical connection. A vola- 
small piccea—n. A piece of wood, stone, | — sand.) Having a sandy and clayey | tile colourless liquid, of an agreeable, 
or other substance separated from a body | character; containing a large admixture | fragrant, swectishi apple taste and smell, 
by a blow of an instrument; wood split | of gravel and small pebbles. A | prepared by distilling together a mixture 
into thin slips for the manufacture of hats | Chit, chit n. (A. Sax. cih, a shoot or ek A | of alcohol, water, and chloride of lime, 
ES ie SCA: ps,chipi,a. Abound- | A shoot or sprouts tho dm shoot of a see : and much used asan suas — 
n chips; winced bv chips.—Chi or plant: a child or babe; a young and | purpose its vaponr 15 iuhaled. — v. 
xc — t Agar x insignificant person.— Chitty, chit'i, a. | put under the influence of chloroform; tò 





short, sharp, clear, metallic sound; a term 





J 


axe, n. An axe for chipping.—Chip-bon- | 


net, Chip-hat, n. A bonnet or hat made | Full of chits or sprouts. ] treat with chloroform. 
of wood split into small slips. © | chit-chat, chit'chat, a. [A reduplication of | Chlorometer, klo-roim'et-ér,n. [Chlor-, from 
Chipmunk. Chipmuck, chipmunek, chip-| chat.) Prattle; familiar or trifling talk. | chloride, and Gr. merom, a measure. ] 


muk, n. The popular name of the grund- 
squirrel, a rodent animal very common in | 


the United States. 
.Kkracm.m. TL. chiracra, from 


Gr. cheiracra, hand-goat—cheir, the hand, | having a somewhat horny character.— | 
agra, seizure.] Gout in the hand.— 

| c, Chiracrical, ki-rag’rik, ki-rag’- | 

rikal. a. Having or pertaining to the | 


gout in the hand. | 
Shirognomy, kirez nomi, m. [Gr. cheir, 
cheiros, the hand, and cróme, knowledge.) 


A so-called art or science which professes 
te judge of mental character from the 
form eM mm of ie! pow f 

Chirocrapher, . ki-roz ra-fér, 
Kiroz'ra-füsf. n. fore cheir, the hand, 


grapho, to write] One who exercises or | 
— the art of writing; one who tells | 


Any by RANK the hand. —Chiro- 
c. 
r=zrıfik-al.a. Pertaining tochirography. 


—Chirography, ki-roz'ra-fi, n. The art of | 


writing; hand-vritinz; the art of telling 
fortunes by examining the hand. a 
ki-rol ois, n. 
hznd, an os, di 
communicates thoughts by sicns made 
with the hands and fingers.—Chirolozy, 
ki-coleji,n. The art or practice of com- 
municating thoughts by signs made b 
the hands and GE much used by deat- 


ki-r+lojik-al, a. 
Pertaining to chirolozy. 


» ki'ro-man-si, n. (Gr. cheir, the j 

antca divination] Divination | 

by the band; the art or practice of foretell- ; 
ine one's fortune "E inspecting the lines | 


and lineaments of his hand; palmistry.— 
Chiromantist, 


ki ro-man-sér, ki-rom’an-ist, kiró-man- 


tist, n. One who practises chiromancy.— | 
Chiroman Chiroman ki-ro-man*- | 
tik, ki-rö-man’'tik-al, a, patang to i 
chiroman d. 


cy or divination by the han 
ist, ki-rop’od-ist, n. [Gr._cheir, 
the hand, and pous, poloz, the foot. 
who treats diseases of the hands or fect: a 
surgeon for the feet; a cutter or extractor 


of corns. : 
Chirp, chérp, r.i. [Akin to G. zirpen, 
techirpen,echirpen, to chirp, chirrup being 
a lengthened form; the same root is in D. 
kirren, to coo, L. garrio, to chatter.) To 
make a short sharp shrill sound, as is 
done by small birds or certain insects; to 
ch . A short, shrill note, as of cer- 
tain birds or insects.—Chirper, chérper, 
n. One that chirps.— , chér ping, 
n. The sound made by one that chirps.— 


Chirpingly, ping-li, adr. In a chir- 
g manner. 
V. A lengthened form 
das m: chir'up A L x Ar 


of chirp. d ` 
1 [ren jon.». [Fr. chirurgien; 
same as 


u eu 
Cures EE Made, In the 
manner of a [Shak.] — Chirur- 

nee e —— — 
Chirürgical, Xi-rér'jik, ki-rér’jik-al, a. 
eg An GE iron or ek 
used in carpentry, joinery, cabinet work, 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 


cal, ki-ro-crafik, ki- | 


[Gr. cheir, the | 
discourse.] One who! 





Chive, chiv, n. 


Chloral, kló'ral, n. 


One | 


Chlorine, kló'rin, n. [Gr. chléros 


me, met, her; pine, pin; 


Chitin, Chitine, kitin, n. |Fr. chifon, a 
tunic.) The organic substance which 
forms: the wing-covers and interuments 
of insects and the carapaces of crustacen, 


tinous, ki'tin-us, a. Consisting of, or 
having the nature of chitin 3 
Chiton, kiton. n. [Gr. chifén, a tunic, a 
cuirass, a coat of mail.] The name of cer- 
tain molluses, the shell of which is formed 
of successive portions, often in contact and 
overlapping each other, but never truly 
articulated. 
Chitterling, chit’ér-ling, n. Cookery, part 


| of the small intestines, as of swine, fried 


for food: cenerally used in the plural. 
Chivalry, shiv’al-ri. n. [Fr. chevalerie, from 
chevalier, a knight or horseman, from 
cheral, a horse. CavaLny.] Knighthood; 
the system to which knighthood with all 
its laws and usages belonged; the qualif- 


cations of a knight, as courtesy, valour, | 


and dexterity in arms; knights or war- 
riors ech? A any body of illustrious 
warriors, especial 

Chivalrous, shival-rik, shival-rus, a. Per- 
taining to chivalry or knight-errantry; 
warlike; bold; gallant. — Chivalrously, 
shiv'al-rus-li. adr. In achivalrous manner 
or er ern shiv'al-rus-nes, 
n he Ae being chivalrous. 

IVE. 

hlamgs, klam'is, x. (Gr. chlamys, chlamy- 
doz.) A light and frecly-tlowing scarf or 


plaid worn by the ancients as an outer | 
garment: bof. the floral envelope of a | 

lant.—Chlamydate, klami-dát, a. Hav- | brown. ` 4 i 
| Choice, chois, n. [O.Fr. chois, a choice, from 
mydeous, kla-mid'č-us, a. Pertaining to | 


ne a mantle: said of molluscs. — Chla- 


the chlamys or floral envelope. 

1 From chlor, the first 
part of chlorine, and al, the first syllable 
of alcohol.) An oily liquid with a pungent 
odour and slightly astringent taste, pro- 
duced from chlorine and alcohol; also the 
naine popularly applied to chioral hy- 
drate, 2 white crystalline substance used 
in medicine for producing sleep.—Chloral- 
‚klö’ral-izm, n. A morbid state of the 
system arising from an incautious or 
habitual use of chloral. h 
reenish- 
yellow, from its colour.) An elementary 
SEN substance (symbol Cl) of a grecn- 
sh-yellow colour, contained in common 
salt, from which it is chiefly obtained, 
being used as a bleaching agent and dis- 
infectant, especially in the form of chlo- 
ride of lime.—Chlorate, klö’rät, n. A salt 
of chloric acid.— Chloric, klyrik,a. Per- 

taining to or containing chlorine ; F 
iin 1 dave E in Eme. er 
on than chlorous compounds.— 
Chioride, klo'rid, n. A compound of 
chlorine with another element.—Ch/loride 
oj lime, a compound of chlorine and lime, 
used as a bleaching agent and as a disin- 
fectant.—Chloridize, klóo'rid-iz, v.t. Photog. 
to cover with chloride of silver, for the 
acen of rendering sensitive to the ac- 
inic rays of the sun.—Chlorite, klö’rit, n. 
A mineral of a grass-green colour, closely 
allied in character to mica and talc; also, 
a salt of chlorousucid.—Chloritic, klo-rit'- 


note, not, mive; 


ly cavalry. — Chivalric, | 


tübe, tub, bull; 


An instrument for testing the bleaching 
powers of chloride of lime, &c,—Chlorom- 
etry, kló rom-et-ri,n. The process for test- 
ing the decolouring power of any combi- 
nation of chlorine. especially of the com- 
mereial articles, the chlorides of lime, 
potash, and sada. 4 

Chlorophane, kló'ro-fan, n. [Gr. chlöros, 
greenish-yellow, and phains, to show.] A 
variety of tluor-spar which exhibits a 
brizht-green phosphorescent light when 


ented, 
Chlorophyll, klö’rö-Sil, a [Gr. chlöros, 
green, and phullon, a leaf.) The 
colouring matter of plants, which Is de- 
veloped by the influence of light; hence 
arises the ctiolation or blanching of plants 
by privation of light 
Chlorosis, klo-roó'sis, m. [Gr. chldros, 
grcenish-vellow.] The grec n-ricknes?, 3 
peculiar form of anemia or bloodlesrness 
which affects young females, and ischarac- 
terized by a pale greenish hue of the ekin. 
—Chlorotic, lkló-rot'ik, a. Pertaining to 
chlorosis; atlected by chlorosis. 
Chlorous. Under CHLORINE. 
Chock-full, chok’fnl, a. Same as Choke-full. 
Chocolate, chok’ö-lät, n. (Sp. chocolate; 
Mex. chocolat! — choco, cocoa, and lad, 
water.] A paste or cake composed of the 
kernels of the cacao-nut ground and com- 
bined with sugar and vanilla, cinnamon, 
cloves, or other tlaveuring substance; the 
beverage made by dissolving chocolate 
boiling water or milk.—a. Havin 
colour of chocolate; of a dark, glossy 


choisir, to choose; from the German. 
Cuoose.] The act or power of choosing; a 
selecting or separating from two or more 
things that which is preferred; selection; 
election; option; preference; the thing 
chosen: the best part of anything—@. 
Carefully selected; worthy of being pre 
ferred; select; precious. — celezs,+ 
chois'les, a. Not having the power of 
choosing. — Choicely, choisli, adv. Ina 
choice manner or degree. — Choiceness, 
chois’nes, n. The quality of being choice 
or select; excellence; value. 

Choir, kwir, n. [0,Fr. chocur, L. chorus, 
Gr. choros, t. dance in a ring, a band; same 
word as chorua, quire.] A band of dancers}; 
a collection of singers, especially in a 
church; that part of a church a — 
ated for the singers in cruciform chu ; 
that part castward of the nave, and sepä- 
rated from it usually by a screen of open 
work; a chancel.—v.£. and ¿ To sing in 
company.—Choir-screen, n. An ornamen- 
tal open screen of wood or stone between 
the choir or chancel and the nave. 

Choke, chók, v.t.—choked, choking. L 
to cough, and to Icel. koka, to gulp, 
to swallow; perhaps imitative of the con- 
vulsive sound made when the throat is 
impeded.] To deprive of the power 
breathing by stopping the passage of the 
breath through the windpipe; to compress 
the windpipe of; to strangle; to st 
filling (any passage); to obstruct; to 
up; to hinder by obstruction or im 
ments (as plants from growing). — v.t. To 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Tr. u. 
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have the win pipe stopped; to have some- 

1 throat,—Choker, chö’- 
One who or that which chokes.— 
Choky, Chokey, chö’ki, a. Tending to 


thing stick in t 
kêr, n. 


choke; interrupted or indistinct as if by 
choking; gasping, as the voice.—Choke- 
damp, n. 3 

full, xn. Full as possible; quite full. Writ- 
ten also Chock-fu'l. 

—— kol'a-zog, n. [Gr. chalugagos 
—chold, bile, and agógos, leading, from 
ago, to lead.] A medicine that has the 
— * of carrying off the bile. 

Choler, kol'ér, n. [O.Fr. cholere (Fr. colère), 
choler, anger, L. cholera, a bilious ailment, 


from Gr. cholera, from chold, bile, anger. | | 
y | 


The bile, the excess of which was former! 


Same as Afterdamp.—Choko- 


manner or with an affectation of logical 
terms or methods.—v.i. To bargain’; to 
bandy words or dispute $; to turn, vary, 
change, orshift suddenly: said of the wind. 
—n. A turn of fortune; change; vicissitude, 
especially in the phrase chops and changes. 

Chop, chop, x. The chap; the jaw; pl. the 
mouth or entrance to a channel, Cuar.— 
Chop-fallen, a. Dejected; chap-fallen, 

Chop, chop.z. (Hind. chhap, stamp, print.) 
An eastern custom-house or other stamp 
on goods; hence, quality or brand (silk or 
tea of the first chop). 


Chopin, chop'in, x. [Fr. chopine.) An old 


Enzlish measure equal to half a pint; in 
Scotland equal to a quart. 


Chopine, Chioppine, cho-pen’,n. [From Sp. 


supposed to produce anger, &e.; hence, | chapin, a clog or chopinc.] A sort of very 


anger; wrath; irascibilit y. —Choleric, kol'- 
ér-ik, a. j 


Abounding with choler or bile; | 


| 


easily irritated; irascible; inclined to an- | 


ger; proceeding from anger 
Cholera, kol’er-a, n. [L., bile, a bilious 
complaint. CnoLen.) A disease charac- 
terized by copious vomiting and purging 
of bilious matter, followed by great pros- 
tration, and in severe cases often by death; 
it is of two varieties, common or British 
cholera,which is generally of a mild charac- 
ter; and malignant or Asiatic cholera, 
which is far more fatal.—Choleraic, kol-¢r- 
Wik, a. Pertaining to cholera, 
Cholesterine, ko-les'tér-in, n. [Gr. chole, 
bile, and stereos, solid.] A substance oc 
curring in biliary calculi, yolk of egg, 
beans, peas, wheat, and other plants. 
Chollambus, kú-li-am'bus, n. [Gr. cháli- 
ambos, that is, lame or limping iambus— 
chölos, lame.) An iambic verve (line) in 
poetry having a spondee or trochee in the 
sixth or last foot. 
Chomer, kó'mér, n. A Hebrew measure; a 
homer. É 
Chondrify, Kon'dri-fi, v f. and à... [Gr. chon- 
dros, cartilage, and L. fucere, to make.] 
To convert or be converted into cartilage. 
—Chondrification, kon ‘dri-fi-ki.” shon, n, 


| Choragus, kö-rü’zus, n. 


Choppy, chopi, a. 


Choral, &c. 


lofty clog or patten formerly worn. 
; [From chop, change.] 
Showing short broken waves. 


Chopstick, chop’stik, n. Une of two small 


sticks of wood, ivory, &c., used by the 
Chinese and Japanese for conveying food 
to the month. 

[Gr. ehoragos— 
choros, a chorus, and «ago, to lead.] The 
leader or superintendent of a chorus or 
of a theatrical representation in ancient 
Greece; the person who had to pr.vide at 
his own expense the choruses for dramatic 
representations and religious festivals, — 
Choragic, ko-ràijik, a. Pertaining to or 
connected with a choragus, 

Under Cronus. 


| Chord, kord, n. fL. chorda, from Gr. chordé, 


— — — — 


The act of making or state of becoming | 
cartilage. — Chondrography, kon-droz'ra- | 


fi, n. A description of cartilages.—Ch 
des A kon-drol'o-ji, 51. 
know edge of cartilages. 
Chondrite, kon'drit, n. [I 
— of sea-weed.] A fossil marine plant 
of the chalk and other formations resem- 
bling Irish-moss. 

Chondropterygian, _ Chondropterygious, 
kon’drop-te-rij"i-an, kon'drop-te-r1) 1-08,4. 
[Gr. chondros, cartilage, and pleryx, plery- 


y on- 
Tho science or 


| Chorepiscopal, 


[L. chondrus, a | 


gos, a wing or fin.) Pertaining to the Chon- | 


dropterygii, that is, to the section of fishes 

having a cartilaginous skeleton and gristly 

fins, — Chondropterygian, x. One of the 

Chondropterygii.—Chondropterygii, kon - 

— n. pl. The cartilaginous 
shes, 

Chondrotomy, kon-drot'o-mi, 1. [Gr. chon- 
dros, cartilage, and fomé, a cutting.) A 
dissection of cartilages. 

Choose, chüz, v.t. — chose (pret). chosen, 
choosing. [A. Sax. cedsan= D. kiezen, Teel. 
kjósa, G. kiesen, to choose, Goth. kiusan, 
to choose, to prove; from root seen in L. 
me r. geuomai, to taste.] To take 

preference; to make choice or selection 
ol; to pick out; to select; to prefer; to 
wish; to be inclined or have an inclination 
for (colloq.). —v.i. To make a choice. — 
Chooser, chóz'ér, n. One that chooses; one 
that has the power or right of choosing. 

Chop, chop, v.t.—chopped, chopping. [Same 
word as chap, to split, with a slightly dif- 
ferent form and meaning D. and G. kap- 
puo to chop, to mince, to cnt; Dan. kappe, 

o cut, to lop.] To cut into pieces; to 
mince; to sever or separate by striking 
with a sharp instrument: usually with of. 
—v.t. To chap or crack, as the skin.—n. A 
piece chopped off; a slice, particularly of 
meat. Chopper, chop'ér, n. One who or 
that which chops; a tool for chopping or 
mincing meat; a cleaver.—Chop-houce, n. 
A house where meat chops are dressed 
ready for eating; an cating-house. 

Chop, chop, v.t.—chopped, chopping. [Same 
ori as cheap.) To buy, or rather to 

; to truck or exchunge.— To chop 
logic, to dispute or argue in a sophistical 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; `G 90; 


j, job; 


Chorea, ko'ré-1 or ko-ré’a, n. 


Chorion, 


Chorisis, kö’ri-sis, 2. 


Chorister, &c. 
Chorography, kö-rog'ra-fi, n. [Gr. choros, a 


an intestine, of which strings were made. 
Cord is the same word.] The string of 
a musical instrument; mus. the simul- 
tancous combination of different sounds, 
consonant or dissonant; geom, a straight 
line drawn or supposed to extend from one 
end of an are of a circle to the other.— 
vt To furnish with chords or musical 
strings. 
[Gr. choreia, 
a dance] Med, St. Vitus's dance; con: 
vulsive motions of the limbs, and strange 
and involuntary gesticulations. 
c-ré-pis*ko-pal, a. [Gr. 
chóra, place, locality, and epiekopos, a 
bishop.] Pertaining to the power of a 
chorepiscopus, that is, a suffragan or local 
bishop. 


Choriambus, k5-ri-am'bus, n. [Gr. chorcios, 


a trochee, and tambos, iambus.] Pros. a 
foot consisting of four syllables, the first 
two forming a trochee and the second two 
an iarabus.—Choriambic, kó-ri-am ‘bik, a. 
Pertaining to a choriambus. 

ko'ri-on, n. ac Anat. the ex- 
ternal vascular membrane which invests 
the fetus in the womb; bot. the external 
membrane of the seeds of plants.--Choroid, 
koroid, a. and n. A term applied to a 
membrane resembling the chorion, especi- 
ally to one of the membranes of the cye of 
^ very dark colour. y 
[Gr. chorizo, to sepa- 
rate, to sever.) Bot. the separation of a 
lamina from one part of an orzan, soas to 
form a scale, or a doubling of the orzan. 
Cuonvs. 


place or region, and prepa. to describe.] 
The art or practice of making maps of or 
of describing particular regions, countries, 
or districts, —Chorographer, kó-rog'ra-fér, 
"n. One skilled in chorography. — Choro- 
graphic, Chorographical, kö-rö-graf’ik, 
ko-ro-graf'ik-al, a. Pertaining to choro- 
graphy; descriptive of particular regions 
or countries, 


Choroid. Under Cuonıox. 
Chorus, 


körus, n. [L. chorus, from Gr. 
choros, a dance in a ring, a chorus.] Ori- 
ES a band of dancers accompanied 
oy their own singing or that of others; 
the performers in a Greek play who were 
supposed to behold what passed in the 
acts, and sing their sentiments between 
the acts; the song between the acts; now, 
usually, verses of n song in which the 


company join the singer, or the singing of 


the company with the singer; a union or 
chiming of voices in general (a chorus of 
laughter or ridicule); mus, a composition 


in parts sung by many voices; the whole 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


— — — — — — — — — — — 


TH, then; th, thin; 


body of vocalists other than soloists, 
whether in an oratorio, opera, or concert.— 
v.t. To sing or join in the chorus of; to ex- 
claim or call out in concert.—Choral, kö’- 
ral, a. Belonging, relating, or pertainin 
to 4 chorus, choir, or consert — Choral, 
Chorale, kó-ral, kö-räle,n. A psalm or 
—— D. —— sung in unison by the 
¿Trega A e orga 
harmony.—Choric, körik, —— ine 
to a chorus; choral [Tenn.)-Chorister 
kor'ist-ér,n. A singer in a choir or chorus: 
d singer generally. 7 
030, chöz, pret. o choose.—Chozen, 
pp. of choose. As an adjective, —— 


select. 

Chough, chuf, n. LA. Sax. ced, a cho 
iackdaws D. kanuw, Dan. kaa.] A Dar 
bird of the crow family, which frequenta 
chiefly the coasts of Cornwall, of a black 
colour with red beak, legs, and toes. 

Choultry, chol'tri, n. In the East Indiez, 
a place of rest and shelter for travellers; 
a caravansary. 

Chouse, chous, v.t. — choused, chousing, 
[Formerly spelled also chiaus, chiaous, 
from Turk. chiaus, chaush, a messenger, 
interpreter, Ze, from the notorious swindl- 
ing of a Turkish interpreter in London, in 
169.] To cheat, trick, defraud: followed 
by of T out of (to chouse one out of his 
money). 

Chow-chow, chou'chou, n. A Chinese term 
for any mixture, but in trade circles con- 
fined generally to mixed pickles. 

Chowry, chou'ri,n. In the East Indies, a 
whisk to keep off flies. — — 

Chrematistics, krö-ma-tis’tiks, m. [Gr. 
chrémata, wealth.] The science of wealth; 
^ name sometimes given to political 
economy. 

Vere i kres-tom'a-thi, n. [Gr. 
chréstos, useful, and mathein, to learn.] 
book of extracts frum a foreign language, 
with notes, intended to be used in acquir- 
inzthelanguaze.-Chrestomathic, 
mathical, kres-to-math'ik, kres-to-math"- 
ik-al, a. Relating to a chrestomathy. 
hrism, krizm, n. [Gr. chrisma, an un- 
guent. from ckrió, to anoint, whence also 
Christ] Holy or consecrated oil orunguent 
used in the administration of baptism, 
confirmation, ordination, and extreme 
unction, more especially in the Latin and 
Greek churelrés; the baptismal cloth laid 
upon the head of a child newly baptized; 
the baptismal vesture; the chrisom. — 
Chrismal, kriz’mal, a. Pertaining to 
chrism.—n. The vessel holding the con- 
secrated oil or chrism; the white cloth laid 


over the head of one newly baptized after 
e unctie — Chriamation: 


the unction with chrism. — 
kriz-mà'shon, n. The act of applyi 
chrism or consecrated oil. 

kriz’ ma-to-ri, n. , 
A receptacle for the chrism or holy oil u 
in the services of the Greek a 


churches, —C m, C me, kris'um, n. 


the 
—Chrisma 
[L.L. chrismatorium.) 


Roman 


[A form of chrism.]| A cloth anointed with 


chrism laid on a child's face at —— 

the white consecrated vesture put about a 

child when christened.—Chrisom child, a 

newly baptized infant; a child that dies 

within a month after christening. 

i hristus, Gr. Christos, 
to anoint.) THE 


f sten, y Christian, Crist. 
Uhrist.] To initiate into the visible church 
of Christ by the application of water; to 
name and baptize: to hanto Werer 
cnomina generally. — 
kris'n-dum,n.[A.Sax. eristendóm—C 


risten, 
Christian, and term.-dom.] The territories, 


countries, or regions chi 
Christians or those who profess to bel 


y inhabited by 
ieve 


in the Christian religion; the whole body 
of Christians.—Christian tyan,n. [L. 


ans. . 

christianus, from Christus, Christ.] 
who believes, professes to be 

is assumed to be in the religion 


lieve, or who 


Zeck 
Christ; a believer in Christ who is charac- 


— o Diete His. “Oka 


he name given or announced at baptism 


w wig; wh, wi zh, azare, 


ining to 
nname, 
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as distinguished from the family name.— 
Christian era or period, the period from 
the birth of Christ to the present time.— 
Christianity, kris-ti-an'i-ti, n. The reli- 
on of Christians, or the system of doc- 
rines and precepts taught by Christ; con- 
formity to the laws and precepts of the 
Christian religion. — Christianization, 
kris'tyan-iz-A”shon,n. The act or process 
of converting to Christianity.—Christian- 
» kris'tyan-iz, v.t.—christianized, chris- 
using. To make Christian; to convert 
to Christianity.—Christianly, kris'tyan-li, 
adv. In a Christian manner; in à man- 
ner becoming the principles of a Christian. 
—a. Christianlike; becoming a Christian. 
tless, kristles, a. Having no in- 
lerest in Christ ; without the spirit of 
Christ.—Christmas, krismas, n. (Christ, 
and maes, A. Sax. massa, a holy day or 
Tenst.] The festival of the Christian church 
observed annually on the 25th day of De- 
cember, in memory of the birth of Christ, 
Giristmas-day or Christmas-tide.—Christ- 
znas-day, n. The 25th day of December, 
when Christmas is celebrated. — Christ- 
mas-eve,n. The evening of the — before 
hristmas.—Christmas.rose, n. A plant 
of the hellebore genus, so called from its 
open rose-like flower, which blossoms dur- 
ing winter. — mas-tide, Christmas- 
time, n. The season of Christmas, — 
C nas-tree,n. A small evergreen tree 
set up in a family, Ae, at Christmas, from 
which are EE presents, generally with 
the names of the recipients inscribed on 
them.—Christology, kris-tol'o-ji, n. [Gr. 
Christos, Christ, and logos, a discourse ] A 
urse or treatise concerning Christ; 
that branch of divinity that deals di- 
(ety with Christ.—Christ's-thorn, n. A 
deciduous shrub with large hooked spines 
a native of Palestine and the south o 
Europa: so named from a belief that it 
supplied the crown of thorns for Christ. 
Chromatic, kro-mat'ik, a. [Gr. chrömati- 
kos, from chroma, colour.) Relating to 
colour, or to coloured inks or pigments; 
mus. including notes not belonging to 
the diatonicscale.— Chromatic scale, a scale 
made up of thirteen successive semitones, 
that is, the eight diatonic tones and the 
-five intermediate tones.—Chromatically, 
krö-mat’ik-al-li, adv. In a chromatic 
manner. matics, kro-mat'iEs, n. The 
science of colours; that part of optics which 
treats of the propertics of the colours of 
light and of natural bodies. omatog- 
raphy, kro-ma-tog’ra-fi, n. A treatise on 
colours; printing in colours. —Chromatol- 
OE7, krö-ma-tol’o-ji,n. The doctrine of or 
a treatise on colours. — matometer, 
krü-ma-tom'et-^r, n. A scale for measur- 
ing colours.—Chromatophore, kro-mat'o- 
for, n. [Gr. chroma, and pherein, to bear. 
One of the pigment cells in animals, wel! 
seen in the chameleons and cuttle-fishes. 
matrope, krö’ma-tröp, n. [Gr. 
chroma, and trepé, to turn.) 


eflects are produced by 


n arrange- 
ment in a magic lantern in which brilliant 
designs being 


lithographer, n. One who practises 
chromo- ithography.—Chromo-lithogra h- 
ic,a. Pertaining to chromo-lithography. 

Chromosphere, kro'mó-sfcr, n. (Gr. chroma, 
colour, und sphaira, a sphere.] The gas- 
cous envelope supposed to exist round the 
body of the sun, through which the light 
of the photosphere passes.—Chromospher- 
ic, krö-mö-sferik, a. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to a chromosphere. 

Chromotrope,n. CunoMATROre. 

Chromule, kro'mül,n. (Gr. chroma, colour, 
and kul, matter.) The colouring matter 
of plants other than green. $ 

Chronic, kron'ik, a. (Gr. chronikos, from 
chronos, time, duration.] Pertaining to 
time; having reference to time; continu- 
ing a long time, as a disease.—Chronicle, 
kron'i-kl, n. [Fr. chronique, a chronicle.] 
An account of facts or events disposed in 
the order of time; n history, more espe- 
cially one of a simple unpretentious char- 
acter; pl. the title of two books of the Old 
Testament consisting mainly of the annals 
of the kingdom of Judah.—v.t.—chronicled, 
chronicling. Torecord in history or chron- 
icle; to record; to register. — Chronicler, 
kron’i-klör, ». One who chronicles; a 
writer of a chronicle. 

Chronog am, kron’ö-gram,n. [Gr. chronos, 
time, and gramma, a letter or writing.] 
A word or words in which a date is ex- 
pressed by the numeral letters occurring 
therein —Chronogrammatic,Chronogram- 
matical,kron’ö-gram-mat”ik,kron’ö-gram- 
mat'ik-al,a. Belonging to a chronogram; 
containing a chronogram.—Chronogram- 
matically, kron’ö-gram-mat”ik-al-li, adv. 
In the manner of a chronogram,— Chron- 
ogrammatist, kron-»-gram'mat-ist, m. A 
writer of chronograms. 

Chronograph, kron’ö-graf,n. [Gr. chronoa, 
time, and graphé, to write.) A chrono- 
gram; a device of various kinds for mea- 
suring and registering very minute por- 
tions of time with extreme precision, gen- 
erally consisting of a revolving hand, 
disc, or cylinder, moved by clockwork, the 
time of the event being indicated by à 
point or pen marking the disc or cylinder, 
such marking being controlled either by 
the observer himself or by electricity.— 
Chronographer, kro-nog'raf-ér, n. One 
who writes concerning time or the events 
of time; a —— 

ology, kro-nol'o-ji, n. [Gr. chrono- 
logia—chronos, time, and logos, discourse 
or doctrine.] The science of ascertaining 
the true periods or years when past events 
or transactions took place, aud arranging 
them in their proper order according to 
their dates —Chronologic, Chronological, 
kron-o-lojik, kron-o-loJ'ik-a1, a. Relating 
to chronology; containing an account of 
events in the order of time; according to 
the order of time.— Chronologically, kron- 
o-loj'ik-al-i, adv. In a chronological man- 
ner.—Chronologist, Chronologer, kro-nol’- 
o-Jist, kro-nol'o-jér, n. One versed in 
chronology; a person who investigates the 
dates of past events and transactions. 


ted on two circular glasses and the ; Chronometer, kro-nom’et-¢r, n. [Gr.chronos, 


glasses being made to rotate in opposite 


directions. 
Chrome, Chromium, Krom, .krö’mi-um, n. 
‚IGr.chröma, colour.] A metal which forms 
very hard uel gray masses: so call 
from the various un pU — 
green, oran ellow, red, &c.—which i 
oxide and nat communicate to minerals 


| 


into whose composition they enter, yield- | 


h tsaschrome-green,chrome- 
PW: KE ro ml, n. A salt 


mic, krom'ik, a. | —Chronometry, kro-nom’ct-ri,n. The art 
to chrome or obtained from it. | of measuring time; the measuring of time 

Chromic acid, or chromic oxide, destroys | by periods or divisions. 
the colour produted by indigo and many iron e, kron'o-skop, n. [Gr. chronos, 
ma and hence is used in calico- | time, and ekoped, to observe.) An instru- 
printing.—Chromite, kro/mit,n. A min- ment for — the duration of ex- 
eral containing chromium. tremely short-lived phenomena; more espe- 
n. A method of pro- | cially, the name given to instruments of 
ducing ich phic pictures by | various forms for measuring the velocity 

having different portions of | of projectiles. 
drawn ypon them with inks of , Chrysalid, kris'a-lis, kris'a-lid, 
different colours, and so arranged as to | m. [Gr. chrysallis, a grub, from chrysos, 
blend into a com icture-—Chromo- gold, ‚from ite olden colour, ihe form 
thogra. chore obtain u moths, an 
means i neci — ,— Chromo- | insects assume when they change from 
Fäte, für, fat, fall; mt, met, her; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; tübe, tub, byll; 


time, and metron, measure.) Any instru- 
ment that measures time, as 2 clock, 
watch, or dial; specifically, a time-keeper 
of great perfection of workmanship, made 
much on the principle of a watch, but 
rather larger, used (in conjunction with 
observations of the heavenly bodies) in 
determining the longitude at sea.— n- 
ometric, Chro nometrical, kron-o-met'rik, 
kron-o-met'rik-al, a. Pertaining to a 
chronometer; measured by a chronometer. 


the state of larva or caterpillar and before 
they arrive at their winged or perfect 
state. Called also Aurelia and Pupa. 
Chrysanthemum, kri-san'the-mum, n. [Gr. 
chrysos, gold, and anthemon, a flower.] 
The generic and common name of numer- 
ous species of composite plants, two of 
which are common weeds in Britain, the 
ox-eye daisy and the corn-marigold, while 
the Chinese chrysanthemum, in its numer- 
ous varieties, is equally well known.— 
Chryselephantine, kris’el-t-fan’tin, a. |Gr. 
elephas, clephantos, ivory.]. Composed or 
partly composed of gold and ivory: a term 
specially applied to statues overlaid with 
gold and ivory, as made among the ancient 
Greeks,—Chrysobery], kris’6-ber-il, n. (Gr. 
béryllion, beryl.] A gem of a yellowish- 
green colour, next to the sapphire in hard- 
ness, and employed in ewelry, being found 
in Ceylon, Peru, Siberia, Brazil, &c.— 
Chrysocolla, kris’ö-kol-la, n. [Gr. kolla, 
glue.] A silicate of the protoxide of cop- 
per of a fine emerald green colour, ap- 
parently produced from the decomposition 
of copper ores, which it usually accom- 
panies, — Chrysography, kri-sog’ra-fi, n. 
[Gr. oraphö, to write.) The art of writing 
in letters of gold; the writing iteell.— 
Chrysolite, kris’ö-lit,n. [Gr. lithos, stone] 
A greenish, sometimes transparent, gem, 
composed of silica, magnesium, and Iron, 
not of great value.—Chrysoprase, kriso- 
präz,n. [Gr. prason, a leek.) A translu- 
cent mineral of an apple-green colour, à 
variety of chalcedony much esteemed as 


n zem. 

Chub, chub, n. [So called probably from 
its chubbiness or plumpness.] A river fish 
of the carp family, having the body ob- 
long, nearly round; the head and back 
green, tho sides silvery, and the belly 


white. 

Chubb-lock, chulylok, n. [From the name 
of its inventor, a London locksmith.) An 
intricate lock having in addition to its 
several tumblers a lever called a detector, 
which on the application of a falze key 
moves and fixes the bolt so securely that 
further attempts at picking are useless, 

Chubby, chub'i, a. [Akin to E. chump; 
Sw. dial. kublag, plump, kubb, a lump, a 
block.] Having a round plump face or 
plump body; round and fat; plump. — 
Chubbiness, chuli-nes, n. The state of 
being chubby.—Chub-faced, a. Havings 
plump round face. = |. 

Chuck, chuk, n. [Imitative; comp. cluck.) 
The voice or call of a hen and some other 
birds, or a sound resembling that.—t.i, 
To make the noise which n hen and some ~- 
other birds make when they call their 
chickens, 

Chuck, chuk, n. [Corrupted from chick.] A 
chicken. [Shak.] i 

Chuck, chuk, v.t. [A modification of shoe 
Fr. choquer, and formerly written chock. 
To strike, tap, or give a gentle blow; to 
throw, with quick motion, a short 
tance; to pitch.—n. A slight blow or tap 
under the chin; a toss; a short throw.— 
Chuck-farthing, n. A play in which a far- 
thing is pitched or chucked into a hole. 

Chuckle, chuk’l, v.t.—chuckled, chuckling. 
[A freq. and dim. from chuck, to cry like 
a hen; or connected with choke.) To call, 
asa hen her chickens.—v.i, To cackle, as 
a hen or other fowl; to laugh in a sup 
pressed or broken manner; to feel in 
triumph or exultation.—n. The call of a 
hen and some other birds to their young; 
a short suppressed laugh, expressive of 
satisfaction, exultation, and the like. 

Chuff,t chuf, n. [Perhaps from W. 
stock or stump.] A coarse, heavy, 
surly fellow; a niggard; an old miser. 

Chum, chum, n. [Perhaps an abbrev. 
chamber-fellow; Dr. Johnson calls it aterm 
used in the universities.] One who lodges 
orresidesin the same room or rooms; hence, 
n close companion; a bosom-friend; an in- 
timate.—v.1. To occupy the same room or 
rooms with another; to be the chum d 
some onc. 

Chump, chump, n. [Same as Icel. kumbr, 
a log, akin to kubba, to chop, and there 
fore allied to E. chop, chub, ch JA 
short, thick, heavy piece of wood.—Chump- 
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end, n. The thick end of a loin of veal or 
mutton next the tail. 

Church, chérch, n. [O.E. chirche, cherche 
Åc., A. Sax. circe, cirice, cyrice (the es all 
hard), from Gr. kyriakon, a church, the 
Lord's house, from Kyrios, the Lord Sc. 
kirk, D. kerk, Dan. kirke, G. kirche.) A 
house consecrated to the worship of God 
among Christians: in England often re- 
stricted toa placeof publie worship belong- 
ing to the Established Church (as opposed 
to chapel and meeting-house); the collective 
body of Christians; a particular body of 
Christians united under one form of ecele- 
siastical government, in one creed, and 
uring the same ritual and ceremonies; 
ecclesiastical power or authority.—v.t. To 
perform with or for any one the office of 
returning thanks in the church, as a 
mother after childbirth. — Churchism, 
chérch'izm, n. Strict adherence to the 
forms or principles of some church, espe- 
cially a state church. — Church-court, n. A 
court connected with a ehurch for hear- 
ing and deciding ecclesiastical causes.— 
Church-goer, n. One who habitually at- 
tends church—Church-going, a. Usually 
attending church; summoning to church, 
asa bell,—Churchman, chérchóman, 2. An 
ecclesiastic or clergyman; in England, a 
member of the Established Church. — 
Churchmanship, chérch'man-ship, n. State 
of being a churchman.— Church-rate, n. A 
rato mised for the purpose of repairing and 
maintaining the church, churchyard, &c., 
in England.—Church service, n. The re- 
ligious service performed in a church; the 
Book of Common Prayer, with the nddi- 
tion of the Sunday and proper lessons.— 
Church. warden, n. A functionary ap- 
pointed by the minister, or elected by the 
parishioners, to superintend a church and 
its concerns, to represent the interests of 
the parish, &e.—Churchyard, chéreh‘yiird, 
n. The ground in which the dead are 
buried, adjoming a church, 

Chur], chérl, n. (A. Sax. ceorl, a. country- 
man of the lowest rank; Icel. Dan. Sw. 
karl, a man, a male; G. kerl, a fellow.] A 
rustic; a peasunt; a countryman or In- 


- bourer; a — surly, sullen, selfish, or 


rough-tempered man.—Churlish,chérlish, 
a. Like or pertaining to a churl; rude; 
surly; sullen; unfeeling; uncivil; selfish; 
narrow-minded; avaricious, — Churlishly, 
chérlish-li, adv, In a churlish manner.— 
Churlishness, chér'lish-nes, n. The quality 
of being churlish. : 

Churn, chérn, n, LA. Sax. cyrn, Se. kirn, 
Icel. kirna, Dan. kierne, achurn; probably 
from same root as corn, kernel, butter being 
as it were the kernel or best portion of the 
milk.] A vessel in which cream or milk 
is agitated for separating the oily parts 
from the caseous and serous parts, to make 
butter.—vt. To stir or agitate (milk or 
cream) in order to make into butter, to 
make (butter) by the agitation of milk or 
cream; to shake or agitate with violence 
or continued motion.— Churn-staff, n. The 
same or plunger which is worked in a 
churn. 

Chute, shit, n. [Fr., a fall.] A river-fall 
or rapid over which timber is floated ; an 
inclined trough or tube through which 
articles are passed from a higher to a lower 
level. [American.] 

Chutney, Chutnee, chut'ni, chut'n3, x, An 
East Indian condiment compounded of 
ripe fruit, spices, sour herbs, cayenne, le- 
mon-juice, pounded and boiled together 
and bottled for use. > 

Chyle, ki!,n. (Gr. chylos, juice, chyle, from 
ches, to flow, whence also chyme.] A white 
or milky fluid separated from aliments 
while in the intestines, taken up by the lac- 
teal vessels and finally entering the blood. 
—Chylaccous, ki-lä’shus, a. eck d to 
chyle; consisting of chyle.—Chylifaction, 
Chylification, ki-li-fak'shon, ki’li-fi-kü”- 
shon,n. The act or process by which chyle 
is formed from food in animal bodies.— 

lifactive, Chylificatory, ki-li-fak'tiv, 
ki-lif'i-ka-to-ri, a. Forming or changing 
into Sumo: having the power to make 
chyle. lific, ki-lif'ik, a. Chylifactive. 
Chylify, ki'li-fi, v.t. and i. To convert or 
be converted into chyle.—Chylopoetic, ki". 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 8,00; 


i, job; ; 


AME a. [Gr. poied, to make.) Per- 

taining to or concerned in the formation 

of chyle; chylifactive.—Chylous, ki'lus, a. 
—— of, pertaining to, or resembling 
c i y e. 

Ch me: kim, a, [Gr. chymos, juice. Cuvue. 
he pulpy mass of partially digested f 
before thie chyle is extracted from it.— 

cation, ki'mi-fi-kü"shon, n. The 
process of becoming or of forming chyme. 
—Chymify, ki'mi-fi, v.t. und 1. To form or 
be formed into chyme,—Chymous, kim’us, 
Pertaining to chyme. f zw 

Chymical, Chymist, Chymistry, kim'ik-al, 
kim’ist, kim'ist-ri. CHEMICAL, ke. 

Cibol, sib’ol, x. [Fr. ciboule, from L. cepula, 
dim. of cepa, an onion.) A plant of the 
onion genus without a bulb, and the leaves 
of which are used for culinary purposes. 

Cicada, si-ka'da, n. pl. Cicado or Cicadas 
si-ka’dé, si-kü^daz. [L.] The popular ani 
generic name of certain insects, the males 
of which have on each side of the body an 
organ with which they can make a con- 
siderable noise.—Cicala, si-ká'la; It. pron. 
—— n. Llt., from L. cicada.] A 
cicada, 

Cicatrice, sik'a-tris, n. [Fr. cicatrice, L. 
cicatriz.) A sear; a littlescam or elevation 
of flesh remaining after a wound or ulcer 
is healed. Also Cicatrix, si-kü'triks, pl 
Cicatrices, rik-a-tri'stz. — Cicatricula, Ci- 
catricle, sik-a-trik'0-la, sik'a-tri-kl, a. [L. 
cicatricula, dim. of eicatriz.] The germin- 
ating point in the embryo of a seed; the 
point in the yolk of an egg at which de- 
velopment is first seen, —Cicatrisive, sik’- 
n-tri-siv, a. Tending to promote the for- 
mation of a cicatrice.—Cicatrize, sik’a-triz, 
v t.—cicatrized, cicatrizing. To induce the 
formation of a cicatrice on; to heal up (a 
wound).—v.i. To become healed leaving a 
cicatrice; to skin over.—Cicatrizant, sik'n- 
tri-zant, n. That which cicatrizes; a medi- 
cine or application that promotes the for- 
mation of a cicatrice.—Cicatrization, sik’- 
a-tri-zä”shon, x The process of healing 
or forming n cicatrice —Cicatrose, sik'a- 
trós, a, Full of scars; scarry. 

Cicerone, sis.e-rú'ne; It. pron. ch@-chii-ri’- 


ni, n. [It., from Cicero, the Roman om- 
tor.] A name given by the Italians to the 


guides who show travellers the antiquities 
of the country; hence, in a general sense, 
one who explains the curiosities of a place; 
a guide, — Ciceronian, sis-e-rö’ni-an, a. 
Resembling the style of Cicero; eloquent. 
—Ciceronianism, sis-e-ro'ni-an-izm, n. The 
manner or style of Cicero; a Ciceronian 
‚hrase or form of expression. , 
ichoraceous, si k-o-rà'shus,a. [ L.cichoriwum, 
chicory.] Ilaving the qualities of or be- 
longing to plants of the succory orchicory 
amily. 

Cider, si'dér, n. [Fr. cidre, from L. sicera, 
Gr. sikera, strong drink, from Heb. sha- 
kar, to intoxicate.] A fermented, slightly 
alcoholic drink prepared from the juice of 
apples. — Ciderkin, si’der-kin, n. An in- 
ferior beverage made from apples after the 
juice has been pressed out for cider,— 
Cider-mill, n. A mill for crushing apples 
for making cider. _ d — 

Ci-devant, se-dé-von, a. [Fr. from ci=iei 
(from I. hiece), here, and devant, repre- 
senting L. de ab ante, lit. of from before.] 
Previous; former; at a former period. `. 

Ciel, Cieling, stl, scl'ing, n. Same as Ceil, 
Ceiling. — 

Cierge, scrj, — from L. cera, wax.] 
A candle carried in religious processions. 

Cigar, si-gür', n. [Fr. cigare, Sp. cigarro, 
originally the name of a kind of tobacco 
in Cuba.] A small roll of tobacco-leaf, 
with a pointed end for putting into the 
mouth, used for smoking. — Cigarette, 
sig-n-ret”,n. [Fr.dim, of cigare.] A little 
cut tobacco rolled up in tissue paper, used 
for smoking. 

Cilla, siVi-a, n. pl. [L. cilium, an eyelash. 
The hairs which grow from the margin o 
the eyelids; eyelashes; hairs or bristles 
situated on the margin of a vegetable 

; small, generally microscopic, hair- 
like vibratile processes which project from 

animal membranes, and have usually im- 

vortant functions.—Ciliary, sil'i-a-ri, a. 
longing to the eyelids or eyelashes; 


ù, Fr, ton; ng, sing; 


Cimbric, sim'brik, a. 


Cimolite, sim'ó-lit, n. [ 


Cincture, singk'tar, n. 


Cinder, sin'dér, n. 


‚Cinenchyma, si-nen’ki-ma, n. 





Cineraceous, 


vi, then; th, thin; 


pertaining to or performed by vibratile 
cilia (ciliary motion).—Cillate, Ciliate 
sil’i-ät, sil'i-üt-ed, a. Furnished with 
^U. bearing cilia.— Cililform, sil'i-i-forin, 
a. Having the form of cilia; very fine or 
slender, 

d Pertaining to the 
Cimbri, au ancient people of Europe, 


Y considered a North German 


Cimeter,? Cimiter,? sim'e-tér, sim'i-tér, n. 


A tá ar. ` 

erian, sim-mzri- 
tothe Cimmeriior —— tai 
people —— as ‚dwelling where the 
sun never shines, and perpet P 
reigns; hence, very dark fay — 
r. cimoli. 
Cimolus, Cimoli, or Argenticra, ond of the 
Cyclades.) A white, soft variety of clay, 
used by the ancients as a remedy for ery- 
sipelas and other inflammations, by tha 
moderns as a fuller’s earth. 


Cinchona, sin-kö’na, n. [From the Coun- 


tess of Chinchon, vice-queen of Peru, who 
was cured of fever by it in 1638, and assist- 
ed in spreading the remedy.) The name 
of a number of South American trees and 
shrubs, some of which yield the bark 
whence quinine is obtained; the bark of 
such trees, called also Peruvian bark.— 
Cinchonaceous, sin-kö-nä’shus, a. Cr- 
taining to cinchona or plants of allied 
zenera.—Cinchonic, sin-kon'ik, a. Of or 
»elonging to cinchona; derived from cin- 
chona; having the properties of cinchona. 
—Cinchonin, Cinchonine, sin'ko-nin, n. An 
alkaloid obtained from the bark of several 
species of cinchona, along with quinine, 
and one of the medicinal active principles 
of this bark, being valuable as a febrifuge. 
— Cinchonism, sin'kon-izm, n. A disturbed 
condition of the system the result of over- 
doses of cinchona or quinine, 
[L. cinctura, from 
cingo, cinctum, to gird, seen also in pre- 
cinct, succinct.) A belt, girdle, or some- 
thing similar; that which rings, encircles 
or incloses; inclosure; arch. a ring round 
a column —Cinctured, singk'türd,a. Girt 
with a cincture. 
1 [A. Sax. sinder, dross, 
einder=Icel, sindr, Sw. sinder, Dan. sin- 
der, sinner, a cinder; D. sintel, G. sinter.) 
A solid piece of matter remaining after 
havinz been subjected to combustion; es- 
pecially, a. piece of coal more or less com- 
jetely burnt, but not reduced to ashes.— 
indery,sin’der-i,a. Resembling cinders; 
containing cinders, or composed of them. 


Cinematograph, sin-e-mat'o-graf, n. [Gr. 


kinéma, motion, and -graph.] An ap- 
paratus by which a series of instantaneous 
photographs of something moving are 
shown in rapid succession so as to give 
the effect of reality. 

[Gr. kined, 


to move, and enchyma, infusion—en, in, 
cheö, to pour.] Bot. a tissue containing 
elaborated sap or latex.—Cinenchymatous, 
si-nen-kim'at-us, a. Pertaining to cinen- 
chyma; laticiferous. 

ereous, sin-e-rü'shus, si- 
n@ré-us, a. [L. cineraceus, cinereus, from 
cinis, cineris. ashes.] Like ashes; having 
the colour of the ashes of wood.— - 
aria, sin-e-rä’ri-a,n. [From the soft ashy 
white down on the surface of the leaves. 
The common and generic name of severa 
species of composite nun (chiefly South . 
African) many varieties of which are cul- 
tivated in our gardens.—Cinerary, sin'e- 
ra-ri, a. (L. cinerarius.] Pertain to 
ashes; a term applied to the urns in which 
the ashes of bodies which had been burn 
were deposited. — Cin 


(L. cineritius.] Having the 
colour or consistence of ashes; ash-gray; 
anat. a term — to the exterior or 


cinnabaris, 
Gr. kinnabari, a word of Eastern origin; 


w, wig; wh,whig; zh,azure. 
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Per. qinbdr.] Red sulphide of mercury, en-si, x. The state or quality of being 
which, when sublimed and used as a pig- circumambient. 
ment, is called vermilion; a red resinous 


move circularly; to circulate; to revolve.— 
Great cirele, a circle on a sphere having 


uice obtained from an East Indian tree 
ormerly used as an astringent: called 
also Drugon's-blood.— Cinnabaric, Cinna- 
ne, sin'un-bar-ik, sin'na-bar-in,a. Për- 
taining to cinnabar; consisting of cinna- 
bar or containing it. 
on, sinna-mon, m. [L. cinnamo- 
mum; from Gr. kinnamómon, through 
Phan. from Heb. kinnamon.] The inner 
bark of n tree of the laurel family, a native 
of Ceylon and other parts of tropical Asia, 
dried and having a. it smell, moder- 
ately pungent taste, with some degree of 
sweetness and astringency, being one of 
ue D en —— and restora- 
e spices,— ite cinnamon. CANELLA. 
—Cinnamic, omic, sin-nam’ik, sin- 
na-mom’ik, a. Pertaining to or obtained 
from cinnamon —C on-stone, m. 
variety of garnct of a cinnamon colour, 
ue, singk, n. [Fr., L. quinque, five.] A 
five: a word used in certain games.--Cinque- 
foll, n. LL. folium, a leaf.] An omament in 


4 


— — — ——— 


the pointed style ofarchitecture somewhat | 


resembling five leaves about a common cèn- 
tre, theaperturesof circular windows being 


often in this form; the name of Various | 


pun having quinate leaves, as the five- 
pU that &c.—Cinque.pace,n. A kind 


ce, the steps of which were regulated | 


by the number five. [Skak.}-Cirque-ports, | 


7.34. Five ports or havenson the southern 
shore of England, towards France, viz. 
Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and 


Sandwich, to which were afterwards added 
wW — Rye, and Seaford, all having 
roy 
condit of providing a certain number 
of ships in war nt their own expense. 
Cipher, stier, n. [O.Fr. cifre, Mod. Fr. 
hiffre, It. cifra, Ar. sifr, cipher, from Ar. 
r,empty.| The numerical character or 
figure 0 or nothing; numerical char- 
acter; some person or thing of no conste- 
quence, importance, or value; a monogram 
or literal device formed of the intertwined 
initials of a name; a kind of secret writ- | 
ing.—v.i. To use figures; to practise arith- | 
metic.— v.t. To write in occult or secret | 


€ 73. 

Cipolin, sip’ol-in, m. [It. cipollino, from | 
cipolla, an onion, from its being veined or | 
stratified like an onion.] A green marble 
from Rome, containing white zones. 

sip/pus, n. pl. Cippi, sip'pi. (L.] In 
a . 4 low column, generally rect- 
angular and sculptured, and often Lear- 
ing an inscription, serving ns a sepulchral 
monument, and occasionally as a 
oe rs p mo le] 

Circ, sérk, n. reus, 2 circle] A pre- 

historic stone circle. D 
,Sérkür,z. [Per, sarkir.] In India, 
3 /, a large portion of a province. 
Circean, ser-st’an, a. Pertaining to Circe, 
in Greck mythology a celebrated sorcer- 
ess, who transformed the companions of 
Ulysses into swine by a magical beverage; 
hence, fascinating but brutifying or pois- 
onous; magical. 
sér-sen'shi-an, a. [L. circenses, 
games of the circus.) Pertaining to the 
pene in Rome, or the games practised 
ere. 


Circinate, &cr'ei-nüt, a. [From L. circinus, 


a compass, a circle, from circus, a circle.) 
Bot. rolled up on itself like a shepherd's 
crook or bishop's crosier, as the fronds of 


ferns in a young state. 
Circle, Perl, n. L. cireulua, dim. of cir- 


px of particular privileges, on | 
on 


ns its centre the centre of the sphere: op- 
posed to a small or lesser circle. The 
equator is a great circle; any parallel of 
latitude a small circle, — Great circle sail- 
ing, the manner of conducting a vessel 
between one place and another so that 
her track may always be along or nearly 
along the arc of a great circle. —Polar cir- 
cles, the Arctic and the Antarctic circles 
234° from the respective poles.—Circled, 
sér'kld, a. Circular; round. [Shak.}—Cir- 
clet, sér'klet, n. A little circle; a ring- 
shaped ornament for the head; a chaplet; 
a headband, ee 
Circuit, sér'kit or serküt, n. [Fr. circuit, 
L. circuitus—circum, round, and eo, itun, 
togo.] Theact of moving or passing round; 
a circular journey; a revolution; the dis- 
tance round any space whether circular or 
otherwise; a boundary line encompassing 
an object; circumference; the journey of 
judges or other persons through certain 
appointed places for the purpose of hold- 
ing,courts or performing other stated 
duties; the district or portion of country 
in which a particular judge or judges hold 
courts and administerjustice; the arrange- 
ment by which a current of electricity is 
kept up between the two poles of a gul- 
vanic battery; the path of a voltaic cur- 
rent.—Circuitous, eér-kü'it-us, a. Having 
a roundabout or devious course; not direct; 
roundabout.—Circuitously, scr-kü'it-us-li, 
adv. In a circuitous manner.—Circuitous- 
ners, Circuity, sér-kü'it-us-nes, sér-kü'i-ti, 
n. The characteror condition of being cir- 
cuitous, 
Circular, ser’kü-ler, a. [L. circularis. Cin- 
cLE.) In the form of a circle; round; cir- 
cumscribed by a circle; passing over or 
forming a cirele, circuit, or round; ad- 
dressed to a number of persons having a 
common interest (a circular letter).—Cir- 
cular note, a note or letter of credit fur- 
nished by bankers to persons nbout to 
travel abroad, and which is payable at 
any one of a number of places.—Cirewar 
numbers, those whose powers terminate in 
the roots themselves, as 5 and 6, whose 
Equares are 25 and 36. — n. A letter, no- 
tice, or intimation, generally printed or 
multiplied by some other rapid process, of 
which a copy is sent to several persons on 
some common business,—Circularity, sér- 
kü-lar'i-ti, n. The state or quality of being 
circular; a circular form.— Circulate, sèr- 
kü-lát, v.i.—ecirculated, circulating. IL cir- 
culo, circulatum.] To move in a circle; to 
move round and return to the same point; 
to flow in the veins or channels of an or- 
ganism; to pass from one person or place 
to another; to be diffused.—v.t. To cause to 
pass from place to place or from person to 
person; to put about; to spread.—Circulat- 
ing or recurring decimala, interminate deci- 
mals in which two or more figures are con- 
tinually repeated.—Circulating library, a 
library the books of which circulateamong 
the subscribers, — Cir tion, sér-kn-lá'- 
shon,n. Theact of circulating or moving 
in a course which brings or tends to bring 
the moving body to the point where its 
motion began; the act of flowing through 
the veins or channels of an organism; 
recurrence in a certain order or series; 
the act of passing from place to place 
or from person to pereon (as of money, 
news, £c.); the extent to which anything 
is circulated (a newspaper with a large 
circulation); currency; circulating coin, 
or notes, bills, Se, current and represent- 


eus, a circle.) plane figure, compre- | ing coin. — Circulative, sér’kQ-li-tiv, a. 
hended by a single curve line, called its | Circulating; causing circulation. — Circu- 
erence,every part of which is equal- lator, sór'kü-la-tér, n. One who or that 

t from a point within it called | which circulates: epecifically applied to a 

centre; the line bounding or forming | circulating decimal fraction. — Circula- 

such a , or something Sa a similar | tory, serkü-la-to-ri, a. Passing round a 
form; a ring; a round body; compass; cir- | certain circuit; circular.—C able, sér’- 
cuit; n series (as of actions) ending where | kü-la-bl, a. Capable of being circulated, 
it an ending where one began; a | or put in circulation, as coins, bank-notes, 

number of calars regarded as hav- | &c. 

ing a point; a number of persons | Circumambient, sċr-kum-am'bi-ent, a. [L. 
ted by some tie; a e; a set. | circum, around, and ambio, to go about.) 
—v.t.—circled, circling. To encircle; to | Surrounding; encompassing; inclosing or 
encompass; to ; to inclose; to on sides, as the air about the 
move round; to round.—v.i. earth.— Circumambiency, ser-kum-am’bi- 
Fate, far, fat, fall; më, met, her; pine, pin; nite, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; 


| 


Circumambulate, sér-kum-am'bü-lát, v. 
[ L. circum, around, and ambulo, to walk. 
lo walk round about. — Circumam 
tion, sér-kum-am'bü-là"shon, n. The act 
of circumambulating. 

Circumcise, serkum-siz, v.t.—circunicieed, 
circumcising. [L. eireumeıdo, circumeisum 
—circum, about, and cado, to cut.) To cut 
off the prepuce or foreskin of, a ceremony 
or rite among the Jews, Mohammedans, 
and others.—Circumciser, serkum-siz-tr, 
x. One who performs circumcision.—Cir- 
cumcision, «c r-kum-si'zhon,m. The act of 
circumcising à 

Circumference, sér-kum"'fér-ens, n. [L. cir- 
cumferentia — circum, round, and fero, to 
carry.] "The line that bounds a circle or 
any recular curvilinear figure; periphery; 
measure round a circular or spherical body, 
—Circumferential, ser-kum’ier-en”shal, a, 
Pertaining to the cireumference.—Circum- 
ferentor, sér-kum'fér-en-téer, n. An in- 
strument used by surveyors for taking 
angle s, now almost superseded by the the- 
odolite. 

Circumilect, sorkum-flekt, ot, [L. circum, 
round, and jlecto, Jexum, to bend.) To 
bend round: to cireumilex.—Circumflex, 
sérkum-ticks, n. A wave of the voice, 
embracing both a rise and a fall on the 
same syllable; an accent placed only ou 
long vowels, and indicating different 
things in different languages. In Gre 
it is marked by the signs ^ and ^, in 
French and some other Tanguages hy the 
sign ^.—«. Term for the above accent; 
anat. applied to several curved parts in 
the body.—.£. To mark or pronounce with 
the circumflex, 

Circumfiuence, sór-kum^flu-ens, n. [L. eir- 
cunpluens—circwn round, and ffuo,to fow.) 
A tlowing round on all sides; an inclosure 
of waters. — Cireumtfluent, Cir uous, 
ecr-kum’fin-ent, sér-kum‘tiy-us, a. Flov- 
ing round; surrounding as a fluid, 

Circumfuse, ser-kum-füz', v.t.—circumfused, 
circumfusing. |L. eircumfundo, cireum- 

fusus—circiin, round, and fundo, pu to 
pour.] To pour round; to spread round. 
| Mil.) — Circumfusile, sér-kum-fü'zil, a. 
Ve ie of being poured or spread rou 
—Circumfusion, sér-kurn-fü'zhon, n. The 
net of circumfusing; state of being. 


| Circursgyrate, sér-kum-ji‘rit, vt. and £ 


L. circum, round, and gyro, to turn, from 
gyrus, n circle.] To roll or tum round.— 
Circumgyration, scr-kum’ji-ra”slon, m. 


—* act of circumgyrating; a circular mo- 
ion. È 
Circumjacent, ser-kum-jä’sent, a. [L. eir- 
cumjacens — circum, round, and jacco, to 
Del Lying round; bordering on every 
side.— Circumjacence, Circumjacency, Er- 
kum jà'sens, sér-kum-já'sen-s8, n. Stateor 
condition of being circumjacent, 
Circumlittoral, sér-kum-lit'o-ral, a. IL 
circum, round, and littus, littoris, the 
shore.] About or adjoining the shore. 
Circumlocution, sér'kum-lo-kü"ghon, n. 
circum, round, and locutio, a 5 ng 
loquor, to speak.] A roundabout w of 
speaking; the use of more words tha 
necessary toexpress an idea; a pu duet, 
—Circumlocutory, sér-kum-lok'ü-to-ri, a. 
Exhibiting circumlocution ; periphrastie, 
Circummure, sér-kum-miir’, v.t. [L. gp 
cum, round, and murus, n wall o wall 
round; to encompass with a wall. [Shak] 
Circumnavigate, kcér-kum-nav'i-gAt, v.L— 
circumnavigated, circunnavigating. Il. 
eireumnavigo—eircum, round, and na 

to sail, from navis, a ship.) To rail ` 
to pass round by water (the globe, an is- 
land, Zei — Circumnavigable, sér-kum- 
navi-ga-bl, a. Capable of being cireum- 
navigated or sailed round.--Circumna 
tion, sér-kum-nnv'i-grü"shon, n, The act 
of eailing round. —Circumnavigator, sér- 
kum-navi-gá-ter, vn. One who circumnayi- 
gates: generally ap licd to one who has 
sailed round the globe. 

ircumpolar, sér-kum-polér, a. Surround- 
inz either pole of the earth or heavens. 
Circumscisslle, scr-kum-sis’sil, a. [Ja cir- 


cum, round, and scíndo, scissum, to cut.) 
Bot. opening or divided by a transverse 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. t 
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circular line: a term applied to a mode 
of dehiscence in some fruits, as in the hen- 
bane, monkey-pot, Er, 
umscribe, serkum-skrib, v.t.—circum- 
scribed, circumscribing, (li. eircumseribo 
—circum, round, and seribo, to write.) To 
inscribe or draw a line round; to mark out 
certam bounds or limits for; to inclose 
within certain limits; to limit, bound, con- 
fine, restrain (authority &c.), —Circum:cri- 
bable, sör-kum-skrib/a-bl, a. Capable of 
being cireumscribed, —Circumscriber, sër- 
um-skrib’ér, n. One who or that which 
circumscribes,-Cireumscription, sér-kum- 
skrip'shon, ». The act of circumscribing 
orstate of being circumscribed; limitation; 
restriction; also a periphery or circnm- 
ference.—Circumecr ptive, scr-kum-skrip'- 
tiv, a.. Circumscribing or tending to cir- 
cumseribe; limiting; restricting. [Mil] 
Circumspect, «irkum-spekt, e. LL. circum- 
spectus — circum, round, and specto, to 
look.) Examining carefully all the cir- 
cumstances that may affect à determina- 
tion; watchful on all sides; wary; vigilant; 
pradent; cautious.—Circumspection, sér- 
um-spek'shon, n. The quality of being 
circumspect; observation of the truo posi- 
tion of circumstances; watchfulness; vigil- 
ance; Wariness; caution, — Circumspec- 
tive,t scér-kum-spek'tiv, a. Circumspect; 
cautious,—Circumspectly, serkum-spekt- 
li, adv. In a circumspect manner; cau- 
tiously; watchfully. — Circumspectness, 
sérkum-spekt-nes, n. Circumspection. 
Circumstance, str’ kum-stans, 2. [L. cù- 
cumstantia, from circwnstans, standing 
about—cireum, round, and sto, to stand. ] 
Something attending, appendant, or rela- 
tive toa fact or case; something incidental; 
some fact giving rise to a certain pre- 
sumption, or tending to afford some evi- 
dence; detail; incident; event; pl. situn- 
tion; surroundings; state of things; es- 
pecially, condition in regard to wordly 
estate,--v.t. circumstanced, eircumstancing. 
To place in a particular situation or in 
certain surroundings: usually in pp.— 
Circumstantial, sér-kum-stan'shal, a. Con- 
rekt, in or pertaining to circumstances; 
attending; incidental; relating to, but not 
essential; exhibiting all the circumstances 
(account or recital); minute; particular; 
obtained or inferred from the circum- 
stances of the case; not direct or positive 
(circumstantial evidence).—n. Something 
incidental and of subordinate importance: 
opposed to essential, — Circumstantiality, 
sér-kum-stan'shi-al"i-ti, n. The quality of 
being circumstantial; minuteness; fulness 
of detail, — Circumstantially, sér-kum- 
stan’shal-li, adv. In a circumstantial 
manner; minutely; in full detail; indirect- 
ly; not positively.—Circumstantiate, sér- 
kum-stan'shi-át, v.t. To contirm by circum- 
stances; to describe circumstantially or in 
full detail. 
Circumvallate,t s¢r-kum-val ‘lit, nt [L. 
eireum, round, and vallum, a rampart.] 
To surround with a rampart,—Circumval- 
lation, sér-kum'val-là"shon, n. The act of 
surrounding with a rampart; a line of 
field fortifications consisting of a rampart 


or t with a trench, surrounding a 
besieged place or a camp. s 
Circumvent, sér-kum-vent', v.t. [L. cir- 
cumvenio, circunventum—circum, about, 
and venio, to come.] To gain advantage 
over by artfulness, stratagem, or decep- 
tion; to defeat or get the better of by cun- 
ning; to outwit; to overreach.—Circum- 
vention, sér-kum-ven'shon, n. ‘The act of 
circumventing; outwitting or overreach- 
ing; stratagem.—Circumventive, sér-kum- 
vent'iv, a. Tending or designed to cir- 
cumvent. — Circumventor, scr-kum-vent’- 
ér,n. One who circumvents. 
Circumvolve, s^r-kum-volv', pt —circum- 
volved, circumvolving. [L. circum, round, 
volvo, volutwm, to roll.] To turn or 
causo to roll round; to cause to revolve.— 
Circumvolution, sér-kum ' vo-In"shon, n. 
A rolling or being rolled round; one of 
the windings of a thing wound or twisted; 
a convolutión; a roundabout procedure, 
sgér'kus, n. pl 808, sér’kus-ez, 
[L.]. Among the ancient Romans a kind 
of theatre or amphitheatre adapted for 


ch, chain; ch, Se. loch;  g, go; 


= eege 


j, job; 


horse-races, the exhibition of athletic ex- 
ercives, contests with wild beasts, &c.; in 
modern times, n place of amusement 
where feats of horsemanship and acro- 
batic displays form the principal enter- 
tuinment. : p 

Cirque, sérk, n. [Fr., a circle, n circus.] A 
circus; a kind of circular valley among 
mountains; an amy hitheatre. 

Cirrhosis, sir-ro’sis, n. [Gr. kirrhos, orange- 
tawny, from the appearance of the dis- 
eased liver.] A disease consisting of di- 
minution aud —— CE the liver, often 
geen in drunkards, —Cirrhotic, sir-rot‘ik, 
a. Affected with or having the character 
of cirrhosis, ac 

Cirribranch, Cirribranchiate, sir'ri-hrangk, 
sir-ri-branz'ki-àt, a. (L.cirrus, a tendril, 
and branchie, gills.) Having tendril-hke 
gills: aterm applied to certain molluscs. 
—Cirriferous, Cirrigerous, sir-rif ¢r-us, sir- 
rij‘ér-us,a. Possessing cirri. —C orm, 
sivri-form, a. Formed like a tendril.— 
Cirrigrade, sir'ri-zrád, a. [L. pradior, to 
go.] Moving by means of tendril-like ap- 
pendages.—Cirriped, sir'ri-ped,n. [L. cir- 
vus, and pes, pedis, the foot.] A member 
of an order of lower crustaceous animals, 
so called from the cirri or filaments with 
which their transformed feet are fringed. 
—Cirrose, Cirrous, sir^rós, sir'rus, a. Lot. 
having a cirrus or tendril; resembling 
tendrils or coiling like them. Written 
also Cirrhose, Cirrhous.—Cirrus, sirrus, n. 

1. Cirrl, sirri. A tendril; a long thread- 
ike organ by which a plant climbs; a soft 
curled filamentary appendage to parts 
serving as the feet of certain lower ani- 
mals, as barnacles, and the jaws of certain 
fishes; one of the forms which clouds ns- 
sume; a light fleecy cloud at a high eleva- 
tion, cirro-cumulus and cirro-stratus be- 
ing intermediate forms partaking partly 
of this character, partly of that of the 
cumulus and stratus, ; 

Cisalpine, sis-al'pin, a. [L. cis, on this 
side, and Alpes, Alps.] On this side of the 
Alps, with regard to Rome; tha£ is, on the 
south of the Alps, —Cisatlantic, sis-at-lan’- 


tik, a. Being on this side of the Atlantic’ 


Ocean.—Cismontane, sissmon'tán, a. Ex- 
isting on this side of the mountains; spe- 
cifically, on this side the Alps: opposed to 
Ultramontane.—Cispadane, sis'pa-dün, a. 
IL. Padus, the river Po.] On this side of 
the Po, with regard to Rome; that is, on 
the south side. A 

Ciselure, scz'lür, a, [Fr., from ciseler, to 
carve or engrave witha chisel.]- The art or 
operation of chasing; chased metal work. 

Cisleu, sis lo, n. Same as Chisleu. 

Cissoid, sis'soid, n. (Gr. kissos, ivy.] Geom. 
a particular variety of curve invented Md 
the Greek geometer Diocles. — Cissoidal, 
sis-soid'al, a. Pertaining to the cissoid. 

Cist, sist, n. [L. cista, Gr. Liste, a chest. 
Chest is another form of this word.] A 
place of interment of an early or prehis- 
toric period, consisting of a stone chest 
formed of two parallel rows of stones fixed 
on their ends, and covered by similar 
flat stones, —Cistella, sis-tel'la, n. (L., a 

casket, dim. of cista, a box.] Bot. the cap- 
sular shield of some lichens. 

Cistercian, sis-tér’shi-an, x. A member of 
n religious order, which takes its name 
from its original convent, Cistercium or 
Citeaux, near Dijon, where the society was 
founded in 1098, x 

Cistern, sis’tern, m. [L. cisterna, from 
cista, a chest.] An artificial reservoir or 
receptacle for holding water, beer, or 
other liquor. - 

Cistus, sis'tus, n. [Gr. kistos.] The rock- 
rose, the name of European plants of vari- 
ous species, some of them beautiful ever- 
green flowering shrubs, ornamental in 
gardens. 

Citadel, sit'a-del, n. [Fr. citadelle. Same 
origin as city.] A fortress or castle in or 
near a city, intended to keep the inhabi- 
tants in subjection, or, in case of a siege, to 
form a final point of defence. 

Cite, sit, r.t.—cited, citing. |Vr. citer, from 
L. cito, citare, freq. of cico, to call, to 
summon; seen also in excite, incite, re- 
cite.) To call upon officially or authori- 
tatively to appear; to summon before a 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


su, then; th, thin; 





n or tribunal; to quote, adduce, or 
ring forward; to refer to in support, 
proof, or confirmation (to cite an uutho- 
rity).—Citable, sit'a-bl, a. Capable of be- 
ing cited or quoted.—Cital, si'tal; n. The 
act of citing to appear; a summons; men- 
tion; quotation?; citation?.—Citation, si- 
oi On, ¡Asummons; an official call or 
a person to appear, as in 
a court; the act of citing a oo faced: from 
a book or person; the passage or words 
quoted; quotation, — Citatory, si'ta-to-ri, 
a. Having the power or form of citation. 
— Citer, sitér, n. One who cites. 

Cithara, sith’a-ra, n. [L., from Gr. kiti- 
ara, whence gittern, guitar.) An ancient 
stringed instrument resembling the more 

modern cittern or guitar. — Ci x 
sith'ar-ist, n. A player on the cithara.— 
Citharistic, sith-ar-ist'ik, a. Pertaining 
to the cithara. — Cithern, Cittern, sith’- 
ern, sit'térn, n. An old instrument of 
the guitar kind, strung with wire instead 
of gut. 

Citizen, kc. Cırr. 

Citron, sit'ron, n. [Fr. citron, from Ji. cit- 
reum, from citrus, the lemon or citron.] 
The fruit of the citron-tree, a la el äre 
of lemon; the tree itself.—Citric, sit'rik, 
a. Belonging to or derived from lemons 
orcitrons.—Citrie acid, the acid of lemons, 
used for making cooling drinks, and as a 
discharge in calico-printing.—Citrine, sit- 
rin, a. [L. citrinus, from citrus, a lemon 
or citon) Like a citron or lemon; of a 
lemon colour; yellow or greenish-yellow. 
—Citrine ointment, the ointinent of nitrate 
of mercury.—n. Lemon colour; a yellow 
pellucid variety of quartz. 

Cittern, sit'térn, n. CITHARA. 

City, siti, n. |Fr. cité, from L. civitas, 
civitatis, a city, state, from civis, a citizen, 
whence also civil.) In a general sense, a 
large and important town; in a narrower 
sense and as regards Great Britain, a 
town corporate that is or has been the 
seat of a bishop and of a cathedral church; 
in the United States an incorporated town 
governed by a mayor and aldermen; the 
inhabitants of a city pepe ME n Per- 
taining to a city.—Citied, sit'id, a. Be- 
longing to a city; having the qualities of 
a city; covered with cities,— Citizen, sit'i- 
zen, n. IO. B. citezcin, from O.Fr. citeain, 
citewn, c. (Mod. Fr. citoyen), from cité, a 
city. The s is a corruption of the old 
symbol used for y.) The native of a city, 
or an inhabitant who enjoys the freedom 
and privileges of the city in which he re- 
sides; a member of a state with full poli- 
tical privileges.—a. Having the qualities 
of a citizen; town-bred.—Citizenize, sit'i- 
zen-iz, v.t. To make a citizen; to admit 
to the rizhts and privileges of a citizen.— 
Citizenship, sit'i-zen-ship,n. The state or 
principles of a citizen. 
ive, siv, n. [Fr. cive, L. cepa, an onion.) 
A small perennial plant of the same genus 
^s the leek and onion, cultivated in kit- 
chen-gardens as a pot-herb. 

Civet, sivet,n. [Fr. civette, It. zibetto, from 
Ar. zabad,the substance civet.] A strong- 
smelling substance taken from the anal 
glands of the civet-cats, and —— a 
perfume; the animal that yields this sub- 
stance.—v.t, To scent with civet.—Civet- 
cat,n. The name of several carnivorous 
mammnals natives of N. Africa and Asia, 
having a gland near the anus containing 
the peculiar odoriferous fatty substance 
called civet. 

Civic, sivik, a. [L. civicua, from civis, a 
citizen; whence also city.] Pon to 
a city or citizen; relating to civil atfairs 
or honours.—Civic c Rom. antiq. a 
crown or garland of oak leaves bestowed 
on a soldier who had saved the life of a 
citizen in battle.—Civil, sivil, a. [L. civ- 
ilia, from civia.] Wed, to the commu- 
nity, or to the POET t overnment of 
the citizens and subjects of a state (civil 
rights, government, &c.); political; muni- 
cipal or private, as opposed to criminal; not 
ecclesiastical or military; exhibiting some 
refinement of manners; civilized; courte- 
ous; obliging; well bred; affable; polite. 
— Civil engineering, that branch of en- 
gineering which relates to the f of 
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roads, bridges, railroads, canals, aque- | 
ducts, harbours, &c.—Ciril law, the law of 
a state, city, or country; more specifically, 
the Roman law, the system of law which 
vailed in the Roman Empire, and has 
argely influenced modern systems.-—Civil | 
list, a yearly sum of money allotted to the 
sovereign of Britain, mainly for the ex- | 
»nses of the royal household, pensions, | 
c.— Civil service, that branch of the pub- | 
lic service in which the non-military em- | 
ployees of a government are engaged, or 
those persons collectively.—Civil war, a | 
war between the people of the same state. | 
—Civil year, the tropical or solar year.— 
Civilly, sivilli, adv. In a civil manner; 
as regurds civil rights or privileges; polite- 
ly; courteously; in a well-bred manner.— 
vilian, si-vili-an, ». One skilled in the 
Roman or civil law; one whose pursuits 


Clam, klam, n. 


Sax. clam, mud, clay, that which is clam- 
my; Dan. klam, clammy, klamme, to clog.] 
To clog with glutinous or Viscous matter, 
—rv.tt To be glutinous or moist; to stick 
like clammy matter or moisture.—Clam- 
my, klam'mi, a. Viscous; adhesive; soft 
and sticky; glutinous; tenacious,—Clam- 
mily, klam'mi-li, adv. Ina clammy man- 
ner. —Clamminess, klam'mi-nes, n. The 
stateof being clammy or viscous; viscosity; 
stickiness. 

{Shortened from clamp, 
the former name, given from the firmness 
with which some of these animals adhere 
to rocks. CrLawr] The popular name of 
certain bivalvular shell-fish, of several 
genera and many species,— Clam-shell, n. 
he shell of a clam 


Clamant, klam'ant, a. [Crarw.]. Clamor- 


ous; beseechinz; pressing; urgont; crying. 


are those of civil life, not military or cler- | Clamber, klam’ber, v.i. [O.E. clamer, clam- 


^ 


ical.—Civility, si-vil'i-ti, n. [L. civitas, 
from civilis.] The state of being civilized); | 
good breeding; politeness, or an act o 
politeness; courtesy; kind attention.— 
Vilizable, sivil.iz-a-bl, a, Capable of 
being civilized.—Civilization, siv'il-iz-i"- 


shon, n. The act of civilizing, or state of | Clamour, 


being civilized; the state of being refined 
in manners from the rudeness of savage 
life, and improved in arts and learning.— 
ize, sivil-iz, v.t.—civilized, civilizing. 
| Fr, civiliser, formerly also civilizer.] To 
reclaim from a savage state; to introduce 
order and civic organization among; to 
refine and enlighten; to elevate in social 
life. —Ci sivilizd, p. and a. Pos- 
sessing some culture or refinement; re- 
fined; cultivated.—Civilizer, siv'il-iz-ér, n. 
One who or that which civilizes or tends 
to civilize. 
Clachan, klacA'an, n. [Gacl. from clach, a 
stone.) In Scotland, a small village or 


nlet. 

Clack, klak, r.i. [An imitative word; comp. 
Fr. claque, a clap or clack; D. kakken, to 
clap; E. clap, crack.) To make a sudden 
sharp noise, as by striking or cracking; to 
rattle; to utter sounds or words rapid] 
and continually, or with sharpness at | 
abruptness.—v.t. To causeto make a sharp, 
short round; to clap; to speak without | 
thought; to rattleout.—n. A sharp, abrupt | 
sound, continually repeated; a kind of 

small windmill for frightening birds, con- 

tinual talk; prattle.—Clacker, klak'ér, n. 
One who or that which dacks — Clack- 
dish, n. A dish formerly used by mendi- 
cants, with a cover, which they clacked to 
excite notice. [Shak.]—Clack.valve, n. A 

valve —— with a single flap, hinged 
at one cdge. 

Clad, klad, pp. Clothed. ` ` 
Claim, klüm, v.t. [O.Fr. claimer, from L. 
clamo, clamare, to shout, whence also 
clamour, acclaim, acclamation, exclaim, re- 
claim, &c.] To ask or seek to obtain by 
virtue of authority, right, or suppose] 
right; to assert a right to; to demand as 
due.—v.i. To be entitled to a thing; to 
have a right; to derive a right; to assert 
claims; to put forward claims.—n. A de- 
mand of a right or supposed right; & call- 
ing on another for something due or su 

to be due; a right to claim or de- 
mand; a title to anything; the thing 


claimed or demand specifically, in 
America, Australia, &c., a piece of land 
allotted to one. — able, kläm’a-bl, a. 


Capable of being claimed or demanded as 
due. — Claimant, Claimer, kläm’ant, 
klüm'ér, n. A person who claims; one who 
demands anything as his right.— Claim. 
Having no claim. 


voi'ant, a. Of or Det 
ng clairvoyance. — 
Clairvoyante, klar-vorant, n, Amanor 


taini 
woman in a certai of mesmerism, 
u —— state the subject is said to see 


Clam,t klamn, ade clamming. [A. 
pine, piu; 


Fate, für, fat, foll; m6, met, her; 


mer, akin to clam, to adhere, clamp, and 
climb.) To climb with difficulty or with 
hands and feet; to rise up steeply (Tenn.)t. 
—v.t.t To ascend by climbing: to climb 


with difficulty. [Shak.J—n. The act of | 


—— or climbing with dithculty. | 


cry, from clamo, to cry out, whence E. | 
claim.) A great outcry; vociferation made 
by a loud human voice continued or re- 
peated, or by a number of voices; loud 
complaint; urgent demand; loud and con- 
tinued noise.—v.t. To utter ina loud voice; | 
to shout. —tu:i. To make n clamour; to | 
utter loud soundsor outcries; to vociferate; 
to make importunate complaints or de- | 
mands, — Clamourer, klam'érér, n. One 
who clamours.—Clamorous, klam'ér-us, «t. 
Making a clamour or outcry; noisy; vocif- 
erous; loud.—Clamorously, klam'ér-us-li | 
adv. In a clamorous manner; with loud | 
noise or words. —Clamorousness, klam’cr- | 
us-nes, n. The state or quality of being 
clamorous, 

lamp, klamp, n. [Most closely connected 
with L.G. and D. klamp, Dan. klampe, G. 
klampe, a clamp; from root seen in E. 
climb, clamber, clem (to pinch with hun- 
ger), clam.) Something rigid that fastens 
or binds; a piece of wood or metal fasten- 
ing two pieces together, or strencthening 
any framework; an instrument of wood or 
metal used by joiners, &c,, for holding | 
pieces of timber closely together until the 
glue hardens.—»v.t. To fasten with clamps; 
to fix a clamp on. 


Clamp, klamp, n. [Imitative; comp. clank, 


clink.) A —— footstep or tread; a tramp. 
—v.i. To tread heavily. (Thack.] 


Clan, klan, n. [Gael. and Ir. clann, family, 


tribe] A race; a family; a tribe; the 
common descendants of the same progeni- 
tor, under the patriarchal control of à | 
chief; a clique, sect, society, or body of 
persons closely united by some common 
interest or pursuit.—Clannizh, klan’ish, a. 
Imbued with the feelings, sentiments, and 
prejudices peculiar to clans; blindly de- 
voted to those of one’s own clan, set, or lo- 
cality, and illiberal towards others, — 
Clannishly, klan'ish-li, adv. In a clannish 
manner. — Clannishness, klan'ish-nes, n, 
The state or quality Of being clannish.— 
Clanship, klan'ship, n. A state of union, 
ns in a family or clan; an association un- 
der a chieftain.—Clansman, klanz'man, n. 
A member of a clan. 


4. clandea- 


ty.t klan-des’tin-nes 
klan-des-tin'i-ti, n. Fhe state or quality of 


k 

, 

akin to clank, clink, clack; G. klingen, to 
sound; Dan. Sw. G. klang, D. klank, a 
sound; L. clangor, Gr. — A loud 
sound produced from solid — a 
sion 


note, not, möte; 


amer, n, [L. clamor, an out- | 


tübe, tub, bull; 


clangour; having a hard or ringing sound. 
—Clangour, klang’gér, m. [Directly from 
L. clangor.) A sharp, ard, ringing sound 
as of a trumpet, 

Clank, klangk, n. [CrANo.] The loud sound 


made by collision of metallic or other . 


similarly sounding bodies (as chains, iron 
armour, &c.): generally expressing a less 
resounding sound than clang, and a deeper 
and stronger sound than clink. —v,£ To 
cause to sound with a clank,—u.í. To so 
with or give out «a clank. 

Clap, klap; v.t.—clapped or elapt (pret. & 

uh clapping. [Same as leel. and Sw. 

lappa, Dan, klappe, D. and L.G. klappen, 
to clap, to pat, &c.; perhaps imitative of 
sound.] To strike with a quick motion; to 
slap; to thrust; to drive together; to shut 
hastily: followed by to (to elap tothe door); 
to place or put by n. hasty or sudden mo- 
tion (to clap the hand to the mouth, to 
clap spurs to a horse).—To clap hands, to 
strike the palms of the hands together, as 
a mark of applause or delight.—To clap 
the wings, to tlap them, or to strike them 
together so ns to make a noise.—To clap 
hold of, to seize roughly aud suddenly.— 
r.i. To come together suddenly with noise; 
to clack; to strike the hands to "ether in 
applause, — ». A collision of bodies with 
noise; a bang; a slap; a sudden act or 
motion (in phrase at a clap, that is ata 
blow, all at once); a burst or peal of thun- 
der; a striking of hands to express appre 
bation. — Clapper, klap'ér, n. A person 
who claps or applauds by clapping; that 
which claps or strikes, as the tongue of a 
bell; a kind of small noisy windmill to 
scare birds.—Clap-net, n. A net fortaking 
larks and other sinall birds, which 1s made 
to fold smartly over on itself by the pull- 
ing of astring.—Clap-sill, n, The bottom 
part of the frame on which the lock-gates 
of docks, &c., shut. — Clap-trap, n. An 
artifice or device to elicit applause or gain 
popularity; hich own sentiments or other 
rhetorical device by which a person 
ders to an audience; bunkum.—a. Design- 
ing or designed merely to catch applause. 

Claque, klak, n. [Fr., from claquer, to cla; 
the hands, to applaud.] A name appl 
collectively to a set of men who in theatres 
(as in those of Paris) are regularly h 
to applaud the piece or the actors.— 
Claqueur, kluk-ér, n, [Fr.] A member of 
ine claque, one hired to publicly applaud 
a theatrical piece. 

Clarence, k iP ons; n. [After the Duke of 
Clarence, William IV.) A close four- 
heeled carriage, with inside seats for four 

Clarenceux, Clarencieux, klar’en-sü, m. 
(Said to be from the Duke of Clarence, son 
of Edward ILL, who first held the office.] 
In Great Britain, the second king-at-arms, 
inferior only to the Garter. 

Clare-obscure,t klär’ob-skür, n. [L. clarus, 
clear, and obscurus, obscure.) Paint. light 
and shade; chiaroscuro. 3 

Claret, klaret, n. [Fr. clairet, from clair, 
clear; It. claretto.) The name given in 
England to the red wines of the 
deaux district.—a. Having the colour of 
claret wine. —Claret-cup, n. A summer 
beverage, composed of iced claret, a little 
brandy, and a slice or two of lemon er 
other Havouring ingredients.—Claret-Jug, 
n. A fancy glass or silver decanter, wit 
lip and handle, for holding claret. ` 

Clarify, klari-fi, v.t.—clarified, cla 
[Fr. clarifier, from L. clarificare rut, 
clear, facio, to make.] To make clear; tv 
purify from feculent matter; to defecate; 
to tine (liquor).—v.i. To grow or 
clear or free from feculent matter; to be 
come pure, as liquors.—Clarifier, k 
er,n. One who or that which clarifies or 
purifies; a vessel in which liquor is clari- 
fied, — Clarification, klar’ i-fi-kä”shon, n. 
The act of clarifying; particularly the 
clearing or fining: of liquid substances from 
all feculent matter. S 

Clarinet, Clarionet, klar'i-net, klar'i-on-e 
n. [Fr. clarinctte — L. clarus, clear.) 
wind-instrument of music, made of ' 
and similar in shape to the oboe, having a 
fixed mouthpioce,containing a reed, w 
forms the upper joint of the instrument. 
—Clarion, i-on, n. [L.L. clario, clari- 
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onis, a clarion, Fr. clairon, from L. clarus 
clear, from its clear sound.] A kind of 
trumpet whose tube is narrower and tone 
more acute and shrill than that of the 
common trumpet, 

Clash, klash, v.i. [An imitative word; comp. 
D. kletsen, G. klatschen, Dan. klateche, to 
clap.) To make a loud, harsh noise, as 
from violent or sudden collision; to dash 
against an object with a loud noise; to 
come into violent collision; Jig. to act with 
opposite power or in a contrary direction; 
to meet in opposition (their opinions and 
their interests clash together). —v.t. To 
strike against with sound; to strike noisily 
together.—n. The noise made by the mect- 
ing of bodies with violence; a striking 
together with noise; collision or noisy col- 
lision of bodies; Ag, opposition; contradic- 
tion, as between diflering or contending 
interests. 

Clasp, klasp, n. [Dy metathesis for O.E. 
elapse, to clasp, claps, a clasp: allied to 
O.E. clip, to embrace, in the same way as 

rasp, to grip, and gripe.] A catch to 
old something together; a hook for fasten- 
ing, or for holding together the covers of 

a book, or the different parts of a garment, 
ofa belt, &c.; a clinging, grasping, or enm- 
bracing; a close embrace.—v.t. To shut or 
fasten together with a clasp; to catch and 
hold by twining or embracing; to sur- 
round and cling to; to embrace closely; 
to catch with the arms or hands; to grasp 
—v.i.t To cling. [Shak.|—Clasper, klas'per, 
n. Ono who or that which clasps —Clasp- 

fe, n. <A knife the blade of which 
folds into the handle. 

[L. classis, 2 class.] An 

order or rank of persons; a number of per- 

sons in society supposed to have some re- 
semblance or equality in rank, eduention, 
property, talents, and the like; a number 
of pupils in a school, or students in a col- 
lege, of the samo standing or pursuing 
the same studies; nat, hist. à large group 
of plants or animals formed by the union 
or association of several orders,—v.t. To 
arrange in a class or classes; to rank 
together; to refer to a class or group; to 
classify. — v.i. To be arranged or classed 
—Classible, klas'i-bl, og Capable of being 
classed.— Classic, klas'ik a. (L. classicus, 
pertaining to the first or highest of the 
classes or political divisions into which 
the Roman people were ancient] y divided, 
hence the use of the word in reference to 
writers] An author of the first rank; a 
writer whose style is pure, correct, and 
refined: primarily, a Greek or Roman 
author of this character; a literary pro- 
duction of the first class or rank; the clas- 
sics, specifically, the literature gf ancient 

Greece and Kome,.—a. Same as Classical 

Classical, klas'ik-al, a. Pertaining to 

writers of the first rank; being of the first 

order; more specifically relating to Greek 
and Koman authors of the first rank or 
estimation; pessime to ancient. Greece 
or Rome; relating to localities associated 
with great ancient or modern authors, or 
to scenes of great historical events; pure, 

chaste, correct, or refined (taste, style, &c.}. 

—Classic orders, arch. the Doric, Ionic, 

and Corinthian orders. — Classicalism, 

klas'ik-al-izm,n. A classic idiom or style; 
classicism; art, close adherence to the 
rules of Greck or Roman art.—Classical- 
ist, klasik-al-ist, n. A devoted admirer 
of classicalism: one who scrupulously ad- 
heres to the canons of Greek or Roman 
art. — Classicality, Classicalness, klas-i- 
kal'i-ti, klasik-al-nes, n. The quality of 
being classical.—Classically, klas'ik-al-li, 

«lv. Ina classical manner; according to 

the manner of classical authors.— Classic- 

ism, klas'i-sizm, n. A classic idiom or 
style.—Classicist, klas'i-sist, n. One versed 

in the classics.—Classify, klas'i-fi, v.t.— 

el E Kerg, [L. classis, a class, 

and facio, to make.) To arrange in a class 
or classes; to arrange in sets or ranks ac- 
cording to some method founded on com- 
mbn characteristics in the objects so ar- 
ranged. —Classifiablo, klas'i-fi-a-bl. a. Cap- 
able of being classified. — Classi 
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bring together those beings or things 
which most resemble each other, and to 
separate those that differ; distribution 
into sets, sorts, or ranks.—Cl catory, 
klasi-fi-ka-to-ri, a. Belonging to classiti- 
cation; concerned with classifying.—C. 
sifier, klasi-fi-ér, n. One who classifies.— 
Class-fellow, Class-mate, n. One of the 
same class at school or college. 

Clathrate, klath’rät,a. [L. clathrus, a lat- 
tice.] Bot. and zool. latticed; divided like 
lattice-work. 

Clatter, klat'ér, v.i. [From the sound. A. 
Sax. clatrung. a clattering, a rattle; D. 
klater, a rattle; Klateren, to rattle.] To 
make rattling sounds; to make repeated 
sharp sounds, as when sonorous bodies 
strike or are struck rapidly together; to 
rattle.—v.t. To strike so us to produce a 
rattling noise from.—n. A rapid succession 
of abrupt, sharp sounds; rattling sounds; 
tumultuous and confused noise.—Clatter- 
er, klat‘ér-cr,n. One who clatters; a bab- 
bler. — Clatteringly, klat’er-ing-li, «dv. 
With clattering. 

Clause, klaz, n. [Fr. clause, from L.L. 
clausa, for L. clausula, a conclusion, a 
clause, from claudo, clausum, to close, 
whence close, exclude, &c.] A member of 
a compound sentence containing both a 
subject and its predicate; a distinct part 
of a contract, will, agreement, charter, 
commission, or the like; a distinct stipu- 
lation, condition, proviso, &c.—Clausular, 
klaz’Q-lér, a. Consisting of or having 
clauses, — Clausule, klazül, n. A little 
clause, 

Claustral, klas'tral, a. [L.L. claustralis, 
from L. claustrum, an inclosure, a cloister, 
from claudo, to shut.] Relating to a 
cloister; cloister-like; secluded. 

Clavate, Clavated, Claviform, klä’vät, kli’- 
vüt-cd, klav'i-form, a. [L. clava, a club.] 
Bot. amd zool. club-shaped; having the 
form of a club; growing gradually thicker 
dai the top, as certain parts of a 

slant. 
lave, kliv, pret. of cleave. d 

Clavecin, klawe-sin, n. [Fr. clavecin, from 
It. clavicembalo, L. clavis, a key, and cym- 
balum, a cymbal. ] A harpsichord; one of 
the keys by means of which a player of 
carillons performs on the bells. 

Clavellated, klav’el-lät-ed, a. [L.L. clavel- 
la, dim. of L. clava, a club, a billet of 
wood.] Relating to billets of wood.— 
Clavellated ashes, potash and pearl-ash, so 
termed from the billets from which they 
are obtained by burning. a 

Clavichord, klav'i-kord, n. [L. clavis, a 
key, and chorda, a string.] An old string- 
ed instrument, a precursor of the spinet 
and harpsichord, 

Clavicle, klav'i-kl,m. [L. clavicula, a little 
key or fastener, from clavis, a key.] The 
collar-bone.—Clavicular, kla-vik'ü-lér, a. 
Pertaining to the collar-bone or clavicle. 

Clavicorn, klavi-korn,n. [L. clava, a club, 
and cornu, a horn] A member of a fam- 
ily of beet les, so named from the antenn:e 
being thickened at the apex so as to ter- 
minate in a club-shaped enlargement. 

Clavier, klav'i-ér, n. [Fr. clavier, from L. 
clavis, a key.) The kcy-board of a piano- 
forte or other instrument whoso keys are 
nrranged EE the instrument itself, 

Claw, Kin, a. [A. Sax. eldıwu, cht, a claw= 
D. klaauw, Icel. kló, Dan. and Sw. klo, G. 
klaue, a claw; allied to cleave, to adhere.] 
The sharp hooked nail of a quadruped, 
bird, or other animal; the whole foot of 
an animal with hooked nails; a hooked 
extremity belonging to any animal mem- 
ber or appendage; anything shaped like 
the claw of nn animal, ns the crooked 
forked end of a hammer used for drawing 
nails; bot. the narrow base of a petal.—v.t. 
To tear, scratch, pull, or seize with claws 
or nails; to scratch. — Clawed, klad, a. 
Furnished with claws.—Claw-hammer, n. 
A hammer furnished with two claws, for 
convenience of drawing nails out of wood. 

Clay, klä, n. [A. Sax. elrg=Dan. kleg, 
L.G. klei, D. klai, klei, G. klei, clay; samo 
root ds in cleave, clog, glue.) The name 


kinds of which are used in the arts, as pipe- 
clay, porcelain clay, &c.; earth in general, 
especially as the material of the human 

„—a. Formed or consisting of elay.— 
v.t. To cover or mingle with clay; to purify 
and whiten (sugar) with clay. — Clayey, 
Ka, a. Consisting of clay; abounding with 
clay; partaking of clay;like clay; bedaubed 
or besmeared with clay.—Clay-marl, n. 
A whitish, smooth, chalky clay, —Clay- 
mill,n. Amillformixingand tempering 
clay; a pug-mill —Clay-pit,n. A pit where 
clay is dug.—Clay-slate, n. A kind of 
rock consisting of clay which has been 
hardened and otherwise changed, for the 
most part extremely fissile and often 
affording good roofing slate.—Clay-sto 
n. An earthy felstone or felspathic rock of 
the igneous group. 

Claymore, klä’mör, m. Ke claidheam- 
mor—claidheam, à sword, and mor, great. 
Formerly the large two-handed sword e) 
the Scotch Highlanders; now a basket- 
hilted, double-edged broadsword. 

Clean, klēn, a. A. Sax. claene, clean, 
pure, bright; cog. with W. glain, glan, Ir. 
and Gael. glan, clean, pure, radiant.) 
Clear of dirt or filth; having all impuri- 
ties or foreign matter removed; pars; 
without fault, imperfection, or defect 
(timber, a copy); well-proportioned; shape- 
ly (clean limbs); not bungling; dexterous; 
adroit (a clean leap); complete or thor- 
ough; free from moral impurity, guilt, or 
blame; among the Jews, not defiled’ or 
»olluted; not forbidden by the ceremonial 
aw for use in sacrifice and for food.—adv. 
Quite; perfectly; wholly; muny fully.— 
v.t. To make clean; to remove i forei 
matter from; to purify; to cleanse. —- lo 
clean out, to exhaust the pecuniary re- 
sources of. [Colloq.]—Cleaner, klén'ér, n. 
One who or that which cleans,—Cl , 
klen’li, a. Free from dirt, filth, or any 
foul matter; neat; carefully avoiding filth. 
—Cleanlily,t klen'li-li, adv. In a cleanly 
manner,—Cleanliness, klen'li-nes, n. The 
state orquality of being cleanly.—Cleanly, 
klen'li, adv. In a clean manner; neatly; 
without filth; adroitly; dexterously.— 
Cleanness, klön’nes, n. The state or qual- 
ity of being clean, — Clean-handed, a. 
Having clean hands; fig. free from moral 
taintorsuspicion.—Clean-limbed, a. Hav- 
ing well-proportioned limbs. 

Cleanse, klenz, v.t. —eleansed, cleansing. 
LA. Sax. claensian, from claene — i o 
make clean; to free from filth, or what- 
ever is unseemly, noxious, or offensive; to 
purify.—Cleanser, klen'zér, n. One who 
or that which cleanses.—Cleansing, klen’- 
zing,a. Adapted to cleanse and purify. 

Clear, ker, a. [O.Fr. cleir (Fr. clatr), from 
L. clarus, clear; akin claret, clarify, clari- 
nct.] Free from darkness or opacity; 
brilliant; lieht; luminous; unclouded; not 
obscured; free from what would dim 
transparency or bright colour (clear water; 
free from anything that confuses or ob- 
scures; acute, sagacious, or discriminating 
(intellect, head); perspicuous; lucid (state- 
ment); evident; manifest; indisputable; 
undeniable; free from accusation, impu- 
tation, distress, imprisonment, or the like: 
followed by of or from; free from impedi- 
ment or obstruction; unobstructed (a clear 
view); sounding distinctly; distinctly au- 
dible; in full; net (clear profit or gain).— 
Clear days (preceded by a numeral), days 
reckoned exclusively of those on which 
any proceeding is commenced or complet- 
ed.—ado, Clearly; quite; entirely; clean; 
indicating entire separation.—v.f. To make 
or render clear; to free from whatever 
diminishes brightness, transparency, or 
purity of colour; to free from obscurity 
erplexity, or ambiguity: often followed 
y up; to free from any impediment or en- 
cumbrance, or from anything noxious or 

injurious; to remove: with of, away, &c.; 
to free from the imputation of guilt; to 

ncquit; to make by way of gain or profit 

beyond all expenses and charges; to leap 
over or pass without touching or failure; 
naut. to pay the customs on or connected 








ation, | common to various earths, com ds of | with; to obtain 

klasi-fi.ka”shon,n. Theactof classifying | silicaandalumina; earth which D stif, vis- cargo, a A Spp nech —— 

or forming into a or classes, so a8 to | cid,andductile when moistened,and many | clouds or fog; to become fair or serene; to 
ch, chain; ch, Pe, loch; g.g0; j,job; ü,Fr.ton; ng, sing; wm, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh, whig; 


zh, azure. 


CLEAT 





away or disappear from the sky: often 
followed by "p of, or away; to exchange 
cheques and OI 
is done in clearing-houses; naut, to leave 
a port: often followed by out or outwards. 
earance,klörans,n, The act of chat, 
ing.—Clearer, klö’rer,n. One who or that 
which clears.—Clearing, klóriug, n. The 
act of one who clears; among bankers, the 
act of exchanging drafts on each others 
houses and settling the differences; among 
railways, the act of distributing among 
the different companies the proceeds of 
the through trafic passing over several 
railways; a place or tract of land cleared 
of wood for cultivation.—Clearing-house, 
"n. The place where the operation termed 
clearing in banks and railways is carried 
m -= eun deze adv. Kä = au. 
anner; brightly; luminously; plainly; 
evidently. — Clearness, klérnes, n. The 
state or quality of being clear. — C1 
headed,a. Having a clear head or under- 
standing; having acute discernment or 
keen intelligence.—Clear-sighted,a. Sec- 
ing with clearness; having acuteness of 
mental discernment; discerning; perspica- 
cious.--Clear-sightedness, n.—Clear-starch, 
v.t. To stiffen and dress with clear or 
colourless starch.—Clear.starcher,n. One 
who clear-starches. — Clear-story, Clere- 
„klör'stö-ri,n. [From its being clear 


ear- 


of the roof of the aisles.) The upper story | tan, cleopian.] T 


of a cath or other church, perforated 

by a rango of windows, which form the 
cipal means of lighting the central 
ions of the building.  * 


| 
| 
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in.] Having a roof that forms a complete 
covering; said of ancient Greek temples. 


Is and settle balances, as | Clematiz, klezi's-tis, n. (Gr. kleématis.] The 


generic name of woody climbing plants, 
theonly British species of which, the com- 
mon” travelier'sjey, runs over hedges, 
walls, ke, in many parts of England, hav- 
ing clusters of white blossoms. 

Clemency, klem'en-si, n. [L. clementia, 
from elemens, elementis, merciful.) Mild- 
ness of temper as shown by a superior to 
un inferior; disposition to spare or forgive: 
merey ; leniency; softness or mildness of 


the elements. —Clement, klem'ent, a. Mild | Clew, a. or v.t. 
iu temper and disposition; gentle; lenient; | Cliche, 


merciful; kind; tender; compassionate.— 
Clemently, klem’ent-li, adv. With mild- 
ness of temper; mercifully. 
Clench, klensh, v.t. [Softened form = Sc. 
clink, Dan. klinke, Sw. klinka, to clinch, 
to rivet; akin elink.] To secure or fasten, 
as a nail, by beating down the point when 
it is driven through anything; to rivet; to 
establish, settle, or confirm (a denial, arzu- 
ment, &c.); to bring together and set 
firmly; to double up tightly (the teeth 
or the hands); to grasp firmly.—n. A 
catch; a crip; a persistent clutch; aclinch. 
—Clencher, klen'shér, n. That which 
clenches; a retort or reply so decisive as 
to close a controversy; a clincher. , 
Clepe,? kitp, v.£.—pp. velept. LA. Sax. clip- 
ocall or name. [Shak.] 
Clepsydra, klep'si-dra, n. [Gr. klepsydra— 
kleptö, to steal, to hide, and Aydör, water.) 
A name common to devices of various 
kinds for measuring time by the discharge 


eat, klét, n. [Allied to G. klate, klatte, a | of water; a water-clock. 


claw.] A piece of wood or iron used in a 
ship to fasten ropes upon; 2 piece of iron 
> worn on a shoe; a piece of wood nailed on 
—— toa — joinery — the 
e of securing itin its proper position, 
or Tor strengthening —v.t- To sivengthen 
Mir. gm 
ev klev, v.t.—pret. clave or cleaved; pp. 
— Vol. clifode op. Mid ia cin, 
. €, PP. citfod (cieavcd 13 
therefore historically the correct pret. & 
prs cog. D. and L.G. kleven, Dan. klale, 
G. kleben, to adhere, to cleave. Climb is 
akin.] To stick; to adhere; to be attached 
dibysicaliy, or by affection or other tie. 
eave, klév, v.t.—pret. clove or clave (the 
latter antiquated), also cleft; pp. cloren, 
cleft or cleaved; ppr. cleaving. (A. Sax. 
eleófan, pret. clzá > pp. clofen (the histo- 
rically correct conjugation is therefore 
cleave, clave or clove, cloren), to cleave or 
lit; cog. D. kloven, Icel. kljúfa, Dan. 
G. klicben.] To part or divide by 
force; to split or rive; to sever forcibly; to 
hew; to cut.—v.i. To divide; to split; to 
open.—Cleavable, klé'va-bl, a. Capable of 
being cleaved or divided. —Cleavage, klc'- 
vaj,n. Theactof cleaving or splitting; the 
manner in which rocks or mineral sui 
stances regularly cleave or split according 
totheirnatural joints,or rerularstructure. 
eaver, klé'vér, n. One who or that 
which cleaves; a butcher's instrument for 
cutting carcasses into joints or pieces, 
Clef, klef, n. [Fr. clef, L clavis, a kev.] A 
chara in music, placed at the bezin- 
ning of a staff, to determine the degree of 
elevation to be given to the notes belong- 
ing to it as a whole. y 
Cleft, kleft, pret. & pp. of cleave, to divide. 
—n. A space or opening made by splitting; 
a crack; a crevice. footed, a. Hav- 
ing clef palate, n. 


y n. cel. kleggi. Dan. klag, a 
clez.] A blood-sucking fly of a gray colour, 
troublesome to borres. 


man: breeze. 
Cleik, Keka. Takin clutch.) An iron hook; 


a kind of golf club EIE oem 
ik, KE a. [Gr. Elzió, to close or 
m up, and gamos, marriage | Bot. 
ha minute, bud-like, self-fertilizing 
Bowers as well as other flowers conspicu- 
Cleithral kiim], a. (Or. kleid, to shut 


| Cleptomania, klep.to-má' ni-a, v. KLErro- 
MANIA. 
Clere-story, klör’stö-ri,n. Under CLEAR. 








| 


- gyable offence).—Cler; 


Clergy, klerji, n. [O.Fr. clergie, from I, 
clericus, Gr. klörikos, clerical, from kléros, 
a lot, an allotment, the clergy. Akin 
clerical, clerk.j The body of men set 
apart and consecrated, by due ordina- 
tion, to the service of God in the Chris- 
tian church; the body of ecclesiastics, in 
distinction from the laity; law, benefit of 
clergy. — Benefit of clergy, law, the ex- 
emption of clergymen from criminal pro- 
cess before a secular judge; in cases of 
felony, an immunity y extended to 
any person who could read, though lay- 
men could only claim it once: abolished in 
1827.—Clergyable, klérji-a-bl, a. Entitled 
to or admitting the benefit of clerzy (cler- 

T an, klerji-man, 
n. Aman in holy orders; the minister of 
a Christian church. 

Clerical, kler'ik-al, a. [L. clericus, Gr. 
klörikos. CLERGY, CLERK.) Relating or 
pertaining to the clergy; relating to a 
writer or copyist.— Clerical error, an error 
in the text of n document made by care- 
lessness or inadvertence on the part of 
the writer or transcriber,—Cleric, kler'ik, 
n. A clergyman or scholar.—Clericalism, 
klerik-alizm, n. Clerical power or influ- 
ence; undue influence of the clergy; sacer- 
dotalism.—Clericity,: kle-risi-ti, n. The 
state of being a clergyman, — Clerisy,t 
kleri-si, n. A body of clerks or learned 
men; the literati; the clergy, as opposed 
to the laity. 

Clerk, klürk, n. LA. Sax. elerc, a priest; 
O.Fr. clerc; from L. clericus, Gr. klcrikoa. 
Cuenoy.] A clergyman or ecclesiastic; a 
man ‘in holy orders, especially in the 
Church of England; formerly also any 
man of education; the layman who leads 
in reading the responses in the service of 
the Anglican Church; one who is em- 
ployed in keeping records or accounts; an 
oflicer attached to courts, municipal and 
othercorporations, associations, &c., whose 
duty generally is to keep records of pro- 

ings, and transact business under di- 
rection of the court, body, &c., by whom 
he is employed; in America, an assistant 
in the shop of a retail dealer; a shopman. 

—A St. A icholaa’ clerk, a thief; a highway- 
man. [Shak.]—Clerkly, klürk'li, a. Pcr- 
taining to a clerk or to penmanship; 


scholarly.—udv.t In a scholarly manner. 
Shak —— klirk’ship,7. The state 


of being a clerk; the office or business of 
a clerk or writer. 
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Clever, klewér, a. [Connected with O.E. 
cliver, a claw, and with eleate, to adbere.] 
Performing or acting with skill or address, 
possessing ability of any kind, es sccial 
such as involves quickness of intellect cz 
mechanical dexterity; indicative of or 
exhibiting cleverness; dexterous; adroit; 
able.—Cleverish, klev ¢r-ish, a. Tolerably 
clever. — Cleverly, klev’er-li, adv. Ina 
clever manner; dexterously; skilfully; 
ably. — Cleverness, klev'ér-nes, m. The 
quality of being clever; dexterity; 
ness; skill; ingenuity; smartness. 

CLUE. 

klo-shä, n. [Fr., from clicher, to 
stereotype, from older cliquer, to fast 
make firm. from root of clinch, clenc 
(omitting the nasal).] A stereotype plate, 
especially one derived from an engraving. 
Click, klik, nt [An imitative w ex: 
pressing a slightersound than clack; comp. 
clack, cluck, clink, clank; D. klikken, Fr. 
eliquer, to click.) To make a small sharp 
sound, or à succession of small E 
sounds, as by a gentle striking; to tick.— 
v.t. To move with a clicking sound.—7. A 
small sharp sound; the cluck of the natives 
of South Africa; the piece that enters the 
teeth of a ratchet-wheel; a detent or rat- 
chet; the latch of a door. ` 

Client, kli^ent, n. [L. clieng, clientis, a 
client, from O. L. cluo, to hear.) An ancient 
Roman citizen who put himself under the 
protection of a man of distinction and in- 
fluence (his pefrons one whose interests 
are represented by any professional map; 
especially one who Spp to a lawyer, or 
commits his cause to his management.— 
Cliency, kli'en-si, n., The state or condi 
tion of a client.—Clientage, kli’en-t4j, m. 
The state or condition of being a client; 
a body of elients.—Cliental, klren-tal, a. 
Pertaining to a client or clients. = Chen- 
telary, kli-en’tel-a-ri, a. Pertaining to 
clients.—Clientele, Clientelago, kli'en-tel 
kli-n'tel-àj, n. [L. clientela. A bedy € 
clients or dependants; one's clients collec- 
tively. —Clientship, kli'ent-ship, n. The 
condition of being a client. : 

Cliff, klif. n. [A. Sax. cly, a rock, a cliff 
D. klif, Lecl. klif, a cliff; comp. also Dan. 
klippe, Sw. klippa, G. klippe, a crag.) A 
precipice; the steep and rugged face of a 
rocky mass; a steep rock; a headland.— 
Cliffy, kliři, a. Having cliffs; precipitous; 
craggy. 

Climacteric, kli-mak'tér-ik, n. [Gr. klimak- 
tér, the step of a ladder, from klimaz, & 
ladder or scale, Cutmax.] A criti 
period in human life, ora period in which 
some great change is supposed to take 
place in the human constitution; the grand 
or great glimacteric being the 63d year.— 
a. l'crtaibiing to a climacteric, 

Climate, klimüt, n. IL. clima, Gr. klima, 
klimatos, a slope, 1 zone of the earth, a 
clime, from klino, to bend, referring tot 
inclination of the carth from the equater 
to the pole.] The condition of a tract cr 
region in relation to the various pheno 
mena of the atmosphere, as temperature, 
wind, moisture, miasmata, €c., 
as they affect the life of animals or man. 
—Climatic, Climatical, Climatal, kli-mat- 
ik, kli-matik-al, kli^mat-al, a. Pertaining 
toa climate or climates; limited by ach 
mate, — Climatize, kli^mat-iz, v.t—di- 
matized climaticing, To accustom loa De” 
climate, as a plant; to acclimatize. —ri 
To —— accustomed d a new oa 
—Climatography, kli-m:-tog'ra-fi, n. 
description of climates. —Climatographic- 
al, kli^Àmat-o-graí"ik-al, a. ging to 
climatography or the study of 
tions of climate. — Climatology, kli-ma- 
tol’o-ji, n. The science of climates; an in- 
vestigation of the causes on which the 
climate of n place depends. — Olimato- 
logical, kli’mat-o-loj"ik-al, a. Pertaining 
to climatology.—Clime, klim, n, A tract 
or region of the carth. [Poetical.] 

Climax, kli'makes, n. [L., from Gr. 

a ladder, from klino, to slope. CLIMATE, 
CLIMACTERIC.] A figure of speech or rhe- 
torical device in which the language rises. 
step by step in dignity, importance, and 
force; the highest point of anything; the 


culmination; acme. 





Fate, für, fat, fall; met, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


nito, not, móve; 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 
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Climb, klim, v.i—(clomb for pret. & pp. 
climbed is now only poetical) [A. Sax. 
climban, G. and D, kliminen; from same 
root as cleave, to adhere, clip, to embrace.] 
To mount or ascend anything steep with 
labour and difficulty; especially, to ascend 
by means of the hands and feet; of things, 
to rise with a slow motion; to ascend, as 
certain plants, by means of tendrils, &c, 
—v.t. To climb up.—Climbable, klim’a-bl, 
a, Capable of being climbed, — Climber, 
klim'ér, n. One who climbs; a plant that 
rises by attaching itself to some support; 
one of an order of birds, including the 
parrots, woodpeckers, £c., so called from 
their climbing habits. — Climbing, klim'- 
ing, a. Possessing the power or character 
of — assisting to climb (a climbing 

vant), 

Clime, Under CLIMATE. 

Clinanthium, kli-nan'thi-um, n. (Gr. Lino, 
a bed, anthos, a flower.] Bot. a term for 
the receptacle of a composite plant 

Clinch, klineh. Same as Clench, which is 
now the commoner form, : 

Clincher-built, Clinker- built, klinsh “er, 
klingk’er, a, Vaut. built with the planks 
of the side so disposed that the lower edge 
of each overlies the upper edge of the next 
below it, like slates on a root. 

Cling, kling, v.i.—clung, clinging. IA. Sax, 
elingan, to adhere, to dry up or wither; 
Dan. klynge, to grow in clusters; klynge, 
a heap, a cluster.] To adhere closely; to 
stick; to hold fast, especially by widing 
round or embracing,—v.t.{ To pinch with 
hunger; to shrivel,—Clinger, Kling'ér, n. 
One who or that which clings, 

Clinical, Clinic, klin'ik-al, klinik, o. [Gr. 
klinikos, from Klind, a bed, from Alinó, to 
recline, Leax.) Pertaining to a bed, 
more especially a sick-bed. Clinical sur- 
gery or medicine is the branch of the 
medical art in which instruction is im- 
parted to the student in a practical man- 
ner at the bedside of tho patient,— Clinic, 
n. One confined to bed hy sickness,—Clin- 
¿cally, klin’ik-al-li, ade. In ^ clinical 
manner; by the bedside, — Clinique, kli- 
nek’, a. [Fr] An examination of a 
patient by a professor in presence of his 
students, Re 

Olink, klingk, pt [An imitative word, 
akin to click and clank; comp. D. klinken, 
to tinkle; Dan. Klinge, to jingle; Icel 
klingja, Q. klingen, to ring, to chink.] To 
ring or jingle; to give out a small sharp 
sound or a succession of such sounds, as 
by striking small metallic bodies together; 
to rhyme. — v.t. To cause to produce a 
small sharp ringing sound.—n. A sharp 
sound made by the collision of sonorous 
bodies, —Clinker, klingk'ér, a. A partially 
vitrified brick; a kind of han? brick used 
for paving; a mass of incombustible slag 
which forms in grates and furnaces.— 
Clink-stone, n. [From its sonorousness, ] 
A felspathic rock of the traehytie group, 
with a slaty structure, sometimes used as 
roofing slates. 

Clinker-built, a. CLINCHER-BUILT, ` 

Clinometer, kli-nom'et-ér, n. [Gr. lind, to 
lean, and metron, measure.) An instru- 
ment for measuring the dip of rock strata. 
—Clinometric, Clinometrical, kli-nö-met’- 
rik, kli-no-met'rik-al, «. Of or pertain- 
ing to a clinometer; ascertained or deter- 
mined by a clinometer; pertaining to 
erystals which have oblique angles be- 
tween the axes.—Clinometry, kli-nom’ct- 
rl,n. The metliod or art of measuring 
the dip of rock strata. 

Clio, kli'5, n. The muse who was supposed 
to preside over history; the name of an 
asteroid; a genus of pterópodous mol- 


luses. 
Clip, klip, v.t. — clipped, clipt; clipping. 
(Teel. klir pe, to clip, to cut the hairs. Jan. 
ippe: w. klippa, to clip or shear.] To 
cut off or sever with shears or scissors; to 
trim or make shorter (the hair) with scis- 
sors; to diminish (coin) by paring the 
edge; to curtail; to cut short (words); to 
—— shortly and indistinctly. —n, 
he quantity of wool shorn at a single 
Sian ane beer ore sans 
€ r - Crs or papers, 
fiver, n. One who clips: one 


Ciock, klok 


; Clock, klok, 2. 


head. 
Cloff, klof, n. 


who cuts off the edges of coin; a vessel 
with sharp bows raking forward, and 
masts raking aft, built and rigged witha 
view to fast sailing.—Clipper-built. a. 
Built after the type of a clipper. — Clip- 
ping, klip/ing, n. That which is clipped 
off, a Ke separated by clipping. 

Clipp-äsh, klip'fish, m. [Dan. klipfisk. 
de y chietly cod, split open, salted, an 
dried. 


Clique, Kick, m. [Fr. clique, probably a 
mere variant of claque, with à somewhat 
different sense, CraqvE] A party; a 
set; a coterie: used generally in a bad 
sense,—Cliquish, klek'ish, a. Relating to 
2 clique or party; disposed to form cliques; 
having a petty party spirit.—Cliquishness 
klek’ish-nes, n. The state or quality of 
‚being cliquish, — Clíquicm, klek’izın, m. 
The principles or spirit of a clique; cliqu- 
ishnezs, 

Cloaca, klö-a’ka,n. [L.a common sewer.] 
An underground conduit for drainage; a 
common sewer; the excrementory cavity 
in birds, reptiles, many fishes, and lower 
mammalia, formed by the extremity of 
the intestinal canal and the outlet of the 
urinary organs.—Cloacal,klö-wkal, a. Per- 
taining to a cloaca. 


Cloak, klik, n. IO. and Prov. Fr. cloque, 


LL, clóca, clocea, a bell, a kind of horse- 
man's cape of a bell-shape; same word as 
clock.) A loose outer garment worn over 
otherclothes; fío that which conceals; adis- 
guise or pretext; an excuse.—v £. To cover 
with a cloak; to hide; to conceal.—-Cloak- 
room, 1. A room attached to any place 
of general resort, as railway-station, opera- 
house, &c., where ladies’ cloaks, &c., are 
deposited. 


Clock, klok, ». [Originally a bell. A. Sax. 


cluega, lcel. klukka, Dan. klokke, Sw. 
klocka, D. klok, G. glocke, a bell or clock; 
Ir. and Gael. clog, a bell or clock. Cloak 
is the same word.] A machine for mea- 
suring time, indicating the hours, min- 
utes, and often seconds by means of 
hands moving over a dial-plate, and gen- 
erally marking the hours by the strokes 


.of n hammer on a bell, the motion being 


kept up by weights or springs, and regu- 
lated by a pendulum or a balance-wheel. 
"O'clock, in such phrases as, *it is one 
o'clock, is contracted from of the clock.— 
Clock-work, n. The machinery of a clock; 
a complex mechanism of wheels produc- 
ing rezularity of movement. r 

n. [Possibly originally applied 
to a bell-shaped ornament or flower.] ; 
figure or figured work embroidered on the 
ankle of a stocking. . 

[Orizin unknown.] A 
ceneral name for a beetle. 


Clod, klod, n. [A slightly modified form of 


clol; comp Dan. klode, a globe or ball, 
klods, a block or lump.]_ A lump or mass 
in gencral{; a lump of carth, or earth 
and turf; a lump of clay: a dull, gross, 
stupid fellow; a dolt.—Cloddish, klod'ish, 
a. Clownish; boorish; doltish; uncouth; 
Mngstnir c Coda ys klod'i, a. Consisting 
of clods; abounding with clods; earthy; 
gross in sentiments or thoughts. — Clod- 
hopper, klod'hop-ér, 2. A clown; a dolt; 
n boor, — Clodpoll, klod'pol, n. [Poli = 
head.) A stupid fellow; a dolt; a block- 


( haa s originally a por- 
tion cleft, or split off, from cleave.] A cer- 
tain deduction or allowance formerly 
made on the net weight of some kinds of 
goods, that the weight might hold out in 
retailing. 


Clog, klog, n. [Comp. Sc. clag, a clog, an im- 


pediment, clap, to clog, as with something 
viscous or sticky, from A. Sax. clay, clay. 
Crar.] An encumbrance that hinders 
motion, or renders it ditlicult, asa piece of 
wood fastened to an animal's leg; hinder- 
ance; encumbrance; impediment; n sort 
of shoe with a wooden sole; a wooden 
shoe; a sabot; a patten.—v.t.—clogge 
clogging. To impede the movements o 
by a weight, or by something that sticks 
or adheres; to encumber, restrain, or ham- 
per; to choke up (a tube, &c.); to obstruct 
£o as to hinder passage through; to throw 
obstacles in tho way of; to hinder; to bur- 


Close, 


Close, 


den; to trammel.—v.i. To become loaded 
or encumbered with extrancous matter.— 
loggy, klog‘i, a. Clogging or Closet 


power to clog; adhesive; viscous.—Clo, 
klozi-n 


or brass.— 
ance, n. A dance in which the feet, 
shod with clogs, are made to perform a 
nolsy accompaniment to the music. 
Cloister, klois'tér, n. y 
cloitre; from L. claustrum, a bolt, inc 


lace,from el E A 
n = —— audo,clauaum,to shut. Crosx.] 


ate buildings; a 
ous retirement; 2 monas- 
tery; 2 convent; any arcade or colonnade 
round an open court; a piazza.—v.t. To 
confine in a cloister or convent; to shut 
up in retirement from the world; to fur- 
nish with a cloister or cloisters.—Cloister- 
er, kloistér-ér, n. One belonging to a 
cloister. — Cloistral, klois'tral, a. 

pertaining toacloister.—Clois 


place of religi 


Of or 
tress, tkloig- 
tres, n. A nun; a woman who —— 
religious retirement. [Shak.] 


Cloke, klók, n. and v. Same as Cloak, 
Clonic, klon'ik, a. 


; [From Gr. klonas, a 
shaking.) Pathol. convulsive, with alter- 
nate relaxation.—Clonic spasm, a 
in which the muscles or muscular fibres 
nu contract and relax alternately, as 
in epilepsy: used in contradistinction to 
tonic 3 e oA [F 

‘liz, v.f.—closed, closing. (Fr. clos, 
pp. of clore, to shut up; from L. claudo, 
clausum, to shut; seen also in conel 
exclude, include, seclude, cloister, &c.] To 
bring together the parts of; to shut (a 
door, window, book, eyes, hands); make 
fast; to end, finish, conclude, com lete; to 
fill or stop up; to consolidate: often i 
lowed by up; to encompass or inclose; to 
shut in.—v.i. To come together; to unite; to 
coulesce; to end, terminate, or come toa 
period; to engage in close encounter; to 
grapple; to a e or consent to (to close 


- with terms); to come to an agreement (to 


close with a person).—n. Conclusion; ter- 
mination; end; pause; cessation; 2 grap- 
ple, as in. wrestling. — Closer, klözer, n. 
One who or that which closes.—Closure, 
klö’zür,n. The act of closing; an end or 
conclusion; the act of bringing a parlia- 
mentary debate to an end, by special vote 
or otherwise, when a question or measura 
has been fairly discussed, 

klós, a. [Fr. clos, L. clauaus, shut. 
Crosz, v.£] Shut fast; made fast so as to 
leave no opening; strictly confined; strict- 
ly watched (a close prisoner); retired; se- 
cluded; hidden; private; secret; having 
the habit or disposition to keep secrets; 
secretive; reticent; confined within nar- 
row limits; narrow; without motion or 
ventilation; difficult to breathe; oppres- 
sive: of the air or weather; in direct con- 
tact or nearly so; adjoining; with little or 
no intervening distance in place or time; 
with little difference, as between antago- 
nists or rival parties; almost evenly bal- 
anced (elosc contest); having the parts near 
cach other; compact; dense; firmly at- 
tached: intimate; trusty; confidential 
close friends); firmly fixed on a given ob- 
ject (close attention); keen and s ‚not 
deviating from a model or original (a close 
translation); niggardly; stingy; penuri- 
ous.—n. [Fr. elos, an inclosed place.] An 
inclosed place; any pin surrounded by a 
fence; specifically, the precinct of a cathe- 
dral or abbey; a narrow ES 
leading off a street.—adv. Tightly, so as to 
leave no opening; in ct confinement; 
in contact, or Very near in space or time. 
—Closely, klösli, adv. In a close manner; 
so ns to be close; Som Seas nearly; inti- 
mately; intently; risic 
ly: with strict adherence to an original. 
—Closeness, klis‘ncs, n. 


the word.—Close-fisted, a. ser 
gardly; penurious.—Cloze-hauled,a. 
sailing as nearly — stewing. as 
sible.— n. 

a night-stool. à 








ch, chain; ch Se, loch; g,90; j,job; ù, Fr.ton; ug, sing; Tu, (cv; th, thiu; w, wigs wh, whig; zh, azure. 


ly; narrowly; strict- 
y The state or qua- 
lity of being close, in the various senses of 


Wl 
ber utensil; 
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Closet, kloz'et, n. [O.Fr. closet, dim. of | 


clos, an inclosure. CLOSE, n.) A small 
room or npartment for retirement; any 
room for privacy; a small side-room or 
recess for storing utensils, furniture, pro- 
visions, &c.—v.t. To put in or admit into 
a closet, as for concealment or for private 
tation: usually in pp. closeted. 
Closure, n. nder CLosr, v.t. 
Clot, klot, n. (Older form of clod, and for- 
— ue os m AMA * a Sax. clot, a 
; D. y & ball or globe; Sw. klot, a 
sphere, klote, a block; G. kloss, a clod, a 


lum ` klotz, a block; akin cloud.) A co- i 


agulated mass of soft or fuid matter, as 
of blood, Cream, &c.—v.i.—clotted, clotting. 
To coagulate, as soft or fluid matter, into 
a thick, inspissated mass. — v.t. To cause 
to ate; to make or form into clots. 

ES Ba 

ng a clot; coagulated. 
Cloth, kloth, n. [A. Sax. cláth--D. cleed, 
Icel. klathi, Dan. and Sw. klæde, G. kleid, 
A fabric of wool or hair, or of cot- 
ton, flax, hemp, or other vegetable fila- 
ments, formed by weaving; frequently, a 
fabric of wool in contradistinction to that 
mado of other material; a piece of linen 
forcovering a table at meals; a table-cloth; 
a professional dress, specifically that of n 
clergyman; hence, with the definite article 
Grober defining word, the office of a clergy- 
man; the members of the clerical profes- 
sion.—Clothe, Kloen, v.t.—clothed or clad; 
clothing. To put garments on; to dress; to 
furnish or supply with clothes or raiment; 
Jig. to cover or spread over with anying; 
to invest; to put on or over. — Clothes, 
klóruz, n. pl. [A plural of cloth, though 
| it cannot now be said to have a singular.] 
Garments for the human body; dress; 
| vestments; vesture; the covering of a bed; 
bed-clothes. — Clothes-horse, n. A frame 
to clothes on.—Clothes-moth, n. A 
name for several moths whose larvz are 
destructive to woollen fabrics, furs, &c.— 
Cloth-hall,n. A hall at the great woollen- 
cloth marts, where producers and buyers 
meet periodicall y.—Clothier, klorn'i-ér, n. 
A seller of cloth or of clothes.—Clothing, 
klorn'ing, n. Garmentsin general; clothes. 
—Cloth-worker, n. A maker of cloth.— 
Cloth-yard, n. A measure for cloth which 
differed somewhat in length from the 
pos eg shaft, an arrow 
Á ong. 

GE pol, n. Same as Clodpoll. 
{Originally a mass or 
ed mass in general; A. Sax. elúd, a 
rock, a hillock, the root being that seen 
, in clod; eo in O. D, klot, a clod, and klote, 
1 a cloud.) A collection of visible vapour or 


watery particles suspended in the atmo- 


Jee, y 


ephere at some altitude, the principal 
i forms bein ated as the cirrus, the 
a cumulus, and the stratus (sce these words); 
something resembling a cloud, as a body 
| of smoke or flying dust ; dark area of 
| colour in a lighter material; that which 
| obscures, darkens, sullies, threatens, or 
the like; a multitude; a collection; a mass, 
—r.t. To overspread with a cloud or clouds; 
hence, to obscure; to darken; to render 
> gloomy or sullen; to darken in spots; to 
l variegate with colours. — v.i. To grow 
cloudy; to become obscured with clouds. 
—Cloudberry, kloud'be-ri, a. A plant of 
l the bramble family, with large and white 
flowers and orange-red berries of an agree- 
able taste.—Cloudy, kloud'i, a. Overcast 
with clouds; obscured with clouds, as the 
sky; consistin 
scure; dark; not easil 
ing the appearance o 
gloom, anxiety, sullenness , 
not epen or cheerful; marked with spots 
or areas of dark or various hues.—Cloud- 
ily, kloud'i-li, adv. In a cloudy manner; 
ouds; ¡O rely-—Olond’- 
kloud'i-nes, n. The state of being 
ita cadens cd; clear: bright. 
out a cloud; unclouded; clear; 
—Cloudleasly, kloudles-1i, adv. Ina cloud- 
lees manner; without clouds.—Clou 
Ec ET 
chimerical. — 


fen cionis touching thé 


a. Capped with 
Fate, far, fat, fall; 


g of a cloud or clouds; ob- 
understood; hav- 
gloom; indicating 
or ill-nature; 





oti, a. Full of clots; resem- | 


| 





— — — — — 


| 


pine, pin; 


Clough, kluf, n. [A. 


clouds; lofty. Keck Cloud-kissing, a. 

Touching the clouds; lofty. [Shak.] 

Sax. cleófa, a cleft, 
ravine, from Das er tocleave; comp. Icel. 
Hop, a clough, kljúfa; to cleave; D. kloof, 
a ravine.] A cleft, ravine, or valley in a 
hillside; a kind of sluice for letting off 
water zently, employed in flooding fields, 

Clout, klout, n. LA. Sax. clit, a clout, a 
patch; Dan, Aud, Sw. klut, a clout; also W. 
clwt, Ir. and Gael clud, a clout.] A patch 
or rag; a piece of cloth or the like used to 
mend something; any piece of cloth, es- 
pecially a worthless piece; archery, the 
mark fixed in the centre of a target.— 
v.t. To mend by sewing on a clont or patch; 
to cover with a clout or piece of cloth; to 
join clumsily. 


| Clout, Clout-nail, klout, klout'nal, a. [Fr. 


clowt, a dim. of don, a nail.) A short, 
large-headed nail worn in the soles of 
shoes; also, n nail for securing small 
patches of iron, as on axle-trees,&c.—v.t. To 
stud or fasten with nails. 

Clove, klöv, pret. of cleave. 

Clove, kliv,n. (Sp. clavo, a clove, a nail, 
from L. clavus, a nail, from its resem- 
blance toa nail in shape.) Thedricd tlower- 
bud of an evergreen tree of the myrtle 
tribe, a native of the Molucca Islands, 
such buds forming a very pungent aroma- 
tic spice; the tree yielding cloves.—Clove- 

ark,n. An aromatic pungent bark, the 
product of a kind of cinnamon, used in 
medicine,—Clove-gillyflower, Clove-pink, 
n. Names popularly given to the clove- 
scented, double-tlowered, whole-coloured 
varieties of the pink family of flowers. 

Clove, kliv,n. [A.Sax.clufe,a bulb.] One 
of the small bulbs formed in the axils of 
the scales of a mother bulb, as in garlic; 
a denomination of weight; one of the divi- 
sions of a wey of cheese, &c., being about 


8 lbs. 
Cloven, klov'n, pp. of cleave. Divided; 
parto .—Cloven-footed, Cloven-hoofed, a. 
laving the hoof divided into two parts, 
as the ox; bisulcate. 
Clover, kló'vér, n. LA Sax. clæfre= D. 
ver. perhaps from root of cleave, from its 
trifid leaves] A herbaceous leguminous 
lant of numerous species bearing three- 
obed leaves and roundish heads or oblong 
spikes of small flowers, several species 
ing widely cultivated for fodder.—To be 
or fo live 1n clover, to be in most enjoyable 
circumstances; to live luxuriously or in 
abundance.—Clovered, klo'vérd, a. Cover- 
ed with clover.—Clover-grass, n. Clover, 
-lunni, a clumsy, 
fellow; Fris. klönne, a bumpkin; 
allied to Sw. klunn, a block.] An awk- 


own, kloun, n. [Icel 


boorish 


ward country-fellow; a peasant; a rustic; 
a man of course manners; a person without 
refinement; a boor; a lout; a churl; a jester, 
merryman, or buffoon, as in a theatre, 
cp w other place » aera intenti. 
v.t. To act as a clown; to play the clown.— 
Clownish, kloun'ish, a. Of or pertaining 
to clowns or rustics; rude; coarse; awk- 
ward; ungainly; abounding in clowns.— 
Clownishly, kloun’ish-li, adv. Inaclown- 
ish manner. — Clo 


e 


O.Fr. clover, to Ski up, 
o 


2 the suit so 
persons in the 


klaver, L.G. klever, Dan. klóver, Sw. Hot 


| 
| 
| 


—v.t. clubbing. 
or combination for a common purpose; to 
nite, not, move; tübe, tub, bull; 


combine to raise a sum of money: often 
with for before the object; to combine 
generally.—v.t. To beat with a club; to 
convert into a club; to use as a cabs 
brandishing with the small end; to 
together, each contributing a certain 
sum. —Clubbable, klub/a-bl, a. Having 
the qualitics that. make a man fit to be 
a member of a club; social. — Clubbist, 
klub'ist,n. One who belongs to a party, 
club, or association; one fond of clubs. — 
Club-foot, n. A short, distorted foot, 
generally of congenital origin.—Club-foot- 
ed, o Having a club-foot or club-feet.— 
Club-house, x. A house occupied by a 
club or in which a club assembles.—Club- 
law,n. Government by clubs or violence; 
anarchy. — Club-moss, m. A moss-like 
plant; a lycopod, e 
Cluck, kluk, v.i. (A. Sax. cloccian- D. 
klokken, Dan. klukke, an imitative word 
like clack, click, &c.] To utter the call or 
cry of a brooding hen.—n. Around utter- 
ed by a hen; a similar sound, or click, 
chanicteristic of the languages of South 
Africa, especially the Katlir and Hotten- 


tot. 

Clue, Clew, Lin, a LA. Sax. cliwe, cliwen, 
a ball of thread=D. kluwen, a clue; akin 
to L. globus, glomus, a mass.) A ball of 
thread; the thread that forms a ball; Ag. 
anything that guides or directs one in an 
intricate case (there being sundry stories 
of persons being guided in intricate mazes 
orlabyrinths by a clue of thread); naut. the 
lower corner of a square sail.—Clue-line, 
n. Naut. a rope for hauling up the lower 
corner of a square sail. 

Clump, klump,n. [Sameas D. klomp, Dan. 
Sw. and G., klump, a lump, a clod; from 
same root as clumsy, club, &c.] A shape- 
less mass; a lump; à cluster of trees oz 
shrubs.—Clumpy, klump'i, a. Consisting 
of clumps; shapeless. 

Clumsy, klum’zi, a. [From old clumsn, 
clomsen, to benumb or stupefy; allied to 
Sw. klummsen, benumbed,.Icel. klumsa, 
lockiaw, D. klewmen, to be benumbed; the 
root being same as in clump, £c.] Awk- 
ward; ungainly; without readiness, dex- 
terity, or grace; ill-made; badly construct- 
ed; awkwardly done; unskilfully dë 
formed.—Clumsily, klum’zi-li, adv. Ina 
clumsy manner,—Clumsiness, klum'zi-nes, 
n. The quality of being clumsy. 

Clung, klung, pret. & pp. of cling. 

Cluniac, kló'ni-ak, n. One of a reformed 
orderof Benedictine monks, so called from 
Cluny in France. 

Cluster, klus'tér, n. [A. Sax. cluster; samo 
root as Sw, and Dan. klase, Icel. kasi, a 
cluster.] A number of things, as fruits, 
growing naturally together; a bunch; a 
number of individuals of any kind collect- 
edor gathered intoa body; an assemblage; 
a group; a swarm; a crowd.—v.i, To grow 
or be assembled in clusters or groups.— 
v.t. To collect into a cluster or group; to 
produce in a cluster or clusters.—Clustered 
column, arch. a column or pier which ap- 
pears to consist of several columns or 
shafts clustered together. . 

Clutch, kluch, pt [O.E. clucche, deng 
from cloche, a. claw, a softened form of 
older cloke, a claw, Sc. cluik, eluke, a claw; 
allied to claw.) To seize, clasp, or grip 
with the hand; to close tightly; to clench. 
—n.A griping or pinching with the fingers; 
seizure; grasp; a paw, talon, or grasping 
merciless hand; hence such phrases as, te 
fall into a person's clutches; mach. a con- 
trivance for connecting shafts with cach 
other or with wheels, so as that they may 
be disenguzcd at pleasure. 

Clutter, klut?tér, n. [A modification of 
clatter.) Confused noise; bustle; confu- 
sion; litter@=y.t. To put in a clutter; to 
crowd together in disorder.—v.i, To make 

4 puse ei nn t, klipel 

ypeate, ypeitorm, ip'e-& e 
form, a. [L. clypeus, a shield.) Shaped 
like a round buckler; shield-shaped; scut- 


ate. 

Clyster, klis'tér,n. [Gr. Eater, from klyz0, 
to wash or cleansc.] A liquid substance 
injected into the lower intestines to purge 
or cleanse them, or to relieve from costive- 
ness; an injection. 


oil, pound: ti. Sc. abunc—the Fr, u. 
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Coach, küch, n. [Fr. coche, from Hung. 
kocsi (pron. ko-chi), from Kocs, in Hun- 
Rary.] A vehicle drawn by horses, and 
designed for the conveyance of passengers; 
more particularly a four-wheeled close 
vehicle of considerable size; a private tu- 
tor, generally one employed to cram a 

rson for an examination (slang).—v.t. 

o carry in a coach; to prepare for an ex- 
amination by private instruction (slang). 
—v.i. To ride or travel in n coach.—Coach- 
box,n "l'ho seat on which the driver of 
a coach sits.—Coach-dog, n. <A dog of 
Dalmatian breed, generally white spotted 
with black, kept to accompany carriages. 
—Coac ‚köch'man,n. The person who 
drives a coach. — Coachmanship, Koch, 
man-ship, s. Skill in driving coaches,— 
Coach-master, n. One who owns or lets 
carriages. — Coach-office, n. A booking- 
office for stage-coach passengers and par- 
cels. — Coach-stand, n. A place where 
coaches stand for hire. 

Coact, ko-akt', v.i. (Prefix co, and act.) To 
act together,—Coactive, kö-ak'tiv,a. Act- 
ing in concurrence; also forcing or com- 
pelling; compulsory (in this sense from L. 
cogo, coactum, to compel). — Coactively, 
ko-ak'tiv-li, adv. In a coactive manner. 

Coadjutor, kó-ad-j0'ter, n. [L. condjutor— 
pretix co, «i, to, and juvo, Jutum, to help.] 
One who aids another; an assistant; a fel- 
low-helper; an associate; a fellow-worker; 
& colleague; tho assistant of n bishop or 
other prelate. -Coadjutorship, kö-nd-jüt’er- 
ship, n. The state of boing a coadjutor; 
assistance, —Coadjutress, Coadjutrix, kō- 
ad-jü’tres, kó-ad-Jü'triks, n. A female 
assistant or fellow-helper. 

Coadunate, k5-ad'A-nit, a. [L. coadunatus 

—prefix co, ad, to, unus, one.) United or 

joined together: especially used in bot. and 

applied to leaves united at the base. 
agulate, ko-ag'ü-lüt, v.t —coagulated, co- 

agulating. [L. coagulo, coagulatum, from 

tergum rennet—con, together, and ago, 

to bring, drive, &c.] To change from a 

fluid into a curd-like or inspissated solid 

mass; to curdle, congeal, or clot.—v.i. To 
curdle or congeal-Coagulability, kö-ag'- 
fi-la-bil"i-ti, n. The capacity of being co- 

agulated. — Coagulable, kó-ag' fi-la-bl, a. 

Capable of becoming coagulated.—Coagu- 

lant, ko-ag'ü-lant, n. That which produces 

coagulation. — Coagulation, kó-1g*n-11”- 
shon, n. The act of coagulating or clot- 
ting; the state of being coagulated; the 
substance formed by coagulation.—Coagu- 
lative, Coagulatory, ko-ag'ü-la-tiv, kō- 
ag’ü-la-to-ri, a. Causing coagulation.— 

Coagulator, ki-ag'O-li-tér, n. That which 
causes coagulation, — Coagulum, kó-az'ü- 
lum,n. A coagulated mass, as curd, &c.; 
med. a blood-clot. 1 

Coaita, ko-i'ta, n. [Native name.) A South 
American monkey, about 18 inches in 


length. 
Cost’ köl, n. [A. Sax. col=D. kool, Dan. 
kul, Icel. and Sw. kol, G. kohle.] A piece 
of wood or other combustible substance 
burning or charred; charcoal; a cinder; 
now,usually, a solid black substance found 
in the earth, largely employed as fuel, and 
formed from vast masses of vegetable 
matter deposited through the luxurious 
growth of plants in former aprons of the 
earth's history.—v.t. To supply with coal, 
asa steam-vessel or locomotive engine.— 
v.i To take in coals.—To haul (take, &c.) 
over the coals, to call to a strict or severo 
account; to reprimand.— To carry coala to 
Newcastle, to take things where there are 
already plenty; to perform unnecessary 
labour, —Coaly, kö’li,a. Pegisining to, 
resembling, or containing conf.-—Cos,l-bed, 
n. A formation in which there sre one or 
more strata of coals; the straim orstrata 
ot :oal themselves.—Coal-black, a. Black 
as a coal; very black.—Coal-brass, n. The 
iron pyrites found in the coal-measures, 
and employed in the manufacture of cop- 
eras, and in alkali works for the sulphur 
t contains. — Coal-field, n. An extensive 
deposit or bed of coal; a district whero 
coal abounds.—Coal-fish, n. es of 
cod, growing to the length of 2 fect or 
more, found on the northern coasts of Bri- 
‚and so named from the colour of its 


ch, chain; ch,Sc.loch; g, go; 


i, job; 


back. — Coal-gas, n. A variety of carbu- 
retted hydrogen which produces the ordin- 
ary gas-light. Gas.—Coal-heaver, n. Ono 
who is employed in carrying coal, and 
especially in discharging it from coal- 
ships.—Coal-master,n. The owner or lessce 
of acoal-field who works it and disposes of 
its produce.—Coal-measures, n. pl. Geol, 
the upper division of the carboniferous 
system, consisting of alternate layers of 
sandstone with thinly laminated beds of 
clay, between which the coal-seams occur, 
—Coal-meter, 1. One appointed to super- 
intend the measuring of coals,—Coal-mine, 
n. A mine or pit in which coal is dug.— 
Coal-pit, n. A pit where coal is dug.— 
Coalplant, n. Any of the plants which 
are found fossil in the coal-measures, — 
Coal-tar, n. A thick, black, viscid, opaque 
liquid which condenses in the pipes when 
gas is distilled from coal,—Coal-tit, n. One 
of the titmice: so called from its glossy 
black head and neck. — Coal-trimmer, n. 
One who is employed to stow and trim the 
fuel for the fires of the boilers of marine 
steam-engines.—Coal-whipper,n. One who 
raises coal from the hold of a ship. — 

Coalesce, kö-a-les’,v,t.—coulesced, coalescing. 
[L. coalesco—prefix co, and alesco, to grow 
up, from alo, to nourish.] To unite by 
growth into one body; to grow together 
physically; to combine or be collected into 
one body or mass; to Join or unite into 
one body, party, society, or the like.—Coa- 
lescence, ko-a-les'ens, n. Theact of coalesc- 
ing or uniting; the state of being united 
or combined.— Coalescent, kó-a-les'ent, a. 
Growing together; uniting. — Coalition, 
kö-a-li’shon, n, Union in n body or mass; 
voluntary union of individual persons, 
parties, or states for a common object or 
cause, — Coalitionist, ko-a-li'shon-ist, m. 
One who favours or joins a coalition. 

Coaming, kom'ing, n. [For combing, from 
comb.) Naut. a raised border or edge round 
the hatches to keep out water. 

Coarse, körs, a. [The same word as course, 
a thing of course, or in course, being what 
is natural, ordinary, common.) Of ordin- 
ary or inferior quality; wanting in fineness 
of texture or structure, or in elegance of 
form; rude; rough; unrefined; gross; in- 
delicate (coarse language). — Coarsely, 
körsli, adv. In a coarse manner; rudely; 
uncivilly; without art or polish; grossly. 
—Conrsen,t kóren, v.£. To render coarse 
or wanting in refinement; to make vulgar. 
—Coarseness, körs'nes, n. The state or 
quality of being coarse.—Coarse-grained, 
a. Consisting of large particles or consti- 
tuent elements; wanting in refinement or 
delicacy; vulgar. 

Coast, köst, n. [O.Fr. coste, Fr. côte, rib, 
hill, shore, coast, from L. costa, a rib, side.] 
The exterior line, limit, or border of a 
country (O.T.); the edge or margin of the 
land next to the sea; the sea-shore,—The 
coast is clear, a phrase equivalent to 
danger is over; the enemies have gone.— 
v.t. 'l'o sail near a coast; to sail by or near 
the shore, or in sight of land; to sail or 
trade from port to port in the same coun- 
try.—v.t. To sail by or near to.—Coaster, 
küs'tér, n. A vessel that is employed in 
sailing along a coast, or in trading from 
port to port in the same country.—Coast- 
wards, kóst'wérdz, adv. Toward the coast. 
—Coastways, Coastwise, köst'wäz, köst’- 
wis, adv. By way of or along the coast.— 
Coast-guard, n. A body of men in Britain 
originally designed to prevent smuggling 
merely, but now also available as a de- 
fensive force.—Coast-line, n. The outline 
of a shore or coast. 

Coat, kit, n. [O.Fr. cote, Fr. colle, a coat, 
from L.L. cota, a coat, from O.G. colte, a 

coarse mantle, G. kutte, a cowl: allied to 

cot.] An upper garment, in modern times 
generally applied to the outer garment 
worn by men on the upper part of the 
body; an external covering; a layer of one 
substance covering another; a coating.— 

Coat of arma, a representation of the armo- 

rial insignia which used to be depicted on 

a coat worn by knights over their armour; 

an escutcheon or shield of arms.—Coat of 

mail, armour worn onthe upper part of the 
, and consisting of a net-work of iron 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 
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or steel rings, or of rmall plates, ununliy 
of tempered iron, laid over exch other lize 
he scales of a fish, and fastened to a 
strong linen or leather jacket, — ut. Ta 
cover with a coat; to spread. over with a 
coating or layer of any eubstance,—Coat 
—e— n. coat of arms; armorial ern- 
D mz, Coa ". A card bearing a 
coated figure, asthe king, queen, or knave: 
now corrupted into Court-eard, — Costes, 
köten., A close-fitting coat with short 
tails.—Coating, köting,n. Any autetases 
sprend over for cover or protection: s thin 
external layer, as of paint or varnish; elotti 
for coats — Coat-link, n. A pair of bit- 
tons held together by a link, or a loop ani 
m used for fastening = coat over the 
east, 

Coati, ko'a-ti, n. [A native name.) A plan- 
tigrade carnivorous mammal, belonging 
to the bear family, but recalling in az- 
pearance the civets. 

Coax, köks, v.t. [From O.E. cokes, a fool; 
to coax one being thus to make a cokes, or 
fool, of him.] ‘To soothe, appease, or per- 
suade by flattery and fondling; to wheedle; 
to cajole.—Coaxer, kók'sér, n. One who 
coaxes; a wheedler.—Coaxingly, kok'sinz- 
li, «v, In a coaxing manner. 

Co-axial, ko-ak'si-al, a, Having a common 


XIS. 

Cob, kob, n. [Probably, in some of the 
meanings, from W. coh, a top, a tuft.] A 
roundish lump of anything; the receptacle 
on mo the pun pe maize grow in * 
a short-legg out horse or pony; ¢ 
mixed with straw,—Cob-coal, n. A large 
round piece of coal.—Cob-loaf, n. A loaf 
that is irregular, uneven, or crusty.—Cob- 
stone, n. COBBLE. 

Cobalt, ko'balt, n. [G. kobalt, kobolt, the 
same word as ld, a goblin, the demon 
of the mines.] A mineral of a reddish-gray 
or grayish-white colour (specific gravity 
8'5), very brittle, never found in a pure 
state, but usually as an oxide, or com- 
bined with arsenic or its acid, with sul- 
phurdiron, &c. — Cobaltic, ko-bal’ tik, a. 

"ertaining to cobalt, or consisting of it; 
resembling cobalt or containing it. — Co- 
t-blue, n. A compound of alumina and 
oxide of cobalt, forming a beautiful piz- 
ment. — Cobalt.green, n. A permanent 
green pigment. 

Cobble, kob'], n. [From cob, a lump.] A 
roundish stone; a stone rounded by the 
attrition of water; a boulder; a cobstone. 

Cobble, kob/l, v.t.—cobbled, cobbling. [O.Fr. 
cobler, to join or knit together, from L. 
copulare, to couple.| To make or mend 
Sumba (shoes); to botch; to make or do 
clumsily or unhandily.—v.i. To work as a 
cobbler; to do work badly.—Cobbler, kob’- 
lér, n. One who cobbles; a mender of 
boots and shoes; a clumsy workman; a 
cooling beverage, composed of wine, sugar, 
lemon, and finely pounded ice. 

Co-belligerent, kó-bel-lij'ér-ent, a. Carry- 
ing on war in Saunen another 
power. —n. One that carries on war 
connection with another. 

Coble, Cobble, kob'1, n. [W. ceubal,a coble.] 
A. flattish-bottomed boat, clincher-built, 
with a square stern. 

Cobra, Cobra-de-Capello, kob'ra, kob'ra-de- 
ka-pel15, n. (Pg., snake of the hood.] The 
hooded or spectacle snake, a reptile of the 
most venomous nature, found in different 
hot antris of the old continent, espe- 
cially in India. 

Cobres, kobrez,n. [Sp.] A superior kind 
of indigo, prepared in South America, 

Coburg, Cobourg, ki’birg, n. [From Co: 
burg in Germany.] A thin fabric of wor- 
sted and cotton, or worsted and silk, 
twilled on one side. 

Cobweb, kob'web, n. [O.E., also copweb, 
A. Sax. coppe, a spider, seen in attor-coppe, 
a spider. The net-work spun by a spider 
to catch its prey; something to entangle 
the weak or unwary; — flimsy 
and worthless; old musty rubbish.-—Cob- 
webbed, Cobwebby, kob'webd, kob'web-i, 
a. Covered with cobwebs; bot. covered with 
a thick interwoven pubescence. 

Coca, ko'ka, n. [Native name.] The dried 
leaf of a South American plant which is 
chewed by theinhabitants of countries on 
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the Pacific side of South America, and is 
said to give them great power of endur- 
ing fatigue; also the plant itself. 
Cocciferous, kok-sif'ér-us, a. [L. cocción, a 
berry, and fero, to bear.] Bearing or pro- 


du net rics. 

Coccolite, kok'ko-lit, n. [Gr. kokkos, a 
berry, and lithos, a stone.) A vuriety of 
augite or pxroxene. 

us, kok'kü-lus, n. (Dim. of L, coccus, 

Gr. kokkos, a berry.] A genus of Eastern 
lants.—Cocculua Indicus (in'di-kus), the 
— * fruit of an East Indian climb- 
shrub, sometimes employed in medi- 
cine as a narcotic, and sometimes added 

s to malt liquors to give bitterness and in- 

| crease their stupefying qualities. 

Coc » kok'siks, n. [Gr. kokkyz.] An as- 
semblage of small bones attached to the 
lower extremity of the backbone; the 
EE kok-sjeal,a. Of or 
g to the coccyx. 
Cochin-China x 


` -C , koch'in-chi-n5, n. anda. A 
, term applied to a large varicty of the 
domestic fowl, which was imported from 

hin-China. 


eal, koch'i-nél, a. [Fr. cochenille, 

from Sp. cochinilla, a wood-louse, cochi- 
: neal, dim. of cochina, a sow.) A dye-stufr 
1 consisting of the dried bodies of a species 
4 of insect, a native of the varmer climates 
^ of America, found on the cochineal- fig 
tree. — eal-fig, n. A tree-like cac- 

taceous plant, a native of America, culti- 

vated for the sake of the cochineal insect. 

1 Cochlea, kok'lé-n, n. [L., a snail or snail's 
y shell.] A bony structure in the internal 


ear, so from resembling a snail- 
shell.—Cochlean, kok'le-an, a. Pertaining 

E to the UD a mereri kok-le-ü"- 
Y ri-form, a. [L. cochlear, a spoon for eating 
z snails.) Shaped like a spoon.—Cochleary, 


kok*li-a-ri, a. Cochleate. — Cochleate, 
Cochleated, kok 1é-it, kok’Ic-At-ed,a. Hav- 
a form like the spiral of a snail-shell; 
spiral. Also Cochleous, kok'1c-us. 

Cock, kok, n. [A. Sax. coc, cocc; comp. 
O.Fr. coc, Fr. cog, a cock; probably like 
cuckoo, a word of onomatopoetic origin.] 
The male of birds, particularly of the gal- 
— domestic or barn-door fowls: 
often adjectively and occasionally to 
signif the male of certain animals other 
than birds (a cock lobster); a kind of fau- 
cet or turn-valve, for permitting or arrest- 
ing the flow of fluids through a pipe; a 
prominent portion of the lock of a firearm, 
hammer; the act of cocking orsettinz 
up, or the effect or form produced by such 
en act (a cock of the head, nose, &c.).— 
Cock of the wood, the capercailzie. — v.t. 
[Probably from the strutting of the ani- 
m To set erect ithe ears); to turn up 
air of pertness; to set or draw 
back the cock in order to fire (to cock a 
un).—v.i. To hold up the head; to look 
, pert, or menacing.—Cockerel, kok'ér- 
n A sons ap UOCE a-hoop; —* 

a- a. y uppe, lit. cock wit 
crest) Strutting fike n cock; triumphant. 
—Coc —— a. [From some old tale 
about a cock and a bull; comp. Fr. e07-4- 
Vane icock-and-ass), a cock-and-bull story.] 
A term applied to idle or silly fictions, 
stories having no foundation, canards. 
iaaa: Cock crow, c g, n. 


v. T bn EA 
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ock-crowin 
e time at which cocks crow; early mor- 


ning.—Cock-eye, n. A squinting eye.— 
d, a. Hav squinting eye.— 
Cock-ficht, Cock-fighting,n. A fight be- 


tween game-cocks; the practice of fighting 
CR k-horse, n. A child's 
rocking-horse: now commonly used in the 
ady phrase, a-cock-horse, on horse- 
back; in an elevated position; on the high 
horse.—Cock-loft, n. (Lit. a loft for cocks 
roost in.) A small loft in the top of a 
onse; à small garret immediately under 
the roof.—Cockpit, n. A pit orarea where 
s fight; ana ment under the 
—— of a ship of war.— Cocks- 
` mn, n. The caruncle or comb 
of a cock; an annual. branching plant 
loose spikes of flowers; a coxcomb. 
Cock’s-foot 


Cock’ „n. ptr- 
ennial , harsh, 
ure grass of a coarse 


Cock, kok, n. [Dan. kok, a heap, a pile; 


Teel. Ltr, a lump.] A small conical pile 
of hay, so shaped for shedding rain.—v.t. 
To put into cocks or piles. 

Cock, kok, n. [U.Fr. coque, a kind of boat; 
Sp. coca, It. cocca, from L. concha, a kind 
of shell, a vessel.) A small boat. [Shak.] 

Cock, kok, n. [1t. cocca, Fr. coche, a notch.] 
The notch of an arrow or cross-bow. 

Cockade, ko-käd', n. [Fr. cocarde, O.Fr. 
coquarde, from cog, a cock, from its resem- 
blance to the comb of the cock.] A ribbon 
or knot of ribbon worn in the hat; a rosette 
of leather worn on the hat by gentlemen's 
servants. —Cockaded, ko-ka'ded, a. Wear- 
ing a cockade. 

Cockatoo, kok-a-to', n. [Malay kakatıla, 
from its cry.] A name common to numer- 
ous beautiful birds of the parrot kind, 
chiefly inhabiting Australia and tho In- 
dian Islands, having crests composed of a 
tuit of elegant feathers, which they can 
raise or depress at pleasure. : 

Cockatrice, kok'a-tris, n. [O.Fr. cocatrice, 
L.L. eocatriz, a crocodile, a cockatrice, a 
corrupted form of L. erocodilus, crocodile. 
In time the first syllable was thought — 
wp A fabulous monster said to be 
hatched by a serpent from a cock's egg, 
and represented as possessing characters 
belonging to both animals; a basilisk 

Cockchafer, kok'cha-fér, n. [Cock is pro- 
Dabiy for clock, Prov. E. and Sc. for a 
beetic.] A lamellicorn beetle, the larve 
or caterpillars of which feed on the roots 
of corn, &c.,and the insects in their winged 
state do much injury to trees, 

Cocker, kok’ér, v.t. [Probably from W,coern, 
to fondle, cocr, a coaxing.] To fondle; to 
indulge; to treat with tenderness; to 
pamper. : 

Cocker, kok'ér, n. A dog of the spaniel 
kind, used for raising woodcocks (whence 
probably the name) and snipes from their 

aunts. 

Cocket, kok'et, n. [Supposed to he a cor- 
ruption of * quo quietus, two words which 
occurred in the Latin form of the docu- 
ment.] A document delivered by the cus- 
tom-house officers to merchants as a war- 
rant that their merchandise is entered. 

Cockle, kok, n. [A. Sax. coccel. tares; 
comp. Gael. copal, Fr. coquiole,cockle.] A 
plant that grows among corn, the corn- 


cockle. 

Cockle, kok'1, n. [Dim. from Fr. coque, a 
cockle, a shell,f rom L. concha, Gr. kongché, 
n mussel or cockle.] A heart-shaped mol- 
lusc with wrinkled shells, common on the 
sandy shores of Britain, and much used 
ns food.—Cockled, kok'ld, a. Having a 
shell. [Shak.J}—Cockle-hat, n. A hat bear- 
ing a shell, the badge of a pilgrim. 

Cockney, kok’ni, n. [Usually connected 
with the old term Cockaigne, land of abun- 
dance, perhaps from L. coquo, to cook.] A 
native or resident of London: used slight- 
ingly or by way of contempt.—a. Related 
to or like cockneys,—Cockneydom, kok'ni- 
dum, a, The region or home of cockneys, 
& contemptuous or humorous name for 
London and its suburbs. — Cockneyfy, 
kok’ni-fi, v.t. To make like a cockney.— 
Cockneyish, kok'ni-ish, a. Relating to or 
like cockneys. — Cockneyism, kok’ni-izm, 
n. The condition, qualities, manner, or 
dialect of the cockneys; a peculiarity of 
the dialect of the Londoners. 

Coc kok’röch, n. [Sp. cucaracha, a 
wood-louse, a cockroach.] An orthopter- 
ous insect, the so-called black-beetle, very 
troublesome in houses, where they often 
multiply to a great extent, infesting 
kitchens and pantries. 

Cocksure, kok'shúr, a. [Said to be derived 
from the cock of a musket, as being much 
more reliable than the match of the old 
matchlock.] Perfectly secure (Shak.)1; 
confidently certain. [Colloq.] 

Cockswain, kok'swün or kok'sn,n. [Cock, n 
boat, and swain.) The person who steers 
n t; a person on board of a ship who 

has the care of a boat and its crew under 


Cocoa, kg ko, m. (Px, coco, f 1 

n. D rom coco, a jug- 
bar. a distort ate: from the monkey- 
like face at the base of thenut.] À palm 
to be found in most tropical ons grow- 
ing on coasts, and producing the cocoa-nut. 
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—Cocoa-nut,Coco-nut,n. Thenutor frui 
of the cocoa palm, twelve inches long 
covered with a fibrous rind.—Cocoa-nut ot 
cocoa-oil, an orange-coloured oil obtal 
from the nuts of the cocoa gen 
plum,n. ‘he fruit of a small West Indisa 
tree, about the size of a plum, witha 

and pleasant pulp. 

Cocoa, ko’ko, n. [Corruption of cacao.) 
he kernels of the cacao or chocolate tree 
prepared for making a beverage, or the 

ieveragze itself. 

Cocoon, kö-kün’, n.” [Fr. cocon, from coque, 
a shell, from L. concha, a shell-fish.] The 
silky tissue or envelope which the larva of 
many insects spin as a covering for them- 
selves while they are in the chrysalis state. 
—Cocoonery, kö-kön’er-i,n. A building or 
apartment for silkworms when feedingand 
forming cocoons, 

Coction, kok'shon, n. ML. coctio, from equo, 
tocook.] The act of boiling or exposing 
to heat in liquor; med, that alteration in 
morbifie matter which fits it for elimina- 
tion: digestion. — Coctible, kok'ti-bl, a. 
Capable of being boiled or baked.— 
tile, kok'til, a. Made by baking or expos 
ing to heat, as a brick. 

Cocum-butter, Cocum-oil, kkum, n. A 
— — polis a ot from the 
seeds of trees that yield gamboge. 

Cod, Codfish, kod, Kod'fish, n. UD. kodd 
a club, from its large club-shaped head. 
A species of fish of great comme im- 
portance, inhabiting northern reas; used 
as food either fresh, salted, or dried, and 
yielding cod-liver oil.—Cod-fisher, m. 
person or vessel employed in the cod-fish- 
ery.—Cod-fishery,n. The businessoroper- 
ation of fishing for cod... Godling, kod" 
ling, 1. A young cod —Cod-liver Oll, n. 
An important medical oil obtained from 
the liver of the common cod. 

Cod, kod, n. [A. Sax, cod, codd, a small 
bag; Icel. koddi, a pillow; Sw. kudde, a 
cushion.] Any husk, envelope, or case 
containing the seeds of a plant; à pol— 
v.t. To inclose in 2 cod,- Cod kod'- 
ling, n. A term applied to seve culti- 
vated varieties of kitchen apple.—Codling- 
moth,n. A small moth the a of whic 
feeds on the apple. 

Coda, kö’da,n. 11t., from L. cauda, a tail.) 
Music, an adjunct to the close of a com 
sition, for the purpose of enforcing the 
final character of the movement. 


Coddle, kel). v.t.—coddled, coddling. [0.Fr. ` 


cadeler, to cocker, pamper, make much 
cadel, an animal cast or born out of time, 
from L. cado, to fall.) To make effemi- 
nate by pampering; to make much of; to 
treat tenderly like an invalid; to pamper; 
tococker.—n. An over-indulged, pampered 
being. 

Code, köd,n. [Fr., from L. codex, the trunk 
of a tree, a tablet, a book.] A systematic 
collection or digest of laws; any system or 
body of rules or laws relating to one sub- 

ject; a system of —— or the like 

upon.—Codify, kod'i-fi, v.t. To reduce to 
a code or digest, as laws. — Codifica 
kod'i-fi-ka"shon, a. The act or process 
codifying. — Codifier, Codist, kodi-Ti-tr, 
ko'dist, n. One who codifies.—Codex, Kë: 
deks, n. pl. Codices, ko'di-sez. A manu- 
script volume, as of a Greek or Latin 
classic, or of the Scriptures. 

Codger, kojér, n. [Probably a form of 
cadger (which see).] A mean miserly man; 
a curious old fellow; an odd fish; & 
acter; a familiar term of address. [Slang] 

Codical, kod'i-kal, a. Relating to a codex 
Ade pucr ee 
codicillus, «lim. o cx. 
wuy of suppiemcut to n will, containing 
anything which the testator wishes to 
add, or any revocation or explanation of 
what the will contains.—Co , kod- 
i-sil'la-ri, a. Of the nature ofa 

Codilla, ko-dilla, n. [A dim. form from 
1t. coda, L. cauda, 2 tail.] The coarsett 
part of hemp or flax, sorted out by itself. 

MASS p an Gei Greus. E 
oefficacy, ko-ef'fi-ka-81, n. Joint efficacy. 

Coefficient, ko-ef-fish'ent, a. Co-operating; 
acting in union to the same end.—n. That 
which unites in action with something 
else to produce the same effect; alg. a num- 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mt, met, hér; pine, pin; nōte, not, Inöve; túbe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. u 
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it is supposed to be multiplied.—Coefii- 
ciency, 
fovefficient; co-operation, — Coefüiciently, 
av-ef-fish’ent-li,adv. In a coetlicient man- 
ner; by co-operation. 

Coehorn, kö’horn, x. [After the Dutch 
engineer who invented it.) A small mor- 
tar for throwing grenades. 

Celacanth, Colacanthous, s61a-kanth, së- 
la-kan'thus, a. [Gr. koilos, hollow, and 
akantha, a thorn.) Having hollow spines: 
said of certain fossil fishes 

Coalebs, sölebz, n. 
n bachelor. 

Colenterate, se-len'ter-àt, a. [Gr. Koilos, 
hollow, enferon, an intestine.) Of or per- 
taining to a sub-kingdom of animals (the 
Culenterata), including those whose ali- 
mentary canal communicates freely with 
the general cavity of the body. The Calen- 
terata are divided into two sections, the 
Actinozoa and lIydrozoa, and comprise 
the corals, sex-anemones, meduse, &c.— 
Colenterata, sé-len'tér-ü ta, n. pl Tho 
cxlenterate animals. 

Celestin, st-les’tin, n. [L. calestis, hen- 
venly, from cotum, the $ Y from its occa- 
sional delicate bluo huec.) Native sulphate 
of strontium, « mineral often forming 
beautiful crystals. = 

Celiac, Celiac, st'li-ak, a. [Gr. koiliakos, 
from koilia, the belly, koilos, hollow.) Per- 
taining to the cavity of the abdomen. 

Colodont, sölö.dont, a. [Gr. korlos, hol- 
low, odous, odontos, a tooth.] Having hol- 
ow teeth: said of certain lizard-like rep- | 

es. 

Colosperm, se'1o-spérm, n. [Gr. koilos, hol- | 
low, and aperma, secd.] Bot. a reed in 
which the albumen is curved so that tho 
base and apex approach, as in coriander. 
—Colospermous, sö-lö-spcr’mus, a. Hol- 
low-seeded. 

Coemption, ko-em'shon, n. [L. coemptio 
—ton, and emo, emptum, to buy.) The 
buying up of the whole quantity of a com- | 
m y. e 

Coendoo, ko-en'dó, n. [Native name.] A | 
tree-climbing Brazilian porcupine with a 
orehensile tail. . . 
cnesthesis, sc-nes-thesis, n. [Gr. koinos, 
common, and aisfAésis, perception.] The 
general sensibility of the system, as dis- 
ee from the special sensations 
(sight, smell, &c.). s 

Cenoblte, se/no-bit. Same as Cenobite, 

Cenecium, se-n?'si-um, n. (Gr. fuimos, 
common, and oikos, dwelling.) The com- 
mon dermal system or plant-like struc- 
ture of the Polyzoa or ‘sea-mosres.” — 

Conogamy, st-nog’a-mi, x. [Gr, koinos, 
common, and gamos, marriage.] The state 

having husbands or wives in common; 

a community of husbands and wives. 

Coenosarc, süö’nö-särk, n. [Gr. koinos, com- 
mon, and sarx, sarkos, flesh.) The com- 
mon HE basis by which the several 
beings included in a composite zoophyte 
are connected with ono another. 

Conure, Conurus, sö’nür, sö-nü’rus,n. [Gr. 
koinos, common, oura, a tail.] The larval 
form of a tape-worm, producing staggers 


sheep. 

Coequal. kö-ykwal, a. Equal with another 
person or thing; of the same rank, dig- 
nity, or power.—n. One who is equal to 
another, — Cocquality, kö-C-kwol’i-ti, 2 
The state of being cocqual. — Coequally, 
ké-@kwal-li, adv. With joint equality. 

, ki-¢rs’, v.t. [L. coerceo—prefix co, 

and arceo, to drive or press.) To restrain 
y force, particularly by moral force, na 
by law or authority; to repress; to com- 
pe be ep ance to constrain.—Coercible, 
o-trsi-bl,a. Capable of being coerced.— 

Coercibleness, ko-Cr'si-bl-nes, n. Thestate 
of being coercible.—Coercion, kó-ér'shon, 
n. The act of coercing; restraint; com- 

jon; constraint.—Coercive, Coercitive, 
D-er'siv, ko-ér'si-tiv, a. Capable of coerc- 

; restrictive; able to force into compli- 
ance.—n. That which coerces; that which 
constrains or restrains.—Coercively, kō- 


o-cf-fish'en-si, n. State of being 


beror knownquantity put before letters or 
quantities, known or unknown, into which 
[L.] A name given to 


—— 


or 
érsiv-li, adv. By constraint or coercion. 
Coessentlal, k , 


U-es-sen'shal, a. Having the 
game cssence.—Coessentiality, kö-cs-sen’- 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 










Coffin, kof'in, n. 


j, job; ù, Fr. ton; 


ghi-al"i-ti, n. The fact of having the same 
essence, — Coessentially, kó-es-sen'shal-i, 
adv. Ina coessential manner. 
Coctancous,}! kö-C-tä'nt-us, a. [ Li. comtaneus 
—prefix co,and ætas age.) Of the same age 
with another; beginning to exist at the 
same time; coeval,—Coetancoualy,t kö-t- 
tà'nc-us-li, adv. Of or from the same age 
or beginning. —Coetanean,t kó-e-tà'né-an, 
n. One of the same age with another. 
Cocternal, kö-c-tcr’nal, a. Equally cter- 
nal with another.—Coeternally, ko-6-Lér^- 
nal-li, adv. With coeternity or equal 
eternity. — Coeternity, kö-t-ter’ni-ti, n. 
Existence from etemity equal with an- 
other eternal being; equal eternity. 
Coeval, kö-öval, a. [L. comvus—con, and 
crum. age] Of the same age; having 
lived for an equal period; existing at the 
gamo time, or of equal antiquity in gen- 
eral (coeval with a person).—n. One who is 
coeval; one who lives at the same time. 
Coexecutor, ko-cg-zek'ü-tér, n. A Joint cx- 
ecutor.—Coexecutrix, ko-eg-zek'n-triks, ». 
A jointexeccutrix, — J 
Coexist, ko-eg-zist', v.i. To exist nt the 
same time with another (to coexist with).— 
Coexistence, kü-eg-zis'tens, a. Existence 
at the same time with another; contem- 
porary existence, — Coexistency, kü-cg- 
zis'ten-si,n. Coexistence.—Coexistent, ko- 
og-zis'tent, a. Existing at the same time 
with another. e 
Coexpand, kó-eks-pand”, v.i. To expand 
together equally; to expand over the same 
space or to the saine extent. A 
Coextend, kó-eks-tend', v.t. and i. To ex- 
tend through the same space or duration 
with another; to extend equally.—Coex- 
tension, ko-eks-ten'shon, n. ‘The fact or 
state of being equally extended with some- 
thing clse.—Coextensive, kó-cks-tev'siv, a. 
Equally extensive; having equal scope or 
extent. — Coextensively, kó-cks-ten'siv-li, 
adv. So as to exhibit coextension, — Co- 
extensivenezs, ko-cks-ten'siv-nes, n. 
Coffee, kof'i, n. [Fr. café, from Turk. 
qahveh, coflve.] The berries or the ground 
seeds of a tree a native of Arabia and 
Abyssinia, but now extensively culti- 
vated throughout tropical countries, each 
berry containing two seeds, commonly 
called coffee-beans; a drink mado from 
the roasted and ground seeds of the coflee- 
tree, by infusion or decoction. — Coffee- 
bean, Coffee-nib, n. A cotfee-seed.—Coffee- 
berry, n. The fruit of the coffee-tree.— 
Coffee-bug, n. An insect which lives on 
the coffec-tree, and is very destructive to 
-coffee-plantations.—Coflee-cup, n. A cup 
from which coffee is drunk,—UCoffee-house, 
n. A house of entertainment where guests 
are supplied with coffee and other refresh- 
ments.—Coffee-mill, n. A small machine 
or mill for grinding coffce.—Coffee-pot, n. 
A covered pot in which the decoction or 
infusion of coffee is made, or in which it 
is brought upon the table for drinking.— 
Coffee-roaster, 1. The utensil in which 
the coffee-beans are roasted before being 
ground.—Coffee-room, n. A public room 
in an inn or hotel where guests are sup- 
plied with refreshments.—Coffce-tree, n. 
Che tree which produces coffce.—Coffein, 
Coffeine, kof-fe'in, 2. 


Same as Carveine. 
Coffer, kof'ér, n. 


[Fr. cofre, O.Fr. cofre, 
cojin, a coffer, from lh, cophinus, Gr. kophi- 
nos, A basket. Cofin is the same word.] 
A chest, trunk, or casket for holdin 

Jewels, money, or other valuables; a sun 

panel or compartment in a ceiling of an 
ornamental character: a kind of caisson 
or floating dock.—v.t, To deposit or lay up 
in a coffer.—Coffer-dam, n. A wooden in- 
closure formed in a river, £e., by driving 
two or more rows of piles close together, 
with clay packed in between the rows to 
exclude the water, and so obtain a firm 
and dry foundation for bridges, piers, 
&c.—Coffered, kof'érd, a. Furnished or 
ornamented with cotlers (a cofered ceil- 


ing). 

[O.Fr. cofin, n chest, L. 
cophinus, a basket. Gorga] The chest or 
box in whicha dead human body is buried 
or deposited ina vault; a casing of paste for 
a pie (Shak.)1 ; the hollow part of a horse's 

oof.—v.t. put or inclose in a coflin.— 





ng, sing; 


e. 
Commate, — H? 


zu, then; th, thin; 


Coffin-bone,n. A small spongy bone in- 
closed in the hoof of a horse. 

E, kog, v.t.—coggel, cogging. 1W. eoegto 
coeyiaw, to trick, from cog, emp pe vain.) 
To flatter; to wheedle; to draw from by 
flattery; to foist or palm: now hardly u 
except in regard to dice, to cog a die being 
to load it ro as to dircet its fall, for the 
purpose of cheating.—v.i. To cheat; to 
wheedle; to lie.—n. A trick or deception. 
Cog, kogn. (Sw. kugg, yu cog.) The 

tooth of a wheel, by which it drives an- 

other wheel or body, or any similar me- 
chanical contrivance.—Cog- on. A 
wheel with co; or teeth. —v.t.—cogged, 
coyging. To furnish with cogs, 
Cogent, kö’jent, a. [L. cogens, eogentis 
forcing, compelling, from cogo—em, tr» 
gether, or intens., and ago, to or 
drive.) Compelling in a physical genset; 
resistless!; convincing; having the power 
to compel conviction; powerf al; not essily 
resisted; forcible; irresistible: of 
ments, proofs, reasoning, Ec.—Cogently, 
kó'jent-li, adv. In a cogent manner; 
power un forcibly.—Cogency, ence, 
o jen-si, ko'jens, n. The qu: v of being 
cogent; power of moving the will or reason; 
power of compelling conviction; force; 
conclusiveness, > 
Cogitate, koji-tät, v.i.—cogitated, cogitating. 

[L. cogito, cogitatum—co for con, together 
and agito, to shake, to agitate. AGITATE. 
To think; to meditate; to ponder.—Cogi. 
tation, koj-i-tä’shon, n. The act of cozi- 
tating or thinking; thought; meditation; 
contemplation, — Cogitative, koji-tä-tiv, 
a. Thinking; having the power of cozitz- 
ting; meditative; given to thouzht.—Cozi- 
tatively, koj'i-tà-tiv-li, adv. In a — 
tive or thin ing manner, —Cozitati ^ 
koj'i-ta-tiv"i-ti, n. Power of thinking.— 
Cogitability, koji-ta-bil"i-ti,n. Thestate 
or quality of being cozitable; conceivable- 
ness.—Cogitable, koji-ta-bl, a. Capable 
of being thought; capable of being con- 
ceived.—n. Anything capable of being the 
subject of thought. 


Cognac, kó-nyak,n. [Fr.] A kind of French 


brandy, so called from the town of the 
sema name, where large quantities are 
mac 
[L. cognatus—preäx co 
for con, with, and gnatus, old form of natus, 
born.] Allied by blood; kindred by birth; 
law, connected by the mother's side; ne- 
lated in origin generally; proceeding from 
the same stock or root; of the same 
(words, roots, languages); allied in nature; 
havingatlinityof any kind (cognate sounds. 
—n. One connected with another by ties 
of kindred; law, a relation conn br 
the mother's side; anything related toan- 
other by origin or nature.—Cognateness, 
Hos IE EEE: an of er Cognate.— 
Kerr on, kog-nà'shon, n. . COPA! 
Relationship by descent from the same 
original; afinity; resemblance in nature 
or character. 


Cognition, kog-ni’shon. =. [L. eopnio; 
cognosco, cognitus—co for con, and morcs, 
anciently gnosco, to know.) Knowledge 
from personal view or experience; per 
ception; a thing known.— ve, koz- 
nitiv, a- Knowing = ap rehending by 

1e understanding.—Cogn . Cognis- 
able, kog'niz-a-bl or kon”, a. Capable of 
falling under notice or observation; ca- 
able of being known, perceived, or ER 

ended; capable of falling under judici 
notice. —Cogmizably, Cognisably, Aug niz- 
a-bli or kon’, adr, In a cognizable man- 

ner.—Cognizance, kogni-zuns or Kon, m. 
O. Fr. coymoissance,connoissanz.) reg: 
edge or notice; perception; observation; 
law, judicial or authoritative notice or 
knowledge, also right to try and determine 
causes; a crest; a badge; a badge worn by 
a retainer, soldier, Ae, to indicate the per- 
son or party to which he belongs.—Ceogni- 
zant, Co t. kos ni-zant or konu. Ac 
quainted with; having obtained kuowlelzo 
of; competent to take legal or judicial no- 
tico.—Cognize, Cognise Onis. Milo. 
nized, cognised; cognising, eau, ` a 
recognize as an object of thought: to rr 
ceive; to become conscious of; to know. 


Cognomen, kog-nimen,n, LL. ognon! 








Ww, wigs wh, weie: sh, arun 


kog-nom"'i-nA"shon, n. 


L. colligere, to collect. CoLLEcCT.) To 


(a ] be c $ = 
above one another; to twist or wind spi- 


y Sb Toform ringsorspiral 


COGNOSCIBLE 


prefix co for con, and momen, formerly 
gnomen, a name.] — the last of the 
three names by which a Roman of good 
family was known, indicating the family 
to which he belonged; hence a surname or 
distinguishing name in general.—Cogno- 
, kog-nom'i-nal, a. Pertaining to a 
cognomen or surname.—Cognomination, 
A surname; a cog- 


nomen. 
Cognoscible, kog-nos'i-bl, a. [From L. cog- 
nös. 


por —— ars 
wn; subject to judicial investigation. 
—Co oscibility, kog-nos'i-bil"i-ti, n. The 


quality of being cognoseible. 
Cohabit, [L. cohabito, from | 


it, kó-habit, v.i. 
co, with, and habito, to dwell } 
or live together as husband and wife: often 
applied to persons not legally married, 
and suggesting sexual intercourse.—Co- 
habitation, ko-hab/i-t&"shon,m. The state 
of living together as man and wife. 
Coheir, ko-ür', n. A joint-heir; one who 
su s to a share of an inheritance di- 
vided among two or more.—Coheire 

fr-es,m. A joint-heiress. e 
Cohere, ki-hér’, v.i.—cohered, cohering. [L. 
colurreo—eco for con, and harco, to stick to- 
gener] To stick or cleave together; to 
united; to keep in close contact as parts 
of the same mass, or as two substances 
that attract each other; to hang well to- 
gether; to agree or be consistent (as parts 
of a course or an argument). — Co- 
herence, Coherency, kó-hé rens, ko-he ren- 
si,n. The state of cohering; a cleaving 
together of bodies by means of attraction; 
suitable tn or dependence; due 
agreement as of ideas; consistency.—Co- 
herent, kö-hörent,a. Cohering or stick- 
ing together; united; having a due agrec- 
ment of parts; hanging well together; 
consecutive; observing due agreement; con- 
sistent (a coherent argument or discourse, 
a coherent speaker). — Coherently, ko-h?- 
rent-li, adv. Ina coherent manner.—Co- 


To dwell 


£5, KO, 


icles of bodies of 
ept in contact £0 as 
to form a continuous mass.—Cohesive, kō- 
hé’siv,a. Causing cohesion.—Cohesively, 
ko-he'siv-li, adv. In a cohesive manner; 
with cohesion.—Cohesiveness, kü-he'siv- 
nes,n. The quality of being cohesive; the 
tendency to unite by cohesion. 

Cohibit, kö-hibfit, v.t. [L. cohibeo, eohibi- 
tum, from co, together, and habeo, to hold.] 
To restrain.—Cohibition, kó-hi-bi'ehon, n. 
Restraint.—Cohibitor, kó-hib'it-er,n. One 

orn, orn, n. me as t 

Cohort, ko hort, n. [L. cohors, cohorti».] 
In Roman — tenth part of a 
legion, a body of about 500 or 690 men; a 


dor of warriors in eral. 
Coif, koif. n. r. coiffe, L.L. coña, cuña, 
from M.H.G. e, e, a kind of cap. 


A close-fitting cap or head-dress; a kin 

of caul or cap worn by serjeants-at-law 
and others; a kind of close-fitting cap of 
mail.—v.f. To cover or dress with, or as 
with a coif. — Coiffure, koif'ür, n. [Fr. 
A head-dress, especially the head-dress o 


!koin, n. A corner; a coin or quoin. 


koil, pt [O.Fr. coillir, cueillir, from 
er 
hain, &c.) into a series of rings 


5; to wind. 


ring or series o s or spirals 


— . f 

into which a rope or other pliant body is 
wound. 

Coil, koil, n. (Comp. Ir. and Gael. 


ill, 
war, battle; .] Perplexities; 
AE beatle buono. [Shak] 

n. (Fr. coin, 2 SCH the die 


with which money is stamped, a coin, a 

of mata as eet pt, ot Tome 
ver, ` 

alloy, converted into money y impressing 
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some stamp on it; such pieces collectively; 
metallic currency; money; also, a quoin.— 
v.t. To stamp and convert into money; to 
mint; to make, fabricate, or invent.—Coin- 
age, koi'nüj, n. The stamping of money; 
coin; money coined; the act of inventing, 
forming, or producing; invention; fabri- 
cation; what is fabricated or produced — 
Coiner, koi'nér, n. One who coins; a 
maker of money: often a maker of base or 
counterfeit coin; an inventor or maker, 
ns of words. . seg — 

Coincide, ko-in-sid', v.i.—coincided, coincid- 
ing. [L.L. coincido, from L. prefix co, 
with, and incido, to fall in—in, and cado, 
to fall. To occupy the same place in 
space, or the same position in a scale or 
series; to happen at the same point of 
time; to be exactly contemporancous; to 
correspond exactly; to concur; toacree (to 
coincide with a person in an opinion).— 


— — — — — —— — 


Coincidence, Coincidency,! ko-in'si-dens, | 


ko-in'si-den-si, n. The fact of coinciding; 
exact correspondence in position; a hap- 
pening or agreeing in time; contempo- 
rancousness; agreement in circumstance, 
character, &c.; exact correspondence gene- 
rally, or a case of exact correspondence.— 
Coincident, Coincidental, k5-in'si-dent, kō- 
in-si-den'tal, a. Coinciding; happening at 
the same time; concurrent; exactly corres- 
ponding.— Coincidently, kö-in'si-dent-li, 
adv. Ina coincident manner; with coin- 
cidence.—Coincider, kó-in-sid'ér, n. One 
who coincides with another, as in an 
opinion, course of action, &c. 

Coindication, ko-in'di-kü"shon, n. A con- 
current indication, sign, or symptom. 
Co-inhere, kú-in-htr”, v.i. To inhero to- 
gether; to be included or exist together in 
the same thing. . 
Coinheritance, kö-in-herit-ans, m. J 
inheritance.—Coinheritor, kó-in-herit-ér, 
n. A joint heir; a coheir. 
Cointense, kö-in-tens’, a. 
sity with another object. — Cointension, 
Cointensity, kö-in-ten’shon, ko-in-ten'si- 
ti, n. The condition of being of equal in- 
tension or intensity, 
Co-interest, kö-in’ter-est, n. 
terest. x - 

Coir, Coire, koir, n. A species of yarn 
manufactured from the husk of cocoa- 
nuts, and formed into cordage, sailcloth, 
matting, &c. 

Coition, ko-i'shon, n. [L. coitio—con, and 
eo, itum, to go.) Å coming together; copu- 
lation. 

Coke, kik. n. [Probably from cook or cake; 
comp. caking coal.) Coal deprived of its 
bitumen, sulphur, or other extraneous or 
volatile matter by fire.—v.t.—coked, coking. 
To convert into coke; to deprive of vola- 
tile matter, as coal. 

Col, kol, n. [Fr., neck.) An elevated moun- 
tain pass between two higher summits; 
the most elevated part of a mountain 


ass, 

Colander, kul'an-dér or kol'an-dér, n. [From 
L. colans, colantis, ppr. of colo, to strain, 
from colum, a colander.] A vessel with a 
bottom perforated with little holes for 
straining liquors; a strainer. 

Cola-nut, Cola-seed, kola, n. A brownish 
bitter seed, about the size of a chestnut, 
produced by an African trce, containing 
much caffeine and highly valued as yield- 
ing a refreshing and invigorating beverage. 
—Cola-tree, n. The tree which produces 
the cola-nut. 

Co-latitude, ko-lat'i-tüd, n. [Abbrev. of 
complement and latitude.] The comple- 
ment of the latitude, or what it wants of 


90", 

Colchicum, kol'chi-kum, n. [L., a plant 
with a poisonous root, from Colchis, the 
native country of Medea, the famous sor- 
ceress.] A genus of liliaceous plants, the 
most familiar species being the meadow- 
saffron, a plant with a solid bulb-like root- 
stock and purple,crocus-like flowers,found 
in England and various parts of the Con- 
tinent. — Colchicine, kol'chi-sin, n. An 
alkaloid obtained from colchicum bulbs 
and used for the alleviation or cure of gout 
and rheumatism. 

Colcothar, kol’ko-thiir, n. [Probably of Ar. 
origin. The bro h-red peroxide of 


A joint in- 


| 
| 
| 


I 


| 


Joint | 


Of equal inten- | Cole, kol, 2. 
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ee 


iron, used for polishing glass and other 
substances. 

Cold, kold, a. [A. Sax. cald, ceald, a. and 
n.- Dan. kold, Icel. kaldr, Sw. kall, D. 
koud, Goth. kaldo, G. ka't; from root of 
cool, chill, which also appears in L. gelidus, 
gelid.] Not warm or hot; gelid; frigid; 
chilling; cooling; having the sensation of 
coolness; wanting warmth or animal heat; 
chill; wanting passion, zeal, or ardour, in- 
sensible; not animated or easily excited 
into action; not affectionate, cordial, or 
friendly; unaffecting; not animated or 
animating: not able to excite fecling or 
interest; spiritless.—Jn cold blood, without 
excitement, emotion, or passion.—To gite, 
show, or turn the cold shoulder, to treata 
person with studied coldness, neglect, or 
contempt.--n. The relative absence or want 
of heat: the cause of the sensation of cool- 
ness; the sensation produced in animal 
bodies by the escape of heat; an indisposi- 
tion oceasioned by cold; a catarrh.—Col 
ish, kol'dish, a. Somewhat cold.—Coldly, 
köldli, edv. In a cold manner; without 
warmth; without concern; without ap- 
parent passion, emotion, or feeling; with 
indifference or negligence; dispassionately; 
calmly.—Coldness, kold'nes,m. The state 
or quality of being cold; frigidity ; indif- 
ference,—Cold-blast,n. A blast or current 
of cold air; metal. the name given tos 
at its natural temperature forced through 
furnaces for smelting iron.—Cold-bl 
a. Having cold blood; without sensibility 
or feeling; zool. a term applied to those 
animals the temperature of whose b 
is a very little higher than that of their 
habitat. — Cold -chisel, n. A chisel for 
cutting metal in its coid state. — 
cream, n. A kind of cooling ungue 
the skin, variously Drepared,--Cold-heart- 
ed,a. Wanting passion or feeling; indif- 
ferent.—Cold-henrtedness,n. — 

[From L. colts, caulis, a cab- 
bage-stalk, a cabbage.] The general name 
of all sorts of cabbare.—Cole-rape, n. The 
common turnip.—Cole-seed, n. The seed 
of the winter rape from which oil-cake ia 

repared for feeding cattle. — Colewo 
Lor wert, n. A name applied to differen 
varieties of cabbage. 

Co-legatee, kö’leg-a-tt”,n. One who isa 
legatee along with another or others. 

Cole-mouse, n. CoAL-MOUSE. A 

Coleophyll, Coleophyllum, kol'e-o-fil, kol’- 
c-o-filum, n. [Gr. koleos, a sheath, an 
phyllon, n leaf.) Bot. the first leaf which 
follows the cotyledon in endogent, an 
ensheaths the succeeding leaves.— Coleo- 
phyllous, kol ‘é-0-fil” lus, a. Bot. having 
the leaves inclosed in a sheath. 

Coleoptera, kol-C-op'tér-a, n. pl. [Gr. koleos, 
a sheath, and pferon, a wing.) An order 
of insects commonly known by the nsme 
of beetles, and characterized by having 
four wings, of which the two anterior, 
called elytra, are not suited for flight, but 
form a covering and protection to the two 
posterior, and are of a hard and horny or 
parchment-like nature.—Coleopter, ole- 
opteran, kol-2-op'tér, kol-&-op’ter-an,n. A 
member of the order Coleoptera.—Col 
torist, kol-&-op’ter-ist, n. One versed 
the natural history of the Coleoptera— 
Coleopterous, kol-c-op'tér-us, a. rtain- 
ing or belonging to the Coleoptera. 

Coleorhiza, kol'é-o-ri"za, m. [Gr. „a 
sheath, and rhiza, a root.) Bot. the sheath 
which covers the young radicle of mone 
cotyledonous plants. 

Colestaff, kol'staf. Same as Colstaf. 

Cole-tit, n. CoAL-TIT. 1 

Colic, kol'ik, n. [I colicus, Gr.kölikos, from 
kölon, the colon.] A painful s e 
affection of the intestines, especia ly of the 
colon, attended with fever or in ma- 
tion. — Colic, Colical, koVik, kol'ik-al, a. 
Affecting the bowels. — Colicked, kol'ikt, 
a. Affected with colic; griped.—Colicky, 
kol'ik-i, a. Pertaining to colic. 

Colin, kol'in, n. [Fr.] 
or American partric ge. 

Collaborateur, Collaborator, kol-Inb o-r2- 
tér, kol-lab’ö-rä-ter, n. [Fr. colla 
—L. col for con, together, and laboro, to 
labour. An assistant; an associate in 
labour, especially in literary or scientific 
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pursuits.—Collaboration, kol-lab’ö-rä”- 
shon, n. The act of working together; 
united labour. 
Collapse, kol-laps', v.i.—collapsed, collaps- 
ing. [L. collabor, collapsus—col for con, 
and labor. lapsus, to slide or fall (whence 
ipee] To fall in or together, as the two 
sides of a vessel; to close by falling to- 
rether; hence, to come to nothing; to 
weak down.—n. A falling in or together, 
as of the sides of a hollow vessel; a more 
or less sudden failure of the vital powers; 
a sudden and complete failure of an 
kind; a break-down.—Collapsable, kol- 
lap’sa-bl, a. Capable of collapsing or be- 
ing made to collapse. — Collapsion, kol- 
lap'shon, 1. A state of collapsing. 
Collar, kol'er, n. [L. collare, Fr. collier, a 
collar, from L. collum, the neck.) Some- 
thing worn round the neck, whether for 
use or ornament or both, or it may be for 
restraint; the necklace or chain worn 
by knights, and having tho badge of the 
order appended to it; part of the harness 
of an animal used for draught; an article 
of dress or part of a garment going round 
the neck; something resembling a collar; 
something in tho form of n ring, cs puras 
at or near the end of something else.—70 
slip the collar, to escape or get free; to 
disentanglo ono's self. — v.t. To seize by 
the collar; to put a collar on; to roll up 
and bind with cord (a piece of meat) for 
keeping for a time. — Collar-beam, n. A 
piece of timber extending between two 
opposite rafters, at some height above 
their base. — Collar-bone, n, The clav- 
icle; one of the two bones of the thorax 
in man and many quadrupeds joined at 
one end to tho shoulder-bone and at the 
other to the breast-bone. — Collaret, kol‘- 
ér-et, n. “A small collar of linen, fur, or 
the like, worn by women. à 
Collate, kol-lat’, v.£.—collated, collating. LL. 
confero, collatum, to bring together, com- 
pare, bestow—col for con, and fero, latum, 
to carry.] To bring together and compare: 
to examine critically, noting points of 
agreement and disagreement (manuscripts 
and books); toconfer or bestow (a benefice) 
on (to collate a person to a church); to 
gather and place in order, as the sheets of 
a book for binding.—Collatable, kol-là'ta- 
bl,n. Capable of being collated.—Colla- 
tion, kol-li’shon, n. The act of collating; 
a comparison, especially the comparison 
of manuscripts or editions of books; the 
resentation of a clergyman to 2 benefice 
y a bishop who has the benefice in his 
own gift, or by neglect of the patron has 
acquired the patron's rights; n light re- 
past.—Collationer, kol-là'shon-ér, n. Ono 
who examines the sheets or pages of a 
book, after printing, to ascertain whether 
—— correctly printed, paged, &c.— 
Collative, kol-là'tiv, e. Eccles. presented 
by collation; having the bishop as patron, 
—Collator, kol-lä’ter, n. Une who col- 


ates. 

Zollateral, kol-lat'ċr-al, «. [L.T.. collateralis 
—col ior con, and L. lateralis, from latus, 
aside.) At the side; belonging to the side 
or what is at the side; acting indirectly ; 
acting through side channels; accompany- 
ing but subordinate; auxiliary; subsidiary; 
descending from the same ancestor, but 
not in a direct line, as distinguished from 
lineal. —n. A collateral relation or kins- 
man. — Collaterally, kol-lat’¢r-al-li, adv. 
In a collateral manner or relation; side by 
side; indirectly.—Collateralness, kol-lat’- 
ér-al-nes, n. 


Colleague, kol’lég, n. [L. collega, a_col- 


league—col for con, and stem of lego, lega- 
tum, to send on a mission ] A partner or 
associate in the same office, employment, 
or commission, civil or ecclesiastical: 
never used of — in trade or manu- 
factures.—Co —— kol'lég-ship, n. 
The state of being a colleague. 


Collect, kol-lckt’, nt .[L. colligo, collectum 


—col for con, and lego, to gather, which 
appears also in neglect, select, lecture, &c., 
also coil, cull) To gather into one body 
or place; to assemble or bring tozether; 
to gather; to infer or conclude (in this 
sense now rare). — To collect onz'a self, to 
recover from surprise or a disconcerted 
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state, — v.i. To run together; to accumu- 
late —n. (kollekt). A short comprehen- 
sive prayer; a form of prayer ndapted to 
a particular day or vecasion.—Collectanea, 
kol-lek-ta’né-a, a. pl. ( L., things collected.) 
A selection of passages from various au- 
thors, usually made for the purpose of in- 
struction; it miscellany. — Collected, kol- 
lek'ted, p. aud a. Gathered together; not 
disconcerted; cool; firm; prepared; self- 
possessed.—Collectedly, kol-lek’ted-li,adv. 
In one view; together; in a cool, firm, or 
self-possessed manner. — ollectedness, 
kol-lek'ted-nes, n, The stato of being col- 
lected, — Collectible, kol-lek’ti-bl, a. Ca- 
‚able of being collected.—Collection, kol- 
ek'shon, n. The nct or practice of collect. 
ing or of gathering; that which is collected 
or gathered together (as pictures or objects 
of interest}; that which is collected fora 
charitable, religious, or other purpose; 
the jurisdiction of a collector; à collector- 
ship; the act of deducing from premises, 
or that which is deduced. (Mi/.)].—Collec- 
tive, kol-lek'tiv, a. LL. collectivus, Fr, 
collectif.) Formed by collecting; gathered 
into a mass, sum, or body; aggregate; 
gram. expressing a number or multitude 
united, though in the singular number 
(a collective noun).—Collective note, in dip- 
omacy, an official communication signed 
by the representatives of several govern- 
ments.—m. Gram, a noun with a singular 
form comprehending in its meaning sev- 
eral individuals.— Collectively, kol-lek’- 
tiv-li, ade. In a collective manner; in a 
mass or body; in the aggregate; unitedly. 
—Collectivism, kol-lek'tiv-izm, n. The 
socialistic doctrine that the land and 
means of production should belong to the 
people collectively. So also Collectivist. 
—Collector, kol-lek'tér, n. One who col- 
lects; especially, one who collects objects 
of interest; an ollicer appointed to collect 
and receive customs, duties, taxes, &c., 
within a certain district. —Collectorate, 
kol-lek’tér-it, n. "The district of a col- 
leetor; a collectorship. — Collectorship, 
kol-lck’tér-ship, n. The office or jurisdic- 
tion of a collector 
College, kol'ej, n. (T. collegium, a society, 
guild, or fraternity, from collega, a col- 
league. CoLLEAGUE.] A society of men 
invested with certain powers and rights, 
performing certain duties, or engaged in 
some common pursuit; a guild; a corpor- 
ation; especially, a society or institution 
for purposes of instruction and study in 
the higher branches of knowledge; the 
edifice belonging to a college.—Collegial,t 
kol-le’ji-al, a. Pertaining to a college; 
collegiate. — Collegian, kol-1cji-an, n. A 
member of a college, particularly of a 
literary institution so called; a student.— 
Collegiate, kol-lé’ji-at, a. Pertaining to 
a college (collegiate studies); constituted 
after the manner of a college.— Collegiate 
church, a church that has no DE sce, 
but has nevertheless a college or chapter 
of dean, canons, and prebends; in Scotland 
and the United States, a church under the 
joint pastorate of two or more clergymen. 
Collenchyma, kol-len'ki-ma, n. [Gr. kolla, 
glue, and enchyma, an infusion. Bot. 
the cellular matter in which pollen is 
generated. 
Collet, kol'et, n. (Fr. collet, a collar or 
necklace, from col, L. collum, the neck.] 
A band or collar; among jewellers, the 
horizontal face or plane at the bottom of 
brilliants, and the part of a ring contain- 
ing the bezel in which the stone is set; 
bot. the neck or part of a pun from which 
spring the ascending and descending axes, 
Colletic, kol-let'ik, a. (Gr. kollötikos, from 
kolla, glue.] Having the property of gluing; 
agglutinant.—n. An agelutinant. — Col- 
leterium, kol-le-t@ri-um, n. An organ in 
the females of certain insects, containing 
a glutinous substance by which the ova are 
cemented together, — Colleterial, kol-1c- 
tú'ri-al, a. Pertaining to the colleterium. 
Collide, kol-lid’, v.i.—collided, colliding. E 
collido—col for con, and lado, to strike.] 
strike or dash against cach other; to mect 
in shock; to meet in — or antag- 
onism.—Collision kol-li’zhon, n. TL, col- 
lisio.] The act of striking or dashing to- 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Colliquate, ko 






Collodion, kol-lo'di-on, 





Tit, then; th, thin; 


wether; the meeting and mutual striking 
of two or more moving bedies, or of a 
moving body with a stationary one; 6 vg 
sition; antagonism ; interference, — Goill- 
sive, kol-li'siv, a, Causing collision; claah- 


ng, 

Collie, Colly, koli, n. (Origin doubtful.) 
A variety of dog especially common in 
Scotland, and much esteemed as a sheep- 


do, 

Collier, kol'yér, n. [From coal; comp. law- 
yer, sawyer.) A digger of coal; one who 
works in a coal-mine; a vessel employed 
in the coal trade, —Colliery, kol'yer-i, ». 
The place where coal is dug; a coal mine 


or pit. 
Colligate, kol ‘li-git, v,t.—colliguted, eli- 
gating. IL. colligo—col for con, and ligo, ta 
ind.| To bind or fasten together; to con- 
nect by observing a certain relationship 
or similarity (to colligate phenomens).— 
Colligation, kol-li-gá'shon, n. The act of 
colligating; that process by which many 
isolated facts are brought together under 
one general conception or observation. 
Collimation, kol-li-mü'shon, ». [From a fan- 
cied L verb collimare, really a false read- 
ing for collincare—col, together, and linea, 
a line.) The act of levelling or of directing 
the sight to a fixed object.— Line of colli- 
mation, in an astronomical instrument, 
the straizht line which passes through the 
centre of the object-glass, and intersects at 
right angles tho fine wires which are fixed 
in the focus.— Error of collimation, the 
deviation of the actual line of sight in a 
telescope from the focus and centre of the 
object gloss, or from the proper position. 
—Collimate, kol'li-m&t, v.t. To adjust the 
line of collimation in.—Collimating, kol’- 
li-mät-ing, a. Pertaining to collimation; 
correcting the error of collimating.—Col- 
limator, kol-lim’ä-ter, n. A small tele- 
scope used for adjusting the line of col- 
limation. i 
Colinear, kol-lin’é-¢r, a. [L. col for con, 
and linea, a line.| Pertaining to or situ- 
ated in a corresponding line.—Collineate, 
kol-lin’s-ät, pt and i To aim or direct 
in a line corresponding with another.— 
Collineation, kol-lin’c-#’shon, n. The act 
of collineatin 


Collingual, kel ling’gwal, a. [L. col for 


con, with, and lingua, a tongue.) Speaking 
the same language. ß 
i-kwät, v.t. ori. [L. col for 
con, and liquo, liquatum, to melt.) To melt; 
to dissolve; to change from solid to fluid; to 
make or become liquid.—Colliquable, kol- 
lik’wa-bl, a. Capable of being or liable 
become liquefied. — Colliquant, kol’li- 
kwant,a. Having the power of dissolving 
or melting. — Colliquation, kol-li-kwä- 
shon, n. The act of melting; a melting 
or fusing together.—Colliquative, kol-lik"- 
wa-tiv, a. Melting; dissolving; med. 
fuse or excessive, so as to cause exhaustion: 
said of discharges.—Colliquefaction, kol- 
lik’wé-fak’shon, n. A melting together. 

Collision. Under CoLLIDE. 

Collocate, kol'lo-küt, v.t.—collocated, colio- 
cating. [L. colloco—colfor con, together, and 
loco, to place, locua, a place.] Tosetor place; 
to set; to station.—Collocation, kol-16-ka- 
shon, n. [L. collocatio.] The act of collo- 

cating, placing, disposing, or arranging 
along with something else; the manner 
in which a thing is pla with re 
to — else; disposition; arrange- 
ment. 

Collocution, kol-lö-kü’shon, n. [L. collocutio 
— col for con, together, and locutio, from 
loquor, to speak.] A sI ng or convers- 
ing together; a colloquy; mutual dis- 
course, — Collocutor, kol-lo-kü'tér or kol- 
lok’fi-ter, n. One of the speakers in a 
dinlogue.— Collocutory, kol-lok'ü-to-ri, a. 
Pertaining to or having the form of a 
colloquy; colloquial. 

n. Ss kolla, glue, 
and cidos, resemblance.] A substance pre- 
pared by dissolving gun-cotton in ether 
or in a mixture of ether and alcohol, use 
ns n substitute for adhesive plaster in the 
case of slight wounds, and ns the basis 
of a photographic process.— Collodionize, 
kol-lo'di-on-iz, v.t.—collodionized, collodi- 
onizing. To prepare (a plate) with collo- 
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dion; to treat with collodion. — Colloid, | 


kolloid, a. Like glue or jelly; chem. ap- 
plied to üncrystallizable Mida: geol. ap- 
plied to partly amorphous minerals.— 
n. The name given to a transparent, vis- 
cid, yellowish, structureless or slightly 
granular matter, resembling liquid gela- 
tine. Onystarıoın.—Colloidal, kol-loi dal, 
a. Of or pertaining to or of the nature of 
colloids. — Colloidality, kol-loi-dal 'i-ti, n. 
Colloidal nature or character. 

pono kolóp, n. (Perhaps lit. a piece of 
meat made tender by beating; Sw.kollops, 
G. kloppa, meat that has been beaten; D. 
kloppen, G. klopfen, to beat; E. to clap.) 
A slice or lump of flesh. 

Colloquy, kol'lo-kwi, n. [L. colloquium— 

col, together, and loquor, to speak.) The 

mutual discourse of two or more; a con- 
ference; a dialogue; a conversation. — 

Colloq , kol-likwi-al, a. Pertaining to 
conversation; peculiar to the language of 
common conversation. — Colloquialism, 
kol-16' kwi-al-izm, n. A word or phrase 
peculiar to the language of common con- 
versation. — Colloquiality, kol-lö’kwi-al”- 

ti, n. The state of being colloquial.— 
Colloquialize, kol-lö’kwi-al-iz, v.t. To 
make colloquial. — Colloquially, kol-13’- 
kwi-al-li, adv. In a colloquial or conver- 
sational manner; in colloquial language. 
olloquist, kollö-kwist, n. A speaker in 
a dinlogue.— Colloquize, kollö-kwiz, v.i. 
To take part in a colloquy or conversi- 
on; to converse. 2 
Collude, kol-lüd', v.i.—collwled, colluding. 
[L. colludo—col, together, and ludo, to 
lay. as in allude, delude.] To play into the 
ds of each other; to conspire in a fraud; 
to act in concert ; to connive.—Colluder, 
kol-lüd’er, n. Ono who colludes.—Collu- 
sion, kol-lü'zhon, n. Secret agreement for 
n fraudulent purpose.—Collusive, kol-lü’- 
siv, a. Fraudulently concerted het ween 
two or more. — Collusively, kol-10’ siv-li, 
adr. Ina collusive manner; by collusion. 
— Collusiveness, kol-lü’siv-nes, n. The 
quality of being collusive. — Collusory, 
kol-10'so-ri, a. Collusive. 

Colly,t kol'l, pt [A. Sax. col, coal] To 
make foul; to blacken. [Shak. 

Collyrium, kol-liri-um, n. [L.] Eye-salve; 
eye-wash, 

Colocynth, kol’ö-sinth, n. [Gr. kolokynthis, 
a gourd or pumpkin.] A kind of cucum- 
ber, the fruit of the wild gourd, indigenous 
in the warmer paris of Asia, but now 
widely cultivated on account of its medi- 

properties, being a purgative. 

Cologne-earth, ko-lón', n. A kind of ochre 
of a Sean: brown colour, used in water- 
colour painting —Cologne-water, n. Eau 


e — 

Cololite, kolo-lit, n. [Gr. Lien, the colon, 
and lithos, a stone.) Geol. the name given 
to what appears to be the petrified intes- 
tines of fishes or their contents, but which 
are more Leet worm-casts. 

Colomba, Columba, ko-lom'ba, ko-lum'ba, 
n. CALUMBA. a 

Colombier, ko-lom'bi-r, n. Columbier, 

Colon, k5*lon. n. [Gr. kölon, the colon, a 
member or limb, a clause.] The largest 
rtion of the human intestine, forming 
e middle section of the large intestine, 


given the modern caen; Fr. col- 
, O.Fr, colonnel, from It. colonello, a 
colonel, a little column, dim. of colonna, 


nel- 
ge eri iip, t: Ay office, rank, or 
miss nel. 
Colonnade, kol-on-nil’, n. [It. colonnata, 
Deer | colonna, a column. Conus.) Arch. 
im 
certain io ev EA ren other, such 
—— varying accordín to the rules of 
e order € E 
Colony, kol'o-ni, n. ji < colonia, from colo, 


Fate, für, fat, foll; mē, met, ber; 


pine, pin; 


culium, to till (hence cultivate, culture.) A 
of people transplanted from their 
mother-country to à remote province or 
country, and remaining subject to the 
jurisdiction of the parent state; a body of 
settlers or their descendants; the country 
planted or colonized; a number of animals 
or plants living or growing together.— 
Colonial, ko-lo‘ni-al, a. Pertaining to a 
colony. — Colonialism, ko-lö’ni-al-izm, 2. 
A phrase, idiom, or practice peculiar toa 
colony. — Colonist, kol’on-ist, n. An in- 
habitant of or settler in a colony; a mem- 
ber of a colonizing expedition.—Colonize, 
kol'on-iz, v.t.—colonized, colonizing. To 
plant or establish a colony in; to send a 
colony to; to migrate and settle in.—v.i, 
To remove and settle in a distant country. 
—Colonization, kol’on-iz-’"shon, n. The 
act of colonizing or state of being colon- 
ized. — Colonizationist, kol'on-iz-4"shon- 
ist, n. An advocate for colonization — 
Colonizer, kol'on-iz-ér, m. One who colo- 
nizez; one who establishes colonies, 
| Colophon, kol'o-fon, n. es kolophón, a 
summit, top, finishing.] A device, or 
wrinter'’s name, place of publication, and 


date, formerly put at the conclusion of a | 


lating to a colophon or the conclusion of a 


book. 

Colophony, Colophany, kol'o-fo-ni, kol'o-fa- 
ni,n. [Gr. kolophénia, from Colophon, a 
city of Ionia, whence the Greeks obtained 
it.] Black resin or turpentine boiled in 
water and dried.—Colophonic, kol-o-fon - 
ik, a. Pertaining to colophony. 

Coloquintida, kol-o-kwin'ti-da, n. The colo- 
eynth or bitter-apple. 

Color, kul’ér. An old and common Ameri- 
can spelling of Colour, —Colorate,? kul'ér- 
üt, a. [L. coloratus] Coloured; dyed or 
tinged with some colour.— Coloration, kul- 
ér-i’shon,n. Colouring; the state of being 
coloured; the tints of an object.—Colorific, 
kul-¢r-if’ik, a. Having the quality of 
tinging; able to give colour or tint to 
other bodies. —Colorimeter, kol-ö-rim’ct- 
ér,n. An instrument for measuring the 
depth of colour in a liquid hy comparison 
with a standard liquid of the game tint. 

Colorado Beetle, kol-o-rà' do, n. A coleop- 
terous insect, a native of the south-west- 
ern states of North America, which works 

den havoc among the potato crops, 
olossus, kö-los’sus, n. pl. Colossi, kö-los'si, 
or rarely Colossuses, kú-los'sus-ez. [Gr. 
kolossos, a colossal statue.] A statue of a 
Rigantic size or of size much greater than 

he natural, such as the statue of Apollo 
which anciently stood at the entrance to 
the I of Rhodes. — Colossal, kö-losenl, 
a. Like a colossus; much exceeding the 
size of nuture; very large; huge; gigantic. 

Colostrum, kú-los'trum, n. [L.] The first 
mu secreted in the breasts after child- 


irth. 
Colour, kul'ér, n. [L. color, colour.] That 
in respect of which bodies have a different 
—— to the eye independenty of 
their form; any tint or hue distinguished 
from white; that which is used for colour- 
ing; a pigment; paint; the blood-red hue 
of the face; redness; complexion; false 
show; pretence; guise; pl. a ag, ensign, or 
standard bornein an army or ficet; a colour 
ured as a badge.—Complementary coloura, 
colours which together make white; thus, 
any of the three primary colours is com- 
plementary to the other two. — Primary 
coloura, red, green, and violet (or blue); 
or in a looser sense the colours into which 
white light is divided by a glass prism— 
viz. red, orange, yellow, green, blue, in- 
digo, and violet —Persons of colour, mem- 
bers of the darker varieties of mankind, 
as negrocs, mulattoes, &c.—v.t. To impart 
colour to; to AM to tinge; to paint; to 
stain; Jig. to clothe with an appearance 
different from the real; to give a specious 
——— to; to make plausible.—v.i. To 
blush. — Colourable, kul'ér-a-bl, a. Spe- 
cious; plausible; giving an appearance of 
right or justice (pretence, grounds); in- 
tended to deceive (a colourable imitation 
of a trade-mark). ". Colourable, having such 


an a renee as would not lead to the 
suspic onofanything underhand; apecious, 


tübe, tub, bull; 





note, not, móive; 


book.—Colophonian, kol-o-fó'ni-an, a. Re- | 


having a fair outside show, and Ae 
mislead thereby; pla 
reasonable or satisfactory, though not 
convincing; ostensible, put forward as kav- 
ing a certain character but not mally 
having it.— Colourableness, kul‘ ér-a-bl- 
nes, n. Speciousness. — Colourably, kul- 
ér-n-bli, ade. In a colourable manner. 
—Coloured, kul'érd, p. and a, Having 
a colour; dyed, painted, or stained; bar, 
ing some other colour than white or black; 
having a specious appearance; à tenn 
applied to the darker varieties of man- 
kind; bot. applied to a leaf, calyx, seed, 
&c., to express any colour except green. 
—Colouring, kul'ér-ing, n. The act cr 
art of applying colours; colour applied; 
tints or hues collectively, as in a picture; 
a specious appearance; show.—Colo 
kulér-ist,». One who colours; a painter 
whose works are remarkable for beauty cf 
colour —Colourless, kul'ér-les, a. Desti- 
tute of colour. — Colourman, kul'ér-maz, 
n. One who prepares and sells colours.— 
Colour-blind, a. Incapable of accurately 
distinguishing colours; having an imper- 
fect perception of colours. —Colour-blizd- 
ness, x. Total or partial incapability ef 
distinguishing colours, arising from some 
defect in the eye, though otherwise visión 
may be quite perfect,—Colour-box, n. A 

sortable box for holding artists’ colours, 
Crush s, kc.—Colour-printing,n. Theart 
or process of printing in colours.—Colczr- 
sergeant, n, A non-commissioned offcer 
who ranks higher than an —— 
geant, and who attends the colours in the 
field or near headquarters. 

Colporteur, kol-por-ter, € long, n. [Fr— 
col, from L. collwm, the neck, and porteur, 
n carrier, from L. porto, to carey) A 
hawker of wares; a hawker of books and 
pamphlets, particularly a hawker of reli- 
rious books and pamphlets.—Colportage, 

ol’pör-täj, n. The system of distributing 
religious books, tracts, &c., by colporteurs. 

Colstaff, kol’staf, n. [Fr. col, the neck, and 
E. staf.) A stall for enabling two pereocs 
to carry a burden between them, 
resting: one end of the staff on his shoulder. 

Colt, kült, n. LA. Sux. coll, n young ass, a 
young camel; comp. Sw. kult, a young 

oar, a stout boy.) , A young horse, kal’ 
roun:z animal of the horse genus, i 
monly and ‚distinchiveir ap Mon lo the 
male, Jilly being the female; (ng 
camel or a young ass (OP. — Coltish, 
kol'tish, o Like a colt; wanton; frisky; 
gay. — Coltishly, kol'tish-li, adv. In tk 

manner of a colt; wantonly, — Coltish 
ners, hol tish-nes, n. Wantonness; friski- 
ness.—Colt's-foot, n. The popularname cf 
a composite plant whose leaves were once 
much employed in medicine; tussilago. 

Colubrine, kol'ti-brin, a. [L. colubrinus, 
from coluber, a serpent.] Relating to ser- 

vents; cunning: crafty. 
olumba, ko-lum' ba, x. CALUMBA. 

Columbian, ko-lum'bi-an, a. [From Ce 
lumbia, a name sometimes given to the 
United States, after Christopher Cola 
Lus] Pertaining to the United States or 
to America 

Columbier, ko-lum'bi-ér,n. A size of draw- 
ing-paper measuring 344 by 23 inches. 

Columbine, kol'um-bin, a. (Li. columbinus, 
from columba,a pigeon] Like or pertain 
ing toa pigeon or dove; of a dove-colcur; 
resembling the neck of à dove m colour. 
—n. [L. columbina.| A plant of the butter- 
cup family, so called from the curved 
petals being in shape somewhat like 
pigeons, the sepals forming the wings; the 
name of the mistress of Harlequin in cur 
pantomimes , 

Columbium, ko-Jum’bi-um, n. [From Cc 
lumbia, meros) A rare metal; niobium. 
—Columbite, ko-lum'bit, n. "The ore 
columbium. ; 

Columbo, ko-Ium'bo, x. CALUMDA. 

Column, kol'um,n. [L. columna, a column, 
from root which appears in collis, A hill, 
culmen, n impii i A solid bod con- 
siderably greater length than thickness 
standing upright, and enerally serving 
as 2 support to something resting on 
top; a pillar; anything resembling a 
umn in shape (a column of water, air, cr 


oil pound; ti. Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 
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mercury); bot. the united stamens and 
styles of plants when they form a solid 
central body, as in orchids; milit. a for- 
mation of troops, narrow in front, and 
deep from front to rear; naut. a body of 
m following each other; printing and 
writing, a division of a page; a perpendi- 
cular set of lines separated from another 
set by a line or blank space. — Columel, 
Columella, kol’ü-mel, kol--mel'la, nm, [L. 
columella, dim. of columen or columna, a 
column.) Bot. the central column in the 
capsule of mosses, from which the spores 
separate; the axis round which tlie parts 
of a fruit are arranced; conch. the upright 
pillarin the centre of most of the univalve 
shells.—Columelliform, kol-ü-mcl'li-forin, 
a, Shaped likoacolumellaor little column. 
—Columnar, ko-lum’ner, a. Formed in 
columns; like the shaft of a column.— 
Columnarity, kol-um-nar'i-ti, 2. The qua- 
lity of being columnar.—Columnated, ko- 
lum‘nat-ed, a. Ornamented with columns. 
—Columned, kol'umd, a. Furnished with 
columns; supported on or adorned by col- 
umns. — Columniation, ko-lum'ni à"shon, 
n, Arch, the employment of columns m 
a design. 

Colure, kol'ür, n. (Gr. kolouros, dock-tailed 
(with grammé, a line, understood)—kolos, 
stunted, and oura, a tail, because a part 
is always beneath the horizon.] Either of 
the two great circles supposed to intersect 
each other at right angles in the poles of 
tho world, one of them passing through 
tho solstitial and tho othor through the 
equinoctial points of the ecliptic, the 
pass where they intercept the ecliptic 

ing called cardinal points. 

iza, kol'za, n. (Fr. colza, O.Fr. colzat, 
from D, koolzaad, lit. cabbage-sced—kool, 
cabbage, and zaad, seed.] A variety of 
cabbage whose seeds afford an oil much 
employed for burning in lamps, and for 
many other purposes. 

Coma, kö'ma, n. (Gr. kóma, lethargy.) A 
state of more or less completo insensibility 
and logs of power of thought or motion; 
lethargy. — Comatose, Comatous, ko mut: 
tis, kö’ma-tus, €. Pertaining to coma; 
drowsy; lethargic, 

Coma, Koma, n. [L.,the hair.) Bot, the 
empty leaf or bract terminating the flower- 
ing stem of a plant, in a tuft or bush; also, 
the silky hairs at the end of some secds; 
astron. the nebulous hair-like envelope 
surrounding the nucleus of à comet.— 
Comate, ko'müt, a. [L.comatus.] Hairy; 
furnished with à coma. 

Comb, kim, n. [A. Sax. camb, a comb, a 
crest- D. kam, Icel. kambr, a comb, a 
crest; Dan. kam, à comb, a cam; G. kamim, 
a comb.] An instrument with teeth for 
separating, cleansing, and adjusting hair, 
wool, or flax; also, an instrument used by 
women for keeping the hair in its place 
when dressed; the crest, caruncle, or red 
fleshy tuft growing on a cock's head; the 
top or crest of a wave; honey-comb.—v.t. 
To dress with a comb.—v.i. To roll over, 
as the top of a wave, or to break witha 
white foam.—Combed, kömd, a. Having 
a comb or crest.—Comber, kom'ér, n. One 

l who combs; one whose occupation is to 

comb wool, &c.—Combing, kom'ing, n, Th” 

act of using a comb; that which is ro 
moved by combing: in the latter sense, 


| ? nerally in the plural. 

1 omb, Combe, kom, n. (W. cwm, a hollow; 
or A. Sax. comb, cub, a vessel, a valley. 
— Cooun.) A valley between hills or moun- 
— tains; specifically, that portion of valley 
$ which forms its continuation above the 

» most elevated — 
d 3 Combat, kom'bat or kum’bat, v.i. [Fr. com- 


battre—com, nnd battre, to beat. Barrer.) 

Ge To fight; to struggle or contend.—v.t. To 
CA fight with; to oppose by force; to contend 
s against; to resist: now chietly fig. (he com- 
«v bated their scruples).—n. A fight; a struggle 
to resist, overthrow, or conquer; contest; 
engagement; battle. — Single combat, a 

fight between two individuals; a duel... 

Syn. under BATTLE. — Combatable, kom’- 
ba-ta-bl, a. Capable of being combated dis, 

pated, or opposed, — Coi tant, kom'ba- 

ant, a. Contending; disposed to combat 
orcontend.—n. A person who combats; any 


person engaged in activo war; n person 
who contends with another in argument 
or controversy. — Combative, kom'ba-tiv, 
&. Disposed to combat; showing such a 
disposition; pugnacious. — Combatively, 
koin'ba-tiv-li, adv. In a combative man- 
ner; pugaciously.—Combativeness, kom’- 
ba-tiv-nes, n. State of being combative; 
disposition to contend or fight. 

Comber, kom'bér,u. A name given to a fish 
of the perch family, and also to a species 
of wrasse. ` 1 

Combine, kom-bin’, v.t.—combined, eombin- 
ino. LE, combiner, from the o, La, com- 
bino—com, and L. binus, two and two, or 
double.] To unite or join; to link closely 
together.—v.i. To unite, agree, or coalesce; 
to league together; to unite by affinity or 
chemical attraction.—Combinable, kom- 
biuu-bl, a. Capable of combining or of 
being combined. — Combinableness, kom- 
bina-bl-nes, n. State of being combinable. 
—Combination, kom-bi-na’shon,n. Theact 
of combining; the act of joining, coming 
together, or uniting; union of particulars; 
concurrence; meeting; union or association 
of ‚persons or things for effecting some 
object by joint operation; commixture; 
union of bodies or qualities im n mass or 
compound; chemical union; math. the 
union of a number of individuals in dif- 
ferent groups, each containing a certain 
numberof theindividuals.—Combinatory, 
Combinative,t kom-bi’na-to-ri, kom-bi'ná- 
tiv, a. Tending to combino; uniting.— 
Combined, kom-bind', p. aud a, United 
associated; leagued; conjoined. — Com- 
binedly, kom-In’ned-li, adv. In a com- 
bined manner; unitedly; jointly. — Com- 
biner, kom-bi’ner, n. One who or that 
which combines. 

Combing, ków'ing, n. Coamina. 
Combustible, kom-bus'ti-bl, «. (Fr. combus- 
tible, from L. comburo, combustum, to con- 
sume—comb, for cum or con, and uro, to 
burn;samerootasGr.aucii,tokindle; Skr., 
ush, to bamn.) Capable of taking fire and 
burning; intlammable; Jig. fiery or iras- 
cibles hot-tempered.—a. A substance that 
will take fire and burn.—Combustibility, 
Combustiblenezs, kom-bus'ti-hil"i-ti, kom- 
bus'ti-bl-nes, at. The state or quality of 
being combustible. — Combustion, kom- 
bust'yon, 1. The operation of fire on in- 
flammable substances; burning; or, in 
chemical language, the union of an inflam- 
unable substance with oxygen or some 
other supporter of combustion, attended 
with heat, and in most instances with 
light. — Spontancous combustion, the igni- 
tion of a body by the internal development 
of heat without the application of an cx- 
ternal flame. 

Come, kum, v.i. — came (pret.), come (pp); 
coming. (A. Sax. cuman or cwiman = D. 
komen, Icel. koma, Dan. komme, Sw. kom- 
ma, G. kommen, Goth. kwiman; also from 
same root, L. vento, to come; Gr. baind, to 
go.] To move hitherward; to advance 
nearer in any manner und from any dis- 
tance; to approach the person s waking or 
writinz, or the person addressed: opposed 
to go; to arrive; to take place; to reach à 
certain stage or point of progress; to arrive 
at: followed by an infinitive (I now come 
to consider the next subject); to get into 
a certain state or condition: especially fol- 
lowed by to be; to happen or fall out; to 

befal (come what will); to advance or move 
into view; to appear (colour comes into the 
face); to accrue or result; to be formed 
(now ice comes): frequently with of 
this comes of not taking heed). Come, in 
the imperative, is used to excite attention, 
or to invite to motion or joint action; or it 
expresses carnestuess,or haste,impatience, 
remonstrance, &c.—To come and go, to al- 
ternate; tonppearand deu d 0 come 
about, to happen; to fall out. (how did 
these things come about 1).— To come at, to 
reach; to arrive within reach of; to gain. 
—To come away, to leave; to germinate; to 
sprout.—To come by, to pass near; to ob- 
tain, gain, acquire.— To come down, to de- 
scend; to be humbled or abased.—To come 
home, to come to one's awelling: to touch 
ncarly; to touch the feelings, interest, or 
reason. —To come in, to enter, as into an 










inclosure or a port; to become fashionabie; 
to be brought into 70 come in for, t^» 
get a share of; to get; to obtain- 1% cme 
into, to acquire by inheritance or bequest. 
—To come near or nigh, to approach in 
place; to appronen in quality; to arrive 
at nearly the «ame de;rree,—7«6 eun aff, 
to escape; to get free; to cmergs (to come 
of with honour); to happen; to take place. 
—To come on, to advance; to progres; to 
thrive.—To come out, Vo remove from withe 
in; to become public; to be introduced to 
general society: sid of a. young luiy; ta ap- 
werafter being obscured by clouds (the eura 
yas come oul), to result from calculation. 
— To come out of, to issue forth; to get clear 
of (he has come out of that affair very well). 
— To come out with, to vive publicity to; to 
let out or disclose.— To come were pras 
above or across, or from one side to an- 
other.—To come round, to recover; to fex 
vive; to regain one's former state of health. 
—To come short, to Tail; not to reach ; to 
be inadequate.—To come to, to fall or he 
allotted to; to amount to.—To come to one's 
self, to got back one's consciousness; to ree 
cover. — To come to pasa, to happen.—To 
come true, to be verified.— To come up, to 
ascend; to rise; to spring; to shoot or rise 
above the carth.— To come up to, to attain 
to; to equal; to amount t0.—76 come up 
with, to overtake in following or pursuit.— 
Come your ways, come along; come hither. 
— To come, future; in future (time tocome). 
—Comeatable, kum-at'a-bl, n. [Come, at, 
and suffix -able.] Capable of being come 
at; capable of being reached or obtained. 
[Colloq.] — Comer, kum’er, n. One that 
comes; one who has arrived and is present. 
— All comers, any one that may come; 
everyhody, without exclusion. — Coming, 
kum'ing, p. and a. Drawing nearer or 
nigh; approaching; moving toward; ad- 
vancing; future; next in the future.— 
Coming-in, n. (pl. Comings-in.) Entrance; 
arrivai ; introduction; income}; revenue 
ak.)t. 

Comedy, kom'e-di, n. [L. comedia, Gr. 
koinódia, a comedy, from kómozs, a revel or 
feast, and Ode, a song.| A dramatic com- 
position of a light and amusing class, its 
characters being represented as in the cir- 
cumstances or meeting with the incidents 
of ordinary life.—Comedian, ko-m@di-an, 
n. An actor or player in comedy; a player 

in general; a writer of comedy.—Comedic, 
ko-mé'dik, a. Pertaining to or having the 
nature of comedy.—Comedietta, ko-medi- 
etta, n. A dramatic composition of the 
comedy class, in_one or at most two acts 
and not so much elaborated as a regular 
comedy. 


Comely, kumli, a. [ A. Sax. eymlic, comely. 


from eyme, suitable, from cuman, to come.] 
Handsome; graceful; symmetrical; well- 
proporuoned: decent; suitable; proper; 

ecoming.—Comeliness, kum'li-nes, n. The 
quality of being comely. 

Comestible, ko-mes'ti-bi, n. [Fr. comestible, 
from L.comedo, comesum or comestum, to 
eat up—com, and edo, to eat.] An eatable; 
an article of solid . 

Comet, kom'et, n. [L. cometa, from Gr. 
kométes, long-haired, a comet, from home, 
hair: from the appearance of its tail.] The 
name given to certain celestial bodies con- 
sisting of a star-like nucleus, surrounded 
by a luminous envelope, called the coma, 
and usually accompanied with a tail or 
train of light, ap ON at irregular in- 
tervals, moving through the heavens in 
paths which seem to correspond with 
parabolic curves, or in a few instances in 
elliptical orbits of great eccentricity.— 
Cometic, Cometary, ko-metik, kom’et-a- 
ri, a. Pertaining to a comet, — Comet- 
finder, n. A telescope of low power, but 
with a wide field, used to discover comets. 
—Cometographer, kom-e-toz'raf-ér, n, One 
who writes about comet cpr ed pn ie SS, 
kom-e-tog’ra-fi, n. A description of, or 

treatise on, comets.—Cometology, kom-e- 

toloJi, ». A discourse on comets; that 
branch of astronomy which investigates 


comets. 
Comfit, kum'fit, n. [Fr. confit, pp. of con- 


re, lo. preserve, to make into a sweet- 
GE from L. conficcre— con, together, 





“ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


au, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; 


zh, azure. 
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and facio, to make.) A dry sweetmeat; | 


with 
lollipop. 
confort, from 


any kind of fruit or root preserved 
sugar and dried; a bon-bon; a 
Comfort, kum'fért,v.t. [O.E. 


O.Fr. conforter, to comfort, from L.L. con- | 
rlare, to strengthen—con, intens., and | 


4. fortis, brave.) To raise from depres- 
sion; to scothe when in gricf or trouble; to 
bring solace or consolation to; to console; 
to cheer; to hearten; to solace; to enliven 
—n. Relief from affliction, sorrow, or 
trouble of any kind; solace; consolation; a 
state of quiet or moderate enjoyment, re- 
sulting from the possession of what satis- 

s ily wants and freedom from all 
care or anxiety; a feeling or state of well- 
being, satisfaction, or content; that which 
furnishes moderate enjoyment or content. 
Comfortable, kum'fért-a-bl, a. Being 
in comfort or in a state of ease or moder- 
nte enjoyment; giving comfort; affording 

help, ease, or consolation.— Comfortable- 
ness, kum'fért-a-bl-nes, n. The state of 
being comfortable.—Comfortably, kum’- 
fért-a-bli, adv. In a comfortable man- 
ner; in a manner to zive comfort or con- 
solation.—Comforter, kum’fert-er,n. Une 
who comforts; a knit woollen fabric for 
— round the neck in cold weather.— 
ortless, kum’fcrt-les, a. Without 
comfort; without affording or without 
be attended by any comfort.—Com- 
fortlessly, kum ’fért-les-li, adv.—Comfort- 
lessness, kum'fért-les-nes, n. 
Comfrey, Co .kum'fri,n [Fr.conferre, 
L. conferra, from conferreo, to heal, to 


grow together, from prefix con, and serveo, 
to boil, from the plant's supposed healing 
power.] A name given to several species 


of rough herbaceous European and Asiatic 
plants, one species of which, the common 
comirey, found in Britain on the banks of 
rivers and ditches, was formerly in high 
repute as a —— 

, kom'ik, a. [L. comicus, Gr. kömi- 


. Comepy.] Relating or belonging to 
comedy, as distinct from tragedy; also 
comical. — n. A comic actor or singer.— 


Comical, kom’ik-al, a. Exciting mirth; 
ludicrous; laughable; diverting; sportive; 
droll.—Comicality, kom-i-kal'i-ti, n. The 
We of being comical; ludicrousness; 
that which is comical or ludicrous.—Com- 
ically, kom’ik-al-li, adv. In a comical 
manner; in a manner to raise mirth; 
laughabl ; ludicrously. — Comicalness, 
kom’ik-al-nes, n. The quality of being 
comical; comicality.—Comique, kom-ck, 
n. éi Fr.) A comic actor or singer. 

Comitia, kö-mish'i-a,n. pl. [L.] Legislative 
assemblies or meetings among the ancient 
Romans. . ko-mishi-al, a. Per- 
taining to the comitia. 

Comity, kom’i-ti, n. [L. comitas, from 
comia, mild, affable.] Mildness and suav- 
ity of manners; —— civility; good 
breeding.—Comily of nations (comitas gen- 

tium), that kind of courtesy by which the 

laws and institutions of one state or 

try are recognized and tosomeextent 
given effect to by the government of an- 
other within its territory. 

Comma, kom’ma, n. [Gr. komma, a seg- 
ment, from kopto, to cut off.] A punctua- 
tion mark [ , ] denoting the shortest pause 
in reading, and separating a sentence in- 
to divisions or members, according to the 
construction; mus. an enharmonic inter- 
Tu being the difference between à major 


a minor tone. 

kom-mand' or kom-münd', v.t. 
Lo commander, L. commendo, to intrust, 
ter to enjoin, to command—com for con, 
and mando, to commit to, to command.] 
To order with authority; to lay injunc- 
tion upon; to direct; to charge; to huve or 
to e supreme authority, especially 
military authority, over; to have control 
over; to dominate through position, often 
specifically military position; to have 
Within the range of the eye; to overlook; 
chalonse de comal espec lo ave 

enze conmand res ;toh 
at one's disposal and service (to command 
pl To act ns or have the 
uuthority of a commander; to exercise in- 


fluence or pow Th rof govern- 
ing with authority; supreme power; 
Fite, fir, fat, fall; me, met, ber; pine, pin; 
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mandment; mandate; order; power or 
control, as from holding an advantage- 
ous military position; tlie power of over- 
looking from elevated position; a force 
under the command of a particular ofli- 
cer, — Commandable, kom-man’da-bl, a. 
Capable of being commanded. — Com- 
mandant, kom-man-dant”, n. [Fr] A 
commander.—Commander, kom-man der, 
n. One who commands; a chief; one who 
has supreme authority; a leader; the chief 
officer of an army or of d division of it; 
a naval officer next in rank above lieuten- 
ant and under the captain; one on whom 
is bestowed a commandery.—Conunander- 
in-chief, a supreme military commander; 
the highest staff appointment in the Drit- 
ish army. — Commandership, kom-man'- 
dér-ship, n. The office of a commander. — 
Commandery, kom-man'dér-i, n. (Fr. com- 
manderie.] Among several orders of 
knights, and in certain religious orders, a 
district under the control of a member of 
the order called a commander or precep- 
tor; the ofhceof such a member; theotlicial 
| buildingofacommandery.—Commanding, 
kom-man'ding, a. Governing; bearing 
rule; exercising supreme authority; con- 
trolling by influence, authority, or dignity 
(commanding eloquence); dominating; 
overlooking a wide region without ob- 
struction (a commanding eminence).— 
Commandingly, kom-man'ding-li, adv. In 
a commanding manner.—Commandment, 
kom-mand'ment,n. A command; a man- 


authority; charge; precept; a precept of 
the decalogue; authority; power of com- 
manding. — Commando, kom-man 'dó, n. 
[D. commando, lit. a command.] A body 
of armed men raised for military service 
among the Boers or other whites of South 
Africa; a military expedition undertaken 
by such a b of men. 

Commeasure,t kom-mezh'ür, v.t. To coin- 
cide with; to be co-extensive with.—Com- 
measurable,t kom-mezh'ür-a-bl,a. Com- 
mensurate; equal, 

Commemorate, kom-mem'or-it, v.t.—com- 
memorated, commemorating. [L. com- 
memoro—com, and memoro, to mention. 
Mkwony.] To preserve the memory of by 
a solemn act; to celebrate with honour 
nnd solemnity.— Commemoration, kom- 
mem"'o-rá"shon, 4. The act of commem- 
orating or calling to remembrance by 
some solemnity; the act of honouring the 
memory of some person or event by solemn 
cclebration.—Commemorable, kom-mem’- 
or-a-bl, a. Worthy to be commemorated. 
— Commemorative, kom-mem'or-üt-iv, a. 
Tending to commemorate or preserve tho 
remembrance of something. —Commemor- 
ator, kom-mem'or-üt-ér, n. One who 
commemorates. — Commemoratory, kom- 
—— a. Serving to commemo- 
rate. 

Commence, kom-mens', v.i.— commenced, 
commencing. [Fr. commencer, from a (hy- 
pothetical) L.L. cominitiare — L. prefix 
com, and initiare, to begin, Isitratr.] To 
begin; to take rise or origin; to have first 
existence; to begin to be, as ina new state 
or character.—v.t. To begin; to enter upon; 
to perform the first act of.—Commence- 
ment, kom-mens'ment, n. The act or fact 
of commencing; beginning; rise; origin; 
first existence; in Cambridge University, 
the day when masters of arts and doctors 
receive their degrees; in American colleges 
n term used similarly. 

Commend, kom-mend', nt, [L. commendo, 
to commit, to commend—com, and mando, 
to commit to; the same word as command 
with a different signification.) To com- 
mit, deliver, intrust, or give in charge 
(N.T.); to represent as worthy of confi- 
dence, notice, regard, or kindness; to re- 
commend; with reflexive pronoun some- 
times to call for notice or attention (this 
subject commends itself to our attention); 
to mention with approbation; to mention 

by way of keeping in memory; to send 

greeting or compliments from (Shak.).— 

v.i. Tonpprove; »raise,—Commendabl 

kom-men'da-b pable or worthy of he- 


e, 
l . 
ing commended or praised; praiscworthy; 


note, not, múve; 


tobe, tub, bull; 


date; an order or injunction given by | 


COMMERCE 


ET 


control; exercise of authority; a com- 


laudable. —Commendableness, kom-men'- 
a-bl-nes, n. State of being commendable. 
—Commendably, kom-men'da-bli, adv. In 
a commendable or praiseworthy manner. 
—Commendam, kom-men'dam, n, (L.L.] 
An ecclesiastical benefice or living com- 
mended to the care of a qualified person 
to hold till a proper pastor is provi 
When a beneficed parson was made a 
bishop, and was empowered to retain his 
benefice, he was said to hold it in com 
mendam,—Commendatary, kom-men'da- 
ta-ri, a. Holding in commendam. —n. 
One who holds a living in commendam.— 
Commendator, kom-men'da-tér, n Ore 
who holds a benefice in commendam.— 
Commendatory, kom-men’da-to-ri,a. Serv- 
ing to commend; presenting to favourable 
notice or reception; containing praise; 
holding n benefice in commendam.—Com- 
mendation, kom-mon-di'shon, n. [I com- 
mendatio.] The act of commending; praise; 
favourable representation in words; de- 
claration of esteem; respects; greeting; 
message of love.—Commender, kom-meu= 
der, n. One who commends or praises. 

Commensal, kom-men'sal,n. [L. com, with, 
and mensa, table.] One that eats at the 
same tablet; one of two animals or plants 
that are always found together; an sni- 
mal which lives on or in another without 
being parasitic.—a. Having the character 
of a commensal. — Commensalism, kom- 
men’sal-izm, 2. The state of being com- 
mensal. 

Commensurable, kom-men’sü-ra-bl, a. [L. 
prefix com, and mensura, measure. MEA- 
sure.) Having a common measure; re- 
ducible to à common measure, — Com- 
mensurability, Commensurableness, kom- 
men’sü-ra-bil”i-ti, kom-men'sü-ra-bl-nes, 
n. The state of being commensurable, 
or of having a common measure.—Con- 
mensurably, kom-men’sü-ra-bli, adv. In 
a commensurable manner, — Commensu- 
rate, kom-men'sü-rüt, a. Reducible to 
a common measure; of equal size; hav- 
ing the same boundaries; correspond- 
ing in amount, degree, or magnitude; 
adequate, — Commensurately, kom-men* 
Eü-rüt-li, adv. In a commensurate man- 
ner; so us to be commensurate; corres- 
pondingly; adequately.—Commensurate- 
ness, kom-men’sü-rät-nes, m. State or 
quality of being commensurate, — 
mensuration, kom-men'sü-ra"shon, n. Pro- 
portion; a state of being commensurate, 

Comment, kom-ment’, v.i. La, commentor, 
from commentus, pp. of comminiscor, to 
reflect on—com, with, together with, and 
stem min, seen in memini, to remember, 
and in E. mind.) To make remarks or 
observations, cither on a book or writing, 
or on actions, events, or opinions; to write 
notes on the works of an author, with a 
view to illustrate his meaning, ortoexplain 
particular passages; to make annotations. 
—n.(kom'ment). A remark orobservation;a 
note intended to illustrate a difficult E 
sage in an author; annotation; exposition; 
talk; discourse.—Commentary, kom'men- 
ta-ri, n. A series or collection of comments 
or annotations; a historical narrative; a 
memoir of particular transactions ithe 
Commentaries of Coesar).—Commentate, 
kom-men'tát, v.i. To make comments; to 
write a commentary or annotations 
[Lamb.] — Commentation, kom-men-ti- 
shon, n. The nct of one who comments; 
annotation. — Commentative, kom-mer- 
ta-tiv,a. Making orcontaining comments 
—Commentator, kom’men-ti-tér, n. One 
who writes a commentary; one who writes 
annotations; an annotator,—Commenta- 
torial, kom-men’ta-to"ri-al, a. Relating 
to or characteristic of commentators.— 
Commenter, kom'men-tér, n. One who 
comments. 

Commerce, kom'mérs, n. [Fr. commerce 
L. commercium—com, together with and 
merz, mercis, merchandise.]] An inter- 
change of goods, merchandise, or property 
of any kind between countries or commu- 
nities; mercantile pursuits; trade; trafic; 
mutual dealings in common, life; inter- 
course,—v.i. To carry on trade}; to hold 
intercourse; to commune. — Comm 
kom-mérshal, a. Pertaining to commerce 
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or trade; dealing with or depending on 
commerce; carrying on commerce.—Com- 
mercial room, in hotels, a room set apart 
mainly for the accommodation of commer- 
cial travellers or business men —Commer- 
cially, kom-mér'shal-li, adv. In a com- 
mercial view or manner.—Commercialism, 
kom-mér'shal-izm, n. The doctrines 
tenets, or practices of commerce or o 
commercial men. ` 

Commination, kom-mi-nä’shon, n. [L. com- 
minatio—com, and minatio, a threatening, 
from minor, to threaten. Menace.) A 
threat or threatening; a denunciation of 

unishment or vengeance; an office in the 
iturgy of the Church of England, appoint- 
ed to be read on Ash Wednesday or on tho 
first day of Lent. — Comminatory, kom- 
min'a-to-ri, a. Threatening; denouncing 
unishment. 

ommingle, kom-ming'gl, v.t. or t.—com- 
mingled, commingling. [Pretix com, and 
mingle.) To mix together; to mingle in 
oue mass or intimately; to blend. 

Comminute, kom'mi-nüt, v.t.—comminuted, 
comminuting. (li. comminuo, comminwu- 
tum, to make small—com, with, and minuo, 
to lessen; root min, as in minor, less.) To 
make small or fine; to reduce to minute 
particles or to a fine powder; to pulverize; 
to triturate; to levigate.—a. Divided into 
very small parts or particles.—Comminu- 
tion, kom-mi-nü'shon, x. The act of com- 
minuting or reducing to a finc powder or 
to small particles; pulverization. 

Commiserate, kom-mizér-üt, v.t.—conimt- 
serated, commiserating. [L.. commiseror— 
com, and miseror, to pity. MISERABLE.) 
To fecl sorrow, pain, or regret for, through 
sympathy; to compassionate; to pity.— 

ommiseration, kom-miz’¢r-ai"shon, m. 
The act of commiserating; a sympathetic 
suffering of pain or sorrow for the afllic- 
tions or distresses of another; pity; com- 
passion. — Commiserative, kom-miz’cr-ü- 
tiv, a. Compassionate.—Commiseratively, 
kom-miz'ér-ü-tiv-li, adv. In a compas- 
sionate manuer; with compassion,—Com- 
miserator, kom-miz'ér-ü-tér,n. One who 
commiserates or pities, _ 

Commissary, kom’mis-a-ri, n. [Fr. com- 
missaire, L.L. commissarius, one to whom 
any trust or duty is delegated; L. com- 
mitto, commissum, to commit.] Ina gen- 
eral sense, a commissioner; one to whom 
is committed some charge, duty, or office 
by a superior power; eccles. an officer of a 
bishop exercising spiritual jurisdiction in 
remote parts of à diocese, or one intrusted 
with the performance of the duties in the 
bishop's absence; Scots law, the judge in a 
commissary-court; milit. a name given to 
officers or officials of various kinds, especi- 
ally tooflicersof the commissariat depart- 
ment,—Co: ial, kom-mis-sá'ri-al, «t. 
Pertaining to a commissary.—Commissari- 
at, kom-mis-s&' ri-at, n. The department of 
an army whose duties consist in supplying 
transports, provisions, forage, camp equi- 
page, &c., to the troops; also, the body of 
officers in that department; the office or 
employment of a commissary; the district 
of country over which the authority or 

urisdiction of n commissary extends,— 

mmissary-court, n. A sheriff court 
which decrees and confirms executors to 
deceased persons leaving personal pro- 
perty in Scotland. —Commissary-general, 
n. The head of the commissariat. 

Commission, kom-mish'on, x. [L. com- 
missio, commissionis. CowsMiT.]. The act 
of committing; the act of doing something 
wrong; the act of perpetrating (the com- 
mission of a crime); the act of intrusting, 
ns a charge or duty; the thing committe 
intrusted, or delivered; a duty, office, 
charge, or piece of work intrusted to an 
one; the warrant by which any trust is 
held, or any authority exercised (as that 
of an officer in an army); mandate; autho- 
rity given; a number of persons joined in 
an office or trust; commissioners; the 
state of acting in the purchase and sale of 
goods for another; position or business of 
an agent; agency; the allowance made to 
an da at for transacting business.—Com- 
m of the peace, a commission issuing 
under the great seal of England for the 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, yo; 


j, job; 


appointment of justices of the pence.— 

To put into commission, to intrust (ns on 

office of state) to some special or extra- 

ordinary administrator or admjnistrators, 
the ordinary administration being in 
abeyance. — To put a ship into commis- 
sion, in the British navy, to equip and 

man it and send it out on service. — v f. 

To give a commission fo; to empower 

or nuthorize by special commission; to 

send with « mandate or authority.—Com- 

—— — Commission-merchant, a. 

One who buys or sells goods for another 

on commission. — Commissionaire, kom- 

mées-yon-ür, 1. [Fr.] A kind of messenger 
or light porter.—Commissional,t Commis- 
sionary,! kom-mish'on-al, kom-mish'on-a- 
ri,a. Pertaining to a commission,—Com- 
missioned, kom-mish'ond, p. and a. Fur- 
nished with a commission; holding a com- 
mission; empowered; authorizcd.—Com- 
missioner, kom-inish'on-ér, n. One who 
commissions; a person who has à commis- 
sion or warrant from proper authority to 
perform some oflice or execute some busi- 
ness; an oflicer having charge of some de- 
partment of the public service, which is 
put into commission; a steward or agent 
who manages nífairs on a large estate; one 
of the persons elected to manage the 
affairs of a police burgh or non-corporate 
town in Scotland. — Commissive,f kom- 
mis'siv, a. Committing. 

Commissuro, kom^mis-sür, n. [Fr, commis- 
sure, from L. commissura, a Joining to- 
gether, joint, séam — com, together, and 
mitto, missum, to send.] A joint or seam; 
the place where two parts of a body mect 
and unite; a juncture; a suture: used 
chiefly in anat.—Commissural, kom-mis-- 
sUral, a. Belonging to a commissure, 

Commit, kom-mit’, v.t.—commitled, commit- 
ting. LL. committo, to make over in trust, 
to set to work, do wrong—com, together, 
and mitto, to send, whence also admit, per- 
mit, dismiss, mission, missile, &c.] To give 
in trust; to put into«charge or keeping; 
to intrust; to surrender, give up, consign: 
with £o; refl. to bind to a certain line of 
conduct, or to expose or endanger by a pre- 
liminary step or decision which cannot be 
recalled; to compromise; to order or send 
into confinement; toimprison (the magis- 
trate commits a guilty person); to refer or 
intrust to a committee or select number 
of persons for their consideration and re- 
port; to do (generally something wrong); 
to perpetrate.—To commit to memory, to 
learn by heart. — Committable, Commit- 
tible, kom-mit’a-bl, kom-mit'i-bl, a. Cap- 
able of being committed.—Commitment, 
Committal, kom-mit'ment, kom-mit'al, n. 
The act of committing; commission (but 
we do not say the committal or commitment 
of crimes, but the commission),—Commit- 
tee, kom-mit'te,». A body of persons elec- 
ted orappointed to attend to any matter or 
business referred to them, often a section 
of a larger body.— Committee of the whole 
house, an arrangement by which matters 
nre discussed in a particular manner in 
parliament, the chair being occupied by 
the chairman of committee, and members 
being allowed to speak more than once 
on a question. — Committee-man, n. A 
member of a committee. — Committee- 
room, n. A room in which a committee 
holds its meetings.—Committer, kom- 
mit‘ér, n. One who commits; one who 
does or perpetrates. 

Commix, kom-miks', v.t. or i [L. commis- 
ceo, commixtus—com, together, and misceo, 
to mix. Mix.] To mix or mingle; to 
blend. — Commixtion, kom-miks'tyon, n. 
Mixture; a blending together.—Commix- 
ture, kom-miks'tür, n. The act of mix- 
ing: the state of being mingled; the mass 
formed by mingling; a compound. 

Commode, kom-mikl’, m. [Fr.. from L. 
commodus, convenient. Cowwonprovs.] A 
kind of head-dressformerly worn by ladies; 
n chest of drawers, often with shelves 
and otis conveniences ndded; n night- 
stool. 

Commodious, kom-mö’di-us, a. [L.L. com- 
modiosus, from L. commodus, useful—com 
together, and modus, measure, mode. 
Roomy and convenient; spacious and suit- 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


zu, then; th, thin; 


able; serviccable, — Commodionaly, kom- 
mo'di-ua-li, adv, So as to be commodious. 
—Commodiousness, kein-mo'di-us-nes, m, 
The state or quality of being commodious, 
—Commodity, kom-modi-ti, n. (Fr. com 
modité, convenience, cominodity; L. cone 
modilas, fitness, convenience,] Suitable- 
ness or convenience}; what ix useful; spe- 
cifically, an article of merchandise; any- 
thing movable that is bought and sold, as 
goods, wares, produce of land and manu- 
factures, : 

Commodore, kom’mö-dör, n. [From Sp. 
comendador, a commander, or from Py. 
capitão mor, superior captain.) An officer 
who commands a detachment of ships in 
the absence of an admiral; a title given 
by courtesy to the senior captain when 
three or more ships of war are cruising in 
company, to the senior captain of a Tine 
of merchant vessels, and to the president 
of a yachting club; the leading ship in a 
fleet of merchantmen. 

Common, kom'on, a. [Fr. commun, L. com- 
munis—com, together, and munis, ready 
to be of service, obliging.] Belonging or 
pertaining equally to more than one, or 
to many indefinitely; belonging to all; 
general; universal; public; of frequent or 
usual occurrence; not extraordi ; fre- 
quent; usual; ordinary; habitual; not 
distinguished by rank or character; not of 
superior excellence; of low or mean rank 
or character; gram. applied to such nouns 
as are both masculine and feminine, and 
to those that are the names of all the ob- 
jects possessing the attributes denoted by 
the noun (river, &c.).—Common council, the 
council of a city or corporate town, em- 
powered to make by-laws for the govern- 
ment of the citizens.—Common law, the 
unwritten law, the law that receives its 
binding force from immemorial usage and 
universal reception, in distinction from 
the written or statute law. — imon 
measure, a number or quantity that di- 
vides two or more numbers or quantities 
without leaving a remainder.— Common 
Pleas, formerly one of the three superior 
courts of common law in England, now a 
division of the High Court of Justice.— 
Common Prayer, the liturgy or public 
form of prayer prescribed by the Church 
of England to be used in all churches and 
chapels.—Common seal, a seal used by a 
corporation as the symbol of their incor- 
poration.—Common sense, sound practical 
Judgment; the natural sagacity or under- 
standing of mankind in general.—Common 
time, musical time or rhythm with two, 
four, or cight beats to a bar.—In common, 
equally with another or with others.— 
n. Atract of ground, the use of which is 
not appropriated to an individual, but 
belongs to the public or to à number; in 
nll other senses pl.: the common people; 
the untitled; the vulgar; the lower house 
of the British Parliament, consisting of 
the representatives of cities, boroughs, 
and counties; food provided nt a com- 
mon table, as at colleges; food or fare in 
general. —Commonage, kom’on-Aj, n. e 
right of pasturing on a common; the joint 
right of using anything in common with 
others. — Commonalty, kom’on-al-ti, m. 
The common people; all below the rank 
of nobility.—Commoner, kom'on-ér, n. A 
person under the de of nobility; a 
student of the second rank in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, not dependent on the 
foundation for support.—Commonly,kom"- 
on-li, adv. In a common manner; usu- 


ally; generally; ordinarily; f uently ; 
for the most part—Commonness, kom’on- 


nes, n. The state or fact of being com- 
mon.—Commonplace, kom'on-plás, a. Not 
new or extraordinary; common; trite.— 
n. A memorandum of something that is 
likely to be frequently referred to; a well- 
known or customary remark; a trite say- 
ing; n platitudes ommon e-book, n. 
A ook n which things to be remembered 
are recorded, —Commonweal, kom’on-wöl, 
"n. A commonwealth; the body politic; a 
stato.—Commonwealth, kom'on-welth, n. 

Here wealth means strictly wellbeing.] 

he body politic; the public; a republican 
state; the form of government which ex- 
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isted in England from the death of Charles 
I. in 1819 to the abdication of Richard 
Cromwell in 1059, 
Commotion, kom-mo'shon,*. [L. commotio, | 
from commoveo, commotum — com, with, | 
and morso, to move. Move.) Agitation; | 
tumult of people; disturbance; perturba: | 
tion; disonler of mind; excitement.— 
Commoveo kom-möy’, v.t.—commoved, | 
commoving. (Li. commoveo.) To put in 
motion; to disturb; to agitate; to unsettle. | 
une, kom-mün’, v.i.—comımuned, com- | 
muning. [Fr. communier; L. communico, 
to communicate, from communis, com- 
mon. CowMow.| To converse; to talk to- 
gether familiarly; to impart sentiments 
mutually; tointerchange ideas or feelings. 
=n. (kom'mün!. Familiar interchange of 
ideas or sentiments; communion; inter- 
course; friendly conversation (to hold com- 
mune, to be in commune). 
Commune, kom'mün, n. [ Fr., from commun, 
common.) A small territorial district in 
ce and in some other countries, un- 
the government of a mayor; the in- 
habitants of a commune; the members of 
a communal council. — The commune © 
Paris, a revolutionary committee whic! 
took the place of the municipality of Paris 
in the ch revolution of 17:9; also, a 
committee or body of communalists who 
1871 for a brief period ruled over Paris 
after the evacuation of the German troops. 
—Communal, kom'mü-nal, a, Pertaining 
to 2 commune or to communalism. — 
Communalism, kom'mü-nal-izm, n. The 
theory pct by communes or 
other self-governing bodies.—Com- 
munslist, kom'mü-na-list, n. One who 
adheres to communalism, — Commun- 
alistic, kom'mü-na-lis tik, a. Pertaining 
to communalism. — Communism, kom'- 
mün-izm, n. [Fr. communisme.] The 
system or theory which upholds the ab- 
sorption of all —— rights in acom- 
mon interest; the doctrineof a community 
pro .— Communist, kom mün-ist, n. 
One who holds the doctrines of commun- 
ism, — Comm c, kom-mü-nis'tik, a. 
Helating to communists or communism; 
ng to the principles of commun- 
ism.—Communistically, kom-m-nis'tik- 
al-li, adv. In accordance with commun- 
ism; in a communistic way or form. 
te, kom-mü’ni-kät, v.t.—com- 
municated, communicating. [L. communi- 
co, from communis, common.) To impart 
to another or others; to bestow or confer 
for joint possession, generally or always 
something intangible, as intelligence, 
news, opinions, or disease: with to before- 
the recciver.—v.i. To share; to participate: 
followed by in; to have a communication 
or passage from one to another (one room 
communteates with another); to have 
or hold intercourse or interchange of 
thoughts; to partake of the Lord's supper 
or communion. — Communicability, kom- 
mü’ni-ka-bil”i-ti,n. The quA ot being 
communicable; capability of being im- 
— Communicable, kom-mü^ni-ka- 
Capable of being communicated 
or im ed from one to another; cap- 
able of being recounted; communicative; 
ready to impart information, news, &c. 
— Communicableness, kom-mfi‘ni-ka-bl- 
nes, n.—Communicant, kom-mü’ni-kant, 
n. One who communicates or partakes of 
the sacrament at the celebration of the 
's supper. — Communication, kom- 
mü'ni-k&"shon, n. The act of communi- 
cating; means of communicating; con- 
necting passage; means of passing from 
place to puse; that which is communi- 
cated or imparted; information or intel- 


ligence imparted by word or writing; a 
document or mes 4 imparting informa- 
tion. —Communicative, kom-mü'ni-kü-tiv, 


a. Inclined to communicate; ready to 
impart to others; free in communicating; 
reserved; . — Communicatively, 
kom-mO'ni-ki-t/v-li, adv. Ina communi- 
cative manner; by communication.—Com- 
Inunicativeness, kom-mü’ni-kä-tiv-nes, n. 
ty of being communi- 

; readiness to Dart to others; frec- 


rezeryc.—Comm tor, kom- 
mü'ni-kü-tér, n. One who or that which | 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mt, met,bér; pine, pin; note, not, möve; tübe, tub, byll; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abwne—the Fr. v. 


Communion, kom-mün’yon, n. 


communicates. — Communicatory, kom- 

mü'ni-kà-to-ri, a. Imparting knowledge. 

I LL. com- 

munio, communionis, participation.] Par- 
ticipation of something in common; fel- 
lowship; concord; bond or association; 
intercourse between two or more persons; 
interchange of thoughts or acts; union in 
religious worship, or in doctrine and dis- 
cipline; union witha church; a body of 

Christians who have one common faith 
and discipline; the act of partaking in the 
sacrament of the eucharist; the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's supper.— Communion 
elements, the bread and wine used in the 
sacrament of the Lord's supper, — Com- 
munionable, kom-mün’yon-w-bl, a. Ad- 
missible to communion. 

Communism, kc. Under COMMUNE, n. 

Community, kom-mü'ni-ti, n. La, commu- 
nitas. Comnmox.] Common possession or 
enjoyment (a community of goods); a so- 
ciety of people having common rights and 
wivileges; a society of individuals of any 
Kind: the body of people ina state; the 
public, or people in general: used in this 
sense always with the definite article; 
common character (individuals distin- 

uished by community of descent). 

mmute, kom-mat', v.t.—commuled, com- | 
muting. H commuto— prefix com, and 
muto,tochange. MvrAnLE, MUTATION.) To | 
exchange; to put one thing in the place of | 
another; to give or receive one thing for an- 
other; to exchange, as one penalty or pun- | 
ishment for one of less severity; to pay in | 
money instead of in kindorin duty; to pay 
asingle sum as an equivalent fora number 
of successive payments.—Commutability, 
Commutableness, kom-müt'a-bil"i-t1, kom- 
müt'a-bl-nes, n. The quality of being 
commutable; interchangeableness.—Com- 
mutable, kom-müt'a-bl, a. LL. commuta- 
bilis.] Capable of being exchanged or 
mutually changed; interchangeable, — 
Commutation, kom-mü-tä’shon, n. [L. 
commutatio.) The act of commuting; the 
act of substituting one thing for another; 
the change of a penalty or punishment 
from a greater to a less; the act of substi- 
tuting ono sort of payment for another, 
or of making a money payment in licu of 
the performance of some sort of compul- 
sory duty or labour.—Commutative, kom- 
müta-tiv, a. Relating to exchange; inter- 
changeable; mutual. — Commutatively, 
kom-müt’a-tiv-li, adv. Ly way of ex- 
change. 

Comose, ki-mis’, a. [L. coma, hair.] Hairy; | 
comate. 

Compact, kom-pakt', a. [L. compactus, | 
pp. of compingo, compactum, to join or | 
unite tozether—com, together, and pango, 
to fix.) Closely and firmly united, as the | 
parts or particies of solid bodies; having | 
the parts or particles close; solid; dense; 
not diffuse; not verbose; concise; com- 
posed; made up: with of (Shak.).—v.t. To 
thrust, drive, or press closely together; to 
join firmly; to consolidate; to make close; 
to unite or connect firmly, as in a system. 
—Compactly, kom-pakt'li, adv. In a com- 
pact or condensed manner; closely; con- 
cisely;- briefly; tersely; neatly.—Compact- 
ness, kom-pakt'nes, n. State of being 
compact. 

Compact, kompakt, n. [L. compaclum, a 
compact, from compaciscor, compactus, to 
make an agreement—com, together, and 
paciecor, to fix, settle, covenant.] An 
agreement; a contract, covenant, bargain, 
or settlement between parties, — Com- 
pacter, kom-pak'tér, n. One who makes a 
compact. 3 

Compages,t Compage,f kom-pi'jez, kom- 
MW", n. [L. compages, from compingo. 
'OMPACT, close,] A system or structure of 
many parts united. 

Companion, kom-pan'yon, n. [O.Fr. com- 
painon, companion; Fr. compagnon — L. 
com, together, and panis, bread; lit. a 
sharer of one's bread; a mess-fellow.] One 
with whom a person frequently associates 
and converses; 2 mate; a comrade i one 
who accompanies another; a person hold- 
ing the lowest rank in an order of knight- 
hood (as of the Bath).—a. Accompanying; 

united with.—v.t. To be a companion to; 


= — — — — 


to accompany; to put on the same level 
(Shak.)1. —Companionablo, kom-pan yon: 

a-bl,a. Fit for good fellowship; qua 

to be agreeable in company; sociable.— 

Companionableness, kom -pan‘yon-a-bl- 

nes, 1. The quality of being companicn- 

able; sociableness.—Companionably, kom- 
pan‘ yon-a-bli, adv. In a companionable 
manner. — Companionless, kom-pan'yon- 
les, a. Having no companion, — 
panionship, kom-pan’yon-ship, n. The 
state or fact of being a companion; fellow- 
ship; association. — Company, kum'pa- 

n. [Fr. compagnie; O.Fr. also companie. 

The “state of being along with; com- 

panionship ; fellowship; society; any as 

semblage of persons; a collection of menor 
other animals, in a very indefinite cense; 
guests at a person's house; a number € 

persons united for performing or carry- 
mg on anything jointly, as some com- 
mercial enterprise, the term being — 
able to private partnerships or to lucor- 
porated bodies; a firm (but this word 
usually implies fewer partners than cum 
pany); the members of à firm whose names 
do not appear in the style or title of the 
firm: usually contracted when written 

(Messrs. Smith & Co.); a subdivision of an 

infantry recimentor battalion commanded 
by n captain; the crew of a ship, includin 
the officers. — To bear or keep (a du 
company, to accompany; to attend, to ge 
with; to associate with.—To Le good Com 
pany, to be an entertaining companicn— 
v.t. and i.t To associate or associate with; 
to frequent the company of. 

Companion, kom-pan'yon, n. [Comp. 0.£p. 
compana,an outhouse.) Naut. the fram- 
ing and sash-lights upon a quarterdeck, 
through which light passes to the cabins 
below; a raised cover to the cabin cares 
merchant vessel.—Companion ladder, the 

steps or ladder between the main-leck 

aud the quarter-deck. — Companion way, 
the staircase at the entrance to the cab 
of a vessel. 

Compare, kom-pir’,v.t.—compared, compar. 
ing. [L. comparo, to put together, unite, 
match, compare—com, together, and 8 
equal, whence peer, patr, parity. Pain| To 
set or bring together in fact or in con 
templation, and examine the relatices 
they bear to cach other, especially witha 
view to ascertain agreement or disagree 
ment, resemblances or differences (to em 
pare one thing with another); to liken; 
to represent as similar for the purpose 
of illustration (to compare one thing f» 
another); gram. to intlect by the degrees 
of comparison. — vi. To hold or stan? 
comparison; to contrast favourably. — 
41. Comparison; scope or room for com- 
parison (rich beyond compare). — Com- 
parable, kom’pa-ra-bl, a. [ b. comparabiliz. 
Capable of being compared; worth 
comparison; being of equal regard. 
parablenezs, komi'pa-ra-bl-nes, m. State 
of being comparable.—Comparably, kom- 
pa-ra-bli, adv. By comparison; so as tole 
compared. — Comparative, kom-par'eir, 
a. |L.comparativus.] Estimated by ct 

'nrison; not positive or absolute; proceed- 
ng by comparison; founded on compari- 
Eon, especia ly founded on the comparite 
of different things belonging to the same 
science or study (comparative ana 
&c.); having the power of — í 
ferent things (the comparative faculty}; 
gram, expressing 2 greater degree; êr- 
pressing more than the positive but les 
than the superlative: applied to forms cf 
adjectives and adverbs.—n. Gram. the 
comparative degree. — Comparatively, 
kom-par’a-tiv-li, adv. By comparison; Së: 
cording to estimate made by comparison; 
not positively, absolutely, or in itself— 
Comparer, kom-pá'rér, n. One who com 
pares.—Comparison, kom-pari-son, n. [Er 
comparaison, I. comparatio.] The act cf 
comparing; the act of examinin n coi 
to discover how one thing stands with re 
gard to another; the state of Doing o 
pared; relation between things a 
admits of their being compared; somet 
with which another thing is com OR 
similitude, or illustration by similitude; 
a parallel; gram. the inflection of an adjes 
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tive or adverb to express degrees of the 
original quality: ^ 
Compartment, kom-piirt’ment, n. Ur 
compartiment, L.L. compartimentum, from 
L. compartior, to divide, share, from pars, 
partis, a part.) A division or separato 
part of a general design, as of a building, 
railway-carriage, picture, plan, or tho like. 
Compass, kum'pas, n. [Fr. compas, from 
L.L. compassua, a circuit — L. com, and 
pasaus, a step. Pace.] A passing round; 
a circular course; a circuit (to fetch a com- 
pase, that is, to make a circuit or round); 
imit or boundary; extent; range: applicc 
to time, space, sound, &c.; moderate esti- 
mate; moderation; due limits (to keep 
within compasa); an instrument consisting 
essentially of a magnet suspended so as to 
have as complete freedom of motion as 
possible, and used to indicate the mag- 
netic meridian or the position of objects 
with respect to that meridian; 2 mathe- 
matical instrument for describing circles, 


. measuring figures, distances between two 


wints, &c.: often with the plural designa- 
ion compasses, or a pair of compasses,— 
v.t. To stretch round; to encompass; to in- 
close, encircle, environ, surround; to go or 
walk about or round; to obtain; to attain 
to; to accomplish (to compass one's pur- 
poses); law, to plot; to contrive (a person's 
cath). — Compassable, kum’ pas-a-bl, «t. 
Capable of being compassed. — Compass- 
needle, n. Tho magnetized needle of a 
compass, —Compass-plant,;3. A composite 
plant, common on the prairies of North 
America: so called from being disposed to 
* present the edges of its leaves north and 
south, — Compazs-saw, x. A saw with a 
narrow blade, so that it may be made to 
cut round in a circle of moderate radius, 
—Oompass-window, n. <irch.a circular 
bay-window or oriel, 

Compassion, kom-pa’shon, n. [Fr. com- 
EI L.compassio, Passıox.] A suf- 

ering with another; sympathy; pity; com- 
miseration; an act of mercy (0.'I.)1.—Com- 
passionable,} kom-pa'shon-1-bl, a. Deserv- 
ing of pity.—Compassionate, kom-pa'shon- 
ñt, a. Characterized by compassion; full 
of pity; tender-hearted. — v.t. —compas- 
sionated, compassionating. To pity; to com- 
miscrate; to have compassion for. — Com- 
passionately, kom-pa’shon-ät-li, adv. In 
a compassionate manner; with compas- 

„sion; mercifully. — Compassionateness, 
kom-pa’shon-fit-nes, n. The quality of be- 
ing compassionate. _ 

Compatible, kom-pat’i-bl, a. [Fr. compat- 
ible, L.L. compatibilis—L. com, together, 
and patior, to sulfer.] Capable of coexist- 
ing or being found together in the same 
subject: capable of existing together in 
harmony; suitable; agreeable; not incon- 

gruous (things —— with one an- 

other), — Compatibility, Compatibleness, 
kom-pat'i-bil"i-ti, kom-pat'i-bl-nes, ». The 
quality of being compatible; consistency; 

suitableness, —Compatibly, kom-pat^i-bl i, 

adv. Ina compatible manner; fitly; suit- 

ably; consistently. — ` 

—S— kom-pä’tri-ot, n. [Fr. compa- 

triote.] One of the same country.—a.| Of 

the same country; patriotic. — Compa- 

triotism,} kom-pi'tri-ot-izm, n. The state 
being a compatriot. 

Compear, kom-pér, v.i. [L. comparco—com, 

and parco, to appear; comp appear. | 

Scots law, to present one’s self in a court 

person or by counsel. — Compearance, 

— n. Scota law, the act of com- 

aring. 

peer, kom-pér’, n. [L. com, and par, 
equal. Peer] An equal; a companion; 
an associate; a mate.—v.t.1 To equal; to 

match. [Shak. 
Compel, kom-pel’ — COMPRO, compel- 
ling. IL. compello, compulsum, to drive 
her—com, aud pello, to drive; hence 
compulsion, compulsory, &c.] To drive or 
urge with force or o to con- 
strain; to oblige; to necessitate; to sul- 
ject; to causo to submit; to take by force 
pou a, Capablo of being competed 
hl, a. cing compellec 

Sr constrained.—Compellably, kom pela- 


compulsory. — Compeller, kom-pel'ér, n. 
One who compels or constrains,—Compel. 
lingly, kom-pel'ing-li, adv. In a compel- 
ling, or constraining mauner; compul- 
sively. 

Comprilation, kom-pel-li’shon, n. (Tu. com- 
pellatio, the net of accosting, from com- 
pello, compellare, to address.) Style or 
manner of address; word of salutation,— 
Compellative, kom-pela-tiv, n. Gram, n 
term sometimes given to the name by 
which a person is addressed. 

Compendium, kom-pen di-um, n. [L. com- 
pendium a shortening, abbreviating—com, 
with, and pendo, to weigh.] A brief com- 
pilation or composition containing the 
principal heads or general principles of 
n larger work or system; an abridgment; 
a summary; an epitome. — Syn. under 
Avnipenent.—Compendious, kom-pen‘di- 
us, €. La compendiosua.] Containing tho 
substanceor general principles of a subject 
or work in a narrow compass; succinct; 
conciso, — Compendiously, kom-pen'di-us- 
li, adv, Ina compendious manner; sum- 
marily; concisely; in epitome. — Compen- 
diousnezs, kom-pen'di-us-nes, n. The state 
of being compendious. 

Compentgato, kom-pen'sit or kom'pen-süt, 
v.t.—compensated, compensating. (Li. com- 
penso, compensatum—com, together, and 
enso, freq. of pendo, pensión, to weigh; 
it. to weigh together, hence to balance 
give an equivalent for.] To give equa 
value to; to recompense; to give an equi- 
valent to (to compensate a labourer for his 
work); to make up for; to counterbalance; 
to make amends tor (losses, defects, &c.).— 
v.i. To make amends; to supply or serve 
as an equivalent: followed by for.—Com- 
pensation, kom-pen-säshon, n. The act 
of compensating; that which is civen or 
serves as an equivalent for services, debt, 
want, loss, or suffering; amends; indem- 
nity; recompense; that which supplies 
the place of something else or makes good 
a deticiency.—Compensation balance, com- 
pensation pendulum, a balance-wheel or 
a pendulum so constructed as to counter- 
act the tendency of variations of tempera- 
ture to produce variations in the rate of 
vibration or oscillation. — Compensative, 
kom-pen’sa-tiv, a. Making amends or 
compensation,—n.t That which compen- 
sates; compensation.—Compensator, kom’- 
pen-sá-tér, n. One who or that which com- 
pensates, — Compensatory, kom-pen'sa- 
to-ri, gt. Serving for compensation; mak- 
ing amends. 

Compesce, kom-pes’, v.t. [L. compesco.] To 


hold in check; to restrain; to curb, [Carl.]: 


Compete, kom-p¢ct’, v.i.—competed, compel- 
ing. [L. competo, to strive after—com, to- 
gether, and peto, to seek.] ‘lo seek or 
strive for the same thing as another; to 
carry on a contest or rivalry for à common 
object; to vie (to compete with a person for 
& thing), — Competition, kom-pe-ti'shon, 
m. [L.L. competitio.] The act of compet- 
ing; mutual contest or striving for the 
same object; rivalry; a trial of skill pro- 
posed as a test of superiority or compara- 
tive fitness .. In a competition the persons 
strive to attain a common end, and may 
have the most friendly feelings towards 
each other; in rivalry there is rather the 
desire of one to supplant or get hefore 
another, and usually a certain hostility.— 
Competitive, kom-pet'i-tiv,a. Relating to 
competition; carried out by competition. 
—Competitor, kom-pet'i-tér, 1. .[L. com- 
petitor (i long).] One who competes; one 
who endeavours to obtain what another 
seeks; one whoclaims what anotherclaims; 
a rival.—Compotitory,f kom-pet'i-to-ri, a. 
Acting in competition; rival. . 

Competent, kom’pé-tent, a. [Fr. compe- 
tent, from competer, to be sufficient; L. 
competo, to be meet or suitable—com, to- 
gether, and peto, to seck.] Answering all 
requirements; suitable; fit; suflicient or 
fit for the purpose; adequate; having legal 
—— or power; rightfully or lawfully 
be onging —Competantly, kom'pe-tent-li, 
adv, Ina competent manner; sutliciently; 
adequately; suitably.—Compotence, Com- 


li, adv. By compulsion.—Compellatory,t | petency, kom'péc-tens, kom’ pé-ten-si, a. 
; m-pel'a-to-ri, a. Tending to compel; Btato of being competent tuosa, suit: 
ch, chain; Ch, Sc. loch; 8,90; j,job; ù, Fr. ton; ung, sing; Tu, then; th, thin; 
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ablener; adequateness; ability, euffieler- 
qi such a quantity as in cuflicient; Capi- 
cially, property or means of subsistence 
Kullicient to furnish the necessaries and 
convenionces of life, without superiiuity. 
Compile, kom-pil’, v.t.—compiled, compa’ 
ing. Il. compile, to plunder pillage— 
com, together, and Si to pillage! To 
draw up, write out, or compose by Collet 
ing materials from various saarees; te 
collect or put together by utilizing the 
Writings of others.—Compilation, korn-jd- 
la'shon, n. The act of canpiling oz oul- 
lecting from written or printed ecu. 
ments or books; that which is compiled; a 
book or treatise drawn up by cosnpiling — 
—— kom-piler, n. One whe com. 
nies, 
omplacent, koim-plá'sent, a. [Li compla- 
cens, complacentia, pleasing. ppr. of ean 
places, to plense—com, and places, to pleas 
(whence pleasure).] Accompanied with a 
renee of quiet enjoyment; displaying com. 
placency; gratified; satisfied. — Compla- 
cence, WAMWe kom-pla’sens, kore 
plá'sen-si, n. A feeling of quiet pleasure; 
satisfaction; gratification; complalsanes 
or civilit t. — Complacently, korm - pl&'- 
sent-li, adv. In a complacent manner. 
Complain, kom-plán', v.i. [Fr. complatn- 
dre, from L.L. complangerz—L. enn, vr 
gether, and plango, to beat the breast in 
sorrow. Praiwr. To utter expressions 
of grief, pain, uneasiness, censure, rezent- 
ment, or the like; to lament; to murmur; 
to bewail; to make a formal accusation 
against a person; to make a charge: now 
regularly followed by of before the cause 
of grief or censure. — Complat t, kom- 
pláà'nant,n. One who complains or makes 
a complaint; a complainer; law, one who 
——— by complaint, or commences a 
egal process against an offender; a plain- 
till; à prosecutor. — Complainer, kom- 
pliner, n. One who complains; one who 
finds fault; a murmurer. — Comp. 3 
kom-plá'ning, n. The expression of re- 
rret, sorrow, or injury; a complaint.—a. 
¿Xpressive of comp sing — 
kom-plä’ning-li, adv. In a complaining 
manner; murmuringly.— Complaint, kom- 
plánt', n. (Fr. complainte.] Expression 
of grief, regret, pain, censure, or resent- 
ment; lamentation; murmuring; a £nd- 
ing fault; the cause or —— of com- 
plaint or murmuring; a malady; an ail- 
ment; a disease: usually applied to dis- 
orders not violent; a charge; a representa- 
tion of injuries suffered; accusation. 
Complaisance, kom'pli-zans, n. [Fr. com- 
plaisance, from complaisant, ppr. of come- 
plaire, to please=L, complacere. Coxrra- 
cEsT.] A pleasing deportment; —— 
civility; courtesy; desire of pleasing: d 
position to oblige.— Complaisant, kom" 
lä-zant, a. Pleasing in manners; cour- 
cous; obliging; desirous to please; pro- 
ceeding from an obliging disposition. — 
Complaisantly, kom'pli-zant-li, adv. In 
n complaisant manner. — Com 


ness, kom’plä-zant-nes, n. Complais- 
ance, 

Complected, kom-plek'ted, a. IL. prefix 
com, and plecto, to weave.] Woven to- 


gether; interwoven. 

Complement, kom'ple-ment, s. [L. com- 
plementum, that which filis up or com- 
pletes, from compleo, to complete. Com: 
PLETE. Compliment is the same woni.] 
Full quantity or number; full amount; 
what is wanted to complete or All up 
some quantity or thing; difference; math. 
what is wanted in an are or angle to 
make it up to 90% outward show (Sank 
courtesy or compliment Shak)?.—Comple- 
mental, kom-plé-men tal, a. Forming a 
complement; completing; complementary. 
—Complementary, kom-plé-men ta-ri, à. 
Completing; suppiying a deficiency; com- 
plemental.—Complementary colours., Cor 


OUR. 

Complete, kom-plet', a. D, completus, pp. 
of compleo, completum, to fll up — om, 
intens., and plco, to fill; same root as E. 
Au.) Having no deficiency; wanting no 
part or element; perfect; thorough; con- 
summates in every respect; finished; ended; 


concluded. ^ * Nothing is whole that has 
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anything taken from it; nothing is entire 
that is divided; ACE. is complete that 
has not all its parts and those parts fully 
— Complete refers to the perfec- 
tion of parts; entire to their unity; whole 

heir junction; fotal to their aggregate’ 


make complete; to finish; to end; to per- 
fect; to fulfil; to accomplish; to realize.— 
Completely, kom- 16411, adv, In a com- 
plete manner; fully ; perfectly; entirely; 
wholly; totally; utterly: thoroughly; quite. 
—Completeness, kom-plot'nes, n. Thestate 
of being complete.—Completion, kom-plé- 


shon,m. Act of completing, finishing, or 
perfecting; state of being complete or 
completed ; perfect state; fulfilment; ac- 
Serhan ent Domplstive; kom-pletiv, 
a. Completing or tending to complete; 
making complete.—Completory, kom-pl&'- 

to-ri, a. ling; accomplishing. 
Complex, kom’pleks, a. [L. complexus, pp. 
of complector, complexus, to fold or twine 
together—com, together, and stem plec, 
plic, to fold; seen also in ply, apply, com- 
plicate, display, 15] Composed of various 
arts or things; including sundry particu- 
ars connected; composite; not simple 
(being, idea); involved; intricate; compli- 
perplexed (process).—n. Assemblage 
of related as parts of a system.— 
Complexity, Complexness, kom-plek'si-ti, 
kom'pleks-nes,m. The state of being com- 
plex; anything complex; intricacy; in- 
volvment; entanglement. — Complexly, 
kom'pleks-li,adv. In acomplex manner; 
not simply.—Complexus, — — n. 
[L. An aggregation of involutions or 
complications; anat. a broad and pretty 
long muscle, lying along the back part 

side of the neck. 
lexion, kom-plek'shon, n. 
L. 


tor, complexus. 


the bod 
nut the colour or hue of the skin, 
particularly of the face; the general ap- 
ce of anything; aspect (Shak.).— 
ESL Konp ek’shon-al, a. Per- 
ng to or depend ng on the disposition 
or temperament}; pertaining to the com- 
plexion.—Complexio . kom-plek'shon- 
a-ri a. Pertaining to the complexion, or 
to the care of it.—Complexioned, kom- 
plek’shond, a. Having a complexion of 
this or that kind; having a@ertain hue, 
— of the skin: used “in composi- 
on > 


Compliance, kc. Courte, 

Complicate, kom’pli-kät, v.t.—complicated, 
com ting. [L. complico—com, and plico 
to fold, weave, or knit. CowurLrx, PLY. 
To intertwine; to interweave; to render 
complex or intricate; to involve.—a. Com- 

of various parts intimately united; 
complex; involved ; intricate; bot. folded 
ther, as the valves of the glume or 
chaff in some grasses.—Complicated, kom'- 
li-küt-ed, p. and a. Complicate; involved; 
tricate. — Complicacy, kom'pli-ka-si, n. 

A state of being complex or intricate.— 
Complicately, kom’pli-kät-li, adv. In a 
complicated manner. — Complicateness, 
kom'pli-küt-nez, n. The state of being 

complicated.—Complication, kom-pli-ka’- 

shon, a. The act of complicating or state 
of being complicated; entanglement; com- 
plexity; something complicated; an ag- 
te of things involved, mixed up, or 
mutually united; what complicates or 
causes complication.—Complicative,kom'- 
pli-kü-tiv, a. Tending or adapted to in- 
volve or complicate. 
A kompilis, n. L 
PLICE. accom ` 
Plicity, kom-plis-tl, st The state of being 
; hip in crime. 


Compliment, kom’ li-ment, n. 
Dt, It. com 
to Bie 


which formerly was used in this sense. 
An act ly of civility, respect, or 


regard; delicate Sat ; expression of 
commendation or cet y raise.— 
vt. To pay a compliment to; to flatter or 


r. complice. Ac- 
hak.]— 


as — 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mē, met, hér; 


(Angua).—v.t.—completed, completing. | 


[L. com- 
. complexionis, a combination, in 
physical constitution, from complec- 
E ComrLEx.] The tempert- 
ment, habitude, or natural disposition of 
y or mind?; physical character or 
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pine, pin; 
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gratify by expressions of approbation, es- 
teem, or respect, or by acts implying the 
like.—Complimentary, kom-pli-men'ta-ri, 
a. Full of or using compliments; in- 
tended t express or convey —— uM 
or compliments; expressive of civility, re- 
gard, e praise. — Complimentarily, kom- 
pli-men'ta-ri-li, adv. Ina complimentary 
manner, — Complimenter, kom’ pli-men- 
tér, n. One who compliments. 7 

Compline, kom'plin, n. [From Fr. complie, 
from L. complete (hora), ‘complete hours:’ 
so called because this service completes 
the religious exercises of the day.] The 
last of the seven canonical hours in the 
Roman Catholic breviary; the last prayer 
at night, to be recited atter sunset. 

Complot, kom'plot, n. [Fr. complot, a plot, 
from L. complieitum. COMPLICATE.) A 
lotting together; a plot; a conspiracy. 
[Shak v.t. To plan together; to contrive; 
to plot.—v.i.—complotted, complotting. To 
plot together; to conspire; to form a plot, 
—Complotter, kom-plot'ér, n. One joined 
in a plot; a conspirator. 

Comply, kom-pli', v.i.—complied, comply- 
ing. [From L. complere, to fill up, satisfy 
(whence complete, compliment), like supply 
from supplere—com, with, and plere, to 
fill. The meaning has been affected by 
ply and pliant.] To adopt a certain course 
of action at the desire of another; to yield; 
to acquiesce; to consent; to agree: use 
alone or followed by with.—Compliable,{ 
kom-pli'a-bl, a. Compliant. [3/i/.}—Com- 
pliance, kom-pli'ans, n. The act of com- 

lying; a yielding as to a request, wish, 
desire, &c.; a disposition to yield to others; 
complaisance, — Compliancy, kom-pli'an- 
si, n. A disposition to yield, or a habit of 
yielding to others.—Compliant, kom-pli’- 
ant,a. Given to comply; yielding to re- 
quest or desire; ready to accommodate; 
obliging. — Compliantly, kom-pli 'ant-li, 
adv. Inacompliant or yielding manner, 
—Complier, koin-pli'ér, n. One who com- 
plies or yields. 

Component, kom-pö’nent, a. [Is compo- 
nens—com, together, and pono, to place,] 
Composing; constituting; entering into as 
a part.—n. A constituent part. — Compo- 
nency, kom-pö’nen-si, n. Composition; 
structure; nature. 

Comport, kom-pört’, v.i. [Fr. comporter, 
to admit of, allow, endure, from L. com- 
portare, to bear or carry together—com, 
and porto, to carry.] To be suitable; agree; 
accord; fit; suit: with with (pride comports 
ill with poverty).—ı.t. To behave; to con- 
duct: used reg —Comportment, kom-port’- 
ment, n. Behaviour; demeanour; deport- 
ment. 

Composant, kom'pó-zant, n. Same as Cor- 


sant. 

dom ose, kom-püöz’, v.t.—composed, com- 
po ng. [From Fr. compoeer, to compose, 

rom prefix com, and poser, to place, L. 
pausare (see Pose), but early identified 
with L. compono, compositum, to com- 
pound, ſrom com, and pono, to place; so 
also dispose, frees To form by uniting 
two or more things; to form, frame, or 
fashion; to form by. being combined or 
united; to constitute; to make; to write, 
as an author; to become the author of (a 
book, a piece of music); to calm; to quiet; 
toappease; to settle; tondjust (differences, 
&c.; to place in proper form; to dispose; 
Jine arts, to arrange the Icading features 
of; printing, to set in proper order for 
printing, as types in a composing-stick.— 
v.t. To practise literary, musical, or artis- 
ticcomposition.—Composed, kom-pözd’, a. 
Free from disturbance or agitation; calm; 
sedate; quiet; tranquil. — Compozedly, 
kom-pozed-li, adv. In a composed man- 
ner; calmly; without agitation; sedately. 
—Composure,Composedness, kom-po'zhür, 
Kom: PU Sec ag. n The state of being com- 
posed; a settled state of mind; sedateness; 
calmness; tranquillity.—Composer, kom- 
pözer, n. One who or that which com- 
poses; one who writes an original work; 
most commonly, one who composes musi- 
cal pieces.—Composite, kom'po-zit, a. [L. 
compositus, from compono, compositum, to 
compound. Made up of distinct parts, 
elements, or substances; compounded; 


note, not, mive; 
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tübe, tub, bull; 
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arch, a term applied to one of the orders 
because the capital belonging to it is com- 
posee out of those of the other orders, ex- 
1ibiting leaves, volutes, &c.; bot. app ed 
to plants forming a vast order, and hav- 
ing lowers forming dense heads com 
of many florets, as in the daisy, dande- 
lion, &c.—Composile carriage, a railway- 
carriage made up of compartments of 
different classes, as first, second, 
third. — Composite ship, a ship having 
a wooden skin on an iron framework.— 
n. Anything made up of parts or of differ- 
ent elements; a compound; a composition. 
—Composition, kom-pó-zi'shon, n. [L. com- 
positio, Fr. composition, in meaning akin 
partly to compose, part ly to the verb com- 
pound.) The act of composing or com. 
pounding, or the state of being composal 
or compounded; theact of producing sun 
literary or musical piece; what is com- 
posed, as a literary, musical, or artistic 
production; the act of writing for practice 
in English or a foreign language; the act 
of making a mutual agreement for the 
discharge of a debt, or the agreement 
itself; the amount or rate paid in com- 
pounding with creditors; gram. the act 
of forming compound words; the arrange- 
ment of parts in a whole; mode of arrange- 
ment; a material compounded of two or 
more ingredients; a compound; print- 
ing, the act of setting Ki es or charac- 
ters in the composing-stick, to form lines, 
and of arranging the lines in a_galley 
to make a column or page, and from 
this to make a form. — Compositive 
kom-poz'i-tiv, a. Having the power of 
compounding or composing; proceeding 
by composition, — Compositor, kom-pozi- 
ter,n. Printing, one who sets types and 
makes up the pages and forms.—Compos- 
ing-stick, n. A printer's instrument in 
which types are arranged into words and 
lines, and in which the length of the lines 
is adjusted. 

Compost, kom’post, n. [O.Fr. composte, It. 
composta, a mixture, from L. compositum, 
from compono. Comrounp.] A mixture 
or composition of various manuring sul- 
stances for fertilizing land; a compositien 
for plastering the exterior of houses — 

l'o manure with compost; to plaster. 

Composure, Under Compose. 

Compotaticn, kom-pö-tü’shon, n. [L. com- 
potatio—com, with, and potato, from poto, 
to drink.] The act of drinking or tippling 
together.—Compotator, kom-po-tà tér, n. 
One who drinks with another. . 

Compote, kom'pot, n. [Fr.] Fruit, genir- 
ally stone-fruit, stewed or preserved in 
syrup. ` 

Compound, kom'pound, a. [Originally a 
participle of O.E. compoune, compone, te 
compound. See the verb.) Com ef 
two or more elements, parts, or 1 . 
ents; not simple; bot. made up of smaller 
parts of like kind with or similar to tke 
whole.— Compound animals, animals, such 
as coral polyps, in which individuals, dis- 
tinct as regards many of the functions of 
life, are yet connected by some part d 
their frame so as to form a united whole. 
—Compound fracture, noy a fracture in 
which a bone is broken and there is also la- 
ceration of the tissues.—Compownl inter- 
est,that interest which arises from the prin- 
cipal with the interest added.—Compuwn1 
———— quantities Aa axe JE 

jy the signs -+ and —, plus and minus; 
arith. quantities which consist of more 
than one denomination (as of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence); hence the operations of 

adding, subtracting, multiplying, and di- 

viding such quantities are termed com 

pound addition, subtraction multiplicati, 

and division.— Compound time, m 

time arising when two or more measures 

are joined in one, ns $ and §-—Compount 
word, a word composed of two or more 
words. n. Something produced by com. 
pounding two or more in lenta, parts, 
or elements, ns a substance ora word.—p,£ 
(kom-pound'), [O.E. compone, compoune, 


with d added (as in expound, 
sound, vulgar drownd ,&c.), from Less 


—com, together,and pono, positum toseter | 
mir 


put, whence position. Comrosx,] To 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 


AER 
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Compound, kom‘pound, n 


Comprehend, kom-pre-hend, v.t. 
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ET 


up or mingle together; to form by ming- 
ling two or more ingredients or elements 
into one; to combine; to settle amicably; 
to adjust by agreement (a difference or 
controversy); to discharge (a debt) by pay- 
ing a part.—v.i. To agree upon concession; 
to come to terms of agreement; to arrange 
or make a settlement by compromise; cs- 
pecially, to sottle with creditors by agree- 
ment, and discharge a debt by paying a 
part of its amount; or to make an agree- 
ment to pay a debt by means or in a man- 
ner different from that stipulated or re- 
quired by law (to compound with a person, 
and for a debt). — Compoundable, kom- 
poun'da-bl, a. Capable of being com- 
pounded.—Compounder, kom-poun'dér, n. 
One who compounds, 
[From Malay 
kampong, a yard or court.) In the East 
Indies, the inclosure in which isolated 
houses stand, or surrounding a dwelling- 
house, offices, garden, &c. 
ML. com- 
prehendo—com, together, pra, before, and 
an obs, hendere, to catch.) To take in or 
include within a certain scope; to include 
by implication or signification; to em- 
brace; to comprise; to take into the mind; 
to per by the understanding; to possess 
or have in idea; to understand. —Compro- 
hender, kom-preé-hen'dér, n. One who com- 
—— one who understands thorough- 
r,—Comprehensible, kom-pré-hen’‘si-bl, a. 
[L. comprehensibilis.] Capable of being 
comprehended ; capable of being under- 
stood; conceivable by the mind; intelli- 
ible: also Comprehendible, kom-pré-hen’- 
di-bl, — Comprehensibility, Comprehensi- 
bleness, kom-prö-hen’si-bil”i-ti, kom-pre- 
hen'si-bl-nes, n. The quality of being com- 
rehensible; the capability of being un- 
erstood.—Comprehensibly, kom-prö-hen’- 
si-bli, adv. In a comprehensible manner; 
conceivably. — Comprehension, kom-pró- 
hen’shon, n. [L. comprendo) The act of 
comprehonding, including, or embracing; 
a comprising; inclusion; capacity of the 
mind to understand; power of the under- 
standing to receive and contain ideas; 
capacity of knowing. — Comprehensive, 
kom-pré-hen'siv, a. Having the quality 
of comprehending or embracing a great 
number or a wide extent; of extensive ap- 
plication; wide in scope; — 
much in a comparatively small compass; 
having the power to comprehend or un- 
derstand. — Comprehensively, kom-prö- 
hen'siv-li, adv. Ina comprehensive man- 
ner; with great extent of scope; so as to 
contain much in small compass.—Com- 
rehensiveness, kom-pré-hen’siv-nes, 7. 
he Quality of being comprehensive. 
Compress, kom-pres, v.£. [L. comprimo, 
compressum—com, together, and premo, 
ressum, to press.) To press together; to 
orce, urge, or drive into a smaller com- 
pass; to condense.—n. (kom'pres). In surg. 
& soft mass formed of tow, lint, or soft 
linen cloth, so contrived as by the aid of 
a bandage to make due pressure on any 
— mpressed kom-prest', p. and a. 
ressed into narrow compass; condensed; 
bot. and zool. flattened laterally or length- 
wise.—Compresaibility,Compressibleness, 
kom-pres'i-bil^i-ti, kom-pres'i-bl-nes, n. 
The quality of being compressible, or 
yielding to pressure.—Compressible, kom- 
presi-bl, a. Capable of being compressed 
or fo into anarrowercompass; yiclding 
to pressure; condensable.—Compression, 
kom-presh’on,n. Theact of compressing; 
the act of forcing into closer union or den- 
sity; the state of being compressed; con- 
densation,—Compressive, kom-pres’iv, a. 
Having power to compress; tending to 
compress, — Compressor, kom-pres'ér, m. 


Ua One who or that which compresses, 


aprise, kom-priz’, v.t.—comprised, com- 
prising. [Fr. compris, part. of compren- 
dre, comprehendo, to_ comprehend. 
Courreuesp.] To comprehend; to con- 
tain; to include (the German Empire 
comprises various states). — Comprisal,t 
kom-prizal, n. The act of comprising; 
Gen, kom’prö-miz, n. [E 

promise, Korm Z, n. r. com- 
promis, a compromise, originally mutual 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; 


A job; 


promise to refer to arbitration, from com- 
promettre, L. compromitto—com, and pro- 
mitto, promissum, to promise. PROMISE. 
A settlement of diflerences by mutua 
concessions; à combination of two rival 
systems, principles, &c., in which a part 
of each is sacrificed to make the combina- 
tion possible; what results from, or is 
founded on, such an agreement; a mutual 
concession, — v.t.—compromised, Compro- 
mising. To adjust or combine by a com- 
promise; to settle by mutual concessions; 
to put to risk or hazard, or expose to 
scrious consequences, by some act or de- 
claration which cannot be recalled; to put 
in jeopardy; to endanger the interests of: 
often rejl. (he compromised himself by his 
rash statements), — v.i. To make a com- 
promise; to settle by concession.—Com- 
promiser, kom'pro-mi-zér, n. One who 
compromises 

Compsognathus, komp-sog'na thus, n. [Gr. 
kompsos, elegant, and gnathoa, the jaw.] 
Anextinct reptile having very close atlini- 
ties to the birds, the neck being tong, the 
head small, the hind-legs long. 

Comptroller, kon-trol'ér, n. A controller; 
an officer who examines the accounts o 
collectors of public money—Comptroller- 
ship, kon-tröl’er-ship, n. The office of 
comptroller, 

Compulsion, kom-pul’shon, *. [L. compul- 
sio, compulsionis, constraint, compulsion, 
from compello, compulsum, to compel. 
Compre.) The act of compelling or driving 
by force, physical or moral; constraint of 
the will.—Compulsative,j Compulsatory,t 
kom-pul'sa-tiv, kom-pul'sa-to-ri, a. Com- 

elling ; constraining.— Compuisatively,t 

om-pul'sa-tiv-li, adv. By constraint or 
compulsion, — Compulsive, kom-pul’siv, 
a. Exercising compulsion; compulsory.— 
Compulsively, kom-pul'siv-li, adv. By or 
under compulsion; by force.—Compulsive- 
ness, kom-pul'siv-nes, n. Force; compul- 
sion.—Compulsorily, kom-pul'so-ri-li, adv. 
In a compulsory manner; by force or con- 
straint. — Compulsory, kom-pul’so-ri, a. 
Exercising compulsion; compelling; con- 
straining; enforced; due to compulsion ; 
obligatory (a compulsory contribution). 

Compunctlon, kom-pungk'shon, m. [Ti 
compunchio, compungo—com, and pungo, 
to prick or sting. Puxarwr.] The sting- 
ing or pricking of the conscience; regret, 
as for wrong-doing or for causing pain to 
some one; contrition; remorse, —Compunc- 
tious, kom-pungk’shus, a. Causing com- 
punction; stinging the conscience; re- 
morzeful.—Compunctiously, kom-pungk’- 
shus-li, adv. With compunction. 

Compurgation, kom-per-gä’shon, n. [L. 
compurgo—com, nnd purgo, to purge or 
purity Anancient mode of trial in Eng- 

and, where the accused was permitted to 
call a certain number of persons who 
oined their oaths to his in testimony to 

is innocence. — Compurgator, kom'pér- 
gà-tér, n. One who by oath testified to an- 
other's innocence.--Compurgatorial, kom’- 
pér-gü-to"ri-al, a. Relating to compur- 
gation. 

Compute, kom-püt', v.t. — computed, com- 
puting. [L. computo, to calculate—com, 
together, and puto, to reckon, esteem, 
whence also dispute, impute. To count is 
really the same as this word.] To deter- 
mine by calculation; to count; to reckon; 
to calculate; to estimate.—v.i. To reckon. 
—Computability, '*kom-pü'ta-bil"i-ti, n. 
Tho —— of being computable.—Com- 

table, kom-pü’ta-bl, a. Capable of 
ing computed, numbered, or reckoned. 
—Computation, kom-pü-tä’shon, n. [L. 
computatio.] The act or process of com- 
puting, reckoning, or estimating; calcula- 
tion; the result of a com putation,—Com- 
putator, kom-pú-ti'ter, n. A computer; 
a calculator. — Computer, kom-pü'tér, n. 
One who computes; a reckoner; a calcula- 


tor. 

Comrade, kom'rüd, n. [O.E. camarade, 
camerade, from Sp. camarada, Fr. cam- 
arade, one who occupies the same cham- 


ber, from L. camera, a chamber] An 
associate in occupation or friendship; a 
close companion; a mate,—Comradeship, 


Comradery, kom'rAd-ship, kom’räd-ri, n. 


ù, Fr. ton; ng,sing; 








zit, then; th, thin; 


The state or feeling of being a comrade; 
companionship; fellowship. 

Comtism, korn'tizm, n. The philosophical 
system founded by Auguste Comte; posi- 
tivism.—Comtist, kom'tist, n. A disciple of 

Comte; a positivist. Used also adjectively. 

Con, kon, adv. and n. _[Abbrev. from L. 
contra, against.) Against, in the phrase 
pro and con, for and against, as à noun, a 
statement, argument, point, or considcra- 
tion supporting the negative side of a 
question (to discuss the pros and cons). 


Con, kon, v.t.—conned, conning. [A form of 


can.) To peruse carefully and attentively: 
to study over; to learn; to direct Säz 
steering of (a ship).— Conning-tower, a 
turret on a ship from which the vessel's 
movements are directed. 


Conacre, kon'ü-kér, n. [For corn-aere.) 


I 
Ireland, the subletting of tilled land in 
small portions for a single crop. 

Conation, ko-ni'shon, n. [L. conor, cona- 
tus, to attempt.] Metaph. the faculty of 
voluntary agency, embracing desire and 
volition.—Conative, kon'a-tiv, a. Relat- 
ing to the faculty of conation. 

Concamerate,! kon-kam'ér-üt, v.t. [L. con- 
camero, to arch—con, and camera, an arch 
(whence chamber).] To arch over; to 
vault. — Concameration,t kon-kam’tr-A”- 
shon, n. An arching; an arch or vault. 

Concatenate, kon-kat'e-nát, v.t.—concaten- 
ated, concatenating. (li. concateno, conca- 
tenatum, to link together—con, — 
and catena, a chain. Cnarx.) To link to- 
gether; to unite in a successive series or 
chain, as things depending on each other. 
—Concatenation, kon-kat'e-ná"shon, n. 
The state of being concatenated or linked 
together; a series of links united. 

Concave, kon'küv, a. UA — 
and carus, hollow. Cave.] Hollow an 
curved or rounded, as the inner surface of 
a spherical body; presenting a hollow or 
incurvation towards some direction ex- 

ressed or understood; incurved. — n. A 

ıollow; an arch or vault; a cavity.—v.t.f 
—concaved, concaving. To make hollow.— 
Concavation, kon-kä-va’shon, n. The act 
of making concave.—Concavely, kon'küv- 
li, adv. Soasto be concave; in a concave 
manner. — Concaveness, kon'küv-nes, n. 
The state of being concave. — Concavity, 
kon-kav'i-ti, n. Hollowness; a concave 
surface, or the space contained in it.— 
Concavo-concave, kon-kä’vö-kon-kärv, a. 
Concave or hollow on both surfaces, as a 
lens, — Corfeavo-convex, kon-käü’vö-kon- 
veks, a. Concave on one side and convex 
on the other. 

Conceal, kon-sel', v.t. [From L. concelo, to 

conceal—con, together, and celo, to hide, 

game root as E. hell, hole, hull, &c.] To 
hide; to withdraw from observation; to 
cover or keep from ment ; to keep close or 
secret; to forbear to disclose; to withhold 
from utterance or declaration.—Conceal- 
able, kon-sel'a-bl, a. Capable of be 
concealed, hid, or kept close.—Concealed- 
li, adv. In a clandestine 
ed.—Con- 


The act of concealing hid 


up; to allow; to surrender.—v.t. To make 
concession; to grant a request or petition; 

edence, kon-sé'dens, n. The 
on.—Conceder, 


1 ; a grant; a 

nt empowering some scheme or work to 
Fe done. mary ,Concessionnaire, 
kon-sesh'on-a-ri, kon-sesh’ on-air, n. [Fr. 


w, wig; wh, whig; 


LZ 


zh, azure. 


=. 
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CONCEIT 


—— special powers have been granted 
y a government for carrying out some 
work. — Concessionist, kon-sesh'on-ist, n. 
One who favours concession or a conces- 
rion.—Concessive, kon-ses'iv, a. Implying 
or containing concession. — Concessively, 


kon-ses'iv-li, adv. By way of concessión. 


Conceit, kon-sct', n. [O.E. conceipt, O.Fr. 


concept, from L. conceptus, a conception, 
from eoncipio, to conceive—con, and capio, 
to take; comp. deceit, receipt.) Opinion, 
estimation, view, ‚or belief (wise in one’s 
own conceit); an ill-grounded opinion; a 
baseless fancy; a crotchety notion; an ill- 
grounded opinion of one’s own import- 
ance; self-conceit; vanity; a witty, happy, 
or ingenious thought or expression; a 
quaint or humorous fancy; now commonly 
a thought or expression intended to be 
striking or poctical, but rather far-fetched, 
insipid, or pedantic.—Out of conceit with, 
not now having a favourable opinion of; 


been made; a member of a company to 


| 
| 
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n. [L.conceptio.] The act of conceiving; 
the first formation of the embyro of an 
animal; the act or power of conceiving in 
the mind; that which is conceived in the 
mind; product of the imaginative or in- 
ventive faculty; philos. that mental act or 
combination of acts by which an absent 
object of perception is brought before the 
mind by the imagination; the mental 
operation by which such notions or con- 
ceptions are formed; a general notion; that 
which constitutes the meaning ofa general 
term; thought, notion, or idea in the loose 
sense (you have no conception how clever 
he is. —Immaenlate conception. _1mmacu- 
LATE. — Conceptional, kon-sep’shon-al, a 

Pertaining to or having the nature of a 
conception or notion. — Conceptive, kon- 
septiv, a. Capable of conceiving cither 
physically or mentally,—Conceptual, kon- 
sep'tü-al, a. Pertaining to conception, 
mental or physical.—Conceptualism, kon- 
sep'tü-al-izm, n. The doctrine of the con- 


CONCLAVE 





sion:n conceit,— Concettism,! kon-sct'tizm, 
a. The use of affected wit or concetti. 
Conch, konek,n. [L. concha, Gr. kongehé, 
Skr. cankha, a shell] A marine she 
especially a large spiral shell of a trum 
shape, and which may be blown like a 
trumpet; the external portion of the ear, 
more especially the hollow part of it— 
Concha, kong’ka, m. The external ear; 
arch, the plain ribless surface of a vault; 
the semidome of an apse; the apze.—Con- 
chifer, kong’ ki-fér, n. [L. concha, and 
fero, to bear.] A molluse of the class Con- 
chifera, or acephalous molluscs with bi- 
valve shells.—Conchiferous, kong-kifér- 
us, a. Belonging to the chonchifers— 
Conchiform, kong ki-form,a. Shell-shaped. 
—Conchitic, kong-kit'ik, a. Composed 
of shells; applied to limestones and mar- 
bles in which the remains of shells are 
noticeable fenture.—Conchoid, kong'koi 
n. The name of a special kind of curre 
used for finding two mean proportiona 


no lon pleased with.—r.t. To imagine | ceptualists, in some sense intermediate be- | —Conchoidal, kong-koi’dal, a. Mineral 
wrongly; to err in believing: used rgi.— | tween realizm and nominalism.—Concep. | having convex elevations and concare 


Conceited, kon-s@ted, a. Entertaining a 
flattering opinion of one's self; self-con- 

ted; vain; egotistical. — Conceitedly, 
kon-se'ted-li, adv. Ina conceited manner; 
with vanity or cgotism. — Conceitedness, 
kon-s@'ted-nes, n. The state of being con- 
ceited. 

Conceive, kon-stv’, v.t.—conceived, concciv- 
ing. [O.Fr.concercr, concercir, Fr.concevoir, 
from L. concipere, to conceive. Coxczir.] 
To become pregnant with; to develop in 
the womb in an embryonic state; to form 
in the mind; to devise (an idea, a purpose); 
to realize in the mind; to form a concep- 
tion of; to place distinctly before tho 
thoughts; to comprehend: often used as a 
specific term in philosophy; to think; to 
imagine; to suppose ible.—v.i. To have 
a fetus formed in the womb; to become 
pregnant; to have or form a conception or 
dea; to think (to conceive of a thing.)— 

ans: pi to a. Ca XE of 

E conceived, thought, imagined, or 
understood.—Concelvability,Conceivable. 
ness, kon-sö’va-bil”i-ti, kon-s@’ra-bl-nes, 

N. e quality of being conceivable. — 

Conceivably, kon-se'va-bli, adv. Ina con- 

ceivable or intelligible manner. — Con- 

ceiver, kon-s&'vér,n. One that conceives. 
Concentrate, kon-sen’trät or kon’, v.t.— 
concentrated 


tualist, Conceptionalist, kon-sep’ti-al-ist, 
kon-sep'shon-al-ist, n. One who holds the 
doctrine that the mind has the power of 
assigning an independent existence to 
general conceptions. — Conceptualistic, 
con-sep'tü-a-lis"tik, a. Pertaining to con- 
ceptualism or conceptualists. 

Concern, kon-szérn', v.t. [Fr. concerner, to 
concern, from L. concerno, to mix, as in a 
sieve — con, together, and cerno, to sift, 
akin to Gr. kring, toseparate, Akin decree, 
dizercet, secret, &c.] To relate, pertain, or 
belong to; to affect the interest of; to be 
of importance to (that does not concern 
me); ref. to take or have an interest in, 
occupy or busy one's self; to disturb, make 
uneasy, or cause concern to: in this sense 
generally in pp. — n. That which relates 
or belongs to one; business; affair; mat- 
ter of importance; that which affects 
one's welfare or happiness; solicitude; 
anxiety; agitation or uneasiness of mind; 
disturbed state of feeling; sn estab- 
lishment, such as 2 manufacturing or 
commercial establishment, .. Syn. under 
Canr.—Concerned, kon-sérnd', p. and a 
Having concern; interested; engaced; 
anxious, — Concernedly, kon-sér'ned-11, 
adv. Inaconcerned manner; with anxiety 
or solicitude. — Concernedness, kon-sér’- 
ned-nes, n. State of being concerned.— 
Concerning, kon-ser'ning, prep. In re- 
gard to; regarding; with relation to; about. 
—Concernment, kon-s¢rn’ment,». A thing 
in which one is concerned or interested; 
concern; affair; business, interest; impor- 
tance; participation; concern; solicitude, 

Concert, kon-sért’, v.t. [Fr. concerter, from 
It. concertare, to concert, misspelled from 
L., consero, consertus, tojoin tozether—con, 
and sero, to — from root of series.) To 
contrive and settle by mutual commu- 
nication of opinions or propositions; to 
plan; to devise, — ». (kon’sert). [From 
above verb, but in musical meanings L. 
concentus, a singing together, seems to 


depressions like shells. — Conchological, 
kong-kö-lojik-al,a. Pertaining to concho- 
lozy.—Conchologist, kong-kol’o-jist,n. One 
versed in conchology.—Conchology, kong- 
kol’o-ji, n. That department of zool 
which treats of the nature, formation, 
classification of the shells with which the 
bodies of many mollusca are prot 
or of the animals themselves. — Concho- 
meter, Conchyliometer, kong-kom’et-r, 
konz-kili-om"et-ér. n. [Gr. kongehylion, 
a shell, dim. of kongehé.) An instru. 
ment for measuring molluscous shells and 
the angle of their spire —Concho-s 
n. A variety of spiral curve existing in 
certain shells —Conchylious, Conchy 
ceous, konz-kil'i-us, kong-kil'i-A"shus, a. 
Pertaining to shells; resembling 2 shell 
— Conchyliologist, engel Sage pg kong- 
kili-ol"o-jist, kong-kil'i-ol"o-ji. me si 
Conchologist, Conchology. 
Concierge, kon-syärzh, n. [Fr] A door- 
keeper to a hotel, house, prison, &c.; a 
janitor, male or female; a porter. 
Conciliar, Conciliary, kon-sil'i-ér, kon-sili- 
a-ri, a. [From L. concilium, a council) 
Pertaining or relating to a council. 
Conciliate, kon-sil’i-At, v.t. — concilialed, 
conciliating. |L. concilio, conciliatum, to 
unitein thought or fecling,from concilium, 
plan, council. Couxcir.] To bring toen- 
tertain a friondly feeling; to make friendly 
from being antagonistic; to pacify; to 
soothe: to win, gain, or engage (to concili- 
ate one’s affection or regard); to show to 
be compatible (statements, &e.),—Conelll- 
able, kon-sil'i-a-bl, a. Capable of being 
conciliated.—Conciliating,kon-sil’i-at-ing, 
a. Winning; having the qualit; of 
ing favour.—Conciliation,kon-sil'i-A"& 
n. The act of conciliating; the act 
making friendly; the nct of winning or 
aining favour or esteem. — Concillative, 
on-sili-A.tiv, a. Tending to conciliate; 
conciliatory. — Conciliator, kon-sili-&-ter, 
n. One who conciliates or reconciles— 


h of fluids by volatilizing part of 

their water.—Concentrative, kon-sen'tra- | have had an infuence.] Agreement of | Conciliatory, kon-sil'i-a-to-ri, a. Tending 
tiv, a. ncentrating or tending to con- | twoor more in a design or plan; accord- | to conciliate or bring to a friendly state 
centrate.—Concentrativeness,kon-sen'tra- | ance in a scheme; co-operation; concord; | of feeling; pacific. 
tiv-nes, n. The DEI or faculty of con- | the music of a company of players or | Concise, Keis, a. [L. concisus, cut off, 
centrating; the faculty of concentrating | singers, or of both united; a public or | brief, from concido—con, and cado to cat] 
one's mental powers upon any particular | private musical entertainment, at which | Comprehending much in few words; b 

centre, kon-sen'tér, v.i.—con- | a number of vocalists or instrumentalists, | and comprehensive; employing as few 
centred, concentring. To converge to or | or both, perform singly or combined.— | words as possible; succinct. ^". Concize refers 


he subject of a conception; the ob- 


Concerted, kon-sérted, p. and a. Mutu- 
ally contrived or planned. — Concerted 
piece, in music, à ——— in parts for 
several voices or instruments. — Concer- 
ina, kon-str-tE'na, n. A musical instru- 
ment held between the hands in playing, 
and composed of a bellows, with two faces 
or ends, in which are the keys or stops b 


a symphonic form, written for one princi- 


mainly to style or manner in speaking cr 
writing; auceinct refers rather to the result 
produced by conciseness; thus we 

a concise style or phrase; n succinet narra 
tive oraccount.—Concizely, kon-sisi, ade. 
In a concise manner; briefly; in few 
words,—Conciseness, kon-sis'nes, m. 
quality of being concise. 


ty, kon-sen-trisi-ti,n. State | pressing which with the fingers air is ad- | Coneision,} kon-si'zhon, n. Concisenes; a 
E of being concentric. mitted to the free metallic reeds produc- | sect or faction; those in the apostles’ time 
5 Concept, kon n. [L. conceptum, what | ing the sounds.—Concerto, kon-chár'to,n. | who laid too much stress on circum 
pio, Coxckivr.] | [1t.] A musical composition, usually in | (N.T 


Conclamation, kon-kla-mi'shon, n. [I;.eon- 
clam. 


ject mind; an i S d instrument, with accompaniments for damatio, from conclamo--con, a a 
. conceptacu- | a full o .] An ou or sliout of many 
Tum.) That in which an}thingiseontaimed, Concession, &c. Under CONCEDE. App a Ech outcry. € 
a receptacle; bot, a hallow. sac end conei Ge —— — n. pl- Vom kon are konkleret n. [L. — a pri: 
bodies reprodu on or| chet’té. =E. conceit. ected 5 , t—con, together, 
fructification.1—Conception,kon-sep/shon, | an ous thought Urlturn of expres: | clavis, n key.) Tho assembly or meeting 





’ Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine,pin; note, not, müve; tobe, tub, bull; oil, pound; t, Sc. abune—the Fru | 
£-uw RK : a 





CONCLUDE 


q 





of the cardinals shut up for the election 
of a pope; hence, the body of cardinals; à 
private — a close assembly.—Con- 
clavist, kon'klá-vist, n. An attendant 
whom a cardinal is allowed to take with 
him into the conclave for the choice of a 


pe. : 

Conclude, kon-klüd’, v.£.—concluded, con- 
cluding. [L. concludo—con, nnd claudo, to 
shut; whence also clause, close.) To shut 
np or inclose?; to include or comprehend 
y JP: to infer or arrive at by reasoning; 

o deduce, as from premises; to judge; to 
end, finish, bring to a conclusion; to settle 
or arrange finally (to conclude an_agree- 
ment, a peace).—v.t. To infer; to form 2 
final judgment; to come to a decision; to 
resolve; to determine: generally followed 
by an infinitive or a clause; to end; to 
make a finish.—Concluder, kon-klü’der, n. 
Une who concludes, — Concluding, kon- 
klo‘ding, a. Final; ending; closing.—Con- 
clusion, kon-klü’zhon, m. Il, conelusio.] 
The end, close, or termination; the last 
parts often in the phrase in conclusion = 
inally, lastly; determination; final deci- 
sion; inference; logic, the inference of a 
syllogism as drawn from the premises; an 
experiment (obsolete except in the phrase 
to try conclusions).—Conclusive, kon-klü* 
siv, a, Putting an end to debate or arzu- 
ment; leading to a conclusion or deter- 
mination; decisive; bringing out or lead- 
ing toa regular logical conclusion.—Con- 
clusively, kon-klü'siv-li, adv. In a con- 
clusive manner. — Conclusiveness, kon- 
klü'siv-nes, n. The quality of being con- 
clusive or decisive. 

Concoct, kon-kokt', pt [L. concoquo, con- 
coctum—con, and coquo, to cook, Coon.] 
To digest by the stomach}; to ripen or 
mature; to form and prepare in the mind; 
to devise; to plan; to plot (a scheme, a 
conspiracy). —Concocter, kon-kok'tér, n. 
One who concocts.—Concoction, kon-kok’- 
thon, n. [L. concoctio.) Digestion}; the 
act of concocting or devising. — Concoc- 
Heel kon-kok'tiv, a. Maturing; ripen- 


ng. 

Concomitant, kon-kom'i-tant, «. [From 
L. com, together, and comitor, to accom- 
pany, from comes, a companion.] Accom- 
panying; conjoined with; concurrent; at- 
tending: of things, circumstances, &c,— 
n. A mE that accompanies another; an 
accompaniment; an accessory.—Concomi- 
tance, Concomitancy, kon-kom’i-taus,kon- 
kom'-tan:si, n, The state of being con- 
comitant; a being together or in connec- 
tion with another thing.—Concomitantly, 

kon-kom’i-tant-li, adv. So ns to be con- 
- comitant; pearsall: unitedly. 

kon'kord or ong'kord, n. [Fr. 

concorde, L. con, and cor, cordis, the heart. 
Acconp.] Agreement or union in opin- 
ions, sentiments, views, or interests; har- 
mony; agreement between things; suit- 
ableness; music, the pleasing combination 
of two or more sounds; the relation be- 
tween two or more sounds which are agree- 
able to the ear; gram. agreement of words 
in construction.—Concordance, kon-kor’- 
,". The state of boing concordant; 
n ment; harmony; a book in which 
the nel words used in any work, as 
the Scriptures, Shakspere, &c., are ar- 
— ranged alphabetically,and the book, chap- 
ter, verse, act, scene, line, or other sub- 
division in which each word occurs are 
- noted.—Concordant, kon-kor'dant,a. [L. 
concordans, ppr. of concordare, to ngreo.] 
J ing; agrecable; correspondent; har- 
- monious,—Concordantly, kon-kor'dant-li, 
— «adv. In a concordant manner.—Concor- 

dat, Concordate, kon-kor'dat, kon-kor’dät, 
m [Fr] An agreement; compact; con- 
— vention; rd a formal agreement 
between the sce of Rome and any secular 
government. — Concordist, kon-kordist, 
n. The compiler of a concordance. 
kon-kor’po-rät, v.t. and i,— 
concorpora 
To uni 







































































. concorporating. [L. concor- 
together, and corpus, a body.] 

fo te in ono mans or body; to unite in 
any close union.—a. United in Je MM 
(M Concorporation - x O- a 
Soe Union of things in one mass or 
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Concourse, kon'kóra or konjz'hórs, m, (Fr, 
concours, from l, coneursus, from concur ro 
to run tozether-—conm, mul curro, Lo run, 
A moving, tlowiniz, or running together; 
contluence: a meeting or coming together 
of people; the people iiesembled; a throni 
a crowd; an assemblage of things; nh, 
meration 

Concreato,} kon'kre-at, vf, —conereated, con 
creating. [Pretlx. con, and create.) To 
create with or at the samo time, 

Concrescible,! kon-kres'i-bl,a. Capable of 
concreting; capable of being changed from 
a liquid to a solid stato, — Concrencive,| 
kon-kresiv, a. Growing together; unit. 
ing. 

Concrete, kon'krét or kong'kret, a. Je 
concretus, from conereseo, to grow together 
com, aud cresco, to grow; seen also in 
decrease, increase, ercacent, &e,| Formed 
by union of separate particles in à mass; 
united in « solid form; logie, a term np- 
plied to au object as it exists in nature, 
invested with all its attributes, or to the 
notion or name of such am object, An- 
stracr.—n. A mass formed by concretion 
of separate particles of matter in one 
body; a compound; logic, a concrete term; 
n compact mass of gravel, coarse pebbles, 
or stone chippings cemented together by 
hydraulic or other mortar, employed ex- 
tensively in building, especially under 
water,—v.i. and ¢.—concreted, concreting. 
To coagulate; to congeal; to thicken.— 
Concretely, kon-kröt/li, adv. In a con- 
crete manner; not abstract] y.—Concrete- 
ness, kon-krüt'nes, n. A state of being 
concrete, — Concretion, kon-kréshon, 2. 
The act of concreting or growing together 
so as to form one mass; the mass or solid 
matter formed by growing together; a 
clot; x lump; geol. alump or nodule formed 
by molecular aggregation as distinct from 
erystallization.— Morbid concretions, hard 
substances which occasionally make their 
— in different parts of the body. 
—Concretional, Concretionary, kon-kré- 
shon-al, kon-kré’sho-na-ri, e. Pertaining 
to concretion; formed by concretion; con- 
sisting of concretions.—Concretive, kon- 
kretiv,a, Causing to concrete or become 
congealed or solid. — Concretively, kon- 
kretiv-li, adv. In a concretive manner. 

Concubine, kong'kG-bin, 1. [L. concubina 
from concumbo, to lie together—con, and 
cumbo or cubo, to lie down.) A paramour, 
male or femalef; a woman who cohabits 
with a man without being legally married 
to him; a kept-mistress; a wife of inferior 
condition, such as were allowed in ancient 
Greece and Rome; a lawful wife, but not 
united tothe man by the usual ceremonies. 
—Concubinage, kong’ kfi-bi-nfij, a The 
act or practice of having a concubine or 
concubines; the state of being a concu- 
bine; a living as man and wife without 
being married.—Concubinary,Concubinal; 
Concubinarian, kon-kü'bi-na-ri, kon-kü’- 
bi-nal, kon-kü'/bi-na"ri-an, a. Relating to 
concubinage; ng n —— 

Concupiscence, kon-kü'pi-sens, n. [L. con- 
cupiscentia, from concupisco, to lust after 
—con, and cupio, to desire.) Lustful feel- 
ing; lust; sinful desire. — Concupiscent 
kon-kü’pi-sent, a. Desirous of unlawful 
pleasure; libidinous; lustful.— Concupis- 
ke kon-kü’pis-i-bl, a. Concupiscent; 
ustful. 


Concur, kon-kér, v.i.—coneurred, concur- 


e [L. concurro, to run together—con, 
and eurro, to run; seen also in course, cur- 
rent, incur, recur, &c.]| To run or meet 
together}; to agree, join, or unite, as in 
one action or opinion (to concur with a 
person in an opinion); to assent: with fo 
(Mil.); to unite or be conjoined; to meet 
together; to be combined; to unite in 
contributing to a common object (causes 
that concur to an effect); to coincide or 
have points of agreement (Shak.).— Con- 
currence, Concurrency, kon-kur'ens, kon- 
kur'en-si, n. The act of concurring; con- 
junction; combination of agents, circum- 
stances, or events; agreement in opinion; 
union or consent as to a design to he 
carried out; approbation; consent with 
joint aid or contribution of power or in- 
fluence.—Concurrent, kon-kur'ent, a. Con- 
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Concuszive, kon-kus'iv, a. Having tha 
power or quality of shaking: ag Sai ng. 
Concussion, kon-kush’on,#, Le. comewerin, 
concussionia, a shock, extortion.) The ae 
Of shaking, particularly by the Mera ov 
impulse of another body; the aon orie 
sioned by two bodies coming saddenly ints. 
collision; a shock; surg. applied tz injuries 
sustained by the brain and other crzans 
from falls, blows, &c.; the act of exterting 
by threats or force; extortion. — Concz 
tient,t kon-kü'shi-ent,a. Coming suddeniz 
1010 collision; meeting together with yic- 
coco. 

Condemn, kon-dem', wt [L. condemmc— 
con, intens., and damno, to condemn, 
whence damn.) To pronounce to he utterly 
wrong; to utter a sentence of disappre- 
bation against; to pronounce to be guilty; 
to sentence to punishment; to utter sen- 
tence against judicially: opposed to acquis 
or absolve; to judge or pronounce to be 
unfit for use or-ervice, or to be forfeited. 
— Condemned cell or ward, in prisons, the 
cell in which a prisoner sentenced to 
death is detained till his execution.—Coz- 
demnable, kon-dem’na-bl, a. Worthy 
of being condemned. — Condemraticz, 
kon-dem-ná'shon, n. [L. condemnatio.] The 
act of condemning; the state cf being 
condemned; the cause or reason of a sen- 
tence of condemnation (N.T.).— Condez- 
natory, kon-dem'na-to-ri, a. Condemning; 
bearing condemnation or censure.—Con- 
demner, kon-dem'ér, n. 
demns. 

Condense, kon-dens', v.t.—condensed, con- 
densing. [L. condenso—con, and denso, to 
make denso. Drwse.] To make more 
dense or compact; to reduce the volume 
or compass of; to bring into closer union 
of parts; to consolidate; to compress (to 
condense a substance, an argument, &c.!; 
to reduce (a gas or vapour) to the conditio 
of a liquid or solid.—v.t. To me close 
or more compact, as the particles of. a 
body; to change from the vaporous to the 
liquid state, — Condensed, kon-denst', a. 
Made dense or close in texture or compo- 
sition; compressed; compact (a condensed 

style of composition), — Condenser, kon- 

den'sér, n. One who or that which con- 
denses; a pneumatic instrument ors 

in which air may be compressed; a vessel 

in which aqueous or spirituous vapours 

are reduced to a liquid form by co - 

a lens to gather and concentrate 3 

collected by a mirror and direct them 

upon an object; an instrument employed 
to collect and render sensible very small 
quantities of electricity.—Condensability, 
kon-den 'sa-bil"i-ti, n. mp of being 
condensable.—Condensable, Con ble, 
kon-den'sa-bl, kon-den’si-bl, a. Capable 
of being condensed; capable of being com- 
pressed into a smaller compass, or mac 

more compact. — Condensate,t kon-den'- 
sat, v.t. and d.— condensated, condensat- 
ing. To condense. — Condensation, kon- 
den-sa’shon, n. (L. condensatio.] Theact 
of condensing or making more dense or 
compact; the act of bring ne into smaller 
compass; consolidation; the act of re- 
ducing a ES or vapor to a liquid or solid 

form. — Condensative, kon-den'sa-tiv, a. 

Having a power or to condense. 


One who con- 











Condominium, kon-dó-min'-um, n. 


CONDESCEND 





Condescend, kon-dé-send', pt, [Fr. conde- 


re—L. con, with, and descendo. DE- 
scexn,] To descend voluntarily for a time 
to the level of an inferior; to stoop; to lower 
one's self intentionally: often followed by 
the infinitive or a noun preceded by to.— 
Condescendence, kon-di-sen'dens, n. Con- 
descension]; Scots law, a distinct state- 
ment pne and allegations —— E 
1 pursuer in a case.—Conde- 
scending, kon-dé-sen'ding, a. Marked or 
characterized by condescension; stooping 
to the level of one’s inferiors. — Conde- 
scendingly, kon-dé-sen’ding-li, adv. Ina 
condescending manner, — Condescension, 
kon-le-sen’shon,n. The act of condescend- 
ing; the act of voluntarily stooping to an 
equality with inferiors; affability on the 
rt of a superior. 
ndign, kon-din”, a. [L. condignus, well 
worthy—con, and di us, worthy. DiG- 
itr.) Well-deserved; merited; suitable: 
now always deer to punishment or 
. something equivalent. — Condignly, kon- 
dh, adv. In a condign manner.—Con- 
ess, kon-din'nes, m. The state or 
quality of being condign, - 
ent, kon'di-ment, n. [L. condimen- 
tum, from io, to season, pickle.] Some- 
thing used to give relish to food, and to 
gratify the taste; sauce; seasoning. 
Condition, kon-di'shon, n. [L. condicio, con- 
dicionis (also conditio), situation, compact, 
&c.—con, and dico, to declare. Dicriow.] 
A particular mode of being; situation; 
predicament; case; state; state with re- 
epect to the orders or grades of society or 
to property; rank in society; that which 
is requisite to be done, happen, exist, or 
be present in order to something else be- 
ing done, taking effect, or happening; a 
clause in a contract embodying some stip- 
ulation, provision, or essential point.— 
v.t. To form the condition or essential 
accompaniment of; to regulate or deter- 
mine; to nue! to arrange. — Condi- 
nal, kon-di'shon-al, a. Imposing con- 
ditions; containing or depending on a 
condition or conditions; made with limi- 
tations; not absolute; made or granted on 
certain terms; gram. and logic, expressing 
or involving a condition.—Conditionality, 
kon-di'sho-nal"i-ti, n. The quality of be- 
ing conditional or limited; limitation by 
certain terms. — Conditionally, kon-di’- 
ehon-al-li, adv. Ina conditional manner; 
with certain limitations; on particular 
conditi terms, or stipulations. — Con- 
ditionate, kon-di’shon-it, v.t. Topas un- 
der conditions; to regulate.—Conditioned, 
kon-di'shond, a. Having a certain state 
eA re meer: usually preceded by some 
q ying term, as well conditioned, ill 
conditioned ; metaph. placed or cognized 
under conditions or relations. 
Condole, kon-dol', v.i.—condoled. condoling. 
.L. condolco— con, with, and L. doleo, to 
grieve, whence doleful dolour.] To ex- 
pros pain or grief at the distress or mis- 
ortunes of another; to express pathy 
to one in grief or misfortune: followed by 
with.—v.f.2 To lament or grieve over.— 
Condolatory, kon-döla-to-ri, a. Express- 
ing condolence.—Condolence, kon-dölens, 
4. The act of condoling; expression of 
sympathy with another's grief.—Condoler, 
kon-do'lér, n. One who condoles. [L 
. CON, 
and dominium, rule.) Joint rule or control. 
one, kon-din’, v.t.—condoned, condon- 
[L. condonare, to pardon—con, and 


donare, to present, from donum, a gift. 
Doxarıox.)] To pard 
overlook an offence (never with a personal 
object); law, to forgive, or to act so as to 
imply forgiveness of a violation of the 


on; to f ve; to 


donation, kon-d5-ni"- 


Fáte,fár,fat,fall; me, met, her; 


pine, pin; 
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10,000 or 15,000 feet above the level of the 
fen. 
Condottiere, kon-lot-tya’ri, n. pl. Condot- 


. tieri, kon-dot-tyaà' ré. [1t.] One of a class 


of mercenary Italian military adventur- 
ers in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies; a free-lance. _ 

Conduce. kon-düs', v.i.—conduced, conduc- 
ing. [L. conduco, to conduce—con, and 
duco, to lead; conduct is from the same 
verb.] To combine with other things in 
bringing about or tending to bring about 
a result; to lead or tend; to contribute: 
followed by the infinitive or a noun pre- 
ceded by to.—Conducible,? kon-dü'si-bl, o. 
[L. conducibilis.) Conducive.—Conducible- 
ness,} kon-dü'si-bl-nes, n. Conducive- 
ness.—Conducive, kon-dü'siv, a. Having 
the quality of conducing, promoting, or 
furthering; tending to advance or bring 
about: followed by to. — Conduciveness, 
kon-dü'siv-nes, n. The quality of being 
conducive. — 

Conduct, kon'dukt, n. [L.L. conductus, IL. 
conductus, pp. of conduco. CONDUCE, 
Dure.) The act of guiding or command- 
ing; mode of carrying on or conducting; 
mode of handling or wielding; adminis- 
tration; management; personal behaviour; 
deportment: applied indifferently to a 
good or bad course of action; the act of 
convoying or guarding; guidance or bring- 
ing along under protection.—v.t. (kon- 
dukt’). To accompany and show the way; 
to guide; to lead; to escort; to lead, asa 
commander; to direct; to command; to 
manage (affairs, &c.); rel. to behave; 
physica, to carry, transmit, or propagate, 
as heat, electricity, &c.; to lead or direct 
as musical conductor.—v.i. Tocarry, trans- 
mit, or propagate heat, electricity, sound, 
&c.; to act as musical conductor.—Con- 
ductibility, kon-duk'ti-bil"i-ti, n. Capa- 
bility of being conducted; conductivity.— 
Conductible, kon-duk'ti-bl,a. Capable of 
being conducted or conveyed. — Conduc- 
tion, kon-duk'shon, n. Physics, trans- 
mission by means of a conductor,—Con- 
ductive, kon-duk'tiv, a. Physics, having 
the power or quality of conducting.—Con- 
ductivity, kon-duk-tiv'i-ti, n. Physica, 
the power of conducting heat, electricity, 
&c.; the quality of being conductive.— 
Conductor, kon-duk'ter, X. One who con- 
ducts; a leader; a guide; a commander; 
one who leads an army; a director or man- 
ager; the director of a chorus or orchestra; 
the person who attends to the passengers 
in an omnibus, a tramway car, or the 
like, as contradistinguished from the 
driver; physics, a body that receives and 
transmits or communicates heat, electri- 
city, or force in any of its forms; hence, 
specifically,a lightning-rod —Conductory, 
kon-duk'to-ri, a. Having the property of 
conducting. ` 
Conduit, kon’dit or kun'dit, n. [Fr. con- 
duit, pp. of conduire, L. conducere, con- 
ductum, to conduct.] A pipe, tube, or 
other channel for the conveyance of water 
or other fluid; a built fountain to which 
water is —— by EIS 
Conduplicate, kon-dü’pli-kät, a. Doubled 
or folded over or together; bot. applied to 
leaves in the bud when they are folded 
down the middle, so that the halves of the 
lamina are applied together by their faces. 
—Conduplication, kon-dü'pli-kà" shon, n. 
A doubling; a duplication. 

Condyle, kon'dil,n. [L. condylus, Gr. kon- 
dylos, a knuckle, a joint.) Anat. a protu- 
berance on the end of a bone serving to 
form an articulation with another bone.— 
Condyloid, kon'di-loid, a. Anat. resem- 
bling or shaped like a condyle. 

Cone, kin, n. [L. conus, Gr. könos, a cone, 
from root scen in E. hone, Skr. (0, to 
— A solid ficure rising from 2 
circular and regularly tapering to a 
point; anything shaped like, or approach: 
ing the shape, of a cone; one of the fruits 
of fir-trees, pines, &c.; a strobilus; tho 
name of certain molluscous shells; the 
hill surrounding the crater of a volcano; 
formed by the dual accumulation o 

ma : a form of storm signal. 

—Cone - n. A pulley shaped like 

the segment of a cone, that is, gradually 


note, not, móve; 


—— — Ü) LAM hg 


tübe, tub, bull; 
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tapering from a thick to a thin end.— 
Cone-shell, n. One of a E of gaster- 
opodous molluscs, characte bya shell 
of a remarkably conical form, — Conic, 
kon'ik,a. [L.conicus, Gr. kónikos.] Har- 
ing the form of a cone; conical; pertain- 
ing to a cone. — Conic sections, the Ég- 
ures formed by the outlines of the cut 
surfaces when a cone is cut by a plane 
more especially the parabola, ellipse, and 
hyperbola, the first of which is seen when 
the section is made parallel to the slope cf 
the cone,—n. A conic section.—C 
kon'k-al,«. Having the form of a cone, 
cone-shaped.—Conicality, kon-i-kal'i-ti.— 
Conicalness, kon'ik-al-nes, m. "The state 
or quality of being conical,—Conically, 
kon ik-al-li, adv. In the form of a cone. 
—Conicity, ko-nis'i-ti, n. The property a 
being conical. —Conics, kon'iks, n. ‘That 
part of geometry which treats of the 
cone and the several curve lines gu 
from the sections of it.—Conifer, ki 
fér,n. [L. conus, and fero, to bear.) Bet. 
a plant producing cones, or hard, dry, 
scaly seed-vessels of a conical figure, as 
the pine, fir, &e.—Conifere, ko-nitéré, n. 
pl. The conifers or cone-bearing trees, in- 
cluding the firs, pines, yew, cypress, &¢.— 
Coniferous, kóo-nif ér-us, a. Bearing cones; 
belonging or relating to the conifer&— 
Coniform, kö’ni-form, a. In form of a 
cone; conical.—Conoid, kö'noid,n. Gem. 
a solid formed by the revolution cf a 
conic section about its axis; anal. the 
jneal gland,—Conoid, Conoidal, ko 
ko-noi'dal, a. Approaching to a con 
form; nearly conical.—Conoidic, Conoid- 
ical, ko-noidik, kö-noi’di-kal, a. Per- 
taining to n conoid. 

Coney, n. Cony. i 

Confabulate, kon-fab'ü-lüt, v.i. . en 
fabulor—con, and fabulor, to talk. FABLE) 
To talk familiarly together; to chat; ta 
prattle. This word is sometimes short- 
ened colloquially to Confab, kon-fsl/.— 
Confabulation, Kon-fal/ü-là"rhon, n. (L. 
confabulatio,] A talking together; famil- 

iar talk; easy, unrestrained conversaticn. 
Often shortened to Confab, kon-fel/.— 
Confabulator, kon-fab’n-la-ter, n. 
engaged in familiar talk or conversation. 
— Confabulatory,! kon-fab'0-la-tori, a. 

Jelonging to familiar talk. 

Confect,? kon-fekt', v.t. LL. Perg lese 
tum, to prepare—con, and facto, to ` 
Comrit.] To compose, mix, put together; 
to make into sweetmeats.—n.}_(kon’fekti. 
A confection; a sweetmeat.—Confec 
kon-fek’shon, n. Anything prepared er 
preserved with sugar, as fruit; a sweet 
meat; a composition or mixturej.—Coz- 
fectionary,! kon-fek’sho-na-ri,n. A ep: 
fectioner (0.T.).—a. Relating to confe 
tions.—Confectioner, kon-fek'shon«r, s. 
One whose occupation is to make or sell 
sweetmeats or confections. — Confe 
ery, kon-fck’sho-nér-i, n. Sweetmests 
things prepared or sold by a confectice- 
er; confections. 

Confederacy, kon-fed'ér-a-si, n. [L.L. e 
JSederatio—con,and L. fadus,a league. Frs- 
ERAL.] A contract between two or mere 
persons, bodies of men or states, combized 
in support of each other, in some act cr 
enterprise; a league; compact ; alliance; 
the persons, states, or nations united by 
a league.—Confederate, kon-fed’tr-ät, a. 
[L.L. confaderatus.] United ina league; 
allied by treaty; engaged ina confed S 

ertaining to a confederacy.—n. One wÈ 

is united with others ina) e; A persa 
or nation engaged in a confederacy; au 
ally; an faccomplice,—v.i.—confe 

conf. derating. Touniteina league orcs 
federacy. — Confederation, kon-fed’ér-a~ 
shon, n. A confederacy; a league; sz 
ance; the pertes to a league; states united 
by a confederacy. — Confederative, koz- 
fed'ér-à-tiv, a. Of or belonging to a cz 

—— fer”, v.t.—conferred, conferring. 

er, on- e VU. CÓ: er ` 
[E confero, to bring together, com 
stow, consult, &c.—con, together, 
fero, to bring.] To give or bestow: 
on or upon before the recipient. .. Confer 
differs from bestow, inasmuch asit alwazı — 
implies a certain amount of 





oil, pound; wu. Sc. abunc—the Fr. « 
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or superiority on the part of the giver.— 
v.i. To consult together on some special 
subject; to compare opinions: formerly 
often simply to discourse or talk, but con- 
Jer now implies conversation on some seri- 
ous or important subject.—Conferee, kon- 
fér-&^, n. One on whom something is con- 
ferred.—Conference, kon'fér-ens, n, Fr. 
conférence.] Tho act of conferring or con- 
sulting together; a meeting for consulta- 
tion, discussion, or instruction; a meeting 
of the representatives of different foreign 
countries in regard to some matter of 
importance to nll; talk or conversation 
(Shak. 1. — Conferrable, kon -fer' a-bl, a. 
Capable of being conferred or bestowed, 
—Conferrer, kon-fer'ér, n. One who con- 


ers. 

Conferva, kon-fér'va, n. pl. Confervz, kon- 
fervé. [L.] A name for various aquatic 
plants belonging to the ole, and chietly 
composed of simple or branching fila- 
ments. — Confervaceous, kon-fér-và'shua 
a. Of or belonging to confervie or allied 
plants.—Confervoid, kon-fér'void, og Re- 
sembling n conferva; partaking of the 
character of the conferve. 

nfess, kon-fes', v.t. (Er, confesser, from 
L. confiteor, confessum—con, and fateor, to 
own or acknowledge.] To own, acknow- 
ledgo, or avow, asa crime, a fault, a charge, 
a debt, or something that is against one's 
interest or reputation; to own to; to dis- 
close ;- eccles. to disclose or recapitulate 
(sins) to a priest in private with a view to 
absolution: in this sense sometimes rel.; 
to hear or receive the confession of: saic 
of the priest; to acknowledge as having a 
certain character or certain claims; to de- 
clare belief in; to grant, concede, admit; 
not to dispute; to attest, reveal, let be 
known (poet.). ". Syn. under Ack NowLEDGE. 
—v.i. To make confession or avowal; to dis- 
close faults; to make known one's sins ton 
priest.—Confessedly, kon-fes’ed-li, adv. By 
zeneral confession or admission; admitted- 
re an. kon-fes'ér,n. One whocon- 
esses, — Confession, kon-fesh'on, n. The 
nct of confessing; the act of making an 
avownl; profession (N.T.); a disclosing of 
sins or faults to a priest; the disburdening 
of the conscience privately to a confessor, 

—Confession of Faith, a formulary which 
comprises the articles of faith that a per- 
son, a church, &c., acceptas true,—Confes- 
sional, kon-fesh'on-al, n. [Fr. confessional, 
L.L. confessionale.] A compartment or 
cell in which a priest sits to hear confes- 
sion, having a small opening or hole at 
cach side through which the penitent, 
kneeling without, makes confession.—a. 
Of or pertaining to a confession.—Confes.- 
sionalist, kon-iesh’on-al-ist, n. A priest 
who sits in the confessional; a confessor. 
—Confessionary, kon-fesh'o-na-ri, a. Per- 
taining to auricular confession. — Confes- 
sor, kon-fes'ér, n. One who confesses; one 
who acknowledges a crime or fault; a 


¿priest who hears confession and assumes 


power to grant absolution; one who made 
a profession of his faith in the Christian 
religion, and adhered to it in the face of 
ersecution. 
onfide, kon-fid’, v.i. — confided, confiding. 
L. do—con, and fido, to trust. Farm.) 
To rely with full assurance of mind; to 
rest the mind firmly without anxiety; 
to trust; to believe: followed by in.—v.t.— 
confided, confiding. 'To intrust; to commit 
with full rel ance on the party towhom the 
thing is committed (to confide a thing toa 
person). — Confidant, kon’ü-dant, n. masc. 
onfidante, kon-fi-dant”, n. fem. [O.Fr.] A 
person intrusted with the confidence of an- 
other; one to whom secrets nre confided; 
a confidential friend.—Confidence, kon'fi- 
dens, n. [L. confidentia.] Assurance of 
mind; firm belief; trust; reliance; reli- 
ance on one's own abilitics, resources, or 
circumstances; Felf-reliance; assurance; 
boldness; courage; that in which trust is 
placed; ground of trust; a secret; n pri- 
vate or confidential communication (to ex- 
change confidences together).— Confident, 
kon'fi-dent, a. Fullof confidence; having 
EH er A T e pte 
self; full of a 1 5 ` etimes 
overhold. — Confidential, kon-fi-den’shal, 





ch, chain; Ch, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j, Job; i, Fr. ton; 


Confine, kon'fin, n. 


Confirm, kon-férm, v.t. 


Confiscate, k 
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a. Enjoying the confidence of another; 
intrusted with secrets or with private 
affairs; intended to be treated as private, 
or kept in confidence; spoken or written 
in confidence; secret. — Confidentially 
kon-fi-den’shal-li, adv, In a confidential 
manner,—Confidently, kon’fi-dent-li, adv. 
In a confident manner; with firm trust; 
with strong assurance; positively; dogma- 
tically.—Confidentness, kon'fi-dent-nes, n. 
Confidence,—Confider, kon-fi'lér, n. One 
who confides; one who trusts in or in- 
trusts to another.—Confiding, kon-fi'ding, 
p.and a. Trusting; reposing confidence; 
trustful; credulous. — Confidingly, kon- 
fiding-li, adv. In a confiding manner; 
trustfully. — Confidingness, kon-fi'ding- 
nes, an. Confiding disposition; trustful- 
liess, 
Configure,} kon-fig’ür, v.t.—con/tgured, con- 
Jiguring. [L. configuro-— con, and Jiguro, 
to form; figura, fizure.] To form; to dis- 
ose in a certain form, figure, or shape.— 
onfiguration, kon-fig/n-ra"shon, m. [L. 
configuratio.] External form, figure, or 
shape of a thing as resulting from the dis- 
position and shape of its parts; external 
aspect or appearance; shape or form. _ 
[L. continia, bordering, 
adjoining; confine, a border—con, and fnis, 
end, border, límit. Fixe.) Border; boun- 
dary; frontier; the part of any territory 
which is at or near the end or extremity: 
generally in the plural and in regard to 
contiguous regions. — v.t. (kon-fin')—con- 
fined, confining. | Fr. confiner.] To restrain 
within limits; to circumscribe; hence, to 
imprison; to immure; to shut up; to limit 
or restrain voluntarily in some act or prac- 
tice (to confine one’s self to a subject).— To 
be confined, to be in child-bed.—Co e 
kon-fi'na-bl, a, Capable of being confined 
or limited.—Confined, kon-find’, p. and a. 
Restrained within limits; limited; circum- 
scribed; narrow (a confined scope or range). 
—Confinement, kon-fin'ment, n. The state 
of being confined; restraint within limits; 
any! restraint of liberty by force or other 
obstacle or nccessity; imprisonment; the 
lying-in of a woman. — Confiner, kon-fi’- 
nêr, n. One who or that which confines. 
L. confirmo—con, 
and firmo, to make firm, from firmus, firm.] 
To make firm or more firm; to add strength 
to; to strengthen; to settle or establish; to 
make certain; to put past doubt; toassure; 
to verify; to sanction; to ratify (an agree- 
ment, promise); to strengthen in resolu- 
tion, purpose, or opinion; toadminister the 
rite of confirmation to.—Confirmable, kon- 
fér'ma-bl, a. Capable of being confirmed. 
—Confirmance.t kon-fér'mans, n, Confir- 
mation.—Con ation, kon-fér-mü'shon, 
n. The act of confirming; the act of estab- 
lishing; establishment; corroboration; the 
act of rendering Valid or ratifying ; the 
ceremony of laying on hands by a bishop 
in the admission of baptized persons to 
the full — of Christian privileges, 
n rite of the Roman, Greek, and English 
churches; that which confirms; addition- 
al evidence; proof; convincing testimony. 
—Confirmative, kon-fér'ma-tiv, a. Tend- 
ing to confirm or establish; confirmatory. 
— Confirmatively, kon-fér'ma-tiv-li, adv, 
In a confirmative manner; £0 as to con- 
firm. — Confirmatory, kon-fér'ma-to-ri, a. 
Serving to confirm; giving additional 
strength, force, or stability, or additional 
assurance or evidence. — Confirmed, kon- 
fermd’, p. and a. Fixed; settled; settled 
in certain habits, state of health, &c. (a 
confirmed drunkard or invalid); having 
received the rite of confirmation. — Con- 
edly, kon-fér’med-li, adv. In a con- 
firmed manner.—Co er, kon-fér'mér, 
n. One who or that which confirms. 
on-fis'küt or kon'fis-kAt, v.t.— 
confiscated, conjiacating. [L. confisco, con- 
Jiscatum — con, together, and fiscus, the 
state treasury. ] To adjudge to be forfeited 
to the public treasury; to appropriate to 
public use by way of penalty; to appropri- 
nte under legal authority as forfeited.— 
a. Confiscated. [Shak.]—Confiscable,t kont, 
is-ka-bl, a. Capable of being confiscated; 
liable to forfeiture.—Confiscation, kon-fis- 
ka’shon, n. The act of confiscating or 


ng, sing; 











tu, then; th, thin; 


appropriating as forfeited. — Confiscator, 
kon'fis-ka-tér or — ame who con- 
on- 


fiscates.—Confiscatory, s'ka-to-ri, a. 


Confiscating; 
ca ating; relating to confiscation. 


ration, kon-tla-grä’shon, n. [L. con- 
Jlagratio — con, with, und Jfagro, to burn, 
—— — A great fire, or the 
N at mass of combus- 
tibles.—Conflagrate, kon-Ha grat v.t. To 
burn up; to consume with fire. (Carl 

Conflate,} kon-flat’, v.£.—conflated, conflat- 
ing. [L. conflo, conflatum, to collect—con 
together, and flo, to blow; same root as E. 
blow.) To bring together; to collect. 

Conflict, kon'flikt, n. [L. conflictus, a con- 
flict, from -conjligo — con, together, and 

Jligo, to strike, to dash.) A fighting or 
struggle for mastery; a combat; a striv- 
ing to oppose or overcome; active opposi- 
tion; contention; strife.—v.i. To meet in 
opposition or hostility; to contend; to 
strive or struggle; to be in opposition; to 
be contrary.—Conflicting, kon-flik'tinz, a. 
Being in opposition; contrary; contradic- 
tory; incompatible.--Confliction tkon-flik’- 
shon, n. Act of conflicting or clashing.— 
Conflictive,! kon-tlik'tiv, a. Tending to 
conflict; conflicting. 

Confluence, kon'tlü-ens, n. [L. confluentia, 
from confluo—con, and fluo, to tow.) A 
flowing together; the meeting or junction 
of two or more streams of water; also, the 
place of meeting; the running together of 
peoples a crowd; a concourse.—Confluent, 

on'flü-ent, a. [L. confuens.] Flowing 
together; meeting in their course, as two 
streams; meeting; running together; bot. 
united at some part.—Confuent small-poz, 
sınall-pox in which the postulis run to- 
gether or unite.—n. A tributary stream.— 
Conflux, kon’tluks,n. A flowing together; 
n crowd; a multitude collected. 

Conform, kon-form’, v.t. [L. conformo— 
con, and forma, form.] To make of the 
same form or character; to make like (to 
conform anything to a model); to bring 
into harmony or correspondence; to adapt; 
to submit: often rejl.—v.i. To act in con- 
formity or compliance; eccles. to comply 
with the usages of the Established Church. 
—4tt. (li. conformia—con, and forma, form.] 
Conformable. — Conformab ity, kon-for- 
ma-bil"i-ti, n. The state or quality of being 
conformable. — Conformable, kon-for'ma- 
bl, a. Corresponding in form, character, 
manners, opinions, &c.; in harmony or 
conformity; agreeable ; suitable; cons 
tent; adapted; compliant; submissive; 
disposed to obey; geol. lying in paralle 
or nearly parallel planes, and havin 
the same dip and changes of dip: said 
of strata or groups of strata. nforma- 
bleness, kon-for'rna-bl-nes, m. State of 
being conformable. — Conformably, kon- 
for'ma-bli, adv. Ina conformable manner; 
in conformity; suitably; agreeably. 
formation, kon-for-mà shon, n. The man- 
ner in which a body is formed; the par- 
ticular disposition of the parts which com- 
en it; configuration; form; structure.— 

onformer, kon-for'mér. n. One who con- 
forms; one who complies with established 
forms or doctrines,—Conformist, kon-for’- 
mist, n. One who conforms or complies; 
one who complies with the worship of the 
Church of England, as distinguished from 
a Dissenter or Nonconformist. - 
ty, kon-form’i-ti, n. pondence in 
form or manner; agreement; congruity; 
likeness; harmony; correspondence wi 
decrees or dictates; submission; accord- 
ance; compliance with the usages or prin- 
ciples of the English Church. 

Confound, kon-found’, v.t. [Fr. confondre 
from L. confundo — con, together, an 
fundo, fusum, to pour out, whence fuse, 
confuse, refuse, &c.] To mingle confusedly 
together; to mix in a mass or crowd so that 
individuals cannot be distinguished; to 
throw into disorder; to confuse; to mistake 
one for another; to make a mistake be- 
tween; to throw into consternation; to 
perplex with terror, surpri 
ment; to astounds to abash; to overthrow, 


cessive; od 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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CONFRATERNITY 
; : edi ; de- | 
mously; greatly; e kon-foun'- 


dér, n. One who or that which confounds, 
Confraternity, kon-fra-terni-ti, n. A fra- 
ternity or brotherhood. 
Confront, kon-frunt', v.t. (Fr. confronter 
—L. con, together, and frons, frontis, the 
countenance or front.) To stand facing; 
to face; to stand in front of; to meet in 


hostility; to oppose; to sct face to face; to 
bring into the presence of: followed by 
with. — Oonfrontation,t Confrontment, 1 


kon-frun-tä’shon, kon-frunt'ment, n. The 
act of confronting. — Confronter, kon- 
frun'tér,n. One who confronts., 

Confu , Confucianist,kon-fi’shi-an, kon- 
fü'shi-an-ist, n. A follower of Confucius, 
the famous Chinese philosopher. — Con- 
fucian, kon-fü'shi-an, a. Relating to Con- 
fucius, —Confucianism, kon-fü'shi-an-izm, 
n. The doctrinca or sm of morality 
taught by Confucius, which has been long 
adopted in China, and inculcates the prac- 

ce of virtue but not the worship of any 


e, kon-füz’, v.t.—confused, confusing. 
L. confusus, from confundo. Coxrouxn.] 
o mix up without order or clearness; to 
throw together indiscriminately ; to de- 
disorder; jumble; to confound; to 
lex or derange the mind or ideas of; 
embarrass; to disconcert. .. Syn. under 
AnasH. — Co , kon-füzd', p. and a. 
Mixed up E without order or ar- 
ran ent; indiscriminately mingled (a 
confused heap); disordered; perplexed; em- 
ed; disconcerted.—Confusedly,kon- 
fü'zed-li, adv. In a confused manner; ina 
mixed mass; without order; indiscrimin- 
ately; with agitation of mind.—Confused- 
ness, kon-f0'zed-nes, n. A state of being 
— — naher n. [L. 
confusio. state in which things are 
confused; an indiscriminate or disorderly 
g; disorder; tumultuous condition; 
urbation of mind; embarrassment ; 
raction ; abashment ; disconcertment; 
overthrow; defeat; ruin.—Confusive, kon- 
fü'ziv, a. Having a tendency to confusion. 
Confute, kon-füt’, v.£.—confuted, confuting. 
[L. confuto, to cool down by cold water, to 
confute—con, together, and futis, a pitcher, 
from root of fundo, to pour.) To prove (an 
argument, statement, &c.) to be false, de- 
fective, or invalid; to disprove; to over- 
throw; to prove (a person) to be wrong; to 
convict of error argument or proof.— 
Confutable, kon-fü'ta-bl, a. Capable of 
g confuted.—Confutation, kon-f0-ti’- 
, shon,n. The act of confuting, disproving, 
or proving to be false or invalid.—Confuta- 
tivo, kon-fü'ta-tiv, a. Adapted ordesigned 
to confute.—Confuter, kon-fü'tér, n. One 

who confutes. t 
Congé, kon'je; Fr. pron. koñ-zhñ, n. [Fr., 
leave, permission; from L. commeatus, 
leave absence, from eomnieo, commea- 
tum, to go or come—com, and meo, to g0.] 
- Leave to depart; farewell; dismissal; a 
ceremonious leave-taking; an act of civi- 
lity on other occasions; a bow or a cour- 
tesy. — Congé d'élire (leave to elect), the 
sovereign's license or permission to a dean 
and chapter to choose a bishop, the person 
to be chosen pang recommended by the 
crown. The form Congee is also used, and 
sometimes as a verb; to take leave; to make 

a congé or bow. 

kon-jel’, v.t. [L. congelare—con, to- 
gether, and gelare, to {rceze,from gelu,cold, 
whence also gelid, jelly.) Tochange froma 
fluid to a solid state by cold ora lossof heat; 
«to freeze; to coagulate; to check the flow 


of; to make ( ld 
from a fluid to a solid state by cold; 
late. ealable, kon-jal'a-bl, a. 


ness, kon-jcl'a-bl- The quality of | Conglutinative, kon-g10'ti-nñ-tiv, a. Hav- 

being ee Con ealment, on- ing e power of uniting Dy agglutination. 

mat, n. Congelation. — Congelation, onglutinator, kon-glü'ti-ná-tér,n. That 

je-la’shon, n. TL. latio.] The act | which has the powerof uniting wounds. 
or process of congealing; the state of being Gorgon, kon LEO, d Chinese — 
3 ; . cond lowes 

cmn m as congealed or so black tea, being the third picking Geet a 
Congee. Coxof. Aue during the scason. 

Congener, kon’jé-nér, n. [L.—con, together, ongratulate, kon vo-lät, Arcs [ior 

. generis, n or race. ulatéd, congratulating. (li. congratulor— 

thing of the same kind or nearly allied; | con, und gratulor, from gratus, grateful, 

Fite, fär, fat, fall; mē, met, hér; pine, pin; nōte, not, move; tübe, tub, bull; 
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a plant or animal belonging to tho same 
genus.—Congeneric, Congenerical, kon 
nerik, kon-je-ner'ik-al, a. Being of the 
same kind or nature; belonging to the 
same genus. —Congenerous, kon-jen'ér-us, 
a. Congeneric; anal. applied to muscles 
which concur in the same action. 
Congenial, kon-jö’ni-al, a. [L. con, and 
genialis, E. gental.] Partaking of the 
same nature or natural characteristics; 
kindred: sympathetic; suited for each 
other.—Congeniality, Congenialness, kon- 
je'ni-al"i-ti, kon-jé‘ni-al-nes, n. The state 
of being congenial; natural affinity; suit- 
ableness.—Congenialize, kon- eni-nl-iz,v.t 
To make congenial.—Congenially, kon-J0- 
ni-al-li, adv. In à congenial manner. | 
Congenital, kon-jen‘i-tal, a. [L. congenitua 
—con, and genitus, born, root gen, to pro- 
duce.] Belonging or pertaining to an in- 
dividual from birth (a congenital deformi- 


ty). 

Conger, m ELS kong'gér, n. [L. conger, 
a conger-eel.] The sea-ecl, a large vorn- 
cious species of eel, sometimes growing to 
the length of 10 fect, and weighing 100 lbs 

Congeries, kon-jé'ri-tz, n. sing. and pl. [L., 
from congero, to amass—con, and gero, to 
bear] A collection of several particles or 
bodies in one mass or aggregate; an ng- 
gregate; a combination, 

Congest, kon-jest’, pt. [L. congero, conges- 
tum—cón, and gero, to bear.] To heap to- 
gether}; med. to cause an unnatural ac- 
cumulation of blood in.—Congested, kon- 
jes'ted, a. Med. containing an unnatural 
accumulation of blood; affected with con- 
reperta LAC riri, kon-jest'yon, n. [L. 
congestio.] Med. an excessive accumula- 
tion of blood in an organ, the functions of 
which are thereby disordered, — Conges- 
tive, kon-jes'tiv, a. Pertaining to conges- 
tion; indicating an unnatural accumula- 
tion of blood in some part of the body. 

Conglobate, kon’glö-bat, a. [L. conglobatus 
—con, and globus, a ball. GLOBE.) Formed 
or gathered into a ball or small spherical 
body; combined into one mass.— v.t ! — 
conglobated, conglobating. To collect or 
form into a ball; to combine into one mass. 

—v.i, To assume a round or globular form. 

—Conglobately, kon'glo-bat-H, adv. In n 

round or roundish form. — Conzlobation, 

kon-gl0-ba'shon, n. The act of forming or 
gathering into a ball; a round body.— 

Conglobe,t kon-glöb‘, v.t. and i.—conglobed, 

eonglobing. To conglobate. 

Conglomerate, kon-glom'ér-üt, a.  [L. con- 
glomero, conglomeratum—con, and glomus, 
plomeris, a ball, a clew.] Gathered into a 

all or round body; crowded together; 
clustered. —v.t.—conglomerated, conglom- 
erating. To gather into a ball or round 
body; to collect into n round mass,—n. A 
kind of rock made up of rounded frag- 
ments of various rocks cemented together 
by a matrix of siliceous, calcareous, or 
other coment; gravel solidified by cement 
into a rock; pudding-stone, — Conglomer- 
ation, kon-glom'ér-&"shon,m. The act of 
conglomerating; collection; accumulation; 
what is conglomerated; a mixed mass; a 
mixture. 

Conglutinate, kon-glü’ti-nät, v.t.—conglu- 
tinated, conglutinating. [L. conglutino— 
con, and glutino, from gluten, glue. GLur.] 
To glue together; to unite by some glu- 
tinous or tenacious substance; to reunite; 
to cement. — v.i. To coalesce; to unite by 
the intervention of some glutinous sub- 
stance.—a. Glued together; bot. united b 
some adhesive substance, but not organi- 
cally united. — Conglutinant, kon-glü’ti- 
nant, a. Gluing; uniting. — Conglutina- 
tion, korm-elü'ti-na"shon, n. Theact of glu- 
ing together; a joining by means of somo 
tenacious substance; union; coalescence.— 


' come together—con, and gradior, to Ej 
c. 


pleasing. Grace], To address with éx- e 
pressions of sympatien pleasure on some “ 
piece of cood fortune happening to the 
party addressed ; to compliment upon an 
event deemed happy; to wish joy to; to 
felicitate; also refl. to have a lively sense 
of one's own good fortune; to consider 
one's self lucky. — Congratulable,t kon- 
of bein 
on-grat- 
expressing ` 


grat’ü-la-bl, a. Of »ible or worth 
congratulated.—Congratulant, 
ü-lant, a. Congratulating ; 
pleasure in another's good fortune,—Con- 
gratulation, kon-zrat'ü-lü"shon, m. The 
act of congratulating; words used in con- 
gratulating; expression to a person 
pleasure in his good fortune; felicitation. 
—Congratulator, kon-grat‘d-li-tér,n. One | 
who congratulates.—Congratulatory,kon- 
grat'ü-la-to-ri, a. Containing or express. 

Ing congratulation. 

Congregate, kong gró-gñt, v.t.—congregated, 
congregating. LL. congrego—con, and grex, 

regis, a herd. Gnecanious.] To co lect 

into an assemblage; to assemble; to brin 
into one place or into n crowd or unit 
body.—v.t. To come together; to assemble; 
to meet in a crowd. — a, Collected; com- 
pact; close.—Congregation, kong-gre-gä- 
shon, n. The act of congregating; the act 
of bringing together or assembling; a col- 
lection or assemblage of persons or things; 
an assembly, especially an assembly of 
persons met for the — of God; ora 
number of people organized asa body for 
the purpose of holding religious servicesin 
common. — Congregational, kong-gré-gil’- 
shon-al, a. Pertaining ton congregation; 
pertaining to the Independents or Congre- 
gationalists, or to Congregationalism.— 
Congregationalism, kong-grú-ga'shon-al- 
izm, n. A system of administering church 
affairs by which each congregation has the 
right of regulating the details of its wor- 
ship, discipline, and government, — Con- 
gregationalist, konir-gre-gaA'shon-al-ist, st. 
One who belongs to a Congregational 
church or society; an Independent. 
Congress, kong pres, n. [L. congressus, a 
meeting, from congredior, congressum, to 


gradus, a step, whence grade, degree, 
A meeting together of individuals; an as- 
sembly of envoys, commissioners,deput 
&c.; a meeting of sovereign princes or 
the representatives of several courts, for 
the purpose of arranging international 
nffnirs; the legislative assembly of the 
United States of America, consisting of 
the Senate and Houso of Representatives. 
—v.i.j To come together; to assemble; to 
meet.—Congressional, kon-gresh'on-al, a. 
Pertaining to a congress or to the congress 
of the United States, — Congressman, n. 
A member of the United States Congress, 
Congreve, kong'gróév, n. A kind of lucifer 
match. — Congreve rocket, so called 
theinventor, Sir William Congreve, aniron 
rocket for use in war. 
Congrue,t kon-grö’, v.i. [L. congruo, to suit, 
to be congruous.] To be consistent; to 
agree. [Shak.}—Congruence, Congruency, 
kong’gru-ens, kong'gru-en-si, n. [L. com- 
gruentia.] Suitableness of one t ing to 
another; agreement; consistency. — Con- 
pum kong’gru-ent, a. Suitable; agree- 
ng; corresponding.—Congruently, kong- 
gru-ent-li, adv, Ina congruent manner. 
— Congruity, Congruousness, kong-grü'l- 
ti, kong/gru-us-nes, n. The state or qua 
lity of being congruous; agreement be- 
tween things; suitableness; pertinence; 
consistency; propriet y.—Congruous,kong"- 
gru-us, a. [L. congruus.) Accordant; har- 
monious; well adapted; appropriate; meet; 
fit.—Congruously, kongr’gru-us-li,adv. In 
a congruous manner; suitably; pertinent- 
ly; agreeably; consistently. 
Conic, Conifer, «ec. Under Coxx. 
Coniotheca, kon'i-o-thé"ka, m. pl. Conlo- 
theca, kon'i-5-the"ro, (ar: konis, konios, 
dust, aud (Aéké, a case.] Jot. an anther- 


cell. 
Coniroster, ko-ni-ros'tér, m. pz conus, a 
cone, and rostrum, 2 mec] member of 
the Conirostres (kó-ni-ros'trez), a 
orsub-order of insessorial birds com 


those genera which have a st 
more or less conical, and without nai 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abunc—the Fr. u 
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—Conirostral, kö-ni-ros’tral, a. Of or per- 
a taining to the conirosters. 3 
Conjecture, kon-jek'tür, n. [Fr. conjecture, 
L. conjectura, a conjecture, lit. a throwing 
or putting of things together, from con- 
jieio, to throw together—con, and jacio, to 
throw.) A guess or inference based on the 
supposed possibility or probability of a 
fact, or on slight evidence; an opinion 
formed on insutlicient or presumptive evi- 
dence; surmise.—v.t.—conjectured, conjec- 
turing. To judge by guess or conjecture; 
to guesa.—v.t. To form conjectures,—Con- 
ecturer, kon-jek'tür-ér, 1. One who con- 
ectures; n guesser.—Conjecturable, kon- 
ek'tar-a-bl, a. Capable of being guessed 
or conjectured.—Conjectural, kon-Jek'tür- 
al,a. Depending on conjecture; implying 
uess or conjecture. —Conjecturalist,t kon- 
ek'tür-al-ist,z. One who deals in conjec- 
tures, — Conjecturality,t kon-jek’tü-ral”i- 
ti,n. The quality of being conjectural; 
guesswork. — Conjecturally, kon-jek'tür- 
al-li,adv. In a conjectural manner; by 
conjecture; by guess. "o 
Conjoin, kon-join', v.£. [Con and join; Fr. 
conjoindre.) To Join together or in one; 
to unite; to nssocinte or connect.—v.f. To 
unite; to join; to league.—Conjoint, kon- 
joint’, a United; connected; associated. 
—Conjointly, kon-jointli, «dv. In acon- 
joint manner; jointly; unitedly; in union; 
together. : a 
onjugal, kon’jü-gal, a. [L. conjugalis— 
con, together, and jugum, a yoke, from 
jug, root of jungo, to join, seen also in E. 
yoke. Your.) Dolonging to marriage or 
married persons; matrimonial; connubial. 
—Conjugally, kun’jü-gal-li, adv. Matri- 
monially; connubially. 
Conjugate, kon'jQ-git, v.t.—conjugated, con- 
Jugating. [L.conjugo,conjugatus, to couple 
—con, and jugo, to yoke. CoxJUGAL.] Gram, 
to intlect (n verb) through its several 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and per- 
sons, or so many of them. — a. United 
in pairs; joined together; coupled; bof. 
applied to a pinnate leaf which has only 
one pair of leatlets; chem. containing 
two or more radicals acting the part of 
n single one; gram. applied to words 
from the same root, and having the same 
radical signification, but moditied by tho 
afix added, or to words which have 
the same form but are different parts of 
speech; math. applied to two points, lines, 


ke, 


: &c, when they are considered. together, 
with regard to any proporty, in such a 


manner that thoy may be interchanged 
without altering the way of enunciating 
the property, — n. What is conjugate; à 
conjugate word —Conjugation, kon-jü-g#- 
rhon, n, La conjugatio.] The intlection 
of a verb in its different forms; a class of 
verbs conjugated in the same way.—Con- 
je tional, kon-jü-gä’shon-al, a. Of or 
longing to conjugation. Y 
Conjunct, kon-jungkt’, a. [L. conjunctus, 
from conjungo. Coxsom.] Conjoined; 
united; concurrent, — Conjunction, kon- 
jungk’shon, n. [L.conjunctio.] Union; con- 
nection; association; astron. that position 
of a planet in which it is in a line with 
the earth or another planet and the sun; 
gram. an indeclinable particle, serving to 
unite words, sentences, or clauses of a 
sentence, and indicating their relation to 
one another.—Conjunctional, kon-jungk’- 
shon-al,a. Belonging or relating to a con- 
Junction. — Conjunctionally, kon-jungk’- 
shon-al-i, ado. In a conjunctional man- 
Mr Conjunctiva, kon-jungk-ti’va, m. 
ana the mucous membrane which lines 
ROM ner Surface of the eyelids, nnd is 
2 o ed over tho fore-part of the globo 
e IL. eye. — Conjunctive, kon-jungk'tiv, 
co eg confunctivus,] Uniting; serving to 
which 1 onjunctive mood, gram. the mood 
some hss ows a conjunction or expresses 
unctive tion or contingency; the sub- 
Lady Conjunctively, kon-jungk'tiv- 
"ni, An a conjunctive manner.— Con- 
junctly, kon-jun ti ha 
manner; i g adv. Ina conjunct 
Co i n union; jointly; together.— 
njuncture, kon.jungk'tür,n. € 1 
tion of cireumstar; igk'tür,n. Combina- 
a critical time, proceeding from pecially, 
ircu on 
mstances; a crisis of affairs. 


5 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 


"ams lL a. - 


E, 90; 





j job; ù, Fr. ton; 


Conjure, v.t.—conjured, conjuring. ‚[L. con- 
Juro, to swear together, to conspire—con, 
with, and juro, to swear, whence also jury, 
perjure.) With pron. kon-Jür', to call on 
or summon by a sacred name or in à 
solemn manner; to implore with &olem- 
nity; to adjure: with pron. kun'jér, to 
nilect or effect y magic or enchantment; 
to bring about by practising the arts of 
a conjurer, — To conjure (kun'jér) up, to 
call up or bring into existence by con- 
juring or as if by conjuring.— v.i. (kun”- 
Jer). To practise the arts of a conjurer; to 
use magic arts.—Conjuration, kon-ji-ri’- 
shon, 4. The act of conjuring or implor- 
ing with solemnity; the act of binding 
by an oath; adjuration; an incantation; 
a spell. — Conjurement, kon-jür' ment, n. 
Adjuration; solemn demand or entreaty. 
—Conjurer, Conjuror, kun'jér-ér, n. An 
enchanter; one who practises legerdemain; 
a juggler.—Conjury, kun'jer-i, n. The act 
or art of a conjurer; magic; legerdemain. 
Connascence, Connascency, kon-nas’ens, 
kon nas'en-8si, 7. [ li, con, and nascor, 
natus, to be born.] The common birth of 
two or more at the same time; the act of 
growing together or at the same time.— 
Connascent, kon-nas'ent, a. Produced 
together or at the same time.—Connate 
kon’nät, a. [L. con, and matus, born.] 
Belonging to from birth; implanted at 
birth: applied chiefly in philos. to ideas 
or principles; bot. united in origin; grow- 
ing from one base, or united at their bases 
(a leaf, an anther); med. congenital. 
Connature, kon-ná'tür, n, Likeness in 
nature; identity or similarity of character. 
—Connatural, kon-nat/ü-ral,a. Connected 
by nature; united in nature; belonging 
to by nature. — Connaturality, Connatu- 
ralness, kon-nat'ü-ral"i-ti, kon-nat'ü-ral- 
nes, n, Participation of the same na- 
ture; natural union.—Connaturally, kon- 
nat/a-ral-li, adv. In a connatural man- 
ner; by the act of nature; originally. 
Connect, kon-nekt', v.t. [| L. connecto, con- 
nexum—con, and aselo, to bind.) To fasten 
together; to join or unite; to conjoin; to 
To join, unite, 


notating. [L. con, and noto, notatum, to 
mark. More) To include in the mean. 
ing; to comprise am the attributes ex- 
pressed; to imply. .. Connote and denotz 
are contrasted in logic. Thus the word 
‘horse’ connotes the qualities that distin- 
ae a ieu — othe: animals, and 
note c ot an 
characterized by having — rie 


‘Thames, however, connotes elt rel be: 
„particular 
o have a 
















ing simply the name of the 
river which it denotes. — v.i, 
RU dt signification in 
with another word.—Connotati 
tä’shon, n. That which comatitutes tie 
meaning: of a word; the attributes ex- 
pressed y a word.—Connotative, kon-nd’- 
ta-tiv, a. estaa significant. 
Connubial, kon-nü'bi-al, a. [L. connubi- 
alia, from connubium, marriag and 
nubo, to marry.] Pertaining to m 
nuptial; belonging to the state of husband 
and wife —Connubiality, kon-no’bi-al”i-ti, 
n. The state of being connubial; anyt 
pertaining to the state of husband 
wife. — Connubially, kon-nü’bi-al-li, adv. 
In a connubial manner; as man and wife, 
Connumerate, kon-nü’mer-ät, v.t. Toreckon 
or count in with anything else, — Connu- 
meration, kon-nü'mér-à"shon, n. A reck- 
SC —— (Gr. kó 
onocarp, k9'nó-kirp, n. (Gr. könos, a con 
and karpos, fruit.] Bot. a fruit consisting 
of a collection of carpels arranged upon a 
n conicul centre, as the strawberry. 
Conoid, Conoidal, «c, Under Coxe. 
Conoscente, kon-o-sen'tá, n. “Same as Cog- 
noscente, 


combine; to associate.—v.i. 
or cohere. — Connectedly, kon-nek'ted-li, 
adv. By connection; in a connected man- 
ner; conjointly.—Connection, Connexion 

kon-nek'shon, n. [L. connexio.] The act 
of connecting or state of being connected; 
also that which connects; union by some- 
thing physical or by relation of any kind; 
relationship by blood or marriage, but 
more specitically by marriage; & person 
connected with another by this relation- 


ship; circle of persons with whom any | queror, kong’ kér-¢r, m. me who con- 
one is brought, into contact.—In this con- | quers or gains a victory —The eror, 
nection, in connection with what is now | an epithet applied to William I. of Eng- 


under consideration. — Connective, kon- 
nek'tiv,a. Having the power of connect- 
ing; tending to connect; connecting.—zn. 
That which connects; gram. a word that 


connects other words and sentences; a | quishing opposition by force, phys or 
conjunction. — Connectively, kon-nek'tiv- | moral; subjugation; that which is con- 


li, adv. Ina connective manner; jointly. 

—Connector, kon-nek'tér, n. One who or 

that which connects. y Lä 
Connive, kon-niv’, v.i.—connived, conniving. 
[L. conniveo, to wink, to connive nt—con, 
together, and zivo, to wink.) To wink 
or close and open the eyelids rapidly?: fig. 
to close the eyes upon a fault or other act; 


[L. 


consanguinitas — prefix conan sanguis, 


to pretend ignorance or blindness; to for- | sanguinis, blood.] 'The relation of persons 
bear to see; to wink at or overlook a fault | by blood, tho relation or connection of 
or other act and suffer it to pass unnoticed: | persons descended from the same stock or 
followed by at.—Connivance, Connivancy, | common ancestor, in distinction from 
Connivency, kon-ni'vans, kon-niv'an-si, | .afünity or relation by m riage. D 
EE e = The act or — eee er ^ Mach su a. „Ib: con- 
voluntary blindness to an nct.—Connivent, | sanguinens. ` 
kon-ni'vent, a. Conniving; nat. hist. hav- | by birth; descended from the same parent 
ing 2 gradually inward d rection; con- | or ancestor. 


verging.—Conniver, kon-ni'vér, n. One 


who connives. from conscio, to know, to be privy to— 
Connoisseur, kon'is-sür, n. [O. Fr. connois- | con, with, an iti Eno — 
seur, Mod, Fr. connaisscur, from the verb | Private or inward thoughts or real rent H 
connoitre, connaitre, from l, cognoscere, | ments (Shak.); the faculty, power, or prin- 


to know. Coonizance.] A critical judge; ecides on the 


one competent to pass a critical judgment 
upon anything. — Oonnolsseursht ‚ kon'- 
is-sür-ship, n. The ròle or part of a con- 
noisseur, 

Connote, Connotate, kon-not', kon’ö-tät, 


v.t.—connoted, connoting; con , cov 


sense of right and 
: the moral sense; morality; what 
p ence an —— had 
conscience, A  reprov consci — 
good conecience, an approving conscience, 


ng, sing; Tu, then; th, thin; W, wig; wh,whig; zh, asure. 
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—In all conscience, to d 
keep within the bounds of moderation: a 
form of asseveration.— Conscience clause, 
n clause or article in an act or law which 
cially relieves persons having conscien- 
tious scruples in taking judicial oaths, or 
having their children present at school 
during the time of religious instruction or 
ce. — Conscientious, kon-shi-cn'shus 
a. Influenced by conscience; governed 
by a strict regard to the dictates of con- 
ecience, or by the known or supposed rules 
of rightand wrong.—Conscientiously,kon- 
shi-en'shus-li, adv. In a conscientious 
manner; according to the direction of con- 
science, — Conscientioumess, kon-shi-en'- 
shus-nes,n. The state or quality of being 
conscientious.—Conscionable, kon'shon-a- 
bl, a. (For conscicncc-able.] Governed by 
conscience; according to conscience $ ret- 
EDS just. — Conscionableness, kon'- 
0O 


shon-a-bl-nes, n. The state or quality of 
, kon e. 


know. y 
goes on in one’s 

knowledge of a 
knowledge as is 


odgo of one’s own menta operations or 
actions. i 


kon-skrip'shon-al, a. Pertaining to a con- 
ecription. 

Consecrate, kon'st-krit, v.t.— consecrated. 
consecrating. [L. conzecro—con, with, and 
sacro, to consecrate, from sacer, sacred, 
SacnED.] To make or declare to be sacred 
with certain ceremonies or rites; to appro- 
priate to sacred uses; to curol among 

cities or saints; to canonize; to give epis- 
copal rank to; to dedicate with solemnity; 
to render yenerable; to make respectec 
to hallow.—Consecrate, kon’s@-kräüt, a. 
; consecrated; devoted; dedicated. 
pue or poct.]— Consecration, kon -sé- 
'shon, a. The act or ceremony of con- 
secrating or ecparating from a common 
toa sacred use; dedication of a person or 
thing to the service and worship of God, 
by certain rites or solemnities; dedication; 

i —— d = EA pudet 8 the 

y of a bishop; the giving of the brea 
and wine of the eucharist their sacred 
character in the mass or communion ser- 
vice.—Consecrator, kon'sc-krá-tér, n. Onc 
who consecrates. 

Consecution, kon-sö-kn’shon, n. [L. conse- 

and sequor, to follow (whence 
sequence); same root as second.) A follow- 
ing; a train or series; the state of being 
consecutive.— Consecutive, kon-sck’ü-tiv, 

a. Uninterrupted in course or succession; 

g one another in a regular order; 

successive; following; succ Jogi 008: 

gecutively, kon-sck’ü-tiv-li, adv. In a con- 

secutive manner; in re lar succession ; 

—— erg veness, kon 

F- n.* Bta ng consecutive. 
Consent, kon-sent’, v.i. (1s. consentio, to 
and sentio, sensum, to 
think; akin sense, sentiment, 
agree; to accord; to yield, as to 

or entreaty; to comply; to ac- 
uiesce or accede.—n. Voluntary accor- 
dance with wbat is doce or pro by 
another; 5 yielding of the or wi 
to that which is proposed; acquiescence; 


bo reasonable, to i 















concurrence; compliance; accord of minds; 

agreement in opiniot or sentiment; law, 

intelligent concurrence in the terms of a 

contract or agreement, of such a nature as 

to bind the party consenting, — Consen- 
sual, kon-sen'shü-al, a. Law, formed or 
existing by mere consent; physiol. excited 
or caused by sensation or sympathy and 
not by conscious volition. — Consensus, 
kon-sen’sus,n. Ui Unanimity; agree- 
ment; concord, — Consentaneity,t kon- 
sen ’ta-nc”i-ti, n. Mutual agreement,— 
Consentancous, kon-sen-tá^né-us, a. [L. 
consentancus.] Accordant; agreeing; con- 
sistent; suita ble.—Consentancousl , kon- 
sen-ta’né-us-li, adv, Agreeably; consis- 
tently; suitably. — Consentancousness, 
kon-sen-tà'né-us-nes, m. Agreement; ne- 
cordance; consistency. — Consenter, kon- 
- sen'tér, n. One who consents, — Conzen- 
tient, kon-sen’shi-ent, a. Agrecing; ac- 
cordant; unanimous, 

Consequence, kon'sé-kwens, 1. [L. consc- 
tentia, from consequor. CoNsECUTION,] 
"hat which follows from any act, cause, 

principles, or series of actions; an event 
or efect produced by some preceding 
act or cause; inference; deduction; con- 

clusion from premises; importance (a 

matter of consequence, a man of great 

consequence). — In consequence of,-as the 
effect. of; by reason of; through.—Conse- 

uent, kon’st-kwent, a. [L. consequena.] 

ollowing as the natural effect: with fo or 
0n. —n. That which follows; logic, that 
member of a hypothetical proposition 
which contains the conclusion. — Conse- 
quential, kon-sö-kwen’shal, a. Following 
as the effect; produced by the connection of 
effects with causes; affecting nirs of great 
self-importance, or characterized by such 

affectation; — An inference; a 

deduction; a conclusion.—Consequentially, 

kon-sö-kwen’shal-li, ado. In a consequen- 
tial manner; with just deduction of con- 
sequences; with assumed importance; 
pompouay. — Consequentialness, kon-s0- 
cwen'shal-nes, n. The quality of being 
consequential. — Consequently, kon'sé- 
kwent-li, adv. y consequence; by neces- 
sary connection of effects with their causes; 
in consequence of something. 

Conservatoire, kon-sär-va-twar, m. [Fr., 

from It. conservatorio.] A namo given to 

an establishment for promoting the study 
of any special branch, especially music. 
Conserve, kon-sérv', v.t.—conserved, con- 
serving. [L. conservo—con, and servo, to 
preserve.] To keap in asafe or unimpaired 
state; to uphold and keep from decay, 
waste, or injury; to guard or defend from 
violation (institutions, customs, build- 
ings, &c.); to preserve with sugar, &c., as 
fruits.—n. (kon'strv). That which is con- 
served; a swectmeat made of the inspis- 
rated juice of fruit boiled with sugur.— 

Conserver, kon-sér'vér, n. One who con- 

serves or preserves, — Conservable, kon- 

sér'va-bl, a. That may be conserved.— 

Conservation, kon-sér-vá'shon, n. [L. con- 

servatio.] The act of conserving, preserv- 

ing, guarding, or protecting; preservation 
from loss, decay, injury, or violation.— 

Conservation of energy, the principle that 

rid or force is indestructible, the sum 
of all the energy in the universe being 
constant. — Conservational, kon -sér-vü'- 
shon-al, a, Tending to preserve; preserv- 

ative. — Conservatism, kon-sér'va-tizm, m. 

The political principles and opinions 

maintained by Conservatives, —Conserva- 

tive, kon-sér'va-tiv, a. Tending to pre- 
serve; preservative; inclining to keep up 
old institutions, customs, and the like; 
having a tendency to uphold and preserve 
entire the institutions of a country, both 
civil and ecclesiastical; opposed to radical 
changes or innovations; pertaining to the 
Conservatives or their paname n: One 
who aims to preserve from ruin, innova- 
tion, injury, or radical change; one of the 
political party tho professed object of 
which is to support and preserve all that 
is good in the existing institutions of 

& country, and to oppose undesirable 

changes; í „—Conservator, kon'str-vú- 

ter or kon-sér'va-tér, n. One who con- 
serves; one who preserves from injury or 
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violation; one appointed to conserve or 
watch over anything. — Conservatory, 
kon-sér'va-to-ri, a. Having the quality of 
preserving from loss, decay, or injury.— 
n. A large greenhouse for preserving Cx- 
otics and other tender plants. ` 

Consider, kon-sid'ér, v.t. [L. considero, to 
view attentively, to consider: originally 
(like contemplor) an augurial term—con, 
together, and sidus, sideris, a constella- 
tion.) To fix the mind on, with a view to 
a careful examination; to think on with 
care; to ponder; to study; to meditate on; 
to observe and examine; to regard with 
pity or sympathy, and hence relieve (the 
poor); to have regard or respect t0; to re- 
spect; to take into view or account, or 
have regard to, in examination, or in 
forming an estimate; to Judge to be; to 
reckon (to consider a man wise).—v.i. To 
think seriously, maturely, or carofali; to 
reflect. — Considerable, kon-sid'ér-a-bl, a. 
Worthy of consideration on nccount of its 
amount; more than a little; moderately 
large; somewhat important or valuable. 
— Considerably, kon-sid'ér-a-bli, adv. In 
n degree deserving notice; in a degree not 
tritling or unimportant. — Considerate, 
kon-sid’er-At, a. [L. consideratus.) Given 
to consideration or to sober retlection; 
circumspect; discreot; prudent; charac- 
terized by consideration or — lor 
another's circumstances and feclings; 
thoughtful or mindful of others, — Con- 
siderately, kon-sid’ér-iit-li, adv. In acon- 
eiderate manner. — Considerateness, kon- 
sid’ör-ät-nes, n. The state or quars y of 
being considerate, — Consideration, kon- 
rid'ér-h"^shon, n. [L. consideratio.] The 
act of considering; mental view; regard; 
notice; mature thought; serious deliber- 
ation; thouchtful, sympathetic, appreci- 
ative, or due regard or respect; contem- 
plation; meditation; some degree of im- 
portance or claim to notice or regard; 
motive of action; ground of conduct; 
ground offconclucding; reason; recompense 
or remuncration (colloq ).—In considera- 
tion of, in respect or regard of; in return 
for.— Considering, kon-sid’er-ing, prep. 
Having regard to; taking into account; 
making allowance for. - 

Consien, kon-sin', v.t. [L. consigno, to seal 
or sien—con, and signum, a sign, seal, or 
mark, "uo To give or hand over; to 
transfer or deliver overinto the possession 
of another or into a different state (to con- 
sign n body to the grave); to deliver or 
transfer in charge or trust; to intrust (ns 
goods to a factor for sale); to commit for 
permanent preservation (to consign to writ- 
ing). — Consignatary, kon-sig’na-ta-ri, n. 
One to whom any trust or business is con- 
signed —Consignation,i kon-sig-na’shon,n, 
Theactof consigning.—Consignature, kon- 
sig'na-tür,n. Joint signing or stamping.— 
Consignee, kon-si-n@’, m. The person to 
whom goods or other things are consi 
for sale or superintendence; a factor.— 
Consigner, Consignor, kon-ri'nér, kon-si- 
nor, n. The person who consigns.—Con- 
signment, kon-sin’ment,”. The actof con- 
signing; the act of sending off goods to an 
agent for sale; goods sent or delivered to 
a factor for sale. —— 

Consilience,t kon-sil‘i-ens, n. [L. con, to- 
gether, and salire, to leap.] Coincidence; 
concurrence, 1 > 

Consist, kon-sist’, v.i. [L. consisto—con, and 
sisto, to stand.) To hold together or Te- 
main fixed}; to be, exist, subsist{; tos 
or be; to be comprised or contained: fol- 
lowed by in; to be composed; to be made 
up: followed by of; to be compatible, con- 
sistent, or harmonious; toaccord: followed 
by with. — Consistence, Consistency, kon- 
sis’tens, kon-sis’ten-si, ». An indefinite 
degree of density or viscosity; agreement 
or harmony of all parts of a complex 
thing among themselves, or of tho same 
thing with itself at different times; cón- 
gmity, agreement, or harmony.— 
tent, kon-sis'tent, a. [L. consistens.] Hav- 
ing a certain substance or firmness; stand- 
ing in agreement; compatible; con / 
not contradictory or opposed; not out 
harmony with other acts or professions of 
the same person.—Consistently, kon-sig- * 
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pine, pin; 


nite, not. mive; 


tübe, tub, bull; 
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tent-li, adv. Ina consistent manner; in 
agreement; suitably or agreeably to one’s 
other acts or professions. 

Consistory, kon'sis-tor-i, n. [L. consistori- 
um, a place of assembly, a council. Cox- 
sisr.] A spiritual or ecclesiastical court: 
the court of a bishop for tho trial of 
ecclesiastical causes arising within the 
diocese; an assembly of prelates; the col- 
lege of cardinals at Rome; a solemn as- 
May or council; in some Reformed 
churches, an assembly or council of minis- 
tera and elders.—Consistorial, kon-sis-tö’- 
rial, a. Pertaining or relating to a con- 
sistory, or ecclesiastical court. 

Console, kon-201', v.t. — consoled, consoling. 
[L. consolor, to console—con, and solor, to 
comfort; akin solace.] Vo cheer the mindin 
distress or depression; to comfort; tosoothe; 
to solace,—Consolable, kon-sol'a-bl,a. Ca- 
mblo of receiving consolation.—Consola- 
ion, kon-söl-Ashon, n. [ L. consolatio.) The 
act of consoling; alleviation of misery or 
distress of mind; a comparative degree of 

M eme in distress or misfortune,spring- 
ing from any circumstance that abates the 
evil or supports and strengthens the mind, 
as hope, Joy, courage, and the like; com- 
fort of the mind; that which comforts or 
refreshes the spirits; the cause of comfort. 

—Consolatory, kon-sol'a-tor-i, a. Tonding 
to console or give comfort; refreshing to 
the mind; assuaging grief. —Consoler, kon- 
sol’ér, n. One that consoles. —Consoling, 
kon-sol'ing, a. Adapted to console or com- 


ort. 

Console, kon’söl, n. [Fr., perhaps from 
consolider, to consolidate.] A variety of 
bracket, either useful or ornamental; an 
ornamental bracket projecting from a 
wall, employed to support a cornice, bust, 
vase, or the like.—Console-table, a A 
table whose leaf or slab is supported by a 
bracket or console at cither end. 

Consolidate, kon-sol'id-it,v.t.—consolidated, 
consolidating. (i. consolido, consolidatum 
—con, and solidus, solid.] To make solid 
or compact; to harden or make dense and 
firm; to bring together into one close mass 
or body; to make firm or establish (power). 
—v.i, To grow firm and hard; to unite and 
become solid.—«a. Formed into a solid mass, 
Tenn.) — Consolidant, kon-sol’id-ant, a. 

ending to consolidate or make firm.—n. 

A medicine to unite the parts of wounded 
flesh. — Consolidated, kon-sol'id-üt-ed, p. 
ora. Made solid, hard, or compact; united. 
—Conaolidated funds,certain British funds 
at one time dealt with separately but 
afterwards united into one. — Consolida- 
tion, kon-sol'id-&"shon, n. The act of con- 
solidating; a making or process of becom- 
ing solid; the act of forming into a firm 
compact máss, body, or system. — Con- 
solidative, kon-sol'id-át-iv, a. Tending to 
consolidate. — Consols, kon'solz, m. pl. 
(Contr. for consolidated annuities.) A term 
used to denote a considerable portion of 
the public debt of Britain, more correctly 
known as the three per cent consolidated 
annuities, 

Consonance,Consonancy, kon'só-nans, kon'- 
sö-nan-si, n. [L. consonantia, from con- 
sono, to sound together—con, and sono, to 
sound, Sounp.] Accord or agreement of 
sounds; mus. an necord of sounds which 


organs of 
the openi 


vowels aro uttered. — Co 


on’sort, n. [I 
sora, . 4. consora—con, and 
den -] A partner; an intimate 
naut any vessel GA) a ‚wife or husband; 
other. On, compa 
ier. Queen consort, the wi pote king: 
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nssociate; to unite in company; to keep 
company: followed by with.—v.t.. To 
marry; to unite in company; to accom- 
pany. — Consortable,t kon-sort’a-bl, a. 
Suitable. 

Conspectus, kon-spek'tus, n. [L.] A com- 
prehensive view of a subject; an abstract 
or sketch. z 

Conspicuous, kon-spik'ü-us, a. [L. conspi- 
cuus, from conspicio, to look or Fee—con, 
and specio, to see. Srecies.) Obvious or 
prominent to the eye; easy to be seen; 
manifest; clearly or extensively known, 
perceived, or understood; eminent; dis- 
tinguished (conspicuous abilities). — Con- 
epicuously, kon-spik’ü-us-li, adv. Ina 
conspicuous manner; in a manner to be 
clearly seen; prominently; eminently; re- 
markably.—Conspicuousness, kon-spik’a- 
us-nes, n. The state of being conspicuous. 

Conspire, kon-spir’, v.i.—conspired, conspir- 
ing. LL. conspire, to plot—con, and spiro, 
to breathe; ht. to breathe together.) To 
agree by oath, covenant, or otherwise to 
commit a crime; to plot; to form a secret 
plot; to hatch treason; to agree, concur, 
or conduce to one end (circumstances con- 
spired to defeat the plan).—v.t. To plot; to 
plan; to devise; to contrive; to concur to 
produce.—Conspiracy, kon-spir'a-si, n. [L 
conspiratio, from conspire.) A secret com- 
bination of men for an evil purpose; an 
agreement or combination to commit some 
crime in concert; a plot; concerted treason. 
—Conspirant, kon-spr'rant, a. [L. conspi- 
rans.) Conspiring; plotting. [Shak.)— 
Conspirator, Conspirer, kon-spir'at-ér, 
kon-spi’rer, 1. One who cons res; one 
who engages in a plot to commit a crime, 
particularly treason. — Conspiring, kon- 
spring, €. Uniting or concurring to one 


ond, 

Constable, kun'sta-bl,n. [O.Fr. conestable, 
from L. comes stabuli, count of the stable.] 
An officer of high rank in several of the 
medieval monarchies; the keeper or gover- 
nor of a castle belonging to the king or 
to n great baron; now uua, a von 
officer; a police oflicer.—Constablery, kun’- 
sta-bl-ri, n. A body or jurisdiction of 
constables; a district in charge of a con- 
stable.—Constableship, kun’sta-bl-ship, n. 
The office of a constable.—Constabulary, 
kon-stab'ü-la ri, a. | Pertaining to con- 
stables; consisting of constables.—n. The 
body of constables of a district, city, or 
country. 

Constant, kon'stant, a. [L. constans, pp. 
of consto—con, and sto, to staud.] Not un- 
dergoing change; continuing the same; 
permanent; immutable; fixed or firm in 
mind, purpose, or principle; not easily 
swayed; firm or unchanging in affection 
or duty; faithful; true; loyal.—n. That 
which is not subject to change; math. a 
quantity which remains thesame through- 
out a problem.—Constantly, kon'stant-li, 
adv. irmly; steadily; invariably; con- 
tinually; perseveringly.—Constancy, kon’- 
stan-si,. [L. constantia. Fixedness; a 
standing firm; immutability; steady, un- 
shaken determination ; fixedness or firm- 
ness of mind under sufferings; steadiness 
in attachments; perseverance in enter- 

rise. 

onstantia, kon-stan'shi-a, n. A kind of 
wine, both white and red, from the farms 
around Constantia, Cape of Good Hope. 

Constellation, kon-stel-lä’shon, n. [L. con- 
stellatio—con, together, and stella, a star.] 
A group of the fixed stars to which a 
definite name has been given; an assem- 
pisse of splendours or excellences (a con- 
stellation of poctic genius). 

Consternation, kon-stér-ná'shon, n. [L. 
consternatio, from consterno — con, and 
sterno, to throw or strike down.] Aston- 
ishment; amazement or horror that con- 
founds the faculties, and incapacitates a 
person for consultation and execution; 
excessive terror, wonder, or surprise. 

Constipate, kon'sti-püt, v.t. — constipated, 
constipating. [L. constipo, constipatum, to 
crowd together—con, together, and GER 
to crowd, to cram.] To stop up by filling 
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a passage?; to make costive.—Consti 
tion, kon-sti-pä’shon, n. A state of the 
bowels in which the evacuations do not 
take pace as frequently as usual, or are 
very hard and expelled with culty; 
L. consti- 


costivences. 
Constituent, kon-stit/ü-ent, a. 
tuens, ppr. of constituo—con, and statuo, to 
n STATUE, —— Forming or ex- 
isting as an essential component or ingre- 
dient; composing, or making A as an es. 
sential part; component, elementary (the 
constituent parts of water); having the 
power of ER = appointing.—n. 
Une who or that which establishes or 
determines; that which constitutes or 
composes, as a part, or an essential part; 
an essential ingredient; one who elects or 
assists in electing another as his repre- 
sentative in a deliberative or administra- 
tive assembly; one who empowers an- 
other to transact business for him.—Con- 
stituency, kon-stit’ü-en-si, n. A body of 
constituents who appoint or elect 
to any office or employment, especially to 
municipal or parliamentary offices. 
Constitute, kon’sti-tüt, v.t. — constituted, 
constituting. [L. constituo, constitutum— 
con, and statuo, to set. STATUE, STATUTE.] 
To settle, fix, or enact; to establish; to 
form or compose; to make up; tor a 
thing what it is; to appoint, depute, or 
elect to an office or employment; to make 
and empower.—Constituter, kon'sti-tüt- 
ér,n. One who constitutes or appoints,— 
Constitution, kon-sti-tQ’shon, n. The act 
of constituting, enacting, establishing, or 
appointing; the peculiar structure and 
connection of parts which makes or char- 
acterizes a system or body; natural con- 
dition of the human body as regards gen- 
eral health or strength; the established 
form of government in a state; a system 
of fundamental rules, principles, and or- 
dinances for the government of a state or 
nation; a particular law, ordinance, or re- 
gulation made by the authority of any 
superior, civil or ecclosiastical,—Consti- 
tutional, kon.sti-tü'shon-al, a. Pertain- 
ing to a constitution; connected with the 


constitution, or natural condition of body 
or mind; consistent withthe constitution 
of a state; authorized by the constitution 
or fundamental rules of a government; 
legal; based on a settled constitution pro- 
pom ultimately from the people.—n. 
“A Wa 
Constitutionalism, kon-sti-tf’shon-al-izm, 
n. The theory or —— of constitu- 


taken for health and exerciso.— 


tional rule or authority; constitutional 
prine adherence to a constitution.— 
onstitutionalist, Constitu - 
sti-tü^shon-al-ist, kon-sti-tQ'shon-ist, n. 
An adherent to the constitution of govern- 
ment; an upholder of the constitution of 
his country.—Constitutionality, kon.sti- 
tü’shon-al”i-ti,n. The state of being con- 
stitutional. — Constitutionalize, kon-sti- 
tü'shon-aliz, v.i. To take a walk for 
health and exercise. [Colo] E 
tionally, kon.sti-tü'shon-al-li, adv. In a 
constitutional manner; in — 
with a national constitution; in accord- 
ance with the constitution of mind or 
body; naturally. — Constitutive, kon'sti- 
tüt-iv, a. Forming, com ng. enacting, 
or establishing; constitu ngi tituting. 
—Constitutively, kon'sti-tüt-iv-li, adv. In 


Constrain, kon-strán', v.t. [O.Fr. constrain- 
dre, Fr. contraindre, from L. constringo, 


urge with a 
the effects to e to necessitate; to con- 
fine by force; 
confine, bind.— Constraina 

na-bl, a. Capable of being constrained; 
liable to constraint or to restraint.—Con- 
strained, kon-stründ', a. With a certain 
constraint or want of freedom; with a 
feeling of something checking (to speak 
in a constrained tone). —Constrainedly 
kon-strä'ned-li, adv. In a constrained 
manner; with constraint; by compulsion. 

onstrainer, k ` 


constrains. — . e 
A constraining, compelling,or restraining; 


ch, a 
Chain; ch, Sc. loch; ggo; jjob; ù, Fr.ton; ngising; Yu, then; th, thin; w,wigi wh, whig; zh, azuro. 
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force: compulsion; restraint; confinement; 
feeling of feserve or being kept in check. 

Constrict, kon-strikt’, e.f. [L. constringo, 

m. CowsrRAIN,] To draw to- 
gether; to cramp; to contract or cause to 
shrink: said of canals, &c., of the body.— 

Constriction, kon-strik'shon,n. The state 
of being constricted or drawn together as 
by some spasm, as distinguished from 
compression or the pressure of extraneous 
bodies — Constrictive, kon-strik’tiv. a, 
Tending to contract or compress,—Con- 
strictor, kon-strik’tér, m. That which 
draws together or contracts; a muscle 
which draws together or closes an orifice 
of the body; one of the larger class of ser- 
pents which envelop and crush their 
prey in their folds, — Constringe, kon- 
strinj', v.t.—constringed, constringing. To 
strain into a narrow compass; to constrict. 

gent, kon-strin'jent, a. Having 
the quality of constringing. 

Construct, kon-strukt’, pt [L. construo, 
construetum—con, and struo, to pile up. 
Structure] To put together the parts 
of in their proper place and order; to 
build up; to erect; to form; to form by 
the mind. — Constructer, Constructor, 
kon-struk' tér, n. One who constructs or 
frames.— Construction, kon-struk'shon, n. 
[L. construetio.] The ace of building, de- 
vising or forming; fabrication; the form 
of building; the manner of putting to- 

ther the parts; structure; conformation; 
the arrangement and connection of words 
in a sentence; syntactical arrangement; 
attributed sense or meaning to language; 
explanation; interpretation; the manner 
of describing a figure or problem in geo- 
metry for the purpose of any demonstra- 
tion.—Constructional, kon-struk'shon-al 
a. Pertaining to construction; deduced 
from construction or interpretation. — 
Constructive, kon-struk'tiv, a. Pertain- 
ing to construction or building; having 
ability to construct; created or deduce 
by construction or mode of interpretation. 
—Constructively, kon-struk'tiv-li, adv. 
In a constructive manner; by way of con- 
struction or interpretation; by fair infer- 
ence. — Constructivenezs, kon-struk'tiv- 
nes.n. Stateof being constructive; phren. 

a faculty supposed to produce construc- 

tive power. 

Construe, kon'etrü, v.t.—construed, constru- 
ing. UL. construo. Coxstrucr.] To ar- 
Fence words so that their grammatical 

E and meaning are apprehended; 

to analyse grammatically; as applied to a 

foreign language, to translate; to inter- 
pret or draw a certain meaning from; to 
explain (to conatrue actions wrongly). 

Consubstantial, Co tantiate, kon-sub- 
stan'shal, kon-sub-stan'shi-&t, a. IL. 
consubstantialis—con and substantia. Sun- 
STANCE.] Having: the same substance or 
essence; coessential, — Consubstantinlinm 
kon-sub-stan'shal-izm,n. The doctrine of 
consubstantiation. — Consubstantialist, 
kon-sub-stan'shi-al-ist, n. One who believes 
in consubstantiation.—Consubstantiality, 
kon-sub-stan’shi-al"li-ti, n. The quality 
of being consubstantial ; the existence of 
moro than one in the same substance; 

participation of the same nature. — Con- 

gubstantially, kon-sub-stan'shi-al-li, adv. 

In a consu tial manner. — Consub- 

stantiate,! kon-sub-stan’shi-ät, v.t. and f. 

—consubstantiated, consubstantiating. To 

unite in one common substance or nature, 

ed. — Doneaberent > 
e 


or regard as ro unit 

tion, kon-eub-stan'shi - "shon, | n. 
union of the body of our blessed Saviour 
with tho sacramental elements; impan- 
Consuetude,! kon’swc-tüd, n. [L. consuc- 
tudo, custom. Creton.) arom: usage. 
—Consuetudinal, Cons 


custom i 
Consul, kon’sul, n. 
soar) TAN ihe gs cio magi 
trates ee the —— lie. 


ancient Rom blic, in- 
vested with legal authority for one year; 


[| 


the title given to the three supreme magis- 
trates of the French republic after the dis- 
solution of the Directory in 1799; a person 
commissioned by a sovereign or state to 
reside in a foreign country as an agent or 
representative, to protect the interests (es- 
pecially the commercial interests) of his 
own country.—Consulage, kon'sul-üj, n... A 
dut E paid by merchants for the protection 
of their commerce abroad.— Consular, kon’- 
súl-ér, a. Pertaining to a consul.—Consul- 
ate, kon'sül-&t, n. [L. consulatus.] The 
office orjurisdiction of a consul; the official 
dwelling or residence of a consul; consular 
:overnment.—Consulship, ER n. 
"he office of a consul, or the term o his 
oflice.—Consul-general, n. A chief consul 
having other consuls under him. _ 

Consult, kon-sult’, v.i. UL, consulto, intens, 
from consulo, to consult.] To seek the 
opinion or advice of another; to take coun- 
sel tozether; to deliberate in common. — 

' Consult, kon-sult', v.t. To ask advice of; 
to seek the opinion of asa guide to one's 
own judgment; to have recourse to for in- 
formation or instruction; to regard or have 
reference or respect to, in judging or act- 
ing (to consult one's safety, one's means). 
—Consultary, kon-sult'a-ri, a. Relating to 
consultation, — Consultation, kon-sul-tii’- 
shon, n. Theact of consulting; delibera- 
tion of two or more persons with a view 
to some decision; a meeting of experts, as 
physicians or counsel, to consult about a 
specific case.—Consultative, kon-sult'at-iv, 
a. Having the —— of consulting or 
deliberating; deliberative: often opposed 
to executive. — Consulter, kon-sult'ér, n. 
One who consults.— Consulting, kon-sult’- 
ing, a. In the practice of giving advice; 
making the giving of advice one's business 
(a consulting barrister); used for consulta- 
tions (consulting room).—Consultive,t kon- 
sultiv, a. Determined by consultation; 
deliberate. 

Consume, kon-süm', v.£.—consumed, consum- 
ing. [L. consumo, to take wholly or com- 
pletely—con, intens., and sumo, to take, 
seen also in assume, resume, &c.] Todestroy 
by separating the component parts and 
annihilating the form of the substance, as 
hy fire or by eating; to destroy by dissipat- 
ing or by use; to expend; to waste; tospend; 
to pass (Lime); to waste slowly; to bring to 
ruin.—v.t. To waste away slowly; to be ex- 
hausted. — Consumable, kon-süm'a-bl, a 
That may be consumed destroyed, dissipat- 
ed, or wasted.—Consumer, kon-süm'ér, n. 
One whoorthat which consumes; pol. econ. 
one who uses commodities as distinguished 
from the producer of them.—Consuming, 
kon-süm'ing, p. and a. Burning; wasting; 
destroying. — Consumingly, kon-süm’ing- 
li; adv. In a consuming manner, — Con- 
sumption, kon-sum'shon, n. [L. consump- 
tio.) The nct of consuming, or state of 
being consumed; a using up or wasting 
away; med, a wasting disease affecting 
the lungs, and attended with a hectic 
fever, cough, &c.; a decline; pol. econ. the 
use or expenditure of the products of in- 
dustry, or of all things having an exchang- 
able value.—Consumptive, kon-sum'tiv, a. 
Consuming, wasting, or exhausting; hav- 
ing tho quality of consuming or dissipat- 
ing; affected with or having a tendency to 
the disease consumption.--Consumptively, 
kon-sum’tiv-li, adv. In a consumptive 
manner, — Consumptiveness, kon-sum'tiv- 
nes, n. A state of being consumptive or 
a tendency to consumption. 

Consumedly, kon-süm’ed-li, adv.  (Con- 
sumed formerly had sense of deuced, con- 
founded.) Greatly; hugely; deucedly. 

Consummate, kon’sum-ät, v.t. — consum- 
mated, consummating. (li. consuinmo, con- 
summatus—con, and summa, sum. Sum.) 
To finish by completing what was in- 
tended; to perfect; to bring or carry to the 
utmost point or degree; to make com- 
Dee (kon-sum’ät). Complete; per- 

um * e remate e a rd e 7 
grec; thorough.— y.kon-sum’- 
át-i, adv. Completely: ectly. — Con- 
summation, kon-sum-ü'shon, n. [I. con- 
summatio.| Completion; end; termination; 
perfection of a work, process, or scheme. 

—Consummative, kon-sum’at-iv, a. Per- 


taining to consummation; consummating; 


nal. 

Contabescence, kon-ta-bes'ens, m. con- 
tahesco,to waste away gradually.) At rophy; 
consumption; a shrivelled up condition 
the anthers of certain plants. — Conta- 
bescent, kon-ta-bes'ent, a. Wasting away. 

Contact, kon'takt, n. LL. contactus, from 
contingo, contactum, to touch —con, an 
tango (root tag), to touch, whence also E. 
tact, tangent, &c.] A touching; touch; stato 
of being so near as to touch.—Contactual, 
kon-tak'tü-al, a. Pertaining to contact; 
implying contact. ` e 

Contagion, kon-tä’jon, 1. [L. contagio— 
con, and root fag. Contact] The com- 
munication of a disease by contact, direct 
or indirect; that excessivelysubtle matter 
which proceeds from a diseased person or 
body, and communicates the disease to 
another person; infection; that which pro- 
pagates mischief (the contagion of vice); 
pestilential intluence.—Contagioned, kon- 
ta’ jond, «. Affected by contagion. e 
tagium, kon-ti’ji-um, x. That which car- 
riesthe infectious element in diseases from 
one person to another.—Contagious, kon- 
tàjus, a. Containing or generating con- 
tazion; communicated by contagion or 
contact; catching; containing contagion; 
containing mischief that may »ro- 
pagated; spreading from one to another, 
or exciting like affections in others (con- 
tagious fear).—Contagiously, kon-tü'jus-li, 
adv, By contagion.—Contagiousness, kon. 
tii'jus-nes, 7. 

Contain, kon-tän’, v.t. [L. contineo—con, 
and teneo, to hold, seen also in attain, re- 
tain, tenant, tempt, &e.] To hold within 
fixed limits; to comprehend; to comprise; 
to include; to hold or be capable of wll, 
ing; to comprise, as a writing; to have for 
contents.— To contain one's self, to restrain 
one's feelings or prevent them showin 
themselves. — Containable, kon-tä’na-bl, 
a. Capable of being contained or com. 
prised. — Containant, Container, kon-ta’- 
nant,kon-tä’ner,n. One who,or that which, 
contains, A 

Contaminate, kon-tam’in-ät, v.t. — contam- 
inated, contaminating., [L. contamino, CON- 
taminatum, from contamen, contact, con- 
tamination, contr. for contagimen, from 
root of fango, to touch. CONTAGION, CON- 
TACT.] To defile; to pollute: usually ina 
figurative sente; to sully; to tarnish; to 
tuint.—Contaminable, kon-tam'in-t-bl, a, 
Capable of being contaminated, — Con- 
tamination, kon tam^in-&^shon, n, The 
act of contamination; what contaminates; 

ollution; defilement; taint.— Contamina- 
ive, kon-tam^n-àt-iv, a. Adapted to con- 
taminate. 

Contango, kon-tang’gö, m. In stock-ex- 
change transactions, a sum of money paid 
to a seller for accommodating a buyer, by 
carrying the engagement to pay the price 
of shares bought over to the next account 
day. BACKWARDATION, 

Contemn, kon-tem’, v.t. [L.contcmno, Con- 
temptum, to despise (whence also contem 
—con, intens., and mno, to despise.) 
despise; to consider and treat as mean and 
despicable ; to scorn; to reject with dis- 
dain.—Contemner, kon-tem'ér, n. One who 
contemns; n despiser; a £corner, 

Contemplate, kon-tem’plät, v.t. — contem- 
plated, contemplating. 11. contemplor, cone 
templatus, to mark out a femplum, to view 
attentively, contemplate — con, 
plum, the space marked out by the augur 
as that within which the omens shoul 
observed. "lexrLE.] To view or consider 
with continued attention; to study; to 
meditate on; to consider or have in view 
in reference to a future act or event; toin- 
tend.—».i. To think studiously; to study; 
to muse; to meditate.—Con plan ,1 kon- 
tem’plant, a. Contemplative, — Con 
plation, kon-tem-pli’shon, n. [L. contem- 
platio.] The act of contemplating; medi- 
tation; continued attention of the m 
to a particular subject; a looking for- 
ward to the doing or happening of some- 
thing; expectation.—Contemplative, kon- 
tem’plät-iv, a. Given to contemplation, 
or continued application of the mini toa 
subject; thoughtful; meditative; having 
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Contend, kon-tend', v.i. 
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the power of thought or meditation (the 
contemplative faculty).—Contemplatively, 
kon-tem’plät-iv-li, adv. With contempla- 
tion; thoughtfully. — Contemplativeness, 
kon-tem’plät-iv-nes, n. State of being con- 
templative. — Contemplator, kon-tem’- 
A ca pi n. One who contemplates. , 
ontemporary, Cotemporary, kon-tem’pö- 
ra-ri, ko-tem’pö-ra-ri, a. [L. con, and tem- 
pua, temporis, time.] Living, existing, or 
occurring at the same time: of persons 
and things.—2, Ono who lives at the same 
time with another. [Contemporary is the 
commoner spelling and the one that is in 
accordance with analogy.] — Contempo- 
rariness, kon-tem'po-ra-ri-nes, n. State of 
being contemporury.—Contemporaneity, 
kon-tem'po-ra-nào"i-ti,n. State of being con- 
temporaneous ; contemporariness, — Con- 
temporaneous, kon-tem'po-rá"ne-us, a. (L. 
contemporaneus. ] Contemporary: most 
commonly of things.—Contemporancous- 
ly, kon-tem'po-ra"né-us-li, adv. At the 
same time with some other event. — Con- 
temporancousness, kon-tem'po-ràá" né-us- 
nes, n. Contemporaneity. 
Contempt, kon-temt', n. [In contemptus, 
from contemno. CosrEMN.] The feeling 
that causes us to consider and treat some- 
thing as mean, vile, and worthless; dis- 
dain; scorn for what is mean; the state of 
being despised; law, disobedience to the 
rules or orders of a court, or a disturb- 
ance of its proceedings. — Contempti- 
* bility, kon-tem'ti-bil"i-ti, n. Quality of 
being contemptible.—Contemptible, kon- 
tem'ti-bl, a. (L. conteiptililis.] Worthy 
of contempt; deserving scorn or disdain; 
despicable; mean; vile; despised or ne- 
glected from insignificance —— — 
plant). .. Contemptible, deserving of being 
scorned or looked down upon from mean- 
ness or worthlessness; despicable, implies 
a stronger feeling, scorn, and loathing, 
often on moral grounds; paltry or pitiful, 
too insignificant to waken any active fecl- 
ing.—Contemptibleness,kon-tem'ti-bl-nez, 
n, The stato of being contemptible.— 
Contemptibly, kon-tem'ti-bli, adv. In a 
contemptible manner; meanly; in à man- 
ner deserving of contempt. — Contemp- 
tuous, kon-tem'tü:us, a. Manifesting or 
expressing contempt or disdain; scornful; 
apt to despise; hacghty; insolent. — Con- 
temptuously, kon-tém'tà-us-li, adv. Ina 
contemptuous mannier; with scorn or dis- 
dain; despitefully. — Contemptuousness, 
kon-tem'tü-us-nes, 2. Disposition to con- 
tempt; scornfulness; Laughtiness, 

i. LL. contendo, to 
strive, contend—con, intens., md tondo, 
stretch; whence E. fena; tent, attend, pre- 
tend; root also in tender.) To strive; to 
struggle in opposition: absolutely, or with 
against or with preceding an object; to use 
earnest efforts to obtain, cr to defend and 
preserve: with for before the object; to 
strive in debate; to wrangie.—Contender, 
kon-ten'dér, n. One who contends; n com- 
batant; a champion. — Contending, kon- 
ten'dinz, p and a. Striving; struggling 
in opposition; debating; quarrelling; clash- 
ing; opposing; rival (contending cluims).— 
Contention, kon-ten'shon, n. LL. contentio] 
The act of contending; contest, struggle, 
or strife; strife in words; debate; angry 
contest; quarrel; controversy; competi- 
tion; emulation; a point tha a person 
maintains, or the argument in support of 
it. — Contentious, kon-ten'shus, a. [Fr. 
contenticux.] Apt to contend; given to 
angry debate; quarrelsome; perverse; re- 
lating to or characterized by contention 
or strife; involving contention. — Conten- 
tiously, kon-ten'shus-li, adv. In n con- 
tentious manner.—Contentiousness, kon- 
ten'shus-nes, n. Tho state or quality of 


GE contentious; a disposition to con- 


Content, kon-tent’, o. [L 
x) x „id. . contentus 
contineo, to contain — con, and. tenon to 
re A TANI Having a mind at peace; 
satisfied, so As not to repine, object, or op- 
pose; not disturbed ; contented : cas 
Content and nm-conlent, words | IT 
Mouse of Lone nt are expressed in the 
só used dn th yraswerin to the ay and 
© House of Aosta AT 


= i eh, Se. loch; g, go; 


j, Job; 


To make content; to quiet, so as to stop 
complaint or opposition; to appease; to 
make eagy in any situation; to please or 
gratify.—n. The state of being contented; 
contentment.—n. (kon-tent' or kon'tent). 
That which is contained; the thing or 
things held, included, or comprehended 
within a limit or line; geom. the area or 
—— of matter or space included in 
certain lines. [Usually in the pl.]— Table 
of contents, a summary or index of all the 
matters treated in a book. — Contented, 
kon-tent'ed, a. Satisfied with what one 
has or with one's circumstances; ensy in 
mind; not complaining, opposing, or de- 
manding more.—Contentedly, kon-tent’- 
ed-li, adv. In a contented manner; quiet- 
ly; without concern.—Contentedness, kon- 
- tent'ed-nes, n. State of being contented. 
— Contentment, kon-tent'ment, n. [Fr. 
cont;ntement.] The state or feeling of 
being contented; content; a resting or 
satistaction of mind without disquiet or 
craving for something else; acquiescence 
in one's own circumstances. .". Contentment 
is passive, satisfaction is active. The for- 
mer implies the absence of fretting or 
craving, the latter an active feeling of 
ıleusure. 
ontention, &c, Under Coxrenp. 
Conterminous, kon-tér'min-us, a. [L. con- 


together—on, and teneo. Contarx.] An 
arbitrary term applied to a —— 
tract of land of great extent; one of the 
geat divisions of the land on the globe.— 

ntinental, kon-ti-nent'al, a. Pertaining 
or relating to a continent; of or belong- 
ing to the continent of Europe, as 


ished from Britain. e E 
fabitant of a continent. ` Also Continen- 


mercem on ee mn contin: 
ontingen on-tin' n. [L. i 
gens, ppr. of contingo—to fall or happen to 


—con, and tango, to touch. Coxracr.] The 
quality of being contingent; possibil- 
ity of happening or comin se Me 
tuitousness; something that may happen; 
a possible occurrence; a fortuitous event, 
or ono which may occur. Also Con 
gence, kon-tin'jens,— Contingent,/kon-tin'- 
Jent, a. Possibly occurring; liable to 
occur; not determinable by any certain 
rule; accidental; casual; dependent upon 
what is undetermined or unknown; de- 
pendent upon the happening of somet 
elec.—Contingent, kon-tin'jent, n. A con- 
tingency}; a quota or suitable proportion, 
as of troops furnished for some joint enter- 
‚riso.—Contingently, kon-tin'jent-li, adv. 
nacontingent manner.—Contingentness, 
.kon-tin'jent-nes, n, The state of being 
contingent. 


terminus—con, nnd terminus, a border.] | Continue, kon-tin'ü, v.i. —continued, eon- 


Terminating at a common point; j 
common boundaries or limits; touching 
nt the boundary. 
térmi-nus. 
Contest, kon-test’, v.t. [Fr. contester, from 
L. eontestari, to call to witness, to call 
witnesses—con, together, and testis, a wit- 
ness. Derrst.] To make a subject of con- 
tention or dispute; to enter into astruggle 
for; to struggle to defend; to controvert; 
to oppose; to call in question; to dispute 
(statements).—v.i.{ To strive; to contend: 


having 


for victory, superiority, or in defence; 
struggle in arms; dispute; debate; contro- 
versy; strife in argument, — Contestable, 
kon-tes'ta-bl, a. Capable of being dis- 
puted or debated; disputable; controvert- 
ible.—Contestableness,t kon-tes'ta-bl-nes, 
n.—Contestant,} kon-tes'tant, n. One who 
contests.— Contested, kon-test'ed, p. and 

a. Disputed; fought; litigated. 

Context, kon'tekst, n. [L. contertus, con- 
nection, from contexo —cón, and tezo, to 
weave. The parts of a book or other 
writinz which immediately precede or 
follow a sentence quoted.—Contextural, 
kon-teks'tür-al, a. Pertaining to contex- 
ture. — Contexture, kon-teks'tür, 2, The | 
manner of interweaving several parts into 
one body; the disposition and union of the 
constituent parts of a thing with respect to 
each other; constitution.—Contextured,t 
kon-teks'türd, a. - Woven; formed into 
texture. > 

Conticent,t kon’ti-sent, a. [L. conticens, 
conticentia, ppr. of conticeo—con, together, 
and taceo, to be silent.] Silent; hushed; 
quiet: said of a number of persons. 
Contiguous, kon-tig’Q-us,a. (L. contiouus 
—con, and fango, to touch. Contact.) Situ- 
ated so as to touch; meeting or joining nt 
the surface or border; close together; neigh- 
bouring; bordering or adjoining.—Contt- 
guity, kon-ti-gf'i-ti,n. The state of being 
contiguous; closeness of situation or place; 
a linking together, as of a series of ob- 
jects, —Contiguously, kon-tig'ü-us-li, adv. 
In a contiguous manner; without inter- 
vening space.—Contiguousness, kon-tig’ü- 
us-nes, a. The state or quality of being 
contiguous; contiguity. 

Continence, Continency, kon'ti-nens, kon’- 
ti-nen-si, n. [L. continentia, from con- 
tineo, to hold or withhold. Conran.) The 
restraint which a person imposes upon his 
desires and passions; the restraint of the 
passion for sexual enjoyment; forbearance 
of lewd pleasures; chastity. — Continent, 
kon'ti-nent, a. [L. continens.] Refraining 
from sexual commerce; chaste; also mo- 
derate or temperate in general, — Conti- 
nontly, kon'ti-nent-li, adv, In a conti- 
nent manner; chastely. 

Continent, kon'ti-nent, n. [Is continens, à. 
continent or mainland, lit. land holding 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Also Coterminous, kö- | 


| 
followed by with,—n. (kon'test). Astruggle 


an, then; th, thin; 


tinuing. [L. continuo, to carry on, to keep 
on, continue, from confinuus, unbroken, 
continuous—con, together, and teneo, to 
hold. Cosrars.] To remain in a state or 
place; to abide for any time — 
to last; to endure; to be permanent; 
persevere; to be steadfast or constant in 
any course.—v.t. To protract or lengthen 
out; not to cease from or to terminate; to 
extend; to make longer; to persevere in; 
not to cease to do or use; to suffer or cause 
to remain as before. — Continuable kon- 
tin'ü-a-bl,a. Capable of being continued. 
—Continual, kon-tin’ü-al, a. . Contin- 
uel; L. continuus] Proceeding without 
interruption or cessation; not intermit- 
ting; unceasing; of frequent recurrence; 
often repeated; incessant. Syn. under 
Coxrıxvous.—Continually, kon-tin'0-al-li, 
adv, Without pause or cessation; unceas- 
ingly; very often; in repeated succession; 
from time to time. Syn. under Coxrixvc- 
ousLY. — Continuance, kon-tin’ü n. 
The state of continuing or remaining in a 
particular state or course; permanence, as 
of habits, condition, or abode; a state of 
lasting; constancy; perseverance; dura- 
tion; the act of continuing; continuation. 
Syn. under Continvation.—Continuation, 
kon-tin'a-4"shon,n. LL. continuatio.] The 
act of continuing or prolonging; extension 
or carrying on to a further point; the por- 
tion continued or extended; a prolongation 
or extension... Continuation 1s the act of 
continuing (also the part prolonged), con- 
tinuance the state of — — 
uative, kon-tin'0-it-iv, a. Tending tocon- 
tinue, extend, prolong. or persist.--1. What 
is continuative.—Continuator, Continuer, 
kon-tin'ü-üt-ér, kon-tin'0-ér, n. One who 
oc that which eon] one who carries 
orward anythin a begun 
by anothers Continued, kon-tin'üd, p. 
anda. Protracted or extended; p 
without cessation; unceasing.— 
fraction, one whose denominator is an in- 
teger with a fraction, which latter fraction 
has for its denominator an integer with a 
fraction, and so on.—Continuing, kon-tin'- 
fi-ing, p. and a. Abiding; lasting; endur- 
ing; permanent.—Continuity, kon-ti-nü'i- 
ti, n. [L.continuitas.] Connection uninter- 
rupted; cohesion; elose union of parts; un- 
broken texture.-- Continuous; kon-tin'n-us, 
a. (L.continuua.] Joined without interven- 
ing space or time; proceeding from some- 
thing else without interruption or without 
apparent interruption; uninterrupted; un- 
broken... Continuous means unbroken, un- 
interrupted; continual does not imply 
unceasing continuity, but the habitual O! 
repeated renewals of an act, state, &c. 
Perpetual is continuous with the idea of 
Inst ingr.ess.—Continuously, kon-tin'Q-us- 
li, adv. Ina continuous manner; in con- 
tinuation; without interruption. .. Con- 
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tinuously, like its adjective, denotes un- 

ken continuity, continually close suc- 
cession. — Continuousness, kon-tin’ Q-us- 
nes, n. State or quality of being continu- 


ous. 

Contort, kon-tort’, pt [L. conforqueo, con- 

tortum, to twist—con, intens., and torqueo, 

tortum, to twist, whence also torture, tor- 
ment, extort, £c.] To twist together; to 
bend or curve in irregular forms; to 

writhe.—Contortion, kon-tor'shon, n. [L. 

contortio.] The act of contorting, or state 

of being contorted; a twist or twisting; a 

writhing, especially spasmodic writhing; 

^ Wry motion or position; med. a twisting 
or wresting of a limb or member of the 

ly out of its natural situation.—Con- 
tortionist, kon-tor'shon-ist, n. An acrobat 
who practises contortions of the Boar 

Contortious, kon-tor'shus, a. Affected by 

contortions, 

Contour, kon-tér’, n. [Fr. confour—con, and 
tour, a turn, revolution, turner’s lathe, 
from L. tornus, Gr. tornos, a lathe; hence 
also Fr. tourner, E. turn.] The outline of 
n figure or body; the liue that defines or 
bounds a soli body; the periphery con- 
sidered as distinct from the object.—v.t. 
To delineste or draw by the contour. 
Contraband, kon'tra-band, a. [Fr. contre- 
bande—It. contra, against, and bando, a 
proclamation, a ban. ` Das 1 Prohibited 
or excluded by proclamation, law, or 
treaty.—Contraband goods are such as are 
prohibited to be imported or exported, 
either by the lawsof a particular kingdom 
orstate, or by the law of nations, or by 
special treatics.—n. Illegal or prohibited 
traffic; articles prohibited to be imported 
or exported, — Contrabandism, kon'tra- 
band-izm, n. Trafficking in contraban 
goods; smuggling.—Contrabandist, kon’- 
ar n. One whodeals in contra- 

n 8. 

Contrabasso, kon-tra-bas’sö, n. [It.] The 
largest of the violin speciesof instruments, 
of which it forms the lowest bass: usually 
called the double-bass. 

Contract, kon-trakt”, pt [Fr. contracter, 
L. contraho, contractum — con, and traho, 

to draw, whence also tract, treat, trace, 

train, &c.] To draw together or closer; to 
draw into a less compass, either iu length 
or breadth; to abridge, narrow, lessen; to 
wrinkle; to betroth or affiance; to bring 
on, incur, acquire (vicious habits, debts 
to shorten »y omission of a letter or syl- 
lablo.—v.i. To be drawn together; to De- 
come shorter or narrower; to shrink; to 
; to maken mutual agreement ns 
between two or more persons. —n. (kon, 
trakt). An agreement or mutual promise 
upon lawful consideration or cause which 
binds the parties to a performance; a bar- 
gain; a compact; the act by which a man 
and womanare betrothed cach tothe other; 
the writing which contains the agreement 

of parties.—Contracted, kon-trakt'ed, a. 

Narrow in scope or ideas; limited; mean 

(contracted views). — Contractedly, kon- 

trakt'ed-li, adv. 1n a contracted manner. 

—Contractedness, kon-trakt'ed-nes,n. The 

state of being contracted; narrowness; 

meanness.—Contractibility, Contractible- 
ness, kon-trakt’i-bil”i-ti, kon-trakt’i-bl- 


nes, n. Quality of being contractible.— 
Con le, kon-trakt'i-bl, a. Capable 
of contraction.—Contractile, kon-trakt'il, 


a. Tending to contract; having the power 
of shortening or of drawing into smaller 
dimensions,—Contractility, kon-trakt-il'- 
i-ti,n. The inherent quality or force b 
which bodies shrink or contract; physiol. 
that vital property which gives to certain 
mM the power of contracting.—Contrac- 
kon-trak'shon, n. [L. contractio.] The 
uct of contracting, drawing together, or 
shrinkinz; the act of shortening, narrow- 
ing, or lessening dimensions by causing 
the partsto ap h nearer toeach other; 
the state of being contracted: an abbrevi- 
ation employed with the view of saving 
labour in writing, as reed. for received; 
the shortening of a word by the omission 
of one or more letters or Leger 


tractive, kon- ‚a. ding to con- 
tract.— Con — — Ono 


who contracts; one of the parties to a 


Fite, far, fat, fall; mt, met, her; 





pine, pin; 


gain; one who covenants to do anything 

or another; one who contracts to perform 
any work or service, or to furnish supplies, 
at à certain price or mite. 

Contradict, kon-tra-dikt’, v.f. [L. contra- 
dico, contradictwin — contra, and dico, to 
speak, whence diction, &c.] To assert not 
to be so, or to assert to be the contrary to 
what has been asserted; to meet (a person, 
an assertion) with a statement quite 
different or opposite; to deny; to be 
directly contrary to. — Contradictable, 
kon-tra-lik'ta-bl, a. Capable of being 
contradicted; deniable; disputable. — 
Contradicter, kon-tra-dik'tér, n. One 
who contradicts or denies, — Contra- 
diction, kon-tra-dik*shon, n. [L. contra- 
dictio.) The act of contradicting; an 

* assertion of the contrary to what has been 
said or affirmed; denial; contrary declar- 
ation; direct opposition or repugnancy ; 
inconsistency with itself; incongruity or 
contrariety of things, words, thoughts, or 
propositions; the person who, orthing that, 
contradicts or is inconsistent with him, 
her, or its self.—Contradictious, kon-tra- 
dik'shus, a. Contradictory; given to contra- 
dict.—Contradictive,; kon-tra-dik'tiv, a 
Contradictory; inconsistent.—Contradic- 
torily, kon-tra-dik'tor-i-li, adv. In a con- 
tradictory manner; in a manuer inconsist- 
ent with itself. —Contradictoriness, kon- 
tra-dik'tor-i-nes, n. Thestate or character 
of being contradictory; contraricty in as- 
sertion or effect.—Contradictory, kon-tra- 
dik'tor-i, a. Contradicting; given to con- 
tradict; aflirming the contrary; implying 
n denial of what has been asserted; incon- 
sistent with one another; directly oppo- 
site, —n. A prorosston which denies or 
opposcs another in all its terms. 

Contradistinction, kon'tra-dis-tingk"shon, 
n. Distinction by opposite qualities or cha- 
racteristics; 2 setting or bringing (terms, 
notions) into contrast or opposition.—Con- 
tradistinctive, kon'tra-dis-tingkt"iv, a. 
Having the quality of, or characterized 
by, contradistinction; opposite in quali- 
ties.—n. A mark of contradistinction. — 
Contradistinguish,kon'tra-dis-ting"gwish; 
v.t. To distinguish or set distinctly for- 
ward, not merely by different but by oppo- 
site qualities: used of ideas, terms, &c 

Contraindicate, kon-tra-in‘di-kit, v.t. ori. 
—contraindicated, contraindicating. Toin- 
dicate, suggest, or point to something 
contrary or opposite, — Contraindicant, 
Contraindication, kon-tra-in'di-kant, kon- 
aer GER MUR n. What contraindi-, 
cates. 

Contrajerva, kon-tra-yér’va, n. CONTRA- 


YENVA. 
Contralto, kon-tralto, n. [It] Mus. the 
lowest voice of a woman or boy, called also 
the Alto; generally a female voice below 
the mezzo soprano and soprano; also tlie 
counter-tenor; the person who sings with 
this voice.—a. Pertaining to, or possessed 
of the quality of, contralto. ` 
Contraposition, kon'tra-po-zi"shon, n. A 
pos over against; opposite position. 
ontrapuntal, —— a. Pertain- 
ing tocounterpoint.—Contrapuntist, kon- 
— n. One skilled in counter- 
»oint. , - 
ontrary, kon'tra-ri, a. [L. contrarius, from 
contra, against; Fr. contraire.] Opposite; 
adverse; moving against or in an opposite 
direction (contrary winds); contradictory; 
not merely different, but inconsistent or 
repugnans: perverse or froward (colloq.). 
[This adjective, in many phrases, is to be 
treated grammatically as an adverb, or as 
an adjective referring to a sentence or 
affirmation; as, this happened contrary to 
my expectations. ]—n. A thing that is con- 
trary or of opposite qualities; a proposi- 
tion contrary to another, or a fact contrary 
to what is alleged.—On the contrary, on 
the other hand; quite oppositely.—To the 
contrary, to an opposite purpose or fact.— 
Contrariety, kon-tra-ri'c-ti, n. [L. contra- 
rielas.) The state or quality of being con- 
trary; opposition in fact, essence, analy, 
or principle; SEHR inconsistency; 
quality or position destructive of its op- 
posite.—Contrarily, kon'tra-ri-li, adv. In 
& contrary manner; in opposition; on the 


nöte, not, mive; tübe, tub, bull; 


other hand ; in opposite wilys.—Contrarl- 
ness, kon'tra-ri-nes, n. Contrariety; oppo- 
sition.—Contrariwise, kon'tra-ri-wiz, adv. 
On the contrary; oppositely; on the other 
hand (N.T.). = 

Contrast, kon-trast’, v.t. [Fr. contraster, 
from L. contra, opposite, and stare, to 
stand.] To set in opposition so as to show 
the difference between, and to exhibit the 
excellence of the one and the defects of the 
other; to compare so as to point out dis- 
similarity.— v.i, To stand in contrast or 
opposition to something else: followed by 
with —n. (kon'trast). The viewing or com- 
paring of things together in order to ren- 
der any difference between them more 
vividly marked; comparison by contra- 
riety of qualities; opposition or dissimili- 
tude of chinas or qualitics. 

Contra-tenor, Contra-tenore, kon'tra-ten- 
er, kon’tra-tä-nö’rä, 1. Jus a middle part 
between the tenor and treble; contralto; 
counter-tenor. 

Contrate-wheel, kon’trit-whél, n. IL. con- 
tra, against, contrary.] A wheel having 
the teeth projecting perpendicularly to 
the plane of the whee 

Contravallation, Countervallation, kon’- 
tra-val-là"^shon, koun’ter-val-]a”shon, n. 
[ Fr. coutrevallation — L. contra, against 
and vallum, a rampart.) Fort. a chain of 
redoubts and breastworks raised by the 
-besiegers about a fortress to prevent sor- 
ties of the gurrison 

Contravene,kon-tra-von’, v.t.—contravened, 
contravening. TI contravento — contra, 
against, and venio, to come, as in convene, 
£e.] To come or be in conflict with; to 
obstruct in operation; to act so as to vio- 
late; to transgress. — Contravener, kon- 
tra-veiner, n. One who contravenes.—Con- 
travention, kon-tra ven'shon, n. The act 
of contravening, violating, or transgress- 
ing; violation; opposition. 

Contrayerva, kon-tra-yor'va, n. [Sp. con- 
traycrba—contra, and. yerba, am herb (L. 
herba); lit. a counter herb, an antidote.] 
An aromatic bitterish froot which is im- 
ported from tropical Aynerica, and used a3 
a stimulant and tonic. 

Contre-temps, kön-tr-tün, n. [Fr] An 
unexpected and untoward accident; an 
embarrassing conjuncture; a hitch, 

Contribute, kon-trib'üt, v.t.—contributed, 
contributing. [L. contribuo—con, and tri- 
buo, to grant, assign’, or impart, Taine, 
Tumute.] ‘To givefor grant in common ` 
with others; to givg to a common stock or 
fora common purpose; to pay as a share,— 
v.i. To give a park; to lend a portion of 
power, aid, or intluence; to have a share 
in any act or effect: with to.—Contribut- 
able, kon-trib’gt-a-bl, a. Capable of 
being contributfd. = Contributary, kon- 
trib’it-n-ri, a. Contributing to the same 
stock or object.— Contribution, kon-tri- 
bü'shon,». The act of —— the 
payment of iy share along with o hers; 
that which is jriven to a common stock or 
purpose, either by an individual or by 
many; the sum or thing contributed.— 
Contributive, kon-trib'üt-iv, a. Tending 
to contribute; contributing. — Contribu- 
tor, kon-trib/üt-ér, n. One who contrib- 
utes, one who gives or pays money to a 
common fund; one who gives aid to a 
common purpose, — Contributory, kon- 
trib'ü-to-ri, a. Contributing to the same 
Btock or purpose; bringing assistance to 
some joint design, or increase to some 
common stock.—n. A contributor, 

Contrite, kon'trit, a. [L. contritus, from 

contero, «o break or bruise—con, and tero, 
to bruise. Trıre.] Broken-hearted for 
sin; deeply affected with grief and sorrow 
for sin; humble; penitent.—n. A contrite 
»erson; a penitent.—Contritely, kon'trit- 
i adv. Ina contrite manner; with pen- 
itence. — Contriteness, Contrition, kon". 
trit-nes, kon-trish’on, n. contritio.) 
Grief of heart for sin; sincere penitence. 

Contrive, kon-triv’, v.f.—contrived, contriv- 
ing. [O.Fr. controver, Fr. controuver, to 
invent, to fabricate—con, and trouver, to 
find.) To invent; to devise; to plan.—v.í, 
To form schemes or designs; to plan; to 
scheme. — Contrivable, kon-tri'va-bl, a. 
Capable of being contrived, planned, in- 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 













a blunt i 
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vented, or detised. — Contrivance, kon- 
tri'vans,n. Theact of contriving, invent- 
ing, devising, or planning; the thing con- 
trived; an artifice; scheme; invention.— 
Contriver, kon-tri'ver, n. One who con- 
trives, plans, or devises. : 
Control, kon-trú1', n. [Fr.contröle, lit. coun- 
ter-roll, from contre, against, and rôle, a 
roll, list. Roe.) Restraining power or in- 
fluence: check; restraint; power; authority; 
government; commanc —v.t.—controlled, 
controlling. To exercise control over; to 
hold in restraint or check; to subject to 
authority; to regulate; to govern; to sub- 
jugate. — Controllable, kon-tröl’a-bl, a. 
Capable of being controlled, checked, or 
restrained; subject to command, —Con- 
troller, kon-trol'ér, x. One who controls; 
one that has the power or authority to 
govern or control; one who governs or 
regulates; an officer appomted to keep a 
counter register of accounts, or to oversee, 
control, or verify the accounts of other 
oflicers; n comptroller.—Controllership, 
kon-trol'ér-ship, n. The office of a con- 
troller; comptrollership. — Controlment, 
kon-trol’ment, n. The power or act of 
controlling; control; restraint. 
Controvert, kon'tro-vért, v.t. [L. contra, 
against, and verto, versum, to turn.] To 
dispute; to oppose by reasoning; to contend 
against in words or writings; to deny and 
attempt to disprove or confute.—Contro- 
versial, Controversary,t kon-tro-vér'shal, 
kon-trö-ver’sa-ri, a. Relating to contro- 
versy. — Controversialist, kon-trö-ver- 
shal-ist, n. Ono who carries on a contro- 
versy; a disputant,—Controveraially, kon- 
trö-ver’shal-li, adv. In a controversial 
manner.—Controversy, kon’trö-vor-si, n. 
LL. controversia] Debate; agitation of 
contrary opinions; a disputation or dis- 
cussion between parties, particularly in 
writing; a litigation.—Controverter, Con- 
trovertist, kon‘tro-vér-tér, kon‘ tro-vér- 
tist, n. One who controverts; a controver- 
sial writer.—Controvertible, kon-trö-ver- 
ti-bl, a. Capable of being controverted or 
disputed; disputable; not too evident to 
exclude difference of opinion, — Contro- 
vertibly, kon-tro-vér'ti-bli, adv. In a 
controvertible manner. 


Contumacious, Kon-to-p — [L. con- 
u 


tumax, contumacia — con, anc meo, to 
swell, seon also in tumid, tumult, con- 
tumely.] Resisting legitimate authority; 
disobedient; froward or perverse; law, wil- 
fully disobedient to the orders of a court. 
—Contumaciously, kon-tü-mà' shus-li, adv. 
In a contumacious manner; obstinately; 
stubbornly; iu disobedience of orders.— 
Contumaciousness, kon-tü-màá' shus-nes, 
n. State of being contumacious; obsti- 
nacy; perverseness; contumacy.— Contu- 
macy, Contumacity,t kon'tü-ma-si, kon- 
tü-mas'i-ti, n. [L. contumacia.) Contu- 
macious conduct; character or state of 
being contumacious; wilful and persistent 
resistance to legitimate authority; un- 
rielding obstinacy; stubborn perverseness; 
ufu disregard of the orders of a 
court. 


Contumely, kon'tü-me-li, . [L. contumelia, 


from contumeo—con, and tumeo, COXTUMA- 
cious.) Haughtiness and contempt in lan- 
gunge or behaviour; contemptuous or in- 
sulting language; haughty insolence.— 
Contumelious, kon-tQ-mé’li-us, a. Uu 
contumeliosus.] Indicating or expressive 
o acontamely 5 contemptuous; insolent; 
rude and sarcastic; disposed to utter re- 
proach or insult; insolent; proudly rude. 


Ta entumeliously, kon-tà-me'li-us-li, adv. 


to beat, same root S 
aire without bre ure by bruising; to in- 
L] 


E © flesh or some part of 
nout kluge the akin, she 


m, ko-nun'd = Origi 
certa mm, . zi 
in.) Å sort of riddle, in Cie ‘eons 


Convenience, Conveniency, kon-vé'ni ens, 


adv. 
tion; suitably; with adaptation to the end 
or effect; with ease; without trouble or 
difficulty. 

Convent, kon'vent,n. [O.Fr. convent, from 


Conventicle, kon-ven'ti-kl, n. [L. conven- 


odd resemblance is proposed for discovery 
between things quite unlike, the answer 
involving a pun. 

Convalescence, Convalescency, kon-va-les’- 
ens, kon-va-les'en-si, n. [L. convalesco, to 
grow stronger— con, and valesco, to get 
strength, valeo, to be strong. VALID, 
AvaiL.] The gradual recovery of health 
and strength after disease; the state of a 
person renewing his vigour after sickness 
or weakness. — Convalesce,i kon-va-lcs’, 
v.i. —convalesced, convalescing. To grow 
better after sickness; to recover health.— 
Convalescent, kon-va-les'ent, a. Recover- 
ing health and strength after sickness or 
debility. —n,. One who is recovering his 
health after sickness, — Convalescently, 
kon-va-les'ent-li, adv. In a convalescent 
manner. 

Convection, kon-vek'shon,». [L. convectio, 
from conveho, to convey.) The act of carry- 
ing or conveying; a process of transmis- 
sion, as of heat or electricity by means of 
particles of matter affected by them.— 

onvective, kon-vek^tiv, a. tesulting 
from or caused by convection, — Convec- 
tively, kon-vek'tiv-li, adv. In a convec- 
tive manner; by means of convection. 

Convene, kon-vén', v.i. — convened, conven- 
ing. [L. convenio—con, and vénio, ventum, 
to come: seen also in infervene, advent, 
event, revenue, &c.] To come together; to 
meet; to meet in the same place; to assem- 
ble: rarely said of things.—v.t. To causo 
to assemble; to call together; to convoke; 
to summon judicially to meet or appear. 
—Convenable, kon-vé’na-bl, a. Capable 
of being convened or assembled. — Con- 
venee, kon-vé-n&, n. One convened or 
summoned with others.—Convener, kon- 
vénér, n. One who convenes or meets 
with others; one who convenes or calls a 
meeting. 


kon-v@'ni-en-si, n. [L. convenientia, from 
convenio, to convene; lit. a coming to- 
gether.] The state or quality of being 
convenient; freedom from discomfort or 
trouble; case; comfort; that which gives 
ease or comfort; that which is suited to 
wants; opportune conjunction of affairs; 
opportunity, — Convenient, kon-vö’ni-ent, 
a. Suitable or proper; giving certain fa- 
cilities or accommodation ; commodious; 
EA iden pas, at hand or readily available 
(colloq.), —Conveniently, kon-vö’ni-ent-li, 
In à convenient manner or situa- 


L. conventus, a meeting — con, together, 
and venio, ventum, to come. CoxvENE.] 
A community of persons devoted to re- 
ligion; a body of monks or nuns; a house 
for persons devoted to religion nnd celi- 
bacy; an abbey, monastery, or nunnery.— 
Conventual, kon-ven’tü-al, a. Of or be- 
longing to a convent; monastic.—Conven- 
tual, kon-ven’tQ-al, n. One who lives in 
a convent; a monk or nun. 


ticulum, dim. of conventus, à meeting. 
CoNvENT.] 


dissenters from the established church for 

religious worship; a secret meeting for re- 

lizious worship held by the Scottish Cove- 

nanters.—Conventicler, kon-ven'ti-klér, n. 

My who supports or frequents conven- 
cles. 


Convention, kon-ven’shon,n. [L. conventio. 


CoxvENE.] The act of coming together; a 
meeting; an assembly; an assembly of 
delegates or representatives for consulta- 
tion on important concerns, civil, politi- 
cal, or ecclesiastical; a special agreement 
or contract between two countries or par- 
ties; an agreement previous to a definitivo 
treaty; conventionalityt.— Conventional 

kon-ven’shon-al, a. [L. conrentionalis.] 
Formed ny agreement; tacitly under- 
stood; arising out of custom or tacit agree- 
ment; sanctioned by or depending on 
— —— and not on any prins 
ciple; resting on mere usage. — Conven- 
tionalism, kon-ven’shon-al-izm, n. That 
which is conventional; something received 






Converse, kon-vérs’, v.i. — conversed. 


; as respects moral 


i ; unrestrained talk, opposed 
An assembly or gathering, |: 
. especially a secret assembly; a meeting of 


or established by convention or agree- 
ment; a conventional phrase, form, or 
ceremony; anything depending on con- 
ventional rules and precepts. — Conven- 
tionalist, kon-ven’shon-al-ist,n. One who 
adheres to a convention or ment.— 
Conventionality, kon-ven’shon-al”i-ti, m. 
The character of being conventional; what 
is conventional; a conventional mode of 
living, acting, or speaking, as o ed to 
what is natural. — Conventionalize, kon- 
ven'shon-al-iz, v.t.—conventionalized, con- 
ventionalizing. To render —— T EAT 
to bring under the influence of conven: 
tional rules; to render observant of the 
conventional rules of society. — Conven- 
tionally, kon-ven'shon-alli, adv. In a 
conventional manner, — Conventionary, 
kon-ven'shon-n-ri, a. Acting under con- 
tract; settled by stipulation. — Conven- 
tioner, Conventionist, kon-ven’shon-tr, 
kon-ven'shon-ist, x. One who enters into 
a convention, 
Conventual Under Convesr. " 
Converge, kon-vérj', v.i. — converged, con- 
verging. [L. con, together, and vergo, to 
incline. Venrge.] To tend to one point; 
to incline and approach nearer together 
in position; to approach in character.— 
Convergence, Convergency, kon-vér'jens,- 
kon-vér'jen-si, n. The quality of conve 
ing; tendency to one point.—Convergent, 
kon-vérjent, a. Converging; tending to 
one point; approaching each other. 
t , cOn- 
versing. (Fr. converser; L. conversor, to 
associate with—con, and versor, to be en- 
gaged in anything, from verto, versum, to 
turn; seen also in convert, reverse, verse 
version, &c.  VrmsE.] To associate hold 
intercourse or communion; to talk famil- 
iarly; to have free intercourse in mutual 
communication of thoughts and opin- 
ions; to chat; to discourse.—n. (kon'vers). 
Acquaintance by frequent or customary 
intercourse; intercourse; communion; fa- 
miliarity; free interchange of thoughts or 


opinions.—Conversable, kon-vér'sa-bl, a. 
[Fr. conversable.) _ 
tion; ready or inclined to mutual cominu- 
nication of thoughts: sociable; 
discourse. — Conversableness, kon-vér'sa- 
bl-nes, n. The quality of being convers- 
able; disposition or readiness to converse; 
sociability. — Conversably, kon-vér'sa-bli, 
adv, In à conversable manner.—Convers- 
ance, Conversancy,t kon'vér-sans, kon’- 
vér-san-si, n. 
sant.—Conversant, kon'vér-sant, a. Keep- 
ing company; having frequent intercourse, 


Disposed to conversa. 


free in 


The state of being conver- 


intimately associating: followed by with 
or among; but the common meaning now 
is, acquainted by familiar use or s udy ; 
having an intimate or thorough knowledge 
(of things): followed generally by with.— 
Conversantly, kon'vér-sant-li, adv. In a 
conversant or familiar manner.—Conver- 
sation, kon-vér-si’shon, n. [Fr. converaa- 


| tion, L. conversatio, intercourse.) Man- 


ners, behaviour, or deportment, especially 
s; familiar discourse; 
general interchange of sentiments; chat; 
to n formal 
conference (now the usual meaning); 
sexual intercourse.—Conversa , kon- 


' vér-si‘shon-al,a. Pertaining to conversa- 


tion.— Conversationalist,Conversati 


—con, and verto, versum, to turn. Cox- 
VERSE, v.i. 


terpart; what is contrary or opposito; a 
statement or proposition uced 
version or interchange of 
converse of ‘religion is true wisd 
wisdom is religion.'— : 
li, adv. In a converse manner; with inver- 
sion of order; put the converse way. 


ch, d - 
chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; j,job; ù Fr. ton; ng,sing, a, then; th, thin; w, wig, wh, whig; th, azure. 
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versible, kon-vérst-bl. a. tee of being 
made converse —Con -Verrhon, 
n. [L. conversio.] The nct of turning or 
changing from one state to another; "the 
state of being so turned or changed; trans- 
mutation; the act of changing of state of 
being edm in —— or conduct; a 
change of heart or dispositions, succeede 


by a reformation of life; a change from 
heathenism or from irreligion to Christi- 


anity. — Convert, kon-vért', v.t. [L. 


cun- 


verto.| To change or turn into another sub- 


stance or form; to change from one state 
to another; to change or turn from one 


religion to ‘another, or from one party or 


sect to another; tochange from heathenism 


to Christianity; 


to turn from a bad life to 
a good, religious, and holy one; to turn 


from one use or destination to another; to 


interchange conversel y.—v.i 
whorenounces one creed, reli 


over to another side, 


necessarily imply conviction.— Converter, 
kon-vértér, n. One who converts; one 
who makes converts; that which converts, 
especially an iron retort used in the Bes- 
gemèr process of stcel-making. —Converti- 
bility, Convertiblenezs, kon-v vér'ti-bil"i-ti, 
kon-vér'ti-bl-nes, n. The condition or qua- 
lity of being convertible; the capability of 
being converted. — Convertible, kon-vér- 
ti-bl, a. Capable of being converted; sus- 
ceptible of change; transmutable; trans- 
formable; capable of being used the one | 
for the other, as terms of ‘Similar signifi- 
cation; interchangeable. — Convertibly, 
kon-vérti-bli, adv. In a convertible man- 
ner; with interchange of terms. 
Convex, kon'veks, a. [L. convexus, carried 
round, rounded—con, together, and veho, 
rerum, to carry; whence also vehicle.] Ris- 
ing orswelling intoa spherical or rounded 
form on the exterior surface: opposed to 
concave.—n. A convex part. — Convexed, 
kon'vekst, a. Made convex. —— 
Convexedly, kon-vcks li, kon-vek’ * 
adv. In aconvex form.—Convexity, k anti] 
vek'si-ti, n. State of being convex; the 
exterior surface of a convex body; round- 
ness. — Convexness, Convexedness, kon'- 
veks-nes, kon-vek'sed-nes, n. Convexity. 
— Convexo-concave, a. Convex on one 
side and concave on the other: said of a 
lens. — Convexo- eem a. Convex on 
both sides: said of a lens. 
—— kon-và', D [O.Fr. conwier, con- 
s L.L. L. conviare, to convey, to convoy 
m and via, 2 wey; whence 
* devious, deviate, obvious, &c. ] 
Teo carry, bear, or transport; to transmit, 


dr con, 


hand over, or transfer from one person to | Convolvulus, 'kon-v ol'và-lus, n. 
another (rights, landed estate); to trans- | 


| 


mit or by any medium (air conveys 
sound, wo. s convey meaning). — Convey- 
able, kon-vä’ a-bl, a. Capable of being 
conveyed or transferred. — Conveyance, 
The act of conveying; 
the act of bearing, carrying, or trans- 


porting; transmission; transference ; the 
transmitting or transferring of property 
from one person to another; the document 
by which property is transferred; the | 
means by wh 


ich nnything is conveyed, 
ally a vehicle or carriage of somo 
nl.— veyancer, kon-vá'ans-¿r,n. One 
whose occupation is to draw conveyances 
&c. — Conveyancing, 
ing, n. "The act or practice of 
, or other writings 


n to another. —Conveyer, kon- 


one perso: 
M n. One who or that which con- 
Convict, kon-vikt’, v.t. [L. convinco, con- 


vixen] fo dete dei to vanquish. Cox- 
vıxce.] To determine the truth of a chargo 
‚wo ‚Deore or find guilty of a crime 
guilty; ith ay efo A Crime = kom | an 


Fate, für, fat, fpl; me, met, hér; pine, pin; 


To turn or be 
changed ; to undergo a change. —n. (kon’- 
vert). A person who is converted from one 
opinion or practice to another; a person 
"ous system, 
or party, and embraces anot ier; one who 
is turned from sin to holiness. — A convert 
is one who changes opinions, and thus goes 
arty, or religioni a 
poe Iyte is one who changes his religion; 

ut promaly} ism does not, like conversion, 


` 
| 
i 
f 
b | 


Í 





Convulse, kon-vuls’, v.t. 


of a crime; a person undergoing penal 
Fervitude, — Conviction, kon-vik'shon, n. 
"he act of convicting or the state of being 
convicted; the act of a legal tribunal a 
judging, finding, or determining a pereon 
to be guilty of an offence charged against 
him; strong belicf on the ground of sat- 
isfactory evidence; settled persuasion. 
+ Conviction is assent founded on satisfac- 
tory proofs which appeal to the reason; 
persuasion is assent founded on what ap- 
wals to the feelings — imagination.— 
onvictive,t kon-vik'tiv, Havi rng the 
power to convince or convic t. 
Convince, kon-vins’, v.f.—convinced, con- 
vincing. [L. convinco, convictum—con, and 
vinco, to vanquish, whence victor, van- 
quish, evince.) To persuade or satisfy by 
evidence; to bring to full belief or acqui- 
escence by satisfactory proofs or argu- 
ments; to compet to yield nssent; to con- 
vict or prove guilty (N.T.)? ; to overpower 
Ki hak.)1. — Convinci de, kon-vin ‘si-bl, a. 
Capable of conviction. — Convincingly, 
kon-vin'sing-li, adv. Ina convincing -— 
ner; ina manner to lcave noroom to doubt, 
orto compel assent.—Convineingness, kon- 
vin'sing-nes, n. The power of convincing. 
Convivial, kon-vivi-al, a. [L. conviva, a 
guest— con, and vivo victum, tolive,whence 
victuals, vital, vivid, &c.) Relating to a 
feast. or entertainment; fest: al; social; 


jovial.— Convivialist, kon-viv'i-al-ist, n. A | 


pene s of convivial habits. —Conviviality R 
on-vivi-a1'i-t1, n.. The good humour or 
mirth indulged at an entertainment; acon- 
vivial spirit or disposition, —Convivially, 
kon-viv'i-aldi, adv. In a spirit of con- 
viviality; in a convivial manner; festively. 
Convoke, kon-vok', v.f. — convoked, convok- 
ing. Ve convoco, to convoke—con, and voco, 
to call. Vorce, Vocar.] Tocall together; 
to summon to meet; to assemble by sum- 
mons. — Convocation, kóon-vo-kü'shon, n. 
The act of convoking or assembling by 
summons; an assembly; a convention; a 
congress; a council; in England, an as- 
sembly of the clergy, by their representa- 
tives, to consult on ecclesiastical affairs— 
a sort of ecclesiastical p: arliament. — Con- 
vocational, kon-vo-ka'shon-al,«. Relat- 
ing to a convocation. 


| Convolve, kon-volv‘, v.£.—convolved, convolv- 


ing. [L. convolvo—con, and volvo, to roll, 
whence inrolre, revolve, volume, vault. 
Warrow,] To roll or wind tozether; to 
roll one part on another; to coil up. — Con- 
volute, Convoluted, kon’vö-lüt, kon'vo-1ü- 
ted, a. Rolled together, or one part on 
another; presenting convolutions.— Con- 
volution, kon-vó-10'shon, n. |L. convolutio, 
convolutionis.] The act of rolling or wind- 
ing together, or one thing on another; 
winding motion; the state of being rolled 
round upon itself or rolled or wound to- 
gether; à turn or winding; n twisted or 
tortuous part of something. —Convolutive, 
kon’vo-lü-tiv, a. Bot. couvolute. 
[L., from 
convolvo, to entwinc, in reference to their 
twining habit.] Bindweed, a genus o 
plants consisting of slender tw ining herbs, 
with milky juice, and somewhat bell- 
shaped flowers, many of them beautiful. 
—Convolvulaceous, kon-vol'va-lü*shus, a. 
Relates to the convolvulus or allied 
ants 
nyoy, kon-voi', v.t. [Fr. convoyer. Con- 
voy =convey. CosvEr.] To accompany on 
the way for protection, either by sca or 
and; to escort, as a guard against enemies. 
—n. (kon'voil, A protecting force nccom- 
panying ships or p roperty n toer, way 
rom place to place either by sea or lan 
that which is conducted by such a force. 
[L. convello, con- 
vulsum—con, and vello, to pull or pluck.] 
To draw together or contract spasmodic- 
‚as the muscular parts of an animal 
y; to affect by irregular spasms; to af- 
fect by violent irregular action; to agitate 
violently, — Convulsible,t kon-vul'si- bl, a. 
pable of being convulsed ; subject’ to 
convulsion;— Con vulsion, kon-vul’shon, n. 
[L. convulsio.] A violent and involuntary 
— of the muscular parts of an 
ody, with alternate relaxations; 
violent E KE motion; 2 violent 


note, not, mive; 


tübe, tub, bull; 


and far-reaching disturbance in nature ot 
among peoples; turmoil; a violent commo- 
tion.—Convul ılslonal ‚!Convulslonary, ikon. 
vul'shon-al, kon-v ul'shon-a-ri, a Vertain- 
ing to convulsion; of the — of con- 
vulsion.—Convulsive, kon-vul/siv, a. Pro 
ducing or tending to produce convulsion, 
attended wit", or characterized by, com 
vulsion or spasms, — Convulsively, . 
vul'siv-li, adv. 1n a convulsive manner 
with convulsion. 

Cony, Coney, ko'ni, n., [O.E. coning, cun- 
ning, perhaps from O, Fr. conil, conin, from 
L, cuniculus, a rabbit; comp. W. cuning, 
Gael. comean, Tr. coinin, > anx connee— 
rabbit.] A rabbit; a rabbit-like animal 
found in Syria and Palestine; the daman 
(0.T.); a simpleton! —Cony-wool, n. Tho 
fur of rabbits, used in the hat manufac- 


ture, 

Coo, ki, v.i. [Imit: ativo of tho noisa ol 
doves; comp. D. korren, | Icel. BEA d: 
roucouler, to coo like a dove. LA 
make the characteristic sound ates by 
pigeons or doves; to act in a loving man- 
ner.—Cooingly, kü'ing-li, adv. — 
manner. 

Cooey, Cooie, Lo, n. [Imitativo. Theoy 
or call of the Australian aborigines. 
fag ry or call like the aborigines of Aus- 
tra 

Cook, Tuk, v.i [A.Sax. cóc, a cook, borrowed, 
like Dan. koge, G kochen, D. kooken, to 
boil, to cook, from L. coquo, to cook, (ër hend 
n cook.] To pre pare for the table by boiling, 
roasting, baking broiling, &c.; to dress, 
ns meat or vegetable s, for eating; to dress 
up or give a colour to for some special pur- 
pose, especially, to tamper with accounts 
so ns to give them n more favourable as- 
pect than they ought to have; to garble; 
to falsify.—n. One whose occupation is to 
cook or prepare victuals for the table.— 
Cookery, kuk’ér-i, n. The art or the prac- 
tice of dressing and preparing victuals for 
the table.—Cook-house, n. An erection on 
n ship's deck for containing the cooking 
apparatus; the galley. 

Cool, kil, a. [A. Sax. cél= G. kühl, cool; 
Teel. kul, D, Koel, a cold blast; eame root 
ns in chall, cold, L. gelu, frost, gelidus. 
Moderate ly cold; bei sing of a temperature 
between hot and cold; not ardent or zea- 
lous; not excited by passion of any kind; 
not angry; not fond; indifferent; apathetic; 
chilling: fri; gid; delibe rate; calm; quietly 

impudent and selfish: of persons ‘and acts 
(colloq.). — n. A moderate state of cold; 
moderate temperature of the air between 
hot and cold (the cool of the day).—v.t 
make cool; to reduce the temperature of; 
to moderate or all; iy, n8 passion et A 
kind; to calm; to abate, as desire. 
ardour; to render indifferent. —v.i. Ku 
come less hot; to lose heat; to lose tho 
heat of excitement, passion, ‘or emotion; 
to become less arde mt, zealous, or affec- 
tionate. — Cooler, kolér, n. That which 
cools; a vessel in which liquors or other 
things are cooled.—Cool-headed, a. Har- 
ing a temper not easily excited; me Mm 
passion.— Cooling, komme, a. 
cool and refresh.— Coolish, köl’ he [yet 
what cool.—Coolly, kör M, adv. Without 
heat or sharp cold; in a cool or indifferent 
manner; Without passion or ardour; with- 
out haste; calmly; deliberately,—Coolness, 
kolnes,». The state or qua ity of b of being 
cool; a moderate degree of col 

rate degree or a want of passion; —— 

ardour or zeal; indifference; wantof 
tio 


Coolie, köli, n.. An East Indian porter or 
carrier; an emigrant labourer from India, 
China, and other eastern countries. 
oom, köm, n. [I 'erhaps from Fr. 
foam, dross.] Soot; dirty refuse matter; 
the matter that works out of the navés or 
boxes of carriage wheels; coal-dust. 

Coomb, Comb, kom, kom, n. LA. Sax. cab, 
n liquid measure, a valley~Dan. and G. 
kumme, a bowl, a basin; D. kom a trough, 
n chest] A dry mensure of 4 bushels 

half a quarter; a valley between ped 

‘OMB 

Coon, ki kin, 3. An American abbrevation of 

Coop, köp, n. [From L. cupa, a cask or 


oil, Sa aman oll, pound; - 0, Be. abuses Ue KENN ti, Sc. abune—the Fr u 
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Co-operate, ko-op'ér-üt, v.i. — co-operated, 


ates, 
Co-ordinate, kó-or'din-5t, a. [L.co for con, 


Coot, köt, n. [Sameas D. koet, a coot; comp. 


Copaiba, Copaiva, GE De, ko-pàá' va, n. 


Copal, kó-pal', a, [Mex. copalli, a generic 


Coparcener, ki-piir'sen-¢r, n. 


CO-OPERATE 


vessel; akin eup.] A box of boards grated 
or barred on one side for keeping fowls in 
confinement; an inclosed place for small 
animals; a pen.—v.t. To put in a coop; to 
confine in a coop; to shut np or contine in 
a narrow compass: followed by up, in, or 
within. — Cooper, kó'pér, n. One whose 
occupation is to make barrels, tubs, &c,.— 
v.t. and i, To do the work of a cooper.— 
Cooperage, kö’per-äj, n. A place where 
coopers’ work is done; the work or business 
of a cooper. — Coopery, kö’per-i, n. The 
trade of a cooper; a cooper's workshop, 


co-operating. To act or operate jointly 
with another or others to the same end; 
to work or labour to promote a com- 
mon object; to unite in producing the 
same efect. — Co-operation, kö-op’cr-A"- 
shon, n. The act of working or operating 
together to one end; joint operation;-con- 
current effort or labour.—Co-operant, kö- 
op’ér-ant, a. Operating or working to- 
—— — Co-operative, kö-op’er-Ativ, a. 

perating jointly to the samo end; estab- 
lished for the purpose of providing the 
members with goods at wholesale prices or 
at prime cost and cost of management 
(co-operative societies or stores!,—Co-oper- 
ator, ko-op'ér-à-tér, n. One who co-oper- 


and ordinatus, from ordo, order. Oitnrm.] 
Being of equal order, or of the same rank 
or degree; not subordinate. — v.t. — co-or- 
dinated, co-ordinating. To make co-ordi- 
nate; to arrange in duc and relative order; 
to harmonize. — n. What is co-ordinate; 
geom. any straight line which, with an- 
other or others, serves to determine the 

osition of certain points under considera- 

ion. — Co-ordinately, ko-or'di-nüt-li, adv. 
In the same order or rank; without sub- 
ordination. — Co-ordinateness, kö-or’di- 
nüt-nes, n. The state of being co-ordinate. 
—Co-ordination, ko-or'di-ná"shon, n. The 
act of making co-ordinate or state of being 
co-ordinated. — Co-ordinative, kö-or’di- 
ni-tiv, a, Expressing or indicating co-or- 
dination. 


W., ewta, short-tailed.] A British wading 
bird of the rail family, with a bald fore- 
head, a black body, short tail, and lobated 
toes, and about 15 inches in length. 


(Sp. and Pg.] A liquid resinous juice or 
alsam, flowing from incisions made in 
the stem of certain South American trees, 
used in medicine, especially in affections 
of the mucous membranes, 


name of resins.] A hard, shining, trans- 
parent, citron-coloured, and odoriferous 
resinous substance, tho product of several 
different tropical trees: when dissolved 
and diluted with spirit of turpentine it 
forms a beautiful transparent ü rnish. 
refix co, 
and parcener, ultimately from L. para 
n part.) A coheir; one who has an equa 
portion of the inheritance of his or her 
ancestor with others.—Coparcenary, kó- 
Ar'sen-a-rj, m. Partnership in inheri- 
ance; joint heirship. 

Copartner, k5-púrt'ner, 1. A partner with 
others; one who is jointly concerned with 
one or more persons in carrying on trade 
or other business; a sharer, a partaker.— 
Copartnership, Copartnery, ko-pürt/nér- 
ship, kö-pärt/ner-i,n. The state of being 
a copartner; joint concern in business; the 

rsons who have a joint concern, ~ 
pe, kop, "n. {A form of cap and cape, a 
hood.] An ecclesiastical vestment resem- 
bling a cloak, worn in processions, at ves- 

Functions msecration, and other sacred 

ore the Reads henas gpread or extended 

of the E y t 10 roof or > ure > or concave 

the arch over a door; a coping. s Y = peer 

coping, T ` 9 B7 C0psu, 

ue Force as with a cope.—Cope- 

or roof.—Copin ea? op oncas on a wall 

course of a wall ping, n. The covering 
s kūp, at. e Parapet, buttresses, &c. 

to strike (Fr a ed, coping. [O.Fr. coper, 

. coup), a bod". to cut), from colp, cop 

* Corrice.] To strive or 

ch, chain; 


ch, Se. loch; g, go; 




















Copeck, kó'pek, n. 


Copernican, 


: plies.—Copiously, ko'pi-us-li, «dv. 


Copper, kop'ér, n. 


Copperas, kop'ér-as, m. 


Copra, 


j, job; 


155 


contend on equal terms or with equal 
strength; to match; to oppose with suc- 
cess; to encounter: followed by with.— 
v.L.1'Tomake return for; toreward. [Shak]. 
A Russian coin, the 
hundredth part of a silver rouble, orabout 
a third of a penny sterling. 
o-pér/ni-kan,.«. Pertaining 
to Copernicus, who taught the solar sys- 
sem now received, called the Copernican 
system. 


Coping. Under Corr, n. 
Copious, kö’pi-us, a. [L. copiosus, from 


copia, plenty—co, and ops, opis, property.] 
Abundant; plentiful; in great quantities; 
furnishing abundant matter; rich nup. 

na 
copious manner; abundantly; plentifully; 
in large quantities; fully; amply; diffusely. 
—Copiousness, kö’pi-us-nes, n, The state 
or quality of being copious. 

(L.L. cuprum, from 
L. cyprium (æa), —— brass, from Cy- 
prus, whence the Komans got their best 
copper.] A ductile and malleable metal 
of a pale red colour, tinged with yellow, 
specitic gravity 8'95, of great value both 
by itself and in alloys; a vessel made of 
copper, particularly a large boiler; a coin 
made of copper or partly of copper; pl. 
the cast-iron apparatus used on board 
ship for cooking, and erected in the cook- 
house.or galley.—a. Consisting of or re- 
sembling copper.—v.t. Tocover or sheathe 
with sheets of copper; as, to copper a ship. 
—Copper-bottomed, «. Having a bottom 
sheathed with copper: applied to ships.— 
Copper-fastoned, a. Fastened with cop- 

er bolts, as the planking of a vessel.— 

opper-hend, ». [From its colour] A 
—— American serpent,—Coppering, 

op'ér-ing, n. The act of covering wit 
copper, or the covering itself. —Copperish, 
kop'érish, a. Containing copper; like 
copper or partaking of it.—Copper-nose, 
n. Ared nose, [Shak.}-Copper-plate, n. 
A plate of polished copper on which some 
figuro or design has been engraved, and 
from which an impression can be printed; 
n print or impression from such a plate,— 
Copper-smith, n. One whose occupation 
is to manufacture copper utensils.—Cop- 
pery, kop'ér, a. Mixed with or con- 
taining copper; likecopper in taste, smell, 
or colour. 
[From L. cupri- 
rosa, rose of copper, It. copparosa, Sp. 
Pg. eaparrosa, Fr. couperose.| Sulphate 
of iron or green vitriol, a salt of a peculiar 


astringent taste and of various colours, 


[O.Fr. 
copeiz, coupiez, wood newly cut, from cou- 
per, coper, to cut, from 
colaphus, Gr. kolaphos, a blow.) A wood 
of small growth, or consisting of under- 
wood or brushwood; a wood cut at certain 


but usually green. ` 
Coppice, Copse, kop'is, kopa, m. 


times for fuel or other purposes,—Copse- | advances, — Coquette, 


wood, n. A NACH of shrubs and bushes; 
wood treatec 

certain periods, — Copsy, kop'si, a. 
ing copses; overgrown with copse-wood. 
opra,n. The dried kernel of the 
cocoa-nut, from which the oil has yet to 
be expressed. 


Coprolite, kop'ro-lit,n. [Gr. kopros, dung, 


and lithos, a stone.] The petrified dung 
of extinct animals, such as lizards or sau- 


roid fishes, found chiefly in the lias and | Brazil, extensively 


coal-measures, — Coprolitic, kop-ro-lit'ik, 
a. Composed of coprolités; resembling 
coprolites; containing coprolites, 

Coprophagous, kop-rof’s-cus, «t. [Gr. kop- 
ros, dung, and_phäyo, to eat.) Feeding 
upon dung or filth: a term particularly 
applied to certain insects. 

Copse, kops, n. Corricr. 

Copt, kopt, 2. A descendant of theancient 
Egyptian race, and usually professing 
Christianity. — Coptic, kop'tik, a. Per- 
taining to the Copts.—n. The language of 
the Copts, an ancient Hamitic tongue, 
used iu Egypt till superseded as a living 
language by Arabic. 

Copula, kop'ü-la, n. [L. copula, a band, a 
link, whence E. couple. agic, the word 
which unites the subject and predicate of 


a proposition; as in* man is mortal,' where 


i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


L.L. colpus, L. | 





zu, then; th, thin; 


CORAL 


is is the copula. — Copular, kop'n-lér, a. 
Of or relating to a copula. copulate, kop’- 
Q-lät, v.i.—copulated, copulating. To unite 
in sexual embrace.—Copulation, kop-ü-lä’- 
shon, n. [L. copulatio.] The act of copu- 
— coition.—Copulative, kop'ü-là-tiv, 
a. Uniting or coupling.—Copu ative con- 
junction, gram. a conjunction (such as and) 
which connects two or more subjects or 
predicates in un affirmative or negative 
proposition.—a, A copulative conjunction. 
—Copulatively, kop'ü-la-tiv-li, adv. In a 





copulative manncr. — Copulatory, k S 
—— a. Kelating to copulation: —* 
ative. - 


Copy, kont, n. (Fr. copie, from L. copia, 


plenty, opportunity, DETTO whence 
permission to reproduce. Coriovs.] A 
writing like another writing; a transcript 
from an original; a book printed accor- 
ding to the original; one of many 
containing the same literary matter; 
what is produced by imitating; a Mesi 
made in close imitation of another; tha 
which is to be imitated; a pattern; a 
model; an archetype; writing engraved or 
penned by a master to be imitated by a 
pupil; written or printed matter given to 
a printer to be put in type.—v.t. 
copying. To make a copy from; to write, 
print, engrave, construct, draw, paint, 
éc., according to an original; to tran- 
scribe; to imitate; to follow as in lan- 
guage, style, manners, or course of life; 
take as one's model.—v.i. To make or pro- 
duce a copy. — Copier, Copyer, Co 
kop/'i-ér, kop'i-ist,n. One who co lesortran- 
scribes; an imitator, — Copy-book, n. A 
book in which copies are written or 

for learners to imitate.—Copyhold, kop'i- 
hold, n. Law, a tenure for which the tenant 
has nothing to show except the copy of the 
rolls made on the tenant being admitted 
to the possession of the subject; land held 
in copyhold. —Copyholder, kop'i-hol-dér, 
n. One who is possessed o d in copy- 
hold.--Copying-press, n. A machine for 
producing duplicates of letters, invoices, 


ES other manuscripts.—Copyright, kop- 
i-rit, n. 
the law allows an author (or his assignee 
of printing, — publishing, 
selling his own original w 

exclusive right of property n 
for a certain time. — a, Kelatin 
protected by the law of copyris t.—v.t. 
To secure by copyright, as a 

Coquet, ko-Ket*, v.t.—coquetted, coquetting. 


The exclusive privilege which 


york; an author's 
his work 
to, or 


wok, 


LFr. coqueter, lit. to demenn one's self as a 
cock amongst hens, to swagger, to strut, 
from coq,a cock.] Toentertain with com- 
pliments and amorous tattle.—v.i. To act 


"the lover from vanity; to endeavour to 


gain admirers. — Coquetry, kok'et-ri, m. 
(Fr. coquctterie.) The arts of a coquette; 


I attempts to attract admiration, notice, or 


love, from vanity; affectation of amorous 
kö-ket’, n. [Er. 


coquette.) A vain, airy, trifling girl, who 


as coppice and cut down at | endeavours to attract admiration and ad- 


Hay- | 
| vanity; a flirt.—Coquettish, kö-ke 


vances in love, from a desire to 
: nr 


ds or = ine re 
zei coquetry ; — 
Coquettiahl E y, Eo ket? ish-li, adv. Ina 
coquettish manner. 
Coquilla-nut, kü-kwil'la, n. The seed of 
one of the cocoa-nut paima; a native of 
used in turnery. 
Cor, kor, n. [Heb.] A Hebrew measure of 
capacity containing about 11 bushels, 
Coracle, kor'a-k], n. [W. cwrwgl] An an- 
cient form of boat made by covering a 
wicker frame with leather or oil-cloth, 
still used in Wales and Ireland. 
Coracoid, kor'a-koid, a. [Gr. korax, kora- 
kos, a crow, and eidos, resemblance. ] 
Shaped like a crow's beak.—Co pro- 
cesa, in anat. a small sharp process of the 
scapula in mammals; coracoid bone, a bono 
connecting the shoulder joint and sternum 
Co radiente, ko-rad'i-kAt, d... [Ti prefix co 
a e, Ue " . . U e 
and radix, radicis, a root. ] Philol. belong- 
ing to tlie same ` 
Coral, koral, n. r. corail or coral, L. 
corallium or corallum, Gr. korallion.] A 
general term for the hard calcareous sub- 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, sure, 


ei EE 7 
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stance secreted by marine celenterate 
polyps for their common support and 
abitation, exhibiting a great variety of 
forms and colours; a toy or plaything 
foran infant made of coral; the unimpreg- 
nated eggs in the lobster, so called from 
being of a bri ht red colour.—a. Made of 
coral; resembling coral. — Corallaceous, 
kor-n-la’shus, a. Like coral, or partaking 
of its qualitics.—Coralled, kor'ald,a. Fur- 
nished with coral; covered with coral— 
Coralliferous, Coralligerous, kor-a-lif’¢r- 
us, kor-a-lijér-us, a. Containing or con- 
sisting of coral; producing coral.—Coralli- 
form, kó-raVi-form, a. Resembling coral. 
—Co nous, kor-a-lij’enus, a. Pro- 
ducing coral.—Coralline, kor'al-in, a. Con- 
sisting of coral; like coral; containing 
coral.—n. One of the coral polyps or other 
zoophytes; a sca-weed with calcarcous 
fronds; an orange-red colour.—Corallite, 
kor'al-it, n. A mineral substance or petri- 
faction in the form of coral; the calcarcous 
substance secreted by a single polyp.— 
Coralloid, Coralloidal, kor'al-oid, koral- 
oi-lal, a. Having the form of coral; 
branching like coral.—Coral-rag, n. Geol 
a term for the highest member of the 
middle oolitic series—a variety of lime- 
stone containing an abundanceof petrified 
corals.— Coral-reef, Coral-island, n. Uno 
of those reefs or islands of coral which aro 
produced by the operation of species of 
polyps. —Coral.tree, n. A genus of legu- 
minous plants, of several species, natives 
of Africa and America, with trifoliolate 
leaves and scarlet spikes of papilionaccous 
flowers.—Coral-wood, n A hard cabinet 
wood, susceptible of a fine polish, and of 
a beautiful red or coral colour. 
basket used for carrying minerals in 
mines; a corf; a corve; arch. a corlel. 
Corban, kor'ban, n. [Ileb. corbán, an ofer- 
ing, sacrifice.) Jewish antiq. a solemn 
consecration of anything to God, us of 
one's self, one's services, or poszessins; an 
alms-basket; a treasury of the chu:ch, 
Corbeil, kor'bel, n. [Fr. corbeille, fron L. 
corbicula, dim. of corbis, a basket,] Fort. 
a basket, to be filled with carth and ret 
upon a parapet to shelter men; arch. a 
carved basket with sculptured flowersand 
fruits.—Corbel, kor'bel, 1. [L.L. eorbetla, 
a dim. from L. corbis, a basket.) Arch, 
a piece of stone, wood, or iron project- 
ing from the vertical face of a wall to 
support some superincumbent object.— 
v.t.—corl«lled, cortelling. Arch. to support 
on a corbel or corbels; to provide with cor 
bels.—Corbel-steps, n. Steps into dal 
the sides of es from the eaves to th 


L. cor- 
ot. the 


with a cord or 
fect, or a pile 8 feet long, 4 feet high, and 
4 fee ; Jig. what binds, restrains, 


ale by the cord. 
s or cords col- 


; —— kor«li-ted, a. 


. Having the 
cordis, the heart J Havi 2r tho 


kordāt-li, adv. Ina cordate form.—Cor- 
^. from corde, 





th 
and wearing a le of knotted cord. fitted with cork or a cork; having acquired 
Cordial, kor di . cordial, from L. | the of cork (corked wine).—Cor d 
cor, cordia, the heart: e xS pin,n. A pinofa size formerly us 
Fáte,für,fat,fgll; zm&,ınet,her; piuc, pin; nite, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; 
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heart.) Procecding from the heart; heart y; 
sincere; not hypocritical; warm; affection- 
ate; reviving the spirits; refreshing; in- 
vigorating (a cordial liquor).—n. Anything 
that strengthens, comforts, gladdens, or 
exhilarates; an exhilarating liquor; an 
aromatized and sweetened spirit employed 
asa beverage. — Cordiality, Cordialness, 
kor-di-aVi-ti, kor'di-al-nes, n, The state of 
being cordial; sincere affection and. kind- 
ness; genial MONS hearty warmth of 
heart; heartinesa—Cordially, kordi-al-li, 
adv. Inacordial manner; heartily; sin- 
cerely; without hypocrisy; with real af- 
fection. 

Cordiform. Under Conpatr, 

Cordillera, kor-döl-yü’rü, n. [Sp., from L. 
chorda, a string. Conp.] A ridge or chain 
of mountains; specifically, the mountain 
rango of the Andes in South America. 

Cordon, kor'don, n. [Fr. and Sp. cordon. 
Conp.] A line or series of military posts 
inclosing or guarding any particular place; 
a line of posts on the borders of a district 
infected with disease, to cut off communi- 
cation; a ribbon worn across the breast by 
knights of the first class of an order. 

Cordovan, Cordwain, kor’dö-van, kord” 
win, n. [O.Fr. cordouan, Sp. cordoban, 
from Cordova or Cordoba in Spain, where 
it is largely manufactured.) Spanish lea- 
ther; goat-skin tanned and dressed.— 
Cordwainer, kord'win-ér, n. A worker in 
conlwain or Cordovan leather; a shoc- 
maker. = 

Corduroy, kor-dü-roi', n. [Fr. corde du roy, 
the kings conl] A thick cotton stuff 
corded or ribbed on the surface. 

Core, kor, n. Fr. cor, coer, from L. cor, 
the heart, whence cordial.] The heart or 
inner part of a thing; particularly the 
central part of fruit containing the ker- 
nels or seeds; a centre or central part, as 
the iron bar of an electro-magnet round 
which is wound a coil of insulated wire, 
the conducting wires of a submarine tele- 
graph cable, the interior part of a column, 
the internal mould which forms a hollow 
in the casting of metals; fig. the heart or 
deepest and most essential part of any- 
thing (the core of a question). —v.t. To re- 
move the core of. — Coreless, kórles, a. 
Wanting a core; without pith; weak, 


Co-relative. CORRELATIVE. 


Co-respondent, ko-ré-spon'dent, n. Law, a 


— —— 





joint-respondent, or one opposed, nlong 
with another or others, to the plaintiff; a 
man charged with adultery, and mado a 

arty toa suit for dissolution of marriage, 
orf, korf, n. Conn. 


Coriaceous, ko-ri-ü'shus, a. [L. coriaceus, 


from corium, ed Consisting of lea- 
ther or resembling leather; tough and 
leathery. 


Coriander, kor-i-an'dér, n. [L. coriandrum, 


from Gr. koriannon, coriander, from koris, 
a bug, from the smell of its leaves.) An 
annual plant of the carrot family, the 
seeds of which have a strong smell, and 
are stomachic and carminative, being used 
in swectmeats, in certain liqueurs, and 
also in cookery. 


Corinthian, ko-rin'thi-an, a. Pertaining to 


Corinth, a celebrated city of Greece.— Co- 
rinthian order, an architectural order dis- 
tinguished by fluted columns and capitals 
adorned with acanthus leaves,—m. An in- 
habitant of Corinth; a gay, fast, or spirited 
fellow; pl. two epistles written by St. Paul 
to the church of Corinth. 


Corium, ko'ri-um, n. [L..leather.] Leathern 


body-armour worn by the Roman soldiers; 
the innermost layer of the skin in mam- 
mals; the true skin. 


Cork, kork, n. [G. Dan. and Sw. kork, Sp. 


corcho, from L. cortex, corticia, bark.] The 
outer bark of a kind of oak (the cork-oak 
or cork-tree) growing in Spain and else- 
where, stripped off and made into such 
articles as stopples for bottles and casks; 
a stopple for a bottle or cask cut out o 

cork.—v.t. To stop or fit with cork; to con- 
fine or make fast with a cork.—Cork-cut- 
ter,n. One whose trade is to make corks. 
—Corked, korkt, p. and a. Stopped or 
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—Cork-jacket, n. A kind of jacket padded 
with cork, designed to buoy up a person 
who cannot swim.— Cork-leg, n. An artifi- 
cial lez, in the formation of which cork is 
used.—Corkscrew, kork'skro,n. A crew to 
draw corks from bottles.—v.t. To direct or 
work along in a spiral; to wriggle forward. 
—Corky, korki,a, Consisting of cork; ré- 
sembling cork. 

Corm, korm, n. [Gr. kormos, a pea Bot. 
a bulb-like part of a plant consisting of 
the dilated base of the stem, as in the 
crocus; a solid bulb, 

Cormorant, kor’mé-rant, n. [Fr. cormoran, 
from L. corvua marinus, fea raven.] A 
web-footed sea-bird of the pelican family, 
of several species, catching fish by swim- 
ming and diving,and extremely voracious; 
fig. a greedy fellow; a glutton 


Corn, korn, n. [A. Sax. corn, a word found 
throughout the Teutonic languages, of 


same root as L. granum, a seed. Akin 
kernel, grain.) A single seed of certain 
plants, especially of cereal Bun a grain: 
in this sense it has a plural (three barley- 
corna make an inch); the seeds of cereal 
plants m general, in bulk or — 
gran; especially in England, wheat, in 
America, maize; in this sense no plural; 
also, in collective sense, the plants which 
produce corn and from which the grain is 
not yet separated (a field or sheaf of corn). 
—»v.t, Vo preserve and season with salt in 
grains; to sprinkle with salt (to corn beef). 
— Corn-beef, Corned-beef, n, Beef pre- 
served and seasoned with salt in grains; 
beef cured by ealting.—Corn-beetle, n A 
minute beetle, the larva of which is often 
very destructive to the stores, particularly 
of wheat, in granarics, — Corn-cockle, n. 
The common name of a British plant with 
purple towers, a frequent weed among 
grain crops —Corn-crake, n. The crake or 
land-rail, which frequents corn-fields and 
is noted for its strange harsh cry.—Corn- 
exchange, n. A place where grain is sold 
or bartered and samples shown and ex- 
amined,—Corn-factor, n., One who traflics 
in grain by wholesale, or ns an agent.— 
Corn-field, n. A field in which corn ís 
growing.—Corn-Mlag, n. A ular namo 
of the,plants of the genus Gladiolus.— 
Corn-flour, n. The finely-ground meal of 
Indian corn.—Corn-laws, n. P Legisla- 
tive enactments and restrictions relating 
to the exportation and importation of 
grain. — Corn-marigold, n. A kind of 
Chrysanthemum common in corn-fields.— 
Corn-parsley, n. An umbelliferous plant 
found in moist places and hedge banks — 
Corn-poppy, Corn-rose, n. The common 
red poppy, 2 troublesome weed in corn- 
fields,—Corn-violet, n. A species of Cam- 
panula, a plant found in corn-fields.— 
Corny, korni, a. Of the nature of, or 
furnished with, grains of corn; producing 
corn; containing corn; produced 
corn; tasting of corn or malt. 

Corn, korn, n. [L. cornu, a horn.) A hard 
excrescence or induration of the skin on 
the toes or some other part of the feet, o- 
casioned by the pressure of the shoes.— 
Corn-plastor, n. A plaster to cure corns. 

Corneous, kor'né-us, a. [L. corneus, from 
cornu, a horn.] Horny; like horn; consist- 
ing of 2 horny substance, or a su 
resembling horn; hard.—Corniculate, kor- 
nik’a-lät, a. Ilorned; having h 
producing horned pods; bearing a little 
spur or horn.—Cornific, kor-nif'ik, a. 

ucing horns,—Cornification,kor'ni-fi-kä” 
shon, n. The growth or formation of horn. 
—Corniform, kor'ni-form, a. Horn-shaped 
—Cornigerous, kor-nij'ér-us, a. Horned; 
having horns, — Cornute, Cornuted, kor- 
nüt', kor-nü'ted, a. Furnished with horns; 
horned; bot. horn-shaped. 

Cornea, kor'nc-a, m. [L. corneus, horny, 
cornu, a horn.| The horny t t 
membrano in the fore part of the eje 
through which the rays of light eT 
Corneule, kor'né-nl, n. A term applied to 
the minute transparent segments of which 
the compound eyes of insects are com- 


osed. 
Cornel, Cornel-tree, kor'ncl, n. [L, 
from cornu, 2 horn, from the i 
the wood.] A species of dogwood, found 


oil, pound; U, Sc. abune-—the Fr. u 









CORNELIAN 


in Europe and Northern Asia, which pro- 
duces a sinall, red, acid, cherry-like fruit, 
used in preserves and confectionery. Some- 
times called Cornelian-tree. — Cornelian- 


 — ——————— n 


me n. The edible fruit of the cornel- 
ree. 

Cornelian, kor-n@'li-an, n, Same as Car- 
nelian. 


Corner, kor'ner,n. [Fr. cornıöre, from L. 
cornu, a horn, projection. | The point where 
two converging lines or surfaces meet, or 
tho space between; an angle; à secret or 
retired place; a nook or out-of-the-way 
place; any part (every corner of the forest). 
—v.t. To drive into a corner, or into a posi- 
tion of great dilliculty or necessary sur- 
render. [Colloq.]—Cornered, kornérd, a. 
Having corners. — Corner-stone, n. The 
stone which forms thecornerof the founda- 
tion of an edifice; hence, that which 1s of 
the greatest importance; that on which 
any system is founded. _ 

Cornet, kornet, n. [Fr., dim. of corne, L. 
cornu, a horn.} A kind of brass wind-in- 
strument; a cornet-A-pistons; a troop of 
horse: said to be so called because each 
company had n cornet player; formerly the 
title of the officer who carried the ensign 
or colours in a troop of horse in the British 
army. — Cornet-A-pistons, kor’ net-a-pis’- 
tonz, n. [Fr.,cornet with pistons.] A brass 
or silver wind-instrument, capable of pro- 
ducing the notes of the chromatie scale 
from the valves and pistons with which it 
is furnished. —Cornetcy, kor'nct-si,». The 
commission or rank of a cornet. 

Cornice, kor'nis, n. [O.Fr, cornice, It. cor- 
nice, from Gr. korönis, a summit, from 
koroné, n crown. Cnows.] Arch. any mould- 
ed projection which crowns or finishes the 
ms to which it is affixed; specifically, the 

ighest part of an entablature resting on 
the frieze.—Corniced, kornist, a. Having 

à cornice. 

Corniculate, Cornific, Corniform, &c. Con- 
NEOUS. 

Cornish, korn'ish, a. Pertaining to Corn- 
wall, in England.—Cornish engine, a sin- 
gle-acting steam-engine used for pumping 
water,—7. The ancient language of Corn- 
wall, a dialect of the Celtic. — 

Cornopean, kor-nó'pé-an, 1. A kindof horn; 
the cornet-à-pistons (which sec). 3 

Cornucopia, kor-nü-ko'pi-a, n. [L. cornu- 
copie, the horn of plenty.] A wreathed 
horn, filled to overflowing with richest 
fruit, flowers, and grain, used in sculp- | 
ture, &c., as a symbol of plenty, peace, and 
concord. : 

Corolla, ko-rolla, n. [L. corolla, dim. of 
corona, a crown.) Bot. the part of a flower 
inside the calyx, surrounding the parts of 
fructification, and composed of one or 
more petals, generally to be distinguished 
from the calyx by the fineness of its tex- 
ture and the gayness of its colours.—Cor- 
ollaceous, ko-rol-Wshus, a. Pertaining to 
a corolla, inclosing and protecting like a 
wrenth.—Corollate, Corollated, kor'ol-üt, 
korol-fit-ed,a. Jot. like a corolla; having 
corollas.—Corollet, kor'ol-let, n. Bot. one 
of the partial flowers which make a com- 

und one; the floret in an aggregate 


———— 
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ower.—Corolline, kor'ollin, a. ot. of 
or belonging to a corolla. 
Corollary, kor'ol-la-ri, n. [Fr. corollaire, 


from L. corolla, a little crown, from as it 
were crowning what it refers to.] That 
which follows over and above what is 
directly demonstrated in a mathematical 
proposition ; any consequence necessarily 
—— Drm or following es tlie 
; an inference ; ion ; 
— (Shaky e; a conclusion; a 
beautiful] wood, kor-ó-man'del, n. A 
Coromandel. wn wood from the coast of 
2, ko-ro'na, 1. [I.,a crown. Crown 
x technical term for various things ml 
= iron a Y € some resemblance toa crown; 
ofthe: uloorluminous circle around one 
ande obsavenly bodies; a luminous appear- 
sun, which to during total eclipses of the 
z th 1 lies outside the chromosphere; 
Swor member or drip of a classi- 
ually of conelderable dere at 
c mA 
rcumfe or margin of a tadiated 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; gr, go; 
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j, job; 
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composite flower; also an appendage of 
the corolla or petals of a flower proceeding 
from the base of the limb. — Coronal, ko- 
ro'nal, a. Pertaining to a coronat; be- 
longing to the crown or top of the head: 
in this sense pron. kor’o-nal,—n. (kor'o- 
nal). A crown; wreath; garland.—Coro- 
namen, kor-o-nä’men, n. The superior 
margin of an animal's hoof. — Coronary; 
kor'o-na-ri, a. Relating to a crown; re- 
sembling a crown; seated on the top of 
the head, or placed as a crown; «nat, re- 
sembling a crown or circlet.—n. A small 
bone in the foot of a horse.—Coronate,kor- 
o-nát, a. [L.coronatus,] Having or wear- 
ing à crown or something like one.—Coro- 
nation, kor-o-nü'shon, n. The act or so- 
lemnity of crowning a sovereign or invest- 
ing him with the insignia of royalty; the 
pomp attending on a coronation. — Coro- 
ner, kor'o-nér, n. [L.L. coronator, origin- 
nlly a crown officer of extensive powers, 
from L. corona, a crown.] An officer ap- 
pointed to hold inquests on the bodies of 
such as either die, or are supposed to die, 
n violent death.— Coronet, koro-net, n. 
[| Fr., dim. of O.Fr. corone, L. corona.] An 
inferior crown worn by princes and noble- 
men, bearing crosses, fleurs-de-lis, straw- 
berry leaves, pearls; the lower part of the 
pastem of a horse.—v.t. To adorn with a 
coronct or something similar.—Coroneted, 
kor'o-net-ed, a. Wearing or entitled to 
wear a coronet. — Coroniform, ko-rö’ni- 
form, a, Having the form of a crown.— 
Coronule, kor'o-nül, n. .[Dim. from IL 
corona.) Bot. n coronet or little crown of 
n sced; the downy tuft on seeds. 

Coronach, kor’é-nach, n. [Gael. and Ir.] 
Adirge; a lamentation for the dead among 
the Highlanders and Irish. 

Coronoid, kor'o-noid, a. [Gr korönd, a 

crow, and eidos, fori] Resembling the 

beak of a crow: applied in anat. to one or 
two processes or projecting parts, 

Corozo-nut, ko-rö’zö, m. The seed of a 

tropical American palm, whose hardened 

albumen, under the name of vegetable 
ivory, is used for small articles of turnery. 

Corporal, korporal; n. [Corrupted from 
Fr. caporal, It. caporale, from capo, L. 

caput, the head.] The lowest non-com- 

missioned officer of a company of infantry, 

next below a sergeant; in ships-of-war, a 

petty oflicer who attends to police mat- 

ters. 

Corporal, kor’po-ral,a. [L. corporalis, from 

corpus, body.] Belonging or relating to 

the thody; bodily; also material or not 

spiritualt...Syn. under BopıLy.— Corpo- , 

rality, kor-po-rali-ti, n. The state of be- | 

ing corporal; corporation; confraternity. 

E — kor'po-ralli, adv. Bodily; | 

in or with the body (corporally present).— 

Corporate, kor'po-rüt, a. [L. corporatua.] 
United in a body, as a number of indi- 
viduals who are empowered to transact 
business as an individual; formed into a 
body; united; collectively one (Shak.); be- 
longing to a corporation, — Corporately, 
korpo-rät-li, adv. In a corporate capa- 
city. — Corporateness, kor'po-rát-nes, m. 
The state of a body corporate.—Corpo: 
tion, kor-porW'shon,n. A y corporate, 
formed and authorized by law to act asa 
single person; a society having the capa- 
city of transacting business as an indivi- 
dual; the body or bodily frame of a man 
(colloq.). — Corporeal, kor- x real, a. Of 
or pertaining to a body; having a body; 
consisting of a | | r 
opposed to spiritual or immaterial. — Syn. 
under DopiLv.—Corporealism, kor-poré- 
al-izm, n. The principles of a corporeal- 
ist; materinlism,—Corporealist, kor-pö’rö- 
al-ist,n. One who denies the existence of 
spiritual substances; 2 materialist.—Cor- 


"mao 1 m, 3 rrecti 
poreality, kor-puré-abP itl m The et’ | Corregidor, ko-rej'i-dor, n. [Sp., a corrector. 


f being corporeal.—Corporeally, kor-po*- 
alli ad». In body; ina bodily form or 
manner. — Corporeity, kor-po-re'i-ti, m. 
The state of having a y or of being em- 
bodied; materialityt. 


Corpozant, Kor po-zant, 
y ; name given to à ball of 
hol body: t often observed in dark tem- 


estuous nights about the rigging; St. 
2Imo's light. 


n. [It. corpo santo 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Ta- | 


a material body; material; ; 








zu, then; th, thin; 
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Corps, kör, n. pl. Corps, körz. [Fr., from 
Trees body.] ^ bod of troops; any 
division of an army.— ros d'armée, a 
large division of an army.—Corpse, korps, 
n. The dead body of a human being.— 
Corpse-candle, n. A candle used at cere- 
monious watchings of a corpse before 
its interment; a local name for the will- 
o’-the-wisp.— Corpse-gate, n. A covered 

teway at the entrance to church-yards, 
intended to shelter the burial procession 
from rain; a ——— 

Corpulence, Corpulency, kor'pn-lens, kor’- 
‚m-len-si, n. (lu. corpulentia, from eorpu- 

ntus, corpulent, corpus, a body,}* Fleshi- 
ness or stoutness of body; excessive fat- 
ness,—Corpulent, kor'pü-lent, a. Having 
n great bulk of body; stout; fat.—Corpu- 
lently, korpü-lent-li, adv. In a corpulent 
manner. 

Corpuscle, kor’pus-l, n. [L. corpuscul 

dn of corpus, body.] A minute particles 

molecule, or atom; a minute animal 
cell generally inclosing KEEN mat- 
ter, and sometimes a spheroidal body 
called a nucleus.— Corpuscular, Corpuscu- 
lous, kor-pus’kü-ler, kor-pus’kü- 

Relating to corpuscles or small particles, 

supposed to be the constituent materials 

of all large bodies.—Corpuscular theory, 2 
theory which supposes light to consist of 
minute particles emitted by luminous 
bodies, and trarelling through space with 
immense rapidity till they reach the eye. 

Corral, kor-ril’, n. [Sp., from corro, a 
circle; Pg. curral, a cattle-pen.] A pen 
or inclosure for horses or cattle, and also 
an inclosure formed of wagons employed 
by emigrants as a means of defence 
(Amer.); a strong stockade or inclosure for 
capturing wild elephants in Ceylon.—v.t. 
—corralled, corralling. To form into a 
corral; to form a corral or inclosure by 
means of. 

Correct, ko-rekt', a. [L. correctua, from 
corriga—con, and rego, to set right. Re- 
GENT, Ricut.] Set right or made straight; 
in accordance with a certain standard ; 
conformable to truth, rectitude, or pro- 

riety; not faulty; free from error,—v.t. 

To make correct or right; to bring into 
nccordance with a certain standard; to re- 
move error or defect from; to amend or 
«mend; — for faults or deviations 

from moral rectitude; to chastise; to dis- 

cipline; to counteract or obviate, as 
adding some new ingredient. — Co 

able, Correctible, ko-rek'ta-bl, ko-rek'ti- 
bl, a. Capable of being corrected.—Cor- 
rection, ko-rek'shon, n. tr. correctio.) 'The 
act of correcting; the removal of faults or 
errors; something written to point out an 

error, or substituted in the place of what 

is wrong; punishment’; discipline; chas- 
critical notice; animadversion; 


us, de 


tisement; N i 
the counteraction of what is inconvenient 
or hurtful in its effects.—House of correc- 
tion, a house where disorderly persons are 
confined; a bridewell.—Correctional, ko- 
rek'shon-al, a. Tending to correction.— 
Corrective, ko-rek'tiv, a. Having the 
power!to correct; having the quality of 
removing or obviating what is wrong or 
injurious.—n. That which has the power 
ol — crs NS pas me. quality 
of altering or obviating what is wrong 
injurious. Correctly, Ko-rekt'li, adv. In 
a correct manner; according toa st: F 
| in conformity with a copy or original; ex- 
| actly; accurately; without fault or error. 
—Correctness, ko-rekt'nes, ». The state 
of being correct; conformity to a 
or rule; exactness; accuracy.—Co 
ko-rek'ter, n. One who corrects; one w 
amends faults; one who punishes for cor- 
rections as UE or making 
o-rek'to-ri, a. n z 
on; corrective.—n. A corrective. 





from corregir, to correct.] A magistrate 
in Spain and Portugal : y 

Kai Corri, kori,n. The hollow side of 
EN : a corric. 

Correlate, kor’@-lit, m. [L. cor for con, and 
relatus. Revate.] One who or that which 
stands in a rect proce! relation to some- 
thing else, as father and son.—v.i.—corre- 
lated; correlating. To have a reciprocal 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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relation; to be reciprocally related, as 
erand son.—ı.t. To place in reciprocal 
relation; to determine the relations be- 
tween, as —— several objects or phe- 
nomena which bear a resemblance to one 
another, — Correlatable, kor-e-là'ta-bl, a. | 
Capable of being correlated; assignable to | 
correlation.— Correlation, kor-e-là shon,n. 
Reciprocal relation; corresponding simi- 
larity or peeve of relation or law.— 
Correlative, ko-rel'a-tiv, a. Having n re- 
ciprocal relation, so that the existence of 
one in a certain state depends on the exis- 
tence of another; reciprocal, — n. That 
which is correlative; that of which the 
existence implies the existence of some- 
thing else; one of two terms either of 
whic calls up the notion of the other, as 
nd and wife; gram. the antecedent to | 
noun.—Correlntively, ko-rel‘a-tiv-li, 
a v. Ina correlative relation. — Correla- 
tiveness, ko-rel'a-tiv-nes, n. The state of 
being correlative. 
Correspond, kor-e-spond', pt. [Cor for con, 
and respond.) To be adapted or suitable; 
to have a due relation; to be adequate or 
proportionate; to accord; to agree; to an- 
ewer; to fit: used absolutely or followed 
by with or to; to communicate or hold in- 
tercourse with a person by letters sent 
and received. — Correspondence, kor-é- 
spon'dens, n. The state of corresponding 
or being correspondent; mutual adapta- 
tion of one thing or part: to another; inter- 
course between persons by means of letters 
sent and received; the letters collective- 
which pass between correspondents ; 
riendly intercourse; reciproce] exchange 
of offices or civilitics. — orrespondency, 
kor--spon'den-si, n. Correspondence, in 
rense of relation, congruity, adaptation, 
friendl intercourse.— Correspondent, kor- 
C-spon'dent, a. Corresponding; suitable; 
d related; congruous; agreeable; nu- 
Leien adapted. —n. One who corre- 
one with whom an intercourse is 
—— on by letters oriuessazes; a person 
who sends regular communications to a 
newspaper froin a distance. — Correzpon- 
dently, kor-2-spon'dent-li, adv. Ina cor- 
—— manner.— Corresponding, Xor- 
Sanm: ding, a. Answering; agrecing; 
ting; correspondent. — — Corresponding- 
ly, kor-&spon’ding-li, adv. In a corrè- 
sponding — — kor-&\ 
spon’siv, a. Answerable; adapted [Shak.]\ 
Corridor, kor'i-dor, n. Or C end from 
correre, L. currere, to run. Cunnuxr.] 
Arch. a in a building leading to 
several chambers at a distance from each 
other; Re Mihe covered way round the 
fortifications of a piace. 
Corrie, kori, n. [ 
in a hill. 


Corri 

genda, kor-i-jen‘da. LA A thing or word | 
Ge —— or alteret [Fr., from J 

e, kori-ji-bl, a. rom Ja. cor- | 

rigo, to correct. Connzcr.] Capable of 

being corrected, amended, or reformed; 

eserving unishment or correction; pun- 


| 


ael] A steep hollow | 
dum, kor-i-jen’dum, n. pl. Corrl- | 













upon; to consume by slow degrees; to 
envenom or embitter; to poison, blight, 
canker.—Corrodent,t ko-rú'dent, a. Hav- 
ing the power of corroding. —n. Any 
su — or medicine that corrodes.— 
Corrodibility, ko-ro di-bil"i-ti, n. The qua- 
lity of being corrodible. ,—Corrodible, ko- 
ro'di-bl,a. That may be corroded, —Cor- 
rosibility, ko-ro'si-bil"i-ti, n. Corrodibil- 
ity.— Corrosible, ko- ro'si-bl, a. Liable to 
corrosion; corrödible. —Corrosibleness, ko- 
ro’si-bl-nes, n. — Corrosion, ko-rö 'zhon, n. 
The action of corroding, cating, or wear- 
ing away by slow degrees, as by the action 
of acids on metals; Jig. the act of can- 
kering, fretting, vexing, envenoming, or 
blighting —Corrosive, ko-rösiv, a. flav- 
ing the power of corroding or cating into 
a substance; having the quality of fretting, 
envenoming, blighting. — Corrosive sub- 
límate, a compound of chlorine and mer- 
cury, forming a white crystalline solid, 
an acrid poison of great virulence, and a 
powerful antiseptic.—n, That which has 
‘the quality of eating or wearing gr: wiu- 
ally; anything which irritates, preys upon 
one, or frets. . — Corrosively, " ko-ro siv-li, 
adv. In a corrosive manner. —Corrosive- 
ness, ko-ro'siv-nes, n. The quality of be- 
ing corrosive. 

Corrugate, koru-güt, v.t.—corrugated, cor- 
rugating. [L. corrugo, corrugatun—cor for 
con, and rugo, to wrinkle.) To wrinkle; to | 
draw or contract into folds.—a.W rinkled; 
showing wrinkles or furrows. — Corrura- 
ted, koru- -gñ-ted, p. and a. Wrinkled; 
furrowed or ridged. — Corrugated iron, 
common sheet-iron or ‘galvanized’ iron 
bent intoa series of requi ar grooves an 
ridges by being passed between powerful 
rollers, Iron thus trented will resist a 
much greater strain than flat iron, each 
groove representing a half tube; it is used 
for roofing, &c.—Corrugant, kor'u-gant, a. 
Having the power "of contracting into 
wrinkles. —Corrugation, kor-u-gü'slion, n. 
A wrinkling; contraction into wrinkles,— 
—Corrugator, kor'u-gá-tér, n. Anat. tho 
small muscle situated on ench side of the 
forehead, which knits the brows. 

Corrupt, ko-rupt’, vt. [L. corrumpo, coi- 
[SEO and rumpo, Tuptum, to 
break; whence also rupture, abrupt, dis- 
rupt, ke. ] To change from a sound to a 
putrid or putrescent state; to cause to rot; 

Jig. to deprave; to pervert; to impair; to 

debase; to defile, taint, pollute, or infect; 
to bribe; to debaso or render impure by 
alterations or innov ations (language) ; to 
falsify (a text).—v.t. To become putrid; to 
putrefy; to rot; to become vitiated; to lose 
purity,—a. Changed from n sound toa pu- 
trid state; changed from the state of being 
correct, pure, or true toa worse state; viti- 
ated; perverted; debased; impure; ready to 
be influenced by a bribe; infected with 
errors or mistakes (a corrupt text).—Cor- 
rupter, ko-rup'tér. n. One who or that 
which corrupts. — Corruptibility, ko-rup’- 
ti-bil"i-ti, n. Tha po »ossibility of eing cor- 

rupted. .—Corrupti le, ko-rup'ti-bl,a. Ca- 
pa 


cursus, n course. Covmsr] A pirate; a 
sen robber; a rover; n piratical veszel, 
Corse, kors, n. [Samcas corpas, Er. corps; L. 
corpus, n body.) A corpse: a poet beer 
—Corselet, korslet, n. ur 5 O.Fr. 
cora, L. corpus, th hebody. E 

or armour to cover ant "protect the réi 
that part of a winged insect to which 
sand legs are attached; the —— 


w ing 

—Corzet, kor eet, n. (Dim. of 0.Er. cora.) 
A pair of stays; « bodice, 

Corsned, korsned, n. [A. Sax. — 


cor, from root of choose, and A. Sax. maed 

a mouthful, a bit.) Anciently, a pieco of 
bread consecrated by exorcism and to be 
swallowed by a suspected personas a trial 
of his innocence; if the person were guil 
the bread would produce conyulsions 
find no passage; if he were innocent it 
would cause no harin, 

Cortege, kor-tüzh, a. [Fr., from It, corleg- 
gio, trom corte, court.) A train of atten- 


di mts. 
Cortes, kor'tüz, n. pl, [Sp., pl. of corte, 
conrt 1 The Spanish and the Portuguese 
legislative assembly, answering to the 
parliament of Great Britain. 

Cortex, kor'teks,n. [L. cortex, corticis, bark; 
whence cork.) Dark, as of a tree; hence, 
an outer covering; anat, a membrane 
forming a covering or envelone for eel 
= irt of the body. — Cortical, korti-kal 
iclonging to, consisting of or resemb bling 
bark or rind; external; belonging to the 
external covering. — Corticat e, Cortica 
kor'ti-küt, kor'ti-ka-ted, a. [L. corticatua. 
Resemb ling the bark or rind of a treo.— 
Corticiferous, kor-ti-sif'ér-us, a. Produ- 
cing bark, or that which s eon it.— 
Corticiform, kor-tis'i-form, a. epum 
bark. — Corticose, Corticous, kor'ti-kúz, 
korti-kus, a. Barky; full M ark. 
Corundum, ko-run’dum, n. (Hind, kurand.) 
A mineral, next in hardness to the 
mond, and consisting of nearly pure an- 
hydrous alumina; the amethyst, ruby 
sapphire, topaz,and emery aro conside 
ns varie ties, 

Coruscate, kor'us-kñt, v.i.—coruscated, co 
vuscating. [L. corusco, coruscatum, e 
flash. To flash; to lighten; to pem 
glittehn— Corurcation, — 


LL. corléscatio.] A sudden burst of li 
the clouds or atmosphere; a flash; ig 
Same aa Corb. 
(Fr. corvette, from L, 


a blaze 
Corve, korv, n. 
Corvette, kor- vcet',n. 
corbita, a ship of burden, from c 
sıeket.] A tiush-decked vessel, ship- 
ged, but without a quarterdeck, a hare 
ing 'only one tier of guns. 
Corvine, korwin, a. La, corvus, n crow.) 
Pertaining to the crow, or the crow fam- 
ily of birds. 
Corybant, kori-bant, n. pl. Corybants or 
Corybantes, kor-i -ban'téz. corytas, 
corybantia, Gr. korybas.) A priestof Cybele 
who celebrated the mysteries with mal 
dances to the sound of drum and cym 
—Corybantic, kor-i-ban’tik, a. 
agitated like the Cory bantes. 


oer EA orrigibleness, kor'i-ji-bl-nes, de of being made corrupt, putrid,orrot- | Corymb, kö’rimb, n. [L. corymbus, Gr. 
—Corrigibility, kor'i-ji-bil"i-tl, n. ten; subject to decay and destruction, de- korymbos, a cluster of fruit or flowers] 
Corroborate, ko-rob’ö-rät, v.t.—corrobo-| basement, depravation, Se, —Corruptible- | Jot. an inflorescence in which the flowers 
RM cor. rating. * corroboro, corro- | ness, ko-rup' ti-bl-nes, n.—Corruptibly, ko- | or blossoms are so arranged as to form a 


mass of flowers with a convex or level to, 
as in the hawthorn, candytuft, &.— 
Corymbiferous, kü-rim-bif'ér-us, a, 

producing corymbs; bearing fruit in clus- 
re 


rup'ti-bli, adv, In such a manner as to 
be corrupted or vitiated. — ko- 
rup'shon, n. [L.corruptio.] The act of 
corrupting, or state of being corrupt, pu- 
trid, or rotten ; putrid matter; pus; de- 
pravity; wickedness; loss of purity or in- 


tum—con, and ro to strenzthen, 
from robur, strength.) "To strengthen or 
give additional strength to; to confirm; to 
Hye ch more pertain; to add assurance to i 
rate testimo news).— 
borat, ke ko-rob’ö-rant, a Strengthening | | 


ters.—Corymbose, kö-rim’böz, a. Bot. 
lating to or like a corymb, 





ving the power or r quality of | tezrity; debasement; impurity; deprava- | _kö-rim’bus, a. Corymbose. 

h. — n. medicine that tion; pollution ; defilement ; vitiating | Corypheus, Cory haus, kor Ecc lo L. 
sining piteni rengt body en weak; a “nie: influence; more specifically, bribery; law, | corypha ch coryphaios, from Kat 
—Corro — ko-rob'5-ril" g ben he! an immediate consequence of nttainder by the hicad. ] rine c Miete of a AC 

. whicha person was formerly disabled from | chief of a company,— 


n. [Fr] Aba —— 


lands. 
Coryza, ko-ri'za,n. [Gr.] Med.a 


« holding, inheriting, or transmitting Y 
ng the 


Corruptive, ko-rup'tiv, a. Hav E 


roh’ö-rä-tiv, a. tent the power o cor- head 


robora _—n. A medicine ! power of corrupting, tainting, or vitiatit 
that e GE us ran ,—Corro- —Corruptless, ko-rupt'les, Fr Not en: Co-secant, kö-sc’kant, n., [From comple 
We 0-ra-to-rl, a. rrobo- | — of apt tion or decay. —Corruptly, | ment and — Geom. the secant 
| ko-rupt'li, adv. In a corrupt manner; | are or angle which is the complement 3 
Corrode, — v.L.—corroded, corroding. | with corruption; impurely; by bribery.— | ¡another are or angle, that is, when added 
[L. corrodo—cor for con, and rodo,to gnaw, | Corruptness, ko-rupt'nes,n. Corrupt qua- | to it makes up 90%. 
whence also rodent, ] To eat awa lity or state; putrid state. Dozen, Cosenage. COZEN, ÜOZENAGE, 
ta ent emg ER A | tret se a Bolon oe 
es rn. r. corsaire ‘Itered, còs, a hollow or 
P Ad corroies coppeth Ag. to AW or prey | sere, rom core,  coursi,a cruise, from | sheltered mui; comfortable sole: WH [ to gnaw or prey | sare, from corsa, a courso,a cruise, from L. | sheltered; snug; comfortable; Wnt 
- Fate, für, fat, fall; mt, met, hir; pine, pin; nōte, not, möye; tübe, tub, bull; Eee ce EIE Came pini "Re mol, moro; tubo, tub, bill: ol, pound; o, Bo. abana ti NEN pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 





COSHER 


A A A i uir ee eee mm 


ten also Cosie, Cozie, Cozy. [Colloq.]—n. 
A kind of padded covering or cap put 
over a teapot to keep in the heat after the 
tea has been infused.—Cosily, kö’zi-li, adv. 
In a cosey, snug, or comfortable manner. 
Cosher, kosh’ér, pt. [Ir. cosair, a feast.] 
To levy exactions in the shape of feasts 
and lodgings, as formerly Irish landlords 
with their trains did on their tenants.— 
v.t. To treat with dainties or delicacies; 
to fondle; to pet. [Colloq.] — Cosherer, 
kosh'érér, n. One who coshers, 

-signitary, kó-sig-ni-ta-ri, n. One who 
signs a treaty or other agreement along 
with another or others. Also used as an 


Co-sine, ko'sin, n. [Complement and sine.] 
Geom. the sine of an arc or angle which is 
the complement of another, that is, when 
added to it makes $07, 

metic, koz-met'ik, a. [Gr. kosmétikos, 
from kosmos, order, beanty.] Benutifying; 
improving beauty, particularly the beauty 
of tho complexion.—n. Any preparation 
that renders the skin soft, pure, and 
white, or helps to beautify and improve 
the complexion. 

Cosmic, Cosmical, koz'mik, koz'mi-kal, «t. 
Gr. kosmikos, from kosmos, the universe.] 
Relating to the universe and to the laws 

by which its order is maintained; hence, 
harmonious, as the universe; orderly; as- 
tron. rising or setting with the sun: the 
opposite of acronycal.—Cosmically, koz'- 
mi-kal-li,adv. In a cosmic manner; with 
tho sun at rising or setting: said of a 


star. 

Cosmogony, koz-mor'o-ni, n. [Gr. kosmo- 

onia — kosmos, world, and root gen, to 
ing forth.) The origin or creation of 
the world or universe; the doctrine of the 
origin or formation of the universe.—Cos- 
mogonal, Cosmogonic, Cosmogonical, koz- 
mog'o-nal, koz-mo-gon'ik, koz-mo-gon‘ik- 
al, a. Belonging to cosmogony. — Cos- 
mogonist, koz-mog'o-nist, n. Une who 
treats of the origin or formation of the | 
universe; one versed in cosmogony. 

Cosmography, koz-mog’ra-f, n. [Gr. kos- | 

mographia—kosmos, the world, and gra- 

to describe.] A cience whief t the 


pho 
orld or universe; the science whigh treats 
of the construction of the univers¢.—Cos- 
mographer, koz-mog’ra-fer, n. One who 
describes the world or universe; one versed 
in cosmozraphy.—Cosmographic, Cosmo- 
graphical, koz-mo-graf ik, koz mo-graf'ik- 
nl, a. Relating to cosmography.—Coz- 
mographically, koz-mo-grat'ik-al-li, adv. 
In a manner relating to cosmography. 
Cosmology, koz-mol'o-ji, n. [Gr. kosinolo- 
gia—kosinos, the universe, and logos, dis- 
course.) The science of the world or uni- 
verse; or a theory relating to tho structure 
of the universo and the laws which under- 
lie it; cosmogony.—Cosmological, koz-mo- 
loj'i-kal, a. Pertaining to cosmology.— 
Cosmologist, koz-mol'o-Jist, ». One who 
describes the universe; one versed in cos- 
mology. 
Cosmopolitan, Cosmopolite, koz-mo-pol'i- 
tan, koz-mop'o-lit, n. [Gr. kosmos, world, 
and polités, a citizen.] A person who is 
nowhere a stranger, or who is at home in 
every place’ a citizen of the world.—a. 
Free from local, provincinl, or national 
prejudices or attachments; at home all 
grec the world; common to all the world. 
sm ) tanism, Cosmopolitism, koz- 
Thco i-tan-izm, koz-mop’o-lit-izm, m. 
A state of being a cosmopolitan; disre- 
gan of local or national prejudices, at- 
rr ee or peculiarities. 
or OZz-mo-rü'ma, n. [Gr. kos- 
A view 


mos, the world, horama, a view ] 
OF Series of views of the world; an exhibi- 
rough a lens or lenges, of drawings 


tion, th 
or paintings of cities, buildings, land- 





159 


position of the earth at 
: with respect to the fixed 
stars, 


Cossack, kos'ak, n. [Rus. kosak, Turk. 
kazak,arobber.] One of a warlike people, 
very expert on horaeback, inhabiting the 
steppes in the south of Russia, about the 

on, &c, 

Cosset,{ kos'et, n. [Comp. old cosa, Icel. 
koas, a kiss.] A pet; a pet-lamb; a lamb 
brought up by hand. 

Cost, kost, n. [O.Fr.cost, from costzr,couster 
(Mod. Fr. coûter), to cost, from L. constare, 
to cost—con, and stare, to stand. STATE. 
The price, value, or equivalent of a thing 
purchased; amount in value expended or 
to be expended; charge; expense; law, the 
sum to be paid by the party 
favour of the party prevailing, &c.; out- 
lay, expense, or loss of any kind, ns of 
time, labour, trouble, or the like; detri- 
ment; pain; suffering (he learned that to | 
his cost), —v.t. —pret. and np. cost, To re- 
quire to be given or expended in order to | 
purchase to be bought for; to require to 
‚e undergone, borne, or suffered: often 
with two objects (to cost n person money 
or labour).—Costless, kost'les, a. With- 
out cost; costing nothing.—Costly, kost’- 
li,a. Of a high price; costing much; ex- 
pensive; dear.—Costliness, kost'li-nes, n. 
The state or quality of being costly, high 
in price, or expensive. 

Costal, kos'tal, a. [L. costa, a rib.] Per- 
taining to the side of tlie body or the ribs. 
—Costated, Costate, kos'ta-ted, kos'tñt, a. 
Ribbed; marked with elevated lines. 

Costard, kos'tird, n, [Lit. a ribbed apple, 
O.Fr. coste, L. costa, a rib.] An apple; 
hence, humorously for the head. [Shak.] 
—Costard-monger, n. A coster-monger. 

Costean, kos'te-an, v.i. ee cothas, drop- 
ped, and sfean, tin.] In mining, to seck 
for a lode by sinking small pits. 

Coster, Costermonger, kos'tér, kos’tér- | 
mung-gér,n. [Originally coslard-monger, | 
a seller of apples] A hawker who sells 
fruit or vegetables. 

Costivo, kos'tiv, a. [Contr. from It. costi- 
pativo, from L. constipo, to cram, to stuff. 
CossriPATE.] Suffering from a morbid 
retention of fecal matter in the bowels, 
in a hard and dry state; having the | 

bowels bound; constipated. — Costively, 
kos'tiv-11, adv, With costivenesa, — Cos- 

tiveness, kosttiv-nes,n. The state of being 

costive; constipation. | 


for showing the 
any given time, 


Costmary, kost'ma-ri, n. [L. costua, Gr. 


kostoa, an aromatic plant, and Mary ithe 
Virgin).] A perennial composite plant, 4 
native of the south of Europe, cultivated 
for the agreeable fragrance of the leaves. 

Costrel, kos'trel, n. [W., from kostr, what 
is consumed.] A small vessel, generally 
with cars £o ns to be suspended, used by 
labourers in harvest time; a vessel for 
holding wine. 

Costume, Kos Lüm, n. [Fr. costume, custom. * 
Cusrom.] An established mode of dress; 
the style of dress peculiar to a people or 
nation, toa particular period, or a parti- 
cular class of people; a dress of a particu- 
lar style.—Costumed, kostGmd, «a. Wenr- 
ing a costume; dressed.—Costumier, Cos- 
tumer, kos-tü'mi-ér, kos'tüm-ér, t. 
who prepares costumes, as for theatres, 
fancy-balls, &c.; one who deals in cos- 
tumes. 

Cosy, ko'zi, a. Same as Cosey. 

Cot, kot, n. [A. Sax. cot, cott, a cot, cham- 
ber; Icel. and. D. kot, a cot, G. kot, kote, t 
hut; cofe is the same word. From this 
comes cottage.] A small house; a hut or 
cottage; a small bed or crib for a child to 
sleep in; nuut. a sort of bed-frame sus- 

ended from the beams. 
o-tangent, ko-tan'jent, n. (Complement 
The tangent of an arc or 


: and tangent. 

ge HE With suitable arrangements | angle which L the complementof another, 

ram" a: nation. —Cosmoramic, koz-mo- | that is, when added to it makes 90°. 
Cosmos, |. Relating to a cosmorama. Cote, köt, n. [Cor.] A shelter or habita- 

ornament, « mos, n. [Gr. kosmos, order, | tion for animals, as a dove-cote; a sheep- 

orderly Ma nd ence the universe as an | fold (Mil.)t; a cottage orhut. > 

verso autiful system.] The uni- | Cotemporaneous, Cotemporary, ki-tem’po- 

harmony; the mbodiment of order and | rä”nt-us, kö-tem’po-ra-ri. ÜONTENTORA- 

mony combin ed stom of order and har- | NEOUS, CONTEMPORARY. 

mosphere, Ki: in tho universe. — Cos- | Co-tenant, kö-ten’ant, n. A tenant in 

z » Moz mo-sftr, n. An apparatus | common. 


ch, H 
chain; ch,Sc.loch; igo; j,job; ù, Er. ton ng, sing; 


] | Cotidal, 


zu, then; th, thi - n: 


COUCH 





Coterie, ko'te-r@, n. [Fr.. from L.L.coteria, 
an association of villagers, cofa, a cot x 
pond A ect or circle of friends who are in 
the habit of meeting for social or literary 
intercourse or other purposes; a clique. 

Coterminous, ko-tér'mi-nus, a. CONTER- 
MINOUS. 

Cothurnus, Cothurn, ko-thér'nus, ko'thérn 
n. [L. cothurnwa.] A buskin; ‘a kind 
high laced shoe, such as was anciently. 
worn by tragic actora; hence, fig. S 
—Cothurnate, kó-thérnit, a. B =f 
trazical; solemn and elevated, 

tida kö-ti’dal,a. Marking an equality 
O es. 

Cotillon, Cotillion, ko-til'yon, n. [Er. cati- 

llon.] A kind of brisk dance; « tune which 


losing in | regulates the dance. 


kot'kwén, n. A man who busies 

th the affairs which properly be- 
long to women. [Shak. 

Co-trustee, ko-trus-t&', n. A joint trustee. 
Cotswold, kots'wold, n. A Best of a breed 
belonging to the Cotswold Hills in Glou- 
cestershire. _ 

Cottage kot’aj, n. [From cof.] A cot or 
small dwelling-house; a small country re- 
sidence or detached suburban house, ad- 
apted to a moderate scale of living. —Cot- 


tazed, kot’äjd, a. Set or covered with 
One 


cottages. — Cottager, kot’ fj-ér, m. 
who lives in a hut or cottage — Cot 
iano,n. A small upright piano.—Cotter, 
ottier, kot'ér, kot/i-cr, ». A cottager; 
one who inhabits a cot or cottage, depen- 
dent upon a farm, having sometimes a 
piece of land. Written also Cottar.—Cot- 
tierism, kot’i-tr-izm, ». The system of 
holding a cottage with a small portion of 
land directly from a proprietor,the tenancy 
being annual. Called also Cottier Tenure. 
Cotton, kot'n, n. [Fr from 


Cotquean,} 
himself wi 


„coton, Ar. 

A soft downy substance resembling fine 

wool, growing in the or seed-vessels of 

certain plants, being the material ofa 
proportion of cloth for apparel an 
ture; cloth made of cotton.—a. Pe 

to cotton; made of cotton.—v.i. To frıter- 

nize: to agree or get on (with). [Colloq.] 

C/ttony, kot'n-i, a. Downy or soft like 
coton; pertaining to or resembling cot- 
ta.—Cotton-gin, n. A machine to sepa- 
rte the seeds from raw cotton.—Cotton- 

Zum n. A name of plants of the sedge 
amily with white cottony spikes.—Cotton- 

plant, a Amalvaceous tropical perennial 

shrub of various species, indi 

beth the Old and the New World, witha 

three or five celled capsule, which con- 
tains numerous black seeds covered with 
the beautiful filamentous cotton.—Cotton- 

press,n. A machine for pressing cotton 
into bales.—Cotton-wood, n. A tree of the 
poplar genus, a native of North America. 

—Cotton-wool, n. A name sometimes 
given to raw cotton. 

Cotyle, Cotyla, kot’i-lt, kot‘i-la, n. [Gr. 
kotyie, a ESCH The cavity of a bono 
which receives the end of another in ar- 
ticulation; one of the suctorial cups or 
disks of the arins of a cuttle-fish. 
Cotyledon, kot-i-ledon, n. [Gr. kotylédón, 
from kotylé, a hollow.) Bot. the seed-leaf; 
the first leaf or leaves of the empo plant 









One: forming, together with the le an 
| "agit embryo,which exists in ev 


| seed capable of gerit. ation; anat. a tuft 


of vessels adhering to the cm 
atimals. — Cotyledonal, kot-i-Icdo-n 
Belonging to a Gr apes resembling a 
cotyledon.—Cotyledonary, kot-i-1C'do-na- 
ri a. Anat. having the tuft called coty- 
ledon (cotyledonary placenta Cotyle- 
donous, kot-1-10'do-1us, d. 


the form of 
kot'i-loid, 


2-E 


pose 
body close to the und, as a beast; 
Le D nd the body or back : 





COUCH-GRASS 





Im ly what is to be understood: with 
er; to fix a spear in the rest in the 
E of attack; surg. to cure of cataract 
he eye Au — the crystalline 
lens. — n. A bed; a seat for repore or on 
which one may lie down undressed; any 
lace for repose, as the lair of a wild beast, 
C; a heap of steeped barley spread out 
on a floor to allow germination to take 
place, and so convert the grain into malt 
—Couchant, kouch'ant, a. Lying down; 
squatting. [Tenn.]--Coucher, kouch'r, n. 
ne who couches. 
Ach -grass, kouch'gras, n. 
ot on uitch or quick grasa. | A species of grass 
hich infests arable land, spreading over 
a field with great rapidity, being propa- 
gated both by seed and by its creeping 
root-stock. 
Cougar, kö’gär, n. [Native name modified.) 
A quadruped of the cat kind,7 or $ feet in 
— one of the most destructive of all 


[A corruption 


— — — — — — 


the animals of America, particularly n | 


the tho warmer parts. Called also Puma anc 


Ti 
Y c — of the sound; 
“hike Suche: a cough; G. keichen, keuche n, 
t, cough.] A deep inspiration of air 
for owed by a spasmodic and souorous ex- 
piration, excited by the sensation of the 
pros of some D ating cause kr the 
Y es.—v.i, To give a cough; to ex- 
1 the air from the lungs suddenly with 
arene To expel from the lungs by a 
violent effort with noise; to expec orate: 
dad up (to cough up phlegm). — To cough 
lengthy s to po dowu an unpopular or too 
Cougher, korer. n. One that couchs. 
Could, kud, v., pret. of can. [O.E. coude, 
A. Sax. cúthe, pret. of cunnan, to be able. 
ee Cax. L has been improperly intro- 
duced — the influence of would and 
Should] Was able, capable, or suscep- 
e 
Coulee, ké-li, n. [Fr., from couler, to flow.] 
Geol. a stream o ‘lava, whether flowing or 
consolidated. 
Coulisse, kó-les, n. [Fr.] One of the side 
scenes of the stage in a theatre, on the 
mn included between the side scenes, 
Coulter, kol'tér, n. "UL culter, a knife”. a 
— An iron blade or knife inserted 
into the beam of a plough for the purpos® 
of cutting the ground and facilitating the, 


reparation of the furrow-slice by the ' 


oionghahare. 
umarine, kó'ma-rén, n. [From coumar- 
on, & tree ‘of Guiana.] A vegetable prin- 
tpe. — from the Tonka-bean, used D 
in and to give flavour to the 
Swiss s cheese called schabzieger. 
Council, koun’sil, n. [Fr. concile, GE e 
ium—con, together, and root cal 
summon; akin conciliate, reconcile. Thiel 
word is often impro ud confounded with 
counsel.) An assembly of men summoned, 
or convencd for — tation, deliberation, * 
and advice (a common council, in ecumcn- 
ical council, the rivy-council); act of de- j| 
iberation; consultation, as of x council. 
— Council of war, an assembly of officers 
of high rank called to consult with the 
commander-in-chicf of an army or nd- 
miral of a fleet on matters of supreme im- 
ce.—Councillor, kou "cr, n. Ihe 
member of a council serecifically, 2 1 mem- 


concil 









fion of a city common council. 
consilium, advice, from consulo, to consult, 


weaker by simulated coughs.— 







^ 


' who countenances, favours, or supports. 
Counter, koun'tér, adv. 
y contra—con, and tra, ¢ 


Counteract, koun-tér-akt', v.t. 
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on the nomination of the lord-chancellor, 
and taking precedence over ordinary bar- 
risters.—r.t.—counselled, counse ling. To 
give advice or deliberate opinion to, for 
the government of conduct; to ndvise, ex- 
hort, warn, admonish, or instruct; to re- 
commend or zive an opinion in f: vour of, 
—Counsellor, } koun’sel-er, n. Any person 
who gives counsel or advice; an adviser; 
one whose profession is to give advice in 
law, and manage causes for clients; n 
barrister. — Counsellorship, koun'sel-ér- 
ship, the oflice of a counse or. 

Count, kount, v.t. (Er, confer, compter, 
from L. computare, tocompute. Coururr.] 
To tell or name one by one, or by small 
numbers, in order to ascertain the whole 
number of units in a collection; to reckon; 
to number; to compute; to estes, ac- 
count, think, judge, or consider. — To count 
out, to bring (a meeting) to a close by 
numbering the members and finding a 
quorum not wesent, as in the House of 
Commons, where this is done by the 
speaker. —v.i. To be added or reckoned in 
with others; to reckon; to rely: in this | 
sense With on or upon (to count on assist- 
ance).—n. The act of numbering; reckon- 
ing; number; law, a particular charge in 
an indictment, or narration in pleading, 
settinz forth the cause of complaint. — 
Countable, koun'ta-bl,a. Capable of be- 
ing counted or numbered. — Counter, 
koun'tér, n. One who counts, numbers, or 
reckons; that which is used to keep an 
account or reckoning, as in games, such 
as a small plate of metal, ivory, wood, &c.; 
a counterfeit or imitation of a coin; a regis- 
tering apparatus or tell-tale; a table or 
board on which moncy ts counted; a table | 
in a shop over which sales are made, and 
on which goods are exposed for sale. — 
Countless, kount'les, a. Not capable of 
being counted; innumerable. —Counting- 
house,n. A house or room a »propriated 
by mercantile men to the business of 
keeping their books, accounts, &c. 

Count, kount, n. (Fr. comte, from I. comes, 
comitis, a companion, a com! anion of the 
emperor or a king—com for con, with, and 
stem of eo, iium, to go, seen also in ambi- 
tion, exit, transit, perish, Ke.) A title of 
foreign nobility, equivalent tothe English 
earl, and whose domain is a county. — 
Countess, koun'tes, n. The wife of an carl 
or count, or n lady possessed of the same 
dignity in her own right 

| Countenance, koun'te-nans, n. [Fr. 
tenance, demeanour, way of acting or hold- 
ing one's self, from contenir, to contain. 
CosTAIN.] The whole form of the face; tho 
features considered as a whole; the visage; 
the face; appearance or expression of the 
| face; favour expressed towards a person; 
| good-will; support.—Jn countenance, in fa- 
vour or estimation ; free from shame or 
dismay.—Out of countenance, confounded; 
abashed; not bold or assured.—v,t,—coun- 


cón- 


tenanced, countenancing. To favour; toen- 
courage; to aid; to support; to abet.— 
» Countenancer, Koun’te-nan- -sér, n. Ono 


Fr. contre, trom L. 
enoting direction, 
as in intra, extra, "ire. ] Inan opposite 
direction; in opposition; contrariwise; in 
the wrong way (torun counter to wishes). 
—a. Adverse; opposite; opposing; antago- 
nistic.—n. Afusic, formerly an under part 
serving for contrast to a principal part, 
now equivalent to counter-tenor: that part 
of a horse which lies between the shoulders 
and under the neck. 
To act in 
opposition. to; to hinder, defeat, or frus- 


be y | trate by contrary agency; to op 1080, with- 
— Fakin — or otherwise, f ad: sand Tontrev cas: Or resist, —-Counterac- 
direct ng the judgment or conduct of an tion, koun’tér-ak-shon, n. Action in op: 
er; consultation; interchange of opin position hindrance; resistance.—Counte S 
fons; dc liberation; the secrets intrusted i active, kon! tér-ak-tiv, a. Tending, to 
consulta tion; secret opinions or pornoso counteract.—n. One who or that whic 
tio Keep one one's counsel); intent or pu counteracts.—Counter-agent, n. erige 
any no gives counsel in matters of 7 which counteracts or ncts in opposition; 
counsellor or MES engaged in ah] an — posing age > 
cause in court,or thecounsellors, isters, Counter approach, "koun’ter-ap-pröch, n. 
Cusc'ECants Entente mansipunentofa Ko Binder th thrown ER P te — 
collectivel der the approach o 
Je BEN pals fepe crown ¿| Geunterattractlan, kounlerat-trak'shon, | an enemy mino; Ap, to frasrata MOM n, koun'tér-at-trak"shon, 
Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; Pine, pin; note, not, müve; tobe, tub. bull; 


j 


COUNTERMINE 





n. —— attraction.—Counter-attrac- 
tive, koun'tér-at-trak"tiv, a. Attracting 
in an opposite way. 

Counterbalance, koun-tér-bal'ans, v.t. To 
serve as a balance to; to weigh against with 
an equal weight; to act against with equal 
power or effect.—n, Equal weight, power, 
or agency acting in opposition to any- 
thing; counterpoise. 

Counterchango, koun’ter-chänj, n. Ex- 
change; reciprocation, [Shak. — To 
give and receive; to sed! to make alter- 

nate changes; to alternate, [Tenn 

Countercharge, koun'tér-chürj, 7. Gär 
posite charge. 

Countercharm, koun'tér-chürm, m. That 
which has the power of dissolving or qu 
posing the effect of a charm.—v.t. To 
stroy the effect of a charm. 

Countercheck, koun'tér-chek, v.t. To op 
pose or stop by some obstacle; to check.— 
m. Check; stop; rebuke; a censure to 
check a reprover. 

Countercurrent, koun'tér-kurent, n. A 
current in an opposite direction, 

Counterdraw, koun-tér-dra', v.t. To A 
as a design or painting, by means of fine 
linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other trans 
parent substance through which the 
strokes appear and are traced with a peu- 


cil. 

Counter-evidence, koun'tér-ev-i-dens, n. 
Evidence or testimony which opposes other 
evidence, 

Counterfeit, koun’tér-fit, a. [Fr. contre- 
fei, made to correspond—contre, against, 
and faire, to make.| Made in imitation 
of something else, with a view to pass the 
false copy for genuine or original; forged; 
not genuine; base; assuming the m 
ance of something; false; spurious; hypo 
eritical,—n. One who pretends to be w 
he is not; an impostor; a cheat; that which 
is made jn imitation of something with a 
view to defraud by passing the false for 
the true.—v.t. To copy or imitate witha 
view to DES off as original or genuine; to 
make a likeness or resemblance of witha 
view to defraud; to forge; to imitate or 
copy generally; to sham or pretend.—r.ü 
to feien; to dissemble; to ca on a fic- 
tion ory decepti ion.—Counterfeiter, koun”- 
téer-fit-tr, x. One who counterfeits; a for- 
ger; one who assumes a false appearance, 
or who makes false pretences. 

Counterfoil, koun' ter-foll, " [Cn 
foil, from L. folium, a leaf.] A portion of 
a document, such as a bank Es Ee cr 
draft, which is retained by the person 
giving the other part,and on which is noted 
the main particulars contained in the 

dounterfo document. 

unterforce, koun'tér-fors, n. An oppo 
ing or counte racting force, 

Counter-irritant, koun'tér-ir-i-tantn. Med. 
an irritant substance employed to relieve 
anotherirritation or inflammation, as mus 

tard, croton-oil, Spanish flies. — 
irritation, koun'tér-ir-i-tà"shon, n. Mi. 
the production of an artificial irritation. 

Countermand, koun-tér-mand', v.t. [Fr. 
countremander — contre, and mander, L. 
mando, to command.) To revoke, as a 
former command; to order or direct in 
opposition to an order before given, thers- 
by annulling it.—n. A contrary o “in 
vocation of a former order or comma 
n subsequent order. 

Countermarch, koun-tér-mürch', r.i. d 
march back.—n. A marching back; a re- 
turning; a change of measures. 

Countermark, koun'tér-mürk, m. An ad- 
ditional mark made for greater security 
or more sure identification; the mark of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, to show the 
metal to be standard; a mark on a 
already stamped indicating n change of 


value, or that it had been taken an 
enemy; an artificial cavity m in the 
teeth of 


horses to — thoir age.—v.t 

To add a counterma 

Countermine, koun'tér-min, m. Ailit. a 
mine sunk in search of the enem a 
or till it meets it, to defeat nu 
a stratagem or project to f nie y 
contrivance; an opposin scheme or 
—v.t. To mine so as to dis 
an enemy's mine; fig. to Ges 


Li CE e E cabe tub: bull. oll pound) a d. Bel SENDER pound; ü, Sc. abunc—the Fr. v. 
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COURT 





and opposite measures. — v.i. To make a 
countermine; to counterplot. 

Countermotion, koun'ter-mó-shon, m. An 
opposite motion; à motion counteracting 
another. — Countermove, Countermove- 
ment, koun'tér-móv, koun’ter-möv-ınent, 
n. A movement in opposition to another. 
Counterpane, koun'tér-pin, n. [From older 
counterpoint, O.Fr. contrepoinct, corruptly 
derived from J.L., culcita puncta, lit. 
stitched quilt. Quit, PorxT.] A bed-cover; 
a coverlet for a bed; a quilt. 

unterpart, koun'tér-part,«. A part that 
answers to or resembles another, as the 
several parts or copies of an -indenture 
corresponding to the original; a thing or 
person exactly resembling another; a copy; 
a duplicate; the thing that supplements 
another thing or completes it; a comple- 
ment. 

Counterplot, koun'tér-plot, nt. To oppose 
or frustrate by another plot or stratagem. 
—n, A plot or artifice set afoot in order to 
oppose another, £ 
ounterpoint, koun'tér-point, n. The art 
of writing music in several distinct parts 
or themes proceeding simultaneously, as 
distinguished from harmony, which de- 
pends more for its effect on the composi- 
tion and progression of whole chords than 
on the melody of cach separate part; so 
called because the points which formerly 
represented musical notes were written 
under or against each other on the lines; 
often used, but improperly, às equivalent 
to harmony. 

Counterpoise, koun'tér-poiz, v.t. To weigh 
against with equal weight; to equa] in 
weight; to counterbalance; to act against 
with equal power or effect; to balance.—n. 
A weight equal to and acting in opposition 
to another weight; equal power or force 
acting in opposition; state of being in 
equilibrium by being balanced by another 
weight or force. : 

Counterpoison, koun’tér-poi-zn, n. One 
poison that destroys the eilect of another; 
an antidote. 

Counterpressure, koun'tér-pre-shür,». Op- 
posing pressure; a force or pressure that 
acts in n contrary direction. | 

Counterproject, koun'tér-projekt, n. A 
Project brought forward in oppésition to 
another, - 

Counterproof, koun'tér-próf, n. An im- 
pression yielded by a newly-printed proof 
of an engraved plate, by passinz the proof 
again through the press with a fresh sheet 
of paper, on which the ink is thrown off. 


Counter-revolution, koun'tér-rev-o-Iü-shon, 


n, A revolution opposed to a former one, 
and restoring a former state of things. 
Counterscarp, koun'tér-skárp, n. Fort. the 


. Slope of the ditch nearest the enemy and 


opposite the scarp; the face of the ditch 
sloping down from the covered-way. 
Countersign, koun'ter-sin, v.f. To sign (a 
document) formally or afficially in proof 
of its genuineness; to attest or witness by 
signature.—n. A private signal, word, or 
phrase given to a guard with orders to let 
no man pass unless he first give that sign; 
a watchword; also, the signature of a sub- 
ordinate to a writing signed by his su- 
rior, to attest its authenticity. — Coun- 
rsignature, koun'tér-sig-na-tür, n. The 
name of a secretary or other subordinate 
officer countersigned to a writing.—Coun- 
ersignal, koun'tér-sig-nal, n. A signal to 
answer or correspond to another. 
untersink, koun'tér-singk, v.£. To form 
a cavity in timber or other materials so as 
el receive the head of a bolt, screw, &c., 
„make it flush with the surface; to sink 
of a or even with a surface, as the head 
slon DM bolt, &c., by making a depres- 
brace-bit 4 n the material.—a, A drill or 
untersinking; savity 
made by countersinking. en 5 ne cari 


Cc Ww , 
—— not, koun'tér-ten-ér, n. Mus. the 


— e adult voice,having about th 
this o pass as the alto, with Which term 
with this oe confounded; a singer 
Sunteryail, koun’tärv 
trevaloir, Avan} Kann vt 
aren Or effec 

i to compensate; 


[Fr. con- 


Coup, kb, n. 


NOS arengu or value; compensation; 

requital. 

Countervallation, n. CoxTRAVALLATION. 

Counterview, koun'tér-vü, n. An opposite 
or opposing view; a posture in which two 
pun front each other; opposition; con- 
trast. 

Counterweigh, koun'tér-wü, v.£. To weigh 
against; to counterbalance, — Counter- 
weight, koun'tér-wát,n. A weight in the 
opposite scale; a counterpoisc. 

Counterwheel, koun'tér-whcl, v.t. To cause 
to wheel in an opposite direction. 

Counterwork, koun'tér-wérk, vt. To work 
in opposition to; to counteract; to hinder 
any effect by contrary operations. —n. A 
work in opposition orin answer to another. 

Country, kun'tri, n. (Fr. contrée, from L.L. 
cont , country, from L. contra, against, 
opposite; country being thus literally the 
land opposite or before us. Akin counter, 
adv., eucounter.] A tract of land; a region; 
the land occupied by a particular race of 

cople; a state; a person's native oradopted 
and.—The country, the rural parts of a 
region, as opposed to cities or towns; the 
inhabitants of a region; the pronis; the 

public; the parliamentary electors of a 

state, or the constituencies of a state, col- 
lectively.—a. Pertaining to the country or 
to a district at_a distance from a city; 

rural; rustic.—Countrified, kun'tri-fid, a. 
Having the airs or manner of a rustic. 

— Count an, kun’tri-man, n. One 

born in the same country with another; 

one who dwells in the country as opposed 
to the town; a rustic; an inhabitant or 
native of a region.—Countrywoman, kun’- 
tri-wu-man, n, A woman belonging to 

the country, as opposed to the town; a 

woman born in the same country; a female 

inhabitant or native of a region. — Coun- 
try-dance, n. [Country and dance; not 
from Fr. contre-danse, which is a kind of 
quadrille.] A dance in which the partners 
are arranged opposite to each other in | 
ines, 

County, kount, n. [L.L. comitatus, from 
comes, comitis, a count. Couwr.] Origin- 
ally, the district or territory of a count or 
earl; now, a district or particular portion 
of a state or kingdom, separated from the 
rest of the territory for certaig purposes 
in the administration of justice; a shire 
(which see); a count 1; an earl or lord 7.— 
a. Pertaining to a county.—County town, 
the chief town of a —— that town 
where the various courts of a county are 
weld. 

A French term for stroke or 
blow, and used in various connections, to 
convey the idea of promptness, force, or 
violence.—Coup d'état (Kó-dn-tà), a sudden 
decisive blow in politics; a stroke of policy; 
specifically, a daring or forcible alteration 
of the constitution of a country without 
the consent or concurrence of the people. 
— Coup de grace (kód-grás), the finishing 
stroke.—Coup de main (kód-mañ), a sud- 
den attack or enterprise.—Coup d'œil (kó- 
de-y0), glance of the eye; a comprehensive 
or rapid view.—Coup de soleil (köd-so-lä- 
yë), sunstroke, 

Coupé, kö-pä, n. [Fr.] The front or end 
compartment of a diligence; the front or 
end compartment of a railway. carriage 
seated on one side; a four-wheeled carriage 
carrying two inside, with driver's seat. 

Couple, kup'1, n. [Fr. couple, from L. cop- 
ula, a band, bond, connection.] Two of 
the same class or kind, connected or con- 
sidered together; n brace; a pair; a male 
and female connected by marriage, be- 
trothed, or otherwise allied; mech. two 
equal and parallel forces acting in oppos- 
ite directions; elect. one of the pairs of 

lates of two metals which compose a 
ttery, called a pal vanic or voltaic couple; 

carp. one of a pair of opposite rafters in a 

roof, united at the top where they meet, 

—v,t.—coupled, coupling. To link, chain, 

or otherwise connect; to fasten together; 

to unite, as husband and wife; to marry. 

—v.i. To copulate. — Coupler, kup'lér, n. 
One who or that which couples; specifi- 
cally, the mechanism by which any two 
of the ranks of keys, or keys and A 
of an organ are conn together. — 


Couplet, kuplet, n. Two verses or lines 
of poetry e ally two that rhyme to- 
fet er; a pair of rhymes.—Coupling, kup”- 
ing n.. The act of one who couples; 
that which couplesor connects; a coupler; 
n contrivance for connecting one portion 
of a system of shafting with another; tho 
chains or rods connecting the carriages, 
&c. of a train. — Coupling-box, n. The 
BR Ce xing, of o estiug AS con- 
iguous ends o1 two len 8 of shaft per- 
—— —— SCH Y 
upon, 'pon, m. en Irom cou ^0 
cut.] An interest certificate printed. 2 
the bottom of transferable bonds, and so 
called because it is cut off or detached and 
given m when a payment is made; hence, 
generally one of a series of tickets which 
binds the issuer to make certain pay- 
ments, perform some service, or give value 
for certain amounts at different 
in consideration of money recei 

Coupure, kó-pür', n. [Fr., from couper, to 
cut.] Fort. an intrenchment made by 
the besieged behind a breach, with a view 
to protract the defence; also a passage cut 
to facilitate sallies. 

Courage, kurt, n. [Fr. courage, from L. cor, 
the heart, whence also cordial, £c.] That 
quality of mind which enables men to en- 
counter danger and difficulties with firm- 
ness, or without fear; bravery; intrepidity; 
valour; boldness; resolution; disposition 
or frame of mind (Shak.)}. — Courag 
ku-räjus, a. Possessing or charact 
by courage; brave; bold; daring; intrepid. 
—Courageously, ku-rä’jus-li, adv. In a 
courageous manner.—Courageouzness, ku- 
rī'jus-nes, n. 

Courier, ki’ré-¢r, n. [Fr. courrier, from 
courir, L. curro, to run.] A messenger 
sent express with letters or despatches; 
an attendant on a party travellinz abroad 
whose especial duty isto makeall arrange- 
ments at hotels and on the journcy. 


Course, kors, n. (Fr. cours, course, a course, 


a race, direction, way, £e.; from L. cursus, 
L.L. also cursa, from curro, cursum, to 
run (whence current, incur, recur, &c.).] 
Arunning, race, flight, career; a moving or 
motion forward in any direction;a continu- 
ous progression or advance; the direction 
of motion; the line in which a body moves; 
the ground or path marked out for a race; 
continuous or gradual advance; progress; 
order of succession; stated or orderly 
method of proceeding; customary or cs- 
tablished sequence; series of successive and 
methodical proceedings; systematized or- 
der in arts or sciences for illustration or 
instruction (course of studies, &c.); way of 
life or conduct; lineof behavicur (to follow 
evil courses); the part of a meal served at 
onetime; arch. a continued range of stones 
»r bricks of the same height through- 
out the face or faces of a building; naut. 
one of the sails that hang from a ship's 
lowest yards; pl. the menstrual flux; cata- 
menia.—v.t.—coursed, coursing. To hunt; 
to pursue; to chase; to hunt (hares) with 
reyhounds; to drive with speed; to run 
‘through or over.—v.t. To move with speed; 
to run or move about.—Of courge, by con- 
sequence; in regular or natural order; 
naturally; without special direction or 
provision.—Courser, kór'sér, n. One who 
courses; x swift horse; a war-horse: 
chietly in poetry; a swift-footed cream- 
coloured bird of the plover tribe; any bird 
of the cursorial order, or runners. 
Court, kort, m. [O.Fr. cort, court (Fr. cour), 
from L. cora, corti, contracted from co- 
hora, cohortis, a yard, a court—co for con, 
and hor, a root seen in hortus, a garden, 
also in garden, garth.) An inclosed un- 
covered area, whether behind or in front 
of a house, or surrounded by buildings; a 
court-yard; an alley, lane, close, or narrow 
street; the place of residence of a king or 
sovereign prince; all the surroundings of 
asovereign in his regal state; the collec- 
tive body of persons who compose the re- 
tinue or council of a sovereign; a hall, 
chamber, or place where justice is admin- 
istered; the persons or judges assembled 
for hearing and deciding causes, as dis- 
tinguished from the counsel or jury; any 
judicial body, civil, military, or ecclesias- 
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COUSIN 


tical; the sitting of a judicial assembly ; 
attention directed to a person in power to 
gain favour; civility; flattery; ac dress to 
gain favour (to pay court to a person).— 
v.t. To endeavour to gain the favour of or 
win over by attention and address; to 
flatter; to reck the affections or love of; to 
woo; to solicit for marriage; to attempt 
to gain by address; to solicit; to seek (to 
court applause); to hold out inducements 
to; to invite.—v.i. To pay one's addresses; 
to woo.—Courteons, korte-us, a. Having 
courtly, refined, or elegant manners; char- 
acterized by courtesy; affable ; condescend- 
ing; polite.—Courteously, kir'té-us-li,adv. 
In a courteous manner.—Courteousness, 
kort C-us-nes, n.—Courter, kórtér, n. One 
who courts or endeavours to gain favour; 
one who woces; a wooer, — Courtesan, 
Courtezan, korte-zin, n. A prostitute.— 
Courtesanship, Courtezanship, korte-zan- 
ship, n. The character or practice of a 
courtesan.— esy, korte-si,n. Polite- 
nessof manners, combined with kindness; 
pole manners or urbanity shown in 
haviour towards others; an act of civil- 
ity or respect; a movement of reverence, 
civility, or respect made by 2 woman by 
n slight inclination of the body and bend- 
ing of the knees; a curtsey (in this sense 
pronounced kért'si) favour or indul- 
gence, as contradistinguished from right. 
—Courtery title, a title assumed or popu- 
larly accorded and to which the indivi- 
dual has no valid claim, as the title mar- 
quis to the eldest son of n duke, viscount 
to the cldest son of an earl, &c.—Courtier, 
körti-er,n. One who attends or frequents 
the court of a sovereign; one who courts 
or flatters another with a view to obtain 
favour, &c.—Courtly, kórtli,a. Relatin 
or JEE toa prince's court; refine 
and dignified; elegant; polite; courteous. 
—Courtliness, kórtli-nes, n. The state or 
quality of being courtly. — Courtship, 
kort'ship, n. The act of courting or soli- 
citing favour; wooing.—Court-card, a. A 
corruption of — waich ae Jm 
car n. y in which a court sits 
to administer justice.—Court-dress, n. A 
dressjsuitable for an appearance at court 
or levce.—Court-hand, n. The old manner 
of writing used in records and judicial 
proceedings Court-house, n. A house in 
which established courts are held.—Court- | 
‚n P Courts-martial A court | 
consisting of military or naval officers, for 
the trial of military or naval offences.— 
Court-party, n. A political party attached 
to the court, as opposed to the nation nt 
e. — Court-plaster, n. A fine kind of 
stickIng-plaster.— Court-rolls, n. pl. The 
records of a court. — Court-beword, n. A; 
slight dress sword worn at levees.—Court-/ 
ard, n. A court. or inclosure round a 
ouse or adjacent to it. K 
Cousin, kuzn. n. [Fr. cousin, from L.L. 
cosinuz, for L. rinus, 2 cousin—con, 
and sobrinus, akin to soror,a sister.] The 
son or 
wider and now less usual sense, one colla- 
terally related more remotely than a 
brother or sister; a kinsman or kins-| 
woman; a blood-relation; a title given byi 
a monarch to a nobleman.—Cousinhood, 
kuz'n-hud, n. The state of being cousins; 
the individuals connected with a famiy 
regarded collectively.—Cousinly, kuz‘n-li,| 
a. Like or becoming a cousin.—Cousin- 
ship, kuz'n-ship, n., The state of being) 
cousins; cousinhood. — Cousin-german, n., 
A first or full cousin. 


v. 
cave; allied to Icel. kofi, Sw. kofwa, n hut. 
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bind one's self by contract.—v.t..To grant 
or promise by covenant. [0.'T.}—Coven- 
antee, kur’e-nan-tö”, n. The person to 
whom a covenant is made,—Covenanter, 
kuv'e-nan-tér, n. One who makes a cove- 
nant; a term specially applied to those 
who joined in the Solemn League and 
Covenant in Scotland, and in particular 
those who resisted the government of 
Charles IT., and fought and suffered for 
adherence to their own form of worship,— 
Covenantor, kuv'c-nan-tor", m. Law, the 
erson who’ makes a covenant and sub- 
Jects himself to the penalty of its breach. 
Cover, kuv'ér, pt [O.Fr. covrir, Fr. couvrtr, 
from L. cooyerire—con, intens and operire, 
to cover.] To overspread the surface of 
with another substance; to lay or set over; 
to overspread so as to conceal; to envelop; 
to wrap up; tó clothe; to shelter; to pro- 
tect; to defend; to cloak; to screen; to m- 
vest with; to brood over; to be sullicicnt 
for; to include; to comprehend; to be 
equal to; to be co-extensive with.—u. Any- 
thing which is laid, eet, or spread over 
another thing; anything which veils or 
conceals; a screen; disguise; superficial 
appearance; shelter; defence; protection; 
concealment and protection; shrubbery, 
woods, underbrush, &c., which shelter 
and conceal game; the articles laid at 
table for the use of one person—plate, 
spoon, knife and fork, &c.—Covered-way, 
n. Fort. the level space or ground between 
the top of the couuterscarp or outer slope 
of the main ditelínud the glacis.—Cover- 
er, kuv'érér, n. One who or that which 
covers, — Covering, kuvér-ing, n. That 
which covers; anything spread or laid 
over another, whether for security, pro- 
tection, shelter, or concealment; clothing; 
dress; wrapper; cnvelope.—Coverlet, kuv- 
ér-let, n. [O.Fr. covre-lit, couvre-lit, n bed- 
cover—covrir, to cover, and lit, L. lectus, a 
bed.) The upper covering of a bed.— 
Coverlid, kuv'ér-lid,n. A coverlet, eed 
Covert, kuvért, a. [O.Fr. covert, part. o 
covrir, to cover.) Kept secret or con- 
cealed; not open (covert fraud or enmity); 
law, under cover, authority, or protection. 
—n. A place which covers and shelters; a 
shelter; u defence; a thicket; a shady place 
or a hiding-place; pl. feathers covering the 
bases of the quills of the wing or tail of 
birds,—Covertly, kuv'ért-li, adv Secretly; 
in private; insidiously.—Covertness, kuv’- 
ert-nes, n. Secrecy; privacy.—Coverture, 
kuv'ér-tür, n. Covering; shelter; defence; 
law, the state of a married woman, who is 
considered as under the cover or power 
of her husband. — Covert-way. Same as 
Covered-way: see under Coven. 
Covet, kuv'et, v.t. [From O.Fr. corciter 
(Fr. convoiter), from L. cupidue, desirous, 
cupio, to —— To desire or wish for 


dinate desire: 
Covetousness, kuv'e-tus-nes, n. The state 
or quality of 


bate.) A brood or hatch of birds; an old 
fowl with her brood of young; a small flock: 
usually confined to partridges. è 
Covin, Covine, kuv'in, n. [O.Fr. covine, 
from L. convenire. COVENANT.) Law, a 
collusive or deceitful agreement between 
two or more to prejudice a third person; 
. deceitful — 8 Covinous, kuv'i- 
aus — co Janie; sen 
, ‚n. pl. Cows, kouz, old pl. Kine 
n. Ja Fax. ed, pl. ej; G. kwh, D. and 

» Icel. kil; the same root appears 

Skr. go, nom. gaus, a cow, an ox. Kine 


COWL 


is a double plural, the en form na in oxen 
beingaddedtotheolderform.] Tho gendral 
term applied to the females of the bovine - 
genus or ox, the most valuablo.to man of 
all the ruminating animals, on account 
of her milk, flesh, hide, &c.—Cow-b ". 
A kind of hemlock, water-hemlock, hig 
poisonous, being sometimes fatal to catt 
who eat it« leaves.— 0ow-berzy, s. 
whortleberry.—Cow-bunting, —— 
jal, n. An American bird belonging E 
the starling tribe, remarknble for 
ping its exzs into the nests of other bi 
to be hatched.—Cow-catcher,n. A strong 
frame in front of locomotives for remor- 
ing obstructions, such as strayed cattle, 
from the rails.—Cow-chervil, Cow-parzley. 
Popular names of several perennial her 
of the carrot family, aid to be eaten by 
cattle,—Cow-fecder, Cow-keeper, n. One 
whose business it is to feed or keep cows; 
n dairyman.—Cow-grass, Cow-pea, n. 
kind of clover having bright red flowers. 
—Cow-hide, n. The hide or skin of a 
cow, made or to be made into leather; a 
strong whip mado of such leather, — v.t 
To thrash or whip with a lash of cow-hide. 
— Cow-parznip. A plant of the carrot. , 
family, sometimes used in Eoglana for 
fattening hogs.—Cow-pox, n. A disease 
which appears on the teats of the cow in 
the form of vesicles or blisters, the fluid 
or virus contained in which is capable of 
communicating the disease to the human 
subject, and of conferring, in the great 
majority of instances, security against 
sınall-pox.—Cowslip, kow'slip,'n. [A. Sax. 
cit-slyppe, cú-sloppe, the latter part of the 
name apparently meaning dung.) A per- 
ennial herb of the primrose family, grow- 
ing in moist places in Britain. — Cowslip 
wine, a beverage made by fermenting cow- 
slips with sugar, and used as a domestic 
soporific.—Cow-tree, n. A name given to 
various species of South American trees, 
which on incision yield n rich milky nu- 
tritious juice in such abundance as to ren- 
der it an important article of food. 

Cow, kou, v.t. [Dan. kus, Icel. kúga, to de- 
press, subdue, kcep under.] To sink the . 
spirits or courage of; to daunt, dishearten, 
intimidate, overawe. 

Coward, kou'érd, m. [Fr. couard, It. 
codardo, from L. cauda, a tail, the * 
name being originally applied to the 
timid hare from its short tail.) A person 
who wants courage to meet danger; a 
pobtroon s a craven; a dastard; a faint 

jearted, timid, or pusillanimous man.— 
a. Destitute of courage; timid; of, pro- 
ceeding from, or expressive of fear or 
timidity.—Cowardice, kou‘ér-lis, n. [Fr. 
couandise.], Want of courage to face dan- 
ger; timidity; pusillanimity; fear of ex- 
osing Ono's person to danger.—Cowardly, 
ou'érd-li, a. Wanting courage to face 
danger; timid; timorous; pusillnnimous; 
faint-hearted; mean; base; proceeding 
from fear of danger; befitting a coward.— 
adv. In the manner of a coward.—Cow- 
ardliness, kou'érd-li-nes, n. Cowardice. 

Cowdie-pine. Same as Cowrie-pine. 1 

Cower, kou'ér, v.i. [Same word ns Rc. curr, 
to squat; Icel. kúra, Dan. kure, Sw. kura, 
to doze, to rest; G. kauern, to cower.) To 
equat; to stoop or sink downward, as from 
terror, discomfort, &e. 

Cowhage, ¡Cow-itch, kou'nj, kou'4ch, n. 
Hind. kiwanch, cowhnge.] "The short, 
rittle hairs of ihe pods of a leguminous 

plant, which easily penetrate the skin, 
and produce an in olerable itching; they . ~ 
are ndministered in honey or treacle asa 

Cowl, kodln. [A.8 Icel bé 
owl, koul, n. LA. Sax. cufle, Ice i 

n cowl; comp. also O. ve coule, — 
cucullus, a cowl] A hood, especially a 
monk's hood; n cowl-shaped covering 
the top of a chimney, which turns with 
the wind; a wire cap or cage on the top of 
an engine funnel. — Cowled, kould, a. 
Wearing a cowl; hooded; in shape of a 
cowl (cowled leaf). 

Cowl, koul, n. .[O.Fr. cuvel, dim. of a 
tub, from J. cupa. Cur.] A vessel to 
carried on n pole betwixt two — 
the conveyance of water. — Cowl L3 
Same as Colstaf. = 
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CO-WORK 








~ Co-work, kö-werk’, v.i. To work jointly; to 
co-operate. — Co-worker, ki-wér’ ker, n. 

* One that works with another; a co- 

operator. k ae 

Cowrie-pine, Kauri-pine, kou'ri, n. [Native 
name.; A coniferous tree of New Zen 
land, yiclding gum-damar, damar-resin, 
or kauri-gum, and having a tall straight 
stein, rising to the height of 150 to 200 feet, 

rielding valuable timber. e 
dowry kou'ri, n. (Hind. kauri.) A small 
univalve shell used for coin on the coast 
of Guinéa, and in many parts of Southern 
Asin. ; 

Coxa, kok'sn, n. [L.] Anat. the hip, haunch, 
or hip-joint; entom. the joint of an insect's 
limb which is next the body. 

Coxcomb, koks'kom, n. [Cocks comb.) The 
comb resembling that of n cock which 
licensed fools wore formerly in their caps; 
hence used often for the cap itself; the top 
of the head, or the head itself}; a vain 
showy fellow; a superficial pretender to 
knowledge or accomplishments; a fop; a 
dandy.—Coxcombical, Coxcomical, koks- 
kom’i-kal, Like or indicating a cox- 
comb; conceited; foppish, — Coxcombi- 
cally, Coxcomically, koks-kom 'i- kal-li, 
adv, After the mauner of a coxcomb; fop- 
pishly.—Coxcombry, koks’köm-ri, n.” The 
manners of a coxcomb; foppisbness. — 
Coxcomicality, koks-kom'i-kal^i-ti, n. 
Coxcombry. 

Coxswain, n. Same ns Cockawain. 

Coy, koi, a. [O.Fr. coi, coy, coit, from L. 

wittus, quiet, Quiet.) Shrinking from 
familiarity 3 shy; modest; reserved ; dis- 
tant; backward; bashful.—Coyish, koi'ish, 

a, Somewhat coy or reserved, — Coyly, 
koi'li, adv. Ina coy manner; with disin- 
clination to familiarity. — Coyness, kol- 
nes, 1. The quality of being coy; bashful- 
ness; shyness; reserve; modesty. 

Coyote, koi-ot', koi-0'tá, n. [Sp. coyote, Mex. 
coyot!.) The American prairie-wolf. 

—— Coypu, koi'pó, n. The native name 
of a South American rodent, beaver-like, 
semi-aquatic mammal, valued for its fur 
Coystrel,! Coystril,} kois'trel, kois'tril, n. 
A mean, cowardly, paltry fellow. [Shak.] 
Cozen, kuz'n, pt [A form of cousin; Fr. 
cousiner, to sponge upon people (under 
pretext of re ationship), from cousin, a 
cousin.] ‘To cheat; to defraud; to deceive; 
to beguile. — v.i. To cheat; to act deceit- 
fully. — Cozenage, kuzn-ij, n. Trickery; 
fraud; deceit.—Cozener, kuz'n-<r, n, One 
who cozens. ` 

Cozy, Cozily, Same as Cosey, Cosily. 

Crab, krab, n. [A. Sax. crabba=D. krab, 
Icel. krabbi, Sw. krabba, G. krabbe, n crab; 
all perhaps from L. carabus, Gr. karabos 
a kind of crab.] A popular name for all 
the ten-footed, short-tailed crustaceans, 
having their tail folded under the body, 
the two fore-fect not used for locomotion, 
but furnished with strong claws or pin- 
cers, and several species being highly es- 
teemed as food; Cancer, a sign in the 

iac; a name given to various machines, 


as a kind of portable windlass or machine 


erat the eiie n. The tree that bears 
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out or utter with smartness (to crack a 
joke); to snap; to cause to make a sharp 
sudden noise (a whip).—v.i. To break with 
a sharp sound; to burst; to open in 
chinks; to be fractured without quite 
separating into different DE to give 
out a loud or sharp sudden sound; to 
boast or brag: with of (Shak.)?. — n. A 
chiuk or fissure; a partial separation of 
the parts of a substance, with or without 
nn opening; a burst of sound; a sharp or 
loud sound uttered suddenly; a violent 
report; injury or impairment to the intel- 
lect or to the character; flaw; blemish; an 
instant; a trice.—a. Having qualities to 
be proud of; first-rate; excellent (a crack 
regiment, a crack horse).—Cracked, krakt, 
nand a. Durst or split; rent; broken; 
mpaired; crazy, ns regards the mind.— 
Cracker, krak'ér, n. One who or that which 
cracks; a noisy, boasting fellow (Shak.); 
a small kind or firework filled with pow- 
der, Which explodes with a sharp crack or 
with a series of sharp cracks; a small hard 
biscuit. — Crackle, krak'l, v.i— crackled, 
crackling. [Dim. of crack.) To make slight 
cracks; to make small abrupt noises, ra- 

pidly or ——— repeated; to decrepi- 

tate. — Grac ng krak’l-ing,n. <A noise 

made up of sma i cracks or reports fre- 
quently repeated; the browned skin of 

roast pig; a kind of cake used for dogs’ 
food, made from the refuse of tallow- 
melting.— Cracknel, krak'nel, m. A hard 
brittle cake or biscuit, —Crack-brained, «a. 
Having a disordered intellect; insane; 
lunatic; mad. 

Cracovienne, krü-ko'vc-en",n. The favour- 
ite dance of the Polish —— around 
Cracow; the music for the dance, written 
in i time. . 

Cradle, krá'dl, n. LA. Sax. eradel, eradol; 
perhaps of Celtic origin.) A small bed, 
crib, or cot in which an infant is rocked; 
hence, the place where any person or thing 
is nurtured in the earlier stage of exis- 
tence; something resembling a cradle in 
construction or use, as a case in which a 
broken limb is placed after being tet; 
n rocking machine in which gold is 

washed from the earth, £e., containing 

it; a vessel or basket attached to a 
line or lines between a wrecked ship and 
the shore for bringing off the crew or 

passengers, Ze, — v.t.—cradled, cradling. 
To lay in u cradle; to rock in a cradle; to 

compose or quict by rocking; to nurse in 
infancy.—v.t. Tolie or lodge as ina cradle. 


Shak. 
craft, kraft, n. [A. Sax. craft, craft, cun- 
ning, a bark, a craft= G., Sw. Icel, an 
Dan. kraft, D. kracht, power, faculty; froin 
root of which cramp is a nasalized form, 
"akin to Skr. grabh, to grasp.] Cunning, 
art, or skill, in a bad senso; artifice; guile; 
dexterity in a particular manual occupa- 
tion; hence, the occupation or employment 
itself; manual art; trade; the members of a 
trade collectively; naut. a vessel: often used 
in a collective sense for vessels of any kind. 
—Craftless, kraft/les, a. Free from craft, 
guile, or cunning. — Craftsman, krafts'- 
man, n. An artificer; a mechanic; one 
skilled in a manual occupation.—Crafts- 
manship, krafts'man-ship, n. The skilled 
work of a craftsman. — Craftsmaster, 
krafts’mas-tér, n. One skilled in his craft 
or trade. — Crafty, krafti, a. Character- 
ized by, having, or using craft; cunning; 
wily; sly; deceitful; subtle; dexterous; 
skilful. — Craftily, kraf’ti-li, adv. In a 
crafty manner; cunningly; slily; deceit- 
fully; skilfully; dexterously.—Craftiness 
Ka ti-nes, n. The state or quality o 
cing crafty. e 
Orage enge [Gael creag, Ir. craig, W. 
careg, a rock, stone.]. A steep, rugged 
rock; a rough broken rock, or point of a 
rock; a cliff; riss shelly deposits in Nor- 


CRANE 


terous in climbing or descending rocks; 4 

one who takes sca-fowls or their egga 

from crags. 

. krák, n. [Imitative of the bird's 

cry, like croak, creak; comp. L. crez, Gr. t 

krex, a laudrail; Icel. kráka, to croak, &c.] 1 
A grallatorial bird of various species bo- 
longing to the family of the rails, the best 
known species being the corncrake or land- 

ali. e 

Cram, kram, v.t. — crammed, cramming. 

[A. Sax. crainmian, to cram; Dan. kram 
to crush; Sw. krama, ta press; akin cramped 
T'o press or drive, particularly in filling or 
thrusting one thing into another; to stuff: 

to crowd; to fill to superfluity: to fill with 
food beyond tray E to stull; fig. to en- 
deavour to qualify for an examination, in * 
a comparatively short time, by storing the 
memory with only such knowledge as is 
likely to serve the occasion; to —v.i. 

To eat greedily or beyond satiety; tostuff; i 
to prepare for an examination by rapidly i 
storing the memory with crude facts, — 
n. Information got up hurriedly for an 
examination or other special purpose, — 

Crammer, kram'ér,n. One who crams or 
stuffs; one who crams in daat 

Crambo, kram’bö, n. [Origin doubtful] A 
game in which one person gives a word, to 
which another finds a rhyme;a word rhym- 
ing with another :rhyme. 

Cramp, kramp, n. [Same as D. kramp, 
Dan. krampe, Sw. kramp, krampa, e 

krampf, krampe, cramp, a cramp-iron s 
from root seen in crant, crimp, erumple.) 
The contraction of a limb or some muscle 
of the body, attended with pain; spasm; 
a feeling of restraint; a piece of iron 
bent at the end, serving to hold together 

ieces of timber, stones, &c.; a cramp- 
iron; a portable kind of iron screw press 
for closely compressing the joints of a 
timber framework.—v.t. To pain or effect 
with spasms or cramps; to contine,restrain, 
or hinder from action or expansion; to 
fasten, confine, or hold with a cramp or: 

cramp-iron.—a. Difficult; knotty. p- 

bone, n. The patella of a sheep, so named 

because considered a charm against cramp. 

—Cramp-iron, n. A piece of iron, bent at 
each end, and Ict into the upper surface of 
two pieces of stone, when their perpen- 
dicular faces are joined together. 
pon, kram'pon, n. [Fr. crampon.] Bot. 
an adventitious root which serves as a 
fulcrum or support in climbing, as in the 
ivy. —Crampoon, kram’pün, n. An iron 
fastened to the shoes of a storming party, 
to assist them in climbing a rampart; an 
apparatus used in raising timber or stones 
for building, consisting of two hooked 
pieces of iron hinged together. 

Cran, kraun, n. (Gael. erann.) In Scotland, 
a measure of SS for fresh herrings, 
as taken out of the net, which contains on 
a rough average about 750 he 

Cranberry, kran'be-ri, n. [That is crane- 
berry, perhaps because the berries are 
paten b, TA The lobose, dark fec = 

abou e size of a currant, p 
duced by several species of small shrubs , — 
wing in peat bogs or swampy. land in 

Europe and North America; the shrub 
roducing this berry. Called also Moss- 
erry und Moor-berry. 

Cranch, kranch. CrauxcH. 

Crane, krän, n. LA. Sax. eran; 
kraan, G. krahn, kranich, Icel. trani, 
trane (with tr for kr), W. garan, Gr. geran, 
nos, li. grus, the bird, also the lifting e 
apparatus; from a root gar, -— L. * 


arrio, Gr. geryd, to calL] A a 
llatorial bird of sev 
fory ce slender legs, a long n and 
them a 


. D. 


har ings; n machine for ra 


e wild apple-tree. H ally of gravel. and vertical shaft, with projecting arm or jib, 
Pran thate rap-oil.—Crab-wood, n. The E MS e plloceno Nerlod,-Orag- at the outer end of which i el m ee 
rack ir elds crab-oil or carap-cil. ged red. a. Full of crags or broken | Carrying hich le raised b Co thes: 
ax. f c DÄ [An imitative word; A. rocks: craggy.—Cra, dness, krag'ed-nes, weight. e d "lind y ng D ropo 
k; pusian, to crack; G. krachen, to | n, — Craggy, krag’i, a. Full of crags; | 9t chain ea to the beck ocala 
ES Sekt Eni E e wath broken reo Ce of a Are-place for supporting a pot or ket- 
; entire a Part ally; to break. without an jerk Doe state of einge * | tle; a sip € or CH ed | pipe E drawing 
of tho parts; to throw kragz, n. . One who is dex.| liquorsoutofacask.—v. craning. 
ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; ñ, Pr, Lon: mp, ging: Tu, then; th, thin; w, wig; ` wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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CRANIUM 


To stretch out one’s neck like a cranc; 
h hunting, to look before one leaps; 
to pull upata dangerous jump.—Cranage, 
krá'n&j, n. The right of using a crane at 
,&c.; the sum paid for the use of a 
crane, — Crane-£y, n. A dipterous insect 
-haring very long legs, and lanceolate 
ng wings; the daddy-longlegs is a 
well-known species.—Crane’s-bill,n. The 
E from tis long slender beak of 
» from the long slender beak o 

their fruit. ` T 
Cranium, krá'ni-um, pl. Crania, krä’ni-a, n 
L.L. craniitm, from Gr. kranion, a skull.] 
he bones which inclose the brain; the 
skull.—Cranial, krá'ni-al, a. Relating to 
the cranium. — Craniofacial, krä’ni-ö- 
fi-shal, a. Pertaining to the cranium 
and face. — Craniology, krá-ni-ol' oi, n. 
The knowledge of the cranium or skull; 
the art of determining the intellectual and 


moral peculiarities of individuals by the 


shape of theirskulls; phrenology.—Cranio- 
logical, krá'ni-o-loj'ik-al, a. Pertaining 
to craniology. ⸗ olo kri-ni-ol’o- 


jist, n. One who treats of or is versed in 
craniolozy.—Craniometer,kri-ni-om'et-tr, 
n. An instrument for measuring skulls.— 
Craniometrical,krá'ni-»-met kale, Per- 
taining to craniometry. — Craniometry, 
krü-ni-om'et-ri, n. The art of measuring 
skulls. — Cranioscopy, krà-ni-os'ko-pi, n. 
An examination of the skull with the view 
of discovering its distinctive characters; 
phrenology.— oscopist, kri-ni-os'ko- 
pist, n. ae skilled in cranioscopy; a phre- 
nolozist. 

Crank, krangk, n. [Allied tocringe, crinkle; 
D. krinkel, something bending, a curve, 
krinkelen, to bend.] An iron axis with the 
end bent like an elbow, serving as a handle 
for communicating circular motion (as 

n a grindstone), for changing circular 
notion into motion backwards and for- 
wards or the reverse (steam-engine), or for 
merely changing the direction of motion 
as in bell-hanging); any bend, turn, wind- 
‚or involution; a twisting or turning 
in spcech. — v.i. To run in a winding 
course; to bend, wind, and turn. 

Crank, Tuin a. [A. Sax. eranc, weak, 
sick; D. an G. krank, Icel. krankr, sick, 
ilL] Liable to be overset, as a ship when 

abe Das tac —— "full 

; in a shaky orc condition; loose; 
disjointed —Crankness krangk nes,n. The 
condition or property of being crank.— 

Cranky, kran ‚a. Liable to overset; 

full of crotchets or whims; not to be de- 

ed on; unsteady; crazy. 

— Og, —— ho in. from cran, De 

nn, a tree, a pile. e name given in 

Ireland and Scotland to the fortified is- 
1 in lakes, or to platforms supported 
by piles, which were in use as dwelling- 
pi s and places of refuge among the elt 

lts; a Inko-dwelling. 

‘i, n. [Fr. eran, a notch, 
from L, crena, a notch: comp. G. krinne, 
arent.) A small narrow opening, fissure, 
crevice, or chink. as in a wall or other 
su ce. — v.i. To me intersected 
with or penetrated by crannies or clefts; to 
ter ranni S 


en by c es (Shak.). — Crannied, 
kran‘id, p. ora. Having chinks, fissures, 
or crannies. 


Grape, krip, n. [Fr. erépe, O.F r. crespe, from 
L. crispus, curled. Crisp.) A thin trans- 
parent stuff like gauze made of raw silk 
gummed and twisted on the mill, woven 
without crossing,and much used in mourn- 
ing, light shawls, the dress of the clergy, 

—v.t.i—eraped, —— To frizzle or 
eu to form into ringlets.—Crapy, kri'pi, 


a. ke crape. 
Crapulence, 'ü-lens, n. [L. crapula, 
ication.) Drunkenness; the sickness 


occasioned by intemperance.— ent, 

Cra krap’f-lent, krap’n-lus, a. 

Drunk; sick, by intemperance; connected 
associa th drunkenness. 

Crash, krash, v.£. [Imitative. Comp. crack, 
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breaking; a sound made by dashing; the 
collapse of a commercial undertaking; 
bankruptcy; failure. a 

Crash, krash, m. [L. crassus, thick.] A 
coarse kind of linen cloth, mostly used for 
towels. / k 
Crasis, krā'sis, n. (Gr. krasis, a mixing.] 
Med. the mixture of the constituents of a 
fluid, as the blood; hence, temperament; 
constitution; gram. a figure by which two 
ditlerent letters are contracted into one 
long letter or into a diphthong: called 
also Synerresis. y 
Crass, kras, a. [L. erassus.] Gross; thick; 
coarse; not thin, nor fine: applied to fluids 
and solids; fig. gross; denso; stupid; obtuse. 
—Crassament, krasa-ment,n. [L. crassa- 
mentum.] The thick red part of the 
blood, as distinct from the serum or 
aqueous part; the clot.—Crassitude, kras- 
j.tüd, n. Grosmess; coarseness; thick- 
ness.—Crassness, kras'nes, n. Grossness, 
Crate, krāt, n. [L. crates, wicker-work.] 
A kind of basket or hamper of wicker- 
work, used forthe transportation of china, 

zlass, crockery, and similar wares 

ater, krā'tèr, n. [L. crater, from Gr. 
kratér, a great cup, a mixing vessel, from 
kerannymi,to mix.] The oriticeor mouth 
of a volcano, often a circular cup-like hol- 
low at the top of a volcanic cone.—Cra- 
teriform, kra-téri-form, a. Having the 
form of a crater; shaped like a goblet.— 
Craterous,t krü'tér-us, a. Belonging to 
or like a crater. [Browning.] 

Craunch, kransh, v.t. [Imitative, same as 
crunch, seranch.) o crush with tho 
teeth; to crunch, 

Cravat, kravat’, a, (Fr. Cravate, a Croat, 
and hence a cravat, because this piece of 
dress was adopted in the seventeenth 
century from the Croats who entered the 
French service.] A neckcloth; an article 
of muslin, silk, woollen, or other material 
worn by men about tho neck.—Cravatted, 
kra-vat'ed, a. Wearing a cravat. 

Crave, kräv, v.£.—craved, craving. [A. Sax. 
craflan, to ask=Icel. krefja, Sw. krdfea, 
Dan, krave, to crave, to ask.] To ask for 
with earnestness or importunity; to ask (a 
thing) with submission or humility; to beg, 
entreat, implore, solicit; to call for, asa 
gratification; to long for; to require or 
demand, as a passion or appetite.—v.i. To 
beg, ask, beseech, or implore; to long or 
hanker eagerly: with for. — Craver, kri’- 
ver, n. One who craves.—Craving, krü'- 
ving, n. Vehement or inordinate desire; 
n longing. —a. Ardently or inordinately 
desirous or longing. — Cravingly, kri”- 
ving-li, adv. In an earnest or craving 
manner. 

Craven, krü'vn, n. [O.Fr. eravanter, to 
overthrow, from a L.L. crepantare, from 
L. erepare, to break; akin crevice, crepi- 
tate.) Formerly one vanquished in trial 
by battle, and yielding to the conqueror; 


hence, a recreant; a coward; a weak-heart- 


ed, spiritless fellow.—a. Cowardly; base. 
Craw, kra,n. [Of same origin as Dan. kro 
D. kraag, G. kragen, the throat, craw. 
The crop or firet stomach of fowls; the 
stomach, in a general sense. 
Crawfsh, n. The crayfish; also the spiny 
lobster, a marine crustacean. ` 
Crawl, kral, vi. [Of same origin as Sw. 
krála, also krafla, Icel. krafla, Dan. kravle, 
G. krabbeln, to crawl.) To move slowly 
by thrusting or drawing the body along 
the ground, as a worm; to move slowly on 
the hands and knees, as a human being; 
to creep; to move or walk weakly, slowly 
or timorously; to advance slowly anc 
slily; to insinuate one's self; to behave 
meanly or despicably.—n, The act of 
crawling; slow creeping motion.—Crawler, 
kra'lér, n. One who or that which crawls; 
a creeper; a reptile; a mean, cringing fel- 
low.—Crawlingly, krwling-li, adv. Ina 
crawling manner. 


Crayfish, Crawfish, krü'fish, kra'fish, n. 


[A curious corruption of comparatively 


a 


clash, crush, &c.] To break to pieces vio- modern origin; formerly crevise, creveys, 
lently: to dash eth tumult and violence. | from O.Fr, crevice. O.11.G. krebiz, G. krebs 
—v.i. To make the loud multifarious sound scrab, Cras.) The river lobster, a ten- 
ofa or things falling and breaking; | footed crustaccan found in streams, and 
or to — Ce The loud | resembling the lobster, but smaller, used 
sound of a thing or things falling and as food; also the spiny lobster, 

Fate, fir, fat, fall; rne, met, her; pine, pin; nōte, not, mövc; tube, tub, bull; 
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Crayon, kri’on,n. [Fr. crayon, from craiz, 
L. creta, chalk, whence cretaceous] A 
pencil or cylinder of colou pipe-clay, 
chalk, or charcoal, used in drawing upon 
paper; a composition pencil made of soap, 
resin, wax, and lamp-black, used for 
drawing upon lithographic stones. —v.t. 
To sketch with a crayon; hence, to sketch 
roughly. > 3 

Craze, kräz, v.t.—crazed, erazing. [Same as 
Sw. krasa, to crush, break; Dan. krass, to 
crackle; from sound of crushing. Akin 
crush, crash, &c.] To break in pieces, 
grind or crush}; to put out of order; to 
impair the natural force or energy of; to 
derange tho intellect of; to render insane, 
—v.i, Yo become crazy or insane; to become 
shattered; to break down.—n. Craziness; 
an inordinate desire or longing; a passion; 
a wild fancy or not ion.—Crazed, kräzd, a. 
Broken down; impaired; decrepit; crazy.— 
Crazy, kra’zi,c. Decrepit; feeble; shattered; 
unsound: of the body or any structure; 
disordered, deranged, weakened, or shat- 
tered in mind.—Crazily, kri’zi-li, adv. In 
a crazy manner, —Craziness, kra’zi-ncs, n. 
The state of being crazy; imbecility or 
weakness of intellect; derangement. 

Creak, krök, vi. [Imitative of à more 
acute and prolonged sound than crack; 
comp. Fr. eriquer, to creak; W. erceum, to 
sercam.] To make a sharp harsh grating 
round of some continuance, as by the 
friction of hard substances.—v.t. To cause 
to make a harsh protracted noise,—n. A 
sharp, harsh, grating sound. 

Cream, krém, n, [Fr. creme, from L.L. 
eremum (or crema), eream—a word sug: 
gested by L. cremor, thick juice or broth; 
it. Sp. and Pe. crema, cream.) Any part 
of a liquor that separates from the rest, 
rises, and collects on the surface; more 
particularly, the richer and butyraceous 
part of milk, which rises and forms a 
scum on the surface, as it is specifically 
lighter than the other part of the liquor; 
the best part of a thing; the choice part; 
a sweetmeat prepared from cream (as, ice 
cream).—Cream of tartar, the scum of a 
boiling solution of tartar; a salt obtained 
from the tartar or argol that forms on 
the inside of wine casks, frequently em- 
ployed in medicine.—v.t. To skim; to take 
the cream off by skimming; to take off the 
best part of.— v.i. To gather cream; to 
gather n covering on the surface; to flower 
or mantle. [Shak.]— Creamy, krömi, a. 
Full of crcam; having the nature of or re- 
sembling cream,—Creaminess, kreé'mi-nes, 
n. The state of being creamy.—Cream- 
cake,n. A cake filled with custard made 
of eggs, cream, &c.—Cream-cheese, n. A 
cheese made with milk to which acertain 
quantity of cream is added. — Cream- 
coloured, a. Having the colour of cream. 
—Creamery, kré'mér-i, n. An establith- 
ment to which farmers send their milk to 
be made into butter and cheese.—Cream- 
faced, a. White; pale; having a coward 
look. kend ip Cream-laid, a. A term 
applied to laid paper of a cream colour.— 
Cream-nut, n. The Brazil-nut.—Cream- 
pot, n. A vessel for holding cream at 
table —Cream-wove, a. Applied to wove 

aper of a cream colour. 
rease, krés, n. [Of Celt. origin; rame as 
Armor. kriz, a wrinkle, a plait.] A line or 
mark made by folding or doubling any- 
thing; hence, a similar mark, however 
produced; specifically, the name given to 
certain lines marking boundaries near the 
wickots in the game of cricket.—v.Lerea 
creasing. ‘To make a crease or mark in, as 
by folding or doublitig.—Creasy, krUsi, a. 
RS y crenses; charactorized, by creases. 
enn, ` 
rease, krús, n. [Malay.] A Malay dagger. 

Creasote, Creosote, krW'a-s0t, kre'o-sot, m. 
(Gr. kreas, flesh, and sótér, Men 
An oily, heavy colourless liquid obtain 
from wood-tar; it has a sweetish 
taste and a strong smell of parem 
a powerful antiseptic, and 15 used in sur- 
gery and medicine. 

Create, krc-üt', v.t.—created, creating. 
creo, creatum, to create; same root as Skr. 
kri, to make) To prod : 
to bring into being; to causo to exist; 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. nbwne—the Fr. u. 
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make or form, by investing with a new 
character; to constitute; to appoint (to 
create a peer); to be the occasion of; to bring 
about; to cause; to produce (create a dis- 
turbance).—Creatable, kré-a'ta-bl, a. Ca- 
pable of being created. — Creation, kré-i’- 
shon, n. The act of creating, producing, 
or causing to exist; especially, the act of 
bringing this world into existence; the act 
of investing with a new character; ap- 
pointment; formation; the things created; 
that which is producea or caused to exist; 
the world; the universe. — Creational, 
kré-ü'shon-al, a. Pertaining to creation. 
— Creative, krö-n’tiv, a. Having the 
power tocreate,orexerting the act of crer- 
tion.—Creator, kré-fi’tér,n. [L.] One who, 
or that which, creates, produces, causes, 
or constitutes; distinctively, the almighty 
Maker of all thines.—Creatorship, kré-ii’- 
tér-ship, n. The state or condition of a 
creator, — Creatress, kré-üt'res, n. She 
who creates, produces, or constitutes.— 
Creature, kro'tür, n. [O.Fr. creature, 
L.L. creatura.) _ Anything created?; a 
thingt; a created being; any living being; 
a human being, in contempt or endear- 
ment; a person who owes his rise and for- 
tune to another; one who is entirely sub- 
ject to the will or influence of another; 
& mere tool.—«. Of or belonging to the 
body (creature comforts). — Creaturely,t 
krotarli,a. Of or pertaining to the crea- 
ture,—Creatureship,tkrötür-ship,n. The 
state of a creature, 

Creatic, krö-nt/ik, a. [Gr. kreas, kreatos, 
flesh.] Relating to flesh or animal food.— 
Creatin, Krc'a-tin, n. — Creatinin, krö-nt’- 
in-in, n. Substances obtained from animal 
flesh by chemical processes, j 

Crèche, krish, n (Er ] An institution or 
establishment where, for à small payment, 
children are fed and taken care of during 
the day, in cases where the mothers daily 
zo from home to work. 


o 


redence, krc'dens, n. -[L.L. eredentia, be- 

lief, from L. credens, eredentis, pp. of 

credo, to believe. Creep.) Reliance on 

evidence derived from other sources than 

personal knowledge, as from the testimony 

of others; belief or credit (to give a story 

credence); the small table by the side of 

| the altar or communion table, on which 

the bread and wine are placed before they 

are consecrated: called also Credence-table, 

— Credendum, krö-den’dum, n. pl. Creden- 

da, kre-den'da. [L.] A thing to be believed; 

an article of faith.—Credent,t kr@dent, a. 

Believing; giving credit; easy of belief; 

havinz credit; not to be questioned. 

[Shak. }—Credential, kré-den'shal, n. That 

which gives a title or claim to confidencet; 

pl. testimonials or documents given toa 

person as the warrant on^which belief, 

credit, or authority is claimed for him 

among strangers, such as the documents 

given to an ambassador when sent to a 
foreign court, 

Credible, kred'i-bl, a. [L.credibilis.] Ca- 

able of being believed ; such as one may 

elieve; worthy of credit, reliance, or con- 

fidenceas to truth and correctness: applied 

to persons nnd things —Credibility, Cred- 

ibleness, kred-i-bil’i-ti, kred’i-bl-nes, n. 

The state or quality of being credible. 

—Credibly, kred'i-bli, adv. In a credible 

manner; so as to command belief (to be 

—— informed). 

edit, kred'it, n. [Fr. erddit; Ti. creditum. 

Cnrkp.] Reliance on testimony; belief; 

faith i trust; good opinion founded on a 

„elle of a man's veracity, integrity, abil- 

ies, and virtue; reputation derived from 

© confidence of others; esteem; honour; 

" at brings some. honour or estimation; 

ra utation for commercial stability or 

ne vency; the selling of goods or lending 

tran, in confidence of future payment; 

in dn book-keeping, the side of an account 

au Mich payment or other item lessening 

calm against a debtor is entered: op- 

lor to debit; the time given for payment 

— sold on trust.—v.t. To believe: to 

confido in the truth of; to rell, or lend in 

enter once of future payment; to trust; to 

to — the credit side of an account; 

er gi Crodit for. — Letter of credit, an 

en by bankers or others at one 


Se Ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 8,00; 





Creel, krél, n. 


Creep, krép, v.i. pret. & pp. crept. LA Sax. 


place to enable a specified person to re- 
ceive money from their agents at another 
place.—Creditable, kred'i-ta-bl,a. Accom- 
panied with reputation or esteem; tho 
cause of credit or honour; honourable; 
estimable.—Creditability, Creditableness, 
kred'i-ta-bil"i-ti; kred'i-ta-bl-nes, n. The 
quality of being creditablo.—Creditabiy, 
kred'i-ta-bli, adv. Reputably; with credit; 
without disgrace.—Creditor, kred'i-ttr, n. 
[L.] One who gives goods or money on 
credit; one to whom money is due; one 
having a just claim for money: correlative 
to debtor. 

Credulous, kred'ü-lus, a. [L. credulus, from 
credo, to believe.] Apt to believe without 
suflicient evidence; unsuspecting ; easily 
veep ahem tire bata tne! d kred’ü-lus-li, adv. 
With credulity.—Credulousness, Creduli- 
ty, kred'ü-lus-nes, kre-da’li-ti, n. The 
state or quality of being credulous; dis- 
position or readiness to believe without 
suflicient evidence. 

Creed, kréd, a LA. Sax. creda, from I. 
credo, 1 believe, tho first word of the 
Apostles' Creed, whence also credence 
credit, credible, alsogrant,recreant.] A brie 
and authoritative summary of the articles 
of Christian faith; hence, a statement or 
profession of fundamental points of belief; 
a system of principles of any kind which 
are believed or professed. 

Creek, krtk, a [O. E. creke, eryke, n creek, 
a bay; D. kreek, Icel. kriki, a crack, t cor- 
ner; akin to crook.) A small inlet, bay, or 
cove; 2 recess in the shore of the sea or of 
a river; a small river; a brook (in this 
sense chiefly American).—Creeky, kriki, 
a. Containing creeks; full of creeks. 

[ Gael, craidhleag; same 

root as credie) An osicr basket or pan- 

nier; specifically, a large deep fish-basket 
for carrying on the back. 


creopan = D. kruipen, Icel. krjúpa, Sw. 

krypa, Dan. krybe, to creep or crawl; 

akin cripple, eramp.] To move with the 

belly on the ground or any surface, as a 

reptile, or as many insects with feet and 

very short legs; to crawl; to move along 

a surface in growth (as a vine); to move 

slowly, feebly, or timorously; to move 

slowly and insensibly, as time; to move 
secretly or insidiously; to move or behave 
with extreme servility or humility; to 
cringe; to fawn; to have a sensation such 
as mizht be caused by worms or insects 

creeping on the skin.—Creeper, kré’pér, n. 

One who or that which creeps; 2 creeping 

plant, which moves along the surface of 

the earth, or attaches itself to some other 
body, as ivy; an instrument of iron with 
hooks or claws ‘for dragging the bottom 
of a well, river, or harbour; a popular 
name of birds which resemble the wood- 
peckers in their habits of creeping on the 
stems of trees in quest of insect prey.—n. 

Tho act of creeping, or moving slowly and 

iusensibly.—Creephole, krep'hol, n. A hole 

for hiding in; a subterfuge; an excuse,— 
Creepingly, kro'ping-li, adv. By creeping; 
slowly; in the manner of a reptile. 

Creese, krús, n. A crease or Malay dagger. 

Cremate, krö-mät’, v.t.—cremated; cremat- 

ing. [L. eremo, crematum, to burn.] To 
burn; to dispose of (a human body) by 
burning instead of interring.—Cremation, 
kré-mi'shon, n. The act or custom of 
eremating; the burning of a dead body 
instead of burial.—Cremationist, kré-mi’- 
shon-ist, 1. One who favours the practice 
of cremation. — Crematory, kröma-to-ri, 
a. Connected with or employed in crema- 
tion.—n. A place for cremation. 

Cremona, kré-móna, n. A general name 

given to the unrivalled violins made at 
Cremona in North Italy in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, : 

Cremor, kre’mor, n. [L.] A creamy liquor, 

or substance resembling cream. 

Crenate, Crenated, kr@nät, kre‘ni-ted, a. 
L. crenatus, notch crena, a notch. 
totched; indented; scalloped; bot. appli 

to n leaf having its margin cut into even 
and rounded notches or scallops.— 

ture, krö’'na-tür, n. A tooth of a crenate 
leaf, or any other part that is crenate. 

Crenelle, kre-nel', n. [O.Fr. crenel, from 
























Cress, kres, n. 


L. crena, a notch,] An embrasure in an 
embattled parapet or breastwork to fire 
through; an indentation; a notch. — Cre- 
ante er, v.t. 120 xL AME 
crenelles or similar openings; toem e. 
—Crenellati _kré-nel-lishon n. The 
act of crenellating; a crenelle or indenta- 
tion.—Crenulate, Crenulated, kré'na-lát, 
krénü-ted, a. Having the edge cut 
into very small scallops, as a leaf or a 
Creole, kr@6l, n. [Fr. créole, Sp. : 
said to be of Negro origin.] : —— 
the West Indies or Spanish America, but 
not of indigenous blood: sometimes re- 


shell 


stricted to descendants of ans.. 
Creolean, kré-01é-an,a. Pertai to or 
resembling Creoles. 

Creosote, kré'o-sot, n. CREASOTE. 


Crepitate, krep'i-tát, v.i.—crepitated 
tating. [L. erepito, crepilatum, — 
crepo, to crackle (whence crevice).) To 
burst with a small sharp abrupt sound 
rapidly repeated, as salt in fire or during 
calcination; to crackle; to snap, — Crepit- 
ant, krep'i-tant, a. Relating to the sound 
of the lungs in pneumonia; crac — 
Crepitation, krep-i-tà'shon, m. A sharp 
crackling sound or rattle, as of dried twi 
or salt thrown on the fire, or such as is 
produced by the lungs in pneumonia. 


Cre t, kre Xt, ret. & . OL creep. 
Orne h kh i 


.kré-pus'kü-lér,a. [L. erepus- 
culum, twilight.) Pertaining to twilight; 
glimmering; flying or appearing in the 
twilight or evening, or before sunrise, as 
certain insects. 


Crescendo, kre-shen'do. [It.] Mus. a term 


signifying that the notes of the passage 
are to be writ- 


ually swelled: usu 
ten Cres., and marked thus <. 


Crescent, kres'ent, a. [L. crescens, crescentis, 


from cresco, to grow, seen also in increase, 
decrease, accrue, concrete, &c.] Increasing; 
growing; waxing. [.Mil.]—n. The increas- 
ing or new moon, which, when receding 
from the sun, shows a curving rim of 1 
terminating in points or horns; anythin 

shaped like oa new moon, as a range o 

buildings whose fronts form a concave 

curve; the figure or likeness of the new 
moon, as that borne in the Turkish 

or national standard; the standard itself, 

and figuratively, the Turkish power.— 

Crescented, kres'en-ted, a. Adorned with 

a crescent; sha like a crescent.— 

centic, kre-sen'tik, a. Crescent-shaped. 

[A. Sax. corse, cresaz = D. 

kera, G. kresse, Sw. karse.) ‘The name of 
various plants, mostly cruciferous, in gen- 
eral use as a salad, such as water-cress, 
common in streams, and having a pun- 
gent taste; garden cress, a dwarf ti- 
vated species; Indian cress, a showy po 
den annual whose fruits are made into 
pickles.—Cressy, kresi,a. Abounding ir 
cresses, [Tenn.) 

Cresselle, kre-sel', n. [Fr. crécelle] A 
wooden rattle used in some Roman Catho- 
io countries during Passion Week instead 
of bells. 

Cresset, kres'et, n. [O.Fr. crusset, crasect ; 
akin to E. cruse, G. ‚ajar.] A term 
most commonly applied to a lamp or fire- 
pan suspended on pivots and carried on 
a pole, or to a beacon light in a kind of 
iron baskets a S large lamp formerly 

iung in churches, «c. 

Crest, krest, n. [0.Fr. ereste, L. crista, a 
crest.] A tuft or other excrescence upon 
the top of an animal's head, as the comb 
of a cock, &c.; anything resembling, sug- 
gestive of, or occupying the same relative 

sition as a crest, as the plume or tuft of 
eathers, or the like, affixed to the top of 
the helmet; Aer. a figure PS upon a 
wreath, coronet, or cap of maintenance 
above both helmet and shield; the foamy 
feather-like top of a wave; the highest 
part or summit of a hill, ridge, slope, or 
the like; the rising neck 
fig. pride, high spirit 
Z j.—v.t. To furnis 
for; to 
Fur- 


$ 


n sieve or riddle; pierced with holes. 
Crick, krik 
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E —Crest-fallen, a. Dejected; sunk; | 
w E cd; spiritless. > 


irit 
ei dish kre-ta’shus, a. [L. eretaceus, 


from erecta, chalk.] Composed of or hav- 

ing the qualities of chalk; like chalk; 

abounding with chalk; chalky. — Creta- 
ceona group, in geol. the upper strata of the 
secondary series, immediately below the 

IUE — and EE on 
| oolite system, containing immense 

chalk beds, * 

Cretin, krötin, n. [Fr. erétin.] A name 
given to certain deformed and helpless 
diots in the valleys of the Alps.—Cretin- 
ism, kr@tin-izm,n. The state of a cretin; 

a peculiar endemic disease resembling 

rickets, but accompanied with idiocy, 

common in Switzerland, and found also in 
some other mountainous countrics. 

Cretonne, kre-ton', n. (Fr.] A cotton cloth 
with various textures of surface printed 
with pictorial aud other patterns, and 

used for curtains, covering furniture, &c. 

tzer, kroit'sér, n. KREUTZER. 

, kré-vas’, n. [Fr. crevasse. CRE- 
vice.] A fissure or rent: generally — 
to a fissure across a glacier, and in the 
United States to a breach in the embank- 
ment of a river. 

Crevice, krev'is, n. [Fr. crevasse, from 
crever, L. crepare, to burst, to crack; akin 
craven, crepifate, deerepit.) A crack; a 
cleft; — a cranny; a rent.—v.t. To 

; to flaw. 

Orew, krú, n. [From 0. Icel. krıl, a swarm; 
or forold acerue, number added, company. 
AccrUE.] A company of people; an assem- 
blage: a crowd; a band; a gang; a herd; 
a horde; a company; the company of sea- 
¿men who man a ship, vessel, or boat; tho 
company belonging to a vessel. 

Crew, kru, pret. of crow. 

Trewel, krivel, n. [From D. krul, a curl] 
A kind of fine worsted or thread of silk or 


rool, used in —— and fancy work. 
ib, krib, n. [A. Sax. crib, eribb, D. kribbe, 


in. . Icel. and Sw. krubba, G. 
krippe, a crib] A small habitation or 
cottage; a hovel; the manger or rack of a 
stable or house for cattle; a feeding-place 
for cattle; a small frame or bed for a 

to sleep in; a theft, or the thing 
stolen (colloq.); a literal translation of a 
classic author for the use of students 
(colloq.); in the game of cribbage, a set of 
cards made up of two thrown from the 
hand of each player.—v.t.—cribbed, erib- 
bing. To shut or confine in a narrow 
habitation; to cage (Shak.); to pilfer or 
purloin (colloq.).—Cribbage Kokain A 
me at cards played with the whole pack 

y two, three, or four persons: so called 
use the dealer receives a crib, or addi- 
tional hand partly drawn from the hands 
of his opponent or A Eger Cribb Z- 
board, 2 board used for marking in the 
me of cribbage. = 
bble, kribl, n. . eribellum, dim. of 
rum, a sieve.) A corn-sicve or riddle; 
coarse flour or meal.—v.t.—cribbled, crib- 
bling. To sift; to cause to pass through a 
eve or riddle.—Cribrate, Cribrose, kri'- 

t 'brós, a. [L. cribrum, a sieve.] 

Perforated like a £ eve.—Cribration, kri- 
brü'shon, n. The act of sifting or riddling. 
—Cribriform, krib'ri-form, a, Resembling 


, M. [Akin to crook.] A spas- 
modic affection of some part of the body 
as of the neck or back, making motion of 
the part difficult. ; 

t, krik'et, n. [O.Fr. criquet, from its 
kriek, a 
Akin — 


1 nearly allied to the grasshoppers 
orthe chirping or creaking soun 
produced by the frict of the bases of iu 


bird, n. The Erasshoppe obier socalled 
r ` 
— Ve a kind of 
game.] A tavoilla opc rn ime played 
es or sides of eleven 


j kots. — v.i. 
To engage in the I of cricket Orick- 


game 
eter,n. One who t cri 
Cricold, kri'kcid, Dio = krikos, a ring, 


E Ate, für, fat, fall; mui, met, htr; pine, pin; 


and cidos "p Ring-like: applied 
toa round ng-like cartilage of the laryux. 
Crier, kriér, n. Under Cry. - 

e, krim, n. [Fr. crime, L. erimen, an 
accusation, a crime; allied to cerno, to 
sift, cribrum, a sieve; Gr. kring, to sepi- 
rate, judge, condemn.) A violation of a 
law whether human or divine; specifically 
a gross violation of law, as distinguished 
from a misdemeanour, trespass, or other 
slight offence; any great wickedness or ini- 
quity ; a foul wrong; offence.— Crimeful,! 
krim'ful,a. Criminal; wicked, [Shak,}— 
Crimeless, krim'les, a. Free from crime; 
innocent.—Criminal, krim'i-nal, a. Guilty 
of a crime; culpable; wicked; iniquitous; 
atrocious; abandoned; villainous; feloni- 
ous; nefarious; partaking of the nature of 
a crime; involving a crime; that violates 
public law, divine or human; relating to 
crime: opposed to civil.—Criminal conver- 
sation, in law, adultery; illicit intercourse 
with a married woman. — A person 
guilty of crime; a person indicted or 
charged with a public offence and found 
guilty; a culprit; a malefactor.—Criminal- 
ist, rim‘i-nal-ist, n. An authority in 
criminal law; one verzed in criminal law, 
—Criminality, Criminalness, krim-i-nal'i- 
ti, krim'i-nal-nes, n. The quality or stato 
of being criminal; that which constitutes 
a crime; guiltiness.—Criminally, krim’i- 
nal-li, adv. In a criminal or wicked man- 
ner. — Criminate, krim'i-nit, v.t.—crimin- 
ated, criminating. |L. criminor, crimin- 
atus.] To accuse or charge with a crime; 
to involve in a crime or the consequences 
of a crime.—Crimination, krim-i-ná'shon, 
n. "The act of criminating; accusation; 
charge.—Criminative, Criminatory,krim’- 
i-n&-tiv, krim'i-na-to-ri, a. Relating to or 
quvolving ton. accus- 
ing.—Criminous, krim'i-nus, a. Criminal, 
Crimp, krimp, v.t. [A lighter form ofcramp; 
D. krimpen, Dan. krympe, G. krimpen, to 
shrink; akin erumple.] To curl or crisp, 
as the hair; to flute or make regular ridges 
on, as on a frill; to crimple; to pinch and 
hold; to seize; hence, to decoy for service 
in the army or navy — noun); cookery, 
to gash the flesh of a live fish with a knife, 
to give it greater hardness and make it 
more crisp.—n. One who decoys another 
into the naval or military service; ono 
who decoys sailors by treating, advancing 
money, boarding and lodging,giving goods 
on credit, &c., and when he has them in 
his power, induces them to engage with a 
shipmaster whom it is the crimy's inter- 
est to serve.—Crimping-iron, n. An iron 
for curling the hair.—Crimping-machine, 
n. A machine for forming a kind of plait- 
ing or fluting on frills or rufiles.—Crimple, 
krim’pl, v.t.—crimpled, erimpling. [Dim. 
of crimp.] To contract or draw together; 
to cause to shrink; to curl; to crimp.— 
EE krim’per, n. One who or that 
which crimps; a name of various machines, 
Crimp, krimp,a. [Probably allied tocrumb.] 

Easily crumbled; friable; brittle. 
Crimson, krim'zn,n. [O.Fr. cramoisin, from 
L.L. carmesinus, from Ar. kermez, qirmiz, 
the kermes insect, which yields the dye; 
akin comine.) A deep red colour; a rich 
red sean Y tinged with blue; à red colour 
in general.— a. Of a deep red colour.— 
v.t. To dye with crimson; to make red.— 
t.i. To become of a crimson colour; to be 
tinged with red; to blush. 
Crinal, kri'nal, a. [L. crinis, hair.] Belong- 
ing to hair. | - E 
Cringe, krinj, v.i.—cringed, cringing. [A. 
Sax. cringan, crincan, to cringe, succumb 
from root of crank, crinkle, &c. ] To bend 
or crouch with eervility; tofawn; to BESSE 
or truckle.—n. A mean or fawning obei- 
sance,—v.t.} To contract; to draw toge- 
ther; to distort. [Shak.] — Cringeling, 
krinjling,n. One who cringes meanly.— 
Cringer, krin'jér, n. One who cringes or 
bows and flatters with servility. — Cring- 
ingly, krin’jing-li, adv. In a cringing 


manner. 
—— kring'gl, a, [D. kring, krinkel, n 
curl, bend, ring; Icel. kringla, an orb, from 
kringr, a circle; A. Sax. Aring, a ring. 
Axin ring, cringe.] A withe for fastening 
a gate; naut. an iron ring, or a short rope 


nöte, not, mye; tabe, tub, bull; 


worked into the bott-rope of a sail so as to 
form aringor eye, &c. — . 

Crinite, kr nit, a. [L. crinitus, from crinis, 
hair.) Having the appearance of a tuft 
of hair}; bot. having tufts of long weak 
hairs ou the surface, E e 

Crinkle, kring'kl, v.i.—crinkled, crkin 
| D. krinkelen, to turn or wind; akin crank.) 

‘o turn or wind; to bend; to wrinkle; to 
run in and out in little or short bends or 
turns; to curl. — v.t. To form with short 
turns or wrinkles; to make with many 
flexurez, —n. A wrinkle; a winding or 
turn; sinuosity. ; j 

Crinoid, kri'noid, n. [Gr. krinon, n lily, and 
cidos, likeness.) A Lily atar or zea-lily* 
one of an order of echinederms having 
star-shaped bodies, supported by a long, 
slender, calearcous jointed stem; most of 
the specics are fossil.—Crinoid, Crinoidal, 
kri‘noid, krinoi-dal, a. Containing or con. 
sisting of the fossil remains of crinoida. 

Crinoline, krin'o-lin, n. [Fr., from erin, 
L. crims, hair, and lin, L. linum, flax.) A 
stiff fabric of horse-hair, &c.; a skirt or 
petticoat stiffened by horse-hair, hoops,&c. 

Crinoze,| krinós, a. Hairy. 3 

Crio-sphinx, kriö-sfingks, n. [Gr. krios, a 
ram, and sphinx.) A sphinx having the 
head of a ram, 

Cripple, krip'l, n. [A. Sax. Sdt 
kruppel, Lecl. kryppil, a cripple, D. kreu- 
el, lame; from stem of creep.] One who 
ialts or limps; one who has lost or never 
enjoyed the use of his limbs; a lame 
son.—a. Lame.—v.t.— crippled, crippling. 
To disable by injuring the limbs, particu- 
larly the legs or feet; to lame; to deprive of 
tho power of exertion; to disable (a erip- 
pied tect), 

Crisis, kri'sis, n. pl. Crises, kri’stz. [L. erisia 
Gr. krisis, from the root of kriné, to sepa- 
rate, to determine, Carl The change 
of a discase which indicates recovery or 
death; the decisive state of things, or the 
»oint of time when an affair has reached its 
eight, and must soon terminate or suffer 
a material change; turning-point; con- 

dicm [A.S S ips, f 
risp, krisp, a. IA. Sax. crisp, crips, from 
L. crispus, curled, crisp.] Carling in small 
stiff or firm curls; indented or winding}; 
easily broken or crumbled; brittle; friable; 
possessing a certain degree of firmness 
freshness; fresh; brisk; effervescing or 
foaming; sparkling.—r.t. To curl; to con. 
tract or form into ringlets; to wrinkle 
or curl into little undulations; to ripple. 
—v.i, To form little curls or undulations; 
to curl. [Tenn.] — Crispate, Kn a. 
Having a crisped appearance. — Crisper, 
kris'pér, n. One who or that which crisps 
or curls; an instrument for friezing or 
erisping cloth.—Crisply, krispli, adv. In 
a crisp manner, — Crispness, krisp’nes, n. 
State of being crisp,—Crispy, kris’ pi, a. 
Curled; formed into ringlets; brittle; dried 
so as to break short.—Crisping-iron, 
ins-pin, n. A curling-iron. . 

—— kris'pin, n. A colloquial name for 
t. shocmaker, from Crispin or Crispinus, 
the patron saint of the craft. | 

Cristate, Cristated, kris’tit, kris’tä-ted, a. 
IL. cristatus, from crista, a crest.) Bot. 
having an appendage like à crest or tuft, as 
some anthers and flowers; crested; tuft 

Criterion, kri-té^ri-on, n. pl. Criteria, kri- 
toria. [Gr. kriterion, from root of krinó, 
to judge. Crise.) A standard of judging; 
any established law, rule, principle, or 
me by which a correct judgment may be 

ormed, 

Critic, kritvik, n. [L. eriticua, Gr. kritikos, 
from kritéa, a judge, from kring, to judge. 
Crime.) A person skilled in judging of 
the merit of litcznry works; a judge 
merit or excellen.e in the fine arts me 
ally; a writer whose chief function it is to 
pass judgment on matters of literature 
and art; à reviewer; one who judges with 
severity; one who censures or finds fault.— 
Critical, krit'i-knl,a. Relating tocriticism; 
belonging to the art of a critic; ng 
judgment upon literary and artistic mat- 
ters; inclined to make nice distinctions; 
nicely judicious; exact; fastidious; in- 
clined to find fault or to judge with s- 
verity; med. pertaining to the crisis or 


oil, pound; ii, Sc. abunc—the Fr, u. 
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turning-point of a disease; pertaining to 
any crisis; decisive; important, as regards 
consequences (a critical time or juncture); 
momentous; attended with danger or risk; 
dangerous; hazardous (a critical undertak- 
ing).—Critically, kri'tik-nl-li, adv. Ina 
critical manner; with nice discernment or 
scrutiny; at the crisis; at the exact time; 
in a critical situation, place, or condi- 
tion.—Criticalnesz, krit'i-kal-nos, 2. The 
state of being critical.—Criticaster, krit'i- 
kas-tér, n. A small or inferior critic.— 
Criticise, krit'i-siz, v.i.—criticised, criticis- 
ing. To judge critically, estimating beau- 
ties and defects; to pick out faults; to utter 
censure,—v.t. To examine or judge critic- 
ally; to notice beauties and blemishes or 
fault. in; to pass judgment on with re- 
spect to merit or blame; to animadvert 
upon. Also written Criticizo, — Criticis- 
able, krit'i-si-za-bl, a. Capable of being 
criticised.—Críticiser, krit'i-si-zér, n. One 
who criticises; a critic.—Criticiam, krit'1- 
sizm, n. ‘The art of judging with propricty 
of the beauties and faults of a literary per- 
formance or of any production in the tine 
arts; the art of judging on the merit of 
any performance; a critical judgment; a 
detailed critical examination; a critique, 
—Critique, kri-tek', n. [Fr.] A written 
estimate of the merits of à perforinance, 
especially of a literary or artistic perfor- 
mance; a criticism. 

Crizzel, Crizzle, kriz'l, n. A roughness on 
the surface of glass which dulls its trans- 
Lech am ı any rouchness on n surface. , 

Croak, krök, ví. [Purely imitative, like 
M.H.G. krochzen, G. krüchzen, Fr. croas- 
ser, li. crocire, crocitare, Gr. krözein, to 
croak.] To make a low, hoarse noise in 
the throat, as a frog, a raven, or crow; to 
produce any low harsh sound; to speak 
with a low, hollow voice; to forobode evil; 
to complain; to grumble.—v.t, To utter in 
a low hollow voice; to murmur out; to 
announce or herald by croaking.—n, The 
low, harsh sound uttered by a frog or a 
raven, or a like sound.—Croaker, krö’ktr, 
"v. One that croake, murmurs, or grum- 
bles; one who complains unreasonably; 
one who takes a desponding view of every- 
thing; an alarmist. — Croaking, Croaky, 
kröking, krö’ki,a. Having or uttering a 
low harsh sound; hoarse; grumbling. 

Crochet, krö’shä, n. [Fr., dim. of croc, a 
hook.] A species of knitting performed by 
means of a small hook, the material being 
worsted, cotton, or silk.—v.t. To knit in 
this style. 4 

Crock, krok, m. [A. Sax. erocca=D. kruik, 
Icel. krukka, Dan. krukke, G. krug, an 
earthen vessel, pitcher.) An carthen ves- 
sel; a pot or pitcher; the soot or smut from 
ots, kettles, &c, — Crockery, krok’ér-i, n. 

sarthenware; vessels formed of clay, glaz- 

ed and baked. à 

Crocket, krok’ct, n. [Akin to crochet or to 
crook.] An architectural ornament, usu- 
ally in imitation of curved and bent foli- 
age, &c., placed on the angles of the in- 
clined sides of pinnacles, chnopies, cables, 
&c.; one of the terminal snags on a stag's 

orn. 

Crocodile, krok'5-dil, n. [L. crocodilus, Gr. 
krokodeios.] A large aquatic reptile of 
the lizard kind, sometimes reaching the 
length of 30 feet, and having a long and 
powerful tail flattened at the sides, the 
ody covered with square bony plates, tho 
jaws long, and the gape of enormous width; 
the best known species haunt the Nile.— 
a. Of or pertaining to or like a crocodile. 
— Crocodile tears, false or affected tears: in 
allusion to the old fiction that crocodiles 

shed tears over their victims. — Crocodil- 

dia Crocodilian, krok-ö-dil'č-an, krok-o- 
dil'-am, a. Relating to the crocodile,— 
codilian, n. A reptile of the order 
ditia) which includes the true croco- 

mee the alligator, the gavial, &c. 

sapo krü'kus, n. [L. crocus, Gr. krokos, 

of Ee also the crocus.) A beautiful genus 

hardy eher Plants, consisting of man 
and others autumnal, d € rell Know 

In gardens, 11 ‚and are well known 

the gras 1e flowers appearing before 

x line leaves; satiron, the lon 
ish stigmas of an autumn 


ch, chain; ch, Se. loch; 8,90; 


j,job; ù, Fr..ton; 


species dried; the commercial name of a 
red or deep yellow polishing powder made 
with oxide of iron. 

Croft, kroft, n. LA. Sax. croft, a field; D. 
krofi, a hillock, O.D. krocht, a Geht, A 
small piece of inclosed ground adjoining 
a dwelling-house, and used for pasture 
tillage, or other purposes; a very small 
farm.—Crofter, krof'ter, n. One who cul- 
tivates a croft. 2 

Cromlech, krom'lek, n. [W. cromlech— 
crom, bent, concave, and Mech, a tat stone.] 
An ancient structure (probably a sepul- 
chral monument) consisting of two or more 
large unhewn stones fixed — in the 
ground supporting a large tiat stone in a 
horizontal position. 

Crone, krón, n. [Formerly crony, from D. 
karonie, a hussy, a slut, lit. a carrion. 
Cannon.) A contemptuous term for an 
old woman.—Crony, kro’ni, n. A crone}; 
an intimate companion; an associate; à 
familiar friend. 

Crook, krók, n. [Same as Icel. krökr, Sw. 
krok, Dan. krog, a hook or crook; D. kruk, 
a crutch; comp. W. crug, Gael. crocan, à 
crook, a hook. Akin crutch, crouch.) Any 
bend, turn, or curve; curvature; flexure; 
any bent or curved instrument; especially, 
a shepherd's staff, curving at the end, or 
the statf of a bishop or abbot, fashioned in 
the form of a shepherd's staff, as a symbol 
of his sway over and care for his flock; a 
pastoral staff; a small curved tube applied 
to a trumpet, horn, &c.,to change its key; 
an artifice; a trick.—v.t. To bend; to turn 
from a straight line; to make a curve or 
hook.—v.i. To bend or be bent; to be turned 
from a straight line; to curve; to wind.— 
Crooked, kró'ked, a. Deviating from a 
straight line; bent, curved, or winding; 
wry or deformed; deviating from the path 
of rectitude; perverse, deceitful, devious, 
or froward, — Crookedly, krö’ked-li, adv. 
In a crooked, curved, or perverse manner. 
—Crookedness, kri’ked-nes, n. The state 
or quality of being crooked. _ 

Croon, krön, nt and í. [Imitative of sound; 
D. kreunen, to croan, to lament.] To sing 
in a low humming tone; to hum; to utter 

a low, continued, plaintive sound. 

Crop, krop n. LA. Sax. crop, top, bunch, 
craw of a bird; D. krop, G. kropf, a bird's 
crop; Icel. kroppr, à hump bunch.] The 
first stomach of a fowl; the craw; that 
which is cropped, cut, or gathered from a 
single field; the quantity of a particular 
kind of grain, fruit, &c., obtained from a 
single field or in a single season; the corn 
or fruits of the carth collected; harvest; 
corn and other cultivated plants while 
growing; the act of cutting orclipping off, 
ns hair.— Neck and crop, bodily; altogether; 
bagand haggage.—v.t.—cropped, cropping. 
'l'o eut off the ends of; to eat off or browse; 
to pull off; to pluck; to mow; to reap; to 
cause to bear a crop; to raise crops on.— 
v.i. To yield harvest}. [Shak.]— To crop 
out, to appear on the surface; to appear 
incidentally and undesignedly; to come 
to light.— Cropper, krop'ér, n. A breed 
of pigeons with a large crop; a fall as from 
horseback.—Croppy, krop'i,m. A person 
who wears his hair closely cropped; speci- 
fically, an Irish rebel. — Crop-eared, a. 
Jlaving the ears cropped.—Crop-sick, a. 
Sick or indisposed from a surcharged 
stomach.—Crop-sickness,n. Sickness from 
repletion of the stomach. 

Croquet, kro'kü,n. [Fr. croquer, to crack.] 
An open-air game played by two or more 
persons with mallets, balls, pegs or posts, 
and a series of iron hoops or arches, the 
object of each party being to drive their 
balls through the hoops and against the 
posts in a certain order before their op- 

vonents. R 
rore, krör, n. In the East Indies, ten 
millions (a crore of rupees). 

sier, n. CROZIER. 8 

Cross, kros, n. (Prov. croa, Fr. croix, from 
L. crux, crucis, » cross used as a gibbet, 
from same root ns that of W. crog, a 
cross, crwg, 1 hook; Ir. erochaiin, to hang; 
Gael. erocan, 2 hook.] An instrument on 
which malefactors were anciently put to 

* death, consisting of two pieces of timber 
placed across each other, either m form 


ng, sing; 











zu, then; th, thin; 


of +, T, or X, variously modified, such as 
that on Shick Christ suffered ; hence, the 
symbol of the Christian religion; and 
hence, fg. the religion itself; an ornament 
in the form of a cross; a monument with 
n cross u it to excite devotion, such as 
were anciently set in market-places; any 
figure, mark, or sign in the form of a 
cross, or formed by two lines crossin 
each other, such as the mark made ins 
of a signature by those who cannot write; 
anything that thwarts, obstructs, or per- 
plexes; ‘hindrance, vexation, misfortune 
ero positiont a mixing of ; a hy- 
;rid.—«. Transverse; passing from 
"o falling athwart; em th sida ; 
untoward; perverse; intractable; peev- 
ish; fretful; ill-humoureds contrar con- 
tradictory; perplexing; made —— 
by the opposite party, as a croas ques- 
tion or examination, — v.£. To draw or 
run a line or lay a across `; 
to erase by marking.crosses on or over; to 
cancel; to make the sign of the cross upon; 
to pass from side to side of; to or ` 
move over; to thwart, obstruct, Finder, 
embarrass; to contradict; to counteract; 
to clash with; to be inconsistent with; to 
cause to interbreed ; to mix the breed of. 
—v.i. To lie or be athwart; to moveor pass 
across,— To cross one's path, to thwart or 
oppose one's interest, purpose, designs, £c.; 
to stand in one's way.—Crossed e ` 
banking, a cheque crossed with two lines, 
between which may be written the name 
of a banking firm or the words ‘and 
Co., such marks being made as an addi- 
tional security that the sum shall be paid 
to the proper party. — C , kros’- 
ing,n. The act of one who crosses; an in- 
tersection ; a place specially set apart or 
adapted for passing across, as on a street 
or line of rails.—Crozslet, kros'let, n. A 
little cross,—Crossly, krosli, adv. In a 
cross manner; athwart; transversely; Jig. 
adversely; .n opposition; unfortunately; 
peevishly; fretfu VES d kros'nes, 
n. The state or quality of being cross; peev- 
ishness; ill-humour; fretfulness; perverse- 
ness,—Crosswise, kros'wiz, adv. In the 
form of a cross; across.—Cross-action, m. 
Law, a case in which the defendant in an 
action brings another action against the 
plaintiff EEN out of the same transac- 
tion. — Cross-bill, n. A bird of several 
species belonging to the finch family, the 
mandibles of whose bill curve opposite 
ways and cross each other at the points.— 
Cross-bones, n. pl. A symbol of death, 
consisting of two human thigh or arm 
bones placed crosswise, generally in con- 
junction with a ekull.—Cross-bow, n. An 
ancient missive weapon formed by plac 
n bow athwart a stock.—Crozs-bred, a. 
term applied to an animal produced from 
a male and female of different 
Cross-breed, n. A breed produced from 
apd of different breeds. — Cross-breed- 
gn. The system of breeding animals, 
such as horses, cattle, d and sheep, 
from individuals of two ditferent strnins 
or varieties, —Cross-cut, v.t. To cut across. 
—Crosscut-saw, a saw adapted for cutting 
timber across the grain.—Crozs-examine, 
v.t. To examine a witness of one party by 
the opposite party in the suitor his coun- 
sel.—Cross-examination, n. The examina- 
tion or interrogation of a witness 
one party, by the opposite party or h 
counsel.—Cros5-eye, n. That sortof squint 
by which b th eyes turn towards the nose. 
—Cross-fercilisation, n. Bot. the fertilisa- 
tion of the ovules of one plant by the pollen 
of another; the fecundation of a pistillifer- 
ous plant by a staminiferous one, whi 
is effected by the agency of insects, the 
action of the wind, water, &c.—Cro : 
n. Milit. a term used to denote that the 
lines of fire from two or more parts of a 
work cross one another. -garter, v.t. 
To cross the garters on the le {Shak.}— 
Cross-grain a. Having the grain or 
fibres transverse or irregu as timber; 
te perverse; intractable; crab 
te ‚n. Engraved lines which cross 
each other regularly to increase or 
fy the depth of shadow. — in. 
beam or rod stretching across the end 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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of the piston of a steam-engine and moy- 

in between y parallel zuides.—Cross-multi- 

plication, n. Dvoprcimat. — Cross-polli- 
nation, n. Same as Croas-fertilization.— 

Cross-p se, n. A contrary purpose; 

a misunderstanding; an inconsistency; 

. A sort of conversational game consist- 
ng in the mixing up of questions and 
answers.— To be at cross-purposes, to mis- 
understand cach other, and so to act 
counter without intending it. — Cross- 
question, v.t. To cross-examine. — Cross- 
reference, m. A reference from one part 
of a book to another where additional 
information on the subject is to be had. 

—Cross-road, n. A road that crosses an- 

other, or the place where one read inter- 

sects another; a by-road, — Cross-sea, n. 

A swell in which the waves run in differ- 

ent directions, owing to a sudden change 
of wind, or to the opposing effect of winds 
and currents.—Cross-staff, n. A survey- 
ing instrument consisting of a staff carry- 
ing a brass circle, divided into four equal 
parts or quadrants: used for taking off- 
sets.—Cross-stone, n. A grayish-white or 
milk-white mineral of the zcolite family: 
so called from the joint-like intersection 
of its rhombic crystals. —Cross-tree; n. pl. 
Naut. horizontal pieces of timber at the 
upper ends of the lower and top masts, to 
sustain the frame of the tops and extend 
the shrouds. 

Crotch, kroch, n. [Same as Crurcn.] A 
fork or forking; the parting of two 
branches. è 

Crotchet, kroch’et, n. [Fr. crochet, dim 
from croc, 4 hook. CROCHET, Crook.) A 

liar turn of the mind; a whim or 
ancy; a perverse conceit; print. a bracket; 
music, a black-faced note with a stem.— 
tcheteer, kroch-e-ter', n. One given to 
some favourite theory, whim, hobby, pro- 
ject, or crotchet.—Crotchety, kroch'eti, 

a. Fullof crotchets; whimsical; fanciful; 

odd.—Crotchetiness, kroch'e-ti-nes, n. The 

state of being crotchety. j 

Croton, krō'ton, n. [Gr. krotén, a tick, 

from the nppearance of the seeds] A 

genus of East Indian shrubs from the 

seeds of which is extracted an oil of active 
Sp dangerous purgative properties, and 

ich, when applied externally, acts as 
an irritant and suppurative. 

Crouch, krouch, v.i. [A softened form of 
erook, with modification of meaning.) To 
bend dowm; to stoop low; to lie close to 
the ground, as an animal; to bend ser- 
vilely; to stoop meanly; to fawn; to cringe. 
—yv.t. To bend or cause to bend lowly. 

Croup, Krop, n. |Fr. croupe, the rump, 
croup. Same origin as erop.) The rump 
or buttocks of certain animals, especially 
of a horse; hence, the place behind the 


e. 
Croup, Croop, krúp, n. [Sc. croup, Toun, 
ee —— to Goth. hropjan, to 


croak, to call; A. . hreópan, to call.] 
A dangerous disease mostly attacking 
children, and consisting of inflammator. 
affection of the windpipe, accompante 
with a short banking cough and difficult 
tion, d general y brought on by ex- 


to co 

Croupier, krú'pe-ér, n. (Fr. croupier, from 
— the rump or {Fig part.) One 
who superintends and collects the money 
at a gaming-table; one who at a public 
dinner party sits at the lower end of the 

table as t-chairman. 
Crow, kro, n. [A. Sax. cráwe, a crow, 
eráwan, to crow or croak, from the cry; 
like G. krähe, a crow, krähen, to crow; 
Goth. k, a croaking; L. crocio, Gr. 
to croak. Comp. crake, croak.) The 
name of such conirostral birds as 
the raven, rook, jackdaw, carrion crow, 
hooded crow.&c.; usually of a black colour, 
and having the voice harsh and ing; 
the ao the cock; a crowbar (which sce). 
— the crow fics, in n direction straight 
forward, resembling the flight of the crow. 
—— edel prue planati nt ed 

ng ng ex on 

ont; to have some fault to find with onc; 
to have a Je matter to scttle.— 
v.t.—crowed or crew; pp. crowed. [A. Sax. 
erdwan.] To cry or make a noise as a 


croak 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mē, met, her; 





pine, pin; 


Cock, in joy, gaiety, or defiance; to boast 
in triumph; to vaunt; to vapour; to swag- 
Eger; tonttera sound expressive of pleasure, 
as a child.—Crowbar, kró'bür, n. A barof 
iron with a bent and sometimes forked 
end, used as a lever for forcing open doors 
or raising weights,—Crow-berry,». The 
jet-black berry of a small evergreen shrub 
common on heaths in Scotland and north 
of England.—Crow-foot, n. Naut. a com- 


EH of small cords spreading out | Crucial, kro’shi-al, a. 


rom a long block, used to suspend the 
awnings, &c.; a popular name for the 
species of buttercups, from the leaf being 
supposed to have the shape of the foot of 
a crow.—Crow-quill, n., A crow's feather 
made into a pen and used where very fine 
writing is required, as in lithography, 
tracing, &c, — Crow's-bill, n. A kind of 
forceps for extracting bullets and other 
things from wounds, — Crow's-feet, n. p 
The wrinkles brought on by age under 
and around the outer corners of the eyes 


—Crow's-foot,». A caltrop (which sec).— | 


Crow s-nest, n. A barrel or box fitted up 
on the main-topmast cross-trees of an 
Arctic vessel for the shelter of the look- 
out man. 

Crowd, kroud, n. [A. Sax. eridan, to press; 
OD cruden, to press, to push; L.G. kra- 
den, to oppress.) A number of persons or 
things collected or closely pressed to- 
gether; a number of persons congregated 
without order; a throng; the lower orders 
of people; the populace; the vulgar; the 
mob.—r.t. To press into a crowd, to drive 
together; to fill by pressing numbers to- 
gether without order; to fill to excess; to 
throng about; to press upon; to encumber 
or annoy by multitudes or excess of num- 
bers.—v.i. To press in numbers; toswarm; 
to press or urge forward. > 

Crowd,? kroud, n. The crwth (which sec). 
—Crowder,! krou'dér, n. A fiddler. 

Crown, kroun, a [O.Fr. corone, Fr. cou- 
ronne, L. corona—crown; Gr. korönd, any- 
thing curved, a crown; akin W. crwn, 
Ir. cruin, round] An ornament for the 
head, in the form of a wreath or garland, 
worn as a symbol of honour, victory, 
joy, &c.; a rich head -covering of gold, 
gems, &c., worn by monarchs on state oc- 
casions as a badge of sovereignty; hence, 
regal power; royalty; kingly government 

or executive authority; the wenrer of a 

crown; the sovereign, as head of the state; 
honorary distinction; reward; honour; 

completion; accomplishment; highest or 
most perfect state; acme; the top part of 
pods tes E as of the head, or of a covering 
for the head, of a mountain or other ele- 
vated object; the portion of a tooth which 
appears above the gum; the end of the 
shank of an anchor, or the point from 
which the arms proceed; a coin anciently 
stamped with a crown (the English crown 
being a silver piece, value Bal: papor of 
a particular size (15 by 20 inches), so 
called from formerly having the water- 
mark of a crown.—v.t. To cover, decorate, 
or invest with, or as if with, a crown; 
hence, to invest with regal dignity and 
power; to honour; to reward; to dignify; 
to form the topmost or finishing part 
of; to terminate or finish; to complete; 
to consummate; to perfect.—a. Relating 
to, pertaining to, or connected with, the 
crown or government.—Crown or demesne 
lands, the lands, estate, or other real 
property belonging to the crown_or sove- 
reign —Crowning, krou'ning,a. Forming 
the crown or summit; completing; per- 
fecting; final.—Crown-glass, n. The finest 
sort of common window-glass, — Crown- 
less, kroun'les, a. Destitute of a crown. 

—Crownlet, kroun'let, n. A small crown. 

—Crown- rince, "n. The prince royal who 

is apparently successor to the crown.— 

wn-taw,n. A species of circular saw 

formed by cutting the teeth round the 
edge of a cylinder, as the surgeon's trepan. 
—Crown-wheel, n. A wheel with cogs or 
tecth set at right angles with its plane, as 
in certain watches. -work,n. Fort. 
an outwork running into the field, con- 
sisting of two demi-bastions at the ex- 
tremes, and an entire bastion in the 
middle, with curtains. 


note, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull 


Crowth, krouth, n. Cnwru, 

Crozier, Crosier, kro'zhi-ér, n. [O.E. croi- 
sier, croysier, from Fr. crois, n cross. 
Cross.) A staff about 5 fect long, sur- 
mounted by an ornamental cross or cruci- 
fix, borne by or before un archbishop on 
solemn occasions; also (and more proper- 
ly) a bishop's pastoral staff! terminatin 
in a crook.—Croziered, Crosiered, krö’zhi- 
erd.a. Bearing a crozier. j 

Fr. crucial, from L. 
crux, crucis, a cross, Unoss.] Relating to 
or like a cross; having the shape of across; 
transverse; intersecting; trying or search- 
ing, as if bringing to the cross; decisive 
(a crucial. experiment). — Cruclate,f kro’ 
shi-üt, pi. LL. erucio, cruciatum, to tor- 
ture.] To torture; to torment; to afllict 
with extreme pain or distress, — d. 
mented t; bot. having four parts arranged 
like the arms of n cross; cruciform.—Cru- 
cifer, krü'/si-fer, n. [L. crux, and fero, to 
bear.) A plant belonging to a very exten- 
sive order, all the members of which have 
flowers with six stamens, two of which 
are short, and four sepals and petals, the 
spreading limbs of which form a Maltese 
cross, Whence the name,—Cruciferous, krú- 
sif'ér-us, a. Of or pertaining to the Cruci- 
fers, — Cruciform, krö’si-form, a. 
shaped; disposed in the form of a cross. 

Crucible, kro‘ si-bl, m. peu erucibulum, 
from tho root secn in G. kruse, E. cruse, 
D. kroes, pitcher; akin cresset.] A chemi- 
cal vessel or melting-pot, made of earth 
black-lead, platina, &c., and so tempered 
and baked asto endure extreme heat with- 
out fusing; Jig. a severe or searching test. 

Crucify, kro’si-fi, v..—cruciied, crucifying. 
[Fr. crucifier, Li. crux, cross, and figo, to 
fix. Cross, Fix.] To nail toa cross; to put 
to death by nailing the hands and fect to 
n cross or gibbet, sometimes anciently by 
fastening a criminal to a cross with cords. 
Scrip. to subdue or mortify (to crucify 
the tlesh).—Crucifier, kri’si-fi-ér, n. Une 
who crucifies.—Crucifix, krú'si-fiks, n. [L. 
crucifixus, crucified.] A cross with the 
figure of Christ crucified upon 1t,—Crucl- 
fixion, kro-si-fik'shon, n. ‘The act of nail- 
ing or fastening n person to a cross, for 
the purpose of putting him to death; death 
upon a cross, especially the death of 
Christ. — Crucigerous, krü-sij'ér-us, d. 
Bearing the cross. 

Crude, kród, a. [L. crudus, raw, unripe; 
jikin crudelis, cruel; from same root as E. 
raw. Raw.] Raw; not cooked; in its 
natural state; not digested in the stomach; 
not altered, refined, or prepared by any 
artificial process (crude salt or alum); un- 
ripe; not having reached the mature or 
perfect state; not brought to perfection; 
unfinished; immature; not matured; not 
well formed, arranged, or prepared in the 
intellect (notions, plan, theory).—Crudely, 
kréd'li, adv. In a crude manner; without 
due preparation; without form orarrange- 
ment; without maturity or digestion.— 
Crudeness, krúd'nes, m. The state or qua- 
lity of being crude; rawness; unripeness; 
n state of being unformed or undigested; 
immatureness.—Crudity, kro'di-ti, n, [L. 
cruditas.| Crudeness; that which is crude. 

Cruel, krü'el, a. (Fr. cruel, from L. crudel- 
is, cruel. Crupr.] Disposed to give pue 
to others in body or mind; destitute of 

ity, compassion, or kindness; hard- 
searted: applied to persons; exhibiting or 
proceeding from cruelty; causing pain, 
grief, or distress; inhuman; — 
vexing, or afllicting (disposition, mood, 
manner, act, words, &c.).—Cruelly, krü'el- 
li, adv. Inacruel manner; with cruelty; 
inhumanly; barbarously; painfully; wi 

severe pain or torture; extremely (coll AR 
—Cruelty, krú'el-ti, n. [O.Fr. eruelté, L. 
crudelitas.) he state or character of being 
cruel; savage or barbarous disposition; 
any act which inflicts unnecessary pain; 
a wrong; nn act of great injustice or op- 

ression. 

ruet, krö’et,n. (Contr. from Fr. eruchetle, 
dim. of cruche, a pitcher. Akin crock, 
eruse.] A vial or small glass bottle for 
holding vinegar, oil, &c.—Crue n. 
A frame, often of silver, for holding cruetz. 


, krüz, v.i.—cru sed, cru O [D. 


oil, pound; tl, Se. abune—the Fr. u. 
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kruisen, to cross, to cruise, from kruis, a 
cross. Cnoss.] To sail hitherand thither, 
or to rove on the ocean in search of an 
enemy's ships for capture, for protecting 
commerce, for pleasure, or any other pur- 
pose, —n. A voyage made in various 
courses; a sailing to and fro, as in search 
of an enemy's ships, or for pleasure.— 
Cruiser, krö’zer, n. A person or a ship 
that cruises; an armed ship that sails to 
and fro for capturing an enemy's ships, 
for protecting commerce, or for plunder, 


Cruive, krüv, n. [Guel. cro, a hovel, a 
wattled fold.] A sort of hedge formed by 


stakes on a tidal river or the sea-beach for 
catching fish. [Scotch.] > 

Crumb, krum, n. [A. Sax. cruma= D. kruim, 
Dan. krumme,G. krume, a crumb; from root 
of crimp.) A small fragment or piece; usu- 
ally, a small piece of bread or other food, 
broken or cut off; the soft part of bread: 
opposed to crust.—v.t. To break into small 

leces with the fingers; to cover (meat, 
ke) with bread-crumbs. — Crumb-brush, 
n. A brush for sweeping crumbs off the 
table.—Crumb-cloth, n. A cloth to be laid 
under a table to receive falling fragments, 
and keep the carpet clean, — Crumble, 
krum'bl, pt, — crumbled, crumbling. [A 
dim. form from crumb; like D, kruimelen, 
G. krümeln, to crumble.] To break into 
crumbs or small pieces,—v.t. To fall into 
small pieces, as something friable; to 
moulder; to become frittered away. — 
Crumbly, krum'bli, a. Apt to crumble; 
brittle; friable —Crumby, krut, a. Full 
of crumbs; soft like the crumb of bread. 

—— krum'pet, ». [Allied to crimp, 
brittle.] A sort of muffin or tea-cake, very 
light and spongy. 

Crumple, krum'pl, v.t.—crumpled, crum- 
plin . [Closely allied to crimp and cramp.) 
o draw or press into wrinkles or folds; to 
rumple. — v.i. To contract; to shrink; to 
shrivel. 

Crunch, krunsh, v.t. (See Crauncn.] To 
crush with the teeth; to chew with vio- 
lence and noise.—v.t. To press with force 
and noise through a brittle obstacle 

Cruorin, krö’or-in, x. [L. cruor, blood.) 
The red colouring matter of blood cor- 
puscles; hemoglobin, 

Crupper, krup'ér, n. (Fr. croupière, from 
croupe, the buttocks. Cnovr.] The but- 
tocks of a horse; a strap of leather buckled 
to a saddle and passing under a horse's 
tail, to prevent the saddle from sliding 
forward on to the horse's neck. 

al, kri’ral,a. [L. cruralis, from crus, 
eruris, the leg.] Belonging to the leg.— 
Crural arch, the ligament of the thigh. 

Crusade, kru-süd', n. (Fr. croisade, from 
L. crux, a cross.) A military expeti 
under tho banner of the cross, undertaken 
sans in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, for the recovery of 
the Holy Land from the power of infidels 
or Mohummedans; any enterprise under- 
taken through enthusiasm, — v.i, — eru- 
saded, crusading. To engage ina crusade; 
to support or oppose any cause with zeal. 
—Crusader, kru-sü'dér, n. A person en- 
gaged in a crusade.— Crusading, kru-sa'"- 
ding, o. Engaged in or relating to the 

usades, 

Crusado, kru-süi'do, n. A Portuguese coin 
of the value of 23. 9d., so called from hav- 

ang the cross stamped on it. [Shak.] 
ruse, kris, n. [Icel. kris, Dan. kruus, D. 

roes, pot, mug; akin creasel, crucible.) A 
mal cup; a bottle or cruet (O.T.).— Cru- 
set, krü'ect, n. | Fr. creuzct.] A goldsmith’s 
erucible or melting-pot. 

h, krush, v.t. [0.Fr. eruisir, croissir, 
be: rack or crash, from the "Teutonic; 
Ster Dan. kryste, Sw. krysta, Icel. kreis- 
To ae Goth. kriustan, to gnash. 
bodies: and bruise between two ha 
natural qe (uceze so as to force out of the 

ural shape; t - 
force togeth © press with violence; to 

wn, by er into a mass; to beat or force 
breaking £L incumbent weight, with 
into fina Dein ; to bruise and break 
ing; to com cles y beating or grind- 
bey minutes; to subdue or con- 


bruise, qua resistance, — v.i. To press, 


Crut, krut, n. [Perhaps Fr. croûte, crust.) 
Crutch, 


Crux, kruks, n. 


that crushes; violent pressure caused bya 
crowd; a crowding or being crowded to- 
gether, — Crusher, krush'ér, n. One who 
or that which crushes.—Crushing 
ing,a. Having the powi to crush; over- 
whelming. — Crush- hat, n. 


which may be carried under the arm 


without having its shaped destroyed.— 
Crush.room, n. A room in a theatre, opera- 
house, &c., in which the audience may 


promenade during the intervals of an 
entertainment. 

Crust, krust, n. [O.Fr. crouste, L. crusta. 
A hard or comparatively hard externa 
coat or covering; a hard coating on a sur- 


face; the hard outside portion of a loaf;, 


an incrustation; a deposit from wine, as 
it ripens, collected on the interior of bot- 
tles, &c.—Crust of the earth, the exterior 
portion of our globe which is so far acces- 
sible to our inspection and observation.— 
v.t. To cover with a crust; to spread over 
with hard matter; to incrust.— v.i. To 
gather or form into a crust. — Crustacea, 
knts-tá^shé-a, x. pl. [From their crusty 
covering or shell} An important division 
of animals, comprising crabs, lobsters 

crayfish, shrimp, &c., having an externa 

calcareousskeleton orshell in many pieces, 
and capable of being moulted or cast; a 
number of jointed limbs; head and thorax 
united into a single mass; abdomen often 
forming a kind of tail —Crustacean, krus- 
ti’shé-an, n. and a, Once of, or pertaining 
to the crustaceans.—Crustaceology, krus- 
tü'she-ol"oji, n. That branch of zoology 
which treats of crustaceous animals.— 
Crustaceous, krus-ti’shus, a. Having a 
crust-like shell; belonging to the Crusta- 
cea; erustacean.— Cr.stated, krus'ti-ted, 
a. Covered with a crust. — Crustation, 
krus-tü'shon, n. An adherent crust; in- 
crustation,— Crustily, krus'ti-li, adv. In 
n crusty manner; peevishly; harshly; mo- 
rosely. — Crustiness, krus'ti-nes, n. The 
quality of being crusty; hardness; snap- 
—— surliness. — ty, krus'ti, a. 
¡ke crust; of the nature of a crust; per- 
taining to à hard covering; hard; peevish; 
snappish; surly. 


The rough shaggy part of oak bark. ` 
kruch, n. [A. Sax. eryce, crice, 2 

staff, a crutch; D. kruk, G. kriicke, Dan. 

krykke, Sw. krycka, a crutch; same root 

as in crook.) A staff with a curving cross- 
piece at the head, to be placed under the 
arm or shoulder to support the lame in 
walking; any fixture or adjustment of 
similar form: used in various technical 
meanings. — v.t. To support on crutches; 
to prop or sustain with miserable helps.— 
Crutched, krucht, p. and a. Supported 
with crutches; using crutches: crossed; 
badged with a cross.—Crutched Friars, an 
order of friars founded at Bologna in 1169, 
so named from their adopting the cross as 
their special symbol. 

L L. crux, a cross] Any- 
thing that puzzles greatly or torments 
with the difficulty of finding an explana- 


tion. 

Crwth, kruth, n. [W.] A kind of violin 
with six strings, formerly much used in 

ales. 

Cry, kt, v.i. — cried, crying. [Fr. crier, 
from L. quiritare, to cry (whence It. gri- 
dare, O.Sp. cridar, Sp. gritar), from queror, 
to complain (whence querulous).] To utter 
a loud voice; to speak, call, or exclaim 
with vehemence; to utter a loud voice by 
way of earnest request or prayer; to utter 
the voice of sorrow; to lament; to weep or 
shed tears; to utter a loud voice in giving 
public notice; to utter a loud inarticulate 
round, as a dog or other animal,—To cry 
out, to exclaim; to vociferate; to clamour; 
to utter a loud voice; to utter lamenta- 
tions. — To cry out against, to complain 


loudly against; to blame or censure. — I 


cry you mercy, I beg pardon.—v.t.'To utter 
loudly; to sound abroad; to proclaim; to 
name loudly and publicly, so as to give 
notice regarding; to advertise by crying. 
—To cry down, to decry; to dispraise; 

condemn.— To cry up.to praise; to applaud; 


. krush'- 
A soit hat 


ing sins). 
Cryolite, kri'o-lit, n. [Gr. 


Crypt, kript, n 


















animal; a loud or vehement sound uttered 
in weeping or lamentation; a fit of wee 
ing; clamour; outcry; an object for whi 
a party professes great earnestness: a 
tical catchword or the like. — Crier, 
ryer, kri'ér, n. One who cries; espe- 
cially, an officer whose duty it is to pro- 
claim the orders or commands of a court, 
to keep silence, Ae, — Crying, kri'ing, a. 
Calling for EE and punishment; 
clamant; notorious; common; great (ery- 


lithos, stone — ice-stone.] A y Gert of 
sodium and aluminium found in Green- 
land and in the Ural Mountains, of great 
importance as the source of the metal 
aluminium. 


Cryophorus, kri-of’o-rus, n. [Gr, 


frost, and phored, to bear.) An instru- 
ment for showing the diminution of tem- 
perature in water by evaporation, 

8 d . crypta, Gr. erypté 
from krypt, to hide,] A subterranean cell 
ge cave, especiali 4 one Loes for the 
interment of bodies; that part of a cathe- 
dral, church, &c., below the floor, set a 
for monumental purposes, and sometimes 
used asa chapel.—Cryptal, EAE a. Per- 
taining to or connected with a crypt. 


Cryptic,t Cryptical,t krip'tik, krip’t 

a. H idden; secret; occult ~Gryplically,t 
krip'ti-kal-li, adv. Secretly. 
Cryptobranchiate, KU E 

[ Gr. kryptos, concealed, and bra 
gills.] Ze 
dui, Kee DE 8 (Gr. E 

ryp m, krip'tó-gam, m. T. 
concealed, and gamos, marriage.] One of 
those plants forming a la 
the vegetable kingdom which do not bear 
true flowers consisting of stamens and 
pistils, and which are divided into cellular 
and vascular cryptogams, the former in- 
cluding alga, fungi, lichens, moses, &c., 
the latter the ferns, horsc-tails, lyco 
&c,—Cryptogami 
gam'ik, krip-toz'a-mus, a. P 
eryptogams. — Crypto 
pon ne pene Who is skille um Cryp 
gamic any. — togamy, to 

mi, n. Obscure fructification! as ín Së 
eryptogams. 
Cryptograph, krip'to- 
concealed, and grapho, to write.] 
thing. written in secret characters or 
cipher. — Cryptographer, krip-tog’ ra-fér, 
un Que who — in — — 
—Uryptographic, yp grap p- 
to-gratik, krip-to-grafi-knl, a. Written 
in MG —— or in cipher 
ing tocryptography.—Cryp A 
tog’ra-fi.n. The act or art of writing In 
secret characters; also, secret c 

or cipher. — Cryptolo 
Secret or enigmatical language. 
Cryptonym, krip*tó-nim, n. 
concealed, and onoma, a name.] A private, 


rang’ki-ät, a. 
Zool. having concealed gills; desti- 


2 division of 


c, Cryptogamous tö- 
— to 
t krip-tog'az 


f, n. (Gr. tos, 


me- 


haracters 
, krip-tol'o-ji, m. 
Gr. 


idden name; a name which one 


secret, or 
or brotherhood. 


bears in some societ 


Crystal, kris'tal, n. [L. erystallus, Gr. krys- 
* Use A 


tallos, from kryos, ies of 
glass more perfect in its composition and 
manufacture than common glass; hence, 
collectively, all articles, as decanters, 
cruets, &c., made of this material; chem. 
and mineral. an inorganic body, which, by 
the operation of afinity, has assumed the 
form of a regular solid, terminated by a 
certain number of pacs and smooth sur- 
faces.—Rock crystal, a general name for 
all the transparent crystals of quartz, 
particularly of limpid or colourless quartz. 
ae Cooke oe "t cmn 9r like crystal; 
clear; transparent; ucid. : 
kris'tal-in, d. Consisting of crystal; relnt- 
ing or pertaining to crystals or crystallo- 
graphy; resembling crystal; pure; clear; 
transparent; pellucid. — —— lena, 
a lens-shaped pellucid body situated in the 
anterior part of the eye, and serving to 
produce that refraction of the rays of light 

them to meet 


ect image 
bie, wrist lia a. 
lization, iris tal i-za shon, "n. The act of 


Squeeze,— : 
Or Squeezin ss sae A violent —n. Any loud sound articulate or 
heezing; the nct or effect of anything oke üttered by the mouth of an | crystallizing or forming crystals; the 
ch, " m 
chain; ch, Se. loch; ggo; j,job; ù, Fr.ton; ug,sing; TH, then; th, thin; ow, wig; wh, whig; zh, acure. 
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act or process of becoming crystallized, 
po that cryetals are produced with a de- 
sinite and regular form, acconling 10 
the nature of the substance; à formed 
by the process of crystallizing. — Water of 
erystallization, the water w hich unites 
chemically with many salts during the 
con crystallizing.—Crystallize, kris’ 
liz, v.t. — crystallized, erystallizing. To 
cause to form crystals, — v.i. To be con- | 
verted into a crystal; to become solidified, 
as the separate particles of a substance 
into n determinate and regular shape - 
Crystallogeny, kris-ta-lo 'e-ni, he 
SEN of crystals.—Crysta lographer, kie 
og'ra-fér,n. One who treats of crystal- 
lography, —— or the manner of their 


formation. — graphi e, Crystal- 
lographical, Vi tal e tik, kris'tal- 
O-gral"i-kal. a. Pertaining to crystal- 
1 lographically, kris tal- 


x aa —* mx of 
ography, kris- 
ta-log’ra-fi, m. The doctrine or science 
of crystallization teaching the principles 
of the proosas and ihes —— and structure 
of crystals. — Crystall kris'tal-oid, a. 
Resembling a crystal. m^ —— given 
to a class of bodies which have the power, 
—— in solution, ,of passing —— GH 

parchment-paper,casily: oppose 

to collide, which have not this power.— 
Crystallomancy, kris’tal-ö-man-si,n. (Gr. 
manteía, divination.] A mode of divining 
means of a transparent body, as a pre- 
— stone, crystal globe, &c. — Crystal- 

, kris-ta-lom'et-ri, n. The art or 

proses of measuring the forms of crystals. 

tenoid, ten'oid, a. [Gr. kleis, ktenos, a 

comb, aud cidos s, form.] Comb- shaped; 
pectinated; having the posterior edge w ith 
teeth: said of the scales of certain fishes, 
those of the perch and flounder being of 
this kind; having scales of this kind.—n. 
A fish having ctenoid scales; one of an 
ser of fishes, mostly fossil, having scales 
ed or pectinated like the tecth of a 

MÀ —Ctenoidian, te-noi’di-an, ». and a. 

One of, or Mone de to, the ctenoids. 

Cub, ku runknown.] The 
n of Ia quad rupeds, as of the 


„or fox; a whelp; a young boy 
orgirl: incontempt.—v. t.—cubbed, eubbing. 


To bring forth a cub or cubs, 
Cubation. DEUM n. [L. — from 
cubo, to lie down. S Aucun ng down; 


n reclining. — Cu aech a. 
uying g down; lia uelle 
Cu — [Fr. cube, from L. cubus, Gr. 
cube, a cubical Cot A solid 
poy: "that is exactly a regular 
soli E six PALA) D ades. ll squares, 
and con equal angles; the pro- 
duct of a ee r multiplied into itself, 
and that proue multiplied into the 
same HZ 4x4=16, and 16X4<64, the 
cube of 4). — root, the number or 
av uantity which, multiplied intoitself, and 
then into the product, produces the cube 
(thus 4 is the cube root of 61).—v.£L—cul«d, 
ng. To raise to the cube or third 
power by multiplying into itself twice.— 
bature, kQ'ba-t0Qr, a: The finding of 
mos pona: DE cubic contents of a body. 
ical, kü'bik. kü'bi-kal, a. "ib. 
Erle) Ha J Having the form or propertics 
^I to the measure of 
solids (a ru er cubic contents).—Cubi- 


call "bi-kal-li, adv. Inn cubical me- 
"oer fr X e preda küb' i-kal-ner, n. The 
pate pe uality of being cubical. — Cubi- 


— a. Waving the form of 

a oe Cabold, Guboidal, ka'boid, kü- 
boi Vdal, a. penta the form of a cube or 
differing little from it.—Cube-ore, n. ArT- 


elbow, an ell or cubit, from root of L. cubo, 
to lie or recline.] Anat. the fore-arm; the 
ulna, a bone of the arm from the elbow to 
the wrist; a lineal measure, being the 
lengih of a man's arm from the elbow to 
theextremity of the middle finzer: usually 
taken at 18 inches.—Cubital, kü'bi-tal, a. 
Of the length of a cubit; pertaining to the 
cubit or ulna. 

Cucking-stool, kuk’ing- stil, n. [Icel, kúka, 
to ease one's self, kükr, dung. ] A chair in 
which an offender was placed, usually be- 
fore her or his own door, to be hooted at 
or pelted by the mob; or it might be used 
for ducking its occupant. 

Cuckold, kuk’old, n. (Lit. one who is 
cuckooed, from 0.Fr. coucoul, L. cuculus, a 
cuckoo; from the cuckoo's habit of de pôs- 
iting her eggs in the nests of other birds. ] 
A man whose wife is false to his bed; the 
husband of an adulteress.—v.t. To m: ake a 
cuckold of.—Cuckoldize, kuk'ol-diz, v.t 
To cuckold. — Cuckoldly, kuk'old-li, a. 
Having the qualities of a cuckold. [Shak.] 
—Cuckoldom, kuk’ol-dum, n. The state 
of a cuckold. — Cuckoldry, kuk'old-ri, n. 
The debauching of other men's wives; the 
state of beinz made a cuckold. 

Cuckoo, Cuckow, ku'ko, kw ko, a. (Fr. cou- 
cou. from L. cuculus, like G. kukuk, D. 
korkock, Gr. kokkux, Skr. kokila, names 
derived from its cry.) A migratory bird 





























its habit of Gepostting its eggs in the | 
nests of other birds; also the name of 
many allied birds in various parts of the 
world.—Cuckoo-spit, Cuckoo-spittle, n. Al 
froth found on plants in summer, being a 
—— formed by the larva of a small 
nsect 
Cucullate, Cucullated, kü-kul’ät, kü-kul’- 
fi-ted,a. [L. cucullatus, from euculius, n 
hood'or cowl] Hooded; cowled; Gesell 
as with a hood; having the shape or re- 
semblance of a hood. 
Cucumber, kü’kum-ber,n. [Fr. coucombre, 
from L. cucumis, cucumeria, a cucumber. ] 
An annual plant of the gourd family, ex- 
tensively cultivated and prized as an escu- 
lent: in an unripe state used in pickles 
under the name of gherkins.—Cucumber. 
tree, n. A beautiful American tree, a 
species of Magnolia, abounding in tho 
lleghanies. — Cucumiform, kü-kü’mi- 
form, a. Shaped like a cucumber. 
Cucurbit, Cucurbite, k0-kérbit, kü-ker'bit, 
Fr. cucurbite, L. cucurbita, a gourd.) 
A chemical vessel originally in the shape 
of a pun ,but meme s shallow, with 
a wide mouth, used in distillation:—Cu- 
curbitaceous, kü-kérbi-tá"shus, a. Re- 
sembling a gourd.—Cucurbital, ka-kér’- 
bi-tal, a. Of or pertaining to the gouri 
or cucumber family of plants. + 
Cud, kud, n. [A. Sax. cud, tho cud, what 
is chewed, from ceéwan, to chew. ] Tho 
food which going into the first stomach of 
ruminatinganimals is afterwards brought 
up and chewed at leisure; a portion of to- 
baeco held in the mouth and chewed; a 
quid.— 7o chew the cud (Jig.), to ponder; to 
refiect; to ruminate. 
Cudbear, kud’bir, n. [After Dr. Cuthbert 
Gordon; who first brought it into notice. d 
A purple or violet-coloured powder, use: 
in dyeing violet, purple, and crimson, pre- 
Alc from various species of lichens. 
ddle, kud'], v.i. — cuddled, cuddling. 
Origin doubtful; perhaps same as coddle.] 
0 lie close or snug; to squat; to join inan 
embrace; to fondlo.—v.t. To hug; to fondle; 
to press close, so as to keep warm.—n. A 
hug; an embrace. 
Cuddy, kud'i, ». [Probably a word of 
Eust Indian origin.] Naut. a room or 


| Quirass, keins, m. 
remarkable for its striking call-note and | 


seniate of iron, a mineral of n greenish | cabin abaft and under the poop-deck; also 
colour.—Cu ,n. Ananhydrous sul- | a sort of — or cook-room in lighters, 
plate of lime. barzes, &c. 
b kü'beb n. fAr. kabában.] The small Cuddy, kudi i,m. [An abbrev. of Cuthbert, 
berry a kind of pepper, a native of | like e also a name for the ass.) An 
ava and other East In Dia Teles. ass; a donk if 

` kobik — a. [L. —— Cudgel, kujel,n. [W. coge, a cudgel, from 

a ng-room.] _ Belon „a short piece of wood.] A short "thick 

shami repara ER a. " ck; n club. — To take up the cudgels, to 

for ne d lying down.— tand boldly forth in defence.—v.t.—cud- 

Cubicule,? ka bed-chamber; a gel cudgelling. To beat with a cudgel 

chamber. Or thick stick; to beat in general.—To 

Cubit, Kat, n. EIN END SLT mola ee the | cuigel ones brutas, to reci deeply and | TNO ASS UADIT M cubitus, cubitum, the | cudgel one's bruins, to reflect deeply and 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mt, met, her; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; 


laboriously.—Cudgeller, kuj'el-ér, n. One 
who cudgels. 

Cue, kü, n. (Fr. queue, L. cauda, the tail; 
or p: Sin from tho first letter of L. 
quando, when, w ich was marked on the 
actors’ copies of the plays, to show when 
they were to enter and speak.) The end 
of a thing, p long curl of a wig, ora 
long roll of hair; a queue; the last words 
of à speech which a player, who is to an- 
sewer, catches and regards as an intima- 
tion to begin; a hint on which to act; the 
part which any man is to play in his tura; 
turn or temperof mind; me ` straight taper- 
ing rod used in playing billiards, 

Cuff, kuf,n. [Akin to Sw, kufa, Hamburg 
dialect kufen, to cuff] A blow with the 


fist; 1 stroke; a box.—v.£. To strike with - 


the fist, ns a man; to buffet.—v.t. To fight; 
to scufile 
Cuff, kurt, a [Perhaps from Fr. eoife, It 
cutia, n coif, henee a. covering for the sand] 
The fold at the end of a sleeve; an thing 
occupying the place of such a fol ae 
o se band worn over the wristband of z 
s yirt 
Cufic, kn’üik,a. [From Cufa, near Bagdad. 
Applied to the characters of the Arabia 
alphabet used in the time of Mohammed, 
Em. in which the Koran was written; 
Aufic 
[Fr. cuirasse, from 
cuir, L. corium, leather. The cuirasa was 
orig rinall y mi ule of le nther.] A breast- 
plate; a piece of defensive armour 
ot iron plate, well hammered, and cover- 
ing the body "from the neck to the girdle, 
—Cuirassier, kwi-ras-ser, m. A soldier 
armed with à cuirass or breast] late. 
Cuir-bouilly, Cuir-bouilli, kwer bi-il-li 
kwer-bi-cl-lys, a. [Fr.] Leather softened 
by boiling, then impressed with orna- 
ments. 
Cuish, Cuisse, kwis, n. 
coxa, the hip. ] 
thighs. 
Cuisine, kw@-ztn’, n. [Fr., from L. —— 
art of cooking, a kitchen, from co 
cook. Coor.) A kitchen; the pee dain 
partment; manner or style of cooking; 
coo ker 
Culdeo, kak de, n. [Gael ceile, servant, and 
Je, God.) One of an ancient order 
monks who formerly lived in Scotland, 
Ireland, and. Wales, and are supposed to 
have been origin: ated i in the eixth century 


by St. € ‘olumba. 
Cul-de-sac, kul” de-sak, n. [Fr., lit. the 
bag.] A place that has no 


bottom of 
thoroughf. ire: a blind alley; any natural 


[Fr. cuisse, from L. 
Defensive armour for the 


cavity, bag, or tubular vessel, open only 
at one 'end. 

Culilawan, kü-lil'a-wan,a. The nameofa 
valuable aromatic, pungent bark, the 
produce of a tree of the Moluccas, usefal 
m indigestion, diarrh@a, &c. 


Culinary, kü’li-na-ri, a. [L. eulinarius, 
from culina, a kitchen.] Relating to the 
kitchen, or to the art of cooking; u 


kitchens.—Culinarily, kona tdi, adv. 
In a culin: re manner. 
Cull, kul, at Ur, cucillir, from L. colli- 
pere, to collect—col, and legere, to gather. 
CoLurcr, Corr.) To pins out; to separate 
one or more things from others; to select 
from many; to pick up; to collect —Culler, 
kul'ér, n. One who pieks or chooses from 
many, — Culling, kuling, n. Anything 
selected or separi ited from a mass, 
Cullender, kul'en-dér, n. A colander, 
Cullet, kul'et, n. Broken glass for molt- 
ing up with fresh materials, 
Cullibility,! kul-i-bil'i-ti, n. Erom eat fitis 
ck tt ; ensiness of belie 
kul'i-l il, a Easily — ot cheatal. 
Cullion,} kul’yun, n. '(O.Fr. coui —— 
a testicle, from L. cole e 
scrotum. ] A mean w —— E a 
EA or dastard (Sha A 
ullis, kulis, n. [Fr. coulisse, a 
drm couler, to run.] Arch. a gutter ina 
Cully, kuli, n. [Said to be of G 
gin] A person who is easil y dec s 
ricked, or imposed on.—p, by pal, 
lying. To deceive; to trick, le 


»ose on; to jilt.— Cull 
Ie state JM a cully. ` 2 * 


coglione, 


oil, ae ol pound; A, Bo, abino [DEP ü, Sc. abunc—the Fre 
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CULM 


the bamboo,—Culmif 
a. Bearing culms. 


Culm, kulm,n. [Perhaps another spelling 


of con; or akin to coal.) Anthracite 
shale, an impuro shaly kind 


in culi. : 
Culmen, kul'men, n. [L] Top; summit; 
highest ridge. — Culminant, kul'mi-nant, 
. a. Being vertical, or at the highest point 
of altitude; hence, predominating. — Cul- 
minate, kul'mi-nàt, v.i.—culminated, cul- 
minating. To come or be in the meridian; 
to be in the highest point of altitude, as a 
planet; to reach the highest point, as of 
rank, power, size, numbers, or quality.— 
Culminating, kul'mi-nüt-ing, p. or a. Be- 
ing at the meridian; being at its highest 
point, as of rank, power, size, &c.— Cul- 
mination, kul-mi-núshon, 2. The transit 
of a heavenly body over the meridian, or 
highest point of altitude for the day; fig. 
the condition of any person or thing 
arrived at the most brilliant or important 
dont of his or its progress. i 
e able, kul’pa-bl, «. (1. culpabilis, from 
- culpa, a fault.] Deserving censure; blam- 
able; blameworthy; immoral: said of per- 
sons or their conduct.—Culpability, Culp- 
ableness, kul-pa-bil'i-ti, kul'pa-bl-nes, 5. 
State of being culpalfe; blamableness; 
guilt. — Culpably, kul'pa-bli, adv. Ina 
culpable manner; blamably; in a faulty 
manner,—Culpatory, kul'pa-to-ri, a. In- 
culpatory; censuring; reprehensory. 
Culprit, Kul'prit, n. [Probably for culpat, 
from old law Latin culpatua, one accused, 
from L. culpo, to blame, accuse.] A per- 
son ‘arraigned in court for a crime; a 
criminal; a malefactor. 4 
Cult, kult, n. [Fr. culte, L. cultus, worship, 
from colo, cultum, to tili, worship] Hom- 
age; worship; a system of religious belief 
and worship; the rites and ceremonies 
employed in worship. 
Cultch, kulch, n. The spawn of the oyster. 
Culter, kul'tér, x. [L.] A coulter. 
Cultivate, kul'ti-vàt, v.t.—cultivated, culti- 
wating. (L.L. cultivare, cultivatum, from 
L. cultus, pp. of colo, cultum, to till.) To 
till; to prepare. for crops; to manure, 
plough, dress, sow, and reap; to raise 
or produce by tillage; to improve by la- 
bour or study; to refine and improve; to 
labour to promote and increase; to cher- 
ish; to foster (to cullivatea taste for poetry; 
+ to devote study, labour, or care to; to 
study (to cultivate literature); to study to 
conciliate or gain over; to labour to make 
better; to civilizo.—Cultivable, Cultivat- 
able, kul'ti-va-bl, kulti-va-ta-bl,a. Capable 
of being tilled or cultivated,—Cultivation 
q kul-ti-vá'shon, n. The act or practico o 
] cultivating; husbandry; study, care, and 
practico directed to improvement or pro- 
ss; the state of being cultivated or re- 
ned, culture; refinement. — Cultivator, 
kul'ti-vü-tér, n. One who cultivates; espe- 
cially, a farmer or agriculturist; an agri- 
cultural implement used for the purpose 
of loosening the carth about the roots of 


Cültrate, Cultrated, ‘Cultrif kul 
rate, ated,’ orm, kul'trüt 
——— kultricted, kul'tri-form, a. [L. cultratus, 
ONE culter, a loughshare or pruning 
x n ed Sha ged and pointed; coulter- 
= shaped —Cultrirostral, kul-tri-ros'tral, «. 
d Le and rostrum, a beak.] Having a 
| MU shaped like a coulter: said of such birds 
AB —— herons, storks, &c. 
na. [L. 
ate € uilum, d amr Ica from colo, 


se; cultivation; 
ning or discipline by which man's 


moral and intellectual natu 

ature is elevated; 
the dq such training; enlighten- 
Kart zation; refinement. — Cultur- 
Tabl, a. Capable of bein 

ertai x refined.—Cultural k 
Cultured, kultan a Gelert reds 
‚a. Cultivated; ` 
KE culture; ‘refined, — Cultureless’ 








erous, kul-mif’cr-us, 


of coal— 
Culmiferous, kul-mif’ér-us, a. Abounding 


Cumin, Cummin, kum'in, n. 1A cuminum, 






Cummer-bund, Kamar-band, kum’ér-bund, 


Cumshaw, kum'sha, n. [Chinese kom-tsie.] 


Cumulate, kü'mü-lát, v.t.—cumwulated, cum- 
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from L. coluber, a serpent.] A ‚long, 
slender piece of ordinance or artillery, 
serving to carry a ball toa great distance. 
Culver, kul'vér, n. [A. Sax. culfre.] 


pigeon; a dove. — Culver-house, n. A 
dove-cote.—Culvertail, kul’vér-tal, n. A 


dove-tail joint. 
Culvert, kul'vért, n. [O. Fr. culvert; Fr. 


couvert, a covered walk, from couvrir, to 
cover. Coven.] An arched drain of brick- 
work or masonry carried under a road, 
railway, canal, &c., for the passage of 


water. 

Cumarin, kü'ma-rin, n. Same as Couma- 
rine. 

Cumas, kü'mas, n. Quamash (which sce). 


Cumber, kum'bér, v. [0.Fr. combrer, 
from L.L. combrus, cumbrus, a mass, 
from L. cumulua, a heap (whence also 
cumulate), by insertion of b (comp. num- 
ber) and change of l to r.] To overload; 
to overburden; to check, stop, or retard, 
as by a load or weight; to make motion 
difficult; to obstruct; to perplex or embar- 
rass; todist ract or trouble; to cause trouble 
or obstruction in, as by anything useless. 
—Cumber, kum'bér, n. Hindrance; bur- 
densomeness; embarrassment, — Cumber- 
less, kum’ber-les, a. Free from care, dis- 
tress, or encumbrance. — Cumberzome, 
kum'bér-sum, a. Troublesome; burden- 
some; ombarrassing; vexatious; unwieldy; 
unmanageable; not easily borne or man- 
aged, — Cumberzomely, kum’ber-sum-li, 
adv,—Cumbersomcnezs, kum'bér-sum-nes, 
n. — Cumb”ance, kum’brans, n. That 
which cumbers or encumbers; an encum- 
brance.—Cumbrous, kum’brus, a. Serv- 
ing to cumber or encumber; burdensome; 
troublesome; rendering action difficult or 
toilsome; unwieldy. — Cumbrously, kum’- 
brus-li, adv. In a cumbrous manner.— 
Cumbrousness, kuin'brus-nes, n. - 

Cumbrian, kum’bri-an, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Cumberland ; y applied to the 
lowest slaty and partly fossiliferous beds 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Cumfrey, kumTri, n. Comfre 


Gr. kyminon, Heb, kamon, cumin.) An 
annual umbelliferous plant found wild 
in Egypt and Syria, and cultivated for 
the sake of its agreeable aromatic seeds, 
which possess well-marked stimulating 
and carminative properties. 


n. (Hind, kamar, the waist,and bandana, 
to tie.] A girdle or waist-band worn in 
Hindustan, 


In the East, a present or bonus. 


ulating. Da, cumulo, cumulatum, to heap 
up, from cumulus, a heap, seen also in 
accumulate; akin cumber.| To form a 
heap of; to nean tozether; to aceumulate. 
—Cumulation, kü-mü-là'shon,n. The act 
of heaping together; a heap.—Cumulative, 
kü'mü-lát-iv, a, Forming a mass; aggre- 
zated; increasing in force, weight, or etlect 
3y successive additions (arguments, cvi- 
dence).— Cumulative system, in elections, 
that system by which each voter has the 
same number of votes ns there are persons 
to be elected, and can give them all to one 
candidateor distribute them as he pleases, 
—Cumulose, kü^mü-lós, a, Full ot heaps. 
—Cumulo-cirro-stratus, kü'mü-lo-sir"ró- 
strä-tus,n. A form of cloud which produces 
rain; a rain cloud; a nimbus.—Cumulo- 
stratus, kü^mü-ló-strá-tus, n. A species 
of cloud in which the cumulus at the top, 
mixed with cirri, ores anes a flattish 
stratum or base.—Cumulus, kü'mü-lus, n. 
A species of cloud which assumes the 
form of dense convex or conical heaps, 
resting on a flattish base, 

Cuneal, kü'né-al, a. [L. cuneus, a wedge, 
whence also coin.] Having the form of a 
wedge,—Cuneate, Cuneated, kü'nc-at, kü'- 
nC-àt-ed, a. EE cuneiform.— 
Cuneiform, orm, kü-néi-form, kQ’- 
ni-form, a. Having the shapt* or fonn of 
n wedge; wedge-shaped; the epithet ap- 

lied to the arrow-headed inscriptions 

found on old Babylonian and Persian 

monuments, from the characters resem- 
bling a wedge. 
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Culm, kulm, n. (Is. culmus, a stalk.] Bot. 
the jointed stem of grasses, which is herba- 
ccous in most, but woody and tree-like in 


kuv'ing, a. [O.E. cunnand, from 
A.Sax. cunnan, Icel, kunna, Goth. kunnan, 
to know; akin can, ken, know.] Having 
Bkill or dexterity; skilful; wrought with 
skill; ingenious; shrewd; sly; crafty; 
astute; designing; subtle.— ». Know- 
ledge}; skill}; artifice; artfulness; craft; 
deceitfulness or deceit; fraudulent skill 
or dexterity.—Cunningl ‚ kun'ing-li, adv. 
In a cunning manner, artfully; craftily; 
with — with fraudulent contriv- 
ance; skilfully; artistically. — Cunning- 
nezs, kun'ing-nes, n. Cunning. 
Cup, kup, m [A. Sax. cuppe, from L. 
cupa, a tub, a cask, in later times a cup.] 
A vessel of small capacity, used commonly 
to drink from ; 2 chalice; the contents of 
a cup; the liquor contained in a cup, 
or that it may contain; anything form- 
ed like a cup (the cup of an acorn, of 
a flower).—ZJn his cupa, intoxicated; tipsy. 
—v.t.—cupped, cupping. To perform the 
operation of cupping upon, — Cup-bearer, 
n. An attendant at a feast who conveys 
wine or other liquors to the guests — 
Cupboard, kub'iérd, n. Originally, a 
board or shelf for cups to stand on; 
now, a case or inclosure in 2 room with 
shelves to receive supe, plates, dishes, and 
the like. — Cupful, kup'ful, n. As much 
as a cup holds.—Cup-moss, n. A species 
of lichen so called from the cup-like shape 
of its erect frond.—Cup-valve,n. A valve, 
the seat of which is made to fit a cover in 
the form of a vase, or of the portion of a 
sphere. — Cupping, kuping, n. Surg. a 
species of blood-letting performed by a 
scarificator and a glass called a cupping- 
ES from which the air has been ex- 
nusted, — Cupping-glass, n. <A glass 
vessel like a cup,to be applied to the skin 
in the operation of cupping. 


Cupel, kü’pel,n. [L. eupella, dim. of cupa, 


a tub.) A small, shallow, porous, cup-like 
vessel: generally made of the residue of 
burned bones rammed into a mould, and 
used in refining metals, — Cupellation 
kü-pel-là'shon, n. The refining of gold 
or silver by a cu 


l. 
Cupid, kü'pid, n. PL. Cupido, from cupido 


desire, from cupio, to desire.] The god o 
love, and fig. love 


Cupidity, kü-pid'i-ti,n. [L.cupiditas, from 
cupidus, desirous, from eupio, to desire; 


akin covet.) An eager desire to possess 
something; inordinate or unlawful desire, 
especially of wealth or power; avarice; 
covetousnesa, 


Cupola, kú'po-la, m. [It. cupola, dim. of I. 


cupa, a cup. Cur] Arch. a spherical 
vault on the top of an edifice; a dome, or 
the round top of a dome; the round top 
of any structure, as of a furnace; the fur- 
nace itself, — Cupola-furnace, n. A fur- 
nace for — iron, so called from the 
cupola or dome leading to the chimney. 


Cupreous, kü'prée-us, a. [L. cupreus, from 


cuprum, copper. ppery; consisting of 
copper: resembling copper or pa ng 
of its qualitics.—Cupric, Cuprous, kü'prik, 
kú'prus, a. Of or belonging to copper.— 
Cupriferous, kü-prif'ér-us, a. Producing 
or affording copper.—Cuprite, kü'prit, n. 
The red oxide of copper; red copper ore. 
Cupula, Cupule, kopani k0'pal, n. [From 
L. cupa. Cvr.] Bot. a form of involucrum, 
occurring in the oak, the beech, and the 
hazel. and consisting of bracts cohering by 
their bases, and forming a kind of cup.— 
——— kfüpü-lif'ér-us, a. In bot. 
aring cupules. 
Cur. kir, AU [Sw. kurre, D. korre, a dog, 
from root of Icel. kurra, to grumble or 
mutter. A degenerate dog; a worthless 
or contemptible man; a hound.—Currish, 
kerish, a, Likea ont | having — 
vg of a cur; snappish; snarling; ; 
o Irmant.—Currishly, x 
sh manner. 
rishness, kérish-nes, n. The quality of 
being currish; snappishness; churlishness. 
Curable, kür'a-hl,«. Under Curr. 
Curacoa, ki-ra-s0'a, n. A liqueur or cordial 
flavoured with orange-peel, cinnamon 
and mace: so named from the island o 
Curagoa, where it was first made. 
,Curateship. Under CURATE. 
Curara, kwra-ré, Kur, n. A 
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Curd, ké 


Cure, kür, n. [O. 


admitti 
abines, a Possib lity of bein 
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brown-black resinous substance obtained 
from a small tree of the Nux-vomica fam- 
ily, and forıning a deadly poison; used by 
the South American Indians for poisoning 
arrows, especially for hunting, the animals 


killed by it being quite wholesome. — 
An alkaloid ex- 
tracted from curari, and more poisonous 


ne, kü'ra-rin, n. 


than the curari which vields it. 


W, kü-ras'e5, n. The name given to 
s found 


several species of gallinaceous bi 
in the warmer parts of America, about 


the size of turkeys, and easily domesti- 


cated and reared. 


te, kü’rät, n. [L.L. curatus, one in- 


trusted with the cure of souls, from L. 
cura, care.) One who has the cure of souls; 
a clergyman in Episcopal churches who is 
employed to perform divine service in the 
place of the incumbent, parson, or Vicar. 
—Curacy, Curateship, kü'ra-si, kü'rát- 
ship, n. The office or employment of a 
curate.—Curator, kü-räter, n. [L., from 
€uro, curatum, to take care of] One who 
has the care and superintendence of any- 
thing, as a public library, museum, fine 
art collection, or the like; Scots law, a 
rlian.— rship, k0-ri'ter-ship, n. 
"he office of a curator.—Curatrix, kü-rät 

riks, n. A female superintendent or guar- 
dian.—Cure, kü-rà, n. [Fr.] A curate; a 


nrson. 

Curative, kü'ra-tiv, a. Under Cure. 

Curb, kerb, pt. (Fr. courber, to bend or 
crook, from L. eurrare, to curve, from 
curvus, curved; same root as L. circus, a 
circle, Gr. kurtoa, crooked.) To bend to 
one's will; to check, restrain, hold back; 
to keep in subjection; to restrain (a horse) 


with a curb; to guide and manage by the 
reins; to strengthen by a curl-stone.— 
n. What checks, restrains, or holds back; 
restraint; check; hindrance; n chain or 
strap attached to a bridle, and passing 


under the horse's lower jaw, against which 
it is made to press tightly when the rein 
is pulled; the e 
Yement; a curb-stone.—Curbable, ker, 
-bl,a. Capable of being curbed or re- 
strained. — Curbless, kérb'les, a. Having 
no curb or restraint. — Curb-roof, n. A 
roof formed with an upper and under set. 
of rafterson each side, the under set being 
less inclined tothe horizon than the up- 
per; 2 man roof. — Curb-stone, n. A 
stone Mes against earth or stonework 
to hold the work together; the outer edge 
ofa etalon 
I n. [Probably connected with 
W. ered, a round Jump, and —— 
erowd.] The coagulated or thickened part 
of milk; the coagulated part of any liquid. 
—v.t. To cause to coagulate; to turn to 
curd; to curdle; to congeal.—r.i. To be- 
come curdled or coagulated; to become 
curd. — Curdiness, kér'di-nes, n. State of 
being curdy.—Curdle, kér'dl, v.i.—curdled, 
curdling. To congulate or concrete; to 
thicken or change into curd; to run slow 
with terror; to freeze; to congeal.—v.t. To 
change into curd; to d dnd to congeal 
ormake run slow.—C y kér' di, a. Like 
curd; full of curd; coagulated. 
. cure, L. cura, care.] 
!; a spiritual charge; care of the 


spiritual welfare of people; the employ- 
ment or ofico of n curate; curacy; re- 
medial treatment of disease; method of 
medica] treatment; remed - 
restorative; that which heals; a healing; 
restoration to health from disease and to 
eoundnces from a wound. —v.£. — cured 
curing. Torestore to health or to a sound 
state; to heal; to remove or put an end to 
by remedial means; to h i 
to remedy; to prepare for preservation, as 
by drying, salting, &c. — v.i. 
cure. — 
quality of being curable.—Curable, kü'ra- 


r for disease; 


cal, as a disease; 


To effect a 
bility, kür-a-bil/i-ti,». The 


J ing healed or cured; 
a. Capable of being —— reci 


cured.— 

eure of enses ding to cure Dure- 
. n cure.— 

Less, kürles, a. Incurable; not admitting 

of a remedy, , KW'rér, n. One who 

or that which cures or heals; a physician; 

one who preserves provisions, 28 » , 


tone of 2 side walk or 


Curmudgeon, kér-muj'on, 2. 
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and the like, from speedy putrefaction by 
means of salt, or in any other manner. 

Curè, n. Under CURATE. 

Curfew, kér'fü, n. [Fr. couvre-feu, cover- 
fire, from L. cooperire, to cover, and focus, 
hearth, fire-place.] A, bell formerly rung 
in the evening asa signal to the inhabi- 
tants to rake up their fires and retire to 
rest. 

Curia, kü’ri-a, n. [L., the senate-house, the 
senate] The Roman see in its temporal 
aspect, including the pope, cardinals, &c. 

Curious, kü’ri-us,a. [L. curiosus, from cura, 
care, attention. Cure.] Strongly desirous 
to discover what is novel or unknown; 
solicitous to see or to know things interest- 
ing; inquisitive; addicted to research or 
inquiry; wrought with care and art or 
with nice finish; singular; exciting sur- 
prise; awakening curiosity;odd orstrange. 

uriosity, kü-ri-os'i-ti, a, [L. curiosi- 
tas.] The state or feeling of being curi- 
ous; a strong desire to see something novel 
or to discover something unknown; a desire 
to see what isnew or unusual, or to gratify 
the mind with new discoveries; inquisi- 
tiveness; an object that deserves to be 
seen,asnovel and extraordinary.— Curioso, 
kü-ri-0'sö, 1. ‚us A curious person; a 
virtuoso.—Curiously, kü'ri-us-li, adv. In 
a curious manner; inquisitively ; atten- 
tively; ina — manner; unusually, 
—Curiousness, kü'ri-us-nes, n. ‘The state 
of being curious. ` ` 

Curl, kérl, nt [Akin to D. krullen, Dan. 
krúlle, to curl.] To bend or twist circu- 
larly; to bend or form into ringlets; to 
crisp (the hair); to writhe; to twist; to coil; 
to curve; to raise in breaking waves or 
undulations.— v.i. To bend or twist in 
curls or ringlets; to move in or form curves 
or spirals; to rise in waves; to writhe; to 
twist; to play at the game called curling. 
—n. A ringlet of hair or anything of a like 
form; something curled or bent round; a 
waving; sinuosity; flexure,—Curled, kérld, 
a. Having the hair curled; — 
Curler, kérl'er, n. One who or that which 
curls; one who engages in the amusement 
of curling.—Curliness, kérl'i-nes,n. State 
of being curly. — Curling, kérl'ing, n. A 
winter amusement on the ice (especially 
in Scotland), in which contending parties 
slide large smooth stones of a circular form 
from one mark to another, called the tec, 
—Curling-irons, Curling -tongs, n. An in- 
strument for curling the hair. — Curling- 
stone, n. A stone shaped somewhat like a 
cheese with a handle in the upper side, 
used in the game of curling.—Curly, kerli, 
a. Having or forming curls; tending to 
curl.—Curly-headed, Curly-pated, a. Hav- 
ing curling hair. 


Curlew, kér'lü, n. [O.Fr. corlieu: imitative 


of the cry of the bird; Fr. courlis.] A bird 
allied to the snipe and woodcock, with a 
long, slender, curved bill, longish legs, and 
a short tail, frequenting moors and also 
the sca-side. $ 

[Said to be 


from corn-mudgin, a dealer in corn—corn- 
dealers being reckoned, in old times, the 
most flinty-hearted and avaricious of men. ] 
An avaricious churlish fellow; a miser; a 
niggard; a churl. — Curmudgeonly, kér- 
muj'on-li, a. Avaricious; covetous; nig- 
gardly; churlish. 


Currant, kur'ant,n. [From Corinth,whence 


it was Provably first brought.] A small 
kind of dried grape, brought in large 
quantitiesfrom Greece;the name of several 
specics of shrubs belonging to the goose- 
berry family, and of their fruits, as the 
red currant, the white currant, and the 
black currant. — Currant-jelly, n. Jell 
made of the juice of currants. — Curran 
wine, n. Wine made from the juice of 
currants. 


Current, kur'ent, a. [L. currens, currentis, 


ppr. of curro, to run, seen also in concur, 
incur, occur, course, cursive, &c.] Run- 
ningi; passing from person to person, or 
from hard to hand report, coin); circu- 
lating; common, — or fashionable; 

enerally received, adopted, or approved 
PARIS] beliefs, theories); popular; es- 
tablished by common estimntion (the cur- 
rent value of coin); fitted for general accep- 
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tance or circulation (Shak); now passing, or 
at present in its course (the current month: 
often in abbreviated expressions, such 
20th curt.).—Current coin, coin in gene 
circulation. — ». A flowing or passing; a 
stream; a body of water or air moving in a 
certain direction; course; progressive mo- 
tion or movement; connected series; suc- 
cessive course (the current of events); gene- 
ral or main course (the current of opinion). 
—Electric current, the passage of electri- 
city from one pole of an — to the 
other,—Currency, kur'en-si, m. ‘The state 
of being current; a passing from person to 
person; a passing from mouth to mouth 
among the public;a continual passing from 
hand to hand, as coin or bills of credit; cir- 
culation; that which is in circulation, or is 
given and taken as having value, or as re- 
presenting property; circulating medium 
(the currency of à country} Meme 
rency, the gold, silver, and copper in cir. 
culation in any country.— Paper currency, 
bank-notes or other documents serving a3 
a substitute for money or a representative 
of it. — Currently, kurent-li, adv. Com- 
monly; generally; popularly; with gene- 
ral acceptance. —Currentness, kurent-nes, 
5. ‘The state of being current; currency. 

Curricle, kur'i-kl, a Llu. curriculum, from 
curro, to run.] A chaise or carriage with 
two wheels, drawn by two horses abreast. 

Curriculum, ku-rik'n-Ium, n. [L.] A speci- 
fied fixed course of study in a university, 
academy, school, or the like. 

Currish, kérish, a. Under Cun. 

Curry, kuri, v.t.—curried, currying. (Fr. 
courroyer, corroyer, originally to prepare, 
e right, or make ready in general, from 

he prefix con, and the Germanic stem to 
which belong E. ready, ray in array.) To 
dress leather after it 1s tanned by scrap- 
ing, cleansing, beating, and colouring; to 
rub and clean (a horse) with a comb; to 
beat, drub, or thrash (colloq.).—To curry 
iced to seek favour by ofliciousness, 

cindness, flattery, caresses, and the like: 
the phrase being corrupted from ‘to curry 

Javel; from favel an old name for a horse= 
chestnut. — Currier, kur'i-ér, n. A man 
who curries leather or a horse.— . 
kurji-ér3,2. The trade of a currier or the 
place where the trade is carried on. 
ry-comb, n. An iron instrument or comb 
with very short teeth, for combing ard 
cleaning horses.—v.t. To rub down or comb 
with n curry-comb. 

Curry, Currie, kur'i, n. [Per. khur, flavour, 
relish.) A kind of sauce much used in 
India, containing cayenne-pepper, artis, 
turmcric, corinndersced, ginger, and other 
strong spices; a dish of fish, fowl, &c., 
cooked with curry.—v.t.—curried, curry- 
ing. To flavour with curry.—Curry-poz- 
der, n. A condiment used for ake 
curry. 

Curse, kérs, v.t.—cureed, cursing. [A. Sax. 
cursian, from curs, a curse—a wonl of 
doubtful connections.) To utter a wish 
of evil against one; to imprecate evil 
upon; to call for mischief or injury to fall 
upon; to execrate; to bring evil to or upcn; 
to blast; to blight; to vex, harass, or tor- 
ment with great calamities. —yv,i. To utter 
imprecations; to use blasphemous or pro- 
fane language; to swear, —n. A mal 
tion; the expression of a wish of evil toan- 
other; an imprecation; evil solemuly or in 
passion invoked upon one; that which 

rings evil or severe affliction; torment; 
great vexation; condemnation or sentence 
of divine vengeance on sinners. — Cursed, 
kérsed, a. Blasted by n curse; g 
a curse; exccrable; hateful; detestable; 
abominable; wicked; vexatious; trouble- 
some. — Cursedly, kér’sed-li, adv, Ina 
cursed manner; miserably; in a manner to 
be cursed or detested. — Cursedness, kér- 
sed-nes, n. The state of being cursed.— 
Curser, kér'sór, n. One who curses,—Curst, 
kérst, a. Cursed; having a violent temper; 
snarling: peevish; froward.--Curatly,kerst 
li, adv. Inacurst or ill-tem manner, 
—Curstness, kérst'nes, n. The character 
of being curst. 

Cursive, kér'siv, a. [L.L. cursivus, I. cur- 
sus,n running. COURSE, CURRENT.) Run 
ning; flowing: said of hand-writing.—Cur- 
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sively, kér'siv-li, adv. In a cursive man- 
ner. — Cursor, kér's¢r, n. [L., a runner.) 
Any part of a mathematical instrument 
that slides backward and forward upon 
another part.—Cursores, kér-so'rez, n. pl. 
The runners, an order of birds, such as the 
ostrich and some others, so named from 
their remarkable velocity in running.— 
Cursorial, kér-so'ri-al, a. Adapted for 
running; of or pertaining to the Cursores. 
—Cursorily, kér'so-ri-li, adv. Ina cursory 
or hasty manner; slightly; hastily; with- 
out attention.—Cursoriness, kér'so-ri-nes, 
n. The state of being cursory.—Cursory, 
ker'so-ri, a. (L. cursorius.] Rapid or hur- 
ried, as if running; hasty; slight; super- 
ficial; careless; not exercising close atten- 
tion (a cursory View, a cursory observer). 

Curst, a, Under CURSE. 

Curt, kért, a. [L. curtus, short, docked.] 
Short; concise; brief and abrupt; short 
and sharp,—Curtly, kertli,ado. In neurt 
manner; brietly. — Curtness, kért'nes, n. 
Shortness; conciscness; abruptness, as of 
manner, 

Curtail, ker-tal’, pi [O.Fr. courtault, 
Mod. Fr. courteau, from court, L. curius, 
short.] To cut off the end or x part of; to 
make shorter; to dock; hence, to shorten 
in any manner; to abridge: to diminish. 
—C iler, ker-tWléer, n. One who cur- 
tails.—Curtailment, kér-taV ment, n. The 
act of curtailing. A 

Curtain, kér'tin, m. [Fr. courtines, L.L. 
cortina, a. little court, a curtain, from L. 
cors, cortis, an inclosure, 2 court. Counr.] 
A hanging cloth or screen before a window, 
round a bed, or elsewhere, that may be 
moved at pleasure so ns to admit or ex- 
clude the light, conceal or show anything; 
the movable screen in a theatre or like 
place serving to conceal the stage from the 
—— what resembles a curtain; fort. 
that part of a rampart which is between 
the flanks of two bastions, or between two 

ates.—v.t. To inclose or furnish with cur- 

, tains, — Curtain-lecture,n. A lecture or 
reproof given behind the curtains or in 
bed by a wife to her husband.  [Colloq.] 

Curtal,} kér'tal, n. [CunrAm.] A horse or 
dog with a docked tail. [Shak.J—a. Short; 
abridged; bricf.—Curtal-ax, n. A kind of 
weapon formerly used. é 

Curtal-friar, kértal-fri-ér, n. [Fr. courtil, 
a court-yard.] The brother who acted as 

—— at the court-gate of a monastery. 
urtana, kértina, n. [From L. curtus 
shortened.] The pointless sword, carriec 
before the kings of England at their coro- 
nation, and emblematically considered as 
the sword of mercy. 

Curtate, kér'tát, a. [L. curtatus, from curto, 
to shorten. Cunt.) Shortened; reduced. 
—Curtate distance (of a planet], the dis- 
tance between the sun or earth and that 
point where a perpendicular let fall from 
the planet meets the plane of the ecliptic. 

, Curtesy, kért'si, kér'te-si, n. 
modification of courtesy.) An obeisance or 
gesture of respect by a female, consistin 

na bending of the knees and sinking o 
the body. —v.i.—curtsied, curteying. To 
drop or make a curtsy. 

Curule, kü'ról, a. [L. curulis.] Rom. antiq. 
applied to a chair of state, something like 
a camp-stool, which belonged to certain of 
the magistrates of the republic in virtue of 
—— ce; hence, privileged to sit in such 

Curve, kérv, a. [I 

', „a. [L. curvus, crooked. Curn. 

Bending circularly, or so as + * ne 
be straight; having a bent form; crooked. 
—n. A bending in a circular form: a bend 
Se such that no part forms a 
eut by a stes] ooa une which may bo 
one; a line which changes its directi at 
every Point. —v.t.— curved, curving. "IN 

into the form of a curve: fe erar To 

v.i. To 
































kervd, pp. or a. Formed into or having 
the form of a curve.—Curvity, kér'vi-ti, 
"n. [L.curvitas.] A bending in a regular 
form; crookedness, 

Curvet, kér' vet or kér-vet’, n, [It. corvetta, 
from L. curvare, to bend or curve.] The 
leap of a horse when he raises both fore- 
legs at once, and as they are falling also 
hir hind-lezs; a gambol; a leap.—v.i.— 
curvelted, curvelting, To make a curret; 
to bound or leap; to prance; to frisk or 
gambol.—v.t. To cause to make a curvet. 

Curvicostate, kér-vi-kos'tàt, a. [L. curvus, 
crooked, and costa, a rib.] Marked with 
small bént ribs,— Curvidentate, kér-vi- 
den'tat, a. [L. dens, a tooth.) Having 
curved teeth or tooth-like projections.— 
Curvifoliate, kér-vi-fo'li-àt, a. [L. folium, 
a —— Maving reflected Jeaves.—- Curvi- 
form, kér'vi-form, a. Having a curved 
form. — Curvilinear, Curvilineal, kér-vi- 
lin’é-¢r, kér-vi-lin’@-al, a. (L. linea, a line.) 
Having the shape of a curve line; consist- 
ing of curve lines; bounded by curve lines. 
—Curvilinead, kér-vi-lin'é-ad, n., An in- 
strument for describing curves — Curvi- 
linearity, kér-vi-lin'e-ar"i-ti, n. Thestate 
of being curvilinear.— Curvilinearly, kér- 
vi-lin'e-r-li, adv. In a curvilinear man- 
ner.—Curvirostral, kér-vi-ros'tral, a. ; 
postre, a beni] Ornith. having a crooked 


xak, 

Cusco-bark, kus'ko-bürk, n. A variety of 
Peruvian bark from Cuzco in Peru, ap- 
plied medicinally to excite warmth in the 
system. 

Cushat, kush'at, x. [A. Sax. cusceote.] The 
ring-dove or wood-pigeon. 

Cushion, kush'on, n. [Fr. coussin, It. cus- 
cino; from a hypothetical culcitinum, dim. 
of L. culcita, a cushion, a quilt.) A pillow 
for a seat; a soft pad to be placed on a 
chair or attached to some kind of seat; any 
stuffed or padded appliance; the padded 
ride or edge of a billiard-table.—v.t. To 
furnish or fit with a cushion or cushions, 
— Cushion-capital, n. Arch. a capital 
having the shape of a cube rounded off at 
its lower extremities.—Cushiony, kush’- 
oni, a. Having the appearance of a 
cushion; cushion-shaped and soft. 

Cusp, kusp, n., [L. cuspis, a point, a spear.] 
A sharp projecting point; the point or 
horn of the crescent moon or other simi- 
lar point; a prominence on a molar tooth; 
a projecting point formed by the meeting 
of curves, as in heads of Gothic windows 
and panels, &c.—Cusped, kuspt, a. Fur- 
nished witha * or cusps; cusp-shaped. 
— Cuspidal, Cuspidate, Cuspidated, kus’- 
pi-dal, kus’pi-dät, kus’pi-dii-ted, a. Cusp- 
shaped or having cusps; terminating ina 
cusp or spine (as leaves). 

Custard, kus'térd, n. [Probably a corrup- 

tion of old crustade, a kind of stew served 

up in a raised crust.) A composition of 
milk and eggs, swectened, an baked or 


tax; pl. the duties imposed by law on 
merchandise imported or exported. ^ Cus- 
tom is the frequent repetition of tlie same 
act, habit being a custom continued so 
long us to develop a tendency or inclina- 
tion to perform the customary act.—Cus- 
tomable, kus'tum-a-bl, 4. Subject to the 
ponen of the duties called customs. — 
ustomarlly, kus'tum-a-ri-li adv. Habitu- 

ally; commonly.— Customariness, kus”- 
tum-a-ri-nes, n. State of being customary; 
frequency; commonness. — Customary, 
kus tum-a-ri, a. According to custom or 
to established or common usage; wonted; 
usual; habitual; in common practice.— 
n. A book containing an account of the 
customs and municipal rights of a city, 
province, &c. — Customer, kus'tum-ér, n. 
Apurchaser; a buyer; adealer; one that a. 
person has to deal with, or one that comes 
across a person; a feliow (colloq.). — Cus- 
tom-house, n. A house where the customs 
on merchandise are paid or secured to be 
paid; the whole establishment by means 
of which the customs revenue is collected 
and its regulation enforced. — Customs- 
duty, n. The tax levied on goods and pro- 
duce brought for consumption from fo- 
reign countries, or on export. 

Custos, kus'tos, n. [L.] A keoper.—Custos 
rotulorum, the chief civil officer of an 
English county, who is the keeper of the 

— roig of pe — ) 
ut, kut, v.f.—cut (pre pp.), cutting. 
[Of Celtic origin; comp. W. cwt. a short 
piece, cwtogi, to curtail; Ir. cut, a short 
tail; cutach, bob-tailed.| ‘To separate or 
divide the parts of by àn edged instru- 
ment, or as an edged instrument does; to 
make an incision in; to sever; to sever and 
cause to fall for the purpose of removing; 
to fell, as wood; to mow or reap, as corn; 
to sever and remove, as the nails or hair; 
to fashion by, or as by, cutting or carving; 
to hew out; to carve; to wound the sensi- 
bilities of; to affect deeply; to intersect: 
to cross (one line cuts another); to have no 
longer anything to do with; to quit (col- 
loq.); toshun the acquaintance of (colloq.). 
—To cut down, to cause to fall by sever- 
ing; to reduce as by cutting; to retrench; 
to curtail (expenditure). — To cut of, to 
sever from the other parts; to bring to 
an untimely end; to separate; to inter- 
rupt; to stop (communication); to inter- 
cept; to hinder from return or union.— 

To cut out, to remove by cutting or carv- 

ing; to shape or form by, or as by, cut- 

ting; to fashion; to take the preference or 
precedence of; naut. to seize and carry off, 
as n vessel from a harbour or from under 
the guns of the enemy.— To cut short, to 
hinder from proceeding by sudden inter- 
ruption; to shorten; to abridge.—To cut 
up, to cut in pieces; to criticise severely; 
to censure; to wound the feelings deeply; 
to affect greatly.—To cut and run, to cut 
the cable and set sail immediately; to be 
off; to be gone.—To cut of witha shilling, 
to bequeath one’s natural heir a shilling: 
a practice adopted by a person dissatisfied 
with his heir, as a proof that the disin- 
heritance was designed and not the result 
of neglect.—To cut capera, to leap or dance 
in a frolicsome manner; to frisk about.— 
To cut a dash or figure, to make a display. 
— To cut a joke, to joke; to crack a jest.— 
—To cut a knot, to take short measures 

















































in all tropical countries. 

Custody, kus'to-di, n. [L. custodia, from 
cuatoa, custodis, a watchman, a keeper.] A 
keeping; x guarding; guardianship; care, 
watch, inspection, for keeping, preserva- 
tion, or security; restraint of liberty; con- 
finement; imprisonment, Custodia, kus- 
tó'di-al, a. Relating to custody or guar- 
dianship.—Custodian, kus-tö’di-an,n. One 
who has the care or custody of anything, 
as of a library, some public building, &c. 
a9 Sastodianahi , kus-to'di-an-ship, 1. The 
office or duty of a custodian. — Custodier, 
kus-to'di-ór, n. A keeper; n guardian; 
ona who has the care or custody of any- 

1 n -= 

Custom, kus'tum, n. [O.Fr. custume, from 

L. consuctudo, consuctudinis, custom — 

con, with, and sueo, auctum, to be wont or 

accustomed. Costume is the same word.) 

Frequent or common use or practice; 

established manner; habitual practice; a 

practice or usage; an established an 


margins are sli era f action, which obtains | moniously (colloq.).—p. and a. Gashed ; 
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timber.—Cut glass, glass having the sur- 
face shaped or ornamented by grinding 
a 
t 


Cutlet, kut/let,n. [Fr. cótelette, lit. a little 
side or rib, from cöte, side. Coasr.] 


Tb org o Cem nail, a nail mauufac- | piece of meat, BT veal or mutton, 
y 


by being cut from a rolled plate of 

iron by machinery.—n. The opening made 
by an edged instrument; a gash; a notch; 
n wound; a stroke or blow as with an edged 
instrument; a smart stroke or blow, as 
with a whip; anything that wounds one's 
feelings deeply, as a sarcasm, criticism, 
or act of discourtesy; a part cut off from 
the rest; ancar passage, by which an angle 
is cut olf; the block on which a picture is 
carved, and by which it is impressed; the 
impression from such a block; the act of di- 
viding a pack of cards; manner in which a 
thing is cut; form; shape; fashion; the act of 
Passing a person without recognizing him, 
or of avoiding him so as not to be recoz- 
* E by uma To dran cuts, to —— Jte 
of paper, &c., cut of unequal lengths.— 
Cutter, kut’ér, n. One whoor that which 
cuts; one who cuts cut cloth for garments 
— to measurements; naut. a small 
boat used by ships of war; a vessel rigged 
nearly like a pos. one mast and a 
straight running bowsprit.— Cutter-bar, 
n. Mech. the bar of a boring machine, in 
which the cutters or cutting tools are fixed. 


—Cutting, kut'ing, a. Penetrating or 
dividing by the edge; serving to penctrate 
erdivide; sharp; piercing the heart; wound- 


ing the feelings; sarcastic; satirical; severe. 
—n. The act or operation of one who cuts; 
a piece cut off; a portion of a plant from 
w a new individual is propagated; an 
excaration made through a hill or rising 
ground in —— a road, railway, 
canal, —— — ut‘ing-li, adv. In 
a cutting manner. —Cut-purze,n. One who 
cuts purres for the sake of stealing them 
or their contents; one who steals from the 
person; a thief; a robber,—Cut-away, n. 
A coat, the skirts of which are rounded or 
cut away: used also adjectively.—Cat-off, 
n. That which cuts off or shortens; that 
which is cut ofl; steamengines, a contriv- 


ance for economizing steam,.—Cut-throat, | 


n. A murderer; an assassin; a ruflian.— 
a. Murderous; cruel; barous. — Cut- 
water, n. The fore part of a ship's prow 
which cuts the water; the lower portion of 
the pier of a bridge formed with an angle 
or cdge directed up stream. 

Cutaneous. Under Crricte, 


Tr or tem- 
rary buildings; hence, u adjectivel 
Ir the sense of temporary, makeshift, in. 
ferior. Prcra. 
Cutchery, kuch’ér-i,n. In the East Indies, 
a court of justice or public office. 
Cute, kit, a. [An abbrev. of acute.] Acute; 
clever; sharp. [Colloq.] — Cuteness, küt- 
: The quality or character of being 
cute. 


[Colloq. 
Cuticle, ka till, n. [L. cuticula, dim. of 
cutis, skin.] .Anaf. the outermost thin 
nt skin which covers the surface 
of the body; the epidermis or scarf-skin; 
bot. the thin external covering of the bark 
of a t: the outer pellicle of the epi- 
dermis. — Cutaneous, kü-ta'nc-us, a. Be- 
longing to the skin; existing on or affect- 
ing the skin. — Cuticular, k0-tik'0-lér, u. 
ng to the cuticle or external coat 
of the skin. —Cuticularize, kü-tik’ü-Icr-iz, 
v.t. To render cuticular.—Cutin, kü'tin, 
n. A peculiar modification of cellulose, 
contained in the epidermis of leaves, pet- 
als, and fruits. — Cutis, kü'tis, ».  [1.] 
Anat. the dense resisting skin which forms 
dre envelope of the body below the 
cuticle; the dermis or true skin. z 
Cutlass, kutlas, n. Lt coutelae, from O.Fr. 
codel (Fr. couteau), a knife; from L. cul- 
tellus, dim. cf culter, a knife.] A b 


sword used by cavalry, seamen, s 
line and kept always in the same plane, 
Cutler, kutér, n. [Fr. coutelier, from L. | thatis, such a lineas a nail in the circum- 
culter, a knife, One whose oc- | ference of a carriage-wheel describes in 
tion is to make or deal in knives | the air while the wheel runs.—a. Having 
other ments; one who | a circular form; belonging to the Cycloi- 
der, Cutlery úl per lery; — UIS es Ne dil tan, si 
of a cutler; — Ya ae fr instruments idi-an, n. One of an order of fishes 
Fate, für, fat, fall; mē, met, her; pine, pin; nōte, not, möye; tübo, tub, bull; 


cut for cooking; generally a part of the rib 
with the meat belonging to 1t. 

Cuttle, Cuttle-fish, kut'l,n.. LA. Sax. cudele 
a cuttle-fish; G. kuttsl-fisch.] A two-gilled 
cephalopodous mollusc, having a body in- 
closed in a sac, eight arms or feet covered 
with suckers, used in locomotion and for 
seizing prey, a calcareous internal shell 
and a bag or sac from which the anima 
has the power of ejecting a black ink-like 
fluid (sepia) so as to darken the water and 
conceal it from pursuit.—Cuttle-bone, n. 
The internal calcareous plate of the cuttle- 
fish, used for polishing wood, as also for 
pounce and tooth-powder. 

Cuzco-bark, kuz'kó-bürk, n. Cusco-Dank. 

Cyanic, si-an' ik, a. [Gr. kyanos, blue.] Of 
or pertaining to the colour blue or azure; 
chem. containing cyanogen (cyanic acid, 
eyanie cther). — Cyanide, si'an-id, n. A 
combination of cyanogen with a metallic 
base.—Cyanide of —— a poisonous 
substance used in photography and electro- 
typing. — Cyanin, si'an-bin, n. The blue 
colouring matter of certain tlowers, as of 
the corn-tlower and violet; a fugitive blue 
dye used in calico-printing.—Cyanogen, si- 
an’öjen, n <A gasof a strong and pecu- 








liar odour, which under a pressure of be- | 


tween three and fouratmospheres becomes 
liquid, and is highly poisonous and unre- 
spirable.— Cyanometer, si-a-nom’et-ér, Y, 
A meteorological instrument for estimat- 
ing or measuring degrees of blueness of 
the sky.— Cyanosis, si-a-nd sis, n. A disease 
in which the skin has a blue tint, arising 
from the mingling of the venous and the 
arterial blood through defect in the heart, 

Cyathiform, si-ath'i-form, a. [L. cyathus, 
Gr. kyathos, a cup.) In the form of a cup 
or drinking-glass, a little widened at the 
top: used chiefly in bot, 2 
Cycad, sikad, m. [Gr. kykas, a kind of 
plant.) One of a nat. order of gymnosper- 
mous plants, resembling palms in their 
general appearance, inhabiting India, 
Australia, Cape of Good Hope, and tropi- 
cal America,—Cycadaceous, si-ka-dü'shus, 
a. Belonging to the cycads.—Cycadiform, 
si-kad'i-form, a. Hesembling in form the 
cycads. _ 

Cyclamen, sikTa-men, n. [From Gr. kyklos 
a circle, referring to the round-shapet 
root-stock.] A European genus of low- 
growing herbaceous plants, with fleshy 
root-stocks and very handsome flowers, 
several of them being favourite spring- 
flowering greenhouse plants. 

cle, si'kl, n. (Gr. kyklos, a circle or cycle.) 
A circle or orbit in the heavens; a circle 
or round of years, or a period of time, in 
which a certain succession of events or 
phenomena is completed; a lone period of 
years; an age; the aggregate of legendary 
or traditional matter accumulated round 
some mythical or heroic event or charac- 
ter (as the siege of Troy or King Arthur); 
bot. a complete turn of leaves, &c., ar- 
ranged spirally.— Cycle of the moon, or gol- 
den number, a period of nineteen years 
after the lapse of which the new and ful 
moons return on the same days of the 
month. — Cycle of the sun is a period of 
twenty-eight years, which having elapsed, 
the dominical or Sunday letters return to 
theirformer place according to the Julian 
calendar.—v.1.—cycled, cycling. To recur 
in cyclea. — Cyclic, si’klik,a. Pertaining 
to or moving in a cycle or circle; con- 
nected with a cycle in the sense it has in 
literature.— Cyclic poets, Greek poets who 
wrote on matters and personages connec- 
ted with the Trojan war.—Cyclical, si'kli- 
kal, a. Pertaining to a cycle; cyclic.— 
Cycloid, si'kloid, n. A curve generated b 
& point in the circumference of a circle 
when the circle is rolled along a straight 


having smooth, round or oval scales, with- 
out spines or enamel, as the salmon a 
herring: used also adjectively. — Cyclo- 
branchiate, si-klö-brang’ki-ät, a. —— 
the ‚brenchig arrange circularly 

the body, as in the limpets. 

Cyclogen, si’klö-jen,n. [Gr. kyklos, a circle, 
and root gen, to produce.] A dicotyledon 
with concentric woody circles; an exogen. 

Cyclolith, si'klo-lith, n. [Gr. —— a 
circle, and Zithos, a stone.) ArchacL a 
circle formed by standing stones, popa- 
larly called a Druidicul Circle. | 

Cyclometry, si-klom’et-ri, n. [Gr. kyklar 
circle, and metron, measure.) The art cl 
measuring circles, 

Cyclone, sı'klön, n. [From Gr. kyklos a 
circle.] A circular or rotatory storm of ` | 
immense force, revolving at an enormous i 
rate round a calm centre, and at the same 
time advancing at a rate varying from 
2 to 30 miles an hour, In the nortkem 
hemisphere they rotate from right to left, 
and in the southera from left to right— 
Cyclonic, si-klon'ik, a. Relating toa Ch 
clone. — Cyclonism, si‘ klon-izm, n. 


E 
theory of cyclones; a state of being ĉr- | 
posed or subject to cyclones. 

Cyclopxdia, Cyclopedia, axe "n. 

[Gr. kyklos, circle, and paideia, disciplire.] 

A work containing definitions or accounts 

of the principal subjects in one or all 
branches of science, art, or learning; an 
encyclopedia, — ——— 

Cyclopwdical, Cyclopedical, si-klo-pedik, 
si-klo-pé'di-kal, a. Belonging to a - 
predia.—Cyelopzdist, Cyclopedist, ri'klo- 
pe-dist, n. A writer in a cyclopedia; a 
compiler of a cyclopedía 

— si’klops, n. sing. and pl. [Gr. ky- 

löps, a Cyclops, pl. kyklópea— kyklos, a 
circle, and ops, am eye.) Class. myth. & 
race of giants who had but one circubr 
eye in the middle of the forehead rie 
pean, si-klö-p6’an, a. Pertaining to the 
Cyclops; vast; gigantic; arch. a term sp- 
p ied toa very carly or el style of 

milding distinguished by the immense 
size of the stones and the absence of any 
cement.—Cyclopic, si-klop'ik, a. 
ing to the Cyclops; gigantic; savage: 

Cyclostome, si'klo-stóm, n. [Gr. kyklos, a 
circle, and stoma, a mouth.) One of a 
family of cartilaginous fishes which have 
circular mouths, as the lamprey.—Cyele- 
stomous, si-klos'to-mus, a. Having a cir- 
cular mouth or aperture. 

Cyclostylar, si-klo-sti'ler, a. [Gr. kyklos, a 
circle, and stylos, a pillar.) Arch. com- 
posed of a circular range of columns witk- 
out an interior building. 

Cyesiology, si-d’si-ol”o-ji, m. [Gr. kyésis, 
pregnancy, and logos, a discourse.) PAy- 
Stol, the branch of science which concerns 
itself with gestation. 

Cyenet, sig’net,n. (Dim, of Fr, cygne, from 

| | 

^ 
` 
i 


indros, from 

y shaped a 

roller; an elongated, round, solid body, of 
circular sur- 


faces which are equal and el; that 
rof. le CEA the 


oung swan. 
r. kyl 


which —— * may —— 
ndrical, si-lin'drik, S 


or shape of a cylinder, — Cy ty, sil- 
in-dris'i-Li, n. The condition of 
a cylindrical form.—Cy e, · Un· 








ee TOE 
a, sima, n. (Gr, kyma, A wave, a 
front kyo, to swell.] Arch. a meal i 
a cornice, the profile of which isa 
curve, concave joined to convex; an eges 


moulding; bot, à cym 
Cymbal Ee NAS 


e. 
[L. mon holes 
balon a cymbal, 
— ueyimbal,trom komo, hal, 
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low liko a dish, made of brass or bronzo, 
two of which are struck together, pro- 
ducing a sharp ringing sound,—Cymbal- 
ist, sim'ba-list, n. One who plays the 
cymbals. 


panum sim’ bi-form, a. ML. cymba, a 


at, and forma, form.) Shaped like a 
boat: applied to the seeds and leaves of 


ante, and also to a bone of the foot. 


Cymophane, si'ino-fán, n 


Cymric, kim'rik, « 


ymo, sim, n. (Gr, kyma, a wave, a sprout, 
Crsa.] Bot. an intlorescence of the defi- 
nite or determinate class, in which the 
flowers are in racemes, coryınbs, or um- 
bels, the successive central flowers ex- 
panding first.-—Cyiniferous, si-inif ¢r-us, a. 
Bot. producing cymes.—Cymold, si’moid, 
a. Having the form of a cyme.—Cymose, 
Cymous, si'mós, si^mus, €. Containing a 
cyme; in the form of a cyme. 


wave, nnd phaind, to show.) A siliceous 
gem of a yellowish-green colour, the sumo 
as chrysoberyl,—Cymophanous, si-mof'a- 
nus, €. Having a wavy floating light; 
opalescent; chatoyant * 

. Of or pertaining to 
the Cymry (kim’ri), the name given to 
themselves by the Welsh; Welsh; pertain- 
mg to the ancient race to which the Welsh 
belong.—n. The language of the Cymry or 
ancient Britons; Welsh. 


Cynanche, si-nang'k2,n. [Gr. Eynangeht, a 


Cynegetics, si-né-jct’iks, n. 


Cynanthropy, si-nan’thro-pi, m. 
Y 


ind of sore throat, augina—kyöon, kynos, 
a dog, and angeho, to sutToente.] A disease 
of the throat or windpipe of several kinds, 
attended with inflammation, swelling, 
and difliculty of breathing and swallow- 


ing. 
[ Gr. 
ón, kynos, a dog, and anthropos, man.) 
A kind of madness in which a man ima- 
gines himself to be a dog, and imitates its 
voice and actions. 
[Gr. kyndget- 
iké—kyon, kynos, a dog, and hégeomat, to 
lead.] The art of hunting with dogs. 
c, sin'ik, u. La, cynicus, Gr. kynikoa, 
rom Gr. kyon, kynos, a doz.) One of an 
ancient rect of Greck —— who 
ucd themselves on their contempt of 
riches, of arts, sciences, and amusements; 
a man of a currish temper; a surly or 
snarling man; n sneering fault-finder; a 
misanthrope, — Cynic, Cynical, sin'i-kal, 
a. Belonging to the sect of philoso- 
phers called Cynics; surly; sneering; cap- 
tious,—Cynically, sin'i-kal-li, adv. In a 
cynical, sncering, captious, or morose 
manner, — Cynicalness, sin*i-kal-nos, n. 
The state or character of being cynical.— 
Cynicism, sin'i-sizm, 1. The practice of a 


D, in the English alphabet, is the fourth 


letter and tho third consonant, represent- 
ing a dental sound; asa numeral equiva- 
lent to 500; mus. the second note of the 
natural scale, answering to the French 
and Italian re, 


Dab, dab, v.t. ied t 
ab E —(Üabbed, — Allied to 





. dabben, to dabble, pro y aleo to 
Du To strike quickly but lightly with 
the hand or with some soft or moist sub- 
stance.—n. A gentle blow with the hand 
or somo soft substance; a quick but light 

w a small lump or mass of anything 
EO * moist; a name common to many 
Spec = of the flat-fishes, but especially to 
= nd of flounder which is common in 
S H4 Lier? the British coast.—Dabber, 
rund to d © who or that which dabs or 


Dabblo, dath, v.t.—dabbled, dabbling. [A 
aim and freq. from dab.] To wei; is 
— to spatter; to sprinkle.—v.í. To 
lay h a Water, as with the hands; to splash 
EN 

d : rficial manne 
"egi wine 8 self with sli :htly; to dip. Tio: 
EE 

‚on 

without going thoroughly into esche 


(Gr. kyma, a | 


"n si'prin, a. 


Cypsela, sip'se-la, n. 


— i 3 
yrenale, si-re-nñ'ik, a. 


Cyril 


cynic; a morose contempt of the pleasures 
and arts of life. 
oroxia, si-no-rek'si-a, m. [Gr. kyon, 

rynos, n dog, nnd orexis, appetite] A 
morbidly voracious appetite. 

ynosure, si'no-zhór, n. [Gr. kynosoura, 

t. dog's tail, the Little Bear—kyon, kynos 

a dog, and oura, tail.) An old name o 
the constellation Ursa Minoror the Little 
Bear, which contains the pole-star, and 
thus has long been noted by mariners 
and others; hence, anything that strongly 
attracts attention; a centro of attraction. 


Cyperaceous,si-pér-üà'shus, a. [Gr. kyperos, 


au aromatic plant,] Belonging to the 
sedgo family of plants; having the char- 
acters of the sedges, 

Cypher, sifér,n. Same as Cipher. 
Cypress, si'pres, n. [0.Fr. cyprea, Gr. ky- 
parissos,] The popular name of a genus 
of coniferous trees, some species of which 
have attained much favour in shrubberies 
and gardens ns ornamental evergreen 
trees, while the wood of othera is highly 
valued for its durability; the emblem of 
mourning for tho dend, cypress branches 
having been anciently used at funerals,— 
Cyprine,si'prin,a. Ot or belonging to the 
cypress. 


Cyprian, sip’ri-an, a. Belonging to the 


island of Cyprus; a term applied to a 
lewd woman, from the worship of Venus 
in Cyprus and women of this island hav- 
ing anciently an bad character. — n. A 
native of Cyprus; a lewd woman; a cour- 
tesan; a strumpet.—Cypriot, sijrri-ot, m. 
A native of Cyprus. 

(Gr. kyprinos, a carp.) 


ertaining to the carp or allied fishes, 
Cyprus,} Cyprus-lawn, si'prus, m. A thin 


transparent black stuff; a kind of crape. 

[Shak.] 

[Gr. Kypselé, any hol- 
ow vessel.] Bot. the one-celled, one-seed- 

ed, indehiscent, inferior fruit of composite 


Pertaining to 
Cyrene, a Greek. colony on tho north 
coast of Africa, or toa school of Epicurean 
philosophers founded there by Aristippus, 
a disciple of Socrates. Also used as n 
noun.— Cyrenian, si-r*ni-an,n. A native 
or inhabitant of Cyrene. e Sat 

lic, si-rilik, a. [From St. Cyril, its 
reputed inventor] The term applied to 
an alphabet adopted by all the Slavonic 
»eoples belonging to the Eastern Church. 
yriologic,t si'ri-o-loj"ik, a. (Gr. kyrtoa, 
chief, logos, discourse.) Relating or per- 
taining to writing by pictures. 


Cyrtostyle, ser tó-stil,n. (Gr. kyrtos, curved, 


D. ir 4 


a superficial meddler.—Dabblingly, dab’- 
ling-li, adv. In a dabbling manner, 

Dabchick, dab'chik, n. [Dab, equivalent to 
dip, and chick, from its habit of dipping or 
diving below the water.) The little grebe, 
asmall swimming bird of the diver family. 

Da capo, dà kü'po, [1t.] Mus. a direction 
to repeat from the beginning of a passage 
or section. 

Dace, däs, n. [O.Fr. dares, a dace, a dart; 
comp. also Fr. vandoise, the dace.] Asmall 
river fish resembling the roach, chiefly in- 
EK the deep and clear waters of quiet 
streams. . 

Dacoit, Dacoity. Daxoir, Daxorrty. 

Dactyl, Dactyle, dak'til, n. [Gr. daktylos, 
a finger, a dactyl, which, like a finger, 
consists of one long and two short mem- 
bers.) A poctical foot consisting of three 

llables, the first long and the others 
short, or the first accented, the others not, 
as in happily. — Dactylic -til'ik, a. 
Pertaining to or consistin chietly or 
wholly of dactyls.—n. A dactylic verso.— 
Dactylioglyph, dak-til'i--glif, n. (Gr, dak- 
tylios, a. tinger-ring, plyphö, to engrave.) 
An engraver of gems for rings, &c.; the 
artist's name on à ring or gem.— 
Dactylioglyphy, dak-tiVi-og"1-£, n. The 


Cyst, sist, n. [Gr. 
cl 


of L. Cæsar.) A title of the Em 
Russia,—Czar 
of the czarowitz.—Czarina, zü-röna,n. A 
title of the Empress of Russia, — Czaro- 


Dd, Daddy, dad, dad, n. [Comp. W, tad, 


and stylos, a pillar.) Arch. a circular ` 
pao projecting from the front of a 
y 


ing. 
i kyatis, a bladder.) A 
ose suc or of vegetable or ani- 
mal nature; a bladder-like pony a hollow 
orzan with thin walls (as tlie urin 
bladder); a bladder-like bag or vesicle 
which includes morbid matter in animal 
bodies, — Cysted, sis'ted, a. Inclosed in a 
cyst. — Cystic, Cystoze, sis'tik, sis'tos, a. 
Pertaining to, or contained in, a t; 
having cysts; formed in, or shaped iko 
a cyst. — Cysticle, sis'ti-kl, n. small 
cyst. — Cystiform, sisti-form, a. In the 


[Gr. rhes, to flow —— 
a, n. r. rhe, : e 

mucus from the bladder.— tis, st, 
tis, n. Inflammation of the bladder.— 
Cyatocele, sis't5-stl, n. [Gr. kélé, a tu- 
mour.] A hernia or rupture formed by 
the protrusion of the urinary bladder.— 


form of a cyst. — Cystirrha: 
].D 


-Cystolithic, sis-to-lith'ik, a. Med. relat- 


ing to stone in the bludd.r.—Cystotome, 
sistö-töm,n. (Gr, tomos, cutting.) Tu 
an instrument for cutting into the ] 
der.—Cystotomy, sis-tot'o-mi, n. The act 
or practice of opening encysted tumours; 
the operation of cutting into the bladder 
for the extraction of a calculus. 


Cytherean, sith-e-rVan, a. [From Cythera, 


now Cerigo, where Venus was specially 
worshipped.) Pertaining to Venus. 
oblast, si'to-blast, n. (Gr. kytos, a. cav- 
ty, und Dlastan?, to sprout.] hyzioL the 
nucleus, cellule, or centre from which the 
organic cell is developed.— s 
si'to-blas-té"ma, n. Thesubstanceof which 
animal and vegetable cells are formed; 
protoplasm.—Cytode, si'tod, n. [Gr. kytoa, 
n cavity.] Physiol. a name given to a non- 
nucleated cell containing protoplasm to 
distinguish it from a cell proper which 
has a nucleus. 


Cytogenesis, Cytogen eet yeso 
Mery n. Mp il and 


[Gr. kytos, à ce 


> 
origin.] Physiol. the development of cells 
in animal and vegetable structures. —Cy- 
togenetic, si'to-je-net"ik, a. 
lating or pertaining to cell formation. 


Physiol. re- 


RUD 
o 
vna, zi-rev/na, n. The wife 


‚zirortsär,n. [Perha 


witch, &c.,zü’rö-vits, zü're-vich, 


tz, Czare 
n. ‘The title of the eldest son of the Czar 
of Russia. 
Czech, chech, 2. 
Slavonic inhabitants of Bohemia ; 
language of the Czechs or Bohemians. 


A Bohemian; one of the 


engraving of precious stones for rings, &c. 
—Dactyliography, dak-til'i-og"ra-fi, n. 
The art of gem engraving; a description of 
engraved finger-rings and precious stones. 
—Dactyliology, dak-til'i-ol"o-ji, n. Know- 
ledge relating to the history and qualities 
of finger-rings.—Dactylology, dak-ti-lol’o- 
ji,n. The art of communicating ideas or 
ee Gr by the fingers; the language of 


the deaf and dumb. 
Dactylorhiza, dak’ti-lö-ri”za, n. (Gr. dak- 
hes a finger, and rhiza, a diseaso 


of the bulbs of turnips, which divide and 


become hard and useless, believed to bo 


due to the nature of the soil; finger-and- 


Skr. . Hind. dada, Gypsy ada 
las dr. tata, Lapp da da—father. A 
childish or pet name for father.—D: Kay: 


long-legs, n. A nume given to 
paddies oli ot (Cee 6 
t eps, 
mk em ade, „vt andi To 


e, 
by leading-strings.—v.i. To walk 
soy and hostal, q 
[7 n. , 
part 


verts n.) That a pedestal w 


"Min; eh, Sc. loch; g go; j,fob; ù, Er. ton; ng-sing; wm, thon; th, thin; gie wh, whig; - zh, auro. 


e,a dado, same word 
of hich 


D.EDAL 





is between the hase and the cornice; the 

- finishing of the lower part of the walls in 
rooms, made somewhat torepresent a con- 
tinuous pedestal, and frequently formed 
by a lining of wood, by painting, or by a 
epecial wall-paper. 

Dadal, Dedalian, dé'dal, dé-dàá'li-an, a. 
[L. Dirdalus, Gr. Daidalos, an ingenious 
ume Formed with art; showing artistic 
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a maidservant, a dairymaid; akin -dy in 
lady.) The place where milk is kept and 
made into butter and cheese; a shop where 
milk, butter, &c., are sold: also used as an 
adj.— Dairy-l „n. A farm devoted to 
the keeping of cows and the sale of dairy 

roduc, — Dairying, dä’ri-ing, n._ The 

msiness of conducting a dairy.—Dairy- 
maid, dä’ri-mäd, n. A female servant 


ngeniouss m: i intricate. — Dæ- | whose business is to milk cows and work 
d H 


» dé'da-lus, a 


pate a 

mon, démon. Same as Demon. 

Daf: daf, v.t. [A form of dof.] To toss 
aside; to put off. (shak.] 

Daffodil, dat ol, n. (O.E. afoditle, O.Fr. 
asphodile, Gr. asphodelos. AsrnoprL.] The 
popular name of a British plant of the 
ees es family with large bright yellow 
bell-shaped tlowers, growing in gardens, 


w and meadows: called also Daf- 
—— .afadilly, Dafodily. 
$ 


kind of old pistol or hand-gun. 


Dag, dag, n. [Probably from same root as | 


dagger.) A loose end, as of a lock of wool. 
Dagger, dac’ér, n. [W. dagr, lr. daigear, 
Armor. dager, dag, a dagger or poniand ; 
Gael. daga, a dagger, a pistol; Fr. dague, 


adagzer] A weapon resembling a short | 


sword, with usually a two-edged, rome- 
times a three-edzed, sharp-pointed blade, 


used for stabbing at close quarters, print- | 


ing, a mark of reference in the form of a 
dagger, thus t.— At dagocra drawn, on 
terms; at war.—To look or speak 
dagger, to look orspeak fiercely, savagely. 
—v.t. To stab with a dagger. 
Daggle, dagl, v.t.—daggled, daggling. [A 


freq. form of the obsolete verb dag, to be- | 
dew, from Icel. dögg, Sw. dagg, dew.) To | 


make limp by passing through water; to 


trail in mud or wet grass; to befoul; to | 


draggle.—v.i. To run through mud and 
water.—Daggle-tail <A slattern. 
Dagoba, da’gö-ba, n. An oriental structure, 
circular in form, and sometimes rising to 
a great height, built to contain relics of 
Buddha or of some Buddhist saint. 
Dagon, dá'gon, n. (Heb. dag, a fish.) The 
ase fouet the E — repre. 
sen e upper of a man: 
Lei tail of a fish, ” i * 
aguerreotype, -ger’ö-tip, n. 
Daguerre of Paris the inventor) A pho- 
tographic 
fixed on a chemically coated metallic plate 
solely by the action of the sun's actinic or 
chemical rays; a picture produced by the 


Dahabiel 
&habieh, da-ha-bz'à, n. [Egyptian name.] 


[From 


A kind of boat in use on the Nile for tho | 


conveyance of travellers, and haviug one 
or two masts with a long yard supporting 
a tri lar sail. 

Dahlia. dal'i-a, n. [From DaM, a Swedish 
pue] A genus of American compo- 
site plants, consisting of tuberous-rooted 
herbs, putting forth solitary terminal 
flowers, well known from the varieties of 
one species being florists’ plants. 
Daily, dali, a. adv. and n. See under 


Day. 

Daimio, di'mi-o, n. [Japanese.] The title 

of a class of feudal lords in Japan, the 

greater number of whom, previous to 

1871, exercised the nuthority of petty 

nces in their domains. ih 
dän’ti, a. [From O.Fr. daintie, 


ainty, I 
dais: pleasantness, an agrecable thing, 


food; of acute sensibility; nice in selecting 
what is tender and good; delicate; squeam- 
ish; luxurious, as the palate or taste; scru- 
pulous; affectedly fine; nice; ceremonious; 


i pretty and slight; tender; effem- 
ntiful.—n. iethin delicate 
instal ben that which ledaliclous: adeli- 


.—Daintily, dän’ti-li, adv. 
manner. — Dain 
qua of being dai 


n. state or n * 
Dairy, da’ rom = 
— a as Leek deigja, 


b | lus, aving a margin | 
with various windinzs; of a beautiful and | 
delicate texture: said of the leaves of | 


daz, n. Las dague; akin dagger.] A | 


| Dale, däl,n 


ss by which the picture is | Dalmatian, dal-mà'shi-an, a 


in the dairy, — Dairyman, dä’ri-man, n. 
One who keeps a dairy-farm or a dairy. 

Dais, dá^is, n. [0.Fr. dais, deis, a dining- 
table, from L, discus, a dish, a quoit. 
Dise, desk, are the same word.) The high 
table at the upper end of an ancient din- 
ing-hall at which the chief persons sat; 
the raised floor on which the table stood; 
the chief seat at the high table: often 
with a canopy; a canopy. 


Daisy, di'zi,n. [A. Sax. dages-edoe, day's 


eye, because it opens and closes its flower | 


with the daylight.) The popular name of 
a composite plant, one of the most com- 
mon British wild tlowers, being found in 
all pastures and meadows, and several 
varieties being cultivated in gardens; also 


the name of several other plants having a | 


somewhat similar blossom.—Daisied, di- 
zid, a. Full of daisies; adorned with 
daisies. 
Dak, däk, n. Dawk. z 
Dakoit, da-koit’,n. An East Indian name 
for robbers who plunder in bands, but 
seldom take life, — Dakoity, da-koi'ti, n. 
The system of robbing in bands. 
Dalai-lama, da-lili-ma,». One of the two 
lama popes of Tibet and Mongolia (his 
fellow-pope being the Tesho-lama), cach 
supreme in his own district. 
A. Sax. dal=Icel. Sw. Goth. 
te. dal, G. thal, a valley. Dell is akin; 
the root may be in deal.] A low place be- 
tween hills; a vale or valley,—Dalesman, 
dálzman, n. One living in a dale or 
valley. 


| Dally, dai, v.i.—dallied, dallying. [Pro- 


bably allied to G. dalen, dallen, tallen, to 
speak or act childishly, to trifle, to toy; or 
perhaps E. doll.) To waste time in efem- 
inate or voluptuous pleasures; to amuse 
one's self with idle play; to trifle; tolinger; 
to delay; to toy and wanton; to inter- 
change caresses; to fondle; to sport; to 
May; to frolic. — Dalliance, dal'yans, n. 
he act of dallying, caressing, fondling, 
trifling, deferring, or delaying.—Dallier, 
ali«r,n, One who dallies 
Im: | 5 Of or per- 
taining to Dalmatia. — Dalmatian dog, a 
variety of dog of elegant shape, of a white 
colour, thickly marked with black round- 
ed spots: usually kept as a coach-dog.— 
Dalmatie, dal-mat'ik, n. The vestment 
used by the deacon at mass, and worn 
also by bishops under the chasuble, £0 
called as coming originally from Dalma- 
tia, long, loose, and wide-sleeved. ` 
Dalsegno, dal sän’yö. [It..fromthe sitm.] .c 
Mua. a direction to go back to the sign iS: 
and repeat from thence to the close. 
Daltonísm, dal'ton-izm, n. [From Dalton, 
the chemist, who suffered from this de- 
fect.] Colour-blindness. 


Dam, dam,n. [A form of dame.] A female 


paras used now only of quadrupeds, un- 
ess in contempt. 


Dam, dam, n. [Same word as Sw. and G. 


damm, Dan. and D, dam (as in Amster- 
dam Rotterdam, &c.); Lith. tama, a dam.] 
A bank, mound of earth, wall, or other 
structure, built across a current of water, 
toraise its level for the purpose of driving 
mill-wheels, or for other purposes.—v.t.— 
dammed, damming. To obstruct by a 


de to confine by constructing a dam. 


, dam'üj, n. [O.Fr. damage; Fr. 
dommage, from L.L. damnaticum, from 
L. damnum, loss, injury. Damx.] Any 
hurt, injury, or harm to person, property, 
character, or reputation; the value in 
money of what is injured, harmed, or lost; 
the estimated money equivalent for det- 
riment or injury sustained: in this sense 
—— in pl.—v.t.—damaged, damag- 
ing. Toinjure; to impair; to lessen the 
soundness, goodness, or value of.—v.t. To 


become injured or impaired in soundness 


Daman, dàá^mzan, 7. 


Dame, dim, 7. 


Dammar, dam'ir, n. 


Damn, dam, pi. 


Damp, 


DAMP 





or value, — Damageable, dam’aj-a-bl, a. 

Capable oe being injured or impaired; 
scepti of damage. 

aman lanman, n. A rabbit-like animal, 


the hyrax, or cony of Scripture, 


Damar, dam'ür,z. Same as Dammar. 
Damascene, dam’as-sen, 2. 


I. damascen- 
us, from Damascus.) A kind of plum; a 
damson.—v.t. Todamask; to damaskeen. 


Damask, dam'ask, a. Of or belonging to Da- 


mascus; of the colour of the rose to called; 
ink orrosy.-Damask steel,a fine steel chief- 
t from Damascus, used for sword-bladcs, 
—n. The name given to textile fabrics of 
various materials, more especially silk 
and linen, ornamented with raised figures 
of flowers, &c.; a pink colour, like that of 
the damask-rose.—v.t. To form or imprint 
the figures of flowers upon, as upon cloth; 
to variegate; to diversify; to adorn with 
figures, as steel-work.—Damaskeen, dam, 
as-kón, v.t. [Fr. damasquiner.] To or- 
nament (particularly iron and steel) with 
designs produced by inlaying or incrust- 
ing with another metal, as gold, silver, 
&c., by etching, and the like; to damask: 
—Damask-plum, à. A small plum, the 
dameon.—Damask-rose,n. A pink species 
of rose, a native of Damascus.—Damassi 
dam'as-sin, n. A kind of damask, with 
cold and silyer flowers woven in. 2 
| Fr. dame, from L. domina, 
a mistress, fem. of dominua, a lord, whence 
dominate, dominion, damsel, &c.; same 
root as E. tame.) A woman in authority; 
a mistress; a lady in rank; now more spe- 
cifically, the wife of a knight or baronet, 
awoman in general; particularly, a woman 
of mature yeurs; the mistress of an cle- 
mentary school. X 
A gum or resin used 
as a colourless varnish, and produced 
by various species of coniferous trees (dam- 
mar or dammara-pine) belong the 
South Asiatic islands and New Zealand, 
kauri gum being a variety. 
IL. damno, to condemn, 
from damnum, damage, a fine, penalty, 
from root da, as im dare, to give.) To con- 
sien or send to punishment in a future 
state; to send to hell; to condemn, cen- 
sure, reprobate severely ; to condemn or 
destroy the success of by common consent, 
as by hissing in a theatre or by criticisms 
in the press.—n. A profane oath; a curse 
or execration, — Damnable, dom nach, a. 
Liable to be damned or condemued; de- 
serving damnation; odious, detestable, or 
pernicious. — Damnableness, dam-ll- 
nes, n. The state or quality of wing 
damnable.—Damnably, dam’na-bli, wv. 
Ina damnable manner; odiously; dies 
tably sinfernally. — Damnation, dandi 
shon, n. Sentence to punishment'in a 
future state, or the state in which such 
punishment is undergone; etornal punish- 
ment; penalty inflicted for sin; condemna- 
tion,—Damnatory, dam'na-to-ri, a. Con- 
taining a sentence of condemnation; con- 
demning to damnation; condemnatory.— 
Damned, damd, p. and a. Suffering pun- 
ishment in hell; lost; hateful; detestable; 
abominable, — Damnify, dam‘ni-fi, v.L.— 
damnijied, damnifying. _[L. damnifco— 
damnum und facio.) To cause loss or 
damage to.—Damnific, dam-nif'ik, a. Mis- 
chicvous,—Damning, dam'ning, dam'inz. 
a. Exposing to damnation; calling fer 
damnation (a damning sin). 
damp, a. [Same word as D. and 
Dan. damp, G. damp/, steam, vapour, fez, 
smoke.] Being in a state between 
and wet; moderately wet; moist; humid; 
depressed or dejected.—n. Moist air; hu- 
midity; moisture; fog; dejection; depres- 
sion of spirits; chill; a noxious exhalation 
issuing from the earth, and deleterious or 
fatal to animal life, such as exists in old 
disused wells, in mines an -pits,—r.l. 
To make damp; to moisten; to chill, dead- 
en, depress, or deject; to check or re 
strain; to discourage; todispirit; tonbate. 
—Dampen, dam'pen, pl, To make damp 
or moist.—v.i. 'l'o grow or become damp. 
—Damper, dam'pér, n. One who or that 
which damps; an iron plate sliding across 
a flue of a furnace, &c., to check or 
late the draught of air; n piece of mechan- 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mt, met, btr; pine, pin; note, not, move; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; t, Sc. abune—the Fr, s. 
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ism in a pianoforte which, after the finger 
has lett the key, checks a long-continued 
vibration of the strings; a cake made of 
flour and water without fermentation (a 
colonial word). — Dampish, dam’pish, a. 
Moderately damp or moist.—Dampishly, 
dam’‘pish-li, adv. In a dampish manner, 
— Dampishness, dam’pish-nes, x. The 
stateof being dampish,--Dampnezs,damp"- 
nes,z. The state or condition of being 
damp; moistness; humidity. _ d 

Damsel, dam'zel, n. |Fr. demoiselle, O.Fr. 
damoisele. damisele, from l. L. dominicella, 
dim. of L. domina, domna, à mistress. 

Dame.) A young unmarried woman; a 
maiden; Virgin. 

Damson, dam'zn, n. (Contr. from damascene 
(which see).] A small black, dark-bluish, 

urple, or yellow plum. 

an, dan, n. [0.Fr. dan, dans, a master, 
from L. dominus, Dame] An old title 
of honour equivalent to master, sir, don 
(* Dan Chaucer"). - 

Dance, dans, v.i.—danced, dancing. [Fr. 
danser, from O.11.G. dansón, to draw.) To 
leap or move with measured steps, regu- 
lated by music; te leap and frisk about; 
to move nimbly, as up and down, back- 
wards and forwards. —v.t. To make to 
dance; to dandle.— To dance attendance, 
to be assiduous in attentions and oflieious 
civilitics.—n. A leaping orstepping with 
motions of the body adjusted to the mea- 
sure of a tune; the regular movements of 
one who dances; a tune by which dancing 
is regulated. — Dancer, dan'sér, n. One 
who dances.—Dancing-master, n. A teach- 
erofdancing. — 
Dandelion, dun'di-li-un, 2. 
lion, hon's tooth.] A well-known compo- 
rite plant, having a naked stalk, with one 
large bright yellow flower, and a tapering 
milky perennial root of aperient and tonic 

ropertica, > 
andle, dan‘dl, v.t.—dandled, dandling. 
[Allied to G. tand, prattle, frivolity, tän- 
deln, to trifle, to dandle.] To shake or 
jolt on the knee, ns an infant; to fondle, 
amuse, or treat as a child; to pet.—Dand- 
ler, dand'lér, n. One who dandles, 

Dandruff, dan‘druf, n. [Probably Celtic; 
W. ton, skin, and drwg, bad.] A sew 
which forms on the head and comes olf in 
small scales or particles. S > 

Dandy, dan’di, n. [Fr. dandin, a ninny, 
akin to E. dandle.] A man who pays ex- 
cessive nttention to dress; one who dresses 
with special finery; a fop; a coxcomb.— 
a. Finely or foppishly dressed ; foppish; 
trim; gay. — Dandify, dan'di-fi, v.t. To 
make, form, or dress out as a dandy or fop. 
—Dandyish, dan'di-15h7;a. Like a dandy.— 
Dandyism, dan’di-izm, n. The manners 
and dress of a dandy; foppishness. 

Dane, din, n. A native or inhabitant of 
Denmark.—Danegelt, Danegeld, dán'gelt, 
dán'geld, n. [Gelt, geld — A. Sax. geld, gild, 
a payment.] An annual tax laid on the 
English nation in early times for main- 
taining forces to oppose the Danes, or to 
furnish tribute to procure peace.—Danish, 
dinish, a. Belonging to the Danes or 
Denmark.—n. The language of the Danes. 

Danger, dün'jér, n. [Formerly control, 
power, Fr. danger, O.Fr. dangier, dongier, 
n feudal term for right to woods an 
Sehen aha from L.L. dominiarium, from L. 
x pdt e a lord; akin dominion, dame, 

amsel, &c.] Exposure to destruction, 
ru Vi Pur y, loss, pain, or other evil; peril; 
jer ; hazard; jeopardy.—Dangerous, dän’- 

rn a. Attended with danger; peril- 
ous; pazardous; unsafe; full of risk; creat- 
oU nger: causing risk of evil.—Danger- 
tome LÀ än’jer-us-li, adv. In a dangerous 
dün^ rug or condition. — Dangerousness, 
ing — 2. ‘The state or quality of 

an P J 

Oh el GES, v.i.—dangled, dangling. 

5 e 2 1 

i Sor a TO. hang loose, flowing, shak- 

a, humble one to TAA 

About à person 

TO cause (with about or after).—v.t. 


gler, n. 


[Fr. dent de 


Uo 


Shrchain; ch, Se, loch; ggo; j,job; Fr. ton; ng sing; wi then; th,,thiny Ww, wigs 


Dark, dürk, a. 


daggle and Sw. dagg, dew.] Damp; moist; 
humid.—7.1 Moisture; humidity; the 
watery element, [.Mi.]—D , dangk'- 
ish, a. Somewhat damp. 

Danseuse, diin’s¢z, n. [Fr.] A female stage- 
dancer. Ak. 

Danubian, da-nü'bi-an, a. Pertaining to 
or bordering on the river Danube. 

Dap, dap, v.t. [Opometo wetic.] To drop 
or let fall the bait gently into the water: 

- an angling word, 
Daphnal, daf'nal, a. and n. [Gr. daphné, 

laurel.) Bot. a term applied to the laurels 
and kindred plants. 

Dapper, dap’er,ta. [Same word as D. dap- 
per, Sw. and Dan. tapper, G. tapfer, brave.] 
Small and active; nimble; brisk; lively; 
neat, — Dapperling, dap’er-ling, n. A 
dwarf; a little fellow. 

Dapple, dap’l, a. [Icel. depill, n spot; 
perhaps akin to dip, deep.) Marked with 
spots; spotted; variegated with spots of 
different colours or shades of colour.—v.t. 
dappled, dappling. To spot; to varicgate 
with spots. —Dapple-bay, a. Of a bay col- 
our, variegated by spots of a different 
shade.—Dapple-gray,a. Of a gray colour, 
variegated by spots of a different shade. 

Dare, dir, v.i.—pret. dared or durst; pp. 
dared; ppr. daring. [A.Sax. ic dear, I dare, 
he dear, he dare, we durran, we dare; te 
dorste, L durst; Goth. daursan, O.H.G. 
turran; cog. Gr. tharsein, Skr. dhareh, to 
be courageous.) To have courage for any 
purpose; to make up the mind to under- 
take something hazardous or dangerous; 
to be bold enough; to venture. — v.f.— 
dared, daring. To challenge; to provoke; 
to defy.—Dare-devil, n. A desperado; one 
who fears nothing and will attempt any- 
thing.—Daring, dä’ring, a. Bold; auda- 
cious; courageous; intrepid; adventurous. 
n. Courage; oldness; fearlessness; auda- 
city. — Daringly, da’ring-li, adv. Ina 
daring manner.—Daringness, däring-nes, 
n. Doldness, . 

Dare, dir, v.£ [Perhaps akin to daze, 
dazzle, by interchange of z and r; comp. 

frore, frozen.) To stupefy by sudden ter- 
ror; to daze. 

Dare, dar, a. The dace. Dace. 

Darg, dürg, n. [A contr. for day-work.] A 
day's work; the quantity of work turned 
out in a day. [Provincial.] 

[A. Sax. deore; not found 

in the other Teutonic languages; comp. 

Gael. and Ir. dorch, dark, black.] Desti- 

tute of light; not radiating or reflecting 

light; wholly or partially black; having 
the quality opposite to white; gloomy; dis- 
heartening; not cheerful; concealed; se- 
cret; mysterious; not easily understood ; 
not enlightened with knowledge; rude; 
ignorant (the dark ages); morally black; 
atrocious; wicked; sinister; keeping de- 
signs concealed; not fair: said of the com- 
plexion.—n. [Usually with the.] Darkness; 
the absence of light; a dark hue; à dark 
part; secrecy; obscurity; a state of ignor- 
ance.—Darken, dür'kn, v.t. To make dark 
or black; to deprive of light; to obscure, 
cloud, make dim; to deprive of vision; to 
render gloomy; to render ignorant or stu- 
pid; to render less clear or intelligible; to 
make less white or clear; to tan; tosully; to 
taint.—v.i. To grow dark or darker.—Dark- 
ish, dür'kish, a. Dusky; somewhat dark.— 

Darkling, dirk'ling, adv. [Dark, and term. 

-ling, as in fatling=long in headlong.1. In 

the dark; at night. —a. Black-looking; 

lowering; gloomy, [Thack.!] — Darkly, 

diirk’li,adv. Ina dark manner; with im- 

perfect light, clearness, or knowledge; ob- 

scurely ; imiy blindly; uncertainly.— 

Darkness, diirk’nes,n. The state or qui- 

lity of being dark; the want of physical 

light; gloom; obscurity; decpness of shade 
or colour; physical, intellectual, or moral 
blindness; ignorance; sinfulness; secrecy; 
uncertainty; want of clearness or intelli- 
gibility.—Darksome, diirk’sum, a. Dark; 

gloomy; obscure. — Darky, dürki,n. A 

popular name for a negro: a 
arling —— a. [A. Sax. deórling— 
deóre, dear, and dim. term. -ling. Dran.] 
Dearly beloved; dear; favourite.—n. One 
much beloved; a favourite. 

Darn, darn, v.t. [W. and Armor. darn, Ir. 








darne, a piece, a patch.) To mend a rent 
or hole in, by imitating the texture of the 
cloth or stuff with yarn or thread and a 
needle; to sew or repair by crossing and 
recrossing the stitches.—n. A place men- 

by darning.—Darner, dür'nér,», One 
who darns. 


Darnel, där'nel, n. [O.Fr. darnelle; same 
root as D. door, G. thor, a fool, Lith. dur- 
nas, foolish, mad; from its narcotic pro- 
perties] A troublesome weed in corn- 
fields, with rye-like ears, which, when 
ground among corn, are said to be nar- 
cotic and stupefying. 

Dart, dürt, n. [O.Fr. dart, Mod. Fr, dard: 
of Germanic origin = Sw. dart, A. Sax. 

daroth, O.H.G. tart.] A pointed missile 

weapon to be thrown by the hand; a short 
lance; anything which pierces and wounds; 

a sudden or rapid rush, leap, bound, 

spring, or flight. — v.t. To throw (a 

&c.) with a sudden thrust; to throw swift- 

ly; to shoot.—v.i. To fly, as a dart; to fly 

rapidly; to spring and run with velocity; 
to start suddenly and run.—Darter, dar, 
ter,n. One that darts; a web-footed tropi- 
cal bird of the pelican tribe, so called from 
dartingafter fish inthe water.—Dartingly, 
darting-li, adv. Rapidly; like a dart. 

Darwinian, dür-win'i-an, a. Of or pertain- 

ing to Charles Darwin, the celebrated na- 

turalist. — n. A believer in Darwinism.— 
The doctrine 

















there is a ten GE 
beings, so that descendants may 

very widely from progenitors; that ani- 
mals and plants tend naturally to multi- 
ply rapidly, so that if unchecked they 
would soon overstock the whole globe; 
that there is thus a continual struggle for 
existence among all organized beings; 






















forms (perhaps even one) sprang all 


g plants. 


Dash, dash, v.t. [A Scandinavian word=s 


Dan. daske, to slap, dask, a slap, Sw. daska, — 
to beat.] To cause to strike or come against 
suddenly and with violence; to strike or ` 


throw violently or suddenly; to sprinkle 


or mix slightly; to disturb or frustrate (to 
dash courage); to confound, confuse,abash. 
—To dash off, to form or sketch out in 
haste carelessly; to execute hastily or with 
careless rapidity.—v.i. To rush with vio- 
lence; to strike or be cast violently.—n. A 
violent striking together of two bodies; 
collision; something thrown into another 
substance; infusion; admixture; a sudden 
check; abashment; a rapid movement; a 
sudden onset; the capacity for unhesitat- 
ing, prompt action; vigour in attack; a 
flourish or ostentatious parade; a mark 
or line [—] in writing or printing not- 
ing a break or pause, — Dasher, dash’ér, 
n. One who or that which dashes; the 
float of a paddle-wheel, the plunger of a 
churn, and the like; also, a dash-board. 
— Dashing, dash'inz, a. ine spi- 
rited; showy; brilliant. — Dash - board, 
n. A board or leathern apron on the fore 
art of a vehicle to prevent mud, &c., from 
Being thrown upon the occupants by the 
heels of the horses. — Dash- e 1. 
wheel revolving in a cistern, used for 
washing woven foods by dipping them in 
the water and dashing them against the 
sides of the cistern. 
Dastard, das'térd, m. [Icel. destr, ex- 
hausted; akin to daze, the suffix being 
-ard.] A coward; a poltroon; one who 
meanly shrinks from danger. — a. Cow- 
ardly; meanly shrinking from danger. 
—Dastardliness, dastérd-li-nes, n. Cow- 
ardliness.—Dastardly, das terd H, a. Cow- 
nrdly ; meanly timid; base; makna 
D dness, Dastardy, das'térd-nes, - 
terd-i, n. Cowardliness; mean timorous- 


Dasymeter, da-sim'et-ér, n. [Gr. dasys 
dense, metron, measure.) An instrumen 
for testing the densit n gas. 

Dasyure, dá'si-ür, n. (Gr. dasys, hairy, and 


wh, whig; zh, acure. 
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that the strongest and best fitted for 
ticular surroundings naturally survive, — 
and the others die out; that from. 


ing species, genera, orders, &c., of animals "= 
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DATA 


oura, a tail.) The brush-tailed opossum 
aplantigrade carnivorous marsupial foun 
in Australia. 

DATUM. 


Data. 
GE dat, n. (Fr. from L. datum, given, 


in a Roman letter as * given (at such 
a place and such a time) is in certain of 
our formal or official documents] That 


addition to a writing which specifies the | 


year, month, and day when it was given 

or executed; the time when any T re 

pened, when anything was transacted, or 
when anything is to be done; the period 

Gs NE. or ‚during which one has lived 

y & has existed; era; age.—r f.— 
dated, dating. To write down the date en; 
to append the date to; to note or fix the 
time of.—v.i. To reckon time; to begin 
nt a certain date (to date from the 10th 
century); to have a certain date.—Date- 

1 dátiles, a. Having no date; undated; 
£0 old as to be beyond date; having no fixed 
limit; eternal. 

Date, dāt, n. (O.Fr. date, Fr. datte, from 
L. dactylus, Gr. daktylos, a finger, a date.] 
The fruit of the date-tree or date-palm, 
consisting of a soft fleshy drupe inclosing 
a hard seed or;stone, and having a de- 
licious perfume and taste, much used as 
food in North Africa and Western Asia.— 
Date-palm, Date-tree, n. A palm having 
a stem ri to the height 0f,50 or 60 fect, 
crowned with large feathery leaves, the 
female plant bearing a bunch of from 180 
to**0 dates.—Date-sugar, n. Sugar from 
the fruit of the date-palm, and some other 


es. 
Dative, d&’tiv, a. [L. dativus, from do, to 
give.) Gram. a term applied to the case 
of nouns which usually follows verbs that 
express giving, or the doing of something 
to or for.—n. The dative case. 
Datum, dä’tum, n. pl. Data, da’ta. [L.] 
Something given or admitted; some fact 
pro tion,quantity,orcondition grante 
or known, from which other facts, pro- 
tions, &c., are to be deduced.—Datun 
ne, engin. the base line of a section from 
which all the heights nnd depths are 
measured in the plans of a railway, &c. 
Daub, dab, et (O.Fr. dauber, to plaster, 
from L. dealbare, to white-wash—de, in- 
tens., and albus, white.) To smear with 
soft adhesive matter, as with mud or slime; 
to plaster; to soil; to defile; to besmear; 
to paint coarsely; to lay or put on without 
taste; to load with affecte finery.—n. A 
smear or smearing; a coarze painting — 
Dauber, da’bér, n. One who daubs; a 
builder of walls with clay or mud mixed 
with straw; a coarse painter; a low and 
gross flatterer.—Dauby, da'bi, a. Viscous; 
slimy; adhesive. 


De er, da'teér, n. [A. Sax. dóhtor = D. 


ter, Dan. dolter, Icel. déttir, G. tochter, 

Gr. thygatér, Per. doktarah, Skr. duhitri, 
Lith. dukte, Ir. dear—daughter.] A female 
c of any age; a female descendant; a 
title of affection given to a woman by a 
Person whose age, position, or office en- 
itles the speaker to respect or esteem; the 


female offspring of an animal or plant.— 
Da ferin jaw » 


n. A son's wife.—Daugh- 


terlinezs, da’tér-li-nes, n. The state of be- 
ing daughterly.—Daugh 


terly, da'tér-li, a. 
a daughter; dutiful. 


Becoming 

Dank, dak, n. Same as Dawk. 

Daun nt, v.t. [O.Fr. danter, Fr. domp- 
ter, to tame, from L. domitare, a freq. of 
domo, to tame, from root of dominus, a 
lord. Tame.] To repress or subdue the 
courage of; to intimidate; to dishearten; 
to check by fear. — Daunter, danter, n. 
One who daunts.—Dauntless, dant'les, a. 
Bold; fearless; intrepid: not timid; not 
disco —D 


aun asly,dant'les-li,adv. 


In a bold fearless manner. — Dauntless- 
DANI ae see Des, s. Fearlessness; intre- 


‘fin, n. r. dauphin, the title 
E he La of Dauphiny, and 
attached to the French crown 

this province, from L. de 


along with thi 
Dasa a dolphin the crest of the lords of 
France prior to 


eldest aA of the King of 
e revolution o . 
Dauphiness, dy fin-es 
dauphin. de 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mt, met, her; 


1 — 
n. The wife of the 





Daw, da, n. 
Dawdle 


Dawk, dak, m. { 
the post; arelay of men, as for carrying | D 


pine, pin; 
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Dauw, da, n. One of the South African 


zebras, n species only found on the plains. 


Davit, di vit, n. [Origin unknown.] Naut, 


either of the two projecting pieces of wood 
or iron on the side or stern of a vessel, 
used for suspending or lowering and hoist- 
ing the boats by menus of pulleys. 


Davy-lamp, dà'vi-lamp, n., A lamp whose 


flame is surrounded by wire, invented by 
Sir Humphry Davy to protect the miners 
from explosions of fire-damp. 

From ery.) A jackdaw. 
da'dl, pt [Akin to daddle, and 
probably to dowdy, a slattern.] To waste 
time; to tritle; to saunter.—v.t. To waste 
by tritling.—Dawdler, da'dlér, n. One who 
dawdles; a trifler, y 

Hind.) In the East Indies, 


letters, despatches, &c., or travellers in 
palanquins, 


Dawn, dan, pt LA. Sax. dagian, to dawn 


or become day, from day, day.] To begin 
to grow licht in the morning; to KS 
light; to begin to show intellectual light 
or knowledge; to begin to become visible 
or appear (the truth dawns upon me).—7. 
The break of day; the first appearance of 
light in the morning; first opening or ex- 
pansion; beginning; rise; first appearance 
(the dawn of civilization, &c.).—Dawning, 
dan'ing, n. The growing light in the 
morning; dawn. 


Day, dá, n. [A. Sax. dag=D. Dan. and Sw, 


dag, Icel, dagr, Goth. daga, G. fag; not 
connected with L. dies, n day.] That space 
of time during which there continues to | 
be light, in contradistinction to night; the | 
time between the rising and setting of the | 
sun; the period of one revolution of the 
earth on its axis, or twenty-four hours; 
light; sunshine (in the open day); any | 
period of time distinguished from other | 
time (the authors of that day); age; om; 
epoch: in the plural often — lifetime, 
earthly existence; the contest of a day or 
day of combat (to gain the day); an ap- 
pointed or fixed timo; time of commemo- 
rating an event; anniversary. — Days of 
grace, a certain number of days (usually 
three} allowed for the payment of a bill 
(not payable on demand) beyond the date 
marked on the face of it specifying when 
it becomes due.— Astronomical, natural, or 
solar day, the interval between the sun's 
leaving the meridian and his return to it. 
—Mean solar day, the mean of all the solar 
days in the year.—Sidereal day, the time 
of one apparent revolution of the fixed 
stars. —Civil day, the day beginning and 
ending at midnight.—Jewish day, the in- 
terval between sunset and sunset.— Day's 
journey, an indefinite measure of distance 
frequently mentioned in Scripture; the 
average distance one can travel on a day, 
say from 12 miles or more on foot, to 20 or 
over on horseback.—Datly, dat, a. Hap- 
pening, being, or appearing every day; 
done day by day: bestowed or en‘oyer 
every day. — adv. Every day; day by day. 
—n. A newspaper published daily.—Day- 
bed,n. A bed used for rest during the 
day; 2 couch; a sofa. Led rae ore 
ness, n. The visual defect by which ob- 
jects are seen only in the evening and at 
night.—Day-book,». A book in which are 
recorded the debts and credits or accounts 
of the day. — Daybreak, dà brük, n. The 
dawn or first appearance of light in the 
morning.—Day . dü'drém, n. A re- 
verie; a visionary fancy indulged in when 
awake,—Daydreamer, di’dré-mér, n. One 
who indulges in daydreams.—Dayfly, di’- 
fli, n. The popular name of those neurop- 
terous insects which, though they may ex- 
ist in the Jarval and pupal state for several 
GE in their perfect form exist only 
rom a few hours to a few days. — Day- 
labour, n. Labour hired or performed by 
the day; stated or fixed labour. — Day-la- 
bourer, 1. One who works by the AT 
Daylight, däit, n. The light of the day; 
the light of the sun, as opposed to that of 
the moon or of à lamp or candle. — Day- 
lily, a (The beauty of its flowers rarely 
lasts over one day.] A lilíaceous plant of 
which the fragrant yellow species is a 
favourite garden flower. — Daylong, da- 


nite, not, move; 


tübe, tub, bull; 


DEAD 





long, a. Lasting all day. 
^ Jti] Day- n. 

A school taught during t 5 day, nt which 

evening-school, boarding-school.— * 


aie 
n. A defect of vision, in which th Seat 


Dead, ded, a. LA. 
Dan. död, Leet, dauthr, Goth. dautks. 
Deatn, Die] Deprived, devoid, ordestitute 
of life; having lost the vital principle; 
lifeless; inanimate; hence, wanting ani- 
mation, activity, spirit, Vigour; numb; 
callous; void of perception; resembling 
death; deep and sound (a dead sleep); per- 
fectly still or motionless (a dead calm); 
monotonous; unvarying or unbroken by 
apertures or projections (a dead level, or 
wall); unemployed; useless (dead capi 
or stock); unreverberating, dull, heavy fa 
dead sound); tasteless, vapid, spiritless, 
flat, as liquors; proces death; sure or 
unerring as death (a dead shot); in a state 
of spiritual death; under the power of sin; 
cut off from the rights of a citizen; not 
communicating motion or power (dead 
steam); no longer spoken, or in common 
use by a people (a dead language); having 
no gloss, warmth, or brightness (a dead 
colour) —The dead (sing.), the time when 
there is a remarkable stillness or Rooms 
the culminating point, as the midst of 
winter or of night; (pl.), those who are 
dead: the deceased; the departed.—adr. 
To a degree approaching death; to the last 
degree; thoroughly; completely 
tired, dead drunk).—Deaden, ded'n, v.t— 
To deprive of a no of vigour, force, or 
sensibility; to abate the vigour or action 
of; to destroy the acuteness, pungency, 
spirit,or brilliancy of; to render dull, flat, 
heavy, or vapid.—Deadly, ded'li, a. Caus- 
ing death; mortal; fatal; destructive; 
implacable. — adv. In a manner resem- 
bling death (deadly pale); mortally; des- 
tructively.—Deadliness, ded'li-nes, n. 
quality of being deadly.—Deadness, det: 
nes,n. The state of being dead; lifeless 
ness; want of animation, spirit, . 
activity, or force, —Dead-b ,n. In 
and watch making, a term applied toa 
kind of escapement in which the seconds 
hand is made to stand still an instant 
after each beat without recoil, — 
centre, Dead-point, n. in 
a link motion such as that when the crank 


oil; pound; wt, Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 
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and connecting-rod of a stenm-engine are 
in n straight line.—Dead-colouring, n. A 
first layer of colours, usually some shade 
of gray, on which are superinduced the 
finishing colours.—Dead-eye, n. Naut. a 
block without a pulley pierced with three 
holes and used to extend the shrouds and 
stays, &c,—Dead-heat,n. A race in which 
the runners come all to the winning post 
at the same time, £0 that no one is the 
winner.— Dead-house, n. An apartment 
in a hospital or other institution where 
dead bodies are kept for a time.—Dead- 
letter, n. A letter which cannot bo de- 
livered from defect of address, and which 
is sent to the general post-oflice to be 
opened and returned to the writer; any- 
thing, as a condition, treaty, &c., which 
has lust its force or authority, by lapse of 
time or any other cause, ind has ceased to 
be acted on. —Dead-light, n. Vaut. a 
strong wooden shutter for protecting the 
windows of cabins, Er, in à storm — 
Dead-lock, n. Such a complicated state 
of affairs as renders action or progress in, 
possible; complete obstruction or stand- 
still.—Dead-meat, n. The flesh of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, slaughtered and ready 
for the market.—Dead-nettle, n. A per- 
ennial herb of various species so called 
from tho resemblance of its leaves to the 
common nettle, though it has no stinging 
power, —Dead-pay,n. The continued pay 
of soldiers and sailors nctually dead, but 
which dishonest officers charge and appro- 
printe.—Dead-reckoning, n. The calcula- 
tion of a ship's place at sea from the dis- 
tance run by the log, and the courses 
stecred by the compass, rectified by allow- 
ances for drift, lee-way, &c.—Dead-set, n. 
The fixed position of a dog in pointing 
game; a determined effort or attempt; a 
pointed nttack.—Dead-wall, n. A blank 
wall, without windows or openings. — 
Dead-weight, n. A heavy or oppressive 
burden. 

Deaf, def, a. [ A. Sax. ded f— D. doof, Dan. 
don, Icel. daufr, G. taub—deaf; akin Sc. 
daft, stupid, Lecl. dof, torpor.] Wanting 
the sense of hearing, either wholly or in 
purs dieinolined to hear; inattentive; un- 
heeding; unconcerned.—Deafen, def'n, v.t. 
To make deaf; to deprive of the power of 
hearing; to stun; to prevent the passage of 
sound.—Deafening, defning, n. Matter 
used to prevent the passage of sound 
through floors, partitions, and the like.— 
Deafly, def'li, adv. Without sense of 
sounds; obscurely heard.—Deafness, def'- 
nes, n. The state of being deaf, or of 
being unable to hear sounds; want of 
hearing; unwillingness to hear; inatten- 
tion. — Deaf-mute, n. A person who is 
both deaf and dumb. 

Deal, del, n. [A. Sax. dael, a portion, a 
share > 1), deel, a portion,a board or plank; 
Dan. deel, Sw. del, Goth. dails, G. theil, a 
part, ashare. Dole, dale are akin.] A por- 
tion or part; an indefinite quantity, de- 
gree, or extent, generally implying that 
theamount is considerable (often qualified 
by great which hardly adds to the sense); 
the division or distribution of playing 
cards; a board or plank of fir, of some 
length and at least 7 inches wide; fir or 

ine timber, — v.t. — dealt (delt), dealing. 
A. Sax. daelan, to divide.] To divide in 
portions; to give out; to part; todistribute; 
to scatter; to hurl (blows, destruction).— 
v.i. To distribute; to traffic; to trade; to 
negotiate; to transact; to have intercourse; 
> conduct one's self in relation to others; 
er to behave.—Dealer, dier, a. One 
who deals; one who has to do or has con- 
som with others; a trader, merchant, or 
the pl er; one who distributes cards to 
duct) bene; Dealing, déling, n. Con- 
fair dea ling): ton} ractice (double-dealing, 

of business c 

monly in pl 


Aperi deno n. dEr dean, deien, Mod. Fr. 


- decanus, one set over t 
Kar, dom decem, ten.] An eonlesian: 
and who Dees, ranking next to the bishop, 
bendaries o — over the canons or pre- 
sities, the chief or head ot Puppet 


lic; business; intercourse 
or friendship; concern: com- 


chi chains ch. Se. loch; g, go; job; ù Fr. ton; ng sing; vu, ther; th, thins w. wins 


` which indicatesapproaching death [Shak.] 








Dean of guild, in Scotland, the magistrate 
in a burgh whose proper duty is to take 
care that all buildings within the burgh 
are in accordance with the regulations.— 
Deanery, dé‘nér-i, n. The oflice or juris- 
diction of a dean; the official residence of 
a dean.—Deanship, dén'ship, n. The office 
or title of a dean, 

Dear, der, a. LA. Sax. deóre, dre, dear, be- 
loved, high-priced ; O.D. dier, Mod. D. 
duur, Icel. dgrr, Dan. and Sw. dyr, G. 
theuer, dear, beloved, high-priced, &c.] 
Bearing a high price in comparison with 
the usual price or the real value; high- 
pocia: opposite to cheap; characte 
y high prices resulting from scarcity (a 
dear year); greatly valued; beloved; pre- 
cious; heartielt}; passionate or intense}. 
—n. A darling; a term of affection or cn- 
dearment.—adv. Dearly; tenderly; ata dear 
rate.—Dearly, dörli,adv, At a high price; 
with great fondness; fondly; tenderly 
Dearness, dërues, n, The state or quality 
of being dear; high value in price, or es- 
timation; preciousness; tender love.— 

Dearth, dérth, x. [Comp. warm-th, heal-th 
slo(w)-fh, &c.] Scarcity, which makes f: 
dear; want, or time of want; famine; lack 
or absence. —Deary, 
word of endearment. 

Death, deth, n. T^: Sax, deáth = Goth. 
dauthus, L. G. and D. dood, Sw. and Dan. 
död, G.tod—death. Drap, Dre.) That state 
of a being, animal or vegetable, in which 
there is a total and permanent cessation 
of all the vital functions; the state of 
being dead; the state or manner of dying; 
cause, agent, or instrument of death; 
total loss or extinction (the death of one's 
faculties) ; capital punishment, — Civil 
death, deprivation of the rights of citizen- 
ship, as when a man is banished or be- 
comes a monk. — Deathless, deth'les, a. 
Not subject to death, destruction, or ex- 
tinction; undying; immortal, — Deathly, 
detWli, a. and adv. Resembling death; 
cadaverously; wanly. — Death-agony, n. 
The agony or struggle which immediately 
precedes death.—Death-bed, n. The bed 
on which a person dies or 1s confined in 
his last sickness.—Death-bell, n. The bell 
that announces death; the passing-bell.— 
Death-blow, n. A blow causing death; a 
mortal blow; anything which extinguishes 
hope or blights one's prospects. — Death- 
fire, n. A luminous appearance or flame, 

ns the ignis fatuus, supposed to presage 

death. — Death-rate, n. The proportion 

of deaths among the inhabitants of a 
town, country, &c. — Death-rattle, n. A 
peculiar rattling in the throat of a dy- 
ing person.—Death’s-door, n. A near ap- 
prone: to death; the gates of death.— 

eath’s-head, n. The skull of a human 
skeleton, or a figure representing one.— 

Death'a-head moth, the largest lepidopter- 
ous insect found in Britain, having mark- 
ings upon the back of the thorax m 
closely resembling a skull ordeaths"-head. 
— Death's-man, n. An executioner; a 
hangman.—Death-stroke, n. The stroke 
of death; a death-blow —Death-struzcle, 
n. Death agony.—Death-token, n. That 


deri, n. A familiar 


—Death- warrant, n. An order from the 
proper authority for the execution of a 
criminal. — Death - watch, n. A small 
beetle, the ticking noise made by which 
is superstitiously supposed to prognosti- 
cate death. 

Debacle, dé-bak'l, n. [Fr., from débáeler, 
to break up—de, priv., and bäcler, to bar, 
from L. baculus, a bar.] A sudden break- 
ing up of ice in a river; gcol. a sudden 
outbreak of water, hurling before it stones 
and other debris; a confused rout; a stam- 


ede, 

Debar, de-bür', v.t.—debarred, debarring. 
To bar or cut off from entrance; to pre- 
clude; to hiner from Approach; entry. or 
enjoyment; to shut out or exc — 
Debarment, de-bär’ment,n. The act of 
debarring. 

Debark, de-bárk', v.t. and i. 
—de, and barque, a boat or 


disembarking. 



















Fr. débarquer 
A barde, a beat de sre 

f a ship or ; to disembark. — 

eile de-birk-f’shon, n. The act of 


Debase, da-bäs D v.t.—debased, debasing. To 
impart a certain baseness to; to reduce or 
lower in quality, dignity, character, &c.; 

degrade; to vitiate; to adulterate; to 
abase.— Debasement, dé-büs'ment, n. The 
act of debasing, or state of being debased. 
—Debaser, de-bá'&r, n. One who or that 
which debases.—Debasingly, dé-bi'sing-li, 
adv, So as to debase. 

Debate, dé-bit’, n. [0.Fr. debatre, to de- 
bate, prefix de, and batre, to beat. BATTER, 
ABATE.] An argument or reasoning be- 
tween persons of different opinions; dis- 
pute; controversy; quarrel; strife; conten- 
tion.—v.t.—debated, debating. To discuss 
by arguments for and against; to dispute; 
to argue; to contest.—v.i. To discuss dis- 
puted points; to examine different argu- 
ments in the mind (to debate with one's 
self whether).—Debating society, a society 
for the purpose of debate and improve- 
ment in extemporancous speaking.—De- 
batable, dé-bi’ta-bl, a. Capable of being 
debated; disputable; subject to contro- 
versy or contention.—Debater, dé-bi'tér, 
n. One who debates; a disputant, 

Debauch, dó-bach',v.t. [0.Fr. desbaucher,Fr. 
débaucher—de, des, and bauche, a workshop, 
a task; the original meaning would there- 
fore be to draw one away from his work 
or duty.] To corrupt or vitiate fas priu- 
ciples, &c.); to corrupt with lewdness; to 
bring to be guilty of unchastity; to seduce; 
to lead astray from duty or allegiance.— 
n. Excess or a fit of excess in eating or 
drinking; intemperance; drunkenness.— 
Debauched, de-bacht', p. anda, Vitiated 
in morals; given to debauchery; chame- 
terized by debauchery.—Dobauchedly, dë- 
bach'ed-li, adv. In a profligate manner, 
—Debauchedne . dé-bacht-nes, m. The 
state of being debauched. — Debauchee, 
deb’o-shé, n. A man given to debauchery. 
—Debaucher, dé-ba’cher, n. One who de- 
bauches. — Debauchery, dé-ba'cher-i, n. 
Excessive indulgence in sensual pleasures 

of any kind, as gluttony, intemperance, 
unlawful indulgence of lust.—Debauch- 
ment, dé-bach'ment, ». The act of de- 
bauching. 


Debenture, dé-ben'tür, n. Ae debentur. 


there are owing (certain t SR a wo 

used in old acknowledgments o debt. Akin 

debt, debit.) A deed or document chargin 

certain property with the repayment o 

money lent by a person therein named, 

and with interest on the sum lent at a 
given rate; a certificate of drawback of 
customs duties on the expr of cer- 
tain goods. — Debentured, dé-ben’tird, a. 
Entitled to drawback or debenture; se- 
cured by debenture. 

Debilitate, de-biVi-tat, v.t.—debilitated, de- 
bilitating. (X. debilito, debilitatu to 
weaken, from debilis, weak.] To weaken; 
to impair the strength of: to enfechle; to 
make faint or languid.—Debilitating, dt- 
biVi-tat-ing. a. Tending or adapted to 
weaken, — Debilitation, de-bil'i-tà"shon, 
n. The act of weakening; relaxation.— 
Debility, de-bil'i-ti, n. [L. debilitas.] A 
state of general bodily weakness; feeble- 
ness; languor of body; faintness. 

Debit, debt, n. [L. debitum, somcthi 

owed, from debeo, to owe—de, from, 

habco, to have.] That which is entered in 
un account as a debt; a reco tem of 
debt; that part of an account in which is 

n up o — —— 

ney paid to or on a 

A o charge with as a debt (to debit a 

person for or with goods); to enter on the 
debtor side of a k 

Déblat, debit pole r., from L. de, from, 
ablatum, taken 5 
cavated from the dite 


Debonair, deb-3-nar, a. [Fr. débonnaire— 
de, from, bon, „and aire Us area), 
lace, extraction.) Characterized by cour- 
eav, affability, or gentleness; elegant; 
well-bred; winning; accomplished.—De- 
nairly, deb-5-nárli. adv. Ina debo 
e ——— 
haracter o ng debonair, 
The de Ee, v.i- (Fr. deboucher—de, 
uche, mouth, L. bucca, the 
issue or out of a narrow 


wh, “hig; zh, ature. 
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place, or from defiles, as troops.—Debou- 
chure, dä-bö’shür,n. (Fr.] The mouth or 
opening of a river or channel, 

Debris, di-bre’", n. [Fr., from de, L. dis 
asunder, apart, and briser, to break. 
Fragments; rubbish; ruins; geol. any nc- 
cumulation of broken and detached mat- 
ter, as that which arises from the waste 
of rocks, and which is piled up at their 
base or swept away by water. 

Debt, det, n. [O.Fr. debte (now dette), I. 
debita, things due. Dent.) That which 

ue from one person to another; that 
which one person is bound to pay to or 
perform for another; what is incumbent 
on one to do or suffer; a due; an obliga- 
tion; the state of owing something to an- 
other (to be in debt); a duty neglected or 
violated; a trespass; a sin (N.T.).—Debtor, 
det'ér, n. [L. debitor.] A person whe owes 
another either money, goods, or services: 
the correlative of creditor; one who has 
received from another an advantage of any 
kind; one indebted or in debt. 
Début, dá-bú, n. [Fr.—de, from, and but, 
mark, butt. The wonl has its meaning 
from the bow] being brought from the 
butt on one commencing to play at bowls.] 

Entrance upon anything; first appearance 
before the public, as that of an actor or 
actress on the stage.—Débutant, fem. De- 
butante, dä-bü-tan, dä-bü-tänt, n. [Fr.] 
One who makesa debut or first appearance 
before the public. 
ecachord, dek'a-kord, n. [Gr. deka, ten, 
and chordé, string.) An ancient Greek 
per instrument, triangular in shape, 
an 
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having ten strings. ` ` 
ted, dö-ka-kü’mi-nä-ted, a. [L. 
de, off, and cacuminatus, pointed, from 
cacumen, a point.] Having the top cut 


off. 
Decade, Decad, dck’äd, dek'ad, n. [L. de- 
cas, decadis, Gr. dekas, from deka, ten.] 
The sum or number of ten; an aggregate 
or group consisting of ten; specifically, an 
aggregato of ten years.—Decadal, dek'ad- 
ni Pertaining to ten; consisting of 
ens. 

Decadence, Decadency, dó-kü'dens, dó-kà*- 
den-si, n. [Fr. décadence, L.L. decadentia, 
from L. de, down, and cado, to fall.] De- 
er a falling into a lower state.—Decad- 
ent, dc-kü'dent, a. 

> ing: deteriorating. 
ee it dek'a-zon, n. [Gr. deka, ten, and 
mia, a corner.) Geom. a plane figure 
ing ten sides and ten —— 
onal, de-kag’o-nal, a. Of or belonging to 
a decagon, 
De , Décagramme, dek'a-gram, dā- 
ka-gram, n. [Fr. décagramme, Gr. deka, 
ten, and Fr. gramme.) A French weight 
of 10 pannes, equal to 55541 drams avoir- 
dupois. 
Decagyn. dek'a-jin, n. [Gr. deka, ten, and 
gunë., a female.] Bot. a plant having ten 
stils.—Decagynian, Decagynous, dek-a- 
Jinian, de-kaj'i-nus, a. Jot. having ten 


Decahedron, dek-a-h3'dron, n. [Gr. deka, 

_ MA —— M base com D 
or av. en sides. — Deca- 

AH dek-a-hé’ ‚a. Having ten 


sides. 

Decalcify, dé-kal'ei-fi, v.t. [L. de, Fear. and 
calx, calcis, lime, chalk.] To deprive of 
lime, as bones of their hardening matter, 
so as to reduce them to gelatine. — Decal- 
cification, dé-kal’si-fi-ka”shon, m. The 
removal of calcareous matter, as from 


es. 

DAndfre, di-ka-lé-tr, ^. [Fr., from Gr. 
deka, ten, and Fr. litre.) A French mea- 
sure of capacity, containing 10 litres, or 
610°%7 cubic inches, equal to 2} imperial 

llons nearly. 
ogue, dek'n-] , n. [Gr. deka, ten, 
and logos, a wordy The ten command- 


In decadence; decay- 
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from, and camp, a camp.] To remove or 
depart from a camp or camping ground; 
to march off; to depart; to take one's self 
off, especially in a secret or clandestine 
manner. — Decampment, dé-kamp'ment, 
n. Departure from a camp; a marching 


oll, 
Decanal, d'kan-al, a. [L. decanus, n dean, 
Dras.] Pertaining to a dean or deanery, 
Decander, de-kan'dér, n. [Gr. deka, ten, 
and anér, andros, a male.) Bot. a plant 
having ten stamens.—Decandrian, Decan- 
drous, de-kan'dri-an, de-kan'drus, a. Bot. 
having ten stamens, 
Decangular, de-kang’gü-ler, a. [Gr. deka, 
| ten, and E. angular.) Having ten angles, 
Decant, di-kant, v.t. [Fr. décanter, to de- 
| cant—de, and canter, from O.Fr. cant, n 
rim, an edge; lit. to pour out by canting 
or tilting. Cast.) To pour off gently, as 
liquor from its sediment, or from one ves- 
sel into another, — Decantation, dt-kan- 
tW'shon, n. The act of decanting.—De- 
canter, dc-kan'tér, n. One who decants; 
a vessel used to decant liquors, or for re- 
ceiving decanted liquors; a glass vessel or 
bottle used for holding wine or other 
liquors for filling drinking-glasses. 
Decaphyllous, de-kaf'il-Ius, a. [Gr, deka, 
ten, and papaa aleaf.) Bot. having ten 
leaves: applied to the perianth of flowers. 
Decapitate, —— v.t.—decapitated, 
decapitating. [L.L. decapito, decapitation, 
to behead—L. de, and caput, head.] To 
behead; to cut off the head of.—Decapita- 
| tion, dé-kap'i-ta"shon, n. The act of be- 


heading. 

Decapod, —— n. (Gr. deka, ten, and 
pous, podos, a foot.] One of an order of 
crustaceans (crabs, lobsters) having ten 
feet; one of that division of the cuttle- 
fishes which have ten prehensile arms.— 
a. Having ten feet; belonging to the de- 
— ecapodal, Decapodous, de-kap'- 

al, de-kap'o-dus, a. Belonging to the 
order of decapods; having ten fect 

Decarbonate, dö-kär’bo-nät, vt. To de- 
prive of carbonic acid.—Decarbonization, 
Decarb tion, dé-kiür'bo-ni-zà"shon, dë- 
kür'bü-ri-zi"shon, n. The process of dle- 
priving of carbon.—Decarbonize, Decar- 
urize, de-kirbo-niz, dö-kärbü-riz, v.t.— 
decarbonized, decarbonizing. To deprive 
of carbon. 

Decastich, dek’a-stik, n. [Gr. deka, ten, 
and atichos, a verse. 
of ten lines. 

Decastyle, dek’a-stil, n. [Gr. deka, ten, 
and stylos, a column.] <A portico or colon- 
nade of ten columns.—a, Decorated with 
or having ten columns. ` 
Decasyllabic, dek’a-sil-lab"ik,a. [Gr. deka, 
ten, and syllabe, a syllable.] Having ten 
syllables. 

Decay, dü-kü’, v.i. [O.Fr. decaer, from I. 
de, down, and cadere, to fall; seen also in 
cadence, chance, casual, incident, &c.] To 
pass gradually from a sound, prosperous, 
or perfect state, to n less pert ct state, or 
toward weakness, or dissolution; to be- 
come decomposed or corrupted; to rot; to 
begradually impaired; to wasteormoulder 
away.—v.t.t Toimpair; to bring toa worse 
state. [Shak.]—n. The state or process of 
decaying; decline to a worse or less perfect 
state; decomposition; putrefaction; de- 
terioration; wasting.—Decayedness, dē- 
küd'nes, n. A state of being decayed.— 
Decayer, dé-kü'ér, n. That which causes 


ecay. 
Decease, dé-sts’,n. [Fr. décès, from L. de- 
cessus, departure—de, and cedo, cessum, Lo 
£0, Crepe. ] Departure from this life; 
death.—v.i. To depart from this life; to 
die.—Deceased, dé-stst’, p. Departed from 
life; dead : frequently used as a noun, the 
word person being un erstood.—Decedent,t 
dö-sc’dent, a. [L. decedens.) Departing; 


removing. 
Deceit, dé-stt’, n. [O.Fr. deceit, L. deceptus, 


A poem consisting | 


menta or ven by God to Moses 
at Mount recepta RAT t,de-kal'o-jist, | from decipio, deceptum, to deceive, lit. to 
Ze Que who explains the decalogue. take down—de, down, and capio, to take. 
.dü-ka-ma-tr, n. [Fr., from Gr. | CAPABLE.) The quality or act of deceiv- 
* dzka, and nietron, measure.) A French | ing; guilefulness; the act of misleading 
measure of length, consistin 10 metres, | a person; any artifice, stratagem, or prac- 
and equal to 3:37 English faches or 338 | tice, which misleads another, or causes 
fect. him to believe what is false; act of fraud; 
Decamp, dé-kamp’,v.i. [Fr.décamper—de, | cheat; fallacy...Syn. under Fnavp.—De- 

Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hér; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; tube, tub, bull; 


ceitful, de-setful, a. Given to deceive; 
full of deceit; tending to mislead, deceive, 
or insnare; trickish; fraudulent; cheating. 
—Deceitfully, dé-set futi «dv. Ina de- 
ceitful manner.—Deceitfulness, de-sct'ful- 
nes, n. Disposition or tendency to mis 
lead or deceive; the quality of ing de- 
ceitful.— Deceive, dü-scv’, v.t —deceived, 

deceiving. _ [Fr. décc voir, O.Fr. decever, 

To mislead the mind of, especially inten- 
tionally; to cause to believe what is false, 
or disbelieve what is true; to cause to mis- 
take; to impose on; to delude; to frustrate 
or disappoint (the hopes,&c.).—Deceivable, 
dé-se'va-bl, a. Capable of being or liable 
to be deceived.—Deceivableness, dé-st'va- 
bl-nes, n. Liableness to. be deceived.— 
Deceivably, de-sé va-bli, adv. Ina deceiv- 
able manner. —Deceiver, de-sd'vér, n. One 
who deceives. 

December, dc-sem'bér, n. [L., from decem, 
ten, this being the tenth month among 
the early Romans, who began the year in 
March.J The twelfth and last month in 
the year, in which the sun is at his great- 
est distance south of the equator IE 
cemberly, desem'berli, «,  Resembling 
December; chilly; gloomy; cheerless. 

Decemfid, do-sem'fid, a. Ia, decem, ten, 
and sindo, to divide.] Bot, ten-cleft; divid- 
ed into ten parts; having ten divisions. 

Decemlocular, «dé-sem-lok'ü-lér, a. 
decem, ten, and loculus, a cell.) Bot. hav- 
ing ten cells for seeds. 

Decempedal, dé-sem'pé-«lal, a. [L. decem, 
ten, and pes, a foot.] Having ten feet; 
ten fect in length. 

Decemvir, déc-sem'vér, m. pl. Decemvirs, 
Decemviri, dö-sem’verz, de-sem'vi-ri. [L. 
decem, ten, and vir, a man.) One of ten 
magistrates, who had absolute authority 
in ancient Rome, from pc H9 to 47.— 
Decemviral, dé-sem'vér-al, a. Pertaining 
to the decemvirs.—Decemvirate, de-sem- 
vér-üt,n. The oflice of the decemvirs; the 
decemvirs collectively. 

Decency. Under Decent. 

Decennary, dö-sen’na-ri,n. II decennium 
n period of ten yenrs — decem, ten, an 
annus, a year.) A period of ten years.— 
Decennial, dc-sen'ni-al,a. Continuing for 
ten years; consisting of ten years; happen- 
ing every ten years. 

Decent, de'sent, a. [L. decens, decentis, 
ppr. of decet, it becomes; akin decorate, 
decorum.] Becoming; having a character 
or show that gams general approval; suit- 
able, as to words, behaviour, dress, and 
ceremony; scemly; decorous; free from iin- 
modesty; not obscene; modest; moderate, 
tolerable, passable, respectable (colloq.). 
— Decency, dü’sen-si, m.  [L. decentia.] 
The state or quality of being decent; pro- 
priety in actions or discourse; decorum; 
modesty; freedom from ribaldry or obscen- 
ity; a decent or becoming ceremony or rite. 
— Decentish, dé'sent-ish, a.. Somewhat 
decent; of a fairly good kind or qualit : 
passable, [Colloq.]—Decently, dé sent-li, 
adv. In a decent or becoming manner; 
tolerably, pasen ily, or fairly (colloq.),—De- 
centness, do'sent-nes, n. The state of being 
decent; decency. 

Decentralize, dé-sen'tral-iz, v.t.. To distri- 
bute what has been centralized; to remove 
from direct connection or dependence on 
n central authority. — Decentralization, 
dé-sen'tra-li-zü"shon, n. The act of de 
centralizing; politica, the act of distribut- 
ing among a number of places through- 
out a country the administration of its 
internal affairs. 

Deception, dé-sep’shon, n. [L. deceptio, de- 
ceptionia, a deceiving. _Deckive.] The 
act of deceiving or misleading; habit of 
deceiving; the state of being deceived or 
misled; that which deceives; artifice; 
cheat. ..Syn.under Fra er 
de-sep’ti-bil”i-ti, n. Liability to he 
ceived.—Deceptible, do-scp'ti- l,a. Liable 
to be deceived.—Deceptive, dc-sep'tiv, a. 
Tending to deceive; having power to mis- 
lead or impress false opinions; mis 
ing.—Deceptively, dö-sep’tiv-li, adv. In 
a manner to deceive.—Deceptiveness, dè 
sep'Liv-nes, n. The state of being decep- 
tive; tendency or aptness to deceive.— 

Deceptivity,t dé-sep-tiv'i-ti, n. A thing 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—tho Fr. u 
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which deceives; n sham.—Deceptory,| dt- 
sep'to-ri, a. Deceptive. 

Decern, dé-sérn', v.t. and i. [L. decerno, 
decretum, to decree.) Scots law, to judge; 
to adjudge; to decree; to pass judgment. 

Dechristi , de-kris'tyan-dz, v.t. — de- 
christianized, dechristiantzing. "To tum 
from Christianity; to banish Christian 
belief and principles from. ei 

Decide, dé-sil’, v.t.—decided, deciding. [L. 

decido—de, and codo, to cut, seen also in 
concise, precise, excision,] To determine, 
as a question, controversy, or struggle, 
finally or authoritatively; to settle by 
giving the victory to one side or the other; 
to determine the issue or result of; to con- 
clude; to end.—v.1. To determine; to form 
a definite opinion; tocome toa conclusion; 
ta pronounce a judgment. — Decidable, 

C-si'da-bl, a. Capable of being decided. — 

ecided, desi led,a. Well marked; clear; 
unequivocal; that puts an end to doubt; 
free from ambiguity or_uncertainty; un- 
mistakable; resolute; determined; free 
from hesitation or wavering.—Decidedly, 
de-si'ded-li, adv. In a decided or deter- 
mined manner; in a manner to preclude 
doubt.—Decider, dö-si’der, n. One who 
decides. , í 

Deciduous, dö-sid’ü-us, e.  [L. deciduns, 
decido—de, and cado, to fall; akin decay.) 
Not perennial or permanent; bot. applico 
to trees whose leaves fall in autumn and 
to leaves or other p of the plant that 
fall; 2001. applied to parts which fall 
off at a certain stage of an animal's exist- 
ence, as hair, horns, teeth. — Decidua, dé- 
sid’ü-a, n. [For decidua membrana, the 
membrane that falls off] A membrane 
arising from altcration of the upper layer 
of the mucous membrane of the uterus, 


* after the reception into the latter of the 


impregnated ovum, the name being given 
to it because it isdischarged at parturi- 
tion.—Deciduate, do-sid'a-it, a. Applied 
to those mammals, as Man, the Quadru- 
mana, Carnivora, &c., which throw off a 
decidua after parturition. — Deciduous- 
ness, Deciduity,! de-sid’f-us-nes, des-i- 
dü'i-ti,n. The quality of being deciduous. 
Décigramme, dá-si-gram, n. [Fr] A 
French weight of one-tenth of a grammo. 
—Décilitre, dii-si-lé-tr,n. [Fr.] A French 
measure of capacity equal to one-tenth of 


a litre. 

Decillion, d¿-sil'yon, n. In English nota- 
tion, a million involved to the tenth 
power, or a unit with sixty ciphers an- 
nexed; in French notation, a thousand 
involved to the cleventh power. — Decil- 
lionth, dé-sil’yonth, a. Being one of a 
decillion equal parts.—n. One such part. 

Decimal, des'i-mal, a. [L. decimus, tenth, 
from decem, ten.] Of or pertaining to 
tens; numbered or proceeding by tens; 
having a tenfold increase or decrease, 
— Decimal fraction, a fraction whose de- 
nominator is 10, or some number produced 
by the continued multiplication of 10 asa 
factor, such as 100, 1000, &c., but written 
with the denominator omitted, its value 
being indicated by a point placed to the 
left of as many figures of the numerator 
as there are ciphers in the denominator; 
thus 1%, eg, are written 7, "003.—Deci- 
mal system, a system of weights, measures, 
and moneys based on multiples of ten; the 
metric system.—n. <A decimal fraction.— 
Decima des'i-mal-iz, v.t. To reduce to 
me decimal system.--Decimally, des'i-mal- 
Tad». tens; by means of decimals. 

mate, des'i-mit, v.t.—decimated, deci- 
AD. [L. decimo, decimatum, to select 
di ot every tenth man for punishment 
rom secs To select by lot and 
m se with death every tenth man of, as 
bod une by the Romans in punishing 
great bat troops, ke: hence, to destroy a 


on, des-i-mii’shon, n. A selection of 
De tenth by lot, as for punishment, &c.; 


TO 
—— of people. — Decim 


ator, d 
Mater! n. One who or that which deci- 
Décime 


tre, dü-si-mü-t 
suro of le -tr,n. A French men- 
a metre, — o tho tenth part of 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch;  g, go; 


j, job; 
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Decipher, de-si'fer, v.t. To explain what 
is written in ciphers, by finding what 
each character or mark represents; to 
read what is written in obscure or badly 
formed characters; to discover or explain 
the meaning of, as of something difficult 
to be understood.—Decipherable, de-si”- 
fer-a-bl, a. That may be deciphered or 
interpreted.—Decipherer, dé-si’fér-ér, m. 
One who deciphers.—Decipherment, dë- 
si'fcr-ment, n. The act of deciphering. , 

Decision, dé-si'zhon, m. [L. decisio, deci- 
sionis, DkcipE.] The act of deciding; 
determination, as of a question or doubt; 
final judgment or opinion in a case which 
has been under deliberation or discussion; 
determination, as of a contest or event; ar- 
bitrament; the quality of being decided in 
character; unwavering firmness; prompt 
and fixed determination.—Decisive, dö-si’- 
siv,a. Having the poweror quality of deter- 
mining; final; conclusive; puttingan end to 
controversy; marked by decision or prompt 
determination.-Decisively,dö-si’siv-li,udv. 
In a decisivo manner. —Decisiveness, dë: 
si'siv-nes, n, The quality of being deci- 
sive; conclusiveness; decision of character. 
—Decisory, dé-si'so-Cri, a. Able to decide 
or determine. ` 

Decivilize, dc-siv'il-iz, v.t. To reduce from 
a civilized to a wild or savage state. 

Deck, dek, v.t. [Same word as D. dekken, 
Dan. dække, G. decken, to cover, with the 
nouns, D. dek, Dan. dæk, a cover, a ship's 
deck, G. decke, a cover, deck, a deck; close- 
ly akin to E. thatch (Sc. thack), the root 
being that of L. tego, to cover. Tuarcır.] 
To clothe; to dress the person; but usually, 
to clothe with more than ordinary ele- 
gance; to array; to adorn; to embellish; to 
furnish with a deck, as a vessel.—m. A 
horizontal platform or floor extending 
from side to side of a ship, and formed of 
planking, supported by the beams; large 
vessels having often upper, main, and 
lower decks, with a quarter-deck over the 
upper deck towards the stern.— To clear 
the decks, to prepare a ship for action,— 
Decked, dekt p and a. Covered; adorned; 
furnished with a deck.—Decker, dek'ér, n. 
One who or that which decks or ndorns; a 
vessel that has a deck or decks: in com- 

osition (a three-decker). — Deck- cargo, 
eck-load, ». Cargo stowed on the deck 
of a vessel.—Deck-hand, n. One whose 
duties are confined to the deck of a vessel, 
he being unfit for the work of à seaman 

properly so called. —Deck-passage, n. 
assage on the deck of a vessel. 
eck, dek, ». [Origin unknown.] A pack 

of cards, > 

Declaim, de-kläm’, v.i. [L. declamo, to 
practise speaking in public—de, and cla- 
mo, to cry out. CLAIM, CLamoun.] To 
speak a set oration in public; to make a 
formal speech or oration; to harangue; to 
inveigh; to speak or write for rhetorical 
display. — v.t. To utter with rhetorical 
force; to deliver with inflation of tone.— 
Declaimer, dc-klü/mér, n. One who de- 
claims; one who habitually speaks for 
rhetorical display; one who speaks clamor- 
ously; an inveigher. — Declaimant, dt- 
klà^mant, n. A declaimer.—Declamation, 
dek-la-má'shon, n. [L. declamatio.] The 
act or art of declaiming or making a 
rhetorical haranguein public; the delivery 
of a speech or exercise in oratory, as by 
the students of a college, &c.; a display of 
showy rhetorical oratory; pretentious rhe- 
torical language, with more sound than 
sense, — Declamatory, d¿-klam'a-to-ri, a. 
Vu declamatorius.] Relating to the prac- 

ice of declaimingi pertaining’ to ecla- 
mation; merely rhetorical, without solid 

sense or argument. i 

Declare, de-klár, v.t.—declared, declaring. 
[L. declaro, to declare— de, intens., and 
claro, to make clear, from clarus, clear. 
Cuean.] To make known by words; to 
tell explicitly; to manifest or communi- 
cate plainly in any way; to exhibit; to 
publish; to proclaim; to assert; to aflirm; 
to make a. full statement of, as of g 
on which duty falls to be paid to the cus- 
DEE d ton ones opinioni t 

off reserve and avow CR 

show openly what one thinks, or which 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 















zur, then; th, thin; 
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Liege 


side he espouses.—v.i. To make a declar- 
ation; to make known explicitly some de- 
termination; to proclaim one’s self; to 
ronounce adhesion in favour of a party, 
c.: with for or againat.— To declare off, 
to refuse to co-operate in any undertaking; 
to break off from one’s party engagements, 
&c.—Declarable, de-klá'ra-bl, a. Capable 
of being declared or proved.—Declarant,t 
dé-klá'rant, n. One who declares, — De- 
claration, dek-la-ri’shon, n. [L.declaratio.] 
The act of declaring, making known, or 
announcing; affirmation; explicit asser- 
tion; open expression; avowal; that which 
is declared; the document or instrument 
by which an announcement is authori- 
tatively made; law, that part of the pro- 
cess: or pleadings in which the plaintiff 
sets forth at larze his cause of complaint; 
a simple affirmation substituted in Hea of 
an oath, solemn affirmation, or affidavit. 
—Declarative, de-klara-tiv, a. Maki 
declaration, proclamation, or Zelt 
declaratory.—Declaratively, e-klara-tiv- 
lı, adv. In a declarative manner. — De- 
clarator, dó-klar'a-tér,m. Scots law, a form 
of nction in the Court of Session, the ob- 
ject of which is to have a fact (as the exis- 
tence of a marriage) declared judicially.— 
Declaratorily, dé-klar'a-to-ri-li, adv. By 
declaration or exhibition. — Declaratory, 
de-klar'a-to-ri a. Making declaration; a 
distinctly expressive of opinions or inten- 
tions.—Declared, dé-klird’, p.and a. Made 
known; told explicitly; avowed; mani- 
fested; proclaimed ; oen professed {a 
declared enemy).—Declaredly, de-kl4'red- 
li, adv. Avowedly; explicitly.—Declared- 
ness, dé-klü'red-nes, n. State of being 
declared. — Declarer, dé-klü'rér, n. One 
who declares. 
Declension. Under DECLINE. 
Decline, dé-klin’, v.i.—declined, declining. 
[L. declino, to bend down or aside—de, 
down, and a hypothetical clino=Gr. klind, 
to bend. Root seen in L. clivus, — 
and also in E. to lean.] To lean downward; 
to bend over; to hang down, as from weak- 
ness, despondency, submission, or the like; 
to sink to a lower level; to stoop, as to nn 
unworthy object; to lean or deviate from 
rectitude (O.T.); to — or draw to- 
ward the close (day — to avoid or 
shun; to refuse; not to comp Y to tend to 
a less perfect state; to sink in character 
or value; to become diminished or im- 
paired (as health, reputation); to fail; to 
decay.—v.t. To bend downward; to cause 
to bend; to depress; to shun or avoid; to 
refuse; not to accept or comply. with; 
ram. to intlect, through cases and num- 
ers; to change the termination of a word, 
for forming the oblique cases.—n. A fall- 
ing off; a tendency to a worse state; dimi- 
nution or decay; deterioration; a popular 
name for almost all chronic diseases in 
which the strength and plumpness of the 
body gradually decrease, until the patient 
dies; consumption.— Decliner, dö-kli’ner, 
n. One who declines.—Declinometer, dek- 
li-nom'et-ér, n. An instrument for mez- 
suring the declination of the magnetic 
needle, and for observing its variations.— 
Declension, d3-klen'shon, n. [L. declinatio, 
declinationis: in the grammatical sense it 
refers to the leaning away or differing of 
the other cases from the nominative; so 
case is lit. a falling.] The act of declining; 
declination; slope; a falling or declining 
toward a worse state; refusal; non-accept- 
ance; gram. the inflection of nouns, ad- 
jectives, and pronouns by change of ter- 
mination to form the oaligus cases; the 
nct of declining a word; a class of nouns 
declined on the same type. — Declinable, 
dé-kli‘na-bl, a. Capable of being declined; 
having case inflections.—Declinal, d3-kli”- 


e 
4 othe slope of $ roman 
Pis. Declinate, Declinous, dek’li-nät, 


de-kli'nus, a. Bot. bending or bent down- 
ward: applied to stamens when they are 
thrown to one side of a flower. —Declina- 
tion, dek-li-na’shon, n. The nct or state 
of declining; a bending down; inclination; 
a falling into a worse state; n falling away; 
deterioration; a deviation from a straight 
line; oblique motion; deviation from rec- 


w, wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 
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Declivity, dc-kliv'i-ti, n. 


Decorate 


DECLIVITY 


titude in behaviour or morals; the act of 

refusing; refusal; astron. the distance of 

n heavenly body from the celestial equator, 
measured on a great circle passing through 
the pole and also through the body; 7 Y 
sic», the variation of the magnetic needle 
from the true meridian of a place—decli- 
nation of the compass or magnetic decli- 
nation.—Declinator, dek'li-ná-tér, n. An 
instrument uscd in ascertaining the de- 
clination.—Declinatory, dc-kli'na-to-ri, a. 
Of or puis to declination; charac- 
terized by declining; intimating declina- 
ture or refusal. — Declinature, de-kli'na- 
tar,n. The act of declining or refusing; 


a refusal : 
1 L. declivitas, à 
declivity, from declivis, sloping—de, an 
clivua, sloping; same root as In decline.] 
Slope or inclination downwanl; a slope or 
descent of the ground: opposed to acclivify, 
or ascent.—Declivous, Declivitous, de-kli'- 
vus, de-klivi-tus, a. Sloping downwards. 
Decoct, dc-kokt', v.t. [L. decoquo, decoctum, 
boil down—de, and coquo, to cook, to 
boil. Coor.) To prepare by boiling; to 
extract the strength or Havour of by boil- 
ing: to heat up or excite (Shak.}t.—Decoc- 
ble, di-kok'ti-bl, a. Capable of being 
boiled, — Decoction, di-kok'shon, n. The 
nct of boiling a substance in water, for 
extracting its virtues; tho water in which 
a substance has been thus boiled. 
Decollate, dö-kollät, v.t.—decollated, decol- 
lating. [L. decollo. decollatum, to behead— 
de, from, and collum, the neck.) To be- 
head.—Decollated, dö-kollä-ted, p. and a. 
Beheaded; conch. having lost the apex and 
become truncated. — Decollation, dé-kol- 
la'shon, n. The act of beheading. 
Decoloration, dú-kul'cr-a"shon, mp. [L. de- 
eoloratio, decolorationiz, discolouring—de, 
from, and color, colour.] The removal of 
colour; abstraction or loss of colour.— 
Decolorant, dö-kul’er-ant, n. A substance 
which removes colour, or bleaches. — De- 
colorization, Decolourization, dö-kul’cr- 
i-za"shon, n. The process of depriving of 
colour.—Decolorate, Decolorize, Decolour- 
. Decolour, d@kul‘ér-fit, dö-kul’er-iz, 
dé-kul'ér, v.t. To deprive of colour; to 
bleach 


Decomplex, d3’kom-pleks, a. (Prefix de, 
.] Made 


intens., and complex. up of com- 
ex ——— = 2-3 d 
ecompose, di-kom-poz’, v.t.—decompored, 
decomposing. |Fr. décomposer—de, from, 
and composer, to compose, Cowrosr.] To 
separate the constituent parts or elemen- 
tary particles of; to resolve into original 
elements. — v.t. To become resolved into 
constituent elements; to decay, rot, or 
putrefy.—Decomposable, de-kom-pó'zai-b] 
a. Capable of being decomposed or resolve 
into constituent elements. — Decomposi- 
tion, de-kom^'pü-zi"shon,m. The act of de- 
composing; analysis; resolution; the state 
of being decomposed; disintegration; de- 
cay; putrescence. 


Decomposite, dö-kom’po-zit, a. [Prefix de, 
intens., and nnd] 


Compounded a 


time; decompound.—n. Anything 


compounded with things already compo- 


Decompound, dé-kom-pound', a. [Prefix 
de, intens., and compound.] Com 

1 or words already compounded; com- 
pounded a second time: bot. divided 

a number of compound divisions, as a leaf 
or panicle.—n. A decomposit 

econcentra: 


posed of 
into 


e. 
te, de-kon-sen’trät, v.t. and i. 


To orscatter from a point orcentre, 
or being concentrated. 
Deconszecrate, dé-kon’sé-krit, v.t. To de- 


er or of the virtue 


conferred consecration; to unconse- 
—— to a  comsecratign, de- 


dek’s-rät, v.t.—decorated, decor- 
tL. decoro, deco 


Fite, für, fat, Teil mē, met, her; 


pine, pin; 
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profuse and sometimes Horid ornamenta- 
tion. — Decoration, dek-5-rishon, n. The 
act of adorning; ornamentation; that 
which decorates oradorns; ornament; any 
badge, as a medal, cross of honour, &c., 
bestowed fordistinguished services.-Deco- 
rative, dek'o-rà-tiv, a. Adorning; suited 
to embellish. —Decorativeness, dek'o-rá- 
tiv-nes, n. Quality of being decorativo.— 
Decorator, dek'o-ra-tér, ». One who deco- 
rates or embellishes. 
Decorous, dé-ko rus, a. [L'decorus, becom- 
ing] suitable to à character or to the 
time, place, and occasion; becoming; 
scemly; proper; befitting (speech, behav- 
jour, dress, &c.).—Decorously, di-kö’rus-li, 
adr. Ina becoming manner.—Decorous- 
ness, de-kó'rus-nes, m. Decency or pro- 
priety of behaviour.—Decorum, dc-ko' rum. 
n. [L. what is becoming.) Propriety of 
speech or behaviour; seemliness; decency; 
EE to rudeness, licentiousness, or 
evity. E 
Decorticate, de-korti-kit, v.t.—decorticat- 
ed, decorticating. [L. decortico, decorti- 
catum-—de, priv., and corler, bark.) To 
strip off the bark of; to peel; to husk.— 
Decortication, dé-kor'ti-ka"shon, n. The 
act of stripping off bark or husk. 
Decoy, dé-koi', n.. [Properly duck-coy; coy 
being a provincial word from D. kooi, a 
cage, hence vogel-kooi, a bird-cage, an appa- 
ratus for entrapping water-fowl.] A place 
into which wild fowls are enticed in order 
to be caught, being a structure of network 
covering in a piece of water; a fowl, or the 
likeness of one, employed to entice other 
fowl into a net or within range of shot; a 
thing or person intended to lead into a 
snare; a stratagem employed to mislead 
or lead into danger; a lure.—v.t. To lead or 
lure by artifice into a snare, with a view to 
catch; to entrap by any means which de- 
ceive; to allure, attract, or entico.—Decoy- 
bird, Decoy-duck, n. A duck or other bird 
employed to draw others into a-net or 
situation to be taken; a person employed 
to decoy persons.—Decoy-man, n. A man 
employed in decoying and catching fowls. 
Decrease, dé-krés’, v.1.—decreased, decreas- 
ing. [L. decresco—de, down, and cresco, to 
w, seen also in increase, crescent, accrue] 
o be diminished gradually in extent, 
bulk, quantity, or amount, or in strength, 
influence, or excellence; to become less.— 
v.t. To lessen; to make smaller in dimen- 
sions, amount, quality, or excellence, &c.; 
to diminish gradually or by emall deduc- 
tions.—n. A becoming less; gradual di- 
minution; wane (as applied to the moon); 
decay.—Decreasingly, dé-kres'ing-li, adv. 
By decreasing or diminishing. — Decre- 
ment, dek'r2-ment, n. [L. decrementum.] 
Decrease; waste; the quantity lost by 
gradual diminution or waste; math, the 
small part by which a variable quantity 
becomes less and less: opposed to incre- 
ment. — Decrescent, dé-kres’ent, a. ps 
decrescens, decrescentis.] | Decreasing; be- 
coming less by ual diminution. 
Decree, dc-kr&', n. [L. decretum, from de- 
cerno, to judge — de, and cerno, to judge; 
also seen in concern, discern, secret, &c.] 
Judicial decision or determination of a 
litigated cause; the judgment or award of 
an umpire in a case submitted to him; an 
edict, law, or order by a superiorauthority 
as a rule to govern inferiors.— Decrce nisi 
(decrce unless), law, the order made by an 
English court of divorce, aftersatisfactory 
eves is given in support of a petition for 
issolution of marriage; it remains con- 
ditional for at least six months, after 
which, unless sufficient cause is shown, it 
is made absolute, and the dissolution takes 
effect.—v.t.—deerced, deerceing. To deter- 
mine judicially; to resolve by sentence; to 
determine or resolve legislatively; to 
or appoint; to determine or decide on.— 
v.i. To determine immutably; to make 
an edict; to appoint by edict.—Decrecable, 
dé-kri’a-bl, a. Capable of being decreed, 
One who decrees, 


—Decreet, dé-krit’, n. Scots law, a decree. 


pope 
note, not, móve; 


tube, tub, bull; 


DECUSSATE 





in ecclesiastical law; pl. the second part 
of the canon law, so called because it 
contains the decrees of sundry popes.— 
Decretist, do-kré'tist, n. One who studies 
or professes a knowledge of the decretals. 
—Decretive, dé-kré‘tiv, a. Having the 
force of a decreo; pertaining to a deeree.— 
Decretory, dek'ré-to-ri, a. Judicial; de- 
finitive; established by a decree. - 
Decrepit, de-krep'it, a. [L. decrepitus 
broken down, worn out—de, from, an 
erepare, to make a noise, hence originally 
noiseless; akin crevice, discrepant.] Broken 
down or weakened with age; wasted or 
worn by the infirmities of old age; being 
in the last stage of decay,—Decrepitude, 
Decrepitness, dé-krop'i-tüd, de-krep'it-nes, 
n. The state of being decrepit; the broken, 
crazy state of the body, produced by decay 
and the infirmities of age. . 
Decrepitate, dö-krep’i-tät, v.t. — decrepit- 
ated, decrepitating. [L. decrepo, to break 
or burst, to crackle—de and erepo. De- 
crerir.] To roast or calcine in a strong 
heat, with a continual bursting or crack- 
ling of the substance.—v.z. To crackle when 
roasting. — Decrepitation, dö-krep’i-tä”- 
shon, n. The act of flying asunder witha 
crackling noise on being heated, or the 
crackling noise, attended with the flyi 
asunder of their parts, made by ecyera 
salts and mincrals when heated. 
Decrescendo, da-kre-shen'do, n. [It.] Mus, 
aterm which denotes the gradual weaken- 
ing of the sound 
Decrustation, dc-krus-tá'shon, n. 
moval of a crust. - d 
Decry, dé-kri’, v.t.—decried, decrying. [Fr. 
décricr, O Vr descrier—des (=L. dis), and 
crier, to cry.] To cry down; to censure as 
faulty, mean, or worthless; to clamour 


The re- 


against; to discredit by finding fault,— * 


Decrial, dé-kri‘al. n. The act of decrying 
orerying down —Decrier, dc-kriér, n. One 
who decries. 

Decuman, Decumane, dek*ú-man, dek’ü- 
min, €. [L. decumanus, from decimus, 
tenth, from decem, ten.) ‘Tenth; hence, 
from the ancient notion that every tenth 
wave was the largest in a series, large; 
immense. Sometimes used substantively 
for the tenth or largest wave. 

Decumbent, dö-kum’bent, a. 
bens, from decumbo, to lie down—de, and 
eumbo, for cubo, to lie] Lying down; re- 
clining; prostrate; recumbent, bot. declin- 
ed or bending down, as a stem which rests 
on the earth and then rises again. — De- 
cumbence, Decumbency, dö-kum’bens, dë- 
kum’ben-si, n, The state of being decum- 
bent or of lying down; the posture of lying 
down,—Decumbently, dö-kum’bent-li,adv, 
In a decumbent manner. — Decumbiture, 
dé-kum'bi-tür, n. The time during which 
a person is confined to bed, in a disease. 

Decuple, dek'ü-pl, a. [L.L. decuplus, from 
L. decem, ten.) Tenfold; containing ten 
times as many.—z. A number ten times 
repeated. — v t. — decupled, decupling. To 
increase to a tenfold proportion. 

Decurion, dö-kü’ri-on, n. [L. decurio, from 
decem, ten.) An officer in the Roman army 
who commanded a decuría, that is, a 
of ten soldiers. 

Decurrent, dé-kur'ent, a. [L. decurrens, 
decurrentis—de, and curro, to run.] Bot. 
applied toa sessile leaf having its base ex- 
tended downward along the stem.—Decur- 
rency, dö-kur’en-si, n. The prolongation 
of a leaf below the piaco of insertion on 
the stem.—Decurrently, dé-kur' ent-li adv. 
In a decurrent manner. — Decursive, dt- 
kérsiv, a. Running down; decurrent.— 
Decursively, dc-kér'siv-li, adv, In a dc- 
cursive manner; decurrently. 

Decussato, déc-kus'üt, v.t. — decussated, de- 
cussating. [L. decusso, to divide crosswise 
in the form of a X, from decussis, tho 
number 10, which the Romans represented 
by X.] To intersect so as to make acute 
angles, thus X ; to intersect; to as 
lides, rays of light, leaves, or nerves in the 
body. — Decussate, Decussated, — 
dc-kus'&-ted, a. Crossed; intersected; bo 
arranged in pairs alternately crossi 
other at regular angles.—Decussately, 
kus'üt-li, adv. In a decussate manner.— 
Decussation, dé-kus-ü'shon, n. The act of 


[L. decum- 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abunc—the Fr. u. 
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crossing at right or at acute angles; the 
crossing of two lines, rays, nerves, &c. 
which meet in a point and then procced 
and diverge—Decussalvaly. dé-kus‘a-tiv- 
li, adv. Crosswise in the form of an X. 
Dedal, Dedalian, de dal, de-dali-an,a. Same 
as Dedal. ——— t ? 
Dedicate, ded'i-kát, v.t.—dedicated, dedicat- 
ing. [L. dedico—de, and dico, dicare, to 
devote, dedicate; akin abdicale, diction, 
predich, £e.] To set apart aud consecrate 
n divino Being, or to à sacred purpose; 
toappropriate to any person or purpose; 
to give wholly or carnestly up to (often 
hb to inscribe or address to a patron, 
friend, or publie character (to dedicate a 
ok). — a. Consecrated ; devoted; appro- 
priated,—Dedicatee,t ded'i-kū-tē”, n. Ono 
to whom athingisdedicated.—Dedication, 
ded-i-ka’shon, n. The act of dedicating; 
consecration or devotion to a sacred use; 
solemn appropriation; an address prcfixec 
to a book, and inscribed to a friend of the 
author, some public character, or other 
person, as a mark of esteem —Dedication 
day, dedication feast, an annual festival 
commemorating the consecration of a 
church.—Dedicator, ded'i-kii-tér, n. Ono 
whodedicates.—Dedicatory,Dedicatorial, 
ded'i-ka-to-ri, ded'i-ka-to"ri-al, a. Serving 
to dedicate; serving as a dedication. 
Deduce, dedos”, v.t.—deduced, deducing. [L. 
deduco—de, and duco, to lead, Iert To 
draw; to draw, bring out, or infer in rca- 
soning; to attain or arrive at (a truth, 
- opinion, or proposition), from premises; 
to infer from what precedes, — Deduce- 
ment, dé-dis’ment, n. Deduction.— 
Deducibility, Deduciblenezs, de d0'si-bil”- 
d i-ti, de-duü^s: bi-nes,n. The —— of be- 
ing deducible, — Deducible, de-dü'si-bl, a. 
Capable of being deduced; inferrible.— 
Deducive,t de-dü'siv, a. Performing tho 
act of deduction. — Deduct, de-dukt, v £, 
Totake away, separate, or remove, in num- 


ZUR! 


bering, estimating, or calculating; to sub- 
tract.—Deduction, dé-duk'shon, n. [L. de- 
P ductio, deductionis,] The act of deducting 
or taking away; that which is deducted; 
sum or amount taken from another, abate- 

ment; the actor method of deducing from 
? premises; that which is drawn from pre- 
mises; inference; conseque nee drawn; con- 

clusion, — Deductive, dé-dluk'tiv, a. De- 

ducible; pertaining to deduction; that is 

or may be deduced from premises. — De- 

ductive reasoning, the process‘of deriving 
consequences from admitted or establishe 

premises, as distinguished from inductive 

reasoning, by which we arrive at general 

laws or axioms by au accumulation of 

facts —Deductively, de-duk'tiv-li, adv. Dy 

regular deduction; by deductive reasoning. 

Deed, dod, n. [A. Sax.daed, a deed, from don, 

to do=Icel. ddd, D. and Dan. daad, Goth. 
deda, G. that adecd. Do.] That which is 
done or performed; an act; a. fact; any- 
thing that is done; an exploit; achieve- 
ment; law, a writing containing some con- 
tract or agreement, and the evidence of 
its execution; prone aninstrument 
S conveying real estate to a purchaser or 
: once.— n deed, in fact, in reality: often 
united to form the single word indeed.— 
Deedfuli ded’ful, a. Characterized or 

marked by deeds or exploits. [Tenn.] 
eem, dem, pt, [A. Sax. déman, to deem, 
judge, from dém, doom, judgment 
same word as term. -dom); Icel. dema, 
an. dómme, Goth. (ga)domjan, to judge; 
m root of do.) To think, judge, believe, 
or consider to be so or £0.—7.t. Do think or 
Suppose, — Deemster, dém'stér, n. The 
= name of two judges in the Isle of Man 
Dino ers chict-Justices of the island. 
, . IM = r 

dyb, G. tizf, deep; rm ar vi e dioe] 
xtending or being far below the surface; 
ur far downward; profound: ob: 
| in si a How deep water, a deep pit); 
below the ad s ing or —— In 
e and (a deep valley); 
ET zar AG Mm wonn ); absorbed; ca 
or : pied; not superficia 
me gus hidden; abstruse; hard to 
earned; h ar understand; profoundly 
into a subject: s ‘the power to enter far 
+ penetrating; artful; con- 
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cealing artifice; insidious; designing; grave 
in sound; great in degree; intense; pro- 
found (silence, grief, poverty); measured 
back from the front.—n. Anything re- 
markable for depth; the sea; the abyss of 
waters; any abyss.—adv. Deeply; to a 
great depth; profoundly.—Deepen, dé'pn, 
v.t. To make deep or decper; to sink lower; 
to increase; to intensify; to make more 
grave (sound).—v.i. To become more deep, 
in all its senses mure D dépli, adv. At 
or toa great depth; far below the surface; 
profoundly; thoroughly; toa great degree; 
intensely; gravely; with low or deep tone; 
with art or imtricacy (a deeply laid plot). 
—Deepness, Gap nes. n. The state of be- 
ing deep; depth.—Decp-sea, a. Relating 
or belonging to the deeper parts of the 
ocean, the parts deeper than 20 fathoms 
(deep-zea lead; deep-sea dredging). 

Deer, dcr, n. sing. and pl. |A. Sax. deór, 
any wild animal, a decr = Goth. dius, D. 
dier, Dan. dyr, Icel. dyr, Sw. dinr, G. thier, 
any animal or beast, especially a wild 
beast.) A name of many ruminant quad- 
rupeds, distinguished by havin solid 
branching horns which they shed every 
year, and eight cutting teeth in the lower 
Jaw, and noue in the upper; such as the 
red-deer, fallow-leer, roebuck, reindeer 
moose, or clk, &c.—Deer-fold, n. A fold 
or park for deer.—Deer-hair,n. A kind of 
rushy plant.—Deer-hound, n. A hound 
for hunting deer; a stag-hound. — Deer- 
mouse,n. An American rodent animal 
allied to the mice and the jerboas of the 
Old World. — Deer-skin, n. ‘The skin of a 
decr; the leather made from it.—Deer- 
stalker, n. One who practises deer-stalk- 
ing.—Deer-stalking, n., The hunting of 
deer (especially the red-deer) on foot by 
hiding and stealing within shot of them 
unawares, 9 

Deface, dé-fis’, v.t.—defaced, defacing. To 
destroy or mar the face or surface of; to 
injure the beauty of; to disfigure; to erase 
or obliterate.—Defaced, dé-fiast’, p. and a. 
Injured on the surface; erased —Deface- 
ment, dë-fäs'ment, n. The act of defacing; 
injury to the surface or exterior; what 
mars or distigures,—Defacer, dé-fa'sér, n. 
One who defaces. 

Defalcate,; de-faVkit, v t—defaleated, de- 
Jaleating. (ls. defalco, defalcatum, to 
cut off with a sickle, hence to deduct—L. 
de, down, and falz, falcis, a sickle.] To 
take away or deduct, as money.—Defalca- 
tion, dé-fal-ki’shon,2, Deduction; abate- 
ment; that which 1s deducted; a deficit; 
a fraudulent deficiency in money matters. 
—Defalcator, def'al-ki-tér, n. One who is 
guilty of embezzlement. 

Defame, di-fäm’, v.t.—defamed, defaming. 
ILL defamare—de, Priv., and lL. fama, 
fame.) To slander; to a evil of; to 
calumniate; to libel; to ring into disre- 
pute.—Defamation, def-a-mà'shon, n. The 
uttering of slanderous words with a view 
to injure another's reputation; slander; 
calumny. — Defamatorily, dé-fain’a-to-ri- 
li, adv. In a defamatory manner. — De- 
famatory, de-fam'a-to-ri, a. Containing 
defamation; calumnious; slandcrous.—De- 
famer, dé-fü'mér, n. One who defames; a 
slanderer; a calumniator. — Defamingly, 
dé-ia’ming-li,adv. In a defamatory man- 


ner. 

Default, de-falt',n. [Fr. défaut, for défault, 
from défaillir, to fail—de, and faillir, to 
fail. Farm, FavLT.] A failing or failure; 
an omission of that which ought to be 
done; law, a failure of appearance in court 
at a day assigned.—7n default of, in the 
absence or want of; hence, in place of; in 
lieu of.—v.i. To fail in fulfilling or satis- 
fying an engagement, claim, contract, or 
agreement. — v.t. Law, to give judgment 
against on account of failing to appear 
and answer.—Defaulter, dé-fal’'tér, n. One 
who makes default; a delinquent; one who 
fails to meet his claims or to fulfil his en- 

acements. 

Defeasance do-fuzans, n. [Fr. défaisant, 
from défaire, to undo—L. d 































DEFENCE 


Capable of being abrogated or annulled.— 

Defeasibleness, da-fe’zi-bl-ncs, n. 

Defeat, dö-fet’,n. [Fr. défaite, from défaire, 
to undo, O.Fr. desfuire—L. dis, and 
cere, to do.] An overthrow; loss of battle; 

check, rout, or destruction of an army by 
the victory of an enemy; a frustration by 
rendering null and void, or by prevention 
of success.—v.t. To overcome or vanquish; 
to overthrow; to frustrate; to prevent the 
success of; to disappoint; to render null 
—— Wel to resist with success (an at- 

empt). 

Defecate, def'3-kit, v.t.—de fecated 
ing. [L. defaco—de, and pem dregs. i 
clear from dregs or impurities; to 
or purify; to purge of extraneous matter.— 
v.i. To become clear or pure by depositing 
impurities; to clarify.—a. Purg rom 
lees; defecated. — Defecation, def-2-ki’- 
shon, n. The act of defecating or separat- 
ing from lees or dregs; purification.—De- 
fecator, def'é-kü-tér, n. One who or that 

Den —— lefect SÉ 
efect, dé-fekt’, n. , defectus. of de- 
ficio, defectum, to fail—de, from, d facio, 
to make, to do.) Want or absence of 
something necessary or useful toward per- 
fection; a fault; an imperfection; that 
which is wanting to make a perfect whole; 
blemish; deformity. —v.i.f To revolt.— 
Defectible,t dö-fek’ti-bl, a. Imperfect; 
deficient; wanting. — Defection, dé-fck’- 
shon, n. Il. defectio, defectionis.) The 
act of abandoning a person or cause to 
which one is bound by alleziance or duty, 
or to which one has attached himself; a 
falling away; apostasy; backsliding. — 
Defective, dé-fck tiv, a. LL. defectivus, im- 
perfect.) Having some defect; wanting 
either in substance, quantity, or quality, 
or in anything necessary; imperfect; 
faulty; gram. wanting some of the usu 
forms of declension or conjugation (a de- 

fective noun or verb). — Defectively, dë- 
fek'tiv-li, adv. In a defective manner; 
imperfectly. — Defectiveness, dé-fek'tiv- 
nes,n. Thestate of being defective; faulti- 
ness, 


Defence, dé-fens’,n. (Fr. défense, from L.L. 


defensa, defence, from L. defendo, defen- 
sum, to defend—de, and fendo, to strike, a 
verb used also in ofendo, to offend.) The 
act of defending, upholding, or maintain- 
ing; anything that opposes attack, vio- 
lence, danger, or injury; fortification: 
raard; protection; a speech or writing in- 
tended to repel or disprove a charge or 
accusation; vindication; apology; law, the 
method adopted by a person aga nst whom 
legal procecdings have been taken for de- 
fending himself against them. — Line of 
defence, a continuous fortified line or suc- 
cession of fortified points,—Defenceless, 
de-fens'les, a. Being without defence, or 
without means of repelling assault or in- 
Tuy Defence rea) dé-fens'les-nes, o. 
"he state of being defenceless.—Defend, 
de-fend', v.t. Toprotect orsupport 
any assault or attack; to ward off an at- 
tack upon; to protect by o DoD or re- 
sistance; to vindicate, uphold, or maintain 
uninjured by force or by argument (rights 
and privileges); law, to come fo as 
defendant in (to defend an action).—9.f. 
To make opposition; to make defence.— 
Defendable, dé-fen'da-bl, a. ds of 
being defended —Defendant, de-fen'dant, 
a. Defensive (Shak.)}; making defence.—n. 
One who defends; law, the party that op- 
poses a complaint, demand, or charge; 
the party against whom the conclusions 
of a process or action are directed. — 
Defendee,t dé-fen'de, n. One who is de- 
fended: opposed to de, r. — Defender, 
de-fen'dér, n. One who defends; a vin- 
dicator, cither by arms or by ments; 
a champion or an advocate; Scots law, 
the defendant in a suit.—Defender of the 
Faith, a title peculiar to the sovercigns 
of England, first conferred by Pope Leo X. 
on Henry VIII. in 1521, as a reward for 
writing against Luther. — Denm n. 
American spelling of Defence.—Defensibil- 
ity, dé-fen'si-bil"i-ti, n. ENEE of being 


defended; defensible efensible, 
fen'si-bl, a. Capable of being def ; 
vindicated, maintained, or justificd.—De- 
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fensive, de-fen'siv, a. [Fr. defensis.) Serv- 
ing to defend; proper for or suitei 


which defends.— To 


or attack.—Defe 


Tending to defend; defensive. 
Defer, 


rom, fero, to ca 


One who defers or delays. 


Defer, de-fer”, pi [L. defero, to carry 
down or away, hand over, refer—de, down, 
and fero,to carry.] To yield to another's 
opinion; tosubmitor give way courteously 


or from respect (to defer to a friend 


judirment).—Deference, defér-ens, n. A 
Yielding in opinion; submission of judg- 
ment to the opinion or judgment of an- 
other; respect; courteous consideration.— 
Deferential, def-¢r-en'shal,a. Expressing 
deference; accustomed to deter Da: 

n à de- 
ferential manner; with deference.—De- 
ferrer,dc-ferér,n. One who defers in re- 


entially, def-cr-en'shal-li, adv. 


rd to opinion. 


efervezcence, Defervescency, dc-fér-ves"- 
[L. defervesco, to 


dé-fér-ves’en-si, n. 


cool down — de, priv., and Jfervesco, to 
boiL] Abatement of heat; med. abate- 


ment or decrease of fever or feveris 
symptoms, 


Defeudalize, dc-fn'da-liz, v.t. To deprive 


of the feudal character or form. 
Defiance, Defiant, tc. Under DEFT. 
Defi , Defibrinate, dé-fi'bri-niz, dt- 


fi'bri-nàt, v.t. — defibrinized, desibrinizing; 
defibrinated, defibrinating. To deprive of 
fibrin: to remove fibrin from fresh blood 


by whipping it with rods.—Defibrination, 
dé-fi'bri-nà^shon, n. Act or process of de- 
fibrinizing. d 

Deficient, de-fish'ent, a. [L. deficiens, defi- 
cientis PRE: of pato fail—de, and facio, 
to do.) Wanting; 


Fence; rom 
Deficfently, de-fish’ent-li, adv. In a de- 


ent-nez, n. State of being deficient. — 
Deficit 2 


Delo defi, v.t.—defiled, defling. D 
e, 4 vU. per , t . . 
fix de, and A. Sax. fylan (0.E. and [D 
to defile), from ‚foul. Four.) To 

ake unclean; to render foul or dirty; to 
soil or sully; to tarnish, as reputation, &c.; 
to make ceremonially unclean; to pollute; 
to corrupt the chast ty of; to debauch; to 
violate.—Deflement, de-fil'ment, n. The 
act of defiling, or state of being defiled. 
— Defiler, de-filér, n. One who or that 


whic 
Defile de-GV, e — led, lin . Fr. 
à ‚and en ers A L. 
gr Ale by fie loe ab vt Port. Vo de 
` e off.—v.t. Fort. 


narrow passage or way, in 
e Hoops may march only in n fi e. or 
E Deg pass 


to de- 
fence; carried on in resisting attack or 
meque : in distinction from ofensive.— 
n. That be on the de- 
Jensive, or to stand on the defensive, to be 
or stand ina state or posture of defence 
or resistance, in opposition to aggression 
; vely, dé-fen’siv-li, adv. 
In a defensive manner; on the defensive; 
in defence, — Defensory, dc-fen'so-rn a. 


e-fér, v.t. — deferred, deferring. 
O.Fr. rete L. d AT to delay iis, 

an r.l Todelay; to put 
off; to postpone to a future time.—v.i. To 
delay; to procrastinate, — Deferment, dë- 
fer'ment, n. The act of deferring; post- 
ponement or delay.—Deferrer, de-fér'ér, n. 
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| Define, dc-fin', v.t. — defined, defining. [L. 


definio—de, and finio, to limit, from fnis 
end, whence also final, finish, finite, &c. 
To determine or set down the limits of; 
to determine with precision; to mark the 
limit of; to circumseribe,mark,or show the 
outlines of clearly; to determine the ex- 
tent of the meaning of; to give or describe 
the signification of; to enunciate or ex- 
plain the distinctive properties of.—r.i. To 
give a definition. — Defined, di-find', p. 
and a. Having the limits marked; hav- 
ing a determinate limit; clearly marked 
out as to form.—Definable, dc-fi'na-bl, a. 
Capable of being defined; capable of having 
the limits ascertained, fixed, and, deter- 
mined; capable of having its signification 
expressed with certainty or precision.—De- 
finably, defina-bli, adv, In a definable 
manner.—Definer, de-fi'nér,n. One whode- 
fines —Definite, def'i-nit, a. [L. definitus, 
Having fixed or marked limits; boundec 
with precision; determinate; having well- 
marked limits in signification; certain, 
precise; gram. defining; limiting; applic 
to particular things; bof. same as contrifu- 
al.—The definite article, the article the,— 

efinitely, defi-nit-li, adv, In a definite 

manner. — Definiteness, def‘ i-nit-nes, n. 
State or character of being definite. —De- 
finition, def-i-ni'shon, n. |]. desinitio, de- 

finitionis ] The act of defining; a brief 
and precise description of a thing by its 
properties; an explanation of the signifi- 
cation of a word or term; the quality or 
power in a telescope or other optical in- 
strument of showing distinctly the out- 
lines or features of any object. — Defini- 
tional, def-i-ni'shon-nl, a. Of or belong- 
ing to n definition. — Definitive, dc-fin'i- 
tiv, a. IL desinitivus, definitive.) Limit- 
ing; determinate; positive; express; con- 
clusive; final. —n. Gram. a word used to 
define or limit the extent of the significa- 
tion of an appellative or common noun, 
ns this, the, Ec. — Definitively, dé-fin'i-tiv- 

li adv. Inadefinitive manner; positively; 

expressly; finally; conclusively; uncon- 

ditionally.—Definitiveness,dé-fin'l-tiy-nes, 
n.—Definitude, dc-fin-tüd, n. Definite- 
Ness; exactitude; precision. 

Deflagrate, def'la-grát, v.t.—deflagrated, de- 
Jlagrating. [L. deflagro, deslagratum—de, 
intens., and slagro, to burn, whence flag- 
rant.) To set fire to;to cause to burn rapidly; 
to consume.—v.i. To burn rapidly, or with 
violent combustion.—Deflagrability, def- 
In-gra-bil”i-ti, m. Combustibility. — De- 
wer def’la-gra-bl, a. Combustible. 
— Deflagratio ef-la-gri’shon, n.. The 
act or process of deflagrating; a rapid com- 
bustion of a mixture, attended with much 
evolution of flame and vapour; the process 
of oxidizing substances by means of nitre; 
the rapid combustion of metals by the 
electric spark. — Deflagrator, def'la-grü- 
tér,n. Elect. an instrument for producing 
combustion, particularly the combustion 
of metallic substances. 

Deflect, dé-fickt’, v.i. [L. deflecto—de, from, 
and slecto,to turn or bend. FLEXIBLE.) To 
turn away or aside; to deviate from a 
true course or right line; to swerve.—v.t. 
To cause to turn aside; to turn or hend 
from a straight line,—Deflected, Deflexed 
de-flek'ted, dé-fiekst’, p. and a. Turned 
aside; bot. bending downward archwise — 
Deflection, Deflexion, Deflexure, dc-flek"- 
shon, dé-flek'sür, n. Deviation; a turning 
from a true line or the regular course.— 
Defective, de-tlek'tiv, a. Causing deflec- 
tion or deviation.—Deflector, dc-flek'tér, 
n. A diaphragm in a lamp, stove, &c. by 
means of which air and gas are mingle : 
and made to burn completely: 

Deflour, Deflower, dé-fiour’, de-flou'ér, v.t. 
(Fr. déflorer; L.L. deftoro—L. de, from, an 
Jos, floria, a flower.] To deprive of ber 
virginity; to violate, ravish, seduce.—De- 
flourer, Deflowerer, de-flour'ér, de-flou'ér- 
er, n. One who deflours.—Deflorate, dt- 
fid‘rit,a. Bot. having shed their pollen on 
their flowers.—Defloration, de-115-ri'shon, 
n. The act of deflouring or taking away 
i woman's virginity rape. 

Defluxion, dé-fluk'shon, m. [L. defluxio, 
defluzionis, from defluo, defluxum, to How 

down—de, and jluo, to flow.) Afed. n dis- 
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charge or flowing of humours, as from the 
nose or head in catarrh, > 

Defoliate, Defoliated, dč-föli-üt, dt-f5'li-a- 
ted, a. [L. de, priv., and folium, a leaf ] 
Deprived of leaves.—Defoliation, de-foli- 
A"shon,n. The fall of the leaf or shedding 
of leaves. 

Deforce, dc-fors', v.t. — deforced, deforcing. 
Law, to keep out of lawful possession of 
an estate; Scota law, to resist (an officer of 
the law) in the execution of official duty. 
—Deforcement, (lö-förs’'ment, n. The act 
of deforeing. — Deforceor, Deforciant, dt- 
for'sér, de-forsiant, n. Law, one who de- 
forces, — Deforciation, déó-for'si-ü"shon, n. 
Law, distress or scizure of goods for the 
satisfaction of debt. 

Deform, de-form’, vf. [L. ueformo — de, 
and forma, form.] To mar or Tees tlie 
form of; to disfigure; to render ug y or un- 
pleasing; to distigure the moral beauty of 
(vices deform the character), — Deforma- 
tion, de-for-mi'shon, n, A disfiguring or 
defacing.—Deformed, dé-formd’, p. and a. 
Disfigured; distorted; misshapen; ugly.— 
Deformedly, dé-for'med-li, adv. In a de- 
formed manner, — Deformedness, de-for- 
med-nes, 1. The state or character of being 
deformed —Deformer, dé-for'mér, n. One 
who deforms.—Deformity, d¢-for'mi-ti, n. 
[L. deformitas.] 'The state of being de- 
formed; some deformed or misshapen part 
of the body; distortion; irregularity of 
shape or features; ugliness; anything that 
destroys beauty, grace, or propricty. 

Defraud, dé-frad’, nt [L. defraudo—de 
intens., and fraido, to cheat, fraus, f raud.] 
To deprive of right, either by obtaining 
something by deception or artifice, or by 
taking something wrongfully without tho 
knowledge or consent. of the owner; to 
cheat; to keep out of just rights: with o 
before the thing. —Defraudation, Defraud- 
ment, de-fra-dá'shon, dé-frad* ment, n. 
The act of defrauding. — Defrauder, dé- 
fra'dér, n. One who defrauds; one who 
takes from another his right by deception, 
or withholds what is his due; a cheat. 

Defray, dé-fra’, v.t. |Er. defrayer—de, and 
frais, expense, from L.L. fractus or frae- 
tum, expense, compensation, from L. 
frango, fractum, to break, whence fraction, 
fragile, &c.] To pay for; to disburse the 
amount of; to discharge or bear: with cost, 
charge, expense as the object. — Defrayal, 
Defrayment, de-frial, de-frà^ment, n. The 
nct of defre ring. — Defrayer, dé-frá'ér, n. 
One who defrays or pays expenses. 

Deft, deft, a. LA. Sax. dirft, fit, convenient, 
from (ge)dafan, to become, to befit; Goth. 
gadaban, to befit.] Dexterous; clever; 
apt.—Deftly, deft'li, adv. In adeft man- 
ner; "pa z; neatly; dexterously. — Deft- 
ness, deft’nes, n. The quality of being 
deft; dexterity. 

Defunct, dc-fungkt', a. [L. defunctus, hay- 
ing finished, discharged, or performed, 
from defungor, to perform — de, intens. 
and fungor, to perform.) Having finished 
the course of life; dead; deceased, — n. A 
dead person,or dead persons; one deceased, 


or persons deceased. — Defunction, 1 dē- 
fungk'shon,». Death. [Shak.]—Defunc- 
Hee? de-funek'tiv, a. Of or pertaining to 


Jers ECH fonera Beet (Fr. défi 

efy, do-fi', v.t.—defied, defying. (Fr. défier, 

0. Lr. desfier, lit. to renounce faith or al- 
legiance—L. dis, apart, and sides, faith. 
Fam.) To provoke to combat or strife, 
by appealing to the courage of another; to 
invite one contest; to challenge; to 
dare; to brave; to sct at nought; to de- 
spise or be regardless of; to c — to 
say or do anything (I defy you to say 1 did 
it).—Defiance, dé-fi^ans, n. [O.Fr.] The 
act of defying, daring, or challenging; 
a challenge to fight; invitation to combat; 
a challenge to meet in any contest, or to 
make good any assertion; contempt of 0p- 
position ordanger; daring that implies the 
contempt of an adversary, or of any oppos- 
ing power.—To bid defiance to, or to set at 
defiance, to defy; to brave, — Defiant, dt- 
fi‘ant, a. Characterized by defiance, bold- 
ness, or insolence.—Defiantly, do-fi'ant-li, 
adv. Ina defiant manner; with defiance; 
daringly; insolently.—Defiantness, di-fi’- 
nnt-nes, n. The state or quality of being 
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defiant; defiance.—Defier, Defyer, dé-fi'ér, 
n. One who deties; one who dares to com- 
mt or encounter; one who sets at nought. 

Degenerate, dc-jen'ér-àt, v.i—degenerated, 
degenerating. |L. degenero, degeneratum, 
to become unlike one's race, from degener, 
ignoble, base—de, from, and genus, generis, 
race.] To fall off from the qualities pro- 

ver to the race or kind; to become of a 
ower type, physically or morally; to pass 
from a good to a worse stato.—e. Having 
fallen from a perfect or good state mto a 
less excellent or worse state; having de- 
clined in natural or moral worth; charac- 
terized by or associated with degeneracy; 
mise or mean (degenerate arts or times).— 
Degeneracy, dé-jen’¢r-a-si, 1. The state of 

egenerating or of being degenerate; a 
growing worse or inferior; a decline in 
good qualities; a state or condition of de- 
terioration; lowness; meanness,—Degene- 
rately, dé-jen'ér-üt-li, adv. In a degenc- 
rate or base manner; unworthily. — De- 
generateness, dé-jen'ér-üt-nes, n. A de- 
generate state. — Degeneration, de-jen'er- 
&’shon,n. The state or process of becom- 
ing degenerate; degeneracy; gradual de- 
terioration from a state physiologically 
superior, —Degenorative, d?-jen'er-à-tiv, a. 
Tending to cause degeneration. 

Deglutition, dé-zla-ti'shon, n. [L. deglutio, 
deglutitum, to swallow — de and glutio. 
Guurrox,] Tho act or power of swallowing; 
the process by which animals swallow,— 
Deglutitious,t do-glü-tish’us, a. Pertain- 
ing to deglutition.—Deglutitory, dé-gli’- 
ti-to-ri, a. Serving for deglutition 

Degrade, dlé-grid’, v.t.—degraded, degrad- 
ing. (Fr. dégrader — L. de, down, and 
gradus, a stop, a degree. Grane.) To ro- 
duce from a higher to a lower rank or de- 
gree; to strip of honours; to reduce in 
estimation: to lower or sink in morals or 
character; to debase,—v.i. To degenerate; 
to become lower in character, — Degrada- 
tion, deg-ra-dä’shon, n, The act of de- 
grading; a depriving of rank, dignity, or 
office; the state of being reduced from an 
elevated or more honourable station to one 
that is meaner or humbler; a mean or ab- 
ject state to which one has sunk; debase- 
ment; degeneracy; geol. the lessening or 
wearing down of higher lands,rocks,strata, 
&c., by the action of water, or other causes, 
— Degraded, dé-gri’ded, a. Sunk to an 
abject or vile state; exhibiting degrada- 
tion; debased; low. — Degrading, dé-gri’- 
ding, a. Dishonouring; disgracing the 
character; causing degradation —Degrad- 
ingly, dé-gra ding-li, adv. In à degrading 
manner. 

Degree, di-grö, n. [Fr. degré, from L. de, 
down, and gradus, a step. DEGRADE.] A 
step or single movement, upward or down- 
ward, toward any end; one of a series of 
progressive advances; measure, amount, 
or Cn (he is a degree worse); men- 
sure of advancement; relative pen at-, 
tained; rank; station (men of low degree); 
a certain distance or remove in the line 
of family descent, determining the prox- 
imity of blood (a relation in the third or 
fourth degree); the 360th part of the cir- 
cumference of any circle, a degree of lati- 
tude being the 360th part of any nteridian 
on the earth's surface, a degree of longi- 
tude the same part of any given parallel 
of latitude; an interval of musical sound, 
marked by a line on the scale; a division, 
space, or interval marked on a mathe- 
matical or other instrument, as a thermo- 
— or barometer; in universities, n 
= e of distinction (bachelor, master, doc- 
f r) conferred as a testimony of proficiency 
m SCH and sciences,or merely as an honour. 
dt egrees, step by step; gradually; by 

crate advances. — To a degree, to an 

— danie lingiy, 

St v.i. Lt dehisco, to gape— 
oí as and hisco, to gape.) Bot. to 
=D e capsules or seed -vesscla of 
the 
wi 
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ehiscence, do his" eng, n. Bot. 
deelt of an organ in ascordance 
sof E ructure, as the opening of the 
Capsule or the cells of anthers, 

jn ; dehiscent? de-his'ent, a. Bot. open- 
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v.t. [L. dehortor—de, and | de, down, and latus, part. of fero, to bear.] 
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hortor, to advise.] To dissuade; to exhort 
against.—Dehortation, dé-hor-tá'shon, n. 
Dissuasion.—Dehortative, dö-hor’ta-tiv, a. 
Dissuasive; dehortatory. — Dehortatory, 
de-horta to-ri, a. Dissuading; belonging 
to dissuasion.—zx. A dissuasive argument 
or reason. e 

Dehumanize, dé-hü'man-iz, v.t. To deprive 
of the character of humanity; to deprive 
of tenderness or softness of feeling. 

Dehydration, dé-hi-dri’shon, n. Chem. the 
process of freeing a compound from the 
water contained in it. 

Deicide,} d@i-sid,n. [Fr. déicide— L. deus, 
God, and cardo, to slay.] The act of putting 
to death Jesus Christ, our Saviour; one 
concerned in putting Christ to death. 

Deictic, dik'tik, a. (Gr. deiktikos, serving 
to show, from deiknymi, to show.] Logic, 
direct; by direct argument: applied to 
reed mercem f dik'ti-kal-li, adv. 

irectly. 

Deify, dei-fi, v.t. — deified, deifying. [L. 
deus, a god, and facio, to make.] To make 
n god of; to exalt to the rank of a deity; 
to enroll among deities; to treat as an ob- 
ject of supreme regard; to praise or revere 
ns a deity; to make godlike; to elevate 
spiritually. — Deific, Deifical, dö-ifik, de- 
ifi-kal, a. Making divine; god-making.— 
Deification, d@if-i-ka’shon, n. The act of 
deifying. — Detfier, Deifyer, döi-fi-cr, n. 
One that deifies. — Deiform, dé'i-form, a. 
Of a godlike form. — Deiformity,! dei, 
for'mi-ti, n. The quality of being deiform. 

Deign, dán, pt (Fr. daigner, from L. 
dignor, to think worthy, from dignus, 
worthy,whenco dignity, &c.] To vouchsafe; 
to condescend : generally followed by an 
infinitive.—v.t. To think worthy of accep- 
tance (Shak.)1; to grant or allow. 

Deinornis, Deinosaur, Deinotherium, Dix- 
ORNIS, DINOSAUR, dr, 

Deiparous,? dc-ip'a-rus, a. [L. deus, a god, 
and pario, to bring forth.] Bearing or 
iringing forth a god: applied to the Virgin 

ary. 

Deism, döizm, n. [Fr. déisme, from L. Deus, 
God. Deity.) The doctrine or creed of a 
deist,—Deist, d@ist, n. [Fr. déíste.] One 
who believes in the existence of a God or 
supreme being but denies revealed re- 
ligion, basing his belief on the light of 
nature and reason. .. The term deist gener- 
ally implies a certain antagonism to Chris- 
tianity; while the similar term theist is ap- 
plied to Christians, Jews, Mohammedans 
and all believers in one god, being o posed 
to atheist or pantheist.—Deistic, Deistical, 
dö-is’tik, dé-is'ti-kal, a. Pertaining to 
deism or to deists; embracing or contain- 
ing deism.—Delstically, dé-is ti-kal-li, adv. 
In a deistical manner. 

Deity, dc'i-ti,n. [L.L. deitas, the Godhead, 
divine nature, from L. Deus, God, akin to 
Gr. Zeus (genit. Dios), the supreme divi- 
nity; L. Diespiter, Jupiter, and dies, a day; 
Skr. deva, a god; W. Duw, God, dyw, day; 
Gael, and Ir, dia, God; Tiw, the A. Sax. 
god whose name appears in Tuesday; all 
from a root implying brightness.) God- 
head; divinity; the Supreme Being, or in- 
finite self-existing Spirit; God; a fabulous 
god or goddess; a divinity. `, 3 

Deject, dé-jekt’, v.t. [L. dejicio, dejectum 
—de, down, and jacio, to throw; seen also 
in abject, eject, jet, jut, &c.] To cast down; 
to depress the spirits of; to dispirit, dis- 
courage, dishearten.—Dejected dé-jek’ted, 
p. and a. Downeast; depressed; sad; sor- 
rowful.—Dejectedly, dé-jck’ted-li, adv. In 
n dejected manner; sadly; heavily.— De- 

jectedness, de-jek'ted-nes, n. Dejection, 
—Dejection, dé-jek'shon, n. The state of 
being downcast; — of mind; mel- 
aucholy; lowness of spirits occasioned by 
grief or misfortune.—Dejecta, dé-jek'ta, 
a.pl. Droppiugs; castings; excrement. 

Dejeüner, dä-zhü-nä, n. [Er from de, priv., 
and jeiner, L.jejunare,to fast.] Dreakfast; 
the morning meal; luncheon. > 

Delaine, dé-lin’, n. [Er. de, of, and laine, 
L. lana, wool.] A muslin made originally 
of wool, afterwards more commonly of a 
mixed fabric, generally cotton and wool, 
and used chiefly as a printing cloth. 

Delation, dé-li’shon, n. [L. delatio, from 
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Law, accusation; act of charging with a 
crime; information against. : 

Delay, de-là', v.t. [Fr. délai, It. dilata, de- 
lay from L. dilatus, put off—dis, apart, 
and latua, pp. of fero, to carry.] To pro- 
long the time of doing or proceeding with; 
to put off; to defer; to retard; to stop, 
detain, or hinder for a time; to restrain 
the motion of. — v.i. To linger; to move 
slowly; to stop fora time,—n. A lingering; 
a putting off or deferring; procrastination; 
protraction; hindrance, — Delayer, dé-li’- 
ér,n. One who delays,— Delayingly, dö- 
là'inz-li, adv. In a manner so as to delay. 
Delectable, de-lek'ta-bl, a. [L. delectabilis, 
from delectare, to delight. Deiiaur.] De 
liehtful; highly pleasing; affording great 
joy or pleasure, ⸗ clectableness, dc-lek'ta- 
l-nes, n Delightfulness. — Delectably, 
dé-lek'ta-bli, adv. In a delectable man- 
ner; delightfully.—Delectation, dé-lek-ta’- 

shon, x. A giving delight; delight. 

Delegate, del’c-güt, v.£.—delegated, delegat- 
ing. [L. delego, delegatum—de, and lego, 
to send as an ambassador. Lesate.] To 
depute; to send on an embassy; to send 
with power to act as a representative; to 
intrust, commit, or deliver to another's 
care and management (power, an affair). — 
n. A person appointed and sent by another 
or by others, with powers to transact busi- 
ness as his or their representative; a de- 

mty; a commissioner; a representative,— 
elegation, del-c-gá'shon, n. The act of 
delegating; appointment to act as deputy; 
a person or body of persons deputed to 
nct for another or for others, 

Delete, deier, vt. (L. deleo, deletum, to 
blot out, to destroy.) To blot out; to erase; 
to strike or mark out, as with a pen, pen- 
cil, &c. — Deletion dé-le’shon, n. LL. de- 
letio.] The act of deleting; an erasure; à 
passage deleted. ` 

Deleterious, dé-lé-t@ri-us, a. [L.L. deleteri- 
us, from Gr. délétérios, noxious, from dé- 
Icomai, to injure.] Having the quality of 
destroying life; noxious; poisonous; in- 

urious; pernicious. 

elf, Delft, delf, delft, n. Earthenware, 
covered with enamel or white glazing in 
imitation of chinaware or porcelain, made 

A Delft, in Holland; glazed carthenware 
clisnes, 


Delian, dé‘li-an,a. Of or pertaining to 


Delos, a small island in the Zeen Seo. 
the birthplace of Apollo, and the seat x. 
one of his most famous temples. 


Deliberate, de-lib'ér-àt, v.i. — deliberated, 


deliberating. (UL. delibero, deliberatum—de, 

and libro, to weigh, from libra, a ce; 

akin level.) To weigh consequences or re- è 
sults in the mind previous to action; to 

pause and consider; to ponder, refl 

cogitate, or debate with one’s self. — De- 
liberate, de-lib/er-ät, a. Weighing facts 

and arguments with a view to a choice or 
decision; carefully considering probable 
consequences; slow in s pi md formed 

with deliberation; well advi or con- 
sidered; not sudden or rash; not hasty.— 
Deliberately, dö-lib’er-ät-li, adv. In a de- 
liberate manner; with careful consider- 

ation; not hastily or rashly.—Deliberate- 

ness, dö-lib’er-ät-nes, n. The state or qua- 

lity of being deliberate. — Deliberation, 
de-liWer-a"shon, n. [L. deliberatio.] The 

nct of deliberating; careful consideration; 

mature reflection; mutual discussion an 
examination of thereasons for and against 

s measure the BO Et. hot y Or ERE 

thing coolly or without hu - 

—— — Deliberative, delib’er-i-tiv. a. 
Pertaining to deliberation; p ng or 
acting by deliberation or discussion; hav- 

ing or conveying a right or power to de- 
liberate or discuss, — Deliberatively, dt- 
liveratiri, adv. By deliberation. 


Delicate, deli-knt, a. (Fr. délicat, L. de- 
licalus, from delicia, delight, del to 
allure — de, a w gently; 


nd lacio 
akin delight, delectable.] Pleasing to a cul- 
tivated tastes refinedly agreeable; dainty; 
of a fine texture; fine; soft; smooth; ten- 
der; sensitive; ly injured; nut capable 
of standing rough hand ng;nice;accurate; 
light or softly tinted; slender; minute; 
peculiarly sensitive to beaut, , harmony, 
or their opposites; refined manner; 
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te; nice.—Delicately, deli-kät-li, ado. 
na delicate manner; with nice regard 

to propriety and the feelings of others; 
tenderly; daintily; luxuriously.—Delicate- 
ness, deli-kát-nes, n. The state of being 
delicate. — Delicacy, del'i-ka-si, n. The 
quality of being delicate or highly pinang 
to the taste or some other sense; fineness; 
emoothness; softness; tenderness; slender- 
ness; that which is pleasing to the senses; 
aan refined taste or judgment; nicety. 
—Delicious, dé-lish’us, a. |Fr. delicicux, 
from L. delicia, delight.) Highly pleasing 
to the taste; most sweet or grateful to 
the senses; affording exquisite pleasure; 
charming; delightful; entrancing. — Deli- 
ciously, de-lish'us-li, ade. In a delicious 
manner; exquisitely; delightfully.—Deli- 
ciousness, de-lish'usnes, n. The quality 
of being delicious. - 

Delight, dc-lit', v.t. [O.E. delite, from O.Fr. 
deliter, deleiter, from I. delecto, to de- 
light. from delicio, to allure. DELICATE.) 

o affect with great pleasure; to please 
highly; to give or afford high satisfac- 
tion or joy. — r.i. To have or take great 
pleasure; to be greatly pleased or rejoiced 
(to delight in a thing).—n. A high degree 
of pleasure or satisfaction of mind; joy; 
rapture; that which gives great leasure; 
the canse of joy; charm. — Delighted, dt- 
li'ted, a. Experiencing delight; over- 

ed.—Delightedly, dé-li'ted-li, adv. In 
a delighted manner; with delight. — De- 
lightful, de-lit'ful a. Giving delight; 
highly pleasing; charming; exquisite; 
delicivus. Delightfully, de-lit'ful-lt, adv. 
In a delightful manner; charmingly; ex- 
quisitely. — Delightfulness, dc-lit ful-nes, 

n. The eM rof being delightful.—De- 
lightless,dc-litles,a. Aflordinz no pleasure 
or delight; cheerless. — Delightsome,} dë- 
lit'sum, a. Delightful.—Delightsomely, t 
dé-lit'sum-li, adv. In a delightful manner, 

tsomeness, dö-lit’sum-nes, n. De- 
lizhtfulness. 
nit, dc-lim'it, pt To mark or settle 
distinctly the limits of. — Delimitation, 
déc-lim'i-tà"shon, n. The act of delimiting; 
the fixing or settling of limits or boun- 


Delinquency, d@-ling’kwen-si,n. [L. delin- 
1a, a fault, from delinquo, toabandon, 
l, omit duty—de, out, and linguo, to 
leave.) Failure or omission of duty; a 
fault; a misdeed; an offence.—Delinquent, 
dé-ling’kwent, a. Failing in duty; ofend- 
ing by neglect of duty. — Delinquent, d- 
ling’kwent, n. One who fails to perform 
his duty; one guilty of a delinquency; an 
offender: a culprit; a malcfactor. — De- 
ech ah fe d@-ling’kwent-li, adv. So as to 
n duty. 

Dellquate,! del'i-kwāt, nt and 5 d L. reve 
o, deliquatum—de, down, and liquo, 
melt. Liquip.}] To melt or be dissolved; 
to deliquesce. — Deliquation,t del-i-kwä’- 

shon, n. A melting. _ 

Deliquesce, del-i-kwes', 9. deliguesced, de- 
ng. [L.delíquesco—de and liquesco,to 
to become liquid. Ltqvip.] 

ually and become liquid by nt- 
and AT recepere atha 
as certain salts, acids, and a — 

Deliquescence, del-i-kwes'ens, n. The prò- 


uesce. — Deliquiation, dt- 


thon, =. ucscence.— Deliquium, d- 1 
flowi in n. The act of deluding; a misleading o 
RN UP Sowing dd DEER | the mind; false impression or belief; illu- 
or in the air or in a moist | sion; error or mistake pro g from 
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melting or maudlin mood of mindf. _. 

Delirium, dé-liri-um, n. [L., from deliro, 
to draw the furrow awry in ploughing, to 

_ deviate from the straight line, hence te be 
crazy, to rave—de, from, and lira, a fur- 
row.] A temporary disordered state of the 
mental faculties occurring during illness, 
either of a febrile or of an exhausting na- 
ture; Violent excitement; wild enthusi- 
asm; mad rapture. — Delirium tremens 
(tró'men?), an affection of the brain which 
arises from the inordinate and protracted 
use of ardent spirits. — Delirious, de-lir'i- 
us, a. Affected with delirium; light- 
headed; disordered in intellect; crazy; rav- 
ing; frenzied; characterized by, or proceed- 
ing from, delirium. — Deliriously, dé-liri- 
us-li, adv. In a delirious manncr.—Deli- 
riousness, de-liri-us-nes,:. The state of 
being delirious; delirium. : 

Delitescence, Delitescency, del-i-tes’ens, 
del-i-tes’en-si, n. [L. delitescens, ppr. of 
delitesco, to lie hid—de, and latesco, from 
lateo, to lie hid.] The state of being con- 
cealed; latent, or not active or manifest. — 
Delitescent, del-i-tesent, a. Being latent 
or net active. ; 

Deliver, de-liv'ér, pt [Pr. délivrer, from 
L.L. delibero, to set free — L. de, from, 
libero, to free, from liber, free, whence also 
liberal, liberate.) To release, as from re- 
straint; to set at liberty; to free; to rescue 
or save; to transfer, hand over, or commit 
(a letter, a person to enemies); to surren- 
der, yield, give up, resign: often followed by 
up; to disburden of a child; to utter, pro- 
nounce, speak (a sermon, address, &c./; to 
dircet, send forth, or discharge (a blow, a 
broadside).—Deliverable, de-liver-a-bl, a. 
Capable of being delivered.—Deliverance, 
d@-livér-ans, n. The act of delivering; in 
modern usage most commonly release or 
rescue, as from captivity, oppression, dan- 
ger, &c., delivery being used in other 
senses, — Deliverer, dé-liv'ér-ór, n. Ono 
who delivers; one who releases or rescues; 

a preserver; a saviour. —Delivery, dé-liv’- 

ér-i, n. The act of delivering; release; 

rescue, as from slavery, restraint, oppres- 
sion, or danger; the act of handing over 
or transferring; surrender; a giving up; 

a giving or passing from one to another; 

specifically, the distribution of letters, &c., 

from a post-office to a district or districts; 

utterance; pronunciation, or manner of 
speaking; childbirth. 

Dell, del,n. [Dauer] A small narrow val- 
ley between hills or rising grounds; a 
ravine. 

Delphian, Delphic, dcl'fi-an, del'fik, a. Re- 
lating to Delphi, a town in Greece, and to 
the celebrated oracle of that place; hence, 
oracular; inspired. 

Delphine, del'fin, a. [L. delphinus, a dol- 
phin.] Pertaining to the dolphin, a genus 
of fishes; pertaining to the Dauphin of 
France, a term applied to a set of Latin 
classics prepared for the use of the son of 
Louis XIV. 

Delta, del'ta, n. The name of the Greek 
letter 4, answering to the English D; the 
island formed by the alluvial deposits be- 
tween the mouths of the Nile, from its 
resemblance in shape to this letter; any 
similar alluvial tract at the mouth of a 
river.—Deltafication,t del'ta-fi-ka”shon, n. 
The process of forminga deltaat the mouth 
of a river.—Deltaic, del-ti'ik, a. Relating 
to or like a delta.— Deltoid, del'toid, a. 
Resembling tho Greek A; triangular; bot. 
expressing the shape of a leaf; anat. ap- 

ped to a muscle of the shoulder. ` 
elude, dc-lad', v.t£.—delwled, deluding. [L. 
deludo—de, and ludo, to play, lulus, sport, 

whence also ludicrous, elude, illusion, &c.] 
T'o cause to entertain foolish or erroneous 
notions; to impose on; to befool; to lead 
from truth or into error; to mislead; to 

guile; to cheat: often rejl. (to delude 
one’s self with vain hopes). — Deludable, 
dö-lü’da-bl, a. Liable to be imposed on. 

—Deluder, dé-lü^dér,n. One who deludes; 

a deceiver; an impostor; one who holds 

out false pretences.—Delusion, dé-10’zhon 


place; a liquid state; a swoon or faint; a 


DEMEAN 


false views; the state of being deluded or 
misled. — Delusive, de-lü'siv, a. Apt to 
delude; tending to mislead the mind; de- 
ceptive; beguiling.—Delusively, de-lü'siv- 
li, adv. In a delusive manner.—Delusive- 
ness, dc-lü'siv-nes, n, The quality of be- 
ing delusive. — Delusory, dé-lü'so-ri, a. 
Apt to deceive; deceptive. 

Deluge, del'üj, n. [Fr. déluge, from L. dil- 
uvium, a flood, a deluge—di for dis, asun- 
der, away, and lwo=/lavo, to wash; akin 
lave, ablution, sol An inundation; a 
flood; but specifically, the great flood or 
overilowing of the earth by water in the 
days of Noah; anything resembling an 
inundation; anything that overwhelms, 
as a great calamity.—v.t. deluged, delug- 
ing. To overtlow, as with water; to inun- 
date; to drown; to overwhelm. 

Delve, delv, v.t.—delved, delving. JA. Sax, 
del fan = D. delven, to dig; probably con- 
nected with dell, a dale, Fris. dollen, to 
dig.) To turn up with a spade; to dig— 
v.i. To dig: to labour with the spade.— 
Delver, del'vér, n. One who delves, 

Demagnetization, dé-mag’net-i-za"shon, n. 
The act or process of depriving of mag- 
netic or of mesmeric intluence.—Demag.- 
netize, dé-mag'ne-tiz, pt To deprive of , 
magnetic polarity or free from mcemeric 
influence. 

Demagoguo, dem'a-gog, n. [Gr. dema 
— démos, the people, and agógos, a leader, 
from agó, to lead.) A leader of the people; 

a person who sways the people by his ora- 
tory; generally, an unprincipled factious 
orator; one Who acquires influence with 
the populace by pandering to their preju- 
dices or playing on thoir ignorance.— 

Demagogic, Demagogical, CC i 
dem-a-goji-kal,a. Relating to or like a 
demagogue; factious,—Demagogism, Dem- 
agogueism, dem'a-gog-izm, n. The prac- 
tices and principles of a demagogue. 

Demain, a. DEMESNE. 

Demand, dé-mand', pi [Fr. demander, 
from L. demando, in its late sense of tode- 
mand, the opposite of mando, to commit 
to, lit. to put into one's hand, from manus, 
the hand, and do, to give; akin man- 
date, command.) To claim or seek as due 
by right (to demand a thing of a person); 
to ask or claim generally (a price, a re- 
ward); to ask (a thing) by authority; to 
question authoritatively (O.T.); to re- 
quire as necessary or useful; to necessitate 
(a task demands industry).—v.i. To make 
a demand; to inquire; to ask.—n, An ask- 
ing for or claim made by virtue of a right 
or supposed right to the thing TS. an 
asking or request with authority; the ask- 
ing or requiring of a price for goods offered 
for sale; question; interrogation; the 
calling for in order to purchase (there is 
no demand for the goods).—Jn demand, in 
request; much sought after or courted 
(goods are in demand, his company is in 
great demand). — On demand, on being 
claimed; on presentation (a bill payab 
on demand).--Demandable,dc-man'da-bl,a. 
That may be demanded, claimed, asked 
for, or required.—Demander, dé-man'dér, 
n. One who demands, 

Demarcation, dé-mür-ka'shon, m. [Fr. dé- 
marcation— de, down, and marquer, to 
mark. Mank.] The act or procers 
marking oil, or of defining the limits or 
boundaries of anything; reparation; 
tinction. Also written Demarkation.— 
Demarcate,i dé-miirkit, v.t. To mark the 
limits or boundaries of. 

Dematerinlize, dt-ma-té’ri-al-iz, ot To 
—* of material qualities or character- 
istics. 

Deme, dtm, n. [Gr. démoa.] A subdivision 
of ancient Attica and of modern Greece; 
n township. 

Demean, dé-mén’, v.t. [Fr. démener, for- 
merly to behave—de, intens., and mener, 
to lead, to manage, from L. minare, to 
drive with threats, from mina, a threat, 
whence also menace, minatory.] To 
have; to carry; to conduct: 
confusion with the adj. mean the worl 
is also sometimes used in senso of to 
oe degrade [onos alt). Demenan 
múncr, n. ‘haviour, especially ag re- 
gards air or carriage of the peraon, coul: 
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— &c.; carriage; deportment; con- 
c 


u 

Demented, dé-men'ted, a. [L. demens, de- 
mentis, out of one’s mind—de, out of, and 
mens, the mind.] Infatuated; mad; in- 
sane; crazy.—Dementia, dé-men'shi-a, n. 
[L.] A form of insanity in which uncon- 
nected and imperfectly defined ideas chase 
each other rapidly through the mind. 
emerit, de-merit, n. [Fr. démérite—de, 
and mérite, merit. Mexrır.] Desert, or 
what one merits (Shak.)}; the opposite or 
absence of merit; that which is blamable 
or punishable in moral conduct; vice or 


me. 
Demesmerize, dt-mez'mér-iz, v.t. To re- 
lieve from mesmeric intluence, 
emesne, Demain, de-mán', n. [O.Fr. de- 
maine, domaine, from L. dominus, a lord; 
akin dame, damsel, dominate, &c.] An 
estate in land; the land adjacent to a 
manor-house or mansion kept in the pro- 
rietor's own hands, as distinguished from 
ands held by his tenants. AA 
Domi, dem’i, [Fr. demi, from L. dimidius 
half—di for dis, and medius, the middle. } 
A prefix signifying half. The hyphen is 
not always inserted in all these words.— 
Demi-bastion, dem'i-bas-ti-on, x. Fort. a 
bastion that has only one face and one 
flank, — Demi-cadence, dem’i-kä-dens, n. 
Mus. an imperfect cadence, or one that 
falls on any other than the koy-noto.— 
Demi-devil, dem’i-dev-il,n. Half a devil; 
one partaking of the diabolic nature.— 
Demi god, dem'i-zod, 2. Half a god; an 
inferior deity; one partaking partly of the 
divine part d of the human nature.— 
Demi-luno, dem/i-lün, 2. Fort. an out- 
work consisting of two faces and two little 
flanks, constructed to cover the curtain 
and shoulders of the bastion. — Demi- 
monde, dem'i-moñd, n. (Er monde, the 
world, society.) Persons only half acknow- 
edged in society; women that live as 
adies of wealth but whose character is 
equivocal; courtesans.—Demi-rep, dem’i- 
rep,n. [A contr. for demi-reputation.] A 
woman of doubtful reputation or suspi- 
cious chastity.—Demi-semiquaver, dein'i- 
sem-i-kwü-vér,n. Jus, the half of a semi- 
quaver, or one-fourth of a quaver.—Demi- 
volt, dem'i-volt, n. A kind of leap or cur- 
vet of a horso.—Demi-wolf, dem’‘i-wulf, n. 
A cross between a wolf and a dog. [Shak.] 
Demijohn, dem'i-jon, n. [Fr. damegeanne, 
from Ar. damagan, from Damaghan, a 
town in Khorassan once famous for its 
glass-works.] A pus vessel or bottle with 
a large body and small neck, inclosed in 
wicker-work. = e 
Demise. dó-miz', n. [Lit. a laying off or 
aside, from Fr. démettre—de, L. dis, aside, 
and mettre, to put, L. mitto, to send.) The 
death of a person, especially of a person of 
distinction; decease: used with possessives; 
law, a conveyance or transfer of an estate 
by lease or will.—v.t.—demised, demising. 
Law, to transfer or convey, as an estate; 
to bequeath; to grant by will.—Demisable, 
de-miza-bl, a. Capable of being demised, 
Demit, dö-mit’, v.t. — deinitted, demitting, 
L. demitto—de, down, and mitto, to send.] 
o lay down formally, as an oflice; to re- 
sign; to relinquish; to transfer. — Demis- 
sion, dé-mi'shon, n. The act of demitting; 
a laying down office; resignation; trans- 
ference. > 
e, Demiurgus, dé'mi-érj, dó'mi-eér- 
gus, m. (Gr. Belange, from démos, the 


ator; 
Gnosti 


tae.) To disarm and dis 
miss (troops) home; 
te land. Demonist geen a 
‘Democracy. UM act of demobilizing. 
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Demonetize, dö-mon’e-tiz, v.t. To deprive 


Demonstrate, di-mon strit, v.t. — demon- 


sentative institutions; inacollectivesense, 
the ople or populace, especially the 
popu ace regarded as rulers.—Democrat, 

emocratist, dem’ö-krat, dé-mok'ra-tist, 
n. One who adheres to democracy.— 
Democratic, Democratical, dem-5-kravik, 
dem-5-krati-kal, a. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of democracy.—Democrati- 
cally,dem-ö-krat'i-kal-li, adv. Ina demo- 
cratical manner.—Democratize,t dé-mok’- 
ratiz v.t. To render democratic. 1 

Demogorgon, dé-mo-gorgon, n. [Gr. dai- 
món, a demon, and gorgos, terrible.) A 
mysterious divinity in classical or anctent 
mythology, viewed as an object of terror 
rather than of — [Mil.] 

Demoiselle, de-mwn-zel, n. (Er, DAMSEL.] 
A young lady; a damsel; a bird, the Nu- 
midian crane, so called from its graceful- 
ness and symmetry of form. 

Demolish, dé-mol'ish, v.t. [Fr. démolir, dé- 
molissant, from L. demolior—de, priv., and 
molior, to build, from moles, mass, whence 
molecule.) To throw or pull down; to raze; 
to destroy, as a structure or artificial con- 
struction; to ruin.—Demolisher, dé-mol’- 
ish-ér, n. One who demolishes.—Demoli- 
tion, dem--lish'on, n. The act ofglemol- 
ishing; destruction; ruin. 

Demon, dé'mon, n. [L. damon, from Gr. 
daimón, a spirit, evil or good, from a root 
meaning to know.) A mais orimmatcrial 
being, holding a middle place between 
men and the celestial deities of the pa- 
gans; an evil or malignant spirit; a 
devil; a very wicked or cruel person.— 
Demoniac, Demoniacal, dé-mó'ni-ak, dt- 
mö-ni'a-kal, a. Pertaining to demons or 
evil spirits; influenced by demons; pro- 
duced by demons or evil spirits; extremely 
wicked or cruel.—Demoniac, dö-mö’ni-ak, 
n. A human being possessed by a demon. 
—Demoniacally, de-ınö-ni’a-kal-li, adv. In 
a demoniacal manner. — Demonian,t dé- 
mó'ni-an,a. Having the characteristics 
of a demon. [Mi] — Demonism, de'mon- 
izm, n. The belief in demons.—Demonist, 
dé'mon-ist, n. A worshipper of or believer 

m demons,—Demonize, de'mon-iz, pt. To 
render demoniacal or diabolical; to con- 

trol by a demon. — Demonology, «dc-mo- 

nol'o-ji,n. A treatise on evil spirits and 
ier agency, or knowledge regarding 
em. 


of standard value, as money; to withdraw 

from circulation, — Demonetization, d- 

— n. The act of demone- 
izing. 


strated, demonstrating. [L. demonstro— 
de, intens.,and monstro, to show, from mon- 
strum,a portent, a monster.] To point out 
with perfect clearness; to show clearly; to 
make evident; to exhibit; to exhibit the 
parts of when dissected, as of a dead body; 
to show or prove to be certain; to prove be- 
yond the possibility of doubt. — Demon- 
strable, di-mon'stra-bl, a. Capable of be- 
ing demonstrated, proved, or exhibited.— 
Demonstrableness, Demonstrability, dt- 
mon ‘stra-bl-nes, dé-mon'stra-bil"i-ti, n. 
The state or quality of being demonstra- 
ble.—Demonstrably, dé-mon'stra-bli, adv. 
In a manner so as to preclude doubt.— 
Demonstration, dem-on-stri’shon, n. The 
act of demonstrating; an exhibition; a 
manifestation; an outward show; the act 
of exhibiting proof beyond the possibil- 
ity of doubt; a proof by logical or ma- 
thematical reasoning; the exhibition of 

arts dissected for the study of ana- 

my; milit, an operation, such as the 
massing of men at a certain point, per- 
formed for the purpose of deceiving the 
enemy respecting the measures which it 
is intended to employ against him.— 
Demonstrative, dé-inon'stra-tiv, a. Serv- 
ing to demonstrate; showing or proving 
by certain evidence; invincib y conclusive; 
characterized hy or given to the strong 
exhibition of anv feeling: outwardly ex- 
pressive of feelings or emotions.—Demon- 
atrative pronoun, one that clearly indicates 
the object to which it refers, as this man, 
that La ee - 
stra-tiv-li, adv. In a demonstra - 
ner; by demonstration; with proof which 
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cannot be questioned; with the energetic 
outward exhibition of fecling. — Demon- 
strativeness, dé-mon'stra-tiv-nes, n, Qua- 
lity of being demonstrative.—Demonstra- 
tor, dem'on-strá-tér, n. One who demon- 
strates; especially, one who exhibits the 
arts of dead bodies when dissected. 
emoralize, dé-mor'a-liz, v.t.—demoratized, 
demoralizing. [Prefix dz, priv., and snoral.] 
o corrupt or undermine the morals of; 
to destroy or lessen the effect of mo: 
principles on; to render corrupt in morals; 
milit. to deprive (troops) of courage and 
self-reliance, to render them distrustful 
and hopeless.—Demor tion, dé-mor’a- 
li-zà"shon, n. The act of demoralizing; the 
state of being. E 

Demos, dé'mos, n. [Gr.] The common 
people; the populace.—Demotic, de-mot'ik, 
a. (Gr. déinotikos.] Pertaining to the com- 
mon people; popular; applied to the ordi- 
nary alphabet of ancient Egypt, as con- 
tradistinguished from that used by the 
priestly caste, called the hieratic. 

Demulcent, de-mul'sent, a. [L. demulcens, 
demulcentis, ppr. of demuleco, to stroke 
down—de, down, and mulego, to stroke, to » 
soften.] Softening; mollifying; lenient.— 

n. Any medicine which lessens the eflects 

of irritation, as gums and other mucila- 
ginous substances. 

Demur, de-=mér, v.t.—demurred, demurring. 

(Fr. demeurer, to delay, to stay, from L. 
demorari—de, and mora, delay.] To pause 
in uncertainty; to hesitate; to have or to 
state scruples or difficulties; to object hesi- 
tatingly; to take exceptions; law, to stop 
at any point in the pleadings.—n. Stop; 
pause; hesitation as to the propriety of 
proceeding; suspense of proceeding or de- 
cision; exception taken; objection stated. 
—Demurrable, dé-mur'a-bl, a. Capable of 
being or liable to be demurred to, — De- 
murrage, dö-muräj,n. The time during 
which a vessel is detained by the freighter 
beyond that originally stipulated, in load- 
ing or unloading; the compensation which 
the freighter has to pay for such delay or 
detention; applied also to detention of 
railway wagons, &c,—Demurrer, dé-mur'- 

ér, 1, One who demurs; law, à stop at 

some point in the pleadings, and a resting 

of the decision of the cauze on that point; 

an issue on matter of law. 

Demure, dé-mür', a. [From Fr. de maurs, 
of manners, having manners, from L. 
mores, manners, whence moral, £c.] Af- 
fectedly modest or coy; making a show of 
gravity or decorousness; grave or reserved. 
consciously and intentionally.—Demurely, 
d2-mürli, ado. Ina demure manner; wit 

a show of solemn gravity. — Demurene 

dö-mür'nes, n. The state or quality 

beinz demure; gravity of countenancereal 

or affected, R 

Demy, dé-mi',n. [Fr. demi, half.] A par- 
ticular size of paper: printing demy mea- 

sures generally 22 inches by 174, writing 
20 inches by 154, drawing 22 inches by 17; 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, a term now 
equivalent to scholar in other colleges. 

Den, den,n. [A.Sax. denn, a cave or lurking: 
place; akin denu, E. dene, a valley.) 
eave or hollow place in the earth; a cave, 
pit, or subterranean recess, used for con- 
cealment, shelter, protection, or security; 
any squalid place of resort or residence; a 
dell wooded hollow, or ravine (Scotch, but 
used also in English place-names). 
Denarius, dé-ná' ri-us, n. [L., from decem, 
ten.) An ancient Roman silver coin worth 
10 asses or 10 Ibs. of copper originally, and 


latterly equivalent to about 73d. English 
money.—Denary, dé'na-ri, a. ontaining 


ten; tenfold; proceeding by tens. 

Denationalize, de-na’shon-al-iz, vt. To 
divest of national character or rights.— 
Denati tion, dé-na'shon - al- i-zà"- 
shon, n. The act of denationalizing. 

Denatur: , de-nat'Q-ra-liz, v.t. To render 
unnatural; to alienate from nature; to 
deprive x naturalisation = acq citi- 

na n a foreign co 2 

e orm, den'dri-form, a. (Gr. dendron, 
a tree.) Having the form or appearance 
of n trec.—Dendrite, den'drit, n. A stone 
or mineral, on or in which are re- 
sembling shrubs, trees, or mosses, the ap- 
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Resembling a 
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windows. — De 
drit'ik, den-drit’i-kal, a. 
tree; tree-like; marked by 
ping erue moss, &c,—Dendroid, Den. 
droidal, den'droid, den-droi'dal, a. Re- 
sembling a small tree or shrub.—Dendro- 
lite, den'dro-lit, n. A petrified or fossil 
shrub, plant, or part of a plant.—Dendrol- 
or. den-drol’o-ji, n. The natural history 
of trees.—Dendrologist, den-irol’o-jist, n. 
One versed in dendrology.—Dendrometer, 
den-drom’e-tér, n. An instrument of vari- 
ous forms for measuring the height and 
diameter of trees. . 
Dene, den, n. LA. Sax. denu. Dex.) A 
dell or valley: often used as an ending of 
gran [Sp.] A febrile epi 
engue, den Ms p. A Tebri ppi- 
demic — the East and West Indics, 
with symptoms resembling those of scar- 
let fever and rheumatism combine 
Denial, Denier Under Deny. : 
Denier,? den'i-ér. [Pro from L. denarius 
(which sec).] An old French copper coin, 
the twelfth part of a sou. [Shak] _ 
Denitrate, deni’trat, vt. To set nitric 
acid free from. — Denitration, dé-ni-tra’- 
rhon, n. A disengaging of nitric acid.— 


Denitrify, denit'ri-fi, v.t. To deprive of, 


nitre. 
Denizen, den'i-zn, n. [O.Fr. deinzein, one 
living within a city, from deins, dens, Fr. 
dans, in, within, a contr. of L. de intus 
from within, and thus opposed to oreign.| 
In England, an alien who is made a sub- 
ject by the sovereign’s letters patent, hold- 
ing a middle state between an alien an 
a natural born subject; hence, a stranger 
admitted to residence and certain rights 
in a foreign country; a citizen; a dweller; 
an inhabitant. — v.£. To make a denizen. 
enization, 
making one a denizen.—D dp, den'- 
i-zn-ship, n. State of being a denizen. | 
Denominate, dö-nom’i-nät, pi —denomi- 
nated, denominating. [L. denomino — de, 
intens., and nomino, to nominate.] To give 
a name or epithet to; to name, call, style, 
or designate. — Denomination, dé-nom 'i- 
ná"shon, n. Theact of naming; a name or 
o: n class, society, or collection 
of individuals called by the same name; 
a religious sect. — Denominational, dē- 
nom’i-nä”shon-al, a. Pertaining to or 
characterizing a denomination; pertaining 
to — religious denominations or 
bodies. — Denominationalsm, dé-nom’i- 
n&à"shon-alizm, n. A denominational or 
class spirit; adherence or devotion to a 
denomination; the principle or system of 
religious sects having each their own 
schools. — Denominationally, de-nom'i- 
n&"shon-al-li, adv. By denomination or 
sect. — Denominative, dé-nom'i-ni-tiv, a. 
Giving or conferring n name or distinct 
appellation.—n. That which has the charac- 
ter of a denomination; gram.a verb formed 
from a noun or an adjective. —Denomi- 
natively, de-nom'i-nà-tiv-li, adv. By de- 
nomination.— Denominator, dé-nom‘i-nii- 
tér, n. One who or that which denomi- 
nates; the number placed below the line 
in vulgar fractions, showing into how 
parts the integer is divided. 
Denote, de-nöt’, v.t.—denoted, denoting. [L. 
denoto, to mark, to point out, to denote— 
de, intens., and noto, to mark. from nota, 
a mark.] Tosignify by a visible sign; to 
indicate, mark, or stand for; to be the 
name of or express; to be the sign or 
symptom of; to show; to indicate. e Syn. 
under Conxore.—Denotable, dc-no'ta-bl,a. 
That may be denoted or marked.—Denota- 
tion, de-no-ta'shon, n. [L. denotatio.] The 
act of denoting or marking off; what any 
word or sign denotes. — Denotative, dé- 
nö'ta-tiv, a. Having power to denote. 
ement, de-né’mon, n. [Fr., from 
nowr, to untie — de, priv., and nouer, to 
tie, from L. nodus, a knot.] The windin 
up or DE of a plot, as of a novel, 
drama, &c.; the solution of any mystery; 
Que ius, as of any course of conduct; tho 


Denounce, de-noung‘, v.t. — denounced, de- 
nowncing. |Fr. dénoncer, from L. denun- 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; mt, met, her; 






den-i-zi’shon,n. The act of 
enize 






pine, pin; 


tiare—de, and nuntiare, to declare, nuntiua, 
n messenger; seen also in announce, pro- 
nounce, renounce.) To declare solemuly; 
to proclaim in a threatening manner; to 
announce or declare, as à threat; to 
threaten; to inform against; to accuse.— 
Denouncement, t dé-nouns'ment, n. The 
act of denouncing; denunciation. — De- 
nouncer, ddö-noun’ecr, n. One who de- 
nounces.—Denunciate,* de-nun'shi-it, v.£. 
To denounce.—Denunciation, dé-nun'shi- 
&"shon, n. The act of denouncing; pro- 
clamation of a threat; public menace.— 
Denunciative, Denunciatory, dé-nun'shi- 
ñ-tiv, dé-nun'shi-a to-ri,a. Relating to,con- 
taining, or implying denunciation; rendy 
or prone to denounce.—Denunciator, dc- 
nuün'shi-à-tér, n. One who denounces, or 
solemnly and publicly threatens, : 

Dense, dens, a. [Fr. dense, ls. densus, thick, 
whence condense.] Having its constituent 
parts closely united; close; compact; thick; 
crass; gross; crowded. — Densely, densi, 
adv, In a dense manner; compactly.— 
Denseness, dens'nes, n. Density.— ensity, 
den'si-ti, n, [L. densitas.] The quality of 
being dense, close, or compact; closencss 
of constituent parts; compactness. 

Dent, dent, n. [A form of dint.] A mark 
made by a blow; especially, a hollow or 
depression made on the surface of a solid 
body.—v.t. To make a dent on or in. 


Dental, den'tal, a. [L. dentalis dental, from 


dens, dentis, a tooth, a word akin to E. 
tooth.] Of or pertaining to the teeth; hav- 
ing tho characteristic sound given by the 
teeth and tip of the tongue (d and £ are 
dentalletters).-n.A dental letter,asd, Zand 
th.—Dental formula,a formula forshowing 
briefly thenumberand kindsof teeth of an 
animal; thus the dental formula of cats is: 
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which signifies that they have on each sido 
of each jaw three incisors and one canine 
tooth, three premolars in the upper and 
two in the lower jaw on cach side, and be- 
hind these one true molar. — Dentate, 
Dentated, den'tát, dew'ti-ted, a, [L. den- 
tatus, toothed.] Toothed; having sharp 
teeth, with concave edges, as a leaf. — 
Dentately, den’tät-li, adv. In a dentate 
manner.—Denticle, den'ti-kl, ". [L. den- 
ticulus.] A small tooth or projecting point. 
—Dentículate, Denticulated, den-iik’0-lat, 
den-tik'ü-lüà-ted, a. Having small teeth, 
as a leaf, calyx, or seed. — Denticulation, 
den-tik'ü-là"shon, n, The state of being 
denticulate. — Denticule, den'ti-kül, n. 
Arch. The flat projecting part of a cornice, 
on which dentils are cut.—Dentiform,dcen'- 
ti-form,a. Having the form of a tooth.— 
Dentifrice, den’ ti-fris, m. dena, and 
frico, to rub.] A powder or other sub- 
stance to be used in cleaning the tecth, ns 
mlverized shells and charcoal. — Den- 

igerous, den-tij'éer-us, a. Bearing or carry- 
ing teeth. — Dentil, den'til, n. Arch. the 
name of the little cubes or square blocks 
often cut for ornament on Greek cor- 
nices, — Dentine, den'tin, n. The ivory 
tissue lying below the enamel and con- 
stituting the body of the tooth. — Denti- 
roster, den-ti-Cros'tér, n. A member of 
the Dentirostres (den-ti-ros’tréz), a sub- 
order or tribe of insessorial birds, charac- 
terized by having a notch and tooth-like 
process on each side of the upper mandible, 
and including the butcher-birds orshrikes, 
the thrushes, tits, &c. — Dentirostrate, 
Dentirostral, den-ti-ros’trät, den-ti-ros’- 
tral, a. Having a tooth-like process on 
the beak.—Dentist, den'tist, n. One who 
makes it his business to clean and extract 
teeth, repair them when discased, and re- 
place them when necessary by artificial 
ones.—Dentistic, den-tis'tik, a. Relatin 
to dentistry or adentist.—Dentistry, den’- 
tist-ri, n. The art or profession of a den- 
tist.—Dentition den-tish'on, n. [L. den- 
titio.] The breeding or cutting of teeth in 
infancy; the time of growing teeth; the 
Bystem of tceth — to an animal.— 

entold, den'toid, a. Resemoling a tooth; 


ped like a tooth.—Denture, den'tür, n. 


sha 


—— term for one or more artificial 
Denude, de-nüd', v.t.— denuded, denuding. 


tobe, tub, bull; 


note, not, müvo; 


[L. denudo—de, and nudus, naked.) To 
divest of all covering; to make bare or 
naked; to strip; to uncover or lay bare, — 
Denudation, d¿-nn-dv'shon, n. The act of 
stripping off covering; a mà ing ban geol. 
the carrying away,-by the action of run- 
ning water, of a portion of the solid 
materials of the land, by which the under- 
lying rocks are laid bare. 
Denunciate, Denunciation, Denunclator, 
&c. Under Denounce. | à 
Deny, dé-ni', v.t. — denied, denying. [Fr. 
dénier, from L. denego—de, intens., and 
nego, to say no, from nec, nor. NEGATIOS,] 
To declare not to be true; to affirm to Le 
not so; to contradict; to gainsay; to refuse 
to LIESCH not to afford; to withhold (Pro- 
vidence denies us many things); to refuse 
or neglect to acknowledge; not lo confess; 
to disavow; to disown; to reject.—To deny 
one’s self, to decline the gratification of 
appetites or desires, — To deny one's sel 
something, to nbstain from it althoug 
desiring it.—v.i. To answer in the nega- 
tive; to refuse; not to comply.—Denying- 
ly, do-ni'ing-li, adv. In a manner indicat- 
ing denial.—Denial, de-ni'al,n. The act 
of denying; contradiction; a contradicto 
statement; refusal; rejection; disownment, 
—Deniable, d@-ni‘a-bl,a. Capable of being 


denied, — Denier, dé-ni'tér, n, One who 
denies, 
Deobstruct, dé-ob-strukt’, v.t. To remove 


obstructions or impediments from; to 

clear from anything that hindors the pas- 

sage of fluids in the proper ducts of the 

body. — Deobstruent, dé-ob'stru-ent, a. 

Med. having power to clear or open the 
natural ducts of tho fluids and secretions 
of the body, as the pores, lacteals, &c.—n. 
A medicine having this effect. 

Deodand, dé'o-dand, n. [L. Deo dandus, 
to be given to God.] Law, formdan a 
personal chattel which had been the im- 
mediate occasion of the deuth of a rational 
creature (as a horse that killed a man), 
and for that reason forfeited to the king 
to be applied to pious uses. 

Deodar, dc'o-dür, n. [Skr. devadaru, that 
is, divine tree.] A kind of Indian cedar, 
closely akin to the cedar of Lebanon, yield- 
ing valuable timber, and introduced into 
Europe and elsewhere as an ornamentai 
tree. 

Deodorize, dc-o'dér-iz, v.t. —deodorized, de- 
odorizing. To deprive of odour or smell, 
especially of fetid odour resulting from 
impuritics. — Deodorizer, Deodorant, de- 
o'dér-i-zér, dé-o'dér-ant, n. That which 
deodorizes; a substance which has the 
power of destroying fetid effluvia, as chlo- 
rine, chloride of lime, &c, —Deodorization, 
dé-o dér-i-zü"shon, n. The act or process 
of deodorizing. E 

Deontology, di-on-tol'o-ji, 2. [Gr. deon, 
deontos, that which is binding or right, 
duty, and logos, discourse.] The science 
of duty; that doctrine of ethics which is 
founded on the principle of judging of 
actions by their tendency to promote 
happiness. — Deontological, de-on'to-loj”- 
i-kal, a. Relating to deontology. —De- 
ontologist, dc-on-tol'o-ist, m. One versed 
in deontology. > 

Deoxidate, Deoxidize, dč-ok'si-dāt, dč-ok'- 
si-diz, v.t. [Prefix de, priv., and oxide, or 
the first part of oxygen.] "To deprive of 
oxygen, or reduce from the state of an 
oxide; also called deoxygenate (di-ok'si- 
ge-nñt).—Deoxidation, Deoxidizement, dë- 
ok'si-dü"shon, de-ok'si-diz-ment, m. The 
act or process of reducing from the state 
of an oxide; called also deoxygenation.— 
Deoxidize, do-ok'si-diz, v.t. — deoxidised, 
deoridizing. To deoxidate. 3 
Depart, dé-pürt', v.i. (Fr. départir — de, 
and partir, to separate, PANT] To go or 
move away; to go elsewhere; to Jeavo or 
desist, as from a practice; to forsake, 
abandon, deviate, not to adhere to or 
follow (commonly with from in these 
senses); to leave this world; to die; to 

ecease. —v.t. To leave: to retire from: 
with ellipsis of from er dc o-pür- 
ted, 2. nnd a. Gone; vanished; dead; with 
the definite article used ns a noun fora 
dead person.—Department, dö-pürt’ment, 
n. A separate branch of business; a dis 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abwne—tho Fr. v. 
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tinct province, in which a class of duties 
are allotted to a particular person; a dis- 
tinct branch, as of science, £e.; a division 
of territory, asin France; a district into 
which a country is formed for govern- 
mental or other purposes, —Departmental, 
de-pirt-men'tal, a. Pertaining to a de- 
artment, branch, district, &c. — Depar- 
ure, dö-pärtür, n. The act of departing 
or going away; a moving from or leaving 
a place; death; decease; a forsaking; aban- 
donment; deviation, as from a standard, 
rule, or plan. 

Depasture, dé-pas'tür, v.t. To put out in 
order to graze or feed; to pasture; to graze; 
to eat up by cattle.—v.t. To feed or pas- 
ture; to graze. 

Depauperize, dëm periz, vt. To raise 
from a condition of poverty or pauperism; 
to free from paupers or pauperism; also, 
to reduce to a state of pauperism. 

Depend, IC v.i. [L. dependeo, to hang 
down—de, down, and pendeo, to hang, seen 
also in pendant, pendulum, — im- 
pend, &c.] T be sustaine by being fas- 
tened or attached to something above; to 
hangdown: followed by from; to bo related 
to anything in regard to existence, opera- 
tion, or effects; to be contingent or condi- 
tioned: followed by on or upon (we depend 
on air for respiration); to rest with confi- 
dence; to trust, rely, or confide; to believe 
fully: with on or upon.— Dependable, dt- 
pen’da-bl,a. Capable of being depended on; 
trustworthy.—Dependant, Dependent, d- 
pen'dant, dé-pen'dent,n. One who is sus- 
tained by another, or who relies on another 
for supportor favour; a retainer; a follow- 
er; a servant. [The spelling with -ant is 
now the more common in tho case of the 
noun, with -ent in the case of the adj. So 
dependence is better than dependance.]— 
—— dé-pen'dens, n. A state of 

being dependent; connection and support; 
mutual connection; inter-relation; a stato 

of relying on another for support or exis- 
tence; a state of being subject to the opera- 
tion of any other cause; reliance; confi- 
dence; trust; a resting on. — Dependency, 
dé-pen'den-si, n. The state of being de- 

pendent; dependence; now generally a 

territory remote from the kingdom or 

state to which it belongs, but subject to 
its dominion (Malta is a dependency of 

Britain). — Dependent, Dependant, dé- 

pen'dent, dé-pen’dant,a, Hangin : down; 

subject to the power of or at the disposal 
of another; not able to exist or sustain 
itself alone; relying for support or favour 

(dependent on another's bounty).—Depen- 

dently, Dependantly, dé-pen’dent-li, dē- 

pen'dant-li, adv. Inadependent manner, 
ade jerga pl dé-pen‘dér, n. One who de- 
Den ;adependant. — 
—— Pas prt dé-flo-jis'ti-küt, ot, An 
old chemical term meaning to deprive of 
hlogiston, or the supposed principle of 
nflammability. > > 
Depict, dé-pikt’,v.t. [L. depingo, depictum 
‚and pingo, to paint. Paint, Picture ] 

To form a likeness of in colours; to paint; 

to portray; to represent in words; to de- 

scribe.—Depicture,t dč-pik'tūr, v.£. To 
depict; to 


cture. - 
Depilate, « — v.L.—depilated, depila- 
ting. d de 
and pilus, 


epilo, depilatum — de, priv., 
halr.] To strip of hair.—Depi- 
lation, dep-i-là'shon, n. The removal of 
hair.—Depilatory, di-pil'a-to-ri, a. Hav- 
ing the quality or power to remove huir 
from the skin.—n. An application which 
is uscd to remove hair without injuring 
the texture of the skin; n cosmetic cm- 
ployed to remove superfluous hairs from 
he human skin. : 
Deplete, de-plot', v.t.—depleted, depleting. 
L. , depletum, to empty out—de 
v., and pleo, to fill, as in complete, &c.] 
o empty, reduce, or exhaust by draining 
away. — Depletion, de-ple'shon, n. The 
act of depleting; med. the act of diminish- 
ing the y quantity of blood in the vessels by 
blood-letting, — Depletive, dée-plé'tiv, a. 
Tending to de lete; producing depletion. 
—n. That which lepletes: any medical 
agent of depletion.—Depletory, di-pli'to- 
‚a. Calculated to ge ete. 


Deplore, dé-plir’, v.t. plored, deploring. 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; B, go; 


i job; 
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[L. deploro—de, intens., and ploro, to wail, 
to let tears flow (same root as flow, ; 
express deep and poignant grief t 
lament; to mourn; to grieve for; to bewail; 
to bemoan. — Deplorable, de-pló'ra-bl, a. 
Lamentable; sad; calamitous; 


able.—Deplorableness 
plö’ra-bl-nes, dé-pló'ra- 


lamentably.—Deplorer, dc-plo'rér,n. One 
who deplores.—Deploringly, dé-plo‘ring-li, 
ade. Inadeploring manner. 
Deploy, dé-ploi’, v.t. [Fr. déployer — de, 
par, ‚and ployer (as in employ), equivalent 
o plier, to fold, from L. plicare, to fold. 
Ron Milit. to extend in a. line of small 
depth, as a battalion which has been pre- 
viously formed in one or more columns; 
to display; to open out.—v.i. To form a 
more extended front or line; to open out. 
—Deployment, dé-ploi'ment, n. The act 
of deploying. 
Deplume, dé-plim’, v.t.—deplumed, deplum- 
ing. (L.L. deplumo— L. de, priv., and 
Huma, a feather.] To strip of feathers; 
o deprive of plumage. à 

Depolarize, dö-pöler-iz, v.t. To deprive of 
polarity.—Depolarization, dc-po'lér-i-zà"- 
shon, m. The actof depriving of polarity; 
the restoring of a ray of polarized light to 


its former state. 
Depone, dé-pin’,v.i. [L. depono—de, down, 
and pono, positum, to place. PosirioN.] 
To give testimony; to depose: chiefly a 
Scots law term.—Deponent, de-pú'nent, a. 
Laying down.—Deponent verb, in Latin 
gram. verb which has a passive termi- 
nation, with an active signification, —7. 
One who depones; a deponent verb, 
Depopulate, Cadde v.t.—depopulated, 
depopulating. (li, de, from, and popu- 
lus, people.] To deprive of inhabitants, 
whether by death or by expulsion; to dis- 
people; to greatly diminish the inhabi- 
tants of. —Depopulation, dé-pop’fi-li’shon, 
n. The act of depopulating.—Depopula- 
tor, de-pop'0-lá-ter, n. One who or that 
which depopulates. 
Deport, dé-port', v.t. 
banish; O.Fr. se deporter, to amuse one's 
self; L. deporto, to banish—de, down, 
away, and porto, to carry.) To carry, de- 
mean, or behave: used rejl.; algo, to trans- 
port; to carry away, or irom one country 
to another.—».1 Behaviour; carriage; de- 
meanour; deportment. [Mil.]— Deporta- 
tion, de-por-tü'shon, n. A removal from 
one country to another, or to a distant 
place; exile; banishment. — Deportment, 
de-port'ment, n. Manner of acting in re- 
lation to the duties of life; behaviour; de- 
meanour; carriage; conduct. 
De 050, du-poz', v.t. — deposed, deposing. 
(Fr. déposer—de, from, and poser, to place. 
Courose.] To remove irom a throne or 
other high station; to dethrone; to divest 
of office; to give testimony on oath, espe- 
cially in a court of law.—Deposable, dt- 
pö’zn-bl, a. That may be deposed.—De- 
possi dO DUE n. The act of deposing or 
divesting of office, —Deposer, dé-po'zér, n. 
One who deposes.—Deposition, dé-pu-zish'- 
on,n. The act of deposing or giving tes- 
timony under oath; the attested written 
testimony of a witness; declaration; the 
nct of dethroning a king, or removing a 
person from an otlice or station. Sce 
under Derostr. í 
Deposit, de-poz'it, v.t. [L. depositum, some- 
thing deposited, a deposit, from depono, 
depositum. Deroxe, Posiriow.] To lay 
down;.to place; to put; to lay in a place 
for preservation; to lo he hands of 


[Fr. déporter, to 


dge in 
a person for safe-kecping or other purposes 
tointrust; to commit as a pledge.—n. hat 
which is laid down; any matter laid or 
thrown down, or lodged; matter that 
settles down and so is separated from a 
fluid, as (geol.) an accumulation of mud, 
gravel, stones, &c., lodged by the agency 
of water; anything intrusted to the care 
of another; a pledge; a thing given as £e- 
curity or for preservation; a sum of money 
lodged in a bank. — Depositary, dé-poz1- 
ta-ri,n. A person with whom anything is 


D, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


seen also in explore, implore.) To feel or 
for; to 






rievous; 
miserable; wretched; contemptible or piti- 

Deplorability, dé- 
bil^i-ti, n. The state 
of being deplorable.—Deplorably, dé-plo'- 
ra-bli, adv. Ina manner to be deplored; 









TH, then; th, thin; 


DEPRESS 





Derose. — Depositor, dé-poz'i-tér, n. Ono 

h tory, de- 
pr A place where anything is 
* for — a person to whom 
a thing is intrusted fo 


different regiments nre received and 
drilled; a Falles 
rav- 
ee 
vua, CTOO 
perverse, wicked.] To make bad or worse; 
to impair the good qualities of; to vitiate; 
to corrupt.—Depravation, dep-ra-vi'shon, 
n. [L. depravatio.] The act of depravin 
or cortupting: the state of being depraved; 
corruption; deterioration.—Depraved, de- 
privd’, p. and a. Vitiated; tainted; cor- 
rupted (depraved taste); destitute of good 
principles; vicious; immoral; profligate; 
abandoned. — Depravedly, dé-prii’ ved-li, 
adv. Inadepraved manner.—Depraver, 
de-prä’ver, n. One who depraves. — De- 
pravingly, dé-prá'ving-li, adv. In a de- 
praving manner.—Depravity, de-pravi-ti 
n. The state of being depraved; a vitia 
state; especially, a state of corrupted 
morals; destitution of good principles; 
sinfulness; wickedness; vice; profligacy. 
Deprecate, dep’ré-kat, v.t.—deprecated, de- 
precating. [L. deprecor, deprecatus, to 
pray against, to ward off by prayer—de, 
off, and precor, to pray.] To pray deliver- 
ance from, or that something may bo 
averted; to plead or argue earnestly 
against; to urge reasons against; to ex- 
press strong disapproval of (as of Anger, a 
scheme, &c.). — Deprecatingly, dep're-ká- 
ting-li, adv. Inadeprecating manner.— 
Deprecation, dep-r@-ki’shon, n. The act 
of deprecating; a praying against; en- 
treaty; disapproval; condemnation, — De- 
precator, dep're-kü-tér, n. One who de- 
precates.—Deprecatory,Deprecative,dep’- 
rú-ka-to-1i, dep’ré-ki-tiv, a. Serving to 
deprecate; having the character of depre- 


cation. 
Depreciate, dc-pre'shi-at, v.t.—depreciated, 
depreciating. |L. depretio, to lower the 
äer of—de, down, and pretium, price. 
?micE.] To bring down the price or value 
of; to cause to be less valuable; to repre- 
sent as of little value or merit, or of less 
value than is commonly supposed; to 
joven in estimation, mn erva Mes am 
isparage, or underrate.— v.i. To fall in 
value; to become of less worth.—Depreci- 
ation, de-pre'shi-4“shon, m.. The act of 
depreciating; reduction in value or worth; 
n lowering or undervaluing in estima- 
tion; the state of being undervalued.— 
Depreciative, Depreciatory, de-pre'shi-à- 
tiv, dó-prvshi-a-to-ri, a. Tending to de- 
preciate.—Depreciator, de-pro'shi-4-ter, n. 
One who depreciates. 
ep rö-dät, v.t.—depredated, de- 
ge—de, 


— from 
p 


to spoil. — DR on, 
dep reas eh Polacos by men or ak 
3 ‚a 2 
ing Se laying was e. — Depredator, dep’- 
ré-li-tér, n. 


reda, prey. 
age; to waste; 


t 
ne who depredates; a spoil- 
er; a — pr mir (pl dep’ré-dii-to- 
ri,a. Consisting in pillaging. 
Depress, de-pres, v.t. [L. deprimo, depres- 
sum, to depress de; and premo, pressum 
to press. Press.) To press down; to let 
fall to a lower state or position; to lower; 
to render dull or languid; to deject or 
make sad; to humble, abase, bring into 
adversity; to lower in value.—Depressed, 
de-prest', p. and a. Dejected; dispirited; 


wwig wh,whig; zh, azure. 
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discouraged; sad; humbled; languid; dull; 
nat. hist. fattened in shape; fattened as 
yegards the under and upper surfaces,— 
epressingly, de-pres'ine-li, adv. 1n ade- 
: pressing manner.—Depression, di-presh'- 
on, n. The act of pressing down or de- 
-> prame; a sinking or SU in of a sur- 
ace; a hollow; the state or feeling of be- 
depressed. in spirits; a sinking of the 
spirits; dejection; a low state of strength; 
¿ a state of debility; a state of dulness or 
inactivity (as in a trade); a period of com- 
mercial dulness; surg. an operation for 
cataract; couching (see under Corcu!.— 
Angle of depression, the angle by which a 
^ Straight line drawn from the eye to any 
object dips below the horizon. — Depres- 
| sive, dé-presiv,a. Able or tending to de- 
press or cast down.—Depressor, dé-pres'ér, 
` n. One who or that which depresses; anat. 
a muscle which depresses or draws down 

the part to which it is attached. — 
kr Deprive, di-priv, v.t.—deprived, depriving. 
L. de, intens., and priro, to take away. 
RIVATE.] To take from; to dispossess; to 
despoil; to bereave of something possessed 
or enjoyed: followed by of (to deprive n 
person of a thing); to divest of an ecclesi- 
nstical preferment, dignity, or office. — 
ing deprived; loss; want; bereavement; 

which deprives or bereaves. 

sure of a thing from the highest part, top, 


` 
E 
Deprivation, dep-ri-và'shon, n. The act of 
the act of divesting a clergyman of his 
x spiritual promotion or diese the tak- 
; ing away of a preferment; deposition.— 
Depth, depth, n. [From deep; comp. width, 
or surface to the lowest part or bottom, or 


depriving; a taking away; n state of be- 
—— dé-pn'vér, n. One who or that 
breadth, length, £c.] The distance or mea- 
to the extreme part downward or inward; 
the measure from the anterior to the pos- 
terior part; deepness; in a vertical direc- 
tion opposed to height; a deep place; an 
abyss; a gulf; the inner, darker, or more 
concealed part of a thing; the middle, 
darkest, or stillest part (the depth of win- 
ter vor of a wood); abstruseness; obscurity; 
immensity; infinity; intensity ithe depth 
of despair or of love); extent of penetra- 
tion, or of the capacity of penctrating; 


rofoundness. 


r epurate Tues v.t.—depurated, depu- 
? ratíng. [ „L. depuro, depuratum, to puri- 
l fy—L. intens., and puro, puralum, to 


on, m. 
the cleansing of a wound. — Depurator, 
t a dep'ü-rà-tér, n. One who or that which 
? depurates.—Depuratory, dep’ü-ra-to-ri, a. 
S Having the effect of purifying; purifying 
Die de at’, v.t.—deputed, deput 
epu pat”, pt — deputed, deputing. 
(Hr. députer, from L. deputo, to destine, 
nllot—4e, and puto, to prune, set in order, 
reckon, 25 in compute, dispute, &c.] To 
appoint as a substitute or agent to act for 
another; to — and send with n spe- 
cial commission or authority to act for 
the sender. —7. (dep'üt). A deputy; as, 
a sheriffdepute. [S8cotch.] — Deputation, 
dep-ü-tä’shon, n. The act of AT 
or sending as a deputy; 3 special com- 
mission or authority to act as the substi- 
i tute of another; the person or persons de- 
puren to transact business for another.— 
eputy, dep'n-ti, n. [Fr. député.] A per- 
son appointed or elected to act foranother; 


= E - No delegate, agent, or sub- 
q ute. 

I Deracinate,} d&rasi.nät, v.t. [Fr. déra- 

oes ciner—dz, from, and racine, a root, from 


L. radix, a root.] To pluck up by the 
roots; to extirpate. [Shak.] 

De dé-riinj’, v.l — deranged, derang- 
ing. (Fr. déranger—de, priv., and ranger, 
to set in order, to range. Rancr.] Topu 

ont of order; to throw into confusion; to 


er; 
tle; to e 







tting Mw ent; con 
embarrassment; con- 
DC fr : eim delirium; insanity; men- 





Derelict, der'e-likt, a. [L. derelictus, left 


behind, abandoned—te, intens., re, behind, 
and linguo, to leave.] Left; abandoned, 
especially abandoned at sea.—n. An article 
abandoned by the owner, especially a ves- 
sol abandoned at sea.—Dereliction, der-c- 
lik’shon, n. The act of leaving with an 
intention not to reclaim; desertion; re- 
linquishment; abandonment (a dereliction 
of duty). GM 
Deride, dc-rid', v.t.—derided, deriding. [L. 
derideo—de, intens., and rideo, to laugh.] 
To laugh at in contempt; to turn to ridi- 
cule or make sport of; to treat with scorn 
by laughter; to mock; to ridicule, —De- 
rider, de-ri’der, n. One who derides; a 
mocker; a scofler.—Deridingly, de-riding- 
li, adv. By way of derision or mockery.— 
Derision, dc-rizh'on, n. [L. derisio,] The 
nct of deriding, or the state of being de- 
rided; contempt manifested by laughter; 
mockery; ridicule; scorn. — Derisive, dë- 
ri'siv, a. Expressing or characterized by 
derision; mocking; ridiculing.—Derisively, 
de-ri'siv-li, adv. With mockery or con- 
tempt.—Derisiveness, de-ri'siv-nes, n, The 
state of being derisive. E: 
Derive, de-riv’, v.t.—derived, deriving. Ml. 
derivo, to divert a stream from its channel, 
to derive—de, from, and rívus, a stream, 
whence also rirulet, rival.) To divert or 
turn aside from a natural course}; to draw 
from, as in a regular course or channel; to 
receive from a source or as from a source 
or origin (to derive power, knowledge, 
facts); to deduce or draw from a root or 
primitive word; to trace the etymology 
of. —v.i.t To come or proceed. [Tenn.] 
—Derivable, dc-ri'va-bl, a. Capable of be- 
ing derived.—Derivably, dé-ri va-bli, adv. 
Dy derivation.—Derivation, der-i-vá'shon, 
n. The act of deriving, drawing, or re- 
ceiving from a source; the drawing or 
tracing of a word from its root or origin; 
etymology. — Derivational, der-i-vä’shon- 
nl, a. Relating to derivation. — Deriva- 
tive, de-riv/a-tiv, a, Taken or having pro- 
ceeded from another or something preced- 
ing; derived; secondary.—2. That which is 
derived; that which is deduced or comes 
by derivation from another; a word which 
takes its origin in another word, or is 
formed from it. — Derivatively, dc-riv’a- 
tiv-li, adv. In a derivative manner; by 
derivation. — Derivativeness, de-riv'a-tiv- 
nes, n.—Deriver, de-ri' vér, 1. One who de- 
rives, 


Derm, Derma, Dermis, dörm, derma, dér- 


mis, n. [Gr, derma, skin ] The true skin 
or under layer of the skin, as distinguishec 
from the cuticle, epidermis, or scarf skin. 
—Dermal, dér'mal, a. Pertaining to skin; 
consisting of skin.—Dermatic, dér-mat‘ik, 
a. Pertaining to the skin. — Dermato- 
graphy, der-ma-tog’rafi,n. The anato- 
mical description of the skin.—Dermatoid, 
dér'ma-toid, a, Resembling skin; skin- 
like.—Dermatologist, dér-mn-tol'o-Jist, n. 
One versed in dermatology.-Dermatology, 
dér-ma-tol'oi, n. The "branch of science 
which treats of the skin and its diseases, 
EM der’ma-tö-Sit, n. [Gr. 
phyton, a plant.] A parasitic plant, infest- 
ing the cuticle and epidermis of men and 
animals, and giving rise to various forms 
of skin-discase, as ring-worm. — Dermic, 
dérmik, a. Relating to the skin. — Der- 
moid, dermoid, a. Kesembling skin: ap- 
lied to tissues which resemble skin.— 
ermo-skeleton, n. The hard leathery, 
horny, shelly, or bony integument, such 
as covers many invertebrate and some 
vertebrate animals, aing the form of 
scales, plates, shells, &c. (as in crabs, croco- 
diles, &c.). 


Derogate, der’ö-güt, v.t. — derogated, dero- 


gating. [L. derogo, derogatum, to repeal 
part of a law, to restrict, to modify — de, 
Priv., and rogo, to ask, to propose.) To re- 
peal, annul, or revoke partially, as n Jaw: 

istinguished from abrogate; to lessen the 
worth of; to disparage {.—v.1. To detract; 
to have the effect of lowering or diminish- 
ing, as in reputation; to lessen by taking 
away a part: with from (something dero- 
pates froma person's dignity.-Derogation, 

er-o-gà'shon, n. The act of ee ing; a 
taking away from, or limiting in extent 


‘Fate, far, fat, fall: ine, met, her; pine, pin; nöte, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; i, Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 


or operation; a lessening of value or cs- 
timation; detraction; disparegem ene cs 
Derogatory, dö-rog’a-to-ri, a. Having the 
ellect of derogating or detracting from; 
lessening the extent, effect, or value: with 
to. — Derogatoriness, dé-rog'a-to-ri-nes, n. 
The quality of being derogatory.—Deroga- 
torily, dé-rog’a-to-ri-li, adv. In a detract- 
ing manner, 
Derrick, derik, n. [The name of a London 
hanzman of the 17th century, applied first 
to the gallows, and hence toa contrivance 
resembling it.] An apparatus for hoisting 
heavy weights, usunlly consisting of a 
boom suppu rted by a central post which is 
steadied by stays and guys, and furnished 
with a purchase, cither the pulley or the 
wheel and axle and pulley combined.— 
Derrick-crane, 2 kind of crane with a moy- 
able jib, combining the advantages of the 
derrick and of the crane, S 
Derringer, derin jer, n. | After the inventor 
an American gunsmith. |] A short-barrelled 
istol of large calibre, now usually breech- 
oading. 


Dervis, Dervish, dér’vis, dér'vish, n. 


Per. 
derwesh, poor, indigent, a — 4 
Mohammedan priest or monk, who pro- 
fesses extreme poverty, nnd leads an au- 
stere life, partly in monasteries, partly 
itincrant. 

Descant, des'kant, n. [O.Fr. deschant, from 
L.L. discantus—L.dis, and cantus, singing, 
a song.] A discourse, discussion, or dis 
putation; mues, an addition of a part or 
parts to a subject or melody; a song or 
tune with various modulations.—v,i. (des- 
kant’). To discourse, comment, or ani- 
mudvert freely; to add a part or variation 
to a melody. — Descanter, des-kan'tér, n. 
One who descants, 

Descend, dé-send’, v.i. [Fr. descendre, L. 
descendere— de, down, seando, to climb. 
Scan.] To move from a higher to a lower 
place; to move, come, or go downward; to 
sink; to run or flow down; to invade or fall 
upon hostilely; to proceed from a Eource or 
origin; to be derived; to pass from one heir 
to another; to pass, ns from general to par- 
ticular considerations; to lower or degrade 
one's self; to stoop.—v.t. To walk, more, 
or pass downward upon or along; to pass 
from the top to the bottom of. — De- 
scendable, dc-scn'da-bl, a. Capable of de- 
scending by inheritance; descendible.— 
Descendant, dc-sen'dant, à. An individual 
proceeding from an ancestor in any de- 
gree; oflspring.—Descendent, do-sen'dent, 
a. Descending.—Descender, de-sen'dér, n. 
One who descends.—Descendible, dësen, 
di-bl, a. Capable of being descended or 


"passed down; capable of descending tom 


an ancestor to an heir, — Descendibility, 
d2-sen'di-bil"i-ti,m. The quality of being 
descendible,—Descending, dé-sen'ding, p. 
anda. Moving downward. — Descending 
series, math, a series in which each term 
js less than that preceding it. — Descen- 
sion, de-sen*shon, n. [L. descensio.] De- 
scent; degradation.—Descensional,dé-ren™ 
shon-nl, a. Pertaining to descension.— 
Descensive, dü-sen’siv, a. Descending; 
tending downward,—Dezeent, dé-sent, st. 
[Fr. descente.] The act of descending or 
passing from a higher toa lower paci in- 
clination downward ; slope; declivity; de- 
elme, as in station, virtue, quality, or the 
like; an incursion, invasion, or sudden at- 
tack on a country; transmission by succes- 
sion or inheritance; a proceeding from a 
progenitor; extraction; linenge; pedigree; 
a generation; a single degree in the scale 
of genealogy; issuet; descendantst. 
Describe, dé-skrib’, v.t.—«deseribed, dese 
ing. [L. describo, to write down, to de- 
. lineate—de, down, and scribo, to write, as 
in ascribe, inecribe, £c.; akin acribe, scrip- 
twre.] To delineate or mark the form or 
figure of; to trace out; to form or trace by 


motion; to show or represent orally or by 


writing; to depict. or portray in words— 
v.i. To use the power of describing. — De- 
scribable, dé-skri'ba-bl, a. —— of 
being described. — Describent, dé-skri'- 


bent, a. Geom. the line or surface from the — — 
solid is sup — 


motion of which a surface or 
osed to be generated or d 
escriber, dé-skri’ ber, 7. 


i. 


Ke 


One who de 
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ecribes.—Description, dö-skrip’shon,n. [L. 
deacriptio,descriptionts.]'The act of describ- 
ing; delineation; nn account of the proper- 
ties or appearance of a thinz, so that an- 
other may form a Just conception of it; the 
combination of qualities which constitute 
a class, species, or individual; hence, class, 
cies, variety, kind (a person of this 
escription).—Descriptive, de-skrip'tiv, a. 
Containing description: having the qua- 
lity of representing. — Descriptively, dë- 
skrip'tiv-li, adv. In a descriptive manner, 
De mere dé-skrip'tiv-nes, m. 
State of being descriptive. _ 
Descry, dé-skri’, v.t.—descried, deserying. 
[O. Fr. descrier, to decry, to make an out- 
ery on discovering something. Decry.) 
espy; to discover by the sight; to sce 
or behold from a distance; to examine by 
the sight (O.T.). — Descrier, dé-skri’er, x. 
One who descries. 
Desecrate, des'e-krüt, v.t.—desecrated, dese- 
crating. [From L. de, from, away, and 
sacer, sacred, being thus the opposite of 
eonsecrale.] To divert from a sacred pur- 
pe or sacred character; to render un- 
allowed; to profane. — Desecration, des- 
t-kra’shon, n. 
rofanation. 
esert, dez'ért, a. [L. desertus, pp. of de- 
sero, desertum, to torzake—de, priv., and 
sero, sertum, to unite, to join together, 


The act of desecrating; 


from root seen in series] Lying waste; | 


uncultivated and uninhabited; in the 
natural state and unimproved by man; 

aining to a wilderness (the desert air). 
—n. An uninhabited tract of land; a wil- 
derness; a solitude; often a vast sandy, 
stony, or rocky expanse, almost destitute 
of molsture and vegetation.—r.t. (de-zért’). 
Po forsake; to leave utterly; to abandon; 
to quit, leave, or depart from in defiance 


oserye diligently—de, intens., and servio, 
to scrve.] To merit; to be worthy of, whe- 
ther of good or evil; to merit by labour, 
services, or qualities; to be worthy of or 
call foron account of evil acts or qualities 
(actions that deserve censure). — v.i. To 
merit; to he worthy of or deserving Ka 
deserve well of a person).—Deservedly, dt- 
zer'ved-li, adv. According to desert, whe- 
ther of good or evil; justly. — Deserver, 
dexérvér, n. One who deserves or merits: 
used — ina good sense, — Deserv- 


ing, de-zér'ving, a. Worthy of reward or 
praise; meritorious. — Deservingly, d- 


REDDE adv, Meritoriously; with just 
ese - 

Deshabille, dez-a-bol', n, [Fr.—des=prefix 
dis, and habiller, to dress; akin kaft, 
menl.) The state of being in undress, or 
of not being properly or fully dressed. | 
Desiccate, de-sik'¡t, v.t.—desiccated, desic- 
cating. IL. desicco, to dry up—de, intens., 
and sicco, to dry, from siccus, dry.) To 
exhaust of moisture; to exhale or remove 
moisture from; to dry. — v.i. To become 
dry. — Desiccant Deslecative, de-sik’ant, 
de-sik’a-tiv, a. ing. —n. A medicine 
orapplication that dries a sore.—Desicca- 
tion, des-ik-ki’shon, n. The act of making 
dry; the state of being dried. 

Desiderate, dé-sid’ér-fit, v.t. [L. desidero 
desideratum, to long for, to feel the want 
of, whence also desire.) To feel the want 
of; to want; to desire. — Desider- 
ative, de-sid’ér-i-tiv, a. Having or imply- 
ing desire; expressing or denoting desire. 
—n. A verb formed from another verb and 
expressing a desire of doing the action 


ch, Sc. loch; E, 90; 





J, job; 


implied in the primitive verb. — Desider- 
ntum, dé-sid'ér-à"tum, n. pl. Desiderata, 
dé-sid'ér-à "ta. [L.]. That which is not 
possessed, but which is desirable; some- 
thing much wanted. > 
Design, dé-sin’ or de-zin', v.t. (a, des 
to mark out, point out, contrive—de, an 
signo, to seal or stamp, from signum, a 
sign. Sion.) To plan and delineate by 
drawing the outline or figure of; to sketch, 
as for n pattern or model; to project or 
plan; to contrive for a purpose; to form in 
idea (a scheme); to set apart in intention; 
to intend; to purpose.—v.i. To intend; to 
purpose. A p an or representation of a 
thing by an outline; first idea represented 
by lines, as in painting or architecture; a 
sketch; a drawing; n tracing; a scheme or 
lan in the mind; purpose; intention; aim; 
he adaptation of means toa preconceive 
end; contrivance.—Designable, de-si^na-bl 
or de-zi^'na-bl, a. Capnble_ of being de- 
siened or marked out; distinguishable.— 
Designate, des'iz-nàt, v.t.—designated, des- 
ignating. To mark out or indicate by 
visible lines, marks, description, &c.; to 
name and settle the identity of; to deno- 
minnte; to select or distinguish for a par- 
ticular purpose; to apport, name, or 
assign. — Designation, des-is-nü'shon, n. 
The act of designating; a distinguishing 
from others; indication; appointment; 
assignment; distinctive appellation.—Des- 
ignativo, Designatory, designä-tiv, des'- 
iz-na-to-ri, a. Serving to designate or in- 
dicate,—Designator, des'ig-ná-tér, n. One 
whodesignatesor points out.—Designedly, 


habited; laid waste; in a ruinous condi- 

tion; without a companion; solitary; for- 

saken; forlorn; lonely.—Desolately, des’- 
o-lüt-li, ade. In a desolate manner. — 

Desolateness, des'ó-lit-nes, n. A state of 

being desolate.—Dezolater,Dezolator,des'- 

O-là-tér, n. One who or that which deso- 

lates.—Desolation, des-3-1Wshon, x. The 

act of desolating; devastation; havoc; rav- 
age; a place depopulated, ravaged, or laid 
waste; the state of being desolate; gloomi- 
ness; sadness; melancholy; destitution; 
ruin. 

Despair, de-spir, v.i. [O.Fr. desperer (now 
désespérer), trom L. deape ‚priv. 
spero, to hope, allied to Skr. root aprih, 
desire. Prosper is from same root.) To 
rive up all hope or expectation : followed 

y of; to be sunk in utter want of ` 
—n. The state of being without hope, 
combined with a dread of coming evil; 
hopelessness; desperation; that which 
causes despair; theol. loss of hope in the 
mercy of God, — Despairer, di-spi'rér, n. 
One who despairs. — Despairing, dé-spá"- 
ring, a. Indulzing in despair; prone to 
despair; indicating despair.—Desp Y 
ly, de-spà'ring-li, adv. In a despairing 

Despatch dea-pach', v.t. [O.Fr. despeecher 
es a . m «Lo . B L 
Fr. dépécher, to despatch, to expedi 
from l.L. dispedieo—]ı. dis, apart, x 
pedica, a snare, or from a L.L. dispactare, 
from L. dia, and M. 0, pactum, to fasten, 




















































as in compact, a.) To send or send away; 
particularly applied to the rending of 
messengers, agents, and letters on special 
business, and often implying haste; to 
hasten; to expedite; to speed; to send out 
of the world; to put to death; to slay; to 
kill; to perform or execute speedily; to 
finish. —n. The act of despatching; the 
getting rid of or doing away with some- 
thing; dismissal; riddance; speedy per- 
formance; speed; haste; expedition; a let- 
ter sent or to be sent with expedition by 
a special messenger; a letter on some 
affair of state or of public concern; a let- 
ter, message, or document, sent by some 
public officer on publie business, — Des- 
patcher, des-pach'ér, n. One who des- 
patchar — Despatchful, des-pach'ful, a. 
“ull of despatch or haste; bent on haste; 
indicating haste, 

Desperado, des-per-4'd5, n. [Old Sp] A 
desperate fellow; one fearless or re lesa 
of safety; a reckless ruffian. 

Desperate, des’per-ät, a. [L. desperatus 

ro: of despero, to despair. Desrain. 
Vithout hopet; regardless of safety; fear- 

less of danger; reduced to extremity and 
reckless of consequences; frantic; proceed- 
ing from despair; reckless; beyond hope; 
irretrievable; past cure; hopeless (desperate 
diseases, situation, undertaking). — Des- 


—n. [Fr. désir, from theverb.] An emotion 


Desirability Desirableness, däa.zi’ra-bil”i- 
jl-nes, "n. The state or quel 


a. Worthy of desire; calculated or fitted 
to excite à wish to possess.— Desirably, 
de-zira-bli, ado. In a desirable manner. 


—Desirer, dc-zi'rór, n. One who desires, 


—Desirous, dé-zi'rus, a. Filled with a de- perately, des’per-ät-li,ade. Inad rato 
sire; wishing to obtain; wishful; covetous: | manner; recklessly; violently; furiously; 


often with of. — Desirously, de-zi'rus-li, 
adv. With desire; with earnest wishes. 
Desist, do-sist', v.i. [L. desisto, to desist— 
de, away from, and sisto, to stand, as in 
assist, consist, persist, &c. Sranxp.] To 
cease to act or proceed; to forbear; to leave 
off; to discontinue; to cease.—Desistance, 
Desistence,t dé-sis'tans, d¢-sis’tens, n. 
ceasing to act or proceed; a stopping. 
Desk desk.n. [A.Sax.dise,atable,adish:L.L. 
discus, a desk, from L. diseua, Gr. diskos, a 
disc, a quoit; data, dish, disk are the same 


madly.—Desperateness, des’ptr-ät-nes, m. 
The state or quality of being desperate.— 
Desperation, des-pér-à'shon,m. The state 
of being desperate; a giving EN of hope; 
eunt of safety or danger: ury; rage; 
violence. 

Despicable, des'pi-ka-bl, a. [.L. despica- 
bilis, from L. despicor, despicatus, to de- 
spise, from despicio. Desrise.] Deserving 
of being — contemptible; | panes 
mean; vile; worthless... Syn. - 

1 icableness, des'pi-ka-bl- 


TEMITIBLE — 
word.] A kind of tableor pieceof furniture | nes, n. ‘The quality or state of being des- 
with a sloping upper surface for theuseof | picable. — Despicably, des'pi-ka-bli, adv. 


writers and readers; a frame or case to be 
placed on a table for the same purpose. 
Desman, desman, 1. The European musk- 


rat. 

Desmography, des-mog’ra-fi, n. [Gr. dzs- 
moa, a 1 gament.] A description of the 
ligaments of the body.—Desmology, des- 


n a despicable manner; basely; vilely. 
Despise, dé-spiz’, v.t.—des , despising. 
[O.Fr. despiz, pp. of despire, to despise, 
from L. deapicere, to despise—de, down, 
nnd specio, to look. Srecres. Akin des- 

icable, despite.] To look down upon; to 
have the lowest opinion of; to contemn; 


mol’o-ji, n. That branch of anatom to disdain; to scorn. 

which treats of the ligaments and pl Despite, dé-spit', n. Wher despit, Mod. 

Desolate, des’ö-lät, v.t.—desolated, desolat- dépit, from l. despectus, a looking 

Po ux desolo, desolatum, to leave alone, ST upon, ere Lone E 
rsake—de, intens., and so espise e 

waste, from solua, alone. Boisa] To de form te] Extreme malice; malignity; 


rive of inhabitants; to make desert; to 
ay wasto; to ruin; to ravage.—a. [L. deso- 
latus, pp. of desolo, desolatum.] Destitute 


or deprived of inhabitants; desert; unin- 


.contemptuous hate; aversion; spite; de- 
fiance with contempt, or contempt of op- 
position; contemptuous defiance; an act o 

malice orcontempt.—v.t.t To vex;to offend; 


n, Er. ton; wh, whig; 


ng, sing; TH, then; th, thin; W. wig; zh, azure. 


w 





of d effects. 1 
Destitute, desti-t0t, a. [L. destitutus, pp. 


DESPOIL 


“DETERMINE 


SE 


to spite; to tease.—prep. In spite of; not- 

withstandin  Despitefal, de-spit'ful, a. 

Full of despite or spite; malicious; malig- 

nant, — Despitefully, dc-spit'fuldi, adv. 

With pospite; maliciously; contemptuous- 

AT tefulness, de-spit'ful-nes, n. 

Despoil, dé-spoil', v.t. [O. Fr. despoiller, Is. 
desyx io, to rob, plunder—de, intens., and 
spolio, to spoil. SroıL.] To take from by 
force; to rob; to strip; to divest; to deprive 

to despoil a person of athing).—Despoiler, 
dé-spoi'lér, n. One who despoils; a plun- 

derer. — Despoliation, di-spo1i-4"shon, n. 
'The act of despoiling; a stripping. 

Despond, dé-spond', v.i. [L. despondeo, to 
promise in marriage, to promise away, to 
ve up, to despond—de, away, and spon- 
sponsum, to promise solemnly, whence 
nsor, spouse, respond] To be quite cast 
own; tofeel depressed or dejected in mind; 
to lose hope, heart, or resolution. — De- 
spondency, de-spon'den-si, n. The state 
or quality of being despondent.—Despon- 
dent, di-spon'dent, a. Losing courage at 
the loss of hope; sinking into dejection.— 
Despondently, Despondingly. dé-spon'- 
dent-li, de-spon'ding-li, ade. In adespon- 
dent manner.—Desponder, di-spon'der, n. 
One who desponds. 

Despot, des'pot, n. [Gr. despotes, potes be- 
ing from same root as Gr. posta, Lith. and 
Skr. patis, lord, husband; L. potior, to be 
master of, potis, able, potestas, power; 
Slav. hospodar, gospodar, lord, master. 
A sovereign or monarch ruling absolutely 
or without control; a tyrant; one who 
enforces his will regardless of the inter- 
ests or feelings of others.—Despotic, Des- 
potical, des-pot'ik, des-pot'i-kal, a. Ab- 
solute in power; unrestrained by constitu- 
tion, laws, or men; arbit ; tyrannical. 
—Despotically, des-pot'i-kal-li,adv. Ina 
despotic manner. — Despotism, des'pot- 
izm, n. Absolute power; unlimited or 
uncontrolled authority; an arbitrary gov- 
ernment; the rule of a despot; absolutism; 

autocracy; tyrauny. 

Despumate,t de-spú'mit, v.t. and i. [L. de- 

—— despumatum—de, off, and spuma, 
roth, scum. Spve.) To throw off or re- 

move froth or scam.—Despumation, des- 
O-mi’shon, n. The act of espuma — 

esquamate,t düskwä’mät, v.i. [L. de- 
squamo, desquamatum — de, off, and. squa- 
ma, a scale.] To scale off; to peel off.— 

— — des-kwa-mi'shon, n. A 

scal ng off. — Desquamative, Desquama- 

tory, des-kwam'a-tiv, des-kwam"a-to-ri, a. 

Re ting to desquamation. 

D &-zért’, n. Vi dessert, from des- 
servir, to clear the table—des (=L.dis), and 
servir, to serve.] <A service of fruits or 
sweetmeats at the close of a dinner or ens 
tertainment.—Dessert-spoon, n. A spoon 
intermediatein sizebetween a table-spoon 
and tea-spoon, used for dessert. . 

Destine, des'tin, v.t. — destined, destining. 
[L. destino, to place down, to make firm 
or securc—de, and a root stan, a stronger 
form of sta, root of stare, to stand, E. 
stand, stay, being of the same root.] To 
get, ordain, or appoint to 2 use, purpose, 
state or place; to fix unalterably, as by a 
divine decree; to doom; to devote; to ap- 

point inevitably.—Destination, des-ti-nà"- 

shon, 7. [i destinatio.] The act of des- 
tining; the purpose for which EEN 

“is intended or appointed; predetermine 
object or use; the place to which a thing 

is appointed ; the predetermined end of a 

duney or voyage.—Destinist, des'ti-nist, 

n. A believer in destiny.—Destiny, des'ti- 

person's destined fate or lot; ulti- 

mate fate; doom; fortune; invincible neces- 


cts.—pl. the Fates. 


of destituo, destitutum, to set down, to for- 
sake—de, down, and stafuo,to set. STATE, 
Sratuz, &c.] Not having or possessing; 

not posscssing the 
necessari 


es 
tirely without the means of subsiste 
Destitution, desti-tü'shen, n. The state 




















détruire, from L. destrus, to destroy—de, 
priv., and struo, to pile, to build. Srruc- 
TURE] To pull down; to knock to pieces; 
to demolish; to ruin; to annihilate; to put 
an end to; to cause to cease; to kill or 
slay; to ravage; to spoil. — Destroyer, dö- 
stroi'ér, n. One who or that which de- 
stroys, — Destructible, dö-struk’ti-bl, a. 
Liable to destruction; capable of being 
destroyed.—Destructibility, Destructible. 
ness, dc-struk'ti-bil"i-tt, de-struk'ti-b1-nes, 
n. The state of being destructible.—De- 
struction, dé-struk’shon, n. [L. destructio] 
The act of destroying; demolition; n pull- 
ing down; subversion; overthrow; ruin, by 
whatever means; extermination; death; 
murder; slaughter; the state of being de- 
stroved; cause of destruction; a destroyer 
(0.T.).—Destructive, dc-struk'tiv, a. Caus- 
ing destruction; having the quality of de- 
stroying; having a tendency to estroy; 
delighting in destruction; ruinous; mis- 
chievous; fatal; deadly: with of or to.— 
Destructive distillation, the distillation of 
organic products at high temperatures, 
by which the elements are separated or 
evolved in new combinations, a familiar 
example being the process of prodücing 
ordinary illuminating gas from coal.— 
Destructively, d@struk’tiv-li, adv. In a 
destructive manner.—Destructiveness, dt- 
struk'tiv-nes, n. The quality of being de- 
structive; a propensity to destroy. 

Desudation, dé-sQ-da'shon, n. [L. desudo— 
de, and sudo, to sweat.) Med. a sweating; 
a profuse or morbid sweating. 

Desuetude, deswc-túd, n. [L. desuetudo— 
de, priv., and suesco, to accustom one’s 
self. Cusrow.] A state of being no longer 
practised orcustomary; disuse; discontinu- 
ance of practice, custom, or fashion. 

Desulphurate, Desulphurize, dé-sul'fü-rüt, 
dé-sul'fü-riz, nt To deprive of sulphur.— 
Desulphuration, Desulphurization,dé-sul’- 
fü-ra"shon, de-sul'fü-ri-zà"shon, m. The 
act of depriving of sulphur. > 

Desultory, des’ul-to-ri, a, [L. desultorius, 
pertaining to a desultor, or rider in the 
circus, from desilio, desultum, to leap 
down—de, down, and salio, to leap.] Leap- 

ing or hopping about}; passing from ono 
thing or subject to another without order 

or natural connection; rambling; uncon- 

nected ; immethodical ; inconstant; un- 
settled; hasty.—Desultorily, des'ul-to-ri- 

li, adv. In a desultory manner; without 

method; loopy. = miren ventory. des'ul- 

— n, The character of being de- 

sultory. 

Desynonymize, dö-si-non‘i-miz, v.t. [Pro- 
fix de, priv., and synonym.) To givea turn 
of meaning to eo as to prevent from being 
absolutely synonymous; to use with kin- 
dred but not the same mcanings.—Desy- 
nonymization, dc-si-non'1-mi-zà " shon, ^. 
The act of desynonymizing. 

Detach, dé-tach', v.t. [Fr. détacher— de, 
priv., and the root from which the English 
noun fack is derived. Tack, Atracu.| To 
geparate or disunite; to disengage; to part 
from; to sever; to separate for a special 
purpose or service, especially some mili- 
tary purple Detached, de-tacht”, a. 
Separated; disunited; standing apart or 
separately; drawn and sent on a separate 
service. — Detachment, de-tach'ment, n. 
The act of —— a body of troops or 
number of vessels selected or taken from 
the main army or flect and employed on 
some special service or expedition. 

Detail, dč-tāl', v.t. [Fr. détailler, to cut in 
ieces—de, and tailler, L.L. taleare, taliare, 
o cut. from L. talea, a cutting. RETAIL, 

TArLon.] To relate, report, or narrate in 
particulars; to recite the particulars of; 
o particularize; to relate minutely an 

distinctly; milit. to appoint toa particular 

service.—n. An individual fact, circum- 
stance, or portion going along with others; 

an item; a particular; a minute account; a 

narrative or report of particulars.—4n de- 

tail, circumstantially ; item by item; in- 
dividually; part by part,— Detailed, dé- 
tild' p. and a. Xelated in particulars; 
minutely recited; exact; minute; particu- 
lar.—Detailer, dc-tà'lér, n. One who dce- 


being 
- ä S tails. 
Destroy Seege (now | Detain, dé-tan’, v.t. [Fr. détenir, L. detinco, 


destitute; a state of utter want; 
Fate, far, fat, full; me, met, her; 
Se 


pine, pin; 


note, not, móve; tube, tub, bull; 


to detain—de, off, and teneo, to hold, as in 
contain, retain, &c., seen also in tenant, 
tenacious. ‘Texant.| To keep back or 
from; to withhold; to retain or keep what 
belongs to another; to keep or restrain 
from proceeding; to hinder; to stay or 
stop; to hold in custody.—Detainer, dë- 
tünér, n. One who detains; law, a hold- 
ing or keeping possession of what belongs 
to another.—Detainment, dé-tin’ment, % 
The act of detaining; detention.—Deten 
dé-tent’, n. LL. detentus, a keeping back. 
A pin, stud, or lever forming a check ina 
clock, watch, tumbler-lock, or other ma- 
chine; a click or pawl.—Detention, de-ten'- 
shon, a. The act of detaming; a wrongful 
keeping of what belongs to another; state 
of being detained; confinement; restraint; 
delay from necessity or from accident. 

Detect, dc-tekt^, vt. [L. detego, detectum, 
to uncover, expose—de, priv., and tego, to 
cover. Deck.) To discover; to find out; 
to bring to licht (an error, crime, crimin- 
al).—Detectable, Detectible, déc-tek'ta-Hl, 
do-tek'ti-bl, a. Capable of being or liable 
to be detected.—Detection, de-tek'shon, s. 
The act of detecting;the finding out of what 
is concealed, hidden,or formerly unknown; 
discovery.—Detective, dt-tck’tv, a. Fitted 
for or skilled in detecting, employed in 
detecting crime. —7. A species of police 
officer, having no specific beat nor uni- 
form, whose special duty it is to detect 
offences and to apprehend criminals; also 
n private person who engages to investi- 
"ate enses, often of a delicate nature, for 
nire.—Detector, dé-tek'tér, n. One who, 
or that which, detects or brings to light; 
nrevealer; a discoverer, 

Detent, Detention. Under DETAIN, 

Deter, dú-ter, v.t.—deterred, deterring. [L. 
deterreo, to frighten from, to prevent—de 
from, nnd ferreo, to frighten, Tenor] 
To discourage and prevent from acting or 
proceeding, the preventing agency being 
something anticipated as difficult, dau- 
gerous, or unpleasant. — Doterment, dê- 
terment, n. The act or cause of deter- 
ring; that which deters, — Deterrent, dë- 
térent, a. Having the power or tendenc 
to deter.—n. That which deters or ten 
to deter —Deterrer, de-Ler'ér, n. One who 
or that which deters, 

Deterge, dé-térj', v.t.—deterged, deterging. 
[L. detergeo—de, from, and tergeo, tersum, 
to wipe. Truse.] To cleanse (a sore); to 
clear away foul or offending matter from, 
—Detergence, Detergency, de-terjens, de - 
tér’jen-si,n. The state or quality of being 
detergent; cleansing or purging power,— 
Detergent, de-tér'jent, a. | Cleansing; 
purging.—7n. Anything that has a strong 
cleansing power.—Detersion, dt-térshon, 
"n. The act of cleansing.—Detersive, dé- 
tér’siv,a. Having power to cleanse; cleans- 
ing. —n. That which has the power of 
cleansing; a detergent. — Detersively, dé- 
tér’siv-li, adv. In a detersive manner.— 
Detersiveness, déc-tér'siv-nes, n. 

Deteriorato,do-te'ri-o-rát,v.i.—deteriorated, 
deteriorating. [L. deterioro, deterioratum, 
from deterior, worse, from de, as exterior 
from ex, inferior from in.] To grow 
worse or inferior in quality; to be im- 
paired in quality; to degenerate. — v.t. To 
make worse; to reduce in quality.—De- 
terioration, dc-té^ri-o-ri^"shon, n. "The 
process or state of growing worsc.—Dete- 
riority,t dö-t@’ri-or”i-ti, n. Deterioration. 

Determine, dé-tér’min, v.t.—delermined, dë- 
termining. [L. determino, to hound, to 
limit—de, intens., and terminus, a bound- 
ary, whence terminate, term.) To fix the 
bounds of; to set bounds or limits to; to 
mark off, settle, fix, establish; to end or 
settle conclusively, as by the decision of a 
doubtful or controverted point; to settle 
ultimately; to come to a fixed resolution 
and intention in respect of; to give a bent 
or direction to; to influence the choice of; 
to cause to come to a conclusion or resolu- 
tion.—v.i. To resolve; to conclude: to de- 
cide; to settle on some line of conduct; to 
cease; to terminate.—Determinability, dè 
tér'mi-na-bil"i-ti, n. Quality of being de 

dëi 


terminable.—Determinable, 
bl, a. Capable of beine: determined, ascer- 
tained, decided, brought to a conclusion. — 


oil, pound; ti, Sc, abunc—the Fr. u 
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Determinant, de-termi-nant, a. Serving to 
determine; determinative,—n. That which 
determines or causes determination; math. 
the sum of a series of products of several 
numbers, these products being formed ac- 
cording to certain specified laws.—Deter- 
minate, de-termi-nit, a. [L. determinatus.] 
Limited; fixed; definite; established; sct- 
tled; positive; decisive; conclusive; fixed 
in purpose; resolute.—Determinate inlor- 
es’ence, m bot, same as centrifugal injtor- 
escence.—».t.1 To bring to an end; to ter- 
minate (Shak,), — Determinately, dé-tér’- 
mi-nát-li, adv. Inadcterminate manner; 
posu with exact specification; reso- 
utely. — Determinateness, dó-tér'mi-nát- 
nes, n. The state of being determinate.— 
Determination, dé-térmi-na’shon, n. ‘The 
act of determining or deciding; decision 
in the mind; firm resolution; sctt!ed pur- 
pose; the mental habit of settling upon 
some line of action with a fixed purpose to 
adhere to it; adherence to aims or pur- 
poses; resoluteness; chem. the ascertain- 
ment of the exact proportion of any sub- 
stance in a compound body; med. alllux ; 
tendency of blood to ilow to any part more 
copiously than isnormal,—Determinative, 
dé-tér'mi-nü-tiv, e. Having power to de- 
termine or direct to a certain end; direct- 
ing; conclusive; limiting; bounding; hav- 
ing the power of ascertaining precisely; 
employed in determining.--Determinator, 
dé-tér'mi-ná-tér,*. Ono who determines. 
—Determined, dé-tér'mind, a. I 
firm or fixed purpose; manifesting firm- 
ness or resolution; resolute.—Determined- 
ly, dé-tér'mind-li, adv. In a determined 
manner, — Determiner, dé-térmi-nér, n. 
One who decides or determines, — Deter- 
minism, dé-tér’mi-nizm, n. A system of 
philosophy which denies liberty of action 
to man, —— that the will 1s not free, 
but is invincibly determined by motives. 
Deterrent, Under DETER. 
Deteralon, Deterzive, &c, Under DETERGE. 
Detest, dé-test’, v.t. (L. detestor, to invoke 
a deity in cursing, to detest—de, intens., 
and testor, to call to witness, from testis, a 
witness; so attest, contest, also testify, testa- 
ment.) To abhor; to abominate; to hate 
—— — Detestable, dé-tes‘ ta-bl, a. 
Extremely hateful; abominable; very 
odious; deserving abhorrence. — Detesta- 
bleness, Detestability, do-tes'ta-bl-nes, dē- 
tes'ta-bil"ji-ti, n. The state or quality of 
^ bing detestable; extreme hatetulness.— 
Detestably, de-tes'ta-bli, adv. In a de- 
testable inanner.—Detestation, dc-tes-ti’- 
shon, n. Extreme hatred; abhorrence; 
loathing. — Dotester, do-tes'tér, n. One 
who detests. 
Dethrone,dé-thrin’,v.t.—dethroned dethron- 
ing. [Prefix de, from, and throne.) To re- 
move or drive from a throne; to depose; 
to divest of ib authority and dignity; 
to divest of rule or power, or of supreme 
ower.—Dethronement, dé-thron'ment, n. 
emoval from a throne; deposition. — 
Dethroner, dé-thró'nér, n. One who de- 
thrones. E 
Detonate, det'o-nat, v.t. and i.—detonated, 
detonating. [L. detono, detonatum, to 
thunder—de, and tono, to thunder.) To 
explode or cause to explode; to burn with 
a sudden report. — Detonating, det'o-nà- 
ting, p. and a. Exploding; explosive.—De- 
tonating powders, or fulminating powders, 
certain chemical compounds, which, on 
being exposed to heat or suddenly struck, 
explode with a loud report, owing to one 
or more of the constituent parts suddenly 
assuming the gaseous state.—Detonation, 
det-5-nú'shon, n. An explosion or sudden 
a made by the inflammation of cer- 
tain combustible bodies. —Detonator, det’- 
é-ni-tér, n. That which dotonates.—Deto- 
ation, det'o-ni-zü"shon, m. The act of 
exploding.—Detonize, det'o-niz, v.t. and i. 
tonized, detonizing. To cause to ex- 


Having a | 


Detour, de-tór', n. [Fr. détour—prefix de, 
and tour=E. turn.] A roundabout or cir- 
cuitous way; à going round instead of by 
a direct road or route. 

Detract, dé-trakt’, oi, [L. detracto — de, 
from, and tracto, to draw, from trako, trac- 
tum, to draw, whence tract, trace, &c.] To 
take away from n whole; to withdraw; to 

disparaget.—v.i. To take away a part; es- 

pecially, to take away reputation; to de- 
rogate: followed by from (this detracts 
from his merit) — Detracter, di-trak”- 
tér, n. One who detracts; a detractor. 
—Detraction, dé-trak’shon, n. [L. detrac- 
tio.) The act of detracting; an attempt, by 
calumny, or injurious or carping state- 
ments, to take something from the reputa- 
tion of another; envious or malicious de- 
preciation of n person, or denial of his 
merits.—Detractive, do-trak'tiv, a. Mav- 


ing the quality or power to take away; 
having the character of detraction. — De- 
tractiveness,t do-trak'tiv.nes, n. Quality 
of being detractive.—Detractor, dc-trak'- 
tér, n. Une who uses detraction; one who 
tries to take somewhat from the reputa- 
tion of another injuriously; a muscle that 
draws the part to which it is attached 
away from some other part.—Detractory, 
de-trak'to-ri, a. Containing detraction; 
depreciatory. 

Detrain, doit, pt To remove from a 
railway train; to cause to leave a train: 
said especially of bodies of men (to detrain 
troops).—v.t. To quit a railway train. 

Detriment, det'ri-ment, n. [L. detrimen- 
tum, from detero, detritum, to rub off or 
down, to wear—de, down, and tero, to rub, 
whence trite.] A certain degree of loss 
damage, or injury; injurious or prejudicia 
effect; harm; diminution. — Detrimental, 
det-ri-men'tal,a. Injurious; hurtful;caus- 
ing loss or damage. t 

Detritus, dé-tri‘tus, n. [L. detritus, worn 
down. DETRIMENT.) Geol. a mass of sub- 
stances worn off or detached from solid 
bodies by attrition; disintegrated mate- 
rials of rocks.—Detrital, de-tri'tal, a. Of 
or pertaining to detritus; composed of de- 
—— or partaking of the nature of de- 
tritus. 

Detrude, dé-triid’, v.t.—detruded, detruding. 

L.detrudo—de, down, and trudo,to thrust.] 

o thrust down; to push down. — Detru- 
sion, de-tró'zhon, n. The act of thrusting 
or driving down. 

Detruncate, dé-trung’ kit, v.t.—detruncated, | 
detruncating. [L. detrunco—de, and trunco, 
to maim, truncus, cut short. Trusa.) To 
cut off; to lop; to shorten by cutting.— 
Detruncation, dé-trung-kü'shon, n. The 
nct of detruncating. : 

Deuce, dis, n. [Fr. deuz,two.] A playing 
card or a die with two spots. 

Deuce, dds, n. [Perhaps from L. deus, God, 
used as an interjection; but comp. L.G. 
duus, G. daus, used similarly; Armor. dus 
teuz, a goblin.] The devil; perdition: used 
only in exclamatory or interjectional 

hrases.-Deuced,d0'sed ordüst,a. andado, 
evilish; excessive; confounded. [Slang.] 
—Deucedly, do’sed-li, adv. Confoundedly. 

Deuterogamy, dü-ter-og’a-mi, n. 

teroa, second, 







. [Gr. deu- 

and pamos, marriage.] A 

second marriage after the deatu of tho 
first husband or wife.—Deuterogamist, dü- 
— n. One who marriesa second 

ime. 

Deuteronomy, dü-tér-on'o-mi, n. [Gr. deu- 
teros, second, and nomos, law.) Lit. the 
second law orsecond statement of the law, 
the name MIS to the fifth book of the 
Pentateuch. R 

Deuteropathy, dü-tér-op'a-thi, n. [Gr. 
deuteros, second, and pathos, suffering.) 
Med. a secondary disease or sympathetic 
affection of one part with another.—Deu- 
teropathic, dü'tér-o-path" ik, a. Pertain- 
ing to deuteropathy. 

Deutoplasm, dü'to-plazm, n. 


vastating. [L. devasto, devastatum, to lay 
Nosto- intens. an vasto, to lay waste. 
Wasrr.] To lay waste; to ravage; to de- 
solate, — Devastation, dev-as-tà^shon, n. 
[L. devastatio.] The act of devastating; 
the state of being devastated; ravage; 
havoc; desolation.—Devastator, dev-as-tà/- 
tér, n. One who or that which devastates. 
Develop, dé-vel'up, v.t. (Fr. developper, 
O.Fr. desveloper—prefix des, L. dia, apart, 
and a Teut. verb- OK wlappe, E. wrap; 
similarly envelop.) To unfold 
to lay_open part by part; to lose or 
show all the ramifications of; biol. to make 
to pass through the process of natural 
evolution.—v.i. To be unfolded; to become 
manifest in all its parts; to advance from 
one stage to another by a process of natural 
or inherent evolution; to grow or expand 
by a natural process; to be evolved; to pro- 
ceed or come forth naturally from some 
vivifying source.—Developable, dé-vel'up- 
a-bl, a. Capable of developing or of being 
developed. — Developer, dé-vel'up-ér, m. 
One who or that which developa or un- 
folds. — Development, dö-vel’up-ınent, x. 
The act or process of developing; unfold- 
ing; the unravelling of a plot; a gradual 
growth or advancement through progres 
give changes; the organic Changos which 
take place in animal and vegetable bodics, 
from their embyro state until they arrive 
at maturity; photog. the process following 
exposure, by which the image on the plate 
is rendered visible. — Development theory, 
biol.the theory that plants and animalsare 
capable of advancing, in successive genera- 
tions and through an infinite variety of 
stages, from a lower to a higher state of 
existence, and that the more highly organ- 
ized forms at present existing are not the 


¿ result of special Creations, uns are the de- 


scendantsof lower forms.—Developmental, 
dé-vel'up-men-tal, a. Pertaining to de- 
yolopmenss formed or characterized by 
development. a ` 

Deviate, dö'vi-ät, v.i.—deviated, deviating. 
[L. devio, deviatum—de, from, and vía, way; 
seen also in convey, obvious, voyage, &c.] 
To turn aside or wander from the common 
or right way, course, or line; to diverge; to 
err; to swerve; to vary from uniform state. 
—v.t. To cause to deviate.—Deviation, dé- 
vi-&shon, n. A turning aside from the 
right way, course, or line; variation from 
a common or established rule or standard. 
—Deviation of the compass, the deviation 
of a ship's compass from the true magnetic 
meridian, caused by the near presence of 


iron. 
Device, de is, n. (O.Fr. devise, a device; 
Fr. deviser, to imagine, devise; from 
divido, divisum, to divide. Divipe.) That 
which is formed by design or invented; a 
scheme, contrivance, stratagem, projects 
invention or faculty of MES Shak.); 
something fancifully conceived, as an 
ornamental design; an emblem or 
representative of a family, person, action, 
or quan with or without a motto. 
Devil, devil, n. [A. Sax. deófol, from L. 
diabolus, Gr. diabolos, the accuser, from 
diaballo, to accuse.) An evil spirit or be- 
ing; the evil one, represented in 
p the —— tonnes of GEN 5. 
c.; a very wic reon; 
massupial animal of Tasmania; a printeris 
errand-boy; a machine through which 
cotton or wool is first to prepare it 
for the carding machines; a teasing ma- 
chine; a machine for cutting up rags aud 
old cloth into flock and for other purposes; 
cookery, u dish, as a bone with some mea 
on it, grilled and seasoned with EE 
The devil, is used as an expletive and also 
in various GEI expressions, being 
equivalent to | or destruction, some- 
thing very annoying or harassing, the 


deuce, — Devil’s advocate, R. Cath. Ch. a 





Biol. that erson appointed to raise doubts against 
pode; to detonate. portion of the yolk of ova which furnishes | the claims of a candidate for canonization. 
etort, dé-tort’, v.t. [D. detorqueo, detor- | nourishment for the embryo (the proto- | —v.t. — devilled, de bud .To pepper or 
t , intens., and torqueo, to twist, lasm). — Deutoplastic, dü-tö-plas’tik, a. | senson excessively and broil; to teaze or 
whence contort, extort, torture.] To distort; | Pertaining to or composed of deutoplasm. | cut up by an instrument called a deviL— 
to twist, wrest, pervert; to turn from the | Devaporation, dé-vap'ér-ü"shon, n. The Devilish, dev'il-ish, a. Partaking of the 
o or plain meaning.—Detortion,De- | change of vapour into water, as in the | qualitics of the devil; pertainin to the 
torsion, de torshon,n. A turning or wrest- | formation of rain. devil;diabolical;very evil and mischievous. 
; perversion. D te, devas-tat, v.t.—dcvastated, de- | —Devilishly, dev'il-ish-li, adv. Ina dev- 

ch, chain; ch, Sc. lochs ggo; 3,job; ,Fr.ton; ng, sing; ap, then; th, thin; zh, azure. 


w, wig; wh, whig; 
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jlish manner. — Devilishnezs, dev’ il-ish- 
nes, n. The quality of being devilish.— 
Devilment, devil-ment, n. ‘Trickery; roga- 
ishness; devilry; prank. (Colloq. evilry, 
devil-ri, n. Devilment; extreme wicked- 
: ness: wicked mischief.—Devil-may-care, a. 
Rollicking; reckless. [Slang.] — Devil's- 
bit, n. A common British plant allied to 
the teasel, having heads of blue flowers 
nearly globular, and a tieshy root, which 
is, as it were, cut or bitten olf abruptly.— 
Devil's-dust,n. The name given to flock 
made by the machine called the deri! out 
of old woollen materials; shoddy. 
Devious, de'vi-us, a. [L. deviua—de, and 
via, way. Deviate.] Out of the commen 
TAY en Sara Lo Le CS eM — 
s; rambling; erring; going astray. 
— dé vi-us-li, ade, In a devious 
manner. — Deviourness, do 'vi-us-nes, 5. 
The character or state of being devious. 
ise, dö-viz’, v.t.—devised, devising. [Fr. 
deviser, to devise or invent, to dispose of 
Sce Device.) To invent, contrive, or fori 
in the mind; to strike out by thought; to 
plan; to scheme; to excogitate; law, to 
give or bequeath by will.—v.t. To consider; 
to contrive; to lay a plan; to form a 
scheme. — n. The act of bequeathing by 
will; a will or testament; a share of estate 
bequeathed. — Devisable, dö-vi’za-bl, a. 
Capable of being devised,—Devizes, dev-i- 
ze, n. The person to whom a devise is 
. — Devizer, dc-vizér, n. One who 
devisez; a contriver; an inventor. — De- 
or, de-vizér, n. Une who gives by will 
Dovitalize, dé-vi'tal-iz, v.t. To deprive of 
vitality; to take away life from. 
Devitrily, de-vit'ri-fi, v.t. — deritrified, de- 
vitrifying. To deprive of the character or 
hx vs of glass.—Devitrification, dö- 
tri-fi-ka"shon,n. The act of devitrify- 


ing. 

Devoid, dé-void', a. [Prefix de, out, from, 
and roíd.] Destitute; not possessing: with 
of before the thing absent. 

Devoir, dev-war, n. [Fr., from L. debere, 
to owe, whence deht! Service or duty; an 

act of civility or respect; respectful notice 
duc to another. 

Devolve, dé-volv', v.t.—devolved, devolving. 
[L. devolvo, devolutum—de, and rolvo, to 
roll, seen also in revolve, convolre, volume, 
voluble, &c.] To roll down; to move from 
one person to another; to deliver over, or 
from one possessor to a successor.—v.1, To 
roll down; hence, to pass from one to an- 
other; to fall by succession from one pos- 
sessor to his successor. — Devolvement, 
dé-volv"*ment, n. The act of devolving — 

evolution, dev-5-10'2hon, n. [L.L. dero- 
lutio.] The act of rolling down; the act of 
devolving, transferring, or handing over; 

a passing to or falling upon a successor. 

Devonian, de-vö'ni-an, a. Of or pırtaining 
to Deronshire in England; gél a term 
pnus ton great portion of the palmozoic 

rata of North and South Derm, lying 
between the Silurian and cartoniferous 
rocks, and sometimes used as synonymous 
with "old red sandstone." 

Devonport, dev'on-port, 1. A sorzof small 
generally ornamental, writing-tcble, fitted 
up with drawers and other conveniences. 

Devote, dö-vöt’, v.t.—devoted, devoting. [L. 
devoveo, devotum, to vow anything to a 
deity, to devote—de, intens., and roreo, to 
vow, Yow, Vorr.] To appropriate by vow; 
to set apart or dedicate by a solemn act; 

consecrate; to give up wholly; to direct 
the attention wholly or chietly (to devote 
one or one’s time to ecience); to give 
up; to doom; to consign over (to derofe one 

to — Zei Devoted, dé-vi'ted, a. 

rongly attuc to a person or cause; 

ardent; alous. — Devotednezs, dc-vóo'ted- 
nes, n. Tho state of being devoted.— 

Devotee, dev’ö-tz,n. One who is wholly 
is superstitiouely gi —— Eo duties 

ven to religio 

and ceremonies. gi Devotem dö-vöt’- 


devotes.—Devotion, 


of the heart end affections o 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mt, met, her; 
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and meditation; devoutness; performance 
of religious duties: now generally used in 
the plural; ardent attachment toa person 
or à cause; attachment manifested by 
constant attention; earnestness; ardour; 
exeemess, — Devotional, dc-vo'shon-al, a. 
Pertaining to devotion; used in devotion; 
suited to devotion.—Devotionalist, Devo- 
tionist, dé-vi'shon-al-ist, dö-vö’shon-ist, n. 
A person excessively given to devotions; a 
religious devotee. — Devotionally, dou, 
shon-nl-li, adv. In a devotional manner; 
towards devotion. 

Devour, dé-vour, pf [Fr. dérorer, L. de- 
rorare—de, intens., and voro, to eat greed- 
ily, whence rozacious.] To cat up; to eat 
with greediness; to eat ravenously; to 
destroy or consume; to waste. —v.1.1 To 
act as a devourer; to consume (0.T.).— 
Devourable, dé-vou'ra-bl, a. Capable of 
or fit for being devoured, — Devourer, dù- 
vou rer, n. One who devours.—Devouring, 
dé-vou'ring, a. Consuming; wasting; de- 
stroyine. — Devouringly, dé-vou’ring-li, 
adv. Ina devouring manner. 

Devout, dé-vout’, a. (Fr. dévot, devout; L. 
devotus, Devote.) Yielding a solemn and 
reverential devotion to God in religious 
exercises; pious; devoted to religion: re- 
ligious; expressing devotion or piety; 
solemn ; earnest. — Devoutly, dü-vout’li, 
adv. In adevout manner; piously; reli- 
giously; ear.estly.—Devoutness, de-vout”- 
nes, x. The quality or state of being 
devout. 

Dew, dp, n. [A.Sax. dei, D. dauw, Dan 
dug, G. thau—dew; akin dazzle, dank.) 
The aqueous Vapour or moisture which is 
deposited in small drops, especially during 
the night, from the atmosphere, on the 
surfaces of bodies when they have become 
colder than the surrounding atmosphere. 
—v.t. To wet with dew; to bedew.—Dew- 
berry, n. A m of bramble, the fruit 
of which is black, with a bluish bloom, 
and an agreeable acid taste, — Dew-claw, 
n. The uppermost claw in a dog's foot, 
smaller than the rest, and not touching 
the ground. — Dewdrop, dü'drop, n. A 
drop or spancle of dew. — Dewfall, do'fal, 
n. The falling of dew, or the timo when 
dew begins to fall,—Dewiness, dü'i-nes, a. 
State of being dewy. — Dewlap, dü'lap, n 
The fold of skin that hangs from the 
throat of oxen aud cows, or a similar ap- 
vendage in other animals —Dewlapt, dū’- 
apt, a. Furnished with a dewlap, or 
similar appendage. [Shak.]— Dew-point, 
n. The temperature when dew begins to 
be deposited, varying with the humidity 
of the atmosphere.—Dewy, dü'i, a. Of or 
pertaining to dew; partakingof the nature 
or appearance of dew; like dew; moist 
with, or as with, dew; accompanied with 
dew; abounding in dew; falling gently, or 
refreshing, like dew (dewy sleep). 

Dexter, deks'tér, a. [L. dexter, right, on 
the right side, akin to Gr. dexios, Skr. 
daksha, on the right hand.) Pertaining 
to or situated on the right hand; right as 
opposed to left. — Dexterity, deks-ter'i-ti, 
n. [L. dexteritas.) Ability to use the right 
hand more readily than the left !; right- 
handedness}; expertness; skill; that readi- 
ness in performing an action which pro- 
ceeds from experience or practice, united 
with activity or quick motion; readiness 
of mind or mental faculties, as in con- 
trivance, or Inventing means to accom- 
plish a purpose; promptness in devising 
expedicnts. — Dexterous, deks'tér-us, a. 
Characterized by dexterity; skilful and ac- 
tive with the hands; adroit; prompt in con- 
trivance and management; expert; quick 
at inventing expedients; ekilful; done with 
dexterity. Sometimes written Dextrous, 
deks'trus. — Dexterously, deks‘tér-us-li, 
adv. With dexterity; adroitly. — Dexter- 
ousness, deks'tér-us-nes, n. Dexterity.— 

Dextral, deks'tral, a. Right as opposed to 
left.—Dextrino, deks'trin, n. The gummy 

matter into which the interior subetiunce 

of starch globules is convertible,—remark- 
able for the extent to which it turns the 
plane of polarization to the right hand, 
. whence its name.—Dextrorse, Dextrorsal, 
deks-trors, deks-tror'sal, a. UL dextrorsum, 
towards the right side—dexter, right, an 


note, not, mive; 





| Dincoustic, di-a-kous'tik, a. 


tübe, tub, bull; 
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vorsum, for versum, turned.] Turned to- 
wards the rizht; rising from left to right, 
asa spiral line, helix, or climbing plant.— 
Dextrose, deks'trós, n. A name for grape- 
sugar, from its solution rotating the planc 
of polarizationof a ray of light tothe right. 

Dey, dà, n. [Turk. dát, an — The title 
of the old governors or sovereigns of Al- 
giers, Tunis, and Tripoli, under the Sullan 
of Turkey. 

Dhole, dol, n. The Cingalese namo for the 
wild dog of India. 

Dhow, dou, n. An Arab vessel, generally 
with one mast, from 150 to 250 tons bur- 
den, employed in mereantile trading, and 
also in carrying slaves from the cast coast 
of Africa to the Persian Gulf and the Red 


"CL. 
Dhurra, durra, n. [Ar.]. A kind of millet 
largely cultivated in Africa and elsewhere, 
Diabetes, di-a-be'téz,n. (Gr. diabetes, from 
diabainó, to pass throug i—dia, and bains, 
to go or pass.] Med. a disease character: 
ized by great augmentation and oftex 
manifest alteration in the secretion of 
urine, one variety of it being incurable.— 
Diabetic, Diabetical, di-a-be'tik, di-a-be- 
ti-kal, a. Pertaining to diabetes. 
Diablerie, Diablery, di-ab'lér-i, m. a 
diablerie, from diable, devil.) Devilry; 
mischief; wickedness; sorcery; witchcraft, 
Diabolic, Diabolical, di-a-bol'ik, di-a-bol’- 
ikal, a. (li. diabolus, the devil. Dr. 
Devilish; pertaining to the devil; infer- 
nal; impious; atrocious.—Diabolically, di- 
a-bol'l-kal-li, adv. In a diabolical man- 
ner, —Diabolicalness, di-a-bol'i-kal-nes, n. 
The state or quality of being diabolical. 
Diabrosis, di-a-bro sis, 1. [Gr., corrosion— 
dia, mtens., and bibróskó, to eat.) Surg. 
theaction of corrosive substances interme- 
diate between caustics and escharotics. 
Dincaustic, di-a-kastik,a. [Gr. prefix dia, 
through, and E. caustic.) Math. belong- 
ing to a species of caustic curves fo 
by refraction. — n. Math, n dincnustic 
curves med. cautery by a burning-glass. 
Diachylon, Diachylum, di-nk'i-Jon, di-aki- 
lum, n. [Gr. die, through, and chylos, 
juice.} Med. a plaster originally com- 
posed of the juices of herbs, now made of 
olive-oil and finely pounded litharge. 
Diaconal, di-ak'o-nal, a. [L. diaconus, Gr. 
diakonos, a deacon.) Pertaining to a 
deacon. — Diaconate, di-ak'o-nát, n. The 
ofice or dignity of a deacon; a body of 


deacons. 

(Gr. dia, 
through, and akous, to hear.) Pertaini 
to the science or doctrine of refract 
rounds. — Diacoustics, di-a-kous'tiks, n. 
The science or doctrine of the properties 
of sound refracted by passing through 
different mediums; Cep o 

Diacritical, Diacritic, di-a-krit'i-kal, di-a- 
kritik,a. (Gr. diakritikos—día, and krins, 
to separate.] Separating or distinguish- 
ing; distinctive.—Diacritical mark, a 
used in some languages to distinguish let- 
ters which are similar in form, 

Diactinic, di-ak-tin'1k, a. (Gr. dia, through 
and aktis, aktinos, a ray.) | Capable o 
transmitting the actinic or chemical rays 
of the sun. d 

Diadelph, di'a-delf, a. (Gr. di, twice, and 
adelphos, a brother.] Bot, a plant the 
stamens of which are united into two 
bodies or bundles by their filaments.— 
Diadelphous, di-n-delfus, a. Bot. ha 
the stamens united in two bundles, 

Diadem, di'a-dem, n. (Gr. diadéma—dia, 
and des, to bind.] A head-band or fil 
formerly worn as a badge of royalty; any- 
thing worn on the head as a mark or 
badge of royalty; a crown; a coronet.—v.t.t 
To adorn with or as with a diadem; to 
crown. 

Diwreciz, di-c're-sis,n. [Gr. diairesis from 
dioireó, to divide.) Separation one 
syllable into two; a mark which signifies 
such a division, as in naif, aérial. 

Diaglyph, di'a-glif, n. [Gr. dia, through, 
and glypho, to carve.) A sculptured or 
engraved production in which the figures 
are sunk below the general surface; an 
intaglio.—Diaglyphic, di-a-glifik, a. 
EE to, or having the 
a diaglyph. 
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Diagnosis, di-ag-no'sis, n. [Gr. diagnósis— j 


dia, through, and gignöskő, to know.] 
Scientific discrimination of any kind; 
. the discrimination of diseases by 
their distinctive marks or symptoms.— 
— Diagnose, di-ag-nós, v.t. — diagnosed, 
diagnosing. To discriminate or ascertain 
from symptoms the true nature of.—Diag- 
nostic, di-ag-nostik, a. Distinguishing; 
characteristic; indicating the nature of a 
iscase.—n. A sign or symptom by which 
à disease is known,—pl. The department 
of medicine which treats of the diagnosis 
of diseases; symptomatology. 
Diagonal, di-ag’o-nal, a. (Gr. diagéntos, 
from angle to angle—dia, and gonia, an 
angle or corner] Extending trom one 
angle to the opposite of à quadrilateral 
figure, and dividing it into two equal 
parts; lying in this direction, — n. A 
straight line drawn between the opposite 
angles of a quadrilateral figure. —Diagon- 
Ally, di-ag’o-nal-li,adv. In «diagonal di- 
rection. 
Diagram, di'a-gram, n. [Gr. diagramma— 
dia, and graphó, to write] A figure or 
drawing for the purpose of demonstrating 
the properties of any geometrical figure, 


as a triangle, circle, &c.; any illustrative | 


figure wherein the outlines are exclusively 
or chietly delincated.—Diagrammatic, di’- 
t-gram-mat"ik, a. Pertaining or partak- 
ing of the nature of a diagram —Diagram- 
matically, di'a-gram-mat^i-kal-li, adv. 
Aiter the manner of a diagram. 
Diaheliotropic, di-a-héli-o-trop"ik,a. [Gr. 
dia, through, hélios, the sun, and trope, a 
turning.) Bot. turning transversely to the 
light, as the stem or other organs of a 
Baus; pertaining to diaheliotropism.— 
laheliotropism, di-a-heli-ot"ro-pizm, n. 
Bot, the disposition or tendency or a plant 
or of the organs of a plant to assumo a 
more or less transverse position to the 


ght. 

Dial, dal, n. [L.L. dialis, daily, from Tu. 
dies, a day, whence also diary, diurnal, 
journal, £c.] An instrument for showing 
the hour of the day from the shadow 
thrown by means of a stile or gnomon upon 
n surface; tho face of à watch, clock, or 
other timekeeper; any somewhat similar 
plate or face on which a pointer or index 
moves, as in a gas-meter or telegraphic 
instrument. — v.t. — dialled, dialling. To 
measure with, or as with, a dial.—Dialist, 
di’al-ist, n. A constructor of dials; one 
skilled in dialling.—Dialling, di‘al-ing, n. 
The art of constructing dials; the science 
which explains the principles of measur- 
ing time by the sun-dial.—Dial-plate, n. 
The plate or face of a dial of a clock or 
watch, &c. 

Dialect, di'a-lekt, n. [Gr. dialektos—dia, 
and legó, to speak; Fr. dialecte.) The form 
or idiom of a language peculiar to a pro- 
vince or to a. limited region or people, as 
distinguished from the literary language 
of the whole people; language; speech or 
manner of speaking.—Dialectal, di-a-lek’- 

Pertaininz to a dialect. — Dialec- 
tic, Dialectical, di-a-lek'tik, di-a-lek 'ti- 
kal, a. Pertaining toa dialect or dialects; 

rtaining to dialectics. — Dialectically, 
i-a-lek'ti-kal-li, adv, In adialectic man- 

ner, — Dialectician, di’a-lek-tish”an, m. 
One skilled in dialectics; a logician; a 
reasoner.—Dialectics, di-a-lek'tiks, n. [Gr. 

dialektiké (techné), the art of discussing.] 

The art of reasoning or disputing; that 

branch of logic which teaches the rules 

and modes of reasoning, or of distinguish- 
ing truth from error; the art of using 
forms of reasoning so as to make fallacies 
for truth; word-fence. Also Dialec- 

c in same sense. 2 
di’a-läj, n. [Gr. diallage, an in- 
A silico-macnesian 


n. 
Gr. dialogos, dialogue, from dialegoma 
lo diseno Has and lego, to s ] * 
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conversation between two or more per- 
Fons; a formal conversation in theatrical 
performances; a composition in which two 
or more persons are represented as convers- 
ing on some topic.—Dialogical, Dialogistic, 
Dialogistical, di-a-loj'i-kal, di-al'o-jis"tik, 
di-al’o-jis"ti-kal,a. Pertaining to, or par- 
taking of the nature of, a dialogue; hav- 
ing the form of a dialogue.—Dialogically, 
Dialogistically, di-a-loj’i-kal-li, di-al'o- 
jis’ti-kul-li,adv. In the manner of a dia- 
logue.—Dialogism, di-al‘o-jizm, n. Dia- 
logue in the third person; oblique or in- 
direct narrative.—Dialogist, di-al'o-Jist, n. 
A speaker ina dialogue; a writer of dia- 
logues,—Dialogize, di-al'o-jiz, v.i. To dis- 
course in dialogue, 

Dialycarpous, di‘a-li-kiir” pus. a. (Gr. 
dialyó, to separate, and karpos, fruit.] 
Bot. composed of distinct carpels.—Dialy- 
potalous, di’a-li-pet”a-lus, a. Polypeta- 
ous, — Dialysepalous, di’a-li-sep”a-lus, «t. 
Polysepalous, E Á 

Dialysis, di-al'i-sis, m. (Gr. dialysis, a 
separation — die, and lyd, to dissolve.] 
Chem, the act or process of separating the 
crystalloid elements of a body from the 
colloid by diffusion through a parchment 
paper septum; med. debility; also, a solu- 
tion of continuity; in writing or printing, 
same as Dieresia, — Dialyse, di’a-liz, v.t. 
To separate by a dinlyser.—Dialyzer, di'a- 
li-zer, n. The parchment paper, or sep- 
tum, stretched over a ring used in the 
operation of dialysis. —Dialytic, di-a-lit'ik, 
a. Pertaining to dinlysis. ` 

Diamagnetic, di’a-mag-.net’ik, a. [Prefix 
dia, and magnetic.) Applied to a class of 
substances which, when under the influ- 
ence of magnetism, and freely suspended, 
take a position at right angles to the 
magnetic meridian, that is, point east 
and west. — Diamagnetism, di-a-mag'ne- 
tizm,n. The characteristic phenomena of 
diamagnetic bodies. 

Diamesogamous, «di'a-me-soz"a-mus, a. 
[Fr. dia, through, mesos, middle, and 
gumos, marriage.] Bot. requiring an in- 
termediate agent to produce fertilization. 

Diameter, di-am’e-tér,n. (Gr. diametros— 
dia, and metron, measure.] A straight 
line passing through the centre of a circle 
or other curvilinear figure, terminated by 
the circumference, and dividing the figure 
into two equal parts; a straight line 
through the centre of any body; tho mea- 
sure transversely through a cylindrical 
body; thickness, —Diametric, Diametrical, 
Diametrsl, di-a-met'rik, di-a-met'ri-kal. 
di-a-met'ral, a. Of or pertaining toa dian- 
meter; directly opposed. — Diametrically, 
Diametrally, di-a-met'ri-kal-li, di-a-met'- 
ral-li, adv. In a diametrical direction or 

wsition. 

Diamond, di'n-mond, n. [Fr. diamant, cor- 
rupted from adamant (which sce).] A 
most valunble gem of extreme hardness, 
usually clear and transparent, but some- 
times yellow, blue, green, black, &c., con- 
sisting of pure carbon; a small diamond 
fixed to n handle and used for cutting 
glass; a very small variety of printing 
type; a four-sided figure with the sides 
equal or nearly so,and having two obtuse 
nud two acute angles, called also a lozenge 
or rhomb; one of a set of playing-cards 
inarked with one or more such figures In 
red —Black diamond, a term a plied col- 
loquially to coal.—a. Resembling a dia- 
mond; consisting of diamonds; set with a 
diamond or diamonds. — Diíamond-borer, 

ond-drill, n. A metal bar or tube, 
armed at the boring extremity with one 
or more small diamonds, by the action of 
which, as it rapidly revolves, rocks, gems, 

&c., are speedily perforated. 

Diander, di-an‘dér, n. [Gr. di, twice, and 
anér, andros, a male.] Bot. a plant hav- 
ing two stamens.—Dian 1 drous, 
di-an'dri-an, di-an'drus, d. Bot. havin 
two stamens. 

Dianoetic, di’a-né-et"ik, a. [Gr. dianoéti- 
kon, froin dia, and. nocó, to revolve in the 
mind.] Capable of thought; thinking; in- 
tellectual 


Diapason, di-a-pi'zon, m. [Gr. diapasón, 
iit thronigh ee — 
term for the octave; proportion in the 
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constituent parts of an octave; harmony; 
the entire compass of a voice or an instru- 
ment; a rule or scale by which the pipes 
of organs, the holes of flutes, &c., are cor- 
rectly adjusted; a name of certain stops 
in the rau. given because they extend 
through the scales of the instrument. 

Diaper, di'a-pér,n. (Fr. diapré, pp. of dia- 
prer, to variegate with colours; from L.L. 
diasprus, n kind of precious cloth, from 
It. diaspro, jasper. Jasren.] A fabri 
either linen or cotton, or a mixture ot 
the two, upon the surface of which a fiz- 
ured pattern is produced; flowering either 
of sculpture in low relief, or of painting 
or gilding used to ornament a flat & X 
—v.t. To variegate or diversify with fig- 
ures; to flower. 

Diaphane, di'a-fan, n. (Gr. dia, through 
and phainó, to show.] A woven silk stuff 
with transparent and colourless figures — 
Diaphenie, di-af'a-ni, n. [Fr.] The art or 
process of fixing transparent pictures on 
glass to resemble stained glass.—Diaphan- 
ous, di-afa-nus,a. Having power totrans- 
mit rays of light, as glass; pellucid; trans- 
parent; clear.--Diap , di-af'a-nus- 

i adv. In a diaphanous manner, 

Diaphonic, di-a-fon'ik, a. (Gr. dia, and 
phóné, sound.) Diacoustic. — Diaphonics, 
di-a-fon’iks, n. The science or doctrine 
of refracted sounds; diacoustics. 

Diaphoresis, di'a-fo-ré"sis, n. Ier. diapho- 
résis, perspiration — dia, an to 
carry.) Med. a greater degree of perspira- 
tion than is natural. — Diaphoretic. Dia. 
phoretical, di'a-fo-ret"ik, di a-fo-rct^i-kal, 
a. Having the power Lo increase perspire: 
tion —Diaphoretic,n. A medicine which 

—— perspiration; a sudorific. 
laphragm, di'a-fram, n. [Gr. diaphrag- 
ma, n partition — dia, and Tü530, to 
break off, to defend.] The midriff, a 
muscle separating the chest or thorax 
from the abdomen; a partition or divid- 
ing substance, as a circular ring used in 
telescopes, &c., to cut off ma 1 pors 
tions of a beam of light; a calcareous p 
which divides the cavity of certain mol- 
luscous shells.—Diaphi tic, di'a-fraz- 

mat'ik, a. Appertaining to or having the 

character of a diaphragm Ep 
titis, di-a-frag'ma-ti"tis, n. Med. i - 
mation of the diaphragm. 


Diarchy, di'ar-ki, n. [Gr. di, double, and 


arché, rule] A form of mment in 

which the supreme power is vested in two 
T8OTIS. 

iarrhea, di-o.rea, m. (Gr. diarrhoia— 

dic, through, and rheg, to How.) An ail- 

ment consisting in a morbidly frequent 

evacuation of the intestines.—Diarrheetic, 

di-re'tik,a. Producing diarrhea. 

Diarthros‘s, di-ür-thro'sis, n. [Gr., from 

dia, through, asunder, and arthron, a 
joint.] Anat. a joint in which the bones 
— freely in every direction, as in tho 
shoulder joint. 
lary, diari n. [L. diarium, a daily ak 
lowance of food, a journal, from dies, a 
day, whence also dial, diurnal, 
A k in which daily events or transac- 
tions are noted; a journal; a blank book 
daea D avariat, Mam d. 
— ` m 8 hen $ . 
Pertaining to a diary.—Diarist, di'a-rist, 
n. One who keeps a diary. 

Diastase, di’as-täs,n. (Gr. dtastasia, separa: 
tion—dia, asunder, and root sta, to stand.] 
A substance existing in barley and oats 
after germination: so called hecause in 
solution it possesses the property of caus- 
ing starch to break up at 150° Fahr., trans- 
forming it first into dextrine and then 
into sugar. — Diastema, di-as-té' ma, m. 
[Gr.] The natural interval between some 
of the series of teeth in animals. 

Diastole, di-as'to-le, n. (Gr. diastold, a 
drawing asunder—dia, and stello, to set.) 
Physiol. the dilatation of the heart with 
blood: opposed to syatole, or contraction; 


gram. the Jengthening oc syllable that 
turally short. di-a-stol'ik 
a. Pertaining to or produced by the dia- 
e. 
Diastyle, di'a-stil, n. (Gr. diastylion—d 
mad veros; a column.) cA yeh that — 
of arranging columns in which three dia- 
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meters of the columns are allowed for in- 
tercolumniations. B 
Diathermal, Diathermic, Diathermous, di- 
a-thérmal, di-a-thérmik, di-a-thérmus, 
a. (Gr, dia, and therind, heat.] Freely 
permeable by heat.—Diathermanous, di: 
a-therma-nus, a. Having the property of 
transmitting or suffering radiant heat to 
pass through.—Diathermancy, di-a ther- 
man-si,n. The property of transmitting 


radiant heat.—Diathermanism, di-a-ther- | 


ma-nizm,n. The doctrine or phenomena 

of the transmission of radiant heat. 
la s, di-ath'e-sis, n. (Gr.] 
ticular disposition or habit of body, good 
or bad; predisposition to certain diseases 
rather than to others. 


Diatom, di'a-tom, n. (Gr. dia, through, 
and tomé, a cutting, from forming often 
loosely connected chains.] One of a natural 
order of microscopic vegetable organisms 
with siliceous coverings, found in fresh 


salt water, and in moist places. 


and 
Dia i-n-tom'ik, a. 


of two atoms. 


Diatonic, di-2-ton'ik, a. nu dia, by or 


through, and fonos, soun 


to the major or minor scales, or to chords, 
progressions be- 
one scale.—Diatonically, di-a- 


— and melodic 
longing to ) 
ton‘i-kal-li, adv. Ina diatonic manner. 


Diatribe, dia-trib, n. (Gr. diatribe, a dis- 


cussion, amusement, passing of time—dia 
through, and tribó, to rub.] A continue 


disputation; a lengthy invective; a ha- 
ch a person inveighs against 
something. — Diatribist, di-at'ri-bist, m. 


rangue in w 


The author of a diatribe. 

Dibble, dib'l, n. [Fro 

A pointed instrument used in gard 
bulbs Also called 

with a dibble; to dig with a dib 

Dibbler, dibTer, n. One who dibbles. 

Dibranchiate, di-brang'ki-ht, «a. 


opods in which the branchi:e are two in 
number, one situated on eich side of the 


ing. Dır.— 
with dice.— 


d-sha 
— Dicer, di'sér, n. A player at 


paming. 

ce. 

Di lous, di-scf'a-lus,a. [Gr. ci, double, 
Gand et head.] Having two heads on one 


= n —— — — S 
ouble amys, a garment. ot. 
having both a calyx and a corolla. 
—— Jet abet n. [Gr. Gin in 
wo s, and gamos, marriage ol. a 
Dried in hermaphrodite Sowers to 
prevent self-fertilization, as where the 
stamens and pistils within the same flower 
are not matured at the same time. — Di- 
chogamous, di-kog'a-mus, a. Bot. exhibit- 
or characterized by dichogamy. 

Di ous, di-kot'o-mus,'a. [Gr. dicha, 
doubly, by pairs, and temno, to out Bot. 
regularly ividing by pairs from top to 

bottom.—Dichotomously, di-kot’o-mus-li, 

adv, In a dichotomous manner.—Dichot- 
, di-kot'o-mi, n. A cutting in two}; 
division?; division or distribution of ideas 
pictor dues 
or as when the stem o 
divides into two branches, cach branch 


into two others, and so on. "nr formation on an entire subject or branch 
Mace, x. [Gr di twice, | ota ee nelle tr Pertaining to, 
d b; pavers. stallized bodies of Ae Se in, or given by a dictionary or 
—— under two distinct colours ac- | dictionarics.—Dictum, dik'tum, n. pl. ic- 
the direction in which light is | ta, dik'ta. [L.] A positive assertion; an 

t tted through them.—Dichroic, di- | authoritative saying or decision. 
D a. Meet Ty be chro Dictyogen — — [Sr dicto as 

ichroi ‘kro- miner: ner- | work, and root gen, to p ` i 
ally of SE colour, but exhibiting differ- | name given to a group of monocotyledon- 
Fate, far, fat, fyll; me, met, htr; pine, pin; note, not, mövc; tbe, tub, bull; 


Med. par- | Dicker, diK'ér, n. 


[Gr. di, twice, 
and atomos, an atom.] Chem. consisting 


Mus. applied | Diclinous, di'kli-nus, a. 


m dib, a form of dip.] 
ening 
and agriculture to make holes for plant- 

&c. ber 
(dib’ér).—v.t.—dibbled, dibbling. To plant 


le.— 


Gr. di, 
double, and Zranchia, gills.) Having two 
—n. A member of an order of cephal- | 


ent colours in different positions.—Dichro- 
matic, di-kro-mat'ik, a. [Gr. di, aud chrò- 
ma, colour.] Having or producing two 
colours.—Dichrozcope, di'kro-skóp, n. [Gr. 
di, chroa, and skoped, to sec.] An instru- 
ment in which a prism of Iceland-spar is 
used for testing the dichroism of crystals. 
—Dichroscopic, di-kro-skop/1k, a. Pertain- 
ing to the dichroscope. 

Dickens, dik'enz, interj. [Probably a fan- 
ciful euphemism for devil; comp. L.G. 
düker, duks, the deuce.] Devil; deuce: 
used interjectionally. [Shak.] 

f [L.G. and Sw. deker, G. 
decher, ten hides, trom L.L. dacra, decara, 
L. decem, ten.) The number or quantity 
of ten, part icularly ten hides or skins. 

Dickey, Dicky, diki,n. [Origin doubtful.] 
An article of dress like the front of a 
dress-shirt, and worn instead ; the scat in 
a carriage on which the driver sits, whe- 
ther in front or not.—Dicky-bird, n. A 

et name for a little bird. — — 

iclinic, di-klin'"ik, a. [Gr. di, twice, and 
klinó, to incline,] Applied to crystals in 
which two of the axes are obliquely in- 
clined. : 

[Gr. di, double, 
and kline, a bed.) Bot. having the stamens 
in one flower and the pistil in another. 
Diceelous, di-s@lus, a. [Gr. di, two, and 
koilos, hollow.) Anat. characterized by 
harne two cavities; amphico:lous. y 
Dicotyledon, di'kot-i-16 "don, n. [Gr. di, 
and kotylédón.] A plant whose seeds con- 
tain a pair of cotyledons or sced-lcaves, 
which are always opposite to cach other.— 
Dicotyledonous, di’kot-i-l&”do-nus,a. Hav- 
ing two cotyledons. "EM 
Dictate, dik'tüt, v.£.— dictated, dictating. 
[L. dieto, dictatum, a freq. of dico, dictuin, 
to say. Dicriox.] To deliver or enounce 
with authority, as an order, command, or 
direction; to instruct to besaid or written; 
to utter, so that another may write out, to 
direct by impulse on the mind (an action 
dictated by fear); to instigate.—n. An order 
delivered; a command; a rule, maxim, or 
precept, delivered with authority; rule or 
direction suggested to the mind (the 
dictates of reason). — Dictation, dik-ti’- 
shon, n. The act of dictating; the act 
or practice of speaking or reading that 
another may write down what is spoken. 
—Dictator, dik’ti-tér, n. [L., a supreme 
magistrate — on special occasions 
with unlimited power.] Onc invested with 
absolute authority; a supreme leader or 
guide to direct the conduct or opinion of 
others, — Dictatorial, dik-ta-tö’rı-al, a. 
Pertaining to a dictator; imperious; over- 
bering. — Dictatorially, dik-ta-tö’ri-al-li, 
adv. Inan imperious manner.—Dictator- 
ship, Dictature, dik’ti-tér-ship, dik'ta-tür, 
n. The oflice of a dictator; authority; im- 

eriousness, — Dictatory, dik'ta-to-ri. a, 

verbearing; dictatorial.—Dictatress, Dic- 
tatrix, dik-tW'tres, dik-tü'triks, n. A fe- 
male dictator. 

Diction, dik'shon, n. [L. dictio, from dico, 
dictum, to speak, appearing in : at 
many Englist words, as dictate, addict, 
contradict, edict, condition, preach, &c.] A 
person's choice or selection of words in 
speaking or writing; general mode of ex- 
pressing one's self; style. — Diction refers 
chiefly to the words used; phraseology re- 
fers more to the manner of framing the 
phrases, clauses, and sentences; style in- 
cludes both, referring to the thoughts as 
well as the words, and especially compre- 
hends the niceties and beauties of a com- 

ition. — Dictionary, dik'shon-a-ri, n. 
L.L. dictionarium.] A book containing 
the words of a language arranged in alpha- 
betical order, with explanations or defini- 
tions of their meanings; a lexicon; a word- 
k; any work which communicates in- 


ous plants, with net-veined leaves, inter- 
mediate between the monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons. — Dictyogenous, dik-ti-oj'e- 
nus, a. Bot. having the character of a 
dictyogen. 

Did, did, pret. of do. L 

Didactic, Didi tical, di-dak'tik, di-dak'ti- 
kal, a. (Gr. didaktikos, from didask 
teach.] Adapted to teach; containing doc- 
trines, precepts, principles, or rules; in- 
tended to instruct.—Di ctlcally, di-dak"- 
ti-kal-li,adv. Ina didactic manner; ina 
form to teach. — Didactics, di-dak'tiks, n. 
The art or science of teaching. 

Didactyl, Didactyle, di-lak'til, a. (Gr. 
prefix di, and daktylos, the finger.) Hav- 
ing two tocs or two fingers.—n. An animal 
having two tocs only. — Didactylous, di- 
dak'ti-lus, a. Two-toed or two-fingercd. 

Didapper, did'a-pér, n., [For divedapper 
(Shak.), from dive, and dap dip. Dan 
cmick.] The dab-chick or little grebe. 

Diddle, did'l, v.t. [A. Sax. dyderian, to de- 
ceive or delude, originally TRA by 
rapid movements or sleight of hand,] To 
cheat or trick, especially in money mat- 
ters (slang); to dandle (provincial). 

Didelphia, di-del'fi-a, x. pl. (Gr. di, double, 
and delphys, womb.) One of the three 
sub-classes of Mammalia (the other two 
being Ornithodelphia and Monodelphia), 
founded on the nature of the female repro- 
ductive organs, the young being born in 
an immature state and carried in a pouch 
or second womb till perfect; they include 
the marsupials, as the kangaroos, cr 
sums, &c.—Didelphian, Didelphic, di-del'- 
Dan, di-del'fik, a. Pertaining to the Di- 
delphia,—Didelphid, di-del'fid, n. A mem- 
ber of the Didelphia. $ f 

Diduction,i di-duk'shon, n. [L. diductio— 
di for dis, and duco, to draw,] Separation 
by withdrawing one part from the other. 

Didymium, di-dim'i-um, a. (Gr. didymos, 
double, twin.] A rare metal discovered in 
1841 in the oxide of cerium, and so named 
from being, as it were, the iwin-brother of 
lanthanium, which was previously found 
in the same body. — Didymous, did'i-mus, 
a. Bot. twin; growing double. ` 

Didynam, did'i-nam, n. [Gr. di, double, 
and dynamis, power, from the two larger 
stamens appearing to domineer over the 
shorter.] Bot. a plant of four stamens, 
disposed in two pairs, ono being shorter 
than the other.—Didynamous, Didynamic, 
di-din'a-mus, did-i-nam"'ik, a. Bot. having 
four stamens disposed in pairs, one shorter 
than the other. 

Die, di, v.i.—dicd, dying. [Not an A. Sax. 
word; closely allied to the O.Fris. dea, 
deyu, 1cel. deya, deyja, Dan. dée, to die; 
A. Sax. dedd, dead, a kind of participial 
form; dedth, death.) To cease to live; to 
expire; to decease; to perish; to become 
dead; to lose life: said of both animals 
and plants; to come to an end; to cease to 
have influence or effect (his fame will not 
die); to sink; to faint (his heart died within 
him); to languish with pleasure, tender- 
ness, affection, or the like; to become gra- 
dually less distinct or perceptible to the 
sight or hearing: generally followed by 
away (the sound died away); theol. to suffer 
divine wrath and punishment in the fu- 
ture world.— To die out, to become extinct 

— 

ie, di, n. (Fr, dé, O.Fr. det, from I. datum, 
something given, hence what is thrown or 
laid on the tnble.] A small cube 

on its faces with numbers from one to six, 
used in sammy by being thrown from a 
box; a square body: in the above senses 
the plural is dice; arch. the cubical part 
of a pedestal between its base cornice; 
a stamp used in coining money, in foun- 
drics, &c.: in the Jast two senses the plural 
is regular, dies.—The die is cast, every- 
thing is now put to hazard; nll will depend 
upon fortune. — Die-sinker, n. An en- 
graver of dies for stamping or embossing. 
—Die-sinking, n. The process of engra 


dies. 
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Dieresis, di-tre-sis, n. Same as Diaresis. 

Diet, diet, n. [O.Fr. diete, L.L. dieta, Gr. 
diata, a way of living, dicet.) A person's 
regular food or victuals; manner of living 
as regards food and drink; course of foo 
prescribed and limited in kind and quan- 
tity; allowance of provision.—v.t. To fur- 
nish diet or meals for; to prescribe a par- 
ticular diet for.—v.i. To eat according to 
rules prescribed; to eat; to feed, — Dieta- 
rian, di-e-ti’ri-an, n. One who adheres to 
a certain or prescribed dict; a dictetist.— 
Dietary, di'e-ta-ri, a. Pertaining to dict 
or the rules of dict.—n. A systein or course 
of diet; allowance of food.—Dieter, di’ct- 
er, n. One who diets; one who prescribes 
rules for eating. [Shak.}—Dietetic, Diet- 
etical, di-e-tet'ik, di-e-tet'i-kal,a. Pertain- 
ing to diet, or to the rules for regulating 
diet, — Dietetically, di-e-tet^i-kal-li, ado, 
In a dietetical manner, — Dietetics, di-e- 
tethks, n, That department of medicine 
which relates to the regulation of dict.— 
Dietist, Dietetist, di’e-tist, di-e-tet'ist, 2. 
One skilled in regulating diet. 

Diet, viet, n. (Fr, diéte, from L.L, dieta, 
the space of a day, from L. dies, a day, 
whence also dial, diary.) A meeting, as 
of dignitaries or delegates, held from day 
to day for legislative, ecclesiastical, or 
other purposes; session ; specifically, the 
legislative or administrative assemblies in 
the German Empire, Austria, &c. 
iffer, difer, v.i. [L. differo— prefix dif, 
dia, and fero, to bear, to carry, seen also in 
confer, offer, refer, suffer, infer, &c.; root 
also in fertile.] To be unlike, dissimilar, 
distinct, or various, in nature, condition, 
form, or er (men and things difer 

reatly; they difer from each other); to 

isagree; not to accord; to be of another 
opinion (we differ with or from a person); 
to contend ; to be at variance; to dispute; 
to quarrel.—Difference, dif’or-ens, n. The 
stateorcondition in virtue of which things 
ditfer from each other; a point or feature 
of disagreement; the being different; want 
of sameness; variation; dissimilarity; dis- 
tinction; a Tee contention, quarrel, 
controversy; the point in dispute; the 

remainder of à sum or quantity after a 
lesser sum or quantity is subtracted ; the 

uantity by which one quantity differs 

rom another.—v.t.—diferenced, diferenc- 
ing. To cause a difference or distinction 
in; to distinguish; to discriminate.—Dif- 
ferent, dif'er-ent, a. Distinct; separate; 
not the same; various; of various natures, 
forms, or qualities; unlike; dissimilar.— 

Differentia, dif-ér-en'shi-a, n. Logic, the 
characteristic attribute of a species; speci- 
fic difference. —Differential, dif-ér-en'shal, 
a, Making a difference; discriminating ; 
distinguishing; math. an epithet applied 
to an infinitely small quantity by which 
two variable —— differ; pertaining 
to mathematical processes in which such 
quantities are employed.—Diferential cal- 
culus, an important branch of the higher 
mathematics which deals largely with the 
infinitely small differences of variable and 
mutually dependent quantities.—Diferen- 
tial duties, pen econ. duties which are not 
levied equally upon the produce or manu- 
factures of different countries, as when n 
heavier duty is laid on certain commodi- 
ties from one country than on the same 
commodities from another country. — n. 
Math, an infinitesimal difference between 
two states of a variable quantity.—Differ- 
entlate, dif-¢r-en’shi-it, v.t. To produce, or 
lead to, a difference in or between; to mark 
or distinguish by a difference; to set aside 
for a definite or specific purpose; math. to 
obtain the differential of, —v.i. To acquire 
a distinct and separate character. — Dif- 
ferentiation, dif-¢r-en’shi-i”shon, ». The 
act of differentiating; the production or 
discrimination of differences or variations; 
the assignment of a specific agency to the 

harge of a specific function; biol. the 
formation of different parts,organs,species, 

&c., by the production or acquisition of a 
diversity of new structures, through a pro- 
cess of evolution or development; math. 
the oporntion of finding the differential of 


function. — Differently, dif'ér-ent-li, | for gold.—D! dig'in T f 
adv. Ina different manner; variously. "| ono who digi pha c applied tothe 
ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 8,90; j,job; ù, Fr, ton: ng, sing; n, then; th, thin; 
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Difficulty, dif'i-kul-ti, n. (Fr. difficult; 
L. dificultas, from diflicilis, difficult—dis, 
prive and facilis, easy to be made or done, 

rom facio, to make, whence facile, fact, 
&c.] Hardness to be done or accomplished; 
the state of anything which renders its 
performance laborious or perplexing: op- 
xosed to easiness or facility; that which is 
iard to be performed or surmounted; per- 
plexity; embarrassment of affairs; trouble; 
objection; cavil; obstacle to belief; an em- 
broilment; a falling out; a controversy; a 
quarrel.—Difficult, difi-kult, a. Hard to 
make, do, or perform; not easy; attended 
with labour and pains; arduous; hard to 
understand —Difücultly, dif'i-kult-li, adv. 
Hardly; with difficulty. E 

Diffidence, dif'i-dens, n. [L. difidentia, 
diffidens, ppr. of difido, to distrust—dis, 
priv., and sido, to trust. Farrm.] Distrust; 
want of confidence; especially distrust of 
one’s self; a doubt respecting some per- 
sonal que lification; modest reservo. —Dif- 
fident, dif’i-lent, a. Characterized by 
diffidence; distrustful of one’s self; not con- 
fident; backward; bashful. — Diffidently, 
difi-dent-li, adv, In a diffident manner. 

Diffluent, dif’fin-ent, a. [L. difluens, dif- 
Jluentis, ppr. of digluo—dis, asunder, and 
Hun, to flow.] Flowing or falling away on 
all sides, 

Difform, dif'form, a. [ Fr. diforme, from 
L. dif for dis, and forma, shape.) Irregular 
in form; not uniform; anomalous; dis- 
similar.—Difformity, dif-for'mi-ti, n. Ir- 
regularity of form; want of uniformity. 

Diffract, dif-frakt”, v.t. LL. diffringo, dif- 
fractum — pouar dif. dis, and frango, to 
break.) To break; to bend from a straight 
line;to deflect.—Diffraction, dif-frak'shon, 
n. Optica, the peculiar modifications which 
lizht undergoes when it passes d the edge 
of an opaque body; deflection.—Diffractive, 
dif-frak'tiv, a, Causing diffraction. 

Diffuse, dif-füz', v.t. — difused, diffusing. 
[L. diffundo, diffusum—prefix dif, die, and 
fundo, fusum, to pour, whence fusion.) To 
pour out and spread, as a fluid; to cause 
to flow and spread; to send out or extend 
in all directions(light, information, happi- 
ness).—a. (dif-füs). Widely spread; using 
too many words to express meaning; want- 
ing conciseness and due condensation; 
verbose; prolix; bot. spreading widely, 
horizontally, and irregularly. — Diffused, 
dif-füzd', p. and a. Spread; dispersed ; 
loose; flowing. — Diffusedly, dif-fü'zed-li, 
adv. Inadiffused manner.—Diffusedness, 
dif-fü'zed-nes, n. The state of being dif- 
fused.—Diffusely, dif-füsli, adv. Ina dif- 


fuse manner; widely; extensively; with too | 


many words. — Diffuseness, dif-füs'nes, n. 
The quality of being diffuse; want of con- 
cisenessor due concentration in expressing 
one’s meaning. — Diffuser, dif-fü'zér, m. 
One who or that which diffuses.—Diffust- 
bility, Diffusibleness, dif-fü'zi-bil"i-ti, dif- 
fü'zi-bl-nes, n. The quality of being dif- 
fusible.—Diffusible, dif-fü'zi-bl, a. Capable 
of being diffused or spread in all direc- 
tions.—Diffusion, dif-fü'zhon, n. The act 
of diffusing or process of being diffused; a 
spreading abroad or scattering; dispersion; 
dissemination; extension; propagation.— 
Diffusive, dif-fü'siv,a. Having the qualit 
of diffusing or becoming diffused; extend- 
ing in all directions; widely reaching (dif- 
Susive charity); diffuse as regards expres- 
sion.—Diffusively, dif-fü'siv-li, adv. Ina 
diffusive manner; widely; extensively.— 
Diffusiveness, dif-fü'siv-nes, n. The charac- 
ter of being diffusive. — Diffusivity,t dif- 
TIMER T es power of m fusion. = 
E, dig, v.t.—digged or dug, digging. [Pro- 
bably connected with dike or dyke, Aue 
A, Sax. dic, a dike or a ditch, dician, Dan. 
dige, to make aditch.] To open and break, 
or turn up, with a spade or other sharp 
instrument; to excavate; to form in the 
ground by diggingand removing the loose 
soil; to raise from the earth by digging (to 
dig coals, fossils, &c.).—v.i. To work with 
a spade or other similar instrument. — 
Diggable, dig'a-bl, a. Capable of being 
digged. — Digger, dig'ér, n. One who or 
that which digs; specifically, one who diga 


DIGNIFY 


different localities in California, Australia. 
New Zealand, &c., where gold js optataed 
by excavations in the earth. — 
Digamma, di-gam'ma, n. [Gr., lit. double 
mma (gamma - E. y hard), because in 
orm it resembled two garamas, the one 
set above the other, somewhat like our F.] 
A letter which once belonged to the alpha- 
bet of the Greeks, and appears to have had 
Mario A Ark a. (Gr. di, dou 
gastric, di. a. (Gr. ouble 
and gastér, belly. Having a double belly. 
—Digastrie muscle, a double muscle that 
pulls the lower jaw downwards and back- 


wi a. 

Digest, di-jest’, v.t. [L. digero, digestum 
to distribute, dispose, digest food di for 
dia, asunder, and gero, gestum, to bear; 
also in congest, suggest, gesture, &c.) To 
arrange in suitable divisions or under 
proper heads or titles; to dispose in due 
inethod for being conveniently studied or 
consulted; to arrange methodically in the 
mind; to think out; to separate or dissolve 
in the stomach, preparing the nutritious 
elements for entcring the system; chem. 
to soften and prepare by a heated liquid; 
Jig. to bear with patience or with an etfort; 
to brook; to put up with.—v.i. To undergo 
digestion, as food,—n. (di'jest). A collec- 
tion of Roman laws, digested or arranged 
under proper: titles by order of the Em- 
peror Justinian; any orderly or erste: 
matic summary, as of laws.—Digester, di- 
jestér, n. One who dijests or — in 
order; that which assists the digestion 
of food; a vessel in which bones or other 
substances may be subjected to heat in 
water or other li wid, — Digestibility, di- 
jes'ti-bil"i-ti, n. The quality of being di- 
gestible, — Digestible, di-jesti-bl, a. Ca- 
pable of being digested. — Digestibleness, 
di-jes'ti-bl-nes, n. Quality of being di- 
gestible. — Digestion, —— n. [L. 
digestio.] The act of methodizing or dis- 
posing in order; the process which food 
undergoes in the stomach, by which it is 
prepared for nourishing the ; chem. 
the operation of exposing bodies to heat 
in a liquid to prepare them for some ac- 
tion on each other; or the slow action of 
a solvent on any substance. — ve, 
di-jes'tiv, a. Having the power to pro- 
mote digestion in the stomach. — n. Any 
preparation or medicine which increnses 
the tone of the stomach and aids diges- 
tion; a stomachic. 

Digger, Digging. Under Dio. 

Dight, dit, v.t.—dight. LA. Sax. dihfan, 

from L. dictare, to dictate. Dictate.) To 

put in order; to dress; to array. [Now only 


dere * 

igit, dijit, n. [L. digitus, a finger; akin 

Gr. daktyloa, a finger; root dik, to point 
out, as in Gr. deiknymi, to show, L. dico, 
to say.] A finger: sometimes scien- 
tifically «to signify toe, when speaking of 
animals: the measure of a finger's breadth 
or 3 inch; astron. the twelfth part of the 
diameter of the sun or moon; arith. any 
integer under 10: so called from counting 
on the fingers. — Digital, dij‘i-tal, a. [L. 
digitalis.] Pertaining to the fingers or to 
digits.—n. One of the keys of instruments 
Sis en I iin polson, obtain 
dij'i-ta-lin, m. < 1 1 
from digitalis. — Digitalis, dij-i-tü'lis, n. 
[Suggested by the popular name foxglove.] 
A gerus of plants one species of which, 
the foxglove, is a common wild flower in 
Pritnin.—Digitate, Digitated dij'i-tàt, dij- 
i-ti-ted, a. Bot. branched out into divi- 
sions like fingera.—Digitately dij'i-tat-li, 
adv. Ina digitate manner.—Digitation, 
dij-i-ta’shon, n. A division into finger- 
like processes.—Digitiform, diji-ti-form, 
a. Formed like fingers.—Digitigrade, dij'- 

i-ti-grid, n. [L. digitus, and gradior, to 

go.) An animal that walks on his toes, as 


the lion, ree &c.—a. Walking on the 


toes, — Digitorium, dij-i-tö’ri-um, m. A 
small portable instrument for giving 
strength and fiexibility to the fingers for 


i la, : a dumb piano. - 
Di Ges drei, n. (Gr di, double, and 
,to carve.) Arch. a projecting face 
6 two panels or channels sunk in it. 


Dignify, dig’ni-fi, v.t.—dignijied, dignifying. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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DIGRAPH 
Ukr. ` to ec TA ecl with — 


re, 

or di ir to exalt in rank; to clevate to 
ah co; to honour; to make illustri- 
ous.—. cation,t dig ni-ti-k&"shon, n. 
Tho act of dignifying —D! ified, die'ni- 
fid, p.and a. Invested with dignity: hon- 
oured; marked with dignity or loftiness; 
noble; stately in deportment.—Dignitary 
d «ta-ri, n. One who holds an exalted 
rank or office. —Dignity, dig'ni-ti, n. IL. 
d reel Nobleness or elevation of mind; 
loftiness; honourable place or rank; de- 
greo of elevation; elevation of aspect; 
grandeur of mien; height or importance; 
an elevated office; one who holds high 
rank; a dignitary. 

D , di'graf, n. [Gr. di, twice, and 
grapho, to write.) A union of two vowels 
or of two consonants, representing a single 
sound of the voice (as ea in head). 

Di di-grez', v.i. [L. digredior, digres- 
zus, to step a prefix dis, spari; and 
gradior, to step. GRADE). To depart or 
wander from the maín subject or tenor of 
a discourse, argument, or narration. —Di- 


on, di-gresh'on, n. |L. digressio.] 
e act of digressing; a departure from 


the main subject; the part or passage of a 
urse, £c, which deviates from the 
main subject; transgression (Shak.)}.— 
Digressi „ Digressive, di-cresh’on-al, 
di- iv, a. Pertaining to or consisting 
in on.—Di voly, di-grcs'iv-li, 
adv. Dy way of digression. a 
e dijin,n. [Gr. prefix di, twice, and 
gyni, a female.) A plant having two 
pistils —Digyalan, Digynous, dan tan, 
iji-nus, a. Having two pistils. 
ihedral, di-hé'dral, a. pde di, twice, and 
hedra, a seat or face.) Having two plane 
faces, as n crystal.—Dihedron, di-hödron, 
n. A figure with two plane sides or sur- 


faces. 
Dijudicate, di-jn'di-küt, v.i. — dijudicated, 
boe irr a [L. dijudico, dijudicatum, 
to judge between—prefix di for dis, apart, 
and judico, tojudze.] To judge, determine, 
or decide. — Dijudicant, di-jn'di-kant, n. 
One who dijudicates. — Dijudication, di- 
cane hon, n. The act o EYED r 
e, D e, dik, 21. A. Rax. ic, D. dij a 
k of earth, a ditch, the 
excavated and the bank 
formed by the same operation. Ditch is a 
ied form of this] A ditch or chan- 
nel for water; a barrier of carth, stones, 
or other materials, intended to prevent 
low ds from being inundated by the 
sea or a river; a low wall forming a fence: 
. a vein of igneous rock which has in- 
ruded in a melted state inte rent or fis- 
sures of other rocks.—v.t.—difed, diking. 
To surround with a dike; to secure by a 
banks to drain by one or mor» dikes or 
108. 

Dilacerate, di-lasér-&t, v.t. [L. Gilacero— 
prefix di for dis, asunder, and lacero, to 
tear.) To tear; to rend nsunder,—Dilacer- 
o di-las’er-a”shon,n. The act of dila- 


eerating. 
Dilapidate, di-lay'i-dit, v.i.—dilapidated, 
dilapidating. (L. dilapido, dilupidatum— 
p di for dis, asunder, and lapis, lapi- 
dis, a stonc.}—v.t. To suffer to zo to ruin 
(buildings) by misuse or neglect; to waste; 
to squander.—v.i. To fall to ruin. — Dila- 
pidated, di-lapi-dä-ted, p. and ec. In a 


other propert 
legt -Dilapi ator, di-lap'i-dá-ter, n. One 


tract; totell copiously or diffusely (Shak.); 
—v. To y or tina in all 
directions; to speak largely and copiously; 
SE E 
D e De » - 
ualityofbeingdilntable. Dilatable, 


a. Capable of being dilated; 
ty; elastic. Dilatation, 


Dilation, dil-a-tä’shon, di-là'shon, n. The 
act of expanding, dilating, or state of be- 
ing expanded or distended.—Dilater, Dila- 
tor, di-Ja’ter,n. One who or that which 
dilates.—Dilative, di-làtiv, a. Tending to 
dilate, —— A 

Dilatory, dil'a-to-ri, a. [Fr. dilatoire, L.L.. 
dilatorius, irom L. difero, dilatum. DE- 
LAY.) Marked with or given to procrasti- 
nation or delay; making delay or result- 
ing in delay; slow; tardy; not proceeding 
with diligence: of persons or things.— 
Dilatorily, dil’a-to-ri-li, adv. In a dila- 
tory manner; tardily.—Dilatoriness, dil'- 
n-to-ri-nes, n. The quality of being dila- 
tory; delay in proceeding; tardiness. 
Dilemma, di-lem’ma, m (Gr. di/émma— 
prefix di for dis, double, and lémma, an 
assumption, from lamband, to take.] 
Logic, an argument in which the adver- 
sary is caught between two difficulties, by 
having two alternatives presented to him, 
each of which is equally conclusive against 
him; hence, a state of things in which evils 
or obstacles present themselves on every 
side, and it is difficult to determine what 
course to pursue. 

Dilettanto, dil-e-tan'tü, n. pl. Dilettanti, 
dil<-tan'té. [It., from L. delectare, to de- 
light. DELIGHT] An admirer or lover of 


the fine arts; an amateur or trifler in art; | 
one who pursues an art desultorily and for | 


amusement. — Dilettantiem, dil-e-tan*- 
tizm, n. The quality characteristic of a 
dilettante. x. =e 

Diligence, dil'i-jens, sí. [L. diligentia, carc- 
fulness, diligence, from diligo, to love car- 
nestly—di for dis, inten&, and lego, to 
choose.] Steady application in business 
of any kind; constant effort to accomplish 
what is undertaken; due attention; in- 
dustry; assiduity; care; heed; heedful- 
ness; Scots law, a kind of warrant, and 
also a process by which persons or effects 
are attached —Diligent, dil'i-jent, a. II. 
diligens, diligentis. Steady in applica- 
tion to business; constant in effort to nc- 
complish what is undertaken; assiduous; 
attentive; industrious; not idle or negli- 
gent: of persons or things. —Diligently, 
dili-jent-li, adv. In a diligent manner. 

Diligence, d#-lö-zhüns,n. [Fr.] A kind of 
four-wheeled staze-coach. 


Dill, dil, n. [A. Sax. dil, Sw. dill, G. dill, 
dill; probab y from its soothing qualities 
in dillin prov. E. 


i or dulling pain, Comp. 

dill, Icel. dilla, to lull a child. An um- 
belliferous European plant, the fruits or 
secds of which are moderately pungent 
and aromatic, and are used as a carmina- 


tive. 
piyaa ,dil'i-dal-i, v.i. [A reduplication 
of dally.] To loiter; to delay; to triile. 


Dilucidate,i di-In’si-dät, v.t. (1, dilucidus 
— di for dis, and lucidus, shining.) To 
make clear; to elucidate. 

Dilute, di-10t”, v.t. —diluted, diluting. [L. 
dilus, dilutua—prefix di for dis, and luo, to 
wash, as in ablution, DrLvor.| To render 
liquid or more liquid, especially by mixing 
with water; to weaken (spirit, acid, &c.) 
by an admixture of water.—a. Diluted; re- 
duced in strength by intermixture. — Di- 
lutediy, di-In’ted-li, adv. In a diluted 
form.—Dilutedneszs, Diluteness, di-10'ted- 
nes, di-lüt’nes, x. The state or quality of 
being diluted.—Diluter, di-lü'tér, n. Une 
who or that which dilutes.—Dilution, di- 
lü'shon, n. The act of diluting.—Diluent, 
dil’ü-ent, a. [L. diluens, dilucntis.] Jav- 
ing the effect of diluting.—n. That which 
dilutes; med, a substance which increases 
the proportion of fluid in the blood. 

uvial, Diluvian, di-luü'vi-al, di-lQ’vi-an, 

a. [L. diluvium, a deluge, from diluo. Di- 
LUTE.) Pertaining to a flood or deluge, 
more especially to the deluge in Noah's 
days —Diluvial formation, geol. a name of 
superficial deposits of gravel, clay, sand, 

Åc., conveyed to their present sites by any 

unusual or extraordinary rush of water.— 

Diluvialist, di-lo’vi-al-ist, n. One who cx- 

plains geological phenomena by the Non- 

chian deluge.—Diluvion, Diluvium, di-1ü'- 
vi-on, di-lü'vi-um, n. [L.] A deluge or 
inundation; geol. a depostk of superficial 


loam, sand, gravel, pebbles, &c., caused by 
the estraonlinsry ‘action of water. 


Dim, dim, a. [A. Sax. dim, dark, obscure= 
O.Fris. dim, Icel. dimmr, dim; comp. Lith. 
tamsa, Skr. tamas, darkness.) Not uu 
clearly; having the vision indistinct; 
clearly seen; obscure; faint; vague; some- 
what dark; not luminous; dull of a 
prehension; having the lustre obscured; 
tarnished, — i.t. — dimmed, dimming. To 
render dim or less clear or distinct; to be- 
cloud; to obscure; to tarnish or sully.— 
Dimly, dim'li, adv, In a dim manner.— 
Dimmish, Dimmy, dim’ish, dimi, a. Some- 
what dim; obscure —Dimnezs, dim'nes, n. 
Tho state of being dim. 

Dime, dim, a, [Fr. dime, a tenth, a tithe, 
O. Fr. disme, from L. decimus, tenth, from 
decem, ten.] A silver coin of the United 
States, value ten cents; the tenth of a dol- 
lar, or about Sd, 

Dimension, di-men'shon, n. [L. dimensio, 
from dine tior, to mensure—di for dis, and 
melior, mensus, to mete, METE, MEASURE] 
Extension ina single direction, as len 
breadth, and thickness or depth, a so 
body having thus three dimensions; pl 
measure, size, extent, capacity; Jig. Cot- 
sequence; importance; alg. same as de- 
Orce, 

Dimerous, dim'ér-us, a.  [Gr. di, twice,” 
and meros, part.) Having its parts in pairs; 
composed of two unrelated pieces or parts; 
entom. having the tarsi two-jointed. ` 

Dimeter, dim’e-tér, a. [Gr. dimetros—di, 
twice, and metron, a measure.) Ha 
two poctical measures.—n. A verse of two 
measures,--Dimetric, di-met'rik, a. Cryt- 
tal. n term applied to crystals whose verti- 
cal axis is unequal to the lateral. ` 

Dimidiate, di-midi-1t, a. [L. dimidiatus 
from dimidium, half—dis, asunder, and 
medius, the middle.) Divided into two 
equal parts; halved; bot. applied to zn 
organ when half of it is so much smaller 
than the other as to appear to be missing; 
cool. having the organs of one side of dif- 
ferent functions from the corresponding 
organs on the other. 

Diminish, di-min‘ish, v.t. [O.Fr. demenuiser, 
from L. diminuo, to lessen — di for dia, 
asunder, and minvere, to lessen, from root 
mun, in minor, less.] To lessen; to make 
less or smaller by any means: opposed to” 
increase ond augment; to impair, degrade, 
or abuse (0.T.),—v.i. To lessen; to become 
or appear less or smaller; decrease. — Di- 
minishable, di-min'ish-a-11, a. Capable of 
being diminished, — Dim ed, di-min'- 
isht, p. and a. Lessened; reduced in size 
or importance; degraded.—Diminisher, di- 
min‘ish-ér, n. Une who or that which di- 
minishes. — Diminuendo, di-min'ü-en"do, 
[1t.] Mua. nn instruction to the performer 
to lessen the volume of sound from loud 
tosoft: opposite of crescendo.—Diminution, 
dim-i-nü'shon, n. [L. diminutio.] The act 
of diminishing; a making smaller; the 
state of becoming or appearing less; 
credit; loss of dignity; degradation.—DI- 
ininutive, di-min'ü-tiv, a. Tr. diminutif. 
Considerably smaller than the norm 
size; small; little.—n. — of ¥ 
small size (Shak.)}; gram. a word form 
from another word to express a little thing 
of the kind (as manikin, a little man — 
Diminutively, di-min'ü-tiv-li, adv. Ina 
diminutive manner. —Diminutiveness, di- 
min'ü-tiv-mes, n. State of being diminu- 
tive; smallness; littleness. e ; 

Dimissory, di-mis’o-ri,a. [L.L. dünissorius, 
Dismiss.| Sending away; dismissing to 
another Jurisdiction; granting leave to de- 


part. 

Dimity, dim'i-ti, n. [It. dimito, L.L. dimi- 
tum, from Gr. dimitos, dimity—di, double, 
and mitos, a thread.) A stout cotton 
fane —— in the AED hy en 
stripes or fancy figures, rarely dyed, 
usually employed white for beds, Ae, 

Dimly, Dimmish, Dimness, Under Dix. 

Dimorphism,di-mor'fizm, n. [Gr. di, double, 
and morphé, form.] The property r 
by some mineral bodies of crystallizing in 
two distinct forms riot derivable from each 
other; the condition when analogous or- 
gans of plants of the same species a 
under two very dissimilar forms; 
ence of form between animals of the same 
species. —Dimorphous, Dimorphic, di-mor- 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mt, met, hér; pine, pin; nite, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; i, Se, abune—the Fr. s. 





4 adv. 
Dingo, ding’gö, n. The wild Australian | trap-rock of a whitish colour, speckled | Ina diplomatic manner; artfully.—Diplo. 
dog, of n wolf-like appearance, and ex- | with black or greenish black. `. matics, dip-lo-mat'iks, n. The science of 
tremely fierce. Dioxide, di-ok'sid, n. [Prefix di, double, | deciphering old writings, toascertain their 
Dingy, din'ji, a. [Probably connected with | and oxide.) An oxide consisting of one | authenticity, date, &c.; poscere 
ke dung.) Of a dirty white or dusky colour; | atom of a metal and two atoms of oxygen. | Diplomatism, di-plö’ma- zm, m. Diplo- 
b soiled; sullied; dusky.—D less, din'ji- | Dip, dip, v.t.—dipped or dipl, dipping. (A. | macy.—Diplomatist, di-plö ma-tist, n. A 
5 nes, n. The quality of being dingy. Sax. dippan, dyppan, to dip; Fris. dippe, | person skilled in diplomacy; a diplomat. 
> inornis, di-nor'nis, n. [Gr. deinos, ter- | D. doopen, G. taufen, to dip, to baptize; | Diplopia, Diplopy, i-pló'pi-a, diplo-pi, n. 
Sa D rible, and ornis, a bird.) An extinct run- | akin deep, dive.] To plunge or immerse | [Gr. dipi*os, double, and ops, the cye.] A 
— ning bird of gigantic size (some of them be- | in water or other liquid; to put into a | disease of ‚the eye, in which the patient 
ing LA feet beh) which formerly inhabited | fluid and withdraw; to lift with a ladle or | sees an »bject double or even triple. 
eg Zealand, called by the natives moa.— | other vessel: often with out; to baptize Dipper, Dipping. Dir. ; 
osaur, Dinosaurian, di^no-sar,di-no-sa'- | by immersion.—v.t. To plunge intoa liquid | Diprirmatic, di-priz-mat'ik, a. [Prefix di, 
ri-an, n. (Gr. demos, and sauros, a lizard.] | and quickly emerge; to engage inadesul- | twice, and —— Doubly prismatic. 
Onc of a group of huge, terrestrial, fossil | tory way; to concern one self to some little | Diprotodon, di-prú'to-don, n. [Gr. di, vd 
reptiles peculiar to the upper secondary | extent (to dip into a subject); to read pas- | prótos, first, and odous, odontos, tooth. 
ormations, some of them carnivorous.— | sages hero and there (to dip into a volume); | An extinct gigantic marsupial mammal 
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fus, di-mor'ük, a. Characterized by di- 
morphism. 
Dimple, dim'pl, n. [Probably a diminutive 
form connected with dip or deep; comp. 
G. dümpel, tümpel, a pooL] A small 
natural depression in the cheek or other 
part of the face, as the chin; a slight de- 
pression or indentation on any surface.— 
v.i,—dimpled, dimpling. To form dimples; 
to sink into depressions or little inequali- 
ties.—v.t, To mark with dimples. — Dim- 
pled, dim'pld, a. Set with dimples; having 
cheeks marked by dimples,—D ply, dim - 
all, a. Full of dimples 
imyary, dim'i-a-ri, n. (Gr. dí, double, and 
myg, a muscle.) A bivalve mollusc which 
closes its shell by means of two adductor 


Din, din, x. [A. Sax. dyn, dyne, noise, 
thunder; Icel. dynr, din, dynia, to resound; 
from same root as Skr. divan, to sound.) 
Noise; a loud sound; particularly, a rat- 
tling, clattering, or rumbling sound, long 
continued, — v.t.—dinned, dinning. To 
strike with continued or confused sound; 
to stun with noise; to harass with cla- 
mour. 


" Dine, din, v.i.—dined, dining. [Fr. diner, 


O.Fr. disner, L.L. disnare—L. de, intens. 
(as in devour), and canare, to dine, from 
ena, dinner.) To ent the chief meal of 
the day; to take dinner.— 720 dina out, to 
take dinner elsewhere than at one's own 
residence. — v.t. To give n dinner to; to 
supply with dinner; to afford convenience 
for dining.—Diner-out, n. One who is in 
the habit of dining from home; one who 
receives and accepts many invitations to 
dinner.—Dinette, di-nct', 1. A sort of pre- 
liminary dinner; a luncheon. — Dining- 
room, n. A room to dine in; a place for 
public dining. — Dinner, diu'ér, n. (Er, 
diner.) The principal meal of the day, 
taken between morning and evening, or 
in the afternoon or evening. — Dinner- 
hour, n. The hour at which dinner is 
taken; the hour spent in dining.—Dinner- 
less, din’er-les, a. Having no dinner.— 
Dinner-table, n. A table at which dinner 
is taken,—Dinner-time, n. The usual time 
of dining. 3 

Ding, ding, v.t.—dung or dinged. [Icel. 
dengja, Dan. denge, Sw. danga, to knock, 
to beat,] To throw or dash with violence 
(Mu.)t; to dash; to drive; to break. [O.E. 
€ Se.) — Ding-dong, dinz'dong, n. The 
sound of bells, orany similar sound of con- 
tinuous strokes, | 

Dinghy, Dingey,ding’gi,m. An East Indian 

t varying in size in different localities; 
a small boat used by a ship. 

Dingle, dirig’gl, n. [Apparently n form of 
0.£. dimble, a dell or dingle, and dimple.] 
A narrow dale or valley between hills; a 
small secluded and embowered valley. 


Diodon, 


Diorama, di-5-rii'ma, n. [Gr. día, through, 


Diorism,t d 


Diorite, di'o-rit, n. 


Diocese, di’ö-sta,n. [Gr. disikésie, admini- 


stration, a province or jurisdiction—dia, 
and oikésis, residence, from oiked, to d well, 
oikos, 3 —— The circuit or extent of a 
bishop's jurisdiction; an ecclesiastical di- 
vision of a state, subject to the authority 
of a bishop. — Diocesan, «di-os'es-an or di'- 
G-s¢-san,a. Pertaining to a dioccse,—n. A 
bishop as related to his own diocese; one 
in possession of a diocese, and having the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over it. ` 
di’o-don, n. [Gr. di, twice, and 
odous, odontos, a tooth.) A name of cer- 
tain fishes having cach jaw appearing as 
a single bony picce, some of them covered 
with prickles, and capable of intlating 
themselves. 


Diœcious, Diecian, di-shus, di-c'shi-an, a. 


Bot. having stamens on one plant and 
pistils on another; cool. having the germ- 
cell or ovum produced by one individual 
(female), and the sperm-cell, or spermato- 
zoid, by another (male). — Diceciousness, 
Diacisin, di-é'shus-nes, di-&sizm, n. The 
character of being diccious. 


Dio 


yo di-op'sid, m. (Gr. dia, through, 
and opsis, a view, from being sometimes 
transparent.) A variety of augite, of a 
vitreous lustre and greenish or yellowish 
colour, 


Dioptase, di-oy'tás, n. [Gr. dia, through, 


and optazó, from optomai, to sce.) Emer- 
ald copper ore, a translucent mincral of 
a beautiful green, occurring crystallized 
in six-sided prisms 


Dioptric, Dioptrical, di-op'trik, di-op'tri- 


kal,a. (Gr. dioptrikos, from dia, through, 
and the root op, to sec.] Pertaining to 


dioptrics, orto the passing of light through | 


instruments or substances.—Lioptric aya- 
tem, the mode of illuminating lighthouses 
in which the illumination is produced by 
a central lamp, sending its rays throug 
a combination of lenses surrounding it.— 
Dioptrics, di-op'triks, n. That part of op- 
tics which treats of the refractions of ight 
passing through different mediums, as 
through air, water, or glass, and especially 
through lenses, 


and horama, a view.) A scenic contrivance 
in which the scenes are viewed through 
a large aperture, partly by reflected and 
partly by transmitted light, the light and 
shade being produced by coloured screens 
or blinds.—Dioramic, di-ó-ram'ik, a. Per- 
taining to diorama. en 

i'ó-rizm, n. [Gr. diorismos— 
dia, through, and horos, a boundary.] Dis- 
tinction; definition.—Dioristic,+ Dioristi- 
cal,t di-o-ris'tik, di-5-risti-kal, a. Distin- 


guishing; defining. , 

[Gr. día, through, and 
horos, boundary, the stone being formed 
of distinct portions,] A tough crystalline 


to sink, as below the horizon; geol. to in- 
cline or slope. — ». An immersion in any 
liquid; a plunge; a bath; a candle made 
by dipping the wick in tallow; inclination 
or slope. — Dip of the needle, the angle 
which the magnetic needle makes with 
the plane of the horizon.— The dip of 
strata, in geol. the inclination or angle at 
which strata slope or dip downwards into 
the earth.—Dipper, dip'ér, n. One who or 


Di llous, di-fil'us, a. 
yl 2 


Diploe, dip’lö-&, n. 


DEDE. di-pli’ma, n. 








a membrane.) An epidemic inflammatory 
disease of the air-passages, and ' 
of the throat, characte by the forma- 
tion of a false membrane.—Diphtheritic, 
dif-the-rit'ik, a. Connected with, relating 
to, or formed by diphtheria. 
thongos — di, twice, and 
sound.] A union of two vowels d 
in ono syllable (as in bound, oil).—Diph- 
thongal, dif-thong'galordip-,a. Belong- 
ing to a diphthong —Diphtho y - 
Ina iphthon- 


Din eer difthong or dip'thonz, n. [Gr. 
diph 


thong gall! M D * gaad 
al manner.—. a thon- 
Fization, dif-thong-24'shon Se Oe dif'- 
Mong ga D UN ir-, n. The formation 
of a diphthong; the conversion of a simplo 
vowel into a diphthong. —Df y 
difthong-giz or dip’-, v.t. ‘Zo form into a 
diphthong. 


Diphycerc, Diphycercal, di’fi-serk, di-fi- 


scrkal,a. [Gr. MAN of a double na 
and kerkos, a tail.] Applied to those fishes 
whose vertebral column extends into the 


upper lobe of the tail. 
[Gr. di, twice, and 


on, a leaf.] Bot. having two leaves, 


asa calyx, &c 


Diphyodont, di’fi-o-dont, n. [Gr. di, twi 
D 


työ, to produce, and odous, odontos,tooth. 
One of that group of the mammalia which 
possess two successive sets of teeth—a de- 
ciduous or milk set, and a permanent set. 
iG r. diploos, double.] 

Anat, the soft medullary substance or 
porous pare existing between the plates of 


the sku (Gr. dipl 

pe oma, a 
paper folded double, a license, from diplod, 
to fold, diplooa, double.] A letter or writ- 
ing, usual To real and signed by com- 
petent authority, conferring tome power, 
privilege, or honour, as that given to gra- 
duates of colleges on their receiving the 
usual degrees, to physicians who are li- 
censed to practise their profession, and the 
like.—v.t. To furnish with a diploma; to 
fortify by a diploma.—Diplomacy, di-pl5'- 
ma-si, n. The science or art of conducting 
negotiations, arranging treaties, &c., 
tween nations; the formsof international 
negotiations; dexterity or skill in man- 
aging negotiations of any kind; artful 
management or mancwuvring with the 
view of BESCHE ndvantages.—Diplomat, 
Diplomate, diplo-mat, dip'ló-müt,m. A 
diplomatist. — Diplomatize, di-plö'ma-tiz, 
v.t. To invest with a title or priya eb 
a diploma. — Diplomatic, Diploma 
dip-lo-mat'ik, dip-ló-mat'i-kal, a. Pertain- 
ing to diplomacy, or to the management 
of any negotiations; skilful in gaining 
one’s ends by tact and cleverness; con- 
ferred b» diploma; relating to diplomatics. 
—Diplomatically, dip-10-mavi-kal-1i 


found in the pleistocene or recent beds of 


Australia. 
Dipsomania, dip-sö-mä’ni-a,n. (Gr. dipsa 
thirst, and mania, madness.) That mo 
condition to which habit 
a nervous and 


they manifest an uncontrollable crav 
for stimulants.— 





: drunkards of 
sanguine temperament are 
liable to reduce themselves, and in which 


» dip-só-ma'- 
ni-ak, n. A victim of dipsomania. — Dip- 
er- 


word.] A blow or stroke}; tho mark | that which dips; one of a sect of American | somaniacal, dip-s9-má'ni-a-kal, a. 

made by a blow; a cavity or impression | Baptists; a name given to the water-ouzel. | tainin to dipsomania, 

made by a blow or by pressure on a snb- | Dipetalous, di-pet'a-lus, a. far. di, double, Dipteral, dip’ter-al, a. [Gr. di, double, 
stance; n dent.—By dint of, by the force | and petalon, a petal.] Having two flower- | and pteron, a wing.) Entom. having two 
or power of; by means of.—v.t. To make a | leaves or petals; two-petaled. A only; dipterous; arch. a term ap- 
dint in; to dent. Diphtheria, dif-thYri-a, n. [Gr.diphthera, | plied toa temple having a double row of 

ch, chain; ch, Sc. lock; E, go; j,job; a, Fr.ten; ng, sing: vu, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, acure, 
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columns on each of its tlanks.—n. Arch, a 

dipteral templo.—Dipteran, dip'ter-an, n. 

A dipterous insect.—Dipterous, dip'tér-us, 

a. Entom. having two wines; bof. a term 

applied toseeds which have their margins 
dux onged in the form of wings. 

iptych, dip'tik, n. (Gr. diptychos—di, 

and ptyasd, to fold.] Ancicntly, a 
kind of register or list as of mazistrates or 
bish consisting usually of two leaves 
folded; a design, as a painting or carved 
work, on two folding compartments or 
tablets. 

Dire, dir, a. (L. dirus, terrible.] Dreadful; 
dismal; horrible; terrible; evil in a great 
degree.—Direful, dirful, a. Same as Dire. 
—Direfully, dir’ ful-li, adv. In a direful 
manner.—Direfulness, dirful-nes, n. The 
state or quality of bemg direful.—Direly, 
dirli, adv. ln a dire manner.—Direness, 
dirnes, n. The state or quality of being 
dire. ABE) 

Direct, di-rekt', a. [L. dirigo, directum, to 
ret in a straight line, to direct —di for dis, 
intens. and rego, rectum, to make straight. 
Ricnr, RrGrwr.] Straight; right: op- 

ite to cruoked, circuitous, winding, © 
ique; astron. appearing tomove from west 
to east: opposed to retrograde; in the line 
of father and son: opposed to collateral ; 
straightforward; open; ingenuous; plain; 
not ambicuous.—v.t. To point or aim in à 
straight line toward something ; to make 
to act, or work, towards a certain end or 
object; to show the right road or course 
to; to scribe a course to; to regulate, 
guide, lead, govern; to order or instruct; 
to prescribe to; to inscribe (a letter) with 
the address.— v.i. To act as a guide; to 
point out a coursc.—n. Mus. the sign W^ 
placed at the end of a stave to direct the 
performerto the first note of the next stave. 
—Direction, di-rek'shon, n. The act of di- 
SE Dës the course or line in which any- 
thing is directed; a being directed towards 
a particular end; the line in which a Doy 
moves, or to which its position is referred; 
course; the act of governing; administra- 
tion; management; guidance; superinten- 
dence; instruction in what manner to pro- 
; order; behest; the addresson a letter, 
parce ‚&c;n y or board of directors; 
irectorate.—Directive, di-rek'tiv, a. Hav- 

ing the power of directing.—Directly, di- 

rekt'li, adv. In a direct manner; in a 

straight line or course; straightway; im- 

mediately; instantly; soon; without de- 

lay; openly; expressly; without circum- 

locution or ambiguity. — Directness, di- 
rekt'nes, n. The state or quality of being 
direct.—Director, di-rek'tér, v. One who 
or that which directs; one who superin- 
tends, governs, or manages; specifically, 
one of n body appointed to direct, control, 
or superintend the affairs of a company.— 

Directorate, di-rek'tér-&t, n. The office of 
n director; a body of directors.—Director- 
ship, di-rek'tér-ship, n. The condition or 

oflice of a director.—Directory, di-rek'to- 

ri.n. A rule to direct; a book containing 
directions for public worship or religious 
services; a book containing an alphabetical 
list of the inhabitants of a city, £own, £c., 
with their places of business and abode; 
board of directors; directorate. — Direct- 
ress, di-rek'tres, n. A female who directs 

or manages. — Directrix, di-rek*triks, n. 

A directress; geom. n straight line of im- 

ance in the doctrine of conic sections, 


SU i 

H. n. [A contraction of L. dirige 
ege of diri 

in a psalm orhymn formerly 








to express gricf, sorrow, and mourning. 
Dirk, dérk, n. (Ir. and Gael. duire, a dirk, 
a dagger.] A kind of dagger or poniard ; 


Ho! drite A 
stool.) Any foul or filthy substance, a8 
ust; whatever, 
renders it foul or 


unc 38 gold-mi name for the ma- 
terial, as earth, gravel, &c., put into his 


Fate, für, fat, fall; me, met, her; 













pine, pin; 
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cradle to be washed.—v.t, To soil; to dirty. 


—Dirtily, der ti-i, adv. Ina dirty manner; 
nastily; filthily; meanly; sordidly, —Dirtl- 
The condition of being 
dirty; filthiness; foulness; nastiness,— 
Dirty, dérti, a. Foul; nasty; filthy; not 
clean; impure; turbid; mean; base; despic- 
able; sleety, rainy, or sloppy (weather).--v.t. 
—dirtied, dirtying. To defile; to make dirty 
or filthy; to soil—Dirt-bed, n. Geol. a 
bed or layer of mould with the remains 
of trees and plants, found especially in 
working the freestone in the oolite for- 
mation of Portland, — Dirt .pie, n. Clay 
moulded by children in the form of a pic. 
Disable, dis-4'bl, v.t. — disabled, disabling. 
[Prefix dis, priv., and able.) To render 
unable; to deprive of competent strength 
or power, physical or mental; to injure so 
as to be no longer fit for duty or service; to 
deprive of adequate means, instruments 
or resources; to impair; to deprive of legal 
qualifications; to incapacitate; to render 
incapable. — Disability, dis-a-bil'i-ti, n. 
The state or quality of being disabled or 
unable; weakness; impotence; incapacity; 
inability ; want. of legal qualifications.— 
Disablement,t dis-ü'bl-ment, ». The act 
of disabling; disability. e 
Disabuse, dis-a-büz', v.t.—disabused, dig- 
abusing. [Fr. désabuzer, to disabuse.] To 
free from mistaken or erroneous notions 
or beliefs; to undeceive; to set right. 
Disaccustom, dis-ak-kus‘tum,v.t. To de- 
stroy the force of habit in by disuse; to 
render unaccustomed. ` 
Disadvantage, dis-ad-van'taj, n. Absence 
or deprivation of advantage; that which 
prevents success or renders it difficult; 
any unfavourable circumstance or state; 
prejudice to interest, fame, credit, profit, 
or other good; loss; injury; harm; damage. 
—Disadvantageous, dis-ad'van-tá' jus, a, 
Attended with disadvantage; unfavour- 
able to success or prosperity; prejudicial. 
—Disadvantageously, dis-ad'van-tà"jus-li, 
adv. In a disadvantageous manner.—Dis- 
advantageousness, dis-ad'van-tü"Jus-nes, 


n. 

Disaffect, dis-af-fekt', v.t. To alienate tho 
affection of; to make less friendly or faith- 
ful, as toa person, party, or cause; to make 
discontented or unfriendly.—Disaffected, 
dis-af-fek'ted, p. and a. Having the affec- 
tions alienated; indisposed to favour or 
support; unfricndly; hostile to the govern- 
ing power.—Disaflectedly, dis-nf-fek'ted- 
li, adv. In a disaffected manner. — Dis- 
affectedness, dis-af-fek’ted-nes, n. The 
qual rof being disaffected. —Disaffection, 

is-nf-fek'shon, m. Alienntion of affec- 
tion, attachment, or good-will; disloyalty. 

Disafürm, dis-af-férm’, v.t. To deny; to 
contradict; toannul, asa judicial decision, 
by a contrary judgment of a superior tri- 

unal. 

Disafforest, dis-af- forest, v.t. To reduce 
from the privileges of a forest to the state 
of common ground; to strip of forest laws 
and their oppressive privileges. 

Disagree, dis-a-grú, v.i. — disagreed, dis- 
agreeing. To be not accordant or coinci- 
dent; to be not exactly similar; to differ; 
to be of an opposite or different opinion; 
to be unsuitable to the stomach; to be in 
opposition; not to accord or harmonize; to 
become unfriendly; to quarrel.—Disagree- 
able, dis-a-gré'a-bl, a. The reverse of 
agreeable; unpleasing; offensive to the 
mind or to the senses; repugnant; obnoxi- 
ous.—Disagreeableness, dis-a-gröa-bl-nes, 
n. The state or TOSS rof being disagree- 
able.—Disagreeably, dis-a-gré'a-bli, adv. 
In a disagreeable manner; unpleasantly. 
—Dizagreement, dis-a-grö'ment,n. Want 
of agreement; difference, as-of form or 
character; difference of opinion or senti- 
ments; a falling out; a quarrel; discord. 
isallow, dis-al-lou', gt To refuse per- 
mission or sanction for; not to grant; not 
to authorize; to disapproveof; to reject, as 

being illegal, unnecessary, unauthorized, 

and the like.—Disallowable, dis-nl-lou’s- 
bla. Not allowable; not to be permitted. 

—Disallowance, dir-al-lou’ans, n. , Disap- 
robation; refusal; prohibition: rejection. 

te, diz-an'i-müt, v.t. To discour- 
age; to dishcarten. 


ness, dèr'ti-nes, n. 


note, not, müve; 





tübe, tub, bull; 


DISBURSE 





Disannul, dis-an-nul', v.t. To make vold; 
to annul; to deprive of force or authority; 
to cancel. [Shak.]— Disannulment, dis- 
an-nul'ment, n. Annulment. 

Disapparel, dis-ap-par'el, v.£. To disrobe; 
to strip of raiment. 

Disappear, dis-ap-per,, v.i. To cease to ap- 
pear or to be perceived; to vanish from 
the sight; to go away or out of sight; to 
cease, or seem to cease, to be or exist.— 
Disappearance, dis ap-pUrans, n. Act of 
disappearing; removal from sight. 

Disappoint, dis-ap-point', v.t. |Fr. désap- 
pointer, originally to remove from an ap- 
pointment or oos] To defeat of expec- 
tation, wish, hope, desire, or intention; to 
frustrate; to balk; to hinder from the 
possession or enjoyment of that which 
was hoped or expected (disappointed of 
the expected legacy).—Disappotnted, dis- 
ap-poin‘ted, p. and a, Having suffered 
disappointment ; balked y; unprepared 

is- 


(Shak.)1.—Disappointedly, or pointed, 
li, adv. With a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. — Disappointment, —dis-ap-point” 


inting or 


ment, n. The act of disap 
; defeat cr 


fecling of being disappointe 


failure of expectation, hope, wish, desire, 


or intention 


Disapprobation, dis-ap’rö-ba”shon,n. The ` 


reverse of approbation; disapproval; cen- 
sure, expressed or unexpressed, — 

prove, dis-a-priv’, v.t. — disapproved, dis- 
approving. Yo censure; to regard ns Msi 
or objectionablo.—v.i. To express or fee 
disapproval: with of before the object.— 
Disapproval, dis-a-pró'val, n. Disapproba- 
tion; « islike.—Disa pprovingiy, dis-a-prö”- 
ving-li, adv. In a disapproving manner, 

Disarm, dis-iirm’, v.t. To take the armas or 
weapons from, usually by force or author- 
ity; to reduce to a pence footing, as an 
army or navy; to deprive of means of 
attack or detence, or of annoyance, or 
power to terrify; to render harmless.—v.t. 

'o lay down arms; to disband armed 
forces.—Disarmament, dis-ür'ma-ment, n. 
Actofdisarming. | 

Disarrange, dis-a-rünj', v.t. To put out of 
order; to unsettle or disturb the order or 
due arrangement of. — Disarrangement, 
dis-a-ränj'ment, n, The act of disarrang- 
ing; disorder 

Disarray, dis-a-ra, pt To undress; to 
divest of clothes; to throw into disorder. 
—n. Disorder; confusion; disordered dress, 

Disaster, diz-as'tér, n. [Fr. désastre—diz, 
and L. astrum, a star; a word of astrologi- 
cal origin. Compare the adj. disastrous 
with ill-starred.) Any unfortunate event, 
especially a. great and sudden misfortune; 
mishap; calamity; adversity; reverse.— 
Disastrous, diz-as'trus, a. Occasioning or 
accompanied by disaster; calamitous.— 
Disastrously, diz-as'trus-li,adv. Ina dis 
astrous manner.—Disastrousness, diz-as’- 
trus-nes, N. 

Disavow, dis-a-vou', v.t. To deny to le 
true, as a fact or charge respecting one's 
self; to disown; Le repudiate; to reject.— 
Disavowal, dis-a-vou'al, n. Denial; re: 
pudiation. — Disavower, dis-a-vou'ér, n. 
One who disavows. 1 

Disband, dis-band’, v.t. To dismiss from 
military rervice; to break up, asa. 
or body of men; to disperse. — v.i. To 
break up and retire from military service. 
—Disbandment, dis-band’ment, n. The 
nct of dishanding. E 

Disbar, dis-bür', v.£.—disbarred, disbarring. 
To expel from being n. member of the bar; 
to remove from the list of barristers. 

Disbelief, dis-bé-ltf’, n. Refusal of credit 
or faith; denial of belief; unbelief; infidel- 
ity; scepticism. — Disbelieve, dis-be-Iév', 
v.t, —disbelicved, disbelieving. To refuse 

belicf to; to hold not. to be truc or not to 

exist; to refuse to credit.—v.i. To deny the 
truth of any position; to refuse to believe. 

—Disbeliever, dis-be-lc'vér, n. One who 

disbelieves or refuses belief; an unbelier- 


er. 

Disburden, dis-bér'den, v.t. To remove a 
burden from; to lay off or aside as oppres 
rive; to get rid of. 

Disburse, dis-bérs', v.t.—disbursed, disburs- 
ing. [O.Fr. desbourser—prefix dis, and 
L.L. burza, a purse, Punsk.] To pay out, 


oil, pound; t, Sc. abune—the Fr. 4, 
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as money; to spend or lay out; to expend. 
—Disbursement, dis-bérs’ ment, m. The 
act of disbursing; a sum paid out.—Dis- 
burser, dis-bér'ser, n. One who disburses. 

Disburthen, dis-bér’ruen, v.t. and i Same 
ns Disburden. 

Disc, Disk, disk, n. [L. discus, a quoit. 
Disi, Desk.) A kind of ancient quoit; 
any tlat circular plate or surface, as of à 
piece of mctal, the face of the sun, moon, 
ora planet as 16 appears to our sight, &c.; 
bot. the whole suriace of a leaf; also, the 
central part of a radiate compound Hower, 
the part surrounded by what is called the 
ray.—Disciform, dis'si-form,a. Having the 
forin or shape of adise. —Discoid, Discous, 
dis'koid, dis'kus, «, Shaped liko a disc; 
resemblinz a dise. 

Discard, dis-kürd', v.t. and i. To throw 
out of the hand such cards as are not 
played in the course of the game; to dis- 
misa from service or employ ment, or from 
Society; to cast off, 

Discern, diz-zérn’, nt [L. discerno—dis, 
and cerno, to separate or distinguish, akin 
to Gr. krind, to judge (whence critic); Skr. 
kri, to separate. Cnime.] To perceive or 
note ns being different; to discriminate by 
the eye or the intellect; to distinguish or 
mark as being distinct; to discover by the 
eye; to see.—v.i. To see or understand dif- 
ferences; to make distinction; to have 
clearness of mental vision. — Discerner, 
diz-zérnér, n. One who discerns; a clear- 
sighted observer; one who knows and 
judges; one who has the power of distin- 
guishing.—Discernible, Discernable, diz- 
zer'ni-bl, diz-zcr/na-bl, a. Capable of be- 
ing discerned; discoverable by the eye or 
the understanding; distinguishable.—Dis- 
cernibleness, diz-zér’ni-bl-ncs, n. — Dis- 
cernibly, diz-zer’ni-bli, adv. So as to be 
discerned. — Discerning, diz-zérning, p. 
anda. Having power to discern; capable 
of discriminating, knowing, and judging; 
sharp-sighted; acute.—Discerningly, diz- 
ztr’ning-li,adv. In a discerning manner. 
—Discernment, diz-zern'ment, n. The act 

of discerning; the power or faculty of dis- 
cerning by the mind; acuteness of Judg- 
ment; power of perceiving differences of 
things or ideas, and their relations; pene- 
tration, 

Discharge, dis-chürj', v.£. —discharged, dis- 
charging. To unload (a ship); to take out 
(a cargo); to free from any load or burden; 
to free of the missile with which anything 
is charged or loaded; to fire off; to let fly; 
to shoot; to emit or send out; to give vent 
to, lit. or fig.; to deliver the amount or 
value of to the person to whom it is owing; 
to pay (a debt); to free from an obligation, 
duty, or labour; to relieve (to discharge a 
person from a task); to clear from an ac- 
cusation or crime; to acquit; to absolve; 
to set free; to perform or execute (a duty 
or office); to divest. of an office or employ- 
ment; to dismiss from service (n. servant, 
a soldier, a jury); to relense; to liberate 
from confinement.—v.i. To get rid of or 
let out a charge or contents.—n. The act 
of discharging, unloading, or frecing from 
a charge; a flowing or issuing out, or i 
throwing out; emission; that which is 
thrown out; matter emitted; dismissal 
from office or service; release from obliga- 
tion, debt, or penalty; absolution from a 
crime or accusation; ransom; price paid 
for deliverance; performance; execution, 
as of an office, trust, or duty; liberation; 
release from confinement; payment of a 
debt; a written acknowledgment of pay- 
ment; a substance used in calico-printing 
to remove colour, and so form a pattern. 
—Discharger, dis-chürjér, n. One who or 
that which discharges. 

Dizciforn. Under Disc. |. . 

Disciple, dis-si’pl, n. [L. discipulus, from 

disco, to leam.) One who reccives instruc- 

tion from anot ner; a lenrner; a scholar; n 

pupil; n follower; an adherent.—Disciple- 

8 ip: dis-si'pl-ship, n. The state of being 

a disc 


iple. 
Discipline, dis'si-plin, n. [L. disciplina, 
from discipulus, a disciple, from disco, 


to learn.] Training; education; instruc- 
tion and the government of conduct or 
practice; the training to act in accor- 











dance with rules; drill; method of regulat- 
ing principles and practice; punishment 
intlicted by way of correction and train- 
ing; instruction by means of misfortune, 
sutlering, aud the like; correction; chas- 
tisement, — v.t.— disciplined, disciplining. 
To subject to discipline; to apply discipline 
to; to train; to teach rules and practice, 
and accustom to order and subordination; 
to drill; to correct, chastise, punish.— 
Discipliner, dis'si-plin-ér, n. Une who 
disciplines. — Disciplinable, dis'si-plin-a- 
bl,a. Capableof instruction and improve- 
ment in learning; capable of being made 
matterof discipline; subject or liable to 
disciplinc.—Disciplinableness, dis'si-plin- 
a-bl-nes, 2,—Disciplinarian, dis'si-pli-nà"- 
ri-an, n. One who disciplines; one who 
instructs in military and naval tactics 
and manœuvres; one who enforces rigid 
discipline; a martinet.—a. Pertaining to 
discipline, — Disci AC dis’si-pli-na-ri, 
a. Pertaining to discipline; intended for 
discipline; promoting discipline. e 

Disclaim, dis-klim’, v.t. To deny or relin- 
quish all claim to; to reject as not belong- 
ing to ono's self; to renounce; to deny re- 
sponsibility foror approval of; to disavow; 
to disown.—Disclaimer, dis-kla/mer, n. A 
person who disclaims; an act of disclaim- 
ing; abnegation of pretensions or claims; 
law, à renunciation, abandonment, or giv- 
ing up of a claim. A 
Disclose, dis-kloz', v.t.—disclosed, disclos- 
ing. To uncover and lay open to the view; 
to cause to appear; to allow to be seen; to 
bring to light; to make known, reveal, 
tell, utter.—Discloser, dis-kló'zér, n. One 
who discloses. — Disclosure, dıs-klö’zhür, 
n. The act of disclosing; exhibition; the 
act of making known or revealing; utter- 
ance of what was secret; a telling; that 
which is disclosed or made known. 

Discoid. Under Disc. 
Discolour, dis-kul'ér, pt To altcr the hue 
or colour of; to change to a different colour 
or shade; to stain; to tinge. — Discolora- 
tion, dis-kul’ér-i’shon, n. Tho act of dis- 
colouring; alteration of colour; a dis- 
coloured spot or marking. £ 

Discomät, dis-kum'fit, v.£. [O.Fr. discon- 

fire, disconyit —L. dis, priv., and conjicere, 
to achieve. Courir.] To rout, defeat, or 
scatter in fight; to cause to fice; to van- 
quish; to disconcert, foil, or frustrate the 
plansof.—n.A defeat; an overthrow. [-Mil.] 

—Discomfiture, dis-kum'fi-tür, n. Rout; 
defeat; overthrow; frustration; disappoint- 
ment. 

Discomfort, dis-kum'fért, n. Absence or 
opposite of comfort or pleasure; uneasi- 
ness; disturbance of peace; pain, annoy- 
ance, or inquietude.—v.t. To disturb the 
peace or happiness of; to make uneasy; to 
pain.—Discomfortable,t dis-kum'fér-ta-bl, 
a. Wanting in comfort; uncomfortable. 

Discommend,tdis-kom-mend',v.t. To blame; 
to censure; lo expose to censure or be 

fecling. s 

Discommode, dis-kom-múd', v.t. — discom- 
moded, discommoding. To put to incon- 
venience; to incommode. 

Discommon, dis-kom’on, v.t, To make to 
cease to be common land; to deprive of 
the right of a common. 

Discompose,dis-kom-poz’,v.t.—discomposed, 
diecomposing. To disorder, disturb, or 

disarrange; to disturb the peace and quiet- 

ness of; to agitate, ruflle, fret, or vex.— 

Discomposure, dis-kom-po'zhür, n. The 

state of cing discomposed; acertainagita- 

tion or perturbation of mind. 

Disconcert, dis-kon-sért’, v.t. To throw 
into disorder or confusion; to undo, as a 

concerted scheme or plan; to defeat; to 
frustrate; to discompose or disturb the 

self-possession of; to confuse.—Disconcer- 
tion, dis-kon-s¢r’shon, n. The act of dis- 

—— the state of being discon- 

ce k 

Disconformable, dis-kon-for'ma-bl, a. Not 

conformable. — Disconformity, dis-kon- 

for'mi-ti, n. Want of agreement or con- 

formity; inconsistency. . 

Discongruity, dis-kon-grü'i-ti, n. Want of 
congruity; incongruity. 

— t ione it’, DÄ 


To separate 
or sever t 


e connection between; to dis- 





ch, chain; ch, Sce. loch; gu, go; 
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unite; to detach.— Disconnection, diz-kon- 
nek'shon, n. The act of disconnecting; 
separation; want of union. 

Disconsolate, dis-kon’sö-lät, a. [L. dis, 
priv., aud consolatus, pp. of consolor, to 
console, to be consol CowxsoLrE.] Des- 
titute of consolation; ——— sad; de- 
jected; melancholy; cheerless; saddening; 
a ee tely, dis-kon’sö-lät-lı, 
adv. In a disconsolate manner; without 
comfort. — Disconsolateness, dis-kon’zö- 
lät-nes, n. 

Discontent, dis-kon-tent”, n. Want of con- 
tent; uneasiness or inquictude of mind; 
dissatisfaction; one who is discontented ; 
a malcontent (Shak.).—a.{ Uneasy; dis- 
gatisfied.—v.t. To make dissatisfie is- 
contented, dis-kon-ten'ted, a. Not con- 
tented; dissatisfied; not pleased with one's 
circumstances; given to grumble. — Dis- 
contentedly, dis-kon-ten'ted-li, adv. Ina 
discontented manner or mood. — Discon- 
tentedness, dis-kon-tcn'ted-nes, n. The 
state of being dione dissatisfac- 
tion.—Discontentment,dis-kon-tent‘ment, 
n. The state of being discontented ; dis- 
content. 

Discontinue, dis-kon-tin’ü, v.t.—discon- 
tinued, discontinuing. (Prefix dis, neg.. 
and — To continue no longer; to 
leave off or break oil; to give up, cease 
from, or abandon; to stop; to put an end 
to. — v.i. To cease; to stop. — Discontinu- 
able, dis-kon-tin'ü-a-bl, a. That may be 
discontinued. — Discontinuance, dis-kon- 
tin'ü-ans, n. Want of continuance; a 
breaking off; cessation; intermission; in- 
terruption. — Discontinuation, dis-kon- 
tin'ü-&"shon,n. Discontinuance.—Discon- 
tinuity, dis-kon'ti-nü"i-ti, n. Want of 
continuity or uninterrupted connection; 
disunion of parts; want of cohesion.—Dis- 
continuous, dis-kon-tin’Q-us, a. Broken 
off; interrupted. E 

C dis-kof'o-ra, n. pl. [Gr. diskos 

a disc, and phero, to carry.] A group o 

animals, comprising most of the orga s 

—— as sea-jellics, jelly-fishes, or sea- 

nettles. 


Discord, dis'kord, n. [Fr. discorde, L. dis- 
discor- 


cordia, disagreement, from discora, 
dant—dis, and cor, cordis, the heart, as in 
concord, accord, cordial.] Want of concord 
or agreement; Gf poeta es of opinions; dif- 
ference of qualities; disagreement; vari- 
ance; contention; strife; mus. a union of 
sounds disagreeable or grating to the ear; 
dissonance; each of the two sounds form- 
ing a dissonance.—v.i. (dis-kord'). To dis- 
ngree; to be out of harmony or concord; 
to clash.—Discordance, Discordancy, dis- 
kor'dans, diz-kor'dan-si,n. D ment; 
opposition; inconsistency. — t, 
dis-kor'dant, a. Disagrecing; incongruous; 
being nt va ce; dissonant; not in uni- 
son; not harmonious; not accordant; harsh; 
jarringo iscordantly, dis-kor’ dant-li, 
adv. Ina discordant manner. __ 
Discount, dis’kount, n. [Prefix dis, neg., 
and count; O.Fr. descompte.] A cc 
sum deducted from the c t price of 
goods sold on account of prompt payment, 
or any .eduction from the customary 
rice, or rom a sum duc or to be due ata 
future time; a charge made to cover the 
interest of money advan on a bill or 
other document not presently ent the act 
of discounting.—4£ a discount, below par; 
hence, in low esteem ; in disfavour.—v.t. 
(dis-kount') To lend or advance the 
amount of (a bill or similar document), 
deducting the interest or other rate per _ 
cent from the principal; to leave out of 
nccount or ; to estimate or take 
intoaccount beforehand; to enjoy or suffer 


e tion.—Discountable, dis-koun’- 
—— ble of being discounted.— 
Discounter, oun-tér,n. One who dis- 


counts bills, &c. 

Discountenance, dis-koun'te-nans, v.i. To 

put out of countenance; to put to shame; 

to abash; to ret one's countenance against; 
to discourage, check, or restrain by frowns, 
censure, arguments, cold treatment, &c. 
— m. Cold treatment; disapprobation. — 
Discountenancer, dis-koun’ te-nan-sér, n. 
One who discountenances. 

Discourage, dis-kuräj, v.t. — discouraged, 





u, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


wn, then; th, thin; 


w, wig: wh, whig; zh, asure. 


DISCOURSE 


discouraging. To check the courage of; to 
dishearten; (o depriveof self-confidence: to 
attempt to repress or prevent by pointing 
out ditliculties, &c.; to dissunde.—Discou- 
ragement, dis-kur'àj-ment, n. The act of 
discouraging; the act of deterring or dis- 


suading from an undertaking; that which 
discourages or damps ardour or hope; the 


state of being discouraged.—Discourager, 
dis-kurä-jer, n. One who or that which 
discourages. —Discouraging,dis-kur/ä-jing, 
a. Tending to discourage or dishearten; 
disheartening.— Discouragingly, dis-kur- 
&-jing-li,adv. Ina discouraging manner. 
Discourse, dis-kirs’, n. [Fr. discours, from 
L, diseureus, a running about, a conversa: 
tion, from discurro, to ramble—dis, and 
eu to run. Cunrest.] A running over 
a subject in speech; hence, a talking to- 
gether or discussing; conversation; talk; 
speech; atreatise; a dissertation; a homily, 
sermon, or other production.— t.i.— dis- 
coursed, discoursing. To communicate 
thoughts or ideas orally or in writing, es- 
pecially in a formal manner; to hold forth; 
to expatiate; to converse. — v.t. To talk 
over or discuss?; to utter or give forth.— 
Discourser, dis-kör’ser,n. Une who dis- 
courses. —Discoursive, dis-korsiv,a. Hav- 
ing the character of discourse; convers- 
able; communicative. At Se 
Discourteous, dir-körtäus,a. Wanting in 
courtesy; uncivil; rude.—Discourteously, 
dis-kir’t@-us-li, adv. In a discourteous 
manner.—D eousness, dis-kor'te-us- 
DEN AMOR dis-kor'te-si, n. Want 
of — incivi ity; rudeness of man- 
ner; act o disrespect. 
Discous, a. Under Disc. 
Discover, dis-kuvér, v.t. [Prefix dis, priv., 
and cover; O.Fr. descouvrir,] To lay open 
to view; to dísclose or reveal; to espy; 
to have the first sicht of; to find out; to 
obtain the first knowledge of; to come 
to the knowledge of; to detect. ^. We dis- 
cover what before existed, though to us 
unknown; we invent what did not before 
exist. —Discoverable, dis-kuv'ér-a-bl, a. 
Capable of being discovered, brought to 
t, exposed, found out, or made known. 
—Discoverer, dis-Euv'ér-ér, n. One who 
discovers; one who first secs or espies; one 
who finds out or first comes to the know- 
ledge of something.—Discovery, dis-kuv- 
er-i,n. The act of discovering; a disclos- 
ing or bringing to light; n revealing or 
making known; a finding out or bringing 
for the first time to sight or knowledge; 
what is discovered or found out. 
Discredit, dis-kred'it, n. Want of credit or 
good reputation; some degree of disgrace 
or reproach; disesteem ; disrepute; want 
of belief, trust, or confidence; disbelief.— 
v.t. To give no credit to; not t credit or 
believe; to deprive of credit or good repu- 
tation; to bring into come degree of dis- 
Are or napola; to deprive of credi- 
ility.—Discreditable, dis-kred'-ta-bl, n. 
Injurious to reputation; disgraceful; dis- 
utable. — Dis ditably, diskredi-ta- 
bli, adv. Ina discreditable manner. 
Discreet, diskret, a. [Fr. diserst, from L. 
dizcretus, pp. of discerno, to diern. Dis- 
cenx.] Wise in avoiding errors 5r evil, and 
in selecting the best course or means; pru- 
dent in conduct; circumspect; cautious; 
heedful; guarded.—Discreetly, dis-krct'li, 
adv. Ina discreet manner; prudently.— 
Discreetness, dis-krót'nes, n. The quality 
of being discreet.—Discretion, dis-kre=h’- 
on, n. (Pr. discrétion, L. discretio.] The 
quality or attribute of pemg discrest; dis- 
cerninent to judge critically of what is 
and proper, united with caution; 
ence: sound judgment; circumepec- 
on; warlnezs; caution; liberty or power 


of acting without other control than one’s 
own j ent (to leave an affair to one's 
to surrender at discretion, that 

is without sti ulating for terms). > Dis- 
1 kresh'on-a-ri-li, adv. At 

diseretion; according to discretion.—Dis- 
eretionary, dis-kresh'on-a-ri, a. Left to 


2 pereon's own discretion or judgment; to 
be directed according to Lë s own discre- 
weretionary powe 
Discrepance, D dis -krep^ang 
dis-krep/an-si, m. | e MM from 


Fito, fir, fat, fall; mē, met, hör; 




















En being disdainful; haughty scorn. 


pine, pin; 
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diserepo, to give a different sound, to ny 
—dis, and erepo, to creak. CREPITATE.] : 
difference or inconsistency between facts, 
sturics, theories, &c.; disagreement; di- 
vergence, — Discrepant, dis-krep'ant, tt. 
Ditlering or diverging; not agreeing or 
according; disagreeing; dissimilar. 
Discrete, diskrét, a. (LL. diserctus, sepa- 
rated, set apart, Discrrer.] Separate; 
distinct; disjunct; disjunctive.—.4 discret: 
quantity, quantity not continued in its 
parts, as any number, since anumber con- 
sists of units. — Discretive, dis-krö'tiv, a. 
Disjunctive; denoting separation or oppo- 


tér, n. One who discriminates,—Discrim- 
inatory, dis-krim'i-na-to-ri, a. Discrimi- 
native. 


Discrown, dis-kroun', v.£. To deprive of a 
crown. S À 
Discursive, dis-kér'siv, a. [Fr. discursif, 
from L. discursus. Discourse.) Passing 
rapidly from one subject to another; desul- 
tory; rambling; digressional; argumentit- 
tive; reasoning; rational. — Discursively, 
dis-kér'siv-li,adv. In adiscursive manner. 

—Discursivencss, dis-kér'siv-nes, n. 
Discuss, dis-kus', pt [L. discutio, discuz- 
sum, to scatter, dissipate—dis, asunder, 
and quatio, to shake, as in concussion 
Quasn.] To drive away, dissolve, or re- 
solve (a tumour, &c.: a medical use); to 
agitate by argument; to examine by dis- 
putation; to reason on; to debate; to argue; 
to make an end of, by eating or drinking; 
to consume (colloq.). — Diecussable, dis- 
kus'a-bl, a. Capable of being discussed or 
debated. — Discusser, dis-kus'ér, n. One 
whodiscusses —Discussion, dis-ku'shon,n. 
Theact of discussing; debate; disquisition; 
the agitation of a point or subject with à 
view to elicit truth.—Discussive, dis-kus'- 
iv, a. Having the power to discuss.— 
n. A medicine that discusses; a discutient. 
—Discutient, dis-kü’shent,n. A medicine 
or application which disperses a tumour 
or morbid matter. e 
Disdain, dis-dàn', pt [0.Fr. desdaigner, 
Fr. dédaigner, from L. dis, priv., and dig- 
nor, to deem worthy, from dignus, worthy. 
Detox.) To deem or regard as worthless; 
to consider to be unworthy of notice, care, 
regard, esteem, or unworthy of one’s cha- 
racter; to scorn; tocontemn.—n. A feeling 
of contempt, mingled with indignation; 
the looking uponanything as beneath one; 
haughtiness; contempt; scorn.—Disdain- 
er, dis-dä’ner, n. One who disdains.— 
Disdainful, dis-dän’ful, a. Full of or ex- 
pressing disdain: contemptuous; scornful; 
ughty. — Disdainfully, dis-dän’ful-li, 
adv. Ina disdainful manner, — Disdain- 
fulness, dis-dän’iul-nes, n. The quality of 


of 
or discoinfort?; 
body, or of an 
f the body; ail- 
disorder; any 


iseaze, datz, n. Want or absence 
casct; uneasiness, distress 
ay morva state of tna; 
cular organ or pa 
meut; distemper; malady; 


note, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; 


DISESTABLISH 
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morbid or depraved condition, moral, men- 
tal, social, political, &c.— Diseased, di- 
zezd', a. Affected with disease; having the 
vital functions deranged; disordered; de- 
ranged; distempered; sick.—Diseasedness, 
di-ze'zed-nes, n. The state of being dis- 
eased; a morbid state. 

Disembark, dis-em-liirk’, v.t.. To remove 
from on board a ship to the land; to put 
on shore; to land.—v,i, To leave a shipand 
go on shore; to land. — Disembarka 
Disembarkment, dis-em’bär-kä”shon, dis- 
em-birk’ment, n. The act of disem - 
ing. 

Disembarrass, dis-em-bar'as, pt To frea 
from embarrassment or perplexity; to 
clear; to extricate. — Disemb ` 
die: m-baras-ment, n., The act of disem- 

MUITASSINE. t 

Disembitter, dis-cm-bLit’er, v.t. To free 
from bitterness or acrimony. e 

Disembody, dis-em-bodi, v.t. To divest of z 
the body (a disembodied spirit=a ghosthi 
toset free from the flesh; to disband (mili- 
tary). — Dizembodiment, dis-em-bod’j- : 
ment, n, The act of disembodying; the - 
condition of being disembodied. d . 

Disembogue, dis-cm-bóg, v.t. and t—dis- 

! 
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embogued, disemboguing. To pour out or 
discharge at the mouth, as a stream; to 
discharge water into the ocean or a lake, 
—Disemboguement, dis-cm-bóg' ment, m. 
Discharge of waters by a stream. 

Dizembowel, dis-em-bou'el, v.t.—disembow- 
elled, disembowelling. To deprive of the 
bowels or of parts analogous to the bowels; 
to eviscerate; to gut. 

Disenchant, dis-cn-chant’, v.t. To free from 
enchantment; to deliver from the power 
of charms or spells; to free from fascina- 
tion or pleasing delusion.—Disenchanter, 
dis-en-chan'tér, n. One who or that which 
disenchants, — Disenchantment, dis-en- 
chant ment, 1. Act of disenchanting. 

Disencumber, dis-en-kum*'bér, v.t. To free 
from encumbrance, clogs, and impedi- 
ments. — Dieencumbrance, dis-en-kum“ 
brans, 1. Deliverance from encumbrance. 

Disendow, dis-en-dou', v.t. To deprive of 
an endowmentor cndowments,as a church 
or other institution.—Direndowment, dis- 
en-dou'ment, x. The act of disendowing. 

Disenfranchise, dis-en-fran’chiz, v.t. To 
disfranchise, : 

Disengage, dıs-en-gäj’, v.t.—disengaged, dis- 
exgaging. To separate or set free from 
union or attachment; to detach; to dis- 
unite; to free; to disentangle; to extricate; 
toclear, as from difficulties or perplexities; 
to free, as from anything that occupies the 
attention; to set free by dissolving an en- 
gagement, — Disengaged, dis-en-gijd’, 
anda. Being at leisure; not particular 
occupied; not having the attention con- 
fined to a particular object.—Disengaged- 
ness, dis-en-gá'jed-nes,n, —Disengagemen 
dis-en-züj' ment, n. The act or process o 
disengaging; the state of being 
gaged; freedom from engrossing occupi- 
tion; leisure. 

Dizennoble, dis-en-no'bl, pt To deprive of 

that which ennobles; to degrade. 

Disenroll, dis-cn-rol', v.t. To erase from a 
roll or list. 

Dizentail, dis-en-tal', v.t. To free from te 
ing entailed; to break the entail of. 

Disentanglo, dis-en-tang' gl, v.t. To free 
from entanglements; to unravel; to ex- 
tricate from perplexity or complications; 
to disengage. — Disentanglement, dis-en- 
tangzlanent,s Act of disentangling. 

Disenthrall, dis-en-thral', v.t. To libera 
from slavery, bondage, or servitude; to 
free or rescue from oppression: = Dam 
thralment, dis-cn-thral'ment, n. Litera- 
tion from bondage; emancipation. 
Disenthrone, dis-en-thrön‘, v.t. To de- 
throne; to, depose from sovereign autho- 
ri y. shi th, 

Disentomb, dis-en-tüm’, pt To take out 
of a tomb; to disinter. 

Disestablish, dis-es-talylish, v.t. To cause 
to cease to be established; to withdraw ia 
church) from its connection with the state. 
—Dizestablishment, dis-es-tab’ lish-men' 
n. The act of disestablishing; the act 
withdrawing a church from its connection 
with the state. 
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DISESTEEM 


Diresteem, dis-es-tom', n. Want of esteein; 
slight dislike; disregard. —v,f. To dislike 
in a moderate degree; to regard as un- 
worthy of esteem. 

Disfavour, dis-fa'vér, n. A feeling of some 
dislike or slight displeasure; unfavourable 
regard; disesteem; a state of being unac- 
ceptable, or not favoured, patronized, or 
befriended; a disobliging act. — v.t. To 
withdraw or withhold favour, friendship, 
or support from. 

sfügure, dis-fig/ür, v.t. — disfigured, dis- 

Jiguring. To mar the external figure of; to 
impair the shape or form of; to injure the 
beauty, symmetry, or excellence of; to de- 
face; to deforın. — Disfiguration, dis-fiiz'ü- 
ri^shon, n. The act of disfiguring; distig- 
urement.—Disfigurement, dis-fiz ür-ment, 
n. The act of disfiguring or state of boing 
disfigured; that which disfigures. — Dis- 
figurer, dis-lig’f-rér, n. One who disfig- 


ures, 
ae dis-for'est, v.t. Same as Disaf- 

forest. 

isfranchise, dis-fran'chiz, v.t —disfran- 
chized, disfranchising. ‘To deprive of the 
rights and privileges of a free citizen; to 
deprive of any franchise, more especially 
of the right of voting in elections, &c.— 
Disfranchisement, dis-fran'chiz-ment, n. 
The act of disfranchising, or state of being 
ee, e l 

gorge, dis-gorj', v.t.—disgorged, diegorg- 
ing. O Er. deagorger, to vomit—dia, and 
gorge. GoncrE] To eject or discharge 
from, or as from, the stomach, throat, or 
mouth; to vomit; to belch; to discharge 
violently (a volcano disgorges lava); to 
eld up, as what has been taken wrong- 

ully; to give up; to surrender.—v.i. To 
give up plunder or ill-gotten gains.—Dis- 
— dis-gorj'ment, n. The act of 
disgorging. 

isgrace, dis-gräs’, n. A state of being out 
of favour; disfavour; state of ignominy; 
dishonour; shame; infamy; cause of shame. 
—v.t.— disgraced, disgracing. To bring 
into disgrace; to put out of favour; to dis- 
miss with dishonour; to treat ignomini- 
ously; to bring shame or reproach on; to 
humilinte or humble; to dishonour.—Dis- 
graceful, dis-gräsiul, a. Entailing dis- 
grace; shameful; infamous; dishonour- 
able. — Disgracefully, dis-gris‘ful-li, adv. 
In a disgraceful manner, — Disgraceful- 
ness, dis-gräs’ful-nes, n. The state or 
gany of being disgraceful.—Disgracer, 
dis-grä’ser, n. Une who disgraces. 

D dis-giz’,v.t.—disguised, disguising. 
IO. Fr. desguiser, Fr. déguiser—prefix dia, 
and guise, way, fancy, manner, GUISE.) 
To conceal the ordinary guise or appear- 
ance of by an unusual bit or mask; to 
hide by a counterfeit appearance; to cloak 
by a false show, false language, or an arti- 
ficial manner (anger, intentions, &c.); to 
change in manners or behaviour by the 
use Of spirituous liquor; to intoxicate.— 
n. Acounterfeit dress; a dress intended 
to conceal the identity of the person who 
Wears it; a counterfeit show; artificial or 
assumed language or appearance intended 
to deceive.—Disguisedly, dis-gi’zed-li, adv. 

With disguise.—Disguisedness dis-gUzed- 

nes, n, ‘I'he state of being disguised.— 

Deiere pa ib n. The act of 


disguising.—Disguiser, dis-gi’zer, n. One 
who disguises. 


Disgust, dís-zust^, n. [O.Fr. desgoust, Fr. 
dégoût, from L, dis, priv., and gustus, taste.] 
Aversion to the taste of food or drink; 
distaste; disrelish; nausea; aversion in 
the mind excited by somethinz offensive 
in tho manners, conduct, language, or 
opinions of others; loathing; repuenance; 
strong dislike.—v.£. To cause to feel dis- 
gust; to excite aversion in the stomach of; 
to offend the taste of; to stir up loathing or 
repugnance in. — Disgustful, dis-gust'fnl, 
a. Exciting the feeling of diszust.—Dis- 
gusting, dis-cus’ting, a, Producing or 
causing disgust; nauseous; loathsome; 
nasty. —Disgustingly, Airgun ting-li, adv. 
Tn a disgusting manner.—Disgustingness, 
dis-gus'ting-nes, n. State of being disgust- 


” dist 
F Dish, dish, n. LA. Sax. disc, a dish; like D. 


, G. tisch, a table, from 24. discus, Gr. 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch;  g, go; 


Disinherit, dis-in-her'it, wf. 


Disintegrate, dis-in'te-grüt, v.t. [L. dis 


i, job; 
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diskos, a quoit or disc. Desk, Disc] A 
broad open vessel made of various materi- 
ala, used for serving up meat and various 
kinds of food at the table; the meat or 
provisions served in 2 dish; hence, any 
particular kind of food; the concavity of 
certain wheels, as those of vehicles.—v.t, 
To put in a dish after being cooked; to 
make (a wheel) concave in the centre; 
to damage, ruin, completely overthrow 
islang). — Dish-cloth, Dish.clout, n. A 
cloth used for washing and wiping dishes. 
—Dish-water, 1. Water in which dishes 
nre washed. 


Dishabille, dis'a-bil, n. Same as Desha- 


Lille. 


Dishearten, dis-hür'tn,v.£. To discourage; 


to deprive of courage; to depress the spirits 
of; to deject; to dispirit. 


Dishevel, di-shev'el, v.t.—dishevelled, dishe- 


vellino. [O. Fr. deschevcler, Fr. décheveler, 
to put the hair out of order—des for dis, 
riv, and O.Fr. chevel, Fr. cheveu, hair, 
Ke L. capillus, the hair of the head.] 
To spread the locks or tresses of loosely 
nnd negligently 5 to suffer (the hair) to 
hang negligently and uncombed. 


Dishonest, dis-on'est, a. Yoid of honesty, 


probity, or integrity; not honest; fraudu- 
ent; inclined or apt to deceive, cheat, 
pilfer, embezzle, or defraud; procecding 
from or marked by fraud; knavish; un- 
chaste?.—Dishonestly, dis-on‘est-li, adv. 
In a dishonest manner; fraudulently; 
knavishly. — Dishonesty, dis-on'es-ti, m. 
Tho opposite of honesty; want of probity 
or intezrity; a disposition to chcat, pilfer, 
embezzle, or defraud; violation of trust; 
fraud; treachery; deviation from probity 
or integrity; unchastity or incontinence;. 


Dishonour, dis-on'ér, n. The opposite of 
honour; want of honour; disgrace; shame; 


anything that diszraces.—v.t. To disgrace; 
to bring shame on; to stain the character 
of; to lessen in reputation; to treat with 
indignity; to violate the chastity of ;-to 
debauch; to refuse or decline to accept or 
pay (a bill of exchange).—Dishonourable, 
dis-on’ér-2-bl, a. Shameful; disgraceful; 
base; bringing shame; staining the char- 
acter and lessening reputation; unhon- 
oured (Shak.) — Dishonourableness, dis- 


on'ér-a-bl-nes, ». Quality of being dis- | 


honourable.—Dishonoura ly dis-on'ér-a- 
bli. adv. In a dishonoura ile 
Dishonourer, dis-on'ér-ér, m. 
dishonours or disgraces. 


Inanner.— 
One who 


Dishorse, dis-hors', v.i. To dismount from 


horseback. [Tenn. 


Disillusionize, dis-il-li'zhon-iz, v.t. To free 


from illusion; to disenchant. 


Disincline, dis-in-klin’, pt. To excite slight 


aversion in; to make unwilling; to cause to 
hang back; to alienate. 


Disincorporate, dis-in-kor’po-rit, v.t. To 


deprive of corporate powers; to canse to 
cease from being incorporated,—Disincor- 
poration, dis-in-kor’po-rä”shon, x. The 
act of so depriving. 


Disinfect, dis-in-fekt', v.t. To cleanse from 


infection; to purify from contagious mat- 
ter.—Disinfectant, dis-in-fek'tant, n. A 
substance that disinfects, or is used for 
destroying the power or means of propa- 
gating diseases which spread by infection 
or contagion, — Disinfection, dis-in-fek’- 
shon,z. Purification from infecting mat- 


ter. 
Disingenuous, dis-in-jen'0-us, a. Not in- 


genuous; not open, frank, and candid; 
meanly artful; insincere; sly; uncandid. 
—Disingenuously, dis-in-jen’Q-us-li, adv. 
Tn a disingenuous manner, — Disingonu- 


ousness, dis-in-jen'ü-us-ncs, n, The state’ 


or quality of being disingenuous. 

To cut off 
from hereditary right; to deprive of the 
right to an inheritance.—Disinheritance, 
Disinherison, dis-in-her’i-tans, dis-in-her- 
i-son, n. Act of disinheriting. 

priv., and infeger, entire, whole.] To se- 
mrate the component particles of; to re- 
duce to powder or to fragments.—Disin- 
tograb t EIN d a. Capable of 
being disintegrated.—Disintegration, dis- 
in'to-gra“shon, n. The act of separating 
the component particles of a substance; 


n,Fr.ton; ng, sing; 


the earth; to take out, as from a 
bring from obscurity into vicw.—Disinter- 


interring; exhumation. 
Disin 


Disjoin, dis-join’, v.t. 


ru, then; th, thin; 


DISMAL 


the — wearing down of rocks by at- 
ence. 
Disinter, disin-ter, v.t.—disinterred, disin- 


terring. To take out of a grave or out of 
ve; to 


ment, disin-terment, n. The act of dis- 


terested, dis-in’teres-ted, a. Free 
from self-interest; having no personal in- 
terest or private advantage in a question 
or affair; not influenced or dictated b 
privateadvantage;unselfish; uninterested. 
—Disinterestedly, dis-in'tér-es-ted.-li, adv. 
In a disinterested manner.-Disinterested- 
ness, dis-in'tér-es-ted-nes, n., The state or 


quality of being disinterested. 


sinthrall, Disinthralment, dis-in-thral’ 
dis-in-thral’ment. DISESTHRALL. : 
1 To part asunder; to 
disunite; to separate; to detach; to sunder, 
—v.i. To be separated; to part. oint, 
dis-joint',v.t. To separate, as parta united 
by joints; to put out of joint; to dislocate; 
to break the natural order and relations 
of; to put out of order, to derange; to ren- 
der incoherent.—v.i. To fall in pieces, — 
Disjointed, dis-join'ted, a. Unconnected; 
incoherent; out of joint; cut of order; ill- 


joined together.—Disjointednezs, dis-join’- 


ted-nes, n. State of being disjuinted.—Dis- 


jointly, dis-joint'li, adv. In a disjointed 


Majunet, "ti state, kt [L. disjunct 
unct, dis-jungkt", a. [L. disjunctus 
of disjungo—dis, and jungo. to join De 


joine “separated. -Disjunction die jun k'- 


shon,z. 'lhe act of disjoining; disunion; 
separation.—Disjunctive, dis-Jungk'tiv, a. 
Tending to disjoin or separate; gram 
marking separation or opposition, a term 
applied to a word or particle which 
unites words or sentences in construction, 
but disjoins the sense (as neither, nor); 
logic, applied to a proposition in which 
the parts are opposed to each other by 
means of disjunctives.—n. Grain. a 
that disjoins (as or, nor, neither); ox ü 
vely, 


disjunctive proposition. — Disjun 

dis-jungk'tiv-li, adv. 

manner. 

Disk, n. Disc. 

| Dislike, dis-lik', n. A feeling the opposite 

of ne Heel aversion; dis- 
i 


In a disjunctive 


original site; particularly, to puk —— 


cating; particularly, the act of removing 
or forcing a bone from its socket; — 


to the marriage-b 
De disloral-H, ado. In a dis- 
loyal manner.—Disloyalty. dis-loi'al-ti, n. 
The character of being disloyal; want of 
fidelity to a sovereign; violation of alle- 
ance; want of fidelity in love. 
dizmal,a. [Etym. doubtful. Ac- 
cording to one vation, from L. 
malus, an 
from 
ten re 
ar 
pressing: sorrowful; dire; 


erring to the of tithes. 





w, wig; wh, whic; zh, azure. 


d 
evil day: according to anoth 

i e dumal. Li daas AUAA 
$ thes 


payin 
gloomy, or cheerless to look nt; de- 
horrid 


; melan- 
choly; calamitous; unfortunate; fright- 


E 


Dismount, dis-mount’, v.i. 


Disoblige, dis-o-blij', v.t. 
inz counter to the wi 


service to; to 
Diso 

nct of 
jér,n. One who 


to gratify the wishes of anot 
odating.— Diso 


ranged; crazed. I 
ness, dis-ordér-li-nes, n. State of being 





S ‘Fate, für, fat, fall; 


DISMANTLE 


ful; horrible. — Dismally, diz'mal-li, adv. 

In a dismal manner. — Dismalness, diz- 

mal-nes, m. The state of being dismal; 

loominess; horror. i 
tle, dis-man'tl, v.t.—dismantled, dis- 

mantling. |O.Fr. desmanteler, desman- 

teller. lit. to deprive of cloak or mantle.] 

To deprive of dress; to strip; to divest; 

more generally, to deprive or strip (a thing) 

of furniture, equipments, fortifications, 
and the like. 

, dis-mast’, v.t. To deprive of a mast 
or masts; to break and carry away the 
masts from. 

is dis-mà', v.t. [Same word as Sp. 
and Pg. desmayar, to fall into a swoon, 
but no doubt directly from the French; 
from prefix dis, and 0.H.G. magan, to be 
able (=E. may).] To deprive entirely of 
strength or firmnessof mind;todiscourige, 
with some feeling of dread or consterna- 
tion; to confound; to daunt; to strike 
aghast. — v.i. To be daunted; to stand 
aghast. [Shak.]- v. A complete giving way 
of boldness or spirit; loss of courage to- 
ether with consternation; a yielding to 
ear. 

Disme,! dem, n. [O.Fr. Diwxr.] A tenth 
; the number ten. [Shak.] SS 
ember, dis-mem'Lbér, pt To divide 

limb from limb; to separate the members 
of; to mutilate; to severand distribute the 
Aarts of; to divide into separate portions 
a kingdom, 4c.). — Dismemberment, dis- 
mem'bér-ment, n. The act of dismember- 


ing. 

Dismiss, dis-mis', v.t. [From L. dimitto, 
dimizzum, to dismiss—di, dis, and mitto, as 
in admit, commit, ke.) T 
permit to depart, imply. 
person to retain or keep; to disca 
move from office, service, or employment; 
law, to reject as unworthy of notice, or o 
being granted. — D , dis-mis'al, n 

The act of dismissing; dismission; d 


remo from office or employment; dis- 
c ; law, rejection of something as un- 
worthy of notice or of rs granted. 

o alight from 
a horse or other animal; to come or go 
down. —v.é. To throw or remove from a 
horze; to unhorse; to throw or remove 
(cannon or other artillery) from their car- 


ri 
Disobedience, dis-o-bé'di-ens, n. Neglect 


or refusal to obey; violation of a command 
or prohibition; the omission of that which 
is commanded to be done, or the doing of 
that which is forbid.—Disobedient, dis-ö- 
be'di-ent, a. Neglecting or refusing to 
oper: ty of disobedience; not observant 
of duty or rules prescribed by authority. 
—Disobediently, dis-o-be^di-ent-li, adv. In 
a disobedient manner.—Disobey, dis-5-bA', 
vt. To neglect or refuse to obey; to omit 
or refuse obedience to; to transgress or 
violate an order or injunction.— v.i. To re- 
fuse obedience; to disregard orders. 
To offend by act- 
ll or desires of; to 
end by failing to oblige or do a friendly 
be unaccommodating to.— 
ement, dis-o-blij^ment, m. The 
bliging.—Disobliger, dis-o-bli'- 
isobliges.—Disobliging. 
blijing,a. Not obliging; not disposed 
bligingly, dis-G-bli jing-li, 
ngly, dis-0-blijing-li, 
y Disobli: 


m — 
adv. Ina disobliging manner. — 


ess, dis-o-bli/jing-nes, n. 
e. disorder, SCH Want of order or 


regular disposition; irregularity; imme- 
thodical distribution; ee tumult; 


urbance of the peace of society; dis- 


‘turbance or interruption of the functions 


e animal economy or of the mind; 
t 


th 
—— sickness: derangement. — v.t. 


d 

T 

into confusion; T 
—— functions of; to produce sickness 
the reason or judgmen 

ordered, dis-orderd, p. . Disorderly; 
irregular; deranged’? crazed,Disorderit- 


to throw 


e order of; to derange; 
to disturb or interrupt the 


ition in; to disturb as regards 
t; to craze. — Dis- 


— 


o send away; to 
ing authority ina 
rd; to re- 


is- 
EEN liberation; manumission. — Dis- 

on, dis-mish’on, n. The act of dis- 
MAY or sending away; leave to depart; 


— á—nÀ 


MM — — — — — — — — — | — 
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disorderly. — Disorderly, dis-or’der-li, a. 
Being without proper order; marked by 
disorder; confused; immethodical; irregu- 
lar; tumultuous; unruly; violating law 
and good order, — adv.t In a disorderly 
manner. à 3 d 
isorganize, dis-or'ga-niz, v.t. To disturb 
or destroy organic structure or connected 
system in; to throw out of regular system; 
to throw into confusion or disorder (a 
government, society, &c.). — Disorganiza- 
tion, dis-or’ga-ni-zä’shon, n. The act of 
disorganizing; the state of being disorga- 
nized. — Disorganizer, dis-or'ga-ni-zér, m. 
Une who disorganizes. 

Disown, dis-ön’, v.t. To refuse to acknow- 
ledge as belonging to one's self; to refuse 
to own; to deny; to repudiate (a child, a 
written work). 1 > - 

Disparage, dis-paräj, v.t.—disparaged, dis- 
paraging. |O.Fr. desparager, to offer to 
a woman, or impose on her as husbund, 
a man unfit or unworthy; to impose un: 
worthy conditions—prefix des for dis, and 
parage, equality, from L. par, equal, 
whence also peer, pair.) To dishonour by 
a comparison with something of less value 
or excellence; to treat with detraction or 
in a depreciatory manner; to undervalue; 
to decry; to vilify; to lower im estimation. 
—Disparagement, dis-par'àj-ment, n. The 
act of disparaging; the act of undervalu- 
ing or depreciating; detraction; what 
lowers in value or esteem; disgrace; dis- 
honour.—Disparager, dis-par'ü-)ér, v. Une 
who disparages.— isparagingly, dis-par- 
fi-jing-li, adv. In a manner to disparage. 

Disparate, dis’pa-rät, a. [L. disparatus, pp. 
of disparo, to part, separate—dis, asunder, 
and paro, to prepare.) Unequal; unlike; 
dissimilar.—n. One of two or more things 
go unequal or unlike that they cannot be 
compared with each other, - 
Disparity, dis-par'i-ti, n. [Fr. disparité, 
from L. dispar, unequal—dis, and par, 
equal DisraraGE.] Inequality; difference 
in degree, in age, rank, condition, or ex- 
cellence; dissimilitude; unlikeness 

Dispart, dis-pürt',v.t. To divide into parts; 
to separate, sever, burst, rend.—v.i. To 
separate; to open; to cleave.—n. (dis'pürt). 
The difference between the semi-diameter 
of the base ring at the breech of a gun, 
and that of the ring at the swell of the 


muzzle. 

Dispassionate, dis-pash'on-it, a. Free from 
assion; calm; com sed; unmoved by 
eclings; not dictated by passion; not pro- 

ceeding from temper or bias; impartial. — 
Dispassionately, dis-pash'on-üt-li, adv. 
Without passion; calmly; coollv. — Dis- 
passioned, dis-pash'ond, a. Free from pas- 
sion. 

Dispatch, dis-pach'. Desraren. 

Dispauper, dis-pa'pér, v.t. To deprive of 

the claim of a pauper to public support.— 
Dispauperize, dis-pa’per-iz, v.t. To free 
from the state of pauperism; to free from 
paupers. 

Dispeace, dis-pts, m. 

quien dissension. 

Dispel, dis-pel’, v.t.—dispelled, dispelling. 

[L. dispello—dis, asunder, and pello, to 
drive, as in compel, repel, &c.] To scatter 
by force; to disperse; to dissipate; to drive 
away (clouds, doubts, fears, &c.).—v.i. To 

e dispersed; to disappear. — Dispeller, 
dis-pel'ér, n, One who or that which dis- 


Want of peace or 


s dis-pens’, v.t.—dispensed, dispen- 
sing. [L. dispenso, to weigh out or pay, 
to manage, to act ns steward—dis, distrib., 
and penso, freq. of pendo, to weigh, whence 
pension, poise, expend, spel.) To deal or 
divide out in parts or portions; to distri- 
bute; to administer, to apply, as laws to 
particular cases; to grant dispensation to; 
to relicve,excuse, orset free from an obliga- 
tion.—v.i. To bargain for, grant, or receive 
adispensation; to compound.—To dispense 
with, to permit the neglect or omission of, 
asa ceremony, an oath, and the ike; to give 
up or do without, as services, attendance, 
articles of dress, &c.—Dispenser, dis-pen’- 
sér, n. One who or that which dispenses 
or distributes; one who administers. — 
D g, dis-pen’sing, a. Granting dis- 
pensation; granting license to omit what 
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Display, dis-plà', v.t. 


= 


DISPLAY 


is required by law, or to do what the law 
forbids; dealing out or distributing. — 
Dispensable, dis-pen‘sa-bl, a. Capable 
being dispensed or administered; capable 
of being spared or dispenred with. — Dis- 
pensableness, dis-pen'sa-bl-nes, 2. e 
capability of being dispensed with.—Dis- 
pensary, dis-pen'sa-ri, n. A shop in which 
medicines are compounded and sold; a 
house in Which medicines aredispensed to 
the poor, and medical advice given gratis. 
—Dispensation, dis-pen-sa^shon, n. e 
act of dispensing or dealing out; the distri- 
bution of good and evil in the divine go- 
vernment; system established byi God 
settling the relations of man towards him 
as regards religion nnd morality (the 
Mosaic dispensation); the grantin of a 
license, or the license itself, to do what is 
forbidden by laws or canons, or to omit 
something which is commanded. — Dis. 
pensative, dis-pen'sa-tiv, a. Granting dit 
pensation, — Dispensatively, Dispensato- 
rily, d is-pen ‘sa-tiv-li, dis-pen'sa-to-ri.li, 
adv. By dispensation.—Dispensator, dis 
pcn'en-ter, n. [L.] A dispenser.—Dispen- 
satory, dis-pen'sa-to-ri, a. Having power 
to grant diepensations.—n. A book con- 
taining the method of preparing the vari- 
ous kinds of medicines used in pharmacy; 
a pharmacopain. 


Dispeople, dis-pé'pl, v.t. To depopulate; to 


empty of inhabitants, — Dispeopler, dis- 
pú'plér, n. One who or that which dis- 
peoples 


Dispermous, di-spér’mus, a. [Gr. di, double, 


and sperma, sced.) Bot. two-sceded; con. 
taining two seeds only. 


Disperee, dis-pérs’ v.t.—dispersed, disper- 


sing. Ur, disperser, L. disperaus, from 
dispergo—di for dis, distrib., and sparyo, 
to scatter, whence also sparse.) To scat- 
ter; to cause to separate and go far apart; 
to dissipate; to cause to vanish... Dis- 
sipate is enid of things that vanish or are 
not afterwards collected: disperse and 
scatter are applied to things which do not 
necessarily vanish, and which may again 
be brought together. — v.i. To scatter; to 
separate or move apart; to break up; to 
vanish, as fox or vapours.—Dispersed, dis- 
pérst, p. and a, Scattered.— erzedly, 
dis-pérsed-li, adv. In a dispersed manner; 
separately, — Dispersedness, dis-per’sed- 
nes, n. The state of being dispersed or 
ecattered,—Disperser, dis-pér'sér, n. One 
who dispcrgcs,— Dispersion, Dispersal, dis- 
pérshon, dis pér'sal, n. The act of dis- 
persing or scattering; the state of being 
scattered or separated into remote parts; 
opties, the separation of the different col- 
oured rays of a beam of light by means of 
a prism, prisms of different materials 
causing greater or less dispersion. — 
persive, dis-pér'siv, a, Tending to scatter 
or dissipate. 


Dispirit, dis-pir'it, v.t. To depress the 


spirits of; to deprive of courage; to dis- 
courage; to dishearten; to deject; to cast 
down. — —— dis-pir'i-ted, p. and a. 
Discouraged; depressed in spirits; spirit- 
less; tame. — Dispiritedly, dis-piri-ted-li, 
adv, Dejeetedly.—Dispiritedness, dis-pir- 
i-ted-nes, 2. Want of courage; depression 
of spirits.—Dispiritment, dis-pirit-ment, 
n. The nct of dispiriting. 


Displace, dis-plüs', v.t.—displaced, displac- 


ing. To put out of the usual or proper 
place; to remove from its place; to remove 
from any state, condition, office, or dig- 
nity.—Displaceable, dis-plü'sa-bl, a. Ca- 

able of being displaced or removed.— 

isplacement, dis-plàs'ment, n. The act 
of displacing; removal; the quantity of 
water displaced by a body floating at rest, 
as a ship. 


Displant, dis-plant', v.t, To pluck up what 


is planted; to drive away or remove from 
residence ; to strip of what is planted or 
settled.— Displan ation, dis-plan-ti’shon, 
n. The act of displanting. e 
1 O.Fr. — Fr. 
aéployer—dea, equal to L. dis, priv, 

poyer same as plier, from L. plicare, to 
old, ag in deploy, employ.) o sp 

before the view; to set in view ostenta- 
tiously; to show; to exhibit to the oyes or 


to the mind; to make manifest.—vi. To — 
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DISPLEASE 


make a show or display.—n, An unfolding; 
an exhibition of anything to the view; os- 
tentatious show; exhibition; parade.—Dis- 
player, dis-plá'ér, n. One who or that 
which displays. 

Displease, dis-plez', v.t.—displeased, dis- 
leasing. To offend somewhat; to dissat- 
sfy; to annoy; to make angry, usually in 

a slight degree; to excite aversion in; to 
be diengreeable to (the taste, the senses). 
—Displeased, dis-plözd‘, p. and a. Not 
well-pleased ; offended; annoyed (to be 
displeased with n person).— Displeasedly, 
dis-plzed-li, adv. In à —— mun- 
ner. — Displeasedness, dis-plé'zed-nes, n. 
Displeasure; uneasiness.—Displeaser, dis- 
le’zer,n. Une who displeases —Displeas- 
ng, dis-plö’zing, a. Offensive to the mind 
or any of the senses; disagrecable — Dis- 
pleazíngness, dis-ple‘zing-nes, n.—Displea- 
sure, dis-plezh'ür, n, The feeling of one 
who is displeased; dissatisfaction; anger; 
vexation; annoyance; that which dis- 
pleases; offence. 

Displode,t dis-plöd‘, v.t. and 1 —disploded 
diaploding. | L.displodo—dis, asunder,zn«c 
Mawdo, to clap, beat.) To burst with a 
oud noise; to explode, [.Mil.] — . 

Dispondee, di-spon'dé, n. (Gr. di, twice, 
and spondes.] Pros. a double spondee, 
consisting of four lonz syllables. 
ispone, dis-pón', v.t.—disponed, dispon- 


I 
ispond 
i 
D 
ing. [L. dispono, to dispose—dis, distrib., 
and pono, to place.) Scots law, to make 
over or convey (property) to another in a 
legal form.—Disponee, dıs-pö-.nt‘, n. Scots 
law, one to whom anything is disponed.— 
Disponer, dis-pónér, n. Scots law, one 
who dispones. d 
Disport, dis-port', n. [O.Fr. desport, Fr. 
déport, properly diversion resorted to in 
order to divert the thoughts—prefix dia, 
and L. porto, to carry (whence export, &c.). 
Sport is an abbrev. of disport.] Play; 
: spor’ s ustime.—v.i. To play; to sport.— 
isportment, dis-port/ment, n. Act of 
disporting; play. 
Dispose, dis-poz', v.t.—disposed, disposing. 
[Fr. disposer, to dispose, arrange — prefix 
| dis, and poser, to place (E. pose). Com- 
rose.) Toarrauge, place out, or distribute; 
to set ina particular order; to apply toa 
particular end or purpose; to set the mind 
of ina particular frame; to 1ncline.—v.t. 
To regulate, determine, or settle; to bar- 
gain or make terms (Shak.).—To dispose of, 
to part with; to alienate; to sell; to put 
into another's hand or power; to bestow; 
to do with, make use of, use, or employ 
(one's self, one's time, &c.); to put away 
or get rid of.—Dispozable, dis-po'za-bl, a. 
Subject to disposal; free to be used or cm- 
ployed as occasion may require. — Dispo- 
sal, dis-po'zal, n. The act of disposing; a 
setting or arranging; power of ordering, 
arranging, or distributing; government; 
management; power or right of bestow- 
ing; the act of selling or parting with; 
alienation.— Disposed, dis-pozd', p. and a. 
Inclined; minded, — Disposer, dis-po'zer, 


n. One who or that which disposes.— 
Disposition, dis-pö-zish’on, n. [L. disposi- 
tio, arrangement.] The act of disposing or 
state of being disposed; manner in wnich 
things or the parts of a complex body are 
placed or arranged; order; method; dis- 
tribution; arrangement; natural fitness or 
tendency; temper or natural constitution 
of the mind; inclination; propensity; Scots 
law, disposal or settlement of property or 
effects.—Dispositional, dis-pó-zish'on-al, a. 
Pertaining to disposition. — Disposure,| 

dis-pö’zhür, n. Disposal; management; 

p distribution; allotment, 

Dispossess, dis- z-zes', v.t. To put out of 
possession; to deprive of the occupancy or 
ownership; to dislodge: with of before the 
thing taken away. — Dispossession, dis- 
poz-zesh'on, n. The act of dispossessing. 
—Dispossessor, dis-poz-zes'ér,n. One who 
dispossesses. 

Dispraise, dis-prüz', n. The opposite of 
praise; blame; censure.—v.t.—dispraised, 
dispraising. To blame; to censure.—Dis- 

Mate dA IS SU: n. One who dispraises, 
isprejudice, dis-prej'n-dis, v.t. To freo 
from prejudice. 

Disproof, dis-próf', n. 


> 
3 


Under Disrrove. 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 


E» 90; 











J, Job; 
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Disproportion, dis-prö-pör’shon, n. Want 
of proportion of one thing to another, or 
between the parts of a thing; want of sym- 
metry; want of proper quantity, accord- 
ing to rules prescribed; want o suitable- 
ness or —— disparity; inequality.— 
v.t. To violate due proportion or sym- 
metry in.—Disproportionable, Dispropor- 
tional, Disproportionate, dis-pro-por'shon- 
a-bl, dis-pro-por'shon-al, dis-pro-por'shon- 
Dt, 4. Not having due proportion to some- 
thing else; not having proportion or sym- 
metry of parts; unequal; inadequate.— 
Disproportionableness, Disproportional- 
ness, Disproportionateness, dis-pró-púr- 
shon-a-bl-nes, dis-pro-por'shon-al-nes, dis- 
prö-pör’shon-ät-nes,n. Wantof proportion 
or symmetry; unsuitableness in form, 
bulk, or value to something elso.—Dispro- 
portionably, Disproportionally, Dispro- 
portionately, dis- pro - por/ehon-ab-li, dis- 
pro-por' shon-al-li, dis-pro-por' shon-át-li, 
adv. With want of proportion or symme- 
try; unsuitably with respect to form, quan- 
tity, or value; inadequately; unequa ly.— 
Disproportionality, dis-pro-por's i0n-a1"i- 
ti, n. ho state of being disproportional. 

Disprove, dis-próv', v.t —disproved, dis- 
proving. To prove to be false or errone- 
ous; to confute; to refute.—Disprovable, 
dis-prü'va-bl, a. Capable of being dis- 
proved or refuted.—Disproval, dis-pru'val, 
n. Act of disproving; disproof. — Dis- 
prover, dis-pró'vér, n. One that disproves 
or conf utes.—Disproof, dis-pruf’, n. Con- 
futation; refutation; a proving to bo false 
or erroneous. > : e 

Dispute, dis-püt’, v.i.—disputed, disputing, 
[L. disputo, tocompute, to weigh, examine, 
investigate, discuss—dia, asunder, apart, 
nnd puto, to clean, prune, clear up, reckon 
Cowrurr,] To contend in argument; to 
reason or argue in opposition; to debate; 
to altercate; to wrangle; to contend in op- 
position to a compotitor.—v.£. To attempt 
to disprove by arguments or statements; 
to attempt to overthrow by reasoning; to 
controvert (an assertion, 2 claim, &c.); to 
call in question; to strive to maintain; to 
contest (to dispute every inch of panel 
—n. Strife or contest in words or by argu- 
ments; a difference of opinion vigorously 
maintained; controversy in words; a 
wordy war; contention; strife; contest.— 
Disputer, dis-pü'ter. s. One who disputes 
or who is given to disputes.—Disputable, 
dis-pü'ta-bl,a. Capable of being isputed; 
liable to be called in question, contro- 
verted, or contested; controvertible; dis- 
putatious (Shak.). —Disputableness, dis- 
pii‘ta-bl-nes,n, State of being disputable. 
—Disputant, dis'pü-tant, n. One who dis- 
putes; one who argues in opposition to 
another; a reasoner in opposition.—a, Dis- 
puting; engaged in controversy. — Dispu- 
tation, dis-pü-tà'shon, n. [L. disputatio. 
The act of disputing; controversy; verba 
contest respecting the truth of some fact, 
opinion, proposition, or argument. — Dis- 
— isputative dis-pn-tä’shus, 

is-pü'ta-tiv, a Inclined to dispute; fond 
of arguing; characterized by disputes.— 

Disputatiously, dis-p-ti’shus-li,adv. In 
a disputatious manner. — Disputatious- 
ness, dis-pü-ta'shus-nes, 7. 

Disqualify, dis-kwol'i-fi, v.t.—disqualified, 
disqualifying. To make unfit; to deprive 
of natural power, or the qualities or pro- 
perties necessary for any purpose (weak- 
ness disqualifies a person for labour); to 
deprive of legal capacity, power, or right; 
to incapacitate. — Disqualification, dis- 
kwol'i-fi-ka"shon, n. The act of disquali- 
fying; the state of being disqualified; dis- 
ability; legal disability or incapacity; 
that which disqualifies or inca acitates. 

Disquict, dis-kwi'et,n. Want of quiet; un- 
easiness; anxiety.—v.t. To deprive of peace, 
rest. or tranquillity; to make uneasy or 
restless; to disturb, harass, fret, or vex.— 
a. Unquiet; restless. [Shak.}—Disquieter, 
dis-kwi’e-ter,n. One who or that which 
disquiets.—Disquietful, dis-kwTet-ful. a. 
Producing in ai i ae rim y Dis- 
AAN dis-kwi'e-ting, dis-kwi'e-tiv, a. 
ending to disquict; disturbiug the mind. 

—D +t dis-kwi'eti, adv, Un- 

quietly; in a disquieting manner,—Dis- 


ù, Fr. ton; ug, sing; 






























zu, then; th, thin; 





DISSECT 
uletude, Disquietness, dis-kwi’e-tüd, dis- 
EA Want of peace or tran- 
uillity; uneasiness; disquict. : 
Disquisition, dis-kwi-zish'on, m. [L. dis- 
quisitw, from disquiro, — to in- 
vestigate—dis, distrib., an uæsi- 


pied q 

tum, to ask, whence query, queation, in- 

quire, £c.] A formal or systematic in- 

quiy into any subject, by discussion of 
the facts and circumstances bearing on it; 
an argumentative inquiry; a formal dis- 
cussion or treatise on any matter; disser- 
tation; essay.—Disquisitive, di-kwizi-tiv, 

a. Relating to disquisition; fond of dis- 
cussion or ehr Seier E 
Disquisitionary, Disquisitory, dis-kwi- 
zish'on-al, dis-kwi-zish'on-a-ri, dis-kwiz'i- 
to-ri, a. Pertaining to disquisition; par- 
taking of the nature of a disquisition. 

Disregard, dis-ré-zürd',n. Want of regard, 
notice, or attention; neglect; slight.—v.t. 
T'o omit to take notice of; to neglect to 
observe; to pay no heed to; to treat as un- 
worthy of regard or notice.—Disregarder, 
dis-ré-zür'dér, n. One who disregards 
Disregardful, dis-ré-gird’ful, a. Neglect- 
ful; heedless.—Disregardfully, dis-r¢-gird’- 
ful-li, adv. Negligently; heedlessly. 

Disrelish, dis-relish, n. Distaste; dislike 
of the palate; some degree of disgust; dis- 
like of the mind; aversion; antipathy.— 
v.t, To dislike the taste of; to feel some 
disgust at. 

Disrepair, dis-ré-pir’,n, A state of being 
not in repair or good condition; state of 
requiring to be repaired. x 

Disreputable, dis-repü-ta-bl, a. Not repu- 
table; disgracing re dishonour- 
able; discreditable; low; mean.—Disrepu- 
tability, dis-rep'ü-ta-bil"i-ti,n. The state 
of being disreputable.—Disreputably, dis- 
rep'ü-ta-bli, adv. In a disreputable man- 
ner.—Disrepute, dis-ré-pat”, n. Loss or 
want of reputation; disesteem; discredit; 
dishonour. 

Disrespect, dis-ré-spekt/, n. Want of re- 
spect or reverence; incivility, irreverence, 
or rudeness; a slight or neglect.—v.t. To 
have no respect or esteem for; to show 
disrespect to—Disrespectability, dis-ré- 
spek'ta-bil"i-ti,m. The state or quality of 
being disrespectable.—Disrespectable, dis- 
ré-spek’ta-bl, a. Not respectable; un- 
worthy of respect. Disrespectful, dis-re- 
spekt'ful,a. Wanting in respect; mani- 
festing disrespect; irreverent; uncivil.— 
Disrespectfully, dis-ré-spekt’ ful-li, adv. 
Ina disrespecttul manner.—Disrespectful- 
ness, dis-re-spekt'ful-nes, m. E 

Disrobe, dis-rot/, v.t.—disrobed, disrobing. 
To divest of a robe; to divest of garments; 
to undress; to strip of covering; to un- 
cover. 

Disroot, dis-rót', v.t. To tear up the roots 

pis op ex tis ro. e — pp 

aru O §-Tu U * v.t. H ( .* 
of disrumpo (dirumpo), to break or burst 
asunder — dis, asunder, and rumpo, to 
burst, whence rupture, &c.] To tear orrive 
away; to rend; to sever; to break asunder.— 
Disruption, dis-rup’shon, n. [L. disruptio. 
The act of rending asunder; the act o 
bursting and separating; breach; rent; 
break-up; the rupture which took place 
in the Established Church of Scotland in 
1813, resulting in the foundation of the 
Free Church.—Disruptive, dis-rup'tiv, a. 
Causing, or tending to cause, disruption; 

rodaced by or following on disruption.— 
Disrupture, — n. Disruption; a 

ing asunder. 

Dissatisfaction, dis-sat'is-fak”shon, n. The 
feeling caused by want of sati ion; 
discontent; uncasiness ing from 
the want of gratification, or from disap- 
pointed wishes and —— -D 
satisf: ess, dis-sat'is-fak"to-ri-nes, n. 
The state of being dissatisfactory.—Dis- 
sat , dis-sat'is-fak"to-ri, a. 
ing dissatisfaction; giving discontent; 
mortif ng; displeasing. —D satisfied, dis- 
sat'is-fid. p. and a. ot satisfied ; not 

leased;di ontented.—Dissatisfy dis-sat’- 
efi, v.t.—dissatiasied —— — To 
fail to satisfy; to render discontented; to 
displease; to excite displeasure in by frus- 
trating wishes or expectations. 

| Diesect, dis-sckt’, v.t. [L. disseco, dissec- 


w,wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 





DISSEIZE 





tum-—dis, asunder, and seco, gectum, to 
cut, whence section, &c , 

To divide (an animal body) with a cut- 
ting instrument, by separating the joints; 


to cut up (an animal or vezetable! for the | 


p of examining the structure and 
character of the several parts, or to observe 
morbid affections; to anatomize; Jig. toan- 
for the purpose of criticism; to des- 
ribe with minute accuracy.—Dissectible, 
dis-sek'ti-bl, a, Capable of being dissected. 
—Diss , dissekting, a. Used in dis- 
A A qn dis-sck shon,n. The 
or of dissecting or anatomizing.— 
Dissector, dis-sek'tér, n. Une who dis- 
rects; an anatomist. * 
y diz-scz', v.t.—disecized, disseizuy. 
(Prefix dis, neg., and seize; Fr. dessaisir, 
to dispossess, w, to dispossess wrong- 
fully; to deprive of actual seizin or possce- 
sion: with of before the thing.—Disseizee, 
— n. One who is disseized.— Dis- 
seizin, dissVzin,n. The act of disseizing. 
—Disseizor, disszzor, a. One who dis- 
another. 


| z mble, dis-sem’bl, v.t.—diseembled, dis- 
` ing. IO. Er, dissembler (Fr. dissimu- 
f ler), from L. dissimulo—dis, and simulo, 
: to make like, to simulate, from similis, 

like. Assemuce, NiwiLAm. Dissimulate 


is the same word.] To hide under an 


assumed manner; to conceal or disguise | 
by a false outward show; to hide by false | 


pretences (todissemble love, hate, opinions, 
&e)—r.i. To try to appear other than 
reality; to put on an assumed manner or 
outward show; to conceal the real fact, 
motives, intention, or sentiments under 
some pretence. sembler, dis-sem'blér, 
"n. 
his real thoughts or feelings. : 3 
eminate, dis-sem'i-nāt, v.t. — dissemi- 
nated, disseminating. (1. disszmino, dis- 
seminatum, to scatter sced—dis,and semen, 
E To spread by diffusion or disper- 
| sion; to diffuse; to spread abroad among 
pcople ; to cause to reach as many persons 
" as possible (religious doctrines, knowledge, 
&c.). — Dissemination, dis-sem'i-ná"shon, 
n. The act of disseminating.— Dissemina- 
tive, diesem’i-nä-tiv, a. Tending to dis- 
seminate or become disseminated.— Dis- 
—— dis-sem‘i-nii-tér, n. 
sse 


tes. 

Dissent, dis-sent’, et [L. dissentio, to 
think otherwise, to dissent—dis, asunder, 
and sentio, to perceive, as in consent, Te- 
gene, Ee. Sexsk.]_ To disagree in opinion; 

to er; to think in a different or con- 

trary manner: with from; eccles. to differ 
from an established church in regard to 
doctrines, rites, or government.—n. Differ- 
ence of opinion; disagreement; declara- 
tion of disagreement in opinion: ecelea. 
EC tion from an established church.— 
dis-sen'shon,n. [L. dizsensio.] 
Disagreement in opinion, usunily a dis- 
- agreement producing warm d:bates or 
angry words; strife; discord; quarrel; 
breach of friendship and union.—Diszen- 

to dissension or 


tious, dis-sen'shus, a. Dis- 
discord. issen- 

ous, dis-sen-tá'nc-us, a. £ 
inconsist icsentation,? dis-ren-ti’- 


Disecreeing; 
en t. m 


shon, m. Act of dissenting.— Dissenter, 

ter,n. One who dissents; one who 

differs in opinion, or one who declates his 

disagreement; eccles. one who sepsrates 

from the service and worship of any estab- 

COPA —— Gis sen ter 

izm, è or the principles o 

l = dissent or ieee: ters. —Dissentient, dis- 

sen’shi-«ent, a. Disagreeing; declaring 

dissent; voting differently.—. One who 

and declares his dissent.—Dls- 

sen dis-sen'ting, p. and a. Disagree- 

Ep opinion baring Snnectoa with a 
ng 1 ed w 

body of dissenters. 

— dis, si 

partitions 

ormed by the 


. dis- 
of Hates 


ent, interscct, Ke.) | 
| course, intended to illustrate or elucidate 


One who dissembles; one who conceals | 





One who | 
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to argue, diseuss—dis, asunder, and sero, | 


to join, from root of series.) A formal dis- 
a subject; a written essay, treatise, or dis- 
quisitic ın.—Dissertationa „di s-rér-tü'shon- 
| ala. Relating to dissertations; disquisi- 
| tional.—Digsertationist, Dissertator, dis- 
rér-ta'shon-ist, dissér-tà-tér, n. Ono who 
writes dissertations, 
Disserve, dis-sérv', v.t. To do the reverse 
| of a service to; to do an injury or ill turn 
to.—n. An ill turn or injury; something 
done to one's injury.—Disserviceable, dis- 
sérvi-sa-bl, a. Injurious. - 
Dizzever, dis-sevér, v.t. To part in two; 





DISSUADE 


gg 


make unsocial,— Dissociation, dis-&shi- 
ü"shon, n. The nct of dissociating; a state 
of separation; disunion; chem. the ( 
position of a compound substance into its 
primary elements,— Dissociative, dissy- 
ehi-a-tiy, a. Tending to dissociate; 
resolving or reducing a compound to its 
primary elements 


nts. 
| Dissoluble, dis'so-In-bl, a. [Ta d 


—Dirseverance, Disseverment, dis-sev'ér- | 


ans, dis-sevier-ment, n. The act of dis- 
severing; separation, 

| Dissident, dis’si-dent, a. 
dissidentia, ppr. of dissidco, to disagree — 


I 
| dis, asunder, and sedeo, to sit; seen also in 
| 


I 
| 
| 
| to divide asunder; to separate; to disunite. 
|| 
f 
‘ 


[L. dissidena, 


supersede, sedentary, session, e. | Disseut- 
ing; specifically, dissenting from an es- 
tablished church. — n. One who dissents 
from others; adissenter; one who separates 
from an established religion, —Dissidence, 
dis'si-dens, n. Disagreement; dissent; 
| nonconformity. ` NT 
| Dissilience, dis-sili-ens, n. [L. dissilio, to 
| leap asunder — dis, and salio, to leap, 
whence salient] The act of leaping or 
starting asunder,—Diesilicnt, dis-sil'i-ent, 
a. Starting asunder; bursting and open- 
| ing with an elastic force, as the dry pod 
or capsule of a plant. - Se? 
Dissimilar, dis-sim‘i-lér, a. Not similar; 
unlike, either in nature, properties, or 
external form. — Diss rity, dis-sim'i- 
lar”i-ti, n. Want of similarity; unlike- 
ness; want of resemblance.—Dissimilarly, 
dis-sim'i-lér-li, adv. Ina dissimilar man- 
ner, — Di ation, dis-sim'i-là-shon, 7. 
The act or process of rendering dissinular 
or different; pkilol. the change of a sound 
! to another and a different sound when 
! otherwise two similar sounds would come 
| together or very close to each other.—Dis- 
| similitude, dis-si-mil'i-tüd, m. [L. dis- 
| similitudo. Unlikeness; want of resem- 
blance. E 
Dissimulation, dis-sim^n-là"shon, n. [L. 
dissimulatio, from dissiinulo, dissimula- 
tum, to feign that a thing is not what it 
is—dis, and simulo, to make like, from 
eimilis, like. Dissemmte.] The act or 
practice of dissembling, usually from n 
mean or unworthy motive; a hiding under 
a false appearance; false pretension; hypo- 
crisy.— simulata, dis:sim'ü-làt, v.i. To 
dissemble; to make pretence; to feign.— 
Diziimulator, dis-sim’ü-lä”ter, n. One 
who dissimulates or dissembles. 
Diesipate, dis’si-pit, v.t—dissipated, dissi- 
pating. [L. dissipo, dissipatum — dis, 
asunder, and the rare sipo, eupo, to throw, 
allied probably to E. verb to sweep.) To 
scatter, to disperse, to drive away (mist 
care, energy, &c.); to scatter in wastefu 
extravagance; to waste. ~. Syn. under Dis- 
rxnsk.—v.£. To scatter, disperse, separate 
into parts and disappear; to vanish; to be 
wasteful or dissolute in the pursuit of 
leasure. — Dissipable, dis’si-pa-bl, a. 
sable to be dissipated; capable of being 
scattered or dispersed.—Dissipated, dis'si- 
pi-ted, a. Given to extrayagance in the 
expenditure of —— devoted to plea- 
sure and vice; dissolute,—Dissipation, dis- 
si-pi'shon, n. The act of dissipating; the 
insensible loss of the minute particles of 
a body, which fly off, so that the body is 
diminished or may altogether disappear; 
indulgence in dissolute and irregular 
courses; a reckless and vicious pursuit of 
jeasure; dissolute conduct. — 
issociate, dis-sö’shi-ät, v.t.— dissociated, 
dissociating. [L. di 





ssocio, dissociatum— 
diz, and sgócio, to unite, from socius, a com- 


a c 

ity t dis-eo'shi-a-bil^i-t1, n. 
ability. — Dissociabl 

Not well associated 
not sociable; incon 
able. — D 
clined to or 
social.—Disso 


! - iseolubilis, 
Dussonvr.] Capable of being dissolved or 
melted; having its parts separe, as Ly 
heat or moisture; susceptible of Covom 
sition ordecay.—Dissolubility, Diet 
ness, dis'so-lü-bil”i-ti, dis'&o-10-bl- y, 
The state or quality of being dissolu 
Dissolute, dis'so-Int, a. (Ju. dissolulns sy, 
of dissolvo. Disso.ve.] Loose in belg 
jour and morals; given to vice or Pre 
grey ; debauched; devoted to or occups; 
in dissipation. — Dissolutely, dis go-1t- t 
adv, In a dissolute manner; profligate... 
in dissipation or debauchery.—Díssolu! i 
ness, dis’sö-lüt-nes, ». The state or char; 
acter of being dissolute; looseness of mal 
nera and morals; vicious indulgence | 
pleasure, as in intemperance and debauc 
ery; dissipation, — Dissolution dis-s0-1 
shon, a, [Js disaohutio, a breaking uly 
loosening, from dissolvo.] The act of e 
solving, liquefying, or changing Írca a 
solid to a fluid state by heat; liquefacta 
the reduction of a body into its smile 
parte, or into very minute parts; the sp 
aration of the parts of a body by natural 
decomposition; decomposition; death; tke 
separation of the soul and body; the se- 
paration of the parts which compote a 
connected system or body; the breaki 
up of an assembly, or the putting an 
' to its existence, E , 
Dizsolve, diz-zolv’, v.t.—dissolved, dissolv- 
ing. |L. dissolvo, to break up, to separate 
—dis, asunder, and solve, solutum, to loose, 
to free, whence also solve, soluble, solution, 
absolve, &c.] To melt; to liquefy; to con- 
vert from a solid or fixed state toa fluid 
state, by means of heat or moisture; to dis- 
unite, break up, separate, or loosen; to de- 
stroy any connected system or body (parlia- 
ment, a government), to break or make no 
longer binding (an alliance, &c.); to solve, 
explain, or resolve (doubts); to destroy the 
power of or render ineffectual (a spell or 
enchantment); to destroy or consume 
(O.'T.).—v.i. To melt; to be converted from 
a solid to a fluid state; to fall asunder; to 
crumble; to waste away; to be decom- 
posed; to be dismissed; to separate; to 
break up.—Dissolving views, views painted 
on glass slides, which, by a parti 
arrangement and manipulation of two 
magic lunterns, can be made to appear 
and vanish at pleasure, others replacing 
them. — Dissolvability, Dissolvablenezs, 
diz-zol'va-bil"i-ti, diz-zol'va-bl-nes, n. 
ability of being dissolved; solubility.— 
issolvable, diz-zol'va-bl, a. Capable of 
being dissolved or melted; capable of 
ing converted into a fluid. — Dissolvent, 
diz-zolvent,a. Having power to melt or 
dissolve, —n. Anything that dissolves; a 
substance that has the power of convert- 
ing a solid substance into a fluid, or of 
separating its parts so that they mix with 
a liquid.—Dizzolver, diz-zol'véór, n, One 
who or that which dissolves. 
Dissonance, dis’sö.nans,n. [Fr. dissonance, 
L. dissonantia, discordance—die, as 
Discord; 


draw or divert from a mensure by 
or offering motives; to divert by 
. rm from a purpose by argu 

to render averse: thao E site of persuade 

= ader, dis-swä der n. 

dissusdes, — Dissuasion, di 
dvice or exhortation in 

something; dehortation: 


persuasion. — Dissuasive, di 





DISSYLLABLE 











Tending to dissunde. — m. Reason, argu- 
ment, or counsel, employed to deter one 
from A measure or purpose; that which 
tends to dissuude,—Dissuasively, dis-swá'- 
siv-li, adv. Ina dissuasive manner.—Dis- 
suasory, dis-swü'so-ri, n. A dissuasion.— 
a? Dissuasive. 
„Dissyllable, dis'sil-la-bl, x. [Gr. dis, twice, 
and syllabé, a &yllable.] -A word consist- 
| ing of two syllables only. —Dissyllabic, 
dis-sil-lal'ik, a. Consisting of two syl- 
lables only. — Dissyllabification, dis-sil- 
a Jabii-fi-karshon, 1. Act of forming into 
two syllables, —Dissyllabify, Dirzyllabize, 
dis-sil-lab’i-fi, dis'sil-la-biz, pt To form 
into or express in two syllables, 

Distaff, distaf, n. [A. Sax. disterf, that is, 
dis- or disc-stuff —ıdis-=UO,E, disc, to put 
the flax on the distaff; allied to l. G. 
diease, the flax on the distal; G. dusse, 
tow, oakum.] The staff to which a bunch 
of flax or tow is tied, and from which the 
thread is drawn to be spun by the spindle, 

Distain, dis-tän’, pt [0.Fr. desteindre, Fr. 
déteindre, to cause to lore colour—des for 
L. dis, priv., and teindre, from L. tingere, 
to stain,] To stain; to discolour; to sully, 
detile, tarnish. 

Distal, distal, a. [From distant: formed 
on the type of central.) Applied to the 
end of a bone, limb, or orzan in plants and 
animals farthest remored from the point 
of attachment or insertion; situated away 
from or at the extremity most distant 
from the centre.—Distally, dis‘tal-li, adv. 
Towards the distal end; towards the ex- 

, tremit y. 

Distance, dis'tans, n. (Fr. distance, li. dis- 
tantia, from disto, to stand apart — dis, 
apart, aud sto, to stand. STATE, STATUE, 
&c.] An interval or space between two 
objects; the length of the shortest line 
which intervenes between thines that are 
foparate; remoteness of paos; epace of 
time, past or future; ideal space or sept- 
ration, as between things that differ from 
each other; the remoteness or ceremoni- 
ous avoidance of familiarity which respect 
requires; the remoteness or reserve which 
one assumes from being offended, from 
dislike, &c.; mus. the interval between 
two notes; horse-racing, a length of 210 
yards from the winning-post, marked by a 
post.—v.t—distanced, distancing. To place 
at a distance or remote; to leave at a great 
distance behind; to outdo or excel greatly. 
—Distance-signal n. Nail the most dis- 
tant of the series »f signals under the con- 
trol of a signal-1an.—Distant, dis'tant, a. 
IL. distans, starding apart, ppr. of disto.] 
Separate or apart, the intervening space 
being of any ifuletinite extent; remote in 
place; in time, past or future; in a line of 
succession or descent; in natural connec- 
tion or consangiiaity; in kind or nature, 
&c.; as if remote órT»r off; hence, slight; 
faint (a distant resemblance); character- 
ized by haughtiness, colducss, indiffer- 
ence, or disrespect; reserved; shy. — Dis- 
tantly, distant-li, adv. Remotely; at a 

stance; with reserve. — . 

Distaste, dis-tást/, n. Aversion of the taste; 
dislike of food or drink; disrelish; disin- 
c'ination; a want of liking (a distaste for 

sural sports), —Distasteful, dis-tist’ful, a. 

Causing distaste; unpleasant to the taste 

or liking; disagreeable; slichtly repulsive. 

—Dis ly, dis ta-t'ful-li, adv. Ina 


tasteful 
"stasteful manner.—Distastefulness, dis- 
tástful-nes, n. ‘The state or character of 
ing distasteful. j 
per, dis-tem'pér, n. Any morbid 
state cf an animal body or of any part of 
it; derangement of the animal economy; 
a rder; malady; 2 disease of young 
,commonly considered as a catarrh: 
disorder.—v.t. To derange the bodily func- 
tions of; to deprive of temper or modera- 
| tion; to ruflle; to disturb; to make ill- 
humoured. — Distempered, dis-tem'perd, 
panda. Diseased in body or in mind; 
disordered; prejudiced or perverted; bi- 


— — Distemper, dis-tem'peér, n. [It. distémpe: 
rare, to dissolve or mix with liquid.] 
Painting, a preparation of opaque colour, 

d with size and water; tempera; a 
Find fof painting in which the pigments 


ch, Sc. loch; 8,90; 
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are mixed with size, and chiefly used for cial regard.—Distinguishableness, dis- 
scene-paintinz and interior decoration. Ungewista-bi-nes n. Stateof Being ale 
Distend, dis-tend', v.t. (L. disfendo—dis, | tinguishable.— guishably, dis-ting’- 
asunder, and tendo, to tend, as in extend, | gwish-a-bli adv. Sons to be distinguish 
contend. Text.) To stretch or swell out | —Distingulshed, dis-ting'gwisht, p. and a. 
by force acting from within; to dilate; to | Separated from others by superior or ex- 


expand; to swell: to puff ont (a bladder, 
the lungs).—v.i. To become inflated or dis- 
tended; to swell. — Distensibility, dis- 
ten'si-bil"i-ti,. ‘The quality or capacity 
of being distensible, — Distensible, dis- 
ten’si-bl, a. Capable of being distended 
or dilated. — Distention, Distension, dis- 
ten'shon, 1. [L. distentio.] The act of 
distending; tho state of being distended; 
extent or space occupied by the thing dis- 
tender 

Distich, dis'tik, m. [Gr. distichon—di, twice, 
and stiches, a row, a line, a verse] A 
couplet; a couple of verses or poetic lines 
making complete sense.—Distichous, dis - 
ti-kus, a. Having two rows, or disposed 
in pwo rows, as the grains in an car of 

uariey, 

Distil, dis-til', v.i.—diatilied, distilling. | Fr. 
distiller, from L. destillo, to trickle down, 
todistil—de, down, and stillo, to drop, from 
etilla,adrop.] T'o drop; tofall in drops or in 
a small stream; to trickle; to use a still; to 
practise distillation.—v.t. To yield or give 
forth in dropaora small stream; to let fall 
in drops; to drop; to obtain or extract by 
distillation; to subject to the process of dis- 
tillation.—Distillable, dis-til'a-bl, a. Ca- 
pable of being distilled; fit for distilla- 
tion.—Distillate, dis-til’at,n. A fluid dis- 
tilled, and found in the receiver of a dis- 
tilling apparatus.—Distillation, dis-ti-là"- 
shon, n. The act of distilling or falling 
in drops; the volatilization and subse- 
quent condensation of a liquid by means 
an nlembic, or still and refrigeratory, or 
of n retort and receiver; the operation of 
extracting spirit from a substance by eva- 
poration and condensation.—Distillatory, 
dis-til’a-to-ri, a. Belonging to distilla- 
tion; used for distilling.—n. An —— 
used in distillation; a still. —Dístiller, dis- 
tilér, a One who distils; one whose oc- 
cupation is to extract spirit by distilla- 
tion. — Distillery, dis-til’¢r-i, n. The act 
or art of distilling; the building and works 
where distillation is carried on. 

Distinct, dis-tingkt', a. [L. distinctus, pp. 
of distinguo. DisriNGUISH.] Separated or 
distinguished by some mark,note, or char- 
acter; marked out; not the same in number 
or kind;different;having well-marked char- 
acteristics; standing clearly or boldly out; 
well-defined; obvious; plain; unmistak- 
able.—Distinction, dis-tinzk'shon, n. (I. 
distinctio.] "The act of separating or dis- 
tinguishing; that which distinguishes or 
marks as different; a note or mark of dif- 
Terence; distinguishing quality; eminence 
or superiority; clevation or honourable 
estimation; that which confers or marks 
eminence or superiority; a title or honour 


of some kind.—Distinctive, dis-tingk' tive 


a. Marking or indicating distinction or 
difference.—Distinctively, dis-tingk'tiv-li, 
adv. Ina distinctive manner.—Distinctive- 
ness, dis-tingk’tiv-nes, n. The state or 
quality of being distinctivo; distinctive 
character, — Distinctly, dis-tingkt'li, adv. 
In a distinct manner; clearly; obviously; 
lainly; precisely. — Distinctness, dis- 
inzkt'nes, a. The quality or state of being 
distinct; clearness; precision. 
Distinguish, dis-ting*gwish, v.t. [L. dis- 
tinguo, to mark off, to distinguish—di for 
dis, asunder, and sfinguo, to mark. Stiama.] 
To mark or set apart as different or sepa- 
rate from others; to perceive or recognize 
the individuality of; to note as differing 
from something else by some mark or 
quality; to know or as ain difference by 
the senses or the intellect: to classify or 
divide by nuy mark or quality which con- 
stitutes difference; to separate by defini- 
tions; to separate from others by some 
mark of honour or preference; to make 
eminent or known; to signalize.—v.i. To 
mako a Moo; to nd or Shion the 
vrence. — Distinguishablo, dis-ting’- 
gwish-a-bl, a. Capable of being e n- 


uished or reco > ca 
efined or c d; w hy of noto Or 


j,job; o Er ton: og, ging vu, then; th, thin; 








ry qualities; eminent; extraor- 


t 
dinary; transcendent; noted; famous; cele- 


brated.—Dis r, dis-tin ish-ér, 
n. One who — —— — 
Distinguishing, dis-ting’gwish-ing, a. Con- 
stituting difference or nection from 
everything else; peculiar; characteristic. 
—Distin ingly, dis-ting’gwish-ing-H, 
adv. In a distinguishing manner.— Dis: 
tinguizhment, dis-ting’ gwish-ment, m. 
Distinction; observation of difference, 
Distort, dis-tort, v.t. [L. distorqueo, dis. 
tortum—dia, asunder, and torqueo, to twi 
as in contort (which ece).] To twist out 
natural or regular shape; to force or put 
out of the true bent or direction; to bias 
(the judgment); to wrest from the true 
meaning; to pervert.—Distorted, dis-tor- 
ted, p. and a. Twisted out of natural or 
regular shape; shaped abnormally orawry. 
—Distortion, dis-torshon, n. The act of 
distorting; a twisting or writhing motion; 
an unnatural direction of parts from what- 
ever cause, as a curved spine, awry mouth, 
squinting, &c.; a perversion of the true 
meaning of words, —Distortive, dis-tortiv, 
a, Causing distortion; distorted. 
Distract, dis-trakt', v.t. (L. distraho, dis- 
tractum, to pull asunder, to perplex—dıs, 
asunder, and traho, to draw; whence trac- 
table, trace, &c.] To draw apart or pull 
separate}; to turn or draw from any object 
or point; to divert toward various other 
objects (the attention); to perplex, con- 
found, or harass (the mind); to disorder 
the reason of; to render insane or frantic. 
—Distracted, dis-trak'ted, p. anda. Dis- 
ordered in intellect; deranged; perplexed; 
crazy; frantic.—Distractedly, dis-trak'ted- 
li, adv. In adistracted manner; inranely; 
wildly.—Distractedness, dis-trak'ted-nes, 
n. A state of being distracted; madness, 
—Distracter, dis-trak'tér, n. Óne who or 
that which distracts, — Di: on, 
trak'shon, 1. The act of distracting; the 
stato of being distracted; confusion 
multiplicity of objects crowding on tho 
mind and calling the attention diflerent 
ways; perplexity; embarrassment; . 
ness; frenzy; insanity; extreme folly; cx- 
treme perturbation or agony of mind, ns 
from pain or grief; anything giving the 
mind a new and less onerous occupation; 
a diversion.— Distractive, dis-trak'tiv, a. 
Causing perplexity. 
Distrain, dis-trin’, v.t. (O.Fr. destraindre, 
from L.distringere,to draw apart, bind, mo- 
lest, later *oexact a pledge—dis, asunder, 
and atrinsere, to strain (as in constrai 
restrain). ‘Strats, Akin distress, district. 
To seize or take ssion of (Shak.)$; 
specifically, late, seize, as and 
chattels, for debt.—Distrainable, dis-trä’- 
na-bl, a. Capable of being or ables be 


distrained. — Distrainer, Distrainor, dis- 
tri'nér, n. He who seizes goods for de 
or service.—D t, dis-tránt”, n. A dis- 


tress or distraining. 

Distrait, die-tra, a. [Fr.] Abstracted; 

absent-tninded; inattentive. 

Dr — a. JE pp. of dis- 
ract. stracted; perplexed. 

—— —— n (EL — pea 
ce, oppression, from 

press, ‘rom a hypothetical L.L. dest 

tiare, from li. districtua, pp. 

to draw apart, Hinder, molest. Disrnaix.] 


Extreme pain; anguish of or mind; 
that which causes suffering; affliction ; 
calamity; adversity; m a state o 


isery ; 
danger; law, the act of distraining; the 
seizure of any personal chattel as a SR 
forthep entof rent or deht,or the sat 
faction ofa claim.—v.t. To 
or anguish; to harass; to grieve; to lex; 
to make miserable.—Dis dis-trest’, 
p.anda. Suffering distress; harassed with 
n or trouble; afflicted. istreszful, 
s-tres'ful, a. Inflicting or bringing dis- 
tress; calamitous; proceeding from pain or 
anguish; indicating distress. — 
y, dis-tres'fuldli, adv. In a distressful 


w, wig; wh, whig; 


afllict with pain 


zh, azure. 
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manner.—Distressing, dis-tres'ing,a. Very 


Daventry dictos ing ll ad 
ngly, dis-tres'ing-li, adv. 
distressing manner; with arent min. 


Distribute, dis-tribüt, v.t. distributed, dis- 
tributing. (ls. distribuo, distributum, to 
stribute—dis, and tribuo, to give. 
Tribure.] To divide among two or more; 
to deal out; to give or bestow in parts or 
O dispense; to administer; to 
vide,asinto classes orders, genera; print- 
ong, to separate types and place them in 
the r boxes or compartments in the 


divide, 


r pro 
cases. — Distri 
Capable of being distributed.— Dis 


distributes or deals out: 
bution, dis-tri-bü'shon, n. 


of the types and arranging of them in their 
roper places in the case; the manner of 


wing distributed or spread over the earth 

ithe distribution of animals or plants).— 
Distributive, dis-trilú-tiv, a. Serving to 
distribute; expressing separation or divi- 
sion; specifically, gram. an epithet applicd 
to certain words (as each, every) which 
denote the persons or things that make a 
number en separately and singly.— 
n. Gram. a distributive word, as each and 
every. — Distributively, dis-trib' ü-tiv-li, 
adv. Ina distributive manner. _ 

District, dis'trikt, n. [L.L. districtum, a 
district subject to one jurisdiction, from 
L. districtus, pp. of distringo. DisrkAIN.] 
A of a country, city, &c., distinctly 
defined or marked out; a portionof country 
without very definite limits; a tract; a 

region, locality, quarter. 

Distrust, dis-trust”, r£. To doubt or sus- 
pect the truth, fidelity, ürmness, since: ity, 
reality, sufficiency, or goodness of; to have 
no faith, reliance, or confidence in; to be 
suspicious of. — n. Doubt or suspicion; 
want of confidence, faith, or reliance.— 

Distruster, dis-trustér, n. One who dis- 

trusts.—Distrustful, dis-trust'ful, a. Apt 
to distrust; wanting confidence; suspi- 

cious; mistrustful; apprehensive; not con- 
fident; diflident; modest. — Distrustfully, 
dis-trust'ful-li, adv. In a distrustful man- 

DD d IE ruse bere n. 
The state or quality of being distrustful.— 
Distrustless, dis-trust'les, a. Free from 
distrust or suspicion. 

Disturb, dis-térb’, v.t. [L.disturbo, tothrow 
into disorder—dis, asunder, and turbo, to 
confuse, from turba, a crowd, tumult, 
whence also turbid, turbulere.] To excite 
from a state of rest or tranquility; to stir; 
to move; to discompose; to agitate; to 
throw into confusion or disorder; to excite 
uneasiness in the mind of; to cisquict; to 
render uneasy; to ruffle; to moe from any 
regular course, operation. or ‚urpoze; to 
make irregular; to interfere "ith; to in- 
terrupt. — bance, dis-er’ , N. 
The act of disturbing; intrruption of 
peace or quiet; interruption f a settled 
state of things; violent chang; derange- 
ment; perturbation; agitation disorder of 
thoughts; confusion; agitation» the body 

gous c; a disorder; n tumult.—Xsturber, 

is-tér/bér, n. One who disturbs;ne who 
causes tumults or disorders. 

Disunion, dis-ün'yon, n. A stateof not 
being united; se tion; disjuntion; a 

of concord and its effect; conten- 
tion; diesension.—Disunite, dis-0-ait’, v.t. 
To separate; to disjoin; to part; to set at 
Variance: to raise dissension between.— 
v.i. To asunder; to become separate.— 

Disuniter, dis-0-ni'ter, n. One whe orthat 
which disjoins. — Disunity, dis-ü’ni-ti, n. 
Want of unity; a state of separation; a 


want of con 
» dis-fis’, Cessation of use, prac- 
tice, or — aL. (dis-07). To cease to 
use; to neglect or omit to practise; to dis- 
accustom.—Disusage, dis- 


ü’zaj,n. Gradual 
cessation of use or custom; neglect of use, 
Disyoke, dix yok’ a ut. To unyoke; to free 
rom mmne enu. R - 
Ditch, dich, n. mel. olaned. form of dike 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mt, met, her; 


; affecting with severe pain.— 
In a 


butable, dis-trib'ü-ta-bl, a. 

tribu- 
ter, dis-trib’Q-tér.n. One whoorthat which 
a dispenser. — 
~ [L. dis- 
tributio.) The act of distributing or deal- 
ing out; the act of dispensing or adminis- 
tering; the act of separating into distinct 
parts or classes; printing, the separating 


Dittany, dit’a-ni, n. 


Ditto, dit'to. 


Dive, div, v.i.—dived, d 


pine, pin; 


(comp. church and Kirk, &c.), both being 
formerly applied to the embankment as 
well as to the ditch. Dike, DiG.] A trench 
in the earth made by digging, particularly 
a trench for draining wet land, or for 
making a fence to guard inclosures, or for 
preventing an enemy from approaching 
a town or fortress; any long channel of 
water dug.—v.i. To dig or make a ditch or 
ditches.—v.t. To dig a ditch or ditches in; 
to drain by a ditch; to surround with a 
ditch.—Ditcher, dich'ér, n. One who digs 
ditches, à 

Ditheism, di'the-izm, n. [Gr. di, double, 
and theos, a god.) The doctrine of the 
existence of two gods, especially that on 
which the old Persian religion was foun- 
ded, or the opposition of the two (good and 
evil) principles; dualism; Manicheism.— 
Ditheist, dithö-ist,n. One who belicves 
in ditheism.—Ditheistic, Ditheistical, di- 
the-is'tik, di-thé-is'ti-kal, a. Pertaining to 
ditheism. 

Dithyramb, Dithyrambic, dith'i-ramb,dith- 
irambik,n. [Gr. dithyramibos.] A hymn 
among the ancient Greeks, originally in 
honour of Bacchus, afterwards of other 
gods, composed in an elevated or wildly 
enthusiastic style; hence, any poem of an 
impetuous and irregular character.—Di- 
thyrambic, a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling a dithyramb; wild; enthusiastic. 

Ditone, di'tun, n. [Gr. dis, double, and 
tonos, tone.) Mus. an interval compre- 
hending two tones. i 

Ditrochee, di-tro’ké, n. [Gr. di, twice, and 
trochaios,trochee.] Pros. a double trocheo; 
n foot made up of two trochees. 

1 [L. dictamnus, from 

growing abundantly on Mount Dicte in 

Crete.] A perennial plant found in the 

Mediterranean region, with large white or 

rose-coloured tlowers in terminal racemes, 

and having numerous glands containing 

2 fragrant and very volatile oil. 

(It. ditto, from L. dictum 

something said. Dicriox.] A word used 

chiefly in lists, accounts, &c., to suve writ- 
ing, equivalent to same as above, or afore- 
said: often contracted into Do. 


Ditty, diti, n. [O.Fr. ditté, a story, poem, 


&c., from L. dictatwm, pp. of dictare, to 
dictate. Dicriox.] A song; a sonnet; a 
little poem to be sung.—v.t.t To sing; to 
warble a little tune. 


Diuretic, di-ü-ret'ik,a. [Gr.diourétikos, from 


dia, through, and ouron, urine.] Having 
the power to excite the secretion of urine; 
tending to produce discharges of urine.— 
n. A mediclhe that excites the secretion of 
urine or increases its discharges. — Diure- 
sis, di-f-ré'sis, n. Med. an excessive flow 
of urine. . ; 
Diurnal, di-ér'nal, a. [L. diurnalis, from 
diurnus, daily, from dies, a day, whence 
also dial. diary, kc. Journal is the same 
word.] Relating to a day; pertaining to 
the daytime; belonging to the period of 
daylight, as distinguished from the night; 
happening every day; performed every day; 
daily.—Diurnally, di-ér’nal-li, adv. Daily; 
every day. 


Divagation,t di-va-ga’shon, n. [L. divagor, 


for dis, 
A going 
Thack.] 


divagatus, to wander about—di 
asunder, and vagor, to wander. 
astray; deviation; digression. 


Divan, di-van', n. [Per. diván, a collection 


of writings, custom-house, council, raised 
seat.) Among the Turks and other orien- 
tals, a court of justice; a council; council- 
chamber; a state or reception room; à 
kind of coffee-house; a cushioned seat 
standing against the wall of a room; a 
collection of poems by one author. 


Divaricate, di-var'i-küt, v.i. [L. divarico, 


divaricatum, to spread asunder—di for dis, 
asunder, and varico, to straddle.] To fork; 
to part into two branches; bot. to diverge 
at an obtuse angle. — v.t. To divide into 
two branches; to cause to branch apart.— 
Divarication, di-vari-ka"shon,n. A sepa- 
ration into two branches; a forking. 
H . lving.]. LA. Sax. 
difan, to dive=Icel. dyfa, to dip, to dive; 
in deep, dip.] To descend or plunge into 
wator head first; to go under water for the 
purpose of executing some work; to go 
p into any subject; to plunge into any 


nite, not, móve; 


Divers, di'vérz, a 


Divest, di-vest', v.t. 


tbe, tub, bull; 


business or condition; to sink; to pene 
trate.—7. The act of divin, ¿2 plunge.— 
Diver, di'vér, n. One who dives; one of a 
family of marine swimming birds, wit& 
short wings and tail, legs Tar 

toes completely webbed, preying upon £8, 
which they pursue under water. 
di'ving, n. The act or practice of de 

ing into water; especially, the art of de- 
ecending below the surface of the water, 
and remaining there for some time, zz 
order to remove objects from the bots, 
&c.— Diving-bell,n. Ana paratus, ci- 
ginally bell-shaped, in which persons ds- 
scend into the water and remain fers 
length of time, fresh air being SE 
into the bell by assistants above.—Ditcg- 
dress, n. A waterproof dress used hy yes) 
fessional divers, variously constructe’ 


Diverge, di-verj', v.i.—diverged, divergwz 


[L. di for dis, asunder, and vergo, tO ro 
cline. Verge.) To tend or procee f ba 
a common point in different direct? 
to deviate from a given course or 277 
opposed to converge; to differ or vary > 
ivergence, Divergency, der" jens. 
véerjen-si, x. The act of diverging; = 
ceding from each other; a going fart 
apart. — Divergent, di-vérjent, a, Dive 
ging; separating or receding from eod 
other, as lines which proceed from t 
same point. — Divergingly, di-verjing- 
adv. In a manner so ds to diverge. 
(Fr. divers, from L. dt 
versus, diverse, turned away, from di Los 
dis, asunder, and verto, versum, to turz® 
Vensi.) Different; various; several; Su T» 
dry; more than one, but nota great num 
ber. — Diverse, di-vérs or di'vérs, a. [La 
diversus.] Different; differing; unlike; DI 
the eame.—Diversely, di-vers'li, adv. r-- 
diverse manner;,in different directions 
Diveraifiable, di-vér'si-fi-a bl, a. Capatz* 
of being diversified or varied. — Divers. 
cation, di-vér'si-fi-ka"shon, n. The act 3: | 
diversifying; the state of being diversifi = 
—Diversified, di-versi-fid, p. and a. 1% 
tinguished by various forms, or by a Ss 
riety of objects. — Diversiform, di-vèr# 
form, a. Of a different form; of vario» - 
forms. — Diversify, di-vér'si-fi, v.t.—dig 
siied, diversifying. (Fr. diversifier-— 
diversus, and facio, to make.) To mz 
diverse or various in form or qualitiesz* 
give variety or diversity to; to varicgr= 
—Diversion, di-vér'shon, n. The act £ 
diverting or turning aside from any court 
that which diverts or turns the ming= 
thoughts away; what turns or draws. Es 
mind from care, businers, or study,' ES 
thus relaxes and amuses; sport; play; p= 
time; a feint or other movement mace E 
mislead an enemy as to the real poix1 2 
attack.—Diversity, di-vér'si-ti, n. [L = 
versitas.) The state of being diverse; = 
ference; dissimilitude; unlikeness; mu 
plicity with difference; variety; distizz 
ness or separateness of being, as oppce= 
to identity. — Divert, di-vért’, v.t. [LES 
verto, diversum, to turn aside] To tix 
off from any course, direction, or inten\s 
application; to turn aside (to div Yi 
stream, traffic, &c.); to turn from be 4 
ness or study; to turn from care or Sera: 
thoughts; hence, to please; to amusez « 
entertain... Syn. under A Muse.—Divertey 
di-vér'tér, n. Ono who or that which c 
verts.—Diverting, di-vér'ting, a, Cau 
diversion; amusing; entertaining.~- DI 
vertingly, di-vér'ting-li, adv. Ina darera 
ing manner.— Divertissement, de-y errtEz, 
mon, n. [Fr.] A short entertainmem- 
between the acts of longer theatrica 


pieces, e 
[O.Fr. devestir, from 
L. devestio, to undress—de, priv.,and 

to clothe, from veatis, a garment, wb 
also vest, vesture.) To strip; to strip ei 
dress or of anything that surrounds oF ag- 
tends; to deprive: with of before the thing 
removed. 


Divide, di-vid', v.t.—divided, dividing. Th 


divido, to divided li for dis, sunt ac! 
vid, a root signifying to cu 
nkin to Skr. ead "to penetrate] opan 
or separate into pieces; to cut or otherwise” 
separate into two or more parts; 10 “Ese ` 
to be separate; to keep apart, as by a Far 
i 
oil, pound; ti, Sc. abyme—the Fe — - 


= 


d 
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tition or by an imaginary line or limit; to 
make partition of among a number; to dis- 
unite in opinion or interest; to set at vari- 
ance: to separate (an assembly) into two bo- 
dies for the purpose of voling.—v.i. To be- 
comeseparated; to part; toopen; tocleave; | 
to vote by the division of a legislative house 
into two parts.—n. The watershed of a 
district or region.—Dividable, di-vi'da-bl, 
a. Capable of being divided.—Divided, 
di-vi'ded, p. and a. Parted, separated, or 
disunited; showing divisions; at variance 
in feeling. — Dividedly, di-vi'ded-li, adv. 
In a divided manner; separately.—Divi- 
dend, div'i«lend, n. [L., lit. a thing to be | 
divided.] A sum or a number to be di- 
vided; the profit or gain made by a joint- 
stock company and which falls to be di- 
vided among the shareholders according to | 
the stock of each; the sum that falls to the 
share of each; the share of the fund rea- | 
lized from the effects of a bankrupt, and 
rg according to the amount of 
thedebt of each creditor; the interest due 
to any holder of n share in the public debt. 
—Divider, di-vi*dér,. One who or that 
which divides; a soup-ladle; pl. a pair of 
small compasses. | 
Divi-divi, divi-divi, n. The native and 
commercial name of a tropical American 
tree and its remarkably curled pods, the 
lutter containing a large proportion of 
tannic acid, and being used by tanncrs 
and dyers. : s 
Divine, di-vin', a. [L. divinus, divine, re- 
ligious, divinely inspired, godlike, from 
divua, divine, adeityordivinity, Deiry.] 
Pertaining to God, or to a heathen deity 
or false god; partaking of the nature of 
God; godlike; heavenly; sacred; holy; ex- 
cellent in the highest degree; apparently 
above what is human; relating to divinity 
or theology.—Divine righ?, the claim set 
up by sovereigns to the unqualified obedi- 
ence of their subjects on the assumption 
that they themselves were appointed by 
od to rule, and resnorzit Ge 


pel; e prfést; a clergyman; a theologian.— 
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the part separated from the rest, as by a 
partition, line, &c., real or imaginary; à 
distinct segment or section; a part or 
tinct portion; n certain section or portion 
of an organized whole, as an army, a fleet; 
disunion; discord; dissension; variance; 
difference; the separation of members in 
a legislative house in order to uscertain 
the vote; arith. one of the four funda- 
mental rules, the object of which is to 
find how often one number is contained 
in another.—Divisional, di-vizh'on-al, a. 
Pertaining to division; noting or making 
division; belonging to a division or dis- 
trict. — Divisive, di-vi'ziv, a. Formin 
division; tending to divide; creating divi- 
sion or discord. — Divisor, di-vi'zér, 7. 
Arith. the number by which the dividend 
is divided, ; 

Divorce, di-vors', n. [Fr. divorce, from L. 
divortium, a separation, a divorce, from 
divorto, same as diverto, to turn away, 
Divert.) A legal dissolution of the bond 
of murriage; a legal separation between 
husband and wife, after which either is 
free to marry again; the sentence or writ- 
ing by which marriage 15 dissolved ; dis 
union of things closely united; separation. 
—v.t.—divorced, divorcing, Todissolve the 
marriage contract between; to separate 
from the condition of husband and wife; 
to separate or disunite from close connec- 
tion; to force asunder; to put away, DS 
vorceable, di-vór'sa-bl, a. Capa e of 
being divorced. — Divorcee, di-vor-se' 7. 
A person divorced.—Divorcement, di-vors- 
ment, n. Divorce. [O.'T.}—Divorcer, di-vor- 
sér, n. One who or that which divorces. 
—Divorcive,t di-vör'siv, a- 
to divorce, [Mil.] à s : 

Divulge, di-vulj', v.t.—divulged, divulging. 
[L. divulgo, to spread among the wople— 
di for dis, distrib., and vulgus, the com- 
mon people, whence also vulgar | To tell 
or make known lem belore priv? 


or ` 'eveal; to disclose; to let be 


llaving power 


jer,n. One who divulges. 


: vu ADR own. — Divul ement,t di-vuly'ment, n. 
for their acte rt iminister of the gos- | The act of divulging.—Divulger, di-vul’- 


v.t, — divined, divining. (L. divino.] To 
forctell; to predict; to prognosticate; to 
conjecture; to guess.—v.t. To use or prac- 
tise divination; to utter presages or prog- 
nosticajjons; to bode; to, gucss.—Divina- 
tion, div-i-nà'shon, n. [L.divinatio.] The 
act of divining; a foretelling future events, 
or discovering things secret or obscure, by 
the aid of superior beings, or by certain 
rites, experiments, observations, &c.—Di- 
ory, di-vin'a-to-ri, a. Professing or 
pertaining to divination.— Divinely, di- 
vinli, adv. In_a divine manner; in a 
manner resembling deity; by the agency 
or influence of God; in a supreme degree; 
excellently. — Divineness, di-vin'nes, m. 
The state or quality of being divine, like- 
ness to God; sacredness; superexcellence. 
—Diviner, di-vinér,n, One who professes 
divination; a soothsayer; one who guesses 
or conjectures.— Divineress, di-vi'nér-es, 
n. A female diviner. — Divining-rod, n. 
A rod, usually of hazel, which, if carried 
slowly along in suspension by an adept, 
dips and points downwards, it is nflirmed, 
when brought over the spot where water 
or treasure is to be found. — Divinity, di- 
vin'i-ti, n. [L. divinitas.) The state of being 
ivine; divineness; deity; godhead; divine 
element; divine nature; God; the Deity; 
acelestial being; one of the deities belong- 


Divulsion, di-vul'shon, n. [L. divulsio, a 

tearing asunder, from divello, divulsum, 
to pluck or pull asunder — di for dis, 
asunder, and vello, to pull.] The ac! of 
pulling or plucking away; arending asun- 
der; violent, separation; laceration.—Di- 
vulsive, di-vul'siv, a. Tending or having 
power to pull asunder ^r rend. 

Dizen,! diz'n, v.t. [From the obsolete dise 
dyse,the first part of distaff. Mencebedizen. 
To dress; to attire; especially, to dress gaily 
or gaudiiy; to deck; to bedizen. 

De dizi,a. LA. Sax. dysig, foolish; akin 
to L.G. dusig, dósig, O.D. duyzigh, Mod. 
D. duizelig, dizzy, Dan. dösig, drowsy. 
Allied are daze, dazzle, dose.) Having a 
sensation of whirling in the head with in- 
stability or proneness to fall; giddy; verti- 
ginous; causing giddiness (a dizzy height); 
arising from, or caused by, giddiness; 
thoughtless; heedless; inconstant.—v.t.— 
dizzied, dizzying. 'To make dizzy or giddy; 
to confuse.—Dizzily, diz'i-li, adv. In a 
dizzy manner. — D ess, diz'i-nes, m. 
The state or feeling of being dizzy; giddi- 
ness; vertigo T 
Djereed, Djerid, je-r@d’,n. [Ar. Jerid.] A 
unt Javelin used in oriental military 
sports, as for hitting a distant mark, or 
being thrown throuzh as many suspended 
rings as possible, &c. 


ing toa polytheistic religion; supernatural | Do, di, v.t. or auxiliary; pret. did; pp. done; 


power or virtue; awe-inspiring character 
or influence; sacredness; the science of 
divine things; theology.—Divinize,t div'i- 
niz, v.t. To regard as divine. 

Divisible, di-viz'i-bl, a. [L. divisibilia, from 
divido. Divipnre.] Capable of division; 
that may he —— or disunited; separ- 
able.—D visibility, Divisibleness, di-viz'i- 
bil"i-ti, di-viz'i-bl-nes, n. The quality of 

- being divisible; that gencral property of 

bodies hy which their parts or component 
icles aro capable of separation —Di- 
visibly, di-vizi-bli, adv. In a divisible 

manner.—Division, di-vizh'on, n. [L. di- 

. visio.) The act of Gividing or separatin 

into parts; the state of being divided; 
separation; n dividing line; a partition; 


ppr. doing. When transitive the presen 
tense singular is, I do, thou doest or dost 
(dö’est, dust), he docs or doth (duz, duth); 
when auxiliary, the second person is, thou 
dost. LA. Sax. don, to do, dé, I do = D. 
doen, G. thun, to do, L. do in abdo, I put 
away, condo, I put together, Skr. dhà, to 
place. From same stem are deed, deem, 
doom.] To perform; to execute; to ca 
into effect; to bring about, produce, effect; 
to give, confer, or pay (to do honour, rover- 
ence,&c.); to transact; to finish or complete; 
to hoax, cheat, swindle (colloq.); toinspect 
the sights or objects of interest in (colloq.); 
to prepare; tocook.—To do atay,to remove; 
to put away; to annul; to put an end to. 
—To do into, to translate or render (in 


Do, 
Doab, Dooa 


Docile, doi 


Dock, «lok, n. [ 


Dock, 


DOCK 


another language!.— To do over, to perform 
again; to repeat; put acoating, as of paint, 
upon.— To do up, to put up, as a l; to 

e up; to pack. — 0 do with, to ispose of; 
tocmploy:tooccap :todeal with; to geton 
with (as in what shall I do with it? I can 
do nothing with him, &c.).—v.i. [In this 
usage do is partly the intransitive form of 
the preceding verb, partly from A. Sax. 

ugan, to avail, be worth, same word as 
Icel. duga, Dan. due, D. de Goth. 
dugan, G. taugen, to be worth, but the 
senses are so intermingled that it would 
be difficult to separate them.) To act or 
behave in any manner, well or ill; to con- 
duct one's self; to fare; to be in a state 
with regard to sickness or health (how do 
you do 1); to succeed; to accomplish a pur- 
pose; to serve an end; to suffice (will This 
plan doJ); to find means; to contrive; to 
shift (how shall we do for money ?).—To do 
for, to suit; to be adapted for; to answer 
in place of; to be suflicient for; to satisfy: 
to ruin; to put an end to (vulg); ttend 
on or do household duties for (colloq.].— To 
do without, to shift without; to put up 
without; to dispense with.— To done, 
to have made an end; to have fi -= 
To have done with, to have finished; to 
cease to have part or interest in or connec- 
tion with.—Do is often used for a verb to 
save the repetition of it; as, I shall pro- 
bably come, but if I do not, you must not 
wait; that 1s, if I come not.—As an auxi- 
liary it is used most commonly in forming 
negative and interrogative sentences; as, 
do you intend to go? does he wish me to 
come? Dois also used to express emphasis: cr 
as, I do love her. In the impez.: sol it 
expresses an urgent ueste ser ve, it 
as, do come; help me, dot — F MeL 
In the past tense Ze eneen aste, do, 
convey the jdezs is some mes used to 
ig . 41 that what was once true 
Tut M EE lord, yon ence did 

ove me. Shak.—The articiple done, 
besides being used for all the ordina 
meanings of the verb, has some colloqui 
or familiar uses; as done! an exclamation 
expressing agreement to a proposal, that 
is, it isagreed or I accept; done up, ruined 
in any manner, completely exhausted, 
very tired or fatigued.—Doable, dú'a-bl, a. 
Capable of being done or executed.—Doer, 
dó'ér, n. One who does, executes, per- 
forms, or acts; one who performs what is 
required: as opposed to a mere talker or 
theorizer.—Doings, dó'ingz, n. pl. Things 
done; transactions; feats; actions, good or 
bad; behaviour; conduct. 

d ‚n. Mus, the name given to the first 
of the syllables used in solmization; the 
first or key note of the scale, 

) , do'ab, dö’ab, n. In the East 
Indies, a tract of country between two 


rivers. 

il or dos'il, a. [L. docilis, from 
doceo, to teach, whence also doctor, 
ament, Tedchable; easily instructed; ready 
to learn; tractable; ensily managed.—Do- 
cility, dö-sil'i-ti, a. The state or quality 
of being docile. 






Docimasy. dos'i-ma-si, n. [Gr. dokimasia, 


from dokimazo, to try, examine, from do- 
kimos, proved, tested.] 
of assaying metals; metallurgy. — Dock 
mastic, dos-i-inas’tik, a. [Gr. dokimastikos. 
ECKER by experiment or — relating 
o the assaying of metals; metallurgic. 

PU Sax. docce, G. docke.] The 
common name of various species of peren- 
nial herbs, most of them troublesome 
weeds with stout rootstalks, erect, stems, 
and b leaves. 


Dock, dok, n. [Icel. dockr, a short tail; G. 


docke, a thick short piece; Fris. dok, a 
small brndle, bunch; comp. also W. toc, 
anything short, tociaw, to curtail.] The 
tail of a beast cut short; the stump of a 
tail; the solid part of the tail. —v.£. To cut 
off, as the end of a thing; to curtail; to cut 
short; a clips to shorten. 
n. 


O! 
dock, Flem. docke, a kind of cage; 
t doga, a kind of ie 
Gr. doché, receptacle, from dechomai, to 
t m court A place artis aug : ed 
ands ci rm 
M the side of a harbour or the bank of a 





ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; f, go; 


j.job; 4, Fr. ton; 


ng, sing; 


zu, then; th, thin; 


y ; wh,whig; zh, 
w, wig 14 azure. 
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ke,—Doddered, the term) rises and sets with the n» v 


n- , vetches, furze, flax,. os 
ver dap the rection ging he en | fhe en EE 
trance of which is genera mstructed | Dodecagon, dü-dek'a-gon, n, (Gr. dódeka, | about the Titi er mie c leaves turned 
—Dryor graving dock,a dock so con lea elve, and gónia, an angle.) A regular | Jlaving the cornors of to (a dag egeeg 
that the water may be excluded at plea- | twelve, e , down trom careless handling (a dog-ea 





, P run, consisting of twelve in d 1 

re, allowing the bottom of a vessel to bo | figure or poya: nzles.—Dodecagyn, dö- | book). — Dog-fancier, n. Une who 
* e n kn lock vi ual sides aud a 5 $ D a D A P M 1) 1 ms E nd who keeps them for 
inspected and repaired.— Wet doc t dk'a-Jin, n. |Gr. pyne, a fe male.| Bot. a taste fo r z, o S a nd who keeps tt EX 


BKL there is — water a go zn 
which the water is kept at about à - , 
form level by means of gates, so that ver le-kaj'i-nus, a. Bot. having twelve styles, | sharks, but of no great E br EA 
sels are always kept atioat, and San Gs ^D «ba Piedral, dó-dek'a-hé"dral,a. Per- | n [Supposed to be pato by: a E 
loaded or unloaded at any state of the tide. taining to a dodecahedron; consisting of | grass common m oe and wana . 
—Floating dack: Ao pa eis en twelve equal sides. od 10 pay jag stems from 3. o1 Is a Jargon har Dog- 
as a graving dock, being cons l a he"dron, n. [Gr. hedra, n base or side. Latin,a. Barbarous Latin; à v- 
ey may be sunk beneath a vessel at Setar solid echt under twelve | ing a su pertic in rest — to dA 
with it when the water is pom e ual and regular pentagons, or having DP m 2. D peres = e pone! 
out of the tanks round its sides.—v.£. To | en NN ual bases, — Dodecander, dö-de- | infests dozs.—Dog-paraley, ; ommon 
bring, ode place in a dock.—Dockage, Sentara [Gr. or, andros, à male.) | British umbelliferous weed in cultiva 


lant having twelve styles. —Dodecagyn- 


an, Dodecagynous, dó«lek'a-jin"i-an, dö- | eral species of fishes closely allied to tbe 


stamens.—Do- | grounds, having a nauscous smell, and Le- 


*A pe rtu e use of docks.— - rol nee malva | - z 
— — “Öne who has the superin du adrian: Maring TOR, y kun a ing a vir Se 1 —* y toote Lp => us 
tendence of docks —Dock $ eN eds | an, do«e-kan'drus a. Pertaining to the | rose, m. A common Atum asthe 
certificate given to the eer d or ET | dodecanders. — Dodecapetalous, do-dek'a- | wild brier.thefruit ol wh 1 1 
= I ard,dok- | dodecande : eine twelve potals,— .—Doms-ear, n. The corner of a] 
wareho inthedocks.—Docky: wt%a las, a. Bot. having twelve p <A dE turned down, especially by careless 


odecasyllable, dö-lck’ a-sil-la-b arcless 


yr repository near a Dat: 
Tour fo Containing all kinds of naval handling.—v.t. To turn down in 


r for conta O twelve syllables. i 1 ‚de d 
E E act m [A dim e | Dodge, da E er told | vavel tekte wich acrid mete opie 
oc UOR el, i H cte rit uck, to stoop o Jen ate "MIS, W ACHE O yn 
dock, anyth g curtailed or * ha down eted end. Gducken to bow, tostoop.] | and wit h leaves =) mg poma eseu, ` 
mary ot a larger wrt containing To start suddenly aside; to follow the foot- to soon —— — — kas do 
het i TS ns "(cape 8 oz thai nas e 0 
piece of paper or pa steps of a person, but so as to escape 111 dos tbat har Grass, n. The popular odi 


observation; to play tricks; to play fast 
and loose; to quibble.—t.t. Yo evade by a 
sudden shift of place; to escape by start- 
ing nside; to pursue by rapid movements 


of several species of grasses common ixi 
Britain. — Dog-star, a. Sirius, a tas 
of the first magnitude, whose rising an 


case court of law; a ticket at- 
d Md containing the name 


of the ‘eek Ue the place to which they are 


ifvi : zu Bnet | i i | wh i 
nt & m me To Red E abstract of. in varying directions; to ed S » werd with the sat give $ Deme to nS 
an —— mark the iretexts ; werrcach by tricky | dog-days.—DOB s- y. 

and enter, or write it down: to Teed a —— A tricks an artifice; an eve bous garden plant with spotted leaves 


and purple tlowers.—Dog-tired,a. Quita 
tired. — Dog-tooth, "n. A sharp- ointe« 


contents of papers on the back; to add a 
human tooth situated between the fore 


sion,—Dodger, doj'ér, n. One who dodges 


the heads of a writing; an alphabetical | 
or evades; one who practises artful shifts 


doc st to. eted 
a, hokter, n. D, from doceo, doctum, 
c 


POETA tache ho o du Ir, dout illy d x. | teeth and grinders; a canine tooth; an ey = 
has received need man; a person who | Dodo, dodo, n. (Pe. doudo, silly.) An ex B «m E a canine tooi K m 


unten 
el 
rticular subject, a ph 


to falsify; to cook (in all senses colloq.).— 
Docto d 


cian. 

Doctrine, dok'trin, n. [L. doctrina, instruc- 
tion, learning, from doceo, to teach, whence 
doctor, docile, &c.] In a general sense, 
whatever is taught; hence, a principle, 
view, or set of opinions maintained by any 
person or zet of persons; whatever is laid 
down as true by an instructor or master; 
often instruction and confirmation in the 
truths of the gospel; one or nore of the 
truths of the gospel. — Doct re, dok’- 
trinir, n. [Fr., from L. dottrina ; the 
name was originally given to “certain 

French politicians after the restoration of 
1815.] One who theorizes or alvocates im- 
portant changes in political o social mat- 
ters without a sufficient regarl to practi- 
cal considerations; a politica: theorist.— 
D dok'tri-nal, a. Pertaining to 
doctrine; containing a doctrine; pertain- 

to the act or means of teaching —Doc- 

. dok'tri-nal-li, adv. In the form 

of doctrine or instruction; by way of tcach- 
ing or positive direction.—Doctrirarian, 
dok-tri-nà'ri-an, n. A doctrinaire.—Doc- 
trinarianism, dok-tri-nü'ri-nn-izm, n. The 

REID or doctrines of doctrinnires. 
ODE alos ees 

a lesson, a ‚from doceo, to teach. 
DocrmiwE.] Any official or authoritative 
Peper containing instructions or proof, for 

ormation, establishment of facts, and 

the like; any written or printed paper.— 

Documentary, en ` E Laane 

ta-ri, dok'ü-men-tal, a. ertaining to 

focumen e or —— evidence; consist- 
men 

Dodas dod’ér,n. [Dan. dodder, Sw. dodra, 

G. dotter, of unknown vation.] The 
certain slender, twining, leafless ` 


j^ white parasitic ts,the common 
Eneiteh species of which are found on net- 


a ————— ET MÀ 
Fate, für, fat, fall; mé, mel, hér; pine, pin; note, not, mövc; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; it, Sc, abune—the Fr. * m. D 


l 
ne, &c., ana v/octorof divinit Y 
e 


sheep, the hare, and the rabbit: corre- 
sponding to the masculine buck. — Doe- 
skin, n. The skin of a doe; a compact 
twilled woollen cloth. 

Doff, dof, v.t. (Contr. for do of, like don 
for do on.] To put, take, or lay off, às 
dress; to lay aside.—v.i. To lay off some 
article of dress; to take off the hat. 
og, dog, n. LA. Sax. dogga (very rare), a 
dog; same as D. eng, Dan. dogge, Sw. dogg, 
a large kind of dog. Hound (A. Sax. hund) 
was originally and long the common 
English word for dog.] A well-known do- 
mesticated carnivorous quadruped, closely 
allied to the wolf and the fox, noted for 
itssagacity, acute senses, and great attach- 
ment to man; à term of reproach or con- 
tempt given to a man; a mean, worthless 
fellow; a gay young man; a buck; a name 
applied to several tools, articles, &c., gen- 
erally iron; as, an andiron, or kind of 
trestle to lay wood upon in à fireplace, an 
iron bar, with one or more sharp fangs or 
claws nt one end, for fastening into a piece 
of wood or other heavy article, for the 
— of dragging or raising it, and the 
ike... Dog is often used in composition 
for male; as, dog-fox, dog-otter, &c.; as 

also to denote meanness, degencracy, or 
worthlessness; as, dog-Latin, doo-rose,— 

To give or throw to the dogs, to throw away 

as useless.— 70 go to the dogs, to go to ruin 

in life. —».t.—dogged, dogging. To follow 
insidiously or indefatigably; to follow 
cloze; to hunt; to worry with importunity. 

—Dogged, doz'ed, a. Having the had 

qualities of a dog; sullen: sour; morose; 

burly; severe; obstinate.—Doggedly, dog’- 
ed-li, adv. In a dogged manner, — Dog- 
edness, doz'ed-nes,n. The quality of being 
ogged.— Doggish, doz'ish, a. Snappish; 
surly; brutal.—Doggishness, dog’ish-nes,n. 

—Dog-berry,n. The herry of the dogwood. 

—Dog-brier, n. A brier; the dog-rose,— 

DOK cart, n. A carriage with a box for 

holding sportsmen's dogs; a sort of double- 

seated gig, the occupants before and be- 

hind sitting hack to back.—Dog-cheap, a. 

Cheap or worthless as a dog; very cheap; 

in little estimntion.—Dog-days,n. pl. The 

days when Sirius or the Dog-star (whence 


-— 
——————— —— — — — — — — 
— — — — — 


female of the fallow-deer, the ‘pox, The 


—————É——————— ———— — ———— 


ill-natured practical joke, — Dog-trot, 1" 
A gentle trot like that of a dog. —Do£ 
vane, n. Naut. a small vane laced Os: 
the weather gunwale of a vessel to sho" 
de os tion of the wind.—Dog-watch, 12 
Naui. the name or tie~ two watches of t we 
hourscach instead of four (betwessn.i an «We 
p.m.) arranged so as to alter the watch em 
kept from day to day by each portion «E 
the crew, otherwise the same men wou! 
form the watch during the same hours 22 
the whole voyage.—Dog-weary, a. Qui 
tired; much fatigued.—Dogwood, dog’ wee, 
n. A name of several trees or shrubs, ae 
of them common in copses and hedges 
England, with small cream-white lowes 
borne in dense roundish clusters, Corsia 

Doge, dij, n. [1t.] The chief magistrs* 
of the former republics of Venice (697-227 
and Genoa (1339-1797). — Dogal, di gal e 
Pertaining to a doge, — Dogate, do'güi, m 
The office or dignity of a doge. 

Dogger, dog'ér, n. |D. dogger-boot—degger, 

a codfish, and boot, u boat.] A Duk 
fishing vessel having two masts, empret 
in the German Ocern especially in Der: 
and herring fisheries. . 

Doggerel, doz'ér-el,a. [Possibly from des 
An epithet originally applied to a kin 
of loose irregular measure in b 
poetry, but now more generally to meas 
verses defective in rhythm and senser 
Dogyerel or mean verses, 

Dogma, dog'ma, at [Gr. dogma, that whick 
seems true, an —— from d tas 
seem.] A settled opinion or beliefs a. 
tenet; an opinion or doctrine received om: 
authority, as opposed £o one obtained from. 
experience or demonstration.—D ©, 
Dogmatical, dog-mat'ik, dog-mat’ a. 
Pertaining to a dogma or dogmas; havinz 
the character of a dogma; disposed toasserg 
opinions with overbearing or arrogiboes 
dictatorial; arrogant; authoritative; Posi- 
tive.—Dogmatically, dog-mat'i-kal-li, ada, 
In a dogmatic manner.—Do tics, Cos~ 
matiks, x. Doctrinal theology; theessem- 
tial doctrines of Christian eri 
tism,dog’ma-tizm, n. The quality ef bee 
dogmatic; arrogant assertion. — DOSES- 
tist, dog’ma-tist, n. One who is dogmatic, 
an upholder of dogmas; an as 
vancer of principles or opinions. d 
tize, log matiz, v.i. To teach i 
with bold and undue confidence; KA 
principles arrogantly or authegitatlft — | 
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—Dogmatizer, dog'mati-zer, n. One who 
dogmatizes. 

Dohl, dol, 1. A kind of foreign pulse re- 
sembling dried pease. 

Dolly, doi'li, n. [Said to be named from 
the first maker] A small ornamental 
mat used at table to put glasses on during 
dessert, 

Doit, doit, n. [D. duit, from Fr. d'Lat, of 
eight, as the eighth part of a stiver.] A 
small Dutch copper coin, being the eighth 
art of a stiver, in value half a farthing; 

he ancient Scottish penny piece, of which 
twelve were equal to a penny sterling; any 
small piece of money; a tritle. 

Dolabra, do-li’bra, 2. [L., from dolo, to 
chip, to hew.] A variety of celt or ancient 
hatchet, — Dolabriform, dó-lulri-form, a, 
Having the form of an axe or hatchet. 


Dolce, Dolcemente, dol'chàá, dol-chii-men’- | 


tà. [It.] Mus. an instruction that the 
music is to be executed softivand sweetly. 
Doldrums, dol^drumz, n. pl. Nant. the 
parts of the ocean near the equator that 
abound in calms, squalls, and light baffling 
winds; low spirits; the dumps (collog.). 

Dole, dól, n. | Drak] That which is dealt 
out or distributed; n part, share, or por- 
tion; lot; fortune; that which is given in 
charity; gratuity. —vr.t.—doled, doling. To 


“ing pain.—Dolorific,? do-lo-rif'ik, a. Caus- 
ing pain or zricf.—Dolorous, dol'ér-us, a. 
Sorrowful; doleful; exciting sorrow or 
grief; painful; expressing pain or grief.— 
Dolorously, dol'ér-us-li, adv. _ In a dolor- 
ous manner. —Dolorousness, dol’cr-us.nes, 
n. The state or quality of being dolorous. 

Dolphin, dol'fin, n. [O.Fr. daulphin, Mod. 
Fr. dauphin, a dolphins the dauphin, from 
L. delphinua, a dolphin.] A name of sev- 
eral species of cetaceous mammals having 
numerous conical teeth in both jaws, as 
the dolphin proper, a peculiarly agile ani- 
mal, the grampus, &c.; a fish about 5 feet 
long, celebrated for its swiftness and the 
brilliant and beautiful colours which it 
nesumes in the act of dying; a spar or 
buoy made fast to an anchor, and usually 

supplied with a ring to enable vessels to 

ride by it; a mooring-post placed at the 
entrance of a dock or along a quay or 
Tuc D dol'f-net,n. A female 
uolphin. a 

Dolt dölt, n. [Probably connected with 
E. dull, A. Sax. dol, dull, stupid; dwelan, 
to err, to be stupid.] A heavy, stupid fel- 
low; a blockhead; a thickskull,—Doltizh, 
doltish, a. Dull in intellect; stupid.— 
Doltishly, dol'tish-lti, adv. In a doltish 
manner.—Doltishness, dol'tish-nes, n. 


deal out; to distribute; especially, to deal | Domain, do-mán”, n. (Fr. domaine, from 


out nizzardly or in small quantitics. 

olo, dol, a. (O.Fr. dole, Fr. deuil, mourn- 
ing, from L. doleo, to griove.] Grief; sor- 
row.—Doleful, dot fol, a. Full of dole or 
grief; sorrowful; expressing grief; mourn- 
ul; melancholy; sad; dismal; gloomy.— 
Dolefully, döl’ful-li, ado. In a doleful 
manuer,—Dolefulness, ılöl’ful-nes,n. The 
state or guany of being doleful,—Dole- 
some,t dol'sum, a. Doletul. 

Dolerite, dol'ér-it, a. Ir. doleros, decep- 
tive.) A variety of trap-rock composed 
of CH and labradorite; so named from 
the difficulty of discriminating its com- 

D ment parts. 
olichocephalic, Dolichocephalous, doli- 
ké-se-fal” ik, dol’i-kö-sel”a-lus, a. [Gr. 
dolichos, long, and kephale, the head.] A 
term used in ethnology to denote skulls 
in which the diameter from side to side 
bears a less proportion to the diameter 
from front to back than 8 to 10, as seen in 
the West African nezro tribes.—Dolicho- 
cephalism, dol'i-kó-sef^a-lizm, s. The 
condition of being dolichocephalie. 

Doll, dol, a. [Of doubt ful origin; perhaps 
for Doll, contr. of Dorothy.) A puppet or 
small imace in the human form for the 
amusement of children; a girl or woman 
more remarkable for good looks than in- 
telligence. 

Dollar, dol’ér, ». [D. Dan. and Sw. 
daler, from G. thaler, from thal, n dale, 
because first coined in Joachim’s-Thal, in 
Bohemia, in 1518.] A coin (formerly sil- 
yer, now gold) of the United States, of the 
value of 100 cents, or about 43. 2d. sterling; 
alsoa silver coin of the same general value 
current in Mexico, South America, Singa- 
wre, the Philippine Islands, &c. 
olman, dol'man, a. [Fr. dolman, doli- 
man, from Turk. délanuin.] A long outer 
robe, open in front, and having narrow 
sleeves buttoned at the wrist, worn by 

urks; a kind of garment somewhat of the 
nature of a wide jacket, worn by ladies, 

Dolmen, dol’men, n. [| Armor. dolmen; 
Gael. tolinen—dol, tol, a table, fand men, a 
stone.] A rude ancient structure (probably 
of sepulchral origin) consisting of one 
large unhewn stone resting on two or 
more others placed crect; also applied to 
structures where several blocks are raised 
upon pillars so as to form a sort of gallery; 
a cromlech. 

Dolomite, dol'o-mit, v. [After the French 
peologrist Dolomicu.] A granular, crystal- 
ne, or schistose stone or rock, being a 
compound of carbonate of magnesia and 

carbonate of lime.—Dolomitic, dol-o-mit’- 

‚a. Containing dolomite; of the nature 
of dolomite. 
Dolour, dö’ler,n. [O.Fr. doleur, Fr. douleur, 
from 'L. dolor, doloris, grief, pain, from 
eve. Akin dole, dole 


cre tati ow on an 
rrow; on. fi cul. 
—Doloriferous, ition. TX ér-us, d. Produc- 





| 
| 


L.L. domanium, a form of L. dominium, 
ownership, property, from dominus, a 
lord.] The territory over which dominion 
is exercised; the —— ruled over; a 
dominion; an estate in land; the land 
about a mansion-honse and in the imme- 
diate occupancy of the owner; a demesne. 
—Domanial, do-má' ni-al, a. Relating to 
domains or landed estates. 
Dome, dom, n. [Fr. dóme, from Eccles. L. 
doma, a house, from Gr. dó;na, a house, 
from demö, to build.] A roof rising up in 
the form of an inverted cup; a large cu- 
pola; the hemispherical roof of a building; 
anything shaped like a dome,as the steam- 
chamber of a locomotive, rising above it 
with a rounded top, &c.—Domed, dómd, a. 
Furnished with a dome —Domical, dö’mi- 
kal, a. Shaped like a dome or cupola. 
Domestic, dö-mes’tik, a. Il. domesticus, 
from domua, n house; from root seen in Gr. 
deng, to build, and in E. timber; akin domi- 
e Belonging to the house or home; per- 
taining to one's place of residence and to 
the family; devoted to home duties or plea- 
sures; living in or about tho habitations of 
man; kept for the use of man; tame; not 
wild; pertaining to one's own country; in- 
testine; not forcign.—Domestie economy, 
the economical management of all house- 
hold affairs; the art of managing domestic 
affairs in the best and thriftiest manner.— 
n. One who lives in the family of another 
and is paid for some service; a household 
servant, — Domestically, dö-mes'ti-kal-li, 
adv, In a domestic manner. — Domesti- 
cate, do-mes'ti-küt, v.t.—domesticated, do- 
mesticating. To make domestic; to nc- 
custom to remain much at home; to ac- 
custom (animals) to live near the habita- 
tions of man; to tame; to reduce from a 
wild to a cultivated condition (plants).— 
Domestication, dó-mes'ti-ka"shon, n., The 
act of domesticating; the state of being 
domesticated.— Domesticity, dó-mes-tis'i- 
ti, n. State of being domestic. | ` 
Domicile, dom'i-sil, n. [L. domicilium, a 
mansion, from domus, a house, and root of 
cla, a cell. Domestic.] A place of rest, 
dence; a dwelling-house; the place where 
one lives in opposition to the place where 
one only remains for a time.—v.t.—donmi- 
ciled, domiciling. To establish in a fixed 
residence. — Domiciliary, dom-i-sil'i-a-ri, 
a. Pertaining to a domicile.—Domicili- 
ary visit, a visit to a private dwelling, 
eerie peg ef for the purpose of searchin 
t under authority.—Domiciliate, dom-i- 
sil'i-üt, v.t. — domiciliated domiciliating. 
To domicile. — Domiciliation, dom-i-sil i- 
"shon, n, Permanent residence; inhabi- 


tancy. 

Dominant, dom'i-nant, a. fi dominans, 
per of dominor, to rule, from dominua, 
ord, master, Dame.] Ruling; prevailing; 
governing; predominant, — Domina 
chord, mus. that which is formed by group- 







ing three tones, rising gradually by inter- 
vais of a third from the dominant or fifth 
tone of the scale.—n. Mus, the fifth tone of 
the diatonic scale; thus G is the domi- 
nant of the scale of C, and D the domi- 
nant of the of G.— e, 

nancy, dom'i-nans, dom‘i-nan-si, x. Asg- 
cendency; rule; authority. — Dominate, 
dom'i-nàt, v.t, — dominated, dominating. 
To have power or sway over; to govern; 
to prevail or predominate over.—v.i. To 
predominate. — Domination, dom-i-nä’- 
shon, n. ‘The exercise of power in ruling; 
dominion; government; arbitrary author. 
a Aaina govern E OA 
a. esidinz ] m ous; 
lent. — Dominator, dom’ nite in. 
that dominates; a ruler or ruling power; 
the presiding or predominant power,— 
Domineer, dom-i-nér’, v.i. To rule with 


insolence or arbitrary sway; to bluster; to 
hector.—v.t. To govern harshly or over- 
bearingly; to order or command inso- 
lently. — Domineering, dom-i-n@ring, p. 
and a. Given to domineer; overbearing. — 
Dominical, dó-min'i-kal, a. [L.L. domin- 
icalis, connected with Sunday, from Ji, 
dominicua (dies dominica, Sunday), per- 
taining to a lord or master, from dominus, 
lord, DomixasT.] Noting or marking 
the Lord's day or Sunday; relating to our 
Lord.—Dominical letter, one of the seven 
letters, A, D, C, D, E, F, G, used in alma- 
nacs, &c., to mark the Sundays through- 
out the year. | 
Dominican, dó-min'i-kan, a. Of or petan, 
ing to 5t. Dominic or the order founded 
by him.—n. A member of a religious order 
instituted in 1216 at Toulouse, by Domi- 
nic de Guzman (afterwards St. Dominic) 
with the special purpose of combating the 
doctrines of the Albigenses: called also 
Black friar, from the colour of the dress. 
Dominie, dom‘i-ni, n. [From L. domine 
vocative case of dominus, a lord or master.] 
A schoolmaster; a pedagogue. [Scotch.] 
Dominion, dó-min'yon, n. [L. dominium. 
See Domals.) Sovereign or supreme au- 
thority; the power of governing and con- 
trolling; government; sway; rule; ascen- 
dency; predominance; territory under a 
government; country or district governed, 
or within the limits of the authority of a 
prince or state; pl. an order of angels 


(LTA 


Domino, dom’i-nö, n. pl. Dominoes, dom'i- 


nóz. [Fr., a covering for the worn 

by priests, from dominus, lord.) A mas- 

querade dress, consisting of un ample 
cloak or mantle, with a cap and wide 
sleeves; a half-mask formany worn by 
ladies asa partial disguise for the features; 
a person wearing a domino; pl. a game 
played with twenty-eight t, oblong 
pieces of ivory or bone, dotted, after the 
— of dice, with a certain num 
»oints. 

on, don. [From L. dominua, a lord. Tho 
feminine is donna or däs) A title in 
Spain, furmerly given to noblemen 
gentlemen only, but now used much more 
widely; a fellow or one holding high office 
in an English college (colloq.). 

Don, don, v.t.—donned, donning. [To do on; 
opposes to dof.) To put on; to invest one's 
self with. 

Donetion, dö-nä’shon, n. [L. donatio, an 
offering, from dono, to give; donum, a gift, 
from do, to give.] The act of giving or 
bestowing; thnt which is gra uitously 
given; a grant; a gift. — Donati 


ve, don'a- 
tiv, 1. A rift; 


n largess; agratuity; a pre- 
sent; a dole; law, a benctice given to a 
person by the founder or patron, without 
presentation, institution, or induction by 
the ordinary. —a. Vested or vesting by 
donation.—Donee, dag, n. Tho recipien 
of a gift or grant.—Donor, dó'nér, n. Ono 
AM ves, — f. bestows; a giver. 
one, dun, pp. of do. : 
Donga, dong’ga,n. A South African namo 
ruvine. 


tuated in the innermost court 
and into which 


the garrison could retreat 
in case of necessity, the lower Yarıı of it 





ch, chain; ch Se, lochs Ergo; Job; ù, Fr. ton; ug, sing; vu, then; th, thin; w.wig; wh, whig, zh, azure. 
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being commonly uscd as a prison: also 

called the Kap. : 
pos dongki,n. [Lit. a little dun ani- 
mal, from dun and diminutive term -key.] 

An ass; a stupid or obstinate and wrung- 

headed fellow, — a Ple n A 

small steam-engine used where no great 

power is required, and often to perform 
ne subsidiary operation, as on board 
Donna, donna, n. [It., from L. domina, 

a lady or mistress] A lady; as, prima 
donna, the first female singer in an opera, 

— éi D 

nor. Under Doxariox. 

Dooab. Doan. 

Doom, düm, n. LA. Sax. dóm-«O, Sax. O. 
Fris. dom, Goth. doma, Icel. dómr, the 
same word as the suffix -dom in kingdom, 
&c., and derived probably from verb fo do. 
Akin deem.) A Judgment or judicial sen- 
tence; —— of sentence; the final judg- 

ment; the state to which one is doomed or 
destined; fate; fortune, generally evil; ad- 
verse issue; ruin; destruction. — Crack 6 
doom, dissolution of nature.—v.t. To con- 
demn to any punishment; to consign by a 
decree or sentence; to pronounce sentence 
or judgment on; to ordain as a penalty; to 

: to destine. — Doomer, dü'mer, n. 
One who dooms.—Doomsday, dómz dà, x. 
The day of doom or final judgment; a day 
of sentence or condemnation (Shak.).— 
Doomsday Book, a book compiled by order 
of Willium the Conqueror containing à 
survey of all the lands in England, giving 
the areas of estates, the amount o land 
under tillage, pasture, woods, &c., the 
number of villeins,&c.—Doomsman, dómz'- 
mau, n. <A judge; an umpire. 

Doom Palm. Docs PALM. 

Doonga, dün’ga,n. A canoe made out of 
a single piece of wood, employed for navi- 
Eating the marshes and the branches of 
the mouth of the Ganges. 

Door, dor, n. [A. Sax. dór, dúru=0. Sax 
dur, dor, Icel. dyr, Goth. daur, G. thür, 

L. fores, Gr. thura, Ir. dorus, Skr. drära, 

door.] An opening or passage into à house 

or apartment by which persons enter; the 
frame of boards or other material that 
shuts such an opening, and usually turns 
on hi ; means of approach or access.— 

To lie or be at one’s door (Jig.), to be im- 

putable or chargeable to one.—JVezt door 

to (fig.), near to; bordering: on (colloq.).— 

Out of door or doora, out of the house; in 

the open air; abroad.—/n doors, within 

the house; at home. — Door-keeper, n. A 
pes one who guanis the entrance of a 

ouse or apartment. — Door-nail,n. The 
nail on which, in ancient doors, the knock- 
er struck.—Door-plate,n. A plate upon a 
door ring the name of the nsident.— 
Door. „ Door-stone, n. The stone at 
the threshold.—Doorway, dör'wä.n. The 

passage of a door; the entrance-vay intoa 

room or house. 

et, dok'et, n. Docker. 

Dor, Dorr, dor, n. [A. Sax. dora, drone, a 
humble-bee.] A common British beetle, 
of a stout form and black colour, often 
heard droning through the air towards the 
close of the summer twilight.—Dor-hawk, 
n. A name sometimes given to the com- 
mon goat-sucker. 

Doree, d'ré, n. Same as Dory (the fish). 
Doric, Dorian, dor'ik, do ri-an,a. Pertaining 
tothe DOUADE S pee le of ancient Greece. 

— Doric order, arch. the oldest and simplest 

of the three ordersof Grecian architecture, 

characterized by the columns having no 
base, and the flutings few, large, and not 
deep, the capital of simple character.— 
nor ic mode, mua. a comporition 

in which the sccond note of the normal 
scale acquires something of the dignity or 
force of a tonic, and upon it the melody 


—— five claws on 
"ied is Bomar, 
Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; 
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Dormant, dor'mant,a. [Fr.. from dormir, 
L. dormio, to sleep.) Sleeping; sunk in 
the winter sleep or torpid state of certain 
animals; at rest; not in action (dormant 
energies); neglected; not claimed, asserted, 
or insisted on (a dormant title or privileges). 
— Dormant partner, a partner who takes 
no active part in a commercial concern.— 
Dormancy, dor man-si, n. State of being 
dormant.—Dormer, Dormer-window, dor- 
mer, n. [Lit. the window of a sleeping 

| apartment.) A window standing verti- 
cally on asloping roof of adwelling-house, 
and sonamed because such windows are 
found chietly in attic bed-rooms.—Dormi- 

tive, dor/mi-tiv, n. A medicine to promote 
sleep; an opiate; a soporific.—a. Causing 
or tending to cause sleep. — Dormitory, 
dor'mi-to-ri, n. [L. dormitorium.] A place, 
building, or room to sleep in.—Dormouse, 
dor'mous, n. pl. Dormice, dor mis [Prov. 
E. dorm, to sleep, and mouse, lit. the 
sleeping-mouse.] A small rodent animal 
which passes the winter in a lethargic or 
torpid state, only occasionally waking and 
applying to its stock of provisions hoarded 
up for that season. i 
Dornick, Dornic, dor'nik, n. A species of 
ficured linen of stout fabric, so called from 
Dornick, the Flemish name for Tournay 
in Flanders, where it was first manufac- 


tured. 

Dorsal, dor'sal, a. [From L. dorsum, the 
back.] Of or pertaining to the back.—Dor- 
sibranchiate, dor-si-brang'ki-at, a. Having 
the branchiw along the back, as certain 
molluses.—Dorsi-spinal, a, Of or pertain- 
ing to the back and the spine 

Dory, diri, n. [Also called John-Dory re 
bably from Fr. jaune dorée, golden yel ow, 
from its colour] A European fish of a 
beautiful yellow colour, with a curious 

»rotrusible mouth, valued as food, 
ory, dor, n. A canoe or small boat 

Dose, dos, n. [Fr., from Gr. dom, a giving, 
from didómi, to give.] The quantity of 
medicine given or prescribed to be taken 
at one time; anything given to be swal- 
lowed; as much asa man can take; à quan- 

tity in general.—v.t —dosed, dosing. To 

form into suitable doses; to give a dose 
or doses to; to physic 

Dossal, dos'al, n. [L.L. dorsale, from L. 
dorsum, back.] 
hung at the back of an altar or à scat. 

Dossil, dos, a [O.Fr. dosil, dousil, n 
spigot, L.L. duciculus, from L- duco.) Surg. 
a pledget or plug of lint for a wound. 

Dot, dot, n. ‚A. Sax. dott, a spot or speck 
neces Sc. dottle, a small lump): comp. 

a. dutte, a plug, a stopper; D. dot, a 
small bundle.] A small point or spot made 
with a pen or other pointed instrument; 

a speck, used in marking a writing or 

other thing; a spot.—v.t.—dotted, dotting. 

To mark with dots; to mark or diversify 

with small detached objects (as clumps of 

trees).—v.i. To make dots or spots. 

Dotal, dó'tal, a. [Fr., from L. dotalis, from 
dos, dower. Dowrn.] Pertaining todoweror 
a woman's marriage portion; constituting 
dower, or comprised in it.—Dotation, dö- 
tà'shon, n. The act of bestowing a mar- 
ringe portion on a woman; endowment; 
establishment of funds for the support of 
an hospital or other cleemosynary corpora- 


on. 
Dote, dit, v.i.—doted, doting. [The same 
word as O.D. doten, to dote; akin to D. 
dut, a nap, dutten, to take a nap; Icel. 
dotta, to nod with sleep.) To have the in- 
tellect impaired by age, so that the mind 
wanders or wavers; to be in a state of 
senile silliness; to be excessively in love; 
to love to excess or extravagance (to dote on 
a person).—Doter, dö’ter,n. One who dotes. 
—Dotage, do'tij, n. Feebleness or imbeci- 
lity of understanding or mind particularly 
in old age; childishness of old age; reni- 
lity; weak and foolish affection —Dotard, 
dü'térd, n. A man whose intellect is im- 
paired b age; one in his second childhood. 
—Do , do'terd-li, a. Like a dotard; 
weak, — Dotingly, do'ting-li, adv. In a 
doting manner; foolishly; in 2 manner 
characterized by excessive fondness.—Do- 
tish, dötieh, a. Childishly fond; weak; 
stupid.—Dotterel, Dottrel, dot'ér-el, dot”- 


note, not, móve; 


H 





An ornamental cloth | 


tübe, tub, bull; 
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rel, n. [From the bird's supposed stupid- 
ity.] A species of plover, breeding in the 
highest latitudes of Asia and Europe and 
migrating to the shores of the 3 editer- 
ranean; a booby; a dupe, a gull. 


Double, dub, a, (Fr. double, from L. du- 


plus, double—duo, two, and term. -pius 
from root of pleo, to fill, Fını.] Forming 
a pair; consisting of two in a set together; 
coupled; composed of two correspondin 
pares twofold; twice as much; multiplic 

y two (a double portion); acting two 
parts, one openly, the other in secret; 
ceitful; bot, having two or more rows of 
petals produced by cultivation from eta- 
mens and carpels. — v.t. —doubled, doul- 
ling. To make double or twofold; to 
fold one part upon another part of; to in- 
crease by adding an equal sum, value, or 
quantity; to contain twice as much as; to 
pass round or by; to march or sail round, 
so as to proceed along both sides of (to 
double a cape).—v.2. To increase or grow to 
twice as much; to turn back or wind in 
runnuing.—n. Twice as much; a turn in 
running toescape pursuers; a trick; a shift; 
an artifice to deceive; something precisely 
equal or like; a counterpart; a duplicate; 
a copy; a person's apparition or likeness; 
a wraith; a fold or plait; milit. the quickest 
step in marching next to the run.—Dou- 
ble-acting, p. and a. Mach. acting, or ap- 
plying power in two directions; producing 
n double result. — Double-barrelled, a. 
Having two barrels, as a gun, — Double- 
bass, a. ‘The largest musical instrument 
of the viol kind.—Double-breasted, a. Ap- 
plied to a waistcoat or coat, cither side of 
which may be made to lap over the other 
and button.—Double-dealer, n. One who 
deceitfully acts two different parts; a de- 
ceitful, trickish person; one who says one 
thinz nnd thinks or intends another; one 
guilty of duplicity. — Double-dealing, n. 
Duplicity; the profession of one thing and. 
the practice of another.— a. Given to dupli- 
city; deceitful.—Double-dye, v.t. To dye 
twice over.—Double-dyed, p. and a, Twice 
dyed; thorough; comp ete; utter (a double- 
dyed villain). — Double-eagle, n. A gold 
coin of the United States, worth $20; the 
representation of an eagle with two heads, 
as in the national arms of Russia.—Don- 
ble-edged, a. Having two edges; fig. ap- 
plied to an argument which makes both 
tor and against the person employing it.— 
Double-elephant, n. A large size of writ- 
ing, drawing, and printing paper, 40inches 
by 263.—Double-entendre, dó-bl-3n-tán-dr, 
n. [Spurious Fr. form.] A phrase with 
a double meaning, one of which is oftes 
somewhat indelicate. — Double-entry, s. 
A mode of book-keeping in which tv3 
entries are made of every transaction, (12 
on the Dr. side of one account, and the 
other on the Cr. side of another accoutt, 
in order that the one may check the other. 
—Double-faced, a. Deceitful; hypocritical; 
showing two faces. — Double-glo'ster, n. 
A rich kind of English cheese, made 
in Gloucestershire from new milk.—Doz- 
ble-lock, v.t. To lock with two bolts te 
fasten with double security.—Doubleness, 
dub'l-nes, n. _ The state of being double; 
duplicity. — Double-quick, n. Jit. the 
quickest step next to the run.—a. Pensis- 
ing to or in conformity with the double- 
quick; very quick or rapid.—Doubler, dub“ 
lér, ». One who or that which dou 
—Double-security, n. Two recuritits 

by a creditor for the same debt.—Dot 
shuffle, 1. A shuflling, noisy dance 
person. — Double-star, n. Astron. 143 
stars so near cach other that they are És 
tinguishable only by the help ofa tele 
—Doublet, dub'let, n. [ Dim. of deti 
A close-fitting garment covering the 933^ 
from the neck to a little below the alt, 
now superseded by the vest or waisicto 
one of a pair; a simple form of micros «s 
consisting of a combination of two Mis 
convex lenses; one of two (or more) “Bi 
really the same but different in form ës 
antand emmet).—Double-tongued, d- o 
ing contrary declarations on he same Fam 
ject to different persons from dere? 
motives.—Doubling, dub/ling, n. AWACS 
of making double; a fold, plait, Des, 


oil pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr * 
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&c.; the winding course of a hare or fox; 
an artifice; ashift.—Doubloon, dub-lón”, n. 
[Fr. doublon, Sp. doblon.] A coin of Spain 
and tho Spanish American States, value 
about 21s. sterling; so called because origi- 
nally double the value of the pistole.— 
Doubly, dub'li, adv. In twice the quantity; 
to twice the degree. 

Doubt, dout, v.i. [O.Fr. doubter, from L. 
dubitare, to doubt, from sume stem ns 
dubius, doubtful, from duo, two. Akin 
dubious, dual, &c.] To waver or fluctuate 
in opinion; to be in uncertainty respect- 
ing the truth or fact; to be undetermined. 
—V.t. To question or hold questionable; to 
withhold assent from; to hesitate to be- 
lieve; to suspect; to be inclimed to think 
(governing clauses: I doubt you are wrong); 
to distrust; to be diflident of (to doubt a 
person's ability). —n, A fluctuation of 
mind respecting the truth or correctness 
of a statement or opinion, or the propriety 
of an action; uncertainty of mind; want 
of belief; unsettled state of opinion; sus- 
picion; apprehension. — Doubtable, dou", 
ta-bl,a. Liable to be doubted.—Doubter, 
dou'tér, n. Ono who doubts.—Doubtful, 
dout‘ful, a. Entertaining doubt; not 
settled in opinion; undetermined; waver- 
ing; dubious; ambiguous; not clear in its 
meaning; not obvious, clear, or certain; 
questionable; not without suspicion; not 
confident; not without fear; not certain 
or defined. — Doubtfully, dout'ful-li, adv. 
In a doubtful manner. — Doubtfulness, 
dout'ful-nes, n. Tho state or quality of 
being doubtful; uncertainty; suspense; 
ambiguity.—Doubtingly, dou'ting-li, adv. 
In a doubting manner; dubiously ; with- 
out confidence, —Doubtless, dout'les, adv. 
Without doubt or question; unquestion- 
ably.—Doubtlessly, dout'les-li, adv, Un- 
questionably. 

Douceur, dó'sér, n. 
dulcis, sweet ] A present, gift, or gratuity; 
a bribe. 

Douche, dish, n. [Fr] A kind of bath 
consisting in a jet or current of water or 
vapour directed upon some part of the 


body. 
SEN do, n. [A. Sax. dig, dáh- D. deen, 
Icel. and Dan. deig, Goth. daigs, G. teig, 


dough; akin Goth. deigan, to mould, to 
form.] Paste of bread; à mass composed 
of flour or méal moistened and kneaded 
but not baked.—Dough-nut, n. A small 
roundish enke, made of flour, eggs, and 
sugar, moistened with milk and cooked in 
lard.—Doughy, do, o. Like dough; yield- 
ing to pressure; flab! y and pale. 

Doughty, dov'ti,a. LA. Sax. dohtig, dyhtig, 
from dugan (Sc. dow), to be able; Dan. 
dygtig, G. tuchtig, able, fit. Do, v.i.] Brave; 
valiant; noble; illustrious: now seldom 
used except in irony or burlesque,—Dough- 
tily, dou'ti-li, adv. With doughtiness.— 
Doughtiness, dou'ti-nes, n. The character 
of being doughty; valour; bravery. 

Doum, Doum Palm, dóm, n. A palm-tree, 
the fruit of which is about the size of an 
apple and tastes like gingerbread, and is 
eaten by the poorer inhabitants of Upper 
Egypt, where the tree grows. y 

Douse, Dowee, dous, v.t.—doused, dousing. 
[Origin doubtful; comp. Sw. dunsa, to 
plump; D. doesen, to strike.] To thrust or 
plunge into water; to immerse; to dip; 
naut. to strike or lower in haste; to slacken 
suddenly; to put out or extinguish (slang). 

. —vi, To fall or be plunged suddenly into 


water. 

Dout,! dout, v.t. (Contr. for do out. Comp. 
dot, don.) To put out; to quench; to,cx- 
tinguish (Shak.). 

Dove, duv, n. [A. Sax. dui dúfe, from 
duum, to dive, to dip, pro ably from its 
habit of ducking the head, or from its 


[Fr., from doux, L. | 


ends of boards together at right angles by 

letting one piece, cut into projections 
romewhat like a dove's tail spread, into 
corresponding cavities in another. — v.t. 
Carp. to unite by the above method ; Jig. 
to fit or adjust exactly and firmly. 

Dowager, dow’a-jer, n. [From a form dow- 
age, irom Fr. douer, to endow. Dowen. 
A name given to the widow of a person o 
title, as a prince or nobleman, to distin- 
guish her irom the wife of her husband's 
heir bearing the same title; thus when a 
duke dies leaving a widow, and his succes- 
eor in the title has a wife, the widow be- 
comes the duchess-dowager. 
Dowdy, dou'di, n. [Akin to O.E. dowde, 
dowd, dull, sluggish; E. dawdle, L.G. 
dódeln, to be slow; Prov. E. daw, a slug- 
gard.] An awkward, ill-dressed woman; 
a woman with no clegance or grace.—a. 
Awkward; ill-dressed; vulgar — Ep: 
plied to females, — Dowdyish, dou'di-ish, 
a. Like a dowdy. 4 
Dowel, don'el, n. (Fr. douille, a groove or 
socket; L.L, ductile, a gutter, from L. 
duco, to lead.] A wooden or iron pin or 
tenon used in joining together two pieces 
of any substance edgewise (as the pieces 
of n barrel-end); a piece of wood driven 
into a wall to receive nails of skirtings, 
&c.—v.t.—dowelled, dowelling. To fasten 
by means of dowels, as two boards to- 

ether by pins inserted in the edges.— 

owel-joint, 1. A joint made by means 
of a dowel or dowels. — Dowel-pin, n. A 
pin inserted in theedges of boards to fasten 
them together. s 

Dower, dou'ér, n. [Fr. douaire, from L.L. 
dotarium, from L. doto, dotatum, to en- 
dow, from dos, dotis, a dower, whence also 
dotal, dowager.) ‘That with which one 
is endoved; the property which a wo- 
man brings to her husband in marriage; 
law, the right which a wife has in the 
third part of the real estate of which her 
husband died possessed.—v.t. To furnish 
with dower or a portion; to endow,— 
Dowerless, dou’cr-les, a. Destitute of 
dower. — Dowry, dou’ri, n. The moncy, 

oods, or estate which a woman brings to 
ier husband in marriage; dower. 

Dowlas, dou’las, 7. (ornans from Doul- 
m in France] A kind of coarse linen 
cloth. 

Dowle, Dowl,doul, n. [O.Fr. douille, doille, 
soft, L. ductilia, from dueo, to lead.] One 
of the filaments of a feather; a fibre of 
down; down. 

Down, doun, n. [A. Sax. dún, a hill; L.G. 
dünen, Fris. dunen, D.duin, a dune; 0.11.G. 
dûn, dûna, promontory, Sw. dial dun, a 
hill; also W, Ir. and Gael. dun, a hill, hil- 
Joc A hill or rising ground; a low, 
rounded, grassy hill, a tract of naked, 
hilly land, used chiefly for pasturin 
sheep: a term commonly used in the sout 
of England; also a dune or sand-hill near 
the sea. 

Down, doun, prep. [A. Sax. aditne, adown, 
for of-dilne, off or down the hill. Dowx, a 
hill.] Along in descent; from a higher to 
a lower part of; toward the mouth of and 
in the direction of the current.—adv. Ina 
descending direction; from a higher toa 
lower position, degree, or place in a series; 
from the metropolis of a country to the 
provinces, or from the main terminus of 
n railway to the subordinate stations; on 
the ground, or at the bottom; in a low 
condition; in humility, dejection, cala- 
mity, &c.; below the horizon (the sun is 
down); into disrepute or disgrace (to write 
down folly, vice, an author); from a larger 
to a less bulk (to boil down); from former 
to more recent times; extended or pros- 
trate on the ground or on any flat sur- 
Lei paid or handed over in ready money 
A 








slovenly. — n. A downward fluctuation 
{ups d downs). — Down-bear, v.t. To 
down; to depress.—Downcast, doun’- 
kast,a, Cast downward; directed to the 
ground (downcast eyes); in low spirits; de- 
jected.—n. Mining, the ventilating shaft 
down which the air s in circulating 
through a mine, — Downcastness, doun’- 
kast-nes, n. State of being downcast; 
sadness, — Downcome, doun'kum, x. A 
tumbling or falling down; a sudden or 
heavy fall; hence, ruin; destruction.— 
Down tın. A draught or current 
of air down a chimney, shaft of a mine, 
Ae, — Downfall, doun'fal, n. A falling 
down; a sudden descent or fall from a 
position of power, honour, wealth, fame, 
or the like; loss of , reputation, or 
fortune; loss of office; ruin; destruction.— ` 
Downfallen, doun'faln, a. Fallen; ruined. 
—Downhearted, doun'hür-ted,a. Dei 
in spirits, —Downhill, doun'hil, n. A de- 
clivity; slope.—a. Sloping downw : de- 
scending; sloping.—adv. Down a hill or 
slope.—Down-line, n. The line of a rail- 
way leading from the capital, or other im- 
p centre, to the provinces.—Down- 
ying,doun'li-ing, n. The time of retiring 
to rest; time of repose.—Downpour, doun'- 
por n. A pouring down; especial] a 
ıcavy or continuous shower,—Do ht, 
doun'rit, adv. Right down; pe cu- 
larly; in plain terms; Completely; thor- 
oughly.— «. Directed — or right 
down; coming down perpendicularly; di- 
rectly to the point; plain; open; mere; 
sheer (downright nonsense]; straightfor- 
ward; unceremonious; blunt (a downright 
man Down ay. —— adv. 
ninly; in-plain terms.—Downrightness, 
doun'rit-nes, n. — Down-rush, n. A rush 
downward or towards a centre. — Down- 
sitting, n. Theactof sitting down.—Down- 
stairs, a. Pertaining or relating to the 
lower flat of a house.—Down-stroke, n. A 
downward stroke or blow; a line wn 
downward with the pen; a thick stroke of 
n letter. —Downthrow, doun'thro, n. A 
throwing down; geol. a fall or sinking of 
strata below the level of the surrounding 
beds: opposed to upheaval or upthrow.— 
Down-train, n. Atrain p from 
the capital, or other important centre, to 
the provinces, — Down-trodden, Down- 
‚a. Trodden down; trampled upon; 
tyrannized over. — Down Down- 
wards, doun'wérd, doun'wérdz, adv. From 
a higher place to a lower; ina descending 
course; in a course or direction from a 
spring or source; in a course of descent 
from an ancestor.— Down a. Mov- 


-ing or extending from a higher to a lower 


Hes (a downward course); d g 

rom a head, origin, or source: tending to 

a lower condition or state. — we 
doun-wi', v.t. To weigh or press down; to 
depress; to cause to sink or prevent from 
rising. 

Down, doun, n. [Same word as Icel. dún, 
Dan. duun, G. daune, down. e fine 
soft covering of birds under the feathers, 

. particularly on the breasts of water-fowl, 
as the duck and swan; the soft hair of the 
human face when beginning to appear; 
the pubescence of panes a fine hairy sub- 
stance; any fine feathery or hairy sub- 
stance of vegetable growth.—v.t. To cover, 
stvif, or line with down.—Do ess, dou”- 
ni-nes, n. The quality of being downy; 
knowingness or cuteness (slang).—Downy, 
dou'ni, «. Covered with down or nap; 
cove with pubescence or soft rs, ag 
a plant; made of down; soft, calm, sooth- 
ing (sleep): knowing, cunning, or artful 
slang 





manner of flight; D. duif, Dan. due, Sc. ousand pounds down). It is often | praising—doza, p » glory, ,to 

» G. taube. A. pigeon, some variéties | used elliptically or interjectionally for go | speak.) A short hymn or form of w 
being distinguished by an additional term | down, kneel down, &c. (down! dog, down»); | ascribing glory to = an l in wor- 
prefixed, ns ring-dove, turtle-dove, &c.; a | also with with, in energetic commands; as, | ship. — Doxological, dok-so-loj’i-kal, a. 
word of endearment.— Dove-cot, Dove- | down with the sail, that is, take it down. Pertaining to doxology. — Doxolo E 
cote,n. A small building or box in which | —Up and down, here and there; every- | dok-sol’o-jiz, v.i. To give glory to God, as 
domestic pigeons breed; a house for dovea, | where.— Down in the mouth, dispirited; | in doxology. 
—Dove-eyed, a. Having eyes like those | dejected. [Colloq.]— To be down at heel, to | Doxy, dok'si,n. (omp G. docke, Sw. docka, 
of a dove; having eyes exp ve of meck- | have the back part of the upper, or heel, | a doll, a plaything.] An old low term for 
ness, gentleness, or tenderness. — Dove- | turned down, or to have on shoes with | a sweet or mistress. 

‚n. Carp. n method of fastening tho | the heel turned down; to be slipshod or ley, doili, n. Same as Doily. 

ch, chain; ch,Sc.loch; 8,00; j,job; ù, Fr.ton; ng,sing; vu, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 
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Doze, döz, v.i.—dozed, dozing. [Akin to 
Dan. dé, to doze; dös, ped ee G. 
döseln, n, to dose; Prov, G. dozen, to 
slumber: allied to diz on és to daz.) To 
slumber; to sleep light 

A drow 





n slumber, — Dozer, dozér, m. Une that 
dozes or slumbers.—Doziness, dö’zi-nes, n. 
wsiness ; heaviness; inclination to 
Her Mea DET» , da’ qus 
c to sleep: sleepy 
Dozen, duz'n, n.i it 
twelve, from L. duodecim—duo, two, anc 
decem, ten.) A collection of twelve things 
of alike kind, or regarded as forming an 
aggregate forthe time being; an indefinite 
or round number comprising more or less 
twelve units, as the case may be. 
drab, n. [A Celtic word; Ir. drabhog, 
a slut, dregs, from drab, a spot, a stain; 
Gael. drabach, dirty, slovenly; drabag, a 
rab; akin to draf.) A strumpet; a pros- 
titute; a low, sluttish woman; a slattern. 
GA? To associate with strumpcts. — Drab- 
r, drab’ — n. One who keeps company 
with drabs.—D Drabbish, dralyish, a. ay 
D bbls ality of a drab; siuttish.— 
ra e, dal I nt drabbiel, drabbling. 
Tord dragi c; to "make dirty; to wet and 
Drab, drab,n. [Fr. EN L.L.drappus,cloth, 
from a Teut. root seen in E. trappings, 
horse furniture] A thick woollen cloth of 
a dun or dull-brown colour; a dull brown- 
ish-yellow colour, — a. Being of a dull 
brown or pale brown colour, like the cloth 


so cal 
"drak’ma, n. [L., from Gr. drach- 
amé, a drachm, from drassomai, to grasp 
with the hand. Dram is the same word.] 
A Grecian — vie seg value of the 
Attic drachma be: a weight among 
the Greeks of about 2 “Ty ee 7 grains troy.— 
dram, 7. A dram or three scru- 


les. 

Draconic, Draconian, dri-kon'ik, dri-ko”- 
ni-an, a. Relating to "Draco, the Athenian 
lawgiver; hence (applied to laws), ex- 
tremely severe; "an ruinary. 

d '[Iccl. draj, D. draf, also 
drab, Dan. d rap, dregs. hog's-wash; allied 
to drab, a flut.) Jiefuse; dregs; hog's- 
wash; tho refuse of malt which has been 
brewed or distilled from, given to swine 

cows.—Draffy, draf'i, a. Like, or con- 
sisting of draff; — worthless. 

Draft, drait, n. [A form of draught] A 
selection of men or things for a special 
duty or purpose; a of men drawn 
from a larger ; an order from one 
man de another directing the payment of 

money; an order — a man to 

draw a certain sum of money; the first 

outlines of any writing, embo pins an ex- 

tion of the purpose, as well 2s of the 

gietalls, of the document; a drawing, de- 
tion, or are in outline. —v.t, To 


am a draft of; to eand write the 
first outlines of: to Fdelincate in outline; 
w from n er body; to select. 
wv drag, v.t.—dragged, d, dragging, [A. 
Bax. d n, to drag, to draw; Icel. d raga, 
to drag, to carry; ot! drugan, to draw, 


to carry: D. dragen, G. tragen, to carry, to 
ies is another form of the same 
is a Xx and drawl, diay, 
drole, are akin.] To pull; to haul, to 
w along thc und y main force; to 
aoe along slowly or heavily, as anything 
ensome or — * hence, to pass 
in pain or with difliculty; to search (a 
—— pond, £c.) with a net, hooked instru- 
— for ed persons, &c.— To 
to draw or trail it along 

DEM when it will not hold: said 
a ship.—v.i. drawn along or trail on 
the ground, Kë a dress oras an anchor that 
un hold; to move or p 


See dran Ge — 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mē, met, her; 


Drowsy; heavy; 


Fr. douzaine, from douse, 


| 


i 


to live in a state | 
ness; to be dull or half asleop.— | 

To pass or spend in drowsiness; to | 
Tanke dull; to stupefy. —n. A light sleep; | 


pine, pin; 
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horses, uncovered and seated round the 
sides; an apparatus for retarding or stop- 
ping the rotation of one wheel, or of sev- 
eral wheels of a vehicle, in descending 
hills, slopes, &c.; 1 person or thing form- 
ing an obstacle’ to one’s progress or pro- 
sperity; slow and difficult motion.—Drag- 
net, n. "A net to be drawn on the bottom of 

a river or pond for taking fish. 

| Draggle, drag, v.t. — draggled, draypling. 

[Dim. from drag, or, as some think, a form 
of drabble.] To wet and dirty by drawing 
on dam y ground or mud, or on wet grass; 
to dalbe, — v.d o be drawn on the 

und; to — wet or dirty by being 
droen ou the mud or wet grass,—Dragglc- 
tail n. A slut.—Draggle-tailed, a. Un- 
tidy; ; sluttish. 

Dragoman, drag’ö-man, n, pl. Dragomans, 
[Sp. drugoman, from Ar. tarjumän, an in- 
terpreter, from tarjama, to interpret; 
Chal. targem, to interpret.) An interpreter 
and travellers’ guide or agent in Eastern 
countries; an inte preter . attached to an 
embassy or a consulate: a term iu general 
use in the Levant. 

Dragon, dragon, n. [Fr. dragon, from Ii. 
draco, Gr. drakón, from root drak or dcrk, 
"pe in derkomai, to see; Skr. darc, to see; 
so called from its fiery eyes.]_ A fabulous 
animal, conceived as a sort of winged cro- 
codile, with fiery eyes, crested head, and 
enormous claws, spouting fire, and often 
regarded as an embodiment of w atchiul- 
ness; n kind of small lizard, having an 
expansion of ei skin on each side, which 
forms a kind of wing, serving to sustain 
the animal when it leaps from branch to 
branch; a fiery, shooting meteor, or ima- 
ginary serpent (SAak.); a fierce, violent 
person, male or female; more generally 
now, a spiteful, watchful woman; a short 
carbine, €: arried by the original dragoons, 
having the representation of a drag on's 
head at the muzzle; a variety of carrier 
igeons.—Dragonet, draz'o-net, 1. A little 
dragon; a sm: all fish of the gohy family.— 

Dragon-fish, n. The dragonet. — Dragon- 
fly, n. The popular name of a family of 
insects, having large strongly reticulated 
wings, a large head with enorinous eyes, 
a MODE DOC and strong horny mandibles. 
— , drag’ onish, a. Pertaining 
to or like ^ "dragon. — Dragon's-blood, n. 

The popular name of the —— ated juice 
of various plants, used for colouring spirit 
and turpentine varnishes, for tooth-tinc- 
tures and powders, for staining marble, 
&c,—Dragon-shell n, A name given toa 
species of limpet. ' — Dragon- tree, n. An 
evergreen tree of the Canary Islands, one 
of the plants that produce dragon *'s-blood. 

Dragoon, dra-gün’, n. [From dragon, the 
carbine carried by the original dragoons 
raised by Marshal Brissac in 1660, on the 
muzzle of which, from the old fable that 
the dragon spouts fire, the head of the 
monster was worked. ] Originally a soldier 
serving both on foot and horseback; now 
acavalry soldier, there being in the Lritish 
army heavy and light dragoons, now nearly 
alike in weight of men, horses, and ap- 

wintments.—v.t. To harass with or aban- 
on to the rage of soldicrs; to harass; to 

persecute; to compel to submit by v iolent 
measures. —Dragonade, Dragoonade,drag- 
dra-g)nád, n. A persecution of 

Protestants in the reign of. ueis 

» from dragoons generally leading 
the persecuting force; a military attack 
upon civilians. 

Drain, drán, v.t. [Probably from A. Sax. 
drehnigean, to strain, and allied to drag.] 
To cause to through some porous sub- 
stance; to filter; to exhaust : any body of a 
liquid; to exhaust (land) of excessive mois- 
ture hy causing it to flow off in channels; 
to exhaust; to deprive by drawing off gra- 

ly ito drain a country of men). —v.t. To 
flow [^ gradually; to be emptied or de- 
prived of liquor ty flowing or dropping. 

n. e act = draining or —— 

of —— G drawing off; gra nal or 

continuous out ow or withdrawal; achan- 

nel through which water or other liquid 
flows off; a trench or ditch to convey 
water from wet land; a water-course; it 
sewer; pl. the grain from the mash-tub.— 


nöte, not, müve; tbe, tub, bull; 
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Drainable, dri‘na-bl,a. Capable of being 
drained.—Drainage, 'dra'náj, n. drain- 
ing; a gradual flowing olf of any liquid; the 
system of drains and other works 
which any town, surface, and the like, 
freed from water; the mode in which the 
waters of a country pass off by its streams 
and rivers; the water carried away from 
a district by natural or other channels.— 
Drainer, drä’ner, n. One who or that 
which drains; one who constructs chan- 
nels for draining land; cookery, a perfora- 
ted plate for letting tluids esc; ape —Drain- 
tile, Draining-tile, n. A hollow tile em- 
loy ed in the formation of drains.—D. 

rap, n. A contrivance to prevent the 
escape of foul air from drains, but to 
allow the passage of water into them. 

Drake, dråk, n, (Contr from a form ened- 
rice, endrake (Icel. andrıka, O.11.G, an- 
trecho, anti icho), a hypothetical masculine 
of A. Sux. cn d. a duck, the termination 
ric, be ing the sume as that in bishopric, 
and akin to Goth. reiks, ruling, G, reich, 
empire, Ened is cog. with L. anaa, anda- 
tis, a duck.) The male of the duck kiud; 
n species of fly used as bait in angling. 

Dram, dram, n. [Contr. from drachma.) 

Apothecaries weight, a weight of thecighth 
part of an ounce, or 60 grains; avoinlu- 
poia weight, the sixteenth part of anounce 
as much spirituous liquor as is drunk al 
once. Dram-shop,n. A shop where spirits 
are sold in small qui mtities, 

| Drama, dra^ma,z. (Gr. drama, from draó, 
to do, to act.] A poein or composition re- 
presenting a picture of human ^X and 
accommodated to action, generally de- 
signed to be spoken in character and re- 
presented on the stage; a series of real 
events invested with dramatic unity and 
interest; dramatic composition or litera- 
ture: dramaticrepresentation and all that 
is connected with it.—Dramatic, Drama- 
tical, dra-matik, dra-mat'i-kal, a. Of or 
pertaining to the drama or plays repre- 
rented on the stage; — to or in 
the form of a drama; theatrical; charac- 
terized by the force and fidelity appropri- 
nte to the drama (a dramatic description). 
—Dramatically, dra-mat'i-kal-li, adv. In 
the manner of the drama; vividly and 
strikingly. — Urge dram’a-tist, 1. 
The nuthor of a dramatic ; composition; a. 
writer of plays, — Dramatizable, dram'a- 
ti-za-bl, ee, Capable of being dramatized. 
—Dramatize, dram’a-tiz, v.t,—dramatized 
dramatizing. To compose in the form of 
the drama; to adapt to the form of a play. 
—Dramaturgy, dram’a-ter-ji,n. [Gr. dra- 
matourgia dramatic c omposition—drama, 
and ergon, work.) The science which 
treats of the rules of composing — 
and ropres senting them on the sta 
Dramaturgic, dram-a-terjik, a, Pe 

ing to dramaturgy; theatrical; NS. 

real, — Dramaturgist, dram-a-térjist, e 

One skilled in dramaturgy. 


rank, pret. of drink. 

Drape, drip, v.t.—draped, draping. (Fr. 
draper, todrape, from drap, cloth. Dear] 

o cover or invest with clothing or cloth; 

to dispose drapery about for use or orna- 
ment.—Draper, drü'pér, n. [Fr. dra r] 
One who sells cloths; n dealer in clo 
—— dra" per-id, a. Furnish 
drapery.—Drapery, dra‘per-t, n. (Ex dy ra- 
perie.) "The occupation o a draper; fabrics 


of wool or linen; the clothes or hangings 

with which any ob * — or hung. 

rastikos, from 

with strength 
“flicacious.—n. 


[From draw, drag] 
The act of drawing; the capacity of being 
drawn (a cart or DORE of casy drougMi 
tho BE ing of anor nto HM Ae mouth 
mat; the act of drinking; 
of liquor drunk at once; eis nct d deline- 
ating, or that which is delineated; 2.1 
presentation by lines; a dravas or tie 
sketch; an outline; a swee ng of 
water for fish with a net; t that hich 
sweeping with a net (a Wë 
a MEME the ( cutis a 
ont a ship, or the depth a 
water, especially when Inden; a current of 


Drastic, dras'ti 
draoó, to do,to act. T SE 
or violence; powerful; e 
strong purgative. 

Draught, draft, 2. 


taken by 


oil, pound; ü, Se. abume—the Fr. Y 


of water necessary to. : 


Oy a ene T 
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"a a a Haa 


air moving through an inclosed or con- 
fined space, as through a room or up a 
chimney; pl. a game resembling chess 
played on a board divided into sixty-four 
checkered squares. — Oa draught, drawn 
or to be had directly from the cask, as ale, 
porter, &c.—v.t. To draw out; to sketch 
roughly; to draft.—«a. Used for drawing; 
drawn from the barrel or other receptacle 
in which itis kept (draught ale). —Draught- 
bar, n. A bar to which the traces are 
attached in harnessing horses for draught 

need a swing-tree or swinglo-tree.— 


raught-board, n. <A checkered board 
for playing draughts. — Draught-com- 
passes, n. pl. Compasses with movable 


points used for drawing the finer lines in 
mechanical drawings, as plans, &c, — 
Draughtsman, draítsman,n. Aman who 
draws plans or designs, or one who is 
skilled in such drawings.—Draughtsman- 
ship, drafts’man-ship, n. The office or 
work of adraughtsmiun,—Draughty, draf- 
ti, a. Of or pertaining to draughts of air; 
exposed to draughts, 
Drave, dráv, old and poetical pret. of 
drive. ma . 
Dravidian, dra-vid'i-an, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Dravida, the name of an old pro- 
vince of India; applicd toadistinct family 
of tongues spoken in South India, Ceylon, 


Os 
Draw, dra, v.t.—drew (dri), drawn (dran), 
drawing. [A softened form of drag (which 
ece).] To pull along after one; to haul; 
to cause to advance by force applied in 
front of the thing moved or at the fore 
end; to pull out; to unsheath; to bring 
out from some receptacle (to draw water); 
to let run out; to extract (blood, wine); to 
attract; to cause to move or tend toward; 
to allure; to lead by persuasion or moral 
influence; to lead, as a motive; to induce 
to move; to inhale; to take into the lungs; 
to pull more closely together, or apart (to 
draw a curtain); to lengthen; to extend in 
length; to form by extension (to draw 
wire); to form (a linc) between two points; 
to represent by lines drawn on a plain 
surface; to form a picture or image; to 
describe in words or to represent in fancy; 
to derive, deduce, have, or receive from 
some source; to receive from customers 
or patrons; to receive or take (to draw 
money from a bank); to extort; to force 
out (groans, tears); to write in due form; 
to form in writing; to take out of a box 
or wheel, as tickets 1n a lottery; to re- 
ceive or gain by such drawing; to re- 
quire (so many feet of water) for tont- 
ing; to bend (o draw the bow); to evis- 
cerate; to finish, as a game, battle, £c., so 
as neither party can claim the victory. 
—To draw a badger, fox, &c., to drag or 
force it from its cover. — 7o draw in, 
to contract; to pull back; to collect or 
bring together; to entice, or inveizle.— 
To draw off, to draw,away; to withdraw; 
to abstract ithe mind); to draw or take 
from; to cause to tlow from. — To draw 
on, to allure; to entice; to occasion; to 
cause, — To draw over, to persuade or in- 
duce to revolt from an opposing party, 
and to join one's own party. — To draw 
out, to lengthen; to extend; to compose 


or form in writing; to cause to issue | Dray, drài,z. 


| 
| 








| 














forth; to elicit, by questioning or ad- | 


dress; to canse to be declared; to call 
forth.—To draw together, to collect or be 
collected.—To draw up, to raise; to lift; 
to form in order of battle; to array; to 
compose in due form, 
form in writing.—v.t. 

strength in drawing; to act or have in- 
fluence, as a weight; to shrink; to con- 
tract; to advance; to approach; to resort 
or betake one's self to; to unsheathe a 
sword; to uso or practice the art of deline- 
ating figures; to form a picture; to make 
adraft or written demand for payment 
of a sum of money upon a person.—To 
draw back, to retire; to move back; to 
withdraw.—7o draw near or nigh, to ap- 
proach; to come near.—To draw off, to 
retire; to retreat. — To draw on, to ad- 
vance; to approach.— Zo draw up, to form 
themselves in regular order (as troops); to 
assume a certain order or arrangement; 


as a writing; to | man,» A man who attends a dray. 
To pull; to exert | Dread, dred, n. [A. 


to stop a horse by pulling the reins. — n. 
The act of drawinz; the lot or chance 
drawn; a drawn game.—Drawable, dra'a- 
bl, a. Capable of being drawn.—Draw- 
back, dra'bak, n. What detracts from 
pron or pleasure; a discouragement or 
indrance; a disadvantage; a certain a- 
mount of duties or customs dues paid 
back or remitted, us duty on spirits when 
they nre sent abroad.—Draw-bolt, n, 4 
coupling-pin. — Drawbridge, dra’ brij, n. 
A bridge which may be drawn up or let 
down or opened or shut horizontally, to 
admit or hindercommunication, as before 
the gate of a town or castle, or over a 
navigable river,—Draw-cut, n. A single 
cut with a knife in a plant, &c.—Drawee, 
dra-@, n. The person on whom an order 
or bill of exchange is drawn.—Drawer, 
dra'ér, n. One who draws or pulls; one 
who takes water from a well; one who 
draws liquor from a cask; a waiter (Shak.); 
one who draws a bill of exchange or au 
order for the payment of money; a sliding 
box ina table, desk, &c., which is drawn 
out at pleasure; one of a set of such boxes 
in a case or bureau; pl. an under garment 
worn on the legs and lower part of the 
body by both sexes. Cnest.—Draw-gate, 
n. The valve of a sluico.—Draw-gear, n. 
A harness adapted for draught-horees; the 
apparatus or parts by which railway car- 
rhiges are coupled together, &c.—Drawing, 
dra'ing,n. The act of one who draws; the 
representation or delineation of an object 
on n plain surface, by means of lines and 
shades, as with a pencil, crayon, pen, &c.; 
the amount of money taken for sales in a 
shop or other trading establishment. — 
Drawing-board, n. A boardon which paper 
is stretched for drawing on or for painting 
in water-colours, &c.—Drawing-master, n. 
One who teaches the art of drawing.— 
Drawing-paper, 1. A large-sized variety 
of stout paper, used for making drawings 
on.--Drawing-pen, n. A pen used in 
drawing lines. — Drawing -pencil, n. A 
black-lead pencil used in drawing —Draw- 
ing-room, n. [For witdidrawing-room, a 

.room to which the company withdraws 
from the dining-room.] A room in a 
house appropriated for the reception of 
company; a room in which distinguished 
personages hold levees, or private persons 
receive parties; the formal reception of 
evening company nta royal court.—Drawn, 
dran, p. and a. Pulled, hauled, allured; 
unsheathed; extended; delincated, &c.; 
not decided, from both. —— having 
equal advantage and neither a victory (a 
drawn battle) — Draw-net, n. A net for 
catching bi s.—Draw-plate, n. A stout 
plate of steel, pierced with a graduated 
series of conical holes, for drawing wire 
throuch in order to reduce and clongate 
it. —Draw-well, n. A deep well, from 
which water is drawn by a long cord or 
pole and a bucket. 

Drawl, dral, pt, [A dim. form from draw 
or drag. Dmac.] To utter or pronounce 
in a slow lengthened tone; to while away 
in an indolent manner. — v.i. To spea 
with slow utterance,— 9. A lengthened 
utterance of the voice.—Drawlingly, dry- 
ling-li, adv. Ina drawling manner. 

lA. Sax. droe, from dragan. 
Drac, Draw.) A low cart or carriage on 
heavy wheels, such as thoso used by brew- 

ers, — Drayage, dräai, n. The use of a 

dray; charge for the use of a dray.—Dray- 

horse, n. A horse used in a dray.—Dray- 


Sax. dracdan, on-drae- 
dan, to fear.) Great fear or apprehension 
of evil or danger; terror; awe; fear united 
with respect; the caure of fear; the per- 
son or the thing dreaded (O.T.).—a. Ex- 
citing great fear or apprehension; terrible; 
frightful; awful; venerable in the highest 
degree.—v.t. To fear in a great degree.— 
v.t. To be in great fear.—Dreader, dred'ér, 
"n. One that dreads.—Dreadful, dred'ful, 
a. Impressing dread or great fear; ter- 
rible; formidable; awful; venerable. n. 
A print chiefly devoted to the narration 
of stories of criminal life, frightful acci- 
dents, &c, [Colloq.] — Dre y, dred'- 
fyl-li, adv. Ina manner to be dreaded.— 












































Dreary, dréri, a. LA. Sax. dredrig, bloody, 


Dredge, drej, n. 





Dreadfulness, dred'ful-nes, n. The ty 
of being dreadful.—Dreadless, a. 
Free from fear ordread; undaunted; intro- 
d.—Dreadlessness, dred’les-nes,n. Fear- 
esencës; undauntedness. — Dreadno 
dred’nat,n. A person that fears nothing; 
a n orem NE ile, uscd for 
warm clothing or cep otf rain; a 
ment made of such cloth. e 


Dream, drem, n. [A. Sax. dredm, joy, me- 


lody; O. Fris. dram, D. droom, G. irau 
O. Sax. dróm, dream.] The thought pe 
series of thoughts of a person in sleep; 
Serip. impressions on the minds of sleep- 
ing persons made by divine agency; a 
matter which has only an Imaginary real- 
ity; a —— scheme or conceit; a vain 
fancy; an unfounded suspicion. — v.i. — 
dreamed or dreamt idremti, drea . To 
have ideas or images in the mind in the 
state of sleep: with of before a noun; to 
think; to imagine; to think idly.—v.£. To 
see in a dream.— 7o dream away, to 

in reverie or inaction; to spend idly. 

Dreamer, dré‘mér, n. One who dreams; a 

visionary; one who forms or entertains 

vain schemes.—Dreamery, dré'mér-i, n. A 

habit of drean zur or musing.—D. 

dram’ful, a. Full of dreams. [7ean.]— 

Dreaminess, dré^mi-nes, n. State of being 

dreamy.—Dr and, drém'land, n. The 

land of dreams; the region of fancy or im- 

agination; the region of reverie.— 

less, dröm’les, a. Free from dreams,— 

Dreamlessly, drómles-li, adv. Ina dream- 

less manncr.—Dreamy, dremi, a. Full of 

dreams; nssociated with dreams; giving 
rise to dreams; dream-like. 

sad, sorrowiul, dreér, blood, from d n 

(Goth, driusan), to fall, with common con- 

version of a into r; akin to G. traurig, sad, 

trauern, to ınourn,] Dismal; gloomy; 
waste and desolate; distressing; oppres- 
sively ınonotonous,—Drear, drér, a. Dis- 
mal; iloomy with solitude.—Drearily,dre- 
ri-li,adv, Gloomily; dismally.—Dreariness, 
dréri-nes, n. The state ot being dreary. 

—Drearisomo,i dré'ri-sum,a. Very dreüry. 

[From the stem of drag, 

the g being softened as in bridge, from 

older bríg.] A drag-net for taking oysters, 

&c.; an apparatus for bringing up shells, 
plants, and other objects from the bottom 
of the sea for scientific investigation; a 
machine for clearing the beds of canals, 
rivers. harbours, &c.—v.t.—dredged, dredg- 
ing. To take, catch, or gather with a 
dredge; ol tomora sand, e SEN 

16 use of a dredge. —Dre s drey ‚N. 

One who or that which dredges.—Dredg- 
ing-machins, Dredging-vessel, n. A mai- 
chine used to take up mud or gravel from 
the bottom of rivers, docks, 

Dredge, árej, n. (Fr. dragée, mixed pro- 
vender vor horses and cattle; It. £reggé«, 
from Gr. tragémata, dried fruits.] A mix- 
SCH — ES barley ES ine er.—v.f. 
To sprinkle flour on roast meat.—Dredge- 
box] Dredging-box, Dredger, drej'er, n. A 
utensil for scattering flour on meats when 
roasting 

Dregs dregz, n. pl. [Icel.dregg, Sw. drägg, 
E pun ana 
drain —the dregs being wha’ 
the liquor is drained off.] The sediment 
of liquors; Ices; unds; feculence; any 
forvizgn matter of liquors that subsides to 
the bottom of a vessel; dross; sweepings; 
refuse; hence, the most vile and worthless 
among men. Dreg, in the singular, is 
found in Spenser and Shakespeare one 
ness, dreg'i-nes, n. State of being dreggy. 
c Dreggy. Drezgish, dreg'i, orog ish, a. 

mog dre cons 


Cont: or lees; sting of 
dregs; foul; muddy; feculent. 
Drench, drensh, v.t. [A. Sax. drencan, dren- 


drink, to drench, from 
— 54 arini Ac), ER Mee ae 
oughly; to soak; aturate; to purge 
violently (an animal) with medicine. —n. 
LA. Sax. dreae, a draught.) A draught; a 
dose of medicine for a beast, as a horse.— 
Drencher, dren'shér,n. One who drenches. 

Dress, dres, 1.t.—dreazed or drest, dreasing. 
(Fr. dresser, to make right, pare, from 
a L.L. verb directiare, drictiare, to make 
straight, from L. directus, straight. DI- 


cean, to give to 





ch,chuin; ch, Sc. lochi g, go; j,job; ù, Fr.tun; ng,sing; Tu, hen; th, hin; w,wig; wh,whig; zh, aere, 


by icebergs 





DREW 


To make straight or in a straight 
lins. r roops); to put to rights; to jut in 
good order; to till or cultivate; to treat 
a wound or sore) with remedies or cura- 
ive appliances; to prepare, in a general 
sense; to make suitable or fit for some- 
thing (leather, a lamp, £e.); to put clothes 
on; to invest with garments; to adorn; to 
deck.—To dreas up or out, to clothe cla: 
borately, pompously, or elegantly. — v.i. 
Milit. to arrange one's self in pro A posi- 
tion in a line; to clothe one's self; to put 
on garments, —7. Clothes, garments, or 
apparel; collectively, a suit of clothes; a 
costume; a lady's gown.—Dress-circle, n. 


A portion of a theatre, concert-room, or 


other place of entertainment. set apart 
for spectators or an audience in evening 
dress. — Dress-coat, m. A coat with 
narrow pointed tails; a swallow- tailed 
coat, cw the coat in which gentlemen 
go to full-dress parties, operas, «e. — 
Dresser, dres'ér, n. One who dresses; one 
employed in preparing, trimming, or ad- 
justing anything; a hospital assistant, 
Rhone otlice is to dress wounds, ulcers, 
Fr. dressoir.] A table or bench on 
whic meat and other things are dressed 
prepared for use; a kind of low cup- 
board for dishes and cooking utensils.— 
Dressing, dresing, n. The act of one who 
dresses; what is used to dress; an applica- 
tion to a wound or sore; manure spread 
over land; gum starch, paste, and the 
like, nsed in stiffening or preparing silk, 
linen, and other fabrics; cookery, the stuff- 
ing of fowls, pigs, &c., or the unctuous in- 
ents tocomplete a salad; arch. mould- 
ngs round doors, windows, and other 
LU on an elev: A -—Dressing-case, 
A box containin uisites for the 
toilet, such as combs, brushes, &c.—Drezs- 
. ing-gown,n. A light Soen or wide and 
flowing coat worn by a person w hile dress- 
ing, in the study, &c. — Dressing-room, n. 
An apartment appropriated for dressing 
the person.—Dressing-table, n. A table 
provided with conveniences for the toilet; 
a toilet-table.—Dressmaker, dres’ inik-¢r, 
n. A maker of ladies’ dresses, — Dressy, 
dresi,a. Very attentive to dress; wearing 
rich or showy dresses. [Colloq.] 
Drew, dro, Pres of draw. 
A squirrel's nest. 


drá, n 
Dribble, dr drib'l EL —dribbled, dribbling. 


A dim. from drip, and properly dripple.] 

o ET out or ae fall «M drops.—v.i. To 

fail in drops or small particles, or in a 

on of drops.—Dribblet, Drib- 

riblet, n. One of a number of ‘small 

pi aS or parts; a small sum doled out as 
one of a series. 


Drier, dri’ SE n. Under Dny. 
Drift, drif 


t. n. [From drive: A. Sax. drifan 
-Icel. drift. a mori: Dan. drift, 
impulse, drove; D. drift, drovc, course. 
Drive, and comp. rive, rift; ahrire, shrift; 

drove or flock t; a heap 
of matter driven together by the wind or 
water (a snow-drift; a driving or impulse; 

overbearing power or influence; course o 
anything; tendency; aim (the drift of 
one’s remarks); intention; desizn; pur- 
poze; & oeo in South Africa for a ford; 

mining, n passage cut between shaft an 

shaft y naut. the distance which a vessel 


drives through wind or current when 
pnp to or hove-to during a gale; mol. 


and * Mg have been conveyed 
d glaciers and deposited 
zt le su bmerged. — Drift 


CE To accumulate in hea aps by the force 


1eaps; to float 


‘To drive into e Drifted by wind 


Wu 


EE pon oie an] toin fala dee, to run, A spectet E Same as 


T, für, fat, fall; me, met, her; 


— — — 


pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; 
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Guf-weal.—Drift-wood, n. Ms drifted 

or Hoated by water. — Drift y, drifti, a. 
Forming or characterized by Yirifts, espe- 
cially of snow 

rill, dril, v.t. [From D. drillen, to bore, 
to drill soldiers; G. drillen, to bore; from 
fame root as through. thrill, -tril in nostril. 
Le the agricultural sense, however, per- 
ips of diferent origin. H To pierce or per- 
forate by turning a “sharp-pointed instru- 
ment of. a particular form; to bore and 
make a hole by turning an instrument; 
agri. to sow in rows, drills, or channels; 
to teach and train soldiers or others to 
their duty by frequent exercises; hence, 
to teach by: re peated exercise or repetition 
of acts.—v.i. To go through the exercises 
prescribed torecruits, . &c.—n. A pointed in- 
strument used for boring holes, particular- 
ly in metals and other hard substances; 
the act of training soldiers, &c., to their 
duty, or the exercises by which "they nre 
trained; agri. a row of seeds deposited in 
the earth, or the trench or channel in 
which the seed is deposited; alsoa machine | 
for sowing seeds in rows. —Drill-barrow, 
n. Agri. an implement for forming drills, 
sowing the seed, and covering it with | 
earth. — Drill-bow, n. A sm: all bow, the 
string of which is used for rapidly turning 
a drill.—Drill-harrow, n. A sma l harrow 
employ ed in drill - husbandry. — Drill- 

lough, n. A plough for rowing grain in 
ill is. — Drill-press, Drilling- machine, n. 
A machine armed with one or more drills 
for boring holes in metal.—Drill-sergeant, 
n. Ase rzeant who drills soldiera. 

Drill, Drilling, dril, dril'ing, n. [G. drillich, 
from drei, three, a fabric in which the 
threads are divided in a threefold way.] 
A kind of coarse linen or cotton cloth, 

Drily. Under Duy. 

Drink, dringk, v.1.—drank or drunk (pret.), 
drunk or drunken (pp.). LA. Sax. drincan- 
D. drinken, Icel. drekka, G. trinken, Goth. 
drigkan, to drink. Hence drench and 
drown.) To swallow liquor, for quenching 
thirst or other purpose; especially, to take 
intoxicating liquor; to be intemperate in 
the use of intoxicating liquors; to be an 
habitual drunkard.—7'o drink to, to salute 
in drinking; to drink in honour of; to wish 
well to, in taking the cup.— To drink deep, 
to drink a deep draught; to indulge in 
liquor to excess.—v.t. To swallow (liquids); 
to imbibe; to suck in; to absorb; to take 
in through the senses (to drink delight); 
to inhale.—To drink down, to take away 
thought or consideration of (care, &c.) by 
drinking.—To drink of, to drink the whole 
at a draught. — To drink in, to absorb; to 
take or receive into. — To drink up, to 
drink the whole.—To drink the health, or 
to the health of, to drink while expressing 
good wishes for; to signify good-will to hy 
drinking; to pledge. —n. Liquor to be 
swallowed ; a draught of liquor; intoxi- 
eating liquors. —In drink, drunk; tipsy.— 

rinkable, dring’ka-bl, a. Fit or suitable 
for drink; potable.—n. A liquor that ma y 
be drunk. — Drinkableness, dring’ ka-b 

nes, n. — Drinker, dring'kér, n. 
drinks, partieulariy. one who practises 
drinking spirituous —— to Excess; n 
drunkard.—Drinking, dring'king, a. Con- 
nected with the use of intoxicating liquors. 
—Drinking-bout, ». A convivial revel; a 
set-to nt drinking.—Drinking-fountain, n. 
A public fountain fors for sup applying. water to 
quench thirst.—Drinking-horn, n. A cup 
or goblet made of horn. ~Drinking-song, n. 
A song in praise of Sunline MU a baccha- 
nalian song. — Drink-money, n. Money 
given to buy liquor for drink. — Drink- 
offering,n. A Jewishoffering of wine, &c. 

Drip, drip, v.i.—dripped, dripping. [A. Sax. 
drypan, to dup; to drop = Jan. dryppe, 
Icel. drjúpa, D. druipen, G. triefen. Akin 

drop. ] To fail in drops; to have any liquid 
falling from it in drops.—v.t. To let fall 

in drops.—n. A falling or letting fall in 
drops; a dripping; that which falls in 
dro CH Gripping: or) melted fat co pene 
e roasting; ge of n roof; tho 
caveat arch. a Navas fint member of the 
cornice projectin FO a * GC off raters 
one. pping, driy'ing, n. e 

fat which falls from meat in 


tübe, tub, bull; 





One wh o 


roasting.— 


Drive, driv, 


DROMEDARY 
Drip-stone, n. Arch. a projecting mould- 
ing or cornice over doorways, windows, &c., 


to throw olf the rain. 
v.t—drove (formerly drave); 
driven, driving. LA, Sax, drifan= Goth. 
dreiban, D. drijven, Dan. drive, G. trci 
to drive, to urge or carry on, Drift an 
drove are derivatives] To impel or urge 
forward by force; to force or move by 
physical means; to propel; to compel or 
EN vo hy other means than absolute physi: 
force, or by means that compel 
vill; to constrain; to press or carry toa 
Tent length (an argument); to chase or 
funt; to kcep horses orotheranimals mov- 
ing onward while directing their course; 
to guide or regulate the course of the 
carriage drawn by them; to guide or regu- 
late a machine; to convey in a carriage or 
other vehicle; to carry on, prosecute, en- 
gage in (a trade, a bi gain); mining, to 
dig horizontally; to cut à horizontal gal- 
lery or tunnel.—v.i. To be forced along or 
impelled (a ship drives before the wind); 
to rush and press with violence (a storm 
drives against the house); to go in a car- 
ringe; to travel in a vehicle drawn by 
horses or other anim: ils; to aim or ten 
to aim a blow; to make a stroke.— To led 
drive, to aim a blow; to strike.—n, A 
journey or airing in a vchicle; a course on 
which carriages are driven; a road pre- 
pared for driving; a strong or sweeping 
low or impulsion, — Driver, dri'vér, m. 
One who orthat which drives; the person 
who drives a carriage; one w ho conductsa 
team; naut. n large fore-and-aft quadri- 
lateral sail, called also the Spanker, on the 
mizzen mast; mach. the main wheel by 
which motion is communicated to a train 
of wheels; a driving-wheel.—Driver-ant, 
"n. A singular species of ant in West 
Africa, so named from its driving before 
it almost every animal that comes in its 
way.—Driving, driving, p. and a, Having 
great force of impulse; rushing with force; 
communicating force or power, —Driving- 
shaft, n. A shaft from a driving-wheel 
communicating motion to a machine.— 
Driving.whecl, à. Mech, a wheel that com- 
municates motion to another or to others; 
the large wheel in a locomotive engine 
which is fixed upon the crank- axle or 
main-shaft, 
Drivel, driv'el, v.i.—drivelled, drivelling. 
[A modification of dribble, from root of 
drib.] To slaver: to let spittle drop or flow 
from the mouth, like a child, idiot, or 
dotard; to be weak or foolish; to dote.— 
n. Slaver; saliva flowing from the mouth; 
silly unmeaning talk; venseless twaddle. 
—Driveller, driv'el-ér,. One who drivels; 
an idiot; a fool, 
Drizzle, driz'l, v.i. — drizzled, drizzling. 
[A dim. from A. Sax. dreósan, Got 
driusan, to fall; like Prov. G. drieseln, to 
dizzle. DREARY. ] To rain in small drops; 
to fall from the clouds in very fine par- 
ticles.—v.t. To shed in small drops or 
ticles. —n. A small or fine rain; mizzle.— 
Drizzly, driz'li, a. Shedding small rain, 
or small particles of snow. 
Droger, Drogher, drö’ger, n. A small West 
Indian coasting craft, pe carrying g 
Droit, droit, n. [Fr., from L. directus.) 
Right; law; justice; a fiscal charge or 
duty. — Droits of po Mera perquisites 
attached to the office of admiral of Eng- 
and, or lord high-admiral. 
roll, drol, a. [Same word ns Fr. drôle, D. 
drol, G. droll, a thick, short person, a droll; 
Gnel. droll, a slow, awkward Wu A 
haps from Icel. and Sw. troll, a xm of 
imp or hobgoblin.) Odd; merry; facetious; 
comical; ludicrous; queers “faughabl —* Der 
ridiculous. —n. One' whose occupation 
ractice is to raise mirth by tricks; a 
ester; a buffoon; something exhibited to 
raise mirth or sport.—v.i. To jen; $0 play 
the buffoon. —Drollery, drd‘lér-i, n. 
quality of being droll; something done to 
raise mirth; sportive "tricks; 1 buffoonery; 
fun; comicalness; ‚humour.—Drollish, 
lish, a. Somewhat droll. 
Dromedary, drum'c-da-ri, m. 
darius, à dromedary, formed from Gr. 
dromaa, dromados, running, from stem of 
dramein, to run.] A species of 
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called also the Arabian camel, with one 
hump or protuberance on the back, in dis- 
tinction trom the Bactrian camel, which 
a8 two humps. 
rone, dron, n. [A. Sax. drán, the dronc- 
bee; L.G. and Dan. drone, Sw. dron, drunje, 
Ger. drohne, from the sound it makes; 
comp. humble-bee, G. hummel, and the 
verb Aum.| ‘he male of the honey-bee, 
an idler; asluggard; one who earns nothing 
by industry; a humming or low sound, or 
the instrument of humming; one of the 
largest tubes of the bagpipe, which emit 
n continued deep tone.—v.t,—droned, dron- 
ing. | Dan. drone, Sw. dröna, to drone; akin 
Goth. drunjus, a sound.] To give forth a 
low, heavy, dull sound; to hum, to snore; 
to make use of n dull monotonous tone; to 
live in idleness.—v.t. To read or speak in a 
dull, monotonous, droning manner,—Dro- 
nish, dró'nish, a. Like or pertaining toa 
drone; sluggish; lazy; inactivo; slow. — 
Dronishly, dro‘nish-li, adv. In a dronish 
manner. — Dronishness, dro'nish-nes, n.— 
Drony, dro ni, a. Like a drone; dronish, 
Droop, drip, v.i. [A form of drip, drop.] 
To sink or hang down; to bend downward, 
as from weakness or exhaustion; to lan- 
guish from grief or other cause; to fail or 
sink; to decline; to be dispirited; to come 
towards n close (Tenn ).—v.t, To let sink 
or hang down.—2. The act of drooping or 
of falling or hanging down; a drooping 
position or statc.—Drooper, dri per, n. One 
who or that which droops.— Droopingly, 
dró'ping-li, adv. In a drooping manner. 
[A. Sax. dropa, O. Sax. 
dropo, Icel. dropi, D. drop, G. tropfe, a 
drop; akin dribble, drip, droop.] A small 
vortion of any fluid in a s ‚herical form, 
alling or pendant, us if about to fall; a 
small portion of water falling in rain; 
what resembles or hangs in the form of a 
ornament, 2 


is suddenly dropped: also the distance 
all; the curtain which 


In drops, — D 


A machine worked by th isting 
of a weight raised vertionlio ne consistin 


Dropetin n. piae ge Stage in theatres.— 


y « [Former] 
—— ¿udropa, kr ned 
waten In any cavity of wae todo lection ol 
cellular tissue.—Dropsical, drop'si-kal, a. 





Drowse, drouz, v.i. — drowsed, drowsing. 


Diseased with dropsy; inclined to dropsy; 
resemblinz or partaking of the nature o 
dropsy.—Dropiscalness, drop’si-kal-nes, n. 
— Dropsied, drop’sid, a. Affected with 
dropsy; exhibiting an E inilation. 

Drosky, dros'ki, n. (Rus. drozhki.] A kind 
of light four-wheeled carriage used in 

Russia and Prussia. 

Drozometer, dro-som'et-ér, n. [Gr. drosos, 
dew, and metron, measure.) An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the quantity of dew 
that condenses on a body which has been 
exposed to the open air during the night. 

Dross, dros, n. (A. Sax. dros, drosn, from 
dreósan, to fall; D. droca, Icel. tros, rub- 
bish; Se, drush, dregs; Dan. drysse, to fall. 
Dreary.) The refuse or impurities of 
metals; zust; waste matter; refuse; any 
worthless matter separated from the bet- 
ter pes — Drossiness, drosi-nes, 1. The 

uality or state of being drossy.—Drossy, 
drosi, a., Like dross; pertaining to dross; 
full of or abounding with refuse matter; 
worthless; foul; impure. 

Drought, drout, n. (Contr. from A. Sax. 
drugath, drugoth, from drige, dryge, dry ; 
like D. droogte, from droog, dry, Dmnv.] 
Dry weather; want of rain; such a con- 
tinuance of dry weather as affects the 
crops; nridness; thirst; want of drink; 
scarcity; lack.—Droughtiness, drou'ti-nes, 
n. The state of being droughty.—Droughty, 
drou'ti, a. Characterized by drought or 
the absence of rain or moisture; arid; 
thirsty. — Drouth, drouth, ». Drought; 
aridity; dryness of the throat and mouth; 
thirst; want of drink. — Drouthiness, 
drou’thi-nes, n. — Drouthy, drou’thi, a. 
Devoid of moisture; droughty ; thirst y, 
especially for stronz drink. 

Drove, dröv, pret. of drive. 

Drove, dróv, n. LA. Sax. dráf, from drifan, 
to drive.) A number of animals, as oxen, 
sheep, or swine, driven in a body; a collec- 
tion of animals moving forward; a crowil 
of people in motion; n tlock.—Drover, dıö'- 
ver, n. One who drives cattle or sheep to 
market, or from one locality to another. 

Drown, droun, v.t. [From A. Sax. drunc- 
nian, to sink in water, to be drunk, from 
druncen, pp. of drincan, to drink; Dan. 
drukne, to drown.  Duisk, Drexcı.] To 
deprive of life by immersion in water or 
other fluid; to overtlow, overwhelm, or 
inundate; to putan end to, as if by drown- 
ing or overwhelming; to overpower (to 
drown care; to drown one's voice).—v.i. To 
be suffocated in water or other fluid; to 
perish in water, 


A. Sax. drüsan, drüsian, to be slow, to 
anguish; allied to dredsan, to fall, to 
droop; D. droosen, to doze, to slumber. 
Dreary.] ‘To sleep imperfectly or un- 
soundly; to slumber; to be heavy with 
sleepiness; to be heavy or dull.—v.t. To 
make heavy with sleep; to make dull or 
stupid.—n. A slight sleep: a doze; slumber. 
—Drowsily, drou'zi-li, adv. In a drowsy 
manner,—Drowsiness, drou'zi-nes, n. State 
of being drowsy.—Drowsy, drou'zi, a. In- 
clined to sleep; sleepy; heavy with sleepi- 
ness; lethargic: sluggish; stupid; dispos- 
ing to sleep; lulling. k 
Drub, drub, v.t.—drubbed, drubbing. [Prov. 
E. drab; akin to Icel, and Sw. drabba, to 
beat; G. treffen, to hit.] To beat with a 
stick; to thrash; to cudgel.—n. A blow 
with a stick or cudgel; a thump; a knock. 
—Drubber, drub'ér, n. One who drubs or 
batam Drong drub/ing, n. Acudgel- 
nz; a sound beating. ? 
Drudge, druj, v.i. — drudged, drudging. 
[Softened form of O.E. drugge, drug, to 
work laboriously; origin doubtful] To 
work hard; to labour in mean oflices; to 
labour with toil and fatigue.—n. One who 
labours hard in servile employments; a 
slave.—Drudgery, druj’er-i, n. I oble 
toil; hard work in servile occupations.— 
ru m druj’ing-li, adv. With la- 
bour and fatigue: laboriously. 
Drug, drug, n. [Fr. drogue; Pr. Sp. Pg. 
It. droga; all from D. droog, the same 
word as À. Sax. dryge, dry—because the 
ancient medicines were chiefly dried 
herbs] Any substance, vegetable, ani- 
mal, or mineral, used in the composition 


Drum, drum, 7. 









or preparation of medicines; com- 
modity that lies on hand or is not sale- 
able; an article of slow sale or in no de- 
mand in the market.—v.i.—drugged, drug- 
ging. To prescribe or administer drugs 
or medicines, — v.t. To mix with drugs; 
to introduce some narcotic into with the 
design of rendering the person who drinks 
the mixture insensible; to dose to excess 
with drugs or medicines; to administer 
narcotics to; to render insensible with a 
narcotic drug.—Druggist, druz'ist,n. One 
who deals in drugs; properly, one whose 
occupation is merely to buy and sell drugs, 
without compounding or pre tion. 

Drugget, drug’et, n. 1 t, 
of drogue, drug, trash. ` Duve, A cloth 
or thin stuff of wool, or of wool and thread, 
used for covering carpets, and also as an 
nrticle of clothing. 

Druid, dru'id, n. [Ir. and Gael. druidh, 
W. derwydd.] A priest or minister of re- 
ligion who superintended the affairs of 
religion and morality, and performed the 
oftice of judges among the ancient Celtic 
nations in Gaul, Britain, and Germany.— 
Druidess, dru'i-des, n. A female druid.— 
Druidic, Druidical, dru-id'ik, dryia tkati 
a. Pertaining to the druids.—Druidical 
stones, the name popularly given to I 
upright stones, found in various localit 
and sometimes forming circles, from an 
uncertain assumption that they were 
druidical places of worship. — D : 
dru'i-dish, a. Pertaining to or like druids. 
—Druidism, dru'i-dizm, n. The doctrines, 
rites, and ceremonies of the druids, 

n [Probably, like drone, a 
word of imitative origin; Dan. tromme, G 
trommel, a drum, Dan, drum, a booming 
sound; Goth, drunjus, a sound.) An in- 
strument of music commonly in the form 
of a hollow cylinder, covered at the ends 
with vellum, the ends being beaten with 
sticks to produce the sound; à mechanical 
contrivance resembling a drum iu shape, 
and used in connection with machinery 

of various kinds, &c.; the tympanum or 
barrel of the ear; a quantity packed in the 

form of a drum; a round box containing 

fizs; a tea before dinner; a kettle-drum; à 

name formerly given to a fashionable and 

crowded evening party; 4 storm-drum.— 

v.i, —-drummed, drumming. To beat a 

drum; to beat with rapid movements of 

the fingers; to beat with a rapid succes- 
sion of strokes; to throb; to resound dully. 

v.t. To perform on a drum; to expel with 

beat of drum (he was drummed out of the 

regiment); to summon by beat of drum; to 
din.—To drum. up, to assemble or 


gether by beat of drum.—Drum . Te 
The head or top of a drum; a variety of 
cabbage having a large, rounded, or flat- 


tened head.— Drumhead court-martial, a 

court-martial called suddenly on the field. 

—Drum-major,n. 'Thochief or first drum- 

mer of a regiment.—Drummer, drum'ér, 

n. One who drums; one whose office is to 

beat the drum.—Drum-stick,n. The stick 
with which a drum is beaten; what re- 
sembles a drum-stick, as the upper joint 
of the lez of a turkey. 

Drunk, drungk, a. [From drunken. Dnrxx.] 
Intoxicated; inebriated; overcome, stupe- 
fiel, or frenzied by alcoholic liquor.— 
Drunkard, drung’kérd, n. One given to 
an excessive use of strong liquor; a person 
who habitually or frequently is drunk.— 

en, drung’ken,a. [Part. of drink, 
but now used chiefly as an adjective.] In- 
toxicated; drunk; given to drunkenness; 
proceeding from intoxication ; done in a 
ware ot drankennee [a dry n guare A 

run ; run -li, 

drunken manner. Shak.)—Drunkenness, 
drunz'ken-nes, n. The state of being 
drunk; the habit of indulging in intoxica- 
tion; intoxication; inebriety. 

Drupe, drúp, n. [Fr. drupe, L. drupa, Gr. 
dryppa, an over-ri olive.] Bot.a s 

fruit, such as the cherry or plum; a fruit . 

in which the outer part is fleshy while the 

inpet arden aparecia dry shes 
th a kernel.— n 'shus, 

a. Producing drupes; pertaining to den 

or consisting of uva Drupal. drj bell 

n. Bot. a little drupe. 
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Drusre, drús, n. [G.druse, a gland.) A 
cavity in a rock u mineral havinz i in- 





terior surface studded with crystals. — 
Pertaining to a druse; 
having the surface composed of very small 
Apt eth crystals nearly equal in size. 
ry, "nn rige, dria iD. 
droog, G. trocken), dry, whence dryan, dri- 
Drought and drug are deriva- 
vos.) Destitute of moisture; free from 
water or wetness; free from juice, sap, or 
aqueous matter; not moist; arid; not giv- 
ing milk; thirsty; craving drink; barren; 
aune; Plain; unembellished; destitute of 
terest; quietly sarcastic; caustic; dis- 
couraging; expressive of a dezree of dis- 
pleasure; cold and not friendly (a dry re- 
ception).— Dry goods, cloths, stuils, silks, 
Ae, in Jistinction from 
groccries,— Dry steam, superheated steam. 
—Dry stone walls, walls built of stone 
1 i thoso in 
which no sweetness is perceptible.—r.t.— 
i To make dry; to free from 
water or from moisture of any kind; to de- 
siccate; to expose in order to evaporation 
of moisture; to deprive of natural juice, 
Kap, Or greenness,— 70 dry up, to deprive 
wholly of water; to scorch or parch with 
thirst.—r.i. To grow dry; to lose moisture; 
to become free from moisture or juice; to 
—S wholly: sometimes with up.— 


Drusy, dro'si, a. 


LA. Sax. drupe, 
n, to dry. 


laces, ribbons, 


without mortar. — Dry wines 


dried, drying. 


er, Drier, driér, x. One who or that 
which dries or makes dry; a desiccative; 
specifically 2 preparation to increase the 
hardening and drying properties of paint. 
—D ‚driing,a. Adapted to exhaust 
moisture; having the quality of rapidly 
becoming and hard.—Dryly, Drily, 
dri'li, ade, Without moisture; coldly; 
rigidly; without affection; severely; sar- 
castically; barrenly; without embellish- 
ment; without anything to enliven, en- 
rich, or entertain.—Dryness, dri’nes, m. 
The state or quality of being dry.—Dry- 
peat dri’bet, v.t. To beat severely. 
[Shak.}—Dryfoot, dri'fut, adv. Pursuing 
game by the scent.—D 


measure for dry goods, y quarters, bus^i- 
els pecks, &c.—Dry-nurze, ». A nurse 
whoattends and feeds a child without the 
t; one who stands to another iu à 
somewhat similar relationship to that of 
n dry-nurse; milit. slang, an inferior otlicer 
who instructs his superior in his duties.— 
v.t. To act as dry-nuree to; to feed. attend, 
and bring up without the breast.—Dry- 
pile, n. A form of the ordinary voltuic 
pile, in which the liqual is replaced by 
some hygrometric subsance, as paper 
which has been moistened with sugar and 
water and allowed to dry.—Dry-point, n. 
A sharp etching needle, uscd to cut fine 
lines in copper without the plate being 
covered with etching-ground er the lines 
bit in by acid.—Dry-rot, drirot, n. A 
well-known discase affecting timber, oc- 
casioned by various species of fungi, the 
mycelium of which penctrates the timber, 
destroying it. — D ter, dri'sal-tér, n. 
Formerly, a dealer in salted or dry meats, 
ickles, sauces, &c,, but now a dealer in 
stuffs, chemical products, &c.—Dry- 
saltery, dri'sal-ter-j,n. The articles kept 
by a drysalter; the business of a drysalter. 
, adv. Without wetting the 
feet.—Dry-stone, a. A term applied tou 
wall not cemented with mortar. 


Dryad,driad,n. (Gr. dryaz,dryados, from 


TYR, m Ks a peed My A ‘rea or 
of the woods; à nymph sup 
Bree cr cl po 
t ents of petri o y 
in which the stencrure of the wood is re- 


LY , dualis, from duo, two; 
akin paal Ze doubt, dubious, &c.] Ex- 
the number two; existing as two; 

of two; twofold; a term appli 
1 form of a noun or verb used 
anzunges when two persons or 
things are en of.—n. Gram. that num- 
used when two persons or 
ure enof,—Dualizm ‚an eS 
n. twofold division; a em founde 
a basis or based in belief of two 
Me stances; the belief in two 


antagonistic supernatural beings, the one 





„measure, n. The | 
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good, the other evil; the philosophical ex- 
position of the nature of things by the 
adoption of two dissimilar primitive prin- 
ciples not derived from each other; the 
doctrine of those who maintain the exis- 
tence of spirit and matter as distinct sub- 
stances, in opposition to idealism, which 
maintains we have no knowledge or assur- 
ance of the existence of anything but our 
own ideas or sensations. — Dualist, dn'a- 
list. n, One who holds the doctrine of 
dualism in any of its forms. — Dualistic, 
dü-a-lis'tik, a. Pertaining to dualism; 
characterized by duality.—Duality, dal, 
„ti, n. The state of being two or of being 
divided into two, — Duarchy, dü'ür-ki, n. 
[Gr. dy, two, and archd, rule.] Govern- 
ment by two persons, ER 

Duan, dú'an, n. [Gael and Ir.] A division 
of a poem; a canto; a poem; A song. 

Dub, dub, v.£.—dubbed, dubbing. LA. Sax. 
dubban, to strike, to dub knight; Icel, 
dubba, to dub.) To strike with n sword 
and make a knight; to give the accolade 
to; to confer any dignity or new character 
on; to entitle; to speak of as; to make 
sinooth, or of an equal surface, by some 
operation; to smooth with an adze; to 
rub with grease, as leather when being 
curried; to raise a nap on cloth by strik- 
ing it with teasles.—n. A blow. 

Dub, dub, n. [Probably of same root as 
dip and deep.) A puddle; a small pool of 
foul stagnant water, : ? 

Dubious, dü'bi-us, a. [L. dubius, moving 
alternately in two opposite directions, 
from root of duo, two, Doupr.] Doubtful; 
wavering or fluctuating in opinion; un- 
certain; not ascertained or known exactly; 
„ot clear or plain; occasioning or involv- 
ing doubt; of uncertain event or 155ue.— 
Dubiously, dü'bi-us-li, adv. In a dubious 
manner, — Dublousness, dü'bi-us-nes, n, 
The state of being dubious.—Dubiety, dü- 
At, n. [L. dwbietas.] Doubtfulness; a 
focling of doubt. —Dublostty, dü-bi-osi-ti, 
n. Dubiousness; doubtfulness. — Dubit- 
able,! da'bi-ta-bl, a. [L. dubito,to waver in 
opinion ] Liable to be doubted, doubtful; 
uncertain. — Dubitancy,t dü'bi-tan-si, 2, 
Doubt: uncertainty.—Dubitate,tda’bi-tät, 
v.i. To hesitate. — Dubitation,! dü-bi-tà^- 
shon, ». [L. dubitatio. The act of doubt- 
inz or hesitating; doubt. 


Ducal, do'kal, a. 1L. dueulia, pertaining to 


a leader, from dur, ducis, n leader. Ier) 
Pertaining to a duke.—Ducally, dü'kal-li, 
adv, After the manner of a duke; in reln- 
tion with a duke or a ducal family.— 
Ducat, duk'at, n. [Fr. ducat, It. ducato, 
from L.L. ducatus, a duchy ithe particuiar 
duchy originating the name being un- 
certain), from L. dux. DvkkE] A coin 
formerly common in several continental 
states, either of silver or gold: average 
value of the former, 3s. to 43., and of the 
latter about 95, 4d.—Ducatoon, duk-n-tiin’, 
m. [Fr. ducaton, from ducat.] A silver 
coin once common on the Continent, of 
different values.—Duchess, duch'es, n. [ Fr. 
duchesse, from due, duke,] The consort or 
widow of a duke; a lady who has the sove- 
reignty of a duchy. — Duchy, duch'i, n. 
[Fr. duché.] The territory or dominions of 
a duke; a dukedom. 

Duck, duk, n. [Same word as D. doek, Sw. 
duk, G. tuch, cloth.] A species of coarse 
cloth or canvas, used for sails, sacking of 
beds, &e, 

Duck, duk, n. [Same word as Dan. dukke, 
G., docke, a baby or puppet; or the name 
of the bird used asa term of endcarment.] 
A word of endearment or fondness. 
uck, duk, ot, [Akin to D. duiken, to 
bend the head, duck, dive, Dan. dukke, to 
dive, G. tauchen, to dip, to dive.] To dip 

r plunge in water and suddenly with- 

raw; to bow, stoop, or nod in order to 
escape a blow or the like.—v.i. To plunge 
into water and immediately withdraw; to 

ip; to plunge the head in water or other 
liquid; to drop the head suddenly; to bow; 
to cringe.—». [From the verb to Such] A 
name of various water-fowls akin to, but 
distinguished from swans and geese by 
— UTOR dr HINE; A OO wiuldling gait 
from their legs being placed further buck, 
there being alsoa marked difference in tho 
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plumage of the sexes; n term of endear- 
ment (colloq.); an inclination of the 
head, resembling the motion of a duck 
in water.—To make ducks and drakes, 
throw a flat stone, piece of slate, &c., along 
the surface of water ro as to cause it to 
strike und rebound repeatedly; hence, to 
make ducks mul drakes of one's money, to 
equander it in a foolish manner, — Duc 
bill, Duck-mole, 1. A remarkable Austra- 
lian animal with jaws which resemble the 
bill of à duck. OnNrzuornvscuvs.—Duck- 
billed, a. Having a bill like a duck— 
Ducker, duk'ér, 1. One who ducks; a 

lunger; a diver; a cringer; a fawner.— 

uck-hawk, n. The marsh-harrier or 
moor-buzzard.—Ducking-stool, n. A stool 
or chair in which common scolds were for- 
merly tied and plunged into water,—Duck- 
ling, duk'ling, n. A young duck.— 
meat, Duck'smeat, Duck-weed, m. The 
popular name of reveral species of plants 
growing in ditches and shallow water, and 
floating on the surface, serving for 
for ducksand geese.—Duck-2hot,n, Large 
shot used for sheoting wild ducks. 

Duct, dukt, n. [L. ductus, a leading, Con- 
ducting from duco,ductim,tolead. Luxe) 
Any tube or canal by which a fluid is con. 
veyed, used especially of canals in the 
bodies of animals or in plants, — Duc 
duk'til, a. |L. ductilis.] Easy to be led or 
influenced (persons); tractable; yielding to 
persuasion or instruction; capable of bel 
drawn out into wire or threads (used c 
metals).—Ductilely, duk'til-li, adv. Ina 
ductile manner.— Ductilenezs, duk'til-nes, 
n. The quality of being ductile.—Ductility, 
duk-til'i-ti,a The property of solid bodies, 
particularly metals, which renders them 
capable of being extended by drawing, 
while their thickness or diameter is dim- 
inished, without any actual separation of 
their parts; a yielding disposition of mind; 
ready compliance. 2 

Dudgeon, dujon, n. [Perhaps akin to G. 
degen, n sword, a dagger.) A small dagger; 
the haft or handle of a dagger (Shak). 

Dudgeon, duj'on, n. IW. dygen, anger, 
crudve;dygn, severe, hard, paintal.] Anger; 
resentment; malice; ill-will; discord, 

Due, di, a. [O.Fr. deu, Fr. da, pp. ofdevoir, 
from L. debere, to owe. Deut.) Falling 
to be paid or done to another; owed 
one to another, and by contract, justice, or 
propriety required to be paid; liable or 
meriting to be given or devoted; owing to 
(the attention due to one's studies); proper; 
fit ; appropriate; suitable; becoming; 
seasonable; required by the circumstances 
(to behave with due gravity); exact; cur- 
rect; owing origin or existence; to he at- 
tributed or assigned as causing (an effect 
due to the sun's attraction); that ought to 
have arrived or to be present; bound or 
stipulated to arrive (the mails are duel.— 
adv. Directly; exactly (to sail due cast). — 
n. What is owed or ought to be paid or 
done to another; that which justice, office, 
rank, or station, social relations or estab- 
lished rules of decorum, require to be 
given, paid, or done; a toll, tribute, fee, or 
other legal exaction.—Duly, dü’li, adv. Iu 
a due, fit, or proper manner; fitly; suitably; 
properly; at the proper time. — Dueness, 
danes, n. State of being due; fitness; pro 
pricty; due quality. 

Duel, dü'cb n. [Fr. duel, It. duello, from 
L. ducllum, old form of bellum, war, 
duo, two.) A premeditated combat 


" tween two persons with deadly wey 
va 


for the purpose of deciding some p 
difference or quarrel; a single combat; a 
fight betweentwo fortresses, twoencam 
armies, and the like, carried on without 
the tactics of a itched battle or Ap Ap: 
sault,— v.i.—duelled, duet € To engage 
in a duel. — Duelling, dü'el-ing, n. 
practice of engaging in duels.—Duellist, 
dü'cl-ist, n. One who engages in a duel or 
in duels —Duello, dü-el'lo, n. A duel; the 
art or practice of duelling, or the code 
laws which regulate it (Shak.). 

Duenna, dü-en'na, n. [Sp. ducnna, dueña, 
a form of doña, fem. of don, from Je 
domina, a — An elderly female 
appointed to take charge of the 
female members of Spanish 


Fiite. für, fat, fall; mē, met, hér; pine, pin; nōte, not, múve; tübe,tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Se, abune—the Fr. € 
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uese families; an elderly woman who is 
ept to guard a younger. 

Duet, Duetto, dü-ct’, du-et'to, n. [It. du- 
elto, from duo, two.] A musical composi- 
tion for two voices or two instruments, 

Duffel, Duffie, duf'el, dufl,n. [From Dif? 
a Belgian manufacturing town.] A kin 
"d coarse woollen cloth having a thick nap; 


ezo. 
Duffer, duf’er, n. A pedlar; a hawker of 
cheap, flashy articles; a hawker of sham 
ewelry; a person who is a sham; a useless 
character; a stupid person; a fogey (col- 


Dug, dug, n. [Akin to Sw. ddoga, Dan. 
dergge, to suckle; from root seen in Skr, 
duh, to milk, daughter algo being from 
this root.] The pap or nipple of a woman 
or (now generally) of an animal, 

Dug, dug, pret. & pp. of dis. 

Dugong, dugong, 1. [Malayan] A her- 
bivorous mammal of the Indian Seas, 
allied to the manatee or rer- cow, and some- 
times attaining a length of 29 fect, though 

ral r about 7 or 8, z 
uke, dok, n., (Fr. duc, from L. dux, ducis, 
a leader, from duco, to lead (seen also in 
duet, ducat, conduct, produce, educate, &c.); 
cog. A. Sax. toga, a leader, E. tug and tow.) 
A chief, prince, or leader}; in Great Bri- 
tain, one of the highest order of nobility; 
a title of honour or nobility next below 
that of a prince; in some countries on the 
Continent, a sovereign prince, the ruler 
of a state.—Dukedom, dük'dum, 1, The 
seigniory or possessions of a duke; the ter- 
ritory of a duke; the title or quality of a 
garem Dukeship, dük'ship,z. The state 
or dignity of a duko. 

Dulcamara, dul-ka-mü' ra, n. [L. dulcis, 
sweet, and amarus, bitter. Lit. bitter- 
sweet.) A common British eine pian, 
the bitter-sweet or woody nightshade, the 
root and twigs of which have a peculiar 
bitter sweet taste. : 

Dulcet, dul'set, og. [O.Fr. dolcet, Li. duleis, 
sweet.) Sweet to the taste; luscious; Cx- 
quisite; sweet to the car; melodious; har- 
monious; agreeable to the mind.—Dulcifi- 
cation, dul’si-fi-kä”shon, n. The act of 
dulcifying. — Dulcifiuous, dul-sif'Iu-us, a. 
[L. dulcis, and fluo, to flow.] Flowing 
sweetly.—Dulcify, dul'si-fi, v.t.—duleified, 
dulcifying. (Fr. duleificr, from L, dulcis, 
sweet, and facio, to make.) To sweeten; 

$ free from acidity, saltness, or acri- 

4 mony; to render more agreeable to the 


taste, 

Dulcimer, dul‘si-mér,n. [Sp. duleemele, It, 
doleimello, from L, dulcis, sweet.] A mu- 
sical instrument consisting in its modern 
form of a shallow quadrilateral box with- 
out a top, across which runs a series of 
und by pega at ~~ sides, € 

ed on by being struck by two cork- 
headed hammers, 

Dulia, dà'li-a, n. (Gr. douleia, service, from 

ulos, a slave.] An inferior kind of wor- 
BT or adoration, as that paid to saints 
ull 








































































angelsin the Roman Catholic Church, 
dul, a. (A. Sax. dol, dwòl, erring, 
dull, from dwelan, to be torpid or dull; 
akin Goth. dvala, foolish; Icel, dul, fool- 
jshness; D, dol, L.G. dull, G. toll, mad.) 
Stupid; doltish; slow of understanding; 
heavy; sluggish; without life or spirit; slow 
of motion; wanting sensibility or keenness 
I in some of the senses (sight, hearing); not 
-  quick;sad; melancholy;depressing;dismal; 
; inanimate; insensible; not plens- 

g; not exhilarating; cheerless; not bright 
or clear; tarnished; dim; obscure; blunt; 
obtuse; having a thick edges cloudy; over- 
cast.—v.t. To make dull : to stupet ; to 
blunt; to render less acute; to make less 
eager; to make sul or melancholy; to make 
insensible or slow to perceive; to render 
— dim; to sully; to tarnish or cloud —v.t, To 
become dull.— Dullard, dul'érd, n. A 
stupid person; n dolt; a blockhead; ad unce. 
——— mit par er-dizm. n. Btupidity; 
or look.—Duil-eyed, q Ivi Eloomy brow 
expression. — Dull- peg 1 eyes dull in 
dull understanding; a dolt; a VR. 
—Dullieh, dul’ish, a. _ Roinewhat dull 
LI dé 2 
Emo upid; tiresome.—Dully, dul'i, 
— —— S 






a. Somewhat dull. [Tenn.]—-ad». (duli. 
Stupidly; slowly; sluggishly; without life 
or spirit.—Dulness, Inezs, dul'nes, m. 
The state or character of being dull. 
Dulse, duls, n. (Gael. duilliasg, Ir. duileasg, 
dulse.] A kind of edible sea-weed havin 
n reddish-brown, or purple, frond, severa 
inches long, found at low water adhering 
to the rocks. 
Duly. Under Duer. 
Dumb, dum, a. (A. Sax, dumb — Goth. 
dumba, Dan. dum, G. dumm, dumb, stupid; 
allied to dim, and perhaps Goth. dauba, 
dea£] Mute; silent; not speaking; desti- 
tute of the power of speech; unable. 
utter articulate sounds; not accompanied 
with speech; effected by signs (dumb ehow). 
—To strike dumb, to confound; to aston- 
ish; to render silent by ustonishment.— 
vt. To silence; to overpower with sound 
(Shak,).—Dumbly, dumli, adv, Mutely; 
silently; without words or speech,—Dum 
ness, dum’nes, a. State of being dumb,— 
Dumb-bells, n. pl. Weights, usually con- 
sisting of two iron balls with a short piece 
for crasping between them, swung in the 
hands for developing the chest, the muscles 
of the arms, &c,—Dumb-show, 2. 


of dramatic representation performed pn- | 
aller Sesture without words; pan- | bleached Indian calico, generally blue, 


tomimically; gesture without words; pan- 
tomime,—Dumb-waiter, n. A framework 
with shelves, made to move between a 
kitchen and dining-room for conveying 
food, &e.; a side table or other piece of 
furniture in a dining-reom, on which 
dessert, Ze, is placed until required.— 
Dumfound, Dumbfound, dum-found', i.f. 
To strike dumb; to confuse. [Colloq.]— 
Dumfounder, dum-foun'dér, pt, To con- 
fuse; to stupefy; to strike dumb; to con- 
found. [Colloq.] — Dummy, dum'i, n. 
One who is dumb; the fourth or exposed 


ects which are not what their appearance 

indicates, but «do service for real ones, 

ns sham packages, &c., in shops, having 

the appearance of containing goods; a 

lay-figure in drapers’ shops, «e —Double- 

dummy, whist with only two players, each 
having a hand exposed.—«. Silent; mute; 
sham; fictitious, [Colloq.] 

Dumous, Dumose, «lü’mus, dü’mös, e. [L. 
dumosus, bushy, from dumusa, a bush.) Bot. 
having a compact bushy form; abounding 
with bushes and briers. 

Dump, dump, ». [Allied to damp; Dan. 
dump, dull; G. gempA steam, vapour; 
comp. dumps, melancholy, with vapours, 
in the sense of nervousness or depression.] 
A dull gloomy state of the mind; sadness; 
melancholy; low spirits; heaviness of heart: 
generally in the plural, and now used only 
when « ludicrous effect 1s intended; a 
melancholy tune (SAak.)1. — Dumpish, 
dum'pish, «. Sad; melancholy; depressed 
in spirits. — Dumpishly, dum'pish-li, ade. 
In a moping manner. — Dumpishnezs, 
dum’pish-nes, 1. State of being dumpish. 

Dumpling, dumpling, n. [Connected with 
Prov. E. dump, a clumsy leaden counter, 
n lump; also pe mov. dump, to 
knock.] A kind of pudding or mass of 
boiled paste, with or without fruit in it. 
—Dumpy, dum’pi,a@. Short and thick.— 
Dumpy-level, ». A spirit-level having 
a short telescope with a large aperture, 
and a compass, used in surveying. 

Dun, dun, a. |- . Sax. dunn, perhaps from 
W. dwn, Gael. donn, dun] Of a grayish 
brown or dull brown colour; of a smoky 
colour.— Dunnish, dun'ish, a. Inclined 
to a dun colour; somewhat dun. 

Dun, dun, pf —dunned, dunning. [A form 
of din.] To clamour for payen of a debt 
from; to demand a debt in a pressing 
manner from; to call on for payment re- 
peatedly; to urge importunately,—a. One 
who duns. 


leatler of the Schoolmen of the fourteenth 
learning; hence this name was 
nents.] An ignoramus; a pupil too stupid 


to learn; a dullard; a thick-skull.— 
dom, duns'dum, n. 


o "rain ch Slo; g go, jjob; A,Frtom; ng, sing; Ti, then; th, (ie w, vim 


A sort | Dungaree, dun-gi-re’, 7. 





hand when three persons play at whist; | 


| 


three playing; a name for a class of ob- | 


century, opposed to the revival of classical 
given to 
his followers in contempt by their oppo- 


The realm or domain 
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—Duncery, dun‘s¢r-i, n. Dulness; 
—— e dun'sish, a. Like a 
dunce.—Duncithnes3, dun'sish-nes, n. 

Dunderhead, Dunderpate, dun'dér-hed, 
dun’der-pät, n. [Comp. Dan. dummer- 
hoved, a dunderhead, lit. stupid-head, from 
dum, stupid.) A dunce; a dull-head.— 
Dunderheaded, dun'dér-hed-ed,a. Stupid; 


thick-skulled. 
Dune, dan, n. A. Sax. dún. Dows.] A 
low hill of sand accumulated on the eca- 
coast; a name given to some ancient forts 
in Scotland with x hemispherical or coni- 


cal roof. 


to | Dung, dung, n. [A. Sax. dung, G 


.d 

Sw. dynga ; connected with verb to ding] 

The excrement of animals.—v.t. To man- 

ure with dung. —r.i. To vuid excrement.— 

Dung-fork, n. A fork with three or more 
rouge used to lift dung.— hill, dung- 
il,n. A heap of dung; the place where 

dung is kept collected; a mean or vile 

abode or situation.—a. 5 er rom the 
dunghill; mean; low; vile. — er, 
dunz'mer, n. A pit where dung, weeds, 

&e., are mixed to lie and rot.—D 

dungi, a. Full of dung; filthy; vile. 

[Anglo-Indian, 

low, common, vulgar.] A coarse un- 
worn by sailors. 

Dungeon, dun'jon, m. (Fr. dongeon, donjon. 
Doxsox.| The innermost and strongest 
tower of a castle; the donjon; a close 
prison; a deep, dark place of continement. 
—v.t. To contine in a dungeon. 

Duniwazsal, Dunniewassal,du-ni-was'sal,n. 
(Gael. duin’ uasal, from duine, a man, and 
uazal, gentle.) A gentleman of secon 
rank among the Scottish Highlanders; a 
cadet of a family of rank. 

Dunker, dung'kér, n. A member of a sect 
of Baptists originating in Philadelphia; a 


also, a game at whist when there are only | tunker. 


Dunlin, dun'lin, n. [From dune with dim. 
termination -ling; or from dun, adj.) 4 
species of sandpiper, about 8 inches in 
length, occurring in vast flocks alone the 
sandy shores of Britain; remarkable for 
the Variations its plumage undergoes in 
summer and winter. 

Dunnage, dun'aj, n. [For downage, from 
down,| Faggots, boughs, or loose wood 
laid on the bottom of a ship to raise heavy 
goods above the bottom to pens injury 
from water; algo loose articles of ladin 
wedged between parts of the cargo to hol 
them steady. 

Dunnock, dun'ok, n. [From dun, a.) The 
common hedge-syarrow. 

Duodecimal, dn-u-des’i-mal, a. L. duo- 
decim, twelve.) Proceeding in computa- 
tion by twelves.—n. pl. An arithmetical 
method of ascertaining the number of 
square feet and square inches in a rect- 
angular arca or surface, whose sides are 

given in feet and inches, — Duodecimo 
dn-o-desi-mó, a. Having or consisting oi 
twelve leaves to a sheet. — n. A book in 
which a sheet is folded into twelve leaves; 
the size of a book consisting of sheets so 
folded: usualiy indicated thus, /2m0, 
Duodenum, dà-5-dé^num, N. „(Erom L. duo- 
deni, tweive each; so called because ita 
length is about twelve fingers’ breadth.] 
The first portion of the small intestines; 
the twelve-inch intestine.—Duodenal, dü- 
o-«le'nal, a. Connected with or relating to 
the duo: enum.—Duodenary u-ülenwrri, 

a. [L. duodenarius.] Relating to the num- 
ber twelve; twelvefold; increasing by 
twelves.—Duodenary arithmetic, that sys- 
tem in which the local value of the res 
increases in a twelvefold proportion from 
right to left, instead of the tenfold pro- 
portion in the ordinary or decimal arith- 
metic. 

Duoliteral, dn-o-lit'ér-al, a. [L. duo, and 
litera, a letter.] Consisting of two lettera 
only; biliteral 


Dunco, duns, n. [From Duns Scotus, the Dup, dup, v.t. 'Fordoup.] To open. [Shak.] 


.düp.». [Fr. dupe, n name sometimes 
Geh to the hoopoe, and hence, from the 
bird being regarded aa stupid, applied. to 
n stupid person. Comp. pigeon, person 
who ls deceived, or one easily led astray 
by his credulity.—v.t.—duped, d _ (Pr. 
uper.) To make a dupe of; to trick; to 
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mislead 1 posing on one's credulity.— | south of Europe; Indian millet; Guinea | ience; submission; act of reverence or 
milad iyim ü- e BÉLA, n. Liability to * respect; any service, business, or office; 
libility. — Dupable, Dupe- particularly, military or similar service; 


corn. 
Durst, «erst, pret. of dare. 1 
a tax, toll, or impost; any sum of money 


Dusk, dusk, a. [Probably akin to Sw. dusk, 


v du 
Duple,dü'pl, a. [L.duplua,double, Dovntr.] 
Double.— Dp aate: that of ES tol, § to 
4, £c.—Sub-duple ratio is the reverse, or as 
l1 to 2,4 to §, &c. —v.t.t To double, — 
plet,! düplet, n. Doublet. — Duplex, da”- 


— a. 1.] 


ing; dissimulation; deceit. 
Dura 


Dura-mater, da“ra-mi-tér. 
morer: called mother as protecting the 


be doped; gol 
able, dü’pa-bl, a. Liable to be or capable 
of being duped. — Duper, dü'pér, n. One 


s; a cheat; a swindler.—Dupery, 
r-i,n. The art or practice of duping. 


Double; twofold. . 
uplicate, An’pli-kät, a. [L. duplicatus, 
from duplico, to double, from duplex, 
double, twofold—duo, two 
fold. Duar, Puy.) Double; twofo 
Duplicate proportion or ratio, the propor- 
tion or ratio of squares.—n. Another cor- 
responding to the first; a second thing of 
the sme Kind: another example or speci- 
men of the sanie kind of object; à copy; à 
transcript; a pawabroker's ticket.—v.t.— 
duplicated, duplicating. To double; to 
fold.—Duplication, dà-pli-ka'shon, n. The 
act of doubling; the multiplication of a 
number by 2; a folding; a doubling; 4 
fold.— Duplication of the cube, math. a pro- 
blem for determining the side of a cube 
which shall be exactly the double in solid 
contents of a given cube. — Duplicative, 
dü'pli-ka-tiv, a. Having the quality of 
duplicating or doubling. — Duplicature, 
dü^plika-tür, n. A doubling; a fold.— 
city, do-plis'i-ti, a [Fr. duplicité; 
L. duplicitas, from duplex, duplieis.] The 
state of being double; doubleness; espe- 
cially, doubleness of heart or speech; the 
act or practice of exhibiting a different or 


contrary conduct, or uttering different or | 


contrary sentiments at different times in 
relation to the same thinz; double-deal- 


ble, dü’ra-b], a. [L. durabilis, from 
duro, to last, durus, hard.) Having the 
quality of lasting or continuing long in 
being without perishing or wearing out; 
not perishable or changeable.—Durabllity, 
Durableness, dü-ra-bil'i-ti, dü'ra-bl-nes, n. 


ane quality of being durable. — Durably, 


In a durable manner. 


'ra-bli, adv. 
[L.; lit. hard 


in.] The outer membrane of the brain: 


£0 named from its hardness compared with 


the membrane which lies under it, called 


and plico, to 
id. — 


— M — 
— — — 
— — — 


dull weather; Icel. doska, to dawdle; L.G. 
duaken, to slumber, perhaps also to dose.] 
Tending to darkness, or moderately dark; 
tending to a dark or black colour; moder- 
ately black; swarthy.—n. An approach to 
darkness; incipient or imperfect obscurity; 
a middle degree between light and dark- 
ness; twilight; darkness of colour.—v.t.t 
To make dusky, or somewhat dark.—v.t.t 
To begin to lose light or whiteness; to grow 
dark; to cause a dusky appearance, — 
Dusken, dus'kn, v.i. To grow dusk; to 
become dark.—v.t. To make dusk, or some- 
what dark.—Duskily, dus'ki-li, ado. Ina 
dusky manner.—Duskiness, dus'ki-nes, n. 
The state of being dusky.—Duskish, dus'- 
kish, a. Moderately dusky.—Dusky,dus'ki, 
a. Partially dark or obscure; not lumi- 
nous; tending to blackness in colour; dark- 
coloured; not bright; gloomy. 

Dust, dust, n. LA Sax. dust, dust; same 
word as Icel. and L.D. dust, D 

akin to G. dunst, vapour.) Fine dry par- 
ticles of earth or other matter, so attenu- 
ated that they may be raised and wafted 
by the wind; hence, Jig. commotion and 
confusion accompanying a struggle; earth 
or earthy matter as symbolic of mortality; 
the body when it has mouldered in the 
egrave; the grave; a low condition; money 
(colloq.).—7o throw dust in one's eyes, to 
mislead; to blind as to the true character 
of something.—v.t. To free from dust; to 
brush, wipe, or sweep away dust; to beat; 
to sprinkle with dust.—Dust-ball, n A 
disease in horses, in which a hard ball is 
formed in the intestinal canal. — Dust- 
brand, n. Smut, a disease of cereals.— 
Dust-brush, n. A brush for removing dust, 
ns from articles of furniture. — Dust-cart, 
n. A cart for conveying dust and refuse 
from the streets.—Duster, dus'tér, n. One 
who or that which clears from dust; a 
licht overcoat worn to protect theclothing 
from dust.—Dustiness, dus'ti-nes, n. The 
state of being dusty.—Dust-man, ». One 
whose employment is to remove dirt and 
filth —Dust.pan,». A utensil to convey 
dust brushed from the floor, furniture, 
&c.— Dusty, dusti, a. Filled, covered, or 
sprinkled with dust; reduced to dust; like 
dust; of the colour of dust. 


„duist, dust; | 





required by government to be paid on the 
importation, exportation, or consumption 
of goods, —Duteous, dü'te-us, a. Perform- 
ing that which is due, or that which law, 
justice, or propriety requires; dutiful; 
Obedient; enjomed by « uig (Shak. Y. 
Duteously, dü'te-us-li, adv, In a duteons 
manner, — Duteousness, dü'té-us-nes, m. 
Quality of being duteous.—Dutlable, dn 
ti-a-bl, a, Subject to the — of 
duty or customs, — Dutiful, dü'ti-ful, a. 
Performing the duties or obligations re- 
quired by law, justice, or propriety; obe. 
dient: submissive to superiors; expressite 
of respect or a sense of duty; respectful; 
reverential; required by duty.—Du y, 
dü'ti-fnl-li, adv. In a dutiful manner. 
Dutifulness, dü'ti-ful-nes, n. The state ¢ 
character of being dutiful.—Duty-free, e 
Free from tax or duty. 

Dux, duks,n. [L., n leader, a chief. DE) 
The head or chief pupil of a class or divi- 
sion in a public schoo 

D-valve, n. A valve for o I 
ing the induction and eduction pornos 
of a stenm-engine cylinder, so called frora 
its plan resembling the letter D. 

wale, dwäl, n. LA. Sax, dwala, dwola, 
error, from dwelian, to err, to be DER 
dull.] The deadly nightshade, which por 
resses stupefying or poisonous pro 

Dwarf, dwarf, n. LA. Sax. dwerg, dweorg, 
D. dwerg, Sw. dwerg, due vf L.G. dwarf,a 
dwarf.] A general name for an animal or 
plant which is much below the ordinary 
size of the species or kind; a very diminu- 
tive man or woman.—v.t. To hinder from 
growing to the natural size; to prevent the 
due development of; to stunt; to cause te 
look small or insignificant by comparison. 
—v.i. To become less; to become dwarfish 
or stunted.—Dwarfizh, dwar’fish, a. Like 
a dwarf; below the common stature or 
size; very small; low; petty; despicable.— 
Dwarfishly, dwarfish-li, edv, Ina dwarf- 
ish manner. — Dwarfishness, dwar’ fish- 
nes, n. The state or quality of being 
dwarfish —Dwarf-wall,» A wall of less 
height than a story of a building. 

Dwell, dwel, v.i.—dwelled, usually contrac 
ted into dwelt, dwelling. [From A. Sax 
dwellan, to deceive, prevent, hinder; {cL 


vening and chs- 


Dutch, duch, n. [G. deutsch, German, Ger- 
manic, pertaining to the Germanic or Teu- 
tonicrace; O. H.G.diutisc, from diot, A Sax. 
theod, Goth. thiuda, people. Tho word has 
latterly been narrowed from its original 
meaning. The term Low Dutch means 
Dutch or Low German (Plattdeutsch) as op- 
posed to High Dutch ( Hochdeutsch), or Ger- 
man proper.] Pl. originally, the Germanic 
race; the German peoples generally: now 
only applied tothe people of Holland; sing. 
the language spoken in Holland.—a. Per- 
taining to Holland or its inhabitants.— 
Dutch auction, an auction at which the ruc- 
tioneer starts with a high price, and comes 
down till he meets with a bidder; a mock 
auction —Dutch courage, false or artificial 
courage; boldness inspired by intoxicating 
—— clover, white clover, a valu- 
able pasture plant.—Dutch concert, a con- 
cert in which a company join, each singing 
his own song at the same time as his 


pia-mater (pious mother), and which also 
surrounds the brain. 

Duramen, dà-rà'men, n. [L. duramen, hard- 
ness, durua, hard.) The central wood or 
heart-wood in the trunk of an exogenous 


tree. 

Durance, dü’rans, n. [In the common sense 
apparently shortened from endurance, 
from the hardships of imprisonment; 

. comp.duress] Imprisonment; restraint 
of the person; custody; durationt.—Dura- 
tion, dü-rä’shon, n. Continuance in time; 
length or extension of existence, indefin- 
itely; power of continuance 

Durbar, dér'bür, n. (Hind. and Per. darbár 

—Per.dar, door, and bâr, court, assembly.) | 

An audience room in the palaces of the 
native princes of India; state levee or 

audience held by the governor-general of 

India, or by a native prince; an official 


Dee an, vi. [Fr. durer, L. durare, dur- 


dvelja, to hinder, to delay; Dan. duele, to 
loiter, delay, dwell; akin dull.] To abide 
asa permanent resident; to live in a place; 
to have a habitation for some time or per- 
manently; to be in any state or condition; 
to continue.—To dwell on or upon, to k 
the attention fixed on; to hang upon wi 
fondness; to occupy a long time with; to 
be tedious over.—Dweller, dwel’ér, n. Üne 
who dwells; an inhabitant. — Dw A 
dwel'ing, n. Habitation; place of 
ence; abode; continuance; residence.— 
Dwelling-house, n. A house intended to 
bo occupied ns a residence, in contradis- 
tinction to a place of business, office, or 
other building.—Dwelling-place, n. The 
place of residence. 1 
Dwindle, dwin'dl, v. i.—diindled, dwindling. 
(Freq. from O.E. and Sc. divine; A. 
dwinan, to pine, waste nway- D. diijnen, 
Icel, dvina, Dan. tvine, to pine.] To dim- 
inish gradually; to become small and in- 
significant; to shrink; to waste or consume. 


— — 
























ws, hard.) To endure; to continue; [N.T.]| neighbour, or in which each member sings 
Duress, dü'res, n. [O.Fr. duresse, hardship, | a verse of a song, some well-known chorus | away; to degenerate. — v.t. To cause to — 
constraint, from L. duritia, harshness,| being used as the burden after each verse, | dwindle.—». The process of dwindling; 

‘ hardness, from durus hard.) Imprison- | — Dutch gold, Dutch metal, an alloy of | decline. — Dwindled, dwin'dld, p. and a. 
ment; restraint of liberty; aw, also re- | eleven parts of RR er and two of zinc.— | Shrunk; diminished in size. — j 
straint or constraint by threats of personal | Dutch leaf, false gold-leaf.— Dutch mineral, | ment, dwin'dl-ment, n. The act or stale 

jury. x | pores beaten out into very thin lenves,— | of dwindling. 

ù Durion, dü'ri-an, dü'ri-on, n. [The] —Dutch myrtle, sweet gale; a fragrant | Dead, di'ad, n. [Gr. dyas, dyados, from 
Malay name.] A tree of the Malayan! shrub found in bogs and moors, — Dutch | dyo, two.] Two units treated as one; a — 
‘Archipelago: also its fruit, which is ex- | oven, a tin hanging screen for cooking be- | pair; a couple; chem. an elementary sabe 

X tremely luscious and enticing to eat, but | fore a kitchen AM orordinary fire-grate. | stance, each atom of which, in com 2m 
~y has an abominably offensive odour. —Dutch pink, chalk or whiting dyed yel- | with other bodies, is equivalent to two 
= Zi anzin ppr. of dure, used as a pe low with adecoction of birch-lenves, French | atoms of hydrogen. —Dyadic, di-adík, a. — 
posi Continuing; lasting; in the time | berries, and alum.—Du an,duch'man, | Pertaining or relating to the numbertwo, — 
"^. of; t hout the course of. ` n. A native of Holland; a Hollander. or to a dyad; consisting of two paris or — 

% ; mast, n. A highly valued | Duty, dQ'ti, n. [From due.) That which | elements.—Dyas, dag, n. [Gr.] Gola ` 

‘Species of oak, closely allied ta the com- | a person is bound by any natural, moral, | term sometimes applied to the Permian ` 

: mon cak. > A — — — edie) or perform}. what aren — its being divided into two 
 Durra, hy j species o ue towards an- nc ups. f 
> much tele E Asia, and the | other; obligation to do something; obed- Dye, diet de dyeing. LA, Sax. dedgum, 
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dedgian, from dedo, dye, colour, perhaps 
akin to dew,] To give a new and perman- 
ent colour to: Ham: particularly to cloth 
or the materials of cloth, as wool, cotton, 
silk, and linen; also to hair, skins, &c.; to 
stain; to colour; to tinge.—n. A colouring 
liquor; colour; stain; tinge.—Dyer, di'ér, 
n. "One whose occupation is to dye cloth 
and the like. —Dye-house, n. A building 
in which dyeing is carried on. — Dyer's- 
moss, n. Same as Archil,—Dyer's-weed, 
n. A British plant of the same genus as 
mignonette, alfording a beautiful yellow 
dye.—Dye.stuff, n. Materials used in dye- 
ing.— Dye-wood, n. A general name for 
any wood from which dye 1s extracted.— 
Dye-work,n. An establishment in which 
dyeing is carried on. d 
Dr di’ing, a. Mortal; destined to 
cath; given, uttered, or manifested just 
before denth (dying words); pertaining 
to or associated with death (dying hour); 
drawing to a close; fading away,—n. The 
act of expiring; death.—Dyingly, di'ing-l1, 
ad», Inan expiring manuer.—Dyingness, 
di'ing-nes, n. The state of dying; nilected 
languor or faintness; languishment, 
Dyke, n. and v. Same as Dike. ` 
am, dinam, n. [Gr. dynamis, power.] 
term proposed to express a unit of work 
ual to a weight of 1 Ib. raised through 
1 foot in a second; a foot-pound,—Dynam- 
eter, di-nam'e-ter, n. An instrument for 
determining the magnifying power of 
telescopes. — Dynametric, Dynametrical, 
din-a-met’ rik, din-a-met’ri- cal, a. Per- 
taining to a dynameter.—Dynamic, Dy- 
namical, di-nam’ik, di-nam’i-kal, a. Per- 
tainin to strength, power, or force; relat- 
ing to dynamics; relating to the effects of 
the forces or moving agencies in nature. — 
Dynamical electricity, current electricity. 
— —— di-nam‘i-kal-li, adv. In 
a dynamical manner, — Dynamics, di- 
nam'iks, n. The science which investi- 
ates the nction of force, now usually 
ivided into Statics and Kinetics, tho for- 
mer dealing with forces such as compel 
rest or prevent change of motion, the lat- 
ter with forces that cauge motion or change 
of motion. (Formerly the term was used 
as equivalent to the modern Kinetics, Me- 
chanics being then equivalent to Dynamica 
as now used.|—Dynamism, din'a-mizm, a. 
The doctrine that all substance involves 


E, the second vowel and the fifth letter of 
the English alphabet, occurring more fre- 
quently than any other letter of the al- 





phabet; mus. the third note or degree of | 


the natural or diatonic scale. 
Each, ëch, distrib. a. and pron, [0.E. eche, 
‚ech, ych, uch, elch, ele, Uk; A. Sax. ale, 
from d=aye, ever, and Ile, like; similar to 
] Comp. such 
and which.) Every one of any number 
separately considered or treated; eve 
one of two or moro considered individual- 
ly. With other it is used reciprocally; as, 
it is our duty to assist each other (that is, 
e Leg rhe ot Ver OF 
ERC, a. [O.E. egre, O.Fr. cigre, 

Mod. Fr. aigre, eager, sharp, biting, from 
L. acer, acris, sharp, from root which ap- 
pears in «cule, acid, acrid, &c.] Sharp, 
pour, acid (Shak. 45 excited by ardent. de- 
sire in the pursuit of any object; ardent 
to — perform, or obtain; ardent! 
wishing or longing; vehement; fervid; 


Ji,adv. In an eager manner.—Eagerness 


us rnes, n. The state or character of 


gea 
Eagle, ëe 


dark-coloured, pwarthy 


Preys DEMANDA en 
strong claws (talons). Lee M oy 
— — and viston offen erent 

o royalty; a military standard 


—— 
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force.—Dynamite, din'a-mit, n. An ex- 
plosive substance consisting of a siliccous 
earth, and sometimes of charcoal, saw- 
dust, &c., impregnated with nitro-glycer- 
ine, and having a disruptive force estima- 
ted at about eight times that of gunpow- 
der.—Dynamitard, Dynamiter, din'a-mit- 
ürd, din'a-mit-ér, n. One who uses dyna- 
mite for destroying public buildings or 
other criminal purposes.—Dynamometer, 
din-a-mom'e-tér, n. An instrument for 
measurinz force or power, especially that 
of men, animals, machines, the strength 
of materials, &c —Dynamometric, Dyna- 
mometrical, din'a-mo-met”rik, din’a-mo- 
met”ri-kal, a. Of or pertaining to a dy- 
namometer, or to the measurement of 
force. —Dynamo-electric, dı-nam’ö-t-Ick”- 
trik, a. Producing force by means of 
electricity. à 
Dynasty, din'as-ti, v, [Gr. dynasteia, sov- 
creignty, from dynastés, a lord or chief, 
from dynamat, to be strong, dynamis. 
power.) A race or succession of rulers o 
the same line or family, who govern à 
particular country; the period during 
which they rule.—Dynastic, di-nastik, a. 
Relating to a dynasty or line of kings. 
Dyne,din, n. (Gr. dynamis, power.) Physica, 
a unit of force, being that force which, 
acting on a gramme for one second, gener- 
ates a velocity of a centimctre per second. 
Dysesthesia, dis-es-the/si-a, n. [Gr. dys 
with difficulty, aisthésis, perception. 
Pathol. impaired feclinz; insensibility. 
Dyschroa, dis’kro-a,n. (Gr. das, and chron, 
Send Med. a discoloured state of the 
skin. 
Dyscrasia, Dyscrasy, dis-kri’si-a, dis'kra- 


sin. [Gr. duakrasia—dus, evil, aud kra- | a. 


sis, habit.] Med. a bad habit of body. 
Dysentery, dis'en-te-ri, n. _ ( 
—<dys, bad, and entera, intestines.) In- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of 
the large intestine, accompanied generally 
with much fever and great prostration 
frequent stools,the discharges being mixec 
with blood and mucus or other morbid 
matter, griping of the bowels, and tenes- 


mus.—Dysenteric, Dysenterical, dis-en- | 


terik, dis-en-teri-kal,a. Pertaining to or 

nfllicted with dysentery. 

tik, a. [Formed on 
ie model of eulogistic, dys signifying ill, 

and the word having therefore the oppos- 


O dë 


having the figure of an eagle, such as that 
of ancient Nome and modern France; a 
gold coin of the United States, of the value 
of ten dollars, or about forty-two shillings 
sterling; a reading-desk in churches inthe 
form of an eagle with expanded wings.— 
Eaglet, (let, n. A small or young eagle. 
—Eagle-eyed, a. Sharp-sighted as aneagle; 
having an acute sight.—Eagle-owl, n. A 
horned owl little inferior in size to the 
golden eagle.—Eagle-stone, n. A varicty 
of argillaceous iron ore occurring in sphe- 
rical, oval, or reniform masses varying 
from the size of a walnut to that of a man's 
head: so called from an ancient notion 
that they were often found in the nests of 
eagles, —Eagle-wood, n. A highly fragrant 
wood, much esteemed by Asiatics for burn- 
ing as incense: 

Eagre, Eager, č'ger, n. [A. Sax. edgor, égor, 
Icel. «gir, the sca. tidal wave moving 
up a river or estuary at spring-tide, as in 
the Severn, Solway, &c.; a bore. 

Ealdorman. ALDERMAN. e 

Eanling,! Dr Top, n. [^ Sax. ednian, to 
bring forth, and ling, dim. term.] A lamb 

ust brought forth. i : 

ar, Gr, n. (A. Sax. edre- D. oor, Icel. eyra, 
Dan. öre, G. ohr, L. auris, Gr. ous.) The 
organ of hearing, which in manand higher 
animals is composed of the external ear, a 
cartilaginous funnel for collecting the 
sound waves and directing them inwards; 
the middle ear, tympanum or drum; an 

the internal ear or labyrinth; the sense 


Dyspepsia, 


Dyspnaa, disp-né‘a, m. 


d 
Dysuria, ys 
[Gr. dysouria—dys, ill, and owron, urine.) 
Med, difficulty in discharging the urine 
attended with pain and a sensation o 
heat.—Dysuric, dis-ü'rik, a. 


to a ~ . 
| Dziggetal, dzig’ge-t4, m. The wild ass of 
Central Asia, a fine swift animal, inter- 
mediate in appearance and character be- 
tween the horse and ass, 





ite signification of eulogistic.] Conveying 
censure, disapproval, or opprobrium; cen- 
sorious; opprobrious. — Dyslo cally, 
dis-lo-jis'ti-kal-Hi, adv. In a dyslogistic 
manner; so as Lo convey censure or disap- 
proval.—Dyslogy, dislo-ji, n. Dispraise: 
opposite o: 


€ : 
Dysodile, dico il. n. [Gr. dys, bad, and 


025, to smell, and Aylé,matter.] A species 

of coal, of a greenish or li 

colour, In masses com] of thin layers 

Sef reri. when burning, emits a very fetid 
our. 


Dysorexia, Dysorexy, dis-o-rek'ei-a, dis'o- 


rek-si, m. (Gr. dys, bad, and orezis, appe- 
tite.] Med. a bad or depraved —— ik 
want of appetite. d 

| yspepay, dis-pep'si-a, dis-pep/- 
sin. [Gr. dyspepsia—dys, bad, and pepto, 
to concoct, to digest.) Indigestion, or 
difficulty of digestion; a state of the 
stomach in which its functions are dis 
turbed, without the presence of other 
diseases, or when, if they are present, they 
are but of minor importance Aa 
Dyspeptical, dis-pep'tik, dis-pep'ti-kal, a. 
Adllicted with dyspepsia; pertaining to or 
consistinz in d Klak? yspeptic,n. A 
person afllicted wit spepsy. 


Dysphagia, Dysp die i'ji-a, disfaji, 


] Med. 


n. (Gr. dya, ill, and phagd, to eat. 


| difficulty of swallowing. : 
Dysphonia, of ba ee , dis-fo'ni-a, dis'fo-ni, 
H 


n. |Gr.dys, ‚and phoned, voice.] Med. 
n difficulty of speaking occasioned by an 
ill disposition of the organs of speech. 

Gr. dyspnota— 
dya, ill, and pned, to breathe.] Med. difi- 
culty of breathing.—Dyspnoic, disp-nT'ik, 
Affected with or resulting from dysp- 
naa, 


[Gr. dysenteria | Dysthymic, dis-thim'ik, a. [Gr. dysthymi- 


kos, melancholy—dys, bad, and th x 

the soul or spirit.] Med. affected wit des- 

vondency; depressed in spirits; dejected. 
b , dis-ü^ri-a, dis'ü-ri, m. 


Pertaining 


o! hearing; the power of distinguishin 
sounds; the power of nice perception o 
the differences of musical sounds; a favour- 
able hearing; attention; heed; a part of 
any inanimate object resembling an ear; 
a projecting part from the side of anything) 
a handle of a tub, pitcher, &c.—Allear,: i 
attention. — To set by the eara, to make 
strife between; to cause to quarrel,— Up fo 
the cara, over hcad and ears, deeply absorb- 
cd or engrossed ; overwhelmed. — Eared, 
Ord, a. Having cara: usually in com- 
sounds, as long-eared.—Earless, erles, n. 
n aving no ears; wanting the external ear. 
— Ear-ache, n. Pain in the ear. — 
cockle, n. A disease in wheat caused b 
the presence in the grain of a microscopic 
worm.—Ear-drop, n. An ornamental pen- 
dant for the ear.—Ear-drum. n. The tymp- 
anum (which gee).—Ear-hole, n. The aper- 
ture or opening of the external ear.—Ear- 
mark, n. a mark on E Es for dis- 
tinguishing sheep, pigs, cattle, &c.; hence 
any mark for distinct on or identification. 
—v.t. To distinguish by putting an car- 
‘mark on.—Ear-pick, n. An instrument 
for cleaning the ear. — Ear-plercing, a. 
Piercing the ear; sharp; shrill; acute. — 
S eeu pies 
i rom the lobe o e ear, 

usually e ng a jewelled pendant. — 
ell, n. One of a genus o cro- 
podous molluscs, £0 called from the fint- 
ness and smallness of the spire of the shell 
lance to an ear.— 


ch. chain; ch, So. loch; ggo; j,job; ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; Tu then; th, thin; wwe wh, whig, 2h, azure, 
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Ear-shot,n. The distance the ear can per- 
ceive sound; hearing distance.—Ear-trum- 
t, n. An instrument, usually in the 


shape of a conoidal tube, used to enable | 


persons somewhat deaf to hear moro 
readily.—Ear-wax, n., The Waxy or Viscous 
substance secreted by the car; cerumen.— 
nw tr'wig,n. LA. Sax. wiega,a beetle.] 
One of a family of insects having a long 
narrow body and a pair of nippers at the 
extremity of the abdomen: so called from 
a popular delusion that they have a pro- 
pensity to creep into the car. — Ear-wit- 
ness,tn. One able to give evidence from 
his own hearing; an auditor. x 
Ear, ér, v.t. (A. Sax. erian, O.Fris. era, 
Icel. erja, Goth. arjan, L. aro, Gr. aroö, to 
plough.) To plough or till. (0. T. | -Ear- 
osi C ings n. A ploughing of land; tilling. 
, er, n. LA. Sax. ear, D. aar, G. dhre, an 
car.] A spike or head of corn or grain; 
that part of cereal plants which contains 
i the flowers and gzeeds.— v.i, To shoot, as an 
f car; to form ears, as com. 
Earl, er [A. eorl, 


CU a a LAA 


l, n. Icel. Dan. and 
p . Sw. jarl, an earl] In Britain a nobleman, 
the third in rank, being next below a 
marquis, and next above a viscount. — 
Earl .eérldum, x. The jurisdiction or 
dignity of an carl.—Earl-marzhal, n. An 


— 
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BE 
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armorial bearings, through the medium | 


rms. 
A. Sax. acrlice (adv.), from 
aer, soon, li Enz.] In advance of 
something else ns regards time; sooner 
than ordinary; produced or happening be- 
fore the usual time (carly trait, cary 
maturity); forward; being at the begin- 
ning; first (in early manhood, early tinies). 
—Early English architecture, the style of 
architecture into which the Norman 
passed, the distinctive features of which 
are pointed arches, long, narrow, lancet- 
shaped windows without mullions, and a 
liar projecting ornament in the hol- 
ows of the mouldings, called the dog-tooth 
ornament: called also the First Pointed 
or Lancet SNtyle.—adv. Soon, or sooner than 
usual or than others; in good season; be- 
times.—Earliness, ér'li-ncs, n. The state of 
being early. 

Earn, tm, v.t. [A. Sax. earnian, to earn, to 
reap the fruit of one's labours; O.D., erne, 
G. ernte, harvest.] To merit or deserve by 

or by any performance; to gain by 
labour, service, or performance; to deserve 
and receive as compens:.tion.—Earnings, 
nmgr, n. pl. That which is earned; 
what is cained or deserved by labour, ser- 
vices, or performance; Wages; reward; re- 


compense. 

Earnest, ér’ncst, a. LA. Sax. corncat, carnest- 
ness, corneafe (adj.), carnest, serious; cog. 
D. and G. ernst. earnest. D. erneten, to cn- 
deavour] Ardent in the pursuit of an 
object; eager to obtain; having n longing 
desire; warmly engaged or incited; warm; 

ous; intent; serious; grave.—n, Serious- 
ness; a reality; a real event, as opposed to 
jesting or feigned appearance — estly, 
ernest-li, adv. In an earnest_manncr.— 
estness, ér'nest-nes, n. The state or 
quality of being enrnest. `. 
.ernest, n. (From W. ernes, carnest 
or pledge, from ern, a pled Something 
ven by way of token or pledge, to bind a 
an Dore a sale; a part paid or 
delivered beforehand, 


———— A ——— —— A ——— 


d 


as n pledee and 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mē, met, her; 





pine, pin; 


the world, as opposed to other scenes of 
existence; the inhabitants of the globe; 
dry land, as opposed to the sea; the ground; 
the hole in which a fox or other burrow- 
ing animal hides itself; chem, the name 
given to certain tasteless, inodorous, dry, 
and unintiammable substances, the most 
important of which are lime, baryta, 
strontin, magnesia, alumina, zirconia, clu- 
cina, yttria, and thorina.—v.f, To hide in 
the earth; to cover with earth or meuld 

—v.i, To retire under ground; to burrow, 
— Earth currents, m elect. strong irregular 
currents, which disturb telegraphic lines 
of considerable length, flowing from one 
part of the line to another, atlecting the 
instruments and frequently interrupting 
telegraphic communication. — Earthen, 
érth'n, a. Made of earth; composed of 
clay or other like substance, — Earthly, 
érth i, a. Pertaining to the earth or this 
world; worldly; temporal; gross; vile; 
carnal; mean; composed of carth; among 
the things of this eurth; possible; conceiv- 
able.—Earthlinesz, érth‘li-nes, n, The state 
or quality of being earthly.— Earthling, 
erthling, n. An inhabitant of the carth; 
a mortal; a frail creature; one much at- 
tached to worldly aflairs; a worldling.— 
Earthy, érthi, a. Of or pertaining to 
earth; composed of earth; partaking of 
the nature of earth: like earth or having 
rome of its properties, — Earthiness, ér- 
thi-nes, n. The state or quality of being 
carthy.—Earth-born, a. Dorn of the eartli; 
springing originally from the carth; relat- 
ing to or occasioned by earthly objects; of 
low birth; meanly born. — Earth-bound, 
a. Fastened by the pressure of the earth; 
firmly fixed in the earth.— Earth-closet, 
^. A night-stool or convenience of the 
same kind, in which the fæces are received 
im a quantity of earth. — Earthenware, 
erth’n-wär, n. Every sort of household 
utensil made of clay hardened in the fire; 
crockery; pottery.—Earth-flax, à, <A fine 
variety of asbestos, whose long flexible 
parallel filaments are so delicate as to re- 
semble flax.—Earthly-minded, e. Hav- 
ing n mind devoted to earthly things.— 
Earthly-mindcdness, n. The state of being 
earthly-minded. — Earth-nut, 1. An um- 
belliferous plant common in woods and 
ficldsin Britain, producing a brown swect- 
ish farinaceons tuber or nut about the size 
ofa chestnut. formed 4 toGinches below the 
surface, and of which swine are fond; also 
n name given to the cround-nut.—Earth- 
oil,n. Perno.eum.—Earth-plate, n. Teles. 
n buried plate of metal connected with the 
battery or line wire, by means of which 
the earth itself is made to complete the 
circuit, go that a return wire is unneces- 
sary.—Earthquako, érth’kwik,n. A shak- 
ing, trembling, or concussion of the earth, 
sometimes a slight tremor, at pther times 
a violent shaking or convulsion, in which 
vast chasms open, swallowing up some- 
times whole cities; nt other timesa rocking 
or heaving of the earth: probably due to in- 
ternal igneous forces.—Earth-shine, n. A 
name given tothe faint light visible on the 
part of the moon not illuminated by the 
sun, due tothe illumination of that portion 
by the light which the earth reflects on her. 
—Enrth-work, n. A term applied to all 
operations where earth has to be removed 
or collected together, as in cuttings, em- 
bankments, Ee :a fortification constructed 
of carth.—Earth-worm, n. The common 
worm found in the soil, characterized by 
a long body divided by transverse furrows 
into a great number oi rings, and destitute 
of legs, visible appendages, and organs of 
sight; a mean sordid wretch. 


is to follow; first-fruits; token.—£arne Ease, cz, n. [Fr. aise, ease; O.Fr. cise, ayse, 
money, n. Money paid as earnest to bind | aise, case; Pr. aise, It. avin, O.It. asio, 
a bargain or ratify and prove a sale, ense; all words of very doubtful origin.] 
érth, n. ÍA: Sax. corthe; Goth. | Freedom from labour or exertion, or from 
airiha, Jcel. orth, Sw. and Dan. jord, G. physical pain, disturbance, excitement, 
al 6 A. . eard, goil, home, | or annoyance; freedom from concern, 
eler? perhaps to Gr. era, Skr. i anxicty, solicltude, or anything that 
—earth, and to L. aro, to plough.) e| frets or rules the mind; tranquillity; 
` particles which compose the mass of the | repose; freedom from difficulty or great 
but more particularly the particles |. labour: facility; frecdom from constraint, 

ae form the mould on the surface of formality, stitiness, harshness, forced ex- 
the the globe which we inhabit; | pressions, or unnatural — un- 
the in order from the sun; | affectedness.—v.t.—eased, casing. To free 


nite, not, müve; 


tübe, tub, bull ; 


from pain, suffering, anxiety, care, or any 
disquiet or annoyance; to relieve; to give 
rest to; to mitigate; to alleviate; to as- 
suage; to allay; to abate or_remove in 
part (to ease pain, gricf, a burden, &c.j; to 
render less diflicult; to facilitate; to re- 
lease from pressure or restraint by m 
gently; to shift a little.—Easeful, ez'fu 
a, Giving case. | Poct.]~ Easement, tz- 
ment, 2. Convenience; accommodation; 
that which gives ense or relief; law, a pris 
vilege without profit which one proprictor 
has in the estate of another proprietor, 
distinct from the ownership of the soil, as 
n way, watercourse, «e, — Easy, Uzi, a. 
Being at rest; having ease; free from pain, 
disturbance, suffering, annoyance, care, 
trouble, concern, anxiety, or the like; 
quict; tranquil; giving no pain or distur- 
bance; requiring no great labour or exer 
tion; not diflicult; not steep, rough, or un- 
even ; gentle; not unwilling; ready i not 
constrained, stiif, or formal; not rigid or 
strict; smooth; flowing; not straitene 
or restricted as regards money or means; 
atlluent; comfortable, —Easily, @zi-li, adr. 
In an casy manner.—Easiness, ¢'zi-nes, n. 
The state or quality of being easy. 

Easel, “zel, a (G. evel, an ass, A w 
horse or stand.] The wooden frame on 
which painters place pictures while at 
work upon them. 

East, cst, a [A. Sax. cást — D. oost, G. 
ost, Icel. aust; connected with L. aurora 
(anc. ausosa), Lith. aussra, the red of 
morning, skr. ushas, the dawn, from a 
root us, to burn, as in L. urere, to burn] 
One of the four cardinal points, being 
the point in the heavens where the sun 
is scen to rise at the equinox, or the 
correspouding point on the carth; that 
int of the horizon lying on the right 
mud when one's face is turned to 
the north pole; the regions or countries 
which lie east of Europe; the oriental 
countries.—a, Toward or im the direction 
of the rising sun; opposite from west.— 
v.i. To move in the direction of the cast; 
to veer from the north or south toward 
the ecast.—adv. In an easterly direction; 
enstwards.—Easterling, és'téer-ling, n. An 
old name for a native of some country 
lying eastward of Lritain, especially a 
traderfrom the shores of the Baltic— 
erly, és‘tér-li, a. Coming from the cast; 
moving or directed easstward; situated or 
looking toward the cast. — adv. On the 
east; in the direction of cast — Eastern, 
Cs'térn, a. LA. Sax. cástern.] Being or 
dwelling in the east; oriental; situated 
toward the cast; on the cast part; 
toward_the east, or in the direction 
cast.— Easting, es ting, n. The distance 
made good or gaincd by a ship to tho 
castward. — Eastward, Eastwards, at- 
werd, est'werdz, adv. Toward the east; 
in the direction of cast from some point 
or place.—Eastward,«. Facing, pointing, 
or having its direction towards the cast, 

Easter, éster, 1. LA. Sax. edstre, Enster, 
from A. Sax. Eastre, Eústre, 0.1.6. 
tard, a goddess of light or spring, in hon- 
our of whom a festival was celebrated in 
April, whence this month was called east- 
ermónátk; connected with * A mor- 
able festival of the Christian church ob- 
served in March or April in commemora- 
tion of our Saviour's resurrection. 

Easy. Under Easr. 

Eat, ct, nt pret. cat or ate (ct, ait); pr. cal 
or eaten (et, Utn). LA, Sax, efan=D. een, 
Icel. ete, Dan. ade, Goth, itan, G. essen; 
from root seen also in Li, edo, Gr. edo, Skr. 
ad, to eat.] To masticate and swallow; to 
partake of as food: said especially of solide; 
to corrode; to wear away; to gnaw into 
gradually. — To cat one’s heart, to brood 
over one's sorrows or disappointments— 
To cat one’s words, to retract one's asser- 
tions.—v.i. To take food; to feed; to take a 
meal; to have a particular taste or charac 
ter when eaten; to make way by $ 
to gnaw; to enter by gradually w or 
separating the parts of a substance t- 
able, ¿ta-bl, a. Capable of being eaten; 
esculent.—n. Anything that may be eaten; | 
that which is used as food; an e or 
comestible. — Eater, &’tér, n. 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abrne—the Fr. te 














EATAGE 223 ECLIPSE | 
eats; that which eats orcorrodes.—Eating- | trivance for hatchin by artificial | like a hedgehog; having sharp points.— 
Ouse, n. A house where provisions ML heat. — i A fossil sea-urchin. 
Fold ready dressed. 


Eatage, Ütäj,n. Same as Eddish. 
Eau, 6, n, [Fr.,from L. aqua, water] A 
word used with some other words to desig: 
nate several spirituous waters particularly 
perfumes.—Eau de Cologne, 5 de ko-lón, n. 

„A perfumed spirit, originally invented at 
Gclopae, and consisting of spirits of wine 
flavoured by a few drops of ditlezent essen- 
tial oils blended soas to yield a fine fra- 
grant scent.—Eau de vie, 6 de vi, n. [Lit. 
water of life.] "Tho French name for 
brandy. 

Eaves, évz, n. pl. [A. Sax. efese, yfese 
(sing.), the cave, the edge, whence cfesian, 
to shave, to trim; same word as Goth, 
ubizta, 0.H.G. oblsa, a portico, a hall; 
from root of over | That part of the roof 
of a building which projects beyond the 
wall and casts off the water that falls on 
the roof.—Eaves-drop, v.i.—caves-droppedl, 
eavca-dropping. To stand under the eaves 
or near the windows of a house to listen 
and learn what is said within doors; to 
watch for an opportunity of hearing the 
private conversation of others.—n. The 
water which falls in drops from the caves 
of a house.—Eaves-dropper, n. Une who 
stands near the window or door of a house 
to catch what is said within doors; one 
who tries to hear private conversation. 
bb, ob, a. LA. Sax. ebbe, ebba; D. eb, cbbe, 
G. and Dan. ebbe, Sw. ebb; allied to E. 
even, G. aben, to fall off, tosink. Evesina.] 
The reflux of the tide; the return of tide- 
Water toward the sea: opposed to slood or 
Slow; a lowing backward or away; decline; 
decay (the ebb of prosperity or of life).— 
CA? To ilow back; to rcturn, as the water 
of a tide toward the ocean: opposed to 
Slow; to recede; to decrease; to decay; to 
decline.—Ebb-tide,n. The reflux of tide- 
water; tho retiring tide. a 

Ebtonite, @bi-o-nit, x. [Heb. ebionim, the 

r, the name given by the Jews to the 
hristians.]. One of a sect of Jewish 

Christians who united the ceremonies of 
the law with the precepts of the gospel, 
but denied the divinity of Christ. 

Ebony, cb'o-ni, n. [L. ebenua, Gr. ebenos, 
from Heb. chen, a stone, from its harduesa 
and weight.] A black-coloured wood of 
great hardness, heavier than water, and 
capable of taking on a fine polish, being 
much used in inlaid work and turnery; 
the most valuable variety is the heart- 
wood of a large tree growing in Ceylon.— 
Ebon, eb'on, a. Consisting of ebony; black 
like ebony; dark. — Ebonite, eb'o-nit, 2. 
Same as Vulcanite.—Ebonize, cb'o-niz, v.t. 
To make black or tawny; to tinge with 
the colour of ebony. R 

Ebracteate, ¿-brak'to-it, a. [In e, priv., 
and bructea, a thin plate.] Bof, without 
bracts. — Ebracteolate, ¢-brak’té-d-lit, a. 
Without bractcoles. i 

Ebrlety, &-bri‘e-ti, n. [L. ebrietas, from 
ebrius, drunk.] Drunkenness; intoxica- 
tion by spirituous liquors. 

Ebullition, ¿-bul-lish'on, n. [L. cladtlitio, 
from ebullio—e, ex, out, up, and bullis, to 
boil, from bulla, à bubble. Dorn] The 
operation or phenomenon of boiling; the 
bubbling up of a liquor by heat; the agi- 
tation produced in a tluid by the escape of 
a portion of it converted into an acriform 
state by heat; effervesconce; an outward 
display of feeling, as of anger; n sudden 
burst; a pouring forth; an overflowing.— 
ao Ebulliency, é-bul'yens, č-Dul’- 
yen-si,n. A boiling over; a bursting forth; 
gverilow.—Ebullient, e-bul'yent, a. Boil- 

— pes, over-enthusiastic; over- 

ean, ¢-bér’né-an, a. [L. cburncus, 
ivory Pan eet) Relating to or made of 
vory. He,t é-bér'nin, a. Made of 


cartó Vkürtü, n, [Fr., discard 
, » . OO? H ed. 
aed —— for two persons with thiet 


A 

small cards from tw Je 

being excluded: 80 called m two to six 
di or exchange their 


kal-G-o"bi-on, n. [Gr. 
ut, and bios, life.] A ts 


ch, Sc. loch; E: 90; 





ose heer ek-ko-protvik, a. 


j, job; 


Eccentric, ck-sen’trik, a. [L. eceentricus— 
ex, from, and centrum, centre.) Deviating 
or departing from the centre; not having 
the same centre; not concentric thoug 
situated one within the other; having the 
axis out of the centre; deviating from 
usual practice; given to act in a way 
peculiar to one’s self and different from 
other people; anomalous; singular; odd.— 
n. An eccentric person; a term applied to 
several mechanical contrivances for con- 
verting circular into reciprocating rectili- 
near motion,consisting of variously shaped 
dises, attached to a revolving shaft.—Ec- 
centrically, ck-sen’tri-kal-li, adv. With 
eccentricity; in an eccentric manner.— 
Eccentricity, ck-sen-trisi-ti, n. The state 
of having a centre different from that of 
another related circle; the distance of the 
centro of a planct's orbit from the centre 
of the sun; that is, the distance between 
the centre of an ET se and one of its foci; 
eccentric conduct; departure or deviation 
from what is regular or usual; oddity; 
whimsicalness. 

Ecchymosis, ck-ki-mösis, n. (Gr. ekchy- 
möss, from ck, out, and chymos, juice, from 
chcó, to pour. Med. a livid, black, or yel- 
low spot produced by extravasated blood 
caused by a contusion, as a blow on the 


eye. 
Ecclesiastic, Ecclesiastical, ek-kle^zi-as "- 
tik, ek-klezi-as"ti-kal, a. (Gr. ekklösias- 
tikos, from ekklésta, an assembly, the 
church, from ekkaled, to call forth or con- 
voke—ek, aud kaled, to call.) Pertaining 
or relating to the church; not civil or 
secular, — Ecclesiastic, n. A person in 
orders or consecrated to the services of the 
church and the ministry of religion.—Ec- 
clesiastically, ek-klé'zi-as ti-kal-li, adv. In 
an ecclesiastical manner.—Ecclesiast, ck- 
kl@zi-ast, n. An ecclesiastic; a preacher. 
Ecclesiastes, ek-kle'zi-as"tez, n. A cano- 
nical book of the Old Testament, placed 
between the book of Proverbs and the 
Song of Solomon. — Ecclesiasticism, ck- 
kle'zi-as"ti-sizm, n., Strong adherence to 
the principles of the church, or to eccle- 
siastical observances, privileges, &c.—Ec- 
clesiasticus, ck-kltzi-as"ti-kus, 1. A book 
of the Apocrypha = Roc EY; ek-kle'- 
zi-ol”o-ji, n. (Gr. ekklésia, the church, and 
logos, discourse.] The science of antiquities 
ns —— tochurches and other ecclesias- 
tical foundations; the science and theory 
of church building and decoration.—Ec- 
clesiologist, ek-klé'zi-ol"o-jist, n. One 
versed in ecclesiology. 
Gr. ck, out, 
from, and kopros, dung.] Having the 
quality of promoting alvine discharges; 
laxative; gently cathartic,—n. A medicine 
which purges gently; a mild cathartic. 
Ecderon, ck’de-ron, n. |Gr. ek, out, and 
deros, skin.] The outer layer of the integu- 
ment; the — layer of mucous 
membrane; the cpidermal layer of the 


skin. 

Ecdysis, ck'di-sis, n. [Gr., from ekdyó, to 
strip off—ck, out of, and dyö, to enter.] 
The act of shedding or casting an outer 
coat or integument, as in the case of scr- 

sents. certain insects, &c. 
chelon, esh'e-lon, x. [Fr., from échelle, a 
ladder, from L. scala, a ladder.) Milit. the 
position of an army in the form of steps, 
or in parallel lines, each line being a little 
to the left or right of the precediug one. 
—Echeloned, esh’e-lond, a. Formed in 
echelon. 

Echidna, 0-kid'na, n. [Gr., an adder, a fab- 
ulous monster. A burrowing mammal 
of Australia belonging to the Monotre- 
mata and —— the hedgehog, ex- 
cept that the muzzle is protracted and 
slender, with a small aperture at the 
extremity for the protrusion of a long 
flexible tongue, by means of which it 
catches its insect prey; the porcupine 
ant-eater.—Echidnine, é-kid'nin, n. Ser- 
pent poison; the secretion from the poison 
rInnds of the viper and other serpents. 

Echinate, Echinated, -ki’nät, ¢-ki‘ni-ted, 
a. (L. echinus, Gr. echinos, a hedgehog a 
sea-urchin.) Set with prickles; prickly, 


ù, Er. ton; ug, sing; 






Eclat, a-klii, m. 


a, then; th, thin; 


Echinite, c-ki'nit, n. 
—Echinoderm, e-ki'no-dérm, n. (Gr. echi- 
nos, and derma, skin.] An animal of the 
class Echinodermata. — Echinodermal, 
Ec tous, &-ki’nö-lör-mal, @-ki’- 
nó-dér"ma-tus, a. Relating to the Echi- 
nodermata, — Echinodermata, ©-ki’nö- 
dér"ma-ta, n. pl. A class of marine in- 
vertebrate animals of the annuloid type, 
characterized by having a tough integu- 
ment in which lime is deposited as gran- 
ules (as in the star-fish and sea-cucum- 
ber) or so ns to form a kind of shell 
like that of the sea-urchin; and by the 
SCH arrangement of the parts of the 
adult; it includes the sea-urchina, star- 
fishes, sand-stars, brittle-stara, feather- 
stars, sca-cucumbers, &e,—Echinozoa, ER 
ki'nóo-zo'a, n. pl. Same as Annulowa— 
Echinus, é-ki'nus, n. The generic namo 
of the sea-urchin; arch. an egg-shaped 
moulding or ornament, alternating with 
an anchor-shaped or dart-shaped t E 
Echo, ck’ö, n. pl. Echoes, ek'oz. [L. echo, 
from Gr. ¿cho, an echo, a nymph who, for 
love of Narcissus, pined away till nothin 
remained of her but her voice; a sound: 
this word is also seen in catechise.] A 
sound reflected or reverberated from a . 
distant surface; sound returned; re 3 
sion of sound; repetition with assent; close | 
imitation either in words or sentiments; - | 
a person who slavishly follows another in 
uttering sentiments.—v.i. To give forth d 
an echo; to resound; to retlect sound; to 
be sounded back; to produce a sound that 
reverberates; to give out a loud sound.— 
v.t. To reverberate or send back the sound. 
of; to repeat with assent; to adopt as one's 
own sentiments or opinion. _ 
claircissement, ä-klär-scs-maü, m. [Fr. 
from éclaircir—L. ex, and clarus, clear.) 
The clearing up of a plot, mystery, or tho 
like; explanation. G 
Eclampsy, ck-lamp’si, n. [Gr. eklampsis— 
ek, out, and lampò, to shine.) A flashing 
of light before the eyes; convulsive mo- 
tions; convulsions; epilepsy. 

(Fr, a splinter, noise, 
brightness, magnificence, from delater, to 
split, to shiver, to glitter; from O.H.G. 
skleizan, G. echiciasen, schlitzcn, to split; 
E. slit, slice, elate.] A burst, as of am 
plause; acclamation; approbation; brilli- 
ancy of success; splendour of effect; lustre; 
renown; glory 


ren ER 





Eclectic, dE a. (Gr. eklektikos—ek, 


and legó, to choose.] Proceeding by the 
method of selection; choosing what seems 
best from others; not original nor follow- 
ing any one model or leader, but choosi 
nt will from.the doctrines, works, &c., o 
others; specifically applied to certain phi- 
losophera of antiquity who relected from 
the opinions and principles of various 
schools what they thought solid and d 
—n. One who follows an eclectic method in 
philosophy, science, religion, and the like. 
—Eclectically, ek-lek'ti-kal-li, adv. Inan 
eclectic manner. —Eclecticism, ck-lek’ti- 
— n. The doctrine or practice of an 
eclectic. 
Eclipse, e&klips', n. [L. eclipsis, from Gr. 
exl ipsis, eec, from ekleipd, to fail—ek, 


, and leipo, to leave.] An interception 
ouh Baa Eaa of the li “ht of tho sun, 
moon, or other luminous bod , by the in- 
tervention of some other either be- 


it and the eye or between the lumi- 
CW co tiv and that illuminated by it; an 
eclipso of the moon, for instance, bein 
caused by the carth coming between it 


glory of.—v.i. To suffer an eclipse.—Eclip- 
c, 6 


path which the sun, owing to the annual 
revolution of the earth, appeara to de- 
scribe among the fixed stars; a great circlo 


w,wig; wh,whig; zh,azure. 


ECLOGUE 


EDIT 


—— nn ——— —— — — — — — — —— 0— — 


on the terrestrial globe, answering to and 
falling within the plane of the celestial 
ecliptic.—a. Pertaining € 
the ecliptic; pertaining to an eclipse. 
Eclogue, eklog, n. |L. ecloga, Gr. ekloge, 
selection, from ekleyö, to select. EcLEC- 
Tic] A poetical composition in which 
shepherds aro introduced conversing with 
each other; a bucolic. 
Economy, &-kon’o-mi, m. [L. acónomia, 
Gr. oi mia—oikos, house, and momos, 
law, rule.] The management, regulation, 
and government of a household; especially, 
the management of the pecuniary con- 
cerns of a houschold; hence, a frugal and 
judicious use of money; that management 
which expends moncy to advantage and 
incurs no waste; a prudent management 
of all the means by which property is 
saved or accumulated; a judicious appli- 
cation of time, of labour, and of the in- 
struments of labour; the disposition or 
arrangement of any work or the system 
of rules and regulations which control it; 
the operutions of nature in the generation 
nutrition, and preservation of animals an 
plants; the regular, harmonious system 
in accordance with which the functions 
of living animals and plants are per- 
formed; the regulation and disposition of 
the internal affairs of a state or nation, or 
of any department of government.—Do- 
mestie economy. Domestic. — Political 
economy. PoLrricaL. — Bconomic, Econo- 
mical, é-ko-nom ‘ik, 3-ko-nom'i-kal, a. Per- 
taining to the regulation of household 
concerns; managing domestic or public 
pecuniary concerns with frugality; frugal; 
thrifty; saving; not wasteful or extrava- 
gant; relating to the science of economics, 
or the pecuniary and other productive re- 
sources of a country; relating to the means 
of living.—Economically, é-ko-nom i-kal- 
li, adv. In an economical manner.— 
Economics, ¿-ko-nom'iks, n. The science 
of household affairs or of domestic man- 
agement; the science of the useful appli- 
cation of the wealth or material resources 
of a country; political economy.—Econo- 
€-kon'o-mist, n. One who manages 
domestic or other concerns with frugality; 
one who practises economy; one versed in 
economics or the science of political econ- 
omy. — Econo tion, C-kon'o-mi-zà"- 
rhon, n. The act or practice of economizing 
or managing frugally; the result of econo- 
mizing; economy; raving. — Economize, 
&-kon'o-miz, v.i. — economized, economiz- 
ing. Tomanage pecuniary concerns with 
frugality; to makea prudent use of money, 
or of the means of having or acquiring 
property.—v.t. To use with prudence; to 
expend with y. e 
Ecorché, ü-kor-shä, n. [Fr.) Paint. and 
sculp. tho subject, man or am. mal, flayed 
or deprived of its skin, so that the muscu- 
lar system is exposed for the purposes of 


study. 
— kens, n. [Fr.] Dance music 
in the Scotch style; a echottische. 


—— Gr e [L. e p , and 
—— of. a term applied to leaves 
that have no central rib. 


Ecraseur, ü-krá-zCr, n. [Fr., from écraser, 
to crush to pieces] A surgical instru- 
ment for removing tumours or malignant 


ek’sta-si,n. [Gr.ekstasis, a stand- 
ing out, a displacement. distraction, as- 
tonishment—ek, out, and Aistémi, to stand 
(from root of stand).] A state in which 
the mind is carried away as it were from 
the body; a state in which the functions 
of the senses arc suspended by the con- 
See en 
o sa ; 
joy; rapture; ad of delight that ar- 
the whole mind; extreme delight; 
ess or distraction(Shak.)?.—Ecstatic, 
Ecstatical, ek-stat'ik, ek-stat'i-kal, a. Per- 
taining to or resulting from ecstasy; sus- 
pending the senses; entrancing; raptur- 
rr i pl y deli tfal beyond — 
Kure. Ecsta $ CK-5 2 “Bae . 
In an ecstatic r. 
, 


Ecthlipaia, ek-thi Ives, n. (Gr. ekthlipsis 
d thlibo, to 
iers etri ore vp 


pros. 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pino, pin; 


to or described by | Ectob 















Ecumenic 


Eczema, ek'zé-ma 


eruptive disease of the skin 
by minute vesicles which 
c 


round 
stream; a whirlpool; a current of water or 
* moving circularly.—v.t.—eddied, eddy- 

ng. 

v.t. To cause to move in an eddy; to collect 
as into an eddy 

Edema, Edematous. 

Eden, “den, n. [Heb. and Chal. eden 
light, pleasure, a place of pleasure. ] 
garden in which Adam and 
placed by God; hence, a delightful region 
or residence. 

Edentate, c-den’tät, a. [L. edentatus—e, ex, 
out of, ind dens - 
tute or deprive ¿ 
the Edentata. — n. An animal belonging 
—— order Edentata.—Edentata, c-«den- 
ing 
ant-eaters, and so called 
genera bcin 


syllable of a word ending in m, when the 
next word begins with a vowel. 
stoblast, ek'to-blast, n. [Gr. ektos, out- 
side, and blastos, bud, germ.) Physiol. the 
membrane composing the walls of a cell, 
as distinguished from mesoblast, the nu- 
cleus, and entoblast, the nucleolus.—Ecto- 
derm, ck'tó-dérm, m. [Gr. derma, skin.) 
Anat. an outer layer or membrane, as the 
epidermal layer of the skin.—Ectodermal, 
etodermic, ek-tö-dör'mal, ek-tó-dermik, 
a. Belonging to tho cctoderm.—Ectopa- 
rasite, ek-tó-para-sit, n. A parasitic ani- 
mal infesting the outside of animals; as 
opposed to endoparasite, which lives in 
the body.—Ectosarc, ek'tó-sirk, n. (Gr. 
sarz,sarkos,flesh.] Zool, the outer trans- 
parent sarcode-layer of certain Protozoa, 
such as the Amaba.—Ectozoa, ck'tö-zö-n, 
n.pl. [Gr.zóon,aliving being.] Parasites 
(as lice, &c.) which infest the external 
parts of other animals; opposed to Ento- 
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Ectropical, ek-trop'i-kal, a. [Gr. ek, out, 


and tropikos, turning. Tnoric.] Belong- 
ing to parts outside the tropics; being 
outsido the tropics. 


Ectype, ek tip, n. [Gr. ektypos, worked in 


high relief—ck, out, and typos, type.) A 
reproduction of, or very close resemblance | 
to, an original: opposed to 
copy in relief or embossed.—Ectypal, ck- 
ti'pal, a. Taken from the original; imi- 
tated. — Ectypography, ek-ti-pog'ru-fi, n. 
A method of etching in which the lines | 
are in relief upon the plate instead of | 
being sunk into it. 

Ecumenical, ck-ü-ınen’ik, ek-ü- 
men'i-kal,a. [L.@cumenicus, Gr.oikoument, 
the habitable earth, from oixos, a habita- 


prototype sa | 


the remainder have teeth of a rudimentary 
structure, with no enamel or root, whilst 
incisors are rarely present. — Edentulous, 
é.den'tii-lus, a, Without teeth; toothless. 
Edge, ej, n- [A. Sax. erg, edge, whence 
ecyian, eggian, to sharpen, to egg=D. egge, 
Icel. and Sw. egg, G. ecke, edge, corner; 
from an Indo-European root ak, scen in 
L. acies, an edge, acua, a needle, acuo, to 
sharpen; akin acid, acute, cager.] The thin 
cutting side of an instrument; the abrupt 
border or margin of anything; the brink; 
the border or part adjacent to a line ol 
division; the part nearest rome limit; 
sharpness of mind or appetite; keenness; 
intensenessof desire; sharpness; acrimony. 
— To set the teeth on edge, to cause a ting. 
ling or grating sensation in the teeth— 
v.t.—edged, edging. "To sharpen; to fur- 
nish with an edge, fringe, or border; to ex- 
asperate; toembitter; to incite; to provoke; 
to instigate; to move sideways; to move by 
little and little.—v.t. To move sideways or 
gradually; to advance or retire padoent 
Am e ejd, p. and a. Furnished wit 
an edge; having an edge of this or that 
kind; bordered; fringed —Edgeless, cj'les, 
a. Not having a sharp edge; blunt— 
Edgewise, ej’wiz, adv. With the edge 
turned forward or toward a particular 
point; in the direction of the edge; side- 
ways; with the side foremost. — E E 
cjing, n. That which is added on the bor- 
deror which forms the edge, as lace, fringe, 
trimmiug, added to a garment for orna- 
ment; a row of small plants set along the 
rder of a flower-bed. — Edge-bone, n. 
Arrcu-none.—Edge-tool,n. An instrument 
having a sharp or cutting edge; Jig. some- 
thing dangerous to deal or sport with. 


tion.) General; universal; specifically, an | Edible, ed'i-bl, a. (L.L. edıbilis, from L. edo, 


epithet applied to an ecclesiastical council 
regarded as representing the whole Chris- | 
tian Church,or the whole Catholic Church. 
Gr., from ekzed, to 
zed, to boil.) An 
characterized 
burst and dis- 
iuge a thin acrid fluid, often giving 


n 
boil out—ek, out, an 


rise to excoriation; one form is popularly | 

known as grocers' itch.—Eczematous, ck- 

zem'a-tus, a. 

y eczema. 
a 


Pertaining to or produced 


cious, @-dä’shus, a. [L. edax, from edo, 


to cat.) Eating; given to eating; greedy; 
voracious. — Edaclously, ¢-di’‘shus-li, adv. 
Greedily; voraciously.—Edacity, ¢-das‘i-ti, 
n. [L. edacitas.] G 
ravenousness; rapacity. 
Edda, ed’a, n. [Icel., great- 
n name t 
mother of all Scandinavian poetry. 
name of two Scandinavian 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth cen- 
tury: first, the Elder or Poetic Edda, a 
collection of pagan poems or chants of a 
mythic, prophetic, most all of a religious 
character; second, the Yi 
Edda, a kind of progo synopsis of Scandi- 
navian —— 
Eddish, ed’ 
math, probably from ed, a prefix signifying 
again, ancw. 
that comes after mowing or reaping. 
Eddy, ed‘i,n. [From Icel. itha, an eddy, 
tom RS ith, Goth. id, A. Sax, ed, again, 
c 


Greediness; voracity; 


> Bl, | andmother; 
ven to indicate that it is the 
Tho 


ooks, dating 


ounger or Prose 


ish, n. LA. Sax. edise, after- 


The latter pasture or grass 


_A current of air or water turning 
in a direction contrary to the main 


To move circularly, or as an eddy.— 


(EDEMA. 1 
de- 

The 

Eve were 


entis, a tooth.) Desti 
of tecth; pertaining to 


ta,n. pl. An order of mammals, includ- 

the sloths, armadillos, pangolins, and 
from some of the 
g absolutely toothless, while 


nite, not, múvo; 


tobe, tub, bull; 


to ent.] Fit to be eaten as food; eatable; 
esculent.—n. Anything that may be caten 
for food; an article of food; a comestible. 
—Edibility, Edibleness, ed-i-bil’i-ti, edi- 
bl-nes, n. The quality of being edible. 


Edict, e’dikt, n. [L edictum, from edteo, to 


utter or proclaim—e, out, and dico, to 
speak. Dicrion.] An order issued by a 
prince to his subjects, as n rule or law rë- 
quiring obedience; a proclamation of com- 
mand or prohibition; a decree, — Edictal, 
é-dik’tal, a. Pertaining to an edict. 
Edify, cd'i-fi, v.t.— eduicd, edifying. [Fr. 
édijier, from J. adificare, to build, erect, 
construct — adea, a house, and faci, to 
make.) To build or construct}; to instruct 
and improve in knowledge generally, nnd 
'articularly in moral and religious know. 
edge, or in faith and holiness. — v.i. To 
cause or tend to cause a moral or intellec- 
tual improvement.—Edifier, ed'i-fi-ér, n. 
One who cdifics,—Edifying, ed'i-fi-ing, a. 
Adapted to edify; having the effect of in- 
structing and improving. — Edification, 
ed'i-fi-kü^shon, n. The act of edifying; 
improvement and progress of the mind in 
knowledge, in morals, or in faith and holi- 
ness.—Edifice, ed'i-fis, n. [L. adyicium, a 
building. Epiry.) A building; a struc- 
ture; a fabric: chietly applied to houses 
and other large structures.—Edificial, cd- 
i-fish’al, a. Pertaining to an cdifice or 
structure; structural. — Edifyingly, ed'i- 
fi-ing-li, adv, In an edifying manner.— 
Edifyingness, ed'i-fi-ing-nes, n. 
Edile, ‘dil, n. [L. adilis, from «des, a 
building.] A magistrate of ancient Rome 
who had the superintendence of buildings 
of all kinds, especially public edifices, 
also the care of the highways, SA? 
places, weights and measures, &c.—Edile- 
ship, @dil-ship, n. The oflice of an edile. 
dit, edit, pt [L. edo, editum, to give 
forth, to publish—e, forth, and do, datum, 
to give, whence date, dative.) To superin- 
tend the publication of; to prepare, asa 
book or paper, for the public eye, by writ- 
ing, correcting, or eclecting the matter; to 
conduct or manage as ARM litera 
tents or matter; to publish. — Edition, €- 
dish'on, ». A literary work ns bearing a 
special stamp or form when first publis 
or subsequently; a work as charact 
by editorial labours; the whole numter 
of copies of n work published at once.— 
Editor, ed'i-tér, n. One who edits; a per- 
son who superintends, revises, 


oil, pound;. tl, Sc. abune—tho Fr. u 
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and prepares a book, newspaper, or magn- 
zine for publication.—Editorial, ed-i-tö’ri- 
ala. Pertaining to, proceeding from, or 
written by an editor.—n. An article, as in 
a newspaper, written by the editor; a lead- 
ing article. — Editorially, ed-i-to ri-al-li, 
adv. In the manner or character of an 
editor.— Editorship, ed'i-tér-ship, n. The 
business of an editor; the care and super- 
intendence of a publication. : 

Educate, ed'n-kit, v.t.—educated, educating. 
UL. educo, educatum, from educo, eductum, 
to lead forth, to bring up 2 child—e, out 
and duco, to lead. Dune } To inform and 
enlighten the understanding of; to culti- 
vate and train the mental powers of; to 
qualify for the business and duties of life; 
to teach; to instruct; to train; to rear.— 
Education, ed-ü-ká'shon, n. The act of 
educating, teaching, or training; the act 
or art of developing and cultivating the 
various physical, intellectual, esthetic, 
and moral faculties; instruction and dis- 
cipline; tuition; nurture; learning; erudi- 
tion. — Educational, ed-ü-kü’shon-al, a. 
Pertaining to education; derived from 
education.—Educationalist, Educationist, 
ed-a-k®’shon-al-ist, ed-ü-kü’shon-ist,n. Ono 
who is versed in or who advocates or pro- 
motes education. — Educationally, ed-ü- 
ka’shon-al-li, adv. By means of education; 
by way of instruction; with regard to edu- 
cation.—Educative, ed'ü-kn-tiv, a. Tend- 
ing or having the power to educate, —LEdu- 
cator, ed'ü-ka-tér, n. Une who or that 
which educates. A 
Educe, ¿-das”, v.t.—eduecd, educing. | [ L. 
educo, eductum—e, out, and duco, to lead. 
Epvcarr.] To bring or draw out; to cause 
to appear; to extract. — Educible, c-dü'si- 
bl,a. Capable of being educed. — Educt, 
vdukt, n. Extracted matter; a substance 
brought to light by separation, analysis, 
or decomposition; anything educed or 
drawn from another; an inference.—Educ- 
tion, @-duk’shon, n. The act of educing, 
drawing out, or bringing into view.— 
Eduction-pipe, ». The pipe by which the 
exhaust steam is led from the cylinder of 
a steam-engine into the condenser or the 
atmosphere, according us the engine may 
be of the low or high pressure kind.— 
Eductor,t &-duk'tér, n. That which brings 
forth, clicits, or extracts. 

Edulcorate, ¿-dul'kó-rit, v.t.—edulcorated, 
edulcorating. (L. e, out, and dulcoro, dul- 
coratum, to sweeten, from dulcor, swect- 
ness, dulcis, sweet.] To remove acidity 
from; to swectent; chem, to free from acids, 
salts, or impurities by washing.—Edulcor- 
ant, C-dul'ko-rant, a. Edulcorative.— 
n. A substance that edulcorates.—Edulco- 
ration, c-dul' kom eben, 7, The act of 
sweetening by admixture of some sacchar- 
ine substance! ; chem. the act of freeing 
from acid or saline substances, or from 
any soluble impurities, by repeated affu- 
sions of water. — Edulcorative, c-dul'ko- 
rá-tiv, a. Having the quality of sweeten- 
ing or removing acidity. 

Eel, él, n. (A. Sax. ael=Dan. D. and G., aal, 
Icel. áll; not connected with Gr. echis, Skr- 
ahi, a serpent; L. anguilla, an ecl, anguis, 
a m A fish characterized by its slimy 
serpent-like elongated body,by the absence 
of ventral fins, and the continuity of the 
dorsal and anal fins round the extremity 
of the tail; some species are marine, some 
fresh-water; all are remarkable for their 
voracity and tenacity of life, many are con- 
sidered excellent food, — Eel-basket, Eel- 
buck, čl'buk, n. A kind of basket, usually 
attached toa framework sot in a river, for 
catching cols, having a sort of funnel- 
pepe entrance fitted into the mouth of 
i, an pm osed of flexible willow rods 
converging inwards to a point, so that cels 
can easily force their way in, but cannot 
The local el-pout, n. [A. Sax. aele-pula. 
fish—the ne of two different species o 
bot.—E Parous blenny and the bur- 
used for ca chin n. A forked instrument 
E'en, en, adv AS cels, 

E'er, fir, adv, Co contraction for Even. 

Eerie, wri a [A ntraction for Ever. 
lated to inspire — sario timid i] Caleu: 

superstit m" ary; lonely; weird; 

lously affected by fcar, especially 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; , g, go; j,job; A, Er, Lou: ng, sing; wu, then; th, thin; 


ae ^ 


— — — — — — 


Effeminate, ef-fem'i-nit, a. [L. efeminatus, 


Effendi, ef-fen'di 


Efferent, ef'f¢r-ent, a. 


when lonely. — Eeriness, &ri-nes, v. The 
state or quality of being ceric. 

Efface, cf-fis’, v.t. — «ffaced, effacing. |Fr. 
elfacer—L. e, out, and facies, a face. Comp. 
deface.] To destroy, as a figure, on the 
surface of anything, so as to render it in- 
visible or not distinguishable; to blot out; 
to erase, strike, or scratch out; to remove 
from the mind; to wear away.—Effaceable, 
cf-fa/sa-bl, a. Capable of being cffuced.— 
Effacement, ef-fäs'ment, n. Act of effac- 
ing; state of being effaced. : 

Effect, cf-fekt', n. (L. effectus, from efficio 
—ex, and facio, to make. Facr.] That 
which is produced by an operating agent 
or cause; the result or consequence of the 
action of a cause or agent; consequence; 
result; power to produce consequences or 
results; force, validity, or importance ; 
purport, import, tenor, or general intent; 
rea D and not mere appearance; fact: 
preceded by in; the impression produced 
on the mind, as by natural scenery, a pic- 
ture, musical composition, or other work 
of art, by the object as a whole, before its 
details are examined; pl. goods; movables; 
personal estate.—v.t. To produce, usa cause 
or agent; to bring about or cause to be; to 
bring to pass; to achieve; to accomplish.— 
Effecter, Effector, ef-fek'tér, n. One who 
effects, produces, causes, or brings about.— 
Effectible,t cf-fek'ti-bl, a. Capable of being 
effected.—Efection, + cf-fek’shon, n. Act 
of offecting; production. —Eflective,ef-fck’- 
tiv, a. Having the power to cause or pro- 
duce effect; etlicacious; operative; active; 
efficient; having the power of active opera- 
tion; fit for duty.—Effectively, cf-fek'tiv- 
li,adv. Inan cffective manner. — Effec- 
tiveneas, cf-fck’tiv-nes, 7. The quality of 
being effective. — Effectless, ef-fekt'les, a. 
Without effect; without advantage; use- 
less.—Effectual, ef-fek’tQ-al,a. Producing 
an effect, or the effect desired or intended; 
having adequate power or force to produce 
the effect. —Effectually, ef-fek'ta-al-li, adv. 
In an effectual manner. — Effectualness, 
cf-fek'tü-al-nes, n. — Effectuate, cf-fek'tü- 
at, v.t —eJectuated, effectuating. [Er. efec- 
tuer.] To bring to pass; to achieve; toac- 
complish; to fultil.—Effectuation, ef-fek’- 
tn-A’shon, n. Act of effectuating. 




















from efeminor, to grow or make woman- 

ish, from ez, out, and femina, n woman. 

Having the qualities of a woman instea 

of those of a man; soft or delicate to an 

unmanly degree; weak and unmanly; 
womanish; yoluptuous.—v.t.—efeminated, 
efeminating. To make womanish or ef- 

eminate.—v.i. To grow womanish or weak. 

—Effeminacy, ef-fem'i-na-si.n. The state 

or character of being effeminate.—Effem- 

inately, ef-fem’i-nät-li, adv. In aneffem- 
inate manner. — Efeminateness, ef-fem'i- 

nàt.nes,». Effeminacy. A 

n. [Turk] A title of 
respect frequently attached to the official 
title of certain Turkish officers, especially 
learned men and ecclesiastics. 

[L. ef for ex, out of, 
and fero, to carry.) Physiol. conveying 
outwards or discharging. 

Effervesce, ef-fer-ves’, v.i.—efervesced, efer- 
vescing. (L. effervesco—ef, ex, out of, and 

ervesco, to begin boiling, from ferreo, to 
» hot. Fervext.] To bubble and hiss or 
froth and sparkle, as fermenting liquors 
or any fluid when some part escapes in à 
gaseous form; to work, as new wine; Jig. 
to exhibit signs of excitement; to exhibit 
feelings which cannot be suppresscd.—Ef- 
fervescence, cíf-fér-ves'ens, n. That com- 
motion, bubbling, frothing, or sparkling 
of a fluid which takes place when some 
part of the mass flies off in a gaseous form, 
producing innumerable small bubbles; 
strong excitement or manifestation o 
feeling; flow of animal s irits. — Effer- 
vescent, ef-fer-ves'ont, a. Effervescing.— 
Effervescible, cf-fér-ves’i-bl, a. Having 
the quality of effervescing. 

Effete, cf-fct’, a. [L. effectus exhausted, 
worn out by bearing—ex and fetur, fruit- 


tho cnorgies worn 

out, —— IM having the vigour lost 
or diss : barren. 

Elicacions, ef-fi-ki’shus, a. [L. eficaz, effi- 


ful, pregnant.] Havin 


Effioresce, cf-110-res', v.i. — 


Effluvium, ef-flü'vi-um, 


cacious, from eficio. Errrcr.] Effectual; 
productive of effects; producing the effect 
intended; having power adequate to the 
purpose intended.—Eficaciously, ef-fi-ká"- 
shusli, adv. In an eflicacious manner.— 
Efficaciousness, — — n. Tho 
quality of being efficacious.— Fay ef- 
fi-ka-s1,n. [L. eficacia, efficacy.) Power 
to produce effects; production of the effect 
intended; effectiveness; efficiency; virtue; 
energy. — Efficiency, ef-fish'en-si, m. Us 
eficientia.| The state or charncter of 

ing efficient; effectual agency; power of 
producing the effect intended; active com- 
petent power; competence for one's duties. 
— Efficient, ef-fish’ent, a. Causing effects; 
causing anything to be what it is; effica- 
cious; effectual; competent; able; opera- 
tive.—n. One who is a ve orm 
the duties of a service.—Efciently, ef-fish'- 
ent-li, adv. In an efficient manner. 


Effigy, ef'fi-ji, n. [L. enfe „ from «fingo, 


to fashion—e/ for ex, an , to form or 
devise. Fricy.) Theimage, likeness, orre- 
presentation of a person or thing;a likeness 
in sculpture, painting, or otherwise; an im- 
age: frequently applied to the figures on se- 
pulchral monuments.—Efüigial,t ef-6j'i-al, 
a. Exhibiting or pertaining to an efigy.— 
Effgiate, ef-fij'i-ht, v.f.— —— errat 
ing. [L.«ffigio, effigiatum.] To make like; 
to form of a like figure, — ation, ef- 
fiji-a”shon, n. The act of forming in re- 
semblance; an image or effigy. 

oresced, efflo- 
rescing. [L. efloresco—ef for ex, and 
resco, from floreo, to blossom, from flos, a 
flower. Frowrn.] To burst into bloom, 
as a flower; to break out into florid or ex- 
cessive ornamentation; chem, to — 
overthe surface orthroughout to a whitish, 
mealy, or crystalline powder, from a gra- 
dual decomposition, on simple exposure to 
the air; to become covered with a whitish 
crust or light crystallization, from a slow 
chemical change. — Efflorescence. ef-flo- 
res'ens, n, The act or process of eilloresc- 
ing; bot. the time of flowering; the produc- 
tion of blossoms; med. a redness of the 
skin; eruption; chem. the formation of a 
whitish substance on ‘the surface of cer- 
tain bodies, as salts; the powder or crust 
thus formed —Efflorescent, cf-tlo-res’ent,a. 
Showing efllorescence; incrusted or cov: 
with efflorescence; liable to eflloresce. 


Effiluence, Efäuency, cf'fin-ens, ef'flu-en-si, 


n. (Fr. efluence, from L. efluo, to flow out 
—e, ex, and Jluo, to low.) The act of flow- 


ing out; that which flows out or issues; an 


emanation.—Effluent, ef'tlu-ent, a. Flow- 
ing out; emanating; emitted.—n. Geog. a 


stream that flows out of another stream or 
out of a lake 

n. pl: Efiuvia, cf- 
il0’vi-a. ULA from efluo, to ow out. FLow.] 

Somethin,z flowing out in a subtle or in- 
visible form; exhalation; emanation: es- 
pecially applied to noxious or disa ble 
exhalations.—Effluviable. ef-10'vi-a-bl, a. 
Capen of being given off in the form of 

uvium.—Efflu * ef-fi0'vi-al, a. Per- 
taining to or containing effluvia.—Effiuvi- 
ate,tef-110'vi-at, v.i. To throw off effluvium. 

Efflux, effluks, n. . cuo, efluxum, to 
flow out. Errivenxce.] The act or state 
of flowing out or issuing in a stream; out- 
flow; that which flows out: emanation.— 
EMuxion, ef-fluk’shon,n. The act of fow- 
ing out; that which flows out; emanation. 
efodientis, ppr. of efodio,to dig out—ef for 
ex, us Inne pato: to dig.) igging; ac- 
custome o aig. 

Effoliation, ef-foli-A”shon, n. TL. ef for ex, 
out, and folium, a leaf.] Bot. deprivation 
of a plant of its leaves. 

y . (Er, efort—L. ef for ex, 
out, and fortis, strong.] An exertion of 
strength or power, whether physical or 
mental; strenuous exertion to accomplish 


— fran'chiz, v.t. (L. ef for ex 
out, and E. franchise] To in 
franchises or parega 

Effrontery, ef-frun'ter-i 
from L. efrons, efi 


w, wig; zh, azure. 


wh, whig; 
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vest with 
1 Fr. : 
n. \ effronterie 


Een, 
—— 0-lus, a. SE Destitute ot elande, | Tho elenca of Egyptian antíquitios that | fully or pericli... Wrought wi 


EFFULGE 


nd, for ex, and frons, the fore- 
head. Frost.) Audacious impudence or 
poldpess an entirely unabashed; 
shainclessness; brazenness. 
e, ef-fulj', v.i.—efulged, éefulging. [L. 
geo — ef for ex, out, and ue. to 
ne.) To send forth a flood of light; to 
shine VA splendour,—Effulgence, ef-ful’- 
Gan A flood of light; a shining forth 
of light or glory; at lustre or bright- 
pe; splendour.— = Emulgent, cf-fuljent, a. 
hini flood of bright; splendid; diffusing a 
^i ight.—Efulgently, cf-ful'jent-li, 
me In a bright or splenc id manner. 


Effuse, cf faz. v.t. — cfuecd, Musing.  [L. 


» (fusum, to pour out—e/ for ez, 

Sut. and fundo, — — to pour. Fusr] 
EDT ur out, as a fluid; to spill; to shed. 
To emanate; to come forth, =a. (ef 

fas). Hot. applicd,to a kind of panicle with 
n a loose one-sided arrangement; conch 
se ph ed to shells where the aperture is not 
toe e behind, but the Bars are su — 
por ve, —E£usion, cf-1ü 'zhon, 

"rhe nct of pouring out; that elis. is 
— out; pathol. the escape of any fluid 
pus of the vessel containing it into an- 
other part; cordiality of manner; over. 


flowing or demonstrative kindness, — Ef- |. 


fusive, cf-fü'siv, a. Pouring out; pourin 

forth ree: y showing overflowing kind- 

ness or cordislity of manner. r.—Effusively, 

ef-fü'siv-li, ade. In an effusive manner.— 
veness, cf-fü'siv-nes, n. 


Efreet, ef'rét, n. AFRIT- 
Eft, eft, n. [O.E. et«fe, eite, A. Sax. efete. 
Newt is from — the n of the art. an 


having ‘adhered to the noun A A newt. 
Egad, c-gnd', exclam. Jt Probably a euphe- 
mistic corruption of ‘by God.'] An excla- 
mation expressing exultation or surprise. 
Egence, @'jens,n yer L. egena, ppr. of «geo, to 
suffer want.) The state of suffe ‘Ting from 
the —— ot — a desire for some- 


thi 
Eger. — " Same as Eagre.. 
Egest, jet; vt. [L. enero, egesium, to 
carry or bear ou , out, and gero, to 
carry.) To cast or throw out; to void ex- 
crement. — Egestion, c-jest'yon, m. The 
act of voiding excrement. 
` Es m. JA. Sax. ag=Icel. egg, Dan. 
Sw. dgg, G. and D. ei; allied in origin 
— O Gr. don, Ir. ugh, Gael. ubh, an | 
ess il A roundish body covered with a 
or membrane, formed in a special 
organ of many female animals besides 
— and in Hm ¿Which the development of | 
pue young animal takes place; an ovum. 
[Animals whose young o not leave the 
till ier it is laid are called oriparous; 
in which the eggs are retained with- 
in za parent Do body until they are hatched 
ororiviparous.] — og and an- 
chor, egg and dart, c E tongue, arch. 
same as Echinus.— er, fer. cg tr, 


er, n. A collector 2 or dest (rin CRES. 
lane ` neg ard, n. — or SES A 
CB nre ms ec, ns those 
of P Did S 


grappen The fruit of 
the e the esg-plant. be n. A species of 


cree of which are of considerable 
al importance in the West In- 
"cup, n. A cup used to hold an 


le.—Egg-flip, n. A drink made 


at ta 
of warmed beer, favoured wit Cu 
spirit, spices, and eggs beaten with 
—— 


-glass, n. A sand-glass running 


about threc minutes, Hoc realnog the 
boiling of eggs. — E 

of the tato fam y, 
shaped fruits, wh hich are boiled, stewed in 


sauces, &c.— 
covering 
brittle, Katie. broken, or destroyed. 
TUE 


plant, n. A plant 
P with white cxg- 


n n. The shell orout- 
n ezg; Jig. anything 


n. A kitchen utensil for re- 


ne omelets or fried eggs from a pan. 
— A small spoon for cating 


D. 
Tu [A. Sax. soian a eggian to n 
sharpen; Icel. DGE.) 


Leo 
urge Zei clit nto in: 
sigala; to provoke. ke Egger ex’ Sr, n. One 


— — ous, Seier | t 


Fate, für, fat, fall; 








Egress, Y gres, n. 


Eglantine, eg’lan-tin, n. (Fr. dolantine, 
U.Fr. aigknt, from a form aculentus, 
prickly, from L. aculeus, a spine, a prickle, 
acus, a nolle, Acip.] An old and poeti- 
cal name for SÉ d- cet-brier or wild-rose. 

Ego, Gë, m. LI] Philos, the con- 
scious —J andy the subject, 18 
opposed to the mon«go, the not-self, the 
object. — Egoism, &’ en zm, n. (Fr. doo- 
ieme.] Phitos. the doctrine which refers 
the clements of all knowledge to the phe- 
nomena of personal existence; subjective 
ide: ism; a passionate love of self; egot- 
ism; selfishness.—Egolst, &go-ist, n. |Fr. 
égoiste, an egotist.] An egotist; à eoläish 
person; one holding the doctrine of ego- 
ism. —Egoístic, Egoistical, @-gi-is'tik, -co- 
is'ti-kal, e. Pertaining to egoism; ad- 
dicted to or manifesting egoism; cgotistic, 
—Egoistically, č &-go-is'ti-kal-li, adv, Inan 
egolstic manner. ¿— Egoity,t 0-25'i-ti, n. 
Personality ; ; individuality. —  Égotheitm, 
(go-the-izm, n. (Gr. e90, I, and ficos, a 
god.] The deification o self: self- worship. | 
—Ego ‚eg’o-tizm, n The practice of 
too frequently using the word j^ hence, a 
speaking or writing much of one's self; : 
mssionate and exaggerated love of se if, 
le ‘nding one to refer all things to one *s self, 
and to judge of everything by its relation 
to one's interests or importance... Egotism 
and sel conceit are based ou whi: at we think 
of ourselves, the former being the more 
deep-seated and powerful; vanity, on wpe 
we believe others think of us, — Egotist 
cr’o-tist,n. One who repeats the word i 
very often in conversation or writing; one 
who speaks much of himself or m: ienifies 
his own achievements, —Egotíistic, Egotis- 
tical, cg-o-tistik, eg-o-tisti-kal, a. Ad- | 
dicted to egotism; manifesting egotism.— 
Egotistically, eg-o-tisti-kal-li, adv. Inan 

egotistical or self-conceited manner.—Ego- 

t , Egoize, eg'o-tiz, C'go-iz, v.i.—egolizcd, 
cgotizing. To talk or write much of one's 
self; to exhibit egotism. 

Egregious, é-gre'ji-us, a. IL. egregius, lit. 
out of the common flock or herd—e or €x, 
out, and grex, gregis, a flock (whence gre- 
garious,] Extraordinary; remarkable; 
cnormous: now mostly used in a bad or 
ironical sense (an egregious fool, blunder, 
impudence). — Egregiously, ¢-gré'ji-us-li, 
ady. Inan egregious manner. — Egregi- 
OUIDSSS, egre, ji-us-nes, nm. 

[L. egressus, from egre- 
dior—e, and gradior, to step. Grave.) The 
net of going or issuing out; the power of 
departing from any inclosed or confined 
place; astron. the passing of an inferior 
planet from the disc of the sun in a tran- 
tit.—v.i. (e-gres'). To go out; to depart; to 
leave,—Egrezsion, ! e-gresh' on, n. [L egres- 
so.] Egress,—Egrezsor, é-gresér, n, One 
who goes out. 

Egret, “gret, n. [Fr. aigrette, a dim. from 
an old form aigre, from 0.H.G. heigro, 
n heron, Sw. häger, Icel. hegri,a heron. 
Heron has the same origin. A name of 
those specics of herons “which have the 
feathers on the lower part of the back 
lengthened and the barbs loose, so that 
this part of the plumage is very soft and 
flowing; the small white heron; a plume 
of heron's feathers, or of feathers, din- 
monds, &c.; an nigret; bot, the fiy ing, fen- 
thery, or hairy down of eceds, as the down 
of the thistle: 
Egriot, Cgri-ot, n 
kind of sour cherry. 

Egyptian, pn Yshan, a. [From 2 Egypt, Gr. 
Aigyptos ; in Gypsy.] Pertaining to 
Egypt Sieste vulture,a v ulture, about 
the size of a raven, which frequents the 
streets of eastern towns, where it is pro- 
tected on account of its services ns a gcav- 
enger. Called also Pharaoh's Chicken.— 
n. A native of Egypt; an old designation 
for a gypsy, 80 called because believed to 
have come from Egypt. — Egyptologer, 

Egyptologist, c-jip-tol'o-jér, C-jip-tol’o-Jist, 
x WE well —— vis 1e antiq We 
es gypt, ally the hieroglyphic 
inscri Hona and documents. — Egypto- 


[Fr. aigre, sour.] A 


= ao "i.kal, a. Pertaining 
o Egyptology; de voted to th o stud A 
Egyptology, &-jip-tol’o-j 
T relacion o pM antiquities; E that 
note, not, müve; 


BEER EC ccn male noL move. tabo, tub, bull: oll, pound: a So ebwus-ihs Fi WE tub, bull; oil, pound; 
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branch of knowledge which treats of the 
ancient language, history, &c., of E 
Eh! & or e, an tute. expressive of doubt, 
inquiry, slight surprise. 
Eider, Eider-duck, i'dé Ts, n. IO. cider, Sw. 
cider, Icel. adr, Dan. eder.) A species of 
duck, about twice the size of the common 
duck, the down of which is much valued, 
from its warmth, lightness, ‚and elasticity. 
Eidograph, jdo-zraf, n. (Gr. ed 03, like- 
ness, and graphó, to write.) An instru- 
ment for copying designs, reduced or en- 
larged in any proportion, within certain 
imits 
Eight, at, a. LA. Sax. cahta=G. and D 
acht, lecl, dita, Dan. aatte, L, octo, Gr. 
októ, Ir. and Gael. achd, Skr. ashtan, ash- 
tau.) One of the cardinal numeral adjce- 
tives; one more than seven and less than 
ninc.—7. The number composed of seven 
and one; the symbol E this 
number. — Eight-day, That goes for 
cight days (an eight- lay clock).— hteen, 
ate n, a. anda., Eight and ten; the sum 
of ten and eights the symbol representing 
thissum. —Eig hteenmo, á'tcn- mo, n. [From 
cightecn and mo, in L. decimo, tenth 
he size of a book in which a sheet is 
folded into eighteen leaves: written often 
18110, — Eightcenth, a‘tenth, a. and n. 
Next in order after the seventcenth; Cen 
of cighteen equal parts of a thing. —Ei 
fold, &t'fold, a. Eight times the num Y 
or quantity. — Eighth, ütth, a. and m. 
Next in order after the seventh; one of 
eizht equal parts of anything; an | octave. 
—Eighthly, atth’li, adv. In the DAS 
lace.—Eighticth, à'ti-eth, a. and n. Next 
in order to the seventy-ninth; one of 
eighty equal parts of anything. —Eighty, 
üti,a.andn. Bight times ten; fourscore; 
a symbol re presenting this number. 
ikon, —* n, S [Gr.] A likeness; an im- 
az; n E 
Eisteddfod, is-tern ‘vod, n. [W.] — 
ing of bards and minstrels in Wales; 
periodical Welsh festival for the recitation 
of prize poems and performances on the 
mrp. 
Either, @rnér or i'vucér; the former is moro 
in accordance with analogy, a. or pron. 
[A. Sax. aegther; contr: acted irom aegh- 
weather, compounded of d=aye, the aug- 
ment ge, and hwather. Eacu, WnETHER.] 
One or the other; one of two things; each 
of two; the one and the other; both.— 
conj. A disjunctive conjunction always 
uscd as correlative to and preceding or 
(either the one or the other). 
Ejaculate, c-jak'ü-lát, v.£.—cjaeulated, ejac- 
ulating. [L. ejac ulor, ejaculatus—e, out, 
and jaculum, a dart, from jacio, to o throw! 
seen also in reject, project, &c.] To throw 
out, as an exc amation; to utter suddenly 
and brictly.—v.i.i To utter cjaculations.— 
Ejaculation, ejak'ü-Ia"^shon, n, Theutter- 
ing of n short, sudden exclamation; the 
exclamation uitered; A prayer consisting 
of a few words. —Ejacu atory, ¢-jak’O-la- 
to-ri, a. Of the nature of an ejaculation. 
Eject, é-jekt’, nt [L. «icio, ejectum—e, 
and jacio, to throw, as in dejected, — 
&c.] Tothrow out; tocast forth; to thrust 
out; to drive away; to expel; to dismiss 
from office; to turn out —Ejecti on, —— 
ehon, n. UL. ejectio.] The act of cjecti ng 
dismies: il; dispossession; expulsion; 
tion. —Ejectment, č-jekt'ment, n. A cast- 
ing out; a disposse ssion; law, the removal 
of a person from the w roneful possession 
of land or tenements,—Ejector, c-jek'tér, 
n. One who ejects, 
Eke, tk, v.t.—eked, eking. (A. Sax. dean, to 
increase, to cke, cel. auka, Goth. aukan, 
L. augeo (whence augment), Gr. auxano, 
to inercase.] To add to; to enlarge b = 
dition: sometimes with out (he cke 
his income by odd jobs).—n. Fees tue 
added to another; an addition ELA MET 
Ber: ede, 1). ook, Sw. och, Dan. og, G 
Se 
e'king, "n. 


and.] Also; likewise; in addition. 

That which is added. 
Elaborate, c-lnb'o-rüt, v.t.—elaborated, elab- 
orating. "TL. elaboro, elaboratum—e — 
and laboro, to labour, from labor, labour 
To produce with In! — to work out x 


complete with to work 
fully or perfectly tes Se A ahe ih 


ü, Sc, abuuc—tho Fr, u, 
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labour; finished with great care; executed 
with exactness; highly finished. — Elab- 
orately, c-Jab’o-rät-li, adv. In an elabo- 
rate manner, —Elaborateness, &-Iab’o-rät- 
nes," The quality of being claborate.— 
Elaboration, c-lal/o-rá"shon, n. The act 
of elaborating; careful or laborious finish 
bestowed; physiol. the process performed 
by the living organs in aimals and plants 
by which something is produced (the ela- 
boration of sap). — Elaborative, &-lab’o-ri- 
tiv, a. Serving or tending to elaborate.— 
Elaborator, ¿-lal'o-ri-tór, ». One who or 
that which elaborates. à : 

Elxoptene, ol-C-op’tän, n. [Gr. elaion, olive- 
oil, and pfénos, winged.] The liquid por- 
tion of volatile oils, as distinguished from 
the solid portion called stearoptene. ` 

e, e-li'in,n. [Gr. elainos, pertaining 
to the olive, from elaia, the olive.) The 
liquid principle of oils and fats; oleine.— 

late, e-là'ik, «a. Same as Oleic. _ 

lan, A-lın,n. [Fr.] Ardour inspired by 
enthusiasm, passion, or the like; unhesi- 
tating dash resulting from an impulsive 
imagination. 

, land, n. [D. eland, an elk.] An 
African species of antelope, the largest of 
all antelopes; n name sometimes given to 

the moose. : 
Elapse, ¢-laps’, v.i.—elapsed, clapsing. [L. 
elabor, elapaus, to slip away—e, out, and 
labor, lapsus, lo glide. Larse.) To slip 
or glide away; to pass away silently: said 
of time. — Elapsion, ¿-lap'shon, n. The 
act of elapsing; lapse 
asmobranchiate, ©-las’'mö-hrang”ki-ät, a. 
[Gr. elasmos, a plate, and brangehia, alla, ] 
Of or belonging to an order of fishes in- 
cluding the sharks, dog-fishes, rays, Ar, 
tic, Elastical, ¿-lastik, ©-las'ti-kal, a. 
(Fr. élastique, L.L. elasticus, from Gr. etas- 
tos, beaten out, extensible, from elaund, 
to drive, to beat out.] Having the power 
of returning to the form from which it 15 
bent or extended; havinz the property of 
recovering its former figure or volume 
after being altered by pressure; rebound- 
ing; flying back; sig. possessing the power 
or quality of recovering from depression 
or exhaustion.—Elastically, e-lus'ti-kal-lí, 
adv. In an elastic manner; by clastic 
power,—Elasticity, -las-tis'i-ti, n. The 
pjunlity of being elastic. 
ate, é-lat^, a. [L. elatus, pp. of efero 
out, and latus, borne or carried. “Raised 
or lifted upt;, having the spirits lifted up; 
flushed, as with success; exultant; haugh- 
ty.—v.t.—clated, elating. To raise; to 
exalt; to clevate with success; to cause to 
exult; to make proud.—Elatedly, Gite, 
li, adv. With elation.—Elatedneza, 2-14”. 
ted-nes, n,—Elation, é-la'shon, x. Eleva- 
tion of mind proceeding from self-appro- 
bation; haughtiness; pride of prosperity. 
Elater, el'a-tér, n. (Gr. clutér, a driver.] 
An elastic spiral filament generated in 
tubes in certain liverworts and scale- 


Teaping beetles. _ 
Elaterium, C-Ia-tö’ri-um, n. [Gr. elatérion, 


made by the bend of the arm; the joint 
. arm ap the fore 

ile, or part of à struc- 
o fomewhat resembling an elbow, or 
sed supports the arm or elbow, as the 
^ han of a chair or sofa.—Out at el- 
cloth ‘ving holes in the elbows of one's 
165; Shabbily dressed.—yv.t. To push or 


donis with the elbow ; to make or gain (a 


TOU e hing wi 
chose eat Tord by pushing with 


El w. ‚0. 


7". A colloquial or vul 
express for energetic cna i Ges 
hand-labour, as rub ing, scouring, dom 


Elbow-room, n. Room to extend the el- 
bows on each side; hence, ample room for 


Elecampano, el'é-kam-pàn", n. 


motion or action. 
Eld, cld, n. (A. Sax. eld, an age, eldo, old 
Op] Old age; decrepitude; old 
timc; former ages, 
Elder, cl'dér, a. 


age. 

Poet.) 

[A. Sax. yldra, eldra, the 

compar. degree of eald, old. Orp.] Hav- 
ing lived a longer time; of greater age; 
born, produced,or formed before something 
else: opposed to younger; prior in origin; 
senior; pertaining to earlier times; earlier. 

—A. LA. Sax. ealdor, an ancestor, a chief, 
a prince] One who is older than another 
or others; an ancestor; a person advanced 
in life, and who, on account of his age, ex- 
perience, and wisdom, is selected for office; 
alay official in Presbyterian churches, who 
acts along with the minister in the ad- 
ministration of ——— and govern- 
ment, having an equal vote with the lat- 
ter in all church courts.—Elderly, cl'dér- 
li, a. Somewhat old; advanced beyond 
middle age; bordering on old age.—Elder- 
Ship,el'dér-ship,n. The office of an elder; 
elders collectively; order of elders.—El- 
dest, cl’dest,a. [A. Sax. yldest, superl. of 
caid, ald, okL] Oldest; most advanced in 
ace; that was born before others. 

Elder, Elder-tree,el’dér,n. [A.Sax.elern, 
ellen; the d has been inserted in later 
times; D. elloorn, the elder; perhaps akin 
to alder.) A well-known British tree or 
shrub of rapid growth with white flowers 
and purple berries, and containing an un- 

usual quantity of pith.—Elder-berry, 2. 
The fruit of the elder. — Elder-wine, El. 
der-flower Wine, n. A wine made of 
elder-berrics.—Elderwort, ell'ér-wért, m. 
A fetid herbaceous plant found in waste 

aces in Britain. 

l Dorado, el dó-ri'dó or el do-rà'do, n. {Sn 
the golden—el, the, and dorado, gilt. A 
country formerly reputed to exist in South 
America, and possessing immense stores 
of gold; hence, any region rich in gold or 
treasure of any kind. : 

Eleatic, @-lé-atvik, a. Of or pertaining to 
Elea, an ancient Greek town in Southern 
Italy, or to a sect of philosophers that 
originated there.—n, An adherent of the 
Eleatic philosophy. 

[Fr. énule- 


campane, from L. inula, clecampane, and 
(probably) campus, a field.] A British per- 
ennial plant which grows in moist mea- 
dows and pastures near houses, formerly 
regarded as expectorant; a coarse candy, 
professedly made from the root of the 
plant, but really composed of little else 
than coloured sugar. 


Elect, c-lekt', v.t. (L. eligo, cleclum—e, out, 


mie — or pertaining 
o ro Blective,@lek'tiv,a. Cho- 
sen by election; dependent on choice; be- 


stowed or passing hy election; pertaining 
to or consisting in choice or right of choos- 
ing; exerting the power of choice.—Elec- 
tively, &lck tiv-li, adv. By choice; with 
preference of one to another. — Elector, 
C-ek'tér, n. One who elects or has the 
right of electinz; a person who has the 
right of voting for any functionary; speci- 
fically, one who haa the right of voting 
for a representative in parliament; a 
voter. [In Germany certain princes were 
formerly electors of the emperor, and else- 
tor was one of their titles] — Electoral, 
Electorial, c-lek'tér-nl, e-lek-to^ri-al, a. 
Pertaining to election or electors; consist- 
ing of colectora. = d pukuni 
m A body of electors; the or ter- 
ritory of an elector. — Electorahip, 


. & = 
tér-ship,n. The office of an elector. lex: 


Electric, Electrical, ¢-lck’trik, ¢-lek’tri-kal, 


a. (Fr. électrique, from L. electrum, Gr. 
¿lektron, amber, from the fact that the 
earliest electric phenomenon observed waa 
the attraction of amber for light sub- 
stances when rubbed.] Containing clec- 
tricity, or capable of exhibiting it when 
excited by friction; pertaining to electri- 
city; derived from or produced by electri- 
city; conveying electricity; communicat- 
ing a shock by electricity; sig. full of fire, 
spirit, or passion, and capable of commu- 
nicating it to others.—Electric battery, a 
number of electric jars connected with 
each other, for obtaining a powerful dis- 
charge of clectricity. — Electric bridge. 
Under Biupncr,— Electric clock, a clock in 
which the moving power is the action of 
a current of electricity; or one in which 
electricity is only u for controlling or 
governing the motion.— Electric condenser, 
an instrument by which small quantities 
of electricity may be accumulated and 
rendered apparent; an accumulator.— 
Electrie current, a current or stream of 
electricity traversing a closed circuit 
formed of conducting substances, or pase- 
ing by means of conductors from one body 
to another.—Electric cel, a fish resemblin 
the eel, which is capable of giving electric 
shocks.—Electrie jar, a glass jar partly 
coated both outside and inside with tin- 
foil; a Leyden jar.— Electrice lamp, the 
contrivance by which the electric li ht is 
produced — Electric light, a brilliant light 
the result of heat produced by the force o 
electricity, either evoked by the chemical 
reaction of a metal and an acid, or gene- 
rated by n magneto-clectric or other ma- 
chine.—Electrie machine, a machine for 
generating electricity by friction, by the 
revolution near the poles of a magnet or 
magnets of one or more soft-iron cores, 
surrounded ¿by coils of wire, &c.— Electric 
railway, a railway on which electricity is 
the motor. — Electrie spark, one of the 
forms in which accumulated electricit 
discharges itself. — Electric ` telegra 
Teircuari.—Electrically, e-lek'tri-kal-li, 
adv. In the manner of electrici or 
means of it.—Electricalnoss,t é-lek'tri-kni- 
nes, 1. The state or quality of being elec- 
trical.—Electrician, ¢-lek-trish’an, 2. One 
who studies electricity, and investigates 
its properties by observation and experi- 
ments; one versed in the science of elec- 
tricity.— Electricity, e-lek-tris'i-ti, n. A 
name for the cause or agent underl 
certain phenomena, called. electric, 
usually spoken of as a fluid; the force 
that manifests itself in lightning, in 
the attraction of amber and sealing-wax 
when rubbed for light substances, and 


* in many other phenomena; the science 
e 


which deals with these phenomena, Be- 
sides friction there are various other 
sources of electricity, such as chemical 
action, the contact of metals, change of 
temperature, &c. GALVANISM, MAGNETO- 
ELECTRICITY, TIHERMO-ELECTRICITY. — Ale 
mospherie electricity, the electricity which 
is produced in the atmosphere, and which 
becomes visible in the form of lightning. 
— Electrifiable, @-lek'tri-fi-a-bl, a. Ca- 
able of being clectrified. — Electrifica- 
A ES 
e K or state o "Ing € 
e Flectrity. C-lek^tri-fi, —— 
electrifying. "To communicate electricity 
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e 
: to affect by | 


to; to charge with electricit 
electricity ; to give un electric shock to; 
fig. to give a sudden shock (as of surprise) 
to; to surprise with some sudden and 
brilliant effect; to thrill.—v.i. To become 
electric.—Electro, &-lek’trö,n. A contrac- 


tion for Electrotype.—Electro-ballistic, a. | 


Applied toan instrument for determining 
by electricity the velocity of a projectile 
atany part of its flight.—Electro-biologist, 
n. One versel in electro-biology.—Electro- 
biology, n. That branch of science which 
treats of the electric currents developed in 
living organisms; also mesmerism or ^ni- 
mal magnetism or a phase of this.—Elec- 
emistry, n. That branch of science 
which treats of theagency of electricity an 
galvanism in effecting chemical changes. 
—Electrode, e-lek'trod, n. [-ode is from 
Gr. kodos, a way.] One of the terminals 
or poies iy ale circle, Electro ey 
namic, Ele namical, a 
to clectro-dynamics. — Electro-dynamics, 
n. The science which treats of mechani- 
cal actions exerted on one another by 
electric currents.—Electro-dynamometer, 
m. An instrument for measuring the 
strength of electro- dynamic action. — 
Electro-gild, et, To gild by means of the 
electric current.—Electro-gilt, a. Gilded 
by means of the electric current.—Electro- 
tics, n. That branch of electricity 
which treats of electric currents in motion. 
—Electro-kinetic, a. Of or pertaining to 
electro-kinetics or electricity in motion.— 
Electrolyse, ¿-lek'tro-liz, v.t. [Gr. dlektron, 
und yo, to —— To decompose by 
the direct action of e 


Susceptible of being electrolysed. — lec- 
trolysation, c-lek'tro-li-zá"slion, n. The 
act of electrolysing.— Electrolysis, c-lek- 
trol'i-sis, n. 1 
bodies into their elements, or, in some 
cases, into groups of elements, under the 
action of a current of electricity. — Elec- 
trolyte, C-lek'tro-lit, n. A compound | 
which is decomposable, or is subjected to 
decomposition, by an electric current.— | 
Electrolytic, Electrolytical, é-lek’tro-lit”- | 
ik, @Ick’tro-lit”i-kal, a. Pertaining to 
electrolysis. — Electro-magnet, n. A bar | 
of soft iron rendered temporarily mag- 
netic by a current of electricity having | 
been caused to pass through a wire coile 
round it.—Electro-magnetic, a. Desig- 
PAUSE what pertains to magnetism; occa. | 
sion m electricit y. —Electro-metallur- 
gy., n. The art of depositing metals, as | 
d, silver, copper, &c., from solutions of | 
their salts upon metallic or other conduct- 
ing surfaces by the agency of electric cur- | 
rents.—Ele meter, &-lek-t-om’e-tér, n. | 
An instrument for measuring electricity, | 
ordifferencesof electric potential between | 
two conductors.— Electrometric, Electro- | 
metrical, &-lek’tro-met”rik, C-Jex'tro-met"- 
ri-kal,a. Pertaining to arrelectrometer, | 
or the measurement of electricity.—Elec- | 
trometry, ¿-lek-trom'et-ri, n. That branch | 
of electric science which treats of the | 
measurement of electricity. — Electro- | 
motion, n. The motion of clectricity; 
mechanical motion produced by elec- 
tricity.—Electro-motive, a. Producing or 
pertaining to electro-motion. — Electro- | 
motive force, the power which maintains 
electric currents. —Electromotor, @-lek’- 
tro-mö-ter, n. Any arrangement which 
gives rise to an electric current; an Cn- 
gine in which electricity is employed to 
produce mechanical effect. — Electron, 
&lek’'tron, n. An ultimate atom or Cor- 
puscle of electricity. — Electro-negative, 
a. Repelled by bodies negatively electri- 
en and attracted by those positively 
rified. — Electrophorus, 0-lek-trof'o- 
erh EE Di collecting eleo 
tricity, and showing the om 
induction —Electro-physio ogical, a. Per- 
silos cre, Fiat branch. of scence 
n. c 
Which treats of electric phenomena, pro- 





cies.— | based; a fundamental or ultimat rt 
Zen ehrough p h — cu cox rinciple, by the combination: Or pem Ke 
Se Kë cham’ at of ge Mrd 
11 in ent; chem. one of the sixty- 
silver or other metal per simple substances which hitherto have re- 
Fite, fir, fat, fgll; me, met, her; pine, pin; nōte, not, mövc; tübe, tub, bull; 


*Pertaining | 


— — —— 


ectricity or galvan- | 
ism.—Electrolyzable, C-lek'tro-li-za-bl. a. | 


e resolution of compound | 
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electro plating. — Electro-plater, n. Ono 
who practises electro-plating. — Electro- 
polar, v. A term applied to conductors, 
one emd or surface of which is positive 
| and the other negative.—Electro-positive, 
| a. Attracted. by bodies negatively clec- 
trified or by the negative pole of the gal- 
| yanie arrangement.—Electroscope, @-lek’- 

tro-sköp,n. An instrument for observing 
or detecting the existence of free electri- 
city, and, in general, for determining its 
| kind.—Electroscopic, -lek’tro-skop"ik, «t. 
Of or belonging to the electroscope. — 
Electro-silver, v.t. To deposit a coating 
of silver on by means of voltaic electricity; 
to electro-plate.—Electro-statics, n. The 
science which treats of the phenomena 





the production and discharge of station- 
ary charges of electricity,—Electro-tint, 
n, Anart by which drawings are traced by 
the action of electricity on a copper plate. 





| —Electrotype, c-lek'tro-tip, n. 


medals, &c., by means of the electric de- 

sition of copper upon a mould taken 
rom theoriginal; a copy thus produced.— 
v.t.—electrotyped, electrotuping. To sterco- 
type or take copies of by electrotype.— 
Electrotypic, e-lek'tro-ti"pik, a. Pertain- 
ing to, oreflected by means of, electrotype. 
—Flectrotypist, c-lek'tro-ti-pist, n. 


of doubtful origin.] A 
medicine composcd of powders or other 
ingredients, incorporated with some con- 
serve, honey, or syrup. _ è 

Eleemosynary, cl-č-moz'i-na-ri, a. [L.L 





occasioned by electricity at rest, anil of | 


| The act | 
of producing copies of types, wood-cuts, | 


Une | 
who practises electrotypy.—Electrotypy, | 
t-lek'tro-ti-pi, n. The process of electro- | 


type. 
| Eieetuary, elek'tü-a-ri, a [L.L. electu- 
| arium, 2 word 


elcemoaynariua, from Gr. elecmoayn?, alms, | 


from eleed, to pity, elcos, compassion. 
ALws] Given in charity or alms; appro- 
priated to charity; founded by charity (an 
eleemosynary institution); relating to 
charitable donations; supported by char- 
ity.—n. One who lives by receiving alms 
or charity. — Eleemosynarily, ¢]-¢-moz'i- 


na-ri-li, adv. In an eleemosynary manner. | 


Elegance, cl'é-zans, n, [Fr. Elegance, from 
L. elegantia, from elegans, for eligens, from 
eligo—e, ex. out, and lego, to pick, to choose. 
Erect.) The quality of being elegant; 
beauty resulting from perfect propriety 
or from the absence of anything calculated 
to produce a disagreeable sensation; re- 
finement; an elegant characteristic or fen- 
ture.—Elegancy, el'é-gan-81, n. Elegance. 
— Elegant, el’é-gant, a. [Fr. élégant, L. 
elegans.) Having beauty or a pleasing 
effect resulting from grace, refinement, or 
polish; pleasing to good taste; graceful ; 
refined (a lady with an elegant figure); 
having the words or style polished and ap- 
propriate (an elegant speech); giving ex- 
pression to thought with propriety and 
grace; pleasing to the eyo by grace of form 
or delicacy of colour; free from coarseness, 
blemish, or other defect; showing fine 
harmony or symmetry. — Elegantly, el'e- 

ant-li, adv. In an elegant manner. 

Elegy, el'c-ji, n. [L. elegía, from Gr. elegeia, 
from elegos, a lament.) A mournful or 
plaintive poem, or a funeral song; a poem 
orasongexpressive of sorrow and lamenta- 
tion; a dirge; class. poetry, any poem writ- 
ten in elegiac verse.—Elegiac, el-c-ji'ak, a. 
Belonging to elegy; plaintive; expressing 
sorrow or lamentation; used in elogies: 
said especially of a style of verse commonly 
used by the Greek and Latin pocts, and 
composed of couplets consisting of alter- 
nate hexameter and pentameter lines.— 
Elegiast, Elegist, c-ltji-nst, el’c-jist,n. A 
writer of elegies.—Elegize, cl’t-jiz,v.t. and 

To write or compose elegies; to cele- 
brate or lament in an elegy; to bewail. 

Element, cl’é-ment, n. (L. elementum, an 
element, a first principle; sume root 18 
aliment.) One of the simplest constituent 
principles, or parts, of which anything 
consists, or u n which its constitution is 
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sisted resolution by chemical analysis; 
one of the ultimate, indecomposable con- 
stituents of any kind of matter; pl. the 
first or simplest rules or principles of an 
art or science; rudiments; one of the four 
constituents of the material world accor- 
ding to an old and still popular classifica- 
tion—fire, air, earth, water (hence such 
expressions as * war of the elements’ fora 
storm); the state or sphere natural to any- 
thing or suited to its existence (hence, out 
of one’s element, out of one's natural sphere 
or position); a datum or value necessary 
to be taken into consideration in making 
a caleulation or coming to a conclusion; pl. 
the bread and wine used in the euchar- 
ist.—1.t. To constitute; to be an clement 
in; to make a first principle 
el-men'tal, a. Pertaining to or pro- 
duced by elements or primary ingredi 
ents; pertaining to the four so-called cle. 
ments of the material world or some of 
them (hence * elemental war,’ applied toa 
tempest); arising from or pertaining to 
first principles; clementaryt.—Elemental. 
ism, ¢l-é-men'tal-izm, n. The theory which 
identifies the divinities of the ancients 
with the elemental powers.—Elemental. 
ity,! el’c-men-tal”i-ti, n. State of being 
elemental or elementary. — Elementally, 
el-&men'tal-li, edv. In an elemental man- 
ner; according to elements, — Elementar. 
ity, Elementariness, el'é-men-tar"i-ti, el-é- 
men'ta-ri-nes, n. The state of being cle- 
mentary. — Elementary, el-ö-men’ta-ri, a. 
Having the character of an element or 
primary substance; primary; simple; nn- 
compounded ; uncombined ; initial; rudi- 
mentary; containing, teaching, or discus- 
sing first principles, rules, or rudiments. 
—Elementary analysis, chem, the estima- 
tion of the amounts of the elements which 
together form a Compound body. — Ele- 
mentary substances, the elements or sub- 
stances which have hitherto resisted ana- 
lysis by any known chemical means,— 
Elementoid, el-ö-ınen’toid,n. Like an ele- 
ment; having the appearance of a simplo 
substance. à A 

Elemi, el'2-mi, n. The resinous exudation 
from various trees, used in plasters and 
— and the manufacture of var- 
nish. 

Elenchus, @-leng’kus, n. [L. elenchus; Gr. 
elenchos.] Logic, a syllogism by which an 
opponent is made to contradict himself; 
a fallacious argument; n sophism. 

Elephant, cl'é-fant, n. LL. clephas, elephan- 
tis, from Gr. elephas, elephantoa, au ele- 
phant; probably from Heb. eleph, an ox.) 
The name of two species of huge quadru- 
peds, one inhabiting India, the other 
Africa, and both remarkable for having 
their nose prolonged into a long probos 
or trunk with the nostrils at its extremity, 
and for theirlarge Gaps pe SR rn d 
C-fan'ti-ak, a. Affected with elephantiasis. 
—Elephantiasis, el’é-fan-ti’n-sis, n. [Gr 
from elephas, elephant.) Med. a skin dis- 
ease in which the limbs, from their en- 
largement and the changed condition of 
the skin, have a slight resemblance to 
those of the elephant.—Eley hantine, el-2- 
fan'tin, a. Pertaining to the elephant; 
resembling an elephant; hence, huge; im- 
mense, — Elephantoid, cl-c-fan'toid, a. 
Having the form of an elephant. — Ele- 
phant-paper, n. A writing, — aud 
drawing paper, of tho size of 23 inches 


yy 23. 

Eleusinian, cl-i-sin'i-an, a. Relating to 
Eleusis in Greece; as, Eleusinian mysteries 
or festivala, the mysteries and festivals of 
Démétér (Ceres), celebrated there. 

Eleutheromania, c-Jü’therö-mä”ni-a, m. 
[Gr. eleutheros, free, and mania, madness] 
A mania for freedom; excessive zeal for 
freedom. — Eleutheromaniac, e-Jü'thér3- 
mi”"ni-ak, ». A fanatic on the subject of 
freedom. 

Elevate, cl’é-viit, v.t. — elevated, clevating. 
(L. elevo, elevatum, to lift up—e, out, u 
and levo, to raise, from levis, ‘light 
wejght, whence levity, lever, levy, &c.] To 
raise; in a literal sense, to raise from a 
or deep place to n bigher; to raise to à 
higher state or station; to improve, refine, 
or dignify; to raise from a low or common 
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state, as by training or education; to exalt; 
to excite, cheer, animate; to render some- 
what tipsy (colloq.); to — or swell; 
to make ouder.— Elevated, el'é-vá-ted, a. 
Raised; exalted; dignified; elated; excited; 
slightly HAY (colloq.); raised nbove the 
natural pitch; somewhat loud —Elevated- 
ness, cl'o-và-ted-nes, n.—Elevating, el’c-vä- 
ting,a. Exalting; clating. — Elevation 
el-é-vi'shon, n. [L. elevatio.] The act ol 
elevating; the act of raising or conveying 
from a lower place or degree to a higher; 
the state of being raised or elevated; ex- 
altation; that which 15 raised or elevated ; 
an elevated place; a rising ground; height; 
degree of height; height above the surface 
of the earth; altitude; astron. altitude; 
gun, the angle which the axis of the bore 
of a firearm makes with the plane of the 
horizon; arch. a geometrical representation 
of a building im vertical section, as op- 
posed to ground-plan.— Elevator, el'é-vá- 
tèr, n. One who or that which elevates, 
raises, lifts, or exalts; a mechanical con- 
trivance for raising passengers or goods 
from a lower place to a higher; a hoist. 
—Elevatory, cl’é-va-to-ri, a, Tending or 
having power to elevate, 

Eléve, lav, n. [Fr] A pupils a scholar; 
one brought up or protected by another. 

Eleven, @-lev'n, a. (A. Sax. endleofan, end- 
lufon=1cel. ellifu, Dan. elleve, D. elf, Goth. 
aintif; — of twoclements mean- 
ing one and ten, A. Sax. -leofan, Goth. lif, 
being allied to L. decim, Gr. deka, ten. So 
twelve=two-ten.] Ten and one ndded.—n. 
The sum of ten and one; a symbol repre- 
senting eleven units; cricket, the number 
of players selected from the members of n 
club to play in a match.—Eleventh, ¢-lev’- 
nth, a. and n. Next in order after the 
tenth; oncof eleven equal parts into which 
anything is divided 

Elf, elf, n. pl. Elves, elvz. [A. Sax. elf, 
dn elf, Dan, alf, Icel. dlfr, O.1.G. 

» an elf, Probably of same origin as L. 
albus, white, and the name Alps.) A kind 
of inferior spiritual being formerly be- 
lieved in; a fairy; a goblin; a mischievous 
pun n pet name for a child, —Elf-arrow, 

If-bolt, n. Names popularly given in 
the British Islands to the ancient flint 
arrow-heads still often found. Also called 
Elf-dart.—Elfin, el’fin, a. Relating or per- 
taining to elves.—n. A little elf; a little 
urchin.—Elfish, el'üsh, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to elves; resembling an elf; suggestive 
of elves.—Elf-land, n. The region of the 
elves; fairy-land.—Elf-lock, 1. A knot of 
hair twisted ns if by elves. , : 

Elicit, c-lisit, v.t. [L. clicio, elicitum—e, 
out, and lacio, to allure; akin delicate, de- 
pone) To bring or draw out by reason- 
ing, discussion, examination, or the like; 
to deduce or educe (as truth, facts, &e.). 

Elide, č-lid' v.t. [L. elido—e, out, and lado, 
to strike.], Gram. to cut off or suppress, 
nsasyllable.—Elision,e-lizh'on,n. Gram. 
the act of cliding; the cutting ofl or sup- 
aoe of a vowel or syllable, 

igible, el'i-ji-bl, a. [Fr. eligible, from I, 
eligo—e, out, and le go, to choose. Ruxcr.] 
Fit to be chosen for some purpose or * 
worthy of choice; desirable; legally quali- 
fied to he chosen.—Eligibility, el'i-ji-bil"- 
iti, n. The state or condition of being 
eligible: capability of being chosen,—EU- 

bleness, el'i-ji-bl-nes, n.  Elizibility.— 
igibly, cl'i-ji-hli, adv. In a manner to 
be worthy of choice; suital ly 
l te, č-lim'i-nät, v.t.—eliminated, eli- 

minating, (li. elimino, eliminatum — e, 

out, and limen, threshold.) To discharge 

—* throw off (as a secretion of the human 

yh to take out or separate as not bein 
an clement of value or necessary; to se 
ides as unimportant or not to be con- 

: dered; to leave out of consideration; alg. 
ce to disappear from an equation; 

— Eliae or elicitt (incorrect in this sense). 

act of eimi jem "La "eben, n. The 


ng. 

cs eon; &-li-kwi’shon, n. [L. eliquo—e, 
now Seido. quo, to melt.) An operation, 
of silver fron employed, for the —— 
lision. Und rg per by means of lead, 
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Those who are choice or select; the best; 
the flower. ` 

Elixate,} c-lik'süt, v.t.—elixated, elixating. 
[L. etixo, to boil thoroughly, from elíxua, 
thoroughly boiled—e, and liz, an ancient 
word which, according to Nonius, signified 
ashes, or lye mixed with ashes.) To boil; 
to seethe; to extract by boiling.—Elixa- 
tion, &-lik-si’shon,n. The act of boiling 
or secthing; extraction by boiling; also, 
concoction in the stomach; digestion. _ 
Elixir, é-lik’sér, n. (Fr. elixir, from Sp. 
elixir, from Ar. el-iksir, the philosopher's 
stone, from Gr. xéroa, . A liquor 
sought for by the nlchemists for trans- 
muting metals into gold or for prolonging 
life; quintessence; a cordial; med. a tinc: 
ture composed of various substances held 
in solution by alcohol 1n some form. ` 
Elizabethan, c-liz'a-beth"am, a.  Pertain- 
ing to quen Elizabeth or her period.— 
Elizabethan architecture, the architectural 
style of the times of Elizabeth and James 
L., when the debased Gothic and Italian 
were combined, characterized by large 
windows, tall and highly decorated chim- 
neys, and much ornament. 

Elk, elk, n. [Icel. elgr, O.11.G. elaho, Sw. 
elg; akin to L. alces, am elk.) The largest 
existing species of the deer family, mea- 
suring 7 fcet high at the shoulders, and 
found” in Europe and Asia, but chietly 
in North America, where it is called the 
Moose. 

EU, cl, n. LA. Sax. eln; D. ell, elle, G. elle, 
0.1.6. elna, Sw. aln, Icel. alin, Goth. 
aleina; akin to IL. ulna, Gr. glend, the fore- 
arm, and hence, a measure of length. 
Comp. cubit.] A measure of different 
lengths in different countries, used chietly 
for measuring cloth; the English ell bein 
45 inches, the Flemish cll 27, the Scotch 
37'2, and the French 54. 

Ellagic, el-lajik, a. [From Fr. galle, gall, 
reversed.] Pertaining to or derived from 

all-nuts, 

Ellipse, el-lips‘,n. (Gr. elleipsis, an omis- 
sion or defect, from elleipd, to leave out— 
ek, out, and leipd, to leave.] Geom. an 
oval figure produced when any cone is cut 
by a plane which passes through it, not 
parallel to nor cutting the base; a closed 
curve in which the distances of any point 
from two points called the foci have always 
the same sum. — Ellipsis, el-lip’sis, x. 
Gram. the omission of one or more words 
which the hearer or reader may supply; 
printing the marks, thus — or * * * or 
«y denoting the omission or suppres- 
sion of letters or words; geom. an ellipse. 
Ellipsograph, M ges men el-lip’so-craf, 
el-lip'to-graf, n. An instrument for des- 
cribing ellipses; a trammel. — Ellipsoid, 
el-lipsoid, n. Geom. a solid figure, all 
plane sections of which are ge or cir- 
cles. — Ellipsoidal, el-lip-soi’dal, a. Per- 
taining to an ellipsoid; having the form 
of an ellipsoid.—Elliptic, Elliptical, el-lip’- 
tik, cl-lip'ti-kal, a. Pertaining to an el- 
lipse; having the form of an ellipse; per- 
taining toellipsis; having a word or words 
left out.—Elliptically, el-lip’ti-kal-li, adv. 
According to the form of an ellipse; with 
a word or words left out.—Ellipticity, el- 
lip-tisi-ti,n. The quality of being ellipti- 
cal or having the form of an ellipse. 

Elm, elm, n, (A. Sax. elm, D. olm, Teel. 
álmr, Dan. alm, alm; akin to L. ulmus, 
Bohem. gilm (pron. yilm), elm.) A valu- 
able European timber tree, species of 
which are also found in America, —Elmen, 
el'men, a. Made of elm.—Elmy, el'mi, a. 
Abounding with elms. 

Elmo's-fire, el'moz-fir, n. [After Saint 
Elmo, whom sailora in the Mediterranean 
invoke during a storm.] A popular name 
for a meteoric appearance scen playing 
about the masts of a Em - 

Elocular, c-lok'ü-lér, a. [L. e, without, and 
loculus, cell.] Bot. having but one cell; 
not divided by partitions. 

Elocution, cl-d-kQ’shon, n. 
from el r, elocutus, to speak out — e, 
out, nnd loquor, to speak, seen in colloquy, 
eloquent, loquacious The art by 
Shichi in delivering a discourse before an 
audience, the speaker is enabled to render 
it effective and impressive; mode of utter- 


[L. elocutio, 









Eloquence, cl'o-kwens, n. 


Else, els, a. or adv. 
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elocution. 


Eloge, ü-lözh, n. [Fr., from L. elogium.] 


A funeral oration; à pan 
dead; a discourse pronounce 
honour of an illustrious person recently 
deceased.—Elogist ‚el’ö-jist, n. [Fr. dio 
iste.] One who del vers an eloge.—Elogy, 
logium, el'ó-Ji, €-l0ji-um, n. A panezy- 
ric; un éloge. 

Elohim, cl-ó'him, n. One of the Hebrew 
names of God, of frequent occurrence in 
the Bible, used both of the true God and 
of false gods, while Jehovah is used only 
of the true God.—Elohist, el-o'hist,n. The 
supposed writer of the Elohistic 
of the l'entateuch, in contradistinction to 
the Jehovist.—Elohistic, &-lo-his'tik, a. A 
term applied to certain passages in Scrip. 
ture, especially in the Pentateuch, in 
which the Almighty is always spoken of 
as Elohim. 
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Elongate, é-long’git, v.t. — elongated, elon- 


gating. [L.L. elongo, elongatum — L. e, 
out, and /ongus, long.] To lengthen; to 
extend.—v.i. To recede apparently from 
the sun: said of a planet in its orbit.— 
Elongation, ¿-long-g4'shon, n. The act of 
elongating or lengthening;.the state of 
being stretched out or lengthened; astron, 
the angular distance of a planet from the 
sun, as it — to the cye of a spectator 
on the earth. 


Elope, c-lop/, v.i.—eloped, eloping. (From 


D. loopen, the same word as G. laufen, 
Goth. Alaupan, to run, to leap, E. leap, 
with prefix e, out, away.] To run away; 
to run away with a lover or paramour in 
defiance of duty or social restraints: said 
especially of a woman.—Elopement, @-lip’- 
ment,n. The act of cloping; the runnin 
away of a woman, married or unmarried, 
with a lover. 

(Fr. — 
from L. eloquentia. Exocutiox.] The art 
of expressing thoughts in such language 
and in such a way as to produce conviction 
or persuasion; oratory; that which is ex- 
pres with cloquence. — Eloquent, elö- 
kwent,a. Having the power of express- 
ing strong emotions vividly and appropri- 
ately: adapted to express strong emotion 
with fluency and power; characterized b 
eloquence, — Eloquently, el’ö-kwent-1 
adv, In an eloquent manner. 

(A. Sax. elles, else, 
otherwise; akin to O.H.G. eli, ali, Goth, 
alis; L. alius (see Antes), Gr. allos, an- 
other.] Other; besides; in addition; as in 
who else) nothing or nobody else, nowhere 
else.—conj. Otherwise; in the other case; 
if the fapt were different; as, he was ill, 
else he would have come. — Elsewhere, 
els'whaür, adv. In another place; some- 
where else. 

Eltchi, elt'she, n. An ambassador or en- 
voy: a Persian or Turkish name. 

Elucidate, c-lü'si-düt, v.t.—elucidated, elu- 
cidating. (L.l. elucido, elucidatum—L. e, 
out, and lucidus, bright. Lucio.) To make 
clear or manifest; to explain; to remove 
obscurity from and render intelligible; to 
illustrate. — Elucidation, c-Jü'si-«dá"shon, 
n. The act of elucidating; re 
exposition; illustration. — El idative, č- 
10'si-dá-tiv, a. Making or tending to elu- 
cidate; explanatory.— Elucidator, c-lü'si- 
dii-tér, n. One who elucidates or explains. 
—Elucidatory,t &-10’sı-da-to-ri, a. Tending 
to elucidate. 

Elude, @-Ifd’, v.t. — eluded, eluding. (L. 
eludo—e, and ludo, to play, as lude, 
collude; delude, &c.] To evade; to avoid by 
artifice, stratagem, wiles, deceit, or dex- 
terity; to remain unseen, undiscovered, or 
unexplained by (to elude scrutiny).—Elu- 
dible, c-lü'di-bl, a. Capable of being 

eluded or escaped.—Elusion, ©-lü’zhon, n. 

An escape by artifice or deception; an 

evasion. — Elusive, 3-10'siv, a. ctising 

elusion; using arts to e«cape.— y. 

©-]0’siv-li, adr. With or by elusion.— 

Elusoriness, C-10'so-ri-nes, n. The state of 

being elusory. — Elusory, 2-10'so-ri, a. 


ch, chain; eh, Se. loch;  g, go; ijob; x. Fr. ton; ng, sing; m, then; th,thin; w,uig; wh,whig; zh, acure. 
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ELUL 


Tending to elude; tending to deceive; 
evasive; fallacious. 
Elul, &lul, n. [Heb.] The twelfth month 
of the Jewish civil year, corresponding 
n y to our August. - 

Elutriate, 2-10'tri-4t, v.t.—elutriated, clutri- 
ating. (li. elutrio, elutriatum, from «luo, 
elutum, to wash olf—e, off, and lvo, to 
wash.] To 
straining o 


urify (ores) by washing and 
or decanting the liquid from 


the substance washed, the lightermatters 
being then separated from the heavier.— 
Elutriation, ée-lü'tri-à"shon, n. The oper- 


ation of elutriating. 
Elvan, cl'van, n. 


A kind of rock in Corn- 


wall, often forming dikes in other rocks; 


a granitic and felspar porphyritic rock. 


» 
Elves, elvz, pl. of cif. — Elvish, cl'vish, a. 
Pertainingto elves or fairies; mischievous, 
as if done by elves; elfish.— Elvishly, cl'- 


vish-li, adv. In an elvish manner. 


lysium, 2-liz' i-um, a, [L., from Gr. dlysion, 
(pedion!, the Elysian fields.) Myth. a place 


assien 
scat of future happiness; hence, any place 
exquisitely delig itful,—Elysian,& izi-an, 
a. Pertaining to elysium; exceedingly 


delightful. > 4 
Elytron, El , eli-tron, cl'i-trum, m. 
J Elytra, eli-tra. [Gr., a cover, sheath, 


rom elyo, to roll round.) The wing-sheath 
or coriaceous membrane which forms the 
superior wing in beetles, serving to cover 
and protect the true wing. — Elytriform, 
e-lit'ri-form, a. In the form of a wing- 
sheath. — e, el'i-trin,n. The sub- 
stance of which the horny covering. of 
crustaceous insects is composed. — Ely- 
troid, el'i-troid, a. Like an elytron. 
vir, el'ze-vér, a. Of or belonging to the 
Elzerir family: : p lied to editions of the 
classics, &c. published by the Elzevir 
family at Amsterdam and Leyden, from 
about 1595 to 1659, and highly prized for 
their accuracy and elegance; a term ap- 
lied to a variety of printing type consist- 
ing of tall thin letters. 

Em, em, n. Print. the unit of measure- 
ment, being a type whose breadth is equal 
to its depth. 

Emaciate, ¿-mi'shi-ñt, v.t.—emaciated, ema- 


me lean from loss of appe- 


dually; to 
ly; To cause to lose 


tite or other cause.—rv.t. 


flesh psum to reduce to leanness.— ! 
n; wast 


E 


a. Th ed. — Emaciation, ¢-mi'shi- 
&"shon, n. The actof making or becoming 

or thin in flesh; the state of beinz 
reduced to leanness. 


to happy souls after death, the 





te, em’a-nät, v.i.—emanated, eman- | 


ating. [L. emano, emanalum—e, out, and 
mano, to flow.] To flow forth or issue from 
a source: said of what is intangible, as 
light, heat, odour, power, &c.: to proceed 
from something us the source, fountain, or 
origin; to tuke origin; to arise; to spring. 
—Emanant, em'a-nant, a. Emanating, 
issuing, or flowing from something else. — 
Emanation, em-a-ná'shon, n. The act of 
emanating; that which emanates, issues, 
flows, or proceeds from any source, sub- 
etance, or body; efflux; eMuvium.— Ema- 
native,t em'a-nü-tiv, a. Tending to ema- 
nate, — Emanatively, em’a-nä-tiv-li, adv. 
After the manner of an emanation. . 
pate, c-ınan’si-pät, v.t. — emanci- 
pated, emancipating. [L. emancipo, eman- 
cipatum—e, out, manus, the hand, and 
capio, to take.] ‘To set free from servitude 
or slavery by the voluntary act of the pro- 
etor; to restore from bondage to free- 
; to free from bondage, restriction, or 
restraint of any kind; to liberate from 
su jon, controlling power, or influence. 
pation, c-man’ri-pä”shon, n. The 
act of emancipating; deliverance from 
or controlling influence; libera- 
tionist, &-man’si-pä”shon- 
ist,n. An advocate for the emancipation 
of — T &-1inun'si-pü-tér, 
n. One who ema + 
Emarginate, Emarginnted, C-miir’ji-nit, 
E-ınür’ji-nü-ted, a. [L. emarginatus—e, 
Priv., and margo, ma border, mar- 
sin] Having the margin or extremity 
n away; having a blunt or obtuse 
notch in the margin; notched at the blunt 


Fate, für, fat, fall; me, met, her; 


pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; 


| 
| 


ciating. iL. emacio, emaciatum—e, intens., | 
and macica, leanness.) To lose flesh gra- 
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apex: applied most commonly in bot. to a 
leaf, petal, &c. — Emarginately, &-märji- 
nät-li, adv. In the form of notches.— 
Emargination, éamar'ji-n&"shon, n., The 
condition of being emarginate; a blunt 
notch in the extremity or margin. 
Emasculate, @maskQ-lit,v.t.—emasculated, 
emasculating. [L. €, priv, and masculus, 
dim. of mas, a male. MascuLinr.) To 
deprive of the properties of a malo; to 
castrate; to geld; to deprive of masculine 
vigour; torender effeminate; to expurgate 


by removing coarse passages from (a book). | 


—Emasculation, &-mas’kü-lä”shon, n, The 

act of emasculating; the state of being 

emasculated. — Emasculatory, &-maskü- 
la-to-ri, a. Serving to emasculate. 

Embalm, em-biim’, v.t. [Prefix em, and 
balm, balsam.) To preserve (a dead body] 
from decay by removing the intestines 
and filling their place with odoriferous 
and desiccative spices and drugs; to pre- 
serve from loss or decay; to cherish ten- 
derly the memory of. — Embalmer, em- 
bü'mér, n. One who embalms.. 

Embank, em-bangk’, v.t. [Prefix em, and 
bank.) To inclose with a bank; to defend 
by banks, mounds, or dikes; to bank up. 
—Embankment, em-bangk'ment, n. The 
act of surrounding or defending with a 
bank; a mound or bank raised to protect 
land from being overtlowed by a river or 
the sea, or to enable a road or railway to 
be carried over a valley. 

Embarcation, n. -EMBARKATION. 

Embargo, em-bürgo, n. (Sp. embargo, an 
embargo, embarrassment, lit. what serves 
as a bar—prefix em for in, and LL barra, 
& bar; akin embarrass.) A restraint or 
prohibition imposed by the publie autho- 
rities of a country on merchant vessels, or 
other ships, to prevent their leaving its 
orts, sometimes amounting to an entire 
nterdiction of commercial intercourse; à 
restraint or hindrance imposed on any- 
thing —v.t. To put an embargo on; to sub- 
ject to an embargo, 
mbark, em-biirk’, v.t. [Fr. embarquer— 
en, in, and barque, a bark. Banque] To 
mt or cause to enter on board a ship or 

at ; to engage, invest, or make to enter 

on in any allair,—v.i. To go on board of a 
ship, boat, or vessel; to engage or take a 
share in any affair; to enlist. — barka- 
tion, em-bar-ka’shon, n. The act of em- 
barking; that which is embarked or put 
on board. 
mbarrass, em-baras, v.t. [Fr. embarras- 
ser, to embarrass, embarrae, embarrass- 
ment — prefix em,and L.L. barra, a bar; 
akin embargo Ban.] To derange, con- 
fuse, or entangle (affairs, business, &c.), so 
as to make a course of action diflicult; to 
involve in pecuniary difliculties; to per- 
plex, disconcert, or abash.—Embarrassed, 
em-barast d: and a. Entangled; involved; 
confused ; disconcerted, — Embarrassing, 
em-baras-ing, a. Perplexing; adapted to 
perplex or embarrass, — Embarrassingly, 
em-bar’as-ing-li, adv. In an embarrassing 
manner. — Embarrassment, em-bar'as- 
ment, n. The state of being embarrassed; 
entanglement; perplexity arising from in- 
ability to pay one's debts; confusion of 
mind; abashment. 


Embassador, em-bas'sa-dor, n. An ambas- 


sador, [This spelling is not now used, 
though embassy and not ambassy is the 
correct form.}—Embassage,? em’bas-stj,n. 
An embassy; 2 message (Shak.), — Em- 
baszy, em'bas-si, n. [O.E. and Fr. em- 
bassade.] The mission of an ambassador; 
the charge or employment of an ambassa- 
dor or envoy; the message of an ambassa- 
dor; a message, especially a solemn or 
important message; the persons intrusted 
with ambassadorial functions; a legation; 
the official residence of an ambassador. 


Embattle, em-hat’], v.l. — embattled, em- 


battling. [Prefix em, and battle.] To ar- 
range in order of-battle; to array for 
battle; to furnish with battlements.—v.i. 
To be ranged in order of battle, — Em- 
battled, em-bat'Id, p. and a. Arrayed in 
order of battle; furnished with battle- 
ments; indented like a battlement. — 
Embattlement, e -bat/l-ment, n. An in- 
dented parapet; a battlement (which see). 


¿MBLEM 


Embay, em-bà', v.t. [Prefix em, and bay.) 


To inclose in à bay or inlet; to landloc 
—Embayment, em-bá'ment, n. A po 
of the sen closed in and sheltered by capes 
or promontorics. 

Embed, em-bed', v.t.—cmbedded, embedding, 
(Lrefix em, and bed.) To lay in orasina 
wd; to lay in surrounding matter.—Em- 
bedment, em-bed'ment, n. Act of embed- 
ding; state of being embedded. 

Embellish, cm-bol'lish, v.t. Lu embellir— 
pex em, nnd belle, L. bellus, pretty, 
»autiful.] To make beautiful; to adorn; 
to beautify; to decorate; to deck. — Em- 
bellisher, cm-bel'lish-ér, ». One who or 
that which embellishes.—Embellishment, 
em-bellish-ment, n. The act of embel- 
lishing or adorning, or state of being 
embellished; that which embellishes or 
adorns; that which renders anything 
pleasing to the eye or agreeable to the 
taste; adornment; ornament; decora- 
tion, 

Ember, em’ber,n. LA. Sax. @myrian, dr. 
ders; Dan. emmer, Icel. eimyrja, embers] 
A small live coal, glowing piece of wood, 
&e.: used chictly in the plural to signify 
live cinders or ashes; the smouldering Te 
mains of a fire 

Ember-days, n. p [A. Sax. ymbrine, ym- 
bren, embren, the circle or course of the 
year, from ymb or emb, round, and rinnan, 
to run.] Days roturning at certain sca- 
sons, being the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, 
after Whitsunday, after Molyrood -day 
September 14), and after St. Lucia's 
(December 13), appointed in the Chure 
of England for fasting and abstinence: 
called also Embering-daya t.—Ember-tide, 
n. The season at which ember-days occur, 
—Ember-week, n. A week in which em- 
her-days occur. 

Ember-goose,n [N. ember-gaas, G. imber; 
etym. uncertain.] A swimming bin, 
known also as the great northern diver. 

Embezzle, em-bez'l, v.t. — embezzled, emt- 
bezzling. [O.Fr. embeasiler, to filch, besler, 
to deceive; origin doubtful] To appro- 
priate fraudulently to one’s own use what 
is intrusted to one's care; to apply to one's 
private use by a breach of trust, as a clerk 
or servant who misappropriates his em- 
ployer's money or valuables. — Embezzle- 
ment, em-bez’/I-ment, n. The act by which 
a clerk, servant, or person acting as such, 
fraudulently appropriates to his own use 
the money or goods intrusted to his care, 
— em-bez' ler, n. One who em- 

wzzles, 

Embitter, em-bit'ér, v.t. [Prefix em, and 
bitter.) To make bitter or more bitter; to 


‚make unhappy or grievous; to render dis- 


tressing; to make more severe, poignant, 
or painful; to render more_violent or 
malignant; to exasperate. — Embitterer, 
em-bit’ér-ér, ». One who or that which 
embitters, — Embitterment, cm-bit’er- 
ment. a, The act of embittering. 

Emblaze,! em-bliz’, v.t.—emblazed, emblas- 
ing. [Prefix em, and blaze.) To kindle; 
to set in a blaze; to make to glitter or 
shine; to display orset forth conspicuously 
or ostentatiously; to blazon 

Emblazon, em-)li’zon, v.t. [Prefix em, and 
blazon.] To adorn with figures of heraldry 
or cnsigns armorial; to depict or represent 
as an armorial ensign on a shield; to get 
off with ornaments; to celebrate in lauda- 
tory terms; to sing the praises of. — 
blazoner, cın-blä’zon-er, x. One that cem- 
blazons. — Emblazonment, cm-bli*zon- 
ment, ». The act of emblazoning; that 
which is emblazoned.—Emblazonry, em- 
blü'zon-ri,». The act or art of emblazon- 
ing; blazonry; heraldic decoration, as 
victures or figures on shields, standards, 


c. 
Emblem, em'blem, n. [Fr. GE 
emblēma, from emballo—em, in, and ballo, 
tocast.] A kind of inlaid work or mosaic]; 
a picture, figure, or other work of art re- 
presenting one thing to the eye and an- 
other to the understanding; any object ur 


its figure whose predominant quality At 
er q 


Balises pompi Ghee, ns ano 
or state; a symbolic ;a type: A sym- 
bol; a device, as a ba anco used to sym- 


tübe. tub, bull; oil pound; ti, Sc.abune—theFru . 
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bolizo justice.—Emblematic, Emblematl- 

» em-ble-mat'ik, em-ble-mat‘i-kal, a. 
Pertaining to or comprising an emblem; 
serving as an emblem or symbolic figure; 
eymbolic,—Emblematically, em-ble-mat- 
i-kal-li, adv. In an emblematic manner, 
—Emblematist, em-blem’a-tist,n. An in- 
ventor of emblems. — Emblematize, Em- 
blemize, em-blom'a-tiz, em'blom-iz, v.t.— 
emblematized, emblematizing ; emblemizad, 
emblemizing. To represent by an emblem; 
to serve as the emblem of. 

Emblement, em'blé-ment, 1. [From O.Fr. 
embleer, to sow with corn—prefix em, and 
blé, bled, L.L. bladum, corn.] Law, the 
produce or fruits of land sown or planted; 
growing crops annually produced: used 
chietly in the plural. 

Embody, em-bod'i, v.—embodied, embody- 
ing. [Prefix «m, and body.] To lodge in 
a material bonyi to invest with a body; to 
incarnate; to clothe with a material form; 
to render obvious to the senses or mental 
perception (to embody thought in words); 
to form or collect into a body or united 
mass; to collect into a whole.—v.i. To 
unite into a body, mass, or collection; to 
conlesce,—Embodier, em-hod’i-or, n. One: 
who embodies. — Embodiment, em-bod'i- 
ment, n. Act of ombodying or investing 
with a body; the state of being embodied; 
bodily or material representation; the act 
of collecting or forming into a body or 
united whole, ; 

Embogue, em-bog’, v.i. [Prefix em, and 
O.Fr. Logue, a mouth, Fr. bouche, from L. 
bueca, the cheek.) ‘To discharge itself, as 
a river, into the sen or another river, 

Embolden, em-böl’dn, v.t. [Prefix em, and 
bold.) To give boldness or courage to; to 
encourage.—Emboldener, em-böl’ 
One who emboldens. 

Embolism, em'bol-izm,. [Gr. embolismos, 
from emballd, to throw in, to insert.) The 
insertion of days, months, or years in an 
account of time, to produce regularity; 
intercalation; surg. the obstruction of a 
vessel by a clot of fibrine, à frequent cause 
of paralysis, and of gangrene of the part 
beyond the obstacle, —Embolismal, Embo- 
lismic, em-bo-liz/mal, em-bo-liz^mik, a, 
Pertaining to embolism or to intercala- 
tion; intercalated; inserted. 

e Embonpoint, iin-bon-pwan, ». [Fr., from 
em, in, bon, good, and point, condition.] 
Plumpness; ficshiness; rotundity of figure; 

e stoutness, 

Emborder, em-border,v.£ [Prefix em, and 
border.] To adorn with n border; to im- 
border. 

Embosom, em-bió'zum, v.t. [Prefix em, und 
bosom.) To take into or hold in the bo- 
som ; to admit to the heart or affection; 
to cherish; to inclose in the midst; to sur- 





















































encompass, or contain; to encircle; to seize 
eagerly, in a figurative sense; to accept 
with cordiality (doctrines, religion); to 
comprehend, include, or take in; to com- 
rise; to submit to (SAak.)f. —v.i. To join 
n an embrace.—7. Inclosure or clasp with 
the arms; pressure to the bosom with the 
arms; sexual intercourse; conjugal en- 
dearment.—Embracement, em-brás ment, | a textual alteration or correction. —Emen- 
n. A clasp in the arms; a hug; embrace; | dator, &men-di-tér, n. One who emends. 
sexual commerce (SAak.)f.— Embraceor, | —Emendatory, e-men' da, 
Embrasor, em-bráü'sér, 1. Law, one who 


imer to-ri, a. Con- 
tributing to emendation or correction. 

practises embracery.—Embracer, em-bra- 

sêr, n. One who embraces. —Embracery, 


Emerald, em'e-rald, n. (Fr. éneraude, Sp. 
em-brü'sér-i,m. Law,an attempt to intlu- 


esmeralda, It. smeraldo; from L. smarag- 
dus, Gr. amaragdos, an emerald) A 
ence a jury corruptly to one side, by pro- — stone whose colours are a pure 
mises, persuasions, entreaties, money, en- | lively green, varying to a pale, yellowish, 
tertainments, or the like. bluish, or grass green, akin to the beryl, 

Embrasure, em-brizhür, m. [Fr. prefix | found especially in th America; a 
em, and braser, to slopo the edge of a 
stone.) Fort. an opening in a wall or 
parapet through which cannon are pointed 
and tired; the indent or crenelle of an em- 
battlement; arch. the enlargement of the 
DE of a door or window on the inside 
of the wall to give more room or admit 
more light. 

Embrocato, em’brö-kät, v.t.—embrocated, 
embrocating. [L.L. embroco, embrocatum, 
from Gr. embroché, a fomentation, from 
embrechö, to foment—prefix em for en, in 
and brechó, to wet.) Med. to moisten an j 
rub, as a diseased part, with a liquid sub- | being eclipsed; to leave the sphere of the 
stance, as with spirit, oil, &c.—Embroca- | obscuring object; to rise out of a state of 
tion, em-brö-kä’shon, n. The act of moist- — or obscurity; to come to notice. 
ening and rubbing a diseased part witha | —Emergence C-meérjens, n. The act of 
cloth or sponge, dipped in some liquid emerging. — Emergency e-mérjen-si, m. 
substance, as spirit, oil, &c.; the liquid or | The act of emerging; sudd:n occasion; un- 
lotion with which an affected part is | expected casualty; unforeseen occurrence; 
rubbed or washed, any event or combination of circumstances 

Embroglio, em-bröl’yö,n. IwnnocLto. calling for immediate action; pressing ne- 

Embroider, eim-broidér, v.t. [Prefix em, cessity.—Emergent, ¢-mérjent, a. Emerg- 
and broider. Brower.) To adorn with | ing; rising into view or notice; coming 
figures of necdle-work, often raised above | suddenly; unexpected; calling for im- 
the surface. — Embroiderer, em-broi'dér- | mediate action; urgent; pressing.—Emer- 
ér,n. One who embroiders.—Embroidery, | gently, c-merjent-li, ado. In an emergent 
em-broi'dér-i, n. Work in gold, silver, | inauner.—Emersion, é-mér'shon, m. e 
silk, or other thread, formed by the needle | act of emerging or rising out of a fluid or 
on cloth, stuffs, and muslin into various | other substance; the act of coming forth 
figures; variegated noedle-work s hence, | to view; the reappearance of a heavenly 
variegated or diversified ornaments. body after an eclipse or occultation. 

Embroil, em-broil’, vt. [Prefix em, and | Emeritus, é-mer'i-tus, «. [L. emeritus, hav- 
broil, a noisy quarrel.) To mix up or en- ing served out rit earn, serve, Dis mereor, 


Amend and mend are virtually the same 
as this.] To remove faults or blemishes 


ve the - 


variety of printing type intermediate be- * 
tween minion an nonpere mu Ofa 
bright green, like emerald; printed with 

the size of type known ps emerald.— 
Emerald green, a durable pigment of a 
vivid light-green colour,prepared from the 
arseniate of copper. 

Emerge, @-mérj’, v.i. — emerged, € 
LL. emergo, emersum—e, out, and mergo, 
plunge, as in immerge, submerge. MERGE.) 

To rise out of a fluid or other covering or 
surrounding substance; to issue or B 
ceed from something; to reappear 


"er, n. 





tangle in a quarrel or disturbance; to in- | meritus, to merit, earn, serve. Lescht 
termix confusedly;toinvolveincontention | from the performance of public duty w th 
or trouble.—Embroilment, em-broil'ment, | honour, on account of infirmity, aze, or 
n. The act of embroiling; a state of con- | long service; as, a professor emeritus. 
tention, perplexity, or confusion. ~ Sometimes used as a noun. 
Embrown, em-broun', v.t. [Prefix em, and | Emeroda, em'e-rodz, n. pl. Meedche) from 
brown.] To make brown; to imbrown. | hemorrhoida.] Hemorrhoids; piles. (O.T.] 
Embrue, em-brö’, Imbrur. Emersion, Under EMERGE. , 
Embryo, em'bri-0,n. [Gr. embruon—em,in, | Emery, em'e-ri, n. (Fr. dmeri,O.Fr.esmeril, 
and bryó, to be full of anything.] The | from lt.smeriglio, from Gr. smyris, smiris . 
first rudiments of an animal in the womb, mineral 





round. 

Emboss, em-bos', v.t. [Prefix em, and boss.) 
To form bosses on; to fashion relief or 
raised work on; to cover with protuber- 
ances; to represent in relief or raised 
work; to represent in worked figures.— 
Embosser, em-bos’ér, n. One who ecem- 
bosses. — Embossment, em-bos' ment, 71. 
The act of embossing; work in relief, 
Embouchure, ün-bó-shür, n. [Fr., from 
prefix em, and bouche, mouth.] A mouth 
of a river; the mouth-hole of a wind-in- 
strument of music; the shaping of the 
lips to the mouth-piece. 


Embow, em-bo', v.t. [Prefix em, and bow.) 


To form like a bow; to vault. [Mil] 

wel, em-bou'el, v.t.—embowelled, em- 
bowelling. [Prefix em, and bowel.) To take 
EES the bowels or entrails of; to eviscer- 
a Mp take out the internal parts of; to 
H 3 or inclose in; to imbed; to bury.— 
: —— em-bou’el-¢r, n. One who 
e? owols. — Embowelment, em-bou’el- 
nt, 2. The net of taking out the 

Wels; evisceration. 


= OU er, v.i. [Prefix em, and 
To cover with a. e or rest in a bower.—v.f. 
as with, trees; to form a bower for. 


iv aco, em-hrüs', v.t.—embraced, embrac- 
- embrasser, to embrace—em, in, 


and 


as ras, the arm. 


, or inclose im th Buacr.] To take, 





ower; to shelter with, or 


e arms; to press to 


Emend, é-mend', v.t. [b. € 
m in token of affection; to inclose, 


before the several, members are distinctly 
formed, after which 1t is called a fatus; 
the rudimentary plant contained in the 
seed, produced by the action of the pollen 
on the ovule; the beginning or first state 
of anything, while yet in a rude and un- 
developed condition; rudimentary state.— 
Embryo buds, spheroidal solid bodies 
formed in the bark of trees, and capable 
of developing into branches under favour- 
able circumstances. — een ond eme. 
bri-oj'e-ni, n. [Gr. embryon, and root gen, 
to produce.] The formation and devel- 
opment of embryos; that department of 
science that treats of such formation and 
development. — Embryogenic, em’bri-ö- 
en"ik, a. Pertaining to embr rogeny.—Em- 
ryology, em-bri-ol'o-ji, n. [Gr. embryon, 
and logos, discourse.] The doctrine of the 
development of embryos,whether in plants 
or animals.—Embryologic,Embryological, 
envbri-ó-loj"ik, em/bri-o-10j " i-kal, a. of 
or belonging to embryology.—Embryon,! 
em'bri-on, x. An embryo. [Mil.]— Em- 
bryonal, Embryonic, em'bri-on-al, em- 
bri-on'ik, a. Of or pertaining to an em- 
bryo, or the embryo stage. Also Embryo- 
nary, em'bri-o-na-ri, anc Embryotic, em- 
bri-ot'ik.—Embryotomy, em-bri-ot'o-mi m. 
[Gr. embryon, and tome, a cutting.] The 
division of the fatus in the uterus into 
fragments in order to effect delivery. 
, to correc’ 


Emeute, e-müt', n. [ 


Emiction, ¿-mik'shon, n. 


sméris, from mağ, to rub.) 
substance, an amorphous variety of corun- 
dum and sapphire, varying in colour from 
deep gray to bluish or blackish , Some- 
times brownish, used for grinding and 
polishing metals, hard stones, and g 
—Emery-cloth, Emery-paper, n. Cloth or 
paper which has been first covered with a 
thin coating of glue and then dusted with 
emery powder, for polishing. 


Emetic, c-met'ik, a. (Gr. emetikos, fro 


m 
meo, to vomit.) Med. inducing to vomit; 
exciting the rel: to discharge its con- 
tenis by the mouth.—n. A medicine that 
rovokes vomiting. — Eme A tis 
Falli, adv. In such a manner as to excite 
vomiting.—Emetin, em'e-tin, n. Theactive 
rinciple of dese 
. ew, t D . 
Ee - Fr. émeute, from L. 
ex, intens., and 28000, motum, to move.] 
A seditious commotion; a riot; a tumult; 
an outh hon d L. e; and misti, 
aking water. e disc of urine; 
—— ctory, emik'to-ri, a. Causing 


the flow of urine; diuretic. 


one country or state to another for 
Ee of residence.—Emigrant, em“ 


— — —e, priv., and menda, i spot or blemish. 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 


ñ, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


mit, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh,whig, zh, asure. 


EMINENCE 





i-grant, a. Emigrating; aining to 
emigration or eini ta migrant, cm'- 
i-grant, n. One who emigrates.—Emigra- 
tion, em-i-grä’shon,n. The act of emigrat- | 


ing; departure of inhabitants from one | 


| 


Relat- | 


country or state to another for the pur- 
xose of residence; a body of emigrants.— 
tional, em-i-grà'shon-al, a. t 
ing to emigration.—Emigrationist, em-i- 
grü'shon-ist, n. An advocate for or pro- 
moter of emigration. — Emigré, A-m0-erñ, 
n. [Fr.] One of the French nobles who be- 
camerefugees during the revolution which 
commenced in 1759, e 
ence, em'i-nens, m. [Fr. éminence, 
from L. eminentia, from eminens, eminen- 
tis, from emineo—e, out, and minco, to pro- 
ject, to jut.) A rising ground; a hill of 
moderate elevation; a part rising or pro- 
jecting beyond the rest or above the sur- 
face; a projection; a prominence; an ele- 
vated situation among men; station above 
men in general; rank; distinction; celeb- 
rity; conspicuousness; a title of honour 
given tocardinalsand others.—Eminency,t 
em'i-nen-si,m. Same as Eminence.—Emi- 
nent, em'i-nent, a. Standing out above 
other things}; prominent}; lofty?; exalted 
> rank; high in office or M ic WD M 
on; conspicuous; remarkable; l- 
guished.—Eminen ,em'i-nent-li, adv. In 
an eminent manner or position. 

Emir, em'ér, n. [Ar. amir, a commander; 
from amara, Heb. dmar, to command. 
The title given by Mohammedans to al 
independent chiefs, to the heads of certain 
departments, and to all the real or sup- 
pesa aaen ants of Mohammed, through 

is daughter Fatimah. e 

. em'is-sa-ri, n [L. emissarius 
from emitio, emissum, to send out—e, out, 
nnd mitto, to send. Exit.) A person sent 
on a mission; particularly, a secret agent, 
or one who carries on private negotiations 
or business; a spy; an outlet or channel 
by which water is drawn from a lake.— 

Emissory, @-mis’o-ri, a. Sending or con- 
veying out; pha (eee emit, v.t. 
—emitted, emitting. [L. emitto—e, out, and 
mitto, missum, to send, whence mission, 
missile, missive, message, &c.] To throw or 

give out (light, heat, steam, &c.); to send 
orth; to vent; to cause or allow to issue or 

emanate. — on, &mish’on, n. [L. 

emissio.] The act of emitting or of send- 

ing or throwing out; that which is emitted, 
issued, sent, or thrown out 

ogue, cm-me'na-goz, n. [Gr. em- 
ména, the menses — em, in, men, menos, 
month, and «gó, to lead] A medicine 
taken to promote the menstrual discharge. 

—Emmenagogic, em-me'na-goj'ik, a. Of 

or pertaining to an emmenagogue; pro- 

moting the menstrual dischazge. 
et, em'met, n. [A. Sax. amiette, emete, 

O.E. emet, amet, amt, and finally ant; G. 

ameise, dmse, an ant. Comp. aunt, from 

L. amita.) An ant or pismire. 

Emollescence, em-ol-les'ens, n. [L. e, and 
mollesco, to grow soft, from mollis, soft.] 

That degree of softness in a body begin- 

ning to melt which alters its shape; the 

first stage of fusibility.—Emolliate, ¢-mol’- 

li-At, v.t. — emolliated, emolliating. Il. 

emollio, to soften.] To soften; to render 
effeminate.— ent, &-mol']i-ent, a. [L;. 
emollienz, emollientis, ppr. of emollio.] 


table; advantageous. 
—— n. [L. emotio, from 


——— 
— — — 
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shon-al,a. Pertaining to or characterized 
by emotion; attended by or producing 
emotion; liable to emotion.—Emotional- 
ism, ¿-mó'shon-al-izm, m. The character 
of being emotional; tendency to emotional 
excitement.—Emotive,! ?-mo'tiv, a. 


Emotively,t &mo'tiv-li, adv. In an emo- 
tive manner.—Emotiveness,] é-mó'tiv-nes, 
a. The state or quality of being emotivo, 
Empale, em-pàl', v.t.—empaled, empaling. 
(Fr. empater, from L.L. impalarc—L. in, 
and palus, a pale, a stake ] To fence or 
fortify with stakes or otherwise;; to put 
to death by fixing on a stake set upright. 
—Empalement, em-pil'ment, n. A fene- 
ing, fortifying, or inclosing with stakes; a 
putting to death by thrusting a stake ın- 
to the body. N 
Empannel, Empannelment, em-pan’el, em- 
xn'el-ment, IMPANEL, = 
mperor, em'péer«ér, n. [Fr. empereur, 
from L. imperator, from impero, impera- 
tum, to command—pretix tm, and paro, 
to prepare, to order.) The sovercign or 
supreme monarch of an empire; a title of 


; Emo- | 
tional; indicating or exciting emotion.— | 


dignity superior to that of king. — Em- | 


press, em'pres, n. The consort or spouse 
of an emperor; a woman whorules an em- 
pire, — Empery, em'pe-ri, n. Empire; 
ower. [Poet. i 

mphasis, em'fa-sis, n. [Gr. cmphasis, a 
setting forth, from emphaind, to indicate 
—¿M, in, and pou? to show (whence 
phenomenon).) A particular stress of utter- 
ance or force of voice given to the words 


or parts of a discourse whose signification | 


tho speaker intends to impress specially 
upon his audience; a peculiar impressive- 
ness of expression or weight of thought; 
impressiveness; vividness. — Emphasize, 
em fa-siz, v.t. — emphasized, emphasizing. 
To utter or pronounce with emphasis; to 
lay particular stress upon; to render em- 
phatic,—Emphatic, Emphatical, ein-fat"- 
ik, em-fat'i-kal, a. Having emphasis; 
uttered with emphasis; forcible; expres- 
sive. — Emphatically, em-fat'i-knl-li, adv. 
In an emphatic manner — Emphatical- 
ness,! em-fat'i-kal-nes, n. 

Emphractic, em-frak’tik,a. [Gr. emphrak- 
tikos, obstructing, from emphrassö, to 
block up.] Med. having the quality of 
closing the pores of the skin. 


Emphysema, em-fi-st’'ma, n. [Gr. emphy- 


séma, from emphysad, to inflate.) Med, 
any white, shining, elastic, indolent tu- 
mour of the integuments, caused by the in- 
troduction of air into the cellular tissue, 
—Emphysematous, Emphysematose,em-ti- 
sec'ma-tus, em-fi-sema-tós, a. Pertaining 
to emphysema; swelled; bot. resembling a 
bladder, à 
Empire, em'pir, a [Fr. empire, from I, 
imperium. EMPEROR.) Supreme power 
in governing; supreme dominion; sover- 
eignty ; imperial poweri the territory or 
countries under the dominion of an em- 
peror or other powerful sovercign; usually 
a territory of greater extent than a king- 
dom; supreme control; rule; sway. 
Empiric, em-pirik,n. [L. empiricus, from 
Gr, empeirikos, experienced—en, in, and 
peira, a trial] One who relics only on 
experience and observation, as opposed to 
theory based on scientific conclusions ; 
specifically, a physician who entera on 
practice without a regular professional 
education; an ignorant pretender to medi- 
cal skill; n quack; a charlatan.—Empiric, 
Empirical, em-piri-kal, a. Pertaining to 
experiments or experience; depending al- 
together upon the observation of pheno- 
mena; depending upon experience or ob- 
servation alone, without due regard to 
science and theory.—Empirically, em-pir’- 
i-kal-li, adv. In an empirical manner,— 
Empiricism, cm-pir’i-sizm,n. The quality 
or method of being empirical; the practice 
of an empiric; quackery. 


Employ. em-ploi', v.t. [Fr. employer, from 


emoreo, emotum—e ovéo, to | L. implicare, to enfold, involve, engage— 
move.) A moyin of the: EE soul; a | in, and plicare,to fold, een also in deploy, 
state of excited fceling of any kind, as | display. Pry.) To occupy the time, at- 
pleasure, pain, grief, joy, astonishment; | tention, and labour of; to keep busy or at 
one of the three fundamental properties | work; to make use of; to uso as an instru- 
of the human mind, the other E ment or means to, or as materials in 
volition intellect @mo-| forming anything; to engage in one's ser- 

Fate, fär, fat, fall; mt, met, her; pine, pin; nite, not, mövc; tübe, tub, bull 
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vice; to use ns an agent or substitute in 
transacting business; to apply or devote 
toan object; to occupy.—n. That in which 
one is employed; n state of being en 

by a master; occupation; employment.— 
Employable, em-ploi’a-bl, a. Capable of 
being employed.—Employee, ALS n. 
[The English form of the Fr. employé, one 
who is employed, especially a clerk.) One 
who works for an employar or master; a 
clerk, workman, or other person workin 
for salary or wages.—Employer, em-ploi- 
êr, n. One who employs; one who uses; 
one who engages or keeps servants in em- 
ployment, — Employment, em-ploi'ment, 
n. The act of employing or using; the 
state of being employed; occupation; busi- 
ness; that which engages the head or 
hands; vocation; trade; profession; work, 

Empoison, em-poi'zn, v.£. [Prefix em, and 
poison.] To poison; to taint with poe 
or venom; to embitter; to destroy all plea- 
sure in. — Empolsoner, em-poi’zu-tr, n. 
One who or that which empoisons, 

Emporium, em-po'ri-um. n. [L., from Gr, 
emporion, an emporium or mart, from 
emporoa, a merchant—en, in, and poroa, a 
way, of same root as A. Sax. faran, to go, 
E.fare.] A town or city which is a centre 
of commerce, or to which sellers and buy- 
ers resort from diflerent countries; a com- 
mercial centre; a warehouse or shop. 

Empoverish, cm-pov’cr-ish, v.t. Same as 
Impoverish. 

Empower, em-pou'ér, v.t. [Prefix em, and 
power.] To give legal or moral power or 
nuthority to; to authorize, ns by MR 
mission, letter of attorney, verbal license, 
&c.; to warrant; to license, 

Empress, Under Exrrnon, 

Empressement, ú-prás-mañ, n. [Fr.] Eager- 
ness; cordiality. 

Emprise, Emprize, em-priz', n. [O.Fr. em- 
prise—prefix em, and prise, a taking, from 
prendre, to take.] An undertaking; #71 
enterprise; adventure. [Poet] | 2 

Empty, em’ti, a. [A. Sax. aemti, aemtig 
émtig, vacant, free, idle; aemtian, to bea 
leisure, to be vacant; from aemta, émta, 
quiet, icisure,] Containing nothing, or 
nothing but air; void of contents or ap- 
propriate contents; destitute of solid mat- 
ter; not filled; void; devoid; destitute of 
force or effect, or of sense or sincerity; 
wanting substance or solidity; wanting 
reality; unsatisfactory; not able to fill the 
mind or the desires; destitute of sense, 
knowledge, or judgment; vain; ignorant; 
unfruitful, or producing nothing (0.T.); 
without effect (O,T.)}.—n, An empty pack. 
ing-case or the like.—v.t.—emplicd, empty- 
ing. Toremove the contents from; to dis- 
charge; to render void.—e.,i. To pour out or 
discharge contents; to become emply.-- 
Emptier, em'ti-ér,n. One who or that which 
empties. — Emptiness, em^ti-nes, m. 
state of being empty. á 

Empyema, em-pi-č'ma, n. [Gr. — 
from em, in, and pyon, pus.) Med. a col- 
lection of pus, blood, or other fluid mat- 
ter, in some cavity of the body, especially 
in the cavity of the chest, 

Ti de dien em-pir*2-al or em-pi-rö’al, a. 
(LL, empyraus, from Gr. empyros, pre- 
pared by fire, fiery, scorched—en, and pyr, 
fire.) Formed of pure fire or light; refin 
beyond acrial substance; pertaining tothe 
highest and purest region of Jegen 
ER em-pi-r@an, a. . Emp — 
n. The highest heaven, where the pure 
clement of fire was supposed by the an- 
cients to exist. — Empyreuma, cm-pi-rū’'- 
ma, n., [Gr. empyreuö, to set on fire—em, 
in, and pyr, fire.] Chem, the odour of some 
oily animal or vegetable substances, when 
burned in close vessels, or when su 
to destructive distillation.—Empyreumat- 
ic, Empyreumatical, em-pi'rü-mat"ik, cm- 

pi'rn-mat"i-kal,'a. Pertaining to or hav- 
ing the taste or smell of slightly burned 
animal or vegetable substances. 

Emu, Emeu, é-mü', n. A Jarge cursorial 
bird, closely nllied to the ostrich and the 
cassowary, but differing from the former 
in having three toes, found in Australia. 

ulate, cm’ü-lät, v.t.—emulated, emulat- 
ing. [L.«mulor, amulatua, to make one's 
self a rival, from «mulus, a rival.) To 


oil, pound; — ti, Sc, abunc—the Fr. i 
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EMULSION 


strive to a or excel in qualities or ac- 
tions; to vie with; to come forward as a 
rival of,—Emulation, em-ü-lü'shon,a. The 
act of emulating; rivalry; desire of supe- 
riority, attended with effort to attain it; 
ambition to equal or excel; envy, jealousy, 
or malicious rivalry (Shak.).—Emulative, 
em’n-lä-tiv, a. Inclined to emulation; 
striving to emulate, —Emulatively, em'ü- 


* li-tiv-li, adv. In an emulative manner,— 


Emulator, em'ü-là-tér, n. One who cmu- 
lates; a rival; a competitor.—Emulatory 
em'à-la-to-ri, a. Arising outof emulation; 
indicating emulation; of or belonging to 
emulation. — Emulous, em’ü-lus, a. De- 
sirous or eager to imitate, equal, or excel 
another; desirous of like excellence with 
another (emulous of another's prowess); 

.rivallinz; engaged in competition; fac- 
tious; contentious (Shak.). — Emulously, 
em’ü-lus-li, adv, In an emulous manner, 
—Emulousness, em'f-lus-nes, n. 

Emulsion, &-mul’shon,n. [From L, emulgeo, 
emulsum, to milk out—e, out, and mulgeo, 
to milk.] A soft liquid remedy of a colour 
and consistence resembling milk; any 
milk-like mixture preparon by uniting oil 
and water, by means of anothersubstance, 
saccharine or mucilaginous. — Emulsive, 
&mul'siv, a. Softening; milk-like; yield- 
ing oil by expression (emulsive seeds); pro- 
ducing a milk-like substance. 

Emunctory, ¿-mungk'to-ri, n. [L.emungo, 
emuncium, to wipe.] Anat, any part of the 
body which serves to carry olf excremen- 
titious or waste matter; an excretory duct. 

Enable, en-ä’bl, pt — enabled, enabling. 
[Prefix en, and able.) To make able; to 
supply with power, physica moral, or 
legal; to furnish with sufficient power, 
ability, or authority; to render fit or com- 

etent; to authorize 

nact, en-akt’, v.t. [Prefix en, and act.] To 
pass into an act or established law; to give 
sanction to (a bill or legislative proposal); 
to decree; to act or perform (Shak.)7 ; to 
act the part of on the stage (Shak.)1.— 
Enactive, en-ak'tiv, a. Having power to 
enact,’or establish ns a law.—Enactment, 
en-akt^ment,z. The passing of a bill or 
legislative proposal into a law; a law en- 
acted; a decree; an act.—Enactor, eu-ak'- 
têr, n. One who enacts. : 

Enallosaur, Enaliosaurian, en-al'i-o-snr, en- 
ali-o-sy’rian, x. [Gr. enalios, living in 
the sea, and sauros, lizard.] A fossil ma- 
rine reptile of great size, such as the ich- 
thyosaurus. - 

Enallage, en-al'la-je, m. [Gr. enallage, 
change.] Gram. a figure consisting in the 
change of one word for another, or the 
substitution of one gender, number, case, 
person, tense, &c., of the same word for 
another, as * We, the king.” 

Enamel, en-am’el, n. [Prefix en, and old 
umel, ammel, amile, enamel, from O.Fr. 
esmail, Mod. Fr. émail, enamel, from G. 
schmelzen, to smelt. Surr.] A coloured 
substance of the nature of glass, differing 
from it by a greater degree of fusibility or 
opacity, used as an ornamental coating 
for various articles; a smooth, glossy sur- 
face of various colours, resembling enamel; 
the smooth hard substance which covers 
the crown of a tooth, overlying the den- 
tine.—v.t,—enamelled, enamelling. Tolay 
enamel on; to peus in enamel; to form 
a glossy surface like enamel upon; to varie- 

te or adom with different colours.—?.i, 
O practise the use of enamel or the art 
of enamelling.— Enameller, Enamellist, 
MW ES ctr, en-am’ol-ist, n. One who en- 
, "hose ( i ay 
— se occupation is to lay on 
Bamour, en-am'ér, v.t. [O.Fr. enamourer 
Aan and amour, L, cure love.] To in- 
comm th. love; to charm; to captivate: 
of or with eg the past participle, and with 
E with before the person or thing that 


— 
; €nan'ti-o"sis, n. [Gr., contra- 
— rom enantios, opposite.) Rhet. a 
ba conveyed in A Sch GIE is men 
e E 
in the ne tive, and vice Ad — 
Enarthrosis, en-är-thrö’sis, n. [Gr. enar- 


th 
a ballaste end arthron, a joint.) Anat. 


| 
| 
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which consists in the insertion of the 
round end of a bone in the cup-like cavity 
of another. __ d 

Encage, en-käj‘, v.t — encaged, encaging. 
[Pretix en, and cage.) To shut up or con- 
fine in a cage; to coop up. 

Encamp, en-kamp, v.i. [Prefix en, and 
camp.) To take up position m a camp; to 
make a camp.—v.t. To form into or place 
in a camp (Shak,)t. — Encampment, cn- 
kamp'ment, n. The act of encamping: 
the place where a body of men isencamped, 
together with the tents or other conve- 
niences set in order for their accommoda- 
tion; 4 camp. 

Encaustic, en-kns'tik, a. (Gr. enkaustikos— 
en, and kaustikos, caustic, from Kaió, to 
burn.] Pertaining to the art of enamel- 
ling and to painting in colours that are 


fixed by burning.—Encaustie painting, a | 


kind of painting in which, by heating or 
burning, the colours are rendered perma- 
nent in all their original splendour.— 
Encaustic tiles, decorated tiles of baked 
pottery, used in ornamental pavements, 
to cover parts of walls, &c. 

Enceinte, ün-sant, n. [Fr., pp. of enceindre, 
from L. incingere, to gird in—in, and cin- 
gere, to gird.) Fort. the wall or rampart 
which surrounds a place; the area thus 
surrounded. 
nceinte, ün-saut, a. [Fr., L. in, not, and 
cinctus, pp. of cingo, to gird.] Pregnant; 
with child. 


| Encephalon, Encephalos, en-sef'n-lon, en- 


Encha 


Enchant, en-chänt’, v.t. 


sof’a-los, n. [Gr. enkephalos, within the 
head—en, in, and kephalé, the head.) The 
contents of the skull, consisting of the 
cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, 
and membranes; the brain —Encephalic, 
en-se-fal'ik, a. Situated in the head; be- 
longing to the head or brain.—Encephalal- 
gia, en’se-fa-lal"ji-a, n. [Gr. en, Kephald, 
and algos, pain.] Med. headache; cephal- 
algy.—Encephalitis, en-sef'a-li^tis, n, In- 
tlamination of the brain. — Encephaloid, 
en-sef'a-loid, a. Resembling the matter 
of the brain EN en-sef'a-lus, a. 
Zool. possessing a distinct head: opposed 
to acephalons. 
, en-chin’, pt, [Prefix en, and 
Ka To fasten with a chain; to bind 
or hold in chains; to hold in bondage; to 
hold fast, restrain, confine; to link toge- 
ther; to connectt. — Enchainment, en- 
chün'ment, n. The act of enchaining or 
state of being enchained; concatenation. 

[Fr. enchanter— 
en, and chanter, to sing; L. incanto—in, 
aud canto, freq. of cano, to sing. Cant, 
Cawr.] To practise sorcery or witchcraft 
on; to subdue by charms or spells; to hold 
as by a spell; to fascinate; to delight in a 
high degree; to charm, captivate, or en- 
rapture.—Enchanter, en-chün'tér, n. One 
who enchants; a sorcerer or magician; one 
who practises enchantment or pretends to 
perform surprising things by the agency 
of demons; one who charms or delights.— 
Enchanting, en-chän’ting, a. Charming; 
delighting; ravishing.—Enchantingly, en- 
chün'tinz-li, adv. In an enchanting man- 
ner. — Enchantment, en-chint’ ment, n. 
The act of enchanting; the use of magic 
arts, spells, or charms; incantation; that 
which enchants; an influence or power 
which fascinates or delights; overpowering 
influence of delight. — Enchantress, en- 
chänt’res,n. A female enchanter. _ 

Enchase, en-chäs’, v.t.—enchazed, enchasing. 
(Er. enchásser—en, and chäsze, a frame, 
from L. capsa, a chest, a case, from capio, 
to take or receive.] To incase or inclose 
in a border or rim; to surround" with an 
ornamental setting, asa gem with gold; 
to adorn by embo: work; to beautify 
by some design or figure in low relief. _ 

Enchorial, Enchoric, en-kö’ri-al, en-korik, 
a. (Gr. cxchorios, in or of the country— 
en, in, and chóra, a country.) Belonging 
to'or used in a country; native; indigen- 
ous; demotic (which ece). 

Encircle, en-sér'kl, v.t. — encircled, encir- 
cling. To form a circle about; to inclose 
or surround; to encompass; to environ; to 
embrace. 


Encompass, en-kum’pas, v.t. 


Encore, in-kör, adv. 


ENCROACH 





Enclave, liñ-kliv, n., [Fr.—en, in, and L. 


clavus, a key.] A place or country which 
ia entirely Med by the territories 
of another po 


wer. 
Enclitic, Enclitical, en-klit'ik, en-klit'i-kal, 


a. [Gr. enklitikos, inclined, from enklind 
to incline—en, in, and klins, to lean.] 
Gram. subjoined, ns it were leaning: 
said of a word or particle which always 
follows another word, and is so closely con- 
nected with the preceding word as to scem 
to bea part of it.—Enclitic, n. Gram. an 
enclitic word.—Enclitically, en-klit'i-kal- 
li, adv. Inan enclitic manner. 
Enclose, Enclosure, en-kloz', en-klö’zhür. 
INCLOSE. ` 
Encomium, en-kö’mi-um, m. [Gr. enke, 
mion, a laudatory ode, an encomium—en, 
in, and kömos, a revel, a procession in 
honour.] A eulogy or commendation; a 
statement in praise of something or some- 
body; a panegyric.—Encomiast, en-k0'mi- 
ast,n. (Gr. enkomiastes,] Onc who praises 
another; a panegyrist.—Enco En- 
comiastical, en-kó'mi-as"tik, en-ko'mi-as"- 
ti-kal, a. Bestowing praise; laudatory.— 
Encomiastically,en-kó'mi-as"ti-kal-li,adv. 
In an encomiastic manner. 
l To form a 
circle about; to encircle; to environ, in- 
close, or surround; to shut in; to go or sail 
round. — Encompassment, en-kum’pas- 
ment,n. Theact of encompassing or state 
of being encompassed. 
[Fr., from L. (in) 


hane horam, (to) this hour.] Again; once 
more: used by the auditors and specta: 

in callinz for a repetition of a particular 
performance, song, or the like.—v.t.—en- 
cored, encoring. ‘To call for a repetition 
of; to call upon to repeat. 


Encounter, en-koun'tér, n. [Fr. encontre— 


en, and contre, L. contra, t] A 
meeting, particularly a sudden or acci- 
dental meeting of two or more persons: 
n meeting in contest; a fight; a conflict; 
a skirmish; a battle; an intellectual or 
moral conflict or contest; controversy; de- 
bate.—v.t. To meet face to face; to meet 
suddenly or unexpectedly; to meet in op- 
position or in a hostile manner; to engage 
with in battle; to come upon or light 
upon; to meet with; to meet and oppose; 
to rezist.— v.i. To meet face to face; to 
mect unexpectedly; to meet in hostile 
fashion; to come together in combat; to 
conflict, —Encounterer, en-koun'tér-ér, n. 
One who encounters. 


Encourage, en-kur/üj, v.t.—encouraged, en- 


couraging. (Fr. encourager—en, and cour- 
age.) To give courage to; to inspire with 
courage; to embolden; to animate or in- 
spirit; to help forward, to support or 
countenance.—Encouragement, en-kuráj- 
ment, n. The act of encouraging; that 
which en^ourages; incitement; incentive. 
—Encouriger, en-kur'ü-jér, n. One who 
encourages.—Encour , en-kur'à-jing, 
p. and a. Exciting courage; furnishing 
und to hope for success,—Encouraging- 
ly, en-kurdJing-li, adv. In an encourig- 
mg manner, 
Encrinite, en’kri-nit, n. [Gr. en, in, and 
krinon, n lily.] A crinoid, lily-star, or 
stone-lily; a common name for those fossil 
echinodermata that have long many- 
jointed stalks supporting the somewhat 
flower-like animal, —En ; c, 
en-kri'nal, en-krin'ik, a. Relating to or 
containing encrinites. Also En tal, en- 
kri-ni'tal, and Encrinitic, en-kri-nit'ik. 
Encroach, en-kroch’, v.i. [Prefix and 
Fr. crocher, to hook on, from croc, a hook; 
E. crook (which see).] To trespass or in. 
trude on the rights and possessions of an- 
other; to take possession of what belon 
to another by gradual advances into h 
limits or jurisdiction (to encroach on one's 
privileges); to make in: (the sea some- 
times encroaches on the land); to assail 
gradually and stealthily. — Encroacher, 
en-krö’cher, n. One who encroaches.— 
Encroachingly, en-kro'ching-li, adv. B 
way of encroachment. — Encroachmen 
en-kroch'ment, n. The act of encroaching; 
undue or unlawful trespass on the privi- 
le jurisdiction, &c., of another; that 
which 





-klasp', v.t. To clasp; to cm- 
et joint; an ‘articulation — ae rro "Es is taken by encroaching. 
ch, chain; ch, Se, loch; ggo; j,job; ,Fr.ton; ng sing; TH, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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Encrust, cn-krust', pt. To incrust. 
Encumber, en-kum’ber, v.l. [Prefix en, and 
cumber; Fr. encombrer.) To impede the 
motion of with a load, burden, or D 
thing inconvenient; to clog; to load; to 
embarrass; to load, as an estate, with 
debts, — Encumberingly, en-kum'beér-ing- 
li, ado. Ina manner to encumber or im- 
.— Encumbrance, en-kum’brans, $. 
hing that impedes action or renders 


it difficult and laborious; clog, load, bur- 


den, impediment; liability resting on an | 


estate; a legal claim on an estate, for the 
scharge of which the estate is liable, ns 
amortgage, &c.—Encumbrancer, en-kum’- 
bran-sér, n. "One who holds an encum- 
brance on an estate, —** 
oo Encyclical, en-si'klik, en-si’ kli- 
kal, a. (Gr. enkyklikos—en, in, and kyklos, 
ncircle.] Sent to me persons or places; 
intended for many, or for a whole order of 
men; circular: used often as a substantive 
in both forms, and generally applied toa 
letter on some important occasion sent by 
the pope to the bishops. ` 
Encyclopædia, en-si’klé-pe"di-a, m. [Gr. 
enkyklopaideia en in, kyklos, a circle, 
and paideia, instruction.] A work in 
which various branches of knowledge are 
discussed separately, and usually in aipha- 
betical order; a kind of dictionary of 
things, not words; a cyclopwedia.—Ency- 
cSopxdic,Encyclopxdical, oo kang zdian, 
en-si'klo-po"dik, en-si'klo-pe"di-kal, en-si"- 
klo-pé"di-an, a. Pertaining to an encyclo- 
ia; such as is embraced in an ency- 
elopedia; universal as regards knowledge 
and information.—Encyclopzdism, en-si'- 
klö- izın, n. The making of encyclo- 
; the possession of a wide range of 
formation; extensive learning. — Ency- 
opzdist, en-si'klo-pe-dist, n. The com- 
ilerof an PUER ia, orone whoassists 
n such compilation; a person whose know- 
edge is of a very wide range. These words 
nre also spelled Encyclopedia, &c. 
„en-sist’, v,£ (Gr. «n, in, and kystia, 
a bladder, a pouch.) To inclose in a cyst, 
sac, or vesicle.—Encystation, Encystment, 
en-sis-tä’shon, en-sist'ment, n. A process 
undergone by certain Protozoa and Infu- 
soria previous to fission, in which thoy 
become coated with a secretion of gelatin- 


or cyst. 

End, end, n. LA Sax. ende= Icel. endi, 
Dan. and G. ende, Goth. andeis, the end; 
Bkr. anta, end, death.] The extreme point 
of a line, or of anything that has more 
léngth than breadth; the termination, 
conclusion, or last part of anything, as of 
a —— of time, of an action, of a state 
o ‚of a quantity of materials; the 
close life; death; consequence; issue ; 
result; the ultimate point or thing at 
which ono nims or directa his views; pur- 
pose intended; scope; aim; drift.—On end, 
resting on one end; upright; also, contin- 
uously; uninterruptedly. — To make both 
ends meet, to keep one's expenditure with- 

in one's income, or nt least to keep them 

E mE To put an end to or be the end 

; to finish; to close, conclude, terminate; 
to — to put to death.—r.i. To come 
to an end; to terminate; to close; to con- 
clude; to cease. — Ender, en'dér, n. One 
who or that which ends or finishes,—End- 

, ending, n. The nct of putting or 
coming to an end; conclusion; termination; 
the last ; the final Dau or letter 
ofa Endless, end' les, a. Without 
end; having no end or conclusion: applied 
to length nnd duration; perpetually re- 
terminable; incessant; contin- 


ect, :, or use; fruit- 
less; A a closed Toop and working 


th ekew h.—Endlessly, end’- 
i t e E 


‘long, 




















zoon. 
Endoderm, en’dö-derm, n. 


a. or adv. With the end forward; length- 
wise.—Endways, Endwise, end wáz, end’- 
wiz, adv. On the end; erectly; in an up- 
right position; with the end forward.— 
End-all, ài. What ends all; conclusion. 


| [Shak] 


Endamace, en-dam’äj, v.£.—endamaged, en- 
| damaging. To bring loss or damage to; 
to damage; to harm; to injure.—Endam- 
agement, en-dam’äj-ment, m. Act of en- 

| damaging. [Shak. 3 
Endanger, en-«lin‘jer, v.t. To put in haz- 
ard; to bring into danger or peril; to ex- 
pose to loss or injury.— Endangerment,! 
en-dün'jér-ment, n. Act of endangering 

or state of being endangered. [Mi 
Endear, en-dér’, v.t. To make dear; to make 
more beloved; to bind by ties of affection 
and love.—Endearedness, endo red-nes, 2. 
State of being endeared,—Endearing, en- 
d@ring, a. Having a tendency to make 
dear or beloved; tender; atfectionate.— 
Endearment, en«lorment, n. The act of 
endearing; the state of being beloved; ten- 


der affection; a caress (in this sense chietty | Endomorph, en'do-morf, n, 


Mural), j 
ndeavour, en-dev'ér, n. [Fr. en, in, and 
devoir, duty, from tho use of these words 
in such expressions as se mettre en devoir, 
to try to do, to set about; devoir (whence 
due, duty) is from L. debere, to owe, to bo 
under obligation (whence debt).] An cx- 
ertion of physical strength or the intel- 
lectual powers toward the attainment of 
an object; an effort; an essay; an attempt. 
—v.i. To labour or exert one's self for the 
accomplishment of an object; to strive; to 
try; to attempt; to essay, — v.t. To try to 
ellect; to strive after: often governing an 
infinitivo, — Endeavourer, en-dev'ér«ér, n. 
One who endeavours. 


Endecagon, en-dck'a-gon, n. [Gr. hendeka, | 


eleven,-and gónia, am angle] A plane 
figure of clcven sides and angles, 
Endeictic, en-dik'tik, a. [Gr. endeiktikos, 
from endeiknymi, to displny,] Display- 
ing; exhibiting: in the Platonic philo- 
—— endeictie dialogue is one which 
exhibits a specimen of skill. 

Endemic, Endemical, en-dem’ik, en-dem'i- 
kal, a. [Fr. endémique, from Gr. endémios 
—en, in, among, and démos, people.) Pe- 
culiar to a people, locality, or region: n 
term applied to diseases to which the 
inhabitants of a particular country are 
peculiarly subject.—n. A disease of an en- 
demic nature, — Endemically, en-dem’i- 
kal-li, adv. In an endemic manner, 

Endermatic, Endermic, cn-dér-mnat'ik, en- 
dér'mik, a. [Gr. en, and derma, skin.) 
Med. applied or effected by rubbing into 
the skin, especially after the cuticle has 
been removed, as by a blister. 

Enderon, en'de-ron, m. [Gr. en, in, and 
deros, skin.] The inner surface of the 
outer layer of the skin (viz. the ectoderm 
or epidermis). 

dive, en'div, n. [Fr. endive, from L. in- 
tybum; probably from Ar. hindeb.) A 
composite plant, used as a salad; garden 
succory. 

Endocardium, en-do-kür'di-um, n. [Gr. 
endon, within, and kardia, the heart.] 
Anat. a colourless transparent membrane 
which lines the interior of the heart.— 
Endocardiac, en-di-kirdi-ak, a. Relat- 
ing to the endocardium, or to the interior 
of the heart.—Endocarditis, en'dó-kür-di"- 
tis, n. An inflammatory discase of the 
internal parts of the heart, ending in the 
DONE of fibrin upon the valves. 

Endocarp, en'dó-kirp, m. [Gr. endon, with- 
in, karpoe, fruit.) Bot. the inner layer of 
the pericarp of fruits, when its texture 
differs from the outer layer, as the stone 
ofa plum or the flesh of an orange. 

Endochrome, en'lo-krüm, n. [Gr. endon, 
within, ckröma, colour.] ot. the colour- 
ing matter which fills vegetable cells, ex- 
op the green. : 

Endocyst, en’dö-sist, n. [Gr. endon, with- 
in, kystia,a bag.) Zool. the inner mem- 
brane or layer of the body-wall of a poly- 


[Gr. endon, 
Zool. the in- 


within, and derma, skin. 
mple animals, 


ner skin or layer of some 
as the Coclentcrata. 


E 
| 


Endogamy, en-dog’a-mi, m. (Gr. endon, 
within, gamos, marriage.] A custom a- 
mong some savage peoples of ma g 
only within their own tribe. — En 

mous, en-dog’a-mus, a. Pertaining 

practising, or characterized by endogamy. 
Endogen, en'do-jen,. (Gr. endon, within, 
root gen, to produce,] Any plant, the 
stem of which grows by additions devel- 
oped from the inside and does not increase 
much in thickness, and in which there is 
no distinction into bark, wood, and pith, 
the leaves also being commonly 'arallel- 
veined, as in the grasses, lilics, and palms. 
Endogens form a primary class of the 
vegetable kingdom, which contrasts with 
the exogens, —Endogenous, en-doj'e-nus, 
a. VPertuning to endogens; growing, dè- 
veloping, originating from within.—En. 
dogenously, cn-doj'e-nus-li, adv, In an 
endogenous manner; internally. 

Endolymph, en’dö-lımf, m. (Gr. enlor 

within, E. —— Anat, a limpid 1l 

in the labyrinth of the car, tG 

r, 


within, morph, form.] Mineral. a mir- 
oral inclosed in a crystal of another mín. 
er. 

Endoparasite, en-dó-para-sit, n. [Gr. m- 
don, within, and E. parasite.] A parasite 


living on the internal organs of animals,as 
— to nu ecloparasite. 
ndophleum,en-do-flóà^um,m. [Gr.endon, 


within, phlows, bark.) Bot. the inner 

layer or liber of bark containing w 

tissue lying next the wood. 

Endophyllous, en-dé-fil‘lus, a. [Gr. endon, 
within, phyllon, a lenf.] Bot. applied to 
the young leaves of monocotyledons, from 
their being formed within a sheath. 

Endopleura, en'do-plü-ra, n. (Gr. endom, 
within, pleura, the side.] Bot. the inner- 
most skin of a sced-coat, 

Endorhiza, en-dö-ri’za, m Gr. end 
within, rhiza, a root.] Bot, the radicle o 
tlie embryo of monocotyledonous plants, 
which is developed inside a sheath, from 
which it issues in germination. — Endo- 
rhizal, Endorhizous, en-dö-ri’zal, en-dö- 
rizus, a. Bot. having the radicle Jrötec- 
ted in its early stage by a sheath, - 

Endorse, en-dors', v.£.—endorscd, endorsing. 

| [Prefix en, and L. dorsum, a back.) To 
write something on the back of, as one's 
name on the back of a bill; hence, to assign 
by writing one’s name on the back; to as 
sign or transfer by endorsement; to fanc- 
tion, ratify, or approve.—Endorzable, en- 
dorsa-bl,a. Capable of being endorsed.— 

Endorsement, en-dorsment, n. The act 

of endorsing; a note or docket of the cou- 

tents of any paper on its back; the si 
ture of the holder of a cheque or bili of 
exchange written on its back; ratification, 
sanction, or approval. —Endorser, en-dor- 
sér, n. One who endorses. 

| Endosarc, en'do-sáark, n. [Gr. endon, with- 

| in,sarz,fHesh.] The inner molecular por- 
tion of sarcode in the Amaba and other 
allicd rhizopods, 

Endoskeleton, on’dö-skel-&-ton, n. [Gr. en- 

| don, within, and skeleton.) The internal 

bony structure of man and other animals, 
in contradistinction to exoakelcton, the 
outer hard covering of such animals as 
tho crab, &c. 

Endosmose, Endosmosis, en’dos-mös, en- 
dos-mo'sis, n. [Gr. endon, within, 0831108, 
impulsion, from ótheó, to push.) The 
transmission of fluids or gases through 
porous septa or partitions, from the ex- 
terior to the interior. — Endosmometer, 
en-dos-mom'e-tér, n. An instrument for 
measuring the force of endosmotic action. 
—Endosmotic, Endosmosmic, en-dos-mob- 
ik, en-dos-mos'mik, a. Of or pertaining to 
endosmose; of the nature of or acting by 
endosmose, 

Endosperm, en'lo-spérm, n. (Gr, endon, 
within, sperma, seed.] Bot. the albumin- 
ous tissue which surrounds the embryo in! 
many seeds, and which contains the sup- 
ply of food for the germinating em 
called also Albumen or Periape 
dospermic, en-do-sper'mik, a. Belonging 
to or containing endosperm. 

Endostome, cn'do-stom, m. [Gr. endon- 
within, stoma, the mouth.) Bot. the pas 





Fate, für, fat, fall; mt, met, bér; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; t, Sc. alunc—the Fr, w, 
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sage through the inner integument of a 

seed or ovule. 

dothecium, en-dö-th@si-um, n. [Gr. en- 
don, within, théké, n cell.] Bot. the fi- 
brous cellular tissue lining an anther. 
ndow, en-«lou', vt. [Pretix en, and Fr. 
douer, to endow, from L. dos, dotis, 2 
dowry, from root seen in L. do, Gr. didómi, 
to give.) To furnish with a portion of 

ods or estate, called dower; to settle a 

ower on; to furnish with a permanent 
fund or provision for support; to enrich 
or furnish with any gift, quality, or 
faculty; to indue (endowed with genius). 
—Endowment, en-«lou'ment, n. The act 
of endowing; property, fund, or revenue 
permanently appropriated to any object; 
that which is given or bestowed on the 
person or mind; gift of nature; natural 
capacity. 

Endue, en-dü’, v.t.—endued, enduing. | [L. 
indus, to put on. Ixbur.] To invest; to 
clothe; to indue (ns with virtue or other 

ualities). — Enduement, en-lü'ment, n. 
nduement. ` 

dure, en-dar, v.i. — endured, enduring. 
(Fr. endurer, from en, and durer, L. durare, 
to last.] To continue in the same state 
without perishing; to last; to remain; to 
abide; to sutfer without resistance or 
without yielding; to hold out; to bear; to 
suffer.—v.t. To bear, sustain, or puppors 
without breaking or yielding; to bear 
with patience; to bear without opposition 
or sinking under the prossure; to under- 
go, suller, experience. —Endurable, en-da- 
ra-bl, a. Capable of being endured.—En- 
durableness, en-«lü'ra-bl-nes, n. State of 
being endurable, — Endurably, en-dü'ra- 
bli, adv. In nn endurable manner. — En- 
durance, en-dü’rans, à. A state of lasting 
or duration; permanence; lastingness; con- 
tinuance; a bearing or suffering; a con- 
tinuing under pain or distress without 
sinking or yielding; sufferance; patience; 
fortitude,—Endurer, endü'rér, x. One who 
endures,—Enduring, en-dü’ring, a. Last- 
ing long; permanent.—Enduringly, ent’ 

Hogi, adv. Lastinely; for all time.—En- 
d gness, en-dü'ring-nes, 1. 

Enema, en’c-ma or en-&mn, n, [Gr. enema, 
from éniémi, Lo send in—en, in, and hiémi, 
to send.] A liquid or gaseous substance 
thrown into the rectum; a clyster. 

Enemy, en'o-mi, m. [Fr. ennemi, from I. 
inimieus—in, neg., and «amicus, a friend.) 
One hostile to another; one who hates an- 
other; a foe; an adversary; an nntaconist; 
a hostile force, army, flect, or the like. 

Energy, en’er-ji,n. (Gr. energeia—en, and 
ergo, woei] Internal or inherent power; 
the power of operating, whether exertec 
or not; power exerted; vigorous operation; 
force; vigour; effectual operation; etficacy; 
strength or force producing the effect; 
strength of expression; force of utterance; 
life; spirit; emphasis; mech. capability for 
performing work; the action of a power to 
move a machine.—Conzervation of energy. 
Conservation. — Energetic, Energetical, 
en-er-jetik, en-ér-jet^i-knl, a. [Gr. ener- 
gilikos.] Acting with or exhibiting encer- 

¿operating with force, vigour, and effect; 
orcible; powerful; efficacious; working; 
active; operative; vigorous.—Energetical- 
ly, en-¢r-jet’i-kal-li, adv. In an energetic 
manner; with energy and effect.—Energic, 

ergical, e-nérjik, e-nérji-kal, a. Ex- 
hibiting energy or force; producing direct- 
ly ^ certain physical effect. — Energize, 
mpage iz, v.i. — energized, energizing. To 

T y with energy or force; to act in produc- 
fue an effect.—v.t To give strength or 

pore to; to give active vigour to. 
mervate, enérvüt, v.t.—enervated, ener- 
rating. [L. enervo, enervatum — e, out, 

Or ay» and nervus, n nerve.) To deprive 
H nerve, force, or strength; to weaken; to 
stnuer feeble; to debilitate.—a. Without 
= rvatio force; weakened; debilitated. 

of enervating ; thea — The act 
ted: effemin 1e state of being enerva- 

Kärel v.t.—enfeebled, enfeebling. 

eeble; to deprive of strength: to 


Weaken; to del 
feeblem.n,. “bilitate or enervate.—En- 
Eeer en-fé'bl-ment, n. The act of 


or state of being enfeebled.— 
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Enfeebler, en-f&Llér, n, One who or that 
which mukes feeble or weakens. 

nfeoff, en-fef’, v.t. [Prefix en, and L.L. 
J«offo,toconfer a fief or feud. Firr.] Law, 
to give a fief or feud to; to invest with the 
fee of an estate; to give any_corporeal 
hereditament to in fee,—Enfeoffment, en- 
fe ment, n. Law, the act of —— 
the instrument or deed by which one is 
enfeofled, 

Enfilade, en-fi-lid’, v.t.—enfiladed, enfilad- 
ing. [Fr. en, and file, a row, a rank, from 
Jil, a thread, L. Jilum.] Milit. to rake or 
sweep with shot through the whole length 
of, as through a work or line of troops; to 
fire in the flank of a line.—n. A firing in 
such a manner, the line of fire. 

Enfold, en-fold', v.t. To infold. [Tenn.]— 
Enfoldment, en-föld’ment, n. The act of 
enfolding. 

Enforce, cn-fors', v.t.—enforced, enforcing. 
[Prefix en, and force; Fr. enforcir.] To 
give strength to; to add force, emphasis, 
or impressiveness to; to inculcate, urge, 
or press earnestly; to make or gain by 
force or compulsion; to force; to compel, 
constrain, or force; to put in execution; 
to cause to take effect (to enforce the 
laws). — Enforceable, Enforcible, en-for’- 
sa-bl, en-fór'si-bl, a. Capable of being en- 
forced, — Enforcement, en-fors' ment, 7. 
The act of enforcing; compulsion; that 
which gives force, energy, or effect; sanc- 
tion; that which urges or constrains; con- 
straining power; a putting in execution 
(the enforcement of law),—Enforcer, cn- 
for'sér,n. One who enforces.—Enforcive, 
en-försiv, a. Serving. or tending to en- 
force; compulsive. — Enforcively, en-for- 
siv-li, adv. Of or by compulsion. 

Enforest, en-for'est, n. To turn into or 
lay under forest. 

Enfranchise, en-fran'chiz, v.t. — enfran- 
chised, enfranchising. To set free; to lib- 
erate from slavery; to free or release, as 
from custody, bad habits, or any restrain- 
ing power; to confer the franchise on; to 
endow with the right of voting for n mem- 
ber of parliament,—Enfranchisement, en- 
fran'chiz-ment, n. ‘The act of enfranchis- 
ing or the state of being enfranchised.— 
Enfranchiser, en-fran'chi-zér, n. One who 
enfranchises. ` 

Engage, en-gij’, v.t. — engaged, engaging. 
[Fr. engager —en, and gager, from gage, a 
pledge. Gace.) To bind or bring under 
an obligation, as by oath, pledge, contract, 
or promise: generally with reflexive pron.; 
to pawn, stake, or pledge; to enlist; to 
bring inlo a party; to bespeak, as for ger- 
vice or the like; to win and attach (to 
engage one’s affections); to attract and fix 
(attention); to occupy (to engage a person 
in conversation); to employ the attention 
or efforts of (to make to embark or take 
concern in); to enter into contest with; to 
bring to conflict (to engage an eneiny).— 
v.i. To promise or pledge one's word; to 
become bound; toembark in any business; 
to take a concern in; to undertake; to at- 
tuck in conflict; to begin mutually n hos- 
tile encounter.—Engaged, en-gàjd', pp. or 
a. Pledged; affianced; enlisted; attracted; 
occupied; earnestly employed.—Engaged 
column, arch. a column attached to a wall 
so that part of it is concenled.—Engagedly, 
en-gWjed-li, adv. In an engaged or oc- 
cupied mauner.—Engagedness, en-gū'jed- 
nes, n. The state of being enge .—En- 
gagement, en-gäj’ınent, 2. ie act of 
engaging; obligation by agreement or con- 
tract; the act of betrothing or state of 
being betrothed; occupation; employment 
of the attention; affair of business; an ap- 
pointment; a combat between bodies of 
troops or fleets; a fight; a conflict.—En- 

B. en-gä’jing, a. Winning; attrac- 
tive; tending to draw the attention or the 
affections; pleasing.—Engagingly, en-gü- 
jing-li, adv. In an engaging manner.—£n- 

npingness, en-gi'jing-nes, n. 

Engen er, en-jen‘dér, v.t. [Fr. engendrer, 
from L. ingenero—in, and genero, to beget 
from genua, generia, birth. escent. GENUS. 

To begot between the different sexes; more 

generally, to produce; to cause to exists to 

cause, excite, stir up.—v.i. To be caused or 
producedi; to meet in sexual embrace.— 
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Engenderer, en-jen'dér-ér, n. One who or 
that which engenders. 
Engine, en'jin, n. [Fr. engin, a machine, a 


tool, ingenuity, from L. ingenium, disposi- 
tion, ability, invention—in, and root 
to produce, as in genius. INGENIOUS.] Any 
instrument in any de complicated; a 
tool instrument,orappliance by which any 
effect is produced, as a musket, a cannon, 
the rack, a battering-ram, &c.; a person 
regarded as a tool or instrumentt; 
mechanical instrument of ee 
parts, which concur in prod an in- 
tended effect; a machine; especially, a 
machine for applying steam to drive ma- 
chinery, to propel vessels, railway trains, 
&c.; a steam-engine. — v.t. To furnish (a 
eteam-vessel) with an engine or engines. 
—Engine-driver, n. One who drives or 
manages an engine,especially a locomotive 
engine.—Engineer, en-ji-ntr, n. [Formed 
on type of charioter, musketier, Ec] 
Originally one who managed military en- 
gines or artillery; now one who manages 
a steam-engine or has to do with the con- 
struction of steam-engines and steam- 
machinery; or a perma skilled in the pe 
ciples and practice of engineering, either 
civil or military.—v.t. To direct or super- 
intend the making of in the capacity of 
engineer; to perform the office of an en- 
"ineer in respect of (to engineer a canal).— 
ngineering, en-ji-n@'ring, n. The art of 
constructing and using engines or ma- 
chines; the art of executing such works as 
are the objects of civil and military archi- 
tecture, in which machinery is in general 
extensively employed SAt ve Án 
ing, that branch which relates to the con- 
struction and maintenance of fortifica- 
tions, and the surveying of a country for 
the various operations of war. — Civil en- 
—— relates to the forming of 
ridges, and railroads, the formation 
canals, aqueducts, harbours, drainage of 
a country, &c.— Mechanical engineering re- 
fers strictly to machinery, sueh as steam- 
engines, machine-tools, mill-work, &c.— 
Engineman, en‘jin-man, n. A man who 
manages a steam-engine.—Enginery,t en’- 
jin-ri, n. Engines in general; artillery or 
instruments of war (Mil.); mechanism; 
machinery.—E e-turning, n. A method 
of turning used for ornamental work, such 
as the net-work of curved lines on the 
backs of watches. 


Engirdle, en-gér'dl, v.t. To inclose; to sur- 


round. 


Engiscope, en’ji-sköp, n. L 


Gr. cngy8, near, 
and akoped, to view.) A kind of reflecting 
microscope. 

English, ing’glish, a. [A. Sax. Englise, from 
the Engle or Angles, a North German 
tribe who settled in Britain, giving to the 
gouth part of it the name of Engla-lanıl or 
England.) Belonging to England or to 
its inhabitant =n: One of ine Low aoe 
man group of languages, spoken by the 
people of England and the descendants of 
natives of that country, as the Americans, 
Canadian and Australian colonists, £e,; 
ns n collective noun, the people of 
land; print. a size of type between grea 
Te A E 
the En 1 language; to repre - 
der in English. — lishman, ing'glish- 
A native or naturalized inhabi- 


man, n. 
tant of Engl: nd.—Englishry, ing'glish.ri, 
n. A po ulation of English descent; es- 
PAL the persons of descent in 

reland. 


Engorge, en-gorj', v.t.—engorged, engorging. 
[Fr. engorger—prefix en, and gorge, the 
throat. To swallow; to gorge; to swallow 
with grecdiness or in large quantities.. 
v.i. To devour; to feed with eagerness or 
voracity. — Engorged, en-gorjd’, p. and a. 
Gulp, down; med. filled to Pe Le 
b s congested Bnet en- - 
bigog n. : S act of —— greedily d 

. congestion. 

zu s Gol To ingraft. — En- 

ent, en-graf-t2’shon, 


grail, ré resle, hail.] To varie- 
grail, from fr as with hall; to inden 
curved lines.— ‚en-gräld’, p. and 





ch, chain; ch, Se. loch; g.go; j,job; ,Fr.ton; ng, sing; zu, then; th, thin; W, wig; wh,whig; zh, azure, 
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a. Variegated; spotted; having an in- 
dented outline;indented by curves with the 
points outwards, Pup en-gral’- 
ment, n. The ring of dots round the edge 
of a medal; indentation in curved lines, 
n, en-grán', PL To dye with grain 
or kermes; hence, from the permanence 
and excellence of this dy , to dye in any 
deep, permanent, or enduring colour; to 
dye dee ‚to incorporate with the grain or 
texture of anything; to paint in imitation 
of the grain of wood; to grain.—Engrainer, 

LET eet ". A person who paints articles 
in imitation of wood. 

Engrave, en-griv’, v.t. — engraved, pp. en- 
graved or engraven, engraving. [Pretix en, 
and grave, to carve.) To cut figures, let- 
ters, or devices on, as on stone, metal, &c.; 
to delineate, copy, picture, or represent by 
incisions, as on stone, metal, wood, &c.; to 
imprint; to impress deeply; to infix.—En- 
graver, en-grü'vér, n. One who e Ves; 

& cutter of letters, figures. or devices on 
stone, metal, or wood. — Engraving, en- 
gra'ving, n. In its widest sense, the art 
of cutting designs, writing, &c., on any 
hard substance; specifically, the art of 
forming designs on the surface of metal 
plates or of blocks of wood for the p se 
of taking off impressions or printsof these 
designs on paper; that which is engraved; 
an engraved plate; an impression taken 
from an engraved plate; a print. > 
,en-gros’, v.t. [Fr. en, and grossir, 
to enlarge, from gros, big. Gnoss.] To 
increase in bulk or quantity (Shak.)}; to 
seize, occupy, or take up the whole of 
(ores or duties engross one's time or at- 
ention); to purchase, with the purpose of 
making a profit by enhancing the price; | 
to take or assume in undue quantity, pro- | 
portion, or degree; to write a fair correct | 
copy of in large or distinct legible charac- | 
ters (to engross a legal document).—v.t. To | 
be employed in engrossing, or making fair 
copies of writings —Engrosser, en-gro'scr, 
». One who or that which engrosses; one 
who takes or assumes in undue quantity, 
proportion, or degree; one who copies a 
writing in large fair characters.—Engross- 
ment, en-grüs' ment, n. The nct of engross- 
ing or state of being engrossed; the copy 
of an instrument or writing made in large 
fair characters. 

—— en-gulf”, pt, To ingulf. 
2 ce, en-h ; v.L— enhanced, enhan- 

cing. [Pr. enansar, to advance, enhance, 

from enant, enans, forward, from L. in, in, 
to, ante, before.] To heighten; to make 
greater; to increase (price, pleasure, diffi- 
culty, beauty. evil, or other non-physical 
object).—v.i. To increase or grow larger. — 
cement, en-hans'mert, n. The act 
of enhancing or state of being enhanced; 
rise; nugmentation; aggravation. — En- 
r, en-han’ser, n Une who or that 
which enhances. : 
onic,Enharmonical,en-hiir-mon‘ik, 
en-här-mon’i-kal, a. (Fr. enharmonique 

Gr. enarmonikos, in harmony—en, in, anc 

harmonia, harmony.) .Mus. of or pertain- 

to that one of the three ancient Greek 
scales which consisted of SE tones; 
pertaining to a scale of perfect intonation 
which recognizes intervals less than semi- 

tones, — onícally, en-hür-mon ' i- 

kal-li, adv. In the enharmonic style or 

system; with perfect intonation. 

drite, en-hi'drit, n. [Gr. en, and hy- 

dór, water.] A iosal rang —— 

—Enhydrous, en-hi'drus, a. Having water 

within ; Zeile) water or other fluid; 

not — o i ; z 

a, č-nig'ma, n. [L. enigma, from Gr. 
ainigma, from ainissomai, to speak darkly, 
from 8, x tale, a story.) dark say- 
ing, in which something is concealed un- 
derobscure language; an obscure question; 

n riddle; something containing n hidden 

ng which is proposed to be guessed; 
anything inexplicable to an observer, such 
as the means by which anything is ef- 
fected, the motive for a course of conduct, 
the cause of any phenomenon, &c.; a per- 

Plica! ose ends or di on is inex- 


Enigmatic, E , &-nig- 
matik, C-nig-mat'i-kal, a. Relating to or 
Arme obscure; darkly 


wm 
— 


containing an 


Enliven, en-li’ yn, v.t 


expressed; ambiguous. — Enigmatically, | 


@-nig-mat’i-kal-li, ado. In an enigmatic 
manner, —Enigmatist, e-nig'ma-tist, n. A 
maker or dealer in enigmas and riddles. — 
Enigmatize, @-nig’ma-tiz, v.i. To utter or 
talk in enigmas; to deal in riddles. 
Enjoin, en-join’, vt. (Fr. enjoindre, from 
L. injungo—in, and jungo, to join.] To 
prescribe or impose with some authority; 
to lay, as an order or command; to put by 
way of injunction; to order, direct, or urge 
(to enjoin submission or obedience upon a 
wrson; duties enjoined by law); to admon- 
ish or instruct’ with authority; to com- 
mand.—Enjoiner, en-joi'ner, n. One who 
enjoins. — Enjoinment, cn-join'ment, n. 
The act of enjoining. E 
Enjoy, en-joi’, v.t. [O.Fr. enjoier, to receive 
with joy—prefix en, and joie=E. joy.] To 
feel or perceive with pleasure; to take 
pleasure or satisfaction in the possession 
or experience of; to have, possess, and use 
with satisfaction; to have, hold, or occupy. 
asa good or profitable thing, or as some- 
thing desirable. — To enjoy one's self, to 
experience delight from the pleasures in 


which one partakes; to be happy.—Enjoy- | 


able, en-joi'a-bl, a. Capable of being en- 
joyed; capable of yielding enjoyment.— 
Enjoyer, en-joi'ér, n. One who enjoys — 
oyment, en joi'ment, n. The condition 
of enjoying; the possession or occupancy 
of anything with satisfaction or pleasure; 
that which gives pleasure or satisfaction 
in the possession; cause of joy or gratifi- 
cation; dolight. < 
dle, en-kin'dl, v.t.—enkindled, enkin- 
dling. |Prefix en, and kindle.) To kindle; 
to set on fire; to inflame; to excite; to 
rouse into action.—v.i. To take fire. 
ce, en-läs’, v.t.—enlaced, enlacing. To 
fasten with or as with a lace; to lace; to 
encircle. — Enlacement, en-lüs'ment, 2. 
Act of enlacing; state of being enlaced; 
nu encircling. f 
Enlarge, en-lärj’, v.t.—enlarged, enlarging. 
To make larger or greater in quantity or 
dimensions; to extend; to expand; to aug- 
ment; to increase; to make more compre 
hensive (to enlarge the mind); to magnify 
to the eye; to set at liberty; to release 
from continement for pressure. — pt. To 
grow large or larger; to extend; to dilate; 
to expand; to expatiate in speaking or 
writing; to speak or write at length or in 
full detail.— Enlarged, en-lürjd', a. Not 
narrow nor confined; expansive; broad; 
comprehensive; liberal (enlarged views of 
a question).—Enlargement, en-lürj’ment, 
n. The act of enlarging or state of being 
enlarged; augmentation; dilatation; ex- 
pansion; something added on; an addition; 
expansion or extension, as applied to the 
mind or the intellectual powers; release 
from confinement; deliverance; a detailed 
discourse or argument, —Enlarger, en-lür- 
ér,n. One who or that which enlarges. 
nlighten, en-li'tn, pt, (Prefix en, and 
lighten, to make light, to illumine.] To 
shed light on; to supply with light; to 
illuminate; to give intellectual light to; 
to impart knowledge or practical wisdom 
to; to inform; to instruct; to enable to sce 
or comprehend.—Enlightener, en-li'tn-ér, 
n. One who or that which eulightens.— 
Enlightenment, en-li'tn-ment, n. Act of 
enlightening; state of being enlightened. 


Enlist, en-list”, v.t. [Prefix en, and list.) 


Lit. to enroll or enter on a list; to hire for 
the public service, especially military ser- 
vice, by entering the name in a register; 
to employ in advancing some interest; to 
engage the services of (to enlist a person 
in the cause of truth).—v.i. To engage in 
public service, especially military service, 
voluntarily; to enter heartily into a cause, 
as being devoted to its interests.—Enlist- 
ment, en-list^ment, n. The act of enlist- 
ing; the raising of soldiers by enlisting. 
ive: [Prefix en, an 
adj. live.] To give life, action, or motion 
to; to make vigorous or actives to stimu- 
late; to give spirit or vivacity to; to ani- 
mate; to make sprightly, gay, or cheerful. 
—Enlivener, en-li'vn-ér, n. One who or 
that which enlivens or animates. 
en'mi-ti, n. (Fr. inimitié, O.Fr. 


Im 
enemistie, corresponding to a L. form ini- 


ENRAGE 
micitas, from inimicus, unfriendly—in, 
not, and amicua, a friend.) The ity or 


state of being an enemy; hostile or un- 
friendly disposition; hostility; ill-will, 

Enneagon, en‘né-a-gon, m. (Gr. ennaa, nine, 
and gnia, an angle.] Geom. a polygon or 
plane figure with nine sides or nine angles. 
—Enneagonal, en-né-ag’o-nal, a. Geom. 
having nine angles, — Enneagynous, en- 
néaj'i-nus, a. (Gr. gyné, female] Bet. 
having nine pistils or styles: said of a 
flower or plant. — Enneahedral, en'néa- 
hé"dral, a. [Gr. hedra, seat, base.) Geom. 
having nine sides.—Enneahedria, Ennes- 
hedron, en'nc-a-he"dri-a, en'ne-a-he"dron, 
n. Geom. a figure have nine sides; a non- 
agon. —Enneander, en-né-an'dér, m. [Gr 
anér, andros, n male.) Bot. a plant having 
nino stamens and hermaphrodite flowera 
—Enneandrian, Enneandrous, en-néAy. 
dri-an, en-né-an'drus, a. Having nine sti- 
mens.— Enneapetalous, en'nč-a-pet”n-lus, 
a. Having nine petals or flower-leaver— 
Enncaspermous, en'nà-a-spér^"mus, a. (Gr, 
sperma, secd.] Bot. having nine gees, 

Ennoble, en-nöbl, v.t.—ennobled, ennoblin . 
[Prefix en, nnd noble; Fr. ennoblicr, 
make noble; to raise to nobility; to dir- 
fy; to exalt; to elevate in degree, qualities, 
or excellence. — Ennoblement, en-nó'H- 
ment, n. The act of ennobling; the state 
of being ennobled; exaltation; clevation, 

Ennui, iin-nwé,2. [Fr., O.Fr. anui, annoy," 
like O,Venet. inodio, from L. in odio, 
hate, in disgust. Opium, AxNoy.] Langue 
of mind arising from lack of occupation; 
want of interest in present scenes ard 
surrounding objects;.listlessness; weati- 
ness; tedium.—Ennuyé, in-nwc-yä, a. [Fr.] 
Affected with ennut; bored ; sated with 
pleasure,—n. One affected with ennui; one 
indiferent to or bored by ordinary plea- 
sures or occupations, —Ennuyée, kn-nw& 
yá, n. A female affected with ennui, 
normous, ¿-normus, a. [L. enormis—¢ 
out of, and norma, a rule. NORMAL] 
Grent beyond or exceeding the common 
mensure; excessively large; excessively 
wicked; tlagitious; atrocious..". Enormous, 
lit. out of rule, hence great, far beyond 
common: used especially of magnitude; 
immenee, that cannot be measured: u 
especially of quantity, extent, and num- 
ber; excessive, beyond bounds, beyond what 
is fit and right: said es; ecially of degree. 
—Enormously, c-nor'mus-li, adv. Exces- 
sively; beyond measure,—Enormousness, 
é-nor'mus-nes, 2. The state of being enor- 
mous.—Enormity, C-nor'mi-ti, n. [L. enor- 
mitas.] The state or quality of being 
enormous, immoderate, or excessive; ex- 
cessive degree; atrociousness; a very grave 
offence against order, right, or decency; 
an atrocious crime; an atrocity. 

Enough, c-nuf', a. [O.E. inoh, enow, A. Sax. 
genóh, vendg=D.genoeg, 1cel.gnógr, O.F ris. 
enoch, Goth. ganohs, G, genug, enough, 
from a verb meaning to suffice.) Satis- 
fying desire or giving content; meeting 
reasonable expectations; answering the 
purpose; adequate to want or deman 
¡[Enough usually follows the noun with 
which it is connected. }—n. A sufliciency; 
a quantity of a thing which satisfies desire 
or is adequate to the wants; what is equal 
to the powers or abilities.—Enough ! an 
exclamation denoting sufliciency.— 
Sufficiently; in a quantity or degree that 
satisfics or is equal to the desires or wants; 
fully ; quite; denoting a pipar augmen- 
tation of the positive c erren je WAS 
enough to embrace the offer); in a tolerable 
or passable degree (the performance is 
well enough).—Enow, ¢-nou’. An old form 
of Enough. 

Enounce, ¿-nouns', v.t.—cnounced, €noun- 
cing. [Fr. énoneer, L. enuncio—e, out, and 
nuncio, to declare, ns in announce, de 
nounce, renounce.) To declare; to enun- 
ciate; to state, as a proposition or Argu- 
ment.—Enouncement, ¿-nouns'ment, n. 
Act of enouncing; enunciation ; distinct 
statement. 
Enquire, en-kwir’, v.t. and i. Enquirer, èn- 

kwi'rer, n. Paquiry, ‚en-kwirl, n. Same 

nquire, Inquirer, Inquiry. e 

Enrage, en-ráj', v.t.—enraged, enraging. To 

excite rage in; to exasperata ; to provoke 


Fite, für, fat, fall; mu, met, her; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; tnbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Se. abune—the Fr. u. 
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to fury or madness; to make furious.—En- 
raged, en-rijd’, p. and a. Angry; furious; 
exhibiting anger or fury (an enraged coun- 
tenance), 

Enrapture, en-rap'tür, v.£.—enraptured, en- 
rapturing. To transport with rapture; to 
delight beyond measure, : 

Enravish, en-ravish, v.t. To transport with 
delight; to enrapture, — Enravishment, 
en-rav’ish-ment, n. Ecstasy of delight; 
rapture, * E i 

Enregister, en-rej'is-tér, v.t. To register; 
to enroll or record. - 

Enrich, en-rich’, v.t. Tomakerich, wealthy, 
or opulent; to supply with abundant pro- 
perty; to fertilize; tosupply with an abun- 

nce of anything desirable; to fill or store; 
to supply with anything spl indid or orna- 
mental; to adorn.—Enrichment, en-rich’- 
ment, n. The act of enriching; something 
that enriches or adorns. - 
nring, en-ring’, v.t. To form a circle 
about; to encircle; to inclose, 

Enripen, en-rip'n, v.t. To ripen; to bring 
to perfection. à 

Enrobe, en-röb’, v.t.—enrobed, enrobing. To 
clothe with attire; to attire; to invest., 

kment, en-rok'ment, n. A mass of 
large stones thrown in at random to form 
the bases of piers, quays, breakwaters, 


e, 

Enroll, Enrol, en-rúl', v.£.—enrolled, enroll- 
ing. To write in a roll or register; to in- 
sert or enter the name of in a list or cata- 
logue; to record; to insert in records; to | 
leave in writing.—Enroller, en-rol'ér, n. | 
One who enrolls or rezisters,—Enrolment, 
en-rül'ment, n. The act of enrolling or 
registering; a register. 

, enz, n. 
nally neuter of ppr. of verb esse, to be, | 
whence essence.) Entity; being; existence; | 
an actually existing being. | 

Ensample, en-sım’pl, n. [O.Fr., from L. | 
—— example, EXAMPLE), An ex- 
ample; a pattern or model for imitation. 

Ensanguine, en-sang’gwin, vt, — ensan- 
guined, ensanguining. [Prefix en, and L. | 
sanguis, sanguinis, blood.) To stain or 
cover with blood; to smear with gore. 

Ensate, cn'sit,a. [L. ensis, asword.] Bot. 
ensiform. 

Ensconce, en-skons’, w.f. — ensconced, en- 
sconeing. To cover or shelter, as with a 
sconce or fort; to protect; to hide securely; 
to take shelter behind something; to hide: 
with the reflexive BER: 

Ensemble, iin-siit-bl,n. [Fr., from L, in- 
simul, nt the same time—in, and simul, to- 
togethe All the parts of anything taken 








ther so that each part is considered 

e only in relation to the whole; the general 

- effect of n whole work of art, as a picture, 

SS iece of music, drama, &c. b 

». nshrine, en-shrin', v.t. — enshrined, en- 
shrining. To inclose in or as in a shrine 
or chest; to preserve with care and affec- | 
tion; to cherish. 

Enshroud, en-shroud', pt To cover with 
or as with a shroud; to envelop with any- 
thing which conceals from observation. 

Ensiform, en’si-form, a. [L. ensiformis— 

b. pests, sword, and forma, form.] Havin 

the shape of a sword; sword-shaped: sai 

T of leaves of plants, also of a cartilage at 

D the lower part of the human sternum or 

[s ap 

= , ED Sin, n. [Fr. enscigne, a sign, an 

ensign, from L. insigne, a £ gn, a badge 

d in, and signum, a mark, a sign. SIGN, 

Y SioxaL.] A sign or token!; a badge or 

cds OK distinction, rank, or office; a 
Mes IR flag or standard; the flag or ban- 
aer stinguishing a company of soldiers, 
> Brian» or vessel; the colours; in the 
$ white be? n flag composed of a field of 
> upper. iue, or red, with the union in the 
DD ie Schad next the staf; formerly a 
ritish poet officer of lowest rank in a 
lent sh regiment of infantry, the equiva- 
enant ew being that of second licu- 
une: n. „one who car- 
gashi ES ¿n.—Ensigncy, bn- 
rank, oios hip, * i The 
, e 1. 
Sp. ensilar, LS n. [Fr. ensilage, from 


» to store grain i t 
ground receptacle, from en, Tue 


DAA ai 








UL. ens, being or thing, origi- | Entail, en-tal’,n. (Fr. entaille, a cutting 


Entangle, en-tang’gl. v.t.—entangled, en- 


Entasis 
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from L. sirus,a pit.] A mode of storing 
green fodder, vegetables, &c., by burying 
in pits or silos dug or built, the substance 
stored being pressed down with heavy 
weights, and undergoing a slight fermen- 
tation; the substance thus treated.—En- 
sile, en-sil’, v.t. To store by this process. 

Ensky, en-ski', v.t. To —— in heaven or 
among the gods. [Shak.] : 

Enslave, en-slüv', v.f.—enslaved, enslaving. 
To make a slave of; to reduce to slavery or 
bondage; to subject to the dominant in- 
fluence of; to master ot: overpower (en- 
slaved by his passions).—Enslavedness, en- 
ela’ ved-nes, n. — Enslavement, en-sliv’- 
ment, 1. The act of enslaving or state of 
being enslaved. — Enslaver, cn-slá' ver, n. 
One who or that which enslaves. 

Ensnare, en-snáür', v.t.—enenared, ensnar- 
ing. To take in a snare; to entrap; to in- 
snare, 

Ensue, en-sü', v.i.—ensued, ensuing. [Pre- 
fix en, and sue; O.Fr. enguir, from L. in- 
scquor, to follow upon.] To follow as a 
consequence; to follow in a train of events 
or course of time; to succeed; to come 
after.—v.t.} To follow after...Syn. under 
FoLLow, 

re, en-shór, v.t.—ensured, ensuring. 
To make sure or secure; to make certain 
to turn out, arise, or follow (to ensure 
rence, to ensure a good crop). 
tablature, en-tab'In-tür, n. [O.Fr. en- 
tablature—en, and table; L.tabula, a board, 
pani The superstructure which lies 
ıorizontally upon the columns in class. 

arch., and consists of three principal divi- 
sions, the architrave, the irieze, and the 
cornice, 


incision, from entailler, to cut in—en, an 
tailler, to cut, as in detail, retail, tailor. 
Law, an estate or fee entailed or limite 
in descent to a particular heir or heirs, 
male or female; rule of descent settled for 
an estate.—v.£. Law, to settle the descent 
of (lands and tenements) by gift to a man 
and to certain heirs specified so that 
neither the donee nor any subsequent pos- 
sessor can alienate or bequeath it; to 
transmit in an unalterable course; to de- 
volve as a consequence or of necessity 
(crimes entail punishment).—Entailer, cn- 
ler, n. One who executes an entail.— 
Entailment, en-tül'ment, m. The act of 
entailing or state of being entailed. 


tangling. (''ANGLE.] To interweave in such 

n manner as not to be easily separated; to 

make confused or disordered; to involve 

in anything complicated, and from which 
it is dificult to extricate one's self; to in- 
volve in ditliculties or embarrassments; to 
puzzle; to perplex ; to involve in contra- 
dictions; to hamper.—Entanglement, en- 
tang'gl-ment,n. The act of entangling or 
state of being entangled.—Entangler, en- 
fang pler, n. One who entangles. ` ` 

en to-sis, n. [Gr., a stretching— 
en, and teind, to stre ch.] Arch, the al- 
most imperceptible swelling of the lower 
part of the shaft of a column; pathol, con- 
strictive or tonic spasm, as cramp lock- 
jaw, &c,—Entastic, en-tas'tik, a. - fed. re- 
lating to diseases characterized by tonic 
spasms. 

Entellus, en-tellus, a. [Fr. entelle, from 
Gr. entellé, to command.] An East Indian 
species of monkey, the sacred monkey of 
the Hindus. ` a 

Enter, en'tér, v.t. [Fr, entrer, from L. in- 
trare, to enter, from intro, into the inside 
—in, in, and root seen in trans, across (a 
common prefix), and in Skr. fri, to pass.) 
To come or go into in any manner what- 


ever; to pierce; to penetrate; to begin or: 


commence upon, as a new period or stage 
in the progress of life, a new state of 
things, La to engage or become involved 
in; to join; to become a member of (an 
army, a profession, a college); to initiate 
into a business, service, society, method, 
&c.; to set down in a book or other record; 
to enroll; to inscribe; to report (a ship) at 
the custom-house on arrival in port, by 
delivering a manifest; law, to go in or 
upon and take session of (lands); to 
Apo in regular form before a court.—v.i. 























ENTHRONE 
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To come in; to go or pass in: sometimes 
with in; to embark or enlist in an affair; 
to become a member.—7o enter into, to get 
into the inside or interior of; to penctrate; 
to engage in (to enter into business); to 
deal with or treat by way of discussion, 
argument, and the like; to be an ingredi- 
ent in; to form a constituent part in.— To 
enter on or upon, to begin; to commence; 
to treat or deal with; to discuss or talk of; 
Enteric, en-torik, a. (Or. enterikos, fro 
eric, cn-te a. r. enterikos, from 
enteron, intestine.) Belonging to the in- 
testines.—Enteric fever, same as Typhoid 
Fever.—Enteritis, en-tér-i'tis, n. Mal. in- 
flammation of the intestincs.—Enterocele, 
en-ter'ü-sél, n. [Gr. enterokelé — enteron, 
and kélé, tumour.] A hernial tumour in 
any situation, whose contents are intes- 
tine. — —— — en-tér-og ra, m. 
The anatomical description of the intes- 
tines, —Enterolite, Enterolith, en'tér-o-lit, 
en'tér-o-lith, n. [Gr. enteron, and .ithos, a 
stone.] An intestinal concretion or calcu- 
lus.—Enterology, en-tér-ol’o-ji,n. A trea- 
tise or discourse on the viscera or internal 
parts of the body.—Enteropathy, en-tér- 
op’a-thi, n. [Gr. enteron, and pathos, ı 
ease.] Disease of the intestines.—Enter- 
otomy, en-tér-ot'o-mi, m. [Gr. enteron, 
and fomé, a cutting,] Dissection of the 
bowels or intestines; incision of the bowels 
id the removal of strangulation, &c. 
n 


prehend, comprehend.) 
dertaken or attempted to be performed; 
a project attempted; —— a bold, 
arduous, or hazardous undert: ng; an 
active and enterprising spirit; rez iness 
to engage in undertakings of difliculty, 
risk, or danger. — v.Lt — enterprised, en- 
terprising. To undertake. — Enterpriser, 
en'tér-prizér, n. An adventurer; one who 
engages in an enterprise. — Enterprising, 
en'tér-pri-zing, a. Having a disposition 
for or tendency to engage in enterprises; 
ready to start and on untri 
schemes.—Enterprisingly, en'tér-pri-zing- 
li, adv. In an enterprising manner. 


Entertain, en-tér-tin’, v.t. (Er. entretenir 


to maintain—entre=L. inter, between, an 
tenir=L. tenere, to hold. To receive into 
the house and treat with hospitality; to 
receive ns a host his guests; to engage the 
nttention of agreeably; to amuse with any- 
thing that causes the time to pass plea- 
santly; to take into consideration; to hold 
or maintain in the mind with favour, to 
harbour; to cherish (to entertain chari- 
table sentiments). — Syn. under AxUsE.— 
v.i. To give entertainments; to receive 
company. ~- Entertainer, en-tér-tincr, n. 
One who entertains, — Entertaining, en- 
tér-tà'ning, a. Affording entertainment; 
pleasing; amusing; diverting.—Entertain- 
ingly, en-té1-tà'ning-li, adv. In an amus- 
ing manner. — Ent ingness, en-tér- 
ti’ning-nes, n. The quality of being en- 
tertaining. — Entertainment, en-tér-tin’- 
ment, n. The act of entertaining; the 
receiving and accommodating of guests; 
food, lodging, or other things required by 
est; a hospitable repast; the pleasure 
which the mind receives from anything 
interesting, and which holds or arrests 
the attention; that which entertains; that 
which serves foramusement,asadramatic 
or other performance ; reception; admis- 


sion. 

Enthrall, en-thral, v.t. To reduce to tho 
condition of a thrall or bondsman; to en- 
slave, — Enthralment, en-thral'ment, n. 
The act of enthralling, or state of being 
enthralled; anything that enthralls. 

Enthrone, en-thron’, v.t. — enthroned, en- 
throning. To place on a throne; to invest 
with sovereign authority; to exalt to an 
elevated place or scat; to induct or install 
(a bishop) into the powers and privileges 
of a vacant sce.—En nement, cn-thron’- 
ment, n. Act of enthroning, or state of 
being enthroned, — Enthronization, en- 
thro'ni-z4"shon, n. The act of enthroning; 
the placing of a bishop on his throne 
his cathedral. 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; e, go: j,job; 5,Fr.ton; ng sing; wm,ühen; th, thin; W, wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 





ENTHUSIASM 





Enthusiasm, cn-thü'zi-azm, n. 
thousiasmos, from enthousiazó, to infuse a 
divine spirit, from enthous, entheos, in- 
, divine—en, and theos, cod (whence 
t 1] An ecstasy of mind, as if from 
inspiration or —— by a per in- 
fluence; complete possession of the mind 
by any subject; ardent zeal in pursuit of 
an object; predominance of the emotional 
over t intellectual powers; elevation of 
pends. exaltation of ideas. — Enthusiast, 
en-thü'zi-ast, n. (Gr. enthousiastéz.] One 
full of enthusiasm; one whose mind is com- 
pletely possessed by any subject; one who 
is swayed to a great or undue extent by 
his feelings in any pursuit; a person of 
ardent zeal; one of elevated fancy; a highly 
imaginative person. — Enthusiastic, En- 
d cal, en-thü ' zi-as"tik, en-thü'zi- 
as"ti-kal, a. Filled with or characterized 
by enthusiasm ; prone to enthusiasm ; ar- 
dent; devoted. —Enthusiastically, en-thü’- 
zi-as"ti-kal-li, adv. With enthusiasm. 
En eme, en’thi-mém, 7. ler enthy- 
méma—en, and thymos, mind.) Rhet. un 
argument consisting of only two premises 
or propositions, a third proposition . re- 
quired to complete the syllogism being 
suppressed or kept in mind; as, * we are de- 
pendent, therefore we should be humble 
—the proposition omitted being ‘all de- 
ndent creatures should be humble.’— 
thymematical, en'thi-me-mat"i-kal, a. 
Pertaining to an enthymeme. . 
Entice, en-tis’, v.t.—enticed, enticing. [O.Fr. 
enticer, entiser = Mod. Fr. attiser, from 
tison, L titio, a firebrand.) To draw on 
by exciting hope or desire; to allure, at- 
tract, invite; to lead astray; to induce to 
1,— Enticement, en-tis'ment, n. The 
act or means of enticing; allurement; at- 
traction; sedvction.—Enticer, en-ti'eér, n. 
One who orthat which entices.—Enticing, 
en-ti'sing, p. and a. Alluring; attracting; 
attractive.—Enticingly, en-ti'sing.i, adv. 
In an enticing manner. e 
Entire, BEAT, & KE — — L. 2 
teger, whole (whence integer, integrity, 
&c..] Whole; unbroken: complete In its 
parts; perfect; not mutilated; not parti- 
cipated with others; mere; sheer. — Syn. 
under CoxrLETE.— Entire horse, an uncas- 
trated horec; a stallion.—n. That kind of 
malt liquor known also as porter or stout: 
SO because it combined the qualities 
of various sorts of beer, and did not neces- 
sitate mixing. — Entirely, en-tir'li, adv. 
Wholly; completely; fully ; altozether.— 
Entire en-tirnes, n. Completeness; 
unbroken form or statc.—Entirety, en-tir- 
ti,n. The state of being entire or whole; 
wholeness; completeness; the whole. 
Entitle, en-ti’tl, v.t. — entitled, entitling. 
[O.Fr. entituler, Er. intituler—L. in, and 
titulus, a title.] To give n name or title 
to; to a name or appellstion to; to 
designate; to denominnte; to call; toname; 
to furnish with a title, right, or claim (a 
railway ticket entitles a person to travel). 
Entity, en'ti-ti, n. [L.L. entitas, from ens 
entis, a thing. Ens.) Being; character o 
existence; essence; n being or species of 
pines an existing thing. — Entitative,t 
en'ti-tü-tiv, a. Considered as an entity or 
independent existence. — 
Entoblast, en'to-blast, n. [Gr. entos, within, 
und plantos, bud.] Physiol. the nucleolus 


ture. 
, en-to-mol'o-ji, n. (Gr. ento- 
an insect, from entoinos, cut in—en, 


and femno, to cut; from the thorax 
almost divided from the abdomen.] 






branch of zoology which treats of 

the structure, habits, and classification of 
insects, — Entomical, en-tom'ik, 
en-tom’i-kal, a. Relating to insects.—En- 
tomoid, en'to-moid, a. e an _ 
Entomoline, en-tom’o-lin, n. Same ns 
mological, en'- 

to-mo- "i-kal, a. Per- 
tomologically, 

kal-li, adv. Inan entomo- 

manner. — ologist, eu-to- 

". One versed in entomology. 


[Gr. en- | 
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—Entomophagan, en-to-mof'a-gan, n, [Gr. 
entomeon, and phagein, to eat.] An insec- 
tivorous animal.—Entomophagous, cn-to- 
mofa-gus, a. Feeding on insects; insec- 
tivorous,—Entomophilous, en-to-mof i-lus, 
a. [Gr. entomon, and philos, love.] Bot. ap- 
lied to flowers whose pollen is conveyed 
rom the anther to the stigma by the 
agency of insects. — Entomostraca, en-to- 
mos'tra-ka, n. pl. [Gr. entomon, and 
ostrakon, a shell. A division of the crus- 
taceous animals containing a number of 
the lower forms, as brine-shrimps, water- 
fleas, &c. n £ * 
Entonic, en-tov'ik,a. (Gr. entonos, strained 
—en, and teing, to stretch.] Med. strained; 
intense as regards physiological action. 
Entoperipheral, en'to-pe-rif "ér-al Gr. 



























































the periphery or external surface of a 

sady. A 

Entophyte, en'to-fit, n. (Gr. entos, within, 
and phyton, a plant.] A plant growing in 
the interior of animal or vegetable struc- 
tures; a plant growing on or in living ani- 
mals,—Entophyttc, en-to-fit'ik, a. Pertain- 
ing to entophytes. 

Entozoon, en-to-zö’on, n. pl. Entozoa, cn- 
to-z0'a. (Gr. entos, within, and zóon, an 
animal] An intestinal worm; an animal 
living in some part of another animal,— 

tozoal, Entozoic, en-to-zo'al, en-to-zo'ik, 

a. Pertaining to the Entozoa.—Entozool- 
ogist, en'to-z»-ol"o-Jist, m. [ 
entozoolozy. — Entozoology, cn'to-zo-ol"o- 
jin. That branch of zoology which treats 
of the Entozoa. . 

Entr'acte, in-trükt, n. [Fr.] The interval 
between the acts of n drama; a short musi- 
cal entertainment performed during such 
interval. y 

Entrails, en’trälz, m. pl. [Fr. entrailles ; 
from L.L. intralia, from L. inter, within.] 
The internal parts of animal bodies; the 
bowels; the viscera; the guts. 

Entrain, en-trän’, v.t. To put on board a 
railway train: opposed to detrain,—v.i, To 
take places in a railway train. 

Entrammel, en-tram’el, v.£.—entravincdled, 
entrammelling. Totrammel; to entangle 

Entrance, en'trans, n., [From enter.] The 
act of entering into a place; the power or 
liberty of entering; admission; the door- 
way or passage by which a place may be 
entered; initiation; beginning; the act of 
taking possession, as of property or an 
oflice. — Entrant, en'trant, ». Une who 
enters; one who begins a new course of life; 
one becoming a member for the first time 
of any association or body. | 

Entrance, en-trans', v.t. or i.—entranced, 
entrancing. To throw into a trance; to 

jut into an ecstasy; to ravish with de- 
ight or wonder; to enrapture.—Entrance- 
ment, en-trans’ment, n. The act of en- 
trancing or state of being entranced 

Entrap, cn-trap’, v.t.—entrapped, entrap- 
ping. Tocatch as ina trap; to insnare; 
to catch by artifices; to entangle. 

Entrent, en-trót”, v.t, [Prefix en, and treat; 
O. Fr. entraiter, to treat of.) To ask car- 
nestly (a person or a thing); to beseech; to 
supplicate; to solicit pressingly; to impor- 
tune; to treat, handle, or deal with}. — 
Entreatable, en-tré'ta-bl, a, Capable of 
being entrented or influenced by entreaty. 
—Entreater,-cn-tr@i¢r, 1. One that cn- 
treats. — Entreatingly, en-tr@ting-li, adv; 
In an entrenting manner. —Entreaty, cn- 
tr@ti,n. Urgent prayer; earnest petition; 


pressing solicitation; — 
e, in-tri, n. [Fr] Entry; freedom 
of access; n made-dish served between 


courses at dinner.—Entremets, iin-tr-mi,n. 
[Fr.—entre, between, and mets, a dish.] A 
side-dish or minor dish at table, as an 
omelet, a jelly, &c. 

Entrench, en-trensh’, ot: Entrenchment, 
en-trensh'ment, n. Same as Intrench, In- 
trenchment. d 

Entrepôt, äu-tr-pö, n. [Fr., from L. inter, 
between, positum, placed.] A warehouse 
for the de et diet Goods; an emporium 
or centre for the distribution of merchau- 


dise. 3 
Entresol, en’ter-sol or än-tr-rol, n. [Fr. 


Arch. a low story between two others o 


greater height. 
note, not, múuve; 


| 


i 


a * = 
entos, within, and E peripheral.) Within | 


A student of | 
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tabe, tub, bull; 
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Entrochite, en’tro-kit, ». [Gr. en, in, and 
trochos, a wheel.] A term applied to the 
wheel-like joints of encrinites, which 
quently occur in great profusion in 
limestones.—Entrochal, en'tro-kal, a, Be- 
longing to or consisting of entrochite. 

Entrust, en-trust', ut INTRUST. 

Entry, en'tri, n, [Fr. entrée. ENTER, Tho 
act of entering; entrance; ingress; the ach 
of recording in a book; any single item 
entered or set down; the passage into a 
house or other building or into a room; a 
beginning; a first attempt; the giving an 
account of a ship's cargo or exhibition of 
her papers, and obtaining permission to 
land goods; law, the act of taking posses- 
sion of landsor tenements.—Entry-money, 
4. Money paid for entry; moncy paid 
when a person becomes a member of am- 
ciety, or that he may be allowed to take 
mrt in à competition, d : 
ntwine, en-twin', v.L—entwined, entwin- 
ing. Totwine; to twist round.—v.t, To le 
come twisted or twined.— Entwinemen, 
en-twin'ment, n. A twining or twistim 
round or together. e $ 

Enucleate,t &nQ’kle-at, v.t.—enueleated, 
enneleating. UL. enueleo, enuclcatum —t, 
priv, and nucleus, a kernel] To maks 
manifest or plain; to disentangle; to solve, 
—Enucleation,| c-nü'kle-a"shon, n. 
net of enuclenting; explanation, 

Enumerate, cnü'/moe-ràát, v.t.—enumerated, 
enumerating. (L. «numero, enumeralm 
—£, out, and numerus, number.) To court 
or tell, number by number; to number; to 
count; to mention one by one; to recount. 
—Enumeration, é-nü'me-rá"shon, n, The 
act of enumerating; an account of a num- 
ber of things each by each. —Enumerative,! 
C-nü^me-rü-tiv, a, Counting; reckoning 
up.—Enumerator, &-nü’me-rä-ter, n. One 
whoecnumorates, ` ` 

Enunciato, 2-nun'shi-it, v.t.— enunciated, 
enunciating. (a, enuncio, enunciatum—e, 
out, snd nuncio, to tell. Nuxcıo,] To 
utter, as words or syllables; to pronounce; 
to declare; to proclaim; to announce; to 
state.—v.i. To utter words or syllables.— 
Enunciable, C-nuu'shi-a-bl, a. Capable of 
being enunciated or expressed.—Enun 
tion, c-nun'shi-i"shon, n. The act of 
cnunciating; declaration; expression; 
utterance; announcement; statement.— 
Enunciative, ©-nun’shi-ü-tiv, a. Pertain- 
ing to enunciation; declarative —Enun- 
clatively, @-nun’shi-A-tiv-li, adv. Declara- 
tively, — Enunciator, ¿-nun'shi-A-tér, 2 
One who enunciates.— Enunciatory, č- 
nun’shi-n-to-ri,a. Pertaining to enuncia- 
tion or utterance. * 

Enure, en-ür, v.i. [Samo as Jnure.] To take 
or have effect; to be available or of benefit. 

Enuresis, cn-ü-ré&'sis, n. (Gr. en, in, 
ouron, urine, ] Pathol. incontinence or 
involuntary discharge of urine. 

Envelop, en-vel'up, v.t. [Fr. envelopper, It. 
invillupare, to envelop—prefix en, in, 
verb equivalent to E. wrap, an old form of 
which is wlap; so also develop.) To cover, 
as by wrapping or folding; to enwrap or 
wrap up; to surround entirely; to cover 
on all sides; to form a covering about; to 
lie around and conceal.—Envelope, en 
löp, x. What is wrapped around or envel- 
ops something; a Rp: an inclosi 
cover; an integument; bot. one of the pa 
of fructification surrounding the stamens 
and pistils, — Envelopment, en-vel’u 
ment, a. The act of enveloping; that whi 
envelops s 

Envenom, en-ven'om, v.f. To taint or im- 
pregnate with venom; to poison; to im 
with bitterness or malice; to enrage; to 
exasperate, 

Enviable, Envious, &c, See Exvy. 

Environ, en-vi’ron, v.t. [ Fr, environner— 
en, and O. Er, vironner, to veer, to environ, 
from virer, to veer, Veer.) To surround, 
encompass, or encircle; to hem in; to in- 
volve; to envelop.—Environment, en-vi- 

ron-ment, n. Act of surrounding; $ 

being environed; that which environs; sur- 
roundings. — Environs, en-vi’ronz, 9t 

The parts or places which surround an- 

other place, or lie in itsneighbo ,0n 

different sides. 


visage, en-viz'üj, v.t. (Fr. envisaper— — 
oil, pound; ü, Sc, abune—tho Fr. v. 
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tn, mn: and visage, face.] To look in the 
face of; to facce. —Envisn cement, en-viz’äj- 
ment, x, The act of envisaging. 
voy, en'voi, n. (Pr. envoyer, to send— 
én, and voie, L. via, a way, as in convoy, 
voyage, Ec. Wav.] One despatched upon 
nn errand or mission; 4 messenger; a per- 
son doputed to negotiate a treaty, or trans- 
act other business, with a foreign ruler or 
government; a diplomatic agent sent on a 
special occasion.—Envoyship, en'voi-ship, 
n. The office of an envoy, f 
Envy, en'vi,n. [Fr envie, from L. invidia, 
envy, from invidus, cnvious—in, against, 
and root vid, to look. Vision.) Pain, un- 
easiness, mortification, or discontent ex- 
cited by the sight of another's superiority 
or success; a feeling that makes a person 
begrudge another his good fortune; malice; 
object of envy.—v.t.—envier, envying. (Fr. 
. envicr.] To feel envy towards or on account 
of; to repine at; to rezard with malice and 
longing; to desire carnestly.—v.i. To he 


affected with envy; to have envious feel- | 


ings.—Enviable, en'vi-a-bl,«. Exciting or 
capable of exciting envy. — Enviableness 
en'vi-x-bl-nes, n. "l'ho state or quality of 
being enviable.—Enviably, en'vi-a-bli adv. 
In an enviable manner. — Envious, cn‘vi- 
us, a. [Fr. enviewr.] Feeling or harbour- 


ing envy; tinctured with envy; excited or | 


directed by envy.—Enviously, en'vi-us-li, 
adv. In an envious manner, — Envious- 
ness, en'vi-us-nes, 7. 
DWrap, cu-rap”, v.t. 
wrap. 

Enzootic, cn-zo-ot'ik, a. [Gr, en, among, and 
Son, an animal.) Limited to the animals 
of n district: specifically applied to dis- 
cases,—n. A disease restricted to tho ani- 
mals of a district. 
ocene, č'ö-sën, a. and n. [Gr. cds, the 
dawn, and kainas, recent.] Geol. a term 
iie to the series of strata at the base 
of the tertiary formations, so called from 
phe small proportion of living species found 


To envelop; to in- 


n it. 
Eolian, Eolic, 2-5 li-an, ©-olik, a. A name 
of one of the ancient Greek races.—Eolian 
e, muz., the fifth of the authentic 
Gregorian modes; it consists of the natural 
notes A B C D E F G.—n. The Eolian dia- 
lect; one of the Eolian race. 
olian, 0-9 li-an, a. Pertaining to Æolus, 
tho god of the winds.—Eolian lyre or harp, 
a simple instrument that sounds by the 
nir sweeping across its strings. ^ 
Eolipile, ¿-ol'i-pil, n. [L. zEFolus, the deity 
of the winds, and pila, a ball.] A hollow 
ball of metal, with a pipo or slender neck, 
used for exhibiting the elastic power of 


steam. 

Eolithic, c-5-lith'ik, a. [Gr. dos, the dawn, 
and lithos, a stone.) Archerol. of or per- 
taining to the carly part of the palzeolithic 


ri . 

Yon, on, &'on, n. [Gr. aión, age, duration, 
eternit y.) A long indefinite space of time; 
a great cycle of years; an nze; an era; 
Platonic philos. a virtue, attribute, or per- 
fection existing throughout eternity; à 
sort of divine beings believed in by the 

SG k G 1 d 
ozoic, zō'ik, a. [Gr. (os, dawn, an 
z00, Hiel Of or pertaining to the oldest 
fossiliferous rocks, from their being sup- 
posed to contain the first or earliest traces 
of life in the stratified systems.—Eozoon 
C-0-zi'on, n, ‘The name given toa suppored 
fossil animal of low type, found in tho 
Laurentian rocks of Canada and in the 
quartz rocks of Germany.—Eozoonal, 0-5- 

xS Lo nal: a. Of or belonging to the eozoon. 
pact, Cpakt, n. [Gr. epaktos, brought in 
th on—<ept, on, and agó, to lead.) Chron. 
1 —— of the solar month above the 

— month, and of the solar 
monthe unar yenr of twelve syno- 


us, e-pan'thus, a 
* 


and anthos [Gr. epi, upon, 


pue ower.] Bot. growing upon 
KE ärk, n. [Gr. eparchos—epi, and 
a a. proven m n ae governor 
ü pare pa arch A e ^. 
DEM n. [Gr. The TALEE 


under the darias 
d ion of an eparch. 
Epaule, epal’ à. (Pr. épaule, the shoulder, 


ké 


— — — — — — 








L| 


EE e-f8' zhi-an, a. 


O.Fr, espane, from I, spatula, spathula, a, 
broad, fint thing; dim. of spatha, a broad 
blade; allied to spade.] Fort.the shoulder of 
abastion, orthe angle made by the faceand 
flank.—Epaulement, e-pal'ment, n. Furt. 
a mass of earth, &c., raised for the purpose 
either of protecting a body of troops at one 
extremity of their line, or of forming n 
wing or shoulder of a battery to prevent 
the gons from being dismounted by an en- 
filading fire; a kind of parapet.—Epaulet, 
Epaulette, ep'n-let, n. [Fr. épaulette.] A 
shoulder-picce; an ornamental badge worn 
on the shoulder, especially by military and 
naval otlicers.—Epauletted, ey'rlet-ed, a. 
Furnished with epaulets. 

Epencephalon, ep-en-sef'a-lon, n. [Gr. epi, 
near, und enkephalon, the brain,] Anat. 
the hindmost of the four divisions or seg- 
ments of the brain —Epencephalic, ep'en- 
sc-Tal”ik, a, Anat. of or belonging to the 
epencephalon, 

Epenthesis, c-pen'the-sis, n. [Gr.—epi, on, 
en, in, and lithémi, to put.| Grain. the in- 
sertion of a letter or syllable in the middle 
of a word. — Epenthetic, A pf rione a. 
Grain, inserted in the middle of a word. 

Epergne, e-pérn', n. [Apparently from Fr, 
cpargne, thrift, economy.) An ornamental 
stand with a large dish and branches for 
the centre of a table 

Epexegesis, e-pek’se-jé"sis, n. (Gr. epi, and 
exegesis. Eixrarsis.| A full explanation 
or interpretation of something immedi- 
ately preceding; exemesis, —Epexegetical, 
e-pek’sö-jet”i-kal, a. Explanatory; exe- 
gctical. 

Epha, Ephah, @fü,n. [Heb,] A Hebrew 
measure of capacity, containing, neci rding 
to one estimate, 86696 gallons; according 
to another, 471256, 

Ephemeral, e-fem'e-ral, a. [Gr. ephemeros 
lasting but a day, short-lived —epi, anc 
hémera,a day ] Beginning and ending in 
a day; continuing or existing one day only; 
short-lived; ficeting.—Ephemera, e-fem’e- 
ra, 1. A small fy that lives but for a day 
or for a very short time; the day-fly.— 
Ephemerality, e-fem'e-ral^i-ti, n. The 
state of being ephemeral; that which is 

ephemeral.—Ephemeridian, e-fem'e-rid"i- 
an,a. Relating to an ephemeris —Ephem- 
eris, e-fem'e-ris, n. pl. Ephemerides, c-fe- 
meri-dóz. [Gr, a diary.] A journal or 
account of daily transactions; a diary; 
astron. a publication exhibiting the places 
of the heavenly bodies throughout the 
year, and giving other information regard- 
ing them; an astronomical almanac; a 
collective name for reviews, magazines, 
and all kinds of periodical literature.— 
Ephemerist, c-fem’e-rist, 1. One who 
studies the daily motions and positions of 
the planets; one who keeps an ephe- *eris, 
—Ephemeron, e-fem'e-cron, n. An, .18 
ephemeral. o 

i "chu - Pertaining to 

EEN in Asia Minor. 


Ephod, efod, n. [Heb. from aphad, to 


put on.) A species of vestment worn by 
the Jewish high-priest over the second 
tunic, and consisting of two main picces, 
one covering the back, the other the breast 
and upper part of the body. 

Ephor, ef'or, n. [Gr. ephoros.] A name of 
— magistrates among the ancient 
Spartans. 

Ep blast, ep'i-blast, n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 

lastos, a bud.] Bot. a second cotyledon, 
consisting of a small transverse plate, 
found on some grasses; anat, the Upper 
of the two layers of cells (the under being 
the Aypoblast) forming the blastoderm. 
ic, epik, a. [L. epicus, from Gr. epikos, 
rom epos, a word, a song.] Composed in 
n lofty narrative style of poctry; pertam- 
ing to such a style; narrativo; eroic.—n. 
A narrative poem of elevated character, 
describing often the exploits of heroes. 

Epicalyx, ep-i-küliks, n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and calyx.) Bot. the outer calyx in plants 
with two calyces, formed either of sepals 
— 'i-kürp, n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 

e > x . 3 ^. 

(e 108, fruit. Bot. the outer skin of 
fruit 2, the fleshy substance or edible por- 
tion being, termed the mesocarp, he 

inner portion the endocarp. 


1 
E 


Epidemic 


Epicene, cp'i-stn, a. [Gr. epikoinos, com- 
mon to n num pi, and koinos, com- 
mon.] Gram. a term applied to nouns 
which have but one form of gender, cither 
the masculine or feminine, to indicate 
animals of both sexes. 

Epiclinal, ep-i-kli‘nal, a. fas epi, upon, 
and klind, a bed.) Bot. placed upon the 
disk or receptacle of a lower, 

Epicure, ep'i-kür, n. [After Epicurus, a. 
Greek philosopher who taught that pler- 
sure and pain are the chief good and chief 
eril.], Onedevoted to sensual enjoyments; 
especially one who indulgesin the luxuries 
of the table, —Epicurcan, ep'i-kn-re"an, a. 
Pertaining to Epicurus or his teaching; 
luxurious; given to luxury.—n. A follower 
of Epicurus; a man devoted to sensual 
pleasures or luxuries; an epicure. — 
cureanism, ep'i-kü-ré"an-izm, m. o 
principles or philosophical doctrines of 
Epicurus; attachment to luxurious habits, 
—Epicurism, epi-kü-rizm, 1. The prac- 
tices of an epicure.—Epic .ep'i-kti-riz, 
v.i.—epieurised, epicurizing. To indulge 
one's self like an cpicure, 

Epicycle, ep/i-si-kl, n. (Gr. epi, nnd kyklos, 
a circle,] Inold astronomy, a little circle, ~ 
whose centre moves round in the circum- 
ference of a greater circle.—Epicyclic, ep- 
i-si’klik, a. Pertaining to an epicycle.— 
Epicycloid, ep-i-si'kloid, n. Geom. a curvo 
generated by the movement, of a curve 
upon the convex or concave side of another 
fixed curve. — Epicycloidal, ep'i-si-kloi"- 
dal, a. Pertaining to the epic cloid, or 
having its properties. —Epicycloidal wheel, 
a fixed wheel or ring toothed on its inner 
side, and having in gear with it another 
toothed wheel of half the diameter, fitted 
so as to revolve about the centre of the 

arger. 

ideictic, Epideictical, epidik'tik ep-i- 
dik'ti-kal, a. _ (Gr. epideiktikoa—ept, and 
deiknymi, to show.) Serving to display or 
show off; having a rhetorical or declama- 
tory character; demonstrative. 

Epidemical ep-i-dem'ik, ep-i- 
demh-knl,a. [Gr. epi, upon, and demos, 
people.] Common to or affecting a whole 
people, or a great number in à commu- 
nity: said of diseases; prevalent; general; 


generally. prevailing. — Epide n. 
disease which, arising from a wide-spread 


cause, attacks many people at the same 

period and in the same country. — Epi- 

demically, ep-i-dem’i-kal-li, adv, In an 
epidemic manner. —Epidemiological, cp- 
j«lée’mi-o-loj"i-kal, a. Pertaining to epi- 
demiolozy. — Epidemiologist, ep-i-dYmi- 
ol'o-jist, n. One skilled in epidemiology. 
— Epidemiology, ep-i-dé'mi-ol"o-ji, n. The 
doctrine of or. method of investigati 
epidemic discascs.—Epidemy,t cp'i-de-mi, 
n. An epidemic. 

Epidermis, Epiderm,cp-i-dér^mis,ep'i-dérm 
n. (Gr. epidermis—epi, and derma, skin.] 
Anat. the cuticle or scarf-ekin of the S 
a thin membrane covering the true 
of animals; bot. the cellular — 
or the exterior cellular coating of the lea 
or stem of a plant. — Epide: ep- - 
mal,a. Relating tothee ‚idermis; epider- 
mic.—Epidermatoid,Epi — -dér’- 
ma-toid, ep-i-dér'moid, a. . Resembling or 

‚ertaining to the epiderm. —Epidermic, 
pidermical, ep-i-ler'mik, ep-i-ler'mi-kal, 
a. Pertaining to or like the epidermis. 

Epidictic, Epidictical, ep-i-dik’tik, ep-i- 

ik'ti-kal, a. Same as DEICTIC. 

Epidote, ep'i-d Fr., from Gr. epi, 


ot, n. 
over and above, and didómi, to give, from 


the enlargement of the of the E 
—— in some of the secondary forms.] A 
mineral of a green or gray colour, vitreous 


lustre, and partial transparency, a mem- 
ber of the fap tam 5 wu. (Grune 
x guía the earth.) ‘Bot. grow- 
e e 
i-gastrik, a. [Gr. «pi, and 
Pertaining to the upper 
rt er the BE pi- 
um, ep-i-gas'tri-um, n. o upper 
ol the abdomen. : X 
5 en’ Vie, epijo'ur, n. 
Same as Perigee. 








Genesis, generation. The biological the- 


birth to the wise men of the East. 


letters of the apostles or of the ancients. 
A writer of cpls- 


EPIGENESIS 240 EPOCH 
t gen, to produce.) Geol. formed or ori- | pearance or a becoming manifest; specifi- | stello, to send.] A writing, directed og 
ginating on the surface of the earth: op- |. cally, a Christian festival celebrated on | sent, communicating intellig nce ton dis 
rowed to Aypogene. the sixth day of January in commemora- |. tant person; a letter: appli particularly 
spigenesis, ep-i-jen’e-sis, n. [Gr. epi, and | tion of the manifestation of our Saviour's | in dignified discourse or in speaking of the 


ory that organic bodies and parts are pro- 
duced by superadded vital activity and 


not merely developed from pre-existing 
bodies. — igencsist, ep-i-jen' e-sist, n. 


One who supports the theory of epizenesis, 
igenetic, cp 'i-je-net’ik, a. Vertain- 
ing to or produced w epigenesis.—Epijen- 
ous,cp-ije-nus,a. Bot. crowing upon the 
surface of a part. à 
Epiglottis, ep-i-clot'is, n. [Gr. epiglöttis— 
epi, upon, and glóttis.] Anat. a cartila- 
ginous plate behind the tongue, which 
covers the glottis like a lid during the act 
of erger ep-i-glotik, a. 
Of or pertaining to the epiglottis. 
, ep'i-gram, n. (Gr. epigramma, 
an inscription—epi, upon, and gramma, à 
writing, from grapho, to write.] A short 
mous usually keenly satirical, the last 
ine of which generally contains the sting 
or pointed allusion: also an interesting 
thought represented happily in a few 
words, whether verse or prose; a pointed 
or antithetical saying. — Epigrammatic, 
Ep tical, ep'i-gram-mat" ik, cp'i- 
gram-mat"i-kal, a. Relating to, charac- 
terized by, or producing epigrams; like 
an epigram; antithetical; pointe — 
grammatically, ep’ i-gram-mat"i-kal-li, 
adv. Inanepigrammatic manneror style; 
tersely and pointedly. — Epigrammatist, 
ep-i-gram'ma-tist, n. One who composes 
epigrams or deals in them.—Epigrammat- 
ize, —— t. To represent or 
express by epigrams. i 
Epigraph, epi-graf,n. [Gr. epigraphé—epi, 
$ grapho, to write.) An inscription on 
a building, tomb, monument, statue, &c., 
denoting its use or appropriation; a quo- 
tation or motto at the commencement of 
n —— or at its —— PS 
c, ep-i-graf'ik, a. or pertain- 
ing to an epigrapli.—Epigraphics, Epi CH 
phy, ep-i-graf '1ks, epigrafi, n. That 
ranch of knowledge which deals with the 
deciphering and explaining of inscrip- 
tions.—Epigraphist, e-pig'ra-fist, n. One 
versed in epigraphics. : 
pacos e-pij mune [Gr. epi, upon, 
and gynd, female.] Bot. growing or ap- 
g to grow upon the top of the ovary. 
epsy,e — [Gr. epilépsia—epi, 
upon, and lamban, lepsomai, to take, to 
seize.) The falling-sickness; a spasmodic 
disease in which the sufferer suddenly falls 
down without sensation or consciousness, 
and commo recurring at intervals.— 
E c, Epileptical, ep-i-lep'tik, ep-i- 
lep , a. Pertaining te or indicating 
ep epsy; affected with epilepsy; consistin 
epile —Epileptic, n. ne affect 
with ep ens - a medicine for the cure of 
epilepsy.— eptoid, ep-i-lej/toid, a. Of 
or pertaining to epilepsy; resembling epi- 


cp-i-me'ra, n. pl. 


era, 
—— 


crustacean.—. 

term applicd to that part of the segment 
of a crustaceous 
the joint of 


limb. 

E pe e-rala. [Gr.epi, 

upon, and E. peri LI Situated or 

giang upon the periphery or exter- 

Epipetalous i-pet‘a-lus, a. (Gr. epi 

upon, and petalon, a leat] Bot. inscrted 

growing on E 

. . G . € neia, 

Epiphany, e-pifa-ni, n. | r. epipha 


— es deg to Ed eem 


| Epiphleum, ep-i-fi^um, n- [Gr. epi, upon, 
- Motos, bark.) Bot. the layer of bark 


|. anc 
y the cellu- 


| immediately below the epiderm; 

lar integument. : 

Epiphyllous, ep-i-fil'us, a... [Gr epi, upon, 
ind phyllon, a leaf.) Bot. inserted or 
growing upon a leaf. > a 

Epiphysis, c-pif'i-sis,n. (Gr. epiphysis—epi, 
upon, and phyo, to grow.) Anat. any por- 
tion of a bone separated from the body of 
the bone by a cartilage which becomes 
converted into bone by age.—Epiphyseal, 
Epiphysial, ep-i-fiz’=-al,ep-i-fizi-al,a. Per- 
—— to or having the nature of an epi- 
MIFIS. 

Diphyte, ep'i-fit, n. [Gr. cpi, upon, and 
phyton, a pans A plant growing upon 
another plant, but not deriving-its nour- 
ishment from it; an air-plant.— piphytic, 
Epiphytical, ep-i-fit'ik, ep-i-fit'i-kal, a 
Pertaining to or having the nature of an 
epiphyte. Also Epiphytal, ep-i-fi'tal.—Epi- 
phytically, ep-i-fit’i-kal-li, adv. In an 
epiphytic manner, E 

Epiplerosis, cp'i-plé-ro"sis,n. [Gr. epi, and 
plérósis, rep etion.] In pathol. excessive 
repletion; distension, 3 

zpiploon, —— n. [Gr epiploon— 
ept, upon, and pleó, to swim.] The caul 
or omentum, 2 membranous expansion 
which floats upon the intestines. — E 
ploic, ep-i-plöik, a. Pertaining to the 
caul or omentum d 

Epirhizous, ep-i-ri’zus, a. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and rhiza, a root.) Bot. growing on n root. 

Epirrheology, e-pir'ö-ol"o-ji, n. [Gr. epi 
upon; rheó, to flow, and logos, discourse.) 
That branch of botany which treats of the 
effects of external agents upon plants, 

Episcopacy, c-pis'ko-pa-si, n. IL. io ene 
patus, from Gr. episkopoa, a bishop. Bisu- 
or.] That form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in which bishops are established, as 
distinct from and superior to priests or 
presbyters; the collective body of bishops. 
—Episcopal, ¿-pis'kó-pal, a. Belonging to 
or vested in bishops or prelates; character- 
istic of or pertaining to a bishop or bish- 
ops. — Episcopalian, &-pis’kö-pä”li-an, a 
Pertaining to bishops or government by 
bishops; episcopal. —n. One who belongs 
to an episcopal church or favours episco- 
pacy.—Episcopalianism, c-pis'ko-pà"li-an- 
izm,n. The system of episcopal religion, 
or government of the church by bishops. 
——— @-pis’ké-pal-li, adv. Inan 
episcopal manner. — Episcopate, 6-pis'ko- 
pat, n. A bishopric; the office and GU ek 
of a ! shop; the collective body of bishops. 
pl. «e, ep'i-sód, n. [Gr. epeisodion, from 
€» nd eisodos, an entrance—eis, to, in, 
and hodos, a way.] A separate incident, 
story, or action, introduced forthe purpose 
of giving a greater variety to the events 
related in a poem, romance, tale, &c.; an 
incident or action more or less connected 
with a complete series of events. — Epi- 
sodic, Episodical, ep-i-sod'ik, ep-i-sod'i-kal, 
a. Pertaining to an episode; contained 
in an episode or EC Also Epizodal, 
Episodial, ep-i-sö’dal, ep-i-sö’di-al. — Epi- 

sodically, ep-i-sod'i-kal-li, adv. In an epi- 

sodic manner. 

Epispastic, ep-i-spas'tik, a. 
to draw.] Med. drawing; 
n. A vesicatory; a blister, 

Episperm, ep'i-spérm, n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
and sperma, a secd.] Jot. the testa or 
outer integument of a secd.—Epispermic, 
ep-i-sptrmik, a. Pertaining to the epi- 


sperm. 

Epistaxis, cp-i-stak'sis, n. [Gr. epi, upon, 
vn stazis, a dropping.] Bleeding from 

e nose. 

Episterna, cp-i-stér'na, n. pl. [Gr. epi, upon 
and sternon, the breast-bone.] The lateral 
pieces of the lower surface of the segment 
of a crustaccan.—Episternal, ep-i-stórnal, 
a. Anat. a term applied to two bones 
forming part of the sternum, and situated 
u its superior and lateral part. 

E e, C-pisl, n. [L. epistola, Gr. epistole 

m € l0, to send to—epi, on, an 




























Gr. epispas, 
listering.— 


— — — — — 








— — — — —— —— — ———— — 


—Epistler, ¿-pislér, n. A t 
tles; one who reads the epistle in achurch 
service.—Epistolary, ö-pis'tö-la-ri, a. 
taining to epistles or letters; suitable to 
letters; contained in or consisting of let- 
ters. — Epistolic, Epistolical, ¿-pis-tolik, 
C-pis-tol'i-kal, a. Pertaining to letters or 
epistles, 7 Epistolist, EX? to-list, n. A 
writer of letters or episties, — c 
C-pis^to-liz, v.i. —epistolized, cyrstolizing. 
To write epistles or letters. è 
Epistoma, Epistome, e-pis'to-ma, ep'i-stóm 
n. [Gr. epi, upon, and stoma, mouth. 
A valve-like organ which arches over the 
mouth in many species of Polyzca, 
Epistrophe, ?-pis'tro-fi, n, [Gr. epistropkt— 
epi, upon, and strophé, a return.] Zhil a 
figure in which several successive Clique 
or sentences end with the same worte 
affirmation. K 
Epitaph, ep'i-taf, n. (Gr. epi, upon, 9! 
taphos or taphé, a tomb,] An inscripti 
on a tomb or monument in honour 
memory of the dead; or a compositiva 
such as might be so used.—Epitaphlaz, 
Epitaphic, ep-i-tafi-an, ep-i-tafik,a. Ver 
taining to an epitaph; of the nature ofer 
serving as nm epitaph.— Epitaphist, cpi. 
taf-ist, x. A writer of epitaphs, 
Epithalamium, ep'1-tha-lü^mi-um, n- [Gr 
epithalamion—epi, upon, and thalamos a 
bed-chamber.] A nuptial song or poem, 
in praise of a bride and bridegroom; a 
poem in honour of a newly-married pair. 
—Epithalamic, cp'i-tha-lam"ik, a. Per 
taining to an epithalamium. S 
Epithelium, ep-i-thé/li-um, n. [Gr. epi, 
upon, and télé, the nipple.) Anat. a thin 
and delicate kind of cuticle, like that 
which covers the nipple; the thin cellular 
layer which lines the internal cavitics and 
canals of the body, as the mouth, nose, 
respiratory organs, blood-vessels, &c.; dal. 
an cpidermis consisting of young thin- 
sided cells, filled with homogeneous trans- 
parent colourless Isap. — Epithelial, ep 
théli-al, a. Pertaining to the epithelium. 
Epithem, ep'i-them, n. (Gr. epithéma-—eri, 
and tith¢mi, to place.] A kind of fomen- 
tation or poultice. : 
Epithet, ep'i-thet, n. [Gr. epitheton, a name 
added, from epi, upon, and tithemi, to 
place.] An adjective expressing some real 
quality of the thing to which it is applied 
or some quality ascribed to it; any w 
or name implying a quality attached to 
a person or thing.—Epithetic, Epithet 
ep-i-thet^ik, ep-i-thet'i-kal, a. Pertaining 
to an epithet or epithets; containing or 
consisting of epithets; abounding with 
epithets, _ > 
Epitome, c-pit'o-mi, n. [Gr. epitomae, from 
epi, upon, and tomé, a cutting, from lemnd, 
to cut, seen also in anatomy, entomclegy, 
&c.] A brief summary or abstract of 
any book or writing; a compendium; an 
abridgment; a summary; Jig. anything 
which representa another or others in a 
condensed form. ".Syn. under ABRIDGE— 
Epitomist, Epitomizer, c-pit'o-mist, pn: 
o-mi-zér, ». One who epitomizes; the 
writer of an epitome. Also Epitomator, 
?-pitl'o-má-ter.—Epitomize, c-pit'o-miz, v.t. 
—cpitomized, epitomizing. To make an 
epitome of; to abstract, in a summary, the 
— matters of. 
pizoon, ep-i-zö’on, n. pl, Epizoa, ep-i-20'n. 
[Gr. epi, upon, and zéon, animal.] A term 
applied to those parasitic animals which 
live on or in the skin of other animals, 
Also Epizoan, cp-i-zo'an.—Epizootic, ejri- 
zö-ot”ik,a. Applied to diseases prevalent 


among the lower animals, corres 

to epidemic among men.—n, A pest 
among animals prevailing over a district. 
en Lin delays fits isch), to hold Bach 
retention, delay, from € 

—epi, upon, and echd To hold. A fixed 


point of time from which su p Ted 
are numbered; 2 point from which com- 
putation of years beatnik: any fixed time 
or period; à memorable term of years; 
era; age; date.—Epochal, č'po-kal, a. Bo 
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Equal, é'kwal, a. 


EPODE 
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longing to an epoch; of the nature of an 
epoch. 

Epode, ep'od, n. (Gr. epödc—epi, upon, and 
odd, a song, an ode.] The third or last 
part of the ode, the ancient ode nene 
divided into strophe, antistrophe, ant 
epode; a species of lyric poem in which a 
longer verse is followed by a shorter one. 
—Epodic, e.po'dik, a. Pertaining to or 
resembling an epode. 3 

Eponym, cp'o-nim, n. [Gr. epi, upon, and 
onoma, a name.] A name of à place or 
people derived from that of a person; a 
name of a personage called into existence 
to account for the name of à country or 
people, as Italus, Romulus, for Italy, Rome. 
—Eponymic, Eponymous, cp-o-nim’ik, €- 
pon'i-mus, a. Of or relnting to or con- 
nected with an eponym., `. 

Epopee, Epopeia, ep-o-pe'", ep-o-pUya, m. 
(Fr. epopée, Gr. epopoiia—epos, a word, an 
epic poem, and pod, to make.) An epic 
poem; the subject of an epic poem.—Epos, 
ep'os, n. [Gr] An epic poem or its sub- 

woes nn epopee; epic poetry. 
prouvette, á-pró-vet, n. [Fr., from ¿prou- 
ver, to try, assay, prove.] An instrument 
for — the explosive force of gun- 

wder. 

Epsom-salt, ep'som-salt, n. The sulphate 
of magnesia, a cathartic producing watery 
discharges: so named from its being for- 
merly procured by boiling down the min- 
eral water of Epsom, but now prepared 
otherwise. A 

Epulotic, ep-ü-lotik, a. [Gr. epoulötikos, 
rom epi, upon, and ould, a scar.) Med. 
healing; cicatrizing. 
pyo , Sce JErvonsis. 

Equable, @kwa-bl, a. VW aquabilia, from 
guo, to make equal, from aquus, equal] 
Characterized by uniformity, invariable- 
ness, or evenness; uniform in action or 
— te not varying; steady; cven.— 
Equability, Equableness, &-kwa-bil’i-ti, 
Ukwa-bl-nes, n. State or quality of being 
equable.—Equably, @kwa-bli, adv. In an 
equable manner, 

[L. a qualis, from og, 

equal (seen also in equity, adequate, ini- 

quity, £c.); samo rvot as Skr. eka, one, tho 
fame.) The same in size, value, qualities, 
or degree; neither inferior nor superior, 
greater nor less, better nor worse; uni- 
orm; not variable; being in just relation 

or proportion; of the same interest or im- 

portance; not unduly favourable to any 

party: just; equitable; fair; having com- 
petent power, ability, or means; adequate, 

—n. One not inferior or superior to an- 

other; a person having the same or a 

similar age, rank, station, office, talents, 

strength, &c.; a compeer.—v.t.—equalled, 
equalling. To make equal; to make of the 
same quantity or quality; to cause to be 
commensurate with or unsurpassed by; to 
equalize; to be equal to; to be adequate to; 
to be commensurate with; to rise to the 
rame state, rank, estimation, or excellence 
with; to become equal —— — č- 
kwol'i-ti, n. [L. aqualitas.] The state of 
being equal; likeness in size, number, 
quantity, value, qualities, or degree; the 
condition in which things or persons can- 
not be said to bo infcrior or superior, 
greater or less, one than another; parity; 
tameness in state or continued course.— 

Equalize, “kwa-liz, v.t.—equalized, equal- 

inng. To make equal; to cause to be 

equal in amount or degree; to adjust so 
that there shall be equality between.— 

ualization, Wkwal-i-zü”shon,n. The act 
of equalizing, or state of being equalized. 

m an zer, Vkwa-li-zér, n. One who or 

at which equalizes, —Equally, @kwal-li 
adv. In an equal manner or degree; in the 
shares ere with another; alike; in equal 
proportions; impartially.--Equal- 

Bonn ne ; 

equality. 8,7. A stateof being equal; 


Equanimity, C-kwa-nim'i-ti, n. [L. aqua- 
Evenness of 1 qual, and animus, mind.] 
firmness of min des that calm temper or 

di ‘depressed. ich is not easily elated 
UA cquo ect: v.t. — equated, equating. 

» tum, to : 

aequus » to make equal, f 

equal, To make equal; to reduce 


to an average; to make such correction or 
allowance in as will reduce to 2 common 
standard of comparison, or will bring to a 
true result.—Equation, é-kwa'shon,7. The 
act of cquating; alg. a statement or ex- 
pression asserting the equality of two 
quantities, equality being denoted by the 


sign = (equal to) between them; astron. n' 


uantity which from some imperfect me- 
thod has to be taken into account in order 
to give a true result, — Equation of time, 
the difference between mean and apparent 
time, or the difference between the time 
given by a dial and that given by a clock. 
— Personal equation, in astronomical ob- 
servations the quantity of time by which 
n person is in tho habit of noting a pheno- 
menon wrongly. — Equator, ¿-kwá tér, n. 
[L.L. aquator, from li. «quo, «quatum, to 
make equal] That great circle of our 
globe which divides it into two hemi- 
spheres (the northern and southern), and 
every point of which is 90° from the poles, 
which are also its poles, its axis being also 
the axis of the earth; also, the equinoctial 
or celestial equator.—Equatorial, ¢-kwa- 
trial, a. Pertaining to the equator.—n. 
An astronomical instrument, contrived 
for the purpose of directing a telescope 
upon any celestial object of which the 
rightascension and declination are known, 
und of keeping the object in view for any 
length of time, notwithstanding the diur- 
nal motion.—Equatorially, č-kwa-tō'ri-nl- 
li, adv. In an equatorial manner; in a 
line with the equator. e 
Equerry, Equery, ek'we-ri, n. [Fr. écurie, 
a stable, so that the word means really 
stable (man); from LL seuria, a stable; 
from O.H.G. skiura, the Mod. G, scheuer, 
a barn or shed.) An officer of nobles or 
princes who has the care and manage- 
ment of their horses: in England, equerries 
are certain officers of the royal household 
in tho department of the master of the 
10180. 
Equestrian, 2-kwes'tri-an, a. [L. equestris, 
from eques, horseman, from equus, horse; 
akin Gr. hippos, Skr. açva, horse; Gr. 0kya, 
swift.] Pertaining to horses or horseman- 
ship; consisting in or accompanied with 
performances on horseback; representing 
a person on horseback (an equestrian 
statue); pertaining to the class or rank of 
knights in ancient Rome.—n. A rider on 
horseback; one who earns his living by 
performing feats of agility and skill on 
norseback in a circus.—Equestrianism, č- 
kwes'tri-an-izm, n. The performance of 
an equestrian; horsemanship.—Equestri- 
enne, t-kwestri-cn, n. [Spurious French 
form.] A female rider or performer on 
horseback. : 
Equiangular, *-kwi-ang’gQ-lér, a. Geom, 
consisting of or having the angles all 


equal. 

Equidifferent, @kwi-difér-ent, a. Having 
equat differencer* arithmetically propor- 
tional. 

Equidistance, c-kwi-«lis'tans, n. Equal 
distance.—Equidistant, c-kwi-dis'tant, a. 
Deing at an equal distance from some 

int or place.—Equidistantly, ¢-kwi-cis’- 
ant-li, adv, At an equal distance. 

Equilateral, ¢-kwi-lat‘¢r-al, a. [L. equus, 
equal, and latua, lateris, a side.] Having 
all the sides equal. SE 
Equilibrate, ¢-k wi-li'brat,v.t.—cquilibrated, 
equilibrating. (Li. aquus, equal, and libro, 
to poise, from libra, a balance.) To balance 
equally; to keep in equipoise.—Equilibra- 
tion, Ckwi-li-brá"shon, n. Equipoise; the 
state of being equally balanced.—Equili- 
brist..c-kwili-brist,n. One that balances 
equally; one who keeps his balance in un- 
natural positions and hazardous move- 
ments, as a rope-dancer.—Equilibrity,t 
C-kwi-lib'ri-ti, n. [L.«quilibritas.] Equi- 
librium,—Equilibrium, ¢-kwi-lib’ri-um, n. 

[L. equilibrium.) Equality of weight or 

force; a state of rest produced by two or 

more weights or forces counterbalancin 

each other, as the state of tho two ends o 

a balance when both are charged with 

equal weights, nnd they maintain an even 

or level position; a state of just poise; a 

sition of due balance. 
uimultiple, &-kwi-mul'ti-pl,a. [L.aquus, 





















and E. poise.] tv of 
force; due balance; equilibrium; a state 
in which the two ends or sides of a thing 
are balanced, 
Equipollence, Equipollen 


power. force, or signification; equ 


and multiplico, to multiply.] Mul- 

Diere by the pis number or quantity. 

—n. A number multiplied by the same 
number or quantity as another. 

Equine, win, é-kwi'nal, a. [L. 

equinus, from equus, a horse. "EQUESTRI- 

Ex Pertaining oor eT spen a horse. 

ox, Ykwl-noks, n. r 

from æquus, equal, and "oz nieht) E 

time when the sun reaches one of the two 

ints, or points in which the 


ech em 
ecliptic and celestial equator intersect 
each other, the vernal equinox being about 
the 21st of March, the autumnal equinox 
about the 23d of September, the 
the ES being then of equal length all 
over the world.—Equin &-kwi-nok’- 
shal,a. Pertaining to the equinoxes; oc- 
curring or manifested about that tima 
(equinoctial gales); pertaining to the re- 
ions or climate under the equinoctial 
ine or about the equator. — Equinoctial 
points, the two points of the heavens at 
which the equator and ecliptic intersect 
each other.—n. The celestial equator, so 
ed because, when the sun is on it, the 
days and nights are of equal length in all 
arts of the world. d 
uip, &-kwip‘, v.t.—equipped, equipping. 
(Fr. équiper, Ó.Fr. esquiper, to equip, to 
fit out a ship, from the Teut, stem skip, to 
provide, arrange, &c., as in Icel, mi qr to 
arrange; akin E. ship, hape.) To dress; 
to accoutre; to prepare for some particular 
duty or service; specifically, to furnish 
with arms and munitions of war; to pro- 
vide with everything necessary for an ex- 
pedition or voyage; to fit out for sea, asa 
ship. — Equipage, ek'wi-pàj, n. [Fr. ot, 
page.] Materials with which a person or 
thing is equipped; accoutrements; equip- 
ment; the furniture and supplies of an 
armed ship, or the necessary preparations 
for a voyage; a train of dependants accom- 
panying or following a person; a carria 
with the horse or horses, harness, &c.; re- 
tinue.—Equipment, ö-kwip’ment, n. The 
act of equipping or fitting out; anything 
that is used in equipping; necessaries for 
an expedition, a voyage, &c.; equipage. 


uipendent, ¿-kwi-pen'dent, a. (L. us 
CR pendeo, to hang.] Hanging tn equis 


ise; evenly balanced. 
uipoise, “Kkwi-poiz,n. [L. 


us, e 
Equalit —— 


of weight or 


, C-kwi-pol'lens, 
C Kwi-pol'len-si, n. (Pr. at pi 
equus, equal, and polleo, to be able.) Equa- 
lity of power or force; ,unequivalence 
between two or more proporitions.—Equi- 
pollent, é-kwi-pol'lent, a. Kavos equal 
valent, 
quíponderc te, c-kwi-pon’der-ät, v.i.—equi- 
ponderated, cquiponderating. |L. aquua, 
equal, aud pondero, to weigh, from pondus, 
ponderis, weight.] To be equal in weight; 
to weigh as much as another thing.—v.t. 
To weigh equally in an opposite scale; to 
counterbalance. — Equiponderance, Equi- 
nderancy,¢-kwi-pon’dér-ans, 0-kwi-pon”- 
ér-an-si, m. uality of weight; equi- 
poise.—Equiponderant, &-kwi-pon’der-ant, 
A, E — weight, — 
etum, ck-wi-st’‘tum, n. [L. 
ems] and seta, a bristle.] The generic 
and common name of many cryptogam- 
ous plants, popularly known as horse-tails, 
having hollow jointed stems, leaves in the 
form of whorla of teeth terminating the 
joints, and growing in marshy places.— 
uisetaceous, ek-wis'e-tà"shus, a. Per- 


taining io the nat. order of equisetums or 
orse-tails. 
Euuitable, ek'wi-ta-bl, a. [Fr. équitable, 
from L. «quitas, equity, from aquus, 
equal] Possessing or exhibiting equity; 
equal in regard to the rights of persons; 
giving each his due; just; fair; impartial; 
pertaining to a court of equit . — Equit- 
ableness, ck'wi-ta-bl-nes, n. e quality 
of being equitable.—Equitably, ek'wi-ta- 
bli, adv. In an equitable manner; justly; 
impartially. — Equity ek'wi-ti, n. (Fr. 
ité, L. quitas. he giving or disposi- 
a to give to eac ue; justice; 
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im inlity; fairness; uprightness; law, 
a:doing justice between parties where 
there is no guidance or remedy in strict 
law; more pote n system of supple- 
mental law founded upon defined rules, 
precedents, and established prin- 
ciples, the judges, however, liberally ex- 
pounding and developing these to meet 
new exigencies, 
uitant, ek'wi-tant, a. [L. equitana, ppr, 
of eqnito, to ride, from e ues, equitis, a 
horseman, from equus, a horse.) Bot. a 


term applied to unexpanded leaves in a 
leaf-bud, that overlap each other entirely 


without any involution, as in the iris.— 
COD ek-wi-ti'shon, n. The act or 
art of riding on horseback; horseman- 


ship. 

Equivalent, Ckwiv'a-lent, a. [Fr. équiva- 
lent—L. equus, equal, and valens, valentis, 
ppr. of valeo, to be worth (seen also in 
avail, prevail, &c.).] Equal in value, force, 

wer, effect, excellence, import, or mean- 

g; interehangcable.—n. Something that 
is equivalent; that which isequal in value, 
weight, dignity, or force with something 
else; something given as a fair exchange; 

compensation; chem. the quantity by 
weight in which an element combines with 
or replaces n unit of hydrogen; geol. n 
stratum or series of strata in one district 
formed contemporaneously withastratum 
or series of a ditferent character in a dif- 
ferent m and holding a similar place. 
—Equi ently, &kwiv’a-lent-li, adv, In 
an equivalent manner. — Equivalence, č- 
kwiv'a-lens, n. The condition of being 
equivalent; equality ofvalue,signification, 
or force Equivalency, C-kwiv'a-len-si, 71. 
Rame as Equivalence ; chem. the quality in 
chemical elements of combining with or 
displacing one another in certain definite 
roportions. 

Eq valve, Equivalved, @kwi-valv, @kwi- 
valvd, a. A term applied to bivalve shells 
in which the valves are equal in size and 
form. Also c Mr Meri Ckwi-val'vü-lér, 

Equivocal, 0-kwiv'0-kal, a. [L. «quus 
equal, and voz, rociz, voice] Being o 
doubtful signification; capable of being or 
liable to be understood in different senses; 
ambiguous; uncertain; dubious; unsatis- 
factory > deserving to be suspected; cap- 

able o being ascribed to different motives; 

doubtful; questionable. — Equivocally, c- 
wivö-kul-li, adv. In an equivocal man- 

ner. — Equivocalness, &-kwiv’d-kal-nes, n. 

State of being equivocal.—Equivocate, č- 

Kkwiv'o-küt, v.t.—equivocated, equivocating. 

To ure ambiguous expressions with a view 

to mislead; to prevaricate; to quibble.— 

Equivocation, c-kwiv'o-ká"shon, n. The 

act of equivocating; the use of words or 

expressions that are susceptible of a double 
signification, with a view to mislead; pre- 

varication; quibbling. — Equivocator, č- 

kwiv'o-kü-tér, n. One who cquivocates; a 

prevaricator; a quibbler.— Equivocatory, 

€-kwiv'5-ka-to-ri, a. Indicating or charac- 

t by equivocation. — Equivoque, 
Equivoke, ü-ke-vOk, C'kwi-rok, m. [Fr. 
équivoque.] An ambiguous term or ex- 

ssion; a quirk or quibble. 

,Cra,n. [L.L. ara, a date, an item of 
an account, from L. era, counters, pl. of 
ce, brass] A fixed — of time, from 
which any number of years is begun to be 
counted; a succession of years procceding 
from a fixed point, or comprehended be- 
tween two fixet points; an age or period. 

Eradicate,c-rad'i- t,v.—eradicuted, erad- 


teating. [L. eradico, eradicatum—e, out, 
and radiz, radicis, a root (whence radical), ] 
To up e roots; to destroy at the 


; to root out; to destroy e dE 
LU ' a. 
ed. — Eradication, 


€ 
to scrape 
or 
expunge; to remove or d 


engra 

by revue hlotti t. — Erasable 
A : im out, — , 
Pa Ms Seit a. That may 


Fate, fär, fat, fall; me, met, her; 


pine, pin; 
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or can be crased.—Erasement, @-ris‘ment, 
m. The act of erasing.—Eraser, C-r&'sér, n. 
One who or that which crases; a sharp in- 
strument, ‚prepared caoutchouc and the 
like, used to erase writing, &c.—Erasion,t 
Crizhon.m. The act of erasing: oblitera- 
tion. — Erasure, &-rü’zhür, n. The act of 
erasing or scratching out; obliteration; 
the place where a word or letter has been 

erased, d 
Erastian, @-ras‘ti-an, n. One whose opinions 
are the same or akin to those of Thomas 
Erastus, a German divine of the sixteenth 
century, who maintained the complete 
subordination of the ecclesiastical to the 
secular power.—a. Pertainmg to the doc- 
trines of Erastus or his followers.—Eras- 
tianiem, c-ras'ti-an-izm, 1. The doctrines 
or principles of Erastus or his followers; 
in a loose and inaccurate sense, the doc- 
trine that an established church should be 
under the complete control of the state. 
Erbium, ér'bi-um, n. [From Viferby, in 
Sweden.] A rare metal found along with 
yttrium, terbium,and other rare elements, 
in some minerals. 

Ere, är, adv, or conj. [A. Sax. aer=D. cer, 
Icel. dr, Goth, air, before, sooner, earlier. 
It is the positive form, of which erst is the 
superlative.] Before; sooner than.—prep. 
Before, in respect of time. — Erelong, ñr- 
long, adv. Lefore the lapse of a long 
time; before long; soon —Erenow, ür-nou', 
adv. Before this time.—Erewhile, ür-whil', 
adv, Some time ago; a little time before. 

Erebus, er'2-bus, n. En erebus, Gr. —— 
According to the belief of the Greeks anc 
Romans a dark and gloomy region under 
the carth, through which the shades passed 
into Hades, e 

Erect, G-rekt', a. Da erectus, pp. of erigo, 
to crect—e, out, and rego, to straighten. 
REGENT.) In a perpendicular posture; Gë 
right; directed upward; raised; uplifted; 
firm; bold; unshaken.—v.t. To raise anc 
set inan upright or perpendicular position, 
or nearly £o; to set uprights to raise up; to 
construct; to cet up; to build; to establish; 
to found; to form; to elevate; to exalt; to 
lift up; to encourage.—Erectable, &-rck'ta- 
bl, a. Capable of being erected.—Erecter, 
Crek'tér, n. One whoor that which erects, 

— Erectile,c-rek’til,a, Susceptible of crec- 

tion. — Erectility, ¢-rek-til’i-ti, n. The 

a of being erectile.—Erection, c-rek’- 

shon, n. The act of erecting: a raising and 

setting perpendicular; a setting upright; 
the act of constructing or building; estab- 
lishment; settlement; formation; any- 
thing crected; a building of any kind.— 

Erective, c-rek'tiv, a. Setting upright; 

raising. — Erectly, @-rekt'li, adv. In an 

erect posture. — Erectnezs, c-rekt'nes, n 

The state of being erect.—Erector, c-rck* 

Lër, n. One who or that which erects 

Eremacausis, eric-ma-ka”sis, n. (Gr. €rema, 
slowly, gently. and kausis, burning.] A 
slow combustion or o :idation; the gradual 
combination of the combustible elements 
of a body with the oxygen of the air. 

Eremite, cr'c-mit, n. [L. eremita; Late Gr. 
erémités, from Gr, erčmos, alone, desert.) 
One who lives in a wilderness or in retire- 
ment; a hermit. — Eremitic, Eremitical, 
er-e-mit'ik, er-@-mit'i-kal, a. Relating to, 
having the character of, or like an eremite 
or hermit.— Eremitism, er’ö-mi-tizın, n. A 
living in seclusion from social life. 

Erethism, cr'e-thizm, m. [Gr. erethismos, 
irritation, from ercthiz6 to stir, from erctho, 
tostir.] Med. a morbid degree of energy 
and excitement in any organ or tissue — 
Erethistic, er-e-this'tik, a, Relating to 
ercilism. 

Br erg, n. [Gr. ergon, work.] Physics, a 
unit of work, being the work done by : 
force which, acting for one second upon a 
mass of one gramine (15'4 grains troy), pro- 
ducesa velocity of a centimetre (73937 inch) 


T second. 

rgo, Cr'go, adv. [L.] Therefore. 
Ergot, ér’got, n. [Fr. ergot, argot, a spur, 
ergot.) A diseased state of ryc and other 
gr caused by the attack of a minute 
ungue gu the = ated Grains; ME eeu 
grain itself.—Er , ¢r’go-ted, a. Dis- 
ensed with tin, ër, 


ergo Ero ne: Ergo 
ic 


go-tin, n. narcotic and pvisonous 


note, not, müve; tnbe, tub, bull; 


ERR 





principle of the ergot of rye, obtained as 
a brown powder of a pungent and bitter 
taste, — Ergotism, ér'go-tizm, n. An cpi- 
demle occurring in moist districts fromt 
use of ergoted rye in food. 

Ericaccous, er-i-kf’shius, a. [L.erica, hesth.] 
Of or belonging to the nat. order of hestha. 

Eringo, C-ring'go, n. Same as Eryngo, 

Erinnys, c-rin'nis, n. pl. Erinnyes, e-rin'nl- 
ez, Greek myth, one of the Furies; ú god- 
dess of discord, - 

Eriometer, er-i-om'e-tér, n. [Gr. erion, wool, 
and metron, measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the diameters of minute par- 
ticles and fibres. j - 

Eristic, Eristical, @-ris’tik, C-ris'ti-kal, a. 
[Gr.eristikos,contentious, from eris, strife] 
Pertaining to disputation or controversy; 
controversial; captious, - 

Ermine, ér'min, n. [O.Fr. ermine, Mod, Fr. 
hermine, from the Teut.; comp, Dan. Sw, 
and G. hermelin, O.G. harm, harmo, an 
ermine.] A quadruped of the weasel “rita 
found over temperate Europe, but Cy. 
mon only in the north, much sought aig 
in the winter on account of its fur, wht; 
is white at that season: known also ns ta 
stoat; the furof the crmine,long considered 
as an emblem of purity; Jig. the office or 
dignity of a judge, from his state robe te 
ing ornamented or bordered with ermine. 
—Ermined, ċr'mind, a. Clothed oradorned 
with ermine, 

Erne, Arm, n. [A. Sax. earn Dan. and Sw. 
ern, an eagle, allied to G. aar, un e le 
and to Skr. ara, swift, from ri, to go. 
name sometimes given to the white-tailed 
sen-engle, the bald-cagle, and other allied 
species. 

Erode, č-rūd', v.t. — eroded, eroding. (I. 
erodo—e, and Todo, to gnaw, whence ro- 
dent.) o eat into or away; to corrode.— 
Erodent, c-rö’dent, n. A drug which eats 
away. as jt were, extrancous growths: a 
caustic,—Erose,C-ros',a. [L.erosus.] Bot. 
having small irregular sinuses in the mar- 
gin, as if gnawcd.—Erorlon, C-rü'zhon, A. 
LL.erosio.] Theact or operation of eating 
or wearing away; geol. the wearing away 
of soil or rock by the influence of water 
and ice (especially in the form of glaciers). 
—Erosive, Greng, a, linving the prop- 
erly of eating or wearing away. 

Erotic, C-rot'ik, a, [Gr. erötikos, from eró 
erótos, love.) Pertaining to oz prompt 
by love; treating of love.—n. Au amorous 
composition or poem.—Erotomaaia, Ero- 
tomany, c ro'to-mü"ni-a, er-o-toma-nl, n. 
(Gr. erös, erotos, and mania, ma 
stental alicnation or melancholy cuus 

y love. 

Erpetolory, Erpetological, Erpetologis*, 
ér-pe-tol’o-ji, ¢rpet-o-loj"i-kal, ér-pe-tol'o- 
jist. Same as HERPETOLOGY, ër, 

Err, er, v.i. [L. erro, erratum, to wander, 
to err; allied to G. irren, to wander, to go 
astray.] To wander from the right way; 
to go asiray; to deviate from the path of 
duty; to fail morally; to transgress; to 
mistake in judgment or opinion; to blun- 
der; to misapprehend. — nt, e D 
a. [L. errans, errantis, ppr. d erro, to 
err. | OR roving; rambling: ap- 
plied particularly to the knights yora 
who wandered about to seek adventures. 
—Errantry, er'rant-ri,n. A wandering; a 
roving or rambling about; the condit 
or way of life of a knight-errant.— 

tical, er-rat/ik, er-rat'i-kal, d. [I 
erraticus.] Wandering; devious; having 
no certain course; irregular or peculiar 
movements or actions; eccentric; peculiar; 
quecr.— Erratic blocks, or Erratics, in cect. 
boulders or fragments of rocks which a 
pear to have been transported from th 
original sites by ice in the pleistocene 

riod, and carried often to great die 

ances, — Erratically, er-rat’i-kal-li, ade. 
In an crratic manner.—Erraticalness, er- 
rat‘i-kal-nes, 1. State of being erratie.— 
Erratum, er-ri'tum, n. pl. Errata, er-rä+ 
ta. [L. erratum, n blunder.] An error er 
mistake in writing or printing.— 
ous, er-rú'nc-us, a. [L.erroneus.] Char- 
acterized by or containing error ot erem 
wrong; mistaken; false; inaccura 
roneously, er-ri‘nt-us-li, adv. In an er- 
roneous manner, — Erroneousness, SE: 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune—the Fr. t- 
j £ . i 
- Ev 


ERRAND 


- nó-us-ncs, n. Tho state of being errone- 
ous.—Error, er'rér, m. [L.error.] An un- 
intentional wandering or deviation from 
truth or what is right; a going wrong; a 
mistake; n misapprehension; a mistake 
made in writing, printing, calculation, or 
other performance; nn inaccuracy; an over- 
sight; a transgression of law or duty; a 
fault; a sin. o 

Errand, crrand,n. [A.Sax. acrend, aerynd; 
Dan. «rende, Icel. evrendi, erendi, U.G. 
dranti, drunti, an errand, a message; Goth. 


business intrusted toa messenger; some- 
cM to be told or done by one expressly 
rent. 

Errhine, cr'rin, n. [Gr. errhinon—en, and 
rhis, rhinos, the nosc.] A medicine to be 
snuiled up the nose to promote discharges 
of mucus, s 

Erae, era, n. [A corruption of Irish.) The 
Celtic language spoken in the Highlands 
of Scotland, of Irish origin; Gaelic. 

Ersh, Earsh, ersh,n. (Contracted and cor- 
posted form of eddish.] Stubble of grain. 

Erst, erst, adv. [A Sax. aerest, superl. of 
aer, now cre, early, before.) At first; at the 
beginning; once; formerly; long ago.— 
Erstwhile, érst'whil, adv. Til then or 
now; formerly. 

Erubesconce, Erubescency, er-fi-bes’ens, er- 
ü-bes’en-gi,n. [L. crubesco, to become red 
—¢, and ruber, red (whence rubrie).] A 
becoming red; reduess of the skin or sur- 
faceolanything; a biushing —Erubescent, 
er-ü-bes’ent,a. Red or reddish; blushing. 

Eructate, ¢@-ruk’tit, pt [L. eructo, eructa- 
tum — e, out, and ructo, to belch.] 'l'o 
eject, as wind from the stomach; to belch. 

` —Eructation, @-ruk-ti’shon, a. [L. cruc- 
latio.] Theact of belching wind from the 
stomach; à belch; a violent bursting forth 


or SECON of matter from the earth. 
Erudite, er'ü-dit, a. IL. eruditus, from 
erudio, to polish, to instruct—e, out, and 
rudis, rough, rude.] Fully instructed; 
learned; deeply rend; characterized by cru- 
dition,—Eruditely, er/ü«lit-li, adv. In an 
erudite manner, — Eruditeness, er n-dit- 
nes, n. The quality of being erudite.— 
Erudition, er-ü-lish’on, n, Knowledge 
gained by study or from books and in- 
| struction; learning in literature, as dis- 
tinct from the sciences; scholarship. 
Eruginous, C-rü'ji-nus, a, Same as Zru- 
ingus. 
pent, C-rum'pent, a. [L. erumpens, 
erinpentis, Ppr. of erumpo. Enurr.] Bot. 
prominent, as if bursting through the 
epidermis. 
Erupt, @rupt’, v.t: DU, erumpo, eruplum, 
8. to break out—e, out, and runipo, ruptum, 
to burst or break, as in corrupt, disrupt 
&c.] To throw out or emit by interna 
and especially by volcanic action; to cast 
out, as lava from a volcano. — Eruption, 
Crup'shon; n. The act of breaking or 
bursting forth from inclosure or contine- 
ment; a violent emission of flames, lava, 
C., from a volcano; a sudden or violent 
rushing. forth of men or troops; the break- 
ing out of a cutaneous disease; the rash, 
pustules, vesicles, &c., accompanying the 
disease, —Eruptional, é-rup'shon-al, e. 
or pertaining to eruptions,—Eruptive, č- 
ruptiv,a. Bursting forth; attended with 
eruption or rash, or producing it; geol. 
gi uced by eruption. 
Morse ér-va-len'ta, n. [From Ervin 
tell? otanical name of the lenti] A dic- 
De substance consisting of the farina or 
in ot us — Munt : 

» Oring oo, m. r. éryngion, a 
prickly plant.) An umbelliferous plant 
of Brit species, found on the sandy shores 

posta fin, and having thick and ticshy 

Seng ich were formerly candicd as a 
meat: called also Sea Holly. 

p dh cr-i-sip'e-las n. [Gr.—erythros, 

EE 

an 1 on w ever; 

‘ruption of n fiery acrid humour on 

the Y but chiefly 



































airus, a message, a messenger.] A special | 


eege 


thros, red.] A superficial redness of some 


uninfectious, — E 
ous, er’i-thé-mat”ik, er-i-them’a-tus, a. 


o 
E 


the blood is rich in bright red pigment. desk. : 
Escalade, es-ka-lad',n. |Fr., from L. scala, | Escuage, es'kü-3j, n. [O.Fr. euam from 
aladder. Scare.) Afuriousnttack made | escu, L. scutum, a shield.) Feudal law, a 


by troops on a. fortified place, in which 
ladders are used to pass a ditch or mount 


a 


To mount and pass or enter by means of | faction; scutage. || 
ladders; to scale. Esculapian, cs-kü-lä’pi-an, a. Of or 3 
Escallop, es-kal'op, m. [0.F'r. escalope. | tainingto Esculupiua, the god of medicine; 
ScaALLOr.] A kind of bivalve; a scallop. — to the healing art. 
Escape, es-küp', v.t. — escaped, escaping. ent, es’kQ-lent, a. [L. esculentus, from 
esca, food, from edo, to eat.) Capable of 


[O.Fr. escaper, Fr. ¿chapper, Sp. LE: Pr. 
escapar, to escape; from ex, out, and L.L 
cappa, capa, a mantle (comp. "cape, cap), 
lit. to slip out of one’s mantle.] To fice 
from and avoid; to get out of the way of; 
to shun; to be unnoticed by; to obtain 
security from; to evade; to elude.—v.i. To 
eg shun, and be secure from danger; to 
Je 

hasten or get away; to free one's self from 
custody or restraint; to regain one's liber- 


th 


ment; the con n 
without recciving injury, when danger 


th 


Capable of being escaped; avoidable.— 


Es 


mad prank; a wild adventure. — Escape- 
ment, cs-küp'ment, n. N 
trivance in a time-picce by which the ro- 
tatory motion of the wheels gives rise to 


or 


endulum or balance-wheel,—Escaper, cs- 


A'pér,z. Onewhoorthat which escapes. | a way.) Physiol. conducting influences to 
Escarp, es-kiirp’, v.t. [Fr. escarper, to cut | the spinal marrow: said of certain nerves. 
steep, as rocks or slopes. Scanr.] Fort. | Esophagus, Esophageal, Sc Under (Eso- 


to 


Scarp. — Escarpment, es-kirp'ment, n. 
Fort. ground cut. away nearly vertically 
about a position in order to make it inac- 
cessible to an enemy; also, the precipitous 
side of any hill or rock; a steep ridge of 
land; a cliff. 

Ecchalot, esh-n-lot’, n. Same as Shallot. 

Eschar, es-kär’, n. [Gr. eschara, a fireplace, 
a scab.] The crust or scab occasioned on 
the skin b - 
—Escharotic, es-ka-rot'ik, a. Caustic; hav- 
ing the power of searing or destroying the 
flesh. —n. An application which scars or 
destroys flesh. E 

Eschatology, — — (Gr. eschatos, 


las 


the last or final things, as death, judg- 
ment, &c. 

Escheat, es-chët, m. | [O.Fr. escht, from 
escheir, escheoir, Mod. Fr. échoir, from L. 


excadcre—ex, and cadere, to fall (whence | Esparto,cs-pür'to,n. [Sp., from L. epartum, 
cadence, decay , &c.). Cheat is shortened | Gr. aparton, spartos.) A name of two or 
frofn this] The resulting back or revert- | three species of grass found in southern 
ing of any land or tenements to the state | Spain and North Africa, and extensively 


or sovereign through failure of heirs, und 
formerly also by forfeiture or attamder; 


th 
th 


v.t. 'To cause to 
—Escheatable, es-che'ta-bl, a. Liable to 
escheat. — Escheatage, es-ché'táj, n. 
right of succeeding to an escheat. — Es- 
cheator, ez-che'tér, n. An officer anciently 
appointed to look after the escheats of the 


han, G. scheuen, 
To flee from: to shun; to seek to avoid; to 


rythrosis, cr-ith-ro’sis, n. [Gr. erythroa, 
red.] Pathol. a form of 


Ae. 
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guard on a journey; to accompany as a 
—— or protector. 
toire, cs-kri-twar, n. [O.Fr. escrip- 
toire, from lu. scriptoriua, connected with 
writing, «scriptum, to write. SCHIDE.] 
A desk or chest of drawers with an apart- 
ment for writing materials; a writing- 






















rtion of the skin without blisters and 
hematic, Erythemat- 


f the nature of erythema, 


pmo. in which 


species of tenure by which a military ten- 
ant was bound to follow his lord to war, 


rampart. — v.t. —escaladed, escalading. | afterward exchanged for a pecuniary eatis- 


ible. 
Escutcheon, es-kuch'on, n. [O.Fr. escusson, 
from L. scutum a shield. une.) The 
shield on which a coat of arms is repre- 
sented; the shield of a family; a plate for 
protecting the keyhole of a door, or to 
which the handle is attached; a scutcheon, "e 
—Escutcheoned, es-kuch'ond, a. Having " 
a coat of arms. ? 
Eskar, Esker, es'kér, n. <A term for a late 
— formation in the su 
drift, generally consisting of a long linear 
ridge of sand and gravel, including pieces 
of considerable size. d 
Eskimo, Esquimau, es’ki-mö, m. pl. Eski- 
mos, Esquimaux eski-moz. Oneof a race 
of men, generally short in stature, with 
broad oval faces and small oblique eyes, 
inhabiting the northern parts of North 
America and Greenland. 
Esodic, es-od'ik, a. (Gr. es, into, and Aodos, 


ree, or get free, from any injury; to 


—n. Flight to shun danger or injury; 
e act of Senni from danger or imprison- 
dition of being passed by 


reatens, — Escapable, es-kä’pa-bl, a. 


capade, es-ka-pid’,n. [Fr] A freak; a 


The general con- 


maintains the vibratory motion of the 


slope; to form a slope to.—». Same as | PHAGUS. 
Esopian Lap ro a. Pertaining to Eeop, 
an ancient ireek writer of fables; com- 
—— by him or in his manner, 
soteric, Esoterical, cs-o-ter'ik, es-o-ter"- 
i-kal, a. [Gr.esófcrikos, from esó, within.] 
Taucht only to a select number, and not 
intelligible to a general boar of disciples; . 
designed for, and underst only by, the 
initiated; private; opposed to exoteric or 
mblic.— soteric ys cs-o-ter i-kal-lHi, adv. 
n an esoteric manner. 
Espalier, es-pal'yér, n. (Fr., from It. spal- 
liera, a support for the shouldera, from 
spalta, a shoulder, L. spathula, spatula, a 
broad blade, dim. of spatha. ErAULET.] 
A broad piece of trellis- work on which 
the branches of fruit trees or bushes are 
trained; a row of trees so trained.—v.t. To 
form an espalier of, or to train as an 
espalier. 


burns or caustic applications, 


t, and logos, discourse,] The doctrine of 





exported to be used in the manufacture 
of paper, matting, baskets, &c. 

Especial, es-pesh'al, a. [O,Fr. especial, Fr. 
spécial, Li. svecialis, of particular sort or 
kind, special, from species, kind. Srecıes.] 
Of a distinct sort or kind; BESSE? rti- 
cular; marked; peculiar.— Esp , €5- 
pesh’al-li, adv. In an especial manner; 

marticularly; specially; peculiarly. 
pial, Espier, Espionage. Under Esrr. 
from the 


e property which falls to the state in 
is way. —v.i. To become an eschcat.— 
be an escheat; to forfeit. 


The 


fid’, 7. 


rercign. Esplanade, es-pla-n d 
Eschews ET v.t. [O.Fr. eschever, Fr. old verb esplaner, to make evel, from 
caquiver, to avoid, to shun, from O.G. skiu- | explanare—ex, and planus, plain, level.) 


Fort. a wide open space between the lacis 


to avoid; akin to E. shy.) Fort od the first houses of tha TONAS 


avoid. — Eschewance, es-chü'ans, n. The any open level space near a town, Cs 
.—Eschewer, es-chü'ér, n. | cially a kind of terrace along the sea-side, 
——— md 3 for Publio walks or drives. 


Escort, es'kort 
scorla, a. guard 
guide, from L. 


ch, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; mn,Fr.ton; ng, sing; rH, then; th, thin; w, wigs 


n. [Fr. escorte, from It. 
or guide, from scorgere, to 


, e8-pouz”, v.t.—espoused, espousing. 
T Fr. es user (Fr. épouser), from L. spon- 
ex, and corrigere, to cor- | eare, to 


troth, to espouse, freq. of spon- 





CU A body of armed men appointed to | deo, sponsum, to ledge one's self, whence 
Peres nn officer, or Stores, monte, DAGRAGE, espond, DU udo give or take in 
&c., when being conveyed from place to marriage; Kaes, e) — bestow 
‘place; a person or persons attending one in marriage by eon ra —— Y edge; to 
as a mark of respect, honour, or attention; troth; to marry; to w 129 pad e & par- 
protection or safeguard on a journey or | tisan in; to em n o lont ia cause; 
. excursion.—v.t. (es kort’). To attend and | aquarrel). oui — ,n. [O.Fr. 





wh, whig; zh, azure. 


TW 
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ETHER 


Eegen 


: ! 

usailles, L. sponsalia, espousals, pl. n. 

gponsalis, relating to betrothal.] The | 
act of espousing or betrothing: frequently | 
used in the plural; the adopting or taking | 
up of a cause, — Espousement, es-pouz- 
ment, n. Act of espousing. — Espouser, 
es-pou'zér, m. One who espouses. 

Esprit, es-pré,n. [Fr.] Soul; spirit; intel- 
lect; mind; wit.—Esprit de corps, an at- 
tachment to the class or body of which 
one is à member; the common spirit or 
disposition formed by men in nssociation. 

Espy, es-pi', v.t.—espied, espying. [O.Er. és- 
pier, It. spiare; same word as spy.) To 
see at a distance; to have the first sight of; 
to descry; to discover, as something con- 


“pe or as if unexpectedly or uninten- | 


tionally; to inspect; to spy.— Espial, ecs- 
KS, m. The act of espying; observation; 
iscovery.— Espier, es-pl'ér, n., One who 
espics. — Espionage, es’pi-o-nü), n. The 
practice oremployment of spies; the prac- 
tice of watching the conduct and words o 
others as a spy. 
Esquimaux, n. 
Esquire, 


Eskimo. 
eskwir, n. [0.Fr. escuyer, Fr. 
écuyer, lit. à shield-bearer, from L. scu- 
tarius, a soldier armed with a seulum, or 
shield, from root sku, to cover or protect.) 
Originally, a shield-bearer or armour- 
bearer; an attendant on a. knight; hence, 
n title of dignity next in degree below a 
knight; a title properly given to the 
younger sons of noblemen, to justices of 
the peace, sheriffs, landed proprictors, &c.; 
now used as a complimentary adjunct to 
anamein — nm o ,to almost 
any person of respectable standing. 
Essay, cs-sii , v.t. Ter. v pl Assav.] To 
exert one’s power or faculties on; to make 
an effort to perform; to try; to attempt; 
to endcavour to do; to make experiment 
of.—n. (es'st). An effort made for the per- 
formance of anything; à trial, attempt, 
or endeavour; a test or experiment; a lit- 
erary composition intended to prove some 
particular point or illustrate a particular 
subject, not having the importance of a 
regular treatise; a short disquisition on a 
subject of taste, philosophy, or common 
life. — Essayer, n. One who essuys (pro- 
nounced es-sü'ér)?; one who writes essays; 
an essayist (pronounced es’si-¢r).}—Essay- 
ist, essñ-ist, n. A writer of an essay or of 


essays. 
Essence, es'sens, a. [Fr., from L. essentia, 
from esae, to be; akin entity.) That which 
constitutes the particular nature of a 
thing, and which distinguishes it from all 
others; that which makes a thing what it 
is; existence; a being having existence; 
constituent substance; the predominan 
elements or principles of any plant or druz 
extracted, refined, orrectifiea from grosser 
matter; an extract; perfume; o Jour; scent; 
the most important or fundamental doc- 
trines, facts, ideas, or conclus‘ons (the es- 
sence of a lecture, a statement).—r.t. To 
perfume; to scent.—Essential, es-sen'shal, 
a. Deing of or pertaining to the essence; 
necessary to the constitution or existence 
of a thing; constituting a thing what it is; 
important in the highest degree; indis- 
pensable; volatile; diffusible (essential oils). 
—n. What is essential; fundamental or 
constituent principle; distinguishing cha- 
racteristic. — Essentiality, Essentialness, 
es-sen'shi-al"i-ti, es-sen'shal-nes, n. The 
quality of being essential. — Essentially, 
essen'shal-li, adv. In an essential man- 
ner; —— 
, essen', n. pl. (Gr. Essénoi, L. Es- 


seni] Am the Jews, a member of a 
sect remarkable for their strictness and 
abstinence. 


Establish, es- 
(Fr. établir), from L. stavilio.to make firm, 
to cata 


ra 
a 
then; to P 

secure the permanent existence of; to 




















Esthete, Esthetic, &c. 
Estival.j es-ti'val, a. [L. «stivus, from 


lish-¢r, n. One who establishes, —Establish- 
ment, es-tab/lish-ment, n. The act of estab- 
lishing; the state of being established; set- 
tlement; fixed state; confirmation; a per- 
manent civil or military force or organiza- 
tion, such as a fixed garrison or a local gov- 
ernment; that form of doctrine and church 
overnment established by the legislature 
n any country; the place where 4 person 
is settled either for residence or for trans- 
acting business; à person's residence and 
everything connected with it, such as fur- 
niture, servants, carriages, &c.; an institu- 
tion, whether public or private; the quota 


or number of men in an army, regiment, | 


&c. —Establishmentarian, es-tab'lish-men- 

ta’ri-an, n. One who supports the doc- 

trine of establishment in religion. 
Estafet, Estafette, es-ta-fet', n. |Fr. esta- 


— MM 


fette, from It, staffetta, a courier, from | 


stafa, a stirrup, from 0.H.G. stapho- KE 
step.) A military courier; an express of 
any kind. : ` 
Estaminet, äs-tim-i-nā, x. [Fr] A coffee- 
house where smoking is allowed; a tap- 


room. 

Estate, es-tüt', n. [O.Fr. estat, Fr. diat, 
from L. status, a standing, state, from 
sto, statum, to stand. Sraxb.] Condition 
or circumstances of any person or thing; 
state; rank; quality; possessions; pro- 


perty; a piece of lande ech a de- | 
1 


finite portion of land in the ownership of 
some onc; an order or class of men consti- 
tuting a state; one of the classes of the 
nation invested with political rights, the 
three estates of the realm, in Britain, being 
the lords spiritual, the lords temporal, and 


the commons. —The fourth estate, the news- | 


paper press; journalists.—v.t. To settle an 
estate upon (Tenn.)t; to bestow (Shak.)}. 
Esteem, cs-täm’, v.t. [Fr. estimer, L. asti- 
mare, estimatum, from same root as Skr. 
esha, a wish, G. heischen, to desire. Akin 
aim.) To set a value on, whether high or 
low; to estimate; to value; to set a high 
value on; to regard with reverence, re 
spect, or friendship; to prize.—n. Opinion 
or judgment of merit or demerit; estima- 
tion; high value or estimation; great re- 
gard; favourable opinion, founded on sup- 
osed worth.—Esteemable, esté'ma-bl, a. 
Vorthy of esteem; estimable.—Estecmer, 
es-te'mér, n. One who esteems, — Estim- 
able, cs'ti-ma-bl, a. Capable of being 
estimated or valued; worthy of esteein or 
respect; deserving our good opinion or re- 
gard; — Estimableness, esti-ma-bl-nes, n. 
"he quality cf being estimable. — Estim- 
ably, es'ti-ma-bli, adv. In an estimable 
manner. — Estimate, cs'ti-mūt, v.t. — esti- 
mated, estimating. (l. astimare, astima- 
tum.) To form a judgment or opinion re- 
garding: especially applied to value, size, 
weight, degree, extent, quantity, &c.; to 
rate by judgment, opinion, or a rough cal- 
culation; to fix the worth of; to compute; 
to calculate; to reckon.—n. A valuing or 
rating in the mind; an approximate judg- 
ment or opinion as to value, degree, ex- 
tent, quantity, &c.—Estimation, es-ti-mà'- 
shon, n. [L.c«stimatio] The act of esti- 
mating; calculation; computation; an es- 
timate; esteem; regard; favourable opin- 
ion; honour.—Estimative, es'ti-mü-tiv, a. 
Having the power of estimating. — Esti- 
mator, cs'ti-mü-tér,n. One who estimates 
or values. 
Same as ZEsthete. 


estas, summer.] Pertaining to summer, 
—Estivate,t es'ti-vüt, vi [L. estivo, esti- 
vatum.) To pass the summer.—Estivation, 
¿Estivation, es-ti-vä’shon, m. Bot. the 
manner in which the partsof a flower-bud 
nre arranged with respect to cach other 
before opening; the disposition of the 
peus within the flower-bud — vernation 
wing the disposition of leaves. 


L [O.Fr. estoveir, 
estovoir, to be Lok Ce Law, the right of 
taking the necessary amount of w from 


an estate for fuel, fences, repairs, and other 
reasonable purposes. 

Estrade,es-trüd,m. [Fr] An clevated part 
of the floor of a room; a platform. 

Estrange, es-tränj’, v.t—estranged, estrang- 
ing. [O.Fr. estranger, from L.L. extraneus, 
foreign, strange. Strancr.] Tokeepapart 
or out of friendly relations; to make to cease 
from being familiar; to nlienate; to turn 
from kindness to indifference or malevo- 
lence; to apply to a. purpose foreign from 
its original or customary one.—Estranged- 
ness, es-trán jed-nes, n. The state of be- 
ing estranged.—Estrangement, es-trin)- 
ment, m. ‘The act of estranging or state 
of being estranged; alienation. 

Estray, cs-tri’,n. A stray, or animal that 
has strayed from the custody of its owner, 

Estreat, es-tret', n. [O.Fr. estraite, from 
L. extraho, extractum, to draw out.) Law, 
n true copy of an original writing, under 
which fines are to be levied.—v.t. Law, to 
levy (fines) under an estreat. — 

Estuary, estü-a ri, n. [L. estuarium, from 
erstuo, to boil or foam, «stus, heat, tide] 
The wide mouth of a river where the tide 
mects the current, or flows and ebbs; a 
firth.—Estuarian, Estuarine, es-tü-A'ri-an, 
es'ti-n-rin, a. Of or pertaining to an es 
tuary; formed in an estuary. ` 

Etxrio, c-t0'ri5, n. (Gr. (hjetairos, a com- 


panion.] Bot. a kind of aggregate fruit, 
ns that of the strawberry an raspberry: 
Etat-major, ü-tü-miü-zhor, x. [Fr] The 


stall of an army or regiment. 

Et cetera, ct eetier-a. [L. et, and, catera, 
other things.] And others of the like 
kind, an expression used aíter the men- 
tion of certain individuals of a class, to 
indicate that others might also have been 
mentioned by name: written also Etcat- 
era, Etcetera, and commonly cont 
étc., dee. It is sometimes treated as a 
noun, forming the plural with s. 

Etch, ech, v.t. and i [From D. etsen, G. 
dizen, to corrode by acids, to etch; lit. to 
bite into; O.11,G. ezan, to eat. Ear] To 
produce figures or designs upon a plate of 
steel, copper, glass, or the like, by means 
of lines drawn through a thin coating or 
ground covering the plate and corroded or 

itten in by some strong acid, which can 
only affect the plate where the coating has 
been removed by the etching instrument. 
—Etcher, ech'ér, n. One who etches.— 
Etching, ech, n. The art or operation 
of an etcher; a design or picture produ 
by an sicher, Etching-ground; "n. The 
varnish or coating with which plates to 
be etched. are covered, — Etching-needle, 
n. An instrument of steel with a fine 
point, for tracing outlines, &c., in etch- 


ing. 

Eternal, t-tér’nal, a. [Fr. éternel; L. ater. 
nus, eviternus, from avum, an age, 
adj. suffix -fernus, Acr.] Having no be- 
ginning or end of existence; everlasting; 
endless; continued without intermission; 
ceaseless; perpetual.—The Eternal, an ap- 
pellation of God.—Eternalist, c-ternal-ist, 
n. One who holds the existence of the 
world to be infinite, — Eternalize, č-tèr- 
nal-iz, v.t.—eternalized, eternalizing. To 
make eternal; to give endless duration to. 
—Eternally, cé-tér'nal-li, adv. In an cter- 
nal manner; without beginning or end of 
duration; perpetually; unceasingly; con- 
tinually. — Eternity, C-tér'ni-ti, n. The 
condition or quality of being eternal; du- 
ration or continuance without be 
or end; endless past time or endless future 
time; the state or condition which begins 
at death, — Eternize, c-tór'niz, v.t.—eler- 
nized, eternizing. [Fr. éterniser.] Toma 
eternal or endless; to perpetuate; to 
for ever famous; to immortalize. 

Etesian, ¢-t®zi-an, a. [L. etesius, from Gr. 
etésios, annual, from etos, a year. 
ring every year; blowing at stated times of 
the year: applied to the periodical 5 
in the Mediterranean. 

Etheling, eine n. Same ns Atheling. 

Ether, @ther, n. [L. ather, from Gr. aither, 
from aithö, lo light up, to kindle, to burn 
or blaze; cog. . cestas, summer h 

ZEtna, Skr. indh, to set on fire, 


bright.) Th posed subtle — 
in * beyond: the carth's atmosphere; 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mt, met, btr; pine, pin; note, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. t 


E 


ETHIC 


a hypothetical medium of extreme tenuity 
and elasticity supposed to be diffused 
throughout all space (as well as among 
the molecules of which solid bodies are 
composed), and to be the medium of the 
transmission of light and heat: a very 
light, volatile, and inflammable tluid, ob- 
tained from alcohol, au excellent solvent 
of fats and resins, and used asa stimulant, 
antispasmodic, and anesthetic. — Ethe- 
real, &-thörc-al,a. Formed of ether or the 
fine atmosphere prevading all space; con- 
taining or filled with ether; belonging to 
the sky regions; heavenly; celestiul.— 
Etherealism, Ethercality, é-thé're-al-zm 

C-the'ré-al"i-ti, n. The state or quality of 
being ethereal, — Etherealize, e-thé'ré-al- 
iz, v.t.—cthercalized, ctherealizing. To con- 
vert, into ether; to purify and refine; to 
render spirit-like or ethereal.—Ethcreali- 
zation, ¢-thére-al-i-zi"shon,n. An ethereal 
or subtle spirit-like stats or condition — 
Ethereally, thd rc-al-li, adv. In an othe- 
real, celestial, or heavenly manner.—Ethe- 
reous, e-the rc-us, «. Ethereal.—Etherifi- 
cation, c-the ri-fi-ka"shon, n. The process 
of ether formation —Ethoriform, @thér-i- 
form, a. Having the form of ether.— 
Etherism, ethér-izm, n. Med. the aggre- 
gate of the phenomena produced by ad- 
ministering ether.—Etherization, cthér- 
i-cA"shon, n. The act of administering 
ether to a patient; the state of the system 
when under the influence of ether.—Ethor- 
ize, üther-iz, v.t.—ctherized, etherizing. To 
convert into ether; to subject to the in- 
fluence of ether. 

Ethie, Ethical, cth'ik, eth'i-kal, a. [L. 
ethicus, from Gr. ¢thikos, from cthos, cus- 
tom, habit.] Relating to morals; treating 
of morality; containing precepts of moral- 
ity; moral. — Ethically, eth’i-kal-li, adv. 
Inan ethical manner.—Ethicist, cth'i-sist, 
n. A writer on ethics; one versed in 
ethical science.—Ethics, eth'iks, n. The 
science which treats of the nature and 
grounds of moral obligation; moral philo- 
sophy, which teaches men their duty and 
the reasons of it; the science of duty. 

Ethiop, Ethiopian, Y'thi-5p, ¢-thi-0’pi-an, n. 
[Gr. Aithiops — aithö, to burn, and dps, 
countenance.] A native of Ethiopia; a 
Negro or black man.—Ethiopian, a. Relat- 
ing to eR q or to its inhabitants.— 
—Ethiopian, Ethiopic, ¢-thi-op'ik, n. The 
language of Ethiopia; the literary and 
ecclesiastical language of Abyssinia, one 
of the Semitic tongues.— a. Relating to 
—— 

Ethmoid, Ethmoidal, cth'moid, cth-moi'- 
dal, o. [i sr. Cthmos, asieve, and eidos, form. ] 
Resombling a sieve.—Ethmoid bone, a light 
spongy bone situated between the orbital 

rocesses at the root of the nose, its pores 
‘orming passages for the olfactory nerves. 

Ethnic, Ethnical, eth'nik, eth'ni-kal, a. [L. 
ethnicua, from Gr. ethnikos, from ethnos, 
nation, pl. ta ethné, the nations, heathens, 
gentiles] Pertaining to the gentiles or 
nations not converted to Christianity; 
heathen; pagan; pertaining to race; ethno- 





E logical.—Ethnically, eth'ni-kal-li, adv. In 
an ethnical manner, —Ethnographer, cth- 
- nog’ra-fér, n. One who cultivates ethnog- 


raphy. — Ethnographic, Ethnographical, 
eth-no-graf’ik, eth-no-grafi-kal,a. Portain- 
ing to ethnography. — Ethnographically, 
eth-no-graf'i-kal-li, adv. In an ethnogra- 
^ phicmanner.—Ethnography, cth-nog'ra-fi, 
its That branch of science which has for 
de, subject the description of the different 
Teros of men, or the manners, customs, 
igion, &c., peculiar to different nations 
eth o opic, Ethnological, eth-no-loj'ik, 
E —“ kala. Relating to ethnology.— 
in ethnelos’ eth-nol o-jist, n. One skilled 


| a student of cthnology.— 
| cienco wh eth-nol'o-ji, n. That ranean of 


dch investigates the mental and 

1 — differences of mankind and the 
| Eth od aws on which they depend. 

manner. “th-ol’o-ji, m. | [Gr. ethoa or ethos 

—— “and logos, discourse.) 

acter.— Eth e ethics; tho science of char- 

- eth-o-loj'j ei ogic, Ethological,eth-o-loj'ik, 

ing to ether a. patio rof or pertain- 

One versed. in ethology. ` —— 
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Ethyl, 3'thil, n. [Ether, and Gr. hylé, 
matter.] The radical of ordinary alcoho 
and ether,—Ethylene, C'thi-lén, n. A pu 
to which is largely due the illuminating 
power of coal-gas. s "e 

Etiolate, é'ti-d-lit, v.i.—etiolated, ctiolating. 
[Fr. étioler, to blanch, from éteule, stubble, 

from L. stipula, a straw.) To grow white 
from absence of the normal amount of 
green colouring matter in the leaves or 
stalks; to be whitened by excluding the 
light of the sun, as plants.—v.t. To blanch 
or whiten by excluding the light or by 
disense.—Etiolation, e'ti-o-là^shon, n. The 
act of etiolating or state of being ctiolated 
or blanched. ; 

tiology, c-ti-ol'o-ji, n. [Gr. aitia, cause, 

and logos, discourse.) An account of the 

causes of anything,particularly of diseases. 

—Etiological, ('t1-4-loj"i-kal, a. Pertain- 

ing to etiology. : 

Etiquette, ct'i-ket, n. [Fr.; O.Fr. estiquette, 

a thing attached, a label, from G. stecken 

to stick, to put. Ticket is same word. 

Conventional forms of ceremony or de- 
corum; the forms which are observed to- 
ward particular persons, or in particular 
places; social observances required by good 

preceding. 

Etna, et'na, n. [From Etna, the Sicilian 
volcano.] A table cooking-utensil, heated 
by a spirit-lamp. 1 

Etruscan, é-trus'kan, a. Relating to Etru- 
ria, an ancient country in Central Italy. 
—n. A native of ancient Etruria. d 

Etude, 4-tiid, n. [Fr.] A musical or artistic 
composition designed to serve as a study. 
Etui, Etwee, ct-we’,n. (Fr, étui] A pocket- 
caso for small articles, such as needles, 
Ins &c.5 a ladies’ reticule. 
tymology, et-i-mol'o-ji, n. [Gr. cfymos. 
true or real, to etymon, the true or litera 
signification of a word, its root, and logos, 
discourse.] That part of pod 
explains the origin and derivation of 
words; derivation, that part of grammar 
which comprehends the various intlections 
and modifications of words.—Etymologic, 

Etymological, ct'i-mo-loj"ik, et'i-mo-loj"- 
i-kal, a. Pertaining to or treating of ety- 
mology or the derivation of wo — 
mologically, et'i-mo-loj"i-kalli, adv. In 
an etymological manner. — Etymologist, 
et-i-mol'o-jist,n. One versed in etymology; 
one who searches into the origin of words. 
—Etymologize, ct-i-mol'o-jiz, v.i. To search 
into the origin of words.—v.t. To trace the 
etymology of; to give the etymology of.— 
Etymon, ct'i-mon, n. The root of a word. 

Eucalyptus, ü-ka-lip'tus, n. (Gr. eu, well, 
and kalyptö,tocover referring tothecover 
of the tlower-bud.] Theeucalypts,a genus 
of very large trees of the myrtle order, 
natives of Australia, called gum-trees, 
from the gum that exudes from them, 
also stringy-bark, iron-bark, &c. 
Eucharist, O’ka-rist,n_ (Gr. eucharistia, 
thanksgiving, the Lord's supper, cucharis- 

tos, grateful—cu, well, good, and charis, 
ace, favour] The sacrament of the 
,ord's supper; the Communion; the con- 
sccrated elements, and especially the 
bread; thankegiving.— Eucharistic, Eu- 
charistical, ü-ka-ristik, ü-ka-ris’ti-kal, a. 
Pertaining to the cucharist. 

Euchre, Eucre, ü'kér, n. A game of cards 
‘a modified form of the game of écarté 
played by two, three, or four players with 
the thirty-two highest cards of the pack. 

Euclase, i’klis, n. (Gr. eu, and klaé, to 
break.] A mineral of the beryl family, of 
n pale-green colour and very brittle. 

Eud:zmonism, Eudemonism, ü-d@’mon-izın 
n. [Gr. eudaimón, happ, nj The system of 
philosophy which makes human happiness 
the highest object, declaring that the pro- 
duction of happiness is the foundation of 
virtue, — Eudzmonist, Eudemonist, M-di”- 
mon-ist, n. A believer in cudmmonism. 
Eudiometer, ü-di-om'e-tér, n. [Gr. ewlios, 
serene, and metron, measure.] An instru- 


ment usually in the form of a glas siphon 
taining th ity of th designee 

e e purity of the air, bu 

rear perc t the analysis of 


witha graduated limb, origina 


now employ: 
ses zx the electric spark.—Eudiome 


ü’di-o-met”rik, wdi-o-met”- 
tite — oem hi to a eudiometer or 
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to eudiometry.— Eudiometry, n-di-om'et- 


ri, n. The art or practice of using the 
cudiometer. 

Euhemerism, ü-hem'ér-izm, n. [After the 
Greek Euémeros, who explained myths in 


this ways) That system of interpreting 
myths by which the gods are ed ag 
representing distinguished men who for- 
merly lived, and so the myths are con- 
sidered as founded on real historics.—Eu- 
hemerist, n-hem'ér-ist, m. A believer in 
the doctrine of euhemerism.—Euhemeris- 
tic, ü-hem'ér-is"tik, a. Of or belonging to 
euhemerism. — Euhemerize, Q-hein'ér- 
v.t. To treat or explain in the manner o 
Euemeros. Also written Euemerism, &c. 

Eulogy, U'lo-ji, n. (Gr. eulogia—eu, well 
and logos, speech, from legó, to speak.] 
Praise; encomium; panegyric; a speech or 
writing in commendation of a person on 
account of his valuable qualities or ser- 
vices.—Eulogic, Eulogical, ü-loj'ik, Q-loj‘- 
i-kal, a. Containing or rtaining to 
eulogy or praise; commendatory.— Eulo- 
gically, f-loj’i-kal-li, adv. Ina 
manner.—Eulogist, n'lo-jist, n. One w 
praises and commends another; one who 
pronounces n culogy. — Eulogistic, Eulo- 
gistical, a-lo-jis'tik, U-Jo-jis'ti-kal, a. Con- 
taining or pertaining to eul or praise; 
laudatory. — Eulogistically, ti-lo-jis ti-kal- 
li, adv. With commendation — 

Amm 0-löji-um, n. A formal culo, 

—kulogize, 0'lo-jiz, v.t.—culogized, eu 
ing. To speak or write in commendation 
x another; to extol in speech or writing; 

o praise, 
Eumenides, ü-men'i-dez, m. pl. Lit. the 
cious goddesses, a Greek name of the 
"uries, because it was considered unlaw- 
ful and dangerous to name them under 
their true designation Erinnyes. 

Eunuch, ü/nuk, n. [Gr. eunouchos—eund, a 
bed, and echó, to kcep. to have charge of.] 
A castrated male of the human species; 
hence, from the employment to which 
eunuchs were commonly put, a chamber- 
lain. — Eunuch, Eunuchate, ü'nu-kát, v.t. 
To make a cunuch of, — Eunuchism, ü’- 
nuk-izm, n. The state of being a eunuch. 

Eupepsia, Eupepsy, ü-pep'si-a, — 
(Gr. cupepsia—eu, anc pepsis igestion, 
from peptö, to digest.) | ood digestion; 
the opposite of dyspepsia. — Eupeptic, ü- 
peptik, a. Having good digestion; easy 
of digestion. 

Euphemism, ü'fem-izm, n. (Gr. euphémis- 
mos—cu, well, and phemi, to speak.) A 

figure of speech in which a delicate word 

or expression is substituted for one which 
is offensive to y manners or to deli 
ears. —Euphemistic, Euphemistical, ü-fem- 
istik, ü-fem-is'ti-kal,a. Pertaining to or 
containing euphemisrn, — Euphemize, 0’- 
fem-iz, v.t¿ To express by a euphemism. 

Euphony, ü'fomni, m. (Gr. euphónia — eu, 
well, andi phóné, voice.) An agrecable 
sound; am easy, smooth enunciation of 
sounds; a pronunciation of letters, A 
lables, and words which is pleasing to the 
ear. — Euphonic, Euphonical, Q-fon'ik, n- 
fon'i-kal, a., Of or pertaining to, or char- 
acterized befeuphony; agreeable in sound; 
pleasing to, she ear.—Euphonious, 0-fo'ni- 
us, a. Agınenble in sound; euphonic.— 
Euphoniousiy, n-fö’ni-us-li adv. In a 
euphonious manner, — Euphonium, 0-f0" 
nium, n. A brass bass instrument with 
three or four valves, used in military 
bands, and frequently in the orchestra as 
a substitute for the trombone. — Euphon- 
ize, ü'fo-niz, v.t. To make agrecable in 


sound. 

Euphorbia, n-for'bi-a, n. [Gr. euphorbia, 
from the name of an ancient Greek phy- 
sician.] A genus of rl planter 
some of which are found in Britain, an 
are popularly called spurges while the 
most remarkable are trop shrubs or 
trees, often large, fleshy, and 1 shay- 
ing the habit of a cactaceous plant. — Eu- 
phorbium, 0-forbi-um, m. substance 
obtained from several species of Euphor- 
bia, virulently purgative and emetic. 

Euphrasy, ü'fra-si,m. (Gr. euphrasia, de- 
lizht.] ‘The herb popularly called eye- 
brigh , formerly a specific for of 

the eye. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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EVERY 





ulsm, ü'fn-izm, n. [From the name 

the hero of two works by John Lyly, 
written in a strange and affected style, 
which became fashionable at the court of 
Elizabeth. Euphuca is the Gr. cuphyés, 


well-shaped—eu, well, and phyé, growth, | 


stature.] Alfectation of excessive elegance 
and refinement of language; hich-tlown 
artificial diction. — Euphuist, 0 f0-ist, n. 
One addicted to euphuism : applied par- 
ticularly to certain writers, at the head of 
which s 
istik, a. 


Belongi É — 
Zeie ging to the cuphuists or to 


m. 
Q-ra’shi-an,n. [A contraction of 
- European and Asian.) One born in Hin- 
> dustau of a Hindu mother and European 
"e father. 
Eureka, fi-rv’ka. [Gr. (kAkurcka, I have 
found, perf. ind. nct. of (hiewriakd, to find.] 
e exclamation of Archimedes, when 
after long study, he discovered a method 
d of detecting the amount of alloy in King 
Hiero's crown; hence, a discovery; espe- 
cially, one made after long research; an 
expression of triumph at a discovery or 
e Eup} Overy. 
European, ü-cro-péan, a. [L. Europa, Gr. 
Europe, Europe.] Pertaining to Europe; 
—— to Europe.—n. A native of Europe. 


to become European; to assimilate to 
Europeans in manners, character, and 


usages. y 4 
Eustachian, ü-stäki-an, a. Named after 
Eustachius or Eustachi, an Italian physi- 
cian, who died 1574.—Eustachian tube, the 
tube which forms a communication be- 
tween the internal ear and the back part 
of the mouth.— Eustachian valve, a valve 
which separates the right auricle of the 
heart from the interior vena cava. 
Eutaxy, ü'tak-si,m. [Gr. cutazia, good ar- 
rangement—ew. well, and taxis, order.] 
Good or established order. 
ü-tha-nüá^zi-, n (Gr.—cu, 
well, and thanatos, death.] An easy death; 
a putting to death by painless means; à 
means of putting to a painless death. 
Eutrophy, ü'tro-fi, n. [Gr. cutrophkia, from 
cutrophos, healthy—eu, welle and trepho, 
to nourish.] .Med. healthy nutrition; a 
healthy etate of the nutritive organs.— 
Eutrophic, Q-trofik, n. An agent whose 
action is exerted on the system of nutri- 


: tion. 

e. Evacuate, E-vak’0-ät, v.£.—«vacuated, cvacu- 
ating. [L. evacuo, evacuatum—e, out, and 
vacuus, empty, from vaco, to beempty. Va- 
cast.) To make cm tyi to make empty 
by removing one’s self from (an army eva- 
cuates a town or a country); to void or dis- 
| charge from the bowels.—Evacuant, @-vak’- 
O-ant, a. Producing evacuation; purga- 
tive.—n. A medicine which piomotes the 
natural secretions and excretions,—Eva- 
cuation, ¿-vak'0-4“shon, m. The act of 
evacuu ng; that which is evacuated or 
discharged, especially from tle bowels.— 
Evacuative, C-vak'n-ü-tiv, a. Serving or 
» tending 


to evacuate; purgative.—Evacu- 
ator, é-vak'0-ü-tér, n. One who or that 
ch evacuates. * 


whi 
i Evade, &-väd’, v.t.—evaded, ading. [L. 
À evado—e, and vado, to go, “8 in invade, 
J pervade; akin to E. wade.' Wane.) To 
avoid, escape from, or elude in any way, 
as by dexterity, artifice, sophistry, ad- 
„or ingenui to slip away froin; to 
elude; to escape the grasp or comprehen- 
sion of; to batile or foil.—v.i. To escape; 
toslip away; to practise artifice or sophis- 
` try for the purpose of eluding.—Evadible, 
&-và'di-bl, a. Capable of being evaded — 
Evasion, &-vAzhon, m. [L. evasio.] The 
act of evading, eluding, avoiding, or escap- 
ing; shift; subterfuge; equivocation; pre- 
varication; shufllinz.— Evasive, @-vi'siv, a. 
Using evasion or artifice to avoid; shuf- 
fling; equivocating; containing or charac- 
terized by evasion.—Evasively, C-và'iv-li, 
adv. In an evasive manner.—Evasiveness, 
Evaluation] eral "gl Exhaustive 

'n-&"shon,m. Exh 

valuation or a cement. 


— nes, v.i.—evanesced, enm. 
P. — vanus, vain, empty. Vain.) 


John Lyly.—Euphuistic, 0-f0- | 


, ü-TO-pé'an-iz, v.t. To cause | 





‚out, and vapor, vapour. 


Evasion, Evasive. 
Eve, čv, a. [Short for even, evening.] The 


Even, Gen, a. 


To vanish; to disappear; to be dissipated, 
as VApour.— escence, ev-a-nes'ens, m. 
The state or character of being evanescent. 
—Evanescent, ev-a-nes'ent, a. Vanishing; 
subject to vanishing; fleeting; passing 
away; liable to disappear or come to an 
end. — Evanezcently, ev-a-nes'ent-li, adv. 
In an evanescent manner. j 
Evangel, č-van’jel, n. [L. evangelium, the 
gospel; Gr. euangelion, good tidinge, the 
gospel—eu, well, good, and angelld, to an- 
nounce.] The gospel; one of the gospels 
or four New Testament books under the 
namesof Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
—Evangelical, Evangelic, č-van-jel'i-kal, č- 
yan-jel'tk, a. [L.L. erangelieus.] Accord- 
ing to the gospel, or religious truth taught 
in the New Testament; sound in the doc- 
trines of the gospel; adhering closely to 
the letter of the gospel; fervent and de- 
yout; eccles, a term applied to a section in 
tho Protestant churches who give special 
prominence to the doctrines of the cor- 
ruption of man’s nature by the fall, of his 
regeneration and redemption through our 
Saviour, and of frec and unmerited grace; 
applied in Germany to Protestants as dis- 
tinguished from Koman Catholics, aud 
more especially to the national Protes- 
tant church formed in Prussia in 1817 by 
a union of the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
churches.—Evangelicalism, C-van-jel'i-kal- 
izm, n. Adherence to evangelical doc- 
trines. — Evangelically, @-van-jeli-kal li, 
adv. In an evangelical manner, — Evan- 
gelicism, &-van-jeli-sizm, n. Evangelical 
principles, — Evangelist, 0-vanJel-1st, n. 
One of the four writers of the gospels; a 
layman engaged in —— or mission- 
ary work.—Evangelistic, &-van/jel-is’tik, 
a. Evangelical; tending or designed to 
evangelize. — Evangelization, @-van’jel-i- 
za”shon,n. Theact of evangelizing —Evan- 
gelize, é-van'jel-iz, v.t.—cvangelized, evan- 
gelizing. To instruct in the gospel; to 
preach the gospel to and convert.—v.i. To 
each the gospel, _ 
vanish,t ¢-van‘ish, pt. 
appear. 
Evaporate, C-vap'ér-üt, v.i.— evaporated, 
evaporating. [L. evaporo, evaporatun—e, 
: Varoum.] To 
pass off in vapour; to escape and be dissi- 
pated, either in visible vapour or in par- 
ticles too minute to be visible; sig. to escape 
or ES off without effect; to be dissipated; 
to be wasted.—v.t. To convert or resolve 
into vapour; to cause to evaporate; to va- 
porize.—Evaporable, é-vap'ér-a-bl, a. Ca- 
pable of being converted into vapour or 
of being dissipated by evaporation.—Eva- 
poration, &-vap'ér-ü^"shon, n. The act 
or process of evaporating; the conversion 
of a liquid by heat into vapour or steam, 
which becomes dissipated in the atmo- 
sphere in the manner of an clastic fluid; 
vaporization; the matter evaporated; va- 
jour, — Evaporative, ©-vap’er-ü-tiv, a. 
'ausing evaporation; pertaining to ova- 
poration. — Evaporometer, C-vap'ér-om"- 
et-ér, n. An instrument for ascertaining 
the quantity of a fluid evaporated in à 
given time; an atmometer. 
Under Evane. 


Tovanish; to dis- 


close of the day; the evenings; the day or 
the latter part of the day before a church 
festival; the period just preceding some 
event (on the eve of a revolution). 

[A. Sax. efen, even, level, 
equal = D. even, Dan, jevn, jævn, Icel, 
jafn, Goth. ibns, G. eben, even, level. ] 
Level; smooth; flat; devoid of irregulari- 
ties; straight or direct; uniform; equal; 
not casily ruffled; on a level or on the 
same level; in the same or in an equally 
favourable position; on a level in adyan- 
tage; having accounts balanced; square ; 
adjusted; fair; equitable; capable of bein 
divided by 2 without a remainder: oppose 
to odd.—v.t. To make even; to level; to la 
smooth; to place in an equal state; to Lal- 
ance.—adv. Expressing a level or equa- 
lity; hence, just; exactly in consonance; 
—— (even as he wished); express- 
ing equality or sameness of time (I knew 
it even then); expressing, emphatically, 
identity of person (even he did it); express- 


— e 


ing a strong assertion; not only this or £0, 
but more, or but also, — Evenly, Uvn-li, 
adv. In an even manner; smoothly; 
equally; uniformly: impartially.—Even- 
ness, ¿ vn-nes, n. he state or quale 
being even.—Even-handed, e. Impartial; 
equitable; just.—Even-handedness, n. 

Even, čvn,n. (A. Bax. acfen, dien, EvEN- 
iNG.] Evening. [Poet.]— Evenfall, Erp- 
fal, n. The fall of evening; early evening; 
twilight —Evenzong, Ü’vn-song,n. A form 
of worship for the cvening; vesper.— 
Eventide, 6'vn-tid, n. Evening. 

Evening, ¢v’ning, m. LA. Sax. aefaung, 
verbal noun (like morning), from aefen, 
dën, evening; cog. G. abend, Sw. 

Teel. aftan, Dan. aften, evening. The roo 
meaning seems to be retiring, the word 
being akin to A. Sax. af, of, oll; G. * 
rom, L. ab, Skr. apa, from.) The close 
of the day, and the beginning of darkness 
or night; the time from sunect till dark- 
nees; the latter part of the afternoon and 
the carlior part of the night; the decline 
or latter part of life, —— or glory: 
often used as an adjective.— ven ag So) 
n. The planet Venus when visible in tka 
evening. 

Event, ¿-vent', n. [L. eventus, from evento, 
eventum, to come out—e, out, and vento, 
to come, seen also in advent, convene, pre- 
vent, venture, £e.] That which happens or 
falls out; any incident good or bad; an oc- 
currence; the consequence of anything; 
that in which an action, operation, or 
series of operations terminates; the issue, 
conclusion, end.—Eventful, C-vent'ful, a. 
Full of events or incidents; characterized 
by great changes either in public or pri- 
vate affairs. — Eventual, ¿-ven*t0-al, a. 
Coming or happening as a conscquence or 
final result; consequential; final; ultimate. 
—Eventuality, c-ven'ta-al^i-ti, m. 
which eventuatesor happens; a contingent 
result. — Eventually, &ven’tn-al-li, adv. 
In the event; in the final result or issue.— 
Eventuate, C-ven'tü-üt, v.i. — eventuated, 
eventuating. ‘To issue as an event or con- 
sequens; to fall out; to happen; to come 

O pass. 

Ever, cv'ér, adv. [A. Sax. aefre, always; 

allied to Goth. aiva, time, aiv, ever; Icel 
ef, an age, the space of life; L. avum, 
Gr. aión, Skr. áyus, an age. Akin aye, 
every.) At any time past or future; at 
all times; always; eternally; constantly; 
incessantly ; continually; in any degree. 
— For ever, eternally; to perpetuity; some- 
times with a repetition for the sake 
emphasis (for ever and ever). — Ever and 
anon, now and then; again and again; 
time after time.— Ever, in composition 
signifies always or continually, without 
intermission, or to eternity; as, ever-ac- 
tivo; ever-living.— Evergreen, ev’er-gren, 
a. Always green; having verdant leaves 
throughout the year; Jig. always fresh, 
vigorous, or in a good condition.—n. A 
plant that retains its verdure throug 
all the seasons. — Everlasting, ev-¢r-las~ 
ting, a. Lasting or enduring for ever; 
existing or continuing without beginning 
or end; eternal; perpetual; endless; con- 
tinual.—n. Eternity; a plant whose flowers 
retain their form, colour, and brightness 
for many months after being gathered. — 
The Everlasting, the Eternal Being; 
— Everlastingly, ev-¢r-las‘ting-li, adv. 
Eternally; perpetually; continually. — 
Everlastingness, ey-¢r-las’ting-ncs, n.— 
Evermore, ev’cr-mör, adv. Always; cter- 
nally; for ever; at all times; continually, 

Evert, c-vért', v.t. [L. cverto, cversum—¢, 
and verto, to turn, as in convert, invert, Te 
vert, verse, &c.] To overturn; tooverthrow; 
to turn outward, or inside out.— 
é-vér’shon, n. The act of everting; an 
overthrowing; destruction. — Evwersion 
the eyelida, a. disease in which the eye 
üre turned outward, so as to expose 
red internal tunic. 

Every, cv’ér-i, a. [O.E. everich, everilk, 
from A. Sax. acfre, ever, and ale, each. 
Ever, Eacu.] Each individual of 
whole number; cach of a number, 
or one by one.— body, € e » 
m. Every person. —Everyday, evériadA 
a. Used, occurring, or that may 
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or met with every day; common; usual; 
ordinary.—Everywhere, ev'ér-i-whür, adv. 
In every place; in all places. 

Evict, é-vikt’, v.t. [L. evinco, evictum, to 
vanquish utterly—e, intens., and víneo, to 
overcome, as in convince, convict, evince. 
Vicron.] To dispossess by a judicial pro- 
cess or course of legal proceedings; to ex- 
pl from lands or tenements by law.— 

viction, 2-vik'shon, s. The act of evict- 
ing; the expulsion of a tenant from lands 
or tenements by law. 

Evidence, ev'i-lens, n. [Fr. ¿vidence, from 
L. evidentia—e, and video, visun, to see, 
Visiox.] That which demonstrates or 
makes clear that a fact is so; that which 
makes evident or enables the mind to see 
truth; proof arising from our own percep- 
tions by the senses, or from the testimony 
of others, or from inductions of reason; 
testimony; law, that which is legally sub- 
mitted to a competent tribunal as a means 
of ascertaining the truth of any alleged 
matter of fact under investigation. — 
King's or Quecn'a evidence, evidence given 
by an accomplice, when the ordinary evi- 
dence is defective, on the understanding 
that he himself shall go freo for his share 
of the crime.—v.t.—evidenced, evidencing. 
To render evident; to prove; to make clear 
to the mind.—Evident, cvi-cdent, a. [L. 
evidens.] Open to bo seen; clear to the 
mental or physical eye; manifest; obvious; 

lain.—Evidential, ev-i-den’shal,a. Afford- 
ng evidence; clearly proving. — Eviden- 
tiary, ev-i-den'shi-a-ri, a. Evidential.— 

Evidently, cv'i-dent-li, adv. Inanevident 
manner; clearly; manifestly. — Evident- 
ness, ev?i-dent-nes, 2. 

Evil, vil, a. LA. Sax. efl, yfel; D. euvel, 
O.Fris. evel, G. übel, Goth. ubils, — Ill is n 
contracted form of evil.) Having bad 
qualities of u natural kind; having qual- 
ities which tend to injury, or to produce 
mischief; injurious; pernicious; mischiov- 
ous; having bad qualities of a moral kind; 
wicked; corrupt; perverse; wrong; vile; 
vicious; unfortunate; unpropitious; cala- 
mitous. — The evil oue, the devil.—n. Any- 
thing that causes injury, pain, or sufler- 
ing; misfortune; calamity; mischief; in- 
jury; depravity; corruption of heart, ordis- 
position tocommit wickedness; malignity; 
the negation or contrary of good. — adv. 
Not well; ill.—Evildoer, @vil-dö-er, n. Ono 
who does evil; one who commits sin, crime, 
or any moral wrong.—Evil-eye,n. A kind 
of influence superstitiously ‘ascribed in 
former times to certain persons, their 
glance being supposed to injure.—Evil- 
eyed, a. Having the evil-cye; looking 
with envy, jealousy, or bad design —Evil- 
favoured, a. Having a bad countenance 
or external appearance.—Evil-minded, a. 
Having evil dispositions or intentions; 
disposed to mischicf or sin.—Evilness, c'- 
vil-nes, n. Iiudness; viciousness; malig- 
nity of sin.—Evil-starred, a. Destined to 
misfortune, as if through the influence of 
an adverse star or planet; ill-starred. 

Evince, @-vins’, v.t.—evinced, evineing. [L. 
evinco, to vanquish, to prove or show. 
Evicr.] To show; to prove; to manifest; 
to make evident; to display as something 
belonging to one's own nature or character 
to evince fear), —Evincement, é-vins’ment, 
n. Act of evineing.—Evincible, é-vin'si-bl, 

a. Capable of being evinced.—Evincibly, 

S-vin'si-bli, adv. Ina manner to evince. 
viscerate, o-vis'er-t, v.t.—cviscerated, cvis- 

rano. UA, eviscero—e, and viscera, the 

WO To take out the entrails of; to 
he m owel. — Evisceration, c-vis'ér-ü"- 

Evoke. "^. The act of eviscerating. 
vom’ S-VOk', v.t.—evoked, evoking. [L. 
— out, and voco, to call] To call 
ahon SEN forth. — Evocation, ev-ú-kil- 

forth, he act of evoking; a calling 
volution ~ 
from cvoly 0, 10’shon, n. IL evolutio, 
EvoLve joo tutum, to unroll, to unfold. 
Dg, Or expa he act of unfolding, unroll- 
OF work jaa ling; a gradual development 
Inetica] o IRE the extraction of arith- 

involution Algebraic roots—the reverse of 
rics ; a regulated or systematic se- 


a fleet, or monts which u body of troops, 























p makes when chang- 


ing a previous formation or tion; that 
theory which sees in the history of all 
things, organic and inorganic, a develop- 
ment from simplicity to complexity, a 
gradual advance from a simple or rudi- 
mentary condition to one that is more 
complex and of a higher character.— 
Evolutional, Evolutionary, cv-o-lü'shon- 
al, ev-o-lü'shon-a-ri, a. Of or pertaining 
to evolution; produced by or due to evolu- 
tion. — Evolutionist, ev-o-lü^ shon-ist, n. 
One skilled in evolutions, specifically in 
military evolutions; a believer in the doc- 
trine of evolution. 

Evolve, &-volv’, v.t.—evolved, evolving. [L. 
evolvo—e, and volvo, to roll, which is cog. 
with E. to wallow, and is seen also in con- 
volve, devolve, revolve, voluble, volume, &c.] 
To unfold; to open and expand; to dis- 
entangle; to unravel; to develop; to cause 
to pass from a simple to a complex state. 
—v.i. To open or disclose itself,—Evolve- 
ment,t é-volv'ment, n. Act of cvolving.— 
Evolvent, C-vol'vent, n. Geom. the involute 
of a curve.—Evolver, C-vol'vér, n. One who 
or that which evolves. 

Evulsion, é-vul'shon, n. [L. evulsio—e, out 
and vello, vulaum, to pluck.] The act of 
Mucking or pulling out by force. d 
we, ü,n. LA. Sax. cowu; allied to Fris. ei, 
O.11.G. avi, ou, Icel. à, L. ovis, Gr. ois, 
Skr. avi, a sheep.) A female sheep. 

Ewer, ü'ér, n. [From O.Pr. cuv, Mod. Fr. 
cau, water, from L. aqua, water (whence 
aquatic, &c.).] A large pitcher or jug with 
a wide spout, used to bring water for 
washing the hands; a sort of piteher that 
accompanies a wash-hand basin for hold- 
ing the water. 

Exacerbate, ck-sas'er bit, v.t.—exacerbated, 
exacerbating. [L. exacerto, exacerbatum— 
ex, intens., and acerbus, harsh, sharp,sour.] 
To irritate, exasperate, or intlame; to in- 
crease the malignant qualities of; to in- 
crease the violence of (a disease), —Exacer- 
bation, ek-sas’cr-bü’shon,n, Theact of ex- 
acerbating; increase of malignity; a peri- 
odical increase of violence in a disease, 
Termed also Exacerbescence, ck-sas'ér- 
bes"ens, n. ; 

Exact, eg-zakt', a. [L. exactus, pp. of erigo, 
to drive out, to mensure—ez, out, and ago, 
to drive, to do, as in agent, act, agitate, 
&c.] Closely correct or regular; accurate; 
conformed to rule; precise; not different 
in tlie least; methodical; careful; observ- 
ing strict method, rule, or order; punctual; 
strict.—v.t. [Fr exacter, L.L. exactare.] 
To force or compel to be paid or yielded; 
to extort by means of authority or com- 
pulsion; to enforce a yielding of; to enjoin 
with pressing urzzency.—Exacter, eg-zak’- 
ter, n. One who exacts, —Exacting, eg- 
zak'ting, p. and a. Demandingordisposed 
to demand without pity or justice; extort- 
ing; making unreasonable claims, —Exac- 
tion, ez-zak'shon, n. The act of exacting; 
extortion; a wresting of contributions un- 
dem that which is exacted; fees, re- 
wards, or contributions levied with se- 
verity or injustice.—Exactitude, eg-zak’- 
ti-tüd, n. Exactness; accuracy; nicety.— 
Exactly, ec-zakt'li, adv. In an exact 
manner.—Exactness, eg-zakt’nes,n. The 
state or quality of being exact; accuracy; 
correctness; preciseness; regularity.— Ex- 

actor, ez-zak'tér, n. One who exacts. 

Exaggerate, eg-zaj’cr-ät, v.t.—exaggerated, 
exaggerating. | L. exaggero, exaggeratum— 
ex, intens., and aggero, to heap, from ag- 
per, a heap—ad, to, and gero, to carry.) 
‘o represent as greater than truth or jus- 
tice will warrant; to heighten unduly; to 
magnify.—Exaggeration, og-zaj'cr-A”shon, 
n. The act of exaggerating; a representa- 
tion of things beyond the truth or reality. 
—Exaggerative, ez-zaj'ér-à-tiv,a. Having 
the tendency to exaggerate. — Exagger- 


ates _ Exaggeratory, eg-zaj'ér-a-to-ri, a. 
taining exaggeration. 
aibuminous, ek-sal-bü^mi-nus, a. Bot. 


no albumen but that of the cotyledons. 
Exalt, eg-zult‘, v.t. (Fr. exalter, from L. 

ed re = cant altua, 

alt e, haughty). 

up; to elevate d power, wealth, rank, O. 













































ator, eg-zaj'ér-fi-tér, n. One who exugger- 


having no albumen about the embryo, or 


high (whence 
To raise high; to ats 


dignity, character, and the like; to elevate 
SR Joy pride, or confidence; to elate; to 
praise Leide: to magnify; to extol; to 
elevate the tone of; to clevate in diction 
or sentiment.—Exaltation, eg-zal-tä’shon, 
n. The act of exalting or state of being 
exalted; elevated state; state of tness 
or dignity; a state —— elation; men- 
tal clevation.—Exal ezs, eg-zul’ted-nes, 
n. The state of being exalted. — Exalter, 
eg-zul'tér, n. One who exalts. 

Examine, eg-zam’in, v.t.—ezamined, ezam- 
ining. [L. examino, examinatum, from 
examen, examinis, the tongue of a balance, 
for exagmen, from ex, out ago,tobring, 
to do (whence agent, ke. ] To or 
observe carefully; to look into the state of; 
to view and consider in all its aspects; to 
question, asa witness or an 


son; to put judicial inquiries to; to inoue 
into the qualifications, capabilities, know- 
ledge, or progress of, by interroga 

to try or tost.—Examinant, eg-zain'i-nant, 
n. Anexaminer.—Examinee, egz-zam'i-ne", 
n. One who undergoes an examination.— 
Examiner, eg-zam'‘i-nér,n. One whoexam- 
ines; one whoinspects; a person appointed 
to conduct an examination,as in à univer- 
sity.—Examinable, ez-zam'i-na-bl, a. Ca- 
pable of being examined. — Examen,t eg- 
zam'en, n. An examination. — Examina- 
tion, eg-zam'i-na”shon,n. The act of exam- 
ining or state of being examined; a careful 
search or inquiry; careful and nccurate 
inspection; a legal inquiry into facts b 
testimony; an attempt to ascertain trut 
by inquiriesand interrogatories; a process 
for testing qualifications, knowledge, pro- 
gress, of students, candidates, &c,; investi- 
gation; scrutiny; trial—Examinator, eg- 
zam'i-ná-tér, 1. An examiner. 


Example, eg-zam'pl, n. [L. exemplum, from 


eximo, to take out or away—ez, out, and 
emo, emptum, to take, to purchase (as in 
exempt), Sample is the same word.] A 
sample or specimen; a pattern, in morals 
or manners, worthy of imitation; a copy 
or model; one who or that which is pro- 
»osed or is proper to be imitated; a former 
nstance, to be followed or avoided; one 


held out asa caution or warning to others; 
a particular case illustrating a general 
rule, position, or truth. 

Exanthema, ek-san-ıhö’ma, m. pl. Exan- 
themata, ck-san-them'a-ta. (Gr. exanthé- 
ma, from exanthed, to blossom—ez, an 


anthos, a flower.) Med. an eruption or 
breaking out, as in measles, small-pox,&c.z 
frequently limited to such eruptions as 
are accompanied with fever.—Exanthem- 
atous, Exanthematic, ek-san-them'a-tus, 
ek-san'the-mat"ik, 4. Of or pertaining to 
exanthema y eruptive. — Exanthesls, ek- 
san-the’sis.«n. Med. an eruption. 


Exarch, ek^sárk, n. (Gr. exarchos—ex, and 


archos, a ‘chief.] A viceroy or governor of 
an Italiam or African province under the 
Byzantine Empire, — Exarchate, ek'súr- 
kit, n. The office, dignity, or administra- 
tion of an kxarch. 
Exarticulation, ek-sür-tik'n-la"shon, n 
ex, out, any articulus, a small joint.] Dis- 
location ofA joint. 
rate eg-zas'pér-At, v.t.—exasperated, 
exasperating. [L. exaspero, exaspe 
to irritate—ex, and asper, rough, harsh, 
To irritate in a high degree; to provoke to 
rage; to enrage; to anger; to excite or in- 


tlame. — Ex ration, eg-zas'per-A”shon 
n. The act of exasperat or state of 
being exasperat 


Excamb, Excamble, eks-kamb’, cks-kam’bi, 
vt. [L.L. excambio, to exchange. CHANGE, 
Excuance.] To exchange: applied speci 
fically to the exchange of land. [Scotch.] 
—Excambion, Excambium, eks- 'bi-on 
eks-kam'bi-um, n. Exchange of pieces ot 
lund. [Scotch. 

Excandescence, eks-kan-des'ens, m. 8 
excandescentia—ex, and candesco, ca - 
to be hot.] A growing hot; glowing heat; 
heat of passion. 

Excarnate, eks-kirnit, v.t. — excarnated, 
excarnating. LL. ex, priv., and caro,carnis, 
flesh.] To deprive or clear of flesh.— 
carnation,t eks-kiir-na’shon, n. The act of 
divesting of flesh; the opposite of incarna- 
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Ex-cathedra, cks-kn-thed'ra, a. [L. ex, 
from, and cathedra, Gr. kathedra, a chair 
(whence cathedral).] Lit. from the chair, 
ns of nuthority or instruction; hence, ap- 
plied to any decision, order, &c., given in 
an authoritative and dogmatic manner. 

Excavate, eks’kn-vit, v.t. — excavated, ex- 
cavating. a excavo, cxcavatum—ez, out, 
and cavus, hollow. Cavx.] To cut, scoop, 


and make it hollow; to hollow; to form by 


soping or panonna out. — Excavation, 
eks- 10 uct of excavating; 
a hollow or a cavity formed by removing 


vü'shon,n. T 
substance. — Excavator, eks'ka-vá-tér, n. 


One who or that which excavates; a ma- 


chine for excavating. 

Exceed, ck-std’, v.t. D excedo—ex, out, 
and cedo, to go. Crpr.] To pass or go be- 
yond; to proceed beyond the given or sup- 

limit, measure, or quantity of; to 
outgo; to surpass; to excel.—v.i. To go too 
far; to pass the proper bounds or limits.— 
ek-sö ding, a. Great in extent, 

, degree, or duration; very large. 

—adv. Ina very great degree; unusually. 

Kim Exceedingly, ck-s“ding-li, adv. 

an exceeding manner or degree; very 


tly: very much. 7 
Éxc ek-sel’, v.t.—excelled, excelling.  [L. 
excello—ex, and root seen in Gr. kelld, to 
impel, L. celsus, raised high.] To surpass 
in qualities or laudable deeds; to out- 
son; to surpass; to transcend; 
to uve —v.i. To poems oe Ames 
guished: to surpass others; to take a high 
rank.—Excellence, ek'sel-lens, n. The stato 
of excelling in anything; the state of pos- 
sessing good qualities in an eminent or 
unusual degree; superiority; eminence; 
any valuable quality; anything highly 
Jaudable, meritorious, or esteemed; a title 
of honour given to persons of high rank; 
excellency. — Excellency, ck'sel-len-si, n. 
Valuable quality; excellence; a title of 
honour given to governors, ambassadors, 
ers, and the like: with your, his 
&c.— Excellent, ek'sel-lent, a. Being of 
great virtue or worth; eminent or dis- 
tinguished for what is amiable, raluable, 
orlaudable; virtuous; good; worthy; excel- 
ling or DEN drm any quality, power, 
or attainment; being of great value or 
use; remarkable for good properties.—Ex- 
cellently, ek’sel-lent-li, adv. In an er, 
cellent manner; in an eminent degrec. 
Excentral, eks-sen'tral, a. Bot. out of the 
centre. 
Excentric, Excentricity. ECCENTRIC. 
Fr. —— L. ex- 


doin com 


eva S T j. 
excepting; Rn aed A , ek-sep'ted, 
excluded.— 


number — or from aiescription; 
— that which is excepted or ex- 
clu S 


Ce onally,ck-sep’shon-al- 
li, adv. In an exceptional manner; un- 
precedentedly; extraordinarily; especially. 
Berens e: A (On P e 
ek-sep'tér, n. One who ales exceptions. 

"nte: oaks Bad Carp ts pie do pick 
out orextract from a et other literary 

; to cull; to select; to cite.— 


composition; 
m. An extract from an author or from a 


Fate, für, fat, full; mt, met, her; 


dig, or wear out the inner part of anything 



























pine, pin; 


tion, ck-rérp’- 
ho act of ex- 
ction. 


writing of any kind.—Exce 
shon, n. [L. —— 
cerpting; a gleaning; sele 

Excess, ek-ses", n. (L. excessus, from cx- 
cedo, to exceed. Excrep.) That which ex- 
ceeds any measure or limit; that which 
is beyond measure, proportion, or due 
quantity; superfluity; superabundance ; 
any transgression of due limits; extrava- 
gance; wastefulness; riotous living; want 
of restraint in gratifying the desires; in- 
temperance; over-indulgence; the amount 
by which one number or quantity exceeds 
another.—Excessive, ek-ses'iv, a. Beyond 
any given degree, measure, or limit, or be- 
yond the common measure or proportion; 
immoderate; extravagant; extreme. .. 
Enormous, Excessive. Syn. under Exon- 
mous. — Excessively, ek-ses'iv-li, adv. In 
nn excessive manner or degree; exceed- 
ingly; vehemently; violently.—Excessive- 
ness, ck-ses'iv-nes, n. The state or quality 
of being excessive. ` 

Exchange, eks-chinj', v.f. — exchanged, ex- 
changing. [O.Fr. exchanger — ex, and 
changer, to change. CHaNGE.] To give or 
take in return for another thing; to barter; 
to lay aside, quit, or resign (a thing, state, 
or condition), and take something else; to 
give and receive reciprocally; to give and 
take; to interchange.—v.i. To make an ex- 
change; to pass or to be taken as an equi- 
valent.—7. The act of giving one thing or 
commodity for another; barter; trafic by 
interchange of commodities; the act of 
giving up or resigning one thing or state 
for another; the act of giving and receiv- 
ing reciprocally; the thing given or the 
thing received in return; the place where 
the merchants, brokers, and bankers of a 
city meet to transact business: often con- 
tracted into "Change; the difference of 
value in the respective currencies of dif- 
ferent countries. — Exchangeable, cks- 
chän’ja-bl, a. Capable of being exchanged; 
estimated by what may be procured in 
exchange.—Exchangeablences, Exchange- 
ability, cks-chän’ja-bl-.nes, eks-chiin’ja- 
bil"i-ti, n. Tho quality or state of being 
exchangeable. — Exchanger, eks-chün'jér, 
n. One who exchanges; one who deals in 
exchanging the moncy of one country for 
that of another. — Exchange- broker, n. 
One who negotiates foreign bills, for which 

he receives a &mall commission. 

Exchequer, eks-chek'ér, m. [0.Fr. esche- 
quier, Fr. échiquier, & chess-board: the 
term was applied to a court of financo 
from its having at first held its meetings 
round a table covered with checked clot 
because accounts were taken by means of 
counters on the checks. CHECK, CHEQUER, 
Cuxss.] A state treasury; hence, pecuni- 
ary property in general; a person's fin- 
ances or pecuniary resources; an ancient 
English tribunal and court, founded chief- 
ly for the collection and care of the royal 
revenucs, now a division of the High 
Court of Justice.— Exchequer bills, bills 
for money, or bills of credit issued from 
the exchequer, and pledging the govern- 
ment to repay the sum with a certain rate 
of interest; a species of paper currency 
emitted under the authority of the gov- 
ernment, and in Britain forming a prin- 
A P of the public unfunded debt.— 
v.t.¢ To institute a process against in the 
court of exchequer. 

Excipient, ck-sip'i-ent, n. [L. excipiens, 
excipientis, ppr. of excipio to take out. 
Exckrr.] Med. an inert or slightly active 
substance employed as the medium or 
vehicle forthe administration of the active 
medicine, as bread-crust, sugar, jelly, &c. 

Excise, ek-siz', n. [From O.D. aksijs, G. 
accise, excise, corruption of O.Fr. assise, 
an assize,atax. Assizr.] A tax or duty 
imposed on certain commoditics of home 
production and consumption, as beer, spi- 
rits, &c.; or levied on persons for licenses 
to pursue certain callings, deal in certain 
commodities, as well as use certain things 
(armorial bearings, carriages, plate, &c.), 
or the like; that branch of the civil ser- 
vico which is connected with the collect- 
ing of such duties.—v.t. sed, excising. 
To levy an excise on.—Excisable, ek-si'za- 

bl, a. Liable or subject to oxcise. — Ex- 


note, not, muve; 


tübe, tub, bull; 


cizeman, ck-siz’man, n. An inferior officer 
of the excise. i 
Excise, ek-siz', v..—excised, excising. [From 
L. excido, excisum—ez, out, and cado, to 
cut, as in concise, circumcise.) To cut 
out or off; to remove by cutting, as in 
surgery; to delete or expunge.—Excision, 
ek-sizh'on, n. The act of cutting out; re- 
moval by cutting; amputation; deletion, 
Excite, ck-sit’, v.t.—excited, exciting. [Fr. 
exciter, from L. excito—ex, and cito (as in 
cite, incite, recite), intens. of cico or cio, to 
excite, call; akin to Gr. kid, to go, kineo, 
to move.) To call into action; to animate; 
to rouse, provoke, or to stir up; to cause to 
net, as that which is dormant, sluggish, or 
inactive; to give new or increased action 
to; to stimulate; to call forth or increase 
the vital activity of; to raise, create, or 
set afoot.—Excitable, ek-si'ta-bl, a. Sus- 
ceptible of excitement; capable of being 
excited; easily excited or stirred up; prone 
toor characterized by excitement. — Ex- 
eitability, Excitableness, ck-si'ta-bil"i-t 
ek-si'ta-bl-nes, n. The state or quality o 
being excitable. — Excitant, ck’si-tant, n, 
That which produces or may produce in- 
creased action in a living organism; an 
agent or influence which arouses the vital 
activity of the body or of any of the tissues 
or organs; a stimulant, — Excitation, ek- 
si-ti’shon,» The act of exciting; excite- 
ment. — Excitative, Excitatory, ck-si'ta- 
tiv, ek-si'ta-to-ri, a. Having power to ex- 
cite; tending or serving to excite, —Excite- 
ment, ek-sit/ment, n. Tho act of exciting; 
stimulation; the state of being excited; 
agitation; sensation; commotion; a state 
of aroused or increased vital activity in 
the body or any of its tissues or organs; & 
vitiated and abnormal state of the actions 
and sensations,orboth, produced by stima- 
lants, irritants, or the like; that which ex- 
cites or rouses; that which moves, stirs, or 
induces action.—Exciter, ck-si'tér, n. One 
who or that which excites.—Exciting, ek- 
si'ting, p. and a. Calling or rousing into 
nction; producing excitement; deeply in- 
teresting; thrilling. — Excitingly, ck-si"- 
So as to excite.— 


citive, 
ek-si'tiv, a. Tending to excite. 

Exclaim, cks-klim’, v.í. [L. exclamo—ez, 
and clamo, to call. CA) To utter with 
vehemence; to cry out; to shout; to de- 
clare with loud vociferation.—Exclaimer, 
eks-klä’mer,n. One who exclaims. — Ex- 
clamation, eks-kla-mä’shon, n. The act 
of exclaiming or making an outcry; noisy 
talk; vehement vociferation; clamour; an 
emphatical or passionnte utterance; the 
mark orsign in printing ! by which em- 

hatical utterance or interjectionnl forca 
is marked; gram. a word expressing out- 
cry; an interjection, — Exclamatory, 
clamative, eks-klam’a-to-ri, eks-klam‘a- 
tiv, a. Pertaining to or characterized by 
exclamation; expressing exclamation, — 
Exclamatori M xclamatively, eks-klam" 
n-to-ri-li, eks- lam'a-tiv-li, adv. In an ex- 
clamatory manner. 

Exclude, cks-klüd', v.t— excluded, exelud- 
ing. (lu. exeludo, to shut out—ez, out, and 
clawio, to shut, whence clause, close, &c.] 
To hinder from entering or from admis- 
sion; to shut out; to hinder from partici- 
pation or enjoyment; to debar; to except; 
not to comprehend orinclude in a privilege, 
grant, argument, description,&c.; to thrust 
out; to eject.—Exclusion, cks-k10'zhon, n. 
The act of excluding, shutting out, debar- 
ring, expelling, excepting, or rejecting; tho 
state of being excluded. — Exclusionary, 
cks-k10'zhon-a-ri, a. Tending to exclude or 
debar.—Exclusionism, cks-k1n'zhon-izm,n. 
Exclusive principles or practice.—Exclu- 
sionist, eks-klü'zhon-ist, n, One who is in 
favour of exclusion.—Exclusive, cks-k10”- 
siv,a. Having the poweror effect of exclud- 
ing; possessed and enjoyed to the exclu- 
sion of others (an exclusive privilege); not 
taking into account something or 
individuals; notincluding or compreh 
ing certain things (an exclusive unini 
often with of (500 men exclusive of officers); 
excluding from or chary in admitting to 
society or fellowship; fastidious as to the 
gocial rank of ates; illiberal; narrow. 

—n. One very fastidious as to tho social 
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leie or breeding of his associates.— 
xclusively, eks-klü'siv-li, adv. Without 
admission of others; with the exclusion of 
all others; without comprehension in a 
number; not inclusively.—Exclusiveness, 
eks-klü’siv-nes, n. State or quality of 
being exclusive, — Exclusivism, cks-klü’- 
siv-izm, n. Act or practice of being ox- 
clusive or fastidious in the choice of asso- 
ciates, — Exclusory, eks-klü'so-ri, a. Ex- 
clusive; excluding; able to exclude. 
Excogitate, cks-koj'i-tüt, v.£.— excogitatzd, 
—— ge [L. excogito — ex, out, and 
cogito, to think.] To strike out by think- 
ing; to think out; to devise; to contrive.— 
Excogitation, eks-koj'i-ti"shon, n. The 
act of excogitating. ; 
Excommunicate, cks-kom-mü'ni-küt, v.t.— 
excommunicated, excommuncatiny. (L. ex, 
out, and communico, communicatum, to 
communicate, from communis, common. 
To expel or eject from the communion o 
the church and deprive of spiritual advan- 
tages; hence, toexpel from any nssociation 
and deprive of the privileges of member- 
ship. — n. One who is excommunicated ; 
one cut oif from any privilege. — Excom- 
municable, eks-kom-mü’ni-ka-bl,a. Liable 
or deserving to be excommunicated; pun- 
ishable by excommunicationy— Excom- 
munication, cks-kom-mü’ni-kü’shon, n 
The act of excommunicating, or state of 
being excommunicated; expulsion from 
the communion of a church, and depriva- 
tion of its rights, privileges, and advan- 
tages. —Excommunicator, eks-kom-ma'ni- 
kn-tér, n. One who excommunicates.— 
Excommunicatory, eks-kom-mü'ni-ka-to- 
ri, a. Relating to or causing excommuni- 
cation. j 
Excorlate, cks-kö’ri-At, v.t.—excorialed, ex- 
coriating. [L.I excorio—L. ex, and corium, 
skin, hide.) To break or wear off the cu- 
ticle of; to abrade a part of the skin so as 
to reach the flesh; to gall. — Excoriation, 
eks-ko'ri-A"shon,n. ‘The act of excoriating; 
a galling; abrasion. ` 
Excorticate, cks-korti-kñt, v.t. [L. ex, priv 
and cortex, corticis, the bark.) To strip of 
the bark or rind.—Excortication, cks-kor- 
ti-ka"shon, n. The act of excorticating. 
Excrement, cks’krö-ment, n. [L. excremen- 
tum, from excerno, excretum, to sift out— 
ex, out, and cerno, to separate. DiscEnx.] 
Matter discharged from the animal body 
after digestion; alvine discharge.—Excrc- 
mental, Excrementitial, Excrementitious, 
eks-kra-men'tal, eks'kré-men-tish"al, cks’- 
kró-men-tish"us, a. Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of excrement; consisting of matter 
excreted from the animal body. 
Excrement,? cks’kri-ment, n. |L. excresco, 
exeretum, to grow out or forth. Excres- 
cence.] Anything growing out of the body, 
as hair, nails, feathers, &c. [Shak.] 
Excrescence, Excrescency, cks-kres’ens, 
eks-kres'en-si, n. [Fr. excrescence, from 
L. excrescens, pp. of excresco, to grow out 
—ex, out, and eresco, to grow (in crescent, 
concrete, increase, &c.).] Anything which 
grows out of something else and is useless 
ordisfiguring (asa wart or tumour); a use- 
less or troublesome outgrowth; hence, a 
troublesome superfluity.—Excrescent eks- 
kres'ent, a. Growing out of something 
i Ei an abnormal manner, as a wart or 
Excrete, cks-krüt’, v.t.—excreted, excreting. 
. excerno, excretum. EXCREMENT.] To 
separate and throw off from the body by 
TA action; to discharge. — Excretion 
eks-krvshon,n. A separation of some fluid 
om the blood by means of the glands; a 
that arge of animal fluids from the body; 
at which is discharged.—Excretive, Ex- 
ing the’ eks'kro-tiv, eks'kre-to-ri, a. Hav- 
off’, ares quality of excreting or throwing 
duct ment tious matter. — n. Anat, a 
fluids an (se: destined to receive secreted 
Excruciat to excrete them. 


excruci fr Cks-krü'shi-Rt,v.t.—excruciated 
ez, and ng., LL. exerucio, excruciatum— 


Cn T to torment, from cruz, n 
turo to: yaa] To causeextreme pain or tor- 
pain on. En ment; to inflict most severo 
(rand a. Extremely painful; distressing 
; ; distressing; 
J tormenta .— Exéructatingly: 
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Excuse, eks-küz', v.t.—excused, excusing. 





j, Job; 


cks-krú'shi-G-ting-li, adv. In an excru- 

ciating manner. — Excruciation, eks-krü'- 

shi-4"shon, n. The act of excruciating; 
torture; extreme pain; vexation. 

ry, Excubitorium, eks-k0'bi-to-ri, 

eks-kü’bi-tö”ri-um, n. [L. excubitor, a 
watchman—ez, out, and cubo, to lie. ] Arch. 
a gallery in a church where public watch 
was kept at night on the eve of some fes- 
tival, and from which the great shrines 
were observed; a watching-loft. 
Exculpate, eks-kul’pät, v.t. — exculpated, 
exculpating. [L.L. exculpo, exculpatum— 
L. ex, and culpo, culpatum, to blame, from 
culpa, a fault.) To clear from a charge or 
imputation of fault or guilt; to vindicate 
from a charge of fault or crime; to relicve 
of or free from blame; to regard as inno- 
cent; to exonerate; to absolve; to excuse, 
—Exculpation, eks-kul-pá'shon, n. The 
act of exculpating; what exculpates; an 
excuse.—Exculpatory, cks-kul'pa-to-r1, a. 
Able to exculpate; containing excusatory 
evidence, 

Excurrent, cks-kurent, a. [L. excurrens 
excurrentis, ppr. of excurro—ex, out, an 
curro, to run.) Bot, projecting or running 
beyond the edze or point, as when the 
midrib of a leaf projects beyond the apex. 

Excursion, eks-kér'shon, a [L. excursio 
from excurro—ez, out, and curro, to run. 
Act of running out or forth; a deviation 
from a fixed or usual course; a wandering 
from a subject or main design; digression; 
a journey for pleasure or health, with the 
view of return; n trip.—Excuraion train, a 
railway train specially put on for carrying 
passengers on a pleasure trip fora certain 
distance and at a low fare, —Excursionist, 
eks-kér'shon-ist, n. One who makes an 
excursion; specifically, one who travels by 
an excursion train; one who professionally 
provides the public with facilities for 
making excursions, — Excursionize, eks- 
kér'shon-iz, v.i. To make an excursion; to 
take part in an oxcursion. — Excursivo, 
cks-kersiv, a. Given to making excur- 
sions; rambling; wandering. —Excuraive- 
ly, cks-kérsiv-li, adv. In an excursive 
manner, — Excuraiveness, eks-kér'siv-nes, 
n. The condition or character of being 
excursive.—Excursus, eks-kér'sus, n. [L.] 
A dissertation nppended to a book, dis- 
cussinz some important point or topic 
more fully than could be done in the body 
of the work. 


[L. excuso—ex, out, and causa, a cause, à 
suit.) To free from accusation or the im- 
prados of fault or blame; torclieve from 
dame: to exculpate; toabsolve; to justify; 
to pardon (a fault), to forgive, or to admit 
to be little censurable, and to overlook; 
to free from an obligation or duty; to re- 
lease by favour.—n. (eks-küs). A plea 
offered in extenuation of a fault or irregu- 
Jar deportment; apology; that_which ex- 
tenuates or justifies a fault.—Excusable, 
eks-kü'za-bl, a. Capable of being excused; 
pardonable; admitting of excuse.—Excu- 
sableness, eks-kü'za-bl-nes, n. The state 
of being excusable. — Excusably, eks-kü'- 
za-bli, adv. In an excusable manner; par- 
donably. — Excusatory, eks-kü'za-to-r1, a. 
Making excuse; containing excuse or apo- 
logy; npologetical.— Excuseless, eks-küs'- 
les, a. Having no excuse; such as to ex- 
clude excuse or apology. — Excuser, eks- 
kü'zér, n. One who excuses. 

Exeat,ck’st-at. [L.,let him depart.] Leave 
of absence given to a student in the Eng- 
lish universities; the permirsion granted 
by a bishop to a priest to go out of his 

ocese, 

Execrate, ek’st-krit, v.t. —execrated, exe- 
crating. [Fr. exdcrer, from L. execror—ex, 
and sacer, consecrated or dedicated to a 
deity, accursed. Sacrep.] To denounce 
evil against, or to imprecate evil on; to 
curse; hence, to detest utterly; to abhor; 
to abominate.—Execrable, ek sc-kra-bl, a. 
Deserving to be execrated or cursed; very 
hateful; detestable; abominable.—Execra- 
bly, ek’se-kra-bli, adv. In a manner Ge: 
serving of execration; detestably. — Ex- 
ecration, ck-s¢-kri’shon, n. The act of ex- 
ecrating; a curso age imprecation 
of evil; utter detestation ; the object ex- 
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ecrated. — Execrative, Liebe, ck’sé- 
krä-tiv, ek’s¢-kra-to-ri, a. Denouncing evil; 
cursing ; vilifying. — Execratory, n. A 
formulary of execration. 

Execute, ek'se-küt, v.t —executed, executing. 
(Fr. exécuter, from L. exaequor, exsecutus, 
to follow to the end — ex, sequor, to 
follow, as in scquence, prosccute, persecute, 
pursue, ensue, &c.] To follow out; to 
perform; to do; to carry into complete 
effect; to complete; to accomplish; to fin- 
ish; to give eflect to; to put in force (a law 
or measure); to inflict; to inflict capital 

unishment on; to put to death; to per- 
orm what is required to give validity to (a 
writing), as by signing and sealing; to per- 
form (a piece of music) on an instrument 
or with the voice, —Executable, ek-st-kn’- 
ta-bl,a. Capable of being executed.—Ex- 
ecutant, eg-zek’ü-tant,n. One whoexecutes 
or performs; a performer.—Executer, ck’sé- 
kü-tér, x. One who performs or carries 
into etfect.—Execution, ek-sc-kü'shon, n. 
The act of executing; performance; the 
mode of producing or performing an artis- 
tic work, and the dexterity with which it 
is accomplished; the carrying out of the 
sentence of the law by putting a criminal 
to death; a case of the intliction of capital 
punishment; the carrying out of the sen- 
tence of a court by arresting the goods or 
body of a debtor. — To do execution, to 
cause great damage; to have a destructive 
effect (as a storm or a cannon-ball).—Exe- 
cutioner, ek-s¢-kQ’shon-¢r, n. One who 
inflictsa capital punishment in pursuance 
of a legal warrant.—Executive, eg-zek'ü- 
tiv, a. Having the quality of executing 
or performing; designed or fitted for exe- 
cution, administering, or carrying into 
effect, laws; governing.—n. The person (or 
body of persons) who superintends the 
execution of the laws; the person or per- 
sons who administer the government.— 
Executively, eg-zek’ü-tiv-li, adv. In the 
way of executing or performing.—Execu- 
tor, ek'sc-kü-tér, n. One who executes or 
performs; a performer or docr; law, the 
erson appointed by a testator to execute 
iis will or to see it carried into effect: in 
this sense pronounced eg-zek'ü-tér.—Ex- 
ecutorial, eg-zek'ü-to"ri-al, a. Pertaining 
to an executor.—Executorship, cg-zek'ü- 
ter-ship, n. The office of an executor.— 

Executory, eg-zck'0-to-ri, a. Performing 
official duties; carrying laws into effect; 
executive. — Executrix, Executress, eg- 
zek'ü-triks, eg-zek’ü-tres, n. A female ex- 
ecutor; a woman appointed by a testator 
to execute his will. 

Exegesis, ck-st-jé’sis,n. [Gr. exégesis, from 

exigeomai, to explain—ex, and hégeomai, 
to lead, to guide.) The exposition or in- 
terpretation of any literary production, 
but more particularly the exposition or 
interpretation of Scripture; also the prin- 
ciples of the art of sacred interpretation; 
exegetics; hermeneutics. — Exegetic, Exe- 
getical, ek-sc-jet'i, ek-scJet'i-kal,a. Ex- 
planatory; tending to illustrato or unfold; 
expogitary.- Expo: ck-sú-jet'i-kal- 
li, adv. By way of exe or explana- 
tion. — Exegetics, ek-s¢t-jet’ n. a 
science which lays down the principles of 
ex es of Kopru interest Exo exe- 

esis; hermeneutics.— , ; 
Chest je tist, ek'ec-jct, n. One ‘killed iu 
exegesis; an expounder or interpreter. 

Exemplar, eg-zem'plér, n. [L. meme, 
A model, original, or pattern to be copi 
or imitated; a person who serves as a pat- 
tern.—Exemplary, eg’zem-pla-ri, a. a 
ing fora pattern or model for imitation; 
worthy of imitation; such as may serve for 
a warning to others; such as deter. — 
Exemplarily, eg’zem-pla-ri-li, ade 
exemplary manner. — Exemplariness, eg'- 
zem-pla-ri-nes, n. Tho state or quality of 
being exemplary. , 

Exemplify, cg-zem'pli-fi, v.t.—exemplified, 
exemplifying. [L.L. exemplifico, to exem- 

lify—L.exem um, an example, and facio, 
to make.) Toshow or illustrate by exam- 
ple; to serve as an example or instance of; 
to make an attested copy or transcript of. 
— — eg-zem pli-fi-a-bl, a. 
ble of being exemplified. —Exemplifica. 
on, eg-zem’pli-fi-kfi’shon,n. The act of 
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E 
y oxample; 
emplifier, eg-zem’ pli-fi-cr, n. 
exemplife x 
Exempt, eg-zemt’, vf. [Fr. exempter; L. 
eximo, exemplum, to take out, to remove 
—€r, out, and emo, to buy, to take.] To 
free or permit to be free from any charze, 
burden, restraint, duty, &c., to which 
others are subject; to privilege; to grant 
immunity {moman is exempted from suffer- 
ing).—a. Free from any service, Charge, 
burden, tax, RA requisition, or evil of 
auy kind to which others are eabjects not 
subject; not liable; not included; freed; 
free. — n. One who is exempted; one not 
subject.—Exemption, eg-zem'shon, n. The 
act of exempting: the state of being ex- 
empt; immunity; privilege. x 
uatur, ck-sé-kwa'tér, at. [L., let him 
It orm or execute.) A written recogul- 
ion of a person in the character of consul 
or commercial agent; an official permis- 
sion to perform some act. 3 
Exequies, ck’st-kwiz, n. pl. [L. exequi. 
from exequor, exsequor—ex, out of, au 
gequor, tofollow. Execvre.] Funeral rites; 
the ceremonies of burial; obsequies.—Ex- 
equial,y ck-st’kwi-al, a. Pertaining to 
funeral ceremonies. ; 
e, ek'sér-siz, n. [Fr. exercice, from 
L. exercitium, exercise, from exereco, exer- 
citum, to exerciso—ex, out, and arceo, to 
inclose, to hinder.] A putting in action 
the powers or faculties of (the eyes, the 
limbs, the mind); use; employment; prac- 
tice or performance; a carrying out in ac- 
tion, or perforining the duties of anything 
(the exercise of an art, trade, occupation); 
exertion of the body as conducive to 
health; bodily exertion as a part of regi- 
men; systematic exertion of the body tor 
amusement or in order to acquire some 
art, dexterity, or grace; any such art or 
dexterity acquired by boc ily training; 
— to acquire skill in the manage- 
ment of arms and in military evolutions; 
drill; moral training; discipline; a lesson 
or example for the practice of learners; a 
school | ,— P.t. — exercised, exercising. 
To set in exercise or operation; to employ; 


ing; a showing or illustrating 
e that which exemplifies,—Ex- 
One that 


to set or keep in a state of activity; to 
exert (the ! ‚the mind) to put in prac- 
tice out in action (to exercise 


s 80 carry E 
authority); to train, discipline, or improve 
by practice; to task; to keep employed or 
busy; to cause to think earnestly and la- 

ously; to give anxiety to; to make un- 
easy; to task or try with something griev- 
ous; to or afllict.—v.i. To exercise 
one's ; to take exercise, — Exerciser, 
ek'sér-si-zór, n. One who or that which 
exercises, — Exercisible, el'scr-si-zi-bl, a. 
Capable of being exercised, enjoyed, or en- 
forced. — Exercitation. ck-se”si-tä”’shon, 
nm. [L. exercitatio.]  Exercis?; practice; 


Exergue, eg-zérg', n. [Gr. ex, out, and er- 
n, work.] The small space beneath the 
line of a subject engraved on a coin 

or medal, left for the date, enzraver's 
name, or something of minor importance. 
eg-zért’, v.t. [L. exerto, exserto, to 
stretch out, to thrust forth, freq. from ex- 
aero, exsertum, to thrust out pr forth — ex, 
out, and sro, to join. Senizs.] To put 
forth (strength, force, ability); to put in 
action; to bring into active operation (the 
mind, the bodily powers): rel: to use 
efforts; to strive; to put forth one's pow- 
on, ez-zér'shon, 2. The act of 


exerting; a putting forth cf powcr; an 
effort; a stri or struggling; endeavour; 
Exeunt. Ex 


IT. 

Exfoliate, eks-ioli-At, v.i. — exfoliated, ez- 
Soliating. (L. exfolio, exfoliatum, to strip 
of leaves — ex, und folium, n lenf.] To 
paese and come off in scales; to split 

scales. — v.t. To free from scales or 
Boer Ex Basen, els foo fa: 
exfoliating or separa 

AES uamation; E paration into 


m rw in a mineral.—Ex- 


Fñte, für, fat, fnll; mč, met, hér; pine, pin;  nüte, not, müve; tübe,tub, bull; oil, pound; uw, Sc. abunc—the Fr. u 


To breathe or send out (something of a 
vaporous or gaseous character); to emit, 
as vapour; also, to cause to be emitted in 
vapour or minute particles.—ı.ı. To rise 
or pass off, as vapour; to vanish.—Exhal- 
able, ezz-hà'/la-bl, a. Capable of being 
exhaled or evaporated.—Exhalant, Exha- 
lent, egz-hälant, egz-hà'lent, a. Having 
the quality of exhaling or evaporating.— 
Exhalation, egz-ha-lashon, m. [L. exha- 
latio.] The act or process of exhaling; 
evaporation; that which is exhaled; that 
which is emitted or which rises in the 
form of vapour; emanation; efiluvium, 
Exhaust, egz-hyst”, ut. [L. exhaurio, ex- 
haustum—ex, out, up, and haurio, to draw, 
todraw water.] To draw out or drain off the 
whole of; to consume or use up; to empty 
by drawing out tlie contents; to use or ex- 
pend the whole of by exertion; to wear 
out; to tire; to treat thoroughly; to leave 
nothing unsaid regarding. — Exhauster, 
egz-hastér, n. One who or that which 


exhausts. — Exhaustible, egz-hastti-bl, a. | 


Capable of being exhausted, drained off, 
consumed, or brought to an end. —Ex- 
haustibility, egz-has'ti-bil"i-ti, n. Capa: 
bility of being exhausted; the state of 
being exhaustible.—Exhausting, ezz-has- 
tinz, a. ‘Tending to exhaust, weaken. or 
fatigue.—Exhaustion, egz-has't yon, a. The 
act of exhausting; the state of being ex- 
hausted or emptied; the stato of being de- 
prived of strength or spirits; a state of 
complete fatigue and bodily weakness.— 
Exhaustive, czz-has'tiv, a. Causing ex- 
haustion; tending to exhaust; treating of 
a subject in such a way as to leave no part 
of it unexamined; thorough. — Exhaus- 
tively, egz-has'tiv-li, adv. In an exhaus- 
tive manner. —Exhaustlesa, egz-hast'les, 
a. Not to be exhausted; inexhaustible.— 
Exhaust-pipe, n. The pipe of a steam- 
engine that conveys waste steam from the 
cylinder to the condenser, or through 
which it escapes to the atmosphere.—Ex- 
haust-steam, x. The steam allowed to 
escape from the cylinder after it has pro- 
duced motion of the piston. — Exhaust- 
valve. n. The valve which regulates the 
assage of waste steam from the cylinder. 
xhibit, ezz-hib'it, v.t. [L. exhibeo, exhibi- 
tum—ez, out, and kabeo, habitum, to hold, 
as in prohibit, Ec. Hasir.) To hold 
out or present to view; to present for in- 
spection; to show; to manifest publicly 
(to exhibit a noble example); med, to ad- 
minister by way of medicine or remedy.— 
v.i. To show one’s self in some particular 
capacity or character; to exhibit one's 
manufactures or productions at a public 
exhibition.—n. Anything exhibited, as at 
a public exhibition; a document or other 
thing shown to a witness when giving evi- 
dence, and referred to by him in his evi- 
dence, — Exhibiter, egz-hib'i-tér, n. One 
who exhibits; one who presents a petition. 
— Exhibition, eks-hi-bish'on, n. [L. ex- 
hibitio.] The act of exhibiting; a show- 
ing or presenting to vicw; that which 
is exhibited; especially 2 pes display, 
as of works of art, natural products, ma- 
nufactures, feats of skill, and the like; 
formerly an allowance, pension, or salary; 
hence, 2 benefaction settled for the main- 
tenance of scholars in English universi- 
ties; med. the act of administering a re- 
medy.—Exhibitioner, eks-hi-bish'on-ér, n. 
In English universitics, one who has a 
pension or allowance granted for his main- 
tenance, — Exhibitive,t egz-hib’i-tiv, a. 
Serving for exhibition; representative.— 
Exhibitor, egz-hib'i-tér, n, One who ex- 
hibits. —Exhibitory, exz-hili-to-ri, a. Ex- 
pitos; showing; intended to exhibit or 
isplay. x 
Exhilarate, egz-hil'a-rát, v.t.—exhilarated, 
exhilarating. [L. exhilaro—ex, and hilaro, 
to make merry, from hilaris, merry, jo- 
vial.) To make cheerful or merry; to in- 
spire with hilarity; tomake glad or joyous; 
to inspirit; to gladden; to cheer. — Exhil- 
arant, egz-hiVa-rant, a. Exhilarating.— 
n. That which exhilarates.— a d 
egz-hil'a-rá-tinz, a. Such as to exhilarate 
or make che nr ExhllaraSingig, CHZ« 
hila-rä-ting-li, adv. In an exhilarating 


manner.— tion, ezz-hil'a-rá"shon, 


| 


| 


n. Theactof exhilarating; cheerfulness; 
enlivenment; gladness; gaiely. 

Exhort, egz-hort’, v.t. (L. exhortor—ex, and 
hortor, to encourage, to advise.] To incite 
by words or advice; to animate or urge 
arguments to laudable conduct or course 
of action; to advise, warn, or caution; to 
ndmonish,— v.i. To use Words or Aran, 
to incite to good deeds.—Exhortation, eks- 
hor-tà'shon, n. The act or pu of ex- 
horting; language intended. to incite and 
encourage; a persuasive discourse; a hom. 
ily; an admonition — Exhortative, Ex. 
hortatory, egz-hor'ta-tiv, egz-hor'ta-to-ri, 
a. Containing exhortation; tending to 
exhort; serving for exhortation. — Exhor. 
ter, egz-hortér, ». Uno who exhorta or 
encourages, 

Exhume, eke-hnm’, v.f.—cxhwmed, exhum- 
ing. (Fr. exhumer, to dig out of the ground 
— A. ex, out, and humus, earth, ground 
(akin kwmble).| Todig up after having been 
buried; to disinter.—Exhumation, eks-hü- 
mf&’shon, 1. The nct of exhuming. ` 

Exigence, Exigency, ek'si-Jens, ek'si-jen-sl, 
a. [Fr. exigencee, trom L. exigo, to drive 
out or forth, to demand, to exuct. Exact] 
The state of being urgent or pressing; ur- 
gent demand; urgency; a pressing neces 
sity; emergency. — Exigent, ek'si-jent, a. 
Pressing; requiring immediate aid or ac- 
tion.— Exigible, ek’si-ji-bl, a. That may 
be exacted; demandable; requirable. 

Exiguous, ck-sig’ü-us,a, (L.exiguus, scanty.) 
Small; slender; minute; diminutive.— 
Exiguity, ck-si-gü’i-ti, n. [L. exiguitat.] 
Smallness; slenderness, E 

Exile, eg’zil, n. [Fr. exil, banishment, 
exilé, an exiled person, from L. exsilium, 
banishment, exsul, a banished person—ez, 
out, and root of salio, to leap (whence 
salient, sally); Skr. sar, to go.] The state 
of being expelled from one’s native coun- 
try or place of residence by authority, and 
forbidden to return, cither for a limit 
time or for perpetuity; banishment, a re- 
moval to a foreign country for residence; 
n separation from one's country and fri 
by distress or neccssity; the person ban- 
ished or expelled from his country, or who 
leaves his country and resides in another. 
—v.t.—exiled, exiling. To banish; to causo 
to be an exile,—Exilement,f cg-zil'ment, 
n. Banishment.. 

Exist, eg-zist/, vi. [Fr. exister, from L. 
existo—ex, and sisto, to stand, as in assist, 
consist, &c. STATE, STAND.) To have ac- 
tual existence or being, whether in the 
form of matter or of spirit; to be; to live; 
to continue to have life or animation; to 
continue to be.—Existenco, eg-zis tens, n. 
The state of being or existing; continu- 
ance of being; that which exists; au en- 
tity. — Existent, eg-zis’ tent, a. EA 
existence; being —Existential, es-zis-ten- 
għal, a. Of or pertaining to, or consisting 
in existence. 

Exit, ek'sit, n. [L.,he gocs out, from Greg, 
to go out—cz, out, and eo, to go.) The dè- 
narture of a player from the stage when 
ie has performed his part; a direction in 
a play to mark the time of an Actors 
quitting the stage; any departure; the act 
of quitting the stage of action or of life; 
death; decease; away of departure; pas- 
sage out of a place, — Exount, ck'sé-unt. 
They go out: a common direction in plays, 
referring to more of the actors than one. 

Exodic, ek-sod'ik, a. [Exopvs.] Phy 
a term applied to certain nerves which 
conduct influences from the spinal mar- 
row outward to the body; motor, 

Exodus, ek'so-dus, n. (Gr. exodos—ez, and 
hodos, way.) Departure from a place; 
especially, the emigration of large les 
of people from one country to another; 
the second book of the Old Testamen 
which gives a history of the departure 
the Israclites from Egypt. 

Exogamy, ek-sog'a-mi, ». [Gr. exó, with- 
out, and gamos, marriage] A custom 
among certain savage tribes which pro- 
hibits a man from marrying nw 
his own tribe, and so leads the men to cap- 
ture their wives from among other 
—Exogamous, ek-sog’a-mus, a. Of or be- 
longing to exogamy; characterized by 


cxogamy. 
* 
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Exogen, ck’sö-jen, n. [Gr. ező, without, 
and root gen, to produce.] One of those 
plants forming a large primary class of 
the vegetable kingdom, so named because 
the growth of the stem takes place by a 
succession of rings of new wood exter- 
nally, or from the central pith outwards 
tothe barkorcircumference.—Exogenous, 
ck-soj'e-nus, «a Pertaining or belonging 
to the class Exogens. A 

Exon, ek'son, n. [O.Fr. exoind, oxcused, 
exempt] In England the name given to 
four officers of the ycomen of the royal 
body-guurd. 

Exonerate, cg-zon’er-üt. v.t. — exonerated, 
exonerating. (L. exonero, croncrulum—ex, 
priv., and onus, oneris, a load (whence also 
onerous)] To relieve of a charge or of 

lame; to clear of something that lies 
upon the character as an imputation; to 

scharge of responsibility, obligation, 
duty, or liability. — Exoneration, eg-zon'- 
ér-h’shon, n. The nct of exoncrating. — 
Exonerativo, ez-zon'ér-8-tiv, a. Freeing 
from a burden or obligation 

Exorable, ck’so-ra-bl, a. IL exorabilia, 
from ez, and oro, to pray.) That may be 
moved or persuaded by entreaty. 

Exorbitance, Exorbitancy, ex-zorbi-tans, 
eg-zorbi-tan-si,n. [ L.L. exorbitantia, from 
exorbito, to go out of the track — L. ex, 
out, nnd orbita, a rut made by a wheel, 
from orbis, a circle. Onn.] A going be- 
yond rule or ordinary limits; excess; ex- 
travagance (exo úitance of demands, of 
prices). — Exorbitant, c;-zor'bi-tant, a. 
Going beyond the established limits of 
right or propriety; excessive; extravagant; 
enormous. —Exorbitantly, eg-zor’bi-tant- 
li, adv. In an exorbitant manner. 

Exorcise, ek'sor-siz, v.t.—exorcised, exorcis- 
ing. (Fr. exorciser, from Gr. exorkizó—ez, 
intens., nud horkızo, to bind by oath, from 
horkos, an oath.] To expel or cast out by 
conjurations, prayers, and ceremonies; to 
purify from unclean spirits by adjurations 
and ceremonies; to deliver from the intlu- 
ence or prescuce of malignant spirits or 
demons. — Exorciser, Exorcist, ck’sor-si- 
zer, ek'sor-sist, n. One who exorcises.— 
Exorcism, ck’sor-sizm, n. The act of cx- 
orcising; a prayer or charm used to expel 
evil spirits, 
xordium, eg-zor’di-um, n. Il, from exor- 
dior, to begin a web, to Jay the warp—ex, 
and ordior, to begin a web, to begin.) The 
beginning of anything; specifically, the 
introductory part of a discourse, which 

repares the audience for the main sub- 
ect.—Exordial, eg-zor'di-ul, a. Pertain- 
ing to an exordium; introductory; initial. 

Exorhiza, ek-sú-ri'za, n. [Gr, exö, outside, 
and rhiza, a root.] The rootlet of an ex- 
ogenous plant. — Exorhizal, Exorhizous, 
ek-sö-ri’zul, ek-so-ri'zus, a. Bot. a term 
applicd to exogenous roots because they 
push out directly in a tapering manner, 
and do not come out in the form of nu- 
merous rooticts through sheaths, as in 
monocotyledons. 

Exoskeleton, ek’sd-skel-t-ton, n. [Gr. exd, 
without, and skeleton.) Theexternal skele- 
ton; all those structures which are pro- 
duced by the hardening of the integument, 
as the shells of the crustacen, the scales 
and plates of fishes and reptiles; dermo- 
skeleton. 

Exosmoze, Exosmosis, ck’sos-mis, ck-s0s- 
ect sis, n. [Gr. exd, outside, and daag, 
mpulsion, from 6thed, to thrust, to push.] 

16 passage of gases or liquids through 
membra A >, 
San nes or porous media, from within 

u MG the reverse process being called 
€ndosmose, — Exosmotic, ek-sos-mot'ik, a. 

„„ertaining or relating to exosmose. 

a mouth |. s0s-tüm, n, [Gr. ex, and stoma, 
1 ot. the aperture through the 


sun ee eument, of an ovule. 


"exer. Exólerikos, external, from 
to be impar 626, without.] Suitable 


pablo of — di pr 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; 







compre- 


j, job; 


hended; public: opposed to esoteric or 
secret. — Exoterically, ck-sö-ter’i-kul-li, 
adv. In an exoteric manner, — Exoterl- 
cism, ek-sö-ter’i-sizm, m. Exoteric doc- 
trines or principles, or the profession or 
teachinz of such. 

Exothecium, ek-so-the'shi-um, n. [Gr. exd, 
outside, and thckd, a case.) Bot. the coat 
of an anther, 

Exotic, Exotical, cg-zot'ik, eg-zot'i-kal, a. 
[Gr. exótikos, from exó, outward.] Intro- 
duced from a foreign country; not native; 
foreign; extrancous.—Exotic, n. Anything 
of foreign origin, as a plant, tree, word, 
practice, introduced from a foreign coun- 
try.—Exoticizm,ez-zot'1-sizm,n. "l'hestate 
of being exotic; anything exotic, as a for- 
eign word or idiom. 

Expand, eks-pand’, pt Da, expando—ex, 
and pando, to epread out, to extend, to 
open (seen also in pace, pasa, &c.).] To 
spread out so as to give greater extent to; 
to open out; to cause the particles or 
parts of to spread or stand apart, thus 1n- 
creasing the bulk; to dilate; to enlarge 
in bulk; to distend; to widen or extend.— 
v.i. To become opened, spread apart, dila- 
ted, distended, or enlarged. — Expanse, 
eks-pans', 1. [L. expansum.] A widely ex- 
panded surface or space; a wide extent of 
Epace.—Ezpansible, eks-pan’si-bl, a. Ca- 
pablo of being expanded, extended, dilated, 
or diffused. —Ezpanaibility,eks-pan'si-bil"- 
i-ti,n. The capacity of being expanded.— 
Expansibly, cks-pan'si-bli, edv. In an ex- 
pansible manner.—Expanaile, cks-pan’sil, 
a. Capable of expanding or of being di- 
lated.—Expansion, eks-pan'shon, 1. The 
act of expanding or spreading out; the state 
of being expanded; the increase of bulk 
which a body undergoes by the recession of 
its particles from one another so that it oc- 
cupies a greater space, its weight remain- 
ing still the same; enlargement; dilatation; 
distention; an expanse or extended sur- 
face; extension.—Expansive,cks-pan’siv,a. 
Having the power of expanding or dilat- 
ing; havingthecapacity of being expanded; 
embracing a large number of objects; wido- 
extending. — Expansively, cks-pan’siv-li, 
adv. In an expansive manner.— Expan- 
siveness, eks-pan'siv-nes, at. 

Ex-parte, eks-piir'te, a. [1.] Proceeding 
only from one part or side of à matter in 

uestion; one-sided; partials law, made or 
ope by or on behalf of one party in à 
suit. 

Expatiate, BER DUE v.i.— expatiated, 
expatiating. IL. exspatior, exspatiatus— 

ex, and spatior, to walk about, from spit- 

tium, space. Srace] To move at large; 
to rove without prescribed limits; to en- 
large in discourse or writing; to be copious 
in argument or discussion, —Expatiation, 
cks-pü'shi-a"shon, n. Act of expatiating. 

—Expatiator, eks-pA'shi-à-tér, n. One who 

expatiates.—Expatiatory, cks-pü'shi-a-to- 

ria. Expatiating; amplificatory. . 

Expatriate, eks-pätri-ät, v.t.—expatriated, 

expatriating. [L. ex, out, and patria, one’s 

fatherland, from patrius, fatherly, from 
pater, a father.) To banish from one's 
native country; to exile: often refl.—Ex- 
patriation, cks-p&tri-A”shon, n. The act 
of banishing or state of being banished; 
joeni ezian T rapere 
xpect, cks-pekt’, v.t. [L. exspecto. . 
tatum — ex, and specto, to behold, from 
specio, to look. Srecızs.) To wait for}; 
to await!; to look forward to in the fu- 
ture; to look for to happen; to entertain 
at least a slight belief in tho happen- 
ing of; to anticipate; to reckon or count 
upon.—Expectance, Expectancy, eks-pek'- 
tans, cks-pek’tan-si, x. The act or state 
of expecting; expectation; something on 
which expectations or hopes are founded; 
the object of expectation or hope. — Ex- 
ectant, eks-pek’tant, a. Expecting; 
looking for.—n. One who wails in expecta- 
tion; one held in dependence by his belief 
or hope of receiving some go0d.—Expecta- 
tion, eks-pek-tü'shon, n. The act of vr: 
pecting or looking forward to an event as 
about to happen; the state of being ex- 
pected or awaited; prospect of future pos- 
sessions, wealth, or other good fortune; 
wealth in prospect: in this sense usually 


i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 






















































au, then; th, thin; 


in the plural; the value of anything de- 
pending on the happening of some un- 
certain event; prospect of reaching a cer- 
tain age.—Expectative, eks-pek'ta-tiv, a. 
Giving rise to expectation ; anticipatory. 
—Expectedly, eks-pek'ted-li, adv. In an 
expected manner.—Expectingly, eks-pek- 
ting-li, adv. 1n an expecting manner. 
Expectorate, eks-pek'tó-rit, v.t. — expecto- 
rated, expectorating. (lh. expectoro, expee- 
toratum—ex, and pectus pectorinthe esse 
(whence pectoral).] To eject from the 
trachea or lungs, to discharge, as phlegm or 
other matter, by coughing. hawkines and 
spitting; to spit out.—v.i, To eject matter 
by coughing and spitting: to spit. — Ex- 
pectorant, Expectorative, eks-pe rant, 
eks-pek'tö-ri-tiv, a. Having the quality 
of promoting discharges from the mucous 
membrane of the lungs or trachea.—n. A 
medicine which promotes such discharges, 
—Expectoration, cks-pek’tö-rä”shon, m. 
The act of expectorating; the matter ex- 


—— 


xpediency, Expedience, cks-pt‘di-en-si, 
cks-p@di-ens, n. [L. expediens, pp. of ep, 
pedro, to set free. EXPEDITE.) Propriety 
under the particular circumstances of a 
case; ndvisability, all things being duly 
considered or taken into account; the seek- 
ing of immediate or selfish gain or advan- 
tage at the expense of genuine principle; 
time-servingness.— Expedient, eks-pú'di- 
ent, a. Tending to promote the object 
proposed; proper under the circumstances; 
conducive or tending to selfish ends, —n, 
That which serves to promote or advance; 
any means which may be employed to ac- 
complish an end; means devised or em- 
ployed in an exigency; shift; contrivance; 
resort; plan; device. 

Expedite, cks'pe-dit, v.t. — expedited, expe- 
diting. L expedio, expeditum, to free one 
caught by the feet in a snare—ez, out, and 
pea, pedis, the foot, seen also in —— 
pedestal, pedestrian, despatch, &c.) To free 
from impediments; to accelerate or faci- 
litate the motion or progress of; to render 
quicker or easier in progress.—da, Clear of 
impediments; casy; expeditious, — 
ditely, eks'pé-dit-lt, adv. In an ex te 
manner. — Expedition, eks-pe-dish'on, n. 
Promptness in nction from being free from 
encumbrance; speed; quickness; despatch; 
the march of an army or the voyage of a 
fleet to adistant place for hostile purposes; 
any important journey or voyage made by 
an organized body of men for some valu- 

able end; such a body of men, together 

with their equipments, Ae, — Expedition- 
ary, eks-p?-dish'on-a-ri, d. Pertaining to 
or composing an expedition.—Expeditious, 
eks-peé-dish'us, a. Performed with expedi- 
tion or celerity; — hasty; speedy; 
nimble; active; swilt; acting with celerity, 

—Expeditfously, cks-pé-dish’us-li, adv. 
an expeditious manner. — ; 
ness, eks-pe-dish’us-nes,2. The quality of 
being expeditious. 

Expel, cks-pel’, v.t.—expelled, expelling. [L. 
expello—ex, out, and pello, to drive, as in 
tmpel, repel, compel TA] To drive or force 
out from any inclosed place, or from that 
within which anything is contained or 
situated; to cast or thrust out; to banish; 
to exclude; to drive out, as from any 
society or institution. — llable, exs- . 
pel'a-bl, a. That may be expelled or driven 
E — — — n. One who or 

that which expels. 

Expend, — v.t. [L. erpendo— ez, 
out, and pendo, to weigh out, to pay. Tho 
same word takes another form ] 
To lay out in paying, purchasing; . to 

nd; to 


disburse; to spe ver ordistribute 
either in payment or in donations; to use, 


ploy, consume (time, labour, material). 
* —— eks-pen'di-tür, n. The act 
of expending or laying out; disbursement; 
that which is expended; expense,— Ex- 
pense, cks-pens’, n. . expens 
expensus, pp. of expendo.] A laying out or 
expending; | which is des 
ut, or consumed ; es money CX- 
= ed; cost; charge; cost, with the iden 
of loss, damage, or discredit (he did this 
at the expense of his c ter), —Expen- 


w, wig; wh,whig; zh, azure, 


Nou te 
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so; costly; dear; extravagant; lavish. | of dying.—Expiry, eks'piri, n. Expira- | äceil or act of note; a heroic act; a decd of 
PE: , eks-pen'siv-li, adv. In an | tion; termination. * renown; anotable feat; a great or noble 
expensive DUKE ARTE cks- | Expiscate, cks-pis’kit, ni D, expiscor, | achievement.—v.t.t  [Fr. exploiter.) 
pen'siv-nes, n. The quality of being cx- | expiscatus — cx, out, and piscor, to fish, | make use of; to cultivate; to work up; to 
—— rom piscis, a Bsh.] To fish out; to dis- | utilize.—Exploitation, eks-ploi-tW'shon, n 
ence, eks-pöri-ens, n. [Fr. expéri- | cover by artful means or by strict exami- | [Fr.] The act or process of exploiting or 
ence, L. experientia, from experior, to try, | nations.—Expiscation, eks-pis-kà'shon, n employing successfully; utilization; the 
to prove —ez, and a root per, to try, to | The act of expiscating; the act of getting | successful application of — on any 
ass through, same as in E. ferry, &c.] | at the truth of any matter by strict in- | object, as in the cultivation of land, the 
ersonal trial, proof, or test; frequent uiry and examination. — Expiscatory, | working of mines, Ae, 
trial; continued and varied observation; | eks-pis’ka-to-ri, a. Calculated to expis- | Explore, cks-plor’, v.t.-explored, exploring, 
the knowledge gained by trial, or repeat- | cate. [L. exploro, to cry aloud, to explo 
ed trials, Gr Observations practical wisdom | Explain, eks-plin’, v.t. [L. explano—ex, | out, and ploro, to bewail, as in cats 
taught by the changes and trials of life.— | and plano, to make plain, from planus, | To travel or range over with the view 
v.t.—ezperienced, experiencing. To make | level, plain. , Prans) To make plain, | making discovery, especially geographical 
practical acquaintance with; to try, or | manifest, or intelligible; to clear of ob- | discovery; to search by any means; to 
prove, by use, by suffering, or by enjoy- | scurity; to make clear or evident; to ex- | scrutinize; to inquire into with care; to 
ment; to have happen to or L^fall.—Ex- | pound; to give or show the meaning or | examine closely with a view to discover 
erienced, eks-pé'ri-enst, p. anda.* Taught | reason of. — v.i. To give explanations,— | truth.—Explorable, cks-plö a-b a. Cs 
r experience; skilful or wise by means Explainable, eks-plWna-bl, a. Capable of | pable of being explored. — Exploration, 
ol trials, use, or observation —Experien- | being explained.—Explainer, cks-plä’ner, | eks-plo-rü'shon, n. The act of explorinz; 
tial, eks-pé'ri-en"shal, a. Relating to ex- | n., One who explains.—Explanation, cks- | close search; strict or careful examinz- 
perience: derived from or based on experi- | pla-nà'shon, n. [L. explanatio.) The act | tion.—Explorative, Exploratory, cks-pld- 
ence, trial, or observation; empirical.—Ex- | of explaining; a making clear or under- | ru-tiv, cks-plöra-to-ri,a. Serving or tend. 
n ‚eks-p@ri-en”shal-izm,n. The | stood; exposition; interpretation; the| ing to explore; searching; examining— 
octrine that all our knowledge or ideas | clearing up of matters between partics | Explorator, eks’plö-rä-ter, n. One who 
nre derived from the experience of our- | whohave beenat variance.—Explanatory, | explores.—Explorer, cks-plö’rer, n. One 
selves or others. and that none of them | eks-plan'a-to-ri, a. Serving to explain; | who explores.—Exploring. eks-plö ring, p 
are intuitive.—Experientialist, eks-p&'ri- | containing explanation, and a Employed in or designed for ex- 
en”shal-ist,n. One who holds the doctrine | Expletive, eks’ple-tiv, a.  [Fr. explétif, Ba perp ny x E 
of experientialism. from L. expleo, expletum, to fill full—ex, xplosion, Under EXPLODE. 
Experiment, eks-peri-ment, n. D, erpe- | intens., and plea, to fill (as in complete, | Exponent, cks-po'nent, n. [L. exponent, 
rimentum, from erperior. EXPERIENCE.) | &c.).] Addedtofillavacancy; superfluous: | exponentis, ppr. of expono, to expose or 
An act or operation designed to discover | said of words.—n. A word or syllable in- | set forth —er, out, and pono to place] 
some unknown truth, principle, or effect, | serted to fill a vacancy; an oath ora need- | Ono who expounds or explains an rthing; 
or to establish it when discovered; a trial. | less interjection. — Expletively, eks'ple- | one who stands forth to explain the prin- 
—v.i. To make trial; to make an experi- | tiv-li, adv. In the manner of an exple- | ciples or doctrines of a party; alg. a 
ment. — Experimental, eks-per'i-men"tal tive,—Expletory, eks'ple-to-ri a. Exple-| number placed above a quantity at the 
a. Pertaining to, derived from, founded 












































tive. right hand to denote to what power the 
on, or known by experiment; "pen to or | Explicate, eks'pli-kñt, v t.—explicated, ex- uantity must be understood to be raised: 
skilled in cA ment.—Experimentalise, | plicating. |L. explico, explicatum, to un- | thus a= denotes a raised to the £ 
rimentalize, eks-peri-men"tal-iz, v.i. | fold—ex, priv., and plico, to fold, as in | power. — Exponential, eks-po-nen'shal, a. 
To make experiments.—Experimentalist, | complicate, implicate, apply Ze, Pry.]| Of or pertaining to an exponent or expo- 
eks-peri-men"tal-ist, v. One who makes | To unfold the meaning or sense of; to ex- | nents. i 
experiments.— Experimentally, eks-peri- pisin; to interpret.—Explicable, eks'pli- | Export, eks-pört’, v.t. [Fr. exporter, from 
men"tal-li, adv. In an experimental man- a-bl, a. Capable of being explicated or | L. exporto—ez, out, and porto, to ‚to 
ner; by experiment. — erimentation, | explained.—Explication, eks-pli-kü'shon, | carry, as in import, report, support, sport.) 
eks-peri-men-tä”shon,n. Theactorprac-| m. he act of explicating or explaining; | Tosend for sale or consumption in foreign 
tice of making experiments.—Experimen- | explanation. — Explicative, Explicatory, | countries; to send or furnish for convey- 
ter, Experimentist, eks-peri-men-tér,eks- | eks'pli-ka-tiv, eks pli-ka-to-ri, a, Servin ance to distant places, either by wateror - 
peri-men-tist,n. One who makes experi- | to unfold or explain.—Explicator, eks pif. land.—n. (cks'port). The act of exporting; 
ments. . - kü-tér, n. One who explains. exportation; the gross quantity of od 
Expert, eks-pert”, a. [L. expertus, having | Explicit, eks-plisit, a. [L. explicitus, dis- | exported; that which is exported; a com- 
made trial, experienced, from experior, to | entangled, from explico, explicitum, to un- | modity that is exported. — Exportable, 
try. Exrrnirwcr.] Experienced; taught | fold, to disentangle. Exrricare.] Not | eks-porta-bl,a. Capable of being export- 
by use or practice; skilful; dexterous; | im lied only, but distinctly stated; plain | ed.—Exportation, eks-pör-ta’shon,n. The 
roit; having a facility of operation or | in language; open to the understanding; | act of exporting; the act of conveying or 
performance from practice.—n. A skilful | clear; not obscure or ambiguous; open; | sending abroad commodities in the course 
or practised person; a scientific or profes- | unreserved; outspoken.—Explicitly, eks- | of commerce, — Exporter, eks-por'tér, n. 
sional witness who gives evidence on mat- | plisit-li, adv. In an explicit manner; ex- | One who exports; the person who ships 
ters connected with his profession. — Ex- | pressly; plainly.—Explicitness, eks-plis'it- | goods, commodities, or merchandise to a 
pertly, EAT adv. In an expert | nes.n. The quality of being explicit. foreign country. 
xp Explode, eke pi: v.i.—exploded, explod- — eks-poz', v.t. [Fr. exporer—prefix 


manner. — ertness, cks-pért’nes, a. 
The Quality of being expert. ing. [L. explodo, to hoot off the stage, to | ex, and poser, to set, to place. Pose; also 


Expiate, eks'pi-üt, v.t.—expicted, expiat- | cast out, reject—ex, and plaudo, to clap, | Comrose, DEPOSE, en] o set out or leave 
ing. ré expio, expiatum, to make satis- as in applaud, plawdit, &c.] To burst | ina place unprotected and uncared for; to 
fuction—ex, out, an o, to appease, to | with a loud report; to burst and expand | abandon; to make bare; to uncover; to dis- 


with force and noise; to detonate; to burst | close; to put forward or place in n position 
intoactivity orintoa passion.--v.t.Tocause | to be seen; to exhibit; to set out to view; 
to explode or burst with a loud report; to | to lay open to examination; to subject or 
drive from notice or practice and bring | place in the way of something to be 
into disrepute; to cause to be no longer | avoided (this exposed him to danger); to 
ractised, held, or believed in (generally | put in danger; to hold up to censure by 
n pp.: an exploded custom or theory).— | disclosing the faults of; to show the folly 
Explodent, eks-plödent, n. Philol. same | or ignorance of. — Exposé, cks-po-zA, m. 
us explosive. — loder, eks-plöder, n. | [Fr.] Exposure; the exposure of some- 
One who or that which explodes.— lo- | thing which it was desirable to keep con- 
sion, eks-pló/zhon, n. [L.explosio.] The | cealed.—Exposed, eks-pozd', p. and a. Put 
act of exploding: a bursting or sudden ex- | in danger; unprotected; liable; subject; 
pansion of any elastic fluid with forceand | open to the wind or the cold; unsheltered. 
a loud report; a sudden and loud discharge | —Exposedness, eks-po'zed-nes, m. A state 
caused by the application of fire, as of | of being exposed.— oser, cks-po'zér, n. 


L. 
Ea JT the out; to expel from 
Bela ores I gunpowder or an inflammable gas; fig. a | One who exposes. — position; cks. 


iration: o to inspire; to emit in | violent outburst of feeling, as of rage, | zish'on, n. [Fr. exposit 
AREE cles; to exh e.—v.i. To emit | generally accompanied by excited lan- | A laying open; a vetting out to public 
guage or by violent actions.—Explosive, | view; explanntion; interpretation; a lay- 


eks-plo'siv, a. Causing explosion; readily | ing open the sense or meaning; an Cx- 
exploding; philol. mute, forming a com- | hibition or show, — Expositor, eks-pori- 
plete vocal stop: said of certain conson- | tér,n. One who expounds or explains; an 
ants,—n. Anything liable or with a ten- | interpreter.—Expository, cks-poz i-to-ri.a. 
dency to explode, as gunpowder, dyna- | Serving to explains tending to illustrate. 
mite, &c.; philol. a mute or non-continu- | —Exposure, eks-pozhür, n. The act of ex- 
ous consonant, as k, t, b. — Explosively, | posing; abandonment; ine state of being 
eks-plu'siv-li, adv. In an explosive man- Goar) openness to view; 0 CES Or 
ner. : liability to danger, inconvenience, zi 
Exp eks-ploit^, n. [Fr. exploit, O.Fr. positio in regard to tho free access 
—— , from L. explico, explicatum, expli- | light, air, &c. 

um, to unfold, finish. ExrLicATE.] A | Ex-post-facto, cks-post-fak'to, a. (L.] Law, 


&ct of breathing out, or forcing the 
alr from the jungs; emission of breath; 
exhalation; close, end, conclusion, or ter- 
mination; expiry.—Expiratory, eks-pi'ra- 
to-ri, a. ning to the emission or 
expiration of breath.—Expiring, eks-pi’- 
tine feng breathing the fat breath dy. 

. e P > 
ing; pertaining to or uttered at the time 
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done after another thing; after the deed is 
done; retrospective. 

Expostulate, cks-pos’tü-lät, v.i. — expoatu- 
lated, expostulating. (lu. expostulo, expos- 
tulatum, to demand vehemently, to find 
fault —ex, and postulo, to demand, from 

co, toask urgently, to beg. PosruLATLE.] 
o reason earnestly with a person on some 
impropricty of his conduct; to remon- 
strate,—v.t. To reason about; to discuss. 
[Shak.] — Expostulation, eks-pos'tn-la"- 
shon, n. The act of expostulating; the act 
of pressing on n person reasons or argu- 
ments against the impropriety of his con- 
duct; an address containing oxpostulation, 
—Expostulator, cks-posttü-lä-ter, n. Une 
who expostulates. — Expostulatory, cks- 
xos'tü-la-to-ri, a. Consisting of or contain- 
ng expostulation. 

Exposure, Under Exrose. 

Expound, eks-pound', v.t. [O.Fr. expondre, 
from L. exponere, to set forth, to explain 
ex, out, and pono, to placo. Compound is 
similarly formed.) To explain; to lay open 
the meaning of; to clear of obscurity; to 
interpret. — Expounder, eks-poun'dér, n. 
One who expounds, 

Express, cks-pres’, v.t. [O.Fr. expresser; la. 
exprimo, expressum—ex, out, and premo, 


to press, Press. ] To press or squceze out; | 


to force out by pressure; to give utterance 
to or declaro by words; to represent in 
words; to intimate; to indicate; to make 
known; to tell; to represent; to exhibit; 
to denote; refl. to speak what one has got 
to — —a. Given in direct terms; not 
implied or left to inference; clearly ex- 
ressed; not ambiguous; plain; explicit; 
ntended or sent for a particular purpose 
or on a particular errand; travelling with 
special speed (an express train), —n. A mes- 
Eenger sent with haste on a particular 
errand or occasion; any regular provision 
made for the speedy transmission of mes- 
gages; any vehicle or other conveyance 
rent on a special message; a railway train 
which travels at a specially high rate of 
peu: the message sent by an express.— 
ressed, cks-prest’, p. anda. Squeezed 

or forced out, as juice or liquor; uttered in 
words; set down in writing (well expressed 
sentiments).—Expressible, cks-pres'i-bl, a, 
Capable of being expressed, —Expression, 
cks-presh'on, n. The act of expressing or 
SEN out by pressure, as juices and oils 
from plants; the act of uttering, declaring, 
or representing ; utterance; declaration ; 
power of expressing one's thoughts, feel- 
ings, ideas, &c.; something uttered; a 
phrase or mode of speech; the peculiar 
manner of utterance suited to the subject 
and sentiment; cast of countenance, as in- 
dicative of character, play of features, as 
Expressive of feeling or any emotion; the 
natural and lively representation of any 
state or condition, as ina picture by the 
ose of the figure, the conformation of the 
eatures, &c.; the power or cun in a 
picture or other work of art of suggesting 
an idea; mus, the tone, grace, or moduln- 
tion of voice or sound suited to any parti- 
cular subject; alg. any algebraic quantity, 
simple or compound, as 3a, Via+b, &c.— 
Expressional, cks-presh’on-al, a. Of or per- 
taining to expression. — Expressionless, 
eks-presh'on-les, a. Destitute of expression. 
—Expressive, cks-pres'iv,a. Serving toex- 
press, utter, or represent (words expressive 
of gratitude); full of expression; vividly 
representing the meaning or feeling in- 
tended to be conveyed; emphatical.—Ex- 
pressively, oks-presiv-li, adv. In an ex- 
E manner. — Expressiveness, cks- 
EO "n. The quality of being ex- 
ve.—Expresaly, eks-pres'li, adv. In 


aU manner; of set purpose; in 


A SM Ems 5 plainly.—Expressness, eks- 
Expropriate 


from, 
FER, PROPRIETY, 


property of.—Expropriation, eks- 
Ded &"shon, n. The act of, expropriat. 
a property wh liven essing the owner o 
his proprietary 17,07 toa great extent of 
Expulsion, ls ene 


cks-pul'shon, m. [L. expulsio, a 
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Exsiccate, ck-sik'küt, v.£ —exsiccated, ex- 

















Exstipulate, eks-tip/ü-lat, a. Bot. having 
Extant, cks'tant, a. 
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driving out, from expello, to expel.] The 
act of driving out or expelling; a driving 
away by violence; the state of being ex- 
pelled, driven out, or away. — Expulsive, 
eks-pul'siv, a. Having the power of ex- 
selling. 

xpunge, cks-punj’, v.t.—expunged, expung- 
ing. [L.expungo, to prick out, to cross or 
blot out — ez, out, and pungo, to prick. 
Porxr.] To blot out, as witha pen to rub 
out; to efface; to erase; to obliterate; to 
wipe out or destroy; to annihilate. 

Expurgate, mi v.t. — expurgated, 
expurgating. [L. expurgo. expurgatum— 
ex, and purgo, to purge. Punor, Pure.) 
To purify from anything noxious, offen- 
sive, or erroncous; to purge; to cleanse; to 
strike obscene, coarse, or offensive passages 
out of (a book). —Expurgation, eks-pér-gàá'- 
shon, n. The act of expurgating, purging,® 
or cleansing; purification, — Expurgator, 
eks-pér'gáü-tér, n. One who expurgates.— 
Expurgatory, eks-pér/ga-to-ri, a. Cleans- 
ing; purifying; serving to expurgate. | 

Exquisite, ckskwi-zit, a. [L. exquisitus, 
carefully sought out, exquisite, from ez- 
quiro, exquisitum—ex, out, and quaro, to 
seek, whence question, quest, query, T Of 
great excellence or fineness; choice; select; 
consummate; perfect; of keen or delicate 
perception; keen; nice; refined; delicate; 
pleasurable or painful in the highest de- 
gree; extreme.—n. One excessively nice in 
his dress; n AE a swell; a fop; a cox- 
comb, —Exquisitely, cks’kwi-zit-li, adv. In 
an exquisite manner, —Exquisiteness, cks'- 
kwi-zit-nes, n. 

Exsangueous, Exsanguinous, Exsanguin- 
eous, cks-sang’gwö-us, eks-sang'gwi-nus, 
eks-sang-gwin’e-us, «t. [L. exsanguis—ex 
priv. nnd sangwis, blood.] Destitute ol 

lood, or rather of red blood, as an animal. 
—Exsanguinity, eks-sang-gwin'i-ti,n. Des- 
titution of blood. 

Exsert, Exserted, ck-sért', ck-sérted, a. [L. 
exsertus, from exsero, to stretch out or 
forth. ExrEnr] Standing out; projected 
beyond some other part. — Exsertile, ck- 
sértil, a. Capable of being protruded. 


siccating. [L. exsicco, exsiccatum, to dry 
up—ex, intens., and sicco, to dry.] To ex- 
haust of moisture; to dry up completely. 
—Exsiccant, ck-sik'kant, a. Having tho 
quality of drying.—n. A drug having dry- 
ing properties, — Exsiccation, ek-sik-ká"- 
shon, n. The act or operation of exsiccat- 
ing or drying; dryness.—Exslccative, ek- 
sik’ka-tiv, a. Tending to make dry; hav- 
ing the power of drying.—Exsiccator, ek- 
sik’ kii-tér, n. An apparatus or contriv- 
ance for drying moist substances. 


no stipules, 

e [L. extans, exatans 
extantis, exstantis, ppr. of exsto, to stand 
out—ex, out, and sto, to stand. Strate.) 
Still existing; 1n being; now subsisting ; 
not destroyed or lost. 

Extasy. Extatic, eks'ta-si, cks-tat‘ik. Ecs- 
TASY, Ecstatic 

Extemporancous, Extemporary, cks-tem’- 
po-ri’nt-us, eks-tem'po-ra-ri, a. [L. ex- 
temporaneus—ex, priv., and tempus, tem- 
poris, time.] Performed, uttered, or made 
at the time without previous thought or 
study; unpremeditated ; off-hand, — Ex- 
temporaneously, Extemporarily,cks-tem’- 
pö-rA”’n@-us-li, eks-tem'po-ra-ri- .adv. In 
an extemporaneous manner. — Extempo- 
raneousness, eks-tem’ pö-rä” né-us-ncs, n. 
The quality of being extemporancous — 
Extempore, eks-tem'po-r0, adv. [L. phrase 
ex tempore, same meaning.] Wi hout pre- 
vious thouzht, study. or meditation; with- 
out preparation.—4. Extemporary; extem- 
poraneous,—Extemporization, eks-tem'po- 
ri-zi"shon, n. Tho act of extemporizing. 
—Extemporize, eks-Lem'po-riz, v.i.—extem- 
porized, extemporizing. To speak without 
previous thought, study, or preparation; 
to discourse without notes or written com- 
position. — v.t. To make without forc- 
thought; to provide for the occasion; to 
prepare in great haste with the means 
within one's reach (to exlemportze a speech 
or a dinner).—Extemporizer, cks-tem’po- 

ri-zer,n. One who extemporizes. 












































EXTERNAL 


Extend, cks-tend’, v.t. [L. extendo, to stretch 
out—ez, out, and ndo, to stretch (as in 
contend, pretend, tend); same root as L. 
tenuis, thin, tenax, tenacious, E. thin.) To 
stretch in any direction; to carry forward 
or continue in length, as a line; to spread 
in breadth; to expand or dilate in size; to 
hold out or reach forth; to expand; to en- 
large; to widen; to diffuse; to continue; to 
prolong; to communicate, w, or im- 
part.—v.i. To stretch; to reach; to be con- 
tinued in length or ‘breadth ; to become 
larger or more comprehensive. — Exten- 
dedly, eks-ten’ded-li, adv. In an extended 
manner. — Extender, eks-ten'dér, n. He 

who or that which extends or stretches,— 

Extendible, cks-ten'di-bl, a. Capable of 

being extended. — Extensibility, eks-ten'- 

si-bil'¡-ti, n. The quality of being exten- 
sible.—Extensible, Extensile, cks-ten'si-bl, 
eks-ten'sil, a. Capable of bein extended. 

—Extension, eks-ten'shon, n. The act of 

extending; the state of being extended; en- 

largement; expansion; prolongation; that 
property of any body by which it occupies 

a portion of space, being one of the pro- 

perties of matter; logie the extent of the 

— ofa general term, that is, the 

objects collectively which are included 

under it; compass. — nsive, eks-ten*- 
giv, d. Having great or considerable ex- 
tent; wide; large; embracing a wide area 
ora great number of objects; diffusive.— 

Extensively, eks-ten'siv-li, adv. In an ex- 

tensive manner.—Extensiveness, cks-ten’- 
siv-nes, n. The state or quality of being 
extensive. —Extenszor, cks-ten'sér,n. Anat. 
a muscle which serves to extend or 
straighten any part of the body, as an arm 
cra finger: opposed toJlexor.—Extent, eks- 
tent”,n. (L.L. extentus, a — out; 
L. extentus, extended.] Brace or degree 
to which a thing is extended; extension; 
length; compass; bulk; size. 

Extenuate, cks-ten’n-ät, v.t. —extenuated, 
extenuating. [L. extenuo, extenuatum, to 
make thin or small, to lessen—ex, an 
tenuis, thin, fine (whence tenuily); same 
root as E. thin.) To lessen or dim nish; to 
weaken the import or force of; to palliate; 
to mitigate. — Extenuation, eks-ten'0-4”- 
shon, n. The act of extenuating; palli- 
ation; mitigation, as opposed to aggrava- 
tion.—Extenuator, eks-ten'n-a-tér, n. Ono 
who extenuates.—Extenuatory, € ten'ü- 
a-to-ri, a. Tending to extenuate. 


Exterior, cks-tú'ri-ér, a. 


L compar of 
exter or exterus, on the outside, outward, 
— ez, pan of; akin te — 
estrange, strange.] External; outer; ou 
ward; bounding or limiting outwardly; 
situated beyond the limits of; on the out- 
side; not arising or coming dran within.— 
n. The outer surface; the outside; tho 
external ferwuren —Exteriority, eks-te'ri- 


or"i-ti,n. "l'hestate or quality of being ex- 
terior; externality.—Exteriorly, cks-te'ri- 
ér-li, adv. in an exterior manner; out- 


wardly; externally. ` 

Exterminate, cks-ter’mi-nit, v.t.—extermt- 

nated, exterminating. [L. extermino, exter- 

minatum, to remove—ex, and fermino, to 
terminate, from terminus, a limit. Tenm.] 

To destroy utterly: to extirpate; to root 

out; to eradicate.—Exterminable, eks-tér'- 

mi-na-bl, a. Capable of being extermina- 

ted.—Extermination, eks-tér/mi-naá"shon, 
n Theact of exterminating; destruction; 
eradication; extirpation.— tor, 
eks-ter'mi-nä-ter,n. One who orthat which 
exterminates. — Exterminar eks-tér’- 
mi-na-to-ri, a. Serving or ten ing to cx- 
terminate. 

External, eke-tér/nal, a. [L. externue, from 
exter, on the outside. Exreri0r.] On the 
outside: opposite to infernal; on the ex- 
terior, su cial; visible; apparent; exist- 
ine or situated outside; not being or 
arising within; outside of ourselves; relat- 
ing to or connected with foreign nations; 
foreign.—n. An outward part; something 
pertaining to theexterior; an outward rite 
or ceremony.--Externality eks-tér-nal'i-ti, 
n. The state of being external; separation 
from the perceiving mind; exteriority.— 
Externalize, eks-tér'nal-iz, v.t. To em 
in an outward form; to give sha 
form to. — Externally, cks-tér’nal- 


wh, whig; 


adv. 


zh, asure. 


— 
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Outwardly; on the outside; apparently; | from a substance by heat, distillation, or 


ext : a chemical process, as an essence, a. tinc- 
Exterritorial, eks-teri-tó"ri-al, a. [Prefix | ture, and the like.—Extractable, Extract- 
ex, and ferritoriíal.] Beyond the jurisdic- | ible, ek*-trak'ta-bl, eks-trak'ti-bl, a. Ca- 
tion of the laws of the country in which | pable of being extracted. — Extraction, 
one resides, — Exterritoriality, eks-teri- | eks-trak’shon, n. [L. extractio.] The act 
tü'ri-al"i-ti,m. Immunity from n country's | of extracting or drawing out; descent; 
dt such as that enjoyed by an ambassa- lineages derivation of persons from a stock 
s or family; the stock or family from whic 
Extinct, eks-tingkt', a. [L. extinctus, pp. | one "rl escended; arith. and. alg. the 
oC extinguo, exstinguo. EXTINGUISH.) Ex. operation of finding the root of a given 
tinguished; quenched; having ceased; be- | number or quantity, — Extractive, cks- 
ing at an end; no longer in existence; | trak'tiv, a. Capable of being extracted ; 
having died out (a family or race is ex- | tending or serving to extract; extracting, 
tinct, —Extinction, cks-tingk'shon,n. The | —n. A peculiar base or principle supposed 
act of putting out or quenching flame or | toexist inall vegetable extracts.—Extrac- 
fire; the state of being extinguished; aput- | tor, eks-trak'tér, m. One who or that 
“ngan end to, or a coming to an end. which extracts; a forceps or instrument 
Extine, cks'tin, n. [L. exter, outside.] Bot. | used in hthotomy and midwifery, or in 
the outer coat of the pollen-erain in plants. | extracting teeth, Lo 
Extinguish, cks-ting gwish, v.t. (Li. extin- | Extradition, eks-tra-dish'on, st. 
guo, exstinguo—ez, and stinguo, to scratch | and traditio, a giving up, surrender, from 
out, as in distinguish.) To put out; to | trado, traditum, to give up.) Delivery of 
quench; to stifie; to put an end to; tosup- | a criminal or fugitivo from justice by one 
press; to destroy; to crush; to ecli M nation to another, on — grounds 
xtin le s-ting’gwish-a-bl, a. | shown.—An extradition treaty is a treaty 
Capable of "ing quenched, destroyed, by which pur naton —— bound to 
or suppressed, — Extinguisher, eks-tinz"- ive up criminal refugees to tlie other.— 
gwish.er, n. One who or that which ex- 
tinguishes; a hollow conical utensil to put 
on a candle or lamp to extinguish it.— 
i ent,t eks-ting’gwish-ment, n. 
The act of extinguishing; extinction. 





ML. ex 


tradite, eks'tra-lit, pt, To deliver or 
rive up ia criminal) to the authorities of 
the country from which he has come. 
Extrados, eks-trä’dos, n. [Fr., from L. ex- 
tra, without, and dorsum, the back.] The 
ate, eks-tér pit, v.t.—extirpated, ex- | exterior curve of an arch; the outer curve 
tirpating. LL. extirpo, exstirpo, exstirpa- | of a voussoir. ; ` 
tum—ex, out. and stirps, the trunk of a | Extraforaneous,t eks'tra-fo-ri“nt-us, a. [I 
tree.) To pull or pluck up by the roots; to | extra, beyond, and fores, doors.) Out-door; 
root out; to eradicate; to destroy totally; | out-of-door. 










toexterminate.—Extirpable,cks-térpa-bl, 
a. Capable of being extirpated.—Extirpa- 
tion, eks-ter-pa'shon, n. The act of rooting 
out; cation; total destruction. — Ex- 
tor, eks-ter”pa-ter, n. One who or 
that which extirpates.—Extirpatory, eks- 
petot, a. Serving or tending to ex- 
rpate. 
eks-tol’, v.t.—ertolled, extolling. [L. 

0, to raise up—ez, out, up, and tollo, 
raise; from same root as in folero, to 







endure, to tolerate.) Torpeak in laudatory 
a; 


terms of: to prnise; to laud; to applau 


to eulozize; to magnify; to celebrate; to 
One who 


glorify. oller, eks-tol’ér, m. 
extols; a praiser or magnifier. 


Extort, eks-tort', v.t. [L. extorquen, extor- 


fum—ex, and torqueo, to twist, seen in con- 


tort, distort, retort, torture, &c.] Toobtain | Extraofficial, eks'tra-of-fish"al, a. 


from a person by force or compulsion; to 
wrest or wring by physical force, by men- 
ace, torture, or authority (to extort contri- 
butions, a confession, a promise, &c.), —Ex- 
T, eks-tor'tér, n. One who extorts.— 

ve, ekr-tor'siv, a. Serving to ex- 
tort.—Extorsively, eks-tor’siv-li, adv. In 
an extorsire manner.—Extortion, cks-tor’- 
shon, n. The actof extortinr; the act or 
—— of extorting or wringing money 
rom people by any undue exercise of 
power; illegal compulsion to pay money; 
rapacity; that which is extozted.—Extor- 
ti „ eks-torshon-a-ri, a. Practising 
extortion; containing extortion. —Extor- 
tionate, cks-tor’shon-ät,a. Characterized 
by extortion:oppressive in execting money. 


Extrajudicial, eks'tra-ja-dish"al, a. Out of 
the proper court, or the ordinary course 
of legal procedure. —Extrajudicially, eks’- 
tra-jü-dish"al-li, edv. In an extrajudicial 
manuer; out of court, 

Extramundane, eks-tra-mun’dän, a. Be- 
yond the limit of the material world or 
mundane affairs. 

Extramural; eks-tra-mUral, a. [L. extra, 
beyond, and murus, a wall.] Without or 
beyond the walls, as of a fortified city ora 

university. 


Extraneous, eks-trii'nt-us,a. ML. extrancus, 


from extra, without, beyond: akin strange. ] 
Foreicn; not belonging toa thing; exist- 
ing without; not intrinsic.—Extraneously, 
eks-trii‘né-us-li, adv, In an extrancous 
manner. E 
Not 


within the limits of official duty. 


Extraordinary, cks-tra-ordi-na-ri, a. Ta 


extraordinarius—ezira, and ordo, ordinia, 
order.] Beyond or out of the ordinary or 
common order or method; notin the usual, 
customary, orregular course; notordinary; 
exceeding the common degree or measure; 
remarkable; uncommon; rare; wonderful; 
epecial; particular; sent fora special pur- 
ose or on a particular occasion (an am- 
meendor extraordinary), — Extraordinar- 
ily, eks-tra-or/di-na-ri-H, adv. In nn ex- 
traordinary manner; in an uncommon 
degree; remarkably; exceedingly; emi- 
nently. — sordinariness, cks-tra-or’- 
di-na-ri-nes, n. The state or quality of 
being extraordinary; remarkableness. 


—Extort 
tr, eks-tor'shon-ist, n. Oe who practises 


extortion. 
Extra, eks'tra, a. [Contr. from eztraordi- ; z 
nary, or directly from L. extra, beyond.] | Extraphysical, cke-tra-fiz'i-kal,a. Not sub- 


E 


beyond what is due, appointed, or ex- 


To draw out; to take out; to 


foner, Extortionist, cks-tor'shon- „et. 
within or reckoned within the limits of 
any parish.—Extraparochially, cks'tra-pa- 
TO" ki-al-li, adv. 






Out of a parish. 


ject to physical laws or methods, 
Extraprofessional, cks’tra-prö-fesh”on-al, 
a. Not within the ordinary limits of pro- 
fessional duty or business. 
Extratropical, eks-tra-trop'i-kal, a. Beyond 
the —— without the tropics, north or 
routli. 


nary; more than what is usual; 


supplementary; additional, — n. 
; 7 Addition to what is due 
‚or ; something over and 


remove from : todrawout| of vago, vagor, to wander, VAGABOND, 

by Si tion e other chemical procesis a ln beyond pro pec bounda; wan 
; to e restraint; wildness; irregularity; un- 

n T ec ORA reasonableness; prodigality; lavish spend- 


or passages) from a book or 
ascertain 


he root of a num- a or waste; excess; profusion; bombast, 


> ; to t d 
trak i X- travagant, eks-trav’a-zant, a. Wan- 

er en OLEO yore dering rond bounds (Shak.); exceeding 
Page taken from a book or writin ; an | due bounds; unreagonable; excessive; not 
excerpt; a quotation; g drawn | within ordinary limits of truth or proba- 


1 
d . 
l Extr 
Extraparochial, cks tra-pa-ro"ki-al,a. Not 


EXUDE 





bility or other usual bounds; — 
trained; irregular; wild; wasteful; prodi- 
gal; profuse in expenses.—Extravagantly 
cke-trav'a-gant-li, ade. In an extravagant 
manner; unreasonably; excessively; waste 
fully. — Extravaganza, eks-trav'a-ga 
n. A literary or musical composition n 
for its wildness and incoherence; a bur- 

esque, 

Extravasate, cks-trav’a-sit, v.t. — extrara- 
sated, extravasating. (li. extra — 
and vas, n vessel.| To force or let eut 
the proper vessels, as out of the blood- 
NM. — Extravasation, cks-trav'a-H". 
ehon, n. The act of Aler, URN ths 
state of being forced or let out of the vez 
fels or ducts of the body that contain it; 
effusion. — Extravascular, cke-tra-vavke- 
Gr, og. Being out of the proper vessele 

Extreme, cks-tröm‘, a. [Fr. extréme, trom 
li. extremus, superl. of exter or exterug, on 
the outside, external RARUS. Outer- 
most; furthest; at the utmost point, 
edge, or border; worst or best that can 
exist or be supposed; greatest; most vis 
lent or urgent; utmost; last; beyond which 
there is none; carrying principles to the 
uttermost; holding the strongest possibla 
views; ultra.— Extreme unction, in the Re 
man ritual, the anointing of a sick per 
son with oil when on the point of deati=— 
n. The utmost point of a thing; extremity; 
utmost limit or degree that can be sup- 
posed or tolerated ; either of two states or 
eelings as different from each other as pos- 
sible; height or extravagant pitch; math. 
the first or the last term of a proportion.— 
Extremely, eks-tröm/li, adv. In the ut- 
most degree; to the utmost point.—Ex- 
tremist, cks-trom'ist, n. A supporter of 
extreme doctrines or practice, — Extrem- 
ity, cks-treomiti,n. [L.extremitas.] The 
utmost point or side; the verge; the point 
or border that terminates a thing; the 
highest degree; the most aggravated cr 
intense form: extreme or utmost distress 
straits, or difficulties; n limb or organ 
locomotion, as opposed to the trunk of the 
body and the hend. 

Extricate, cks'tri-kñt, v.t.—cztricated, ez- 
tricating. L[L. extrico. extricatum-—ez. and 
tric, trifles, perplexity. See IxrnicaTE.] 
To free, as from difficulties or pers 
tics; to disembarrass; to disengage; to dis 
entanzle; to clear; to relieve.—E y 
eks'tri-ka-bl, a. Capable of being extri- 
cated. — Extrication, eks-tri-kfi’shon, f 
The ach of extricating, disentangling, er 
setting Tree, 

Extrinsic, Extrinsical, eks-trin'sik, eke 
trin'si-kal, a. (li. extrinsecus, from with- 
out—exter, outward (as in exterior), and 
cus, by, along with.) External; Stesel 
coming from without; not intrinsic; pet 
contained in or belonging to a body 
trinsicality, cks-trin‘si-kal”i-ti, n. The 
state of being extrinsical; externality.— 
—Extrinsically, cks-trin'si-kal-li, adv. In 
an extrinsic manner; from without. 

Extrorsal, Extrorse, eks-tror'eal, eks-trory, 
a. [Fr. extrorse, from L. extra, on 
outside, and verfo, rersum, to turn] BL 
turned or directed outwards, or t 
away from the axis: opposed to introris.— 
Extroversion, eks-Lro-véer'shon, m. 

a malformation consisting in an organ 
being turned inside out, as the bladder, 

Extrude, eks-trid’, v.t.—extruded, virgi, 
ing, (li. extrudo—ex,and trudo,to thrust, 
as in intrude.] To thrust out; to urge, 
force, or press out; to expel; to driveaway; 
to displace. — Extrusion, eks-trü'zhon, = 
The act of extruding; expulsion. 

Exuberance, Exuberancy, cks-ü'bérars, 
eks-ü'bér-an-si, n. [Fr. exubéranee, from 
L. exuberantia—ex, intens., and ular ka 
be fruitful, from uber, rich, fruitful. 
state of being exuberant; £u ae 
abundance; an overflowing quantity; ricE- 
ness; excess; redundance; copiousntss— 
Exuberant, eks-fi’bér-nnt, a., [L euer 
ans, exubcrantis, ppr. of exubero,] Char. 
acterized by abundance, richness, or lux- 
urinnce; plenteous; rich; overtlowing; over. 
abundant; superfluous. — Exw 
eks-ü'bér-ant-li, adv. In an exulerazt 
manner, ! 

Exude, cks-0d’, v.f.—exuded, exuding. Mz — 
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exaudo, to discharge by swenting—ezx, and 
me melo, to sweat, Irom same root as E, 
` suvat.) To discharge through the pores, 
ns moisture or other liquid matter; to 
give out, like sweat or juice: to let ooze 
i out.—v.i. To low from a body through the 
L pores; to ooze out like sweat.—Exudation, 
i eks-f-di’shon, n. The act of exuding; a 
discharge of humours or moisture; that 
which is exuded. 
Exulcerate, ez-zul'sér-t, nt Il, exulcero, 
erulceratum—er,intens., und stets, ulceris, 
* an ulcer.] To produce an ulcer or ulcers 
4 on; to ulcerate. 
> Exult, eg-zult’, v.i. [L. exulto, exsulto, to 
Mp or jump about—ez, and salio, saltum, 
to leap, &cen also in insult, result, salient, 
&c. o rejoice in triumph; to rejoice ex- 
cecdingly; to be glad above measure; to 
triumph, —Exultant, eg-zul'tant, a. Re- 
Joicing triumphantly. — Exultation, eg- 
zul-ta’shon, n. Theact of exulting; great 
gun rapturous delight; triumph.— 
xultingly, eg-zul'ting-li, adv. In an cx- 
ulting manner. 
~~  Exuvie, eg-z0'vi-c, n. pl. [L., from exuo, 
to put off, to strip. sast skins, shells, or 


GC coverings of animals; any parts of animals 
I which are shed or cast off, as the skins of 
f ferpents, &c.—Exuvial, cg-zü'vial, a. Re- 


lating to or containing exuviw,—Exuvia- 
tion, eg-zQ'vi-ü"shon, 1. The rejection or 


> casting off of exuvize. : 

ES Ex-voto, eks-vo'to, a. [L., in consequence 
Lë ofavow.] Vowed; offered in consequence 
F of n vow: applied to votive otTerings, ns of 


a picture for a chanel, &c., presented by 
m. Roman Catholics. Used also as n noun. 
[de Eyalet, 'a-Jet, n. A Turkish province un- 


! 

ke > F, the sixth letter of the English alphabet 
r a consonant, formed by the passage o 
~F breath between the lower lip and the upper 
= front teeth ; mus. the fourth note of the 


diatonic scale, x 

Fa, fü, n. Jus, the Italian name of the 

fourth note of the diatonic reale. 
i Faam-tea, fä'am-të, n. The dried leaves of 
d an orchid indigenous to Bourbon, used as 
astomachicand in pulmonary complaints. 
> Fabaccor™, fa-bü'shus, o. (L. Juba, n bean.] 
E Hanns the nature of the bean; like the 


an. 

Fabian, fá'bi-an, 4. Like the gencralship 
of Fabius Maximus, who harassed the 
pa. troops of Hannibal but took care to avoid 

TEE a battle (Publan ey A 
- ¿A Fable, íi], n. [Fr. fab e, Li. fabula, from 
Jari, to speak; akin fate.) A fictitious 
= narration intended to enforce some useful 
3 truth or precept; a fabricated story; a fic- 
t tion; the plot or connected series of events 
in an epic or dramatic poem; subject of 
talk (Tenn.).—v.i.—fabled, fabling. Totell 
fables or falschoods.—v.f. To invent or 
H fabricate; to apeak of as true or real.— 
-— —  Fabled, fi’bld, p. and a. Celebrated in 
fables; fabulousiy imavined.—Fabler, fü- 
bite a. One who fables;a writer of fables.— 
- Fabliau, fab-16-5, n. pl. Fabliaux, fab-16-0. 
(Fe) A kind of metrical tale common in 
"rench literature of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. — Fabulist, fab/n-list, n. 
he inventor or writerof fables,—Fabnlize, 
fab -liz v.i.— fabulized, fab ulizina. Toin- 
fent compose, or relate fables.—Fabtulos- 
E 1 +t fab-0-los't-ti,n. The quality of being 
ex tag se fabulousness; a fable. — Fabu- 
"Wn Va? lus, a. Having the nature of 
able; fictilious; invented; not real; 
— E ele hardly to be received as truth; 
z Ina tabu o ulously, Abiane, ady. 
E auner.—Fabulousness,fal- 
f-lus-nes, n. The quality of being fabu- 












e frame of a build- 
H manufactured; the structure 


der the administration of a vizier or pasha 
of the first class. 

Eyas,i'as, n. (Fr. niais, lit. a nestling fal- 
con, from L.L. nidaz, nidacis, still in the 
nest, L. nidus, a nest; with loss of n as in 
adder.) A young hawk just taken from 
the nest, not able to prey for itself. [Shak] 
— Eyas-musket, a. young sparrow-hawk, 

e i, nm. [O.E. ye, eighe, A. Sax. edge, 

Jan. die, D. 009, Icel. auga, G. auge, Goth. 
augo; com. L. oculus, Skr. akahi—eye; from 
a root meaning sharp. ARN The organ 
of vision, which in man and the higher 
animals consists of a ball or — body 
set in an orbit or socket and forming an 
optical apparatus by means of which the 
figures of external pt genia form sensible 
impressions; power of secing; delicate or 
accurate perception; sight; ocular per- 
ception; notice; observation; regard; re- 
spect; anything resembling or suggesting 
an eye in shape or general appearance, as 
the bud or shoot of a plant or tuber, the 
hole or aperture in a needle, the circular 
catch of a hook-and-eye, the loop or ring 
on a rope; arch. the centre of some- 
thing; thus, the eye of a dome is the cir- 
cular aperturejat its apex —The winds 
eve, the direction right opposite to that of 
the wind.—v.t.—eyed, eyeing. To fix the 
cye on; to look on; to observe or watch 
narrowly, or with fixed attention.—Eyed, 
id, p. and a. Furnished with eyes; hav- 
ing eyes of this or that character: used 
most frequently in composition —Eyeless, 
iles, a. Without cyes.—Eyeball, i'bal, n. 
The ball, globe, or apple of the cye.— 
Eyebright,i’brit,n. A pretty little annual 
herb common in meadows, heaths, &c., 


i 


tain, which formerly en- 
— —— in diseases of the 


—Eye-g m 
A glass to assist the sight; the —— —— 
Eyelash, ilash, n. The 


cord, or for other purposes,—Eyelld, lid 
n. That portion of le sets that 
serves as a cover for the eyeball.— 
eco, n. In an optical instrument the 
ens or combination of lenses to which the 
eye is applied. — Eye-zervant, n. A ser- 
vant who attends to his duty only when 
watched. — Eye-service, n. Berrice per- 
formed only under inspection or the eye 
of an employer.—Eyeshot, i'shot, n. Range 
of vision; sight; view.—Eyesight, Veit, n. 
The sight of the eye; view; observation; 
the sense of seeing. — Eyesore, i'sór, m. 
Something offensive to the eye or sight.— 
Eyetooth, i’töth, n. A tooth under the 
eye; a fang; a canine tooth. — Eye-wit- 
ness, n. One who sees a thing done; one 
who has ocular view of anything. 
Eyot,i'ot, n. [O.E. ey, Icel. ey, A. Sax. fo. 
an island, and dim. term. -ot.] A little 
isle; a small river islet with willows grow- 
png on it; an i j 
yro, är, 7. „Fr. erre, cirre, a journey 
rom L iter, itineris, a journey.] A jour- 
ney or circuit of a court; a court of Itiner- 
ant justices.—Justices tn eyre, itinerant 
justices who formerly travelled to hold 
courts in the different English counties, 
Eyry, Eyrie, irl, n. Same as Armnir. 
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of anything; the manner in which the 
parts are put together: texture. — Fab- 
ricant, fab/ri-kant, n. [Fr.] A manufac- 
turer.—Fabricate, fab’ri-kät, v.t.—fubri- 
cated, fabricating. |L. fabrico, fabrica- 
tum.] Toframe, build, máke, orconstruct; 
to form into a whole by connecting the 
parts; to form by art and labour; to in- 
vent and form; to forge; to devise falsely. 
—Fabrication, fab-ri-ki’shon, n. The act 
of fabricating; construction; making; the 
act of devising falsely; forgery: that which 
is fabricated; a falsehood.—Fabricator, 
fab'ri-ka-tér, », One who fabricates, 
Facade, fa-siid' or fa-sad', n. [Fr..from It. 
faciata, a facade, from faccia, L. facies, 
the face.] The face or front view or ele- 
vation of an edifico; exterior front or face, 
Face, fás, n. [Fr.. from lı. facies. face, fig- 
ure, form, from Jucio, to make.] The front 
part of an animal's head, particularly of 
the human head, made up of the forehead, 
eyes, nose, mouth, cheeks, £e,; the visage; 
nspect or air of the face; cast of features; 
look; countenance; expression of the face; 
the surface of a thing, or the side which 
presents itself to the view of the specta- 
tor; the front; the forepart; a plane sur- 
face of a solid; one of the sides bounding 
a solid; appearance; aspect; enti 
boldness; assurance; the dial of a clock, 
watch, compass-card, or other indicator; 
the sole of a plane; operating edge or sur- 
face in certain implements.— To make a 
face, to distort. the countenance; to make 
a erimace.—To fly in the face of, to act in 
direct opposition to or disregard of; to 
defy. — Face to face, both parties being 
present and confronting each other.— 
vt —faced, facing. To tum the face or 
front full toward; to mect in front; to 
stand up against in hostile encounter; to 
confront; to stand with the face or front 
toward: to finish or protect with a thin 
external covering over the front of; to 
smooth or dress the face of (a stone, &c.).— 
To face down, to oppose boldly or impu- 
dently.—To face out, to persist in, espe- 
cially to persist-in an assertion which is 
not true; to brave (an accusation) with 
effrontery.—To face tea, to adulterate it 






by mixing it with colouring matter and 
other substances, — r.i. To turn the face 
(to face to the right or left).—F. 
n. Tic-douloureux, a kind of neuralgia in 
the face.—Faced, fast, a. Having a face; 
marked with a face (as a court-canbB.— 
Facial, fi'shi-al, a. Of or pertaining to 
the face.—Facial angle, the angle form 
by the plane of the face with a 
other plane; an angle formed by lines 
drawn to show to what extent the jaws 
are protrudinz and the forehead reced- 
ing. — Facially, fá'shi-aldi, ade. Ina 
facial manner: considered in regard to 
the features. —Facing, füs'inz,n. A cov- 
ering in front for ornament, protection, 
defence, or ot*;er purposes; a mode of adul- 
terating tas by mixing with colouring 
matter and other substances; the move- 
ment of soldiers in turning round to the 
left, right, &c.; pl. the distinctive trim- 
mings on a regimental coat or jacket.— 
PE fosing-li, adv. In a fronting 
vosition. RK 
acet, Facette, fas'et, fa-set', n. [Fr. IE 
cette, dim. of suet. A small flat portion 
of a surface: one of the small smooth sur- 
faces on a zer or erretal.—r.t. To cut a 
facet or facets on.—Faceted, fas'et-ed, a. 
Having facets: formed into facets. 
Facetiz, fa-s*shi-c, m. pl. [L.. eser 
tus, merry, elegant, from root of fi to 
mnke.] Witty or humorous sayings; jests; 
wittic — fusum — M: 
s jocular; witty; full of p H 
nii exciting langhter.—Facetiousl ge 
st’shus-li, adr. In a facetious manner.— 
Facetioumess, fa-s@'shns-nes, n. The qua- 
ay of belig —— pleasantry. 
aclal. Under FACE. 
Facies, fi'shi n. [L.]. Anat, the face; 
cool. and geol. the general aspect 
by an assemblage of animals and 
characteristic of a particular 1 


avila. [L. facilis, 
or made, from facio, to make. 


or 
dong with; ens 


to be dons 


to be 
»erformed; not difficult; easy to be 
of access or converse; not 


y 
distant; easily aded to 
—— bad; yielding; ductile ton fault; 


clio; ch, Se loch; ggo; j,job; fy Fr. ton; ngising; Tm, then; th, (hin; wy wigs wh, whig; zh, azure, 
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ready; t i rtist's Jacile pencil). 
ay dox St farilant fiha state of 


—Facileness,} fas'il-nes, n. 
Ves Are pem a fa-sil'i-tàt, v.t,— 
ted, facilitating. Fr. faciliter, from 


cil 
f facilitas, easiness.) la make easy or 
less difficult; to lessen the labour of.—Fa- 
cilitation, fa-sil'i-tà"shon, n. The act of 
facilitatine.— Facility, fa-sil'i-ti, n. (Fr. 
acilité, Li. facilitas.) Easiness to be per- 


formed; freedom from difficulty; ease; | ; 
| specifically the 


ease in performance; readiness proceed- 
ing from skill or use; dexterity; pliancy 
or ductility in character; easiness to be 
uaded, usually implying a disposition 
yield to solicitations to evil; the means 
by which the accomplishment of anything 
is rendered more casy: in this sense usu- 
ally in the pl. 4 
Facsimile, fak-sim’i-le, m.  [L. facio, to 
make, and similis, si i 
or likeness; an imitation of an original in 
all its Jronorpons, traits, and peculiari- 
ties, — Pacsimilist, fak-sim’i-list, n. 
roducer of a facsimile or of facsimiles. 
act, fakt,n. [L. factum, a thing done, a 
deed, a fact, from facio, to do or make, à 
stem which appears in many words, as 
ect, affair, counterfeit, defeat, dificult, 
faculty, profitè, &c.] Anything done or 
that comes to pass; an act; a deed; an 
effect produced or achieved; an event; 
reality; truth; a true statement. ; 
Faction, fak’shon,n. (L. factio, from facio 
Jactum, todo. Fact.) A party combine 
or acting in union, in opposition to an- 
other party or a government; a party un- 
scrupulously promoting their private ends 
at the expense of the public good; discord; 
dissension.—Factionary,? fak'shon-a-ri, n. 
party man; one of a faction.—Faction- 
ist, fak’shon-ist, n. One who promotes 
faction.—Factious, fak'shus, a. Given to 
faction; prone to clamour against public 
measures or men; pertaining to faction; 
proceeding from faction,—Factiously,fak’- 
shus-li, adv, In a factious, turbulent, or 
di erly manner. — Factlousness, fak’- 
shus-nes, n. The state or character of 
being factious; disposition to clamour and 
raise opposition; clamorousness for a 


ous, fak-tish'us, a. [L. factitius 
made by art, from facio, to make. Facr. 
Made by art, in distinction from what is 
produced by nature; artificial; conven- 
tional— Factitiously, fak-tish'us-li, adv. 
In a factitious manner.—Factitiousness, 
fak-tish'us-nes, n. / 
Factitive, fak'ti-tiv, a. [From L. facio, 
actum,to make. Facr.] Causative; tend- 
to make or cause; gram. expressing 
the result of an action that produces a 
new condition in the object (in ‘he struck 
him dead,” struck is factitive). 

r, fak’tér,n. [L.,a maktr, doer, from 
facio, facium, to do. Fact.) An agent 
employed by merchants resid'ng in other 
—— to buy and sell or transact other 

ess on their account; in Scotland, a 
person appointed by a landhc Ider or house 
proprietor to manage an estate, collect 
rents, &c.; arith. the multiplier or multi- 
plicand, from the multiplication of which 
proceeds the product; alg. any expression 
considered as part of a product; hence,gene- 

one of several elements or influences 
which tend to the production of a result. 
— ,fak'tér-&j, n. The allowance 
to a factor for his services; commission.— 
Factorial, fak-tö’ri-al, a. Of or pertain- 
to a factor or factors. — Factorship, 
ter-ship, n. The business of a factor. 
—Fi , fak'to-ri, n. A name given to 
establishments of merchants and factors 
resident in foreign countries; (contr. from 

u 


man ry) a building or collection of 

eds 2 propriated i the manufac- 
ure an ory. 

fal to tur, n. tL. facio, to do 

and totum, the whole.] A confidential 

t that manages all kinds of matters 


agen 
for - 
Si fala je. n. pl. [L. facula, a little 


. of fax, a torch. tron. ts | sort of fine pottery or carthenware glazed 

E a celo ak iron ich | witha fine varnish, and painted in vari- 

appear Renter than the rest of his sur- | ous designs, named from Faenza in ae 

fak’o-ler, a. ng | Fail, fal, v.i. [Fr. faillir, to fail, from L. 

or relating to faculıe. fallere, to deceive, whence also Jalse, 
Fate, far, fat, fnll; mt, met, her; pine, pin; nöte, not, möve; tübe, tub, bull; 
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Faculty. fak’ul-ti, n. 
tas, from fucio, to do, to make. Facr.] 
Any mental or bodily power; capacity for 
any action or function; skill derived from 
practice, or practice aided by nature; 
special power or endowment; a right or 

^d to a person by favour or in- 


ower grante 
dulgence, to do what by law he may not 


| do; the body of individuals constituting 


like] An exact copy | 


The ! 


one of the learned professions, and more 
medical profession; the 
masters and professors of the several de- 
| partments of a university, or one of the 
departments themselves. k ; 
Fad, fad, n. [Perhaps from A. Sax. fadian, 
A favourite theory; erotehet; 


to arrange.] Given 


! hobby. [Colloq.]—Faddy, fad'i, a. 

to fads or crotchets. [Colloq] _ _, 
| Fado, fad, v.i.—faded, fading. [0.E. vade, 
to fade; comp. Fr. fade, insipid, from L. 
vapidus, vapid. ] To wither; to lose 
strength, health, or vigour gradually; to 
decay; to lose freshness, colour, or bright- 
ness; to tend from a stronger or brighter 
colour to a more faint shade of the same 
colour, or to lose colour entirely; to grow 
dim or indistinct to view,—v.t, To cause 
to wither; to deprive of freshness or vigour. 
—Fadedly, fid’ed-li, adv. In a faded or 
decayed manner.—Fadeless, fid'ics, a. Un 
fading.—Fading, fading, p. and a. Liable 

‘to fade or lose freshness and vigour; not 
durable; transient.—Fadingly, fád'ing li, 
adv. Ina fading manner. — Fadingness, 
fad'ing-nes, n. : 

Fadge, faj, v.i. LA. Sax. fagian, to fit, 
akin to faeger, fair; comp. G. fügen, D. 
voegen, Sw. foga, to fit.] To suit; to fit; to 
be found suitable or successful. 

Fees, fscz,n. pl. [L.] Excrement; also, 
settlings; dregs; sediment.—Fxcal, fc’kal, 
a. Pertaining to fæces., I 

tany, fa’ér-i, a. Pertaining to fairies; 

airy 

Fag, fag, v.i —/fagged, fagging. [Probably 
from verb to flag, by omission of L] To 
become weary; to fail in strength; to bo 
faint with weariness; to labour hard or 
assiduously; to work till wearied; to act as 
a fag. — v.f. To use or treat as a fag or 
drudge; to tire by labour; to exhaust.—n. 
A laborious drudge; a school-boy who per- 
forms menial services for another boy who 
is in the highest or next highest form 
or class: a custom in some great English 
echools.—Fag-end, n. [The end which pa 3 
or hangs loose.] The end of a web of e oth; 
the latter or meaner part of anything. 

Faggot, Fagot, fagot, n. [Fr. fagot, It. 
fagotto, a faggot, from L. far, facis, a 
faggot,a torch.] A bundle of sticks or small 
branches used for fuel,or for filling ditches, 
and other purposes in fortification; a fas- 
cine; a bundle of pieces of iron or steel in 
bars; a person formerly hired to take the 
place of another at the muster of a mili- 
tary company or to hide deficiency in its 
number; a term of contempt for a dry, 
shrivelled old woman.—v.t. To bind in a 
faggot or bundle; to collect promiscuously. 
—Faggot-vote, n. A vote procured by the 
purchase of property under mortgage or 
otherwise, which is divided among a num- 
ber £o as to constitute a nominal qualifica- 
tion without a substantial basis,—Faggot- 
voter, n. One who holds a faggot-vote. 

Fagotto, fa-got'to, n. [It. fagotto, the name 
being given, it is said, from its faggot-liko 
appearance.) The Italian name of tho 
instrument otherwise called the bassoon. 

Faham-tea. FAAM-TEA. * 

Fahlerz, Fahlore, fül'érts, fül’ör, m. rG. 
Sahl, yellowish, and erz, ore.] Gray copper 
or gray copper ore. 

Fahrenheit, fü'ren-hit, a. [After Fahren- 
heit, who first employed quicksilver in 
thermometers about 1720.] The name dis- 
tinguishing that kind of thermometer in 
which the space between the freezing and 
the boiling points of water is divided into 
180°; the freezing point being marked 32°, 
and the boiling 212”. ` 

Faience, fii-i-cns’ or fii-yiiñs, n. [Fr.] A 


FAIR 


A — — — — — — — — — — — — — —— 
Fr. faculté, L. facul- | 


fallible, fault, falter.) To become deficient; 
to be insuflicient; to cease to be abundant 
for supply; to come short; not to have the 
due measure or degree; to decay, decline, 
sink, or be diminished, to become weaker; 
to become extinct; to be entirely wanting; 
to be no longer produced, furnished, or 
supplied; not to produce the effect; to mis- 
carry; to be unsuccessful; to be guilty cf 
omission or neglect; to become insolvent 
or bankrupt. —v.t. To cease or to neglect or 
omit to alford aid or strength to; to be 
wanting to; to disappoint; to desert; nct 
to be at hand when required,—n. Aer, 
riage; failure; deficiency; want.— Without 
Jail, without omission to perform some- 
thing; without doubt; certainly.—Fa x 
fal’mg, n. Imperfection; a weakness in 
character or disposition; foible; fault— 
Failingly, fal'ing-li, adv. By failing.— 
Failure, falar, n. A failing; deficiency; 
cessation of supply or total defect; omis- 
sion; non-performance; decay, or defect 
from decay; the act of failing or state of 
having failed to attain an object; want of 
success; a becoming insolvent or bank- 
rupt 
Faille, fi-yé or fail, n. [Fr] A heavy silk 
fabric of superior quality. > 
Fain, fin, a. | A. Sax. firgen, joyful, fegnian, 
to rejoice; Goth. faginon, Icel. fagna, to 
be glad. Fawn (verb) is of same ori 
and fair (adj.) is akin.) Glad or pk 
under some kind of necessity; inclined; 
content to accept of or do something for 
want of better.—adv. Gladly; with joy or 
pleasure: with wou/d.—Fainness, fin'nes, 
n. State of being fain ` - 
Faint, fant, vi. [O.Fr. faint, sluggish, neg- 
igent, pp. of feindre, L. fingere. to feign, 
whence also feign, fiction, &c.] To become 
fccble; to decline or fail in strength and 
vigour; to become —— uncon- 
Ecious, powerless,and motionless; to swoon; 
to sink into dejection; to lose courage or 
spirit; to become gradually weak or in- 
distinet; to decay; to fade, disappear, or 
vanish, — a. Weak; languid; feeble; ex- 
hausted; inclined to swoon; hardly per- 
ceptible by or feebly striking the rentes; 
indistinct; wanting in brightness or vivid- 
ness, loudness, sharpness, or force; not 
well defined; feeble; slight; imperfect; not 
carried on With vigour or energy; dejected; 
depressed; dispirited.—n, A fainting fit; a 
swoon; pl, the impure spirit which comes 
over first and Jast in the distillation of 


whisky. — Faint-hearted, a. Cow ( 
timorous; having lost courage; yielding to 
fear.—Faint-heartedly, adv. In a faint- 


hearted manner. —Faint-heartedness, n. 

Want of courage. — Faintish, fin'tish, a. 

Slightly faint,—Faintishness, fan‘tish-nes, 

n A alight degree of faintness.—Falntly, 
fint/li, adv. In a faint, weak, feeble, or 
languid manner; without vigour or ac- 
tivity; without vividness or distinctness. 
—Faintness, fünt'nes, m. The state of be 
ing faint. : 

Fair, far, n. [A. Sax. Jæger, fair, pleasant, 
beautiful; Icel. fagr, Dan. fer. Sw. fager, 
Goth. fagrs, bright. Fais.) Pleasing to 
the eye; beautiful; handsome; white or 
licht coloured in respect of skin or com- 
plexion; not dark or swarthy; not stormy 
or wet; not cloudy or overcast; clear (fair 
weather); free from obstruction, obstacle, 
or anything to impede (on the fair way to 
success); open, frank, or honest; not re- 
sorting to anything tricky or underhand; 
just; equitable; free from unfair or un- 
favourable circumstances or intluencés; 


civil, pleasing, or courteous (fair words); ~ 


free from deletions, blots, and the like; 
pertecny or easily legible (a fair cop. J; free 
rom stain or blemish; unspotted; un- 
tarnished (one’s fair fame); passably or 
moderately good; better than indifferent, 
— Fair way, the track or course that is 
clear of — p is therefore s. 
vessels in navigating a narrow bay, ` 
or harbour.—adv. Open! ; frankly; civilly; 
Comp MOT especial — fir 
person fair’); on good terms (to 
with the world).—To bid fair, to promise 
well; to be in a fair way; to be 
Elliptically, a fair woman; a 
female. [Poet.}—The fair, the female sex; 


oil, pound; tl, Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 


A 


FAIR 





specifically, the loveliest of that sex.—v.t. 

o make fairor benutiful.—F. ‚fär'ish, 
a. Reasonably fnir.—Fairishly, far'ish-li, 
adv. Ina tolerably fair manner,—Fairly, 
farli, adv. Ina fair manner; beautifully; 
handsomely; honestly ; justly; equitably; 
tolerably.—Fairness,fär'nes,n. The quality 
or character of being fair; lightness of com- 
plexion, beauty honesty; Justice. —Fair- 
play,n. Equitable dealing or treatment; 
quske E r-spoken,a. Using fair speech; 
land; civil, courteous; plausible. —Fair- 
weather, a. In pleasant weather; show- 


ing only in fair weather or in favourable | 


circumstances (a fair-weather friend). 

Fair, fir, n. (Fr, foire, a fair, market; It. 
feria; L. ferie, holidays, festivals] A 
stated market in a particular town or city; 
n stated meeting of buyers and sellers for 
trade. — Fairing, far'ing, n. A present 
ziven at a fair. = 
airy, fari, n. [O.Fr. fuerie, Fr. Serie, the 
power of a fairy, enchantment; from O.Fr, 
Jue, Fr. fée, It. fata, a fairy, lit. n fate, 
from L. fatum, fate. Fate] An imagi- 
nary being or spirit having a human form, 
though of a stature much below human 
and with sundry superhuman attributes; 
an elf or fay; pny personage with super- 
human power? ; fairy-land}.—a. Pertain- 
ing to or in some manner connected with 
fairies; coming from fairies; resembling a 
fairy.—Fairy ring or circle, a ring formed 
by the grass in certain places growing 
noticeably greener than that around, long 
popularly supposed to be caused by fairics 
in their dances, —Fatrily, füri-li, ado. In 
a fairy-like manner; in a manner or fash- 
ion suggestive of the handiwork of fairies, 
—— n. The king of the fairies.— 
F. and, n. The imaginary land or 
abode of fairies. — Fairy-queen, n. The 
queen of the fairies.—Fairy-tale, n. A tale 
relating to fairies. 

Faith, fáth, n. [0.E. feid, feith, O.Fr. feid, 
from L. sides, faith; akin fidelity, eonfide 
defy, infidel, &c.] The assent of the mind 

. to the truth of what is declared by an- 
other; firm and earnest belief on probable 
evidence of any kind; belicf; belief in what 
is given forth as a revelation of man's 
relation to God and tho infinite; a settled 
conviction in regard to religion; a system 
of religious belief; that which is believed 
on any subject, whether in science, poli- 
tics, or religion; a doctrine or system of 
doctrines believed; faithfulness; fidelity; 
word or honour pledged; promise given. 
—In good faith, in real honesty; with per- 
fect sincerity.—-Faithfal, fäth’ful, a. Firm 
in faith; firmly adhering to religious or 
other duty; of true fidelity; loyal; true 
and constant to à person to whom one 1s 

und; true to ones word; in conformity 
to the letter and spirit; conformable to 
truth; conformable to a prototype; true or 
exact; worthy of belief. — The faithful, 
those who adhere to the true faith, as 
contrasted with the adherents of another 

faith. — Faithfully, —— aaa In a 
faithful manner; sincerely; with stronz 
assurance; earnest] y; conformably to truth 
or fact; conformably to an example or pro- 
totype.—Faithfulness, fáth'ful-nes, n. The 

uality or character of being faithful; 
delity; truth; loyalty; constancy.—Faith- 
less, füth’les, æ. Without faith; not adher- 
ng to allegiance, vows, or duty; disloyal; 
not observant of promises. — Faithlessly, 

mm les-li, adv. In a faithless manner.— 

i essness, fithles-ncs,n. State of be- 
ng faithless.--Faithworthiness,t fath'wér- 

Har ont n, Trustworthiness,— Faithwor- 
rn! füth'wér-rui, a. Worthy of faith or 

be e, jar ustworthy. 

` >”. LA. Sax. fare, n space or in- 
terval.) One of the cireles or windings of 


ch rape as it lies in a coil; a single turn or 


Pia Fakeer, fü-ker', n. [Ar.,lit. a poor 


mong, An oriental ascetic or begging 


Falca 

in ei. Faleated, fal'kat, falküt-ed, a. 
looked: ir’ from falz, falcis, a sickle.] 

lesten. E AD E ix 
» fal- n. n or 

fave. 43 the form of a sickle. Falcifor 


alciform, 
sa. In the shape of a sickle or 
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| reaping-hook,—Falcula, fal'kn-la, n. [ls 
! asmall sickle.] Zool. a compressed, elon- 
— curved, and sharp-pointed claw.— 
alculate, fal'kü-lát, a. Zool. having the 
shape of a falcula. 
| Falchion, fal'shon, m. [It. falcione, L.L. 
aleio, from L. falx, falcis, a scythe.] A 
road short sword with a slightly curved 


oint. 

Falcon, fa’kn, n. [O.Fr. falcon, Fr. faucon, 
LL falco, probably from L. fulz,areaping- 
hook, from the curved claws and beak. 
The common name of various raptoria 
birds inferior in size to the eagles and vul- 
tures, and remarkable for their elegant 
form and powers of Hight; especially, one 
trained to hunt wild fowl or other game; 
a hawk, [The term falcon is by sports- 
men restricted to the female, the male, 
which is smaller and less courageous, be- 
ing called tersel or tiercel,|—Falconer, fy- 
kn-ér, n. A person who breeds and trains 
falcons or hawks for sport; one who follows 
the sport of fowling with hawks.—Falcon- 
gentle, n. The female of the goshawk.— 
Falconine, fa’kon-in, 4. Of or pertaining 
to the falcons.—Falconry, fa'kn-ri, n. The 
art of training falcons to attack wild birds 
or game; the sport of pursuing wild fowls 
or game by means of falcons or hawks. 

Faldstool, fald'stol, n. [Fald or fold, and 
stool.) A folding-stool similar to a camp- 
stool, a kind of stool at which the kings 
of England kneel at their coronation; a 
small desk at which in churches litany is 
said. 

Falernian, fa-lér’ni-an, a. Pertaining to 
Mount Falernus in Campania, in Italy.— 
n. The ancient wine made from grapes 
from Mount Falernus. 

Fall, fal, v.i.—fell (pret.), fallen (pp). [A. 
Sax. feallen=D. vallen, Dan. faide, Icel. 
falla, G. fallen, to iall. Fell is the causal 
of this.) To sink from a higher to a lower 
position; to descend by the power of grav- 
ity; to drop down; to sink; to ebb; to drop 
from an erect posture; to empty, disem- 
bogue, ordischarge itself: said of astream; 
todepart from the faith or from rectitude; 
to sink into sin; to die, particularly by 
violence; to come to an end suddenly; to 
perish, be overthrown, or ruined; to sink 
into weakness; to become faint or feeble 
(our hopes fall); to sink into disrepute or 
disgrace; to decline in power, wealth, or 
glory; to pass into a new state, especially 
with suddenness or through inadvertence 
or ignorance (to fall asleep, to fall into 
error); to decrease; to be diminished in 
weight size, value, or intensity (the price 
falla, the wind falls); to assume an ex- 
pression of dejection, discontent, sorrow, 
shame, &c.: applied to the countenance; 
to happen; to befall; to take place; to pass 
or be transfe by lot, inheritance, or 
otherwise (something falis to one's share); 
to belong or appertain; to have to be 
reckoned to; to be dropped or uttered 
carelessly; to sink in tone or loudness.— 
To fall among, to come among or into the 
society of, accidentally and unexpectedly. 
—To fall away, to lose fiesh; to become 
lean or emaciated; to renounce or desert 
allegiance, faith, or duty; to revolt or re- 
bel; to apostatize; to decline gradually; to 
languish or become faint. — To fall back, 
to recede; to give way; to go from better 
to worse; to retrograde; to fail of perform- 
ing a promice or purpose; not to fulfil.— 
To fat back upon, to have recourse to. 
generally to some support or expedicn 
formerly tried.—To fall down, to prostrate 
one's eelf in worship or supplication; to 
sink; to come to the ground.—To fall foul 
of, to attack; to make an assault upon.— 

o fall from, to recede from; to depart; 
not to adhere to.—To fall in, to take one's 

lace in an organized body of men, as sol- 
diers; to terminate or lapse (an annuit, 
falla in when the annuitant dies.— To fa 
in with, to meet casually; to happen to 
meet; to concur, agree, or comply with.— 

To fall off, to be broken or detached from 

something; to apostatize; to fall away; to 

get into suse: to decline from former 
excellence; to become less valuable or in- 
teresting; to become less; to decrease; 
naut. to deviate from the course to which 





FALSE 





the head of the ship was before directed. 

—To fall on or upon, to begin suddenly and 

eagerly; to begin an attack on; to assault; 

to assail; to come upon, usually with some 
degree of suddenness and unexpectedness; 
to drop on; to light on; to come upon.— 

To fall out, to quarrel; to begin to con- 

tend; to happen; to befall; to chance; to 

turn out; to prove.— To fall ahort, to be 
deficient.— To fall to, to begin hastily and 
eagerly; to apply one's self to. — 7o fall 
under, to come under or within the limits 
of; to be subjected to; to become the subject 
of.—n. The act of one who or that which 
falls; a dropping or descending; descent; 
a tumble; death; destruction; overthrow; 
downfall; degradation; declension of great- 
ness, power, or dominion; ruin; diminu- 
tion; decrease of price or value; a sinking 
of tone; cadence; descent of water; a cas- 
cade or cataract; extent of descent; the dis- 
tance through which anything fallsor may 
fall; amount of sone: declivity; the sea- 
son when leaves fall from trees; autumn; 
that which falls; a shower; a kind of ladies 
veil; lapse or declension from innocence or 
oodness, the fall being specifically the 
apse into sin of our first parents Adam 
and Eve; naut, the part of a tackle to 
which the power is applied in hoisting.— 

To try a fall, to try a bout at wrestlinz.— 

Fallen, fal'en, pp. or a. Dropped; de- 

graded; sunk in vice; lost to virtue; ruined; 

overthrown.—Falling-in,n. An indentation 
or hollow,—Falling-sickness, n. Epilepsy, 

a disease in which the patient suddenly 

loses his senses and falls.—Falling-star, n. 

A meteor appearing as a luminous point 

darting through the ES and followed by 

along train of light.— all-trap, n. Atra 
in which a part of the apparatus descends 
and imprisons or kills the victim. 

Fallacious, fal-là'shus, a. [Fr. fallacieur, 
from L Salle, A. deceitful, from fal- 
lo, to deceive. Fatt.) Pertaining toorem- 
bodying something deceptive or mislead- 
ing; producing error or mistake; tending 
to mislead... Fallacious reasoning consists 
of arguments that deceive or mislead one, 
though not necessarily pu soly. Sophis- 
tical reasoning is inten edly f še reason- 
ing, consisting of arguments so subtle as 
not to be easily detected and controverted, 
advanced —— to mislead. — Falla- 
ciously, fal-la’shus-li, adv. In a fallacious 
manner; sophistically; with purpose or in 
a manner to deceive.—F ousness, fal- 
lW'shus-nes, n. State of — fallacious.— 
Fallacy, falla-si, n. (L. fallacia, deceit.] 
A misleading or mistaken argument; an 
argument orprorosition apparently sound 
but really containing some undetected 
error, and therefore misleading; any un- 
sound but specious mode of arguing. 

Fallible, fevi-bl, a. [L.L. fallibilis, from 
L. fallo, 10 deceive. FALLACIOUS, FAIL.] 
Liable to fail or mistake; liable to deceive 
or to be deceived; liable to error or going 
E len [ec 
statoof being fa e; liableness to de 
or to be deceived.—Fallibly, fal'i-bli, adv. 
In a fallible manner. 

Fallopian, fal-lö’pi-an,a. Of or pertaining 
to Fallopius, an Italian anatomist of the 
16th century. — Fallopian tubes, the two 
canals or tubes which arise at each side of 
the uterus, and pass towards the ovarium. 

Fallow, fal’ö, a. LA. Sax. fealo, Gates 
pale red or pale yellow; akin to G. fahl 
falb; L.G. and D. vaal, fallow; same roo 
as L. pallidus, pallid, pale. The term was 
applied tolanc fromthe colourof pleaghed 
land.] Pale red or pale velox left to 
rest without a crop ter tillage; untilled; 
uncultivated; neglected; unoccupied; un- 
used.—n. Land that has lain a year or 
more untilled or unsown; land ploughed 
without being sowed; the ploughing of 
land, without sowing it, for n season.—v.t. 
To leave fallow or ploughed but not sown 


eath. — Fallow- 
-finch,x. The bird otherwise 


t-car. 
alse ‚a. [L. falsua, false, from 
pA io re Fair.) Not ER 


"fan; ch Sc. loch; ggo; Ijob; À Fr. ton; ng, sing; then; th, thin; vie wh, whig zh, azure, 
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FALSETTO 





conformable to fact; expressing what is | 


contrary to that which exists, is done, 
said, or thought; intended to mislead; 


counterfeit; forged; not real or genuine; | 
i; feigned; not agreeable to | 


critica 


ous; deceitful; unfaithful: inconstant; not 
well 


od, fals’hid, n. Contrariety or 
want of conformity to fact or truth; false- 
ness; want of truth or veracity; untruth- 
fulness; what is false or untrue; a lie; an 
untrue assertion; want of honesty; deceit- 
fulness; perfidy; imposture.—Falsely, fals'- 
li adv. lu a manner contrary to truth 
and fact; not truly; untruly.—Falseness, 
fals'nes, n. The state or quality of being 
falee; untruthfulness; want of veracity; 
O deceit; unfaithfulness; pe rfidy. 
alsify, fal'si-fi, v..—falsified, falsifying. 
(Fr. falsifier, irom Ir. Jalsus, and fucto, to 
make.) To represent falsely; to vitiate 
with false and misleading elements; to 
garble; to make not genuine; to disprove; 
to prove to be false; to cauze to turn out 
false (to falsify n prediction); to violate or 
break by falsehood. — v.i. To violate the 
truth.—Falsiñable.fal'si-fi-a-bl, a. Capable 
of being falsified.—Falsification, fal'si-fi- 
ka”shon, n. The act of falsifying; a coun- 
terfeiting; the giving toa thing an appear- 
ance of something which it is not.—Falsi- 
fier, fal'si-fi-ér, n. One who falsifies; one 
who counterfeits or gives to a thing a de- 
ceptive appearance, — Falsism, Falseism, 
fal’sizm, n. A statement or assertion the 
uM of which is plainly apparent: op- 
posed to cl Pa fal'si-ti, n. The 
gus of being false; that which is false; 
n falschood; a false assertion. 
Falsetto, fal-set'tó, n. [It., from L. falsus, 
false.] The tones above the natural com- 
of the voice. 
ter, fal'tér, v.i. [A.freq. connected with 
ult, from a supposed Fr. verb correspond- 
to Sp. din It. faltare, to fail, from 
L. fallere, to deceive. Faurt, Fait.) To 
hesitate in the utterance of words; tospeak 
with a broken or trembling utterance; to 
stammer; not to be firm and steady; to 
tremble.—n. The act of faltering; hesita- 
tion; trembling; quavering. — Faltering, 
TAL taring, a. Trembling; hesitating.— 
E Y. fal'tér-ing-t:,adv. With hesi- 
tation; with a trembling, broken voice. 


Pama, fü'ma, n. [L. Faxe.] A widely 


prevailing ramour aifecting the character 
of one; in Hom. myth. the deified per- 
sonification of fnme or rumour. 


Fame, füm, n. [Fr. fame, from L. fama, 

famo, renown, from fari,to speak; whence 
also fate. Farr.] Public report or ru- 
mour; report or opinion widely diffused; re- 
nown: notoriety; celebrity.—Famed, fimd, 
p.and a. Much tal of; renowned; 
celebrated.—Fameless, fam'les, a. With- 
out renown. — Famous, fü'mus, a. [L. 
Jamosas, Fr. fameuz.] Celebrated in fame 
or public reporti renowned; much talked 
of; distingu shed in story.—Famously, fi'- 
mus-li, adv. In a famous manner.—Fa- 
mousnezs,t fä'mus-nes, n. The state of be- 
ing famous; renown; celebrity. > 

. fa-mil'ytr, a. T: Jamiliaris, 

from familia, a household, the servants 

of a family, from famulus, a servant. 

FawiLy.] Well acquainted; closely inti- 

mate; well versed (in a subject of study); 

exhibiting the manner of an intimate 

friend;affable; accessible; characterized by 

ease or a of stiffness or pedantry; 

easy;well known; well understood; of cvery- 
occurrence 

spirit or demon supposed to be constantly 

command of some person.—7. An 


or use.— Familiar spirit, a 
intimate; a close companion; a familiar 
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quaintance or knowledge; intimacy; pl. 
actions characterized by too much license; 


| liberties, — Familiarization, fa-mil'yer-i- 


za"shon, n. Act or process of making or 
| becoming familiar.—Familiarize, fa-mil'- 
| yeriz, v.t. — familiarized, familiarizing. 
| To make familiar or intimate; to habitu- 
| ate; to accustom; to make intimately ac- 
quainted; to render conversant or ully 
acquainted by practice or customary use, 
or by intercourse. — Familiarly, fa-mil’- 
vér-li. adv. In a familiar manner.—Fa- 
miliarness, fa-mil’yer-nes,n. Familiarity, 
Family, fam’i-li, n. [L. familia, a house- 
hold, the slaves or scrvants of a house; 
| from famulus, a servant, a slave, from 
| Oscan fumel, a servant, from fuama, Skr., 
dháman, a house.) The body of persons 
who live inone houseand under one head; 
the parents and children alone; the chil- 
dren as distinguished from the parents; 
those who descend from one common pro- 
enitor; n tribe or race; kindred; lineage; 
ine of ancestors: honouruble descent; 
noble or respectable stock (a man of fam- 
ily): in scientific classifications, y group of 
individuals more comprehensive than a 
genus, and less so than an order.—Family- 
man,n. One who has a family or house- 
hold; a married man.—Family-way, m. 
State of pregnancy. 

Famine, fam'in, n. [Fr. famine, from I. 
fames, hunger.] Scarcity of food; dearth; 
a general want of provisions; destitution. 
—Famish, fam'ish, v.t. O.Fr. famis, 
starving, from L. fames] To kill or de- 
stroy with hunger; to starve; to cause to 
suffer from hunger or thirst; to distress 
with hunger; to force or compel by Tam- 
jine.—v.i. To die of hunger; to sufler ex- 
treme hunger or thirst; to suffer by the 
deprivation of any necessary. . 

Famous. Under Fame. 

Fan, fan, n. LA. Sax. Jann, fan, from L. 
vannus, a fan for winnowing; akin to L. 
ventus, wind, and E. wind, winnow.) The 
name of various instruments for exciting 
a current of air by the agitation of a broad 
surface, vanes or discs; a machine for 
winnowing grain; an instrument used by 
ladies to agitate the air and cool the face; 
anything resembling this; what fans or 
excites.—v.f.—/fanned, fanning. To move 
or agitate as with a fan; to cool and re- 
fresh by moving the air with a fan; to 
winnow; to separate chaff from, and drive 
it away by a current of air; Jig. to produce 
effects on analogeus to those of a fan in 
exciting flame; to excite or stir up to 
activity; to stimulate.—Fan-blower,n. A 
fan for driving a current of air into a fur- 
nace by the quick revolution of a wheel 
with vanes.—Fan-light,n. A fan-shaped 
window situated over a door in a circular- 
headed opening; also any window over a 
door.—Fanner, fan’ér, n. One who fans; 
a rotatory contrivance with vanes for ven- 
tilating the interior of a chamber; an 
arrangement of vanes for blowing fires; 
pl.a fan or machine for winnowing grain. 
—Fan-tail, n. A variety of the domestic 
pigeon; a form of gas-burner.—Fan-tailed, 
a. Having a tail expanding like a fan.— 
Fan-window, n. A window having a semi- 
circular outline and a sash formed of 
radial bars. 

Fanatic, Fanatical, fa-nat'ik, fa-nat'i-kal, 
a. [L. fanaticus, inspired, enthusiastic, 
from fanum, 2 place dedicated to some 
deity, a temple. Fax£.] Wild and ex- 
travagant in opinions, particularly in re- 
ligious opinions.—n. A person affected by 
excessive enthusiasin, particularly on re- 
ligious subjects; one who indulges wild 
and extravagant notions of religion.— 
Fanatically, fa-nat'i-kal-li adv. lna fa- 
natical manner; with wild enthusinsm.— 
Fanaticalness, fa-nat'i-kal-nes, n. Fana- 
ticism.—Fanaticism. fa-nat'i-sizm,n. The 
state or character of a fanatic; wild and 
extravagant notions of religion; religious 
frenzy; fervid zeal.—Fanaticize, fa-nat'i- 
siz, v.t. To make fanatic. 
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FANTASIA 


LL 


ulty of a lighter and less impressive cast 
than the imagination, or the active 

of this lighter faculty; a new and pleas- 
ing thought or conception due to this 


faculty; 


the happy anc 


poctical embodi- 


ment of such conception 1n words; n poeti- 
cal illustration or ornament, as a simile, 
metaphor, and the like; an opinion or 
notion; an impression or supposition; a 
whim orconceit; inclination; liking; fond- 
ness; preference.—The fancy, a name for 


sporting 


fighters. — a. 


characters, 
Fine; elegant; ornamental 


especially 


prize- 


(Juncy goods); beyond intrinsic value; ex- 
travagant (a fancy price).— v.t.— fancied, 


fancying. 


'l'o imagine; to figure to one's 


golf; to believe or suppose without proof, 
—v.t. To form a conception of; to portray 
in the mind; to imagine; to like; to be 
leased with.—Fancied, fan'sid, p. and a, 

'ortrayed or formed by the fancy; imagi- 
nary; attracting one’s fancy; liked; in 
esteem; sought after, — Fancier, fan'si-ér, 
n. One who fancics; one who is influenced 
by his fancies. — Fanciful, fan'si-ful, a, 
Guided by fancy rather than by reason 


and experience; subject to the in 


tluence of 


fancy; whimsical: applied to persons; dic- 
tated or produced by fancy; appeal 


or pleasing the fancy; full of wi 


ng to 


d images; 


curiously shaped: applied to things.— 
Fancifully, fan'si-ful-li, adv. In a fanciful 
manner. —Fancifulnoss, fan‘si-ful-nes, n, 


The quality o 


fan’si-les, a 


f being fanciful.—Fanciless, 
Destitute of fancy.—Fancy- 


ball, x. A ball in which persons appear 
in fancy dresses, imitations of antiquo 
costumes, &c.—Fancy-fair, n. A kind of 
temporary market in which ladies sell 


various 


light wares, usually of their own 


make, for some benevolent or charitable 


Keen? a bazaar.—Fancy-iree, a. 
rom the power of lovo.—Fancy 
Ornamental knitting, embroidery, 


performed by ladies. : 
Fandango, fan-dang'go,n. A lively S 
dance borrowed from the Moors, 


by two 


music being in triple time. 
[L. fanum, a place dedicated 
to a deity, from fari, to speak; akin fame, 
fate) A temple; a place consecrated to 


Fane, fin, n 


religion; a church, 


| Poet.] 


“wor 


n, 
Ca 


nish 


anced 
persons, male and female, the 


Fanfare, fan’fär, n. [Fr.] A flourish of 
trumpets; a short tune of a cheerful cast, 
played with hunting horns; an ostenta- 
tious parade or boast; bravado,—F 


fan'fa-ron, n, 


[Fr.] A bully; a hector; a 


swaggcrer; an empty boaster,—Fanfaron- 
ade, fan-far'o-nid", n. [Fr.] A swaggering; 


ostentation; 


Fang, fang, n. 


bluster. 


grasp, from Zon (for Jahan), to seize 
Jeng, pp. fangen)=G. Jangen, Goth. fahan, 
D. vangen, to take.] The tusk of a 

or other animal by which the prey is 
reized and held; n long pointed tooth; the 
hollow poison tooth of a serpent; a claw 
talon.—Fanged, fangd, p. and a. Furnis 


with fangs, tusks 


[A. Sax. fang, a — 


or something resem 


bling these.—Fangless, fangles, a. Having * 


no fanzs or 


of finery. 


- tusks. 3 

Fangled, fang'gld, a. [From old fang 
gewgaw, something to catch the eye, 
old Jangen, to cateh.] Gaudy; showy; 

[Used by Shakspere, but now 


only in the compound new-fangled.] 


Fanon, fan'on, 7. 
fana, cloth, à banner.] 


le, A 
rom 
f 


[Fr. fanon, from Goth. 
Eccles. a kind of 


napkin or handkerchief used by the pricet 

at mass; algo an ornament attach 
—— left arm. 

antasia, fan-ti'ze-a, n. [Tt., lit. a fantasy 

or fancy, from L. and Gr. phantasia, a 

fancy, whence also E, fancy. Fancy. 


species of musical composition havi 
particular theme, but rangin 


tou 


amidst 


various airs and movements, — Fantasm, 
Same as Phantasm, — Fan- 


fan'tazm, n. 


tast, fan'tast, 7. 


of fantastic 


One whose mind is 


notions. — Fantastic, Fantas- 


tical, fan-tastik, fan-tas'ti-kal, a. 
Juntastique, from Gr. phantastikos, from — 


[Fr. 


t; an officer of the Inquisition em- | Fancy, fan'si, n. [Contr. for fantasy, phan- | phantasia, vision, fancy. Fanciful; ex- 
oyed in apprehending and imprisonin tasy, from L. and Gr. phantasia, a fancy, sting only in imagination; im A 
perros Ke a famil'L from Gr phantas0, — visible, from chimerion whimsical; capricioun Ew 
nr"i-ti, n The iar; | pha o show; n phantom, o- | ging the vagaries of imagination; 
unconstruined a ack menon.] A phase of the intellectual fac- | oddnces of figure or Keel e 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mé, met, hér; pine, pin; núte, not, móve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—tho Fr. V. * 
- 


mm 
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cally shaped; grotesquo.—n. A whimsical 
ereon ; n fop.—Fantasticality, fan-tas'ti- 
al”i-ti,n. Pantasticalness,—Fantastically, 
fan-tas'ti-kal-li, adv. In a fantastic man- 
ner; capriciously; whimsically. — Fantas- 
ticalness, Fantasticism, fan-tas'ti-kal-nes, 
fan-tas'ti-sizm, n. State of being fantas- 
Malz S Fantasy, fan'ta-sj, n, Same as 
ancy. 
Fantoccini, fan-to-che'ne, n. pl. [It.] Pup- 
pets worked by concealed wires or strings; 
a puppet-show; marionettes, 
Fantom, fan'tom, n. Same as Phantom, 
Far, für, a. [A. Sax. for; D. ver, Icel. 
fjarri, Goth. fairra, G. fern, far—allied to 
ore, Jerry, fare; the root being same as 
that of L. per, through; G. pera, beyond; 
Bkr. para, other.] Distant; separated by 
n wide space; hence, remote as regards 
wishes, feclings, affections; more distant 
of the two: applied to the right side of a 
horse, —ıdv, To a great extent or distance 
of space; ton remote period; in great part 
the day fur spent); in a great proportion; 
y many degrees; very much (far better 
or higher); to whatover point, degree, or 
distance (as far as).— By far, in a great 
degree; very much.—From far from a great 
distance; from a remote place.— Pur other, 
very ditlorent. — Far-fetched, p. and a. 
Brought from a remote place; not easily or 
naturally introduced; claborately strained 
(a far-fetched explanation).—Farmost, fiir- 
most, a. superl. Most distant or remote, — 
Farness, firnes, n. The state of being far 
off; distance; remoteness.—Far-off,a. Far- 
away; distant; remote in space or time.— 
Far-sighted, a. Seeing toa great distance; 
calculating carefully the distant results of 
present conduct or action; not capable of 
perceiving objects near at hand distinctly. 
—Far-sightedness, n. The state or quality 
of being far-sighted. — Far-sought, a. 
* Sought at a distance; forced, — Farther 
für'rnér, a. compar. [Not the origina 
compar. of far, which was far-er (ferrer), 
but assimilated to further.] More remote; 
more distant than something else; tending 
toa greater distance; ndditional.—adv. At 
or to n greater distance; more remotely; 
beyond; by way of progression in a sub- 
jeet; moreover.—Farther,t fár^ruer, v.t. To 
promote; to further.—Fartherance,? fir- 
THér-ans. 1. A helping forward; further- 
ance, — Farthermore, für'sircr-mor, adv. 
Besides; moreover; furthermore.—Farther- 
most, fir’ruér-most, a. superl. Being at 
the farthest distance; most remote.— Par- 
thest, fárriest, a. superl. At the greatest 
distance either in time or place.—«dv. At 
or to the greatest distance.—Far-west, n, 
That portion of the United States lying be- 
ond the Mississippi. 
arad, farad, n. [In honour of Prof. Farz- 
day.) The unit of quantity in electro- 
metry; the quantity of electricity with 
which an electro-motive force of one volt 
would flow through the resistance of one 
megohm in one second,—Faradic, fa-rad’- 
ik, a. Ap lied to induction electricity.— 
* Faradisation, Paradism, far'a-di-zá"shon, 
far'ad-izm, n. The medical application of 
the magneto-electric currents which Fara- 
day discovered in 1837. — _ 
Farce, firs, v.t.—farced, farcing. [Fr. farcir, 
. farcio, to stuff] To stuif with force- 
meat; to fill with mingled ingredients.— 
m. [Fr. farce, It. farsa, from L, farcio, to 
st » from being stuffed or crammed with 
umour.) A dramatic composition of a 
roadly comic character; a comedy full of 
extravagant drollery; ridiculous parade; 
empty pageantry; mere show.—Farceur, 
f str, n. [Fr] A writer or player of 
Belen: a joker, — Farcical, fir’ si-Kal, a. 
A mesing ton farce; of De character of a 
s Urol; ludicrous; ridiculous.—Farci- 
` —— al-li, cay, d na farcical man- 
af elt ats e Pare fate d 
a al g, a 
Stuffing; force-meat. g e 
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Fardel, für’del, n. [O.Fr. fardel, Fr. far- 
deau, a bundle, from the Arabic. Hence 
furl.) A bundle or pack; a burden; zn: 
thing cumbersome or irksome. — Fardel- 
bound, a. A term — to cattle and 
sheep affected with a disease caused by the 
retention of food in the maniplies or third 
stomach. j 

Fare, fär, v.i.—fared, faring. [A. Sax. faran, 
to go—Icel. Sw. fara, Dan. fare, D. varen, 
G. fahren, to go, same root as L. per, 
through, porta, gate, Gr. poros, passage, 
peirö, to pierce; E. far, ferry, kc.] To go; 
to pa«s; to move forward; to travel; to be 
in any state, good or bad; to bein a certain 
condition as regards bodily or social com- 
forts; to beentertained with food; to hap- 

on; to turn out or result; to be: with it 
mpersonally.—u. The sum paid or due for 
conveying a person by land or water; food; 
provisions of the table; condition; treat- 
ment by circumstances; fortune; the per- 
son or persons conveyed in a vehicle.— 

Farewell, far'wel. [From fare, in the im- 
per., and well.] May you fare or prosper 
well; a wish of happiness to those who 
leave or those who are left: it sometimes 
has the pronoun inserted between its two 
elements; as fare you well. Sometimes it 
is an expression of mere separation (like 
* cood-bye' or ‘adieu’).—n.Good-bye; adieu; 
leave; departure; final look, reference, or 
attention.—a. Leave-taking; valedictory. 

Farina, fa-ri‘na,n. [L. farina, flour, from 
far, a sort of apu Meal or flour; à soft, 
tasteless, and commonly white powder 
obtained by trituration of the seeds o 
cereal and leguminous plants, and of some 
roots, as the potato. — Farinaceous, far-i- 
nü'shus, a. Consisting or made of meal or 
flour; containing or yielding farina or 
flour: mealy. — Farinaceously, far-i-ni’- 
shus-li, adv. After the manner of farina- 
ccous substances, — Farinose, far'i-nös, a. 
Yielding farina, 

Farm, firm, n, LA. Sax. feorm, fyrm, food, 
provisions, a feast, entertainment; hence, 
a piece of land that has to supply a cer- 
tain quantity of provisions; from L.L. 
firma (from L. firmus, firm, established), 
farm, rent, sum settled or fixed.] A tract of 
land cultivated either by the owner of the 
land or a tenant, and usually divided into 
fields —v.t. To let toa tenant on condition 
of paying rent; to hold and cultivate either 
ns tenant or as owner; to lease or let, as 
taxes or other duties, at a certain sum or 
a certain rate per cent.—v.i. To be em- 
ployed in agriculture; to cultivate the 
soil. —Farmable, firma-bl, a. Capable of 
being farmed.—Farm-bs lif, n. An over- 
ecer appointed to direct and superintend 
farming operations,—Farmer, fúrmér, n. 
One who farms; one who cultivates a 
farm; an a sricuiturist; 2 husbandman; 
one who takes taxes, customs, excise, or 
other duties, to collect for a certain gross 
sum or a rate per cent —Farmership, fúr- 
mér-ship, n. Skill in farming.—Farmery, 
firméri, n. A farmyard.—F ouse, 

fürm’hous, n. A house attached to a 
farm for the residence of a farmer.—Farm- 
ing, firming, a. Pertaining to agricul- 
ture.—n. The business of a farmer; hus- 
bandry. — Farmstead, fürm'sted, n. The 
system of buildings connected with a 
farm; a homestead. — Farmyard, fiirm’- 
yürd, n. The yard or inclosure surround- 
ed by or connected with the farm build- 
ings. x 

Faro, Go, n. [Said to be from Pharaoh 
having formerly been depicted on one of 
the cards] A game at cards*in which a 

‘reon plays against the bank. — 0- 
ank, n. A bank or establishment where 
verzons play at the game of faro. 

arrago, fa-rá'go, 1. IL from fur, meal.] 
A masa composed of various materials 
confusedly mixed; a medley. — Farragin- 
ous, fa-raj'i-nus, a. Formed of various 
materials mixed. 












FASHION 


curing the — of horses, oxen, sheep, 
c.: veterinary 5 : 

— faro, n. LA. è Ze? little 
pig; akin to O.H.G. farah, G. ferkel, D. 
varken, a pig; L. porcus, a pig, being also 
allied.) A litter of pigs.—v... and i. To 
brinz forth pizs. 

Farthing, furriing, DA. Sax. ferthing 

, firming, n. e 

Seier the fourth part of a thing, from 

feorth, fourth, from feówer, four.) The 
fourth of a penny, a small copper coin of 

Britain, the fourth of a penny in value. 

Far Fardingale, fár^ruing-gal, fár- 
ding-gal,n. [O.Fr. vertugalle, vertugade, 
from Sp. verdugo, à rod or shoot of a tree, 
hence a hoop.] A hoop petticoat f 
worn by ladies, or the circles of hoops u 
to extend the petticoat. 

Fasces, fas’sez, n. pl. [L.] A bundle of 
rods, with an axe bound in along with 
them, anciently borne before the superior 
Roman magistrates as a badge of their 
power over life and limb.—Fascial, fas'- 
si-al or fash‘i-al, a. Belonging to the 


fasces, 

Fascia, fash'i-a, n. pl. Fasciz, fash'i-&. [L.] 
A band, sash, or fillet, or —— 
sembling this in shape; a surgical - 
dage; arch. a long band of stone or brick 
forming a slight projection. —F. ` 
fash'i-üt, a, Landed or bound together; 
fascinted. — Fasciated, fash'i-A-ted, a. 


ash'i-à- 

Bound with a-fillet, sash, or bandage; bot. 
applied to the peculiar flattened stems or 
branches which occur occasionally in trees. 
. —Fasciation, fash-i-fi’shon, n. The state 
of being fasciated; the act or manner of 


binding up diseased parts; bandage. 
Fascicle, fas'si-kl, n, [L. fasciculus, from 
ascis, a bundle.] A little bundle or col- 


ection; bot. a form of cyme in which the 
flowers are clustered together in a more or 
less compact bundle.--Faselculate, Fasci- 
culated, Fascicled, Fascicular, fas-sik'n- 
lat, fas-sik'ü-la-ted, fas’si-kld, fas-sik'ü- 
lér,a. Bot, growing in bundles or bunches 
from the same point: said of leaves, stems, 

roots, &c. — Fascicu tely, Fas x 

fas-sik’N-lat-li, fas-sik'ü-lér-li, adv. Ina 

fasciculate manner.—Fascicule, fas’si-kal, 

n. A fascicle.—Fasciculus, fas-sik'0-lus, n. 
A fascicle; one of the separate divisions 
or numbers in which a book ís published. 

Fascinate, fas’si-nät, v.t.—fascinated, fas- 

cinating. [Fr. fasciner, L. fascino, faseina- 
tum, to fascinate, bewitch.] To bewitch; 
to enchant; to operate on by some power- 
ful or irresistible influence; to charm; to 
capirai to allure irresistibly or ower: 
fully. — v.i. To axercise a bewitching or 
captivating power. — inating, fas'si- 
ni-ting, p- and a. Bewitching; enchant- 
ing; charming; captiva unas on; 
fas-si-nü'shon, a. The act of fascinating, 
bewiichiugsoe enchanting; enchantment; 
a charm; that which fascinates. 

Fascine, fas-scn', n. [Fr., from L. fascia, a 
bundle; akin fascicle, faeces.) Fort. a iag- 
got or bundle of rods or small sticks, used 

n raising batteries, in filling ditches, in 
strengthening ramparts, &c. 

ash, fash, rt (Fr. fácher, to offend, annoy, 
from L. fastidium, disgust.) To trouble; 
to annoy.—n. Trouble; ann ce. 

Fashion, fash’on, n. [O.Fr. fachon, facion, 
from L. factio, a making, from facio, to 
make. Facr.] The make or form of any- 
thing; external form; shape; pem 
make according to the custom of the time; 
the prevailing mode of dress or ornament; 
manner, sort, way, or mode; custom; pre- 
vailing practice; genteel life or good 
breeding; gentee ety.—v.t. To form; 

to give shape or “figure to; to moul 

Fashionable, Tash’on-a-bl, a. Conforming 

to the fashion or established mode; tak- 

ing the public taste and being in vogue; 
established by custom; current; — 
ing; dressing or behaving according to 
the prevailing fashion; teel; well- 





» Farcin, für'si, füv'ein, n. eas - fari-er, n. [O.Fr. ferrier, from | bred.—n. A person of fashion.—F me 
ot horses intimately —— with glam duel i phos’ xen ox errum, | ableness, fash’on-a-bl-nes. n- Thermale 
intoa o two diseases generally running | iron.) A shoer of horses; one who com- | of being fashions. e.—Fashionably, fash'- 
which other.—Farcy-bud,n. Atumour | bines the art of horse-shocing with the on-a-bli, adv. In elle, to 

à Fardage Ardaoa in the sense farcy. | profession of veterina — — — eee on EA, piling mode. 
a same as Dunnupe r. FARDEL.] Naut. practice 2 gin MARNE. Jine art of | shions. 
p Ch, chain; ch, Se. locu; ggo; j,job; À Fr ton; mg sing; wm then; th, thin; w,wigy wh, whig; zh, azure, 
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Fassaite, Fassite, fas‘sa-it, fas’sit, n. A 
mineral, a variety of pyroxene, found in 
the valley of Fassa, in the Tyrol. 

fast, a. [A. Sax. first, feat, fast, firm 
==. vast, Icel. fastr, Dan. fast, G. fest, 
firm, solid. Hence fast, quick, and verb 
to fust.] Firmly fixed; close; tight; closely 
ering; made close; strong against 
attack; firm in adherence; not easily 
alienated (a faet friend); steadfast; faith- 
ful; lasting; durable (a fast colour).— 
adv. Firmly; immovably.— To play fast 
and loose, to act in an inconstant man- 
ner; to one thing and do another. 

— Fasten, fas'n, v.t. LA. Sax. festnian, 

to secure.) To fix firmly; to make fast 

or close; to secure, as by lock, bolt, or 
the like; to join in close union; to unite 
closely; to attach; to affix. — v.i. To fix 
one’s self or itself; to become attached. 

—Fastener, fas'n-ér, n. One who or that 

Uer Tasten Linde, altas 
nything that fastens, binds, a es, 
ke. Fasti , fast’li, adv. In a fast, firm, 

or secure manner.—Fastness, fast'nes, n. 
m Sax. fæstnes, firmness, a fortification.] 

he state of being fast, firm, or secure; 
strength; security; astronghold; n fortified 
lace; a castle; n fortress. 

Fast, fast, a. [The same word as fast, 
fixed firm or steadfast (one who runs 
fast runs steadfastly) = Icel, fast, rapidly, 
quickly, from fastr, firm.] Swift; moving 


rapidly; quick in motion; rapid; dissi- 
pated; devoted to pleasure; indulging in 
fensual vices: said of 2 man; Imitating 
the manners or habits of a man: said of 

n female.—adv. In a fast or quick man- 

ner; swiftly; rapidly; with suck steps or 

progression; prodigally and wastefully; 

With dissipation. —Fastness, fast'nes, n. 

The state or quality of being fast. — 

E fast, v.i. [A. Sax. festan, to fast; pro- 
bably from fest, firm, steadfast, the mean- 
ing being to be steadfast in abstaining 

D. vasten, Dan. faste, Icel. and Sw. Jasta, 
G. Goth. fastan, to fast.] To ab- 

from food beyond the usual time; to 
goh ; to abstain from food, or parti- 
cular kinds of food, voluntarily, especially 
for religious reasons.—n. Abstinence from 
food; a withholding from the usual quan- 
tity of nourishment; voluntary abstinence 
food as a religious mortification or 
humiliation: the time of fasting.—Faster, 
fas‘tér,n. One who fasts. — Fast-day, n. 
AE on which fasting is observed. 
fous, fas-tid'i-us, a. ' [L. faetidiosus, 
from fastidium, loathing, fastidiousness, 
from fastus, hnughtiness.] Hard or diffi- 
cult to please; squeamish; delicate to a 
fault; overnice; difficuit to suit.—Fastidi- 
oualy, fas-tid'i-ueli, adv. Ina fastidious 
manner.—Fastidiousness, fes-tid'i-us-nes, 
m. The condition or quality of being fas- 
Se Fastiginted, fas-tij'i-at, fas-tij 
ed, fas-tij'i-¡t, fas-tij’- 
i-a-ted, a. [L. fastigiatus, pointed, from 
fastigium, a top or peak.] Peaked or 
pointed at top; bot. tapering to a narrow 
pun like a pyramid, as a plant when the 
nches become gradually shorter from 
the base to the apex. 

ax, fat=D. vet, Dan. fed, 

Icel. feitr, G. fett, fat. Hence, to falten, 

Jatling. Fles y; plump; obese; corpulent; 
the con to lean; oily; greasy; unctu- 

ous; coarse; heavy; dull; stupid (especially 

in such BE as fat-brained, fat- 
witted); producin 


at.—Fatling, fat/ling, n. Any young 
mb, 

Seng e 

ess; un 38; 

cl Terlility.—Fatten, fat'n, 

v.t ; to feed for slaughter; 
—— to make —— grow 
fao-tr, n. One ‘a Ae that which fat- 


Fate, fär, fat, fall; mt, met, her; 































pine, pin; 


tens; that which gives fatness, richness, 
or fertility. —Fattiness, fat'i-nes, n. The 
state or quality of being fatty; greasiness. 
—Fatty, fati, a. Having the nature or 
qualities of fat; oily; greasy; composed 
of, or containing much, fat.—Fat-lute, n. 
A mixture of Spares and linseed-oil for 
filling joints, holes, &c. 

Fat, fat, n. [Var] A large tub or vessel; 
avat. [O.T.] i 
Fatal, fa’tal, a. [L. fatalis, from fatum, 

fate. Fare.) Proceeding from fate or 
destiny?; fraught with fate}; fateful}; 
causing death or destruction; deadly; 
mortal; destructive; calamitous; disas- 
trous.—Fatalism, fa'tal-izm, n. The doc- 
trine that all things are subject to fate, 
or that they take place by inevitable 
necessity. A Yatalist, fü’tal-ist, n. One 
who maintains that all things happen by 
inevitable necessity. — Fatalistic, fü-ta- 
listik, a. Pertaining to fatalism; imply 
ing fatalism.—Fatality, fa-tal'i-ti, n. [ L. 
fatalitas.] The state of being fatal; n 
fixed unalterable course of things; a fatal 
occurrence; a calamitous accident. — Fa- 
tally, fa'tal-li,adv. Ina fatal manner.— 
Fatalness, fü'tal-nes, n. The state or qua- 
lity of being fatal. $ 

Fata Morgana, fii'ta mor-gü'na, n. [It., be- 
cause supposed to be the work of a fata 
or fairy called Morgana.] A striking opti- 
cal illusion principally remarked in the 
Strait of Messina, between the coasts of 
Sicily and Calabrin—a variety of mirage. 

Fate, fat, n. [L. fatum (lit. that which 
has been spoken), destiny as pronounced 
by the gods, fate, from fari, to speak 

whence also fama, fame, and fanum, a 

nne), from a root which appears also in 
Gr. phanai, to speak, and phaos, light; 
akin fable, fairy, Jay, afable, &c.] A fixec 
decree or sentence, by which the order of 
things is prescribed; incvitable necessity 
settling how events are to befall; unavoid- 
able concatenation and succession of 
events; destiny; predetermined lot; hu- 
man destiny; the final fortune of any- 
thing; final event; death; destruction; pl. 

(myth.) the Destinies or Parcm; the three 
E esses supposed to preside over the 
birth and life of men, called Clotho, La- 
chésis und Atröpos.—Fated, fü'ted,a. As- 
signed or gifted with a certain fate; 

doomed; destined; regulated by fate.— 

Fateful, füt'ful, a. Bringing or deciding 

fate or destiny; fatal. 

Father, fü'rner, n. LA. Sax. fæder= D. 
vader, Icel. fathir, Dan. and Sw. fader, 
Goth. fadar, G. vater, L. pater, Gr. patér, 
Per. padar, Skr. pitri—father; probably 
from a root pa, to feed.] He who begets 
a child; a male parent; a male ancestor 
more remote than a parent, especially the 
first ancestor; the founder of a race, fam- 
ily, or line; a respectful mode of address 
to an old man; one who exercises paternal 
care over another; a guardian, protector, 
or preserver; the first to practise any art; 
a istinguished example; a teacher; origi- 
nator; cause; the appellation of the first 
person in the Trinity; the title given to 
dignitaries of the church, superiors of 
convents, confessors, and priests; the 
eldest member of a profession, or other 

ody. — Fathera of the Church, the name 
given to the fany teachers and expound- 
ers of Christianity, whose writings have 
thrown light upon the history, doctrines, 
and observances of the Christian church 
in the early ages. — v.t. To beget as a 
father; to assume as one’s own work; to 
profess or acknowledge one's self to be the 
author of; to ascribe or charge to one as 
his offsprinz or production (to father a 
book on n person).—Fatherhood, fü'rnér- 
hud,n. The state of being a father; the 
characterorauthority of afathcr.—Fathor- 
in-aw,n. The father of one's husband or 

wife. — Fatherland, fü’rutr-land, m. [A 
literal translation of the G. Vaterland.] 
One's native country; the country of one'g 
fathers or ancestors. — Fatherlasher, fii- 
THuér-ash-ér, n. A fish; the bull-head 
which see). — Fatherless, fi’rner-les, a. 

itute of a living father; without a 
known author. — Fatherliness, fá^rnér-li- 
nes, n. The stato or quality of being 


note, not, múve; 


tübe, tub, bull; ` 


fatherly; parental kindness, care, and ten- 
derness,—Fatherly, fü'ruér-li,a. Like a 
father in affection and care; paternal; pro- 
tecting; pertaining to a father,—adv. In 
the manner of a father.—Fathership, fa’- 
ucr-ship, n. State of being a father. 

Fathom, farn’um, n. LA. Sax. fothm, the 
bosom, the space of both arms extended; 
Icel. fathmr, D. vadem, Sw. famn, G. fa- 
den, from a root meaning to stretch.) A 
measure of length — fect, being 
originally the space to which a man may 
extend his arms.—v.t. To try the depth of; 
to find the bottom or extent of; to sound; 
fg. to penetrate orcomprehend —Fathom- 
able, farn’um-a-bl, a. Capable of being 
fathomed or comprehended.—Fathomless, 
farn'um-les, a. That of which no bottom 
can bo found; bottomless; not to be pene- 
trated or comprehended. ` E). 

Fatigue, fa-tig’, v.t. — fatigued, fatiguing. 
[Fr. fatiguer, from L. fatigo, to weary.] 
To weary with labour or any bodily or 
mental exertion; to harass with toil; to 
exhaust the strength by severe or long- 
continued exertion; to tire or wear out.— 
n. Weariness from bodily labour or mel- 
tal exertion; lassitude or exhaustion of 
strength; the cause of weariness; labour 
undergone; toil; the labours of military 
men distinct from the use of arms, — 
Fatigue-dress, ». Tho working dress of 
soldiers.—Fatigue-duty, n. The work of 
soldiers distinct from the use of arms.— 
Fatiguing, fa-tóg'ing, p. and a. Inducing 
fatigue or weariness; tiring; exhausting. 

Fatling, Fatten, £c. Under Far. 

Fatuity, ía-tü'i-ti, m. [L. fatuitas, from 
fatuus, silly.) Weakness or imbecility of 
mind; feebleness of intellect; foolishness. 
—Fatuous,fat'ü-us,«. [L.fatwus,) Feeble 
in mind; weak; 1diotically silly; oolish. 

Faubourg, fö’börg, n. [Fr.] A suburb in 
French citics; also a district within a city 
which was formerly a suburb, 

Fauces, fa‘stz, n. pl IL. the throat, the 
gullet.] Anat. the gullet or windpipe; the 
osterior part of the mouth, terminat 
y the pharynx and larynx.—Faucal, fa’- 

kal, a. Pertaining to the fauces. 

Faucet, fn'set,n. [Fr. fausset, from L. fal- 
sus, false.] A pipe to be inserted in a 
cask for drawing liquor, and stopped with 
a peg or spigot; the peg or spigot itself, 

Faugh, fa. Exclamation of contempt or 
abhorrence. 

Fault, falt, n. [O.Fr. faulte, Fr. faute, It. 
and Sp. falta, fault, defect, from a Ro 
mance verb (not recorded in French), from 
a L.i PI Jallitare, from fallo, to deceire. 
Fait.) A slight oflence; a neglect of duty 
or propricty; something — of same 
blame or censure; a defect; a blemish; a 
flaw; among sportsmen, the act of losing 
the scent; a lost scent; geol, and mining, a 
break or dislocation of strata; an inter- 
ruption in the continuity of strata such 
that the strata on either side appear ele- 
vated or depressed.—At fault, puzzled; in 
some difficulty or perplexity; also, to 
blame; deserving censure.—To Jind faul, 
to express blame; to take exception.—To 
Jind fault with, to take exception to; to 
censure.—Faulted, fal'ted, p. and a. Geol. 
exhibiting a fault. — Fa DM ui 
adv. In a faulty manner, — Faultiness, 
fal'ti-nes, n. The state of being faulty. 
defective, or erroncous.—Faultless, falt- 
les, a. Without fault; not defective or 
imperfect; free from blemish, vice, or 
offence; perfect. — Faultlessly, faltles-li, 
adv. In a faultless manner.—Faultlerz- 
ness, falt/les-nes,n. Freedom from faults 
or defects,—Faulty, fal'ti, a. Cont 
faults, blemishes, or defects; defective; 
imperfect; guilty of a fault or of faults; 
blamable,—Fault-finder, n. One who cen- 
sures or objects. 

Faun, fan, n. [L. faunus, a deity of tke 
woods and fields.] Rom. myth. one of a 
kind of demigods or rural deities, diffe 
little from satyrs. — Fauna, f ns m [ 
Roman goddess of fields, cattle, &c.] A 
collective term for the animals 
to a region or epoch, corresponding to the 
word flora in respect of plants.— ce 
fy'nist, n. One who treats of the fauna 

district. 


n country or 
oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. v. 
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Faussebraye, fos'bri, n. (Fr. Fort. a| fealty, from L. fidelitas, faithfulness, fidel- | of a board or plank.— Feather. a. 
small mount of earth thrown up about a ity; it is thus the same word as /idelity.] | Having one edge thinner than the other 
rampart, Fidelity to a superior; faithful adherence | and overlapping.—Feathering, fern’ér-ing, 

Fauteuil, fötal or fö-tċ-yċ, n. [Fr., from | of a tenant or vassal to the superior of | n. Arch.an APE ety of small arcs or 
0.H.G. falistuol, lit. a folding-stool ] An| whom he holds his lands; faithfulness of | curves separated by projecting points or 

nrm-chair; an easy-chair. any person to another; faith. cusps, used ns ornaments in the heads of 
Faux - pas, fd-pii, n. [Fr.] A false step; a | Fear, fer, n. LA. Sax. fa fear, peril; Icel, | windows, &c., in Gothic architecture.— 
reach. of manners or moral conduct; a | fár, harm, mischie ; O.H.G. fara, dan- | Featherless, femu’ér-les, a. Destitute of 
lapse from chastity. ger, fright; Mod. G. gefahr, danger; from | feathers; unfledged.—Feathery, fern'ér-i, 
Faveolate, fa-vV'o-1út,a. [L. favus, a honey- | root of E. fare, to travel; seen also in L. | a. Clothed or covered with feathers; re- 
comb.] Formed like a honey-comb; alve- periculum, danger (E. peril.] A painful sembling feathers in appearance, softness, 
olate; cellular. emotion excited by an expectation of evil | or lightness.—Feather-grass, 1. A wiry 
Favonian, fa-vöni-an, a. [L. favonius, the | or the apprehension of impending danger; | grass whose flowers are produced in loose 
west wind.) Pertaining to the west wind. | anxiety; solicitude; holy awe and rever- anicles, which, when dried and coloured, 
Favor, fi'vér. An old and common Ameri- | ence for God and his laws; respect; due | form ornaments for rooms. — Feather- 
can way of spelling Favour. _ regard, as for persons of authority or spray, n. The foamy ripple thrown from 
Favose, fa-vös’, a. [L. favosus, «rom favus, | worth.—v.t. To La fear or a painful ap- | the bows of can eel ee vessels.—Feather- 
a honey -comb. ] Resembling a honey-| prehension of; to be afraid of; to suspect; | star,n. A beautiful crinoid, consisting of 
comb. to doubt; to reverence; to have a reveren- | a central body or disc, from which spring 
Favour, fä’ver, n. [Fr faveur, from 1. | tial awe of; to vencrate; to affright orto | slender radiating arms furnished on bot 
ten favoris, from faveo, to favour, to | terrify (Shak.)¿.—v.i. To be in fear; to be | sides with processes that give a feather- 2 
efriend.] Kind regard; friendly dispo- | in apprehension of evil; to be afraid.— | like appearance— Feather ER A 
sition; a state of being looked on with | Fearer, fé’rér,n. One who fears.—Fearful, | weight as light as n feather; the lightest 
ood-will or kindness; n kind act oroflice; | ferful, a. Affected by fear; apprehensive | weight that is placed on a racing-horse, 
Eindness done or granted; an act of grace | with solicitude; afraid; timorous, wanting | Feature, fetür, n. [O.Fr. faiture, faicture, 
or good-will; leave; good-will; pardon; «| courage; impressing fear; terrible; dread- | from L. factura, 4 ma E. from facio, 
token of love; a knot of ribbons worn ata | ful; awful.—Fearf y fcrful-li, adv. In | factum, to make. Ficu he shape or 
o marriage or on other festive occasions; | a fearful manner. — Fearfulnezs, fér'ful- | make of the body (Shak.)}; the make, * 
something worn as a token of affection; | nes, n. The quality of being fearful — 
convenience afforded for success (under | Fearless, férles,a. Free from fear; bold; 
Javour of darkness); partiality; bias; as- | courageous; intrepid; undaunted.—Fear- 
pect, look, or appearance (Shak,)}.—v.t. To | lesaly, forles-li, adv. In a fearless man- 
regard with favour or kindness; tosupport; | ner.—Fearlessness, fér'les-nes,n. The state 
to aid or have the disposition to aid; to be | or quality of being fearless. 
propitious to; to befriend; to show favour | Feasible, fe'zi-bl, a. [Fr. faisible, from faire, 
or partiality to; to afford advantages for | faisant, to do or make, L. facere, to do, to 
success to; to render casier; to facilitate. | make. Facr.] Capable of being done, per- 
—Favourable, fü'vér-a-bl, a. Kind; pro-| formed, executed, or effected; practicable. 
pitious; friendly; affectionate; manitest- —Feasibility, Feasibleness, ‘{é-zi-bil’ i-ti, 
ing partiality; conducive; contributing; | fYzi-blenes, n. The quality of being fea- 
tending to promote; advantageous; afford- | sible. — Feasibly, fe'zi-bli, adv. In a fea- 
ing facilities, — Favourableness, fa'ver.a- sible manner. 
bl-nes, n. ‘The condition or quality of | Feast, fest, n. ILE: Jeste (Fr. Giel from 
being favourable. — Favourably, fü'vér-a- | L. festum, a holiday, a feast, from festua, 
bli, adv. In a favourable manner, —Fa- | solemn, festive.] A sumptuous repast or 
voured, füverd, a. Regarded or treated | ontcrcainmentof whichanumboerof guests 
with favour; having special advantagesor | partake; a banquet; a delicious meal; 
facilities; featured, now only in the com- | something particularly gratifying to the 
pounds well-favoured, ill-favoured. — Fa- | palate or the mind; a festival in commem- 
vouredness, fá'vérd-nes, n. State of being | oration of some great event, or in honour 
favoured; appearance; cast of countenance | of somedistinguished personage; a periodi- 
(with well or ill prefixed), —Favourer, fü’- | cal or stated celebration of some event.— 
vér-ér, n. One who favours. — Favourite, | v.i. To take a meal of rich or sumptuous 
| fü'vér-it, n. A person or thing regarded viands; to dine or sup on rich provisions; 
with peculiar favour, preference, and af- | to bo hichly gratified or delighted.—v.t. 
fection; one greatly beloved; often one| 'lo entertain with sumptuous food; to 
unduly favoured; one treated with undue | treat at the table magnificently; to pam- 
partiality.—a. Regarded with particular | per; to gratify luxuriously.—Feaster, fés’- 
affection or preference.—Favouritism, fü-} tér, n. One who feasts, 
vér-it-izm, n. The disposition to patronize Feat fct, n. [Fr. fait, from L. factum, a 
favourites, or to promote the interest of a deed, from facio, factum, todo. Fact.) Àn 
prom or persons tothe neglect of others | act; a deed; an exploit; in particular, any 
inving equal claims,—Favourless, fü' véór- | extraordinary act of strength, skill, or 
les, a. Not regarded with favour. cunning.—«. [Fr. fh made.] Neat; skil- 

Favus, ffi'vus, n. [L., a honey-comb.] A | ful; ingenious; deft. [Shak.}-Featly, fct" 
kind of ringworm, a disease attacking | li, adv. Neatly; dexterously. 
the scalp, and characterized by yellowish | Feather, fern'ér, n. LA. Sax. fether — D. 
dry incrustations somewhat resembling a | veder, Sw. fjäder, Icel. fjöthr, G. feder; 
honcy-comb. sume root as L. penna (=petna), a feather; 

Fawn, fan, n. [Fr. faon, from a form fe- | Skr. pattra, a wing, from root pat, to ge. 
tonus, irom L. fetus, progeny.) A young | One of the growths which form the distin- 








form, or cast of any part of the face; any 
single lineament; the make or form of 
any part of the surface of a thing, as of a 
country or landscape; a Jona part.— 
Featured, fe'türd, a. Having a certain 
cast of features. — Featureless, fe'tür-les, 
a, Maving no distinct features; ugly. 

Feaze, fez, v.t. LA. Sax. fea, a fringe; G. 
fasen, to ravel out.) To untwist the end 
of anything made of threads or fibres; to 
ravel out. 

Febricula, fe-brik'ü-la, n. [L., dim. of 
fere fever.] A slight fever. — Febricu- 

ose, fe-brik'ü-los, a. Affected with slight 
fever. — Febrifacient, feb-ri-fa’shi-ent, a. 
[L. febri f 
fever. — Febriferous, fe-brifér-us, a. [L. 
febris, and fero, to bring.] Producing 
fever.—Feb e, fel/ri-f0), n. [L. febris, 
and fugo, to drive away.] Any medicine 
that mitigates or removes fever.—a. Hav- 
ing the quality of mitigating or subduing 
fever. — Febrile, fe'bril, a. [L. febrilis. 
Pertaining to fever; indicating fever, or 
derived from it. 

February, feb'ru-a-ri, n. [L. februarius 
from februa, purification, because n greai 
feast of purification was held on the 15th.] 
The second month in the year, consisting 
in common years of twenty-cight days, in 
leap-year of twenty-nine, 

veces: —— AE — t 
ecula, fek'n-1a, n. (Ju. facula,1ces of wine, 

dim. of faz, facis, dregs.) Powdery mat- 

ter obtained from plants by crushing, 

washing with wnter, and subsidence; 
starch or farina.—Feculence, Feculency 
fek’Q-lens, fek’Q-len-si,n. [L. faculentia.) 

The quality or state of be feculent; 
sediment; dregs.—Feculent, fek'0-lent, a. 
[L. faculentus.] Abounding with sedi- 
ment, dregs, or impure and extraneous 
matter; dreggy; muddy; turbid; foul. 





deer; a buck or doe of the first ycar.— | guishing covering of birds; a nume con- | Fecund, f“kund, a. [L. fecundus, fruitful, 
v.i. To bring forth a fawn.—«. Resembling | sisting usually of a stem hollow at the | from root fe (as in fetus), meaning to ae 
a fawn in colour; light brown, lower part (called the quill), and having | duce or bring forth.) Fruitful in chil- 
awn, fan, v.i. (A. Sax. faegnian, Icel. | on each side of the upper part (called the | dren; prolific.—Fecundato, fVkun-dát, v.t. - 


agna, to rejoice, flatter. Faıs.] To show | shaft) the barbs, which with the shaft con- 
a servile attachment; to court favour by | stitute the vane; something resembling a 
low cringing, and the like; to flatter| feather; 2 projection on the edge of a 
meanly; to cringe and bow to gain favour; | board which fits into a channel on the 
to cringe and frisk about a person (as a | edge of another board.—A feather in the 
nog) — n. A servile cringe or bow; mean | cap, an honour or mark of distinction.— 
` ttery. — Fawner fa’nér, n. One who | To be in high feather, to appear in high 
viele Fawning, fa'ning, p. and a. Ser- | spirits; to Le elated.—To show the white 
te A —— or caressing; meanly flat- MT. to give indications of cowardice (a 
Fawn ly den rate F ewe fawning? M ivre tha tanos oe fe oc ederate.) Pertaining to a league or con- 

, ng-li, adv, In n fawnin showe a wns no : JD 

rape way; with mean flattery. e breed).—v.t. To dress in feathers; to fit , tract, particularly between states or na- 


a e d = : * ions: federation; founded on 
Fairy.) —* (er fee, L.L. fata, a fairy. | with feathers; to cover with feathera.—To | tions; united in a fede ; 


—fecundated, fecundating. To make fruit- 
ful or prolific; to irapregnate.—Fe 
tion, fé-kun-dA'shon, n. The act of fecun- 
dating. — Fecundity, fe-kun'di-ti, n. pa 
facunditas.] Tho state or al of being 
fecund or of bringing forth young abun- 
M, fer ric D of invention. 
, fed, pret. & pp. o Í 
Federal, fed’ér-al, a. T fédéral, from L. 
fadus, foderis, a, league, seen also in con- 
fi 


: th ^a nest, to collect wealth, parti- | alliance between several states which unite 
Fay, te vt. IA. Sax, fegian, to fit.) To fit id “from emoluments derived from | fornationalor Bär m each stato 
lie db eces of timber together so that they | agencies for others.—To feather an oar, to | retainin control of its Tua i ci 
Fay ite T d fair. turnthebladehorizontally,withtheupper | and criminal Jawi eA fede Ru repub lic e 
A Wyal-it, n. [Fayal, one of tho edge pointing aft as it leaves the water, to | m. A member of tho ? D 


pores, where it is f Y of the air upon it.— | United States who during the civil war of 
haer brownian mineral, consisting main- Fonthered, fer erd,o. Clothed orcovered | 1861-5 maintained the Integrity of the 
1 ; or furn , por erates, 

Fealty ki Samo as Faience. Forth furnished with winks, winks or the Sout em partys, who desired to 
» 70% al-ti, n, [O.Fr. fealté, feauté, | Fenther-edge, n. Carp. the thinner edge secede.—Fede ; ér-al-izm, n. The 


ch chain; ch, So loch; g, Do; j,job; ù, Pr. Lon: ng,sing; Tu, then; th, thin, w,wig; wh, whig; zh, asure, 
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Feel, fel, v.t.—felt, feeli ALS d 
D v.0.— Je , eeiind. . * ax. , 
, voelen, Th s 
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pena of federal government; the up- 
olding and strengthening of the central 
government in a federal republic.—Feder- 
alist, fed'ér-al-ist, n. One who upholds 
oe ete e Spe fear rp toa er- 
aliz, v.L or t.—/feleralized, Jederalizing. 
To unite in a federal compact—-Federate, 
fed’ér-At, a. (L. federatus.] Leagued; 
uni compact, as states or nations.— 
Federation, fed'ér-à'shon, n. The act of 
uniting ina league; a federal government; 
a league. Also Federacy, fed‘ ér-a-si.— 
Federative, fed'ér-i-tiv, a. Uniting or 
joining in a league; forming a confeder- 


ncy. 

Fee, fe, n. LA. Sax. feoh, fed, cattle, pro- 
perty, money = D. vee, Icel. fe, G. vich 
ze Goth. chat goods, móncy-allied 

pecus, cattle (whence pecxmary). 
Fief is really the same word.] A reward 
or compensation for services; recompense: 
sor ie particularly to the reward of pro; 
fessional services; a fief or piece of land 
held of a superior on certain conditions; a 
feud; law, a freehold estate liable to alien- 
ation at the pleasure of the proprictor, 
who is absolute owner of the soil; hence, 
absolute property, possession, or owner- 
ship.—v.t.—pret. & pp. feed or feed. To give 
a fee to; to for services; to reward, to 
- hire; to bribe.—Fee-simple, n. An estate 
in lands or tenements liable to alienation 
at the will of the owner: also called n Fee 
ee-tail,n. An estate limited to a man 
and the heirs of his body, or to himself 
and particular heirs of his body. 

Feeble, fvbl, a. [Fr. faible, O.Fr. fleble, 

foible, It. ficvole, from I. Acbilis, 
mentable, from Be, to weep. t Destitute 
of physical strength; infirm; debilitated; 
weak; wanting force, vigour, vividness, or 
en „— Feebleness, fé'bl-nes, n. The 
guality or condition of being feeble. — 
i adv. Ina feeble manner, 

—Feeblo-minded, a. Weak in mind; want- 
ing firmness or constancy; irresolute.— 

ee, T 4 Wer 
eed, , v.t.—pret. . fed. [A. Sax. 
dan, to feed, from Mri Foop.] 

o give food to; to supply with nourish- 
ment; jig. to entertain, indulge, delight 
tho fi one's self with hopes); to furnish 
with anything of which there is constant 
consumption, waste, use, or application 
for some purpose (to feed n lake, a fire); 
to supply.—v.i. To take food; to eat; to 
subsist by cating; to pasture; to graze; 
to satisfy a —— or craving.—n. That 
which is eaten; food; fodder; an allowance 
of provender given to a horse, cow, &c.; the 
material supplicd nt once to a machine or 
other contrivance to make it act.—Feoder 
fe'dér,n. One who feeds; one who gives food 
or nourishment; one who catz; that which 
supplies something (the feede- of a lake). 

Feeding, ‘ding, n. Food; that which 
furnishes food, especially for animals.— 
Feeding-bottle,n. A bottle for supplying 
milk or liquid nutriment toan infant.— 

Feed pipe, n. The pipe thatcarries water 

to the boiler of a steam-engiie or for some 

other purpose.—Feed-pump,n. The pump 
employed in supplying tie boilers of 
-engines with water. 


ühlen, to feel; oot and con- 

nections doubtful] To pereive by the 
touch; to have sensation ex-ited by con- 
tact of with the body or linbs; to have a 
sense of; to be affected by; co be sensitive 
of (pain, pleasure, disgrace)'to experience; 
to suffer; to examine by täuching. — v.i. 
have perception by the tench, or by the 
contact of any substance with the body; 
to have the sensibility or the passions 
moved or excited; to produce an impres- 
sion on the nerves of sensation (iron feela 
cold); to perceive one's self to be (to feel 
sick or well); to know certainly or without 
miesziving.—n. The act of feeling; sensation 
or im on being touched. — Feeler, 
1eler,n. One who feels; an organ of touch 
in insects and others of the lower animals, 
as antennz, pi, &c.; any. device for 
the ascertaining the designs, 
or sentiments of others.—Peel- 

„a. Ex ve of grent sensi- 


bility; aifécting Lending te 


to excite the 
Fite, far, fat, fall; mt, met, hér; 


pine, pin; 


passions; possessing great sensibility; 
easily affected or moved, — n. The sense 
of touch; the sense by which we per- 
ceive external objects which come in con- 
tact with the body, and obtain ideas of 
their tangible qualities; the sensation 
conveyed by the sense of touch; physical 
gensation not due to sight, hearing, taste, 
or smell (a feeling of warmth, pain, or 
drowsiness); mental sensation or emotion; 
mental state or disposition; mental per- 
ception; consciousness; conviction; tender- 
ness of heart; nice sensibility; the quality 
of exciting or expressing emotion; pl. the 
emotional part of our nature; sensitive- 
ness; susceptibility.—Feelingly, f'ling-li, 
adv. i n a —— manner; tenderly; 
acutely; keenly. 

Feet, fet, n. pl. of foot. Foor. — Feetless, 
fovles, a. Destitute of feet. 

Feign, fan, v.t. [Er. feindre, from L, fingere, 
to shape, invent, feign, from root seen also 
in Sigiment, figure, fiction, Jaint, £e.] To 

| invent or imagine; to make a show of; to 

| pretend; to assume a false appearance of; 
to counterfeit. — v.i. To represent falsely; 
to pretend.—Feigned, find, p. and a. De- 
vised; assumed; simulated; counterfeit.— 

Feignedly, faá'ned-li, adv. ln a feigned 
manuer.—Feignedness, fi'ned-nes,n. The 
state or quality of being feigned.—Feigner, 
fü'nér, n. One who feigus. — Feigningly, 
fa‘ning-li, adv. In a feigning manner; 
with pretence.—Feint, fánt, n. (Fr. seinte, 
from feindre.] A pretence; a mock attack; 
an appearance of aiming or thrusting at 
one part when another is intended to be 
struck. — v.i. To make a fcint or mock 
nttack. 

Feldspar,feld’spär. Fersran.—Feldspathle, 
feld-spath'ik. FrrsrATHIC. ` 

Felicitate, fc-lis'i-tát, v.t.—felicilated, feli- 
citating. |Fr. féliciter; L.L. felicito, from 
L. felix, felicia, happy.] To congratulate; 
to express joy or pleasure to another at 
his good fortune; refl. to congratulate one's 
self —Felicitation, 1c-lis'i-tà shon, n, The 
act of felicitating; expression of Joy at 
another's good fortune.—Felicitous, fc-lis'- 
i-tus, a. lappy; extremely appropriate, 
suitable, or well expressed; managed with 

extreme skill and success —Felicitously, 

fc-lis'i-tus-li, adv. In a felicitous manner, 

—Felicitousness, f2-lis'i-tus-nes, m. The 

state of being felicitous —Felicity, fc-lis'- 

i-ti, n. [L. felicitas, from felix, happy.] 

The state of being happy or in extreme 

enjoyment; happiness; bliss; blissfulness; 

blessing; source of happiness; skilfulness; 

a skilful or happy turn; appropriateness, 

Feline, i@lin, a. [L. felinus, from felis, a 
cat.] Pertaining tocats or to their species; 
like n cat; belonging to the erally Felidm. 
—Felidz, fcli-de, n. pl. A family of car- 
nivorous quadrupeds, including the lion, 
tiger, cat, leopard, panther, «e. 

Fell, fel, pret. of fall. 

Fell, fel, a. [A. Sax. fell, D. fel, O.Fr. fel, 
felle, sharp, fierce, cruel, a word perhaps 
of Celtic origin.] Cruel; barbarous; in- 
human; fierce; savage; rancorous; bloody. 
—Fellness, fel'nes, n. The state or quality 
of being fell; cruelty; ruthlessness, 

Fell, fel, n. LA. Sax. fell=Icel. fell, G. fell, 
D. vel, Goth. fill, skin. Cog. L. pellis, skin.) 
A skin or hideof an animal; a senm or hem 
rewed down level with the cloth.—v.t. To 
lay a seam or hem and sew it down level 
with the cloth.—Fellmonger, fel'inung-gér, 
One who deals in fells or hides. 

Fell, fel, ot [A. Sax. fellan, from fallan, 
to fall; causative form of fall. Comp. sif, 
set: lie, lay; rise, raise; &c.] To cause to 
fall; to bring to the ground, cither by cut- 
ting or by striking; to hew down; to knock 
down.—Feller, fel’ér,n. One who fells or 
knocks or hews down. : 

Fell, fel, n. [Icel. fell, a hill, fjall, a moun- 
tain; Dan. fjáld, field, a mountain, a rock; 
G. fels, a rock, a cliff.] A barren or stony 
hill: high land not fit for pasture. 

11 elli, n. [Ar., a peasant; pl. fel- 
lahín.] Au Egyptian peasant or agricul- 
tural labourer. 


Felloe, fel. FELLY. 
Fellow, fel'ó, n. [Icel. fflagi, a partner, a 
sharer in s, from félag, a community 
of goods (lit. a fee-laying), from fé, monty, 


note, not, move; 


. 
nl oAaiaui — ————— — — = 


tübe, tub, bull; 


fee, and lag, partnership, alaying.] A com- 
panion; an associate; one of the same kind; 
an equal in rank, endowments, character, 
qualifications, &c.; a peer; a compeer; one 
of a pair, or of two things u 

and suited to each other; an appe 

of contempt for a man without good breed- 
ing or worth; an ignoble man; also, fami- 
liar for person, individual; a member of a 
college that shares its revenues; a mem 

of any incorporated society (as of the 
Society of London). [Used in composi 

to denote community in nature, station, or 
employment; mutual association m 
or Iricndly terms; as, fellow-citizen, fe 
labourer; bed-fellow, school-fellow.} — Fel- 
lowship, fol’ö-ship, n. The condition of 
being a fellow or associate; mutual ass 
tion on equal and friendly terms; Com- 
panionship; partnership; joint interest; 
an association of persons having the same 
tastes, occupations, or interests; a brother- 
hood; an establishment in rome coll 
(as tho»e in Cambridge and Oxford) which 
entitles the holder (called a fellow) toa 
share in their revenues, — Fellow - con- 
moner, n, In Cambridge University, CES 
who dines with the fellows.—Fellow-crea- 
ture,n. One made by the same Creator, 
—Fellow - feeling, n, Sympathy; a 


fecline. 

Felly, icli, n. LA, Sax. felg, felge = Dan. 
fælge, D. velg, G. felge, a fe f (ner the 
curved pieces of wood which, joined to- 
gether, form the circumference or 
rim of n wheel; the circular rim of a wheel 
Written also Felloe. 

Felo de ze, f@lö de ec. [L.L., lit, a felon 
upon himsclf.] Law, one who commits 
felony by suicide, or deliberately destroys 
his own life. 

Felon, felon, n. [Fr. felon, a traitor, from 
LL felo, a felon; origin doubtful.) A per- 
son who has committed felony; a person 
guilty of heinous crimes; a criminal; a 
malefactor; a whitlow. — a. Malignant; 
fierce; traitorous; disloyal.—Felonious, fe- 
lü'ni-us, a. Villainous; traitorous; per- 
fidious; law, done with the deliberate pur- 
pose to commit a crime.—Feloniously, fe- 
oni-us-H, adv. Ina felonious manner.— 
Feloniousness, fe-Ió'ni-us-nes, n. The qus- 
lity of being felonious celo fcl'o-ni, n. 
A crime which occasions the forfeiture cf 
lands or goods, or both; a serious crime. 

Felspar, fel'spür, m. IQ. feldspath = dd, 
field, and spath, spar.) A mineral w 
distributed, and usually of a foliated stree- 
ture, consisting of silicaand alumiu 
potash, soda, or lime; it er a — = 
stituent in granite, neiss, po Ty, 
Called also/eldspar, Fels Kë 
Felspathose, fel-spath’ik, fel-spath'os, a. 
Pertaining to felspar or containing it: 
written also Felispathic, Feldspathow.— 
Felstone, fel'stón, n. [Fel in felspar, sel 
stone.| Compact felspar occurring in amor- 
»hous or vitreous rock masses. 
elt, felt, pret. & pp. ot oe 

Felt, felt, n. [A. Sax, felt=D. vill, G. 
felt; allied to Gr. pilos, wool wrought 
felt, and to L. p us, a felt hat or ca 
Akin Jilter.] A cloth or stuff made of w 
or wool and hair orfur, matted or wrought 
into a compact substance by rolling, beat- 
ing, and pressure; a hat made of wel 
felted.—v.t. To make into felt; to cover 
with felt. — Felter, fel'tér, n. One 
makes felt, or who covers with felt.—Felt- 
ing, fel’ting, n. The process by w felt 
is made; the materials of which felt is 
made, or the felt itself. 

Felucca, fe-luk’a, n. (It. feluee E 
from Ar. felükah, from fuik, n E H A 

long, narrow vessel, once common in the 
Mediterranean, with two Jarge latem 
sails, and capable of being propelled by 


oars. 

Female, f@’mil,n. [Fr. femelle, L. femella, 
a young girl, froin Sem na, a woman, from 
the root fe, as in fetus, —— An ani- 
mal of that sex which conce 
brings forth young; that plant which pro- 
duces fruit; the flower that bears the 
pistil and receives the pollen of the male 
tlowers.—a. Belonging to the sex which pro 
duces young; feminine; delicate; weak; 
bot. pistil-bearing; producing pistillate 


oil, pound; ü, Sc, abune—the Fru — 





FEME-COVERT ` 


flowers.—Female rhymes, double rhymes 
such as motion, notion, the second syllable 
being short. — Female screw, a concave 
screw, corresponding to the convex or 
male screw which works in it.—Feminine, 
fom'in-in, a. (la, femininus, feminine, from 
femina, a woman.) Pertaining toa woman 
or to women, or to the female sex; having 
the qualities belonging to a woman; wo- 
manly; effeminate; womnnish ; gram, de- 
noting the gender of words which signify 
females, or the terminations of such words, 
—Femininely, fem'in-in-li, adv. Ina fem- 
inine manner. — Feminineness, Feminin- 
ity, fem’in-in-nes, fem-in-in'i-ti, n. The 
quality of being feminine. 

Feme.covert, Femme-covert, fem-kuv’ ért, 
n. (Norm. Fr.] Law, à married woman 
who is under covert of her husband.— 
Feme-sole, Femme-sole, fem-20l', n. An 
unmarried woman, , 

Femme-de-chambre, fam-dé-shon-br, n. 
[Fr.] A lady’s-maid; a chambermaid. 

Femoral, fem’o-ral, a. UL. Jemorulis, from 
femur, the thigh.) Belonging to the thigh. 
—Femur, fcinér,». (L.] The first bone 
ud the leg or pelvic extremity; the thigh- 
ione. 

Fen, fen, n. [A. Sax. fen, fenn, marsh, mud, 
dirt; D. veen, G. fenne, Icel. fen, fen, peat- 
hog, Goth. funi, mud, clay.] Low land 
covered wholly or partially with water, 
but producing sedge, coarse grasses, or 
other plants; boggy land; a marsh.— 
Fenny, fent, a, Having the character of 
a fen; marshy; boggy; inhabiting or grow- 
ing in fons. 

Fence, fens, n. [Abbrev. from defence.) A 
wall, hedge, bank, railing, or paling form- 
ing a —— to or inclosing some area; 
that which defends; defence; the art of fen- 
cing; skill in fencing or swordsmanship; 
hence, skill in argument and repartee; a 
purehaser or receiver of stolen goods 
(slang).—v.f.—/fcneed, feneing. ‘To inclose 
with a fence; to secure by au inclosure; to 
guard; to hedge in; to ward off or parry by 
argument orreasoning.—v.i. To use asword 
or foil for the purpose of learning the art of 
attack and defence; to practise fencing; 
to fight and defend by giving andavoiding 
blows or thrusts; to parry arguments; to 
equivocate; to prevaricate.—Fenced, fenst, 
p. and a. Inclosed with a fence; guarded; 

. fortified —Fenceless, fens'les, a. Without 

a fence; uninclosed; open.—Fencer, fen'sér, 
"n. Uno who fences; one who teaches or 
ractises the art of fencing with sword or 
oil.—Fencible, fen'si-bl, n. A soldier for 
defence of the country against invasion, 
and not liable to serve abroad.—Fencing, 
fen'sing, n. ‘The art of using skilfully a 
sword or foil in attack ordefence; material 


de, and obs. L. /endo, to thrust, to strike; 





nestrato, fo-nes'tràt, a aving 
, At, a, f g windows 
tt openings; bot. applied to leaves in which 
: o cellular tissue docs not completely fill 
SS interstices between the veins, thus 
as Openings. — Fenestration, fen-es- 
windows n. The series or arrangement of 

Fons 5 in n building. 

3 aler fenjit,n. A kind of transparent 
3 Fenian TUE marble. 
= Ir. Fionn ni-an, n. [A name assumed from 
TM in Trish leg 4 race of superhuman heroes 
longing ¿sendary history.] A person be- 
principal q secret society having for its 
ne an ——— erection of Ireland 
longing to Fon republic.—«t. 
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ni-an-izm, n. The principles or politics of 


the Fenians. 

Fennec, fen'ek, n. [Moorish name.) A 
North African animal allied to the fox. 
Fennel, fen'el, n. [A. Sax. Jinol, finugl, 
like G. fenchel, borrowed from the ode 
niculum, fennel, dim. from fænum, bas. 
A fragrant, umbelliferous, perennial, cul- 
tivated plant, having sceds which are car- 
minative, and frequently employed in 
medicine, and leaves that are used in 

SAUCES, 

Fent, fent, n. [Fr. fente, a slit.] The open- 
ing left inan article of dress, as at the top 
of the skirt in a gown, &c., for the con- 
venience of putting it on; a placket. 

Fenugreek, f@'nü-grek, n. [L. fenum græ- 
cun, Greek hay.] A leguminous annual 
plant resembling clover, and whose bitter 
and mucilaginous seeds are used in veter- 
inary practice. 

Feod, Feodal, Feodary, fad, fü'dal, fü’da-ri. 
Same as Faul, &c. 

Feoff, fcf, n. [A form of fef.) A fief or fee. 
—Feofice, fette, n. A person who is in- 
vested with land in fee.—Feoffer, Feoffor, 
fef'ér, n. One who enfeoffs or grants a fee. 
—Feofiment, fef'ment, n. The legal gift 
or transference to a pereon of a fee or free- 
hold estate; the instrument or deed by 
which such property is conveyed, 

Feracious,} fo-ri'shus, a. [L. ferax, feracia, 
from fero, to bear.] Fruitful; producing 
abundantly. — Feracity,t fé-ras'i-ti, n. 
Fruitfulness. 

Feral, fé'ral, a. [L. fera, a wild beast.) 
Having become wild from a state of do- 
mestication, as animals, or from a state 
of cultivation, as plants. 

Fer-de-lance, fer-de-liins, n. [Fr., iron of 
a lance, lance-head.] The lance-headed 
viper, a very venomous serpent of Brazil 
and the West Indies. 

Ferctory, fer'c-to-ri, n. [From L. (mere 
n bier or litter, from fero, to bear.) A 
shrine or repository for the relics of saints, 
variously adorned. and usually in the 
shape of a chest, with a roof-like top. _ 

Ferial, f@ri-al, a. [L. ferialis, from ferir, 
holidays.] Pertaining to holidays or days 
in which business is not transacted. 

Ferine, förin, a. [L. ferinus, from era, a 
wild beast.] Relating to or resembling a 
wild beast; wild; untamed; savage. 

Feringes, Feringhee, fe-ring'g3, n. [Pro- 
bably a corruption of Frank.) The name 
given to Europeans by the Hindus, 

Ferment, fér'ment, n. [L. fermentum, for 
Servimenlum, from fervo or ferveo, to boil, 
to foam, Fruvrwr.] Any substance, as a 
fungus, whose presence in another body 
produces the peculiar effervescence und 
decomposition called fermentation; com- 
motion; heat; tumult; agitation (as of a 
crowd, of the feelings, Lc.). — v.t. (fér- 
ment), To cause fermentation in; to set 
in brisk motion or agitation; to warm; to 
exeite.—v.i. To undergo fermentation; to 
work; to be in agitation or excited, as by 
violent emotions.—Fermentable, fér-men'- 
ta-bl, a. Capable of fermentation.—Fer- 
mentability, fér-men’ta-bil"i-ti, n. Capa- 
bility of being fermented.—Fermentation, 
fer-men-ti’shon, 1. The act or process of 
fermenting; the ——— or conver- 
sion of an organic substance into new 
om in presence of a ferment, gen- 
erally indicated by a sensible internal 


motion, the development of heat, and the | 


liberation of bubbles of cas; in common 
language, the process by which grape juice 
is conve into wine, and the wort of 
malt into beer; Jig. the state of being in 
hizh activity or commotion; agitation; 
excitement. — Fermentative, fér-men'ta- 
tiv, a. Causing fermentation; consisting 
in or produced by fermentation. —Fermen- 
tativenezs, fer-ınen’ta-tiv-nes,n. The state 
of being fermentative. — Fermentescible, 
fet-men teal sidl; a. Capable of being 
ermented. 

Fern, fern,n. LA. Sax. kannt: farn, far- 
ren, D. varen—fern; allied to Skr. parna, 
a wing or feather.] The name of many 
yascular Xtogams, consisting of herba- 
ceous, shru Uy, or arborescent plants, pro- 
ducing leaves called fronds, which are 
simple or more or less ‚and bear 


ch, chain; ch, Se. loch; 8,00; j,job; ù, Fr. ton; ng,sing; YH, then; th, thin; w, twig; wh, whig; — i 3 
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on their under surface or edge the cap- 
gules containing the minute spores.— 
Fernery, ferneér-i,n. A pane where ferns 
are artificially grown.—Fern-owl, n. The 
common goat-sucker or night-jar. — Fern- 
Seed, n. The reed, or more correctly the 
spores, of fern.—Ferny, férni, a. Abound- 
ing or overgrown with fern. 
Ferocious, i&rö'shus, a. [Fr. féroce; L. 
feroz, ferocia, fierce, allied to ferua, wild. 

harharons: riren- 


Finner.] Fierce: am va 
ous; rapactous; indicating, or expressive 
of, ferocity. — Ferociously, fe-ro'shus-li, 
adv. —— with savage cruelty.—Fe- 
rociousness, fé-ró'shus-nes, n. State or 
quality of being ferocious; ferocity.—Fe- 
rocity, fé-ro«'i-ti,n.. (Fr. férocité, L. feroci- 
tas) Stateof being fe ous; gavage wild- 
Quem or Mr Jurys cme jt * 
errandine, fer'an-din,m. (Er, ferrandine.) 
A stuif made of wool and silk. ` 
Ferrara, fer-rü’rü, n. A broadsword of 
peculiarly excellent quality, named after 
the famous swordsmith Andrea Ferrara. 
Ferreous, fer 2-us, a. [L. ferrum,iron.) Per- 
taining to, obtained from, or conta 
iron.—Ferric, fer ik,a. Chem. pertaining to 
or extracted from iron (ferric acid and fer- 
ric oxide).—Ferricalcite, fer-i-kal'sit, n. (L. 
ferrum, and calz, lime.] A species of cal- 
careous earth or limestone combined with 


a large portion of iron.—Ferriferous, fe. 
rif ér-us, a. 


IL. ferrum, and fero, to 
duce.] cias or din Keel P 


rocyanic, ferö-si-an”ik, a. Pertaining to 
or derived from iron and cyanogen.— Fer- 
rotype, feró-tip, n. Photog. a term a 
plied to some photographic process 
which the salts of iron are the principal 
agents; a photograph taken on Japanned 
sheet-iron by a collodion process, —Ferru- 
ginous, Fe eous,t fe-ruj'i-nus, fe-ru- 
Jin'é-us, a. [L. ferrugineus, rusty, from 
Jerrugo, ferruginis, iron rust, from ferrum, 
iron] Partaking of iron; irony; of the 
colour of the rust or oxide of iron, — Fer- 
ruginated, fe-ruj'i-naà-ted, a. Having the 
colour or properties of the rust of iron.— 
Ferrugo, fe-ró/go, m. Bot. a disease of 
plants, commonly called _Rust.—Ferrumi- 
nate, fe-rum’i-nät, v.t. [L. ferrumino, to 
cement, from ferrumen, cement.] To unite 
or solder, as metals. — Fe nation, fe- 
rum'i-nü"shon,*». The soldering or unit- 
ing of metals. 
Ferret, fer'et, n 


. [Origin doubtful; com 
ape per RES Le 


G. frette, furette ferret; 

Fr. furet, It. furetto, a ferret; Armor, 

fured, Gael, and Ir, fered, W. fured, a fer- 

ret (from ffur. cunning, crafty).] A carni- 
vorous animal allied to the weasel, about 

14 inches in length, of a pale yellow colour, 
with red eyes, a native of Africa—used in 
catching rabbits to drivethem out of their 
holes.—v.t, To hunt with ferrets; to drive 
out of a lürking-place; (with out) to search 
out by perseverance cuuning.—Fer- 

reter, fer‘e-tér, n. One who ferrets. 

Ferret, feret, n. [By loss of 1 from Fr. 
Jleuret, course ferret-silk.] A kind of nar- 
row tape, made of woollen thread, somo- 
times of cotton or silk. q 

Ferriage, fer'i-fij,n. Under Fernr. 

Ferril, fer'il,n. Same as Ferrule. 

Ferruginour, &c. Under FERROUS. 

Ferrule, fer'nl, n. (Formerly verril, from 
Fr. virole, ferrule, from virer, to veer, the 
form having beeu modified by the intlu- 
ence of L. ferrum, iron. VEER] A ring of 
metal put round the end MA reni ck 
or other thing to strengthen it or prevent — 
ita splitting. 

Ferry, feri, v.t.—ferricd, ferrying. [A. Sax. 
ferian, farian, to carry, to convey, caus 
tive of faran, to go. Fare.] To carry or 
transport over a river, strait, &c., in a 
boat or other convevunce.— v.i. To pasa 

The place or passage 


,—Ferryman, n. One who keeps a 

ferry —¥ riage, EN. n. The price or 
to ata : 

partite ferlilorfertil,a. Fr. fertile from L. 

to produce; same 


fertilis, from fero,to s 
tas E. bear (Bran); scen also in confer, 
difer, refer, xc.) Fruitful; producing fruit 
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orcrops in abundance; the opposite of bar- 
ren; prolific or productive of anything, as 
of ideas, poctry, &c.; inventive; able to 
roduce abundantly; bot, capable of pro- 
ne fruit; fruit-bearing. — Fertilely, 
SE e E In neue — n 
ully.—Fertileness, fer til-nes, n. Fertility. 
—Fertility, fér-til'i-ti, n. [L. fertilitas.) 
The state of being fertile or fruitful; 
fruitfulness; fecundity; productivencss; 
richness; fertile invention.—Fertilization, 
fer'tili-zü"shon, n. The act or process of 
rendering fertile, fruitiul, or productive; 
the application of the pollen to the 
stigma of a plant, by means of which a 
rfect seed containing an embryo is pro- 
uced ; fecundation. — Fertilize, fér'ti-liz, 
v.t.—fertilized, fertilizing. To make fer- 
tile; to make fruitful or productive; to 
enrich; to fecundate. — Fe zer, Iert: 
Iren, nm. One who or that which fertil- 


Zeg, 

Ferule, fer'Ql, m. [L. ferula, a twig, a cane, 
a switch, from ferio, to Strike.) A flat 
piece of wood used to punish children by 
striking them on the palm of the hand; a 
cane or rod for the same purpose t.— 

Yerum feruling. To punish with a ferule. 

ervent, fér'vent, a. |L. fervens, ferventis, 
ppr. of ferveo, to boil, to ferment; akin 
ferment.) Hot; glowing; intensely warm; 

ot in temper; vehement; ardent; earnest; 
excited; animated; glowing with religious 
feeling; zealous. — Fervently, fér'vent-li, 
adv. hi a fervent manner or degree; ear- 
nestly; ardently; vehemently. — Fervent- 
ness, Fervency, fer'vent-nes, fér'ven-si, n. 
The state of being fervent; heat of mind; 
ardour: animated zeal; warmth of dero- 
tion.—Fervescent, fer-vesent, a. (L. fer- 
vesccna, ferveacentis, from ferveo.] Growing 
hot.—Fervid, fer'vid, a. [L. fervidus, from 

Jerwo.] Very hot; burning; glowing; fer- 

vent; very warm in zeal; vehement; ar- 

dent.—Fervidity, fer-vid'-ti, n. Heat; fer- 
vency.— Fervidly, fér'vid-li, adv. a ety 
CE5, 


or twig.] A straw, wire, pin, or the like 
used to point out letters to children; a kind 
of grass, some species being excellent 
meadow and pasture grasscs. 

Fesse, fes, n. [O.Fr. fesse, Fr. fasce, L. 
Jascia, a band.] Her, a band or girdle 
comprising the centre third part of the 
escutcheon, which it crosses horizontally. 
—Fezse- t,n. The exact centre of the 
escurcheon. 

Festal, fes'tal, a. [From L. festum, a feast. 
Feast.) Pertaining to a feast; festive.— 
Fe fes'tal-li, adv. Joyfully; mirth- 
fully.—Festival, fes'ti-val, a. LL. festivus.] 
Pertaining to or befitting a feast; joyous; 
mirthful,—n. A time of feasting; an anni- 
pow day of joy, civil or religious; a fes- 
tive celebration. — Festive, festiv, a. [L. 
Jestivus.] Pertaining to or oecoming a 

feast; joyous: gay; mirthful.—Festively, 
fes'tiv-li, adv. Ina festive manncr.—Fes- 
tivity, fes-tivi-ti, n. [L. festivitas.] The 
condition of being festive; social joy or 
exhilaration at an entertainment; somc- 
thing forming part of a festal celebration. 

Fester, fes'tér, v.i. IO. Fr. featrir, to foster. 
Tosuppurate; to discharge or become ful 
of pus or purulent matter; to rankle (pas- 
sions, a sense of wrong, &c.).—n. Act of 
festering or rankling. à 

Festinate,} fes'ti-nüt, a. [L. festino, festi- 
natum, to hasten.] Hasty;hurried. (Shak.] 

Fes fes-tin’, n. [Fr. feston, lit. a fes- 
tal d; It. festone, from L. festum, a 
feast.) A string, chain, or garland of 
flowers, foliage, &c., suspended £o as to 
form one or more depend ing — 
& sculptured ornament in im 
this c-r To adorn wita festoons; to con- 
















O.Fris. faka,to prepare.] To go and bring; 
to bring; to bear toward the person spe k- 
ing; to recall or bring back; to make or 
—— with certain objects (to fetch a 
plow or stroke, to fetch a sigh); to bring or 
obtain as its price.— 70 fetch out, to bring 
or draw out.—To fetch to, to restore; tore- 
vive, as from a swoon; to bring up; to stop 
suddenly in any course; to overtake.—v.t. 
To bring things; to move or turn.— 7o 
fetch and. carry, to perform menial ser- 
vices; to become a servile drudgo.—n. 4 
stratagem by which a thing is indirectly 
brought to pass; a trick; an artifice; the 
apparition of a living person; à wraith.— 
Fetch-candle, n. A light seen at night, 
and believed by the superstitions to por- 
tend a persons eath.—Fetcher, fech er, n. 
One who fetches. 

Föte, fat, n. [Fr., from L. festum, a feast.] 
A feast; a holiday; a festival-day.—v.t.— 
féted, féting. To entertain with a feast; 
to honour with a festive entertainment — 
Féte-champétre, fit-shiin-paitr, n. [Fr.] A 
festival or entertainment in the open air. 

Fetich, fo'tish, n. Same as Fetish. 

Feticide, Fosticide, fé'ti-sid, », Under Fe- 


TUS 

Fetid, fo'tid, a. [L. fatidus, from fateo, to 

stink.] Having an offensive smell; hav- 
ing a strong or rancid scent —Fetidness, 
{2'tid-nes,n. The quality of smelling of- 
fensively.—Fetor, fé'tér, n. [L. fator.] 
Any strong offensive smell; stench, ` 

Fetish, fo'tish, n. [Fr. fétiche, Pg, feitiço, 

sorcery, Witchcraft, from L. fuctitius, arti- 
ficial, from facio, to make. Facr.) Any 
object, animate or inanimate, natural or 
artificial, regarded by some uncivilized 
races with a feeling of awe, as having 
mysterious powers residing in it or as be- 
ing the representative or habitation of a 
deity; hence, any object of exclusive devo- 
tion.—Fetishism, Feticism, fe'tish-izm, fe | 
ti-sizm, n. The practice of worshipping | 
fetishes practised by some African tribes. 
—Fetishistic, fe-tish-is'tik, a. Of or per- 
taining to fetishism. 

Fetlock, fet'lok, n. [From foot or feet and 
lock.) A tuft of hair growing behind the 
pastern Joint of horses; the joint on which 
the hair grows; an instrument fixed on 
the leg of a horse when put to pasture for 
the purpose of preventing him from run- 
ning ofl.—Fetlocked, fet'lokt, a. Having 
a fetlock; tied by the fetlock.—Fetlock- 
joint, n. The joint of a horse's leg next 
to the hoof. A 

Fetlow, fet'lo, n. A whitlow in cattlo, 

Fetor. Under Fern. e 

Fetter, fet'ér, n. LA. Sax. feter, felor, a 
fetter; O.G. fezzera, G. feesel, Icel. fiötur, 
Probably connected with de, A chain 
for the feet; a chain by which a person or 
animal is confined by the foot; anything 
that confines or restrains from motion; a 
restraint.—v.t. To put fetters on; to bind; 
to confine; to restrain.—Fetterless, fet'ér- 
les, a. Free from fetters or restraint.— 
Fetterlock, fet'ér-lok, n. An instrument 
for confining a horse's leg; a fetlock. 

Fettle, fet], ot [Akin to Icel. filla, to 
touch lightly; L.G. fisseln, to be occupied 
in cleaning.) To put in right order or 
trim. [Provincial.] 

Fetus, Foetus, fectus, n. [L., from a root 
fe, implying fruitfulness, productiveness, 
us in — The young of viviparous 
animals in the womb, and of oviparous 
animals in the egg, after it is —— 
formed; before which time it is called 
Embryo, — Fetal, Foetal, fetal. a. Per- 
taining to a fetus, — Fetation, Fmtation, 
fé-ti’shon n. The formation of a fetus.— 
Feticide, Foeticide, f@ti-sid,n. [L. fetus, 
and cado, to kill.] The destruction of the 
fetus in the womb; the act by which 
criminal abortion is produced, — Fetifer- 
ous, Foetiferous, fc-tif'ér-us, a. [L. fetus, 
nnd fero, to bear.] Producing young. 

Feu, fa, n. [O.Fr. fieu, fief, a fief.] In Scot- 
land a piece of ground (usually small) 
granted by a superior in perpetuity in 
consideration of an annual payment called 








estoonsg.—Festoo :s-Lo'ni, a. 
Ofer es to ein ere Seu-duty, and certain other contingent bur- 
Fetal, a. —— "n, Under FETUS, dens.—v.t. To give or take in feu. or by the 
Fetch, fech, v.t. [A. Sax. feecun, gefeccan, | payment of feu-duty.—Feuar, fü'ér,n. One 
to fetch, to draw, to tako, to seek; akin to | who holds a feu. 
Fite, far, fat, fall; mē, met, hér;  pine,pin; note, not, mive;  tübe, tub, bull; 


L.L. feudum, a fief; from 
ike fief. feu, fee.) A fief.— 
Feudal, fü^dal, a. [L L. feudalis, from 
feudum.) Pertaining to feuds or fiefs; 
founded upon or pertaining to the system 
of holding lands by military serviccs.— 
Feudal system, a system according to 
which grants of land were made by t 

sovereign to the nobles, and by them to 
an inferior class, on the condition that 
the possessor should take an oath of fealty, 
and do military service to him by whom 
the grant was made, — Feu alism, 10’- 
dal-izm, m. The feudal system and its 
belongings; the system of holding lands 
Ly military services.—Feudalist, fü'dal-ist, 
n. A supporter of the feudal system; ore 
versed in feudal law.—Feudality, fü-dal'i- 
ti,n. Thestateorquality of being feudal. 
—Feudalization, fü'dal-i-za"shon, n.. The 
act of feudalizing. — Feudalize, fü'cal-iz, 
v.t.—frwlalized, feudalizing. To redu« to 
a feudal tenure; to conform to feudnlim, 


Feud, füd, n. 
GO, Fr. or 0.G., 


— Feudally, fü'dal-li, adv. In a feui. 


manner; by feudal tenurc.—Feudary, 
da-ri,a. lleld by or pertaining to feud? 
tenure.—». A tenant who holds his lang 
ay feudal service;afeudatory,—Feudator, 

eudatary, fü'dn-to-ri, fü'da-ta-ri, a. I Lai. 
ing from another by feudal tenure.—?; A 
tenant or vassal holding his lands on ca- 
dition of military service; the tenant ofa 
feud or fief. ` 

Feud, fad, a. [O.E. feide,from A. Sax. Diech, 
hostility, from fuh, hostile (whence Joe); D. 
veede, G. fehde, Dan. fejde, a feud; the 
spelling being modified through confusion 
with L.L. feudun, a feud or fief, Akin 
Jicnd.] A contention or quarrel; hostility; 
often, hostility or declared warfare 
tween families or parties 1n a state. 

Feu do joie, fid-zhwa. [Fr., fire of joy.) A 
bonfire, or a firing of guns in token DR 

Feuilleton, fwül-ton, n. [Fr., from fet 
a leaf; lit. a small leaf.) That part of a 
French newspaper devoted to light litera- 
ture or criticism, 

Fever, fever, m. (A. Sax. fefer, from L. fe 
bris, a fever; or from O. Fr. fevre, Mod. Fr. 
fitvre, of same origin.) A discased state 
of the system, characterized by an accekr- 
nted pulse, with increase of heat, derang 
functions, diminished strength, and often 
with excessive thirst; agitation or excite 
ment by anything that strongly affects 
the passions.—v.t. To put in a fever.—vi 
Po be seized with fever.—Feverish, fo'vér- 
ish,a, Having fever; affected with fever, 
especially with a slight degree of fever; 
indicating or pertaining to fever.—Fever- 
ishly, fc'vér-ish-li, adv. In a feverish 
manner, — Feverishness, fc vér-ish-nes, n. 
The state of being feverish; anxious, heaged 
excitement. — Feverous, f&'vér-us, a. Af 
fected with fever or ague; feverish.—Fe. 
verously,t fé'vér-us-li, adv. Ina feverous 
manner.—Feverfew, fe'ver-fü,n. [A. Sax 
feferfuge, trom L. febrifugia, from febris, 
fever, and fugo, to drive nway.] A Eure 

“an composite plant with much-divided 
eaves, and white flowers, once sup 
to be a valuable febrifuge, hence the name. 

Few, fü, a. [A. Sax. fedwa, fedwe, 
faa, Goth. fava, pl. favai, little, few; of 
cognate origin with L. paucus, fow, pax- 
lus, Gr. pauros, little.) Not m small 
in number: used frequently, by e i isis of 
a noun, for not many persons’or things 
Al few is often used and generally means 
more than few alone,—Fewness, fü'nes, 1. 
The state of being few; paucity. 

Fey, fi, a. LA. Sax. fage, Icel. feign, near 
to death.] On the verge of a sudden or 
violent death; fated soon to die. [ 
vincial.] 

Fez, fez,n. [From Fez, the principal town 
in Morocco, where such caps are large 
manufactured.] A red cap of fine cloth 
fitting closely to the head, with a tassel 
of blue silk or wool at the crown, mu 
worn in Turkey, on the shores of the Ler- 
ant,in Egypt, and North Africa generally. 

Fiacre, f0-i-kr,n. [Fr., from the Hotel St. 
Fiacre, where the inventor of these car- 
ringes established in 1640 an office fort 
hire of them.] A small four-whecled car- 
ringe; n hackney-coach or similar vehicle 
plying for hire. , 
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Fiancé, Fiancee, fc-ün-sü, n. masc. and fem. 

JEn An affianced or betrothed person. 
jars, fe'árz, n. pl. [From Icel. far, geni- 
tive of fé, money, fee; as ffár-lag, fixed 
value, far-met, valuation of property, &c.; 
or from O. Fr. feire, a fair or market.) The 
prices of grain for the current Jur in the 
different counties of Scotland, fixed by the 
sheriffs and juries to regulate payments in 
certain circumstances. 


bottle, a cry in Italy when a singer fails 


tion.—Fictionist, fik’shon-ist,n. A writer 
of fiction. — Fictitious, fik-tish'us, a. [L. 
Jictitius.] Feigned; imaginary; not real; 
counterícit; false; not genuine; invented 
to give literary pleasure; dealing with 
imaginary characters and events.—Fictt- 
tiously, fik-tish'us-li, adv. In a fictitious 
manner; falsely.—Fictitiousness, fik-tish’- 
us-nes, n. — Fictive, fik'tiv, a. Feigned; 
imaginary; hypothetical. 


Fiasco, fc-as'ko, m. [It. fiasco, a flask or | Fiddle, fid’l, m. (A. Sax. fithele; L.G. Adel, 


to please, perhaps in allusion to the burst- 
ing of a bottle.] A failure in a musical 
performance; an ignominious and notori- 
ous failure generally. f 

Flat, fi'at, n. [L.,let it be done, 3d pers. 
sing. subj. of fio, to bedone.) A command 
to do something; a decisive or effective 
command; an order of a judge. _ 

Fib, fib, n [Probably an abbreviation and 
corruption from fable.) A lic or falsehood: 
a word used as a softer expression than 
lie. —v.i.—fibbed, flobing. To lie; to speak 
falsely, — Fibber, Fibster, fib/ér, fib’ ster, 
n, One who tells lies or fibs, 

Fibre, fi'bér, n. {En Jibre, la. fibra, allied 
to ilum, a thrend.] A thread or filament; 
one of the fin slender threadlike or hair- 
like bodies of hich the tissues of animals 
and plants are partly constituted; the 
small slender root of a plant,—Fibred, fi'- 
béerd,a. Having fibres.—Fibreless, fi'hér- 
les, a. Having no fibres, —Fibriform, fi”- 
bri-form,a. Likea fibre or fibres —Fibril, 
fibril,n. (Er, Jibri!lle.] A small fibre; the 
branch of a fibre; a very slender thread.— 
Fibrilla, fi-briVla, a. pl. Fibrille, fi-briVlo, 
[Dim. of L. fibra.] One of the elements 
or components of fibre; bot. one of the hairs 
produced from thecpidermis which covers 
the young roots of plants, — Fibrillated, 
fi-bril'à-ted, a. Furnished with fibrils or 
fibrille; fringed, — Fibrillation, fi-bri-li’- 
shon, n. The state of being reduced to 
fibrils or fibrille.—Fibrillose, fi-bril'os, a. 
Bot. covered with or composed of little 
strings or fibres.—Fibrillous, fi-bril'us, «. 
In the form of fibrils. — Fibrin, Fibrine, 
fíbrin, n. A peculiar organic substance 
found in animals and Ma ber gem 
readily obtained from fresh 
nation, fi-bri-nà'shon, n. Med. the acqui- 
sition of an excess of fibrine.—Fibrinous, 
fi’bri-nus,a. Having or partaking of the 
nature of fibrinc.—Fibrocartilage, fi-brö- 
kirti-laj, n. A substance intermediate 
between proper cartilage and ligament.— 

Fibrocellular, fi-bro-sel'lü lér,a. Partak- 

ing of the characters of fibrous and cellu- 

lar tissues.—Fibrouz, fi'brus, a. Contain- 
ing or consisting of fibres. — Fibrousness, 

fi'brus-nes, 7. 

Fibula, fib’Q-la, n. pl. Fibulz, fib/a-le. [L., 
a clasp, a brace, a pin.] An ancient clasp 
or buckle; anat. the outer and lesser bone 
of the lower leg; surgery, a needle for 
sewing up wounds, — Fibular, fib'a-ler, a. 
Of or pertaining to the fibula. 

Fichu, fi-shi’, n. UR A light piece of 
dress worn by ladies covering the neck, 
throat, and shoulders. 


Fickle, fik'l, a. LA. Sax. sicol, inconstant; 


nkin to G. ficken, to move quickly to anc 
iro.) Wavering; inconstant; unstable; of 
a changeable mind; irresolute; not firm in 
opinion or purpose; capricious; liable to 
change or vicissitude, — Fickleness, fik'l- 
nes, x. The state or quality of being 
fickle; inconstancy; unsteadiness 1n opin- 
ik or purpose; changeableness —Fickly, 
H ds adv, In a fickle manner, 

A le, fik'til, a. TL, Jictilis, from fingo, 
te um, to form. Feray.) Moulded into 
mb art; manufactured by the potter; 
" ^ le for the potter.—Fictileness, Fic- 
k'til-nes, fik-til'i-ti, n. The qual- 

ing fictile. Tua ^ 
22, UK 'shon, n. . fictio, a shaping, a 
fashioning, from fingo, fictum, to fashion. 
ing: { The act of inventing or imagin- 
imaginas which is feigned, invented, or 
tale or a a feigned or invented story; a 
entertain > composed. foramusement or 
n ve it tih Dudes literature; proso 

orm of romances, 

a p and tho like.—Fictional, fik’shon-al, 
ng to or characterized by fic- 


ch, chain; ch, Sc.loch; ggo; job; A. Fr. ton; ng,sing; Tu then; th, thin; 


and | 
lood.—Fibri- | 


Fie, fi, interj. 


Pet, fcf, n. [Fr. fief. from O.H.G. fihu, pro- 


tenure. 
Field, f@ld,n. (A. Sax. 


Dan. ddel, Icel. fithla, vedel; perhaps 
borrowed from L.L. vidula, a viol. Vio.) 
A stringed instrument of music; a violin. 

—v.i.—Jiddled, fiddling. To play on a fiddle 

or violin; to trifle. — Fiddle-bow, n. The 

bow strung with horze-hair for playing the 
fiddle,—Fiddle-faddle, a. Tritling; mak- 
ing a bustle about nothing. [Colloq.]—v.i. 

To trifle. — Fiddler, fid'ler, n. One who 

plays on a fiddle. — Fiddle-stick, m. A 

fiddle-bow: used often as an interjection 

equivalent to nonsense! pshaw! &c.— 
F —— n. The string of a fiddle.— 
Fiddle- wood, n. tropical American 
timber tree which yields a hard wood 
valuable for carpenter work. — Fiddling, 
fidling, a. Trifling; trivial; fussily busy 
with nothing. ` 

Fidelity, fi-lel'i-ti, n. [L. fidelitas, from 
Jidelia, faithful, from fides, trust, faith, 
Jido, to trust. Farm Faithfulness; care- 
ful and exact observance of duty or per- 

formance of obligations; firm adherence 
to a person or toa party; loyalty; honesty; 
veracity; adherence to truth. 

Fidget, tij'et, v.i. (Dim. of provincial fidge, 
Jike, Juke, to be restless; akin to Icel, Jika, 
to hasten; G. ficken, O.Sw. sika, to move 
quickly to and fro.] To move uneasily one 
way and the other; to move irregularly or 
in fits and starts —n. Irregular motion; 
restlessness. — Fidgetiness, fij'et-i-nes, m. 
The state or quality of being fidgety.— 
Fidgety, fi'et-1, a. Given to fidget; rest- 
less; uneasy. 

Fiducial, fi-da’shal, a. [L.L. fiducialis, 
from L. fiducia, trust, trustiness, from sido, 
to trust. Farrir.] Confident in trust or be- 
lief; undonbting; fiduciary. — Fiducially, 
fi-dü'shal-li, adv. With confidence.—Fidu- 
ciary, fi-dü'shi-a-ri, a. [L. duciarius, held 
in Prost] Confident in belief; trustful; 
undoubting; having the nature of a trust; 
held in trust.—n. One who holds a thing 
in trust; a trustee. 

I [Interjectional expression 
corresponding to Sc. feigh, Fr. Ji, G. pfui, 

Ji, Dan. fy, &c.] An exclamation denoting 
contempt, dislike, or impatience. 


pert y, lit. cattle. Fee, Frvp.] An estate 
veld of a superior on condition of military 
or other service; an estate held on feudal 


: eld, a ficld=D. veld, 
Dan. felt, G. feld; allied to fold, an in- 
closure, fell, a hill; Dan. falle, greensward; 
Sc. fale, feal, a turf.] A piece of land suit- 
able for tillage or pasture; a distinct or 
separate division of a farm; cleared land; 
cultivated ground; the open country; the 
ground where a battle is fought or military 
operations carried on; hence, a battle or 
action (the field is lost); open space, or 
unrestricted opportunity, for action or 
operation; scope; compass; extent; sphere 
(a wide sield for conjecture); the ground or 
blank space on which figures are drawn; 
the general surface of a heraldic shield or 
escutcheon; ericket,the fielders collect ively; 
sporting, those taking part in a hunt; all 
the horses, dozs, or the like, taking part 
in a race. — Field of vision or view, in a 
telescope or microscope, the space or range 
within which objects are visible to an eye 
looking through the instrument. — To 
keep the field, to continue active mili- 
tary operations in the field.—To take the 
Jield, to begin military operations. — v.t. 
Cricket, to he one of the field whose duty 
is to watch and catch or recover the ba 1 
ns it is driven by the batsman.—Flelder, 
folder, n. A player who fields at cricket. 
—Field-allowance, n. A small extra pay- 
ment to troops on active service in the 
field.—Field-artillery, n. Light ordnance 
fitted for active operations in the field.— 




















Fierce, fers, a. 





Field-day, n. A day when troops are 
drawn ont for instruction in field exercises 
and evolutions;any day of unusual display. 
—Fieldfare, feld'fár, n. (Field, and fare, 
to go, to wander.] A bird of the thrush 
family, a winter visitant to Great Britain. 
—Field-glass, n. A kind of binocular tele- 
scope or opera-glass for looking at objects 
nt a considerable distance from the spec- 
tator, —Field- n. A small cannon for 
uso in the field. — Field-marshal, n. The 
highest rank conferred on general officers 
in the British and some foreign armics.— 
Viel mA ie The office or dignity 
of a field-marshal.—Field-mouse, n. One 
of several species of rodent animals that 
live in the field, burrowing in banks, &c. 
—Field-officer,n. A military officer above 
the rank of captain and below that of 
general, as a major or colonel. — Field. 
preacher, n. One who preaches in the open 
air. — Field-train, n. <A department of 
artillery that has to attend to the supply 
of ammunition on the field.—Field-work, 
n. All the out-of-doors operations of a 
surveyor, engineer, geologist, &c.; a tem- 


end, fénd,n. [A. Sax. ónd. yind, n fiend, 
an enemy, from Zén, to hate; like D. 
vijand, Teel. fjandi, Goth. sijands, G. feind 
originally a present participle. Akin foe.) 
An infernal being; a demon; the devil; a 
person with devilish qualities; a wicked, 
cruel, or malicious person. — Fiendish, 
fcn'dish,a. Having the qualities of a fiend; 
infernal; excessively cruel; diabolic; dev- 
ilish. — Fiendishly, fen'dish-li, adv. In a 
fiendish manner,—Fiendishness, fen'dish- 
nes,n. The quality of being fiendish. 
[O.Fr. fera, fiers, from L. 
ferus, wild, rude, cruel, whence fera, a 
wild beast; akin feral and ferocious.] Ye- 
hement; violent; furious; savage; fero- 
cious; easily enraged; indicating ferocity or 
a ferocious disposition; very eager; vehe- 
ment in anger or cruelty.—Flercely, fers”- 
li, adv. Ina fierce manner; furiously; with 
rage; with a fierce expression or aspect.— 
Fierceness, fers'nes, n. The quality of be- 
ing fierce, furious, or angry; violence; fury; 
ferocity; savageness. 


— fortification thrown u 


Fiery, fi'ér-i,a. Under FIRE. 
Fife, fif, n. (Fr. fifre, a fife, from G. pfeife 


=E, pipe),a word of onomatopoetic origin. 
rre.] A small musical instrument of the 
flute kind, having but one key, and a 
compass of two octaves.—v.i. To play on a 
fifc.—Fife-major, n. A non-commissioned 
officer who superintends the fifers of a 
battalion.—Fifer, fi'fér, n. One who plays 


on a fife. 
Fifteen, fif'ten, a. [A. Sax. siftyne, lit. five- 
ten.] Five and dis nd: ad which 


a. 
after the tenth; being one of fifteen equal 


divided; 


fift ual parts of a whole. —Fifty, DCH, 
^ Lac Bax. iftig.) Five times ten.—n. The 


Fig, fig. n. [Fr. sigue, like D. vijg, G. feige 
fion ` el 2] A fruit consisting of 
a hollow receptacle containing 
multitude of minute flowers, 
carpels of which, erroneously called 
seed, are embedded in eS pains the tree 
that bears this fruit; used also as a term of 

scorn or contempt (i do not care a sig for 

him; in this usage perhaps from O. Sp. 

figo, a motion denoting ronem - 

cake,n. A preparation of figs and almon 
ressed into round cakes.—Fig-eater, n. 


Fig, fi a contr. for re D 


w, wig; wh, whig; 


zh, asure. 


, fig, n. [A E ress 
employed chiefly in the colloquial phrase 
t) Jig, in full or official dress. 
t, fit, v.i. pret. & pp. fought. (A. Sax. 


FIGMENT 
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FIN 





reap ThE fechten, D. vechten, Dan. fcote, 
ESTER „to fight.) To contend for vic- 
tory in battle or in single combat; to con- 
tend in arms or otherwise; to carry on ac- 
tive opposition; to strive or struggle to re- 
sist: with with or aguinst before an object. 
—T deit shy of, to avoid from a feeling 
of dislike, fear, mistrust, &c.—v.t. To carry 
on or wage (a battle! to win or gain by 
struggle ito sight one's way); to contend 
with; to war against; to manage or man- 
œuvre in a fight (to fight one's ship).—To 
Jight it out, to struggle till a decisive re- 
sult is attained.—n. A contest; a battle; 
an engagement; a struggle for victory.— 
Syn. under Barrie. — Fighter, Dr, n. 
One that fights; a combatant.—Fighting, 
fi'ting, p. and a. Qualitied or trained for 
war; fit for battle. 


ne f ment. n. [L. iomentum, from | 


90, tofeign. Fricx.] An invention; a 
fiction; something feigncd or imagined. 
line, fig’ü-lin, a. (L. one a potter, 
from Jingo, to fashion.] Made of potter's 
clay; made by a potter. 
‚fig’ür, n. (Fr. figure, from L. figura, 
figure, £ * from sig, root of jingo, to 
fashion, to shape: whencealso feign, fiction, 
ke. FricGx.] The form of anything as 
expressed by the outline or contour; shape; 
fashion; form; any form made by draw- 
ing, painting, carving, embroidering, &c.; 
especially the human body so represented; 
appearance or impression made by the 
conduct of a person (to cut a poor figure); 
logic, the form of a syllogism with respect 
to the relative position of the middle term; 
arith, a character denoting or standing for 
a number; hence, value, as expressed in 
numbers; price; theol. type or representa- 
tive; rhct. a mode of speaking or writing in 
which words are deflected from their ordı- 
nary useorsicnification; atrope; a peculiar 
expression used for impressiveness as a me- 
taphor, antithesis, &c.—To eut a figure, to 
make one's self celebrated or notorious; to 
appear to advantage or disadvantage.—v.t. 
—fgured, figuring. To make a figure or 
likeness of; to represent by drawing, 
sculpture, carving, embroidery, &c.; to 
cover or adorn with figures or ornamental 
designs; to mark with figures; to repre- 
rent SC) vical or figurative resemblance; 
to typify; toimagine; to image in the mind 
—v.i. make a figure; to bea prominent 
figure or personage.—Figurable, fig'ü-ra- 
bl,a. Capable of being figured.—Figural, 
fig’n-ral, a. Represented by figure or per- 
ning to figures; figurate. — Figurant, 
G-rant, n. masc.; Figurante, fiz'ü-rant, 
"n, fem. [Fr.] One who dances at the 
Yeu in groups or figures; a character on 
the mate who figures jr its scenes, but 
has nothing to say.—Figurate, fiy’ü-rät, a. 
[L. Jiguro, figuratum, to form, to fashion.] 
Of a certain determinate form or shape.— 
Figurate number, such num »ers ns do or 
may represent some geometrical figure, 
being thus called triangular, equare, pen- 
tagonal, &c., numbers. — Figuration, fig- 
Q-ra’shon, n. The act of giving figure or 
determinate form. — Figurative, fiz'ü-rá- 


tiv, a. [Fr. —— Representing by 
incans of a figure or type; typical; sym- 
bolical; u in n metaphorical sense; 


MR fes character of n figure or trope; 
metaphoric; not literal. — Y'iguratively, 
fig’0-ri-tiv-li, adv. In a figurative man- 
ner; by a figure; in n sense different from 
that which words orizinally imply; in a 
— — sense .—Figurativeneza, fig- 
D-rñ-tiv-nes, n. State of being figurative. 
—Figured, firürd, a. Adorned with fig- 
ures. — Figure-head, n. The ornamental 
figure on a ship immediately under the 


t. 
Filament, fil’a-ment,n. [L.L. sllamentum,a 
nu menm. pay 


hence also file (a line) — —— 
w | profile. 
A thread ‚a fibre; Mont iread, of which 
flesh, nerves, skin, plants, roots, &c., and 
also some minerals, are co 
ceous.t fi-lä'shus,a. Com k 
ing ist threads.—Filamentary, fil-a-men’- 
ta-ri, a. Having the character of or 
mn fil-a-men 'tus. a. 
Likea 5 consisting of fine filaments; 


— — — 
























































bot. bearing filaments, — Filar, filer, a. 
Pertaining toa thread: applied to a micro- 
scope, or other optical instrument, into 
whose construction one or more threads or 
fine wires are introduced.—Filatory, fil'a- 
tori, n. A machine which forms or spins 
threads.—Filature, fil'a-tür, n. A form- 
ing into threads; the reeling off silk from 
cocoons; a filatory.—Filifcrous, fi-lif'ér-us, 
a. Producing threads. — Filiform, fil'i- 
form,a. Having the form of a thread or 
filament.—Filose, fi'lós, a. Zool, and bot 
applied toa part when it ends in a thread- 
like process. a 

Filbert, fil'bért, n. [For sll-beard, because 
the nut just fills the cup made by the 
beards of the calyx.] The fruit of a culti- 
vated variety of hazel. : 

Filch, filch, v.t. [For Alk, from O.E. fele, 
Icel. fela, to steal, like talk and tell, stalk 
(verb) and steal.) To steal, especially some- 
thinz of little value; to pilfer; to take in 
n thievish manner. — Filcher, filch’er, n. 
One who filches. — Filchingly, filch'ing-li, 
adv. In a thievish manner. 

File, fil, n. [Fr. fle, from L. flum, a thread, 
FirawENT.] A lincor wire on which papers 
are strung that they may be conveniently 
found when wanted; the papers so strung; 
a collection of papers arranged for ready 
reference; a row of soldiers ranged one be- 
hind another, from front to rear; hence, 
rank and file (milit.), the lines of soldiers 
from side to side, and from front to back. 
— vL — Ji'ed, filing. To arrange or place 


— — — — 


in a file; to bring before a court by pre- | 


as soldiers, not abreast, but one by one, 
File, fil, n.. [A. Sax. fcol - D. vijl, Dan. viil, 
G. feile, 0. H.G. vihila, a file.) A steel in- 
strument, having minute teeth upon the 
surface forcutting, abrading, and smooth- 
ing metal, ivory, wood, &c.—v.t.—yiled, fil- 
ing. To rub smooth, or cut with a file, or 
as with a files to polish.—File-cutter, n. 
A maker of files, —File-fish, n. A name 
ven to certain fishes from their skins 
wing granulated like a file. — Filing, fi”- 

ling, a. A particle rubbed off by a file. 
‚Sili-al,a. [Fr. filial, from L.L. silia- 
lis, from l, filius, à son, filia, n daughter. | 
Pertaining to a son or daughter; becom- 
ing a child in relation to his parents; bear- 
ing the relation of a child —Filially, ot. 
al-li, adv. In a filial manner. —Filiata, 
fil'i-fit, v.£. Toadopt as a son or daughter, 
—Filiation, fil-i-a’shon, n. The relation 
of a child toa father; adoption: the fixing 


of the paternity of a child.—Filiety, fi-liʻ- | 


e-ti,n. The relation of a son to a parent; 
ronship. `` 

Filibeg, fil'i-heg, n. Same as Fillibeg. 

Filibuster, MER ms-tér, n. [Fr. flibustier, 
formerly fribustier, a form of D. vrüjbuiter, 


G. freibeuter, E frecbooter.] Originally, a | Filter, fil'tér, n. 


to supply with au occupant or holder; ta 
possess and perform the duties of; to offi- 
ciate in; to hold or oceupy.— To u in, to 
pour or put in for the purpose of filling 
something; to write in (items in a list)— 
To fll out, to distend or enlarge from 
within.—To fill up, to make quite full; to 
occupy or take up; to occupy the whole 
extent of; to engage or employ (time).— 
v.i. To grow or become full; to make some- 
thing full.— To fill out, to become en 

or distended.—To sill up, to grow or 
come full —n. As much as fills or quite 
supplies; as much as gives complete satis- 
faction.—Filler, fil'ér, n. One who or that 
which fills; a utensil for conveyinga liquid 
into a. bottle, cask, Ae —Filling, fil'ing, a. 
Calculated to fill, entisfy, or sntiate.—n. 
Materials used for occupying some vacant 
space, stopping up a hole, or the like. 
Fillet, fil'et, n. [Fr. flet, a thread, a 

the chine of an animal, &c., dim. of fi 
thread, from L. flum, n thread, Firg] A 
little band to tie about the hair of the 
head; a band or narrow strip on various 
things and for various purposes; the fleshy 
part of a calt's thigh cut for cooking; met 
rolled together and tied round; arch. a 
small moulding having th. appearance ef 
a narrow band, generally used to separate 
ornnments and mouldings; also the rides 
between the flutes of n column.—u£ Ta 
bind, furnish, or adorn with a fillet ct 
little band. — Filleting, fil'et-ing, n. Ma 
terial of which fillets ure made; fillets 
collectively. 


senting the proper papers ito le a bill in | Fillibeg, fili-beg, n. [Gael. AllcadA tie; lit 
chancery).—r.i. To march in a file or line, | len 


little- plaid — jilleadh, a plaid, an 
little,] The Gaclic name of the kilt vorn 
by the Highlanders of Scotland, ; 

ees, fiVi-bus-tór, n. Same as Fiti- 
mater 

Fillip, fiVip, nt [Same as flip.) To Hrike 
with the nail of the fore or middle finger 
by jerking it back from the ball of the 
thumb; to strike with a smart stroke — 
a A jerk of the finger forced suddenly 
from the thumb; {a smart blow or stroke; 
BOME thing which tends to rouse or stimu- 

ate at once, 

Fillister, fil'is-tér,n. A kind of plane used 
for grooving timber. 

Filly, fil'i, a. [A dim. form of foal=Icel. 
fulja, a filly, from li, a foal. FoAL] A 
female or mare foal; a young mare, 

Film, film, n. (A. Sax. Jm, a skin, a husk; 
allied to fell, a skin.) A thin skin; a pel- 
licle, as ón the eye; a fine thread, as of a 
cobweh,—n.t. To cover with a thin skin 
or pellicle.—v.i. To be or become co 
as by a film. — Filminess, fil'mi-nes, m 
State of being filmy. — Filmy, fil'mi, e. 
Composed of thin membranes or pelli 
or of fine threads. 

Filose, « Under FILAMENT. 

| Fr. filtre, from 1..L. f- 


buccaneer of the West Indies, now ap- | trum, feltrum, felt or fulled wool, 


plied to any lawless adventurers who in- 

vade, with the view of occupying, a foreign 

country.— v.i. To act as a filibuster.— 

Filibusterizm, fil'i-bus-tér-izm, n. The act 

or practice of filibustering. 

Filical, fil'i-kal, a. [L. gie, fllieis, a fern.] 
Belonging to the family of ferns.—Filici- 
form, fi-lisi-form, a. Fern-shaped.—Fili- 
cite, fil'i-sit, n. A fossil fern or filicoid 
Mant. —Filicoid, fil'i-koid, a. Fern-like; 

aving the form of a fern.—n. A plant re- 
sembling a fern.—Filicology, fil-i-kol'o-ji, 

n. The study of ferns. 

Filiferous, Filiform. Under FILAMENT. 

Filigree, fil'i-zre, n. [Formerly filigrane, 
from Fr. filigrane, It. filigrana, from la. 
Jilum, a thread, and gno a grain: 
originally it is said to have had beads in 
it.] Ornamental open work executed in 
fine gold or rilver wire, formed into 
flowers and arabesques, — Filigreed, fil'i- 

ZH ‚a Ornamented with filigree. 

1, fil, ot [A. Sax. zan, to fill, from 
the adjective ful, full=1cel, and Sw. fylla, 
Goth. fulljan, G. füllen, D. vullen, to fil].] 
To make full; to cause to be occupied en 
that no space is left vacant; to put in so 
as to occupy a space; to occupy the whole 
space or capacity of; to occupy to a great 
extent; to pervade; to satisfy; to content; 
to glut; to press and dilate (a ship's sails); 








originally as a strainer, FELT.) A straiz- 
er; any substance or apparatus through 
which liquors are passed for defecation— * 
v.t. To purify by passing through a filter, 
or à porous substance that retains feculent 
matter,—v.i, To percolate; to pass t] 

a filter, — Filtrate, fil'trát, v.t.—yiltrated, 

Jiltrating. (L.L, Nitro, Jiltratum.) To ñl- 
ter.—n. The liquid which has been ] 
through a filter.—Filtration, fil-tri'shon, 
n. The act or process of filtering. 

Filth, filth, n. [A. Sax. Fylth, from fal, foul. 
Fovr.] Anything that soils or defiles; dirt; 
foul matter; nastiness; corruption; pollu- 
tion.—Filthily, filth'i-H. adv. In a filthy 
manner; foully.—Filthiness, filth'i-nes, n. 
The state of being filthy; filth; foul mat- 
ter; impurity. — Filthy, filth'i, a. Dirty; 
foul; unclean; nasty; morally impure; 
licentious, 

Fimbriate, fim’bri-ät, a. [1. Jimbria, 
threads, a iringe.] Fringed; having a sort 
of fringe or border; having the sur- 
rounded by fibres, hairs, or bristles.—r.t. 
To hem; to fringe. — Fimbriated, fim'bri- 

apa a. "Er i E: 

metarious, fi-mé-ti'ri-us, a. 
a dunghill, from Anus, I oe p ym 

Jg gn or [rw dung, 1.0. and 

, n, Tt. (A. AX. n, nn oe Dan. 

Jinne, D. vin, Sw. fena; allied to L. pinna, 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mē, met, htr; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, móvc; 


tübe, tub, bull; 


oil pound; wu, Se, abunc—the Fr. u. 
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penna, a feather.) One of the projecting 
wing-like organs which enable fishes to 
balance themselves in an upright position, 
and assist in regulating their movements 
in the water.—Fin-footed, a. Having pal- 
mated feet, or feet with toes connected by 
a membrane. — Finless, fin'les, a, Desti- 
tute of fins. — Finned, find, a. Having a 
fin or fins or anything resembling a fin.— 
Finner, Finback, fin'ér, fin'bak, n. 4 
name given to several whales from their 
possessing 2 dorsal hump or fin. — Finny, 
fini,a. Furnished with fins; relating to 
or abounding with fins. — Fin-pike,n. A 
name of certain ganoid fishes, tho long 
dorsal fin of which is separated into twelve 
or sixteen strong spines.—Fin-spino,n. A 
spine-shaped ray in the fin of a tish. —Fin- 

d,a. Having spiny fins; acanthop- 
terygious. _ 

Finable. Under Fisr,a.andm. `, 

Final, final, a. [L. inalis, from finis, end; 
seen also in Jine, adj. and noun, confine, 
define, afinity, finance, finish, &c.] Per- 
taining to tho end or conclusion; last; 
ultimate; conclusive ; decisive; respecting 
a purpose or ultimate end in view (a final 
cause). — Finale, fe-nii'li, n. [It.] Mus. 
the last part of a concerted piece, sonata, 
symphony, or opera; hence, the last part, 
piece, or scene in uny public performance 
or exhibition. — Finality, fi-nal'i-ti, n. 
The state of being final; philos, the doc- 
trine that nothing exists or was made ex- 
cept for a determinate end.—Finally, fi’- 
ral-li, adv. At the end or conclusion; 
ultimately; lastly; completely; beyond 
recovery. 

Finance, fi-nans’, n. [Fr., from L.L, jinan- 
cia, a money payment, from finare, to pay 
a fine, from L. fnis, in late sense of a sum 

mid in finalscttlement of a claim. Fix&,.] 
he system or science of public revenue 

and expenditure; pl. funds in the public 
treasury, or sccruing to it; public re- 
sources of money; also the income or pecu- 
niary resources of individuals, — v.i. To 
conduct financial operations.— Financial, 
fi-nan’shal, a. Pertaining to finance or 
public revenue; having to do with money 
matters, — Financialist, fi-nan'shal-ist, n. 
One skilled in financial matters; a finan- 
cier.—Financially, fi-nan'shal.li, adv. In 
relation to finances or public funds.— 
Financier, fi-nan'scr, n. One who is skilled 
in financia] matters or in the principles 
or system of public revenue. 

Finch, finsh, n. Wi Sax. fine” G. Dan. and 

I Sw. Jink, Jinke, D. vink; comp. W., pine, a 

finch, Prov. E. and Sc. pink, spink.] The 
popular name given toa large family of 
small conirostral singing birds belonging 
to the inscesorial order. 

Find, find,v.t.—pret. and pp. found, TA. Sax. 
Sindan, to find =D. vinden, G. finden, Dan. 
finde, Icel. finna (for finda), Goth. sinthan, 
to find. From same root as in L. peto, 
to aim at, to seek.] To discover; to gain 

* first sight or knowledge? of (something 

lost); to recover; to get; to meet; to come 
or light upon; to gain,acquire, or procure 
(leisure, happiness); tosupply, provide, or 
furnish (to sind money for a purpose); to 
catch; to detect; law, to determine and 
declare by verdict. — To find one's self, to 
fare in regard to case or pain, health or 
sickness; to provide one’s necessaries at 
one s own expense.—To find one in (some- 
ng), to supply, furnish, or provide one 
wit (something).—To sind out, to detect; 
o discover, as something before unknown, 
Ta. A secret, trick, &c.; to solve.— 
t 9 Jind fault with, to censure.—v.i. Law 
May give Judgment on the merits or facts ot 
able init A discovery of anything valu- 7 
3 e; the thing found.—Findable, fin'da- 
fin'di "pable of being found, — Finder, 
(phot Ns Ono who or that which finds; 
larger: for a er telescope attached to a 
purpose of finding an object 
more readily,—Finding, fin'ding, n. Dis- 
Sry; that which is found; law, the re- 
a jury to a bill; n verdict, 

Fr. fin, fine, delicate, &c.; G. 
in, Sw. Jin, Icel. gan 
nished, perfect, pp. of 
e Se m finis, an end. FINAL. 

i ute; very small; of very s 
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diameter; not coarse; in very small grains 
or particles; thin; keen; sharp; made of 
fine threads or material; delicate; pure; 
of excellent quality; refined; elegant; per- 
ceiving or discerning minute beauties or 
deformities (fine taste); handsome; beauti- 
ful; accomplished (a sine gentleman); ele- 
sunt; showy; splendid; free from clouds 
or rain; sunshiny (Jine weather); finically 
or affectedly elegant; aiming too much at 
show or effect.— Fine arts, the arts which 
depend chiefiy on the labours of the mind 
or imagination, penerally restricted to the 
imitative arts which appeal to us through 
the eye, such as painting and sculpture.— 
v.t.—Jined, fining. To refine; to purify; to 
free from foreign matter,—Finable, fı'na- 
bl,a. Capable of being refined or purified. 
—Finer, fi”nér, n. One who refines or 
purifies, (Mis | — Fining, fi'ning, n. The 
process of refining or purifying; the clari- 
fying of wines, malt liquors, &c.; the pre- 
paration used to fine or clarify. — Fining- 
pot,n. A vessel in which metals are re- 
tined.—Finedraw, fin'dra, v.t. To sew up 
with so much nicety that the rent is not 
perceived. —Finedrawn, fin'dran,a. Drawn 
out to too great a degree of fineness or 
tenuity; drawn out with too much subtle- 
ty.—Fine-fingered, a. Nice in workman- 
ship; dexterous at fine work. — Finely, 
fiu'li, av. Ina fine or finished manner; 
admirably; beautifully; delicately.—Fine- 
ness, fin'nes, n. The state or any of 
being fine.—Finery, fi'nér-i, n. Fineness; 
ornament; showy or excessive decoration; 
the forge in iron-works at which the iron 
is hammered into what is called a bloom 
or square bar.—Finespoken, fin'spó-kn, a. 
Using fme phrases. — Finespun, fin'spun, 
a, Drawn to a fine thread; minute; hence, 
over-refined; over-elaborated; subtile. — 

Fine, fin, n. [From L. nis, an end, and in 
later times and in a feudal sense, a final 
settlement of a claim by composition or 
ngreement. Finance, Fixat.] A payment 
of money imposed upon a person 45.4 pun- 
ishment for an offence.— n Jine, in conclu- 
sion; to conclude; to sum up all.—v.t.— 

fined, fining. To ect a fineon by judgment 
of a court; to punish by fine. — Finable, 
fi'na-bl,a. Admitting of a fine; capable 
of being subjected to a fine or penalty. 

Finesse, fi-nes',n.. [Fr., lit. fineness.) Ar- 
tifice; stratagem; subtlety of contrivance 
to gain a point.—v.i. To use finesse. 

Fingent,t fin'jent, a. [L. singo, to make, to 
form. Fricx.] Making; forming; fash- 
ioning. 

Finger, nggir, n. [A. Sax. finger =D. 
vinger, G. Sw. and Dan. finger, Goth. figgrs; 
tame root ns in fano.] One of the five ex- 
treme members of the hand or any of them 
but the thumb; a digit; something resem- 
bling or serving the purpose of a finger; 
an index.—To have a singer in, to be con- 
cerned in.—To have at one's finger enda, to 
be quite familiar with; to be able to make 
available readily.—v.t. To touch with the 
fingers; to handle; to toy or meddle with; 
to touch or take thievishly; to apply 
the fingers to in order to produce musi- 
cal effects. — v.i. To use the fingers in 
playing on an instrument.—Finger-alpha- 

et, n. Certain positions and motions of 
the hands and! fingers answering to the 
common written alphabet, and used by 
deaf-mutes,—Finger-and-toe, n. A disease 
in turnips.—Finger-board, n. The board 
nt the neck of a violin, guitar, or the like; 
where the fingers act on the strings; also 
the whole range of keys of a piano, organ, 
&c.; a key-board.—Fingered, ting’gérd, pp. 
ora. Having fingers; bot. digitate; havin 
leaflets like fingers; mus, touched or playe 
on; produced by pressing the finger on a 
particular key, string, or hole.—Fingerer, 
fing’ger-er, n. One who fingers or handles; 
a pilferer.—Finger-glass, n. A glass intro- 
duced at table in which to rinse the fingers 
niter dinner. — Fingering, fing gering, n. 
The act of touching lightly or analog; 
mus. the management of the fingers in 
playing on an nstrument of music; the 
Soph s 
to e the fingers in playing; d 
loose worst used for knitting stockings. 

Finger-plate, n. A plate of metal or 
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reclain on the edge of a door where the 
handle is.—Finger-post, n. A post set up 
for the direction of travellers, general] 
where roads cross or divide. Finger-stall, 
m. A cover of leather, &c., for protection 
of a finger when injured. 

fal, fin'i-3l, n. [From L. finio, to finish. 
Fısar.] Arch. the ornamental termina- 
tion of a pinnacle, canopy, gable, or the 


like. 
Finical, fin'i-kal, a. [From fine.] Affecting 
great nicety or elegance; overnice; unduly 


particular about trifles. — ty, fin- 
i-kal'i-ti, n. State of being finical; some- 
thing finical.— Finically, Bet allt" ado, 


4 i finical — Shee fin'i- 
nl-nes, m. uality of be ical — 
Finicking, Finikin, En'i-king, fmi. 


, lin'i-king, fin'i- 
p to finical.] Precios ie 
ic usy. 
Finis, finis,n. [L.] An end; concl : 
in ] con usion 


hing 


L. pere. 1M ni 


to 
FixAL.] Ha 


n, fi 
of the same race.— I ‚a. Re 
lating to the Finns or Fin — 1. 
language, allied to the Turkish and Hun- 
arian, spoken by the Finns, 
lord, Fjord, fyord, n. (Dan. ford; Icel. 
fjórthr. Fırt.) An inlet from the sea, 
usually long, narrow, and very irregularly 
shaped, such as are common on the coast 
of Norway. 
Fir, fér,n. [A. Sax. furh=Icel. Sw. fura, 
Dan. fyr, {urre, G. fohre. Fir represents 
an ancient word, which appar L. as 
quercus, an oak, and probably meant ori- 
ginally tree in general.] A general name 
foreevgral species of coniferous trees, some- 
times used ns co-extensive with the term 
pine (Pintis), but often restricted to trees 
of the section Abies, which differ from the 
true pines in their leaves growing singly 
on the stein, and the scales of the cones 
ing smooth, round, and thin.—Firry, fort 
a. Of or pertaining to firs; consisting of 
fir; abounding in 
Fire, fir, n. [A. Sax. ffr-Icel. fyri, Dan. 
and Sw. Sur, G. feuer, fire; cog. Gr. pyr, 
fire; allied to Skr. pu, to purify, as fire is 
the great purifying element.) The evolu- 
tion of heat and light during combustion; 
fuel in combustion; the burn ngot a house 
or town; a conflagration; the discharge of 
a number of firearms; a spark from hot 
iron accidentally lodged in the eye; light; 
ardour of passion, 
whether of love, hate, anger, &c.; corsum- 
iness of imagt- 
va- 


shot).—v SCH take 

ciate jae ih pun 
discharge arms. — To fire 
away, to begin; pad oh ons [Colloq.}—To fire 


up, to become or angry; to ily 
sion. (Colloq. er-i 
into a pans on. L : lee ery Ae 


of fire; 
zh, azure. 
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; highly inflammable; hot; ardent; 
vehement; impetuous; passionate ; irrit- 
able; fierce; like fire; bright; glaring. — 

ry cross, a light wooden cross, the ex- 
tremities of which were set fire to and then 
extinguished in blood; used in ancient 
times in Scotland as a signal to assemble 
under arms.—Fierily, fi'er-i-li, adv. In a 
fiery manner.—Fieriness, fi’ör-i-nes.n. The 
state or quality of being ficry. — Fireless, 
firles n. Destitute of fire.—Firer. fi'rér, 
n. One who fires or sets on fire. — Firing, 
fi'ring, n. The act of discharging fire- 
arms, n setting on fire; material for burn- 
ing; fuel —Fire-alarm, m. An apparatus 
for instantaneously communicating infor- 
mation of fire, as by telezraphic signal.— 

arm, fir’ärm, n. A weapon whose 
charge is expelled by the combustion of 
powder, as cannon, pistols, muskets, &c. 
—Fireball, fir’byl, n. A ball filled with 
combustibles to be thrown among enemies; 
a meteor having the appearance of a glo- 
bular mass of light.—Fire-balloon, n. A 
balloon sent up through the buoyancy of 
air rarefied by means of a fire in connec- 
tion with it.—Fire-blast, n. A disease in 
hops, in which they appearas if burned by 
fire.—Fire-box,n. The box (generally made 
of copper) in which the fire in a locomo- 
tive is placed. — Firebrand, firbrand, n. 
A piece of wood kindled; an incendiary; 
one who inflames factions, or causes con- 
tention and mischief. — Fire-brick, n. A 
brick of clay that will sustain intense heat 
without fusion.—Fire-brigade,n. A body 
of firemen organized to work in extinguish- 

ing fires in towns. — Fire-bucket, ». A 
bucket to convey water for extinguishing 
fire.—Fire-clay, n. A kind of clay capable 
of sustaining intense heat, and used in 
making fire-bricks, gas-retorts, crucibles, 
&c.—Fire-cock, n. A cock to let out water 
for SU ERR fire, — Fire- damp, n. 
Light carburett hydrogen gas, some- 
times very abundantly evolved in coal- 
mines, and productive of the most dread- 
ful results when brought into contact with 
a naked flame, being highly explosive.— 
Fire-dog,n. An andiron.—Fire.eater, n. A 
juggler who pretends to eat fire; a fighting 
character or duellist.—Fire-engine,n. An 
ne, acting on the force-pump prin- 
ciple, for throwing jets of water to ex- 
tinguish fire and save buildings.—Fire-es- 
cape,n. Anapparatus for escaping from 
the upper part of a building when on fire; 
a common form consisting of an arrange- 
ment of long ladders capable of being 
drawn out after the manner of a telescope. 
—Fire- „n. A fish; a British species of 
eting-ray.—Firefiy firfli,n. A name forany 
waged nsect which possesses much lumi- 
nosity.—Fire- ‚n. A framework of 
iron wire, to placed in froat of a fire- 
place to EE against fire. — Fire-irons, 
n. E: oker, tongs, and shovel. — Fire- 

t Fire-Jighter, n. A composition of 
very inflammable material, as pitch and 
sawdust, for lighting fires.—F/relock, fir’- 
lok, n. A musket or other gun with a lock 
furnished with a flint and steel. — Fire- 
main,n. A pipe for water.to be employed in 
case of contlagration.—Fíreman, firman, 
n. A man whose business is to extinguish 
fires in towns; a member of a fire-brigade; 
a man employed in tending fires, as of a 
steam-engine. — Fire-new, a. Fresh from 
the forge; bran-new. [Shak.]— Fire-pan, 
n. A pan for holding or convcying fire.— 
Fireplace, fir'pläs, n. The lower part of a 
chimney which opens into an npartment, 
and in which fuel is burned; a hearth.— 
Fire-plug, n. A plug for drawing water 
from the pipes in the strcet to extinguish 
Anne pot, s A small earthen pot 
ven with combustibles, used in military 
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Firestone, fir'stön,n. Any kind of stone 
which resists the action of fire.—Fire-weed, 
n. A North American plant which ap- 
pears abundantly on land over which a 
fire has passed, — Firewood, fir'wud, n. 
Wood for fuel.—Firework, fir'wérk, n. A 
preparation of gunpowder, sulphur, and 
other inflammable materials to be let off 
for the purpose of making a show,—Fire- 
worship, n. The worshipof fire, the highest 
type being the adoration of the sun, a 
species of worship practised by the ancient 
Persians or Magians,and continued by the 
modern Parsecs.— ob A ze: "n. A 
worshipper of fire; a Guebre or Parsee, 
Firkin, ferkin, n. [From four, with dim. 
sutlix -kin, being the fourth of a Ap: 
An old measure of capacity equal to 7 
gallons; a small wooden vessel or cask, 
Firlot, fer’lot, n. [From four, and lot, 
part.) A former dry measure used in 
Scotland equal to the fourth part of a boll. 
Firm, férm, a. [L. firmus, firm, seen also 
in afirm, confirm, firmament, farm.] 
Closely compressed; compact; hard; solid; 
fixed; steady; constant; stable; unsha- 
ken in purpose or will; resolute in mind; 
not easily moved; not giving way. — n. 
[Originally a signature by which a writ- 
ing was firmed or rendered valid] A 
partnership or association of two or more 
persons for carrying on a business; a com- 
mercial house; the name or title under 
which a company transact business.—v.t, 
To make firm or solid; to solidify.—v.i. To 
become firm or solid. — Firmly, férm'li, 
adv. In a firm manner.—Firmness, Term, 
nes, n. The state or quality of being 
firm; compactness; solidity; stability; 
steadfastness; resolution, — Firmament, 
ferma-ment, x. [L. Armamentum, from 
firmo, firmatum, to make firm.) The re- 
gion of the air; the sky or heavens. 

n, fér'man or fér-mün', n. [Per. fer- 
mån, Jarman, a decree]. A decree, order 
or grant of an Oriental sovereign, as of 
Turkey, &c., issued for various special 
jurposes; n license or grant of privileges. 

st, férst, a. [A superlative, of which 
Jore may be regarded as the positive. A. 
Sax. /yrst, first, most to the fore. Fonr.] 
The ordinal of one; preceding all others 
in a series; advanced before or further 
than any other in Ze ena foremost 
in piaco; preceding all others in time, 
rank, dignity, or excellence. — Firat floor, 
the floor or story of a house next above 
the ground- foo — Before all others 
in place, progression, rank, order of time, 
&c.—At first, at the first, at the beginning 
or origin. — First and last, within the 
whole time or period; altogether.— Firat 
or last, at one time or mei ide ` 
ferst'ling, n. The first produce or off- 
spring of a beast, — Firstly, férst'li, adv. 
In the first place; first.—Firat-born, a. 
First brought forth; eldest.—First-class, 
a. First-rate; of the highest excellence or 
quality. [Colloq.]—First-fruit, First-fruits, 
n. The fruit or produce first matured 
and collected in any season; the first pro- 
fits of anything; the first or carlicst effect 
of anything, in a good or bad sense,—First- 
hand, a. Obtained direct from the first 
source; obtained direct from the producer, 
maker, &c.—At sirat-hand, directly; with- 
out the intervention of an agent.—First- 
rate,a. Of the first class or rate; of the 
highest excellence.—7. A war-ship of the 
first or most powerful class.—First-water, 
n. The first or highest quality; purest 
lustre: applied principally to diamonds 


‚and pearls. 

Firth, férth,n. [From Icel. fjórthr, Dan. 
Jiord, N. fjord 
Jerry.) 


‚a firth; same root as fare, 
name given to several estuarios 
or bays into which rivers discharge them- 
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sk, D. visch, G. fisch, Goth. fiska; cog. L. 

isla, wW. pysg. Gael. and Ir. iano, Ach) 

A vertebrate animal that lives in water, 
breathes by gills, and has cold bl with 
limbs in the form of fins; popularly applied 
also to whales and various other ma 
animals; a contemptuous or familiar term 
for a person (in such phrases as, à queer 
or strange ‚ish; a loose fish); the flesh of 
fish used as food; naut. a purchase used to 
raise the flukes of an anchor up to the 
gunwale.—Neitherflesh nor fish, neither one 
thing nor another; having no 
character or qualities; nondescript.—p.4.To 
employ one's self in catching fish; to cn- 
deavour to take fish by a rod and line cr 
other means; to seek to obtain by artifice, 
or indirectly (to fish for compliments).— 
v.t. To catch or attempt to catch fish; % 
draw out or up, especially when in water; 
to search by dragging, raking, or sweep» 
ing; to strengthen or unite by a piece 
extends on both sides of a joint or a crac 
—Fish-beam, n. A beam which belle 
out usually on the under side —Fish-caz. 
ver,n. A broad knife, —— of silver, 
for carving fish at table; a fish-slice.— 
Fisher, fish’ér, n. One who fishes; Ot: 
employed in catching fish. — Fishermas, 
fish'ér-man, *. One whose occupation 3 
to catch fish. —Fishery, fish'ér-i, n. The 
business of catching fish; a place where 
fish are regularly caught, or other pro 
ducts of the sea or rivers are taken from 
the water. — Fish-fag, n. A woman w 
sells fish; a fishwife.—Fish-garth, n. A 
garth or weir for the taking and retaining 
of —— Fizgig, fish'gig, fiz'gig, n. 
[From fish, and gig, a dart.) A kind ef 
harpoon.—Fish-glue, a. Isinglass.— Fish 
guano,n. Fish or fish-offal dried and used 
as manure, — Fish-hook, n. A hook for 
catching fish.—Fishiness, fish'i-nes, n. The 
state or quality of being fishy.—Fi ` 
fish'ing, n. The art or practice of catch- 
ing fish.—a. Used or employed in fishery 
or by fishermen.—Fishing-frog,n. A fish, 
the angler.—Fishing-rod, n. A long slen- 
der rod to which a line is fastened for 
angling.—Fish-joint, n. A railway con- 
trivance for connecting two rails mecting 
end to end.—Fish-kettle,n. A kettle made 
long for boiling fish whole.—Fish-knife, n. 
A fish-carver or fish-slice.—Fish-louse, n. 
A name for several crustaceans parasitic 
on fishes —Fishmonger, fish'mung-gér, n. 
A seller of fish; a dealer in fish.—Fish 
n. Oil obtained from the bodies of fishez, 
whales, porpoises, &c,—Fish-plate, n. One 
of the plates composing n fish-joint in & 
rail.—Fish-salesman,n. One who receives 
consignments of fish for sale, generally by 
auction, to retail dealers.—Fish-sauce, n. 
Sauce to be eaten with fish.—Fish-slice, n. 
Same as Fish-carver. — Fish-strainer, n. 
A utensil to drain the water from cooked 
fish.—Fishtail, fish'tül, a. Shaped like a 
fish's tail.—Fishtail burner, a gas-burner 
whose jet takes the form of a fish's tail. 
—Fish-torpedo, n. A kind of torpedo cr 
explosive apparatus for use under water, 
self-propelling and shaped like a fish.— 
Fishwife, Fishwoman, fish’ wif, fish'wu- 
man, ». A woman who hawks or re 
fish. —Fishy, fish'i, a. Pertaining to fishes; 
consisting of fish; inhabited by fish; har- 
ing the qualities of fish; ns a slang term, 
worn out, as if by dissipation; seedy: ap- 
plied to persons; equivocal; unsafe; un- 
sound: npplied to a project or speculation. 

Fish, fish, n. [Fr. fiche, a dibble, a peg to 
mark distances,] A counter used in vari- 
ous games, 

Fissile, fis’sil, a. [L. fissilis, from findo, 
Jissum, to split or cleave, whence also 
sure, the root being same as in E. d 
Capable of being split in the direction 
the grain (like wood), or in certain planes; 





perations.—Fireproof, firprúf, a. selves in Scotland; a channel or arm of 
against fire; — Nh rendered in- | the sea (the Pentland Firth): written also | re ily splitting in flakes or plates.— 
combustible by some process.—Fire-rais- | Frith. Fissility, fis-sil'i-li, n. The quality of be- 
n. The name given in Scotland to the | Fiscal, fiskal, a. [From zer ‚the state | ing fissile. — Fission, fish’on, n, (L. Ae 
me of arson. .screen, m. A kind of | treasury.) Pertaining to the public trea- | sio.) The act of cleaving, splitting: or 
movable screen placed before a fire to in- | sury or revenue.—n. In Scotland a col- | breaking up into parts; . a species of 
m the heat.— p.n. A vessel loquial abbreviation of Procurator-fiscal | reproduction or multiplication by means 
filled with combustibles to be sct on fire | (which see). of a process of self-division seen in ani- 
frag npn ee ern ER | divided inte two parla cach of which then 
A which the sing. is often used collectively. Y wo parta, cac 

hearth; home: ven e ective se [A. Sax. fee a Icel: Jiskr, Dan. and Sw. becomes a Separate and independent in- 

Fite, fär, fat, fall; mč, met, her; pine, pin; nöte, not, möve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. & 
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dividual, — Fisslparism, Fissiparity, fis- 
gip'ar-izm, fis-si-pari-ti,n. [Li asus, split, 
and pario, to produce.) Reproduction 
by fission. — Fissiparous, fis-sip/n-rus, a. 
Reproducing by fission or spontaneous 
division. — Fissiparously, fis-sip’a-rus-li, 
adv. Ina fissiparous manner. 

Fissirostral, fis-si-ros'tral, a. [Ju findo, te 
sum, to divide, and rostrum, a beak.) Be- 
longing to the Fissirostres (fis-s1-ros'tréz), 
a sub-order of insessorial birds character- 
ized by a deeply-cleft bill, as swallows, 
goat-suckers, &c., in which the gape is ex- 
tended bencath the eyes. 

Fissure, fish'ür, n. "LES, from L. fissura, 
from findo, to split. kéier H A cleft; a 
crack; a narrow chasm made by the part- 
ing of any substance; a longitudinal open- 
ing.—v.t.—jiseured, Jissuring. To cleave 
or make a fissure in; to crack or fracture, 

Fist, fist, n. (A. Sax. fyst-G. faust, D. 
vuist, Rus. njast; same root as L. pugnus, 
Gr. pygme, the fist.] The hand clenched; 
the hand with the fingers doubled into 
the palm.—v.t. To strike or gripe with the 
fist. [Shak.]—Fistic, fistik, a.  l'ertain- 
ing to boxing; pugilistic.—Fisticuffs, tis’- 
ti-kufs, n. pl. Blows or a combat with 
tho fist. —Fisty, fisti, a. Pertaining to 
the fist or fists, or to pugiliam; fistic. 

Fistula, fis'tfi-la,n. [L.,a pipe] A musi- 
cal pipe; surg. a channel excavated be- 
tween an internal part (as the rectum) 
and the skin-surface, showing no tendency 
to heal, and generally arising from ab- 
accesses. — Fistular, fis tO-lér, a. Hollow, 
like a pipe or reed.—Fistulose, Fistulous, 
fis’ta-lös, fi*taü-lus, a. Formed like a fis- 
tula; fistular. A 

Fit, fit, ». (Of doubtful origin; comp. A. 
Sax. sit, silt, a song, a struggle, Icel. fet, a 
pace, GES A sudden etfort, activity, 
or motion followed by an interval of re- 
laxation; a temporary but violent mental 
affection or attack; a paroxysm; a tempor- 
ary attack of a discase or pain; particularly 
a sudden and violent attack, accompanied 
with convulsions and loss of consciousness, 
as in hysteria, apoplexy, &c.—Fitful, fit”- 
ful, n. Full of fits; varied by paroxysms; 
spasmodic; varied by events; chequered. 
—Fitfully, fitful-li, adv. In a fitful man- 
ner; by fits; at intervals.—Fitfulness, fit’- 
ful-nes, n. The stato of being fitful; im- 
‚ulsiveness; waywardness. _ 

t, fit, a. [Allied to Icel. sitja, to knit to- 
gener, Goth. fetjan, to arrange, to adorn, 

3. fettle; or equivalent to feat (adj.), O.Fr. 
fat, L. factum, made.) Conformable toa 
standard of right, duty, taste,or propriety; 
of suitable kind; meet; becoming; appro- 
priate; adapted toan end, object, ordesign; 
suitable; qualified; competent; prepared; 
ready.—v.t.—Jitted, fitting. Tomake fit or 
suitable; to bring intosome required form; 
toadapt; to suit; to furnish or accommo- 
date with anything; to prepare; to putin 
order for; to qualify; to be properly fitted 
for or adjusted to; to suit; to become.— To 

‚At out, to furnish; to equip; to supply with 
necessaries or means.— To Jit up to furnish 
(a house,£c.) with things suita le; to make 
proper for the reception or use of any per- 
son.—v.i. To be proper or becoming; to be 
ndjusted to the shape intended; to suit or 
be suitable; to be adapted. — n. Nice ad- 
qustment; adaptation. — Fitly, fitli, adv. 

na fit manner; suitably; properly.—Fit- 
bera fines, n. The state or quality of 
cing fit; suitableness; adaptation; pre- 
paration; qualification, — Fittedness, fit’- 
cones, n. The state of being fitted. — 
r, fi'ér, n. One who fits; one who 
puts the parts of machinery together.— 
ttin P c ry tog 
suitalfı. ring, a. Fit or appropriate; 
orattached eher." Something fitted on 

—Fittingly M ribsidiary to another thing. 
manner; suitably , adv. In a fitting 

ius Vercn.] A chick-pea: a 

id end of cummin; also a kind of 

Fitch, fich „ „or spelt. [O.T, 

` pole-eat ; "aki ; D. vitsche, O.Er. fissau, a 
Te Tort; akin foist.) "The pole-cat; also 
n. Tho pole cae» Fitcheu, fich'et, fich'a, 


[A. Sax. fif= 
A Sr anit Dan: fem, D: vf G Jin 
ch, chain; 


ch, Sc. loch; g, go; 


j, job; 
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Lith, penki, W. pump. denl coig, L. in 

ue, Gr. pempe, pente, Skr. panchan—five. 

four and one added; the half of ten.—n. 
The number which consists of four and 
one; the number of the fingers and thumb 
of one hand; a symbol representing this 
number.—Fivefold, fivfóld,a. Consisting 
of five in one; five times repeated; in fives. 
—Fives, fivz, n. A kind of play with a 
ball, originally called hand-tennis: so 
named probably because the ball is struck 
with the hand or five fingers. 

Fix, fiks, pt [Fr. Jixer, from L. figo, fizum 
to fasten, seen also in afix, prejiz, 81 x. 
To make stable, firm, or fast; to set or place 
permanently; to establish firmly or im- 
movably; to fasten; to attach firmly; to 
direct steadily, as the eye, the mind, the 
attention, &c.; to make solid; to congeal; 
to deprive of volatility; to stop or keep 
from moving.— v.i, To settle or remain 
permanently; to cease from wandering; 
to become firm, go as to resist volatiliza- 
tion; to cease to flow or be fluid; to congeal. 
—n. A condition of difficulty; dilemma. 
ee Fixable, fik’sa-bl, a. That may 
‚a fixed, established, or rendered firm — 
Fixation, fik-sà'shon, n. The act of fixing; 
that process by which a gaseous body be- 
comes fixed or solid.—Fixed, fikst, pp. or 
a. Settled; established; firm; fast; stable; 
not volatile or easily volatilized. — Fixed 
oils, oils obtained by simple pressure and 
not readily volatilized.— Fixed stars, such 
stars as always retain the same apparent 
position and distance with respect to each 
other, and are thus distinguished from 
planets, — Fixedly, fik'sed-li, adv. In a 
fixed manner. — Fixcdness, fik’sed-nes, n. 
A state of being fixed.—Fixity, fik'si-ti, n. 
State of being fixed; fixed character; fix- 
edness; stability. — Fixture, fikstür, n, 
Anything placed in a firm or fixed posi- 
tion; that which is fixed to a building; 
any appendage or part of the furniture of 
a house which is fixed to it, as by nails, 
screws, &c. 

Fizgig, Fishgig. UnderFism. ` 

Fizz, Fizzle, fiz, fizl, v.i. [Imitative.] To 
make a hissing sound. 

Flabby, tlab’i, a. s to slap, and to G. 

Jlabbe, Sw. flabb, Dan. flab, hanging lips.] 
Noft and yielding to the touch; easily 
moved or shaken; hanging loose by its 

own weight; flaccid: said especially of 

tlesh.—Flabbily, fiab'i-li, adv. Ina flabby 


inanner.—Flabbineas, flab'i-nes, n, State 
of being flabby. 
Flabellum A fan; 


} fia-bel‘lum, n. e j 
specifically, un ecclesiastical fan anciently 
used to drive away flies from the chalice 
during the eucharist. — Flabellate, Fla- 
belliform, fla-bel’lat, fia-bel’li-form, a. 

Fan-shaped. _ 
Flaccid, tiak’sid, a. (L. slaccidus, from 
Jlaccus, flabby; comp. W. lac, slack, loose; 
Ir. fach, fla »by.] Soft and weak; limber; 
lax; drooping; hanging down by its own 
weight.—Flaccidly. flak’sid-li,adv. Ina 
flaccid manner.—Flaccidness, Flaccidity, 
flak'sid-nes, flak-sid'i-ti, n. The state of 
being flaccid. i 
Flag, dag, n. [Not found in A. Sax: same 
as D. viag, Sw. flagg, (apod Dan. flag, G. 
Jlagge, banner; connected with slag, to hang 
loose.) A cloth, usually bearing emblems 
or figures, borne on a staff, and employed 
to distinguish one party or nationality 
from another; a standard on which are 
certain emblems expressive of nationality, 
party, or opinion; a banner.— Black flag, 
a flaz of a black colour displayed on a 
riratical vessel as a sign that no mercy will 
e shown to the vanquished — White flag, 
a flag of truce.—Flag of truce, a white flag 
displayed ns an invitation to the enemy 
to confer, and in the meantime as a noti- 
fication that the fighting shall cease.— To 
strike or lower the slag, to pull it down in 
token of respect or submission.—To han 
the fag half mast M to raise a flag half- 
way to the m of the mast or stall, as a 
of mourning.—Fl -olficer, 


a 
DER, general distinguishing title for an 
cet ; the commanding 


of any 
officer of a squadron.—Flag-ship, n. The 
ship which bears the flag-officer, and on 
which his flag is displayed.—Flag-staff, n. 


ñ, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Flagitious, 1la-jish’us, a. 


qn, then; th, thin; 


FLAMBEAU 


Are or pole on which a fing is dis- 

Flag, ‚v.i.—flagged, flagging. [Former 
dri — ez with YOU 

ka, to loosely, G. flacken, to be- 
come languid, 0.D. faggeren, to be loose; 
akin also Jlicker.] To hang loose without 
stiffness; to be loose and yielding; to grow 
spiritless or dejected; to droop; to grow 
languid; to gor stale or vapid; to lose in- 
terest or relish. — Flagging y, flag’ ing-li, 
adv. Ina drooping or listless manner. 

Flag, flag, m. [From Icel. laga, a tlaz, Sw. 
Jluga, a Make or scale; allied to 1.G. a 
flat marshy place, and Gr. plax, a tablet. 
A flat stone used for paving.—v.t.— la E 
Jlagging. To lay with flags or flat stones. 
—Flag-stone, n. Any fissile sandstone that 
splits up into flags; a large flat paving- 
stone; a flag. 

Flag, flag, n. [Probably named from its 
broad leaves resembling flagsorstandards.] 
A popular name for many en 1008 
plants with sword-shaped leaves, mostly 
growing in moist situations; particularly 
appropriated to a species of ris —Flaggy, 
fiagi, n. Abounding in or resembling 


flags. 

Flagellate, fiaj’el-lat, v.t. [L. eer Ja- 
gellatum, to beat or whip, us gellum, 
a whip, scourge, dim. of fagram, a whip, 
a scourge; akin P Td To whip; to scourge. 
—Flagellant, fíaj'el-lant, n. One w 
whips himself in religious discipline; 
cifically, one of a fanatical sect founded 
in Italy a.p. 1260, who maintained that 
flagellation was of equal virtue with bap- 
tism and other sacraments.—Flagellation, 
fiaj-cl-la’shon, n. A flogging; the disci 
line of the scourge.—Flagelliform, fla-jel'- 
li-form, a. (L. japelzi pe wie Long, nar- 
row, and flexible, like the EEN of a whip. 
—Flagellum, fla-jel'lum, n. pl. 
fla-jel'la. Bof. a runner or creeping branch 
sent out from the bottom of a stem, as in 
the strawberry; zool. the lash-like appen- 


dage exhibited by many infusoria. 
Flageolet, flaj’el-et, n. [Fr. fageolet, dim. 


of O.Fr. flajol, from L.L. flauta, fautus, 

flute, FLurr.] A small wind-instrument 

of music pis red by a mouthpiece inserted 
in the bulb-shap head of the pipe, which 
is holed and keyed like the flute. 

(L. itiosua, 

from —— a shameful , from fla- 

gito, to emand or urge hotly or violently, 
from root flag, whence flagro, to burn (as 
in fagrant).) Deepiy criminal; grossly 
wicked; vicious; abandoned; profligate; 
heinous; flagrant.—Flagitiously, Ha-Jish‘- 
us-li,adv. In a flagitious manner.— 
gitiousness, fla-jish'us-nes, n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being flagitious. 

Flagon, flaz'on, n. [Fr. flacon, fascon, I. L. 
Jlasca, a flask. Fiask.] A vessel with a 
narrow mouth, used for holding and con- 
veying liquors. 

Flagrant, flä’grant, a. ue flagrans, fla- 
grantis, ppr. of Jlagro, to burn (seen in 
conflagration), the root being same as 
famma, flame, fagitium, a flagitious act.] 
Flaming into notice; plating: notorious; 
— Stee es ‚Das co 

na agran ; me — f} = 
an-si,n. The quam of being flagrant; 
einousness; enormity. 

Flail, fal, n. [O.Fr. flael, flaiel, faial, from 
IP pi At strum it Can 
also flagellate.) An ins e 

` in from the ear, consist- 
ing of the hand-staff, which is held in the 


Ss 
eecy or feathery particle; 
n flock. —v.i.—faked, flaking. To ar or 
separate in layers; to pee or scale off.— 
Fla ti 


o a. ns A ng of flakes or 
all loose masses; lying flakes or 
er flake-like.—F. fli ki-nes, n. 


f being flaky. — SG : 
t Së ` crest white-1 , a fine white 
igment fn the form of scales or flakes, 
Flambeau, tlam'bo, n. pl. E a 
baz. [Er., from flambe, a blaze, for famble, 
zh azure. 


w, wig; wh, whig; 





FLAME 


A A A A A eee 


from L. fammula, dim. of famma, a | 
tlame.] A flaming torch; a light made of 
thick wicks covered with wax or other in- 
flammable material.—Flamboyant, finm- 
bor'ant, a. [Fr., amint.] A term applied 
to that style of Gothic architecture whose 
chief charactcristic is a wavy tlame-like 
tracery in the windows. 

Flame, flim, n. Ltr Jamme, from L. fam- 
ma, a flame, for flagma, from the root slag, 
whence Jlagro, to burn, to blaze, as in fia- 

rant, conflagration; root also in Gr. phlegó, 
oburn.] A blaze; burning vapour or gas 
rising from matter in a state of visible 
combustion; fire in general; heat of pas- 
sion; violent contention; passionate excite- 
ment or strife; a state of ardour; warmth of 
ection; the passion of love; one beloved 
—v.i.—flamed, flaming. To blaze; to send 
out a flame or blaze; to shine like burning 
gas or any other luminous body; to break 
out in violence of passion.—Flaming, Ilà'- 
ming, a. Of a bright red or yellow colour; 
e burning; ardent; violent; vehement.— 
Flamingly. tlà^ming-li, adv. In a flaming 
manner.— ülà'mi,a. Pertaining to, 

consisting of, or like flame. > 
en, ilä’men, n. [L.j The name in 
ancient Rome for any priest devoted to 
the service of one particular deity. — Fla- 
mineous, Flaminical, fla-min'é-us,fla-min"- 

i-kal,a. Pertaining to a flamen. 

Fl , fa-minggó,n. [Sp. and Pg. fa- 
menco, from L. famma, dame, from its 
red colour.) A web-footed tropical bird, 


with 1 neck and long slender legs, 
à standing from 5 to 6 feet high, and having 
\ scarlet plumage. 
. Flanch, fianch, n. Same as Flange 


Flaneur, fli-nér, n. [Fr., from Hdncr, to 
saunter about.) A lounger; a gossiper. 


i H ‚n. [A form of flank.] A pro- 
” jectiu edge or rim on any object, as tlie 
rims by which cast-iron pipes are cou- 


n together, or those round the wheels 
of railway-carriages to keep them on the 
rails.—v.t.—jlanged, fanging. To furnish 
` with a flange; to make a flange on. 
Flank, flangk, n. (Fr. lane, Sp. and Pg. 
flanco, It. fianco, the flank; of Germanic 
| origin ultimately, same as 0.H.G. hlanca, 
side, loin, flank; akin G. gelenk, joint.] 
The — or muscular part of the side of 
an animal, between the ribs and the hip; 
the side of anything, particularly the ex- 
treme DEBE or left of an army, brigade, 
regiment, &c., the outer ships of a tleet, 
or the place occupied by such forces; any 
part of a fortified work defending another 
work by a fire along its face.— v.t. To 
stand or be at the flank orside of; to place 
troops so as to commaı.d or attack the 
of; to pass round or turn the flank 
of.— Flanker, flangk'ér, n. One who or 
that which flanks; one emp:oyed on the 


elled, flan’eld, a. 
wrapped'in flannel.—Flanneletto, finn-el- 
ett, n. A cotton cloth with n soft nap. 

» Flap, fap, n. [Probably onomatopoetic, 
being imitative of a blow with a pliant 
flat surface; flably is a kindred form.) 
anything ad and flexible that hangs 
loose or is attached by one end or side and 
easily moved; a lappet, a lobe, a skirt or 
tail of a coat; the motion of anything 

broad and loose, or a stroke with it.—v.t.— 

pping. To beat with or as with 

D move, ns something broad or 

ke, — v.i. To move as wings, or as 
road or loose; to wave loosely 
gon, n. A play in 
which the players snatch raisins out of 
burning brandy; fna »-dragon. — Flap- 
a. Havingbroad oose ears. [Shak.] 
k, sort of broad flat Ds 
a. ving | 

— flaper, n. O 

; a young wild d 
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with an unsteady light ; hence, to flutter 
with gaudy show; toshine out with sudden 
and unsteady light or splendour; to give 
out a RA light.—To Jare up, to be- 
come suddenly angry or excited. — n. A 
bright unsteady lig it. —Flaringly,tl&'ring- 
li adv. Flatteringly; showily. 

Flash, flash, n. (Comp. Icel. lasa, to rush, 
fas, a rush; also E. J are.] A sudden burst 
of light; a tlood of light instantancously 
appearing and disappearing; a gleam; à 
sudden burst of something regarded as 
resembling light, as wit, merriment, pas- 
sion, &c.; a short and brilliant burst; mo- 
mentary brightness or show; tlie time oc- 
cupied by a flash of light; an instant. 
—v.i. To break or burst forth with a flash 
or flame; to give out a flash or gleam, to 
break forth into some new and dazzling 
condition; to burst out violently; to come, 
appear,or pass suddenly; to dart ia thought 
flashes through the mind).—v.¢, To emit or 
send forth in a sudden tlash or flashes; to 
convey or send instantancously or start- 
lingly. — a. Vulgarly showy or gaudy; 
forged; counterfeit Ulash notes).—Flashy, 
flash'i, a. Showy or gaudy; tawdry; im- 
pulsive; fiery.—Flashily, tlash'i li, av. In 
a flashy manner.—Flachiness, flash'i-nes, 
n. The state of being tlashy. 

Flask, flask, n. LA. Sax. fasc, lasca, fara, 
Dan. faske, Sw. jlasca; ultimate origin 
doubtful; comp. O.Fr. she — Sp 

flasco, It. fiasco, L.L. flasco, Jlasca, a tlask; 
L. vasculum, dim. of vas, a vessel; also W, 
flaso, a vessel of wicker-work, a basket.) 
A kind of bottle; a narrow-necked globu- 
lar glass bottle; a metal or other pocket 
dram-bottle; a vessel for containing gun- 
powder, carried by sportsmen.—Flasket, 
flas'ket, n. A vessel in which viands are 
served up; a long shallow basket. 

Flat, flat, a. [Not in A. Sax.»Icel. flatr, 
Sw. fat, Dan. flad, G. flach, dat; akin Gr. 

platys, Skr. prithus, broad.) Having an 
even and horizontal, or nearly horizontal 
surface, without elevations or depressions, 
hills or valleys; level without inclination; 
level with the grounds prostrate; fallen; 
laid low; tasteless; stale; vapid; insipid; 
depressed; without interest, point, or 
spirit; frigid; dull; peremptory; absolute; 
ositive; downright (a fat denial); mus, 
elow the natural or the true pitch; not 
sharp or shrill; not acute; grain. applied 
to consonants, in the enunciation of which 
voice (in contradistinction to breath) is 
heard: opposed to sharp; as, b, d, g, 2, v.— 
n. A flat surface; n surface without relief 
or prominences; a level; a plain; a low 
tract of Jand; a shoal; a shallow; a sand- 
bank under water; the fat part or side of 
anything (the fat of the hand, of a sword); 
mus. a mark (D) placed on a line or ina 


space of the staff, which indicates that all 
notes on the same degree (or their octaves) 
are lowered a semitone; a story or floor of 
a building; a foolish fellow; a simpleton; 
one of the halves of such stage scenes or 
parts of scenes as are formed by two equal 
portions pushed from the sides of the stage 
and meeting in the centre.—v.t. and 1.— 
Jlatted, Jtatting. To flatten.—Flat-fish, n. 
One of those fish which have their body of 
n flattened form, swim on the side, and 
have both eyes on one side, as the floun- 
der, turbot, and sole.—Flatiron, n. An 
iron with a flat face for smoothing cloth. 
—Flatly, flatli, adv. Ina flat manner; 
horizontally; evenly; positively; plainly.— 
Flatness, flat'nes, n. State or quality of 
being flat (in all its scnses).—Flat-race, n. 
A race over level or clear ground, as op- 
osed to a hurdlerace or steeple-chaee.— 
latten, flat'n, v.t. To make fiat or level; 
to lay flat; mus. to lower in pitch; to 
render less acute or sharp.—v.i. To grow 
or become flat.—Flatting, flat'ing, m. A 
mode of house-painting, in which the 
pens from its mixture with turpentine, 
eaves the work without gloss.—Flattish, 
flat'ish, a. Somewhat flat; approaching 
to flatness. — Flatwise, flat^wiz, a. or adv. 
With the flat sido downward or next to 
another thing: opposed to edgewise. 


e ken), to | Platter, flat’ér, v.t. (Fr. flatter, Pr. flatar, 
flash.) | “to pat, stroke, carcss, flatter; perhaps from 
Ical. flatr, E. fat; comp. also Icel. flathra, 


. 


Fate, für, fat, ipl; mp, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


note, not, müve; 


tübe, tub, bull; 


FLAY 








to fawn or flatter, fair, flattery.] Togra- 
tify by praise or obsequiousness; to please 
by applause, favourable notice, respectf 
attention, or anything that confirms one's 

coil opinion of one's self; to encourage 

favourable notice or by favourable repre- 
sentations or indications (to flatter hopes); 
to inspire with falee hopes, — Flatterer, 
flat’ér-cr, n. One who flatters; one who 
praises another with a view to please him, 
to gain his favour, or to accomplish some 
purpose, —Flatteringly, flat’er-ing-li, adv. 
In a flattering manncr.—Flattery, flat" 
ér-i, n. [Fr. Jfattérie.] The act of one 
who tatters; false, insincere, or venal 
pere adulation; enjolery. 

Flatulent, tlat'ü-lent, «. LL... fatulentus, 
from L, Jlatue, a blowing, from jlo, flatum, 
to blow (ns in inflate).] Affected with gases 
generated in the alimentary canal; gener- 
ating or apt to generate wind in the 
stomach; windy.—Flatulence, Flatulency, 
flat/ü-lens, Hat A-len-si, n. (al, flatulen- 
tia.) Thestate of being flatulent, or affec- 
ted with an accumulation of gases in the 
alimentary canal. — Flatulently, flat'ü- 
lent-li, adv. Ina flatulent manner. ; 

Flaunt, flant, v.i. [Connected with prov. 
G. fander, a rag or tatter, fandern, to 
flutter, G. fattern, to flirt, to flutter.) To 
make an ostentatious display; to move or 
act ostentatiously; to be glaring or gaudy. 
—v.t. To display ostentatiously; to display 
impudently or oflensively.—n. The act of 
flaunting; bold or impudent parade.— 
Flaunter, flan'tér, n. One who tlaunts.— 


Flauntingly, fan'ting-li adv. Ina flaunt- 
ing way. —Flaunty, Flaunting, flan’ti, 


llan'ting, a. Ostentatious; vulgarly or 
otlensively showy; gaudy. 

Flautist, fin’tist, n. (It. auto, n flute] A 

— on the ilute; n flutist. 
lavescent, fin-vesent, a. [L. flavesco, to 
become yellow, from flavus, yellow.] Bot. 
yellowish or turning rellow, — Flavicom- 
ous, fla-vik’o-mus,a, IL, flavus, and coma, 
hair.) Having yellow hair.—Flavine, flav’ 
in,n. A yellow dye-stuff imported from 
America. 

Flavour, flüi'vér,n. [From L.L. flavor, yel: 
lowness, the meaning of colour being 
changed to that of taste or smell, from L. 
Jlavua, yellow.) The quality of any sub. 
stance which affects the taste; that quality 
which gratifies the palate; relish; zest; the 
quality of a substance which affects the 
smell; odour; fragrance. — v.t. To commu- 
nicate flavour or some quality of taste or 
smell to.—Flavoured,flü'vord,a. Ha 
the quality that affects the sense of taste 
orsmell.—Flavourless, tiä’ver-les,a. With- 
out flavour; tasteless, — Flavorous, fA- 
ver-us, a, Having a rich or pleasant fa- 


vour. 
Flaw, fla, n. LA. Sax. 16h, that which has 
flown ofl, a fragment; Goth. flaga, a 
ment; Sw. jlaga, a tlaw, flaga sig, to scale, 
off, akin to slake and flag; — also W. 
flaw, a splinter, fa, a parting roma A 
crack; a defect of continuity or coh ; 
n gap or fissure; any blemish or imperfec- 
tion; a defect; a fault; a sudden burst of 
wind; a sudden gust or blast of short dura- 
tion.—v.t. To make or produce a flaw in.— 
Flawless, fin'les, a. Without flaw or 
—Flawy, fii, a. Full of flaws; defective; 
faulty; subject to sudden gusts. 
Flax, tinks,n. LA Sax. feax=D. vlas, Fris. 
faz, G. facha, tax; allied to Bohem. 
Kus. volos, Lith. plaukas, hair, 
root meaning to comb, weave, or twist, 
seen in L. plecto, Gr. plekó, to weave or 
plait.) A wiry, erect-stemmed, annu 
plant, the fibre of which is used for mak- 
ing linen thread and cloth, lace, &c.; the 
fibrous part of the plant when broken 
cleaned byscutching and hackling.—Flax- 
dreaser, n. One who breaks and scu 
flax, and so prepares it for the spinner.— 
Flaxen, flak'sn, a. Made of flax; resem- 
bling flax; of the colour of flax; fair.— 
: „n. A mill where flax ls spun; 
a cu e mno of p 
—Plaxy, flak’si,a. Like flax; faxen. > 
Flay, fli, v.t. [À. Sax. feán, to flay; D 
Segen, vlaen, to tay; akin flake. faw.] 
To skin; to strip off the skin of. — , 
Oper, n. One who 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abunc—the Er. th 


EX c 
—“ A 
a 2 Fs a 





Fleece, fits, n 


dece vi, [Comp. Dan. dial. fire, to 


Fleet, der, n. 


Fleet, flit, a. 


ingly, tlating-li, adv. Ina lleeting man- 


p E llem'in (TL A mntiveof Flanders. 


Flense, flens, v.t, — flonse 
. D. vlensen. 
Im blubber ofa Sg 
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Flea, flo, n. (A. Bax. fled, from flen, fled- 
gan, to fly; D. vloo, Icel. ld, Se. Hech, G. 
Jloh, a Men.] An insect remarkable for its 
agility and its very troublesome bite.—A 
Tis in the ear, an annoying, unexpected 

int or reply.—v.t. To clean from tleas.— 
Fleabane, ilöhän, n. A name popularly 

ven to several composite plants from 
their supposed power of destroying or 
driving away teas. — Fleabite, flé'bit, n. 
The bite of a flea; a trifling wound or pain; 
a slight inconvenience; a thing of no mo- 


ment. 
Fleam, (ëm, n. [D. vlijm, Fr. Jamme, | 


0.1.0. fiedima, from L.L. Jlcvotomum, 


febotomum, from Gr. phlcbs, phleboa, a | 


vein, and fomos,acutting. PuLenoromv.] 
A sharp farrier’s instrument for opening 
veins for letting blood; a lancet, 

Fleck, tlok, a, [Icel lekkr, D. vick, G. fleck, 
a spot; allied to flick.) A spot; a streak; a 
dapple; a stain.—v.t. To spot; to streak 
orstripe; to variegate; todapple,—Flecker, 
flek'ér, v.& Samo as Fleck. — Fleckless, 
fick’les, a. Spotless; blameless. 

Flocted, tick’ted, p. and a, [L. Mecto, to 
bend.) Bent.—F' lected and reflected, bowed 
or bent in a serpentine form like the letter 
S.—Flection, tlek'shon,n. fT. fectio.} The 
act of bonding or state of being bent; in- 
flection.—Flector, flek'tér, n. A flexor. 

Fled, fled, pret. & pp. of Jleg. - 

Fledge, tic), v.t.—Jsledged, Jledging. (Icel. 
Beggen, able to tly, from fljúga, to tly; comp. 
G. slick, flügge, feathered, from Jliegen, 
to ily.) To furnish with feathers; to 
sup y with the feathers necessary for 
flight; chictly in pp.—Fledgoling, flejling, 
n. A young bird just fledged. 

Flee, de, v.i pret. and pp. sled; ppr. fice- 
ing. LA. Sax. Jleón, to teo, ic secó, I Mco; 
akin to sledgan, to fly, Icel, dëi, Dan. Aye, 
Sw. du, G. jlichen, to ilee. Fv.) To hasten 
or run away, as from danger or evil; to 
resort to shelter: sometimes apparently 
—— from being omitted before tho 
object. 

[A. Sax. fleds, Ags, a fleece, 

wool=D. vlies, G. Sliess; root meaning 

doubtful.] The coat of wool that covers a 
ehtecp or that is shorn from a sheep nt one 
time; any covering resembling wool.—o.t. 
—sleeced, fleecing. To deprive of the fleece; 
to strip of money or property; to rob or 
cheat heartlessly.—Fleecer, fiö'sor,n. One 
who fleeces or strips of moncy. — Fleece- 

wool, n. Wool that is shorn from the 
living sheep: opposed to skin-iool, from 
the skins of dead animals.—Fleecy, flori, 

a. Covered with wool; woolly; resembling 
wool or a ficece. 


ugh, to sneer, N. Ho, to titter.] To 
make a wry face in contempt; to grin, 
sneer, mock, or gibe,—v.t, To mock; to 
flout at. —7. The act of one who ileers.— 
Fleerer, fl&rér, n. One who ficers. 5 
LA. Sax. Heck, Hi, a ship, 
from fleótan, to float; akin D. vloot, G. 
flotte, Host. Froar.] A body or squadron 
of ships; a number of ships in company, 
more especially ships of war. 
fi {ice JUótr, A. Sax. sledtig, 
nick: allied to flit, and float. FLIT, 
LoAT.] Swift of pace; moving or able to 
move with rapidity; nimble; light and 
quick in motion.—v.i. To fly swiftly; to 
hasten; to flit, ns a light substance.—v.t, 
To skim over the surface; to pass over 
rapidly. —Fleet-footed, a. Swift of foot; 
ruuning or able to run with rapidity.— 
Flooting, fle'ting, p. and a. Passing ra- 
pidly; transient; not durable (the jleeting 
moments). — Sya.under'l'nANsrENT,—Flect- 


ner.—Flectly, üti, ade tina Dass man: 
ite, idly m a T Icotnesa, flct'nes, 
rapidity; veloc iy; —— — ifiness; 


‚icm’ish,a. Pertaining to Flan- 
ders. Mj The language of the Plemings: 
Tis in utch; pl. the people of 

d, flensing. [Dan. 
lense 00 cut upand det 


an. LA. Sax, flacac=D. vleesch, 
ch, chain; ch, Sc, loch; 


flesh 


Es 90; 






j,job, ù, Fr. ton; 


G. Jlcisch, flesh; Icel. and Dan. flesk, bacon | Flier, flier, n. Under FLY. 


urther connections are doubtful. 
The substance which 10rms a large In 
ofananimal, consistingof the softer solids, 
as distinguished from the bones, the skin, 
and the tluids; animal food, in distinction 
from vegetable; beasts and birds used as 
food, in distinction from fish; the body, as 
distinguished from the soul; the bodily 
frame; the human race; mankind; human 
nature; bodily appetite; kindred; family; 
the soft pulpy substance of fruit; also that 
part of a root, fruit, &c., which is fit to be 
eaten.— Flesh and blood, the entire body; 
man in his physical personality,—v.t. To 
initiate to the taste of flesh (as dogs used 
in hunting); to accustom to flesh.—Flesh- 
brush, 1. A brush for exciting action in 
tho skin by friction.—Flesh-colour, n. The 
colour of flesh; carnation.—Flesh-coloured, 
a. Being of the colour of flesh.—Fleshed, 
flesht, p. anda, Fat; fleshy; having flesh 
of a particular kind.—Flezher, flesh'ér, n. 
A butcher. [Scotch }—Flesh-fly, n. Same 
as Blow-jly.—Fleshful, tlesh’f ul. a Plump; 
abounding in ficsh. — Flesh-hook, n. A 
hook to drag flesh from a pot or caldron. 
O.T.}—Fleshinezs, flesh'i-nes, n. State of 
wing fleshy; plumpness; corpulence.— 
Fleshing, flesh’ing, n. (Generally in plur- 
al] A kind of drawers worn by actors, 
dancers, &c., resembling the natural skin. 
— Fleshless, flcsh'les, a. Destitute of flesh; 
lean.—Fleshliness, tlesh’li-nes, n. State of 
being fleshly; carnal passions and appe- 
tites, —Fleshly, flesh'li, a. Pertaining to 
the flesh; corporeal; carnal; worldly; lasci- 
vious; human; not celestial; not spiritual 
or divine,—Flesh-meat,n. Animal food; 
the flesh of animals prepared or used for 
food —Fleshpot, tlesh'pot, n. A vessel in 
which flesh is cooked.. [O.T.]—Flesh-tint, 
n. Painting, a colour which best serves 
to represent that of the human body.— 
Flesh-wound, ». A wound which docs 
not reach beyond the flesh,—Fleshy,tlcsh’i, 
a. Characterized by or consisting of flesh, 
full of flesh; plump; fat; corpulent; cor- 
real; human; pe py, as fruit. 
Fleur-de-lis, flér-de-le, m. [Fr., flower of 
the Any A heraldic figure representing 
either a lily or the head of a lance orsome 
such weapon; the distinctive bearing of 
the kingdom of France; bot. the iris. 
Flew, tia, pret. of fly. 
Flex, ticks, v.t. [From I. flecto, flexum, to 


or pork; 


bend; scen also in deflect, injlect, reflect, - 


&e.] To bend.—Flexed, flekst, p. and a. 
Bent; having a bent shape.— Flexible, 
flek'si-bl, a. (L. flexibilis, from flecto, Jlez- 
wm.] Capable of being flexed or bent; 
pliant; yielding to pressure; not stiff; 
capable of yielding to entreaties, argu- 
ments, or other moral force; manageable; 
tractable; easy and compliant; capable o 


' being moulded into different forms or 


styles; plastic; capable of being adapted 
or accomimodated.—Flexibility, Flexible. 
ness, flek-si-bil'i-ti, fick’si-bl-nes, n. The 
quality of being flexible; pliancy; easiness 
to be persuaded; readiness to comply; fa- 
cility. — Flexibly, fick’si-bli, adv. In a 
flexible manner.—Flexile, flek'sil. a. [L. 
fezilis.) Pliant; pliable; flexible.—Flexion, 
flek'shon, n. [L. Metal The act of bend- 
ing; a bending; a part bent; gram. an 
intlection, — Flexor, ilek’ser, n. Anat. a 
muscle whose office is to produce flexion. 
—Flexuous, flek'sü-us, a. [L. Jlexuosus.] 
Winding or bending; having turns or 
windings; bot. changing its direction in a 
curve, from joint to joint, from bud to 
bud, or from flower to flower: in this sense 
written also Flexuose. — Flexure, tlck’sür, 
at, [L. fexura.| A bending; the form in 
which a thing is bent; part bent; a bend. 
Flick, flik,n. [Akin to flip, lap.] A sharp 
sudden stroke, as with a whip; a flip.—v.t, 
To strike with a flick; to flip. | 
Flicker, flik’ér, v.i. LA. Sax. Jlicerian, to 
flutter or move the wings; G. flackern, to 
flare, to blaze, to flutter; D. slikkeren, to 
twinkle; Icel. Jlaka, to tlap.] To fluiter 
or flap the wings; to fluctuate or waver, as 
a flame in a current of air or about to Cx- 
pire.—n. A wavering or fluctuating gleam, 
as of a candle; a futter. — Flic y 
flik'ér-ing-li, adv. In a flickering manner. 


ng, sing; 


quality of being flims 
dÉ dinsh vt (Perk: 








va, then; th, thin; 


Flight, flit,n. [A. Sax. fit, from n, 
bei ^ Fir. he act 4 facing: d or 
precipitate departure; tho act or power of 


flying; volitation; the manner or modo of 
flying; a flock of birds g in company; 
the birds produced in the same season; a 
discharge; a volley; a shower, as of arrows; 
a mounting or soaring; an extravagant 
excursion or sally, ns of the imagination. 
— Flight of staira, the series of steps or 
stairs from one platform or landing 16 an- 


ner.—Flimsiness, 


insh, v.i. [Perhaps corrupted from" 
blench, or from O.E. flecche, Fr. fléchir, L. 
flectere, to bend.) To draw back from pain 


tunities (to take one's ing COLERE ? 
Jli 


confidently, without knowledge or con- 
sideration; heedlessly pers; showing un- 
due levity.—Flippancy. lippantness,flip’- 
he state or quali 
of being f ippant.—Flippantly, flip’ant-li, 
adv. Ina tlippant manner; vol 


Flipper, nippa eric, to fapper, 


from (gp 


r jerk or sudden effort or exertion; to 
T saddenly; to move with short, quick 


ith levity or giddiness; to play the 
oe ns sudden jerk; a —— 


or cast; one who flirts; a woman who playa - 


hip; 2 uctte. n, 
thon, n. A Airtime} a playing at cont 
s u — 
a TGiven to irtation. — , fer. 


ting-li, adv. Ina flirting manner. 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, asure. 
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Flit, flit, v.i.—fitted, flitting, [Dan. futte, 
Sw. Jfylta, to remove; akin to flee, Jlect, 
Tum. &c.] To eh with a rapid mo- 

ion; to move with celerity through the 
air; to move rapidly about; to flutter; to 
migrate; to remove from one habitation to 
another (Scotch).—Flitting, flit'inz, n. The 
act of one who flits; a removal from one 
habitation to another (Scotch). — Flitty, 
flit'i, a. Fluttering; restless, 

teh, flich, n. [A. Sax. flicce, a flitch of 
bacon; Icel. fikki, a fitch.) The side of a 
hog salted and cured; carp. a plank fas- 
tened side by side with others to form a 
compound beam 

Flittern, flit'érn, a. The bark of young oak- 
trees used in tanning. 

Float, flot, v.i. [A. Sax. flofian, to float, 
Jleótan, to fleet; fleet, flow, food are closely 

allied. Frow.) Torest or glide on the sur- 
face of a fuid; to swim or be buoyed up; 
to move as if supported by a fluid; to move 
gently and easily through the air.—v.t. To 
cause to float; to cause to rest or be con- 
veyed on the surface of a fluid; to flood; to 
inundate; to overflow.— To float a scheme, 
to bring it prominently before public no- 
tice; to raise funds for carrying it on.—7. 
. That which floats on the surface of a fluid; 
a collection of timber fastened together 
and floated down a stream; a raft; a buoy; 
the cork or quill on an angling line, to 
—— it and indicate the bite of a fish; 
a plasterer's tool for — a plane 
surface; the float-board of a water-wheel 
or paddle-wheel.—Floatage, Flotage, flö’- 
: tj, n. Anything that floats on the water, 
^ Floatation, flo-tà'shon, n. The science of 
\ floating bodies. —Float-board, ». One of 
the boards of an undershot water-wheel 
which receive the impulse of the stream; 
one of the boards of a paddle-wheel.— 
er flo'tér, n. One that — 
v flóting, p. and a. esting on an 
buoyed up by & fluid; circulating; not 
fixed or invested: opposed to sunk (loat- 
IEEE dobti Alpconnecked; un- 
attached (eating ribs in fishes); fluctua- 
ting; unsettled (a floating population).— 
loating breakwater, a series of floating 
frames of timber, connected by mooring 
chains or cables, to protect vessels from 
the violence of the waves. — Floatin 
bridge, a bridge of timber supportec 
wholly by the water; a large flat-bottomed | 
steam ferry-boat, in harbours or rivers, 
generally running on chains laid across 
the bottom.— Floating dock. Under Dock. 
—Floating light, a light borne on a buoy 
or carried by a vessel moored on sunken 
rocks, shoals, &c.— Floating pier, a pier 
which rises and falls with the tide. — 
Floaty, Oo, a. Buoyant; swimming on 
the surface; light. 

Floccillation, flok-sil-Ia’shon, n. [L. floccua, 
a lock of wool] A delirious vickinz of the 
bed-clothes by a sick person. — Floccose 
flok-os', a. È. floccosus.) Bot. composed 
of or bearing tufts of woolly, or long and 
Soft, hairs. — Flocculence, flok'n-lens, n. 
The state of being flocculent; adhesion in 

flok'n-lent, a. 


oc, L. Jloccua, 
a lock of wool; comp. G.flocke, Ó — 
D. vlok, Sw. flocka, Dan. flokke.] A lock o 
wool or hair; the refuse of cotton and wool, 
or shreds of woollen goods, used for stuffin 
mattresses,£c,—Flock-bed,n. A bed stufo 
with flocks or locks of wool, or pieces of 
cloth cut up fine.—Flock-paper, n. A wall- 
paper having raised figures resembling 
cloth made of powdered wool attached by 
size or varnish.—Flocky, flok'i, a. Abound- 
; floccose. 
E (A. ATE. floc, Joce, n —— 
Ka Long O men= Dan. flok, Sw. flock, Icel. 
flokkr, ock; Tie Jolk.] 

co 


tian congregation in relation to t Zelt 
thi 


pastor, 


n 
flage, Sw. faga. a floe 

w. , 

A large mass of ice floating 


Fate, für, fat. fall; mit, met, her; 


pine, pin; 


Flog, flog, v.t.—flopged, flogging. [Allied to 
Prov. E slack, to fee hae ret, to flap about; 
perhaps also to slap or flag.) To best or 
whip; to chastise with repeated blows.—To 
Jog a dead horse, to try to revive interest 
in a stale subject.—Flogger, floz'ér, n. One 
who ops, aL 

Flood, tlud, n. [A. Sax. fldd, a flood = Fris, 

Dan. and Sw. fod, Icel. fód, D. vloed; from 
the root of low.] A great flow of water; a 
body of water rising and overflowing the 
land; a river (poet.); the flowing in of the 
tide: opposed to «bb; a flow or stream of 
anything fluid; a great quantity; an over- 
flowing; abundance; superabundance. — 
The Flood, the deluge in the daysof Noah, 
—ı.t. To overfiow; to inundate; to cause to 
be covered with water.—Flood-gate,n. A 
gate to be opened for letting water low, 
or to be shut to prevent it. —Flooding,flud'- 
ing, n. The act of overflowing or inundat- 
ing; a morbid discharge of blood from the 
uterus.—Flood-mark, n. The mark or line 
to which the tide rises; high-water mark. 
—Flood-tide, n. The rising tide. 

Floor, flor, n. [A.Sax. lór, a floor D. vloer, 
a floor; G. fur, a field, a floor; W. Uawr, 
the ground, a floor.) T at part of a build- 
ing or room on which we walk; a plat- 
form; a story in a building; a suite of 
rooms on a level. —v.f. To furnish witha 
floor; to strike or knock down level with 
the tloor (colloq.).—Floorer, tlörer,n. One 
who or that which floors; a blow which 
floors a person (colloq.).—Flooring, öring, 
n. A floor; materials for floors. — Floor- 
cloth, n. Oil-cloth for covering floors. 

Flop, tiop,v.t. [A form of flap.) To clap; 
to Hap; to let fall or sink down suddenly. 
—v.i. To strike about with something 
broad and dat; to flap; to plump down 
suddenly. — n. A sudden sinking to the 

und.—Floppy, flopi,a. Having a tcn- 
dency to flop. 

Flora, fló'ra, n. [L., from fos, floris, a 
flower (whence also flower, Jlour, flourish, 
&c.).] The Roman goddess of flowers; a 
work describing the plants of a certain 
district or rezion; a collective term for the 
plants indigenous to any district, region, 
or 'riod.—Floral, flóoral,a. Containing 

or belonging to the flower; pertaining to 

flowers in general; made of flowers.— 

Florally, flo'ral-li, adv. In a floral man- 

ner.—Floreated, flo're-n-ted, a. Decorated 

with floral ornament; having florid orna- 

ments. — Florescence, flo-res'ens, n. [L. 

florescens, pp. of floresco.] Bot. a burstin 

into flower; the season when plants ex pend 
their flowers; inflorescence. — Florescent, 
fló-res'ent, a. Bursting into flower; flower- 
ing. — Floret, flö’ret, n. A single small 
flower in a compact inflorescence.—Flori- 
age,t flo'ri-hj, n. Bloom; blossom.—Flori- 
culture, fli‘ri-kul-tfir, n.  [L. fos, Jloria, 
and cultura.) The culture or cultivation 
of flowers or flowering plants. — Floricul- 
tural, flo-ri-kul'tür-al, a. Relating to flori- 
culture.—Floriculturist, flo-ri-kul'tnr-ist, 
n. One interested in floriculture.—Florid 
florid, a. [L. foridus, from Jtos, foris 
Flowery; bright in colour; flushed with 
red; of a lively red colour; embellished 
with profuse ornamentation, especially 
with flowers of rhetoric, or high-tlown or 
elaborately elegant language.—Floridity, 
Floridness, flo-rid'i-ti, flor'id-nes, n. The 
ualíty or condition of being florid.— 
loridiy, florid-li, adv. In a showy im- 
sing way. — Floriferous, flo-rif'ér-us, a. 
roducing flowers.—Florification, flo'ri-fi- 
kü’shon, n. The act, process, or time of 
flowering. — Floriform, flo'ri-form, a. In 

the form of a flower, — Florist, flor'ist, n. 

[Fr. fleuriste, a aod A cultivator of 

flowers; one who deals ín flowers; one who 

writes a flora. — Floroon, tlo-rún”, n. [Fr. 

A border worked with flowers. 

A kind of wine from 


note, not, mire; 


tübe, tub, bull; 


ino, first applied to a Florentine coin, be- 
cause Sege with a lily; It. Kore, a 
flower, from L. los, floris, a flower.) A 
name given to different coins of gold or 
silver, of different valucs, and to moneys 
of account, in different countries; an d 
lish coin, value 2s. or one-tenth of a po f 
sterling. A 

Floscular, Flosculous, Flosculose, flos'kn- 
ler, flos’kfi-lus, flos'kü-lós, a. (L. Jfosculus, 
dim. of Vos, a flower.) Bot. applied to 
composite flowers, which consist of 
—— — —— flos'kül,n. As 

ower; a floret. E 

Flozs, flos, n. [1t. floscio, flosso, soft, flaccid, ¿ 
from L. luxus, lowing, loose.] A downy 
or silky substance in the husks of certain 
plants; untwisted filaments of the finest 
silk, &c.—Floss-silk, n. Floss; silk fibres 
broken off in unwinding the cocoons, ard 
used for coarser fabrics.—Flossy, flos'i, a. 
Composed of or resembling floss. __ 

Flotation. See FLOATATION, under FLoar. 

Flotilla, 115-tiVla, n. [Sp. dim. of Mota, a 
ficet.] A little fleet; a fleet of small vessels, 

Flotsam, Flotson, flot'sam, flot/son,n. From 
float.) Such a portion of the wreck ofa 
ship and the cargo as continues floating 
on the surface of the water. : 

Flounce, ílouns, v.i. — flounced, flouneinz. 
[Akin N, and 0.Sw. fhunsa, to plunge nbost 
in water.] To throw one's sclf about with 
jerks, as if in displeasure or agitation. 
n. A sudden jerking motion of the y. 

Flounce, flouns,n. [Originally frounee, from 
Fr. froncis, a plait, from froncer, f ron&r, 
to wrinkle, from L. frons, srontia, the front 
or forehead. Frost.) A strip of cloth 
sewed horizontally round a frock or gown, 
with the lower border loose and spreading. $ 
—v.t. To deck with a flounce or flounces. 

Flounder, floun'dér, n. [G. under, Sw. 
J'undra, Dan. slynder, flounder.) One of 
the most common of the flat-fishes, found 
in the sea and near the mouths of rivers. 

Flounder, floun'dér, v.i [Akin to D. fied- 
deren, to flap like a loose garment.) To 
make violent motions with the limbs and 
body when hampered in some manner; te 
roll or tumble about. 

Flour, flour, n. (Fr. fleur, a flower, fleur de 
farine, flour, lit. * flour of meal,’ the finest 
part of the meal; comp. flowers of sulphur. 
Flower is merely another form.) The 
finely ground meal of wheat or of any 
other proin the finer part of meal se 
rated by bolting; the fine and soft pow 
of any substance. — v.t. To convert into 
flour; to sprinkle with flour.—Flour-box, 
Flour-dredge, Flour-dredger, n. A tin lox 
for scattering flour.—Flour-mill, n. A mill 
for grinding and sifting flour. — Floury, 
flouri, a. Consisting of or resembling 
flour; covered with flour. 

Flourish, flur'ish, v.i. [Fr. fleurir, fcuris- 
sant, L. Jlorere, to flower, to bloom, from 
fos, Boris, a flower. Fiona.) To grow 

uxuriantly; to increase and enlarge; to 
thrive; to be prosperous; to increase In 
wealth, comfort, happiness, or honour; to 
prosper; to live at a certain period (said of 
authors, painters, &c.); to use florid lan- - 
guage; to make ornamental strokes in 
writing; to move or be moved in fanta 
irregular figures; to play n bold prelude or 
fanfare.—v.t.To adorn with flowersor beau- 
tiful figures; to ornament with an 
showy; to givea ES to ¡Shak.); 
to make bold orirregular movements with; 
to hold in the hand and swing about; to 
brandish.—7. An ostentatious embellish- 
ment; parade of words and figures; show; 
a fanciful stroke of tho pen or graver; a 
brandishing; the waving of a weapon or 
something held in the hand; the decora- 
tive notes which a singer or instrumen 
performer adds to a passage.—F lou 
trumpets, a trumpet-call, fanfare, or pre- 
lude performed on the approach of any 
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rson of distinction; hence, any ostenta- 

ous preliminary sayings or doings— 
Fl , flurish-ér, n. One who 
ishes. — STE — h and 
a. Prosperous; thriving.—Flo 
flurish-tng-li, adv. In ` flourishing man- 


ner. 
Flout, flout, v.t. [D. fuit uyten, to 
on the Siet to Dee — from 9 
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FLOW 


a flute. Frure] To mock or insult; to 
treat with contempt or disrespect, to jeer 
at; to jibe.—v.i. To behave with contempt: 
often with at.—n. A mock; an insult.— 
Flouter, flou'tér, x. One who flouts. 
Flow, 115, v.i. [A. Sax. flówan. to tlow-D. 
vlocijen, to flow; Icel. Hot, to flood; 0.H.G. 
flawan, to wash; from a root seen in L. 
luvius, rain, Gr. pled, to swim; Skr plu, 
o flow. Akin are flood, float, fleet, &c.] To 
move along in tho manner of liquids; to 
run like water; to mclt; to proceed or 
issue as from a source; to abound; to have 
or be in abundance; to glide along smooth- 
ly, without harshness or roughness; to be 
smooth or pleasant to the ear; to be casily 
or smoothly uttered; to hang loose and 
waving; to riso, ns the tide: opposed to 
ebb.—v.t. To cover with water; to overflow. 
—n. A stream of water or other fluid; a 
current; an outflow; the rise of the tide; 
abundance; copiousness; undisturbed and 
even movement.—Flowage, UO, n. Act 
of flowing; state of being 1lowed.—Flow- 
ing, (ong, p. anda. Moving as n fluid; 
fluent; smooth.—Flowingly, fló'ing-li, adv. 
In a flowing manner, —Flowingness, flo'- 
ing-nes, n. 
Flower, flou’ér, n. [O.Fr. four, Mod. Pr. 
fleur, from L flos, floris, a lower, whence 
also floral, florid, form, &c. Flour is 
really the same word though it has taken 
a different signification and spelling.] The 
delicate and gaily-coloured leavesor petals 
on a plant; a circle of leaves or leaficts of 
some other colour than green; a bloom or 
blossom; more strictly, in bof. the organs 
of reproduction in a phenogamous plant 
consisting of, when complete, stamens anc 
pistils together with two scts of leaves 
which surround and protect them, the 
calyx and corolla; the early part of life or 
of inanhood; the prime; youthful vigour; 
youth; the best or finest part; a figure of 
speech; an ornament of style; pl. a powder 
or mealy substance (as flowers of sulphur); 
the menstrual discharge.—v.t. To blossom; 
to bloom; to flourish. — v.t. To embellish 
with figures of flowers; to adorn with imi- 
tated flowers. — Flowerage, tlou'ér-3j, n. 
Flowers in general.—Flower-bud, n. The 
bud which produces a flower. — Flower- 
clock, n. A means of measuring time by 
a collection of growing flowers that open 
und shut at certain hours of the day.— 
Flower-de-lis, Flower-de-luce, flou'ér-de- 
la, flou’ér-de-ins, n. [Fr. fleur de lis, flower 
of the lily.] Same as Pleur-de-lis, — 
Flowered, tlou'érd, p. and a, Embellished 
with figures of flowers, — Floweret, flou'- 
ér-ct, n. A small flower; a floret.—Flower- 
ful, tlou'ér-ful, n. Abounding with flowers. 
—Flower.garden, n. A garden in which 
flowers chiefly are cultivated. — Flower- 
head,n. Bot. a capitulum or head of ses- 
file flowers, as in the daisy.—Floweriness, 
flou’ér-i-nes, n. The state of being flowery; 
floridness of speech. — Flowering, tlou'ér- 
ing, p. and a. Having or producing 
flowers.—Flowering.ash, n. A deciduous 
tree of Southern Europe which yields 
manna.—Flowering-fern, n. A fine British 
fern, so called from the upper pinnm of 
the fronds being transformed into a hand- 
some panicle covered with sporangia, — 
Flowering.rush, n. A beautiful British 
plant, having leaves 2 or 3 fect long, and 
a large umbel uf rose-coloured flowers.— 
Flower-leaf, n. The leaf of a flower; a 
petal.—Flowerless, flou'ér-les, a. Having 
no flowers, — Flowerlessness, flou 'ér-les- 
Dio: n. State of being without flowers.— 
Lower maker, n. A maker of artificial 
owers.—Flower-plece, n. A painting or 
paure of flowers, —Flower-pot, n. A pot 
n which tlowering-plants or other plants 
E own.—Flower-show,n. Anexhibition 
Stalk grs enerally competitivo, —Flower- 
the atin, rt the peduncle of a plant, or 
tification. — Fl supports the flower or fruc- 
flowers: O Wer y, flou’ér-i, a. Full of 
i »umding with blossoms; richly 


qinished with figurative language; 


Flown, flón, pp. of verb to 
foe bet uicta. it, v.i. E epp 
—— — tuetun, uctuatum, from fluc- 


uo, to flow, whence | Fluor-spar, 1 
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fluent, kc. Furst.) To move asa wave; 
to wave; to float backward and forward, 
as on waves; to be wavering or unsteady; 
to be irresolute; to rise and fall; to be in 
an unsettled state.—v,t. To put intoa state 
of fluctuating or wave-like motion.—Fluc- 
tuability, fluk'tn-a-bil"i-t1,n. The quu 
of being fluctuable.—Fluctuable, fluk’ta- 
abl, a. Capable of fluctuating; liable to 
fluctuation. — Fluctuant, fluk’tQ-ant, a. 
[L. fuctuans, fluctuantia.] Moving like a 
wave; wavering; unsteady.—Fluctuating, 
fluk'ta-à-ting, p. and a. Wavering; mov- 
ing in this and that direction; rising and 
falling; changeable. — Fluctuation, fuk- 
tn 'shon, m. (L. Auctuatio.] A motion 
like that of waves; a moving in this and 
that direction; a rising and falling; a 
wavering; unsteadiness, : 

Flue, fló, n. (Comp. O.Fr. fue, n flowing, 
from fuer, L. fuere, to flow.) A passage 
for smoke in a chimney; a pipe or tube for 
conveying heat, as in certain kinds of 
steam-boilers,£c.—Flue-boiler,n. A steam- 
boiler with flues running through the part 
that contains the water, 

Flue, 115, n. [Fiurr.] Downy matter; fluff. 
—Fluey dui, a. Downy; tluily. 

Fluent, fluent, a. [L. fluens, fluentis, ppr. 
of sluo, luxum, to How, ns in afluence, con- 
fluence, influence, flux, &c.; akin Gr. phlyo, 
to bubble over.| Flowing; ready in the 
use of words; having words at command 
and uttering them with facility and 
smoothness; voluble; smooth. —n. Math. 
the variable or tlowing quantity in flux- 
ions which is continually increasing or de- 
creasing.—Fluently, fiwent-li, adv. In a 
fluent manner. — Fluentness,! fin'cnt-nes, 
n. State of being fluent; tluency.—Fluency, 
fiwen-si, n. The quality of being fluent; 
readiness of utterance; volubility. 

Fluff, got, n. [Also fue; akin to lock, L.G. 
log, Bok, flue.) Light down or nap such 
as rises from beds, cotton, &c.; flue.— 
Fluffy, fluf'i, e. Containing or resembling 
fluff; giving off fluff; flucy. 

A ppe. Same as Fugleman 

Fluid, fluid, n. (L. Auidus, from fluo, to 
ilow, FLUENT.) Capable of tlowing or mov- 
ing like water; liquid or gascous.—n. A 
fluid body or substance; a body whose 
particles on the slightest pressure move 
and change their relative position without 
separation; a liquid ora gas; opposed to a 
solid, —Fluidity, flu-id'i-Li, n. ‘The quality 
of being fluid; a liquid, acriform, or gaseous 
state.—Fluidize, Hu'id-iz, v.t. To convert 
into a fluid.—Fluidness, fiwid-nes, n. The 
state of being fluid; fluidity. 

Fluke, flók, n. [Akin to G. flunk, a wing, 
the Take of an anchor; comp. also Sw. slik, 
Dan. fig, a flap or lappet; Dan. anker-flig, 
anchor-fluke.] The part of an anchor which 
catches in the ground; one of the two tri- 
nngular divisions constituting the tail of 
n whale; billvarda, an accidental successful 
stroke; hence, any unexpected or acciden- 
tal advantage.—Fluky, Ho'ki,a. Formed 
like or having a fluke. 

Fluke, flók, a. [A. Sax. flóc, a flat fish.) A 
flounder. — Fluke-worm, n. A species of 
entozoon which infests the ducts of tho 
liver of various animals, especially those 
of the sheep: also called simply sluke. 

Flume, flóm, n. [Connected with Som.) The 
passage or channel for the water that 
drives a mill-wheel; an artificial channel 
for gold-washing. | 

Flummery, flum'ér-i, n. [W. llymry, flum- 
mery, oatmeal steeped till sour, from llym- 
yr, harsh, Uym, sharp.] A sort of Jelly 
made of flour or meal; flour from oats 
steeped in water till sour and then boiled; 
flattery; empty compliment; nonsense. 

Flung, Hung, pret. & pp. of sling. 

Flunkey, Flunky, flunz'ki, n. [L.G. flun- 
kern, to flaunt; D. fonteren Jlinkeren, to 
glitter; orfrom flank, one that keeps at his 
masters flank.] A male servant in livery; 
a —— of conte for inging flatterer 
and servile imitator of the aris ‚a 
male toady. — Flunkeydom, Flunkydom, 
tlung’ki-dum, n. Flunkeys collectively ; 
the grade or condition of tlunkeys.—Flun- 
keylam, Flunkyism, flung’ki-izm, n. Ser- 
vility; ks 

wor-spir, 2. [L. fluor, a flow- 


















FLUVIAL 


ing (from fluo, to flow), and spar, as in fel- 

fone: — from ita fusibility and from 

being used as a flux.) A mineral some- 

times colourless and trans nt, but more 

frequently exhibiting ts of yellow, 

green, blue, and red, found in great beauty 

in Derbyshire; hence, ofter® known under 

the name of Derbyshire Spar, manufac- 
tured into various ornamental articles. 
Sometimes called simply Fiwor. — Fluor- 
escence, flu-o-resens, n. The emission of 
bluish or greenish light by certain sub- 
stances caused by the invisible rays of the 
solar spectrum at the violet end.—Fluores- 
cent, tin-o-resent, a. Possessing fluores- 
cence.—Fluoric, flu-orik, a. ning to 
or obtained from fiuor- ar.—Fluorin, Flu- 
orine, fiu'o-rin, n. An element existing in 
fluor-spar, of which in a free state we know 
but little.—Fluorous, flu'o-rus, a.Obtained 
from or containing fluor. 

Flurry, fluri, n. (Of doubtful origin and 
connections; comp. wa tari disordered, 
fur, disordered hair.] A su den blast or 
gust of wind; a short sudden shower; agita- 
tion; commotion; bustle.—v.C To put in 
agitation; to excite or alarm. — Flurri 
flur'id, p. and a. Put in agitation; agitated; 
discomposed; excited. - 

ush, flush, pt. [Perhaps akin to flash; or 
from O.Fr. flux, a flowing, a flush at cards 
from J. luxus. FLux.] To flow and spread 
suddenly, as the blood to the face; to be- 
come suffused; to become suddenly red; to * 
blush.—v.£ To cause to blush or redden 
suddenly; to elate; to excite; to animate 
with joy; to wash out by drenching with 
copious supplies of water; sportag, to 
cause to start up or fly off; to spring.—n. 
A sudden flow of blood to the face; the 
redness so produced; any warm colouring 
or glow; sudden thrill or shock of feeling; 

bloom; vigour; a rush or flow of water; a 
run of cards of the same suit in cribbaze. 

Flush, flush, a. [Origin doubtful.) Fresh; 
full of vigour; well-supplied with mone 
(slang); having the surface even or leve 
with the adjacent surface. — ess, 


flush/nes, n. State of being flush. ` 


Fluster, flus'tér, v.t. [Icel. lauster, fluster, 


Jlaustra, to be ina fluster; Norweg. flosa, 
passion] To make hot with drinking; to 
eat; to agitate; toconf use —n. Heat; glow; 
agitation; confusion of mind. — Flus- 
trated,i flus’tri-ted, a. Flustered. 


Flute, flit, n. (Fr. slate, O.Fr. flaite, from 


Jlaüter, from a L.l. —— (giving jlau- 
tare by metathesis), from Jis fates, — 
ing, from L. flo, latum, to blow (as in in- 
fate); akin Jlageolet.] A musical wind-in- 
strument consisting of a tapering tube 
with six holes for the fingers, and from 
one to fourteen keys which open other 
holes; a perpendicular furrow or channel 
cut along the shaft of a column or pi 
ter; any similar groove or channel in any 
material.—t.i.—Jluted, fluting. To play on 
a flute.—v.t. To play or sing in notes re- 
sembling those of a flute; to form flutes 
or channels in. — Fluted, dote, p. and a. 
Channelled; furrowed; mus. clear and 
mellow; flute-like. — Fluter, tlöter,n. A 
flutist; one who makes ‚grooves or Hutes. 
—Flutina, fló-t&na, n. A musical instru- 
ment of the accordion kind.—Fluting, flj'- 
ting, n. The act of forming a groove or 
flute; fluted work.—Flutist, tlo'tist, n. A 
performer on the flute. — Fluty, tló'ti, a. 
Soft and clear in tone, like a flute. 

Flutter, flut’ér, v.i. LA, Sax. foterian, to 
fluctuate, from lot, the sea; allied to 
float, and to L.G. Auttern, G. flattern, 
to flutter.] To move or flap the wings 
rapidly, without firing: or with short 
flights; to move abou with bustle: to 
move with quick, vibrations or undula- 
tions; to be in agitation.—v.t. To agitate; 
to disorder; to throw into confusion.—n. 
Quick and irregular motion; vibration; 
agitation of the mind ; confusion ; dis- 
order.—Flutterer, flut'ér-ér, m. One who 
flutters. -Flutteringlys flut’er-ing-li, adv. 

n fluttering manner. 

Fluvial, Fluviatie, Fluviatile, flö'vi-al, fö- 
vi-at'ik, Növi-a-til, a. [L. fluvialis, fuvi- 
aficus, fluviatilis, from jluviua, a river, 
from Jluo, to flow.) longing to rivers; 

produced by river action; growing or liv- 
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FLUX 
ing in fresh-water rivers.—Fluviomarine, 
fló'vi-0-ma-rén", a. Geol. formed or depo- 


sited in estuaries or on the bottom of the 
sea at the embouchure of a river. 
Flux, fluks, n. (Fr., from L. Jluxus, from 
Luo, to flow. FLUENT.) The act of flow- 
¡a flow; the flow of the tide, in opposi- 
tion to the ebb; med. an extraordinary 
evacuation from the bowels or other part; 
that which flows or is discharged; metal, 
_ any substance or mixture used to promote 
the fusion of metals or minerals; a liquid 
state from the operation of heat.—r.t. To 
melt or to fuse; med. to cause a flux or 
evacuation from; to purge. — Fluxation, 
fluk-sà'shon, n. A towing or passing 
away, and giving place to others, — Fluxi- 
bility, Fluxibleness,: tluk'si-bil-i-ti, fluk’- 
si-bl-nes, n. The quality of being Huxible 
or admitting fusion. —Fluxible, Huk’si-bl, 
a. Capable of being melted or fused, as a 
mineral. — Fluxility, duk-sili-ti, 1. The 
"vy of admitting fusion. — Fluxion, 
uk'shon, n A fux or flowing; med. a 
flow or determination of blood or other 
fluid towards any organ with greater force 
than natural; math. a differential, furions 
ing an old method of mathematical 
is superseded by the differential 
calculus. — Fluxional, Fluxionary, tluk’- 
shon-al, fluk’shon-a-ri, a. Pertaining to 
fluxions; variable.—Fluxionist, tluk'shon- 
ist, us ss pres in —— Avi 
y i, v.i.—pret. flew, pp. own, ppr. Aying: 
Sax, fleégan, G. fliegen, 1cel. Ajıga, 
an. ight, sledge 
&c.] i 








, to fy; akin, Jleg, 
o move through air by the sid o 
wings; to move through the air by the 
force of wind or other impulse; to rite in 
air, as light substances; to run or pass 
with swiftness; to depart swiftly; to run 
n ; to tee; to escape; to become dif- 
or spread rapidly; to pass quickly 
from mouth to mouth; to burst in pieces; 
to flutter, vibrate, or play, as a fag in tho 
wind.—7o fly at, to rush on; to fall on sud- 
denly.— To fly in the face of, to set at defi- 
ance; to act in direct opposition to.— To 

Jis open, to open suddenly or with violence. | 
—To let flu, to discharge; to throw or drive 
with vielence.—v.t. To flee from; to shun; 
to avoid; to cause to Hy or tloat in the air, 
—n. [The noun is partly from A. Sax. 
dee, the insect, from slecgan, to fly, like 
G. —— wee n, partiy from the verb 
„] A winged insect of various 
species, whose distinguishing character- 
istics are that the wings are transparent 
have no cases or covers; a hook dressed 
50 as to resemble a fly or other insect used 
by anglers to catch fish; an arrangement 
vanes upon a revolving axis or other 
contrivance to regulate the motion of 
machinery; a flier; one of the arms that 
revolve round the bobbin ir a spinning- 
frame, and twist the yarn as it is wound 
on the bobbin; a light carriage formed for 
rapid motion; a hackney-ceach; a cab; a 
ey in a theatre — along the 
side of the stage at a high level, where 
the ropes for drawing up parts of the 
scenes, £e., are worked.—Elier, Flyer, OI. 
er,n. One that flies or fleis; a runaway; 
a fugitivo; a part of a machine which by 
moving rapidly equalizes and regulates 
the motion of the whole; a contrivance for 
are or delivering the sheets from a 
prine machine.—Flybitten, flibit-.n, «. 
farked by the bite of flies. —Flyblow, fli'- 
bló,n. The egg of a fly.—v.t. To deposit a 
fly's egg in; to taint with eggs which pro- 
duce maggots.—Flyblown, tli'blón, pp. or 
a. Tainted with maggots. —Fly-boat, n. 
A flat-bottomed Dutch vessel with 
a stem; a long narrow passage boat, 
than the o boats, formerly 
much used on canals.—Fly-catcher, n. Que 
who or that which catches flies; especially, 
a name of various insessorial birds which 


Fob, fob, n. 


Poe, 


buttress in the form of an arch springing 
from a quA aM of masonry, and 2 jut- 

ting against and serving to support an- 

other part of the structure. — Flying Sh, 

n. One of those fishes which have the 

ower of sustaining themselves for a time 

n the air by means of their large pect oral 
fins.—Flying-fox, n. A bat found in the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, so 
named from the resemblance of its head 
to that of a fox.—Flying ib, n. Naut.a 
sail extended outside of the jib, upon a 
boom called the Uying-jib boom,—Flying- 
lemur, n. An insectivorous mammal hav- 
inz the limbs connected by wide lateral 
folds of skin, which serve to bear it up 
when taking great leaps from tree to tree. 
—Flying-phalangsr, n. A nocturnal mar- 
supial of New Guinea and Australia, hav- 
ing a wing-like fold of skin similar to that 
of the tlying-lemur. —Flying-shot, n. A 
shot fired at something in motion. — Fly- | 
ing-squid, ». A — — having two 
age lateral fins, which enable it to leap 
high out of the water. — Flying-squirre 
n. One of those squirrels that have a fok 
of skin extending between the fore and 
hind legs, so as to bear them up for a 
moment in the air, and enable them to 
make very great leaps; also à name of 
the flying-phalanger. — Fly-leaf, n. A 
blank leaf at the beginning or end of a 
book, pamphlet, &c.— Fly-man, n, One 
who drives a fly.—Fly-wheel, n. A wheel 
with a heavy rim placed on the revolving 
shaft of any machinery put in motion by 
an irregular or intermitting force, for the 
purpose of rendering the motion equable 
and regular by means of its momentum 

Foal, fol, n. [A. Sax. fole, a foal; Icel. 
Soli, Dan. fole, D. reien, G. fohlen, füllen; 
Cog. Gr. pólos, a foal; Ja, pulus a young 
animal. Filly is a dim. from foal.) The 
young of the equine genus of quadrupeos, 
nnd of either sex; a colt; a filly.—v.t. To 
bring forth her young: said of a mare or a 
she-ass.—v.t. To bring forth a foal.—Foal- 
foot, n. Same as Colt's-foot. 

Foam, fim, n. [A. Sax. fim=G. feim, and | 
dial faum, foam; allied to L. spuma, 
foam, from spuo, to spit.) Froth; spume; 
the aggregation of bubbles which is formed 








on the surface of liquids by fermentation | 


or violent agitation.— v.i. To gather foam; 
to froth; to be in a violent race.—v.t. To 
cause to foam; to throw out with race or 


violence: with out (N.T.).—Foamy, fu'mi, | 


a, Covered with foam; frothy. 

Allied to Prov. G. Juppe, a 
pocket. A little pocket made in men's 

reeches or trowsers, as a receptacle for a 
watch. 

Fob, fob, v.t.—fobbed, Jobbing. [Comp. G. 
Zoppen, to mock, to banter.] To cheat; to 
trick; to impose on. [Shak.] 

Focus, fó'kus, n. pl. Focuses, fo’kus-cz, or 
Foci, fö’si. [L. focus, a fire, the hearth, 
whence also fuel, fusil.] A point of con- 
centration; a central point; a centre of 
special activity; opties, a point in which 
any number of rays of light mcet after 
being reflected or refracted; geom. a name 
of two important points on the principal 
axis of the ellipse (which see). — e.t. To 
bring to a focus; to adjust to a focus; to 
focalize.—Focal, fo’kal, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a focus, —Focalize, fo'kal-iz, v.t. To 
bring to a focus; to focus.—Focimeter, fú- 
sim'et-ér, n. An instrument for finding 
the focus of a lens. 

Fodder, fod'ér, x. LA. Sax. fódder, Sider, 
from fóda, food=— Teel. füthr, L.G. foder, D. 
voeder, G. futter, fodder. Foob.]. Food for 
cattle, horses, and sheep, as huy, straw, and 
other kinds of vegetables. — v.t. To feed 
with fodder.—Fodderer, Tod'tr-ér,n. One 
who foddera cattle. s 

fo, n. [A. Sax. fd, fáh, an enemy, 


from same stem as fend. FIEND, FEUD. 


feed on fies, and two species of which are | An enemy; one who entertains persona 

- -Iiritish.—F1 n. Theartor prac- | enmity; an enemy in war; a hostile or 
tice of an for ish with flies, natural | opposing army; an adversary; one who 

or .—Fly-paper, n. A kind of | opposes anything (a foe to virtue).— Foe- 

el per imp ted with poison for | man, fó'man, n. pl. Foemen, fö'men. An 

flies. My.trap, "n. Atra Ké emy fan war; a — antagonist. 
or flies; sensitive cetal, Foetus, Ec. FETAL, + 

pa american Fog, fog, n. (Comp. Dan, snce-fog, A snow- 


and 


plant, the leaves i 
Capture Insecta, Fiying-battrem m. A 


storm, /yge, to drive with the wind, Dan. 





dial. fuge, to rain fine and blow, Icel. fok, 
snow-storm.] A dense watery vapour ex- 
haled from the earth or from rivers an 
lakes, or generated in the atmosphere 
near the earth; a state of mental confusion 
or uncertainty.—».t.t To envelop with or 
as with fog.—Fog-bank,n. Atscaa 

of fog sometimes resembling land at a 
distance, — Foggily, foz'i-li, adv. In a 
fozey manner. —Fogginess, fog'i-nes, 1 
The state of being foggy.—Foggy, 108%, as 
Filled or abounding with fog; damp th 
humid vapours; misty; dull; stupid; be- 
clouded.—Fog-horn, n. A horn to £0 

as a warning signal in foggy weather; a 
sounding instrument for warning vessels 
of their proximity to the coast during A 
fog. — Fog-signal, n. Any signal m 


during fog to prevent accidents; rail, a - 
eh 


detonating body placed on the rails, wh 
explodes on the engine passing over it, 
and gives warning of danger ahead, &c. 
Fog, iog, n. [W. Jwg, dry grass.) After. 
math; a second growth of grass; long grass 
that remains on land through the winter. 
Fogey, Fogy, f0'gi,n. [Lit. one who is 

a fog; or Irom fog, after-grass.] A stupid 
fellow; an old-fashioned or singular per- 
son. [Colloqg.}—Fogeyism, Fogyism, fu'gi- 
izm,n. The habits or practices of a fogey. 
Foh, fo, interj. An exclamation of abhor- 
rence or contempt, like poh and Jie. 
Foible, foi’bl, n. [O.Fr. weak. FEEBLE.] 
The weak part of a sword; opposed to 
forte; n particular moral weakness; aw 
point; a fault of not a very serious char- 


neter, 

Foil, foil,v.¢. [Fr. fouler, to press, to crush 
to oppress, from stem of L. fullo, a fuller.] 
To frustrate; to defeat; to render vain or 
nugatory, as nu effort orattempt; to baille; 
to balk.—n. Defeat; frustration; a blu 
sword, or one that has a button at the 
end, used in fencing.—Foilable, foi‘la-bl, 
a. Capable of being foiled.—Foller, fol“ 
ler, n. One who foils or frustrates. 

Foil, foil, a. |Fr. feuille, L. folium, a leat 
(whence foliage]. A leaf or thin plate 
metal; a thin leaf of metal placed under 
precious stones to improve their appear- 
ance; anything of a different character 
which serves to set off something else to 
advantage; that which, by comparison or 
contrast, ects off or shows more conspicu- 
ously the superiority of something elée; 
arch. one of the small ares or hollow 
curves in the tracery of a Gothic window, 
panel, &e.—Foiled, foild,a. Arch. having 
Toils (a foiled arch). , 

Foin, foin, v.i. [From Fr. fouine, a fsh- 
spear; or O.Fr. foigner, to feign, to make 
a Teint.) To push in fencing. [Shak,] 

Foun, foi'zn, * [| Fr. — e A". 

usio, Jusionis, outpouring. from fi 
fusum, to pour. Fuse.) Plenty; abun. 
dance. [Shak.] : , 

Foist, foist, v.t. [D. vuist, fist; originally, 
it would appear, to insert by clever more- 
ments of tho sist; compare to palm et) 
To insert — — or without war- 
rant; to pass off as genuine, true, or wor- 
thy.—n. Atrick; an imposition.—Folster, 
fojs'ter,n. One who foists. 
Fold, fold, n. LA. Sax. fald, feald, a Beaty 
a fold, fealdan, to fold; cor. Fris. fald, G. 
falte, Goth. falths, a doubling; a plait; 
Teel. falda, Dan. folde, Goth. falthan, to 
fold; sume as -fold iu twofold, Së) 
The doubling or double of any flexible 
substance, as cloth; a pues one part 

turned or bent and laid on another; & 
clasp; an embrace (Shak.). [Often used fol- 
lowing a numeral in compounds, and then 
signifying * times, as in twofold, fourfold, 
tenfold.}—v.t. To lap or lay double or in 
plaits; to lay one part over another 
to lay one over the other, as the hands or 
arms; to enfold; to embrace, — v.i. To be 
come folded or doubled.—Folder, fol'der,n. 
One who or that which folds; a Hat knife- 
like instrument used in folding paper, — 
Folding-door, n. pl. A door in two upright 
veces which meet iu the middle. 
E-stool, n. A camp-stool, or 
stool. — Foldlezs, fold'les, a. Having no 


fold. 
Fold, föld, n. LA. Sax. fald=Dan. fold, Bw. 
falla, a foa K pen.] ^ pen or Lea? 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mt, met, her; - pine, pin; nōte, not, move; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. ti. 2 
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hence, Scrip. the church, 
Christ.—v.f. To confine in a fold. —— 
Foliaccous, fö-li-A’shus, a. [L. foliaceus, 
from folium, a leaf, akin to Gr. phyllon, a 
leaf.) Leafy; of the nature or form of a 
leaf; consisting; of leaves or thin lamina 
—Foliage, fó'li-8), n. [Fr. feuillage, from 
feuille, L. foliwn.] Leaves collectively; 
the leaves of a plant; leaves or leafy 

owths, represented by sculpture, &c.— 
Foliar, foli-ér,a. Bot. inserted in or pro- 
ceeding from a leaf.—Foliate, fo'li-it, v.t 
To beat into a leaf, thin plate, or lamina; 
to cover with tin-foil, &c. —«. Bot. leafy; 
furnished with leaves.—Foliated, f0'li-i- 
ted, p. and a plates or 


Consisting of p 
^ laminm; lamellar: arch. containing foils 
(a foliated arch).—Foliation, [6-li-A’shon, n 
[L. foliatio.] The leating of plants; ver- 
nation; the act of beating metal into a 
thin plate or foil; the operation of spread- 
ing foil over a surface; the property in 
certain rocks of dividing into luimnin:e or 
plates; arch. the foils, cusps, &c., in the 
tracery of Gothic windows. — Foliferous, 
Foliiferous, fo-lif'ér-us, fo-li-if'ér-us, a. 
Bot. producing leaves.—Folliparous, fö-li- 
ip'a-rus, 0. Sot, producing leaves only.— 
Foliolate, foli-o-làt,a. Bot, pertaining to 
or consisting of leaticts.—Follole, 16'11-51, 
n. Bot. a lcaflet; a separate piece of a 
compound leaf.—Foliose, fo 1-03, a. Bot. 

. covered closely with leaves. l 
Folio, f5'li-d, n. [Ablative case of L. olium, 
a leaf, short for in folio.) A book of the 
largest size, formed of sheets of paper 
once doubled, each sheet thus containing 
four pages; book-keeping, à page, or rather 
both the right and left hand pages, of an 
account-book, expressed by the same 
"figure; printing, the number appended to 
each page; law, à written page of a cer- 
tain number of words. 

Folk, fók, n. [A. Sax. fole, folk, a people 
or nation L.G. Fris. Dan. and Sw. folk; 
Icel. folk; D. and G., volk; probably con- 
nected with E. jlock; Lith. pulkas, mul- 


doubtful] People in gencral; a separate 
class of people: though plural in significa- 
tion it is treguontiy used with the plural 
form especially witha qualifying adjective 
rich folks, young fvlks).— Folk-land, n. 
"ublíc land in ancient England held by 
the people in common or granted for a 
term to individuals.—Folk-lore, n. Rural 
superstitions, tales, traditions, or legends. 
—Folk-specch,n. Thedialectspoken by the 

cominon people of a counter or district, 
Follicle, fol'li-kl, n, [L. folliculus, dim. of 
follis, a bag or bellows.] A little bag or 
vesicle in animals and plants; a dry secd- 
vessel or pod opening on one side only; a 
vessel distended with air; a gland; a min- 
ute secreting cavity.—Follicular, Follicu- 
lous, fol-lik'ü-lér, folik'ü-lus, a. Per- 
taining to, or consisting of follicles —Fol- 
liculated, fol-Iık’ü-läa-ted, a. Having fol- 
ip follicular. [A. Sax. fol p 
ollow, fol'o, nt, LA. Sax. folgian, fyligean 
7» G. folgen, Dan. fölge, Icel. —— to fol- 
low. Uy some rezarded as connected with 
folk full, &c.] To go or come after or be- 
ind; to move behind in the same direc- 
tion; to pursue; to chase; to pursue as an 
object of desire; to go with (a leader); to 
be led or guided by; toaccept as authority; 
take as an example; to copy; to come 
after in order of time, rank, or office; to 
result from, as an effect from a cause or 
an inference from premises; to keep the 
attention fixed upon while in progress (a 
speech, piece of music, &c.); to understand 
t S meaning, connection, or force of, to 
tad n (a road or course); to practise (a 
la € or calling).— To follow suit, in card- 
a ying, to play a card of the same suit 
lin t rst played; hence, to follow the 
a To uct adopted by a predecessor. 
ote $9 or come after another; to be 


posterior in time: to result, as an effect or 


an inferen 


Ce, 2 Follow and* succeed 
cres major things; ensue, in 
ceed implies a coming 1mins Only, Suc- 


ng into the place pre- 
vious 
view tne spied another; ensue, gener- 


ows is un effect or re- 





for shop or like animals; n flock of sheep: 
the flock of 


titude, crowd; but further connections | 


sult.—Follower, fol'5-£r, n. One who fol- 
lows; an adherent: a disciple; an imitator; 
a dependant.—Following, fol'ó-ing, n. A 
body of followers or retainers.—p. Dein 
next after, succeeding; related, described. 
or explained next after. 

Folly, foli,n. (Fr. folie, folly, from fol, a 
fool. Foor.) Weakness of intellect; im- 
becility of mind; a weak or foolish act; 
foolish, weak, or light-minded conduct; 
criminal weakness. 

Foment, fö-ınent‘, pt [Fr. fomenter, L. fo- 
mento, from fomentum, for fovimientum, a 
warm application, from foveo, to warm, 
to cherish.] To apply warm lotions to; to 
bathe with warm medicated liquids or 
warm water; to encourage; to abet, used 
especially in a bad sense (to foment quar- 
rels). — Fomentation, fö-men-tä’shon, n. 
The act of fomenting; encouragement ; 
what is used to foment; a warm lotion.— 
Fomenter, fó-men'tér, n. One whofoments, 

Fond, fond, a. [O.E. fonne, to be foolish, 
fond eg ‘on, fool; akin to Icel, fina, 
to play the fool; Sw. fdne, fatuous. The 
word is properly a Kind of past parti- 
ciple, whence the final d.] Foolish; in- 
discreet; imprudent; foolishly tender and 
loving; doting; relishing highly: loving 
ardently; delighted with: followed hy of; 
foolishly or extravagantly prized (Shak.). 
—Fondle, fon'dl, v.t. — fondled, fondling. 
To treat with tenderness; to caress.— 
Fondling, fond'ling, n. A person or thing 
fondled or caressed,—Fondly, foud'li, adv, 
In a fond manner; with indiscreet or ex- 
cessive affection; affectionately; tenderly. 
—Fondness, fond'nes, n. The state of be- 
ing fond; great affection or liking. 

Font, font, n. [From L. fona, fontis, a foun- 
tain. Fount.) The vessel used in churches 
ns the receptacle of the baptismal water. 
—Fontal,t fon'tal, a. Pertaining to a 
fount, source, or origin 

Font, font, n. [Fr. sonte, from fondre, to 
melt or found, from L. fundo, to pour out, 
whence also found, foundry.) A complete 
assortment of printing types of one size. 

Fontanel, fon'ta-nel, n. [Fr. fontanelle, lit. 
a little fountain, from L. fons, a fountain.] 
sinat. a vagancy in the infant cranium 
between the frontal and parictal bones, 
and also between the parictal and occi- 


ital 
Food, fod, n. fA. Sax. fida, food, whence 
fédan, to feed; Dan. fode, Sw. foda, food; 
from root meaning to feed, scen in L. pasco, 
to feed, pastor, a shepherd.] Whatever 
supplies nourishment to orzanic bodies; 
nutriment; aliment; victuals; provisions; 
whatever feeds, sustains, or nourishes.— 
Foodless, filles, a. Not having or not 
supplying food. 3 
ool, fol, n. [Fr. fol, fou, foolish, a fool, 
from L.L. follus, from L. folles, bellows, 
checks puffed out, the follus or fool being 
originally one who made grimaces.] One 
who is destitute of reason or the common 
powers of understanding; an idiot; à natu- 
ral; à person who acts absurdly, irration- 
- ally, or unwisely; one who does not exer- 
cise his renson; a professional jester or 
bufloon. — To make a fool of, to cause to 
appear ridiculous.—v.i To act like a fool. 
—v.t, To make a fool of; to befool; to de- 
ceive; to impose on; to cheat. — To fool 
away, to waste or spend foolishly.—Fool- 
ory fül'ér-i, n. Folly; the practice of 
folly; an act of folly; object of folly.— 
Foolhardiness, Foolhardihood, fol'har-di- 
nes, fólhir-di-hud, n. Quality of being 
foolhardy; mad rashness. — Foolhardily, 
fol’ hur-di-li, adv. With foolhardiness.— 
Foolhardy, fol'hür-di, a. IO Er, fol-hardi.] 
Daring without judgment; madly rash 
and adventurous; foolishly bold. Syn. 
under Rasu.—Foolish, fölish, a. Charac- 
terized by or exhibiting folly; weak in 
intellect; unwise; silly; vain; trifli 
ridiculous.—Foolishly, fol'ixh-li, adv. 
a foolish manner. — Foolishness, fol'ish- 
nes, n. The quality or condition of being 
foolish; folly.—Foolscap, fülz'kap, n. 
er of the smallest regular size but one, 
ts water-mark in early times being the 
outline of a fool's head and cap. — Fool's- 
errand, n, An absurd or fruitless search 
or enterprisc.—Fool's-parsley, n. A British 













lant resembling parsley, commonly be- 
fieved o be wor beds ut if so o in 
certain localiti 


ing, boot, &c., which receives the foot; the 
lower end of anything that sup a 
body; the part opposite ou —— 
the bottom; soldiers who march and fight 
on foot; infantry, as distinguished from 
cavalry; a measure consisting of 12 inches, 
taken from the length of a man’s foot; 
pros. a certain number of syllables form- 
ing a distinct part of a verse.—Square foot, 
a square whose side is one foot or an 

equivalent area; 144 square inches.—Cubie 
foot, a cube whose side is one foot, and 


which therefore contains 1723 cubicinches ~ 


or any equivalent solid.—By foot, on foot, 
by walking. — To set on foot, to originate; 
to begin; to put in motion.—To put one's 
beat foot. foremost, to adopt all the means 
at command. — Foot-and4 se, 
a highly contagious affection which at- _ 
tacks the feet and mouths of cattle.—v.í. 
To dance; to walk, commonly foll 
by it, — v.t. To kick or spurn (Shak.)t; to 
tread; to add or make a foot to (to a 
stocking or boot).—Football, futbal, n. A 
ball made of an inflated ox-bladder, or a 
hollow globe of india-rubber, cased in 
leather, to be driven by the foot; a game 
played with a football by two parties of 
players. — Footbridge, fut'brij, n. A nar- 
row bridge for foot —— — Foot- 
cloth, fut'kloth, n. A sumpter cloth, or 
housings of a horse, covering his body and 
reaching to his heels, — Footed, fut'ed, a. 
Provided with a foot or fect: um in 
composition.—Footfall, fut'fal, n. A foot- 
step: tread of the foot.— —— — 
ots, 


“n. The covering of the feet; s 


or 
—Foot.guards, n. pl. A body of infantry 
so called.—Foothold, fut'hold, n. That on 
which one may tread or rest securely; firm 
standing; footing; stable position; settle- 
ment. — sten! fut‘ing, n. Ground for 
the foot; established place; permanent 
settlement; foothold; basis; foundation; 
tread; walk (Shak.); relative condition; 
state (on a footing of equality).—To pay 
one's footing, to pay something by way of 
entrance money, às on entering a new 
place to prosecute one's trade.—Foot-iron, 
n. A carriage-step; a fetter for the fect.— 
Foot-jaw, n. The limb of a crustacean, 
modified so as to serve in mastication.— _ 
Foot.lights, n, pl. A row of lights in 
a theatre on the front of the stage, and 
serving to light it up.—Footman, fut'man, 
n. An infantry soldier; a male servant 
whose duties are to attend the door, the 
carriage, the table, &c.; a man in waiting. 
—Footmark, fut'märk, n. A track; Seck 
of a —— n. A now of refer- 
ence at the om of 2 page.— - 
n. A slow step, as in walking —Foo 
fut'pad, n. A highwayman that robs on 
foot.—Foot.passenger,n. One who travels 
on foot.—Footpath, fut'path, n. A narrow 
path for foot-passengers only. — Foot- 
pavement, n. A paved ware passengers „ 
on foot; a footway. — Foot- n. 
Physica, one pound SU rai —— 
a height of one foot: the unit sel 
measuring the work done by a mechanical 
force.—Footprint, fut'print, n. The mark 
of a foot.—Foot-race, n. A race ormed 
by men on foot, — Foot-rot, n. A disease* 
in the, feat of ula tor ER 
of 12 inche ; 
o in feet and inches.—Foot- 
soldier, n: A soldier that serves on foot.— — 
Foot-sore, a. 
as by much walking.— 
Bot. a petiole; the 
—— MEA Go prossaa za 
sem e footstalk in botany; a pe- 
ne n. he murk 


ee of eso otprint; tread; 


ch, chatm; ch, Se. loch; ggo; j,job; i, Fr. ton; ng sing; "ep, then; th thin; w,wig; wh,whig; th, acure. 
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footfall; sound of the step. — Footstool, | ravage; to pillage.—n. The act of forag- 


4 t'stül,n. A stool for the feet when sit- 
ting.— —Foot-warmer, n m. Acontrivance for 
warming or keeping warm the feet, —Foot- 
.fut"wA,n. A path for passengers on 
foot.—Foot-worn, p. and a. Worn by the 
feet; foot-sore. 

Fop, fop, n. [D. foppen, to penser o make 
a fool d of, fopper, a wag.) A vain man of 
weak un erstanding and much ostenta- 
tion; Bay, trifling man; a coxcomb; a 

dandy. Ton) ing, yn. A petty fop. 
»fop'é;-i,n. The characteristics 
op; showy folly; idle affectation; 
andy dyism. —Foppish, fopish, a. Pertain- 
ing toa fop; vain of dress; dressing i in the 
extreme o ‘fashion; affected in manners. 

—Foppishly, fop'ish-li, adv. Ina foppish 
— us shness, fop'ish-nes, n. 

ofi Hor o prep ol [A. Sax. for, for, 
D. voor, G. für, Goth. faur, 
—— to E. fore, far, fare; L. pro, for 
e of; Skr. pra, before: before, in 
advance, is the root-meani ing. The prefix 
Dur in forbid, &c., is different from Pos. ] 
n the place of; instead of: indicating sub- 
on or equivalence; e ——— 
; nccompanyin for groan 
the character of; Hi a ing (he took it "for 
truth); toward; with the intention of go- 
ing to; with a tendency to (an inclina- 
tion for drink); conducive to; tending 
towards; in expectation of; with a view 
to obtain ; in order to arrive at, get, or 
procure (to wait for money, he writes for 
money); suitable or proper to; against; 
with a tendency to resist and ‘destroy (a 
remedy for the headache); because of; on 
account of; by reason of ( for want of time) 
[in this usage but comes very often before 
am Jor]; on the part of; in relation to 
easy for you, but difficult for mc); in pro- 
portión to (tall for his age); through a cer- 
tain space; during a certain time; accord- 
ing to; as far ns; so far ns concerns; not- 
hstanding (it may be so for anything I 
know); in fayour of; on the part or side 
of (to vote for a person; desirous to payee 
willing to receive [in this sense often 
pieces ons: O for revenge!]; to take on 
the part or character of (nature intended 
him for a usurer); having so much laid to 
one’s account; to the amount of (he failed 

Jor ten thousand)... For was at one time 
common before the infinitives of verbs to 
denote purpose; but this usage is now vul- 

or all the world, of everything else 
n the world; in every respect; exactly (an 
tal for till the t d like a mouse).—For 
erer. EvEn.—conj. Forthe cause or reason 
that; because: a word by which a reason is 
—— of —— Before advanced, 
being really proponi tion governing a 
clause.— or as mue or forasmuch aa, 
in consideration that; seeing that: — 

Forage.forüj,n. [Fr. * fourraze, O.Fr. 
Tape, from forre, forage; from the old yeh, 

man or Scandinavian word equivalent to 

E. fodder.] Food of any kind for horses 
and cattle; the act of searching for provi- 
sions.—v.i.—foraged, foraging. To collect 
forare; to roam in search o food or pro- 
vender. — v.£. To collect forage from; to 

supply with forage. —Forage-cap, Forag- 

ing-cap,n. A military cap worn by soldiers 

sent out to forage, or when in fatigu 53. 

rager, for'ñ-jer, n. One DN forages. 
fo- panam, n. pl. , fö- 

. from foro, to pore D A 
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ause 


— An —— — lof the 
era, fó-rum Halte a, n". pl. 


An —— of eir animals belonging to 
the wit 


—* MAUI T — a anen, 
ple or complex, usua. ora 
(whence Tho hame|—P SE 


ne dae Dan 
rá - 

era. — Poraminule, fü-ram'i-nl, n A 
PORE conj. Under Fon. 
Foray, for, v.t. Foray, fori, wi. [A form of jorane.) To | Feble) Btrivins to be or appear vigor | Jl from L. forin, nway, out ot doors) Te e] To 


Fito, für, fat, fall; me, met, hér; e pine, pin; 





ing;a predatory excursion; booty.—Foray- 
er, for'ü-ér, n. One who takes part in a 
foray; a marauder, 
Forbade, for-bad’, pret. of forbid. 
Forbear, for-bár', v.i. —forbore (pret.) Sor- 
borne (pp.).. [Prefix for, intens., and i bear; 
A. Sax. forberan, forbaran.] To cease; to 
refrain from proceeding; to pause; to de- 
lay; to be patient; to restrain one's self 
from action or violence. — v.t. To avoid 
voluntarily; to abst: 1in from; to omit; to 
avoid doing; to treat with indulgence?.— 
Forbearance, for-barans, n. The act of 
forbearing; restraint of passions; long- 
suffering; “indulgence towards those who 
injure us; lenity.—Forbearer, for-bür'ér, 
n. One who forbears. — Forbearing, for- 
bäring., p. and a. Having forbearance; 
long-suffering. — Forbearingly, for- biir’- 
ing-li, adr. Ina forbearing manner. 
Forbid, for-bid', v.t.—pret. forbade; p for- 
bid, orbidden; forbidding, [Prefix Jor, | 
imply ying negation, and bid.) To pro- 
hibit; to interdict; to command to for- 
bear or not to do; to refuse access; to com- 
mand not to enter or approach; to oppose; 
to hinder; to obstruct (a river "forbids ap- 
roach). — Forbiddance,} for-bid' uns, 2. 
Pro ohibition; command or edict —— a 
thing. — Forbidden, for-bid'n, Pe. 
Prohibited; -interdicted.—Forbidden- mt 
n. The fruit of the tree of knowledge 
prohibited to Adam and Eve in Paradise; 
the fruit of the shaddock when of small 
size.—Forbidder, for-bid'ér, One who 
forbids —Forbidding, for-bid' ing, a. Re- 
pesos approach; repulsive; raising ab- 
10rrence, aversion, or dislike. — Forbid- 
dingly, for-bid'ing-li, adv. In a forbid- 
ding manner; repulsively. — Forbidding- 
ness, for-bid'ing-nes, n. 
Forgat for-si, n. [Fr., from forcer, to 
force. French conviet condemned to 
forced labour; a galley-slave. 
Force, förs,n. |Fr., from L.L. forcia, fortia, 
from L. fortis, strong; scenalsoin ("n ‚Jor- 
titude, fortress, comfort, effort, &c. Active 
power, vigour; might; strength; energy 
that which is the source of all the active 
phenomena occurring in the material 
world; that which produces or tends to pro- 
duce change; one of the modes or forms i m 
which energy is exhibited in nature, 
heat or electricity; momentum; the —— 
tity of energy or power exerted by a mov- 
ing body; violence; power exerted against 
will or consent; moral power to convince 
the mind; influence; validity; power to 
bind or hold (the force of nn agreement); 
a military or naval armament; a body o 
troops; an army or navy; a body of men 
prepared for action in other wa ays s la police 
Sorce).—v.t.—forced, forcing. compel; 
to constrain to do or to forbear, t by the ex- 
ertion of a pow * not resistible; to impel; 
to press, drive, draw, or push by main 
strength; to compel by strength of evi- 
dence (to "force conviction on the mind); to 
ravish; to violate (a female); to twist 
wrest, or overstrain; to assume, or com el 
open self to give utterance or expression 
to (to force a smile); to ripen or bring to 
maturity by heat artificially Applied = 
Forced, först, p. and a.. Unnaturally as- 
sumed;constrained; affected; overstrained; 
unnatural „—Forcediy, forced. li, adv. In 
n forced manner; constrainedly; unnatu- 
rally.—Forcedness,forsed-nes,n. The state 
of being forced. — Forceful, fors'ful, a. 
Possessing force; powerful; “driv en with 
force; acting with power; impetuous 
(Shak.).—Forcefully, fórs'ful-li, adv. Vio- 
> | ently: ; impetuous y. — Forceless, fors'les, 
Having little or no force; feeble; im- 


potent. — Force-pump, Forcing-pump, m 
A pump which de ivers the water Ké 
means of pressure or force directly applicc 

Fo ns to eject it forcibly to n great eleva- 


tion; in contradistinction to a pump that 
raises water by the pressure of the air 
simply. — Forcer, forsér, n. One who or 
that which forces.—Forcible, for'si-bl. a 
Having foros: exercising force; powerful; 


strong; marked by force or violence; vio- 
t. — Forcible-feeblo a. [From Shak- 
—* ceble — * ee forcible 


racter 
eble’) Striving d at or appear vigor- 


spare; 8 cha 
note, not, móvc; 


tabo, tub, bull; 


FORECLOSE 


ous but in reality feeble.—n. A Wer CAU eet (o pillage — 
writer who wants to appear vigorous.— 
Forcibleness, for'si-bl-nes, n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being forcible,—Forcl- 
bly, for'si-bli, adv. In a forcible manner. 
- Forcing, forsing, n. .Hort. the art of 
raising plants, flowers, and fruits at an 
earlier season than the natural one by arti- 
ficial heat. 
Force, förs, n. [Icel. 
waterfall.] A waterfall. 
land.] 

Force, förs, v.l. [Same as farce; or perhaps 
from force, in old sense of to cason, force- 
meat being thus highly seasoned meat] 
To stuff; to farce. — Forcemeat, fórs'met, 
n. Cookery, meat chopped fine and Fea 
soned, either served up alone or "used as 

ds, x [L.. f rin Am 
orceps, for'seps, n. [L.,from for in 
wi — and ORDU, to take. JA tw bladed 
instrument on the principle of pincers or 
tones for holding anything difficult to be, 
held by the hand: used by surgeons, den- 
tists, jewellers, &c.—Forci soa Forcipa- 
ted, forsi-pat, forsi-pi-ted Form 
liken forceps —Forcipation, y Kor si-pa’shon, 
n. Torture by pinching with forceps or 

incers, 
orclose, Forclosure, Same ns Foreclose, 
Foreclosure. 

Ford, ford, n. [A. Sax. ford, connected 
wW ith Jaran, to go, to fare; comp, G. furt, a 
ford, fahren, to go; allied to Gr. poros, à 
passage; E. ferry.) A place in a river or 
other water where it may be passed by 
man or beast on foot or by wading. d 
To MSS OF cross (a stream) by wadin ng to 
wade through. — Fordablo, für’da-bl, a 
Cape able of being forded. —Fordableness, 
forda-bl-nes, n. State of being fordable. 
Fordo, for-dó', v.t —fordid. (pret), 'ordone 
PP). [Prefix for-, intens., and do.) To 
destroy; to undo; to ruin; to exhausts 
overpower, or overcome, as by toil. 

Fore, for, a. [A. Sax. fore, foran, before; 
D.voor, Dan. for, G.vor, before; -Goth aura, 
for; L. pra, before, pro, for, por (as n pôr- 
rigere, to extend), Gr. paros, Skr. pra, 
puras—before, Akin far, for, fare. First 
and foremost are its superlatives.) Ad- 
vanced, or, locally, in advance of’some- 
thing; opposed to hind or hinder; coming 
first in time: opposed to after; anterior; 
prior; antecedent; m front or toward the 
face; situated towards the stem of a ship. 
— Fore and aft (naut.), in a direction from 
stem to stern: fore-and-aft sail, a sail, such 
as n Jib or spanker, that has a position 
more or less in this direction. —n, Used 
the phrase fo the fore, that is, alive; remain- 
ing still in existence; not lost, worn out, 


or spent, 

Foreadmonish, for-ad-mon'ish, v.t. To ad- 
monish be 'forehand. 

Forearm, for-ürm', v.t. To arm or prepare 
for atte ack or resistance before the time of 
nect 

Forearm, fóriirm, m. That pus of the 
arın which is between the elbow and the 
wris 

Forebode, för-böd', v.t.—forcboded, forebal- 
ing. To bode beforehand; foretell; to pre- 

rage; to be prescient, of; to feel à eccret 

sense of, as of a calamity nbout to happea 
—Forebodement, foór-búd “ment e 
act of foreboding. —Foreboder, lorbi dér, 
at. One who forebodes. 

Forecast, för-kast’, v.t, — pret. € pp. 
cast. To cast or ‘scheme beforeh bie, 
Kä before execution; to calculate before- 

and; to estimate in the future.—v.t. 
form n scheme to contrive be- 
forchand.—n. (for'kast). Ybrovious contri- 
vance or determination; foresight; a Lee 
or estimate of what will ha )pen.— ore 
caster, fór-kns'tér, n. One who 

Forecastle,forkasd; sailors’ pronunciation 
fok's],n. A sh ort rt raised deck in the fore- 
part of a ship; the forepart of n vessel 
where the sailors live. 

Forechosen, för-chö’zn,a. Chosen or elected 
beforehan 

Forecited, for-si’ted, a. Cited or quoted 
before or above. 

Foreclose, for-kloz', v.t. — SE 
closing. (Fore for Fr. prefix for (as in for. 
feit), from L. foris, away, out of doors.) 


ors, Dan. . a 
[North o Eng. 


reviously 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abunc—the M UE ccs oll, pound; "d; Bo! abimo Cis FIN 


| 


FOREDATE 





preclude; to stop; to prevent.— To foreclose 
a mortgage, to compel the mortgager to 
pay the money due on it, or forfeit. his 
right to the estate.—Foreclosure, för-klö’- 
zür,z. The act of foreclosing. 

Foredate, för-lät’, v.t. To date before the 
true time; to autedate. 

Foredeck, fórdek, n. The forepart of a 
deck of a ship. 

Foredesign, for-dt-sin’ or dé-zin’, nt To 
design or plan beforehand; to intend pre- 
viously. 

Foredetermine, för-dö-ter/min, v.t. To de- 
termine beforehand, 

Foredispose, for-dis-poz’, v.t. 
bestow beforehand 

Foredo, for-dii’, v.t.—/fored id (prot.), foredonz 
(pp.. Todo beforehand. 

' Foredoom, för-düm’, v.t. 
hand; to predestinate. : 

Foredoor,fordor,n. The door in the front 
y n house; in contradistinction to back- 
door. 

Fore-end, fren, n. The end in front; tho 
anterior part. 

Forefather, forfii-vuér, n, An ancestor. 

Forefend, for-fend', vt. To fend olf; to 
avert; to prevent the approach of; to forbid 
or prohibit 

Forefinger, for'fing-gér,n. The finger next 
to the thumb; the index. 

Forefoot, foríut, n. One of the anterior 
fect of a quadruped or multiped. 

Forefront, fórfrunt, a. The foremost part 
or place 

Foregather, för-garu’or, v.i. 


ather. 
Porego. for-zo', v.t. To forgo (which see). 
Forego, fór-zo, v.t.—forewent (pret.), Jane 
ne (pp). To go before; to precede.— 
oregoer, für-gö’ör,n. One who gocs be- 
fore another; an ancestor; a progenitor.— 
Foregoing, fór-zo'inizorfor'go-ing, p.and a. 
Preceding; going before, in time or place; 
á antecedent.— Foregone, tór-gow' or Tor gon, 
p.anda. Past; preceding; predetermined; 
made up beforehand 
Foreground, förground, n. The part of a 
| picture which is represented so as to np- 
par nearest the eye of the observer. 
orchand, forhand,n. The part of a horse 
which is before the rider; the chief part 
(Shak.); advantage; superiority (Shak).—a. 
Done sooner than is regular; anticipative; 
done or paid in advance. 
Forehead, forhed or fored, n. The part of 
the face which extends from the usual 
line of hair on the top of the head to the 
eyes; the brow. > e 
Foreign, forin, a. [Fr. forain, from LL. 
Joraneus, from L. foras, out of doors (nlsoin 
Jorest)—same root as E. door. As in sov- 
ercionthe g has been improperly inserted. ] 
Belonging or relating to another nation 
or country; not of the country in which 
one resides; alien; extraneous; not our 
own;remote;not belonging; not connected; 
irrelevant; not to the purpose: with fo or 
rom.—Foreigner, forin-¿r, n. A person 
orn in or belonging lo a foreign country; 
an alien.—Foreignism, forin-izm,n. For- 
e. cignness; a foreign idiom or custom.— 
Foreignness, for'in-nes,n. The quality of 
being foreign. ? : 
Forojudge, for-juj’, v.t. To judge before- 
hand or before hearing the facts and 
roof ; to prejudge, — Forejudgment, för- 
e uj'ment,. Judgment previously formed. 
oreknow, fór-nú', v.t. — foreknew (pret.), 
—— (pp). To have previous know: 
edge of; to know beforehand.—Foreknow- 
Ee a, Capable of being fore- 
l p reknowingly, för-nö’ing-li, 
adv, With foreknowledge; deliberately: 
Teles aro ese, für-no ‘cj, n. Know- 
4 un p i $ (De 
Qd chee, d E ore it happens; pre 
oreland, fórland, n. A promont 
+ cape; a headland,’ GE 
ie » forleg,n. One of the front or an- 
p e Io: egs, as of an animal, a chair, Ee, 
„ Forelock, forlok, n. The lock or hair that 
ETOWS from the —— of the head.—To 
* ne by the forelock, to make prompt 
NOR po: anything; to let no opportunity 


Foreman. für'man, m. pl. Foremen, för- 
men. Tho first or chief mun; the’ chief 


To dispose or 


To doom before- 


Same as For- 


ch. chain; ch, Sc. loch; E, 90; 





j, job; 
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man of a jury who ncts as their speaker; 
n chief workman who superintends others. 

Foremast, fórmast, n. The mast of a ship 
or other vessel which is placed before the 
other or the others. 

Forementioned, för’men-shond, a. Men- 
tioned before; mentioned in a former part 
of the same writing or discourse. 

Foremost, fór/most or for most, a. [Should 
have been formest (to correspond with 
Jormer), being the A. Sax. formest, a 
double —— from forma, first, fore- 
most (itself a superlative), and the -est of 
superlatives: tho spelling has been modi- 
fied by confusion with most; so also hind- 
most, inmost, outmost.) First in place, 
station, honour, ordignity; most advanced; 
first in time. 

Forename, förnäm,n, A name that pre- 
cedes the family name or surname.—Fore- 
me. fornümd,a. Named or mentioned 

Tore. 

Forenoon, fornón,» The part of the day 
that comes before noon; the part from 
morning to mid-day, e 

Forensic, Forensical, fö-ren’sik, fo-ren'si- 
kal, a. [From L. forensis, from forum, a 
court, a forum; akin forest.) Belonging 
to courts of Justice or to public discussion 
aud debate; used in courts or legal pro- 
ceedings, or in public discussions.—Foren- 
sic medicine, medical jurisprudence, 

Foreordaín, för’or-dän, v.t. To ordain or 
appoint beforehand, to preordain; to pre- 
destinate.—Foreordination, for-ordi-ni”- 
shon, n. Predetermination; predestina- 

ion. 

Forepart, for'párt, n. The most advanced 
part, or the first in time or place; the an- 
terior part; the beginning. 

Forepayment, fórpi-ment, m. 
beforehand; prepayment. 

Forepeak, fórpek, n. Naut. the part of a 
vessel in the angle of the bow. 

Forerun, fór-run' v.t.—/foreran (pret.), fore- 
run (pp), forerunning (ppr.). To run be- 
fore; to come before, as an earnest of 
something to follow. — Forerunner, for- 
run'ér, n. A messenger sent before to 
give notice of the approach of others; a 
harbinger; a sign foroshowing something 
to follow. : 

Foresaid, for’sed, a. Spoken of or men- 
tioned before. > 

Foresail, for’sil, n. Naut. the principal 
sail set on the foremast. 

Foresee, for-s’’ ,v.t.—forezaw (pret.), foreseen 
(pp.. To sce beforehand; to see or know 
before it happens; to have prescience of; 
to foreknow.—v.i. To exercise foresight.— 
Foresceing, for-sc'ing, p. and a. Prescient; 
foresichted.—Foreseer, for-seé'ér, n, One 
who foresees. 

Foreshadow, for-shad'o, v.t. 
typify beforehand. 

Foreshew, for-shú',v.f. Same as Foreshow. 

Foreshore, fórshór,n. The sloping part of 
ashore between hich and low water-mark. 

Foreshorten, fór-shor'tn, v.t. Perap. to rce- 
present or depict (as an arm, a branch, 
directed towards the spectator) with the 
due impression of length, prominence, and 
relative position. E 

Foreshot, forshot, n. The coarse spirit 
that first comes over in distilling. 

Foreshow, for-sho’, v.t.—foreshowed (pret.), 
foreshown (pp.). To show, represent, or 
exhibit beforehand ; to prognosticate; to 
foretell.—Foreshower, for-shó'ér, n. One 
who foreshows. 

Foreside, forsid, n. The front side. 

Foresight, for'sit, n, The act or power of 
—— ; prescience; foreknowledge; 
provident care for the future; prudence in 
guarding against evil; wise forethought; 
the sight on the muzzle of a gun. — Fore- 
sighted, forsi-ted, a. Having foresight; ( 

rescient; provident. 
foreskin, for’skin, n. The fold of skin that 
covers the anterior extremity of the male 
member of generation; the prepuce. 

Forespend, for-spend’, v.t. [ Fore, for prefix 











Payment 


To shadow or 


or, íntens.] To weary out; to exhaust.— 
orespent, ee p.and a. Tired out; 
exhausted. 


Forest, for'est, n. [O.Fr. forest, Mod. Fr. 
resta, a forest, from L. 


ct, f. L.L. fo 
foris, foras, out d doors, abroad; akin for- 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Foretoken, för-tö’kn, v.t. 


zu, then; th, thin; 


FORGATHER 


eign, forensic.) An extensive wood, or a 
clon, forensic) at covered with trees: a 
tractof mingled woodland and open uncul- 
“tivated ground; a district wholly or chi 
devoted tothe purposes of the chase; aro, 
domain kept separate for such purposes, 
and subject to itsown laws, courts, and offi- 
cers.—a. Of or pertaining to a forest; syl- 
van; rustic.—v.f. To convert into a forest. 
Forestage, for'es-tàij, n. Law, a duty pay- 
able in connection with a royal forest.— 
Forestal. forestal, a. Pertaining to a 
forest.—Forester, for'es-tér, n. An officer 
appointed to watch or attend to a forest; 
one who has the charge of a forest or for- 
ests; one whose occupation ia to manage 
the timber on an estate.—Forestine, for'es- 
tin, a. Pertaining to forests; living in 
forests.—Forest-marble, n. Geol. an argil- 
laceous laminated shell limestone: so 
called from Whichwood Forest, in Oxford- 
shire, where the finer sorts are quarried us 
marble.—Forestoak, n. The commercial 
term for the timber of the beef-wood trees 
of Australia,—Fore . for'est-ri, n. The’ 
art of forming or of cultivating forests, or 
of managing growing timber. — Forest- 
trec, n. A tree of the forest, not a fruit- - 


tree, » 

Forestall, för-stal‘, v.t. [A. Sax. oresteall, 

an intercepting, a placing before, from 
ore, before, and steall, a place, a stall.] 

o take too early action regarding; to 
realize beforehand; to anticipate; to tako 
possession of in ndvance of something or 
somebody else; to hinder by preoccupation 
or prevention.— To forestall the market, to 
buy up merchandise on its way to market 
with the intention of selling it again at a 
higher price: formerly an offence at law.— 
err er, for-stal'ér, n. Ono who fore- 
stalls, 

Foretaste, for'tüst, n. A taste beforehand; 
anticipation; enjoyment in advance.— 
v.t. (för-täst’). To taste before possession; 
to have a foretaste of. — Foretaster, for- 
tüs'tér, n. One that foretastea. 


Foretell, forte e (pret. & pp.) 


To tell before happening; to predict; 
prophesy; to foretoken or foreshow; to 
prognosticate.—v.t. Toutter prediction or 
prophecy. — Foreteller, fór-tel'ér, n. One 
who foretells. 


onem cre forthat, n. A thinking be- 


forehan ght. 

To betoken be- 
forehand; to foreshow; to presignify; to 

rognosticate. 
oretooth, fortith, n. pl. Foreteeth, för- 
töth. One of the teeth in the forepart of 
the mouth; an incisor. 

Foretop, fúrtop, n. Hair on the forepart 
of the head; naut. the platform erected at 
the head of the foremast.—Fore t 
"n. The mast above the foremast, and 
below the foretop-gallant mast. 

Forewarn, for-warn’, v.t. To warn before- 
hand; to give previous notice to. 

Forewoman, for'wu-man,n. A woman who 
superintends others in a workshoporother 
establishment. 

Forfeit, for'fit, v.t. pu: forfait, a crime, 
misdeed, from forfaire, to transgress, L.L. 

vrisfacere, to offend—L. foris, out — 

yond (seen also in foreclose, forest), an 

faccre, todo.) To lose the right to by some 
fault, crime, or neglect; to become y mis- 
deed liable to be deprived of fan estate, 
one's life). —n. The act of forfciting; that 
which is forfeited; a fine; a via 
sportin fine or penalty, whence the gamo 
o 
j 


provident care; foresi 


orfeits.—p. and a. Forfeited or sub- 
its be forfeited: liable to deprivation 
or penal seizure.—Forfeitable, for'fit-a-bl, 
a. fiable to be forfeited; subject to for- 
feiture.—Forfeiter, for'fit-ér, n. who 
“orfeits.—Forfeiture, for'fit-ür, n. The act 
of forfeiting; the losing of some right, 
privilege, estate, honour,&c., by an offence, 
crime, breach of condition, or other act; 
that which is forfeited. 
Forfend, for-fend'. Same as Forefend. 
Forgat, for-cat’. Old form of the pret. of 


e fade ‘for-gatu’ér, v.i. er, intens., 
gather; comp. O.Fris. forgathera, to 
assemble.] To meet; to convene; to come 


or meet together den ^ 
w, wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 
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—Forkedly, forked-li. adv. In a forked | Formic, for'mik, a. (a, formica, an ant.) 
form, — Forkedness, forked-nes, a. The | Pertaining to or produced by ants.—For- 
quality of being forked —Forkiness, for- | mic acid, a pungent acid with a peculiar 
ki-nes, m. The state of being forky.— | odour, and acting ns a corrosive on the 
Forky, forki,a. Forked; furcated. skin, originally obtained from ants.—For- 
Forlorn, for-lorn’,a. [A. Sax. forloren, pp. | micary, for'mi-ka-ri,n. A colony of ants; 
of forleösan, to lose; prefix for, intens, | an ant-hill. — Formicate, for’ mi-kit, a. 
ledsan, to lose; comp. D. and G. verloren, | Pertaining to an ant, — Formication, for- 
forlorn, lost. Losr.] Deserted; forsaken; | mi-ka'shon, n. [L. formicatio.]. Med. & 
abandoned; lost; helpless; wretched; soli- | sensation of the body resembling that 
tary; bereft; destitute. — Forlorn hope. | made by the creeping of ants on the skin. 
[D. rerloren hoop—hoop, a troop.) A de- Formidable, for’mi-da-bl, a. [L. formida- 
tachment of mcn appointed to lead in an | bilis, from formido, fenr,] Tex fear 
e 
d 


Forgave, for-giv’, pret. of forgive. 

Forge, forj, n. [Fr. forge, It. forgia, from 
L. fabrica, a workshop, from faber, a 
workman, a smith. So that forge —fabriec.] 
A furnace in which iron or other metal is 
heated to be hammered into form; a work- 
shop for this purpose; a smithy.—v.t.— 

‚ forging. To work into shape in a 

; to form or shape out in any way; 

to invent; to produce, as that which is 
counterfeit or not genuine; to counterfeit, 
as à signature or document.—v.i, To com- 
mit forgery.—Forger, förjer, n. One who 
forges; especially, a person guilty of for- 
gery. — Forgery, fórjéri, n. The act of 
fabricating, or producing falsely; 


N 
— 7 


assault, or perform other service attended | or apprehension; adapted to excite fear or 
with uncommon peril. — Forlornly, for- | deter from approach, encounter, or under. 
lorwli, adv. Ina forlorn manner. —For- | taking. — Formidableness, for’ mi-da-bl- 
d The quality of being formidable, 


orging, 

the ch of counterfe *asiz-| lornness, for-lorn nes, n. nes, 1 | 

nature on a document; “that, which, js Form, form, n. |Fr. forme, form, shape, STE Ce CRAY for mb OR DU. MEE In a for- 
Inte manner, a 


manner, bench, bed of a hare, from L. | á 
forma, form, whence conform, inform, Te- Formula, formú-la, n. pl. Formula, for- 


Jorm, &c.] The shape or external appear- | mQ-lé, or Formulas. [L. formula, dim. O 

ance of a body, as distinguished from its | forma, a torm A proscribed form; a pre- 
material; the figure, as defined by lines | scribed form of words in which something. 
and angles; appearance to the eye; config- | is stated; med, a prescription; eccles. & 
uration; a shape; 2 phantom; manner of | written confession of faith; a formal enun- 
arranging particulars; disposition of par- | ciation of doctrines; math. a rule or prin- 
ticular things (a form of words); general | ciple expressed inalgebraicsymbols; chem. 
system or arrangement (a particular foria | nn expression by means of symbols and 
of government); something on or after | letters of tho constituents of a compound, 
which things are fashioned; a model, | —Formular, forınü-lor, a. Of or pertain- 
draught, pattern; proper shape or trim; | ing to a formula —Formularization, for- 
high condition or fitness for any undertak- | mü-lér-i-zü shon, 1. The act of formular- 
ing; external appearance without the | izing.— Formularize, for mü-lér-iz, v.f.— 


forged, fabricated, or counterfeited.—For- 
ging, fonjing, n. The act of one who forges; 
an article of metal forged. 

Forge, fori, v.i.—/orged, forging. [Perhaps 
from Icel. farga, to press.) Naut. to move 
on slowly and laboriously; to work one’s 
"way: usually with ahead, of, past, Ec. 

Forget, for-zet', v.t.—forgot (pret.), forgot, 
forgotten (ph.), forgetting (ppr.). [A. Sax. 
Jorgitan--Jor, priv. or neg., and gitan, to 
get. Ger.] To lose the remembrance of; 
to let go from the memory; to cease to 
have in mind; not to remember or think 
of; to BE to neglect; ref. to be guilty 


A em e mr pf — — E men "SU — — 


" of something unbecoming; to commit an E 
oversight.—Forgetable, Forgettable, for- | essential qualities; stated method; estab- | formularızed, formularizing. To reduce 

i gel/n-bl, a. Capable of being forgotten. | lished practice; ceremony; n long sent; a | toa formula; to formulnte,—Formulary 

. —Forgetfal, for-get'ful, a. Apt to forget; | bench;a bench or classof pupilsina school; | for'mü-la-ri,». A book containing etate 
^. easily losing eem ance] careless; ne- | the bed of a hare; printing, the pages of | and prescribed forms; n book of prece- 
H Electful; inattentive. — Forgetfully, for- | type or stereotype plates arranged for .dents.—a. Prescribed; ritual,—Formulate, 
Du t'ful-li. adv. In a forgetful manner.— eeh, a sheet, and fastened in an iron | for'mü-lát, v.t. — formulated, formulating. 
k - ge C55, for orbe nes, n. Thequa- rame or chase.—r.t. To give form orshape | To reduce to or express in à formula; to 
lity of being forgetful; z ceasing toremem- | to: to shape; to mould; to arrange; to com- | putintoa preciso and comprehensive state- 
ment; to state precisely. — Formulation, 


bine in any particular manner; tó model l 
by instruction and discipline; to mould; to | for-mü-la’shon,n. Theact of formulating. 
train; to devise; to contrive; to frame; to | —Tormulization, for mü-li-zà"shon, a, The 
create; to be an element orconstituent of; | actof formulizing —Formulize, for mü-liz, 
to combine to make up: to answer as; to | v.t. To reduce toa formula or formulas; 
take the shape of.—v.i. To take a form.— | to formulate. _ f 

Formal, for'mal, a. Given to outward | Fornicate, for'ni-küt, v.i. [L. fornicor, for- 
forms, observances, or ceremonies; strictly | nicatus, from fornix, a vault, a brothel, 
ceremonious; done or made in due form or | brothelsin Rome being generally in vaults 
according to regular method; acting ac- | or cellars.) To have unlawful sexual in- 
cording to rule or established mode; hav- | tercourse.—Fornication, for-ni-kü'shon, n. 
ing the form or appearance without the | [L. fornicatio.] The incontinence or lewd- 
substance or essence; conventional; for- | ness of unmarried persons, male or female. 
mative.—Formalizm, for'mal-izm, n. The | —Fornicator, for'ni-kü-tér,n. One guilty 


ber; oblivion; neglect; negligence; inat- 
tention. — Forgetter, for-get‘ér, n. One 
who forgets. — Forget-me-not, n. A well- 
known plant, having bright blue fiowers 
with a yellow eye, and considered to be 
the emblem of friendship in almost every 


Forgive, forgiv, 0.£—forgare (pret.), fi 
fe, for-giv^, v.t.—forgare (pret.), for- 
given (pp.), forgiving (ppr.). [A. Sax. for- 
Jr intens., and an, to give. 
give upresentmentor claim torequita 
on account of; to remit, as an offence, 
debt, fine, or penalty; to pardon; to cease 
to feel resentment acainst; to free from a 





claim or the consequences of an injurious | quality of being formal or addicted to | of fornication. — Fornicatress, forni-k&- 
act or crime. Syn. under Panpon.—For- | mere forms; outside and ceremonial reli- | tres, n. An unmarried female guilty of 
wable, for-giv'a-bl, a. Capable of being | gion. — Formalist, for’mal-ist, n. One | fornication. 

ven; pardonable, — Forgiveness, for- | given to formalism.—Formality, for-mal’- | Forsake, for-sik’, v.f.&-forsook (pret), Jor- 
nes,n. The act of forgiving; disposi- -ti, 1. The condition or quar of being | saken (pp.), forsaking (ppr.). LA. Sax. for- 
ion or willingness to forgive.—Forgiver, | formal; form without substance; estab- | sacan, to oppose, to renounce, prefix for, 
I for-giv'ér,n. One who forgives.—Forgiv- | lished order; rule of proceeding; mode; | intens.,and sacáz,tocontend; Dan foreage, 
+ ing, for- ving, p.and a. Disposed to for- | method; customary ceremony; ceremo- | D. vérsaken, to deny. Saxe.| To quit or 
give; inc to overlook offences; mild; | nial;conventionality.—Formalize,for'mal- | leave entirely, often to leave that to which 
merciful; compassionate.—Forgivingness, | iz, v.t.—formalized, formalizing. „To re- | weare bound by duty or natural affection; 
for-giving-nes, n. duce to a form; to give a certain form to; | to desert; to abandon; to depart or with- 
Forgo, for evs v.t.—forwent (pret), forgone | to render formal. — Formally, for'mal-li, | draw from; to renounce; to reject. — For- 

(pp. [Also spelled less correctly forego; | adv. Ina formal manner; ceremoniously; | saker, for-si’kér,n. One that forsakes, 
rom prefix for, intens., or with sense of | stifly; precisely. — Formation, for-mi’- | Forsooth, for-süth', adv. [For and sooth 
away, and go; A. Sax. forgán, to forgo, | shon, n. The act of forming, making, | that is, for or in truth. A. Sax. forsótA.] 
pass over, neglect.) To forbear to enjoy or | creating, composing, shaping, £e.; pro- | In truth; in fact; certainly; very well; 

possess; to voluntarily avoid enjoying or | duction; the manner in which a thing is | often in ironical expressions. 
posscesin ; to give up, renounce, resign.— | formed; geol. any serics of rocks referred | Forswear, for-swür', v.f.—forswore (pret.f, 
orgoer, for-zo'ér, n. One who forgocs. to a common origin or period; milit. am | formworn (pp.). [Prefix for with negative 
Forisfamliiate, fo^ris-fa-mil Lët, v.t. [L. | arrangement of troops, as in a square, | rense.) To reject or renounce upon oath; 
? aria, out of doors, and familia, family.] | column, &c. — Formative, for'ma-tiv, e. | to renounce earnestly or with protesta- 
emancipate or free from parental au- | Giving form; having the power of giving | tions; rel. to swear falsely; to perjure 
thority; to put 2 son in ssion of pro- | form; plastic; gram. serving to form; in- | one's sclf.—v.i, To swear falsely; to com- 
paty his father’s lifetime.—Forlefamil- | Mexional.—n. Gram. that which rerves to | mit perjury.—Forswearer, for-swü'rér, n. 
tion, fö’ris-fa-mil-i-A”shon, n. The act | give form to a word and is no part of the | One who forswears; one who is perjured. 3 


of forisfamiliating. 
Pork, fork,n. [A. Sax. fore, furc, from L. 
a fork, which is also the parent of 
G. furke, D. vork, Fr. fourche.| An instru- 
vents consisting of a handle with a shank 
nati in two or more parallel 


BER for holding or liftinz nme, 


root.—Forme, form, n. d Finting, sos Fors. | Fort, fort, n. (Fr. fort, lit. strong place 
—Former, formér, n. One who forms.— | from fort, L. fortis, strong. Force.) A * 
Formless, form'les, a. Wanting form or | fortified place; usually, a small fortified 
shape; without a determinate form; shape- lace, occupied only by troops.—Fortalice, 
less.—Formlesences, form'les-nes, n. The ör'ta-lis,n. IO. Fr. fortelesse, L.L, fortali- 
state of being without form. mon] À small outwork of n fortification. 
Former, formér, a. compar. [A compar. | —Forte, fort, adv. pul Maus. direction - 
from A. Sax. forma, first. FonrMosr.] Be- | to sing or play with force of tonc.—Forte, 
fore or preceding another in time: opposed | fort, a. [Fr. fort, strong part, also a per- 
to latter; ancient; long past (former ages); | son's forte (the final e T an English 
preceding; earlier, as between two things | insertion).] The strong *portion of a 
mentioned together; first mentioned.— | sword-blade or rapier; peculiar talent or 
Formerly, formér-i, adv. In time past, | faculty a person has; a strong point; chief 
either in time immediately preceding or | excellence. — Fortress, fortres, m. (Fr. 
at an indefinite distance; of old ; hereto- Jorteresse, O. Fr. fortelesse: same word n8 


ything similur in shape; one o 
* into wiih an ening. is BROT 
‚a prong.—Forks of a road or river, 
dp the point where a road parts into two, the 
w two rivers meet and unite 
suchen. To raise or pitch with a 

g .t. To raise or pitch wi 
P - fork; to dig and break with a fork.— 


—— yi- | fore... Formerly means before the present | fortalice.] A fortified place, es x 
~ sions a — e Bad at ex or| time; dert before some particular | one of considerable a and complica- 
more prongs; points, or shoots; furcated. | event. tion; a stronghold; a place of security. 


Fate, far, fat, fll; xne,rnet,hér; pinc, pin; note, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; * oil, pound; it, Sc. abumo—the Fr. tc 
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Forth, forth, adv. [A. Sax. forth, from 
Sore, before; G. fort, on, further; D, voord, 
forward. Fonr.] Onward in time, place, 
or order (from that time fort); in advance 
from a given point; forward; out; abroad; 
from a state of concealment; from an in- 
terior; out into view, — Forthcoming, 
forth’kum-ing,a. Ready to appear; mak- 
ing appearance, — Forthgoing, fórth'go- 
ing, a. Going forth.—n. A going forth or 
utterance; 2 proceeding from. — Forth- 
right, forth'rit, adv. Straight forward; 
straightway.—«. Straightforward; direct; 
immediate. — Forthwith, forth'with, adv. 
nn and with, forth along with that,] 
mmediately; without delay; directly. 

Fortify, for'ti-fi, v.t.—fortificd, fortifying. 
(Ee, fortifier, from L.L. fortifico—L. fortis, 

. strong, and facio,tomake.]Tonddstrength 
to; to strengthen (an argument, resolu- 
tion); to furnish with strength or means of 
resisting (to forlify one against cold); to 
surround with a wall, ditch, palisades, or 
other works, with a viow to defend against 
the attacks of an enemy; to increase the 
alcoholic strength of (wine) by means of 
adventitious spirit.—Fortifiable, for'ti-fi- 
a-bl, a. Capable of being fortified —For- 
tification, for'ti-fi-ka"shon, n. The act of 
fortifying; the art or science of strength- 
ening military positions in such a way that 
they may be.readily defended; the works 
constructed for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing n position; a fortified place; 2 fort.— 
Fortifier, for'ti-fi-ór, x. One who fortifies, 
Fortissimo, for-tis'se-mo, «lv. Jus, a direc- 
tion to sing with the utmost strength or 
loudness, > 
Fortitude, forti-tnd,m. [L. fortitudo, from 
fortis, strong. Fonck.] That strength or 
firmness of mind or soul which enables a 
person to encounter danger or to bear pain 
with coolness and courage; passive cour- 
age; resolute endurance. 

Fortnight, fort'nit, n. (Contr. from four- 
teen nights, time being formerly often 
reckoned by nights] The space of four- 
teen days; two weeks.—Fortnightly, fort’- 
nit-li, adv, Once a fortnight; every fort- 
night.—a. Occurring or appearing once a 
fortnight. » 

Fortress, Under Fonr. 

Fortuitous, for-tü'i-tus, a. [L. fortuitus, 
from Jors, fortis, chance, Fortune.) Ac- 
cidental; liappening by chance; otcurring 
without any known cause.—Fortuitously, 
for-tü'i-tus-li, adv, In a fortuitous man- 
ner; accidentally; by chance.—Fortuitous- 
ness, for-tü'i-tus-nes, ». Fortuity, for-tü'- 
iti,n. Accident; chance; casualty. 


Fortune, fortün, n. [L. fortuna, a length- 


ened form from stem of fora, fortis, chance, 
hap, luck, from fero, to bring (as in fer- 
tile).] Chance; accident; luck; fate; also. 
the personified or deified power regarded 
as determining the lots of life; the good 
or ill that befalls or may befall man; suc- 
cess, good or bad; what the future may 
bring; good success; prosperity; good luck; 
estate; possessions; especially, large es- 
tate; great wealth.—u.i. To befall; to fall 
out; to happen; to come casually to pass, 
—Fortunate, for'ti-nit. a. [L. fortuna- 
tus.) Coming by good fortune or favour- 
able chance; bringing some unexpected 
; having good fortune; lucky; success- 
ul... Fortunate refers to that which is 
deemed beyond our own control; success- 
ful denotes that effective effort has been 
made to gain the object; prosperous leaves 
both these notions out of account, simply 
conveying the fact of there being a flour- 
ishing state of matters. — Fortunately, 
fortü-nät-li, adv. In a fortunate man- 
ner; luckily; happily. — Fortunateness, 
for'tü-nàt-nes, n.—Fortune-hunter, n. A 
man who seeks to marry a woman with a 
1 f € fortune, with a view to enrich him- 
E .— Fortune-hunting, n. The sceking 
> by fortune by marriage.—Fortuneless, 
o alen, og, luckless; also, destitute of 
a EEN Sr: wealth —Fortune-teller, n". 
etends to te ople their for- 

tuno in li ¢.—Fortune-telling, n. Theact 


Forty (rice of telling fortunes. 


EH, og. LA. Sax. feówertig—feówer, 
four, and fig, ten. Foun] Four times 
ten; thirty-nine and one added.—n. The 


number which consists of four times ten; 
or a symbol expressing it.—Fortieth, for- 
ti-eth, a. Following the thirty-ninth; 
being one of forty NES parts into which 
anything is divided. —n. One of fort 
equal parts into which a whole is divided. 
Forum, from, a. |L., connected with foria, 
out of doors; hence forensic.) A public 
place in Rome where causes were judi- 
cially tried and orations delivered to the 
cople; a tribunal; a court. 
orward, Forwards, for’ wérd, for’ wérdz 
adv, LA. Sax. foreweard—fore, before, an 
weard, genit. weardes, used to signify 
direction. Comp. G. vorwärts.) Towa 
a part or place before or in front; onward; 
rogressively; opposed to backward.—a, 
eng at the front; anterior; fore; ready; 
prompt; strongly inclined; ardent; cager; 
in a bad sense, less reserved or modest 
than is proper; bold; pert; saucy; advanced 
beyond the usual degree; advanced for the 
eeason.—v.t, To advance or help onward; 
to promote, accelerate, quicken, hasten; 
to rend toward the place of destination; 
to transmit; bookbinding, to prepare for 
the finisher. — Forwarder, for wér-dér, n. 
One who forwards.—Forwardly, for wérd- 
li, adv. In a forward manner; cagerly; 
pertly; saucily. — Forwardness, for'wérd- 
nes, a. The quality of being forward; 
romptitude; pertness, 
ose, Foss, fos, x. [Fr. fosse, Iu. fossa, 2 
ditch, a trench, from odio, foasum, to 
dig, whence also fossil.] Fort. a ditch. or 
moat, commonly full of water, outside the 
walls or rampart of a fortified place or 
post to be defended; anat. a kind of cavity 
n a bone with a large aperture. i 

Fossil, fos'sil, a. (Fr. fossile. L. fossilis, 
from fodio, fossum, to dig. Fosse.] Du 
out of the earth; petrified and preserve 
in rocks.—n. Originally any substance du 
out of the earth; now specifically applie 
to the petrified remains of plants and ani- 
mals which occur in the strata that com- 

¡ose the surface of our globe.—Fossil-cork 

ossil-flax, n. Popular names for special 
varieties of asbestos. — Fossiliferous, fos- 
si-Jif’cr-us, a. Producing or containing 
fossils. —Fossilification,fos-sil'i-fi-kA"shon, 
nm. Act of fossilizing, or of becoming fos- 
sil.—Fossilify, fos-sil'i-fi, v.t. To convert 
into a fossil; to fossilize.—v.t. To become 
n fossil. —Fossilist, fos'sil-ist, n. One who 
is versed in fossils; a palmontologist.— 
Fossilization, fos'sil-i-zi"shon, n. The 
act or process of fossilizing; the state of 
being fossilized.—Fossilize, fos'sil-iz, v.t.— 

fossilized, fossilizing. To convert into a 
fossil; sig. to render permanently antiqua- 
ted; to cause to be out of harmony with 
prese time and circumstances.—v.i. To 

wcome a fossil; to become antiquated, 
rigid, and fixed. _ 

Fossoridl, fos-söri-al, a, (La, fossor, a dig- 
ger, from fodio, fossum, to dig.] Pertain- 
ing to animals which dig dwellings and 
geek their food in the earth; adapted for 
—— — fos'sü-làt, a. [L. foa- 
sula, dim, of fossa, a ditch.] Nat. hist. 
presenting small, long, and narrow super- 
ficial depressions. 

Foster, fos'tér, v.t. [A. Sax. fóstrian, to 
nourish, from fóster, nourishment, from 

óda, food. Foon, Fonppen.] To nourish 
or nurture; to bring up; to cherish; to 
promote the growth of; to encourage; to 
sustain and promote,—Foster-brother, n. 
One who is a brother only by being nursed 
at the same breast, — Foster-child, n. A 
child nurtured by one who is not its 
mother or father. — Foster-daughter, n. 

One who is a daughter only by nursing.— 

-Fosterer, fos'tér-ér, n. One that fosters.— 
Foster-father, n. One who takes the place 
of a father in bringing up and educating 
a child. — Fosterling, fos’tér-ling, n. 
foster-child.—Foster-mother.n. A woman 
who takes the place of a mother in brinz- 
ing up a child.—Foster-parent, n. A fos- 
ter-father or foster-mother.—Foster-sister, 
n. A female, not a sister, nursed by the 
same person.—Foster-son, n. One brought 
up likaa gon, though not the person's son 
w birth. 

Fother, forn'ér, v.t. [A. Sax. fodder, a cover- 
ing or case; G. Sutter, lining.) To stop a 


F 
Enron 


Found, found, v.t. 


par by letting down a 2 over it lined 
th oakum, spun yarn, 
Fother for E a: iA. Sax. fólher 


a cart- 
load; D. voeder, G. fuder.] A weight for 
ad =194 cwts. 


, fo-güd', To-gis”, n. [Fr., 
from L. focus, a fire.] A ilit. a little mino 
in the form of a well, 8 or 10 fect wide and 
10 or 12deep, dug under some work or post." 
t, pret. & pp. "rem 
D a. LA. Sax. oul=Icel. Sail, 
Jan. fuul, D. vuil, G. faul, Goth. Jule, 
putrid, corrupt; same root as L. 
Skr. pay, to be putrid.) Covered with or 
containing extraneous matter, which is 
injurious, noxious, or offensive; filthy: dir- 
ty; not clean; turbid; muddy; scurrilous: 


vile; shameful; odious; unfair; 
or according to established Us lawful 


of being foul or filthy; filthiness, — 
mouthed, a. Using foul or vile lan ; 
uttering abuse, or profane or o e 


Foumart, fó'miirt, n. [Lit. foul marten, 


from foul, and Fr. marte, a marten; comp, 


G. stinkmarder, stinking marten.] The * 


yolecat. 

ound, found, pret. and pp. of find. 

[Fr. fonder, from L. 
Sundo, to found, from fundus, the bottom 
of anything; hence also fund, founder.] To 
lay the basis of; to base; to establish on a 
basis literal or figurative; to take the first 
steps in erecting or buildin up; to origi- 
nate —v.i. To rest or rely: followed by on 
or upon (I found upon my own observa- 
tion), —Foundation, foun-dá'shon, n. The 
act of founding, establishing, or beginn 

to build; the masonry or the solid 

on which the walls of a building rest; the 
basis or groundwork of anything; that on 
which anything stands and is supported; 
fund invested fora benevolent Purpose, en- 
dowment; an endowed institution or c 

ity. — Foundationer, foun-dá'shon-ér, n. 
One who derives support from the fou 

tion or endowment of a college or end 
echool.—Foundationless, foun-d#’shon-les, 
a. Having no foundation.—Foundation- 
stone, n. A stone of a public building, 
laid in public with some ceremony,— 
Founder, foun'dér, n. One who founds; 
one who fixes, originates, or establishes.— 


Foundress, foun'dres, n. A e foun- 
e . 

Found, found, v.£. r. fondre, to melt, to 

cast, from L. fundo, fusum, to pour out 


(hence fuse, £c.)] To form by melting a 
metal and pouring it into 2 mould; to cast. 
—Founder, foun'dér, n. One who founds; 
one who casts metals in various forms.— 
Foundry, Foundery, foun'dri, foun'dér-i, 
n. [Fr./ond«ric.] The art of casti metals; 
the buildings and works occupied forcast- 


1 
Founder, foun'der, v.i. [O.Fr. fondrer, afon- 


4o founder fondu y N ERA 
from L. fundus, bottom. Fouxp, to 

lish.] a fill or be filled and sink; to go 
down: said of a ship; to fail; to miscarry; 
to co lame: said of a horse.—n. Farriery, 
a lameness occasi by inflammation 
within the hoof of a horse; au in 

tory fever or acute rheumatism. 


Foundling, found ‘ling. a me formed 


und, as bantl band, dar- 
from fou APERIT Ee 
rent or any one to take care of it. 

ount, fount, n. (L. fona, Trana: Fost] A 

‘spring of water; a foun of 
dyes, RT" in Juntatne, DI» fontana 

oun" * n. "T H . e 
from L. Pe e A spring or natural 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; ggo; j,job; ù, Fr.tom ng,sing; mH, then; th, thin; W, wig; wh,ulug; zh, asure. 


pm. 


E 





^ 


» a. [A. Sax. feórtha. 


Fourierism 


Foveate, Foveolate, fó'vé-üt, fo'vo-o-làt, a. 
eons or pits; pitted, 
foveo, to warm, to nourish.) Bot. the | 


Fowl. f. Sax. 
Md RD e 
Jugal, Goth. fuma, 


now very common] 
door or domestic 
kill wild fowls. — Fowler, 
Er who pursues wild fowls.—Fowl- 
fowls or birds of any kind. 
Fox, foks, n. 
voss, vos, Prov. E. faws, Goth. fauho, fox. 
Fixen (E. l 
fox.] A carnivorous animal closely allied 
tothedoz, remarkable for his cunning, and 
preying on lambs, 
sm 


v.t. and 
when it sours in fermenting.—Fox-bat 
A name for some of the largest of the bat 
tribe IT. the Australian region.— 
Fox-brush, he tail 


earth,n. A 
dg resorts to hide itself.—Foxed, fokst, p. 


a. 
T WC as pa 

- TA.Sax. 

min British Pant, conspicuous by its tall 
Ht ee 
> Bass rengti and sere and with 
ak a rseverance, and w 


. 
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source of water; the head or source of a 
river; an artificial spout, jet, or shower of 
water; a basin or other structure kept 
constantly sipplied with water for use or 
for ornament; the origin or source of any- 
thing.—Fountain-head,n. Primary source; 

n. — Fountainless, foun‘ tin-les, a. 


Having no fountain or springs. — Foun- 


S n. A writing pen with a reser- 
Pur or furnishing a continuous supply of 


Four, for, a. [A. Sax. feówer=Fris. flower, 


Icel. fjórir, Dan. Jire, G, and D. vier, Goth. 
dwor, L. quatuor, Gr. tettares, Russ. cet- 
vero, W. pedwar, Ir. ceathair, Skr. chatvár.] 
Twice two; three and one.—». The num- 
ber consisting of twice two; the symbol re- 
presenting this number.—On all four, or 
on all fours. All-foura, under ALL.—Four- 
fold, ioríold, a. Four times told; quad- 
ruple. —Four-horse, a. Drawn by four 
horses.— Four-in-hand, n. A vehicle drawn 
by four horses and guided by one driver 
holding all the reins.— Fourpence, Four- 
penny,.for pens, for'pen-i, n. A small sil- 
ver coin worth four pence.—Four-poster,n. 
A large bed having four posts or pillars 
for the curtains, — Fourscore, for'skor, a. 
Four times twenty; eighty: often ellipti- 
cally for fourscore years, —. Twenty taken 
four times; eighty units. — Foursquare, 
förskwär, a. Square.—Fourteen, fortén, 
n. [ A. Sax. feóuzr-tyne.] The number con- 
sisting of ten and four, or the symbol re- 
presentinz it. — a. Four and ten; twice 
seven. — Fourteenth, for'ténth, a. The 
ordinal of fourteen; the fourth after the 
tenth.—n. One of fourteen equal parts in 
which a whole is divided.—Fourth, fórth, 
"The ordinal of four; 
the next after the third.—n. One of four 
equal parta into which a whole is divided; 
mus. an interval composed of two tones 
und a semitone, — Fourthly, forth'li, adv. 
In the fourth place. — Four-wheeled, a. 
Having or running on four wheels.—Four- 
wheeler, n. A coach, cab, &c., with four 
wheels, 
Fourgon, für-goü, n. [Fr] An ammuni- 
tion wagon; 2 baggage cart. ` 
fö'ri-ċr-izm, n. A socialistic 
system or form of communism propounded 
by Charles Fourier, a Frenchman.—Fou- 
erist, Fourierite, fo'ri-ér-ist, fi'ri-ér-it, n. 
An adherent of this system. 


| 





[L. fovea, a pit.] Bot. Marked by little de- | 


la, n. [Dim. formed from L. 


ovilla, fo-vil 





minute powder or semi-fluid matter con- | 


ee interior of the pollen grain, 
tilization. 


and Gr , Icel. and Dan. 
a bird; can hardly be 
connected with fly.) A bird: often un- 
changed in the plural (the fowl of the air); 
a cock or hen; a barn- 
owl.—v.i. To catch or 


fou'lér, n. A 
light gun for shooting 
G. fuchs, 1.G. 


ece, n. 
[A. Sax. Joz; 


vizen) was the A. Sax. for she- 


eese, hens, or other 
nl] animals; a sly, cunning fellow.— 
i. To turn sour: applied to beer 
‚N. 


"n. « of a fox. — Fox- 


hole in the earth to which a 


ed with brownish stains or 
per. — Foxglove, foks'gluv, n. 
glofa, lit. fox's glove.] A com- 


flowers in long one- 


i 
large show 
lis, — Fox- d, n. 


digi 


t,n. The chase or 


> x 


a, 
H 


| 


| 


|| 
f 


| Fragrant, fri'grant, a. 
| E 


Frail, fril, a. [ 
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hunting of a fox with hounds, — Fox- 
hunter, n. One who hunts or pursues 
foxes with hounds.—Fox-hunting, n. The 
pursuit. of the fox. — Foxish, foks'ish, a. 
tesembling a fox in qualities; cunning.— 
Fox-shark, n. A kind of shark, the Sea- 
fox or Thresher.—Fox-sleep, n. A feigned 
sleep.—Foxtail-grass,n. A name of various 
rasses from the close cylindrical panicle 
in which the spikelets of flowers are ar- 
ranged, — Foxy, fok'si, a. Pertaining to 
foxes; wily; suggestive of a fox or of cun- 
ning; sour: said of wine, beer, &c., which 
has soured in fermenting. : 
Foyer, fwa-và, n. [Fr., L.L. focarium, a 
hearth, L. focus.] A crush-room or green- 
room in a theatre. 
Fracas, fra-ka', n. [Fr., from fracasser, to 
crash; It. fracassare, to break.) An uproar; 
a noisy quarrel; a disturbance. 
Fracid, fras'id, a. [L. fracidus, mellow, 
soft.] Rotten from being too ripe; over- 
ripe; bot. of a pasty texture, between fleshy 
and pulpy. > 
Fraction, frak'shon, n. f Fr. fraction, from 
L. fractio, a breaking, from frango, frac- 
tum, to break; akin frail, fragile, frag- 
ment, fracture, infringe, &c.] The act of 
reaking!; a fragment; a portion; a very 
small part; arith. and alg. one or more of 
the equal parts into which a unit or whole 
number is divided or supposed to be di- 


vided (as 2, two fifths, 4 one fourth, 
which are called vulgar fractions; “56, 
"004, decimal fractions).—Fractional, frak’- 
shon-al, a. Pertaining to fractions; con- 
stituting a fraction. — Fractionary, Irak" 
shon-a-ri, a. Fractional; pertaining toa 
fraction or small portion of n thing. 
Fractious, frak’shus, a. [From Prov. E. 
Sratch, to quarrel or chide.) Apt to quarrel; 
cross; snappish; peevish; fretful. — Frac- 
tiously, frak'shus-li, adv, In a fractious 
manner; snappishly.—Fractiousness,frak’- 
shusnes, n. A fractious temper. 
Fracture, frak'tür, n. [L. fractura, from 
(range. srach; to break. Fractiox.] A 
reakage; a breach in a body, especially 
caused by violence; a crack; a rupture; 
surg the breaking of a bone; mineral. the 
characteristic manner in which a mineral 
breaks, and by which its texture is dis- 
plnyed. — v.t. — fractured, fracturing. To 
cause fracture in; to break; to crack. 


| Fragile, fraj'il, a. [L. fragilis, from frango, 


to break. Fraction. Frail is the same 
word.) Brittle; casily broken; easily des- 
troyed; frail.—Pragilely, fraj'il-li, adv. In 
a fragile manner.—Fragileness, Fragility, 
fraj'il-nes, fra-jil'i-ti, v. The condition or 
qualit of being fragile; brittleness; deli- 
cacy of substance. 


the immediate agent in fer- | Fragment, frag'ment, n. [L. fragmentum, 
| k. F 
d, fugol, a fowl, 


from frango, to brea RACTION.] A part 
broken off; a piece separated from any- 
thing by breaking; anything left uncom- 
leted; a part separated from the rest.— 
agmental, frag-men'tal, a. Consisting 
of fragments; fragmentary. — Fragmen- 
tarily, frag’men-ta-ri-li, adv. In a:frag- 
mentary manner; by piecemeal. — Frag- 
mentariness, frag men-ta-ri-nes, n. The 
state or qualit of being fragmentary.— 
Fragmentary, frag’men-ta-ri, a. Composed 
of fragments or broken pieces; broken up; 
not complete or entire; disconnected. 
[L. fragrans, fra- 
pr. of fragro, to emit a scent.] 
weet of smell; affecting the olfactory 
nerves agreeably; having an agreeable per- 
fume; odoriferous.—Fragrantly, fri'grant- 
li, adv. With sweet scent — ance, 
Fragrancy, fri'grans, frü'gran-si, n. The 
quality of being fragrant; sweetness of 
smell; pleasing scent; perfume. 
Fr. fréle, O.Fr. 
fragilis, fragile. FnAGILE.] Easily broken; 
fragile; liable to fail and decay; easily 
destroyed; perishable; not firm or durable; 
not strong against temptation to evil; 
liable to fall from virtue.—Frailly, fral‘li, 
adv. Ina frail manner; weakly. — Frail- 
ness, fril'nes, n. The condition or quality 
of being frail. — Frailty, fral'ti, n. The 
condition or quality of being frail; weak- 
ness of resolution; infirmity; liableness to 
be deceived or seduced; a fault proceeding 
from weakness; a foible. 
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Frail, fril, n. [O.Fr. frael, frayel.] A basket 
made of Fishes A which dried fruit is 
occasionally imported. E 

Fraise, friz, n. |Fr., same word as friese 
on a building).] Fort a defence consist- 
ng of pointed stakes driven into the ram- 
parts in a horizontal or inclined position. 
— Fraised, fräzd, a. Fortified with a 
fraise, : A 

Frambasia, fram-be'si-a, n. [ Fr. framboise, 
a raspberry.] The yaws, a contagious dis- 
ease prevalent in the Antilles and some 

arts of Afrien,characterized by raspberry- 
ike excrescences: whence the name. 

Frame, frm, v.t.—framed, framing, LA? 
Sremman, to form, make, effect, from fram, 
from, strong, forward from, prep.; 0.Sax. 
fremmian, O.Fris. frena, Icel. fremja, to 
accomplish.] T'o construct by fitting and 
uniting together the several ,parts; to 
make, compose, contrive, devise, invent, 
fabricate; to fit, as for a specific end; to 
adjust, sha œ, conform; to surround or 
provide with a frame, as a picture. — n. 
Anythinz composed of parts fitted and 
united; fabric; structure; specifically, 
bodily structure; make or build of a per- 
son; the main timbers of a structure 
fitted and joined togetherfor the purpose of 
supporting and strengthening the whole; 
framework; some kind of case or structure 
for admitting, inclosing, or supporting 
things; particular state, as of the mind; 
temper or dug osition.—Framable, fra mg: 
bl,a. Capable of being framed.—Frame- 
bridge, x. <A bridge constructed of peon 
of timber framed together.—Frame-house, 
n. A house constructed with a wooden 
skeleton.—Framer, frü mér, n. One who 
frames; a maker; a contriver.—Frame-saw, 
n. A thm saw stretched on a frame, with- 
out which it would not have sufficient 
rigidity for working.—Framework, frim’- 
wérk,n. A structure or fabric for support- 
ing anything; a frame; fabric; structure, 
—Framing, fri’ming, n. A framework or 
frame; n system of frames. 

Frampold, iram’pöld, a, [Comp. W. from- 
awl, peevish, testy; ffromt, to grow angr, B 
Unruly; peevish; quarrelsome. ak. 

Franc, frangk, n. [Fr., from the device 
Francorum rex, king of the French, on the 
coin when first struck by ce y John in 
1369.) A French silver coin and money of 
account of the value of a little over 94d. 
English money, and divided into 100 cen- 
times. 

Franchise, fran'chiz, n. [Fr., from frane, 
free. FRANE] A particular privilege or 
right granted by a sovereign or govern. 
ment; the right of voting for a parliamen- 
tary or other representative.—v.t. To en- 
franchise. '[Shak.] 

Franciscan, fran-sis'kan, n. A mendicant 
friar of the order founded by St. Francis 
of Assisi about 1210, and otherwiee called 
Minorites, or from the colour of their habit 
Gray Friars.—a. Belonging to the order of 
St. Francis. : E 

Francolin, frang'ko-lin, n. [Dim. of Pg. 
frango, a hen.) A bird closely allied to the 
partridges, found throughout the warmer 
rts of Europe, as well ns in Asia. 
ranc-tireur, frin-té-rér, n. [Fr., lit. a free- 
shooter.] One of a body of irregular sharp- 
shooters organized in France m the waro 
1870, and employed in guerrilla warfare. 

Frangible, fran'ji-bl, a. [From L. fran 
to break. Fraction.) Capable of being 
broken; brittle, — Frangent, pan ne a. 
Causing fractures.—Frangibility, Frangi- 
bleness, fran-ji-bil'i-ti, fran‘ji-bl-nes,n. The 
state or quality of being frangible. 

Frangipanni, frun-ji-pan'ni, n. A perfume 
prepared from, or imitating the odour of, 
the flower of a West Indian tree. 

Frank, frangk, a. [Fr. france, free, origin- 
ally free like the Franka, the word being 
from thenameof thisold Germanic tribeor 
nation.] Free in uttering real sentiments; 
not reserved ; open; candid; ingenuous; 
using no disguise; generous or liberalf.—n. 
The signature of a memberof parliament or 
other specially privileged person former 
securing transmission of a letter free of 
postage.— v.t. To send by means of a D 
to trinsmit free of expense. — Frankly, 
frangk’li,adv. Ina frank manner; openly; 
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candidly.—Frankness, frangk’nes,n. The 
state or quality of being frank. — Frank- 
hearted, a. Having a frank, open dispo- 
sition. — Frank-heartedness, ». — Frank- 
pledge, ». [A pledge given by free men.) 
An institution in early England by which 
the members of a tithing, composed of ten 
houscholds, were made responsible foreach 
other, so that if one committed an offence 
the others were bound to make reparation. 

Frank, franck, n. One of the ancient Ger- 
man race of the Franks; a native of Fran- 
conia; aname given by the Oricntals tothe 
iuhabitantsof western Europe.—Frankich, 
frang’kish, a. Relating or pertaining to 
the Franks 

Frankfort -black, frangk*fort, n. A fine 
black pigment used in copperplate print- 


ing. 

Frankincense, frangk'in-sens, n.. [That is, 
pure, unadulterated incense) A gum 
resin obtained from a tree somowhat re- 
sembling the sumach, inhabiting the 
mountains of India, which, when burned, 
exhales a strong aromatic odour. 

Franklin, frangk lin, n. je Fr. frankeleyn, 
Srancheleun, from L. L. franchianus, from 
francus, free, Frann,a.] A frecholder; a 
r'eoman; one whose estate was freo of any 
eudal superior. ; 

Frantic, fran'tik, a. [Fr. frendtique, from 
Iu. phreneticus, from Gr. phrenitis, mental 
disorder, frenzy, from phrén, the mind. 
FaENzY.] Mad; raving; furious; out- 
rageous; distracted (a frantic person); 
characterized by violence, fury, and dis- 
order (a. frantic outburst), — Frantically, 
Franticly, fran’ti-kal-li, fran'tik-li, adv. 
In a frantic or furious manner.—Frantic- 
ness, fran'tik-nes, n. 

Frap, frap, v.t.—frapped, frapping. [Fr. 
frapper, to strike, to frap, of Scandinavian 
origin.) Naut. to make fast or tight, as by 
passing ropes round a sail or à weakened 
vessel, or by bindinz tackle with yarn. 

Fraternal, fra-tér/nal, a. (Er fraternel ; Li. 
fraternus, from frater, brother; a word 
cog. with E. brother.] Brotherly; pertain- 
ing to brothers; becoming or proceeding 
from brothers.—Fraternally, fra tér‘nal- 
li, adv. In n fraternal manner, — Frater- 
nity, fra-tér'ni-ti, n. (Fr, fraternité; L. 
fraternitas.] The state or relationship of 
a brother; a body of men associated for 
their common interest, business, or plea- 
sure; a brotherhood; a society; a class or 
profession of men.—Fraternization, frat’- 
ér-ni-zü"shon, n. The act of fraternizing. 
—Fraternizo, Fraternise, frat'ér-niz, v.i. 
To associate or hold fellowship; to hold 
sympathetic intercourse; to have_conge- 
nial sympathies and intercourse. —Frater- 
nizer, frat'ér.ni-zér, n.. One who frater- 
nizes —Fratricide, frat'ri-sid,n. [L. frat- 
ricidium, the crime, fratricida, the crimi- 
nal—/rater, and cado, to kill.] The crime 
of murdering a brother; one who murders 
or kills n brother. — Fratricidal, frat-ri- 
Baal: a. Pertaining to or involving frat- 
ricide. 


Free from fraud. —Fraudlessly, frad'le 
adv. Ina fraudleas Minis peel, 


being fraudléss, — Frandulence, Fraudu- 


fraudulentia.] The quality of being f 
dulent. — Fra ; a. [Li 
fraudulentua. dient 


Trains, contracts, &c.; gi 
— fonnded on cbe rette: E 


raud. udulently, frq/dQ-lent-li, adv. 


Inafraudulent manner.--Fraudulentness, | 
fra^dü-lent-nes, n. d 

Fraught, frat,a. [A participial form from 
old verb fraught, to load, a form of freight. 
Freicut.) Freighted!; fio. filled, stored, 
charged, abounding pregnant (a scheme 
fraught with mischief). — Fraughtage,t 
fry tij, n. Say ng: cargo. [Ska 

Fray, frà, n: [Abbrev. of afray.] An 
aflray; a broil, quarrel, or violent riot.— 
v.t, To fright; to terrify. 

Fray, fri,v.t. [Fr. frayer, from L. fricare, 
to rub (whence also friction).] To rub; to 
rub away the surface of; to fret, as cloth 
by wearing or the skin by friction, —n. A 
frayed or rubbed place 

Freak, frek, n. LA. Sax. free, greedy, bold 
Icel. frekr, greedy, exorbitant; Dan. fræk, 
bold, G. frech, saucy.] A sudden cause- 
less change or turn of the mind; a whim 
or fancy; a capricious prank.—Freakish, 
frck'ish, a. Addicted to freaks; whimsi- 
cal; capricious; fanciful; grotesue — 
Freakishiy, frek'ish-li, adv. In a freak- 
ish manner. — Freakishness, frek'ish-nes, 
n. Capriciousness; whimsicalness, 

Freak, frck, v.t. [Connected with freckle, 
fleck.| Yo variegate; to checker. 

Freckle, frek'l, n. (O.E. freckens, frekens, 
freckles (akin to freak, to variegate); Icel. 

freknur, Dan. fregner, freckles; comp. G. 
Jleck, a spot.) A spot of a yellowish colour 
in the skin, particularly on the face, neck, 
and hands; any small spot or discoloration, 
—v.f. and i. To mark or become marked 
with freckles.—Freckled, frek’ Id, pn. and 
a. Marked with freckles.—Freckledness, 
frek'Id-nes, n. Thestate of being freckled. 
— Freckly, irck’li, a. Covered with 
freckles, 

Free, fra, a. [A. Sax. fri, freö=Icel. fri, 
Dan. and Sw. fri, D. vrij, G. fret, Goth. 
Sreia, free; allied to friend, Goth. frijon, 
to love; Skr. pri, to love; perhaps also to 
L. privus, one’s own, privatus, private.) 
Not being under necessity or restraint, 
physical or moral; exempt from subjection 
to the will of others; being at liberty; not 
in confinement; not under an arbitrary or 
dezpotic government; instituted by a free 
people; capable of being used, enjoyed, or 
taken advantage of without charge; un- 
restricted; open; not obstructed; going be- 
yond due limits in speaking or acting; 
open; candid; frank; without care; un- 
concerned; liberal; not parsimonious; pro- 
fuse; gratuitous; given with readiness or 
good-will; clear; exempt; having cot rid; 
not encumbered, affected, or oppressed : 
with from, and sometimes of; invested 
with or enjoying certain immunities; hav- 
ing certain privileges: with of (a man free 
of the city of London); bot. applied to 
parts which are not united together; chem. 
not chemically combined with any other 
body. — Free agency, the state of acting 
freely or without necessity or constraint 
of the will.—Free Church of Scotland,that 
ecclesiastical body which seceded from 
the Established Church at the Disruption 
in 1843.—F'rce labour, labour performed by 
free persons in contradistinction to that 
of slaves.—Free love, the right to consort 
with those we have conceived a passion 
for, regardless of the shackles of matri- 
mony.—To make free with, to intermeddle 
with; to use liberties with; to help one's 
self to.—Free and easy, unconstrained; re- 
gardlesa of conventionalities.—v.t.—freed, 
frecing. To remove from a thing any en- 
cumbrance or obstruction; to disentangle; 
to disengage; to rid; to strip; to clear; to 
set at liberty; to rescue or release from 
slavery, rekt or confinement; to 
manumit; to loose; to exempt, as from 
some oppressive condition or duty; toclear 
from stain; to absolve from some charge. 
EI M n. A sort of club held in 
public-houses, in which the members meet 
to drink, smoke, Hox &c.—Free-board, n. 
Naut. the part of as ip's side between the 
runwale and the lino of flotation. — Free- 
booter, Ir@bö-ter, n. [D. vrijbviter, G. 
freibeuter. Booryr.] One who wanders 
about for booty or plunder; a robber; a 
illager; a plunderer. — Frecbooting, Íru. 

ba-ting, a. Living or acting as a 

booter; pertaining to or like frecbooters,— 


. one unattached to a 


n. Robbery; plunder; pillage.—Freebooty, 
fru'bó-ti, M Pillage or plunder by free- 
hooters. — Freeborn, frö’born, a. Born 
free; not in vassalage; inheriting liberty. 
—Freedman, fred'man, n. A man who 
has been a slave and is manumitted.— 
Freedom, fr&dum, n. The state of being 
free; exemption from slavery, servitude, . 
confinement, or constraint; liberty; inde- 
pendence; frankness, openness; outspoken- 
ness; unrestrictedness; permission; liber- 
ality; particular privileges (the freedom 
of a city); ease or facility of doing any- 
thing; license; improper familiarity (in 
this sense with a plural). — Free-grace, n. 
Voluntary and unmerited favour, — Free- 
hand, fréhand, a. Applied to dra 
in which the hand is not assisted by any 
guiding or measuring instruments.—Free- 
anded, a. Open-handed; liberal,_—Free- 
hearted, a Open; frank; unreserved; 
liberal; charitable; gencrous.—Free-heart- 
edly, adv. In a frec-hearted manner.— 
Free-heartedness, n. — Freehold, fré'hold 
n. Law,an estate in real property, held 
cither in fee simple or fee tail or for life; 
an estate for which the owner owes no 
duty orservice except tothe crown;theten- 
ure by which such an estate is held.—Free- 
holder, fr@höl-der, n. Law, the possessor 
of a frechold.—Free-lance, x. One of the 
mercenary soldiers of the middle ages; 
party; one who 
fights for his own hand. — Freeliver, fre" 
liv-ér,n. One who eats and drinks abun- 
dantly; one who gives free indulgence to 
his appetites. — Freely, ir@li, adv. Ina 
free manner. — Freeman, fr@ınan, n. A 
man who is free; one not a slave or vassal; 
one who enjoys or is entitled to a fran- 
chise or peculiar privilege. — Fre 
fro'miir-tin, n. A cow-calf twin born with 
a bull-calf: generally barren.—Freemason, 
frémà-sn, n. A person belonging to a so- 
ciety or organization the members of 
which call themselves free and accepted 
masons. — Freemasonry, frémá-sn-ri, n. 
The mysteries in which freemasons are 
initiated.—Freeness, fröncs,n. The state 
or quality of being frec.—Free-pass,n. A 
permission to pass free, as by railway, &c. 
—Free-port,n. A port where ships may 
be unloaded and goods deposited without 
payment of customs, — er, fré'ér, m. 
One who frees.—Free-school, n. A school 
in which pupils are taught without pay- 
ing for tuition.— ——— frv'spo-kn, 
a. Accustomed to spenk without reserve. 
—Frecspokenness, frö-spö’kn-ner, n. The 
q of being freespoken.—Free 
'stón, n. Any species of stone composed 
of sand or grit, so called because it is 
easily cut or wrought.—Freethinker, fri- 
thingk-ér, n. One who is free from the 
common modes of thinking in religious 
matters; a deist; an unbeliever; a sceptic.— 
Freethinking, fré’thingk-ing, n.—a. Hold- 
ing the principles of a freethinker.—Free- 
thought, fre’that,a. The beliefs —— of 
thinking of freethinkers.—Free-trade, n. 
Trade or commerce free from restrictions, 
and in particular from customs duties 
levied on foreign commodities. — 
trader, n. An advocate of frec-trade.— 
Free-will, n. The power of directing our 
own actions without constraint by neces- 
sity or fate; voluntariness; spontancous- 
ness,—a. Voluntary; spontancous, 
Freeze, fritz, v.i. — froze (pret.), frozen or 
Sroze (pp.). freezing mor). (A.Sax. frysan, 
Jreósan=D.vriezen, — Dan. fryse, 
G. frieren; same root as L. pruina, hoar- 
frost. Akin frore, frost] To be con- 
ealed by cold; to changed from a 
fiquid to a solid state by the abstraction 
of heat; to be hardened into ice; to be of 
that degree of cold at which water con- 
enls: used impersonally (i£ freezes hard); 
become chilled in th cold.—v.t. 
To congeal orcause to freeze; to harden into 
ice;to chill;to give the sensation of cold and 
e net of f ng; frost. 
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Centigrade thermometer the freezing- | with mortar not yet dry.—v.t. To paint in 


point of water is 6° or zero; by Fabrenheit's 
thermometer 32° above zero. — Freczing- 
mixture, n.» A mixture such as produces 
adegree of cold sufficient to freeze liquids, 
—Frozen, frü'zn, p. and a. Congealed by 
cold; frosty; subject to severe frost; void 
of sympathy; wanting in feeling or inter- 
est; unsympathetic. — Frozenness, frö’zn- 
nes,n. A state of being frozen. 
Freight, frit, n. [Formerly fraht=D. tragt, 
Dan. fragt, Sw. frakt, G. fracht, a freight or 
. Fnavcur.] ‚The cargo of a ship; 
lading; that which is carried by water; the 
price paid for the use of a ship or part of 
a ship to transport goods; the sum charged 
or paid for the transportation of goods.— 
v.t. To load (a ship) with goods; to hire 
for the transportation of goods, —Freight- 
age, fra’thj, n. The act or process of 
freighting; money paid for freicht; freight 
or lading (Afil.),—Freighter, fra'tér, n. One 
who freights.—Freightless,frat‘les,a. Des- 
titute of freicht. 
mescence, fre-mes'ens, m. [From L. 
fremo, to roar.) Tumultuous noiso.—Fre- 
mescent, fre-mes'ent,a. Noisy und tumul- 
tuous; raging. : a 
ch, frensh, a. [O.Fr. franchois, francois, 
Mod.Fr. francais, from France, which re- 
ceived its name from the Franks.) Per- 
taining to France or its inhabitants; — n. 
The language spoken by the people of 
France; collectively the French people.— 
French- , 9. species of bean; the 
kidney-bean.—French-chalk,n. A variety 
of tale resembling chalk, of a pearly white 
or grayish colour. — French-horn, n. A 
musical instrument of brass having several 
curves, and gradually widening from the 
month proce to the other end.—Frenchify, 
frensh'i-fi, pt. To make French; to infect 
with French tastes or manners.—French- 
man, frensh'man, n. A man of the 
French nation; a native or naturalized 
inhabitant of France. — French-polish, n. 
* Gumlac dissolved in spirits of wine, used 
for coating wood with a fine glossy surface, 
—French-white, n. Finely pulverized talc. 
Frenetic, Frenetical, ire.net’ik, fre-net’- 
i-kal, a. [Same word as frantic. Frexzrv.] 
Frenzicd; frantic.—Frenetically, fre-net'i- 
kal-li,adv. In a frenetic or frenzied man- 


ner. 

Frenzy, fren’zi,n. [O.Fr. frenaisic, Mod. Fr. 
phré ; from Gr. aevi phrenitis, 
mental derangement, from phren, the 
mind. Frantic.) Distraction; delirium; 
madness; any violent agitation of the mind 
approaching to distraction or temporary 
derangement of the mental faculties.—v.t. 
—yrenzied, frenzying. To drive to mad- 
ness; to render frenzied.—Frenzical, fren'- 
zi-kal,a. Pertaking of frenzy.—Frenzied, 
fren'zid, p. and a. Affected with frenzy or 
madn maddened; frantic.—Frenziedly, 
fren'zid-li, adv. Madly; distractedly. 

Frequent, frkwent,a. [Fr. fréquent, from 

R ns, Srequentis, common, usual, 

f , crowded; same root as farcio, to cram 

penance Jarce).] Often seen or done; often 

ppening at short intervals; often re- 
poc or occurring; doing a thing often; 
nclined to indulge in any — —v.t. 
tíre-kwent). [L.frequento; Fr. fréquenter.) 

To visit often; to resort to often or_habi- 

. tual quence,? frikwens, n. [L.fre- 

quentia.) A crowd; a throng; a concourse; 

an assembly.—Freguency, fré’kwen-si, n. 

The state of being frequent; a frequent re- 

turn or occurrence; the condition of being 

often ted at short intervals, — Fre-. 
quentation, frc-kWen-tü'shon, n. The act 
orcustom of frequenting.—Frequentative, 
fré-kwen'ta-tiv, a. Gram. serving to ex- 
_ press the frequent repetition of an action: 
arpoa to certain verbs.—n. A verb which 
enotes the frequent occurrence or repeti- 
tion of an action.—Frequenter, frö-kwen’- 
ter,n. One who frequents.—Frequently, 
frékwent-li, adv. Often; many times, at 
short intervals ; repeated +; commonly.— 
Frequentness, fre’kwent-nes. n. 





Fret, fret, v.t.—fretted, Jretting. 


Fret, fret, n 
Srettes, a grating; from L. ferrum, iron 


Friary, 


A tril 
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— — — 


fresco, ns walls, 


| Fresh, fresh, a. LA, Sax. ferse, whence fresh 


by a common metathesis- D. rersch, 1cel. 
f rskr, friskr, Dan. fs f risk, G. frisch; 
rence It, Sp, and Pg. fresco, Fr. frais, 
fraiche, iresh. Frisk is a form of the same 
word] Full of health and strength; vig- 
orous; strong; brisk; lively; bright; not 
faded: undecayed; unimpaired by time: 
in good condition; not stale; not exhausted 
with labour or exertion; renewed in 
streneth;reinvigorated;refreshinz; health- 
giving: applied to pure cool water, and also 
to a rather strong wind; vivid; clearly re- 
membered; new; recently grown, made, or 
obtained; not salt or salted.—n. A freshet; 
a spring of fresh water; a flood; an over- 
flowing; an inundation.—Freshen, fresh'n, 
v.t. To make fresh; to give a fresh ap- 
pearance or character to; to make to feel 
fresh; to refresh; to revive. —v.i. To grow 
fresh; to grow strong (the wind freshens), 
—Freshet, fresh'et, n. A small stream of 
fresh water; a flood or overilowing of a 
river, by means of heavy rains or melted 
snow.—Freshly, fresh'li, adv. In a fresh | 
manner, — Freshman, fresh'man, m. A 
novice; a student of the first year in a 
university.—Freshness, fresh'nes, 1. The 
condition orquality of being fresh.—Fresh- 
water, a. Pertaining to, produced by, or 
living in water that is fresh or not salt 
[A. Sax. 
Sretan, to cat, to gnaw, devour; D. vreten, 
G. fressen, 0.H.G. ‚reszan, Goth. fraitan 
to eat, all from pretix—E. for, intens., anc 
verb to cat.] To gnaw; to eat into; to rub 
or wear away; to fray; to chafe; to gall; to 
wear away so as to diminish; to impair; to 
agitate; to disturb (to fret the surface of 
the sea); Jig. to chafe the mind of; to irri- 
tate; to tease; to make angry.—v.t. To be- 
come frayed or chafed; to be chafed or ir- | 
ritated; to become vexed or angry; toutter | 
peevish expressions; to boil or work as | 
angry feelings; to rankle.—n. A state of | 
chafing or irritation; vexation; anger.— 
Fretful, fret'ful, a. Disposed to fret; ill- | 
humoured; peevish; in astateof vexation. 
—Fretfully, fret'ful-li, ade In a fretiul | 
manner; peevishly,—Fretfulness, fret'ful- 
nes, z, l'ecvishness; ill-humour.—Fretter, 
fretér, n. One who frota, 
[O.Fr. freter, to interlace, 





Comp. also A. Sax. freti, ornanrents.] 
A kind of ornament formed of bands or 
fillets variously combined, but most fre- 
quently arranged in rectangular forms; a 
piece of perforated ornamental work; one 
of the small cross-bars or ridges on the 
finger-boards of some stringed instru- 
ments. to regulate the pitch of the notes. 
—v.t. To ornament or furnish with frets; 
to variegate; to diversify.—Fretted, iret’ 

a. Adorned with frets or fretwork; 
exhibiting sunk or raised ornamentation 
in rectangular or other forms.—Fretter, 
fret'tr, n. One who or that which frets. — 
Fretty, freti, a. Adorned with fretwork. 
—Fretwork, fret'wérk, ». Ornamental 
work consisting of a series orcombination 
of frets; designs cut through a thin plate 
of wood,—Fret-saw, n. A small saw for 
cutting fretwork. 


Friable, fri'a-bl, a. [L. friabilia, from frio, 


(ristum, to crumble down.) Easily crum- 
led or pulverized; easily reduced to pow- 
dl pr Friableness, fri-a-hil'i-ti, 
1ri'a-bl-nes, n. he quality of being friable. 


Friar, fri'ér, n. [Formerly frere, Fr. frere, 


O.Fr. freire, a brother, from L. frater, 
ratris, a brother. Buornen.] A person 
elonging to one of the Roman Cutholic 
mendicant religious ordera or brother- 
hoods—Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmel- 
ites, Augustines, &c.; a monk.—Friarly, 
fri'ér-li, a. Like or pertaining to friars. 
fri‘ér-i, n. A convent of friars; 
a monast 


astery. 
Fribble, frill, a. [Perhaps corrupted from 


Fr. frivole, frivolous.] Frivolous; trifling; 


silly.—A. A frivolous,trifling,contemptible 
fellow.—v.i.—frilbbled, fri 


sr rr d MA NS trivia a: 
e e; to trific.— er, ylér, n. 
er; a coxcomb.—Fribbling, frib'ling, 
a. Frivolous; trifling. 


FRIEZE 





Fricandeau, frik-an-dö’,n. [Fr., etymology 


doubtful] A fricassee or other prepara- 
tion of veal, E : 

Fricassee, frik-ns-s?',n.. [Fr. fricasace, from 
Sricasser, to cook in this way: etymol 
doubtful] A dish of food mado by cu 
ting chickens, rabbits, or other small ani- 
mals into pieces, and dressing them wit 
n strong sauce in a frying-pan or à like 
utensil.—v.t —fricassced, f ricassecing. 
dress in fricassee, P. A 

Friction, frik'shon,n. [L. frictio, friction, 
from frico, frictum, to rub, to rub down. 
The act of rubbing the surface of one 
acainst that of another; attrition; me 
the effect of rubbing, or the resistance 
which a moving body meets with from 
the surface on which it moves.—Frication,t 
fri-ka‘shon, n. [L. fricatio.] The act of: 
rubbing; friction,—Fricative, frik'a-tiv, a. 
A terin applied to certain letters produced 
by the friction of the breath issuing 
throuch a narrow opening of t *e organs, 
as f, v, 8, z, &c.—Frictional, frik’shon-al, 
a. Relating to friction; moved by fric- 
tion; produced by friction.—Frictionless, 
frik'shon-les, a. Having no friction.— 
Friction-clutch, n. A species of loose 
coupling much used for connecting pieces 
in machines which require to be frequent- 
ly engaged and disengaged, — Friction- 
powder, n. A composition of chlorate of 
potash and antimony, which readily 
nites by friction —Friction-rollers, n. pl. 
Small rollers or cylinders placed under 
heavy bodies when they are required to be 
moved a short distance on the surface of 
the ground —Friction-tube, n. A £ 
tube used in firing cannon, heat being 
generated in it by friction. — Friction- 
wheel. Mach. one of two simple wheels 
or cylinders intended to assist in dimin- 
ishing the friction of a horizontal axis. 

Friday, frida, n. LA. Sax. Frige-dag, G. 
Freytag. the day sacred to Frigga, or 
Freya, the Teutonic goddess.) The sixth 
day of the week.— Good. Friday, the Fri- 
day immediately preceding Easter, kept 
sacred as the day of Christ's crucifixion. 

Friend, frend, a. [A. Sax. freónd, virtually 
a pres. part. of freón, to love; like Goth. 
frijonds, from frijon, to love; D. vriend 
Icel. frændi, G, freund, a friend. Fiend 
is similarly formed, Fnrr.] One who is 
attached to another by affection; one who 
has esteem and regard for another an 
loves his society; one not hostile; one of 
the same nation, party, or kin; one who 
looks with favour upon a cause, institu- 
tion, or the like; also a term of salutation 
or familiaraddress.--Society of Friends the 
name assumed by the society of dissenters 
commonly called Quakera.— 7o be friends 
with, to feel ns a friend towards; to be 
friendly towards: may be used when a 
single person is thefriend of another.—v.t 
To befriend; tosupport oraid.—Friendless, 
frend'les, a. Destituteof friends,—Friend- 
lessness, frend’les-nes, n. The state of 
being friendless. — Friendlike, frend'lik, 
a. like a friend; like what marks a 
friend.—Friendlily, frend'li-li, adv. Ina 
friendly manner.—Friendliness, frend'li- 
nes, ». The condition or quality of being 
friendly; a ——— favour or 
friend; good-will; exercise of benevolence 
or kindness.—Friendly, frend'li, a. Hav- 
ing the temper and disposition of a friend; 
disposed to promote the good of another; 
kind; amicable; befitting friends; not hos- 
tile; favourable; propitious: — Friendly 
societies, associations chiefly among trades- 
men and mechanics, for the purpose of 
forming a fund for the assistance of mem- 
bers in sickness, or of their relatives or 
others in case of death, .. Syn. under 
AMicAnLE, — adv,t In the manner 
friends; amicably. Shak.] — Friendship, 
frend'ship, n. "The feeling that subsie 
between friends or binds them to one an- 
other; attachment to a person; mu 
nttachment; kind regard; intimacy; 


ness. 
Frier, fri'ér, n. Under Fry. 

Fricse, fröz,n. The language of Friesland; 
lan? acre DUE —— Sp 
ze, Tez, n. D n . Sregio 
friso, probably Dar, ifriz, a ledge on 


Fite, für, fat, fall; mt, met, hér; pine, pin; nōte, not, mye; .tübo, tub, bull oil, pound; tü, Sc. abunc—the Fr. t 


nie 
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a wall.) Arch. that part of the entabla- | Frisk, frisk, v.i. [O.Fr. frisque, brisk, livel through a loop on the breast; the loop of 
ture of a column which is between the | from the Germanic teen E corre E the scabbard of a bayonet or sword.—p.f. 
architrave and cornice, usually enriched | ding to E. fresh. Fmrsm.] To leap, skip, | —frogged, frogging. ornament or fasten 
with figures or other ornaments, e dance, or gambol, as in gaiety or frolic; to th a froz. e 
Frieze, irez, n. [Fr. frise, probably from | frolic.—n. A frolic; a fitof wanton gaicty. | Frolic, frolik, a. [From D. vrolijk, from 
Friesland, once the principal seat of its | —Frisker, fris'kér, n. One who frisks— | vro=0.Fri d Dan. fro, glad, and lijk=. 
manufacture.) A coarse woollen cloth | Frisket, fris'ket, n. [Fr. frisquette, from | E. like; so G. fróhlich, from froh, joyful, 
having a shaggy nap on one side.—v.f.— | the —— of its motion.) Print. a light | and lich, like.] Gay; merry; full of mirth; 
Sriezed, friezing. To form a Baker nap | frame hinged to the tympan for keeping cing, playing, or frisking about.— 
on; to frizzle; to curl.—Friezed, frézd, a. | the sheet in proper position while being | n. A wild or merry prank; a flight of ler- 
Napped; shaggy with nap or frieze. printed, — Friskful, frisk'ful, a. Frisky; | ity or gaicty and mirth; a scene of gaict 
Frigate, frig at, n. (Fr. frégate, It. frega- | trolicsome.—Friskily, friskili,adv. Ina and mirth; a merry-making.— v.i.—fro 
ta; Sp. and Pg. fragata; origin doubtful.] | frisky mauner.—Friskiness, fris'ki-nes, n. ticked (froVikt) frolicking. To play merry 
Among ships of war of the older class, a | The state or quality of pens frisky.— | pranks; to play tricks of levity, mirth, 
vessel of a size larger than a sloop or brig, | Frisky, fris’ki, a. ` Fond of 1risking or | and gaiety. — Froliczome, Fro , 





d - frol’- 
and less than a ship of the line; a ship of | capering; lively; frolicsome. ik-sum, froläk-ful, a. Full of gaiely and 
war with a high —— and great fighting | Frit, frit, m. [Fr. fritte, from frit, fried, | mirth; given to Trolics; sportive.— lic- 

. wer.—Frigate-bird, n. A tropical ren- pp. of frire,from L. frigo, frictum,toroast, | somely, frol’ik-sum-li, adv. In a frolic- 

rd allied to the cormorants, remarkable "ny.] The matter of which glass is made | some manner. — licsomeness, frol'ik- 


for its powers of flight. 
Fright, frit, n. [A. Sax. fyrhtu, fyrhto, | furnace. 
fear; Dan. frygt, G. furcht, D. vrucht, fear, | Frith, frith, n. Same as Firth. 
Fear is probably akin in origin.) Sudden Fritillary, frit'il-ia-ri, n. Us, fritillus, a | Icel. fram, forward, frd, from; Dan. frem, 
and violent fear; a sudden fit^of fear or | dice-box: from chequered markings.] The | fra, from; cog. with L. peren in perendie, 
` dread; terror; a person of a shocking, dis- | po mlar name of a genus of herbaccous | the day after to-morrow, Gr. 


after it has been calcined or baked in a | sum-nes, n. 
From, from, prep. [A. Sax. from, fram, 
O. Sax. O.H.G. and Goth. fram, from; 


ngreeable, or ridiculous appearance in »ulbous plants, natives of north temperate 
d regions; also of several British buttertlics, 
affright; to scare. — Prighten, fri'tn, v.t. | Fritter, frit’ér, n. [Fr. friture, lit. a fry- 
To strike with fright; to terrify; to scare; | ing, from L. frigo, frictum, to fry. Fnv.] 
to alarm suddenly. — Frightenable,t fri- | A small piece of anything cut to be fried; 
tn-a-bl, a. That may be frightened. — | alsoafragment or shred.—v.£. To cut into 
Frightful, fritful, a. Causing fright; ter- | small pieces to be fried; to break into 
S rible; dreadful; awful; horrid; territic,— | small pieces or fragments. — To fritter 
Frightfully, frit'ful-li, adv. In a fricht-| away, to waste or expend by little and 
ful manner; dreadfully; horribly; terribly; | little; to spend frivolously or im triiles, 
shockingly.—Frightfulness, frit'ful-nes, n. | Frivolous, friv'o-lus, a. IL. frivolus, frivo- 
The quality of being frightful.—Eright- lous, silly, trifling; same root as frico, to 
loss, frit'les, a. Free from fright. rub (whence friction).] Of little weight, 
. Frigid, frijid,a. [L. frigidus, from frigeo, | worth, or importance; not worth notice; 
to be cold, akin to rigeo, to be numb or | trifling; trivial; given to trifling; charac- 
still; Gr. rigos, cold. Frill is of same terized by unbecoming levity; silly; weak. 
origin. Cold; wanting heat or warmth; | —Frivolity, Frivolism,t fri-vol'i-ti, friv'ol- 
of avery low temperature; cold in feel- | izm,n. The condition orquality of being 
ing or manner; wanting warmth of afec- | frivolous or trifling; insignificance; also, 
tion; wanting zeal, fire, energy, spirit, or | the act or habit of trifling; unbecoming 
animation; stiff; haughty; forbidding; | levity of mind or disposition.—Frivolous- 
| lifeless.—F rigid zones, in geog. the two | ly, frivo-lus-li, adv. In a frivolous man- 
r zones comprehended between the poles | ner.—Frivolousness, friv’o-lus-nes, n. The 
and the polar circles, which are about | quality of being frivolous. : 
24° ?3' from the poles —Frigidity, fri-jid'i- | Frizz, Friz, friz, v.t.—frizzed, frizzing. [Fr. 
tion. The state or quality of being frigid: | friser, O.Fr. frizer, to curl, frise, frieze 
coldness; want of warmth; colüncss of | cloth. Frieze.) To curl; to crisp; to form 
fecling or manner; want of animation, | into small curls or into little burs, as the 
ardour, or vivacity. — Frigidly, frijid-li, | nap of cloth —2n. That which is frizzed or 
adv. In a frigid manner. — Frigidness, | curled. — Frizzle, friz'l, v.t.—frizzled, friz- 


peran, Skr. 
ram, beyond. Allied to far, forth, ke, 
Dut of the neighbourhood of; leavi 1 
hind; by reason of ; out of; by aid of; de- 
noting source, beginning, distance, ab- 
sence, privation, or departure, sometimes 
literally and sometimes fizuratively: the 
nntithesis and correlative of from is to. 
Frond, frond, n. [L. frons, frondia, a leaf. 

Bot. a term used to designate the leaves o 
ferns and other cryptogamous plants, — 
Frondent,t fron'dent, a. Covered with 
leaves. —Frondezce, fron-des', v.i —— 
desco.) To unfold leaves or become SH 
—Frondescence, fron-des'ens, n. Bot. t 
precise time in which cach species of 
plants unfolds its leaves; the act of burst- 
ing into leaf, —Frondiferous, fron-dif'ér-us, 
a. Producing fronds.—Frondlet, frond'let, 
n. Alittle frond.—Frondose, fron’dös, a. 
Bot. covered with leaves; bearing a great 
number of leaves,—Frondous, fron'dus, a. 


person or dress, — pf To frighten; to 











rt. 

Front, frunt, n. [Fr. front, L.frons, fron- 
tia, the forehead (allied to E. h 
seen also in afront, confront, £c.] The 
forehead, or part of the face above the 

cyes; the whole face; boldness of disposi- 

t!on; —— the part or side of inr. 
thing which seems to look out or to 


dos friyid-nes, n. ‘The state of being frigid.— | zling. [Dim. from frizz.] To curl or crisp, | directed forward; the face or fore part; 
'Frigoriäc, Mr ep frig-o-rif ik, trig-o- | as hair; to frizz —n. A curl; a lock of hair | the foremost rank; the van; position di- 

rifi-kal, a. (la. frigorificus — frigus, fri- | crisped. — Frizzler, frizler, n. One who | rectly before the face of a person or the 

j goris, cold, and facio, to make.] Causing | frizzles. — Frizzly, Frizzy, Írizli, frizi, a. | foremost part of anything; a set of false 


cold, Curly. 
Frill, fril, n. [Originally the ruffling of a | Fro, fro, adv. LA Sax. or Icel. frå, from; 
hawk's feathers when shivering with | short form of from.] From; away; back or 
cold; from Fr. friller, to shiver, from L, | backward; as in the phrase fo and fro. 
frigidulus, dim. from frigidus, cold. Fri- | Frock, frok, n, [Fr. froc, a monk's habit; 
Gm.] A crimped or ornamental edging of | LL, frocus, focus, so called because floc- 
fine linen on the bosom of a shirt; a some- | cosa, woolly, from L. floceus, a flock of 
what similar trimming on something else; wool.] Primarily, an ecclesiastical gar- 
a rufile.—v.t. To decorate with a frill.— | ment with large sleeves worn by monks; 
Frilled, frild, pp. or a. Decked with a | a kind of gown which opens behind, worn 
frill or frills, or something similar.—Fril- | by females and children, — Frock-coat, n. 
ing, friling, n. Frills; rufles, `` A coat with full skirts having the same 
Fringe, frin), n. (Fr. frange, fringe, It. | length before and behind; a surtout.— 
frangia, from L. simbria, fringe; akin to | Frocked, frokt, a. Clothed in a frock. 
fibra, n fibre.] An ornament to the bor- | Frog, frog, n. 14; Sax. frocga, froga, frose, 
ders of garments, furniture, Ee, consist- | frox; D. vorach, G. frosch, Dan. fró, Icel. 
ing of threads attached at one end, the roskr.) The name of various amphibians, 
otherhangingloose; something resembling | having four legs with fourtoeson the fore 
* a fringe; an edging; margin; extremity; fect and five on the hind, more or less 
1 


hair or curls for a lady.—To come to the 
front, to take a high rank in one's profes- 
sion, in society, kc.—a. Relating to the 
front or face; BADE a position in the 
front.—v.t. To oppose face tof. ; tostand 
in front of or over against; to face; toa 
pear in the presence of; to confront; 
supply with a front; to adorn in front.— 
v.i. lo have the face or front in so 
direction, — Frontage, frun’täj, n. The 
front part of any structure or object; ex- 
tent of front.—Frontal, fron'tal,n. Some- 
thing worn on the forehead; 2 frontlet; 
an ornamental band for the hair; a 

a little pediment over a door or win 

—a. Belonging to the forchend. — 

door. n. The door in the front wall of a 
buildinz, generally the principal entrance. 
—Frontier, fron'tér, n. [Fr. frontiere, a 


Y 
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= Optics, one of the coloured bands of lig webbed. a naked body, no ribs, and no | frontier, a border.) That part of a country 
— in the phenomena of diffraction.—v.t. To | tail, and with great powers of leaping; a | which fronts or faces another country; the 
ndorn or border with or as with a fringe.— | sort of tender horn that grows in themid- | confines or extreme part of a country bor- 
Fringed, frinjd, pp. and a. Bordered or | die of the sole of a horse's foot. — Frog- | dering on another country; the marches; 
ornamented with a fringe or fringes.— | eater,n. One who cats frogs: n term of | the border.—Frontispiece, fron'tis-pes, n. 

e Fringe-tree, n A small American tree | contempt fora Frenchman, — Froggery,t [L.L. frontispicium, from L. frons, and 
having snow-white flowers, which hang frower-t, n. A place abounding in frogs.— | specio, to view.] An ornamental figure or 

down like a fringe — Fringy, frin'ji, a. | Frog-fish,n. A fish with a wide and flat- | engraving fronting the first page of 2 

Adorned with fringes. tened head, larger than the body, agaping | book or at the beginning. — ess, 


aceous, frin-jil-Ia’shus,a. [L.frin- | mouth with many teeth, and spacious 
la, a finch.] Pertaining to the finches. | gill-covers —Frog-fly, Frog-hopper, ». A 
ppery, frip’er-i, n. [Fr. friperie, old | small leaping insect, the larvæ of which 
clothes, from friper, to rumple, to spoil; | are found on plants inclosed in a frothy, 
from O.Fr. frépe, rag, tatter.] Old or cast- | liquid known as cuckoo-spit. — Frog-spit, 
off clothes; waste matter; useless things; | Frog-spittle,n. The frothy liquid of the 
trifles; traffic in old clotlies.—a. Tritling; | larvm of the frog-hopper.—Froggy, frog’ 
contemptible, ` a. Having or abounding in frogs. 
lan, friz'i-an, a. _Belonging to Frics- | Frog, frog, n. [Pg. froco, t frog or tag on a 
d.—n. A native of Friesland; the lan- | coat.] A fastening for a frock or coat in 
guage of Friesland. the form of a tassel or large button passed 


fruntles, a. Wanting shame or modesty; 
blushing front.—Frontlet. frunt'le 

= A frontal or prow bana: n fillet or band 

worn on the forehead. 

Frore, frör,a. [A. Sax. froren, Pp. of freó- 


tic word. 

Frost, t.n. —— — from yred~ 
pM mete 

of the air which occasions freezing or the 








ch, chain; ch, Se, loch; 00; J job; ù, Fr. ton; ng,sing; Tu, then; th, thin; w, wig;  wh,whig; zh, azure. 





Bot. producing leaves and flowers on one 


san, to freeze. FREEZE.) Frozen; frosty: _ 


Frouzy, 





ward manner. — Frow 
nes, n. The quality of being froward 
Frown, froun, v.i. 


brow; to 
show displeasure or disapprobation; to be 
ominous of evil; ! 
frown),—n. A contraction or wrinkling of 
e brow or a severe or stern look expres- 
ve o 
ning-li, 
Han y,frou'ni,a. Given to frown; scowl- 
= . 
aroze, früz, Frozen, fro’zn. 
Fructescen: 2 


rity and its seeds are dispe 


a. Bot. producing much fruit.— 
erous, fruk-tif'er-us, a. 


ducing fruit. — Fructifica 
kur mn. The act of forming or produc- 
ing eh H 


FROTH 


congelation of water; freezing weather; 

n dew; rime; hoar-frost; coldness or 
severity of manner or feeling.—v.t. To in- 
jure by frost; to cover or ornament with 
anything resembling hoar-frost, as with 


white sugar; to furnish with frost-nails.— 


Krosa Az RS — ——— on the sur- 
» ns to destroy its transparency.— 
Frost-bite, n. A state of insensibility or 
deadness with arrested circulation in any 
part of the body, such as the nose and 
ears, occasioned by exposure to severe 
Trost.—v.t.—frost-bit (pret.), frost-bitten, 
frost-bit (pp.); frost-biting (ppr.). Toaffeet 
with frost-bite. — Frostily, fros'ti-li, adv. 
In a frosty manner; with frost or excessive 
cold; without warmth of affection; coldly. 
—Frostiness, fros'ti-nes, n. The state or 
uality of being frosty. — Frosting, fros’- 
ting, n. A coating resembling frost; the 
composition resembling hoar-frost used to 
cover cake, Kc. — nail, n. <A nal 
driven into a horse-shoe to prevent the 
horse from slipping on ice. — Frostwork, 
frost'wérk, n. The beautiful covering of 
hoar-frost deposited on shrubs or other 
natural objects. — Frosty, frosti, a. At- 
tended with frost; of a freezing temper- 
ature; affected by frost; without warmth 
of affection or courage; resembling hoar 
frost; gray-haired. JE 
Froth, froth,n. [A Scandinavian word= 
Icel. frotha, frauth, Dan. fraade, froth, 
foam.] The bubbles caused in liquors by 
fermentation or agitation; spume; foam; 
empty talk; mere words without sense; 
light, unsubstantial matter.—v.t. To cause 
to foam or produce froth; to vent, or give 
—— to what is light, unsubstan- 
tial, or worthless —v.i. To foam; to throw 
up or out froth.—Frothily, froth'-li, adv. 
In a frothy manner.—Frothiness, froth'i- 
nes, n. e state or quality of being 
frothy.—Frothy, froth'i, a. Full of or ac- 
companied with froth; consisting of froth 
or light bubbles; foamy; light, empty, or 
unsubstantial; given to empty display. 
ce, frouns, v.£.—frounced, Jrouncing. 
[Fr. froncer, D. fronssen, to wrinkle, from 
a hypothetical L.L. frontiare, to wrinkle 
the brows, from L. frona, the forehead 
(whence front), Flounce (of n dress) 15 the 
same word.] To form into plaits or 
wrinkles; to adorn with fringes, plaits, &c. 
—n. A wrinkle, plait. or curl; a flounce. 
wzy, frou'zi, a. [Comp. Prov. 
E. froust, n musty smell, also Prov. E. 
/row, a slattern, from D. vrouw, G. frau, a 


woman.) Fetid; musty; rank; dingy; ill- 
coloured ; in a state of disordcr; slovenly; 
slatternly. 

. fro, m. 


A wedge-shaped tool with a 
wood. 


handle used for splitting wood 
Froward, fro'werd, a. rn fro =1from, 


ht or reasonable; perverse; ungov- 
able; refractory; disobedient; peevish. 
y, frö’werd-li, adv. In a fro- 

ess, fro wérd- 


Fr. frogner, in se re- 
r, to knit the brow, to frown; of 


TOME: 
Frommers origin.] To express displeasure, 


ty, or sternness by contracting the 
ut on a stern look; to scowl; to 


to lower (the clouds 


displeasure. — Frowningly, rou'- 
v. In a frowning manner.— 


FREEZE. 


ce, fruk-tes’ens, n. [From L. 


Í 
fructus, fruit. Fnvir.] Bot. the time 
hen th ) 


itof n plant arrivea at matu- 
its ced ae dispered; the frui 
ruK- -108, 
Fructif- 


E season. — culose 


Bearing ‘or pro- 
on fruk’ti-fi- 


er- 


; the act of 





Frumentaceous 
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ing productive of fruit; fecundation; the 
organs concerned in the d of the 
fruit of a plnnt.— Fruct 1y, fruk'ti-fi, v.t. 
Fr, fructUter.] To make fruitful; to ren- 
ver productive; to fertilizo.—v.i. To bear 
or produce fruit, — Fructose, iruk’tös, n. 
A variety of sugar from fruit.—Fructuary, 
fruk'tü-a-ri, n. One who enjoys the pro- 
duce or profits of anything. E 
Frugal, frü/eal, a. [L. frugalis, from frugi, 
lit. fit for food, hence, worthy, temperate, 
dative case of frux, frugis, truit; akin to 


| 


fruit] Economical in regard to expendi- | 


ture; thrifty; sparing; not profuse, prodi- 
gal, or lavish; saving.—Frugality, fro-gal"- 
i-ti, n. The quality of being frugal; a 
srudent and sparing use of anything.— 
rugally, frö’gal-li, adv. Ina frugal 
manner. Frugaimens, irö’gal-nes,n. Fru- 
ality. 
ugilerous, frü-jif'ér-us, a. [L. frugifer— 
fruz, frugis, fruit, and fero, to bear.) Pro- 
ducing fruit or crops; fruitful; fructifer- 
ous, — Frugivorous, frú-jivérus, a. [L. 
frux, frugis, and voro, to eat.) Feeding 
on fruits, seeds, or corn, as birds and other 
animals f 
Fruit, fröt,n. (Er. fruit,from L. fructus, fruit, 
from fruor, fructus, to enjoy, from a root 
seen in E verb to brook, originally to enjoy; 
akin frugal, fruition.] Whatever vegetable 
products the earth yields for the use of man 
and the lower animals (in this sense gene- 
rally in the plural); in a more limited 
sense, the reproductive product of a tree or 
other plant; especially, the edible succu- 
lent products of certain plants, generally 
covering and including their seeds; such 
products collectively; bof. the seed of a 
plant,orthe mature ovary, composed essen 
tially of two parts, the pericarp and the 
seed; the produce of animals; offspring; 
young; something that results; effect, re- 
sult, or consequence.—v.i. To produce or 
how fruit.—Fruitage, frötäj,n. Fruit col- 
ectively; product or Da ar els Dane 
ing, a. Producing fruit; having the que 
lity of beariug fruit —Fruit-bud, n. The 
bud that produces fruit.—Fruiterer, fro'- 
tér-r, n. One who deals in fruit; a seller 
of fruits.—Fruiteress, fro‘tér-es,n. A fe- 
male who sells fruit. — Fruitery, frü'tér-i, 
m. (Fr. fruiterie.] Fruit collectively; a 
repository for fruit.—Fruitful, frót'ful, a. 
Producing fruit in abundance; very pro- 
ductive; prolific; bearing children; not 
barren; producing or presenting in abun- 
dance; productive (fruitful in expedients), 
—Fruitfully, frót'ful-li, ado, In a fruitful 
manner; plenteously; abundantly.—Fruit- 
fulness, frót'ful-nes, n. The state or qua- 
lity of being fruitful; productivencss; fer- 
tility; fecundity.—Fruit-knife, n. A knife, 
generally with a silver or plated blade, 
for paring and cutting fruit. — tless, 
fröt/les, a. Not bearing fruit; destitute 
of fruit or offspring; productive of no ad- 
vantage or good effect; vain.—Fruitlessly, 
frót'les-li, adv. Ina fruitless manner. — 
Fruitlessness, frót/les-nes, n., The state or 
unlity of being fruitless or unprofitable.— 
Pruit-pigeon,». A pigeon of very brilliant 
plumage, occurring in India, the warmer 
parts of Australia, Ee: so called because 
they feed entirely on fruit.—Fruit-sugar, 
n. Fructose,— tree, n. A tree cul- 
tivated for its fruit, or whose principa 
value consists in its fruit.— Fruity, frü'ti, 
a. Resembling fruit; having the taste or 
flavour of fruit. 
Fruition, frö-ish’on, n. [From L. fruor, 
fructus or fruitus,to use or enjoy. Fnurr.] 
Use or possession of anything, especially 
when accompanied with pleasure; the 
pleasure derived from use or possession; 
enjoyment. 
fró-men-tü'shus, a. [L. 
Srumentaceus, from frumentum, corn; same 
root as fructus, fruit. FRUIT.) Having 
the character of or resembling wheat or 
other cereal. — Frumentarious, fró-men- 
tü'ri-us, a. [L. frumentarius.] Pertain- 
ing to wheat or grain, — Frumenty, frö’- 
men-ti, n. M rumentum, wheat.] A 
dish made of hulled wheat boiled in milk 
and seasoned; furmenty. 


Frump, — n. [Connected with jram- 
pold, or wit 


Prov. E. frumple, D. from- 


FUEL 


A A A A EE 


melen, to wrinkle or crumple.] A cross- 
tempered, old-fashioned female,—Frump- 
ish, frump’ish, a. Cross-tempered; croas- 

rained; scornful; old-fashioned as to 
dress, — Frumpishness, frump'ish-nes, m. 
The state or quality of being frumpish.— 
Frumpy, frump’i, a. Cross- tempered; 


frumpish. 
ms [Fr. froisser, to cru 


Frush,? frush, v.t. d n eg 
ustim, 
"jt (Shak. 


to break, from L. N 
To crush; to break in pieces. 
a. Easily broken; brittle. [ Provincial. 
n.t Noise of objects coming into collision 
und breaking. 

Frustrate, frus'trat, v.t. — frustrated, Jus 
trating. _ (1. frustror, Frustratus, fre 
frustra, in vain, same root as fraus, fraud. 
To make to be in vain or of no ava 
bring to nothing; to prevent from taking 

defeat; to balk, — Frustrable 


effect; to - 
frus'tra-bl, a. Capable of being frustra 
or defeated.— Frustration, frus-träshon, 
n. The act of frustrating. — Frustrative, 
frustra-tiv, a. Tending to frustrate or 
defeat. — Frustratory, frus’tra-to-ri, @ 
Tending to frustrate; making void or el 
no effect; rendering null. 

Frustum, frustum, n. [L., a piece, same 
root as frustra, m vain, fraus, fraud, &c.] 
Geom. the part of a solid (as a cono or à 
pyramid) left by cutting off the top por 
tion by a plane; a truncated solid.— 
tule, irustal, n. (L. frustulwm, dim. a 
Srustum,] One of the cells into which cer- 
tain sea-weeds, as the diatoms, divide.— 
Frustulent,t frustü-lent, a. Abounding 
in fragments. — Frustulose, frus’tQ-lis, a. 
Consisting of small fragments or frustums. 
Frutescont, frö-tes’ent,a. [From L. frulez, 
fruticis, a shrub.] Bot. having the appear 
ance or habit of n shrub; shrubly,—£ ti- 
cous, Fruticose, frö'ti-kus, fröti-kös, d. 
Il. fruticosus |] _ Portaining, to shrulis; 
shrubby, — Fruticulose, frú-tik*0-10s, d. 
Branching like n small shrub. | 

Fry, fri, v.t—JSried, frying. (Fr. frire, to 
fry, from L. frigo, to fry, roast, or parch; 
Skr. brij, to parch.] To cook by roasting 
in a pan over a fire along with fat or 
butter. — v.i. To be cooked ns above; to 
simmer; to ferment or be agitated in feel- 
ings as if in being fried, — n. That which 
is fried; a dish of anything fried; state 
of mental ferment or agitation. — Frier, 
friér, n. One who or that which frics.— 
Frying-pan, n. A pan with a long handle, 
used for frying meat and vegetables. d 
Fry, fri, n. ` [Icel. fra, frjó, spawn; Goth. 
fraiv, seed.) Young of fishes at a very 
early stage; a swarm of little fishes; a 
swarm of small animals, or of youn 
cople; small or insignificant objects col- 
ectively. 

Fucate, Fucated, fü'knt, fü’kä-ted, a. [L. 
fucatus, from fuco, to stain, fucus, paint 
for the face, deceit.] Painted; dirguised 
with paint or with any false show. 
Fuchsia, fü'shi-a, n. [From the discoverer 
Leonard Fuchs (= Foz), German bosu 
ist. ] A genusof beautiful flowering shyle, 
natives of South America, Mexico,an 
New Zealand, having a funnel-shaped, 
coloured, deciduous, four-parted [.— 
Fuchsine, fók'sin, n, [From resembling 
the fuchsia in colour,] A beautiful aniline 
colour; magenta. 


weed, and voro, to cat.] A term applied to 
animals that subsist on sca- weed. Fucold, 
fü'koid, a. Pertaining to or resembling 


sea-weed 


n form fuzzle, akin to L.G. fusslig, G. fus- 

selig, dank] To make foolish or stupid 

»y drink; to make tipsy or intoxicated; to 

spend in drinking.—v.i. To drink to ex- 

cess,.—Fuddler, fud' ler, n. A drunkard, 

Fudge, fuj v.t.—fudged, fudging. [Probably 
connected with fadge (which sco)] o 
make up or invent (a false story); to fubri- 
cate; to foist; to interpolate.—n. A made- 
up story; stuff; nonsense, 

Fuel, fü'el, n. (Norm. Fr, fuayl, fouoyle, 
oualle, from L.L. focale, from L. focus 
earth, a — Focus.] 
is used to feed fire, as wood, coal, i 

what serves to feed or incrense heat, angers 


or exciterncnt.—v.t.—/uelled, fue a. o 


Fucivorous, fü-siv/ér-us, a. [L. fucus, Pie ` 


Fuddle, Tod), v.t—fuddled.fuddling. [From * 


a 
That which | 
te; 


ü, Sc. abure- the Fr, u. * | 
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FUNCTION 





iod with fucl; to store or furnish with 

uel. 

Fugacious, fa-ga'shus, a. [L. fugaz, fuga: 
cis, from fugio, toflee.] Flying or disposed 
totly;rolatile; tlccting.— Fugacious corolla, 
bot. one that is soon shed.—Fugaciousness, 
fü-gü'shus-nes, n. The quality of being 
fugacious, — Fugacity, fü-gasi-ti,n. The 
quality of being fugacious; fugaciousness; 
volatility ; instability; transitoriness, — 
Fugitive, (ir, a. (Fr, fugitif, L. Jugi- 
tivus, from L. fugio, to tlee.] Apt to tice 
away or be dissipated; volatile; staying or 
lasting but’a short time; flecting; not 
fixed or durable (fugitive dyes); tleeing or 
running from danger or pursuit, duty or 
service; 25 a literary term, applied to 
compositions which nre short, unimpor- 
tant, and published at intervals.—7. One 
who flees; a deserter; one who flees from 
dauger or duty; one who flces for refuge 
—Fugitively, (0'ji-tiv-li, adv. In a fugi- 
tive manner, — Fugitiveness, f0'ji-tiv-nes, 
n. The state or quality of being fugitive. 

Fugleman, Flugelman, fü'gl-man, tló' gl- 
mun, mn. LG. sligelmann, a man at the head 
of a file or a wing, from flügel, a wing.] A 
soldier —— expert and well drilled, 
who takes his place in front of soldiers, as 
an example or model to the others in their 
exercises; a file-leader; hence, any one who 
sets an example for others to follow. 

Fugue, fig, n. (Er, from L fuga, a flight.) 
Mus. a composition in parts that do not 
all begin nt once, but as 1t were follow or 
mrsue each other successively, — Fugal, 
f'gal, a. Jus, like a fugue; containing 
repetitions or imitations of a given theme 
or melody, —Fuguist, füg'ist, n. A com- 
poor or performer of fugues. 
crum, ful'krum, m. L. pl. Fulcra, E. pl. 

Fulcrums, [L.,the post or foot of a couch, 
from fuleio, to support.] A prop or sup- 
port; mech, that by which a lover is sus- 
tained; the point about which a lever 
turns in lifting a body; bof. an additional 
or supplementary organ, as a stipule, a 
bract, a tendril, a gland, &c. — Fulcrate, 
ful’krät, a. Having a fulcrum or ful- 
crums; having the characterof a fulcrum. 

Fulfil, Fulfill ful-til'v.2.—fulilled, fulfilling. 
[A compound of full and jill; A. Sax. ful- 
fyllan.] Toaccomplish or carry into effect, 
as n prophecy, promos, intention, design, 
desire, prayer, bargain, &c.; to perform; to 
complete by performance; to complete (a 
term of oar ,-Fulfiller, ful-fil'ér, n. One 
that fulfils or accomplishes, — Fulfilment, 
meno n. Accomplishment; comple- 
tion; execution; performance. 

Fulgent, fuljent, a. [L. fulgens, fulgentia, 
from fulgeo, to shine.]_ Shining; dazzling; 
exquisitely bright, — Fulgency, ful'jen-s1, 
n. Brightness; splendour; glitter. — Ful- 
gently, ful'jent-li, adv. In a fulgent man- 
ner; dazzlingly; glitteringl y.—Fuljid, ful'- 
jid, a. [L. fulgidus.] Shining; splendid. 
—Fulgidity, ful-jid'i-ti, n. Splendour. 

Fulguration, ful-gü-r#shon, n. [L. fulgu- 
ratio, from fulgur, lightníng.] The flash- 
ing of lightning; assaying, the sudden 
brightoning of the melted globules of gold 

and silver in the cupel —Fulgurite, ful’gü- 
rit,n. Any rocky substance that has been 
fused or vitrified by lightning.—Fulgurous, 
ful’gf-rus,a. Flashing like lightning. 

Fuliginous, Fuliginose, fü-liji-nus, fü-lij‘- 
i-nös, a UL. Sutiginosus, from fuligo, soot.) 
Pertaining to soot; sooty; smoky; resem- 
bling smoke; dusky.—Fuliginously, fü-liy’- 
i-nus-li, adv. Inasmoky manner; duskily. 
—Fuliginosity, fa-lij'i-nos"i-ti, n. Thecon- 
dition or quality of being fuliginous. 

Full, ful, a. [A. Sax. ful=Icel. fullr, Sw. 
full, Dan. fuld, Goth. fulls, G. voll; same 
root as L. plenus, full, pleo, to fill (as in 
complete). Fill is a derivative.) Having 
within its limits all that it can contain; 
replete; completely or largely supplied or 
furnished; abounding; supplied; occupied; 
not vacant; plump; lle out; inclined to 

stout or corpulent; saturated ; sated ; 
abundant in quantity: plenteous; not de- 
fective or partial; entiro; adequate; ma- 
ture; perfect ( full supply accomplishments 
age; a full stop); loud, clear, and distinct 

(voice); giving ample details or arguments; 
copious (a full account; the speech was 


— — — — — — 


full).—Full brothera or sistera, children of 
the same father and the same mother.— 


Full cousin, the son or daughter of an aunt- Fu 


or uncle, — Full cry, a term in hunting 
signifyingthat all the hounds have caught 
the scent and give tongue in chorus; hence, 
hot pursuit; hard chase. — Full dress, a 
dress which ctiquette requires to be worn 
on occasions of ceremony and the like.— 
Full moon, the moon with its whole disk 
illuminated; also, the time when the moon 
is in this position.—n. The state of being 
full; complete measure; utmost extent; 
highest state or degree (fed to the full; 
the full of the moon). — Written in full, 
written without contractions; written in 
words, not in fSzures.—«adv. Quite; —* 
equally; completely; altogether; exactly 
(full in the centre); directly; straight 
(he looked him full in the face); to sa- 
tiety (to sup full of horrors). ^. Full is 
often used, especiully in poetry, to heigh- 
ten or strengthen the signification of ad- 
jectives and adverbs (full sad), and 1s pre- 
fixed to other words, chiefly participles, to 
express utmost extent or degree (full- 
blown, full-grown).—Full-blooded, a. Hav- 
ing a full supply of blood; of pure blood or 
extraction; thorough-bred.—Full-blown,a. 
Fully expanded, as a blossom; mature 
Mee beauty). — Full-bottomed, a. 
faving a large bottom, às a wig. — l- 
bound, a. Book-binding, bound entirely 
in leather. — Full.eyed, a. Having large 
prominent eyes.—Full-fed, a. Fed to ful- 
ness; plump with fat. — Full-grown, a 
Grown to full size; accompanying fulness 
of growth.—Full-handed, a. Bearing some- 
thing valuable, especially a gift. — Full- 
length, a. Embracing the whole length or 
figure; extending the whole length (a full- 
length. portrait). — Fulness, Fullness, ful'- 
nes,n. The state or quality of being full or 
filled.—Jn the fulness of time, at the proper 
or destined time.—Full-swing,adv. With 
eager haste; with violence and impetuo- 
sity. [Colloq.] — Fully, fulli, adv. In a 
full manner; to the full extent; so as to 
be full; without lack or defect; completely; 
entirely. á 
Full, ful, v.t. [Partly from A. Sax. fullian, 
to whiten, fullere, n fuller, a bleacher, from 
L. fullo, a fuller; partly from Fr. fouler, 
to tread, to full or felt, from L.L. fullare, 
to full, also from L. Jullo.) To thicken 
and condense the fibres of (woollen cloth) 
by wetting and beating; to scour, cleanse, 
and thicken in a mill. — v.i. To be 
fulled orfelted.—Fullage, ful'àij, n. Money 
paid for fulling clcth. — Fuller, ful'ér, n. 
Une who fulls; one whose occupation is to 
full cloth; one who bleaches or whitens 
(N.T.). — Fuller's.earth, n. A variety of 
clay or marl,usefulin scouring and cleans- 
ing cloth.—Fuller's-thistle, Fuller's-weed. 
"n. A common name of the teasel, the burs 
of which are used in dressing cloth.—Full- 
ing-mill,n. A mill for fulling cloth. 
Fulmar, ful'mür, n. 
mew, from its fe i t u 
stances.] A marine swimming bird which 


inhabits the northern seas in prodigious 
numbers, and is valued for its feathers, 


down, aud the oil it yields. a 
Fulminate, ful'mi-nit, v.i. —fulminated, ful- 
minating. [L. fulmino, fulminatum, from 
Diaen, lightning, contr. for fulgimen, 
from fulgeo, to flash, whence fulgent.] To 
thunder; to explode with a loud noise; to 
detonate; to issue threats, denunciations, 
censures, and the like. —v.t. To cause to ex- 
plode; to utter or hurl out (denunciation). 
—n. A kind of explosive compound, —Ful- 
minant, ful'mi-nant, a. [L. fulminans 
Julminantis,] Thundering; making a loud 
noise.— inating,ful’mi-nii-ting, p. and 
a. Thundering; exploding; detonating.— 
Kutminathig powder, n mixture of nitre, 
sulphur, and potash.—Fulmination,ful-mi- 
ná'shon,n. The act of fulminating; that 
which is fulminated or thunde forth, 
nsa menace Ces parade € ful’- 
mi-na-to-ri, a. Sending forth thunders or 
fulminations. — e, ful’min, v.t.— 
fulmined, fulmining. To fulminate or 
give utterance to in an nuthorative or 
vehement manner. — v.i. To thunder; to 
fulminate or send forth denunciations, &c. 






Como 


Icel. fúlmár, lit. foul 
ing on putrid sub- 


—Fulminic, ful-min'ik, a. Capable of de- 
tonation: applied to an acid. 
Under FULL. 

Fulsome, ful'sum,a. [Partly from 
term. -some, d H from old ful, foul.! 
Cloying?; suriciting 3; offensive from cx- 
cess of praise; gross (Battery, compli- 
ments); nauseous; disgusting.—. ely, 
ful'sum-li, adv. In a fulsome manner.— 
Fulsomeness, ful'sum-nes, n. 

Fulvous, ful’vus, a. [L. fulvus, yellow.] 
Yellow; tawny; of a tawny TH colour. 

Fumarole, fa‘ma-rol, n. [It. fumarola, 
from L. fumus, smoke.) A hole from 
which smoke or gases issue (in a volcanic 


dl, and 


<wardly; to employ the hands or fingers 
ren — * — Tom, 


root being that of E. dust.] Smoky or va- 
porous exhalation, especia ly if possessing 
narcotic or other remarkable properties; 
volatile matter arising from AUN 
exhalation: generally in the plural; men- 
tal agitation clouding or affecting the un- 
derstanding; an idle conceit or vain im- 
agination (Shak.). — v.i, — fumed, fuming. 
To yield fumes or exhalations; to pass off 
in vapours: with away; to be in a rage; to 
be hot with anger.—v.t. To fumigate; to 
eríume; to offer incense to.—Fumeless, 
am'les, a. Free from fumes.—Fumette 
fü-met', n. [Fr. fumet, from L. fuimus, 
The scent of meat, as venison or game 
when kept too long; the scent from meats 
cooking —Fumid, fü'mid, a. [L. fumidus.] 
Smoky; vaporou 5. Fumidity, Fumidness, 
fü-mid'i-ti, fü'mid-nes, n. The state or 
quality of being fumid; smokiness.—Fu- 
miferous, fü-mif'ér-us, a. [L. fumifer.] 
Producing smoke.—Fumigate, f0'mi-git, 
v.t.—fumigated. fumigating. (L. Sumigo, 

fumigatum.] To apply smoke to; to ex- 
pote to fumes or vapours (as of sulphur) 

cleansing infected apartments, cloth- 

ing, £c. — gation, fü-mi-zü'shon, n. 
The act of fumigating.— gatory, fü’- 
mi-ga-to-ri,a. Having the quality of fu- 
migating. —Fumily, fü’mi-li, adv. With 
fumes.— y,fü'mi,a. Producing fumes; 
vaporous; apt to fume or fret. 

Fumitory, fü'mi-to-ri, *t. 10.E. — 
Fr. fumeterre, from L. fumus, smoke, an 
terra, the earth, because said to make the 
eyes water like smoke.] A common gar- 

en and field plant with much-di 
leavesand purplish flowers, formerly much 
used in medicine. 

Fun, fun, n. [Perhaps connected with 
fond, O.E. fon, foolish, fon, fonne, to be 
foolish; or lr. fonn, delight.] Sport; 
mirthful drollery; frolicsome amusement. 
—To make fun of, to turn into ridicule.— 
Not to see the fun, to be unwilling to re- 

rd something in the light of a joke.— 
Punnily, fun'i-li, adv. In a funny. e 
or comical manner.— ing, fun'ing CR 
Jesting; joking; the playing of sportive 
tricks. — Funny, fun'i, a. Making fun; 
droll; comícal; odd. 

Funambulate, fü-nam’ba-lät, v.t. [L. fu- 
nambulus, a rope-walker, funis, rope, and 

ambulo, ambulatum, to walk.] To walk 

on a rope. — bulation, fü-nam"bü- 
ln “shon, m. ——— 
tory, fü-nam'bü-la-to-ri, a. Pertaining to 

2 ro ancer or ro cing. — Funam- 
bulist, fü-nam'bü-list, n. A rope-walker 
or rope-dancer. 

Function, fungk'shon, n. [Fr. (meom L. 
functio, from fungor, functus, to perform, 
to execute; same root as Skr. bhuj, to cn- 
joy; nkin defunct.] Office, duty, or = 
ness belonging to à person in virtue of a 
particular station or character, what a 
person or of persons has specially to 
perform in some capacity (the functions 

of a bishop, of a parent); the specific office 
or action which any organ or system of 
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organs performs in the animal or vegetable 

economy, as the body, the mind, or a 

faculty of the mind (the function of me- 

are — a formal or mon! 

s MaM. a quantity so connected 

i with another that mo. chanze can be made 

in the latter without producing a corres- 

T ponding change in the former. — Func- 

onal, ungk'shon-al, a. Pertaining ton 

function or functions: thus a functional 

isease is one in which some one or other 

of the animal functions is deranged, and 

is often opposed to an organic disease, in 

wuich an organ is directely affected — 

k Functionally, funck’shon-al-li, adv Ina 

functional manner; by means of func- 

tions, — Functionary, lungk'shon-a-ri, n. 

One who holds an office or trust; one who 
` a special office or duties. 

i ‚fund, n. [Fr. fond, land, fund, a 

merchant's stock, from L. fundus, founda- 

tion, a piece of land, estate, whence also 

£ Jound, founder, profound.) A stock or 

«capital; a sum of money appropriated as 

the foundation of some commercial or 

other operation; money which an indi- 

f vidual may possess or can ‘employ for 

carrying on trade; money lent to govern- 

ment and constituting part of thenational 


* debt; a ponn branch or stock of a na- 
tional debt; money set apart forany object 


more or less permanent; a store laid up 

m which one may draw at pleasure; 
Stock; supply (a fund of amusement, of 
unccdote).— Sinkin Jund, a fund or stock 
set apart, enerally at certain intervals, 
for the reduction of a debt of a govern- 
ment or corporation.—Consolidated fund. 
Under Coxsouipate.—v.t. To provide and 
appropriate a fund or permanent revenue 
for the aman of the interest of; to put 

* into the form of bonds or stocks bearing 

interest; to place in a fund.— 
Funded debt, a debt existing in the form 
of bonds —— regular interest; a debt 

forming part of the permanent debt of a 

country at n fixed rate of interest.—Fun- 

dable, fun'da-bl, a. Capable of being 

funded or converted into a fund.—Fund- 

holder, n. One who has property in the 

pablo funds, —Fundless, fundles, a. Des- 
tute of funds. 

Fundament, fun'da-ment, n. [L. funda- 
mentum, n groundwork or foundation, 
from fundo, fundatum, to found. Fuxp, 
Fovxp.] The part of the body on which 
one Fits; the anus.—Fundamental, fun-da- 
men'tal, a. Pertaining toa groundwork, 
root, or basis; at the root or foundation 
of something; essential; elementary (a 

"lamenta! truth or principle). —2. A 

: ng or primary principle, rule, law, or 

article: something essential. —Fundamen- 

: tality, Pundamentalness,fun'du-men tal”. 

| i-ti, fun-da-men'tal-nes, n. The state or 

quality of being fundamental, — Funda- 
mentally, fun-da-men'talli, adv. In a 
fundamental manner. 

„Fundi, fun'di,m. A kind of grain allied to 

millet, cultivated in the west of Africa. 
eral, fü'nér-al, n. [Fr. /unerailles, from 
L. funus, funeris,a burial.) The ceremony 
of BEE a dead human body; inter- 
ment; burial; obsequies.—a. Pertaining to 
burial; used at the interment of the dead. 

Funereal, faü-né'rcé-al, a. [L. funereus.] 
Suiting a funeral; pertaining to or calling 
up thoughts of death or the grave; dismal; 
mournful; EE f0-né'ré- 

al-li, adv. a funcreal manner, 

Fungi, funji, n. pl. [L., pl. of fungus, a 
mushroom.] A large natural order of 
Erpeosemons plants, typical forms of 
which are seen in the numerous species 

of the mushroom tribe, and in the growtlis 

known as moulds, mildew, smut, rust,dry- 
paceous, fung-g4'shus, a. Per- 
rrelati 


= taining o ng tothe Fungi.— gal 
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ens.—a. Rela — (a sail) close to the yard, stay, or mast, 
funi a. tege or obtained and fasten; to draw into close compass. 

fungi. — orm, lliform, | Furlong, ferlong, n. LA, Sax. — 

fun’ji-form, fun-jil’i-form, a. Having | Jurh,a furrow, and lang, long.] A mea- 

tho ofaf ; ha a termina-| sure of length, being the eighth part of a 
tion ar to the head * a fungus.— | _mile; torty rods, poles, or perches. 

and wore io federe serle esto fuvtout fit Last uo 
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rooms or —— t eyg fui E gold, a. away—fur being equivalent to for- in for- 
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Having the appearance or character of a 
fungus.—-Fungology, fung-gol’o-ji, n. [L. 
fungus, Gr. logos.) A treatise on or the 
science of the fungi; — een 
ity, fung-zosi-ti,x. The quality of being 
fungous; fungous excrescence.—Fungous, 
fung’gus, a. Like a fungus; having the 
character of one of the f ungi: hence, grow- 
ing or springing up suddenly, but not 
substantial or durable.—Pungus funz'zus, 
n. Amember of the Fungi; med. a spongy 
morbid excrescence; diseased state de- 
pendent on the growth of vegetable para- 


sites, : 
Funicle, fü'ni-kl, n. [L. funiculus, dim. of 
funis acord.) A small cord; a small liga- 
ment; bot. the little stalk by which a seed 
is attached to the placenta.—Funicular, 
fü-nik'ü-lér, a. Consisting of a funicle or 
small cord; dependent upon the tension 
of a cord, — Funiliform, fü-nil'i-form, a. 
* formed of tough, flexible cordlike 
res, 
Funnel, fun'el, n, [Prov. Fr. enfounil, a 
funnel, from J. infundibulum, a funnel— 
in, into, and fundo, fusum, to pour, whence 
fuse, to melt. Fusk.] A utensil forconvey- 
ing fluids into vessels with small openings, 
being a kind of hollow cone with a pipe 
issuing from its apex; the shaft or hollow 
channel of a chimney; a cylindrical iron 
chimney in steam-ships for the furnaces, 
rising above the deck. — Funnelled, fun. 
eld, a. Having a funnel or funnels; fun- 
ncl-shaped.—Funnelnet,a. A nct shaped 
like a funnel. —— 
Sany, fun'i,a. Under Fux. 
Fur, iċr,n. [Fr. fourrure, fur, O. Fr. forre, 
fuere, a case or cover, from an old German 
word corresponding to modern G. futter 
covering, case, lining, fur being so calle 
from the skins of animals being used for 
lining or trimming clothes.) The short, 
fine, soft hair of certain animals growing 
thick on the skin, and distinguished from 
the hair, which is longer and coarser; the 
skin of certain wild animals with the fur; 
jeltry; a coating regarded as resembling 
ur, as morbid matter collected on the 
tongue.—a. Made of fur.—wv.t.—furred,fur- 
ring. To line, face, or cover with fur.— 
Furrier, feri-er,n. <A dealer in or dresser 
of furs.—Furriery, féri-¢r-i, n. Furs in 
general, the trade of a furricr.—Furry, 
CFL a. Covered with fur; dressed in fur; 


consisting of fur or skins; resembling fur; | 


coated with a deposit of morbid matter. 
"Furbelow, fér/be-1o, n. [Fr. falbula, farba- 
la, 1t. Sp. Pg. falbala, Sp. also farfala, 
Mounce; origin unknown] A kind of 
flounce; the plaited border of a petticont or 
own.—Furbelowed, fer'be-lod, a. Having 
urbelows; ornamented with furbelows 
Furbish, ferbish, v.t. (Fr. fourbir, from 
O.H.G. furban, to clean, to furbish, G. 
Troes, to sweep.] To rub or scour to 
rightness; to polish up; to burnish; Jig. 
to clear from taint or stain; to brighten.— 
Furbishable, fér'bish-a-bl, a. Capable of 
being furbished. — Purbisher, fer bish-ér, 
n. One who or that which furbishes, 
Furcate, Furcated, fer’kät, férka-ted, a. 
[L. furca, a fork.] Forked; branching like 
Vier prongs of a fork, — Furcation, fer-kn'- 
shon, n. 
cula, fér'kü-la, n. [L., dim. of furca.] The 
forked bone formed by the union of the 
collar-bones in many birds; the merry- 
thought. 
Furfur, férfér, n. [L.] Dandruff: scurf; 
scales like bran. — aceous, Furfur- 
ous, fér-fér-A’shus, ferfér-us, a. [L. fur- 
—— Branny; scurfy; like bran.— 
ration, fér-fér-fi‘shon, n. T'he falling 
of scurf from the head. 
Furious, Under Fury. 
Furl, férl, v.t. [Contr. from furdle, for 
Jardin Jardel, to make up in fardels or 
undles. Fanne) Naut. to wrap or roll 


A forking or branching. — Fur- | 


bear, and lough, akin to leave, lizf.] Leave 

or license given to a soldier to ts absert 
from service for ` certain time.—t.£ To 

urnish with a furlough. 

Purmenty, — fér/men-ti, fermiti,n 
Same as Frumenty. 

Furnace, fèrnis, n. (Fr. fournaise, from 
L. fornaz, an oven.] An inclosed structure 
in which is kept up a strong fire for melt- 
ing ores or metals, heating the boiler ofa 
steam-engine, and other such pu : 
ig. an occasion of severe torture ort 
urnish, fernish, pt. [Fr. fournir, to fur- 
nish; It. fornire, fruntre, Pr. formir, 
mir, to finish, perfect, to furnish; rom 
O.H.G. frumjan, to perfect, of 
origin with E. frame.) To supply with 
anything necessary or useful; to equip; t5 
oller for usc; to afford; to fit up; to supr 
with furniture.—Furnisher, férnish-¢r, s. 
One who f urnishes,— Purnishing, fer'nit- 
ing, n. Something that serves o equiper 
fit up; an appendage.—Furniture, H 
tir, a [Fr. fourniture, from fournir, to 
furnish.] That with which anything is 
furnished; equipment; specifically, the 
feats, tables, utensils, &c., necessary or | 
convenient for housekeeping; the Deet 
sary appendages in various employments 
or arts. h 

Furor, focos > „Vader Fury. 
urrier. Under Fun. 

Furrow, furo, n. LA. Sax. furh=0.1L.0. 
Surich, G. GER furrow; cog. L 
porca, a ridge between furrows.) A treveb 
in the earth made by a plough; a narrow 
trench or channel; a groove; a wrinkle in 
the face.—v.t. To make furrows in; to 
plough; Lo mark with or as with wrinkles 
—Furrow-drain, v.t. To drain by a d 
at each furrow. — Furrowed, fur’öd, a. 
Ilaving furrows, channels, or grooves.— 
Furrowy, furö-i, a. Furrowed; full of 

e os ; Under Y 
urry, fi, et. inder Fur. 

Further, fer'rucr, adv. (A. Sax. furthor 
Surthur, further, more, besides, compar. 
forth, or of fore, before.) More in advance; 
still onwards; moreover; besides; farther: 
this word can hardly be said to differ in 
meaning from farther.—a..More distant; 
farther.—v.t. To help forwards to promote; 


to forward or assist. — herance, fêr- 
Tuér-ans, 1. The act of furthering; pro 
motion; advancement. — herer, fer^ 


Tüer-ér, n. One who furthers; a promoter. 
— Furthermore, ferrner-mor, adv. More- 
over; besides; in addition to what has been 
said. — Furtherzome,i fer'suér-sum, d. 
Tending to further or promote.— est, 
forruest, a. Most distant; farthest, 
Furtive, fertiv, a. | L. furtivus, from fur- 
tum, theft, from fur, a thief.) Stolen; ob- 
tained by theft; stealthy; thicf-like— 
Furtively, fertiv-li, adv. In a furtive 
manner; stealthily. = 
Fury, fü'ri, n. [Fr. Jurie, L. furia, fury. 000 
of the three goddesses of vengeance, from 
furo, to rage.|» Rage; a storm of angers 
madness; turbulence; a violent rushing; 
impetuous motion; inspired or supernatu- 
ral excitement of the mind; clase, 
one of the avenging deities, the daugh 
of Earth or of Night, three in number, 
and called respectively Tisiphöne, Al 
and Megwra. — Furious, fü'ri-us, d. 
furiosus. Exhibiting fury; raging; 
ent; transported with passion; mad; fren- 
zied; rushing with impetuosit ; violent; 
boisterous.—Furiously, fü'ri-us-li, ade. In 
n furious manner. —Furiousness, fü'ri 
nes, n.—Furor, fü'ror, n. [L.] Pury; rasti 
mania.—Furore, fu-r0'ri, n. [It.) Rage; 
fury; great excitement; intense commo- 
tion; enthusiasm, A 
Furze, ferz, n. [A. Sax. fyra) W hin or 
gorse, a spiny, almost leatless shrub, with 
yellow papilionaceous blossoms, E 


E 
abundantly in gravelly waste nds in- 
Western “Kurope.—Furzy, fers, a. Over 
:rown with furze. 
scous, fus'kus, a. IL. fuscus, dark- 
coloured.] Brown; of a dark colour. 
Fuse, fiz, v.t.—fused, fusing. [L. fundo, 
Susum, to pour out, to molt, to cast; hence 
found (to cast), also cur d, confuse, d 
le.) To neit 


use, Tefuse, &c., akin also 
e liquefy by heat; to render fluid; to 


oil, pound; tl, Sc. abune—the Fr. ù. 
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solve; to blend or unite as if melted to- | Fuss, fus, 2. 


ether.—v.i. To melt by heat; to become 
ntermingled and blended, — Fusibility, 

fü-zi-bil'i-ti, n. The quality of being fu- 

sible. — Fusible, fü'zi-bl, a. Capable of 
being fused or ınelted.—Fusible metal, an 
alloy, usually of lead, tin, and bismuth, 
compounded in such definite proportions 
ns to melt at a given temperature, —Pusil 
Fusile, fü'zil, a. [Er. fusile, L. Susilis.] 
Capable of being melted; fusible.—Fusion, 
fü'zhon,n. [Fr. fusion, L.fusio.] The act 
or operation of qus the state of being 
melted or dissolved by heat; the act or 
process of uniting or blending as if melted 
together; complete union. 

Fuse, Fuze, füz, n. [A shortened form of 
eh amusket.] A tube filled with com- 
rustible matter, used im blasting, or in 
discharging a shell, &c.—Fusee, 10-20", n. 
From Fr. fusil, which is pronounced fuse. 
Pusit.) A small musket or firclock; a 
fusil; a kind of match; a fuse 

Fusee, fü-z&,n. [Fr. fusde 1 spindleful, from 
L.L, fusata (same sense), L. fusus, a spin- 
dle.] The cone or conical piece in a watch 
or clock round which 15 wound the chain 
or cord.—Fusiform, fü'zi-form, a, Shaped 
like a spindle, 5 

Fusel-oil, fü’zel, x. IG Juzel, coarse spirits.] 
A colourless oily spirit, of a strong and 
nauseous odour, separated in the rectitica- 
tion of ordinary distilled spirits, 

Fusil, fü'zil, n. (Fr. fusil, originally the 
part of the lock that struck fire, L.L. fo- 


cile, from L. focus, a fire (whence also | 
fuel.) A light musket or firclock formerly | 


used,—Fusileer, Fusilier, fü-zi-ler', n. Pro- 
perlys a soldier armed witha fusil; an in- 

antry soldier who bore firearms, as dis- 
‘tinguished from a pikeman and archer.— 
Fusillade, fü’zi-läd, n. (Fr, from fusil] 
A simultancous discharge of musketry.— 
v.t.—fuailladed, fusillading, Toshoot down 
by a fusillade. 


G, the seventh letter in the English alpha- 
et, with two sounds, a hard (guttural), as 
in good; à soft (—j) as in gem, the former 
being the original sound; mus. the fiith 
note and dominant of the normal scale of 
C, called also sol. 

Gab, gab, v.i. [Iccl. gabb, mockery, pabba, 
to mock; akin D. gubberen, to joke, to 
chatter; Fr. gaber, to deceive; E. gabble, 
gape.) To talk much; to prato; to talk 
idly. [Colloq.] —72. [Dan. gab, Sw. gap, 
the mouth.] The mouth; idle talk; chat- 
ter. [Colloq.] 


‘ 
Gabardine, Gaberdino, gab'ür-dén, gab'ér- 


din, n. [Sp. gabardina, akin to Sp. and 
Or, gaban, Fr. caban, a greatcoat, n 
cape.] A coarse frock or loose upper gar- 
ment formerly worn 


Gabble, alv], v.i.—gabbled, gabbling. [Freq. 
from gab; akin to gobble.) UT [ d 


o talk noisily 
and rapidly, or without meaning; to prate; 
to utter rapid inarticulate sounds. — n. 
Loud or rapid talk without meaning; in- 
articulate sounds rapidly uttered, as of 
fowls.—Gabbler, gab'lér,u. One who gab- 


bles. y 
Gabel, Gabelle, za-bel', n. [Fr. gabellé, O.It. 


cabella, caballa, from Ar, kabäla, tax.] A 
tax, impost, or excise duty in some con- 
tinental countries. 


Gaberdine. GADARDINE. 
Gabion, gí'bi-on, n. [Fr. gabion, It. gab- 


bione, a large cage, from gabbia, a cage, 
from L.L. gabia (~ L. cavea), a cage. 


— Case] Fort. a large basket of wicker- 
. work, of a cylindrical form, but without 


a bottom, filled with earth, and serving 
to shelter men from an enemy's fire.— 
Gabionage, zà'bi-on-üj, n. Gabions collec- 
tively. — Gabioned, gi'bi-ond, a. Fort. 
furnished with or formed of gabions,— 
Gabionnade, gá'bi-on-àd, n. A work con- 
sisting of m ions. 

able, gi” der [O.Fr. gable, L.L. gabu- 


tum, from the Teut.; comp. . gavl, D. 


From A. Sax. fis, quick, 
rea ii cel. füss, eager.] A tumult; a 
bustle; unnecessary bustle in doing any- 
thing; much ado about nothinz.—v.i. To 
make much ado about trifles; to make a 
fuss or bustle.—Fussily, fusi-li, adv. Ina 
fussy manner, —Fussiness, fus'i-nes, 1. The 
state of being fussy; ncedless bustle.— 
Fussy, fusi, a. Moving and acting with 
fuss; bustling; making more ado than is 
necessary. , 

Fust, fust, n. [O.Fr. fusté, tasting or smell- 
ing of the cask, fust, a cask, from L. fustia, 
a stick.) A strong musty smell.—r.i. To 
become mouldy or musty; to smell ill.— 
Fusted, fus'ted, a. Mouldy; ill smelling. 
—Fustiness, fus'ti-nes,n. State or quality 
of being fusty.—Fusty, fusti, a. Mouldy; 
musty; ill-smelling; rank; rancid. 

Fustet, fus'tet, n. [5r. and Pg. fuatete, from 
L. fustis, a stick, stat] The wood of 
Venice sumach, a South European shrub 
which yields a tine orange colour. , 

Fustian, fustyan, n. [O.Fr. fustaine, Fr. 
futaine, It. fustagno, from Fostat, the 
name of a suburb of Cairo, whence this 
fabric was first brought. EA coarse cotton 
stull, or stuff of cotton and linen, with à 
pilo like velvet, but shorter, such as cor- 
duroy, moleskin, &c.; an intlated style of 
writing; bombast, —a. Made of fustian; 
ridiculously tumid; bombastic.—Fustian- 
ier denne n. One who writes bom- 

WAND. 

Fustic, fus'tik, n. [Fr. and Sp. fustos, from 
Sp. fuste, wood, timber, from L. fustis, a 
stick, a staff] The wood of a tree growing 
in the West Indies, extensively used as an 
ingredient in the ELSE of yellow. 

Fuatigate.t fus'ti-gü v.t. [L. fustigo, from 
fustis, a stick.] To beat with a cudgel. 

Futile, fü'til, a. (Fr. futile, from L. futilis, 
that easily pours out, vain, worthless, from 
fundo, fusum, to pour. Fvsr.] Serving no 
useful end; of no effect; answering no 





nguess; unim portance.— 
fü-til'i-tà"ri-an, a (Formed on the type o 


the ship.—Futtock ahrouda, small shrouds 
leading from the shrouds of the main, 
mizzen, and fore masts to the shrouds of 
Faure fü tar a. [Fr. futur from Te fu 
uture, fa’tir, a, (Fr. futur from turus, 
future part. of sum, fui, to be. SEH That 
is to be or come hereafter; that will exist 
at any time after the present.— Future 
tense, that tense of a verb which resses 
that something is yet to take place.— 
n. Time to come; time subsequent to the 
present; all that is to happen after the 
‚resent time; the future tense. —Futu 
ü'tür-ist,n. One who has regard to the 
future; one who holds that the prophecies 
of the Bible are yet to be fulfilled.—Futu- 
rity, fü-tü'ri-ti, n. The state of being 
future or yet to come; future time; time 
or event to come. 


Fuze, füz,n. Fuser. 
Fuzee, fü-z#,n. A kind of match; a fusee. 
Fuzz, fuz, v.i. (Comp. prov. E. fozy, spo 


D 
soft and woolly; D. voos, spony] To. 
ily off in minute particles.—n. Fine, light 
articles; loose volatile matter. — 

all, fuz’bal, n. A fungus which, after it 
becomes dry, when pressed, bursts and 
scatters a fine dust; à puff-ball,—Fuzzy, 
— a. Light and spongy or rough and 
shaggy. 


Fy, fi, exelam. Same as Fie. - 
Fyifot, fil'ot,n. A rectangular cross wi 


arms of equal lengths and each bent 
right angles at the en 


gevel, Icel. gaft, G. giebel, Goth. gibla, a | Gaelic, gaVik, a. [Gácl. Gaidhealach, Gae- 


gnble.] Arch. the triangular end of a 
house from the level of the caves to the 
top; also the end wall of a house.—Gablet, 
gü'blet, n. Arch. a small gable or gable- 
shaped decoration, —Gable-window, 1. A 
window in the end or gable of a building. 
Gaby, xá'bi, n. [Akin to gape, gab.) A 
silly, foolish person; a dunce; a simpleton, 
Gad, gad,n. [Icel. gaddr, Sw. gadd, Goth. 
gazds, a goad, a spike, a sting; akin to 
goad; comp. also Ir. gada, a bar or ingot 
of metal.] A spike, style, or other sharp 
thing; a wedge or ingot of steel or iron; 
D pointed wedge-like tool used by miners, 
—Gad-steel, ». Flemish steel: so called 
from its being wrought in gads.—Gadfly, 
gad‘fli, n. [From gad, for goad, and dr 
A two-winged insect which stings cattle, 
and deposits its eggs in their skin: called 
also Botjly and Breeze; any tly that bites 
and annoys cattle. 


Gad, ‘aad, v.i.—gadded, gadding. [Proba- 


bly from the restless running about of 
animals stung by the gaddy.] To rove or 
ramble idly or without any fixed purpose; 
to act or move without restraint; to wan- 
der, as in thought or speech.—Gadabout, 
gud'a-bout, n. One who walks about idly. 
[Colloq.1 — Gadder, fader, n. One that 
gads,—Gaddish, gad'ish, a. Disposed to 
endl.—Gaddishness, gad'ish-nes, n. 


Gadhelic, gad-h@lik or gāllik, a. [Garttie.] 


Of or pertaining to that branch of the 
Celtic race which comprises the Erse of 
Ireland, the Gaels of Scotland, and the 
Manx of the Isle of Man.—n. The lan- 


cuage of the Gadhelic Celts. 
Gadold La [C 


‚gäd’oid,a. [Gr. gados, a cod.] De 
dating to the family of tishes of which tho 
codtish is the type. 


Gadwall, gad'wal, ». [Origin doubtful. 
ga m jen gi u 


A duck belon urope, Asia, an 
North America, not so large as the com- 
mon wild duc - 


Gage, EA, n. 


lie, from Gaidheal, a Gael] Of or per- 
taining to the Gacls, a Celtic race inha- 
biting the Highland of Scotland.—n. The 
languageof the Celts inhabiting the Migh- 
lands of Scotland.—Gael, gal,n. A Scot- 
tish Highlander, 


Gaff, caf.n. (Fr. gaffe, Sp. and Pg. a 
hook; of Celtic — A Re Gi 


and Sw, gael, a fork.) A harpoon; a 
gaff-hook; naut. a spar with a forked end 
used to extend the upps edge of some 
fore-and-aft sails.—v.t. To strike or secure 
(a salmon) by means of a gaff-hook.—Gaff- 
hook, n. An iron hook used to assist in 


landing large fish when they have been. 


brought near the side by the angler. 
aff, gaf, n. A theatre of the lowest class, 
the admission to which is n copper or two. 
affer, zaf ^r, n. [Contr. from grandfather 
or good fafher.] An old rustic; a word 
originally of respect, now rather of famili- 
arity or contempt; the foreman of a sq 
of workmen; an overseer. 


Gag, gag, v.t.—gagged, quing. [Perhaps 
10 a 


from W. cegiaw, to choke, from ceg, 
choking. Or it may be onomatopoetic; 
comp. gaggle.] To stop the mouth of by 
thrust inue something into it so as to hin- 
der speaking but permit breathing; hence, 
to silence by authority or violence, — n, 
Something thrust into the mouth to hin- 
derspeaking. 


Gage, gäj,n. (Fr. gage, from L.L. gadium, 


vadium, from Goth. wadi, pledge, G. weite, 
a bet; or from L. ras, vadis, a surety, a 
pledge. Akin wage.) Something laid down 
or given as a security for the performance 
of some act by the person giving the gaze; 
a pledge; something thrown down as a 
token of challenge to combat.—v.t.—gaged, 

To cive or deposit as a Dioden or 


y pled 


gagin 
secu ty for some act; to pledge or pawn; 
to bin M y 

E 


v.t. Same as GAUGE. 


“ch, chain; ch, Se, loch; 8,905 j,job; ù, Fr. ton; ng,sing ap, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 
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Gage, El. n. [The name of the person who | 


first introduced them.) A name of several 
—— of pony SR b j^ 
. v.i.—gaggled, gaggling. | Form- 
ed. from the sound.) To make a Me like 
a 


Galety, Gaily. Under Gar. 
l Gain, gin, v.t. [Fr. gagner, anciently, to 
i carn profit from pasturage, hence, to gain; 
» from O.H.G. weidanjan, to pasture; partly 
also from Icel. and Sw. gagn, gain, profit.) 
To obtain by industry or the employment 
of capital; to get as profit or advantage; to 
acquire; opposed to lose; to win or obtain 
by superiority or success (to gain a battle, 
a prize); to obtain in general; to procure 
> ifame, favour); to win to one’s side; to con- 
ciliate; to reach, attain to, arrive at (to 
gain a mountain top).—To gain over, to 
draw to another party or interest; to win 
over.—To gain.ground, to advance in any 
undertaking; to make progress.—To gain 
time, to obtain a longer time for a par- 
ticular .—t.L To reap advantage 
or profit; to acquire gain.—70 gain on or 
upon, to encroach on (the sea gains on the 
ur to advance nearer to, as in n race; 


tained as an advantage; anything opposed 
to loss; protit; benefit derived. —Gainable, 
gA'na-bl, a. Capable of being gained, ob- 
tained, or reached.—Gainer, gú'ner, n, One 
that gnins or obtains profit or advantage. 
—Galnful,gán'ful,a. Producing profit or 
advantage; profitable; advantageous: lu- 
erative Galnfully, genital, adv. Ina 
gainful manner. — Gainfulness, gin ‘ful- 
nes, n. The state or quality of bein 

gainful.—Gaining, eh ning, n. That which 
one gains: usually in the plural; earnings. 

es, a. Not prod 


nes, m. 
Gainly, gin'li,a. Handsome: now only in 
the compound ungainly (which sce). 
Gainsay, gün'sá, v.f.—gainedid, — 
[A. Sax. gegn, against (as in again), and E. 
say.) To contradict; to deny or declare 
not to be true; to controvert; to dispute.— 
n. Opposition in words; contradiction.— 
er, gün'sü-ér, n. One who gain- 


"Gainst, st. Contr. for Against. | 

Gair-fowl, gár'foul, n. [Prov. E. gare, pair, 

e GM The great auk, a bird now ex- 

n * 

Gairish,a. GARISH. 

Gait, git. n. [Akin Icel gata, a way.] Walk; 
manner of walking or stepping; carriage: 
—Gaited, b gated, a. Having a particular 

t: used in compounds (slow -gaited, 
eavy-gaited). 

Gaiter, gà'tér, n. [Fr. guétre, a gniter— 
origin unknown.] A covering of cloth for 
the leg, fitting over the shoe; a spatter- 

sh.—v.t. To dress with gaiters. 

Gala, zul’a or ci'la,n. [Fr., show, pomp; It. 

a, finery; of Teut. origin; akin gallant. 
ALLANT.] An occasion of public festivity. 





—Gala-day, n. A day of festivity; a holida 
| path rejoivings.Gala-dress, x A holiday 
ress. 
A Galactic, ga-lak'tik, a. [Gr. galaktikos, 
r m » Son gala, galaktos, milk.) Of or 
- belonging to m 


sure. 

of milk; a lactometer. — 

$ ga-lak'to-poi-et"ik, a. orn. [Gr. gala, an 
poieó, to make.) Appli 

which increase the flow of milk. 

G langga, 


ga- ga- 
LJ D B . € f 
COEM CAT aee 


Galatian, ga-14'shi-an, n. A native or in- 





* 
| Galantine ‘ten’, a, (Fr.] A dish of 
| ‘Yeal, chic en Ate coat, freed 
from bones and served cold. 
3 


Milky Way, that long, white, luminous 


gain ground on.—n. Something ob- 


ess, pu ucing 
gain; unprofitable.—Gainlessness, gán'les- 


Gall, gal, n. 


Gall 
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habitant of Galatia, in Asia Minor.—a, Of 
or pertaining to Galatia or the Galatians. 
alaxy, gal’ak-si, m. [Fr. galaxie, from 
Gr. galaxias (kykloa, circle, being under- 
stood), from gala, galaktos, milk.) The 


tract which is seen at night stretchin 
across the heavens, and which is forme 
by a multitude of stars so distant and 
blended as to be distinguishable only by 
powerful telescopes; an 
splendid persons or things. 
Galbanum, gul’ba-num,n. [L, from Heb, 
chelbnah, galbanum, from cheleb, fat.] A 
fetid gum resin brought from the Levant, 
Persia, and India, used in the arts, as in 
the manufacturo of varnish, and also as a 
medicine. 
Galbulus, gal'bü-lus, n. [L., the nut of the 
Bot. a cone or strobilus, the 
and combined 


assemblage of 


cypress. 
scales of which are fleshy 
into a uniform mass. 
Gale, gil, n. [Gael. and Ir. gal, a gale or 
puff of wind; or connected with Icel. gol 
ola, a breeze.] A wind; a breeze; a win 
etween a breeze and a storm or tempest. 
Gale, gil, n. [O.E. gawl, A. Sax. D. and G. 
gagel, wild-myrtle.] A small shrub with a 
pleasant aromatic odour found in bogs 
and wet heaths. 
Gale, gil, n. [A. Sax. pafol, rent, tributo, 
probably from W. gafael, Gael. gabhail, a 
taking, a lease.) A periodical payment of 


rent. 
Galea, gi’lé-a, m. [L., a helmet.] Bot. 
rts of n calyx or corolla when with the 
orm of a helmet —Galeated, Galeate, gī'- 
lé-fi-ted, gà le-At, a. [L.. galeatus. Covered 
as with a helmet; shaped like a helmet. 
Galena, ga-l@na, n. [Gr. galén?, tranquillity 
—so named from its supposed effect upon 
discases.] The principal ore of lead, of a 
lead-gray colour, with a metallic lustre, 
found massive. or sometimes granular or 
crystallized.—Galenic,Galenical, ga-len'ik, 
ga-len‘i-kal, a. Pertaining to or contain- 
ing galena, 
Galenic, Galenical, ga-len'ik, ga-len'i-kal, 
a. Relating to Galen, the celebrated Greek 
hysician of the second century.—Galen- 
sm, cá len-izm, n. The doctrines of Galen. 
—Galenist, gä’len-ist, n. A follower of 
Galen. e. 
Galilean, gal-i-lč'an, a. Of or pertaining to, 
or invented by Galileo, the Italian astro- 


nomer. 

Galilee, gal'i-I€, n. [Named after the scrip- 
tural Galilee.) A portico or chapel annexed 
tosome old churches, and used for various 
purposes.—Galilean, gal-i-léan,n. A na- 
tive or inhabitant of Galilee, in Judea.— 
a. Relating to Galilee. 

matias, gal-i-mi’shi-as, n. |Fr., origin 
doubtful.] Confused talk; nonsense; absurd 
mixture. 

Galingale, 
rare marsh plant which occurs in the 
south of England; formerly used as a 
synonym of Galanga. 

Galiot, Galliot, gal'i-ot, n. [Fr. galiote, dim. 
of galiz, a galley. GaLLeEY.] A small gal- 
ley, or sort of brigantine, moved both by 
sails and oars; a two-masted Dutch cargo 
vessel, with very rounded ribs aud flattish 
bottom. e 

Galipot, gali-pot, n. [Fr., perhaps from 
being gold in gallipots.] The French name 
for the resin which is obtained by incisions 
in the stems of the maritime pine. 

% [A. Sax. gealla=Icel. gall, D. 

pal, G. galle; cog. with Gr. cholé, L, fel, 

ile.] A bitter fluid secreted in the liver 
of animals; bile; sig. bitterness of mind; 
rancour; malignity; the gall-bladder. — 

Gall-bladder, n. Anat. a small mem- 

branous sac shaped like a pear, which re- 

ceives the gall or bile from the liver.— 

Gall.stone, n. A concretion formed in the 

gall-bladder, used as a yellow colouring 

ail, gal (Fr. gale, It. galla, from I 

gal, n. . gale, It. galla, from L. 
galla, an oak-gall, a gall-nut. A vegetable 
excrescence uced by tho deposit of the 

egg of an insect in the bark or leaves of n 

plant, especially the oak, very extensively 

used in dyeing nnd in the manufacture of 
ink. —Gall-fly, Gall-insect, n. An insect 
that punctures plants, and occasions galls. 


lYin-gnl. n. [Gatanca.] AT 


GALLIC 


—Gallic, gnVik, a. Belonging to galls; de- 
rived from galls. — Gall-nut, n. A yege- 
table excroscenco in plants.—Gall-oak, n. 
The oak from which the gallsof commerce 
are obtained. 
Gall, cal, v.t. [O.Fr. galler, to gall or fret, 
galle, an itching, scurf, perhaps L. 

the diseased vegetable excrescence. Comp. 
also Armor, gál, eruption.) To make a 
sore in the skin of by rubbing, fretting, 
and wearing away; to excoriate; to vex; to 
chagrin; to cause to have a feeling of ‘bite 
terness or annoyance; to hurt the feclings 
of; to harass; to annoy (as by a musketry 
fire), —n. A sore place caused by rubbing. 
Galling, galing, a. Adapted to fret or 
chagrin; vexing; harassing; annoying.— 
Gallingly, goling-li, adv. In a galling 
manner. : 
Gallant, gaVant, a. [Fr. galant, ppr.of O.Fr. 
verb galer, to rejoice, from the Teutonic, 
comp. G. geil, Wanton, Goth. gaü/jan, to 
rejoice, A. Sax. gal, merry.) Gay, showy, 
or splendid in attire or outward ap 
anco; handsome; fine; brave; high-spirited; 


courageous; magnanimous; noble; chival- 


rous; (in the following senses pron. also 
SSC courtly; polite and attentive to 
ndies; courteous.—n. A gay sprightly 
man; a high-spirited brave young fellow; 
a daring spirit; (in the following senses 
pron. nlso ga-lant'), a man who is polite 
and attentive to Indies; n wooer; n suitor, 
—v.t. (galant). To act the gallant to 
wards; to wait on or be very attentive to 
(a lady). — Gallantly, gal'ant-li, adv. In 
a gallant manner; gaily; splendidly; 
bravely; nobly. — Gallantness gal’ ani 
nes, n. The state or quality of be ng gal- 
lant.—Gallantry, gal'ant-ri, n. [Fr. galan- 
terie,] Show; ostentatious finery; bravery; 
dash; intrepidity; polite attention to 
ladies; court paid to females for the pur- 
ane of winning illicit favours. 
alleass, gal'c-as, n. [Fr. galeasse, It. gale- 
azza; akin to galley.) A large kind o gal- 
ley formerly used in the Mediterrancan. 
Galleon, gal’c-un, n. [Sp. galeon, It. gal- 
cone, angmentatives from L.L. galea, a 
galley.) A large ship formerly used by 
the Spaniards in their commerce wit 
mc vend (F * lerie. It. gal 
allery, gal'ér-i, n. r. galerie, gal- 
leria, L.L. galeria, perhaps from 1.Gr. 
gale, a ganer "| An apartment of much 
greater length than breadth, serving asa 
passage of communication between dif- 
erent rooms of a building; a room or 
building for the exhibition of paintings, 
statues, and other works of art; a collec- 
tion of paintings, statues, &c.; a platform 
projecting from the walls of a building, 
and overlooking a ground-floor, as in a 
church, theatre, and the like; fort. ony 
communication covered in both above an 
at the sides; mining, a narrow passage; 
naut. a frame like a balcony projecting 
from the stern and —— of a ship. 
Galley, gal'i, n, [O.Fr. galie, It. and L.L. 
galea—probably from Gr. galé, a kind of 
gallery, or galeos, gal, a &ca-fish, a kind 
of shark, which might suggest a swift- 
sailing vessel. Akin are galleon, galleaes, 
galiot.) A low flat-built vessel with one 
deck, and navigated with sails and oars, 
once commonly used in the Mediterra- 
nean; a ship of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, propelled chiefly by onrs; the boa! 
of a warship appropriated for the captain's 
use; the cook-room or kitchen on 
ship; printing, a movable frame or tray on 
which the types are placed when com- 
osed.—The galleys, certain galleys on the 
{editerranenn which were worke 
convicts; hence, a synonym for a place of 
forced and severe toil —Galley-fire, n. 
ship's fireplace,—Galley-slave, n. A per- 
son condemned for a crime to work nt the 
oar on board of a galley. 
alliard, gal’yiird, m. (Sp. gallarda.] A 
lively dance, originaily Spanish. 
allic, «. Under GALL, a vegetable excres- 


cence, 

Gallic, Gallican, gal'ik, gal'i-kan,a. [L. Gal- 
licua, from Gallia, Gaul, France.) Pertain- 
ing to Gaul or France (the Gallican church 
or RA Gallicize, gal'i-siz, 
v.t.—gallicised, gallicising, To render con- 


„her; pine, pin; nōte, not, move; tobe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. w — — 
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formable to the French idiom or language. 
—Gallicism, gal'i-sizm,m. [Fr. gallicisme.] 
A mode of speech peculiar to the French 
nation; a custom or mode of thought pecu- 
liar to the French. 

Galligaskins, gul-i-gas'kinz, n. pL [From Fr. 
greguesques, O.Fr. guarguesques, gargues- 
ques, from It. grecheseo, Grecian (through 
such forms as gleguesques, galligasks).] 
Large open breeches; wide hose; leather 
gunrds worn on the legs by sportsmen. 
allimaufry, zala-ma'fri, x. [Fr. galima- 
rée, & ragout; of uncertain origin.] A 

ash; a medley; a hodge-podge. 

Gallinaceous, gal-i-nä’shus, a. [L. gali- 
naccus, from gallina, n hen, gallus, a cock.] 
Pertaining to the order of birds which in- 
cludes the domestic fowls, pheasants, &c 
—Gallinacean, zal-i-na'she-an, n. Ono of 
the gallinaccous birds, — Gallinule, gali- 
nol, n. [L. gallinula, dim. of gallina, a 
hen.] A grallatorial bird closely allied to 
the coots; the water-hen or moor-hen. 

Gallipot, gal'i-pot, n.. [Corrupted from 
O.D. gleypot, an earthen pot—gley, clay 
and pot] A small pot or vessel painted 
and glazed, used by druggists and apothe- 
caries for containing medicines, 

Gallium, zal'i-um, x. [From Gallia, France.] 
A rare metal, of a grayish-white colour 
and brilliant lustre, excecdingly fusible, 
discovered 1n 1875. ^ 

Gallivant, Gallavant, gal-i-vant’, gal-a- 
vant’, v.i. [Probably a corrupt form of 
gallant.) To gad or run about; to flirt. 

Galliwasp, gal'1-wasp, n”. A species of West 
Indian lizard, about 1 foot in length 

Gallomania, gal-d-mfi‘ni-a, n. A mania 
for imitating French manners, dress, lit- 
erature, Ar, à 

Gallon, gal'un, n. [O.Fr. gaton, jalon; Fr. 
Jale, à jar, a bowl; origin unknown.] A 
measure of capacity for dry or liquid 
goods, but usually for liquids, containing 
4 quarts; the English imperial gallon con- 
tains 277274 cubic inches. 

Galloon, ga-lón”, n. (Fr. and Sp. galon; It. 
palone, from gala, show. Gata.) A kind 
of narrow close lace made of cotton, silk, 
gold, or silver threads, &c. — Gallooned, 
ga-lind’, a. Furnished or adorned with 


gnlloon. 

Gallop, gal'up, v.i. [Fr. galoper, from 
O.Flem. walop, a galop, an extension of 
wallen, A. Sax. weallan, to boil.] To move 
or run with leaps, as a horse; to run with 
speed; to ride n horse that is galloping; 
to ride at a rapid pace; to scamper. — n. 
the movement or pace of a horse,by springs 
or leaps.—Gallopade, gal-up-ad’, n. [Fr. 
galopade.] A sidelong or curvetting kind of 
gallop; a sprightly kind of dance; n galop; 
the music adapted to it.—v.i.—gallopaded, 
gallopading. To Kä »; to perform the 
dance called a gallopade.—Galloper, gal’- 
up-ér, n One who or that which gal- 


ops, 

Gallowa , gal’S-wi,n. A species of horses 
of small size but great endurance, first 
bred in Galloway iu Scotland. 

Gallowglass, Gallowglas, gal’ö-glas, n. [Ir. 
palog ach — gall, a foreigner, an Eng- 

ishman, and oglach, a youth; from being 
armed after the ams 1 model. 


An an- 
cient heavy-armed ¿ 


oot-soldier of Ireland 


[A plural form: A. Sax. 


“tively palon, n. (Fr. Garror.] A auek; 
n 


ling 
a waltz; tho music for the dance. 


Galore, ga-lir’, n. [Ir. and Gael. go leòr, 


cnough—go, to, and leòr, enough.] Abun- 
dunce; plenty.“ {Colas S 
Galvanic, Galvanical,t gal-van'ik, gal-van’- 
i-kal, a. [From Galvani, an Italian phy- 
siologist, un carly investigator of gal- 
vanism.] Pertaining to galvanism; con- 
taining or exhibiting galvanism. — Gal- 
vanie electricity, electricity arising from 
chemical uction.—Galvanic pair or cell, a 
combination of two substances in an ex- 
citing liquid which acts chemically upon 
one more than on the other. — Galvanic 
battery, an association of galvanic pairs 
for the production of current electricity. 
—Galvanism, gal’van-izın, n. That branch 
of the science of electricity which treats 
of the electric currents arising from chemi- 
cal action, more particularly from that 
accompanying the decomposition of met- 
als—Galvanist, gal'van-ist, n. One versed 
in galvanism. — Galvanization, zal'van-i- 
zi"shon,m. The act of affecting with gal- 
vanism; the state of being affected.—Gal- 
vanize, gal'van-iz, v.t.—galvanized, galvan- 
izing. To affect with galvanizm; to elec- 
troplate by galvanism; to coat (sheets of 
iron) with tin or zinc in this way; to re- 
store to consciousness by galvanic action, 
as from a state of suspended animation.— 
Galvanizer, gal’van-i-zer, n. One who or 
that which galvanizes. — Galvanologist, 
tal-van-ol^o-ist, n. One who describes 
the phenomena of galvanism.—Galvanol- 
ogy, gal-van-ol’o-ji, n. A description of 
the phenomena of galvanism. — Galvano- 
magnetic, gal-van'ó-maz-net"ik, a. Same 
as Electro-magnetic. — Galvanometer, gal- 
van-om’et-er, n. An instrument for de- 
tecting the existence and determining the 
strength and direction of an electric cur- 
rent.—Galvanometry, gal-van-om'ct-T1, 7. 
The art or process of determining the 
force of electric or galvanic currents. — 
Galvanoplastic, gal-van'ó-plas tik, a. Per- 
taining to the art or process of electrotyp- 
ing.—Galvanoplasty, gal-van'ó-plas-ti, n. 
Same as Electrotypy.—Galvanoscope, gal- 
van'o-skop, n. An instrument for detecting 
the existence and direction of an electric 
current.—Galvanoscopic, zal-van’ö-skop”- 
ik, a. Of or pertaining to a galvanoscope. 
Gama-grass, gü'ma, m. A tall, strong, and 
exceedingly productive grass cultivate 
in tho warm parts of America and to some 


extent in Zurops: - 
Gambeson, Gambison, gam'bé-zon, gam'bi- 
zon, n. [O.Fr. gambeson, from O.IH.G. 


wamba, A. Sax. wambe, womb, stomach; 
comp. G. wams, doublet.) “A stuffed an 
quilted tunic, fitting the body, and for- 
merly worn under the habergeon. 
Gambier, Gambir, eum" Lët, gam’bir, m. 
ayan An earthy-looking substance 
of light-brown hue, procured from the 
leaves of a Malayan shrub, and used medi- 
cinally as an astringent, but far more ex- 
tensively employed in tanning and dyeing. 
Gambit, gam'bit, n. [Fr., from It. gam- 
deito, & tripping up of one's legs, from 
gamba, the leg.| Chess, the sacrifice of a 
pawn early in the game, for the purpose 
of taking up an attacking position. __ 
Gamble, gam'bl, v.i.—gambled, gambling. 
Freq. of game, with b inserted, as in num- 
r,humble.] To play or game for money or 
other stake, especially to be in the habit of 
doing #0.—v.t. To lose or squander by gam- 
ing: with ay. — Gambler, gam'blér, n. 
One who gambles.—Gambling-house, n. A 
EINE node, 
amboge, gam-boj', n. pons Camboja, 
Cambodia, a portion of the empire of 
Anam, in Asia.] The hardened juice or 
sap Y ep by several species of trees, and 
used asa purgative in medicine, and also in 
the arts, chiefly in water-colour painting. 
— gam-bo'jik, a. Pertaining to 
LI e. 
Gambol, gam’bol, v.i.—gambolled, gambol- 
ling. E gambolde, gambaude, from Fr. 


ambade, gambol, gambiller, to wag the, 


>g or kick, O.Fr. gambe, It. gamba, the 
leg, Fr. jambe.] To dance and skip about 
in sport; to frisk; to m to play in frolic. 
—n. A skipping or leaping about in frolic; 
a skip, frisk, leap, prank. 
Gambrel, Gambril, ‘brel, gambril, n. 
[From it. gamba, the leg.] The hind-leg 


of a horse; a stick crooked like a horses 
leg, used by butchers for suspending ani- 
mals. — Gambrel roof, a hipped-rovf; a 
mansard roof. 


Game, cám, n. LA. Sax. gamen, joy, plea- 


sure; Icel. gaman, Dan. gammen, delight, 
pennan 0.G.ga —— sport. Gam. 
le is a derivative, and gammon, humbug, 
is of same origin.] _Sport of any kind; jest; 
plays some contrivance or arrangement 
or sport, recreation, testing skill, and the 
like (the game of cricket or of bowls}; a 
single contest in any such game; specifi- 
cally (pl.), diversions or contests,as inwrest- 
ling, running, and other athletic exerciecs; 
a scheme pursued or measures planned; 
such animals, collectively, as are usually 
pursued or taken in the chase or in the 
sports of the field: in this sense without a 
Plural; the animals enumerated in the 
game-laws.— To make game of, to turn into 
ridicule; to delude or humbug. — v.i, — 

amed. gaming. [A.Sax.gamenian. To gam- 
ble; to play at cards, dice, billiards, &c., for 
money; to be in the habit of so doing.—a. 

Having the courageous spirit of a game- 
cock; courageous, [Colloq.]— To die game,to 
maintain a bold, resolute,courageous spirit 
to the last,—Game-bag, n. A bag for hold- 
ing the — killed by a sportsman.— 
Game-cock, n. A cock bred or used to fight; 
a cock of a good fighting breed. — Game- 
fowl, n. A variety of the common fowl 
bred for fighting. — Gameful, gäm’ful, a. 
Full of sport or games; sportive; f I of 

me or beasts of sport (Pope). —Game- 
eeper, n. One who has the care of game; 
one who is employed to look after animals 
kept for sport —Game-laws, n. pl. Laws 
enacted with regard to, or for the pre- 
servation of, the animals called game.— 

Gamely, gúmli, adv. Ina game or cour- 
ageous manner. [Colloq.]—Gameness.cám'- 
nes, 1. The quality of being game; plucki- 
ness, [Colloq.)-Game-preserver, n. One 
who strictly preserves for his own sport or 
profit such animals as are game.—Game- 
some, gäm’sum, a. Sportive; playful; 
frolicsome. — Gamesomely, gäm’sum-li, 
adv. Sportively; playfully. — Gamesome- 
ness, güm'sum-nes, n. The quality of be- 
ing gamesome, — Gamester, gim’stér, m. 
[Game, and the suffix "ter One who 
games; a person addicted to gaming; a 
gambler; one skilled in games. — Gamey. 
Gamy, gä’mi, a. Having the flavour of 
game.—Ga -house, n. A house where 
gaming is practised; a gambling-house.— 
—— -table, n. A table appropriated to 
gaming. 

Gamin, gam’in, ga-mañ, n. [Fr.] A nce- 
glected street boy; an Arab of the streets. 

Gammer, gam’er, n. [Contr. for good- 
mother or grandmother. Comp. gaffer.) An 
old wife: the correlative of gafer. 

Gammon, gam'un, ». [O.Fr. gambon: Tt. 
gambone, x big leg,a gammon, from gamba 
a leg.) The Ue of a hog, pickled and 
smoked or dried; a smoked ham.—v.t. To 
max into bacon; to pickle and dry in 
smoke. 

Gammon, gam'un, m. [Connected with 
game; comp. Dan. — .] Anim- 
position or hoax; humbug. Toll J-v.t. 

o delude; to hoax or humbug. [Colloq.] 

Gamogenesis, gam-o-jen'e-sis, n. [Gr. gamos, 

marriage, and genests.] Generation by cop- 

ulation of the sexes; sexual generation. 

—Gamogenetic, gam’o-je-net”ik, a. Of or 

relating to gamogenes 6 Canepa eet 

gam-o-pet'a-lus, a. [Gr.gainoa, and petalon, 

a flower-leaf.] Bot. monopetalous, — Ga- 

mophyllous, ga-mof'i-lus or gam-o-fil'lus, 

a. [Gr. gamos, and phyllon, a leaf.] Bot. 

having a single perianth-whorl with co- 

herent leaves.— Gamosepalous, — Ma 


a-lus, a. [Gr. gamos, and E. sepal.] B 
monosepalous. 
Gamut, 


mut, n. IS gamma, the letter 

G, the last note of the scale, and L. uf, 
the syllable formerly used in singing the 
first note of the scale, the modern do.) 
Mus. a scale on which notes in music are 
written pc punte contiene GE us ER 
spaces which are nam er 
seven letters of the alphabet. 

Gander, gan'dér, n. [A. Sax. gandra, for 
ganra, from the root gan seen Apes a 
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goose, gänserich, a gander. Goose.) The 
| male of the goosc. 

: Gang, gang, n. [A. Sax. gang, a way, 2 pas- 

sage, Jenge, à gang, a company, from garn- 

n,togo.Go.]A number going mm company; 
ce, A company or number of persons 
nssociated for a particular purpose: used 
especially in a depreciatory or contemp- 

tuous sense or of disreputable persons; a 

number of workmen or labourers engaged 

onany piece of work under the supervision 
of one person; a squad, — Ganger, gang- 
ér,n. One who superintends a gang of 
labourers.—Gangway, gang'wá, n. A tem- 
porary. means of access to some position, 
ormed of planks or boards; a narrow 
framework or platform leading into or out 
of a ship, or from one part of a ship to 
another: an opening in a ship’s bulwarks 
and the steps leading toit. —— 

Gangetic, gan-jetik, a. Relating to the 
river Ganges. 

Ganglion, gang’gli-on, m. pl. Ganglia or 
Ganglions. [Gr. ganglion,a sort of swelling 
or excrescence, a tumour under the skin.] 
Anat. an enlargement occurring some- 
where in the course of a nerve; a mass of 
nervous mattercontaining nerve-celis, and 
giving origin to nerve-fibres; surg. an en- 
cysted tumour situated somewhere on 2 
tendon.—Gangliac, Ganglial, gang’gli-ak, 
gang’gli-al, a. Relating to a ganglion. 
—Gangliated, gang’ li-it-ed,a. Having 
ganglions. — Gangliform, Ganglioform, 

: gang glitorm. gang’gli-o-form,a. Having 

es ape of a ganglion. — pneri: 

+ gang'gli-on-a-ri, a. Composed of ganglia. 

| —Ganglioni ik,a. Pertaining 


c, gang-gli-on 
to a ganglion. 
Gangrene, gang eren. n. [L. gangrana,from 
Gr. gangraina, from graino,to gnaw. | The 
first stage of mortification of living flesh; 
bot. a disease ending in putrid decay.— 
v.t.—gangrened, gangrening. To produce 
a gangrene in; to mortify.—v.t. To become 
mortified. Also Gangrenate, gang’ gré- 
nit. — Gangrenescent, gang-rrö-nes’ent, 
a. Becoming gangrenous. — Gangrenous, 
gangigronus, a. Attacked by gangrene; 
mortified; indicating mortification of liv- 
ing flesh. F 
Gangue, gang, m. [G. gang, a vein.] The 
stony matrix of metallic ores. 
Deui Under Gaxc. 
Gani Gannister, gan'ís-tér, n. A close- 
“grained hard sandstone or grit found under 
certain coal-beds in England. 
E x Us E pans; — 
sen-fow!l, a gannct; allied to gander, goose. 
The solan- ‚an squatic bird of the 
pelican family, 3 feet in length, common 
on insular rocks in the northern seas. 

» Enn'oid, a. (Gr. ganos, splendour, 
and eidos, appearance.) Belonging to an 
order of fishes, the majority of them ex- 
tinct, ch y scales composed 
of horny or bony plates, covered with 

lossy enamel.—n. One of these fishes. 
antlet, gant'let, n. A glove. Same as 


Gauntlet. 

* Gantlet, gantlet, n. [From Sw. gatlopp 
from gata, a street, a line of soldiers, an 
lopp, 2 course, akin to E. leap, D. loopen, 
torun.] A punishment in which the cul- 
prit was compelled to run between two 
ranks of men armed with rods, &c., re- 
ceiving a blow from each. — To run the 
gantlet, to undergo the pp of the 

gantlet; hence, to go through much and 

- severe criticism, controversy, or ill-treat- 


. ment. 
- Gaol, jal, Gaoler, jaler. JAIL, JAILER. 
‘Gap gap, n. [Icel. and Sw. gap, a gap or 
tus; akin gape, gaby.] A break or 
opening, as in a fence, wall, or the like; a 
breach; a m; a hiatus.—7°0 atop a gap, 
to fill it up; hence, to supply a temporary 
expedient. — v.t. To make a gap or gaps 
to cut into tecth.— 
aving interstices be- 
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present a gap; to show a fissure or chasm. 

— To gape for or after, to crave; to desire 

or covet earnestly.—7. The act of gaping; 

cool. the width of the mouth when openec 

as of birds, fishes, &c.; pl. a disease o 

young poultry attended with much gap- 

ing.—Gaper, gW'pér, n. One who gapes; a 

bivalve molluse with a shell permanently 
open at the posterior end. 

Garb, gurb, n. [O.Fr. garbe, a garb, ap- 
pearance, comeliness, from 0.H.G. parawi, 
parwi, attire; akin to A. Sax. gearwa, 
clothing; E. gear and yare.) Clothing; 
vesture; costume; habit; an official or 
other distinguishing dress; fashion or 
mode.—v.t. To dress; to clothe (Tenn.). 
Garbage, girbáj, n. (O.E. garbash, pro- 
bably from garble, to sift; being thus what 
issifted out, refuse.] Refuse oroffal; refuse 
animal or vegetable matter; any worth- 
less, offensive matter. : 
Garble, geo v.t.—garbled, parking. IO, 
Fr. garbeller, from Sp. garbillar, to sift, 
garbillo, a coarse sieve; from Ar. ghartil, 
a sieve.) To sift or bolt}; to examine for 
the purpose of separating the good from 
the bad?; to falsify by leaving out parts; 
to mutilate so as to give a false impres- 
sion (to garble historical documents); to 
sophisticate; to corrupt, — Garbler, gir- 
blér, n. One who garbles; formerly an 
official in London who looked after the 
mrity of drugs and spices. S 
arboil,} giir’boil, n. [O.Fr. garbouil, It. 

arbuglio.) Tumult; uproar. [Shak.] 
ardant, gärdant, a. [Fr.] Her. a term 
applied to a lion represented as looking 
with full face at the observer. 

Garden, gúrdn, n., [O.Fr. gardin, Mod. 
Fr. jardin, a word of Teutonic origin; 
comp. L.G. garden, G. garten, a garden; 
Goth. garda, A. Sax. geard, O.E. garth, an 
inclosed pate. a yard. Yanp.] A piece 
of ground appropriated to the cultivation 
of planta fruits, flowers, or vegetables; a 
rich well-cultivated spot or tract of coun- 
try.—v.i. To lay out or cultivate a garden. 
—Gardener, gür'dn-ér, n. One whose occu- 
pasion is to tend and dress a garden.— 

ardening, gür'dn-ing, n. The art or 
practice of cultivating gardens; horticul- 
ture.—Garden-party, +. A party held on 

the lawn or in the garden attached to a 

en residence. ` 
ardenia, gür-döni-a,n. [After Dr. Gar- 
den, an American botanist.) A namo of 
certain plants of Asia and Africa with 
large handsome white or yellowish flowers, 
often deliciously fragrant. 
arfish, giir’fish, 7. D Sax. gár, a dart.] 

A fish with a remarkably elongated body 
and a long, narrow, beak-like snout; sea- 

prie or sca-needle. ` 
argarism, gürgär-izm, m. [L. gargaris- 
mus, Gr. yargarizö, to wash the mouth.] 
A gargle. 

Gargle, zür'gl, 9 gargted gargting. [A 
word akin to gurgle, gorge, gargoil ; Fr 
gargouiller, to gargle; L. gurgulio, the 
gul et; Gr. paraa to rinse the mouth; 

z. gurget, the throat, gurgeln, to BEES 
To wash or rinse (the mouth or throat 
with a liquid preparation.—n. Any liquic 
preparation for washing the mouth and 


roat. 

Gargoil, Gargoyle, gür’goil, n. [Fr. gar- 
goulle, a gargoil or spout, GARGLE.] Arch. 
a projecting spout for throwing the water 
from the gutters of a building, generally 
carved into a grotesque figure from whose 


, Gairish, gü'rish, a. [From O.E. 
gare, to stare, probably a form of gaze 
with change from z-sound to r, as in snore, 
snooze; frore, freeze, £c.] Gaudy; showy; 
staring; overbright; dazzling.— Garishly, 
Galrishly, gä’rish-li, adv. In a garish 
manner. — Gariehness, Gairishness, gi- 
rish-nes, n. The state or quality of being 


rish. 
darland, gürland, n, [0.E. girlond, ger- 


lond, from Fr. guirlande, a garland, from 

HG. wiera, a coronet, through n verb 
wisrelen, to plait.) A wreath or chaplet 
made of leaves, twigs, flowers, or the like; 
a collection of little printed pieces; an an- 
thology.—v.t. To deck with a garland or 


garlands. ; 
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Garlic, giirlik, ». [A. Sax. odriede, from 
ár,a dart or Jance—from the spear-shaped 
eaves—and dede, a leek, as in hemi 
charlosk,&c.] A plant allied to the onion, 
leek, &c., having an acrid pungent tasto 

and vcry strong odour, indigenous to the 
south of Europe, where it forms a favour- 
ite condiment. 

Garment, gir’ment, n. [Fr. garnement; 
O. Fr. garniment, trom garnir, to garnish, 
to deck. Gansisı.] Any article of cloth- 
ing or piece of dress, as n coat, A gown, 
es atvestment. — Garmented,t gir men- 
ted, a, Covered with a garment, clothed. 

Garner, zür'ner,n. [Fr. grenier, 0.Fr. ger- 
nter, a corn-loft, from L. granaria, 2 gran- 
ary, from granum, grain, GRANARY] A 
granary; a building or place where grain 
js stored for preservation.—v.t. To store in, 
or ns in, n granary. 

Garnet, giirnet,n. [Fr, grenat, It. granata, 
from L. granum, grain, seed, nnd in later 
times the cochineal insect and the scarlet 
dye obtained from it, the stone being £0 * 
called on account of its fine crimson col- 
our. The name common to à group or 
family of precious stones, varying con. 
siderably in composition, the prevailing 
colour being red of various shades, bu 
often brown, and sometimes green, yellow, 
or black; naut. a sort of tackle fixed toa 
stay, and used to hoist in and out cargo.— 
Garnetiferous, gür-ne-tif'ér-us, a. Con- 
taining or yielding garnets. 

Garnish, gür'nish, v.t. (Fr. garnir, to pro- 
vide or equip; It. guarnire, guernire,O. ja 
guarnir; from the German—comp. OH, 
warnén, Q. warnen, A. Sax. warnian, to - 
take care, to warn. Wauw, Akin gar- 
ment, garrison.] To adorn: to decorate 
with appendages; to set off; cookery, to 
ornament (a dish) with something laid 
round it.—n. Something added for embel- 
lishment; ornament; decoration; cookery, 
something round a dish as an embellish- 
ment. — Garnisher, girnish-ér, n. One 
who garnishes or decorates.—Ga n 
Garnishment, zür'nish-ing, gür’'nish-ment, 
n. That which garnishes; ornament.— 
Garniture, gür'ni-tür, n. Ornamental ap- 

EA embellishments. 
arotte, Garotter, ga-rot’, ga-rob'tr. GAR- 
ROTTE. 

Garret, garct, m. [O.Fr. garite, a piace of 
refuge or outlook, from parer, to beware, 
from O.11.G. werjan, Goth. varjan, to de- 
fend. Akin ward, guard, wary, warn.) 
That part of a house which is on the up- 
permost floor, immediately under the roof; 
a loft. — Garreteer, gar-et-tr, n. An In- 
habitant of a garret; 2 poor author.— 
Garret-story, n. The story of n house in 
which the garrets are situated. , 

Garrison, guri-sn, n. [Fr. garnison, from 

. garnir, to garnish. Ganwrsir.] of 
troops stationed ina fort or fortified town; 
a fort, castle, or fortified town furnished 
with troops.—v.t. To place a garrison in; 
to secure or defend by garrisons, E 

Garrot, garot,n. Thecommon name given 
to several ducke, one of them called also 
the golden-eye. 

Garrotte, Garrote, ga-rot’, gär-rö’tä, m. 
[Fr. garrotte, from Bp. garrote.) A modeof 
capital punishment in Spain by stranglin 
the person by means of an iron collar a 
tached to a post; the instrument of this 
punishment. — Garrotte, Garrote, ga-rot', 
ga-röt’, v.t.—garrotted, rrotcd ,garrotting, 
garroting. To strangle by means of the 
garrotte; to rob by suddenly seizing n. per. 
son and compressing his windpipe till he 
become insensible, or at least helpless, 
usually carried out by two or three accom- 
plices.—Garrotter, ga-rot'ér, n. who 
commits the act of garrotling. 


garrio, to prate, to chatter; allied 
gery, garyo, to cry; Ir. gairim, to bawl.] 
Talkative; prating; characterized by lon 
prosy talk, with minuteness and frequen 
repetition in recording details. — Garru- 
lity, ga-rn'li-ti, n. The quality of being 
garrulous; talkativeness; loquacity.-Gar- 
rulously, gar'ü-lus-li, adv. . 

or talkative manncr.—Garrulousne 
Q-lus-nes, n. Talkativoness; 
Garter, gürter, n. [From O. 









Garrulous, gar’ü-lus, a. [L. garrulus, from i 
to Gr. 
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Fr. jarreti?re, from jarret, O.Fr. garret, 
ham, RUE from the Celtic; Armor. gár 
or garr, W. gar, the leg, Gael. gar, in 
E a garter.] A string or band used 
tie a stocking to the leg; the badge of 
the highest order of knighthood in Great 
Britain, called the order of the Garter; 
hence, also, the order itself, and the name 
iven tothe principal king-of-arms in Eng- 
and.—v.é, To bind with a garter, 

Garth, girth, n. [Icel. garthr, a yard or 
court=A. Sax. geard, a yard, GARDEN, 
Yanb.] A yard or gardenf; a small in- 
closed place; the greensward or grass area 
within the cloisters of a religious house; 
a dam or weir for catching fish, 

Gas, gas, n. [A word formed T the Dutch 
chemist Van Helmont, who died in 164; 
probably suggested by D. geest, spirit, G. 
geist.) An elastic neriform fluid; a sub- 
stance the particles of which tend to fly 
apart from each othcr, thuscausing it toex- 
pand indefinitely; coal-cas, the common 
ras used for illuminating purposes, —Gasa- 

er, Gasoller, gas-a-Jer, gas’e-lér,n, | From 
18, by an erroneous imitation of chande- 
ier.) A hanging apparatus with brackets 

or branches adapted for burning gas, as a 
chandelier for burning candles.—Gas-bur- 
ner,n. That part of a gas lamp or bracket 
which gives out the light.—Gas-coal, n. 
A coal employed for making gas. — Ga- 
Seite, gu-s0'iti, n. Tho state of being 
gascous,—Gas-engine, n. An engine for 
utilizing coal-zas as a motive power.—Ga- 
seous, ci’zt-us,a. In the form of gas; of 
the nature of cas.—Gaseousness, gá'zó-us- 
nes, n. — Gas-fitter, n. A workman who 
fixes pipes and fits burners and other ap- 
pliances for gas.—Gas-furnace, n. A fur- 
nace of which the fuel is gas.—Gasholder, 
gas holder, n. A vessel for storing gas 
after purification; a gusometer, — Gasl- 
form, güzi-form, a. Gaseous; acriform.— 
Gasify, gas'i-11,v.t —gasificd, gasifying. To 
convertintogas.—Gasification, gus i-fi-ka”- 
shon, n. The act of converting into gas. — 
Gas-jet, n. A spout of flame issuing from a 
pas urner; a gas-burner.—Gas-lamp, n. A 
amp, the light of which is supplied by 
gas.—Gas-light,n. Light produced by the 
combustion of coal-gas; a gas-jet. — Gas- 


main, n. One of the principal pipes which 


convey the gas from the gas-works to the 
lace of consumption.—Gas-meter, n. An 
strument through which the gas is made 
to pass in order to ascertain the quantity 
which is consumed at a particular place. 
—Gasogene, Gazogene, ;:13'0-jen, gaz'o-jon 
n. [Gas, and Gr. root gen, to produce.) 
An apparatus for manufacturing acrate 
water on n small scale for domestio use.— 
Gasolene, Gasoline, gas'o-lón, gas'o-lin, m. 
Air-gas,—Gasometer, ga-zom'e-tér, n. An 
instrument or apparatus intended to men- 
suro, collect, or mix gases; a reservoir or 
storehouse for the ordinary illuminating 
gas produced in gas-works; a gasholder; a 
gas-tank. — Gasometry, ga-zom’e-tri, n. 
Tho art or practice of measuring gases.— 
Gasometric, gaz-o-met'rik, n. Uf or per- 
taining to gasometry, — Gas-stove, n A 
stove heated by gas.—Gassy, gas'i, a. Re- 
lating toor containing gas; gascous.—Gas- 
tank, nm. A gasholder or reservoir for coal- 
gas,—Gas-tar, n. Conl-tar.—Gas-work, n. 
A work where coal-gas is made for illumi- 
nating purposes. 

Gascon, pas'kon, 1. [Fr.; akin to Basque.) 
A native of Gascony in France; hence, a 
boaster, the Gascons being noted for boast- 
ing. — Gasconade, gas-ko-nid’, ». [Fr.] 
A boast or boasting; a vaunt; a bravado; 
n brazzing.—v.i.—4gasconaded, gasconad- 
ing. To boast; to brag; to vaunt; to blus- 
ter. — AdeT, gas-ko-ni'der, n. A 
great boaster. 

Gash, gash, n. [Perhaps from O. Er, garser, 
to scarify, to pierce with a lancet; L.L. 
garaa, scarification.] A deep and long cut; 
an incision of considerable length, parti- 
culnr]y in flesh. — v.t. To make a gash or 

het, ZC t,n. [F tte, S t 
Eus ket, n. [Fr. garcette, Sp. garecta 
a gasket.] One of the plaited cords astened 
rn yard of a "n ) to tie HA sail to he 
» Ras p, v.i. (Icel. geispa, to yawn; Dan. 
gispe, to gasp; L.G. japen, Japsen; akin to 


Gatling- 


E. gape.) To open the’mouth wide in la- | Gaucherie, 


borious respiration; to labour for breath; 
to respire convulsively; to pant violently. 
—v.t. To emit or utter with gaspings or 
antinga: with away, forth, out, &c.—n. A 
aboured respiration; a short painful 
catching of the breath.—Gaspingly, gas- 
ping-h, adv. In a gasping manner. 

Gasteropod, Gastropod, gas'tér-o-pod, gas’- 
trö-pod, n. (Gr. gastér, the belly, and 
poua, podos, a foot.] One of a class of 
molluses, consisting of snails, periwinkles, 
and other animals inhabiting a univalve 
shell (although some of them are desti- 
tute of a shell), the distinguishing char- 
acteristic seing the foot, a broad muscular 
organ attached to the ventral surface.— 
Gasteropodous, —— a. Be- 
longing to the gasteropods. 

Gastly, gastli, a. Same as Ghastly. 
Gastralgia, Gastralgy, gas-tral’ji-a, gas- 
tral'ji n. (Gr. gastér, gastros, the belly, 
d algos, pain.] Pain in the stomach or 

jelly. 

Gastric, gas'trik, a. [From Gr. gastér, gas- 
tros, the belly or stomach.] Of or per- 
taining to the belly or stomach.—Gastric 

uice, a fluid secreted in the mucous mem- 
rane of the stomach, and the principal 
agent in digestion.—Gastric fever, a popu- 
lar name for typhoid or enteric fever, from 
the manner in which it affects the intes- 
tines, — Gastritis, gas-tri'tis, n. Chronic 
inflammation of the stomach. — Gastro- 
cele, gas'tro-scl, n. [Gr. kelé, n tumour.] 
Pathol. a hernia of the stomach, — Gas- 
tronomy, gas-tron'o-mi, n. (Gr. nomos, a 
law.] The art or science of good living; 
the pleasures of the table; epicurism — 
Gastronomic, Gastronomical, gas-tro- 
nom’ik, gas-tro-nom'i-kal, a, Pertaining 
to gastronomy. — Gastronomo, Gastrono- 
mor, Gastronomist, gas'tro-nóm, gas-tron’- 
o-mér, gas-tron'o-mist, n. One versed in 
gastronomy; a judge of the art of cookery; 
a gourmet; an —— — y, gas- 
tros’ko-pi,n. [Gr. akopeö, to view,] Med. 
an examination of the abdomen in order 
to detect KEE gas-trot'- 
o-mi,n. [Gr. tome, a cutting.] Surg. the 
operation of cutting into the abdomen. 

Gat, gat, old pret. or get. 

Gate, git, n. LA Sax. geat, a gate or door; 
lcel. gat, D. gat, a hole; from same root as 

t.] A large door such as gives entrance 
into a castle, a temple, palace, or other 
large edifice; the entrance leading into 
such an edifice; a frame of timber or 
metal which opens or closes a passage into 
an inclosure of rome kind; the frame 
which shuts or stops a passage for water, 
as at the entrance to a dock.—Gated, gü’- 
ted, a. Having gates. —Gate-house, n. A 
house at a gate, as a porter's lodge at the 
entrance to the grounds of a mansion.— 
Gate-man, n. The person who has charge 
of a gato.—Gateway, git'wi,n. An open- 
ing which is or may be closed with a gate; 
a means of ingress or egress. 

Gather, gazn'ér, v.t. LA. Sax. gaderian, 
gadrian, from gador, geador, together, 
seen also in together; comp. D. gadern, to 
father, te gader, L.G. to gader, together.] 

'o bring together; to collect into one 
place or one aggregate; to assemble; to 
congregate; to pick; to pluck; to accumu- 
late; to amass; to draw together; to bring 
together in folds or plaits, as a garment; 
hence, to plait; to pucker; to acquire or 
gain, with or without effort (to gather 
strength): to deduce by inference; to con- 

clude.— To gather one’s self together, to col- 
lect all one's powers for a strong cffort.— 

To be gathered to one's fathers, to be in- 

terred along with one’s ancestors, or sim- 

ply to die.—v.i. To collect; to become ns- 
sembled; to congregate; to take origin 
and grow; to come to a head (as a boil).— 

n. A plait or fold in cloth held in position 

by a thread drawn through it; a pucker.— 

Gatherer, garn’cr-er,n. One who or that 

which thers.—Gathering, garméring,n. 

The act of collecting or assembling; that 
which is gathered; a crowd; an assembly; 
a collection of pus; an abscess. 

gat/ling-gun, n. A form of 

the mit euse or repeating machine- 
gun, £0 named from the inventor. 


Gaudeamus, 


Gaul, gal,n. | 


Gauntlet, cant'let, n. (Er, 


h-rëč 7". [Fr., from gauche, 
left-handed, wie An awkward ac- 


o, zá-Ucho,n. A native of the Pam- 
ns of the La Plata of —— descent. 
aud, Gawd, gad, n. [L. gaudium, Joy, 
gladness; in later times something showy; 
akin joy, jewel.) Something worn for 
adorn — person; a piece of showy 
finery (Shak.).—Gaudery,t E deri, n. Fin- 
cry; fine things. — Gaudi y. idi, adv. 
€33, 


tion; awkwardness. 
Gauch 


In a gaudy manner. — Gau 'di- 
nes, n. The quality or condition of Being 
gaudy.—Gaudy, a di, a. Gay beyond the 
simplicity of nature or good taste; showy; 
tastelessly or glaringly adorned. —n. A 
feast or festival. — 

gu-de-ü’mus, n. [L., let us ro- 
joice.] A rejoicing; a festival. 


Gauffer, gy'fér, v.t. [Fr. gaufrer, to figure 


cloth, velvet, Åc., from gaufre=E. wafer.) 
To plait; to crimp; to flute; to cr.— 
Gauffering-iron,n. An iron used for plait- 
ing or fluting frills, &c. 


Gauge, güj, v.t.—gauged, gauging.  [O.Fr. 


gauger, perhaps of the same origin with 
gallon, and signifying to find DEE 
of measures in a vessol.] To measure or 
to ascertain the contents or capacity of; 
to measure in respect to capability, power, 
character, &c.; to appraise; to estimate.— 
n. A standard of measure; an instrument 
to determine dimensions or capacity; a 
measure; means ee ser the dis- 
tance between the lines of rails of a rail- 
way; joinery, a simple instrument made 
to strike a line parallel to the straight side 
of a board, &c.— Gaugeable, gija-bl, a. 
Capable of being gauged or measured.— 
Gauger, gú'jer, n. One who gauges; an 
officer whose business 1s to ascertain the 
contenta of casks; an exciseman. 

L. Gallus, a Gaul, an inhabi- 
tant of Gallia, the country now called 
France] An inhabitant of Gaul.—Gaul- 
ish, ge’lish,a. Pertaining to Gaul or an- 
cient France. 


Gault, galt, a. (Comp. Icel. gald, galdr, 


hard snow.) Geol. a series of stif marls or 
calcareous clays, varying in colour from 
a light gray to n dark blue, occurring be- 
tween the upper and lower greensands of 


ethe chalk formation.—v.t. Agri. to dress 


land with gault. 


Gaunt, gunt, a. [Comp. N. gand, a slender 


stick, a thin man.] Attenuated, as with 

fasting or suffering; lean; meagre; thin; 

slender.—Gauntly, gantli, adv. Leanly; 

meagrely. 

ntelet, dim. 

from gant, a glove, from the Teut.; D. 
want, Dan. vante, Teel. vöttr (for vantr), 
a glove.) Allarge iron glove with fingers 
covered with small pau formerly worn 
as armour; à GEN glove for a lady, which 
envelops the hand and wrist. The caunt- 


let used to be thrown down in token of - 


challenge; hence, to throw down the gaunt- 
let, to challenge; to take up the gauntlet, to 
accept the challenge.—Gauntieted, gant’- 
let-ed, a. Wearing a gauntlet. 
Gaur, Gour, gour, n. [Indian name; Skr. 
go, a cow.) One of the largest of the ox 
—— inhabiting the mountain jungles of 


Gauze, gaz, n. [Fr. gaze, Sp. gasa, from tho 
town Lech whence it was first brought. 
A very thin, slight, transparent stuif, o 
silk, linen, or cotton; any slight ach 
material resembling this (wire gauze).— 
poau gazi, D De gauze; thin asgauze. 
ave. Y. re o give, 

Gaveikind, zi vel-kind, n. (W.gafel cenedl 
the Hola or — A fami OI dn old 
‘land-tenure in Eng e 

Kent, by which land desce to all the 


sons in equal shares. 

anname.] A croco- 
dile found in India, with an extremely 
lengthened muzzle. 


Gavotte, ga-vot”, n. [Er., from Gavot, a 


native of the Pays de Gap in the Hautes 
Alpes, where the danceo ated.) A sort 
of French dance; the music to which the 
dance was performed, or a similar instru- 
mental movement. 


Gawk, gak, ». [A. Sax. gede, I 


cel. qa ; 
Bc. gowk, cuckoo, simpleton.] A simple- 





ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; wu, Er, Lon: op, ging: wm, then; th, thin; "7, wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 





show.—Gaily, Gay 
manner.—Ga 
quality of being gay.—Gaysome, gú'sum, 
a. Full of caiety. 

Gayal, G 


os 
—To 

to connect or disconnect wheelwork or 
couplings.—v.t. To pu 


—Gearin 
by which motion 


GAY 


. i, swift, excellent, G. 
jähe, quick. Jay, the bird, is akin.) 
cited with merriment ordelight; merry; 


— frolicsome; fine; showy (a gay 


ress); given to pleasure, often to vicious 
leasure; dissipated. — Gaiety, gà'e-ti, n. 
he state of being gay; merriment; mirth; 

» ei’ li, adv. Ina gay 
ess, ca nes, n. The state or 


yal, gi'al, n. unciam name.) A 
species of ox found wild in Burmah and 
Assam, and also domesticated. 


Gaze, ghz, v.i.—gazed, gazing. [Sw. gasa, to 


gaze; allied to E. agast, Goth. usgaisjan, 
toterrify.] To fix the eyes and look steadily 
and carnestly; to look with eagerness or 
curiosity,—v.t. To view with fixed atten- 
tion( Mil. ).—n. A fixed look; a look of eager- 
ness, wonder, or admiration. — Af gaze, 
standing gazing; gaping in wonder. — 
Gazer, gü'zer, n. One who gazes.—Gazing- 
gWzing-stok, n. A person gazed at; 
an object of curiosity or contempt 
azelle, ums n. from Sp. 
gasela; rom Ar, ghazal) An antelope of 
North Africa, Syria, Arabia, and Persia, 
about the size of a roebuck, of a graceful 
form, and with long slender limbs. 
Gazette, ga-zct’,n. Lt gazzetta, a gazette, 
from gazzetta, a small Venetian coin (from 
L. or rather Per. gaza, treasure), the price 
of the newspaper; or the name may have 
been equivalent to ‘Tho Chatterer,’ gas- 
zetia being a dim. of gazza, a magpie.) A 
newspaper; especially an official or govern- 
ment newspaper containing public an- 
nouncements, such as appointments to 
civil or military posts, the names of per- 
sons who have been declared bankrupt, 
&c.; hence, fo appear in the gazette often 
means to be publicly announced there ag 
a bankrupt.—v.t.—gazetted, gazetting. To 
insert or publish in a gazette; hence, to be 
pasetted, to have one's name announced in 
the gazette as appointed to some post or 
promoted to some rank.—Gazetteer, gaz- 
et-tér, n. A manager of a gazette; more 
commonly a book containing geographical 
and topographical information alphabeti- 
cally arranged; a geographical dictionary. 


Fr. gazelle, 


Gens NA geg, O.P 
gen, n. . guigne, O.Fr. guiane, a 
word of Teutonic origin.|' A kind of wild 


cherry-tree common in England and Scot- 
land, with fruit of an excellent favour i 


per, gtr, n. LA. Sax. gearwe, habiliments, 


equipments, from gearu, gearo, prepared, 
ready, whence also yare, ready; akin. garb, 
dress.) Whatever is prepared for use or 
wear; hence, dress; ornaments; the har- 
ness or furniture of domestic animals; 
naut. Ser ropes, picks; Ke; belon ing to 
any cular sail or spar; mach. the a 
pliances or furnishings connected with the 
rtions of any piece of mechanism. 
row machinery into or out of gear, 


ear on; to harness. 
&. string, n. Harness; the parts 
js communicated from 
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Gelatine, Gelatin, jel'a-tin, n. [Fr. pólatine, 
It.and Sp. gelatina, from L.gelo, tocongeal. 
GrLm.] A substance obtained from vari- 
ous animal tissues, and employed in the 
arts and as human food, being known in its 
coarser forms as glue, size, and isinglase, 
according to the sources whence it is ob- 
tained and the care exercised in its pre- 
paration. — Gelatination, je-lat^i-nà"shon, 
n. The act or process of converting into 
gelatine.—Gelatinize, je-lat‘i-niz, v.t. and 
i. To convert or be converted into gela- 
tine. Also Gelatinate, je-lat'i-nát, — Ge- 
latinous, je-lat'i-nus, a. Of or pertaining 
to, or consisting of gelatine; resembling 
jelly; viscous.—Gelose, jölös, n. Same as 
Agar-agar. 

Geld, geld, pi. [From Icel. gelda, Dan. 
gilde, G. gelten, to geld.) To castrate; to 
emasculate; to deprive of anything essen- 
tial (Shak.).—Gelder, gel der, n. One who 
castrates, — Gelding, cel'dinz, n. A cas- 
trated anima); especially acastrated horse 

Gelder-rose, Guelder-rose, gel'dér, m. 
{Brought from Guelderland in Holland.) 
A shrub of the woodbine family with 
handsome flowers. e 

Gelid, jel'id, a. [L. gelidua, from gelo, to 
freeze, seen also in gelatine, congeal, jelly, 
the root being that of cool.) Cold; very 
cold; icy or frosty.—Gelidity, je-lidi-ti, n. 
The state of being gelid; extreme cold — 
Gelidly, jel'id-li, adv. In a gelid manner. 
—Gelidness, jel'id-nes, n. 

Gem, jem,n. LL. gemma, n bud, a precious 
stone.] A precious stone of any kind, as 
the ruby, topaz, emerald, &c., especially 
when cut or polished; a Jewel; anything 
resembling a gem, or remarkable for beau- 
ty, rarity, or costliness, — v.t. — gemmed, 
gemming, To adorn with gems or what 
resembles gems; to bespangle.—Gemme- 
ous, jem'2-us, a. [L. gemmeus.] Pertain- 
ing to, of the nature of, or resembling 
gems.—Gemminess, jem‘i-nes,n. Thestate 
of being gemmy.—Gemmy, jem'i, a. Glit- 
tering with gems; adorned with gems. 

Geminate,i jem'i-nit, v.t. [L. gemino, gem- 
inatum, to double, from geminus, twin.) 
To double.—a. Bot. twin; combined in 
pairs; binate. — Gemination, jem-i-n&*- 
shon, n. A doubling; duplication; repeti- 
tion.—Ge i, jem’i-ni, n. pl. [L., twin 
brothers, Castor and Pollux.] Astron, the 
third sign of the zodiac, so named from 
its two brightest stars, Castor and Pollux. 

Gemma, jem'a, n. pl. Gemma, jemo. [L.,a 
bud. Ges.] Bot. ~. leaf-bud as distin- 
guished froma flower-bud.—Gemmnceous, 
jem-ü'shus, a. Pertaining to leaf-buds.— 
Gemmate, jem’ät,a. (L.gemmatus.] Bot. 
having buds; reproducing by buds.—Gem- 
mation, jem-á'shon, n. [L. gemmutio.] 
Zool. the process of reproduction by buds; 
the formation of a new individual by 
budding; bot. the act of budding; verna- 
tion.—Gemmiferous, jem-if'ér-us, a. Pro- 
ducing buds; multiplying by buds.—Gem- 
miparity, jem-i-pari-ti,n. The condition 
of being gemmiparous. — Gemmiparous 
emp arus, a. [L. pario, to produce. 

ucing buds; zool. reproducing by buds. 


—Gemmule, jem’ül,n. [L. gemmula.] Bot. 
the growing point of the embryo in plants; 
one of the buds of mosses; a reproductive 


spore of algo; zool. the ciliated embryo or 
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ton; a booby.—Gawky, gn'ki, a. Awkward; 
clumsy; clownish.—n. A stupid awkwan 
fellow; a clown. , ý 
Gay, gi, a. iE i, of Teutonic origin; 
comp. O.H.G. i 


gory in which words of similar termina- 
fon are classed togashers such a distinc- 
tion in words, [In English grammar 
words expressing males are all eaid to le 
of the masculine gender; those expressing 
females, of the feminine gender; and w 
expressing things having no sex are of the 
neuter gender; but in other languages gtn- 
der has a ditlerent basis, thus 1n French it 
has comparatively little to do with sex, 
all nouns being cither masculine or femi- 
nine.] — v.t.1 To beget; to engender. — v. 
To copulate; to breed (O.T.). "m. 

Genealogy, Jó-nt-al'o-j1 or jen-t-al’o-ji, n. 
[L. and Gr. genealogia — Gr. genen, family 
(root gen, to beget), and logos, discourse. 
Gexus.] An account or synopsis tracing 
the descent of a person or family from an 
ancestor; an enumeration or table of an- 
cestors and their children in the order of 
succession; pedigree; lineage; the study of 
pedigrees or family history.—Genealogi- 
cal, jó/nc-a-loj"i-kal, a. Pertaining to 
genealogy; exhibiting or tracing gencalo- 
gies.—Genealogical tree, the genealogy or 
lineage of a family drawn out under the 
form of a tree. — Genealogically, j&nc-a- 
loj"i-kal-li, adv. In a genealogical man- 
ner.—Genealogist, j@-n@-al’oJist, n. One 
who traces descents of persons or families. 
—Genenlogize, jc-né-al'o-Jiz, v.1.—genea 
gizel, genealogizing. To investigate or 
study genealogy. 

Genera, jen'ér-a, n. pl. of Genus. 

General, jen'ér-al, a. [Fr. général, from L. 
generalis, belonging to à genus, generic, 
general, from genus, generis, a kind. Gr- 
sts.) Relating to a whole genus, kind, 
class, or order; relating to, affecting, or 
comprehending the whole community; 
public; common to many or the greatest 
number; extensive, though not universal; 
common; usual; ordinary (a general opin- 
ion); not restrained or limited to a parti- 
cular import; not specific (a general term); 
not directed to a single object; taken asa 
whole; regarded in the gross. — This wo 
affixed to another word is common in 
names expressive of rank or office, as ad- 
jutant-gencral, attorney - general, &c. — 
General Assembly, under ASSEMBLY.— 
General dealer, a tradesman who deals 
all the articles of daily use. — General 
oficer, an oflicer who commands an army, 
a division, or a brigade.—General Post- 
ofice, a principal post-oflice; the chief 
post-office of a system. —n. The whole 
community}; a general or comprehensive 
notion; a military oflicer of the highest 
rank; the commander of an army or of a 
division or brigade; the chief of an order 
of monks, or of all the houses or congre- 
gations established under the same rule. 
—In general, in the main; for the most 
part; not always or universally also 
the aggregate, or as a whole.— eneral 
simo, jen'ér-a-lis"i-mo, ». [It.] The chief 
commander of an army or military force 
which consists of two or more pasg divi- 
sions under separate commanders. [Not 
used in the British army.]—Generality, 
jen-¢r-al'i-ti, n.. The state of being gen- 
eral; the quality of including species or 
particulars; a statement which is qum 
or not specific, or which lacks application 
to any one case.— The generality, the m 


one ion of a machine to another; a | reproductive body of some of the lowest | body; the bulk; the greatest part.—Gen- 
train of connected toothed whecls. animals, er ble, jcn'ér-al-i"za-bl,a. Capable of 
Geck, n. komp; D. gek, G. geck, a silly | Gemsbok, gemz'bok, n. [D. gemsbok, G. | being generalizcd.—Generalization, jen’. 
person; also E. gaw +, asimpleton.] A dupe; | gemsbock, the male chamois, from gemse, | ér-al-i-zà"shon, n. The act or process of 
a gall. [Shak. chamois, and beck, buck.) A fine large | generalizing; a general inference.— 
, Gekko, gek'o, n. [From the sound | antelope inhabiting South Africa. eralize, jen’cr-al-iz, v.t.—penerali gen- 
of the animal's voice.] A name of various | Genappe, TIE n. [From Genappe, in | eralizing. To reduce or bring under a 
nocturnal lizards of the warm parts or| Belgium.] A worsted yarn well adapted general law, rule, or statement; to bring 
both hemispheres. for braids, fringes, &c. nto relation with a wider circle of facts; 
gts, n. pl. of goose. Gendarme, zhün-dürm, n. [Fr., from the | to deduce from the consideration of many 
Geez, gez, n. the aucient language of Abys- pr ens d'armes, men-at-arms.) A private | particulars. — v.i. To form objects into 
tinia, a dialect of Arabic. nthearmed police of France.—Gendarme- classes; to bring or classify particulars 
Gehenna, gé-hen‘na, n. . gehenna, Gr. | rie, zhün-dürm-re, n. [Fr. gendarmerie.] under general heads or rules.—Generally, 
geenna, from the Heb. ge-hinom, the valley | The of gendarmes. jen'ér-al-li, adv. In general; conimonly; 


[Fr. genre, from L.| ordinarily; extensively, though not uni- 


et x the | Gender, jen’der, n. 
Hinom, in which was Tophet where the ende kind 





Israc Som heir chil- nus, generis, or sort, gender; with | versally; most frequently, but not with- 

—— hance the piace was after: d inserted asin tender, adj. Gxwvs.] Kind | out exceptions; withou ‘detail; leaving 

regarded as a place of abomination | or sorti; a sex, male or female; gram. one | particular facts out of nccount; in the 

‘and became the receptacle for the refuse | of those classes or categories into which | whole taken thor.—Generalnezs, jen’ 
of the city.] A term used in the New | words are divided nccording to the sex, | ér-al-nes, n. The state of being general; 
Testament sy typical of the place of future | natural or metaphorical, of the beings or | frequency; commonnces. — Generalshi E 

punishment and translated hell, hell-fire. | things they denote; a grammatical cate- | jen'er-al-ship, n. The office of a ener 
Fite, far, fat, fall; mē, met, her; pine, pin; nöte, not, möve;. tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; t, Sc. abune—the Fr. v. = 
Ke 
^n. x — Y 
m e — z E MAA A ee) T E n s! sit firm 
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the discharge of the functions of a general; 
military skill exhibited in the judicious 
handling of troops; management or judi- 
cious tactics gencrally. 
Generate, jen'ér-üt, v.t.—generated, generat- 
ing. (CL genero, generatum, to beget. 
Gexvus.| To procreate (young); to produce; 
to cause to bo; to bring into existence; to 
cause (heat, vibrations). — Generability, 
jen’er-a-bil”i-ti, n. Capability of being 
Egenerated.—Generable, jen’cr-a-bl,a. Ca- 
pable of being generated. — Generant,t 
Jen'er-ant, n. That which gencrates.—a, 
Generating; producing —Generation, jen- 
ér-f’shon, n. The act of generating; pro- 
duction; formation; n single succession of 
the human race in natural descent; the 
average period of time between one suc- 
cession of children and the next following; 
people who are contemporary or mii | 
at the same time; a race; progeny; off- 
spring.— Equivocal or spontancous genera- 
tion, in biol. the production of animals 
and plants without previously existing 
parents; abiogenesis, — Alternate genera- 
tion, under ALTERNATE.—Gencrative, jen'- 
ér--tiv, a. Having the power of gener- 
ating; belonging to generation or the act 
of procreating.—Generator, Jen'ér-á-tér, n. 
One who or that which begets, causes, or 
produces; a vessel or chamber in which 
something is generated, x 
Generic, Generical, je-ner'ik, je-ner'i-kal, 
a. Lë générique, from L. genus, generis, 
kind, Gresus.j Pertaining to a genus; 
descriptive of, belonging to, or compre- 
hending the genus, as distinct from the 
species or from another genus; referring 
to a large class.—Generically, je-neri-kal- 
li, adv. Ina generic manner; with regard 
to genus, —Genericalness, je-nor'i-kal-nes, 
n. 
Generous, jen'ér-us, a [L. generosus, of 
honourable birth, generous, from genus, 
neris, birth, extraction, family. Grxus.] 
Noble; honourable; magnanimous (of per- 
sons or things); liberal; bountiful; munifi- 
cent; free in giving; strong; full of spirit 
(generous wine),—Generously, jen’¢r-us-li, 
adv. Ina generous manner,—Gencroaity, 
jen-ér-os'i-ti, n, [L. generositas.] - The 
quality of being generous; nobleness of 
soul; liberality of sentiment; a disposition 
to give liberally. — Generousness, jen'ér- 
us-nes, 2. The quality of being generous; 
enerosity. : : 
nesis, jen'e sis, n. [Gr. qur from 
root gen, to beget. Genus.) The act of pro- 
ducing or giving origin; a taking origin; 
generation; origination; the first book o 
the Old Testament, containing the history 
of the creation of the world and of the 
human race. — Genesiology, je-nü’si-ol”o- 
d m. [Gr. genesis, and logos, discourse.) 
he science or doctrines of gencration. 
Genet, jen'et, n. [Fr. genetle, Sp. ginete, 


from the name of a Berber tribe who sup- | 


plied the Moorish sultans of Grenada with 
cavalry.] Asmall-sized, well-proportioned 
Spanish horse: spelled also Jennet. 
Genct, Genette, Jo et, je-net’,n. [Sp. ginela 
from Ar. jerneit.) A carnivorous anima 
belonging to the civet family, a native of 
western Asia; the fur of the genct. 
Genetic, Genetical, jc-net'ik, je-net‘i-kal, a. 
[From Gr. genetds, a begetter, or genesis, 
generation.] Relating to generation; per- 
taining to the origin of a thing or its mode 
of production.—Genetically, je-net'i-kal-li, 
adv, Ina genetic manner. 
Geneva, je-ne'va, n. (Corrupted from Fr. 
niévre, from L. juniperus, juniper; em 
a a contraction of this.] A spirit istil ed 
from grain or malt, with the addition of 
uniper-berries; gin. ar 
enevan, je-ne'van, a. Pertaining to Ge- 
neva.—n. An inhabitant of Geneva; a Ge- 
nevese; n Calvinist.—Genevese, jen-G-vez', 
n. sing. and pl. A native or natives of Ge- 
neva.—a. Relating to Geneva. , 
Genial, jYni-al, a. (L. genialis, from genius, 
social — J ponis, from root gen. 
Grxus. aracterized by kindly warmth 
of disposition and manners such as pro- 
motes cheerfulness on the pars of othera; 
cordial; kindly; sympathet cally cheerful; 
enlivening; warming; contributing to life 
and cheerfulness (the genial sun). — Geni- 





ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; gg, go; 


Genoese, jen'o-2z, i 


Genre, 


j, job; 


ality, Genialness, jc-ni-al'i-ti, jé‘ni-al-nes, 
n. The state or quality of be ng, genial; 
—— cheerfulness or cordiality.— 

enially, jcni-al-li, adv. In a genial mn- 


ner. 

Geniculated, Geniculate, je-nik’a-lä-ted, je- 
nik'ü-lüt, a. [L.genieulatus, from genicu- 
lum, a knot or joint, from genu, the knce.] 
Bot. knee-Jointed; having knots like knees. 
—Geniculate, je-nik'0-14t, v.t. To form 
Los or knots. — Geniculation, je-nik'ü- 

AC shop, n. Knottiness; a knot or joint 
like a knee. 


Genie, 26062, n. pl. Genii, jànci, [A form 


due to the influence of the word genius.) 
Same as Jinnee. 


Genital, jen'i-tal, a. [L.genitalis, from gigno, 


genitum, to beget. Gexus.] Pertaining to 
reneration or the act of begetting.—Gen- 
tals, jen'i-talz, n. pl. The parts of gen- 
eration; the privates; the sexual organs. 


Genitive, jen'i-tiv, a. [L. genitivus, relat- 


ing to birth or origin, from gigno, gentium, 
to beget.] .Gram. a term applied to a caso 
in the declension of nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, &c., in English called the posses- 
sive case, — m. Gram, the genitive case.— 
Genitival, jen'i-ti-val, a. Kelating to the 
genitive 


Genius, jeni-us,n. [L., a genius or tutc- 


lary spirit, social disposition, wit or genius, 
from the root gen, to beget. Genvs.] A 
tutelary deity; an 1maginary being ruliug 
or protecting men, places, or things; a 
good or evil spirit supposed to be attached 
to n person and to influence his actions; 
that disposition or bent of ınind which is 
pror toevery man, and which qualifies 
iim for a particular exei ne intel- 
lectual endowment of the highest kind, 
particularly the power of invention or of 
produeing original combinations; a man 
thusintellectuallyendowed; peculiarchar- 
acter or constitution; pervading spirit or 
influence from associations or otherwise 
(the special genius of a language). [Plural 
Genii meaning spirits, Geniuses meaning 
men.] .*. Genius implies the possession of 
high and peculiar natural gifts which en- 
able their possessor to reach his ends by a 
sort of intuitive power. Talentis of a lower 
order, being less original and inventive. 
, ; Relating to Genoa.— 
n. An inhabitant or the people of Genoa 
in Italy. _ e 
zhün-r, n. [Fr., from L. genus 
generia, kind.) Painting, a term appliec 
to paintings which depict scenes of ordi- 
nary life, as domestic, rural, or village 
Fccnes, 


Gent jent. A vulgarabbreviation for Gentle- 


man, 


Genteel, jcn-tel', a. [Fr. gentil, from L. gen- 


tilis, belonging to the same family or na- 
tion, not foreign, latterly also gentile or 
pagan, from gens, gentis, race, stock, fa- 
mily, Gesxus. Gentle and gentile are doub- 
lets of this.) Having the manners of well- 
bred people; well-bred; refined; free from 
anything low or vulgar; of a station above 
the common people; furnishing n com- 
petence (a gentcel allownnce).—Genteelish,t 
Jen-tel'sh, a. Somewhat genteel. — Gen- 
teelly, jen-t@l'li, adv. In a gentecl man- 
ner.—Genteelness, jen-tél'nes, n. The state 
or quality of being genteel. — Gentility, 
en-til'i-t1, n. The state or character of be- 
ng genteel; the manners or circumstances 
of genteel people. 


Gentian, jen'shi-an, n. [L. gentiana—said 


to be named after Gentius, king of Illyria, 
who first experienced the virtue of gen- 
tian] The name of certain bitter herba- 
ceous plants with beautiful blue or yellow 
flowers, the roots of some species being 
highly valued as a tonic. ; 


Gentile, jen'til, n. [L. gentilis, from gena, 


gentia, nation, race. GENTEEL.] Scrip. 
any one belonging to the non-Jewish na- 
tims; any person not a Jew or a Christian; 
n heathen.—a. Belonging to the non-Jew- 
ish nations; gram. denoting one's race or 
country (a gentile noun). — Gentilish, jen’- 
til-ish, a. Heathenish; pagan. — Gentil- 
ism, jen'til-izm, n. Heathenism; pagan- 
ism. — Gentilitious,? jen-ti-lish'us, a. [L. 
gentilitius.] Peculiar to a people or na- 
tion; national; hereditary. 


n, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


Gentility. 
Gentle, jen'tl, a. 


Genuflect, jen'Q-flekt, v.i. 


Geocentric, Geocentrical 


vn, then; th, thin; 


Under GENTEEL. 

r. gentil. GENTEEL.] 
Well-born; of a good family; soft and re- 
fined in manners; mild; meek; not rough, 
harsh, or severe; not wild, turbulent, or 
refractory; placid; bland; not rude or vio- 
lent.—n. A person of good birth; n gentle- 
man.—Gentlenezs, jen Loes, n. The state 
or quality of being gentle. — Gently, jen’- 
tli, adv. In a gentle manner; mildly; 
meckly; placidly.—Gentlefolk, Leuck 
n. Persons of good peeing end family: 
generally in plural, gentlefolks, — Gentle- 
man, Jen'tl-man, n. (Gentle, that is, well- 
born, and man; Fr. gentilhomme. GEx- 
TEEL. A man of good family or good 
social position; in a somewhat narrow 
and technical sense, any man above the 
rank of ycomen, including noblemen; in a 
more limited sense, a man who without a 
title bears a coat of arms; as commonly 
applied, any man whose education, occu- 
pation, or income raises him above 
service or an ordinary trade; a man of 
good breeding and pontonem; as distin- 
guished from the vulgar and clownish; a 
man of the highest honour, courtesy, and 
morality; often used almost as a polite 
equivalent for ‘man’: in the plural the 
appellation by which men are addressed 
in popular assemblies, whatever may be 
their condition or character. — Gentle- 
manhood, jen'tl-man-hüd, n. The condi- 
tion or attributes of a gentleman.—Gen- 
tlemanism, jen’tl-man-izm,n. The state 
of being a gentleman; the affectation 
of gentlemanliness, — Gentle , jen'- 
tl-man-iz, v.t. To bring or put into the 
condition of a gentleman. — Gentleman- 
liness, jen'tl-man-li-nes, n. The qua- 
tity of being gentlemanly; gentlemanly 
behaviour.—Gentlemanly, Gentle: ` 
jen'tl-man-li, jen'tl-man-lik, a. Pertain- 
ing to or becoming a gentleman; like a 
gentleman.—Gentleman-at-arms, Gentle- 
man-pensioner, n. One of forty gentle- 
men attached to the English court whose 
oflice it is to attend the sovereign to and 
from the chapel-royal, &c.—Gentlewomar, 
jen'tl-wum-an,n. A woman of good fa- 
mily or of good breeding; a woman above 
the vulgar; a woman who waits about the 


den of onc of high rank. 


entry, jen'tri, n. IO. Fr. genterise, for 

gentilise, high birth, from gentil, L. gen- 

tilis. GENTEEL.) Rank or good birth 

(Shak.)}; courtesy (Shak.)? ; n people of 

good position; wealthy or well- m pes le 

in general, of a rank below the nobility; 
also ironically applied to disreputable 
characters. 

[L. gone the 
knee, and Jlecto, to bend, as in inylect, re- 
Jlect, &c.) ‘To knecl, asin worship; to make 
a genuflection or genuflections,—Gen"ft^^. 
tion, Genuilexion, jen-fi-fick’shon, n. ‘The 
act of bending the knee, particularly in 
worship. | - 

Genuine, jen'ü-in, a. [L. genuinus, from 
root of gigno, to be t. GEwvs.] Belong: 
ing to the original stock; hence, real; 
natural; true; pure; not spurious, false, 
or adulterated. "Syn. under AUTHENTIC — 
Genuinely, jen'ü-in-li, adv. In a genuine 
manner. — Genuineness, jen’ü-in-nes, m. 
The state of being genuine. 


Genus, jo/nus, n. pl. Genera or Genuses, jen:- 


ér-a, J&'nus-ez. [L. genus, generis, n kind 
clnss— Gr. genos, race, family; from root 
gen, Skr. Jan, to beget, the same as in 
'E. kin, kind. This root is seen in a great 
many words, as gentle, gentecl, general, 
genius, generous, genesis, genial, genital, 
genuine, indigenous, ingenious, progeny 
&c.] A kind, class, or sort; logic, a class O 
a greater extent than a Speen: a word 
which may be predicated of several things 
of different species; in scientific claasifsica- 
tions, an assemblage of species possessing 
certain characters in common, by which 
they are distinguished from all others: 
subordinate to order, tribe, family. 

, J&-0-sen'trik, jt- 
O-sen'tri-kal, a. (Gr. pe, earth, and kentron, 
centre.) Astron. having reference to the 
earth for its centre; seen from the earth: 
applied to the place of a IVA as keen 
from the centre of the earth.—Geocentri- 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh,azure. 
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cally, jö-ö-sen’tri-kal-li, adv. Ina geocen- 
tric manner. 

Geocyclic, jé-d-sik'lik, a. [Gr. gë, the earth, 
and kyklos, a otic) Of or pertaining to 
the revolutions of the earth; cireling the 
earth periodically. 

Geode, jč'öd, n.. lêr. peödce, earthy. from 
pe. earth.] Mineral, a roundish hollow 

ump of agate or other mineral, having the 
cavity frequently lined with crystals.— 
Geodiferous, jc-o-dif'ér-us, a. Producing 


Fees, 

eodesy, Geodetics, jú-od'e-si, je-0-detiks, 
n. (Gr. geddaisia—gé, the earth, and daid, 
todivide.] That branch of applied mathe- 
matics which determines the figures and 
areas of large portions of the earth's sur- 
face, the general figure of the carth, and 
the variations of the intensity of gravity 


erent regions.—Geodesian, jc-0-«de'si- 
an,n. One versed in geodesy.—Geodetic, 
Geodetical, 


) je-o-det ' ik, Roco rien a, 
Pertaining to geodesy: obtained or deter- 
mined by the operations of geodesy._ Also 
Geodesic, Geodesical, jc-o-«des'ik, j6-5-des- 
i-knl.—Geodetically, jc-o-det'i-kal-li, adv. 
In a geodetical manner. À 
Heognosys jé-ozno-si,m. Gr. gë, the earth, 
and gnösis, knowledge.] That part of ns- 
tural science which treats of the structure 
of the earth—a term nearly equivalent to 
geology, but having less to do with scientific 
reasoning and theory. — Geognost,t jē'og- 
nost, n. One versed in geognosy.—Geog- 
nostic.t Geognostical,t 3c-oz-nos'tik, jc-oz- 
nos'ti-kal.«. Pertaining to geognosy. 
Geogony, jé-oc’o-ni, n. [Gr. ge, the earth, 
an né, generation.] The doctrine of the 
origin or formation of the earth. — Geo- 
nic, Geogonical, jc-o-gon'ik, jé-0-gon'i- 
al,a. Pertaining tog ny. 
Geography, j¿-og'ra-fi, n. D — 
— gë, the earth, and SES *, description.) 
The science or branch of knowledge which 
treats of the world and its inhabitants 
describing more especially the external 
features of the world, and in its widest 
— embracing mathematical geography, 
which deals with the figure and measure- 
ment of the earth, latitude and longitude, 
-&c.; physical geography, which describes 
the earth's features and explains their re- 
lations to each other, treating also of cli- 
mate, animals, and plants, and their dis- 
tribution, the ocean and its phenomena, 
Konna political geography, which treats of 
the statesand peoplesot theearth and their 
political and social characteristics; 2 de- 
scription of the earth or a certain portion 
of it; n book containing such a description. 
— EE je-oz'ra-fér, n. One who is 
vers ‚or compiles a treatise on, geog- 
raphy. — Geographic, Geogra hical, je-ö- 
graf’ik, je-o- 'j-kal, a. Relating to 
Eco aby Pon IE — rè- 
garding geography.—Geographically, jc-5- 
Fafika. adv. Ina geographical man- 


ner. 
Geology. ja-ol'o-ji,n. [Gr. gë, the earth, and 
äere? The Wachs which deals 
with the structure, especially the internal 
structure, of the crust of the globe, and 
of the substances which compose it; the 
‘science which treats of the minerals, rocks, 
earths, or other substances composing the 
globe, the relations which the several con- 
stituent masses to cach other, their 
formation, structure, position, and his- 


Ge 
taining to geolozy.—Geologically, j3-5-1oj”- 
Ho ETE v. TR A geolozical —— 


8 &-ol'o- * n. = LR 
‘Also Geologian, jc-0-10ji-an, n. 


dof 

ination means of figures or lines 
formed by little dots or polais, originally 
on the h and afterwards on paper.— 
Dmancer, j&'0-mnn-sér, n. One versed in 
creber redeat y dl "t kal] 

man man'ti- 

&. Ofor pertaining to geomaney. d 


— — — — — — 


Germ, jérm, n. 
offshoot, a sprout.) Phys 


Geomct 


Geoselenic, j&'o-se-len"ik, a. 


Gerah, Gr, n. [I 


Geranium, je-ri’ni-um, n. 


—— n. (Gr. geometria—geé, 

the earth, and metron, measure—the term 
being originally equivalent to land-mea- 
suring or surveying.] The science of mag- 
nitude; that science which treats of the pro- 
pertiesof lines,angles, surfaces, and solids; 
that branch of mathematics which treatsof 
the propertiesand relations of magnitudes, 
—Geometral,! jc-om'et-ral, a [Fr. gdome- 
tral ] Pertaining togeometry.—Geometric, 
Geometrical, jé-6-met'rik jt-0-met'ri-kal,a. 
[Gr.peömetrikos.) Pertaining to pou ry; 
according to the rulesor principles of geo- 
metry; done or determined by geometry. 
—Geometrical clevation, a design for the 
front or side of a building drawn according 
to the rules of geometry, as opposed to 
Derépocttos or natural elevation.—Geomet- 
rical progression, progression in which tlie 
terms increase or decrease by a common 
ratio, as 2,4, S, 16, &c.—Geometrically, jö- 
ö-met’ri-kal-li, adr, In a geometrical 
manner. — Geometrician, Geometer, jt- 
om'e-trish-an, jc-om'e-tér, n. One skilled 
in geometry. 1 

Geonomy, jé-on'o-mi, n. [Gr. gë, the earth, 
and nomus, law.] The science of the phy- 
sical laws relating to the carth, including 
geology and physical geography. 

Geophagism, jé-cf'a-jizm, a. [Gr. gë, the 
earth, and pagó, to cat.] The act or prac- 
tice of eating earth, as clay, chalk, «c.— 
—— je-of'a-jist, n One who eats 
earth. 

Geoponic, Geoponical, j3-5-pon' ik, jé-d-pon’- 
i-kal, a. (Gr. od, the earth, and ponos, 
labour.] Pertaining to tillage or agricul- 
ture.—Geoponics, jc-o-pon'iks, n. The art 
or science of cultivation. 

Georama, jé-o-ra'ma, n. (Gr. gë, the carth, 
and korama, view.) A large hollow spheri- 
cal globe or chamber having the geogra- 
phy ^f the carth's surface depicted on its 
interior. . : ; 

George, jorj,n. [This proper name is from 
Gr. geórgos, a husbandman—gé, the carth, 
and ergoit, labour.] A figure of St, George 
on horseback encounterinz the dragon, 
worn pendent from the collar by knights 
of the Garter.—Georgian, jor'ji-an, a, Be- 
longing or relating tothe reigns of the four 


Georges, kings of Great Britain.—Georgic, 
jorjik, n. (Gr. geérgikos, rustic.] A rural 


poem; a poetical composition on the sub- 
ject of husbandry.— Georgium Sidus, jor- 

Ji-um si'dus, n. (That is * Georgian star) 
The name given to the planet Uranus by 
its discoverer Sir William Ilerschel in 
honour of George III. 

j [Gr. pë, the 
earth, and seléné, the moon.] Relating to 
the earth and the moon; relating to the 
joint action or mutual relations of the 
earth and moon 

Geothermic, eee aie a. [Gr. gé, the 
earth, and thermos, heat.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the internal heat of the carth.— 
Geothermometer, jöö-thcr-mom”e-ter, n. 
An instrument for measuring the heat in 
mines, artesian wells, &c 
Geotropism, jö-ot’ro-pizm, n._ [Gr. gë, the 
earth, and tropos, a turning.) Disposition 
or tendency to turn or incline towards the 
earth, the characteristic exhibited in a 
young plant when deprived of light.— 
Geotropic, jc-o-trop'ik, a. Pertaining to 
or exhibiting grotropism. 

1cb.] The smallest piece 
of money among the ancient Jews, equal 

to about three halfpennies. 

3 [L. geranium, 
Gr. geranion, from geranos, a cranc—on 
account of the long projecting spike of the 
geed-capsule.] The crane’s-bill genus, a 
genus of herbaceous plants (rarely under- 
shrubs), natives of the temperate regions 

of the world, having flowers which are 
usually blue or red, and often handsome; 
the geraniums of gardens belong, however, 
ton different genus (pelar onium). 


Gerbil, jer bil, n. (kr, e ille, from gerbo, 
] A sm 


the Arabic name. all burrowing 
rodent found in the sandy parts of Africa 
and Asia, one species, inhabiting Egypt, 
being about the size of a moure, 


Gerfalcon, jérfa-kn, n. The —— 
A. 


{Fr. germe, rmen, an 


—— —— 


— — — —— — — — — 


form under which any organism appears; 

the rudimentary or embryonic form of an 

organism; hence, that from which any- 
thing springs; origin; first principle.— 

Germ-cell, n. Animal physiol, the cell 

which results from the union of the sper- 

matozoon with the germinal vesicle or its 
nucleus, — Germinal, jér'mi-nal, a. Per- 
taining to a germ or seed-bud,—Germ 
vesicle, animal physiol. n. cell which floats 
in the yoke of an egg; bot. a cell contain 
in the embyro sac, from which the embryo 

is developed.—Germinant, jermi-nant, a 
L. germinans, perminantis.) Spronting; 
esinning to grow; growing; gradun! 

developing.—Germinate, jermi-ntt, v.t.— 

germinated, germinating. (L. germina, 

germinatum, to bud, from permen.) 

sprout; to bud; toshoot; to begin to vege- 
tate, as a plant or its seed.—v.t t To cause 
to sprout or bud. — Germination, jér-mi- 
ni’shon, a. The act of germinating; the 
first nct of growth by an embryo plant.— 

Germinativo, jér'mi-nà-tiv, a. Of or pér- 

taining to germination.—Germ-theory, n 
The theory that living matter cannot be 
produced by evolution or developmen: 
from not-living matter, but is produ 
from germs or sceds; also the theory t 
zymotic diseases are caused by the presence 
in the atmosphere of infinite multitudes 
of germs of cryptogamic plants ready to 
become developed and multiply under 
favourable conditions. 

German, jórman,a. [L. germanus, a bro- 
ther, Tor verminanus, from germen, au off- 
shoot. Gkns.] Sprung from the same 
father and mother or from members of the 
rame family; germane}, — Germane, jér- 

mán, «. Closely akin; nearly related; 
allied; relevant; pertinent. 

German, jer man, n. | L.Germanus,German, 
Germani, the Germans, not a native Ger- 
man appellation, but probably borrowed 
by the Romans from the Celts; of doubt- 
fal origin.| A native or inhabitant of 
Germany; the language of the higher and 
more southern districts of Germany, and 
the literary language of all Germanys 
called by the people themselves Deutee 
(=Dutch), and also known as High Ger- 
man, to distinguish it from the Low Ger- 
man, or vernacular of the lowland or 
northern parts of Germany. See a 
Deren.—a. Belonging to Germany.—Ger- 
manic, jér-man'ik, a. Pertaining to Ger- 
many; à name of certain languages other- 
wise called Teutonic. — Germanism, jer- 
man-izm, an. An idiom or phrase of the 
German language.—German-millet, n. 
species of grass, producing a nutritious 
grain.—German-paste, n. A kind of paste 
used for feeding singing birds —German- 
silver, n. A white alloy of nickel, formed 
by fusing together 100 parts of cop 
of zinc, and 40 of nickel.—German-tinder, 
n. Amadou. 

Germander, jér-man'dér, n. [Fr. an- 
drée, corrupted from L. chamadrys, Gr. 
chamaidrys, germander—chamat, on the 
ground, and drys, an oak.] The common 
name of certain labiate plants, n few 
species of which are common in Britain.— 

rermander speedwell. SPEEDWELL. 

Germinal, Ae, Under Grr. 

Gerontocracy, jer-on-tok’ra-si,n. [Gr. gér- 
ón, verontos, an old man, and Kratos, 
power.] Government by old men. 

Gerund, jcrund, n. (L. — from 
gero, to try on or perform, the ge 
expressing the doing or the necessity of 
doing somcthing.] A part of the Latin 
verb, or a kind of verbal noun, u 
express the meaning of the present in 
tive active; n term adopted into other lan- 
guages to indicate various forms or moul- 
fications of the verb, in English bein 
applied to verbal nouns such as ‘teac f 
in expressions like ‘fit for teaching vnm 

.— Gerundial, je-run'di-nl,a. Pertaining 
to or resembling a gerund. — Gerundive, 
je-run'div, n. A name given originally by 
Latin grammarians to the future I : 
ple passive, a form similar to the gerund; 
sometimes used in regard to other lan- 

ungez, — Gerundively, je-run'div-li, adv. 
n the manner of a gerund or gernudive. 


1. the earliest | Gestation, jes-tü'shon, n. [L. geatatio, 


Fite, für, fat, fall; mt, met, her; pine, pin; nōte, not, múve; tübe,tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—tho Fr. t. 
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pesto, geatatum, freq. from gero, gestum, to 
carry, seen also in gesture, gesticulate, con- 
gest, digest, suggestion, &c.] The act of 
carrying young in the womb from concep- 
tion to delivery; pregnancy. — Gestatory, 
jes‘ta-to-ri, a. Pertaining to gestation or 
pregnancy.—Gestic,t jestik, a. [From old 
gest, a deed or exploit; L. gestunt, from 
evo.) Pertaining to d 
Goldsmith] — 
Gesticulate, jes-tik'n-làt, v.i.—gesticulated, 


esti 
Som gero, gestum, to bear or carry, GES- 
TATIOX.| To make gestures or motions, as 
in speaking; to use postures.—v.t.t To re- 
present by gesture, — Gesticulation, jes- 
tik'ü-là"shon, n. |L. gestículatio.] The act 
of gesticulating or making gestures; a gez- 
.—Gesticulator, jes-tik'ü-lá-tér, n. Une 
that gesticulates.—Gesticulatory, jes-tik’- 
ü-la-to-ri,a. Pertaining to gesticulation, 
Gesture, jestúr, n. [L.L. gestura, mode of 


ture 


from gero, gestum, to Sed tocarry. Grs- 
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Goyser, ri'zér, n. [Icel geysir, lit. th 
gusher, from gey2a, to gush; allied to E. 
gush.] The name given to springs or foun- 
tains of hot water characterized by peri- 
odic eruptions, the water rising up in à 
column. t " 3 

Ghastly, gastli, a. LA. Sax. gerstlic, terri- 
ble, geet being the same as ghastin aghast; 
akin Goth. usgaisjan, to terrify. AGHAST.] 
Terrible of countenance; deathlike; dis- 
mal; horrible; shocking; dreadful —«dv. 
In a ghastly manner; hidcously,—Ghast, 
gast, a. [From ghastly.) Having a ghastly 
appearance; weird. — Ghastliness, gast/li- 
nen S The state or quality of being 
zhastiy. 

Ghát, Ghaut, cit, Eat, n. [Mind.] In the 
East Indies,a pass through a mountain; a 
range or chain of hills; a landing-place or 
stairway to the rivers of India. 

Ghawazee, Ghawazi, gü-wü’zt,n. An Egyp- 
tian dancing-girl. 

Ghebre, Gheber, gi’ bor, n, GUEBRE, 

Ghee, gë, n. [Hind.] In India, the butter 
made from the milk of the buffalo con- 
verted into a kind of oil. Š 

Gherkin, gérkin, n. [G. gurke, D. agurige, 
Dan. agurke, from Ar. al-khiyár, Per. khi- 
yar, cucumber.) A emall-fruited variety 
of the cucumber used for pickling. 

Ghittern, git'érn, x. Same as Gittern. 

Ghost, gost, n. LA. Sax. gást, a spirit, a 
ghost; D. geest, G. geist, a spirit; from a 
root seen in Icel. geisa,to chulo, to rage as 
fire; Sw. púsa, to forment; E. yeast.] The 
soul or spiritual part of man}; the visible 


than full; bot. more convex or tumid in 
panis te — ‘hom gibbous. 7 
a. um y ba 36 — 
Gibbosity, gib-ozi-ti, n. The state of be- 
ing gibbous or gibbose; a protuberance or 
round swelling prominence; convexity.— 
Gibbously, gil/us-li, adv. Ina gibbous or 
protuberant form. — Gibbouznezs, gib'us- 


nes, m. 
Gib-cat, gib’kat,n. [Gib for Gilbert; com 
Tom-cat.) A ded t. z E 
Gibe, jib, v.i.—Jibed, jibing. (From the 
same root as gab, the mouth, gabble, jab- 
ber, &c.; comp. Sw. gipa, to wry the mouth.] 
To utter taunting sarcastic words; to flout; 
to fleer.—v.t. To assail with contemp- 
tuous words; to mock; to flout; to treat 
with sarcastic reflections; to taunt.—n. A 
taunt or sarcastic remark; a mocking jest; 
a scoff.—Giber, ji’ber, n. One who gibes, 
—Gibingly, ji bing-li, «dv. In a gibing 

manner. 

Giblets, jib/lets, n. pl. [O.Fr. gibelet; origin 
unknown. |} The entrails of a goose or 
other tow removed before roasting; rags 
or tatterst. 

Giddy, gid'i, a. [A. Sax. gydig, insano, 
fase "X a god, a heathen deity.] Har- 






















ceds or exploits, 


culating. [L. gesticulor, gesticulatus, 


on intended to 


or reeling about; affected with v ; 
ds recling; rendering giddy; indu 
i 


dying. 
contain, L. [preiendo, to catch, as in com- | spirit of a dead person; a disembodied - H ; to 
prehend. lence beget, forget.) To pro- | spirit; an apparition; shadow (not the reel. — Te, gid'i-li, adv. Ina dy 
cure; to obtain; to gain possession of by | ghost of a chance).—To give up the ghost, | manner.—Gi 633, eid'i-nes, n. Thestate 


to be or occur (to get a letter sent, to get 
things together); ref. to carry or botake 


to put off; to take otf. — To pet on, to be 





to yield up the spirit; to die.—The Holy 
Ghost, the third pire in the Trinity.— 
Ghostlike, gost'lik, a. Like a ghost; spec- 
tral —Ghostlinezs, göstli-nes,n. The state 
or quality of being ghostly.--Ghostly, gost’- 
li,a. Having te do with the soul or spi- 
rit; spiritual; not carnal or secular; per- 
taining to apparitions (a ghostiy visi ant); 
suggestive of ghosts (ghostly gloom).— 
Ghost-seer, n. One who sees ghosts or 
apparitions. — Ghost-story, n. <A story 
about a ghost or ghosts. - 

Ghoul, gil, n. (Per. ghál, a kind of demon 
supposed to devour men.) An imaginary 
evil being among eastern nations, whic 
is supposed to prey upon human bodies. 

Ghyll, gil, n. Same as Gill, a ravine. 

Giant, ji’ant, n. [O.E. geant, Fr. géant, 

from Ll. gigas, gigantis, from Gr. gigas, 

gigantos, a giant, jormed by reduplication 
of root gan, gen, to produce.] A man of 
extraordinary bulk and stature; a person 
of extraordinary strength or powers, bod- 
ily or intellectual. — a. Like n giant; ex- 
traordinary in size or strength.—Giantess, 

Wan-tes, n. A female giant. — Giantize, 

Ji'an-tiz, v.i. To play the glant.—Giantly, 

jVant-li, a. Resembling or appropriate to 

a giant; characteristic of a giant.—Giant- 

Ty,t ji ant-ri, n. Giants collectively.— 

Giantship, ji'ant-ship, n. The state or 

character of a giant. 

Giaour, jour, n. [Turk., from Per. gáwr,an 
infidel.] A word used by the Turks to des- 

ignate the adherents of all religions ex- 

cept the Mohammedan, more particularly 

Christians; a Fran E 

Gibber, gib’ér, v.i. [Akin to jabber and 
gabble, perhaps also to gibe.] To speak 

rapidly and inarticulately; to gabble or 

jabber. — Gibberish, gib'ér-ish, a. Rapid 
and inarticulate talk; unintelligible lan- 
guage; unmeaning words. 

Gibbet, jib’ct, n. Fr, gibet, O.Fr. gibbet: 
comp. 0.Fr. gibet, a large stick.] A kind 

of gallows; a gallows with a cross-beam or 

an arm projecting from the top, on which 
notorious malefactors were hanged; the 

———— beam or jib of a crane.—v.t. To 
ang on a gibbet or gallows; to hold up 

to ridicule, scorn, infamy, &c. . 

Gibbon, gilYon,n. A name of various apes 
of the Indian Archipelago, slender in form 
















without thought or Judgment. — - 
headed, a. Having a giddy head; un- 
steady; flighty; volatile, -Gica q ie 
Moving irregularly; recling; flighty. 
Gier-eagle, gér'&-gl, n. [D. gier, G. 7 
a vulture.) A kind of eagle. [ Ó.T.] 
Gift, gift, n. [A. Sax. gift, from gifan, 
to give. Give] That wh ch is given or 
bestowed; a present; a donation; the act, 
right, or power of giving (it is not in his 
gift); a natural quality or endowment re- 
rarded as conferred; power; faculty; tal- 
ent.—v.t. To confer as a giit; to make a 
gift or present to; to endow.—Gifted, gif- 
ted, pp. ora. Endowed by nature with 
any power or faculty; largely endowed 
As intellect ue genius, te — 
E. gig, n. n doubtful; comp. jig. 
Any little thing That is whirled are 
play; a whirligig (Shak.); a light one-horse 
earriage with two wheels; a long narrow 
rowing-boat; a ship's boat suited for row- 
ing expeditiously, and general r furnished 
with sails; a machine for teazling woollen 
cloth; a kind of harpoon. — Gigster, gig’- 
ster, n. A horse suitable fora gig. 
Gigantic, Gigantical, ji-gan'tik, Ji-gan'ti- 
kal, a. [L.giganticus, from gigas, a giant. 
WANT.] Uf the size or proportions of a 
giant; colossal; huge; enormous; im- 
mense.—Gigantesque, ji’gan-tesk, a. 
fitting a. giant. — Gigantically, Ji-zan'ti- 
kal-li, adv. In a gigantic manner. — Gi- 
ganticness,t ji-zan'tik-nes, n. The state» 
or guay of pens gigantie = G m. 
achy, Ji-zan-tom"-k1, n. r. A 
pem Ex giant, aud mache, kön A war 
Gele Eig], n. [Imitative, like cackle; D 
e,gigl,n. [Imitative ; D. 
vient ckelen, to cackle; Swiss gigelen, to 
rigwle.J A kind of laugh,with short catches 
of the voice or breath; a titter. — v.i.— 
giggled, giggling. To laugh with short 
catches of the breath or voice; totitter.— 
Giggler, gieler, n. One that giggles.— 
iggling, gis‘ling, a. Characterized by 
giggles; tittering.—Giglet, Giglot, gig’let, 
giglot, n. [From giggle, or from gig with 
n diminutive termination.] A light giddy 
girl; a wanton.— a. Giddy; inconstant; 
wanton (Shak.). 
Gigot, jig'ot, n. [Fr., from O.Fr. gigue, the 


Y and with very long arms. thigh, a fiddle, from O.G. gige, i. geige, a 

(an actor's get-up). Gibbous, gib'us, a. [L. gibbosus, from gib- | violin, from its shape.) A leg of mutton, 

Gowgaw, Sien, n. [Formerly gugawe, gy- | bus, humped, a hump. Swelling out or | Gild, gild, —— M A gilded or gilt. LA. 

we, for old givegove, a reduplicated form | protuberant; exhibiting a sort of hump | Sax, gyldan, from .] To over th 
we] A showy triflo; a pretty thing 


or convex swelling; hunched: applied to 


gold, either in leaf or powder, or iu amal- 
the moon when more than half and less 


gam with quicksilver; to give a golden 
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hue to; to illuminate; to brighten; to ren- | 
der bright; to give a fair and ngreeable | 


E external appearance to. — Gilder, eil'dér, | 


n. One who 


| ilds. — Gilding, gil’ding, n. 
| The art of a A 


Ider; what is on by the 
gilder; a thin coating of gold-leaf; sig. fair 
superficial show. 

Gild, gild,n. Same as Guild. 

Gilder, gil'der, n. A Dutch coin; a guil- 


der. 

Gill, gil, n. [Not in A. Sax. or German: a 
Scandinavian word: Dan. girlle, Sw. gäl, 
Se ‚a fish-gill; comp. Gael. gial. a jaw, 

| a gil] The respiratory organ of fishes 

i and other animals which breathe the air 

i that is mixed in water; pl. the flap that 

hangs below the beak of a fowl: the flesh 
under orabout a person's chin; the radiat- 
ing plates on the under side of a fungus. 

Gill il, n. [O.Fr. pelle, a wine measure; 
akin to gallon.) A measure of capacity 
containing the fourth part of a pint, 

Gill, jil, n. [Abbrev. of Gillian, from Juli- 
ana; hence jilt.) A sweetheart; a wanton 
girl. GIL dirt, n. A sportive or wanton 


r 
Gill, gil, n. [Icel. gil, a ravine. 


e ser- 
vant, especially one who attends a person 
while hunting. 3 

Gillyfiower, jil'i-fou-ċr, n. [Formerly gi: 
vofer, from Fr. girofide, from l. caryophyl- 
lus, Gr. karyophyllon, the clove-tree—kar- 
yon, a nut, and phyllon, a leaf.] The pop- 
ular name given to certain plants, as the 
dë A ph a pda, Men with gold 

| pp. o . Overlaid with gold. 
—n. Gold Tid on the surface of a thing; 
ene head, n. The name of two 


shes .. 

Gimbals, jim'balz, n.pl. [Formerly pernmal, 
gimmal-ring, from Fr. gemelle, from L. 
gemellus, twin, paired, double, from gemi- 
nus, twin.) A contrivance consisting usu- 
ally of two movable hoops or rings, sup- 

ed upon horizontal pivots, the one 

eov E within the other about two axes 

t angles to each other and in the 

same vom ; a contrivance such as sup- 

ports the mariner's compass and causes it 

to assume a constantly vertical position, 
notwithstanding the rolling of the ship. 

Gimcrack, jim'krak, m. [Probably from 
Prov. E. gimp, gim, neat —— and old 
crack, a pert hoy; originally a plied to n 

JJ A trivial piece of mechanism; a 


toy; n pretty thing. 
Gimlet, Gimblet m'let, x. [O.Fr. guim- 
belet, same word + E. d with dim. 


m'ér,n. [Icel. gymbr, Dan. gim- 
hat is two 


from Fr. quiper. to whip about with silk, 


ing. 
Gin, jin, n. A contraction of Geneva, a dis- 
tilled spirit. — Gin-palace, n. A shop or 
house hace n is retailed; a dram-shop. 
Gin, jin, n. [A contr. of engine.] A trap 
or snare; a kind of whim or windlass 
worked by a horse, for raising minerals; a 
contrivance for raising weights, consist- 
ane of three upright poles meeting at top 
th block and tackle; a machine for 
separating the seeds from cotton; a ma- 
chine for driving piles.—v.t.—ginned, gin- 
ean Eo teh a gin; to clear of secds 
by the -trin. 
i v.i. Sax. ginnan.] To begin. 
Ginger, Jin jer" n. Re; 1 | , Fr. gin- 
| gembre, from L. zingiber, ultimately from 
-wra — cringa, horn, vera, 
.) The rhizome or underground stem 
of a perennial herb cultivated in most 
^ countries, used in medicine and 
largely as a condiment. — Gingerade, jin’- 
: beverage flavou 
n. A beverage 


* 


ns — — 





of sugar and water fermented, and fia- 
voured with ginger. — Gingerbread, n. . 
kind of cake usually sweetened with trea- 
cleand variously flavoured.—Gingerbread- 
tree, n. A name of the doum-palm —Gin- 
ger-cordial, n= A liqueur made from 
cordial A li de f 
| raisins, ginger, and spirit. —Ginger-wine, 
n. A sweet beverage flavoured with ginger. 
Gingerly, jin'jer-li, adv. {Connected with 
prov. ging, gang, to go.] Cautiously; dain- 
tily (to walk, to handle a thing gingerly). 
Gingham, zinz'am, n. [From Malay ging- 
gang, striped.) A kind of striped cotton 
or linen cloth; an umbrella (colloq.) 
Gingili, jin'j1l-4, n. [Hindi jinjali.) East 
Indian sesame, and the oil from its seeds. 
i Ginglymus, ging'gli-mus, n. (Gr. gingly- 
mos.] Anat. a joint such as that of the 
elbow or knee, in which there is no rota- 
tory movement 
Ginn, Jin, n. Same as Jinn, 
| Ginseng, jin’seng, n. [Chinese name.) A 





name of two plants, the root of which is 
considered by the Chinese a panacea or 
gome for all qom 
psy.Jipsi, n. Gyrsv. 
Girato. raf, m. [Fr. girafe, £u Sp. 
irafa, from Ar. zurdfa, said to mean 
ong-necked.] The camelopard, a rumin- 
ant animal inhabiting Africa, the tallest 
of all animals (owing to the extraordinary 
length of the neck), a full-grown male 
reaching the height of 18 or 20 feet. 
Girar dole, jir'an-dol, n. [Fr., from It. gir- 
andola, from girare, to turn, from L 
gyrus, a turn.) A chandelier; a kind of | 
revolving firework. 
Girasole, jir'n-sol, n. 
sole—girare, to turn, L. gyrus, a turn, and 
sole, la, sol, the sun.] A plant, the Euro- 
pean heliotrope or turnsole; a varicty of | 
opal showing a reddish colour when turned | 
toward the sun or any bright light. | 
Gird, gérd, n. LA. Sax. gyrd, a rod (whence | 
also E. yard, a measure); D. garde, G. 
gerte, a twig, a switch.) A stroke with a 
switch or whip; hence, a twitch or pang; 
a sneer; a gibe.—v.t. To gibe; to lash.— 
v.i. To gibe; to utter severe sarcasms: with 
















ef 


Fr., from It. gira- | 


at, 
Gird, gérd, v.f. pret. & pp. girded or girt. 
[A. Sax. pyrdan = Goth. gairdan, Icel. 


gyro; Dan. giorde, G. girten, to gird; 
akin garth, girth, yard, an inclosure.| To 
bind by surrounding with any flexible 
substance; to make fast by binding; to tie 
round: usually with on; to clothe, invest, 
or surround; to encircle; to encompass.— 

Girder, eör’der,n. One who girds; a main 
beam, either of wood or iron, resting upon 
a wall or pier at each end, employed for 
supporting a superstructure or a super- 
incumbent weight.—Girder-bridge,n. A 
bridge the roadway of which is supported 
by girders.—Girdle, gérdl, n. LA. Sax. 
gyrdel, from gyrdan, to gird; Sw. gördel, 
G. giirtel.) / md or belt for the waist; 

«what girds or incloses. — v.t.— girdled, 
girdling. To bind with a girdle; to in- 
close or environ. 

Girl, gérl, ». [Formerly applied to both 
sexes, and probably connected with L.G., 
gor, gore, a child; Swiss gurre, gurrli, de- 
preciatory term for girl.] A female child; 
n female not arrived at puberty: a young 
woman.—Girlhood, gérl'hud,n. The state 
of being a girl; the earlicr stage of maiden- 
hood.—Girlish, girlish, a. Like or per- 
taining to a girl; befitting a girl.—Girl- 


ishly, zérlish-li, adv. In a girlish man- 


ner. — G ess, gérlish-nes, a. The 
quality of being girlish. 

Girt, gért, pret. & pp. of gird. 

Girth, gérth, n. [From gird, v.t., or rather 


directly from Icel. gerth, gjórth, girth.) 
The band fastening the saddle on a 
horse's back; the measure round n person's 
bod or anything cylindrical.—v.t o bind 
WW n rt . 

Gist, jist, n. [O.Fr. piste, a lying-place, 
lodging, from gesir, L. jacere, to lie (as in 
adjacent).] The main point of a question 
or that on which it rests; the substance or 

ith of a matter. 

ttern, git'érn, n. [0.D. ghuan from 
L. cithara, Gr. kithara, a kind of lyre.) 
An instrument of the guitar kind strung 
with wire; a cittern. 


At 


Give, giv, v.t.—pave (pret.), giren (pp.), giv- 
ing (ppr). LA. Sax. gifan= Dan. give, Icel. 
gefa, D. geven, G. geben, Goth, giban, to 
give; probably causative from same 
ns L. habeo, to have (whence habit, Ac.)= 
to make to have.] To convey to another; 
to bestow; to communicate (an opinion, 
advice); to utter; to pronounce (a cry, the 
word of command); to grant; to cause or 
enable (he gave me to understand), to ad- 
dict: often with up; to excite (to give 
offence); to pledge (one's word); to propose, 
as a toast; to ascribe; to pay; to yield, asa 
result or product.— 7'o give away, to make 
over to another; to transfer.— To give back, 
to return; to restore.—To give birth to, to 
bring forth, ns a child; to be the origin of. 
— To give chase, to pursue.— 7o give ear, to 
listen; to pay attention; to give heed.—To 
give forth, to publish; toreport publicly.— 
To give ground, to retire before an enemy; 
to yicld.— To give in, to yield; to declare; 
to make known; to tender.—To give t 
lie, to charge with falsehood.— To give over, 
to leave; to cease; to abandon; to regard 
ns past recovery.— 70 give out, to report; 
to proclaim; to publish; to issue; to de- 
clare or pretend to be; to emit; to distri- 
bute,—To give place, to retire so as to make 
room.— To give tongue, said of d to 
bark.—To give up, to resign; to yield as 
hopeless; to surrender; to cede; to deliver 
or hand over.—To give way, to yield; to 
withdraw; to yield to force; to reak or 
break down; naut. to row after ceasing, or 
to Increase exertions —v.t. To make gilts; 
to be liberal; to yield, as to pressure; to 
recede; to afford entrance or view; to face 
or be turned (as a housc).— "To give in, to 

ive way; to yield; to confess one's self 
eaten.—7'o give in fo, to yield assent to. 

—To meve out, to cease from exertion; to 
yield. —To give over, to cease; to nct no 
more.—Given, giv'n, p. and a, Bestowed; 

conferred; admitted or supposed; addicted; 
disposed (much given to carping); math, 
supposed or held to be known. — Giver, 
giver, n. One who gives, | 

Gizzard, giz'érd,m. [Fr.gésier, O.Fr. RE 
from L. gigeria, entrails of poultry.) The 
third and principal stomach in birds, often 
very thick and muscular. 

Glabrous, giv pres, a. [L. glaber, smooth.) 
Smooth; having a surface devoid of hair 
or pubescence, 

Glacial, glá'shi-al, a. [Fr., from L. glaci- 
alis, from glacies, ice.) Pertaining to ice 
or to the action of ice; pertain ng to 

laciers; icy; frozen; having a cold glassy 

ook.—Glacial period or epoch, in geol that 
interval of time in the later tertiary peri 
during which both the arctic regions and 

a great part of the temperate regions were 
covered with a sheet of ice.—Glacialist, 
gla’shi-al-ist,n. One who studies or writes 
on glacial phenomena.—Glaciate, glü'shi- 
it, v.i. To be converted into 1ce.—v.t. To 
convert into or cover with ice; to act upon 
by glaciers.—Glaciation, gli-shi-f’shon, a. 
The act of freezing; the process or result 
of glacial action on the earth's surface; 
the striation and smoothing of rock-sur- 
faces by glacial action,—Glacier, gla’shi- 
ér,n. [Fr., from glace, ice,] An immense 
accumulation of ice, or ice and snow 
formed in lofty valleys above the line o 
perpetual congelation, and slowly moving 
downwards into the lower valleys, reach- 
ing frequently to the borders of cultiva- 
tion.—Glacier-snow, the coarsely granular 
snow from which glaciers are formed; neve. 
— Glacier tables, large stones found on 
glaciers supported on pedestals of ice, 
formed by the melting away of the ice 


where it is not shaded from the sun by 
the stonc.—Glacicr theory, a theory in re- 
gard to glaciers; the theory: attributing 


important geological changes (as the ero- 
sion of valleys) to the action of glaciers, 

Glacis, glü’sis, n. [Fr., from glace, ice— 
from the smoothness of its surface.] Fort. 
a sloping bank so raised as to bring the 
enemy advancing over it into the most 
direct line of fire from the fort. 

Glad, glad, a. [A. Sax. gled, KSE 
glad, glad, D. glad, Icel. glathr, smooth; 
polished, cheerful; à. glatt, smooth. Ali 
to glide and to glow.] Affected with plea- 
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GLADE 


sure or satisfaction; pleased; joyful; grati- 
fied; well contented: often fo lowed y of 
or at; cheerful; bright; wearing the ap- 
pearance of joy (a glad countenance).—v.t. 
—gladded, par To make glad; to 

ladden, [Poet.]— Gladden, glad'n, v-t. 
Do make glad; to cheer; to please; to ex- 
hilarate.—v.i. To become glad; to rejoice. 
—Gladly, gladli, ade. With pleasure ; 
joyfully; cheerfully.—Gladness, glad'nes, 
n. The state or quality of being klad.— 
Gladsome, glad'sum, a. Glad; cheerful; 
causing joy, pleasure, or cheerfulness. 


[ Poet. 
Glade, Ji n. [Lit. a light or bright place, 
a get place; Icel. glathr, bright, glad. 


GrAp.] An opening or passage through 
n wood; a kind of avenue in a wood or 


forest covered with grass. — Glady, gli'di, 
a. Having glades, E 

Gladiate, glad'i-ät, a. [L. gladius, a sword.) 
Sword-shaped.—Gladiator, glad'i-A-ter, n. 
[L., from gladius, a sword ] Among the 
ancient Komaus one who fought with 
deadly weapons in the amphitheatre and 
other places for the entertainment of the 
people; hence, à combatant in general; a 

wize-fighter; a disputant. — Gladiatorial, 

ladiatorian, glad'i- a-tó^ri-al, glad'i-a-to"- 
rian, a. Pertaining to gladiators; per- 
taining to combatants in general who 
fight KSE /, as to disputants.—Gladiator- 
ism, glad-i-itér-izm, n. The act or prac- 
tice of gladiators.—Gladiatorship, glad-i- 
A'tér-ship, x. The state or occupation of 
a gladiator.—Gladiolus, gla-di‘o-lus glad- 
i-0lus very common, n. p Gladioli, gla- 
di’o-li, glad-i-ódi. [L. gladiolus, dim. of 
gladius, a sword, from their leaves.] An 
extensive and very beautiful genusof bul- 
bous -rootcd plants, found most abun- 
dantly in South Africa; sword-lily.—Gla- 
dius, gli‘di-us, n. The "pen or internal 
bone of some cuttle-fishes, 

Glagol, gli'gol,n. [Slav., a word.) An an- 
cient Slavonic alphabet, still used in lit- 
urgics, &c.—Glagolitic rlii-gō-lit'ik, a. Of 
or pertaining to the Glagol. 

Glair, glär, n. (Fr. glaire, from L. clarus, 
clear, the glair of an egg being the clear 
portion. Crean.) The white of an cag 
used as Varnish to preserve paintings, anc 
as a size in gilding; any similar substance. 
-vt. To varnish or smear with glair.— 
Glairy, Glaireous, Glairous, glä’ri, glá'rc- 
us, gli’rus, a. Like glair, or partaking of 
its qualities; covered with glair. , 
laivo, Glave, jv, m. _[Fr. glaive, from 
L. gladius, a sword; allied to Gael. claid- 
heamh, a sword, claidheamhmor, a clay- 
more, GLADIATE.] A sword; a broadsword; 
n falchion; acutting weapon formerly used 
hy foot soldiers, fixed to the end of à polc. 

Glamour, glam'ér, n. [A moditied form of 

rammar— grammar, gramarye, having 
ormerly meant learning, deep learning, 
magic.) Magical influence causing a per- 
son to see objects differently from what 
they really are; fascination; witchery 

Glance, glans, n [Same word as Sw. glans, 
Dan. glands, D. glans, G. glanz, lustre, 
splendour; glint, glitter, glisten, gleam, &c., 
are connected.] A sudden dart or tlash of 
light or splendour; a sudden look or dart- 
ing of sight; a rapid or momentary cast- 
ing of the eye; n name given to somo min- 
erals which possess a metallic lustre.—v.1, 
Tap ve glancing. To shoot or dart rays 
of light or splendour; to emit flashes or 
corruscations of light; to flash; to fly off 
in an oblique direction; to strike or graze; 
to dart aside; to look with a sudden cast 
of the eye.—v.t.To shoot or dart suddenly; 
to cast for n moment (to glance the eye).— 
Glance-coal, n. Anthracite.—Glancingly, 

lan’sing-li, adv. Ina glancing manner. 

G . gland, n. [L. glans, glandis, an 
acorn.] Anat. a distinct soft body, formed 
by the convolution of a groat number of 
vessels, generally destined to secrete some 
fluid from the blood; bot. a secreting organ 
occurring on the epidermis of plants; also, 
a kind of one-celled fruit, with a dry peri- 
carp.—Glanders, glan'dérz, n. A very dan- 
gerous and highly contagious disense, 
chiefly seen in horses, but capable of bein 
transmitted to man, which especially 14 
fects the glands (whence the name), the 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g, go; 


Glare, glär,n. [Akin to A. Sax. glær, amber; 


Glass, glas, n. 








Glaucous, gly’ kus, a. 
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mucous membrane of the nose, the lungs, 
&c.—Glander, glan'dér, v.t. To affect with 
glanders.—Glandered, glan’derd, p. and a. 
Affected. with glanders, — Glandiferous, 
glan-dif’er-us, a. [L. glandis, and fero, to 
bear.) Bearing glands; bearing acorns or 
other nuts. —Glandiform, glan'di-form, a. 
Having the shape of a gland or nut; re- 
sembling a gland. — Glandular, glan'dn- 
ler, a. Consisting of a gland or glands; 
pertaining to glands.—G and ly, glan’- 
da-ler-li, adv. Ina glandular manner.— 
Glandule, glan’dül, n. [L. glandula,] A 
small zland.—Glanduliferous, glan-da-lif’- 
er-us, a. Dearing glandules. — Glandu- 
losity, zlan-dü-losi-ti, n. The quality of 
being glandulous. — Glandulous, Glandu- 
lose, glan'do-lus, glan'dà-los, a. [L. glan- 
dulogua.) Glandular, 


Dan. glar, Icel. gler, glass; L.G. glaren, to 
glow; E. glass, glance, gleam, &c.] A 
bright dazzling light; splendour that 
dazzles the eyes; a confusing and bewil- 
dering light; a fierce, piercing look.— 
v.i,—glared, glaring. o shine with a 
bright dazzling light; to look with fierce, 
—— eyes; to have a dazzling effect; to 
»e ostentatiously splendid.—v.t. To shoot 
out or emit, as a dazzlıng light. —Glaring- 
ness, gláring-nes, n. The state or ¢ uality 
of having a glaring appearance.—G ing, 
gláring, p. and a. * Shining with dazzling | 
lustre; excessively bright; vulgarly splen- 
did; forcing one's notice; notorious; open, 
barefaced (a glaring crime). — Glaringly, 
eliring-li, adv. Ina glaring manner, 
[A. Sax. glas; L.G. D. G. 
Sw, and Icel. glas: Icel. also gler; akin 
glisten, glance, glare, &c.] A hard, britt 


tre le | 
transparent artificial substance, formed 


by the fusion of silicious matter (as pow- 
dered flint or fine sand) with some alkali; 
something made of glass; pepectanys n 
mirror or looking-glass; à g 

filled with running sand for measuring 
time; a drinking vessel made of glass: the 
—— which such a vessel holds (hence, 
the olass=strong drink); an optical instra- 
ment, such as a lens or a telescope; a 
barometer or thermometer; pl. spectacles. 
— «t. Made of glass. — v.t. To reflect; to 
mirror; to cover with glass, — Glassful, ' 
glas ful, n, As much asa glass will hold. 
—Glasaily, glas i-li, adv. Soas to resemble 
—— — glasi-nes, n. The qua- 
ity of being glassy. — Glassy glas, a. | 
Made of glass; vitreous; resem ling glass; ! 
having a lustre or surface like glass.— | 
Glass-bl 1 

is to blow and fashion vessels of glass.— 
Glass.case, n. 
of glass, —Glass-cutter, n. 


—Glass-furnace, n. A furnace in which 
the materials of glass are melted.—Glass- 
gall,n. Sandiver.—Glass-house,n. A manu: 
factory of glass; a house built largely of 
glass, ns a conservatory or greenhouse.— 
Glass-painter, Glass-staíner, n. One who 
produces designs in colour on or in glass. 
—Glass-paper,n. A polishing paper made 
by strewing finely-pounded glass on paper 
besmeared with thin glue. —Glass-rope,». 
A sponge found in Japan, consisting of a 
cup-shaped body, supported by a rope of 
twisted siliceous fibres, — Glass-shade, n. 
A cover of glass, as for flowers, gas-jets, 
&c,—Glass-snake, n. A North American 
lizard, so called from its brittleness, — 
Glass-stopper, n. A stopple of glass for 
bottles.—Glass-ware, n. Articles made of 
glass. — Glass-work, n. Articles of or in 
glass; an establishment where glass is 
made —Glasswort, glas'wért, n. A name 
of various plants common on the Mediter- 
rancan coasts yielding ashes containing 


much soda, and hence used in making; slippery; gl 
glass, s aki f 
Glauber-salt, ela’ber-salt,n. [After Glau- ; 


ber (died 1688), a German chemist, who 
first prepared it.) Sulphate of soda, u 
well-known cathartic. [L. ot ; 

4. glaucus, m 
Gr. glaukos, bluish-green be son ren) 
Of n sea-green colour; of a light green or 
bluish green; bot. covered with a fine 


bluish or greenish powder or bloom. — ! 


j, job; 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 






Gleam, glêm, n. 


Glean, glön, v.t. (Fr. 





ass vessel | 


Glebe, glöb, n. (Fr. glèbe, from L. 
clod orlump of earth.] Soil; ground; earth; 


ecclesiastical 


bosi-ti,m. The quality of being gle 
—Glebous, Gleby, glt 


ower, n. One whose business it | 
A case largely consisting ; 


; One who cuts | 
glass, or grinds it into ornamental forms. 


Glide, glid, v.t.—glide 





au, then; th, thin; 


GLIDE 


Glaucescent, Glaucine, gla-scs'ent, gla'sin, 
a. Bot. having a somewhat bluish-green 
tinge or bloom. — Glaucezcence, gla-ses'- 
ens, a. The state of being glaucescent.— 
Glaucoma, Glaucosis, gla-ko’ma, gla-ko"- 
sis, n. (Gr. glaukoma, from glaukos, sea. 
green.) An almost incurable disease of 
the eye, being an opacity of the vitreous 
humour, giving the eye a bluish green 
tint. — Glaucomatous, —— a. 
Pertaining to or resembling glaucoma. 


Glave, gläv,n. Same as Glaive. 
Glaze, gláz, v.t. — glazed, 


lazing. [Fro 
glass.) ‘Yo furnish with glass o Hie of 
glass; to incrust or overlay with glass or 
a vitreous coating; to give a glassy, or 
smooth, shining surface to.—v.1. To assume 
a dim, glassy lustre: said of the eye.—n, 
That which is used in — lazer, 
glüzér,n. One who or that which glazes, 
—Glazier, glà'zhér, n. One whose business 
is to fix panes of glass in windows, &c,— 
Glazing, glä’zing, n. The act or art of one 
who glazes; the substance with which 
anything 1s overlaid to give it a glassy ap- 
pearance; enamel; glaze; paint. transpa- 
rent or semi-transparent colours passa 
GA, over other colours, to modify the 
effect. 

[A. Sax. glaem, a. glitter- 
ing; comp. O.Sax. glimo, splendour, Sw, 
glimma, to flash; allied to glimmer, glow, 
glance, ke.) A beam or flash of light; a 
ray; a small stream of light; brightness.— 
v.i. To dart or throw rays of light; to 
glimmer; to glitter; to shine. Gleaming, 


glem’ing, a. Beaming; shining clear 
and brightly; radiant. — d 


n giém 
a. Darting beams or raye of lig t. 
glaner, from L.L. 
glenare, to glean, from W. glain, glân, 
clean; comp. A. Sax. gilm, a handful.) To 
ther after a reaper, or on a reaped corn- 
field, the ears of grain left ungathered; 
hence, to collect in scattered portions; to 
pick up here and there; to gather slowly 
and assiduously. — v.i. To gather ears of 
grain left by reapers.—Gleaner, gle'nér, n. 
One who gleans. lba 
T 


the land belonging toa parish church or 
benefice. — Glebosity, glè- 
us. 
us, EIS bi, a. Con- 
to glebe 


sisting of or relating or soil; 


cloddy. 
Glede, glöd,n. LA. Sax. glida, the kite, lit. 


slider, from its gliding tight. Give.) A 
bird of prey the common kite of — 


Glee, gle, n. (A. Sax. gleó, gliw, glig, music, 


sport; Icel. gly, laughter.) Joy; merri- 
ment; mirth; gaiety; a musical composi- 
tion consisting of two or more contrasted 
movements, with the parts forming as it 
were A series of interwoven melodies.— 
Gleeman, glë man, n. [A. Sax. gleóman.] 
A minstrel or musician of former days.— 
Gleeful, Gleesome, jlc'ful, glt’sum,a. 

of glee; merry; gay; joyous. 

Gleed,t glöd,n. [A. Sax. gut. a live coal, 
from root of glow.) A burning coal; a 


blaze. z 

Gleet, glot. n. [O.Fr. glette, slime, phlegm; 
Sc. glet, glit, phlegm.) A transparent mu- 
cous discharge from the urethra, an effect 
of gonorrhea; a thin ichor running from 
—— glvti, a. Of the character 
of glect. 

Glen, glen, n. [Ir. and Gael. gleann W. 
glm, n glen.] A secluded narrow valle : 
o dale: a depression or space between hills. 

Glenoid, zl&noid, a. (Gr. glénd, the pupil, 
the eyeball.) Anat. a term ap lied to any 
shallow, articular cavity which receives 

ine hoad of a —— th 

glib, a. mp. D. g J, smooth, 
libberen, L.G. glíppen, to slide; 

n to glide.] Smooth; slippery; more 
ee Vd. voluble: fluent; having words 

always ready.— Glibly, glibli, adv. In a 

glib manner; smoothly; volubly. — Glib- 

ness, glib'nes, n. The QUAD of being lib. 
D ng. 
glidan + Dan. glide, D. ol den, G. AN —* 
slide; allied to glad.) To flow gently; to 
move along silently and smoothly; to pass 
along without apparent effort (a river, a 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 











GLIMMER 


bird, a skater egal A The movement 
of one who or that which glides; the join- 
ing or slurring together of two successive 
sounds. — Glider, gli’der, n. One who 
glides. — Glidingly, gli'ding-li, adv. Ina 


gliding manner. _ 
er,glim'ér,v.i. [A freq.of gleam= Dan. 
glimre, to glitter, from glimme, to gleam; 
comp. G. glimmer, a faint light; glimmen, 
to shine.) To emit fceble or scattered rays 
of light; to shine faintly; to give a feeble 
light; to flicker.—n. A faint and unsteady 
light; feeble scattered rays of light; glit- 
ter; twinkle; also, a name of mica.—Glim- 
m » glim'ér-ing, n. A glimmer; à 
gleam; a faint indication; an inkling; a 


Kings, R 
pse, glimps, n. [Formerly glimse, from 

the stem of p eam, glimmer, &c., the p be- 
ing inserted as in empty, sempstress, &c, 
Comp. Swiss glumsen, to glow; D. glimpen, 
glinscen, to sparkle.] A gleam; 2 momen- 
tary h; a short transitory view; 2 
glance; a faint resemblance; a slight tinge. 
—v.i.— glimpsed, —— To appear by 
glimpses. — v.t. To ecc by a glimpse or 


iba pens. . R 
nt, glint, v.i. [Of kindred origin with 
glimpse, glimmer, glance, &c.; comp. Dan. 
limt, a gleam, glímte, to fash.) To glance; 
gleam; to given flash of light. — ». A 


uem a flash; a gleam. 
.glisn, v.i. LA. Sax. glisnian, akin 
to G. gleissen, Icel. glyssa, O.G. glizan, to 
shine; same root as glitter, gleam, &c.] To 
shine; to sparkle with light; to shine with 
a scintillating light.—n.1 Glitter; sparkle, 
— glistér, v.i. To shine; to glitter. 
—n. Lustre; glitter. — Glisteringly, glis’- 
tér-ing-li,adv. Ina glistering manner, 

Glitter, glit'ér, v.i. [A freq. from stem glit, 

seen in A. Sax. glitnian, to glitter = Sw. 
ittra, Icel. glitra (from glita, to shine), 
. glitzern, to shine; akin to gleam, glance 
&c.] To shine with a broken and scatterec 
light; to emit rapid flashes of light; to 
enm; to sparkle; to gusten; to be showy 
or brilliant. — n. Brig t sparkling light; 
brilliancy; splendour; lustre. — Glitter- 
ingly, glit'ér-ing-li, adv. Ina glittering 
manner. 

Gloaming, glóm'ing, n. [A. Sax. glómung, 
twilight, from glóm, E. gloom.] Fall of 
the evening; the twilight; closing period; 
decline. (Scotch, but adopted by English 

writers.] 

Gloat, plot, v.i [Allied to Sw. glutta, gldtta, 
to look at with prying eyes; G. glotzen, to 
stare.] To gaze with admiration, cager- 
ness, or desire; to feast the eyes cither 
actually or in thought; to contemplate 
with evil satisfaction. 

Globe, glib, n. [L. globus, n ball; Fr. globe 
Sp. and It. globo.) A round or spherica 
solid body; a ball; a sphere; the earth; an 
artificial sphere on whose convex surface 
is drawn a map or representation of the 
earth (a terrestrial globe) or of the heavens 
(a celestial globe). — v.t. To gather into a 
round mass; to conglobate.—Globate, Glo- 
based, 210 Dub zit ji-ted, a. [L. globatus.] 
Shaped like a globe; spherical.—Globore, 
Globous, glö-bös’, glo'bus, a. q globosus.) 
Spherical: globular.—Globosity, glo-bos- 

i-ti, n. The quality of being globose. — 

Globular, glob’a-lér, a. Globe-shaped; 
having the form of a ball or sphere; round; 
spe cal.—Globularity, glob-ü-lar/i-ti, n. 
tate of being globular; sphericity.—Glob- 

Mar lob/n-lér-li, adv. In a globular or 

spherical form; spherically. — Globular- 

ness, glob/ü-lér-nes, n. Sphericity. — Glo- 
bule KEE n. [L. globulus.] A small 
e 


particle of matter of a spherical form; 2 
ro body orcorpuscle found inthe blood. 
—Globulet, glob'ü-let, n. A minute glo- 


bule.—Globulin, glob/ü-lin,n. The main in- 
gredient of bl lobules and resembling 
albumen. — Globulose, Globulous, glob’ ü- 
los, glob/ü-lus, a. Having the form of a 


lou sphere; round; globular, — Globu- 
— n.—Globy, d bi, 
. ling a globe, — Globe -fizh, n. 
The name of several fishes remarkable for 


being able to inflate themselves into a 
lar form. —Globe-flower,n. A Euro- 


lant with a globular yellow flower. 
dlochidate, pio kidut. a. (Gr. plóchia, a 


Fate, für, fat, fol]; mē, met, her; 


Gloss 


pine, pin; 
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point.] Bot. barbed at the point like a 
tish-hook, 

Glomerate, glom’er-At, v.t. [L. plomero, 
glomeratum, from glomus, glomeris, a ball 
ns in conglomerate.) To gather or wind 
into a ball; to collect into a spherical form 
or mass,— «d. Congregated ; gathered into 
a round mass or dense cluster, — Glomer- 
ation, glom-tr-&shon, n. The act of glom- 
crating; conglomeration; an aggregate.— 
Glomerule, glom'ér-ül, m. Bot. a cluster 
of dower-hcads inclosed in a common in- 
volucre. 

Gloom, glóm, n. LA. Sax, glém, gloom, 
twilight, giomung, gloaming; allied. to 
glum, glow, gleam, glimmer, &c.] Obscurity; 
partial darkness; thick shade; dusk; cloudi- 
ness or heaviness of mind; heayiness, de- 
jection, anger, sullenness; a depressing 
state of affairs; a dismal prospect.—v.i. To 
appear dimly; to be seen in animpertect or 
waning light; to look gloomy, sad, or dis- 
mal; to frown; to lower. — v.t. To make 
gloomy or dark; to fill with gloom or sad- 
ness, — Oloomily, glö’mi-li, adv, In à 
gloomy manner.—Gloominess, gló'mi-nes, 
n. The condition or quay of being 
gloomy —Gloomy, gló'mi, a. nvolved in 
gloom; imperfectly illuminated; dusky or 

ark; characterized by gloom; wearing tho 
nspect of sorrow; dejected; heavy of heart; 

o oleful. [L. gi y 1 

ory, glori, n 4. Gloria, fame, glory; 
allied to Gr. kicos, fame, kled, to celebrate, 
klyé, to hear.] Praise, honour, admiration, 
or distinction, accorded by common con- 
sentto a nerson orthing; honourable fame; 
renown; celebrity; a state of greatness or 
renown; Pomp; magnificence; brightness; 
lustre; splendour; brilliancy; the happi- 
ness of heaven; celestial bliss; aistin- 
guished honour or ornament; an object of 
which one 18 or may be proud; painting, 
the radiation round the head or figure of 

a deity, saint, angel, &c.— v.i. — gloried, 
perve: To exult with joy; to rejoice; to 

e boastful; to have pric e.—Glorification, 
glo'ri-fi-ka"shon, n. The act of glorifying 
or the state of being glorified. — Glorify, 

Elori-fi, v.t.— gloryied, glorifying. . (Er. 
glorifier, L. gloria, glory, and facio, to 
make.] To give or.ascribo glory to; to 
raise; to magnify and honour; to honour; 
o extol; to make glorious; to exalt to 
glory.—Glorlole, glö’ri-öl, n. [Formed on 
type of aureole.] A circle, as of rays, iu 
ancient paintings surrounding the heads 
of saints.—Glorious, zlo'ri-us, a, [Fr. glo- 
ricux; L. gloriosus, from gloria.] Charac- 
terized by attributes, qualities, or acts that 
are worthy of glory; of exalted excellence 
and splendour; noble; illustrious; re- 
nowned; celebrated; magnificent; grand; 
splendid; hilarious or elated (colloq.). — 

loriously. glö’ri-us-li, adv. In a glorious 

manner.—Gloriousness, glö’ri-us-ncs, 7. 

Gloss, glos, n. [Akin to 1ccl. glosei, flame, 
brightness, glys, finery, whence glysligr, 
showy or specious; Sw. glossa, to glow; G. 
glotzen, to shine, to glance; allied to glass, 

low, gloom, gleam, &c.] Brightness or 
ustre of a body proceeding from a smooth 
and generally a soft surface; polish; sheen 

(the gloss of silk); a specious appearance 
or representation; external show that may 
mislend.—v.f. To give gloss to; to give a 
superficial lustre to; to make smooth and 
shining; hence, to give a specious appcar- 
ance to; to render specious and plausible; 
to palliate by specious representation. — 
Glozser, glos'ér, n. One who glosses; one 
who pallintes.—Glossily, glos'i-li, adv. In 
a glossy manner.—Glossiness, glos'i-ncs, n. 

The state or character of being glossy; 

polish or lustre of n surface.—Glossy, zlosi, 

a. Having a gloss; having a sof t, smooth, 

and shining surface; lustrous with soft- 

ness to the touch; specious or plausible. 
glos, n. [L. glossa, an obsolete or 
foreign word that requires explanation, 
from Gr.glésea, the tongue, latterly also an 
obsolete or foreign word.] A marginal note 
or interlineation explaining the praning 
of some word in a text; a remark intendec 
to illustrate rome point of difficulty in an 
author; comment; annotation ; explana- 
tion.—v.t. To render clear by comments; 
to annotate; to illustrate. — Glossarial, 


note, not, müvo; 


— — — — — — — 


tobe, tub, bull; 


GLUE 


glos-"Wri-a1, a. Connected with, or con- 

sisting in a glossary. — Glossarist, glos'a- 

rist, n. One who compiles a pom 

Glossary, glosa-ri, n. (L.l. glossarium.] 

A vocabulary of words used by any author, 

especially by an old author, or one writing 

iu a provincial dialect, or of words occur- 
ring in a special class of works, of techni- 
cal terms, &c. — Glosser, Glossist, glos'ér, 
glos'ist, n. One who writes glosses.—Glos- 
sitis, clos-i’tis, n. Inflammation of the 
tongue. — Glossographer, glos-og’ra-fer, n. 
A writer of glosses; a scholiast, — Gloszo- 
graphical, glos-o-graf'i-kal, a. Pertainin 
to glossography.— Glossography, dee, 
rañ, a. The writing of glosses; a know- 
ledge of glosses.—Glozsological, glos-o-loj’- 
i-kal,a. Pertaining to glossology.— Glos 
sologist, glos-ol'o-jist, n. Une who is vc 
in glossolugry. — Gloszology, glos-ol'o-Ji, n. 
The definition nnd explanation of terms 
as of a science ; terminology; univer 
grammar; glottology.— Glossotomy, glos- 
ot/o-mi, n. Amat. dissection of the tongue. 

Glottis, glot'is, n. [Gr. glottis, from glólla, 
glossa, the tongue, whence also glossary, 
£e] Theopeningat the upper part of the 
windpipe, and. between the v chords, 
which, by its dilatation and contraction, 
contributes to the modulation of the voice. 
—Glottal, glot’al, a. Relating to the glot- 
tis.—Glottolocy, glot-ol‘o-ji, n. [Gr. glótla, 
language, and logos, discourse. ] Thescience 
of language; comparative phi ology; glos- 
solozy.—Glottological, Glottic, glot-o-loj'- 
i-kal, glot'ik, a. Pertaining to glottology. 
—Glottologist, glot-ol'o-Jist,n. Une versed 
in glottology. 

Glove, gluv, x. [A.Sax. olöf; probably from 
prefix ge, and Goth, lofa, Sc. loo 
löst, the palm of tho hand.] A cover for the 
hand, or for the hand and wrist. with a 
separate sheath for each finger.— To throw 
down the glove. Same as to throw down the 
gauntlet, under Gauntiet.—v.t.—gloved, 
gloving. To cover with or as witha glove. 
—Glover, gluv’er, n. One whose occupa- 
tion is to make or sell gloves. 

Glow, glo, v.i. [A. Sax. glówan, to glow= 
D. glocien, G. glihen, to glow; Icel. glóa, 
to glitter; Sw. glou, to sparkle; allied to 
plout, gleam, gloom, gloaming, gloss, &c.] 
To burn with an intense or white heat, 
and especially without flame; to give forth 
bright light and heat; to feel great heat 
of body; to be hot or flushed in person; to 
be bright or red, as with animation, 
blushes, or the like; to exhibit bri htncess 
of colour; to feel the heat of passion; to 
be ardent; to burn or be vehement; to 
rage.—n. Shining heat, or white heat; in- 
candescence; brightness of colour; redness; 
vehemence of passion; ardour; animation. 
—Glowing, Glo me, p. and a. Shining with 
intense heat; bright in colour; red; ardent; 
vehement: fervid; heated ; fiery. — Glow- 
ingly, clo'ing-li, adv. Ina glowing man- 
ner.— Glowworm, glo'wérm, n. The wing- 
less female of a kind of beetle, emitting à 
shining green light to attract the male. 

Gloze, gloz, v.i.—glozed, glozing. |O.E. glote, 
a gloss or interpretation; the mean 
beinz influenced by gloss, lustre. Gross. 
To comment or expound); to ure specious 
words; to talk smoothly or aleet 
v.t. To gloss over; to extenuate.—2. Flat- 
tery; specious words.—Glozer, glö’zer, n. 
One who glozes. 

Glucinum, gló-si'num, n. [From Gr. glykys 
or glukus, sweet, from its salts having. a 
sweet (asle.] A white metal, of specific 
gravity 21, belonging to the group of the 
alkaline earths, and prepared from 1 
hence its name Deryllium.—G@lucina, gló- 
sina, n. The oxide of the metal glucinum. 
—Glucoze, glö-kös‘, n. Grape-sugur, A 
variety of sugar, less sweet than cane- 
sugar, produced from grapes, cane-sugar, 
starch, &c.—Glucoside, glo'ko-sid, n. o 
of those substances that yield glucose. 

Glue, glu, n. [O.Fr. glu, from J.T. glutis, 
L. gluten, glutinis, glue; comp. W. glyd, 
viscous matter.) Common or impure gein- 
tine, obtained by borin nnimal sub- 
stances, tis the skins, hoofs, &c., of animals, 
with water: used for uniting pieces 
wood or other materials.—v.t.—glued, glu- 
ing. To join with glue or other viscous 
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substance; to hold together, as if by glue; 
to fix; to rivet.—Gluey, glat, «a. Having 
the nature of glue; viscous; glutinous.— 
Glueyness, gló'i-nes, a. The quality of 
being gluey. — Glue-pot, n. A utensil, 
usually consisting of two pots—the one 
within the other—for dissolving glue. 

Glum, glum, a. [Akin to gloom, and Se. 

loum, a frown.) Frowning; sullen. [Col- 
od: j—Glumly, zlum'li, adv. Ina glum or 
sullen manner. — Glumness, gluin’nes, n. 
The condition or quality of being glum; 
sullenness, —Glump, glump, v.i. To show 
sullenness. [Colloq.] — Glumpy, glum’‘pi, 
a. Sullen; sulky. [Colloq.] 

Glume, glóm, z. [L. gluma, a husk, from 
inte, to peel, akin to Gr. Bt, to hol- 
Le out.) Tho husk or chuil of grain; the 
palea or pale.—Glumaccous, Glumiferous, 
sli-mi’shus, glé-mifér-us, o Having or 

caring glumes; of or pertaining to tho 
glumales,—Glumal, glö'mal, a, Jot. pos- 
sessing or characterized by a glume,— 
Glumales, glú-mi'lez, n. pl. Bot. a group 
of monocotyledons, including the grasses 
and sedges —Glumella, zló-mel'la, n. The 
inner husk of grasses; the innermost senle- 
like envelope of the ovarium. — Glumous, 

bebe a. Bot. having the nature of a 
slume. 
lut, glut, —— glutting. (lL. glutio, 
glutho, to swallow; whence also englut, 
tton] To swallow, or to swallow grecd- 
ly (Shak); to cloy, sate, or disgust; to 
feast or delight to satiety. — To glut the 
market, to furnish an over supply of auy 
article, so that there is no sale for it all.— 
n. Plenty even to loathing; superabun- 
dance; an oversupply of any commodity 
in the market. 

Gluteal, gló-tVal, a. [Gr. gloutos, the but- 
tock.] Anat, of or pertaining to certain 
arts connected with the buttocks 
luten, gló'ten, n. [L. See GLUE.] A tough 
elastic substancoof a grayish colour, which 
becomes brown and brittle by drying, 
found in the flour of wheat and other 
grain, — Glutinate, glöti-nät, v.t.—gluti- 

nated, glutinating. LL. glutino, glutinatum.] 

o unite with gluo; to cement.—Glutina- 

tion, gló-tinvshon, n. Tho act of gluti- 

nating or uniting with gluc,—Glutinative, 
egló'tinátiv, a. Having the quality of 
cemonting; tenacious. — Glutinous, Glu- 
tinose, glo’ti-nus, glü'ti-nos, a. [L. glu- 
tinosus.] Gluey; viscous; viscid; tenacious; 

resembling glue; bot. besmeared with a 

slippery moisture. — Glutinosity, Glutt- 

nousness, gló-ti-nos'i-ti, gló' ti-nus-nes, n. 

The quality of being glutinous; viscosity; 

viscidity. 

Glutton, glut'n, n. [Fr. glouton, from L. | 
luto, glutto, a glutton, from glutio, to swal- 
ow. Grur.] One who indulges to excess in 
ating, or eating and drinking; a gorman- | 

dizer; a_carnivorous quadruped, 25 feet 

long, yielding a valuable fur, and inhabit- 
ing Northern Europeand America, known 
also as the Wolverene.—Gluttonish,t clut’- 
n-ish, a. Gluttonous.—Gluttonize,! glut’- 
n-iz, v.i. To cat gluttonously. — Glutton- 
ous, glut'n-us, a. Characterized by glut- 
tony; given toexcessive cating; insatiable. 

—Gluttonously, rlut'n-us-li, adv. Ina 

gluttonous manner. — Gluttony, glut’n-i, 

n. Tho act or practice of n KE excess 

in cating, or eating and drinking. 

Glycerine, glis'ér-in, n. [From Gr. glyker- 
oa, sweet. GLUCINUM.] A transparent col- 
ourless liquid with a very sweet taste, 
obtained from fats. 

Glycogen, zli'ko-jen, a [Gr. glykys,sweet, 
and root gen, to produce.] A non-nitro- 
genous principle occurring in the liver.— 
Glycogenic, gli-ko-jcn'1k, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to glycogen. d 

Glyconian, Glyconic, gli-kö’ni-an, gli-kon’- 
ik, a. [Gr. plykóncios, from its inventor 
Glykón.] A kind of.verse in Greek and 
Latin poctry, consisting of three feet—a 
Er a choriambus, and a pyrrhic 

Glyph, glif, n. [Gr. glyphé, carving, from 
glupho, to carve.] Sculp. and arch. a chan- 
nel or cavity, usually vertical, intended 
as an ornament. — Glyphic, glifik, a. 
or pertaining to carving or sculpture.— 
Glyphograph, glif'o-graf, n. A plate 
formed by glyphography. — Glyphogra- 


phy, gli-fog'ra-fi, n. An electro pa pro- 
cess Ly which from an etched plate a de- 
sign in relief is obtained. — Glyptic, glip'- 
tik, a. [Gr. glyptikoa.) Pertaining to the 
art of sculpture or engraving. — to. 
don, glip'to-don, n. [Gr. glyptos, en- 

*graved, and odous, tooth —from its fluted 

eeth.) A gigantic fossil animal, closel 
allied to the armadilloes, covered wit 
an osseous coat of mail, found in the ter- 
tiary strata of South America. — Glypto- 
graph, glip'to-graf, v. An engraving on 
a gem or precious stone.—Glyptographer, 
glip-tog’ra-fér,n. An engraver on precious 
stones.—Glyptographic, glip-to-graf'ik, a. 
Of or pertaining to glyptography.—Glyp- 
tography, glip-toz'ra-fi, n. The art or pro- 
cess of engraving on precious &toncs,— 
Glyptotheca, glip-to-theka, n. [Gr. glyp- 
tos, and Déb, n repository.] A place for 
tho preservation of works of sculpture. 

Gnarl, nürl, n. [From old gnar, a knot, also 
knarr, knurr; akin to D. knorre, a knot; 
G. knorren, a lump.] A protuberance on 
the outside of a tree; a knot. — Gnarled, 
niirld,a, Having many knots or knotty 

irotuberances; cross-zrained; perverse.— 
narly, nürli,a. Having knots; knotty. 

Gnarr, Gnarl, niir, närl, pt [O E. gnerr; 
found in similar forms in the other Teut. 
languages, and probably imitative of snar- 
ling.] ‘lo growl; to murmur; to snarl. ` 

Gnash, nash, v.t. {0.E. gnaste, gnayste; akin 
to Dan. knaske, D. knarzen, G. knirachen, 
Sw. knastra, gnissta, to gnash.) To strike 
together (the teeth), as in anger or pain.— 
v.i. To strike or dash the teeth together, 
as in rage or pain.—Gnashingly, nash'ing- 
li, ado. In a gnashing manner. 

Gnat, nat, n. LA. Sax. gnat, L.G. gnid, a 
gnat; perhaps akin to G. gnatze, the itch. | 
A small two-winged fy whose mouth is 
furnished with bristly stings which intlict 
irritating wounds.—Gnatling, nat'ling, n. 
A little gnat. 

Gnathopodite, na-thop'o-dit, n. pl. [Gr. 
gnathos, a jaw, and pous, podos, a foot.] 
A foot-jaw of a crustacean. 

Gnaw, na,v.t. [A. Sax. gnagan=D. knagen, 
G. gnagen, Dan. gnave, nage, Icel. and Sw. 
(maga, naga, io gnaw; akin verb to nag.) 
l'o bite by little and little; to wear away 
by biting; to nibble at; to bite in agony 
or rage; to fret; to corrode. — v.i. To use 
the teeth in biting; to bite with repeated 
efforts; to cause or be affected with steady 
annoying pain.— Gnawer, niyer, n. One 
who or that which gnaws; a rodent. ` 

Gneiss, nis, n. [G. gneiss, gneiss.) A kind 
of hard tough crystalline rock, having a 
structure exhibiting layers either straight 
or curved, and like granite composed in 
the main of quartz, felspar, and mica.— 
Gneissoid, nisoid, a. Resembling gneiss; 
having the characteristics of gneiss. Also 
Gneizzic, Gneiszoze, nis'ik, nis'os. 

Gnome, nim, n. (Fr. gnome, formed from 
Gr. gamë, intelligence; see next art.] An 
imaginary being, fabled to inhabit the 
inner parts of the carth, and to be the 
guardian of mines, quarries, &c.; a goblin; 
a small misshapen person. 

Gnome, nom, n. [Gr. gam, a maxim, from 
stem of gnónai, to know. Kxow.] A brief 
reflection or maxim; a saw; nn aphorism. 
—Gnomic, Gnomical, nó'mik, nö’mi-kal, 
a, [Gr. guómikos.] Containing or denl- 
ang in maxims (the ancient Greek gnomic 
poet). 

Gnomon, nö’mon, n. [Gr. gnómón, an 
index, from stem of gnónat to know; 
whence also gnome, Guostic.] The style or 
pin of a sun-dial, which by its shadow 
shows the hour of the day; a style con- 
sisting of a pillar, paremad; &c., erected 
perpendicnlaxty: to the horizon, in order 
to find the altitudes, declinations, &c., of 
the sun and stars; the index of the hour- 
circle of a globe. —Gnomonic, Gnomonical, 
nö-mon’ik, nö-mon’i-kal, a. Pertaining 
to the art of dialling; bof. bent at right 
angles.— Gnomonic projection, a projection 
of the surface of the sphere, in which the 
point of sight is taken at the centre of 
the sphere.—Gnomonically, nö-mon’i-kal- 

li, adv. In a gnomonical manner, — Gno- 

monics, nó-moviks, n. The art or science 

of dialling. — Gnomonist, nó'mon-ist, 2. 





One versed in guomonica.—Gnomonology, 
nó-mon-ol'oji, a. Dialling. | 

Gnostic, nostik, n. [L. mmosticus, Gr. gnas- 
tikos, from stem of gnónai, to know (akin L. 
gnosco, nosco, to know]; cog. with E. know.) 
Une of a sect that arose in the first apes 
of Christianity, who pretended to be the 
only men who had a true knowledge of 
the Christian religion, and professed a 
system of doctrines based part rs Chris- 
tianity, partly on Greek and Oriental 
philosophy.—a. Pertaining to the Gnos- 
tics or their doctrines, — Gnosticism, nos'- 
ti-sizm,n. The rines or principles of 
"e —— = [Hott 

nu, Gnoo, nt, nú, n. ottentot gnu 
nu) A ruminant quadruped, partaking 
of the form of the antelope, ox, and horse, 

— — AT — 

0, gu, v. i.—pret. went, pp. gone. [7 3 
gan, gangan, O. and Prov. d and i eg: 
to go; Dan. gaae, D. gaan, G. panes Goth: 
gaggan (that is Sa peel cel. ga 
0-1 .G. gangan. Went, though now 

ns the pret, is really the past tense of 
wend, A. Sax. wendan, to turn, to go.] To 
walk; to pass, proceed, move, or be in 
motion; to depart or move from a place: 
opposed to come; to have currency or 
use; to circulate (the story goes); to be 
reckoned or esteemed; to p or hap- 
pen in a given manner; to have course; 
to turn out (the case went against him); to 
have recourse (to go to law), to be about 
to (in this usage a kind of auxiliary and 
usually in ppr.—going to say, going to 
begin); to be guided or regulated (to go by 
some rule}; to be with young; to be preg- 
nant; to be alienated, sold, or disposed of 
(it went for a tritle); to extend, reach, 
lead (this road goea to London); to ex- 
tend in effect, meaning, or purport; to be 
of force or value; to proceed or tend to- 
ward a result or consequence; to contri- 
bute, conduce, concur iode with to, 
towarda, &c.); to perish; to sink or die; to 
become (she has gone mad).—To go a 
naut. to tack; to turn the head of a ship.— 
To go about to, to set one's self to; to takoa 
circuitous way to.— Togo against, to march 
to attack; to be in opposition; to be dis- 
agreeable.— To go ahead, to make rapid 
progress; to be enterprising. [Colloq. 
To go between, to interpose or mediate 
tween; to attempt to reconcile.— To go be- 
yond, to overreach.—To go by, to pass near 
and beyond iby being a prep.); to 
away unnoticed or disregarded (by ndv.). 
—To go down, to descend; to come to 
nothing; to be received as true or cor- 
rect.—To go for nothing, to have no yalue, 
weight, or eflicacy.—To go ha - 
bring danger of à fatal issue to; to be 
all but ruinous for: used impersonally.— 
To go in for, to be in favour of; to make 
the object of acquirement or attainment. 
— To go in to (Serip.), to have sexual com- 
merce with.— To go of, to leave a place; to 
die; to decease; to be discha ‚ns 
arms; to explode; to be sold.—To go on, to 
procced; to advance forward; to be put 
on, as a garment.— To po out, to issue 
forth; to go on an expedition; to become 
extinct, as light or life.— To e orer, to 
read; to peruse; to examine; to view or 
review (over being the prep.); to change 
sides; to pass from one party to another 
fone tulv.).— To go through, to pass or penc- 
rate through; to accomplish; to perform 
thoroughly; to undergo; to sustain to the 
end.—To go through with, to execute effec- 
tually.—To go upon,to y: asona foun- 
dation; to take as a principle supposed or 
scttled.— To go with, to accompany; to side 
with; to be in party or design with; to 
agree with; to suit.—Jt goes ill or well with 
a person, he has ill or gc fortune.—To go 
without, to be or remain destitute.—To go 
wrong.to become unsound, as meat,fruit; to 
leave the paths of virtue; to take a wrong 
way.—Go to! come; move; begin: a phrase 
of exhortation; also a p of rebuke or 
reproof; tush; nonsense.—[In the follow- 
ing usages the verb may be construed 
as transitive.] To undertake (to go a 
journey, to go equal risks).— To go one’s 
Lol D set forth; to depart; to move on. 
— go an errand, to go a drive, to go 
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circuit, to go on an errand; to go upon | O.Fr. gobel, a drinking-glass, from prar: 


or for a drive; to go upon circuit.—n. [As 
n noun the word is colloq. or slang.] The 
fashion or mode; a glass or other mea- 
sure of liquor called in when drinking; 
stamina, bottom, or power of endurance; 
spirit; animation; fire.—Great go, little go, 
university cant terms for the examination 
for degrees and the previous or prelimi- 
nary examination.— Goer, go'ér, n. One 
who or that which goes; one that has a 


| Goby, gobi, n. [L. ge 


t good or bad: often applied to a horse, | 


and to a watch or clock. — Going, go'- 
ing, n. The act of moving in any man- 
ner; departure; procedure; behaviour, 
or course of life: chiefly in the pl. — Go- 
inga-on, actions; conduct: use mostiy 
in a bad sense.—Gone, gon, pp. Passed; 
vanished away; consumed; finished; dead; 
lost or destroyed; worn out, exhausted, or 
overpowered.— ead, a. Characterized 
by or disposed to progress; enterprising.— 
MIU }—Go-between, n. An intermedi- 
ary: often an agent in disreputable nego- 
tiations. — Go-by, n. A — without 
notice; an intentional disregard or avoid- 
ance,—Go-cart,n. A small machine with 
castors or rollers, and without a bottom, in 
which children learn to walk without dan- 
du of falling. i 

ad, god, n. E Sax. gdd, a point of a 
weapon, a goad. Gap.] A pointed instru- 
ment used to stimulate a beast to move 
faster; hence, anything that urges or 
stimulates, — v.t. o drive with a goad; 
hence, to incite; to stimulate; to insticate; 
to urge forward. — Goadsman, Goadster, 
godz’man, god'stér|, n. One who drives 
oxen with a goad. : 

» gol, n. [Comp. W. gob, a heap.) Min- 
ing, that part of a mine from which the 
mineral has been partially or wholly re- 
moved; also the waste or rubbish left be- 
hind. Called also Gob. 

Goal, gol, n. [Fr. gaule, a pole, a word of 
Germanic origin, from Goth. talus, Fris. 
walu, Icel. völr, staff, rod.] The point set 
to bound a race; the space between the 
two upright posts in the game of football; 
also the act of driving the ball through 
between the posts; the end to which a de- 
sign tends, or which a person aims to 

reach or accomplish. 

Goat, got, n. LA. Sax; gdt=Icel. L.G, D. 
and 8. n G. geisa, t; cog. with L. 
hedus, a kid.) A well-known horned 
ruminant quadruped, ncarly of the size 
of a sheep, but stronger, less timid, and 
more ngile.— Goatee, gö-tö, n. A 
that hangs down from the chin without 
whiskers.— Goatherd, gótherd, n. One 
whose occupation is to tend goats.—Goat- 
ish, got'ish, a. Resembling a goat in any 
quality, especially in smell or lustfulness. 
—Goatishly, góot'ish-li, adv. Ina goatish 
manner: ail Ets ess, got'ish- 
nes,n. The quality of being goatish; lust- 
fulness,—Goat-pepper, n. A species of cap- 
sicum or Cayenne pepper.—Goat’s-beard, 
a. The name of herbaceous perennials 
one species of which (ealsify) is cultivated 
in gardens for its root, which is used in 
the same manner as carrot.—Goat-sucker, 

n. A name common to various species of 

birds which feed upon nocturnal insects, 

ven originally from the erroneous opin- 
on that they sucked goats; the fern-owl 


bler, gobller,n. One who gobbles 
Go gobi i 


From the Gobelins 
„is made, named — and original’) f 


e-lin, a. 


belon 


gobellus, from L. cupa, a tub, a cask. Cur.] 
A kind of cup or drinking vessel without 
a handle. 

Goblin, gob‘lin, n. [Fr. gobelin, from I. 
cobalus, Gr. kobalos, a kind of malignant 
being or goblin; whence also G. kobold.) 
An evil or mischievous sprite; a gnome; 
an elf; a malicious fairy.—Goblinry, gob’- 
lin-ri,n. The acts or —— of goblins. 

ius, Gr. kóbios, the 
gudgeon.] A name given to various rather 
small fishes, 

God, god. n. (A. Sax. god- D. god, Icel. 
goth, guth, Dan. and Sw, gud, Goth. guth 
G. gott, God; root unknown; not connected 
with pood.] A being conceived of as pos- 
sessing divine power, and therefore to be 

»opitiated by sacrifice, worship, and the 
likes a divinity; a deity; the Supreme 
Being; Jehovah; the eternal and infinite 
Spirit, the Creator, and the Sovereign of 
the universe (in this senso written or 
printed with a capital letter); any person 
or thing exalted too much in estimation, 
or deified and honoured as the chief good; 

pl. the audience in the upper gallery of a 
theatre: so called from their elevated posi- 
tion (slang). —Godchild, god'child, n. A 
godson or goddaughter. — Goddaughter, 
dod‘da-tér, n. A female for whom one be- 
comes sponsor at baptism.— Goddess, god’- 
es, n, A female deity; a heathen deity 
of the female sex; a woman of superior 
charms or excellence.—Godfather, god'fü- 
Tüuér, n, In the Anglican, R. Cath., and 
several other churches, a man who at the 
baptism of a child makes a profession of 
the Christian faith in its name, and gua- 
rantees its religious education; a male 
sponsor. — v.t. To act as godfather to; to 
take under one's fostering care. —God-fear- 
ing,a. Aterm applied to one who fears 
or reverences God.—Godhead, god'hed, n. 
[God, and suffix -head, same as -hood.] 
Godship; deity; divinity; divine nature or 
essence. — The Godhead, the Deity; God; 
the Supreme Being. — Godhood, god'hud, 
n. The state or quality of being a god; 
divinity.—Godless, god'les, a. Having or 
acknowledging no God; impious; ungodly; 
irreligious; wicked.—Godlessly, rod'les-li, 

adv. Ina godless manner.—Godlessness, 

god'les-nes, 1. The state or quality of be- 
ing godless.—Godlike, godlik, a. Resem- 
bling a god or God; divine; of superior ex- 
cellence.—Godlikeness, godlik-nes,n. The 
state of being godlike. — Godlily, god’- 

li-li, adv. In a godly manner; piously ; 
rightcously.—Godliness, god'li-nes, n. Thé 
condition or quality of being godly.—God- 
ly, god'li, a. Pious; reverencing God and 
his character and laws; devout; religious; 
righteous; conformed to or influenced by 
God's law.— adv. Piously; righteously.— 
Godmother, god’ mutn-ér, n. A woman 
who becomes sponsor for a child in bap- 
tism.—Godsend, god'send, n. Something 
rent by God; an unlooked-for acquisition 
or piece of good fortune.—Godship, god’- 
ship, n. Deity; divinity; the rank or char- 
acter of a god. — Godson, god'sun, n». A 
male for whom one has been sponsorat bap- 
tism. — —— god'speéd, ^. [A con- 
traction of *1 wish that God may speed 
you.'] Success; prosperity; a prosperous 
Journey: usually in phrase to lid a person 
pod-sperd.—Godward,Godwards,god'wérd, 
god'werdz, adv. Toward God. 

Godwit, god'wit, n. [A. Sax. gód, good, and 
wiht, creature, wight, from the excellence 
of their flesh.] A name of several s 
torial birds of no great size, the flesh of 

which is highly esteemed. , : 

Goffer, gof'ér, v.t. [Gaurrer.] To plait or 
flute; to gaufler. — Goffer, Goffering, rof'- 
er, gof'ér-ing, n. An ornamental plaiting, 
used for the frills and borders of women's 


caps, Ee, 
Goggle, v.i. [Of Celtic origin; comp. 
We posit ti T. 009,2 noa motion; 


Gael, , a nod, gogach, nodding.] To 
strainer roll the eyes. — a. Full or pro- 


SE — — — — — — — — — — — 


belin,] A term species of rich | minent and rolling or staring: said of the 
se „also ton ^ ets spocieso cloth — A strained Kor afe ted —— 
or chairs |", D E 
of . Mte Ei imitation fixed” Sisson for defending the s from 
dobleb, goet, m. (Fr. gobelet, dim. of | cold, dust, &c., or tubes intended to cure 
Fate, für, fat, fall; mē, met,hér; pine, pin; nōte, not, múve; tübe, tub, bull; 
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squinting; blinds for horses.—Goggle-eye, 
n. A prominent, rolling, or staring eye. 
Goitre, Goiter, goi'ter, n. [Fr. goitre, from 
L. guttur, the throat.] _Bronchocele or 
Derbyshire neck, a morbid enlargement 6 
the thyroid gland, forming a tumour or 
protuberance sometimes of extraordinary 
size hanging down on the front part of the 
neck.—Goitered, Goitred, goi'térd, a. Af- 
fected with goitre.—Goitrous, gol'trus, d. 
Pertaining to goitre; affected with goitre, 
Gold, göld,n. [A ‚Sax.gold=D.goud, Sc.gowd, 
Sw.guld, Icel. guil, Goth.gulth; from root 0 
yellow. Hence gild.] A precious inctal of 
a bright yellow colour, and the most duc- 
tile and malleable of all the metals, an 
one of the heaviest; money; riches; wealth; 
a symbol of what is valuable or muc 
prized; n bright yellow colour, like that o 
the metal; archery, the exact centre of the 
target, marked with gold, or of a £o 
colour —a.Made of gold; consisting of gold. 
—Gold-beater, n. Une whose occupation 
is to beat gold into thin leaves for gilding. 
—Gold-beater’s skin, the prepared outside 
membrane of the large intestine of the ox, 
used by gold-beaters to lay between the 
leaves of the metal while they beat it.— 
Gold-digger, n. One who digs for gold.— 
Gold-digging, n. The occupation of die 
ging for gold; the locality where it is 
found —Gold-dust, ». Gold in very fine 
particles, — Golden, göl’dn, a. Made of 
gold: of the colour or lustre of gold; yellow; 
shinmz; splendid; excellent; most valu- 
able; precious; happy; marked by the 
happiness of mankind; pre-eminently 
favourable or aspicious (a golden oppor- 
tunity). — Golden age, an early period in 
the history of the human race, fabled to 
have been one of primeval innocence an 
enjoyment; any period of great brilliance 
or prosperity.— Golden balls, the three gilt 
balls placed in front of a pawnbroker's 
place of business.— Golden Jleece, in Greek 
myth. the fleece of gold in quest of which 
Jason undortook the Argonautic expedi- 
tion; an order of knighthood, the toison 
d'or.—Golden legend, a collection of lives 
and legends of saints in high repute in 
the middle ages. — Golden number, in 
chron. a number showing the year of the 
moon's cycle. — Golden-eye, n. A species 
of duck; the garrot.—Golden-pheasant, n. 
A beautiful species of pheasant belonging 
to China. — Gold-fever, n. A mania for 
digging or otherwise searching for gold. 
— Gold - field, n. A district or region 
where gold 18 found. — Goldfinch, gold’- 
finsh, n. LA. Sax. goldjinc.] A British song. 
bird belonging to the finches, so nam 
from the yellow markings on its wings.— 
Goldfish, Golden-carp, n. A species of carp 
so named from its colour,now largely bre 
in ponds, tanks, or glass vessels. — Gold- 
lace,n. A lace wrought with gold or gilt 
thread. — Gold-leaf, n. Gold beaten into 
an exceedingly thin sheet or leaf. — Gold. 
less, göld/les, a. Destitute of gold.— Gold- 
pues "n. Dishes, spoons, &c., of gold.— 
oldsmith, gold’smith, 2. An artisan who 
manufactures vessels and ornaments of 
gold, — Gold.stick, n. A title given to 
colonels of the British Life Guards and to 
captains of the gentlemen-at-arms, from 
the gilt rods which they bear when attend- 
ing the sovercign on state occasions.— 
Gold-thread, n. A thread formed of fiat- 
tened gold laid over a thread of silk by 
twisting it.—Gold-washer, n. One whoor 
MM which washes away the refuse from 
old ore. 
If, golf, n. [D. kolf, a club to drive balls 
with; Dan. and G. kolbe, a club.) A game 
layed with clubs and balls, generally over 
arge commons, downs, or links; the object 
being to drive the ball, with as few strokes 
as possible, into holes placed at consider- 
able distances apart. — Golfer, gol'fér, n. 
One who plays golf. 
—— gol'go-tha, n. [Ieb.] A char- 
nel-houee, 
Golosh, gö-losh’,n. A galoche. 
Gomphosis, gom-fo'sis, n. [Gr., from D 
os, 2 nail.) Anat. an immovable articu- 
tion, as in the insertion of the teeth in 
their sockets. 
Gomuti, gö-mü’ti,n. The Malayan name 
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GONANGIUM 


for the sago-palın, which Get a bristly 
useful fibre resembling black horsehair, 
known by the same name. 

Gonangium, AED m. [Gr. gonos, 
offspring, and angcion, a vesscl.] Same as 
Gonotheca. N 

Gondola, gon’dö-la, n. [It; origin un- 
known.] A flat-bottomed boat, very long 
and narrow, and having, towards the cen- 
tre, a curtained chamber for the passen- 
gera, used chiefly at Venice. — Gondolier, 
von-do-lér’, 2. A man who rows a gondola. 

ne, gon, pp. of go. 

Gonfalon, Gonfanon, izon'fa-Jon, gon'fa-non, 
n. (Er, gonfalon, O.Fr. gonfanon, from 
0.G. guntfano—gunt, a combat (A. Sax. 
güth), and fano, a binner.) An ensign or 
standard, the bearer of which in many of 
the medieval republican citiesof Italy was 
often the chief personage in the state, — 
Gonfalonier, gon’fal-o-ner”, m. Une in- 
trusted with a gonfalon; a chief magis- 
trato in medieval Italian cities, 

Gong, gong, n. [Malay.] A Chinese musi- 
cal instrument of percussion, made of a 
mixed metal and shaped like a large round 
flat dish, used for making loud sonorous 
signals, for adding to the clangour of mar- 
tial instruments, &£c.—Gong-metal, 2. An 
alloy consisting of about seventy-cight 
parts of copper and twenty-two of tin. 
ongylus, con'ji-lus, x. [Gr. gongylos, 
round.) Jot. a spore of certain fungi; a 
reproductive body in certain sea-weeds. 

Gonidia, go-nid'i-a, n. pl. (Gr. gone, gener- 
ation, and eidos, appearance.) ot. the 
secondary, reproductive, green, spherical 
cells in the thallus of lichens, 

Goniometer, gó-ni-om'et-ér, 1. [Gr. gónia, 
angle, and metron, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring solid angles, particu- 
larly the angles formed by the faces of 
mineral crystals. — Goniometric, Gonio- 
metrical, gö’ni-o-met”rik, go'ni-o-met"ri- 
kal, a. Pertaining to or determined by a 
goniometor —Goniometry, Eo-ni-om'et-ri, 
n. The art of measuring solid angles. 

Gonoblastidia, gon'o-blas-tid"t-a, n. pl. (Gr. 
gonos offspring, blastidion, dim, of blastos, 
a bud.) The processes which carry the 
gonophores in many hydrozoa, — Gono- 
calyx, zon-o-kü'liks, n. (Gr gonos, a bud, 
and kalyx, a cup.) Zool. the swimming 
bell of a medusiform gonophore. 

Gonophore, gon‘o-for, n. (Gr. gonos, seed, 
and phoreó, to bear.] Bot. the short stalk 
which bears the stamens and carpels in 
some plants; zool. one of the generative 
buds or ADM of the reproductive 
elements in the hydrozoa. ' 

Gonorrhea, gon-o-r&'a, n. [Gr. gonorrhoia 
—gonos, semen, and rheg, to flow.] An in- 
flammatory ailment of the male urethra 
or the female vagina, attended with secre- 
tion of mucus intermingled with pus. 

Gonosome, ron'o-som, n. r. gonos, off- 
spring, and sóma, body.] Zool, a collective 
term for the reproductive zooids of a hy- 


rozoon. 

Gonotheca, gon-o-thi’ka, n. [Gr. gonos, off- 
spring, and (Bébé, a case.) Zool. the recep- 
tacle within which the gonophores of cer- 

qa ee Ele dass odd. eeng 

ood, gud, a. LA. Sax. 7 =D. d 
Dan. and Sw. god, Icel. gothr, Goth. Sods. 
G. gut; not connected with god.) The op- 
posite of bad; conducive, in general, to any 
useful end or purpose; serviceable; advan- 
tagcous; beneficial; wholesome; suitable; 
useful; fit; proper: right; possessing desir- 
able or valuablo physical or moral 
ties; Virtuous, righteous, dutiful, pious, or 
religious; excellent, valuable, precious; 
kind, benevolent, humane, merciful, or 
friendly; clever, skilful, or dexterous; ade- 
quate, sufficient, or competent ; valid; of 
unimpaired credit; able to fulfil engage- 
ments; real, actual, serious (good earnest); 
considerable; more than a little; not defi- 
cient; full or complete; not blemished; un- 
sullied; immaculate; honourable.— Good 
day, a fast of the Christian church, in 
memory of our Saviour's crucifixion, kept 
on the Friday before Easter. — /n good 
time, opportunely; not too soon nor too 
late; in proper time.— To make good, to 
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to make up for defect; to maintain or 
carry out successfully.—To stand „to 
be firm or valid. — To think , lo see 
good, to be pleased or satisfied; to think 
to be expedient. — As as his word, 
equalling in fulfilment what was pro- 
mised.—n, What is good, especially a re- 
sult that is so (no good can come of 11); 
what is serviceable, fit, excellent, kind, 
benevolent, or the like (to do good); benefit; 
advantage: opposed to evil, ul, harm, &c.; 
welfare or prosperity (the good of the state); 
a valuable possession or piece of property: 
almost always in the plural in this sense, 
and equivalent to wares, commodities, 
movables, household furniture, chattels, 
etfects.— For good, for good and all, to close 
the whole business; for the last time; 
finally. — Good-breeding, x. Polite man- 
ners, formed by a goed education.—Good- 
bye, Good-by, gud-bi’. (Corruption of God 
be with you.] A form of salutation at part- 
ing; farewell. — Good-day, Good-even, 
Good.evening, Good-mo g, Good-mor- 
row, n. and interj. A kind wish or salu- 
tation at meeting or parting. —Good-night, 
n. and tert, A kind wish between rper: 
sons parting for the night.—Good-fellow, 
n. A man esteemed for his companion- 
able or social qualities; a good-natured, 
pleasant person. — Good-fellowship, n. 
Merry society; companionableness; friend- 
lines’. —Good-folk, Good-neighbours, a. pl. 
A euphemism for fairies or elves.—Good- 
for-nothing, n. An idle, worthless person. 
—a. Worthless.—Good-humour, n. A cheer 
ful temper or state of mind. — Good-hu- 
moured,a. Characterized by good-humour, 
—Good-humouredly, adv. In a good-hu- 
moured manner; ina cheerful way —Good- 
ish, gud'ish,a. a good; tolerable; fair. 
—Good-lack, cud-lak’, inter). [Good, and 
lack, a contraction from lakin or ladykin, 
a diminutivo of lady, that is the Virgin 
Mary (*Ourlady*.] An exclamation im- 
plying wonder, surprise, or admiration,— 
Goodliness, gud'li-nes, n. The quality of 
being goodly. — Goodly, gud'li,a. Being 
of a handsome form; fair to look on; beau- 
tiful; ceful; well-favoured; pleasant; 
agreeable; large; considerable. —Goodman 
gud'man, n. A familiar appellation ot 
civility addressed to a man: often used 
much like galer; a husband; the head of 
a family.—Goodwife, gud'wif,n. The mis- 
tress of a household: correlative to good- 
man,—Good-manners, n. pl. Propricty of 
behaviour; politeness; decorum. — Good- 
nature, x. Natural mildness and kind- 
ness of disposition. — Good-natured, a. 
Having good-naturo; naturally mild in 
temper.—Good-naturedly, adv. Ina good- 
natured manner. — Good-naturedness, n. 
The quality of being good-natured.—Good- 
ness, gud'nes, n. The state or quality of 
being good; a euphemism for God (thank 
Goodness). — Goods-engine, n. A steam- 
engine for drawing a goods train, or one 
carrying goods, not passengers. — Good- 
sense, n. Soundness of understanding; 
good judgment.—Good-tempered, a. Hav- 
ing a good temper not easily irritated or 
annoyed.—Good-Templar, n. [Name bor- 
rowed from the knights of the Temple.}— 
A member of a certain society established 
for the promotion of teetotal princi- 
‚les. —Good-will, n. Benevolence; kindly 
eelings; heartiness; earnestness; zeal; 
com. the custom of any trade or business; 
the right to take up a trade or business 
connection, purchased of one who gives it 
up. — Goody, gudi, n. [Probably contr. 
from poodwife.] A term of civility applied 
to women in humble life, —Goody, gud’i 
Goody - good, Goody-goody, a. A ected 
with mawkish morality; excessively 
squeamish in morals. —— 

Googing, ——— gujing, gudjon, n. 
One of seve clamps of iron or other 
metal, bolted on the stern-post of a vessel, 
whereon to hang the rudder. 

Goor, gir, n. The Indian name for the 
— juice or syrup of the date- 
palm. 

Gooroo, gir, n. [Skr. guru, a teacher.) A 
Hindu spiritual guide. J 









Goramy, Go 


gore gorbel-li, n. [A 


GORGE 


A. Sax. ened, a duck, Drake.) A swim- 
ming bird allied to the ducks and divers; 
the merganser. MERGANSER. 


Goose, gus, n. pl. Geese, gts. LA. Sax. 908 


(pl. ode, geza), a goose = Leel, gås, Dan. gaas, 
D. and G. gans, Rus. gua; cog. with L. 
anser, Gr. chén, Skr. hansa; from a root 
— to gape, seen in E. yawn.) The 
name of several well-known swimmir 
birds larger than ducks; a silly, stupi 
person, from the popular notion as to the 
— of the | ane d tailor's — 
ing-iron; a game formerly common in Eng- 
land, played with dice * a card divided 
into sinall compartments, on certain of 
which a goose was figured.—To cook one’a 
goose, to do for one; to finish a person 
islang). — v.t. To hiss out; to condemn by 
hissing. [Slang.]--Goose-fesh, Goo 

n. A peculiar roughnessof the human skin 
produced by cold, fear, and other deprezs- 
ing causes, as dyspepsia.—G Grass, iz 
A name given to two British plants,— 
Gooze-neck, x. A pipe shaped like the let- 
ter S.—Gooze-quill, n. The large feather 
or quill of a goose, ora pen made with it-— 
Goosery, gus‘ér-i, n. A place for geese; 
silliness or stupidity like that of the goose, 
—Gooze-step, n. The act of a soldier mark- 
ing time by raising the feet alternately 
without advancing. 

Gooseberry, zós'be-ri, 1. [A corruption of 
gossberry for gorseberry, from prickles on 
the bush giving it a resemblance to gorse; 
or for grose-berry, from Fr. groscille, a 

ooseberry, from G. Arausbeere, krüusel- 

ere, a gooseberry—kraus, frizzled, curled, 
crisp, and beere, a berry.) The fruit of a 
prickly shrub either red, yellow, or green 
in colour, and hairy or smooth on the sur- 
face, well-known and much esteemed; also 
the shrub itself. 

Gopher, gú'fér, n. [Fr. gaufre, honeycomb, į 
The name given in America to severa 
burrowing animals from their honeycomb- 
ing the earth; also a species of burrowing 
tortoise of the Southern States, 


Gopher-wood, zof'ér, n. [Heb. gopher.) A 


ppocies of wood used in the construction 

of Noah's ark, perhaps cypress. 

» Eo-ra-mi', gó-ra-mi', n. 

[Javanese name,] A peculiar specter of 

nest-building fishes, natives of China and 
the Eastern Archipelago, but introduced 

into the West India Islandsand elsewhere 
on account of the excellence of their flesh. 

. Sax. gor, dirt, 

gore, and belly.) A promise 
belly; a person having a big belly. — Gor- 
bellied, a. Big-bellied.—Gor-cock,gor'kok, 

n. [From its red colour; or from gorse, 
furze.] The red use.—Gor-hen, n. The 
female of the red grouse. — Gor-crow, n. 
The common or carrion crow. | 

rdian, gordi-an,a. Pertaining to Gor- 
dius, king of Phrygia, or the knot tied by 
him, and which could not be untied, but 

which was ultimately cut by A 
the Great; hence, the term Gordian knot 
is applied to any inextricable difficulty; 
and to cut the Gordian knot is to remove a 
difficulty by bold or unusual measures. 

Gore, gor, n. LA. Sax. gor, gore, filth, Icel. 
and Dan. per: Sw. gorr.] lood that is 
shed; thick or clotted blood.—Gory, gö’ri, 
a. Covered with gore; bloody. 

Gore, gor, n. IA Sax. gdra, à t or 
corner of land, from går a spear; like Icel. 
geiri, a triangular piece, from geirr, a 
spear.] A triangular-shaped picce, as of 
cloth, let into or regarded as let into a 
larger piece; a set.—v.t. To cut a gore 


(as an ox), 

Gorge, gorj, n. [Fr. gorge, from It. gorgia, 
L. gurges, & whirlpool; akin gargle, le, 
el The throat or gullet; that which is 
swallowed; food caused to regurgitate 
through nausea or disgust; a narrow pas- 
sage between hills or mountains; the en- 
trance into a bastion or other outwork 
of a fort; arch. the narrowest part of the 





rform; to fulfil; to verify or establish | Goosander, gús'an-dér, n. (Lit. goose-d scan and Doric capital; also, a 
an accusation); to supply deficiency in; | from — —— Icel. E genit. of SCH n — gorged, gorging. To uberem 
ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g,g0; j,job; 0, Er, ton: ng,sing; tH, then; th, thin; w,uis; wh, whig; zh, asure. 
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GORGEOUS 





with greediness or in large quan- 


sight of which turned the beholder to 

stone; hence, some one like a gorgon.—«. 

Very ugly or terrific.—Gorgonean, Gorgo- 
gor-go'né-an, gor-göni-an, a. Like 

a gorgon; pertaining to gorgons, — Gor- 

gonize, gor gon-iz, v.t. To turn into stone; 
Ti Y 


— 
Gorilla, go-ril‘la, n. [Originally an African 
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Gossiper, gos’sip-dr, n. One who gossips; 


subserviency of the other parts to this 
feature: originally used in a depreciatory 
sense.—n. The language of the Goths; print- 
ing, thename of a bold-faced type, used for 
titling and jobbing work; the Gothic style 
or order of architecture,—Gothicism,coth 

i-sizm, n. A Gothic idiom; conformity to 
the Gothic style of architecture; rudeness 


GRACE 





will; to influence; to direct; to restrain; to 


of governing; regulation; control; re- 
straint; the exercise of authority; direc- 
tion and restraint exercised "over the ac- 
tions of men in communities, societies, or 
states; the administration of public affairs; 
the system of polity in a state; the mode 
or system according to which the sör- 
creign powers of a nation, the — 


SCH t 1 

ties; to fill the stomach of; to satiate: | n gossip. — Gossipry, gos’sip-ri,n. Rela- | keep in due subjection; to steer or regu- > 
often —v.i. To feed greedily; to stuff | tionship by baptismal rites; sponsorship; | late the course of; gram. to cause to be in z 
one's self. — idle talk or gossip.—Gossipy, gus’sip-i,a. | a particular case, or to require a particu- - 

,Rorjus, a. [O.Fr. gorgias, gaudy, | Full of gossip. lar case, — v.i. To cxerci»e authority; to 

flaunting, from gorgias, n ruff for the neck, | Gossomer, cos’o-mér. GOSSAMER. administer the laws; to maintain the su- 

froin gorgs, the throat (which sce).] Ex- | Got, got, pret. of get.—Got, Gotten, got'n, | periority; to have the control. — Govern- 
"TAM showy; splendid; magnificent; | pp. of get. able, guv’or-na-bl, a. -Capable of being i 
glittering with gay colours.—Gorgeously, | Goth, goth, n. [L. Gothi, Goths.] One of | governed; submissive to law or rule.— d 
E adv. In a gorgeous manner.— | an ancient Teutonic race of people, first | Governablenezs, guv’cr-na-bl-nes,n, State D 
rgeousness, Got jus-nes, n. heard of as inhabiting the shores of the | or quality of being governable. — Gover- 7 
Gorget, gorjet,n. [Fr. gorgette, from gorge, jaltic, and who afterwards overran and | nance, guvérnans, n. Government; ex- $ 
the throat. Gorce.) A piece of armour | took an important part in subverting the | erciseot authority; control; management. S 
for defending the throat or neck; a small | Roman empire; a barbarian; a rude igno- | —Governess, guv'ér-nes, n. A female that Lh 
crescent-shaped metallic ornament for- | rant person; one defective in taste, — | governs; a lady who has the care of edu- 5 
merly worn by officers on the breast. Gothic, goth'ik,a. Pertaining tothe Goths; | catingor teaching children in their homes. i: 
Gorgon, gor'gon, 1. (Gr. gorgó, gorgón, from | rude; barbarous; the term applied to that | —Governing, guv’ér-ning, p. und a. Serv- ` 
gorgos, fierce, grim.) Greek myth. one o style of architecture the characteristic fea- | ing to govern; directing; controlling.— E: 
several monsters of terrific aspect, the | ture of which is the pointed arch and the | Government, guv'érn-ment, n. The EC 


name, found in use by the Phoenician 
na tor Hanno in the fifth century Ra] 
The largest of the apes, very strong an 
fierce, found chietly in the woody equa- 
torial regions of Africa, living mostly on 
trees, and feeding on vegetable substances. 
rmand, gormand, n. [Fr. gourmand.] 
A gourmand. — Gormandism, gor’ man- 
dizm, n. Gluttony. — Gormandize, Gor- 
mandise gor'man-tdiz, v.i. —gormandized, 
gormandizing. To ext greedily; to swallow 
voraciously. — Gormandizer, gor’ man-di- 
zér,n. <A voracious eater, 
Gorse, gors, n. [A. Sax. port, gost, furze; 
connections doubtful.) The common furze 
or whin —Gorsy, gorsi,a. Abounding in 


dime resembling gorse. 

shawk, ‘hak. n. LA. Sax. góshafoc, 
goose-hawk—so called from being flown at 
geese.] A kind of large hawk, formerly 
much in falconry. 

; gozling, n. LA. Sax. gós, goose, 
and the dim. term. -ling.] A young goose; 
1 kind of catkin. 

Gospel, gos'pel, n. E Sax. godspell—géd, 


and spell, history, narration — an- 
— to Tie Gr. NUN UN: L. enge: 


| 
| 


Gouds, gou'da, a. 


of manners; barbarousness. — Gothicizo, 


froth i sts, v.t. — Gothicized, Gothicizing. | 


'o make Gothic; to bring back to barbar- 

ism.—Gothish, zoth'ish, og. Gothic. 

Gothamist, Gothamite, gotham-ist, go 
tham-it, ». A person deficient m wisdom, 
so called from Gotham, in Nottingham- 
shire, noted for some pleasant blunders; a 
term sportively applied to the inhabitants 
of New York. d 

a. <A kind of cheese from 

Gowda, a town in Holland. 


Gouge, gouj, n. [Fr. gouge, L.L. guvia, a 


gouge; origin uncertain] A chisel with 
& hollow or grooved blade, used to cut 
holes, channels, or grooves.—v.t.—guuged, 
gouging. To scoop out or turn with or as 
with n gouge.—Gouge-bit, n. A bit, in 
the form of a gouge, for boring wood, 


Gourd, gúrd, n. [Fr. gourde, O.Fr. gouorde, 


gougorde, from L. cucurbita, a gourd.] The 
popular name of the family of plantsrepre- 
sented by the mclon, cucumber, pumpkin, 
vegetable marrow, &c., or for their fruits, 
—Gourd-tree, n. A tropical American 
tree which produces globular or oval 


— — — — 


executive, and judicial powers, are vest 
and exercised; a body politic governed by 
one authority; a province or division of 
territory ruled by a governor; the persons 
or council who administer the laws of a 
kingdom or state; tho administration; the 
executive power; gras. the influence of a 
word in regard to construction, —Goverz- 
mental, guvern-men-tal, a, Pertaining 
to government; made by government.— 
Governor, guvér-nér, n, Une who gov- 
erns; the supreme executive magistrate 
of a state, community, corporation, &c.; 
a tutor to a boy at home; a contriv- 
ance in mills and machinery for muin- 
taining a uniform velocity with a vary- 
ing resistance; a contrivance in a steam- 
engine which automatically regulates the 
admission of steam to the cylinder,—Gov- 
ernor-goneral, a A governor who 
under him subordinate or deputy gover- 
nors; a viceroy.—Governorship,guv'ér-nér- 
ship, n. The oflice of a governor. 
Gowan, gou'an, 3. [Gael. and Ir. quom 
a bud, a flower.] The Scotch name for the 
mountain daisy. 


F gourd-like fruits, the hard woody shell of | Gown, goun, n. [W. gwn, Ir. gunn, Gael. 
lium, a good or joyful message, ovangel; | which is applied to many useful purposes, | gun, a gown or robe.] A woman's outer 
or compounded of A. Sax. . God, and | —Gourdy, gördi, a. Swelled in the legs: | garment; a dress; a dressing-gown; the 


mel. it. God's word.] The history of 
esus Christ; any of the four records of 
Christ's life left by his apostles; the whole 
scheme of salvation as revealed by Christ 
and his apostles; system of gospel doctrine 
or of religious truth; any general doctrine 
a political gospel); some portion of one of 










said of a horse. — Gourdiness, gúrdi-nes, 
n. The condition or quality of being 
fourdy 


Gourmand, gúrmiind, n. [Fr., of Celtic 


origin; comp. W. gormant, that which 
tends to overfill; gormodd, excess, from 
gor, excess.) A glutton; a greedy feeder; 


official dress worn by members of certain 
professions, as divinity, medicine, law, by 
magistrates, university professors and stu- 
dents, Ae ; sometimes used as the emblem 
of civil life, ns the sword of military.—v.£. 
To put a gown on; to clothe or dress ina 
Eown.—v.ti. To put on a gown. — Gowns- 


he four Is appointed to be read in | a dainty feeder; an epicure; a gourmet.— | man, gounz' man, a. One whose profes- 
the service of the Anglican Church. —a. | Gourmandize, gúrman-diz, et To gor- sional habit is a gown, as a lawyer, pro- 


. Accordant with the gospel; relating to the 

; pospel $ evangelica]. -Gospellize 4 Steet: 

v.t. Toinstruct in the gospel; tocvan- 

gelize.—Gospeller, os'pel-ér, n. An evan- 

polist; the priest who reads the gospel in 
e church service. 

» Ros'n-mér, n. [A name ap- 
parently applied originally to the period 
at which gossamer is commonly observed, 
and equivalent to goose-summer, the term 
paving perhaps arisen from geese being 
then driven out to the stubble and from 
their well-known connection with Mi- 

nelmas; comp. the German names for 
gossamer, ‘our lady's summer,’ ‘flying 
summer,’ ‘old wives’ summer.'] A fine 








mandize. 

ourmet, gúr-má or górmet, n. [Fr. a 
wine-taster, for groumet, from the O.D. 
word=E, groom.) A man of keen palate; 
a connoisseur in wines and meats; a nice 
feeder; an epicure. 


Gout, gout, m. [Fr. goutte, L. gutta, a drop, 


from the old medical theory that diseases 
were due to the deposition of drops of mor- 
bid humour in the part.] A disease giving 
rise to paroxysms of acute pain with in- 
flammation, affecting the small joints, 
and generally tho first Joint of the great 
toe, and often accompanied by calculi or 
concretions at the joints; a drop; a clot or 
coagulation (Shak.) — Goutily, gout‘i-li, 


fessor, or student of a unen 
piece, n. A piece of cloth sutlicient to 
make a gown. 

Graafian, gri‘fi-an, a. [From Regnier de 
Graaf, a Dutch physician.) Applied to 
certain vesicles developed in the ovaries 
of mammals for the special purpose of ex- 

selling the ovum. d 
raal, gräl,n. Same as Grail. 

Grab, grub, v.t.—grabbed, grabbing. [Sw. 
grabba, to grasp; D. grabbelen, to snatch; 
akin grapple, gripe, grasp, grope Kl To 
seize; to snatch; to gripe suddenly. (Col- 
loq.J—n. A sudden grasp or seizure; à 
catch; an advantage (colloq.); an imple- 
ment for clutching objects, — Grabber, 


my su nce, n kind of delicate cob- | «dv. In a gouty manner. — Goutiness, | grab’ér,n. One who or that which grabs. 
webs, floating in the air in calm clear | gout'i-nes, n. The state of being gouty; | Grace, gris, n. [Fr., from L. gratia, fa- 
weather, especially in autumn, formed b souty affections. — Goutich, gout/ish, a. | vour, from gratus, pleasant (seen also in 


small species of spiders.—Gossamery, gos'- 


faving a predisposition to gout; gouty.— 


grateful, gratitude, agree,ingrate,ke.); from 


¡des A a CENE La eee e E Laudo tedio m che Za? 
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a-mér-i, a. Like gossamer; flimsy; unsub- | Gouty, gout’i, a. Diseased with or sub- | a root scen in Gr. chairö, to rejoice, Gael. 

—— L Mint earl ect i) t ne pours pertaining to, the — gradh, loye, and JB year. Favour, good- 
gos’ . ning, an oxide of 1ron outwo utweed,gout’w goul’wäd, | will, or kindness; disposition to ol an- 

and — d pare a catión of ore at! n. Anumbelliferous British plant which | other; the love and favour of God; divine 


influence renewing the heart and restrain- 


us, gos-an-if'- L 
oun E ing from sin; a state of reconciliation to 


was for pr Keck to be a specific for 
e-weed. 


gossan. ut; ac 
Gossip, gos'sip, n. [From God, and prov. E. Gout, . n. [Fr. gott, from L. gwstus, | God; virtuous or religious affection or dis- 
sib, SESCH related, lit. related in the intel. Taste; relish. - position procecding from divine influenco; 
of God.) A ther or mo- | Govern, guv’crn, v.t. [Fr. gouverner, from | merey; pardon; favour conferred; a license, 
; a friend or ; an intimate | L. gubernare, to govern, a form of Gr. ky- | dispensation, or peculiar privile e; n short 


bernaó, to govern.) To direct and contro ; prayer before or after meals acknowl 


; an idle tattler or carricr of goodness of 





e Sg thority; to keep within | ing the grace or God ; (wi 
v4. To prate; to het. CoL Ms ter — dE law or sovereign possessive pronouns) a title used A ad- 
a Fate, fir, fat, fall; mē, met, hèr; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; .ü, Sc. abwne—the Fr. u. 
Y o eg — " 
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GRACILE 





dressing or speaking of a duke or duchess; 
that external element in acting or speak- 
ing which renders it appropriate and 
agreeable; elegance with appropriate dig- 
nity; a beauty or element in what pleases 
the eye; an embellishment; an affectation 
of elegance, dignity, or refinement (a per- 
son's airs and graces); Greek myth. beauty 
or elegance deified; one of three goddesses 
in whose gift were grace, loveliness, and 
favour; mus. a turn, trill, shake, &c., intro- 
duced for embellishment.— Days of grace, 
com. three days immediately following 
the day when a bill becomes due, which 
days are allowed to the debtor or payer to 
make payment in.—A person's good graces, 
a person's favour orfriendly regard.— With 
a good grace, graciously, with at least an 
nir of graciousness. — With a bad grace, 
ungracefully; ungraciously.—v.t.—graced, 
gracing. To leud or add po to; to adorn; 
to serve tocmbellish or dignify; to honour. 
—Graced, uriist, a. Endowed with grace; 
beautiful; graceful; favoured; honoured, 
—Graceful, grüs'ful, a. Displaying grace 
in form or action; possessing a peculiar 
elegance or attraction in micn or appear- 
ance: used particularly of motion, looks, 
and speech. — Gracefully, gris‘ful-li, ado, 
In a graceful manner, — Gracefulness, 
grisful-nes, n. The condition or quality 
of being graceful.—Graceless, gris les, a. 
Vold of grace; somewhat careless in regard 
to religious matters; not at all devout; 
unregenerate; unsanctitied —Graceleasiy, 
rüs'les-li, adv. In a graceless manner.— 
racelessness, gräs’les-ne»,n.—Grace.note, 
n, Mus. a note added by way of ornament, 
and printed or written in smaller charac- 
ters; an appogriatura. — Gracious, EA, 
shus, a. (Er, gracieux, la. graliosus.| Fa- 
vourable; benevolent; merciful; benign; 
kind; friendly; proceeding from, produce: 
by, or associated with divine grace; virtu- 
ous; good, —Graciously, gra shus-li, adv, 
Ina gracious manner.— Graciousness,zrá"- 
shus-nes,n, En 

Gracile,t grasil, a. [L. gracilia, slender.] 
Slender.—Gracllity,! gra-sili-ti,n. Slen- 
derness, 

Gracklo, Grakle grak'l m. [L. graculua, 
a jackdaw, imitative of the cry.] A name 
of various birds inhabiting Asia and Afri- 
ca, and belonging to the starling family, 
which birds they much resemble m habits, 

Grado, gräd,n. [Fr. grade, from L. gradus, 
n step, from gradior, gressus, to go, seen 
also in congress, degrade, degree, egress, in- 
gredient, progress, retrograde, £c.] A de- 

ree or rank in order or dignity; a step or 
degreo in any serics, rank, or order; rela- 
tive position or standing (oflicers,teachers, 

magnitudes, crimes of every grade), —u.t. 
—graded, grading. To arrange in order 
according to size, quality, rauk, degree of 
advancement, and the like; to reduce (the 
line of a railway, &c.) to such levels or 
degrees of inclination as may make it 
suitable for being used. — Gradation, gra- 
di’shon, n. [L. gradatio.] The act of grad- 
ing; the state of being graded; arrange- 
ment by grades or ranks; a regular ad- 
vance from steptostep; a degree orrelative 

sition in any order or series; the gradual 
lending of one tint into another, — Gra- 
dational, gra-dü’shon-al, a. - Of or per- 
taining to, or according to gradation.— 

Gradatory. gra'da-to-ri,a. Proceeding step 
by step; marking gradation. — m. Keclea, 
arch. a series of steps leading from the 
cloisters into the church.—Gradient, grä’- 
di-ent, a. [L.gradiens, gradientia, ppr. of 
oradior.] Moving by stepst; walking! ; 
rising or descending by regular degrees o 
inclination.—7. ‘The degree of slope or in- 
clination of the ground over which a rail- 
way, rond, or canal passes; the rate of 
ascent or descent; the part of a rond which 
slopes. —Gradual, grad'ü-al, a. [Fr. grad- 
uel.) Proceeding by steps or degrees; ad- 
vancing step by step; regular and slow; 
— — An ancient service-hook 
of the church: also called Grail. — Gradu- 
nuyt gra arti n. The state of being 

.—Gradually, grad'N-al-li, adv, In 

a gradual manner; 'b degrees; step by 
step; regularly.—Graduato, Frodo v.t. 
—graduated, graduating. [Fr. graduer, 


‚ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; . g, go; 


j job; mn, Fr. ton; 
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from L. gradus.) To mark with degrees, 
regular intervals, or divisions; to divide 
into small regular distances (to graduate 
a thermometer); to temper or modify by 
degrees; to characterize or mark with de- 
grees or grades, as of intensity; to confer 
a university degree on; to reduce to n cer- 
tain consistency by evaporation.—v.i. To 
receive a degree from a college or univer- 
sity; to pass by degrees; to change gradu- 
ally; to shade off.—n. One who has been 
adinitted to a degree in a college or uni- 
versit y, or by some incorporated socicty.— 
a. Arranged by successive steps or de- 
grees. — Graduateship, grad'a-at-ship, n. 
The state of a graduate. — Graduation, 
Egrad-n-ü'shon, 2. The act of graduating, 
or state of being graduated; the marks or 
lines mude on an instrument to indicate 
degrees or other divisions, — Graduator, 
grad’ Q-fi-tér,n. One who or that which 
graduates; an instrument for graduating; 
n contrivance for accelerating evaporation. 

Graf, graf, n. [The old and better spelling 
of graft) A graft.—v.t. To graft. 

Grafiti, rr&-fe te, n. pl. [PL of It. grafito, 
a ecribbling, from ganarse, to scribble.] 
A class of rude scribb 
the walls of Pompei, the Catacombs, &c., 
dating from ancient Roman times. 

Graft, graft, n. [O.Fr. grafe, Fr. prefe, a 
slip or shoot of n tree for grafting, origi- 
nally a pointed instrument, from L. graph- 
ium, a style for writing on waxen tablets, 
from Gr. graphó, to write. According to 
the ctymology graf is the proper spelling 
of the word.] A small shoot or scion of a 
tree, inserted in another tree and becom- 
ing part of it, but retaining the characters 


of its own parent.—v.t. To insert a graft | 


on; to propagate by a graft; to incorporate 
after the manner of a grait; to join on as 
if organically a part.—Grafter, graf tér, n. 
One who grafts, 

Grail, Graal, gräl, n. [O.Fr. graal, greal, 
L.L. gradalis, oradale, &c.; perhaps from 
ecratella,dim.of L. crater, Gr. krater,a cup.] 
The holy vessel said to have been brought 
to England by Joseph of Arimathea, who 
had caught the last drops of Christ's blood 
in it, and which being afterwards lost 
the search for it became the great work of 
King Arthur's Knights. Foranother Grai 
see under GRADE. 

Grain, grin, n. [Fr.grain, from L. granum, 
a grain, reed, kernel, sume root as E. corn 
(which see). Of same origin are granite, 
grange, garner, &c.] A single seed of a 
plant, particularly of those plants whose 
seeds are used for food of man or beast; 
used collectively for corn in general, or 
the fruits of cereal plants, as wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, &c., as also for the plants 
themselves; pl. the husks or remains of 
grain used in brewing or distilling; any 
small hard particle, as of sand, sugar, salt, 
&c.; a minute particle; an atom (not a 
grain of sense); the twentieth part of the 
scruple in apothecaries’ weight, and the 
twenty-fourth part of a pennyweight troy; 
the substance of a thing regarded with 
respect to the size, form, or direction 
of the constituent particles; the fibres of 
wood or other fibrous substance, with re- 
gard to their arrangement or direction; 
texture (stone or wood of a fine grain); 
formerly the scarlet dye made from the 
kermes or cochineal insects, from their 
round, seed-like form; hence, a red-col- 
oured dye; also, a permanent colourof any 
kind.—To dye in grain, originally, to dye 
with kermes; then, to dye deeply or per- 

manently; now usually to dye in the fibre 

or raw muterial.— Grain side of leather, 
the side from which the hair has been re- 
moved.—vigainst the grain, against the 
fibres of wood; hence, against the natural 
temper; unwillingly; unpiossently: reluc- 
tantly.—Grains of Paradise, the pungent, 
somewhat aromatic seeds of a plant of the 
ginger family, à native of tropical Western 
Africa.—v.t. To form into grains, as pow- 
der, sugar, and the like; to paint so as to 
give the appearance of ns or fibres; 
tan, to give a granular eier to the 
surface; to prepare the hairy side as tho 
outer side.—v.i. To form grains or to as- 
sume a granular form, as the result of 


ng, sing; 


zu, then; th, thin; 


I 


ings or figures on | 


GRAMPUS 





erystallization.—Grained, grind, p. and a. 
Having n certain grain or texture; having 
a granular surface (grained leather). — 
Grainer, grá'nér, n. One who or thatwhich 
grains; a peculiar brush or a toothed in- 
strument used by painter — ga 
ni,». Full of grains or corn; full of ker- 
nels, — Grain-leather, n. A name for 
leather blacked on the grain side for 

shoes, boots, &c. — Grain-mill, n. A mill 

for ing grain; a grist-mill. rain- 

moth, n. A minute moth whose larvæ de- 
vour grain in granaries.—Granary, gran’- 

ari, n. Lu, aci, from granum.] A 

storchouse for grain after it is threshed.— 
Graniferous, gra-nif ér-us, a. (L. granum, 
ind fero, to —— E — seeds 

ike grain. — Granif gran‘i-forin, a. 
Bot. formed like grains of corn —Graniv- 
orous, gra-nivó-rus, e.  [L. granum, and 
voro, toeat.] Eating grain; feeding or sub- 
sisting on sceds. 

Grain, grin, n. [Same word as Dan. green, 
a branch, a prong; Icel, grein, a branch; 
akin groin.] A tine, prong, or spike; pl. 
a kind of harpoon with four or more 
barbed points. 
raip, grip, n. [Same as D. greep, Dan. 
greb, a dung-fork; akin to gripe, grope.] 
A dung-fork or fork for digging potatoes, 

Graith, gráth, n. [Icel. greitht, preparation, 
equipment, greithr, ready; A.Sax. gerade, 
trappings; from stem of ready, with par- 
ticle ge- prefixed.] Apparatus,equipments, 

GES s, or accoutrements, 

Grallatores, Gralle, gral-a-ti'réz, pa n. 
pl. (L. gratla, stilts, grallator (p gralla 
tores), one who goes on »tilts, from gradior, 
to go. Grape] An order of birds gene- 
EE by very long legs, long 
necks, aud long bills, including the 
plovers, snipes, rails, coots, Kc. &c.; the 
waders. — Grallatorial, gral-a-tö’ri-al, a. 
Pertaining to the Grallatores. 

Grallock, grul’ok, v.t. [Gael. grealach, en- 
KH To remove the entrails from a 

cer. 

Gramineous, Gramineal, Graminaccous, 
gra-min’ö-us, gra-min'e-al, gram-i-n4'shus, 
d. de m incus, a gremet — 
grass, ike or pertaining to or 
the tribe of grasses. ~~ Graminifollous 
gram'i-ni-fo"li-us, a. (lL. folium, a leaf] 
Jot. —— leaves resembling — 

ass. — Gr vorous m-i-niv^ > 

-ET [L. voro, to eat.] Feeding or subsisting 
on grass, as oxen, &c. 


Grammar, grammar, n. [Fr. grammaire, 


from a hypothetical L.L.form grammaria, 

from Gr. gramma, a letter, from grapho 

to write (whence graphic, &c ). GRAVE stil 
The exposition of the principles which 
underlie the use of language; a system of 
general principles and of particular rules 
for speaking or writings a language; a book 
containing such principles and rules; lan- 
guage as regulated by rules or usage; pro- 


priety of speech (to violate grammar; good ` 


grammar, bad grammar, correct or incor- 
rect language); a treatise on the clements 
or principles of any science; an outline of 
the principles of any subject.—a. Belong- 
ing to or contained in grammar.—Gram- 
marian, gram-mä’ri-an, n. One versed in 
grammar. — Grammatical, Grammatic, 
ram-mat'i-kal, gram-mat'ik, a. Belong- 
ng to grammar; according to the rules of 
ammar, — Grammatically, gram-mat'i- 
al-li adv. Ina grammatical manner; nc- 
cording to the rules of grammar.—Gram- 
maticism, gram-mat'i-s nh 
of grammar.—Grammaticize, gram-mat'i- 
siz, v.t. To render grammati — d 
mar-school, n. A school in which Latin 
and Greek are more especia t. 


Fr. 
also the weight of a scruple, from 
a letter, also th ight o a sorun ` 


le. 
Gram m'pus,n. (Sp. gran pes, from 


L. gra 
i 3.) A marine mammal of 
porprinkin fam y, which grows to the 
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GRANADILLA 


(Sp. dim. of 
granada, a pomegranate.) The fruit of a 
species of passion-flower much esteemed 
in tropical countries; also the plant. 


Granary. Under Grats. 
Grand, grand, a. È 


| Fr. grand, from 1. 
grandis, great, grand, seen also in aggran- 
dize.) Great; illustrious; high in power 
or dignity; noble; splendid; magnificent; 
principal or chief: used largely in compo- 
sition igrand-juror, grand-master); con- 
ceived or expressed with great dignity; 
implying an additional or second. gener- 
ation, as in grandfather, grandchild, &c. 
—Gran , Eran'dam, m. [Grand and 
dame.) An old woman; a grandmother.— 
Grand.aunt, n. The aunt of one's father 
or mother, — Grandchild, grand'child, n. 
A son's or daughter's child or offspring.— 
Granddaughter, grand'da-tér, n. The 
daughter of a son or daughter. — Grand- 
ther, grand’fä-rner, n. A father's or 
mother's father, — Grandmother, grand’ 
murn-er,n. A father’s or mother's mother. 
—Grand-nephew, n. The grandson of a 
brother or sister. — Grand-niece, n. The 
Kanodaugiter of a brother or sister. — 
randparent, grand pá-rent,s. The parent 
of a parent. — Grandsire, grand'sir, n. A 
Rn father; any ancestor preceding a fa- 
ther.—Gran grand'sun, n. The son of 
n son or daughter.—Grand-uncle, n. Tho 
uncle of one's father or mother. — Grand- 
uke, n. The title of the sovereign of sev- 
eral of the states of Germany; also applied 
to members of the imperial family of Rus- 
sia.—Grandee, gran-dö, n. [Sp. grande, a 
noblemnn.] In Spain, a nobleman of the 
first ; hence a nobleman or man of 
high rank in general.—Grandeur, grand 
yér,a. [Er.] The state or quality of be- 
ing grand. — Grandiloquence, gran-dil'o- 
kwens, n. The em of being grandilo- 
quent. — Grandiloquent, Grandiloquour, 
gran-dil'o-kwent, gran-dil'o-kwus, a. [L. 
——— grandiloquus—grandis, and 
oquor, to speak.] Speaking in a lofty 
style; UM ssed in high-sounding words; 
bombastic; pompous. — Grandiose, gran’- 
däs, a. [Fr.] mpressive from inherent 
grandeur; imposing; —— aiming 
at or affecting grandeur; an iloquent ; 
bombastic; turgid.—Grandiosity, gran-di- 
os'i-ti, n. The quality of being grandiose, 
—Grand-juror,n. A member of a grand- 
qu arand jury, n. A jury whose duty 
to examine into the grounds of accusa- 
tion against offenders, and if they see just 
Fre hu find a true bill against them. — 
y, grand'li, adv. In a grand or lofty 
manner. —Grandness, grand'ncs,n. Gran- 


greatnesswith beauty; magnificence. 
—Grand-piano, n. Alar, 2 kind of piano, 
of t compass and strength, usually 


flat instead of upright. — Grand-seignior, 
"n. The sultan of ‘Turkey.—Grand-stand, 
n. An elevated erection on a race-course 
or the like, whence a view can be 
o . — Grand-vizier, x. The chief 
minister of the Turkish Empire. 

„n. [Fr. grange, .. arn, 


te, 'i-lit, n. [L. (rm a 
.| Indeter- 


earth'scrust, composed generally of grains 
crystals of quartz, felspar, ana — 


arrange 
*i-tel,n. A sort of 


te » 
granitic tock containing only two constit- 


as quartz and felspar, or quartz 
e. — Granitie, G tical, 


ing of granite. — 
tion, erer? 
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form, gra-nit'i-form, a. Resembling gran- 
ite in structure. —Granitify, gra-nit'i-fi, 
v.t. To form into granite, — Granitine, 
gran'i-tin, n. <A granitic aggregate of 
three species of minerals, not the same as 
in ordinary granite.— Granitoid, gran'i- 
toid, a. Resembling granite. 
Granivorous. Under GRAIN. 
p gran’am,n. A grandam. Under 
RAND. 
Grant, grant, v.t. [From O.Fr. graanter, 
graunter, craanter, creanter, to promise, 
to agree, to guarantee, from (hy wthetical) 
L.L. eredentare, to make to believe or 
trust, from L. eredens, pp. of credo, to be- 
lieve. Cnkrp.] To transfer the title or 
possession of; to convey, give, or make 
over; to bestow or confer, particularly 1n 
answer to prayer or request; to admit as 
true though not proved; to allow; to 
yield; to concede.—v.i. To make a grant; 
to consent (Shak.).—n. The act of grant- 
ing, bestowing, or conferring; the thing 
granted or bestowed. — Grantable, gran*- 
ta-bl, a. Capable of being granted or 
conveyed.—Grantee, gran-t0, n. The per- 
son to whom a grant or conveyance is 
made, — Granter, gran'tér, n. One who 
grants, — Grantor, gran'tor, n. Law, the 
person who makes a grant or conveyance, 
Granular, Granulary, gran'ü-lér, gran'ü- 
la-ri,a. [From L. granum, grain, Graty.] 
Consisting of or resembling granules or 
rains. — Granularly, gran’ü-lör-li, ado. 
na granular form. — Granulate, gran'ü- 
lat, v.t.—granulated, granulating. |Fr. 
granuler.] To form into grains or small 
masses; to raise in granules or small 
asperities; to make rough on the surface 
—1i.t. To collect or be formed into grains; 
tobecome granular, —Granulation, gran-0- 
la'shon,n. Theact of granulating; a reduc- 
ing to the form of small grains; surg. a pro- 
cess by which little granular tleshy bodies 
form on sores when healing; the tleshy 
ins themselves. — Granule, gran'ül, n. 
[Er dim. from L. qnnm, a grain.) A 
ittle grain; a small particle; a minute 
round body of vegetable or animal matter. 
—Granuliferous, gran-n-lif’cr-us, a, Bear- 
ing grains or granules. — Granuliform 
gran'ü-li-form, a. Having the form o 
granules, — Granulous, gran’ ñ-lus, a. 
Abounding with granules. — Granulite, 
gran'ü-lit,z. A fine-grained granitic rock. 
Grape, grüp, » [O.Fr. grape, grape, Mod. 
Fr. grappe, a bunch or cluster, —— 
a hook (a cluster of grapes baing 100ked 
or hung together), from O.G. krapfe, a 
hook; akin to grab, grapple, gripe, kc.] A 
single berry of the vine; the fruit of the 
vine which yields wine; UL e »e-shot, 
—Sour grapes, things professedly despised 
because they are beyond our reach: from 
ZEsop's fable of * The Fox and the Grapes.” 
—Grapery, gri’pér-i, n. A place where 
grapes are wn; a vincry.—Grape-shot 
n. A missile consisting of three tiers o 
spherical iron shot put up in stands, each 
tier containing three shot.—Grape-stone, 
n. The stone or seed of the grape. — 
Grape-s „n. A variety of sugar from 
grapes; glucose.—Grape-vine, n. The vine 
that bears grapes. — Grapy, grà'pi, a. 
Composed of or resembling grapes. 
Graphic, Graphical, grafik, graf'i-kal, a. 
[L. graphicus, Gr. graphikos, trom grapho, 
to write—the origin also of grammar, 
ram, -graphy, in diagram, geography, 
cC. graft. GnAvE,tocarve,] Pertaining to 
the art of writinz, engraving, or delineat- 
ing; written; pictorial; describing with 
accuracy or vividly; vivid; portraying in 
vivid and expressive language. — Graphic 
granite, a variety of granite which when 
cut in one direction exhibits markings re- 
scmbling Hebrew characters. — Graphi- 
cally, graf’i-kal-li, adv. In a graphic 
manner. — Graphicness, ———— 
graf'ik-nes, graf'i-kal-nes, n he quality 
of being graphic. — Graphite, grafit, n. 
[Gr. graphó, to write, being made into 
pencils.] One of the forms under which 
carbon occurs, made into pencils, and 
called also Plumbago and Black-lead.— 
Grapholite, graf'o-lit, n. [Gr. lithos, a 
stone.] A ies of slate suitable for writ- 
ing on. — Graphotype, graf’o-tip, n. A 
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Granadilla, gran-a-lilla, n. 


process by which a drawing made on a 

chalky surface with a special ink is n 

hoe in relicf, and suitable for printing 
rom, 

Grapnel, grap'ncl, n. [Dim. from. Fr. 
grappin, a grapnel; of same origin as 
grape.] A small anchor with four or fivo 
flukes or claws, used to hold boats or 
small vessels; a grappling-iron. 

Grapple, gray], v.t.—grappled, grappling. 
[Directly from O.Fr. grapptl» a grapnel; 
or from grab or gripe.) To lay fast hold 
on, either with the hands or with hooks; 
to seize and hold.— pt, To contend in 
close fight, as wrestlers.— To grapple with, 
to contend with; to struggle with; to con- 
front boldly.—n. A close seizure or hug; 
the wrestler’s hold; close fight or encoun- 
ter; a hook by which one ship fastens on 
another.—Grappling-iron, 1. An instru- 
ment consisting of four or more iron claws 
for grappling and holding fast. 

Graptolite, grap’ to- it n, (Gr. graptos, 
written, inscribed, and lithos, stone.) A 
fossil of various specics presenting a 
general resemblance to pens or quills. 

Grasp, grasp, v.t. [From stem of grope, 
gripc,or grab; comp. G. grapsen, to snatch 
from O.G. grappen, grabben.) To seize anc 
hold by the fingers or arms; to lay hold of; 
to take possession of; to seize by the intel- 
lect; tocomprehend.—v.i,To make a clutch 
or catch; to gripe.—To grasp at, to catch 


nt; to try to seize.—n. The grip or seizure . 


of the hand; reach of the arms; hence, the 
power of seizing and holding; forcible pos- 
session; power of the intcllect to seize and 
comprehend ; wide-reaching pow of in- 
tellect.—Graspable, gras'pa-bl, a. Capable 
of being grasped. — Grasper, gras per, n. 
One who or that which grasps.—Grasping, 
gras ping, a. Covetous; rapacious; avari- 


cious, greedy, miserly.—Graspingly, gras” _ 


ing-l, adv. Inn grasping manner. 

rass, gras,n. LA. Sax. gros, gara Goth. 
Icel. D. and G. gras, Dan. gras, Sw. gräs; 
probably akin to grow and green.) In com- 
mon usage (and without a plural), herbage; 
the verdurous covering of the soil; also any 
plant of tho family to which belong the 
grain-yielding and pasture plants.—China 
grass, a Chinese plant of thenettle family, 
from the fibre of which grass-cloth 18 
made.—Esparto grass. Esranro.—v.t. To 
cover with grass; to furnish with grass; to 
bleach on the grass.—Grass-cloth, n. An 
oriental cloth made from the fibre of China 
grass, &c.—Grass-green, a. Green like the 
colour of gruss, — Grass-grown, a. Over- 
Town with grass. — Grasshopper, gras" 

op-tr,n. A leaping orthopterous insect 
allied to the locusts, commonly living 
among grass. — Grassiness, gras i-nes, n. 
The condition of being grassy. — Grass- 
land, n. Land kept perpetually under 
grass,—Grass-oll, n. A fragrant Indian 
oil procured from certain scented sses, 
—Grass-treo, xn, An Australian plant of 
the lily family, having shrubby stems with 
tufts of long gruss-like wiry foliage.— 
Grass-widow,n. [Originally grace-widow, n 
widow by courtesy.) Formerly, an unmar- 
ried woman who had a child: now applies 
to a wife temporarily separated from her 
husband. — Grasswrack, gras'rak, m. A 
genus of grass-like marine plants widely 

istributed on various cuasts, — Grassy, 
grasi, a. Covered with grass; abounding 
with grass; resembling grass. 

Grate, grit, n. (lt. grata, a grate, lattice, 
hurdle, from L.L. grata, crata, L. crates, 
a hurdle, Crate.) A series of parallel or 
cross bars, with interstices; a kind of Int- 
tice-work; a grating; a metallic receptacle 
for holding burning fuel, and formed to 
n greater or less extent of bars.—v.t. To 
furnish with a grate or grates; to fill in or 
cover with cross-bars.—Grating, gri'ting, 
n. A partition or frame of parallel or 
cross bars. : 

Grate, grit, v.t.—grated, grating. | [O.Fr. 
grater, Fr. gratter, to scratch, to rub; from 
the Teutonic; comp. 0.H.G. chrazón, G. 
kratzen, to scratch; Dan. kratte, kradse, to 
scratch; E scrateh.] To rub hard or 
roughly together, as n body with n rough 
surface against another body;to wearaway 
in small particles by rubbing with any- 
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Gratuitous, gra-tfi'l-tus, a. 


Gratulate,t 


Gravamen, 


Grave, gräv, n. [A.S 
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thing rough or indented; to offend or irri- 
tate.—v.i. To rub roughly with the surface 
in contact (a body grates upon another); to 
have a galling or annoying effect (to grate 
upon the feelings); to make a harsh sound 
by friction; to sound disagreeably.— Gra- 
ter, gri'ter, n. One who or that which 
grates.—Grating, grà'ting, p. and a. Ir- 
ritating; harsh.—n. The harsh sound or 
the fecling caused by strong attrition or 
rubbing —Gratingly, gra‘ting-li, adv. In 
a grating manner. 

Grateful, grat'íyl, a. [From O.Fr. grat, L. 
gratus, pleasing, and E. ndjectival term. 
-ful. Guace.] Having a due senso of benc- 
fits; having kind feelings and thankful- 
ness toward one from whom a favour has 
been received; expressing gratitude; in- 
dicative of gratitude; affording pleasure; 
agreeable; pleasing to the taste or the in- 
tellect; gratifying. — Gratefully, crat’ful- 
li, adv, In agrateful manner.—Grateful- 
ness, grüt'ful-nes, n. The stato or qualit 
of being grateful,—Gratitude, grat'i-tüd, 
n. [L.L. gratitudo.] The fceling of one 
who is grateful; à warm and friendly 
emotion awakened by à favour received ; 

* thankfulness, 

Graticulation, gra-tik'ü-la"shon, n. [Fr 
graticulation, 1. craticula, dim. of crates, 
a hurdle, wicker-work. Grate, n.) The di- 
vision of a design or drawing into squares, 
for the purpose of producing a copy of it 
in larger or smaller dimensions, — Grati- 
cule, grat’i-kül, n. [Fr.] A design or 
drawing so divided. 

Gratify, gravi1-fi, v.t.—gratified, gratifying. 
LFr. pratijier, L. gratyicor — gratus, plea- 
sant, agrecablo, and facio, to make. 
GRATEFUL.] To piense; to give pleasure 
to; to indulge, delight, humour, satisf y.— 
Gratification, grat'i-fi-ka^shon, m. [1, 
gratificatio.] The act of gratifying or 
pleasing; that which affords pleasure; en- 


7 Joyment; satisfaction; delicht.—Gratifier, 


grati-fi-er,n. One who gratifics, `. 

Gratis, grá'tis, adv. [L., from gratia, fa- 
vour. Giacr.] For nothing; freely; with- 
out recompense (to give a thing gratias).— 
a. Given or done for nothing 

Gratitude. Under GRATEFUL. ; 

r [L. gratuitus, 
from gratus, pleasing, agreeable. GRATE- 
FUL, Grace- ] Given without an equivalent 
or recompense; free; voluntary; not re- 
quired, called for, or warranted by tho 
circumstances; adopted or asserted with- 
out any good ground (a gratuitous assump- 
tion). — Gratuitously, gra-t0'%-tus-l1, ado, 
In a gratuitous manner. — Gratuitous- 


"ness, gra-tf'i-tus-nes, n. — Gratuity, gra- 


ES n. A free gift; a present; a dona- 
jo". 

] at'ü-làt, v.t.—gratulated, gra- 
tulating. |L. gratulor, gratulatus, from 
gratus, pleasing, agreeable. Gmacr.] To 
salute with declarations of joy; to con- 
gratulate. — Gratulant, grat'ü-lant, a. 
Congratulatory.—Gratulation, grat-ü-lä’- 
shon, n. [L. gratulatio.] Congratulation. 
— Gratulatory, grat’ü-la-to-ri, a. Con- 


Aca pl fr q A congratulation. 


rauwacke. GmnAYWACKE. 


-vi'men, n. [L., from 
gravo, to weigh down, from gravis, heavy. 
GRAVE, ol That part of an accusation 
which weighs most heavily against the ac- 
cused; ground or burden of complaint in 
general, 


Grave, gräv, v.t.—graved (pret.), graven or 


graved (pp.), graving (ppr.). [A. Sax. gra- 
fan, to dig, to grave or carve- D. graven, 
Dan. grave, Icel. grafa, G. graben, to dig, 
to engrave; cog. Ir. grafaim, to engrave 
to scrape; Gr. graphó, to grave, to write. ] 
Tocarve or cut; to form or shape by cutting 
with a tool; to delineate by cutting; tocn- 
grave; hence, to impress dceply.—Graver, 
grüvér,n. One who carves or engraves; 
an engraving tool; a burin. f. 
ax. gra f, a grave, a 
trench,from stem of grafan,to dig or grave 
R Dan. graf, Icel. gróf, D. graf, G. grab, 
us. grob, a grave. Grave, to carve.) An 
facavation in the earth in which a dead 
or pam body is deposited; hence, any place 
Gr, nterment; a tomb; a sepulchre, — 
ave-clothes, n. pl. The clothes in which 
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the dead are interred. — Grave-digger, n. 
One whose occupation is to dig graves.— 
Graveless, grávles, a. Without a grave; 
unburied.—Grave-stone, n. A stone laced 
nt a grave as a monument to the dead.— 
Grave-yard, n. A yard or inclosure for 
the interment of the dead. 

Grave, gräv, v.t. [From the gravea or dre 
of melted tallow with which ships' hulls 
were formerly smeared.) To clean a ship's 
bottom of sea-weeds, &c., and pay it over 
with pitch or tar.—Graves, Greaves, grivz, 
grevz, n. pl. (L.G. greven, Dan. prever, 
G. gricben, graves; hence also gravy.) The 
insoluble parts of tallow gathered from 
: he melting-pots.—Graving-dock,n. Under 

Jock. 

Grave, gräv, a. ue grave, from L. gravis, 
heavy (whencealsogrief, aggravate, gravid, 
gravitate); allied to Gr. barys, heavy, baros 
weight (in barometer); Skr. guru, heavy. 
Solemn; serious: opposed to light or jovial; 
pun not showy; Important; momentous; 
em / a serious: interesting import; 
mus, low; depressed: opposed to sharp, 
acute, or high.—Gravely, grävlli,adv. Ina 
save manner, — Graveness, gráv'nes, m. 
"he state orquality of being grave; gravity. 

Gravel, grav'el, n. (Fr. gravele, from O.Fr. 
grave, sand or gravel, from the Celtic; 
Armor. grouan, sand; W. grou, pebbles 
coarse gravel.] Small stones or very small 

wbbles collectively; small stones, sand, 
re, combined; pathol. small concretions 
or calculi in the kidneys or bladder; the 
disease occasioned by such concretions.— 
v.t.—gravelled, gravelling. "To cover with 
gravel; to cause to stick in the sand or 
gravel hence, to pu lex and bring to an 
ntellectual standstill; to puzzle; to hurt 
the foot of (a horse! by gravel lodged under 
the shoe. — Gravelliness, grav'cl-i-nes, m. 
The state of being gravelly.—Gravelling, 
gravel-ing, n. The act of laying down 
gravel; the gravel itself.— Gravelly, grav- 
eli, «. Abounding with gravel; consist- 
ing of gravel.—Gravel-pit, n. A pit from 
which gravel is dug.—Gravel-walk, n. A 
walk covered with gravel. 

Graven, gri'vn, pp. of grave, to carve. 

Graveolent, gra-vöö-lent, a. [L. graveo- 
lens, graveolentis—gravis, heavy, and oleo 
to smell] Sending forth a strong and 
offensive smell. — Graveolence, gra-vé'o- 
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lens, n. A strong offensive smell. 2 
Graves. Under Grave, to clean a ship's 
bottom. 
Gravid, [L. gravidus, from 


pu id, a. C 

gravis, heavy. GRAVE, el Beine with 
child; pregnant.—Gravidation, Gravidity, 
grav-i-dàá'shon, gra-vid'i-ti, n. Pregnancy; 
impregnation, J 

Gravigrade, grav’i-gräd, m. [L. gravis 
heavy, and gradus, a step.] An anima 
that moves slowly, more especially a huge 
—— as the megatherium, mylo- 

on, AC. 

Gravimeter, gra-vim’et-cr, m. [L. gravis, 
heavy, and Gr. metron, a measure.) An 
instrument for determining the specific 
gravitics of bodies, whether liquid or 
solid, as a hydrometer. 

Graving-dock. Under Grave (to clean a 
ship's bottom) and Dock. : 

Gravitate, gray'i-tät, v.i.—gravitated, gravi- 
tating, [Fr. preso, from L. gravitaa, 
from gravis, heavy. GRAVE, "Af To be 
affected by gravitation; to move under 
the intluence of ravitation; Jig. to have a 
tendency towards some attracting influ- 
ence.—Gravitation, grav-i-tà'shon, n. The 
act of gravitating or tending to a centre 
of attraction; the force by which bodies 
ure drawn, or by which they tend toward 
the centre of the earth or other centre, or 
the effect of that force. — Gravitative, 
gravi-tü-tiv, a. Causing to gravitate or 
tend to a centre, — Gravity, grav’i-ti, n. 
The state or character of being grave; so- 
lemnity of deportment, character, or de- 
meanour; seriousness; weight or weighti- 
ness; cnormity (the gravity of an offence); 
the force which causes a mass of matter 
to tend toward a centre of attraction, 
especially toward the centre of the earth; 
the force Branson the plancts mutually 
attract each other and are attracted to- 
wards the sun; centripetal force.—Centre 
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of gravity. Under Centre.—S; pra à 
i rity or weight o 
ity, the relative grav gh’ o nr 


b . 
hoary; white with a mixture of blask” of 
the colour of ashes; having hairs; 
old; mature (gray experience], Gray cot- 
ton, gray goods, a commercial name for 
unbleached and ett cotton cloth.—n. 
A gray colour; a dull or neutral tint; an 
animal of a gray colour, as a horse.—Gray- 
beard, Grey-beard, n. A man with a 
gray beard; an old man; a 1 earthen 
jar or bottle for holding liquor —Gra 
griish, a. Somewhat gray; gray in a 
moderate degree.—Grayling, gräling, n. 
[From the silvery gray of its back and 
— A fish of the salmon family, 16 or 
18 inches in length, found in streams in 
the north of Europe. — Grayly, Greyly, 
gri, adv. Witha gray colour or colours; 
with a gray tinge.—Grayness, Gre 
grünes, n. The state or quality of being 
gray.— Gray-owl, n. The tawny owl, a 
common British species, — Gray-pease, n. 
X. Common pease in a dried state.— 
ray-stone, n. <A grayish or greenish, 
compact, volcanic rock, — Graywacke, 
ee. Erü-wak'e, gro wie G. 
grauwacke—grau, gray, and wacke, a 
of rock.] A kind of sandstone in which 
grains or fragments of various minerals 
or rocks are embedded in an indurated 
matrix, which may be siliceous or argilla- 
ceous.—Gray-wether, n. A large boulder 
of siliceous sandstone. 


Grayhound. GREYHOUND. 
Graze, criz,v.t.—grazed, grazing. [Perhaps 


fronr the combined influence of grate, to 
rub, and rage; or perhaps originally mean- 
ing to skim along the grass, from grass, 
like (nec to pasture.] To rub or touch 
lightly in passing, as a m e docs; to 
brush lightly the surface of.—v.i. To pass 
so as to touch or rub lightly.—n. The act 
of grazing; a slight rub or sh. 


Graze, grüz, v.t.—grazed, grazing. LA. Sax. 


grasian, to graze or feed, from Org, grass; 
comp. D. grazen, to graze, and graa, grass, 
: sen and gras.) Tof or supply 
with growing grass; to furnish pasture 
for; to feed on; to eat from the ground.— 
v.i. To cat grass; to feed on growing her- 
bage.—n. The act of grazing or feeding on 
grass. — Grazer, grü'zér, n. One that 
grazes. — Grazier, grizhér, n. One who 
grazes or pastures cattle for the market; 
a farmer who raises and deals in cattle.— 
Grazing, grü'zing, n. The act of feeding 
on grass; a pasture. 
Grease, grés, n. (Pr. — O.Fr. gresse, 
from L. crassua, fat, — whence E. 
crass; akin Gael. creis, fat.] Animal fat 
in a soft state; particularly the fat 
matter of land animals, as distinguish 
from the oily matter of marine animals; 
farriery, a swelling and inflammation in 
a horses legs attended with the secretion 
of oily matter and cracks in the skin.— 
v.t. (grúz or grés).—greased, greasing. To 
smear, anoint, or daub with or fat. 
—Greasily, grö’zi-li, adv. in a greasy 
manner — — gré'zi-nes, —— 
quality or state o greasy.—Greasy. 
- Ze Composed of or characterized 
y grease; fatty; unctuous; having the 
fat or grease; sceming] 


number; 
usual in degree; long cont 
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ration; important; weighty; involving im- 
portant interests; holdiug an eminent or 
— position in respectof mentalen- 
wments or acquirements, Virtue or vice, 
rank, “a gould power, or the like; eminent; 
distinguished; celebrated ; notorious; of 
elevated sentiments; gencrous; noble; on 
an ¢ ive scale; sumptuous; magniti- 
cent; wonderful; sublime; grand; preg- 
nant; teeming; filled; denoting a degree 
of consanguinity in the ascending or de- 
ine (great grandfather). — Great 
circle. Under Cincir.—The great, pl. the 
powerful, the rich, the distinguished, per- 
sous of rank and position. — Greatcoat, 
tkot, n. An overcoat; a topcoat.— 
reat-hearted, a. Hich-spirited; magnani- 
mous.—Greatly, grátli, adv. in a great 
manner or degree. — Greatness, grät’nes, 
". The state or quality of being great; 
magnitude; dignity; eminence; distin- 


ghed rank or position; nobleness. 
reave, griv, n. un grève, armour for 
the lez; Sp. and Pg. greba, probably of 


Ar. n. Armour worn on the front 
of the lower part of the lec, across tlie 
back of which it was buckled. 
Greaves. Under Grave, to clean a ship's 
bottom. 
Grebe b, n. [Fr. größe, from Armor. 
kri . Crib, a comb, a crest, one variety 
having n crest.) An aquatic bird of vari- 
ous species, having notail, toes separate, 
but broadly frinzed by a membrane, and 
legs set so far back that on land it assumes 
the upright position of the penguin., 
Grecian, gréshan,a. [Greer.) Pertaining 
toG H Greek —n. A native of Greece, 
or a person of the Greek race; one versed in 


the Greek lancuage.—Gre „grösizm,n, 
An idiom of the Greek language. — Gre- 
gre'siz, v.t.—grecized, grecizing. To 


render G an; to translate into Greck.— 

v.i. To speak the Greek language. ; 
G .Er&di,a. LA. Sax. grótio, graedig 

«Goth. gredags, Icel. grathugr, Dan. graa- 


dig, D. gretig, greedy. Hence greed, whic 
eh in English es Icol. 


1 Having a 
rink; ravenous; 
voracious; very fond of eating; gluttonous; 
ving a keen desire for anything; cove- 
tous (greedy of gain) —Greed, zréd, n. An 
eager desire or longing; grecdiness, — 
Greedily, gr@di-li, adv. In a greedy man- 
ner; voraciously; eagerly. — Greediness, 
ae n. NO? rep being —* 
. (Fr. gree, L. gracus, Greek, 

from the Graiksi, an insignificant tribe of 
ancient north-western Greece.] i 


r, Goth. gredus, hunger. 


Pertain- 
to Greece.—Greek Church, the eastern 
church which separated from the Roman 
or western church in the ninth century, 
and aprisa the great bulk of the Chris- 
tians of Russia, Greece, Roumania, Tur- 
key, &c. — Grek fire, a combustible pre- 
paration, the constituents of which are 
su posed. to have been asphalt, nitre, and 
sulphur.—n. A native of Greece; the lan- 
of Greece. —Greekish, prek'ish, a. 
liar to Greece ; Greek. — Greekline 
noo E A little Greek; a Greek of 
mportance or repute. à 

Green, d réne- Dan. and 
. grün deron Mm, 
grow; L. holus, olus, green vegetables; Gr. 
chlo, a ung shook chlöros pale green; 
ha green.] Of the colour of grass 
and plants when growing; 
emeralds verdant; new; fresh; recent; 
and vi us; flcurishing; undecayed 
age); containing its natural 

not dry; not reasoned; 


Sax. 


upon.— Green cloth 

court that IY had ju 
id e athe covered 
ata table covere 
cloth. Gries 


lea, tea 
colour from the mode in which 
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Greet, gröt, v.f. 


Greet, grë 
Gregari 


the leaves and stems of young plants used 
in cookery, especially certain plants of the 
cabbage kind.—v.t. To make green.—v.é. To 
grow green.—Greenback, grén'bak, n. A 
note belonging to the paper-money of the 
United States, first issued im 1662, from 
the back of the notes being of a green 
colour. —Green-crop,n. A cropthat isused 
in its growing or unripe state, as.clover, 
grass, turnips, potatoes, &c,—Green-earth, 
n. A species of earth or mineral substance 
used by artists. —Green-ebony,n. A cabinet 
and dye wood obtained from South Ame- 
rica.—Greenery, gre‘nér-i, n. „A_ mass of 
green foliage; the green hue of such a 
mass, —Green-eyed, a. Ilaving green eyes; 
seeing all things discoloured or distorted; 
jaundiced. — Green-finch, n. A common 
tritish finch of a greenish colour; the 
green-linnet or green-grossbeak.— Green- 
iy, n. The name given to various species 
of Aphides which infest plants.—Green- 
gage, n. {After a person named Gage, who 
introduced it into Englaud.] A species of 
plum having n juicy greenish pulp of an 
exquisite flavour, —Green-grocer, n. A re- 
tailer of greens and other vegetables, — 
Green-heart, n. DEDEERU.— Greenhoru, 
grén'horn, n. A person easily imposed 
upon; a raw inexperienced person. — 
Greenhouse, grön’hous, n. A building 
principally consisting of glazed frames or 
sashes for the purpose of cultivating exo- 
tic plants which are too tender_to endure 
the open air: often artificially heated up. 
—Greening, grön’ing, n. A name given to 
certain varieties of apples green when ripe, 
—Greenish, gren'ish, a. Somewhat green; 
having a tinge of green; £omewhat raw 
and inexperienced.—Greenishness, grén’- 
ish-nes, n. The quality of being greenish, 
Green-linnet,n. The green-finch,—Greenly, 
grévli, adv. In à green manner.—Green- 
ness, grón'nes, x. The quality of being 
green —Green-room, n, A room near the 
stage in a theatre, to which actors retire 
during the intervals of their parts in the 
play.—Green-sand,n. A name given (from 
the colour of some of the beds} to two groups 
of strata,the one (lower green-sand) belong- 
ing to the lowercretaccous series, the other 
(upper green-sand) to the upper cretaceous 
feries, — Green-shank, n. A well-known 
species of sandpiper with greenish legs — 
Green-sicknezs, n.  CuLonosis. — Green- 
stone, gron'stón, n. [From a tinge of green 
in the colour.] A general designation for 
the hard granular crystalline varieties of 
trap.—Green-sward, n. Turf green with 
grass.—Greenth, gröuth, n. The quality 
of being green; greenness. — Greenwood, 
grén'wud, n. A wood orforest when green, 
ns in summer,—«. Pertaining to a greon- 
wood.—Greeny, crén'i, a. Green; greenish; 
having a green hue. 
A. Sax. grétan, to salute, 
hail, bid farewell=G, griseen, D. groeten, 
to greet; comp. A. Sax. grétan, Prov. E. 
and Se greet, Goth. gretan, Icel. gráta, to 
weep.] ‘To address with salutations or ex- 
pressions of kind wishes; to pay respects 
or compliments to; to salute; to hail.—v.£. 
To meet and salute each other.—Greeter, 
gröt’er, n. One who greets. — Greeting, 
grét'ing, n. Expression of kindness or joy; 
salutation at meeting; compliment sent 
by one absent. 
t, v.i [Gnrrr, to salute] To 
weep. (Old English and Scotch.) À 
ous, grö-gä’ri-us, a. [Li gregarius, 
from grex, gregia, a flock or herd; seen also 
in aggregate, congregate, egregious.) Hav- 
ing the habit of assembling or living ina 
flock or herd ; not habitually solitary or 
living alone. — Gregariouzly, grö-gü’ri-us- 
li, adv. Ina gregarious manner, —Grega- 
riousness, eré-g&'ri-us-nes, n. The state or 
quality of being gregarious —Gregarian, 
grö-güri-an,a. Gregarious; belonging to 
the herd or common sort; ordinary.—Gre- 
e, grez'a-rin, n. A name of certain 
minute animals of a low type, having no 
definite organa observable, found inhabit- 
ing the intestines of various animals, 
go gre-go'ri-an,a. Belonging to Gre- 
gory.— rian calendar, the calendar 
as reformed by Pope Gre XIII. in 1582. 
— Gregorian year, the o year, as rec- 


| Grey 


fat, fall; nt, met, hér; pine, pin; núte, not, möve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 


koned according to the Gregorian calen- 
dar.— Gregorian cpoch,the time from which 
the Gregorian calendar dutes.— Gregorian 
chant, a choral melody introduced into the 
service of the Christian church by Popo 
Gregory I. about the end of the sixth cen- 
tury. — Gregorian telescope, the first and 
most common form of the reflecting tele- 
scope, invented by Prof. James Gregory of 
Edinburgh, 
Grenade, gre-nüd', n. 
granada, a pomegranate, a grenade (the 
missile somewhat resembling the fruit), 
from L. granatum, a pomegranate, Gratn.] 
A hollow ball or shell of iron or other 
metal, or of annealed glass, filled with 
powder, fired by means of a fuse, and 
thrown among enemies.—Grenadier, gren- 
a-lör,n. Originally, a soldier who threw 
hand-grenades; aiterwards a company o 
tall soldiers distinguished by a particular 
dress; now the title in the British army 
for a regiment of guards. 

Grenadine, gren'a-din, n A thin gauzy 
silk or woollen fabric, plain, coloured, or 

embroidered, used for ladies’ dresses, 
shawls, &c, e 

Greszorlal, gres-so'ri-al, a. [L. gressus, n 
going, step. GnaApr.] Ornith. having three 
toes forward (two of them connected) and 
one behind. 

Grew, grü, pret. of grow. 

Grewsome, Gruesome, grö’sum, a. [D. grt- 
wen, Dan. prue, G. grauen, to shudder. ] 
Causing one to shudder; frightful; hor- 
rible 

Grey, prä Gray. 

hound, gra’hound,n. [Icel. grey-hundr, 

from grey, a greyhound, a bitch; Se grew, 
a greyhound; Ir. grech,a hound; the name 
has no reference to the colour.) A dog 

"kept for the chase, remarkable for the 
symmetry and beauty of its form, and its 
great fleetness. e 

Grice, cris, n. [Dan. gris, griis, Sw. and 
Icel, gris, a pig.) A little pig. A 
Griddle, grid, n. [W. greidelt, from greid- 
iaw, to hent, to scorch; Ir. greidell, greid- 
aim, to scorch.) A broad disk of iron used 
for baking oatmeal cakes, AC, i 

Gride, grid, v.i. [Partly from O.E. girden 
to strike, pierce, cut, from gerde, a rod *- 
yard; partly from O.E. grede, A. Sux. grae- 
dan, to cry.) To pierce; to cut through; 
to cut (Mil.); to give out a harsh creaking 
sound; to jar harshly (Tenn.).—u. A grat- 
ing or harsh sound. à 4 

Gridelin, grid’e-lin, n. [Fr. gris de lin, flax 
gray.] A colour mixed of white and red, 
or a gray violet. l . 

Gridiron, gridi-ern, n. [From grid- of grid- 
dle, and iron.] A grated utensil for broil- 
ing flesh and fish over coals; a frame of 
cross-beams upon which a ship rests for 
inspection or repairs at low water. ” 

Grief, gréf, n. [Fr. grief, grievance, what 
oppresses, from L.gravis, heavy. Gnave,a.| 
Pain of mind, arising from any cause; 
sorrow; sadness; cause of sorrow or pain; 
that which afllicts; trial; gricvance; bodily 
pain (Shak.jt —To come to grief, to come to 
a bad end; to come to ruin; to meet with 
an accident. — Syn. under ArFLICTION,— 
Grievable, gro'va-bl, a. Causing gricf; 
lamentable —Grievance, grc'vans, n. Tha 
which causes gricf or uncasiness; wrong 
done and suffered; injury.—Grieve, grév, 
v.t.—grieved, grieving. |O.Fr. griever.] To 
cause to feel grief; to give painof mind to; 
to make sorrowful; to afilict; to sorrow 
over; to deplore.—v.t. To feel grief; to sor- 
row; to mourn: followed by at, for, and 
over. — Griever, gre'vér, n. One who or 
that which gricves.—Grievingly, ving- 
li, adv. In a grieving manner.—Grievous, 
gré'vus, a. Causing grief or sorrow; afllic- 
tive; hard to bear; heavy; severe; harm- 
ful; great: atrocious; aggravated, full of 

ef; indicating great gric l. 

Er Hevously, eto runi: adv. In a grie- 
vous mannér,— Grievousness, gré 'vus-nes, 


n. $ € 

Grieve, Greeve, gröv, n. (A; Sax. peréfa, a. 

bailiff or reeve. Rrrvr.] In Scotland, a 

manager of a farm; a farm-bailiff. 

Griffin, Griffon, crif'in, grifon, n. [Fr. grif- 

Jon, It. ne, from li. gryps VANS 
, from Gr. gryps, a grilfon, from 


[Fr. grenade, Sp. 
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g e, hook-beaked.] A mythical animal, 

n the fore part represented as an eagle, in 

the hinder part as a lion; n species of vul- 

ture found in the mountainous parts of 
Europe and in North Africa. 

Grig, grig,n. [Connected with cricket; in 
second sense with Sw. krdka, to creep.) A 
cricket; a grasshopper; the sand-eel; a 
small cel of lively and incessant motion. 

Grill, gril, v.t. [From Fr. griller, to broil, 
from gril, a gridiron, grille, a grate; O.Fr. 

raille, from L.L. graticula corrupted for 

. craticula, a small gridiron dim. of 
"crates, a hurdle, Grate Crate. | To broil 
on a gridiron or similar Instrument. —n. A 
gratod utensil for broiling meat, &c.,over 

a fire; a gridiron. — Grillade gril-Ad’, n. 
Meat or fish broiled on a gril —Grillage, 
gril'ñj, n. [Pr., from grille, a grate, arail- 
ing.) A heavy framework of beams used 
to sustain foundations in roils of unequal 
compressibility.—Grille, gril, n. [Fr.] A 
lattice or grating; a piece of grated work, 

Grilse, grils, n. [Probably a corruption of 
Sw. gru-lax, gray salmon.] Tho young of 
the salmon on its first return from the sea, 

*to fresh water. ^ 

Grim, grim, a. LA. Sax. grim, fierce, fero- 
cious; akin to grama, fury; Icel, grimmr, 
savage, angry, gramr, wrath; Dan. grim, 
ugly; D. gram, angry, grimmen, to growl; 
G. grimm, furious, grimmen, to rage; comp. 

W. grem, a snarl, premiarw, to enarl.] Uf 

n forbidding or fear-inspiring aspect; fierce; 

stern; sullen; sour; surly.—vt. To make 

grim; to give a forbidding orfear-inspiring 

aspect to (Carl.) — Grimly, grim’li, a. 
Having a grim, hideous, or stern look.— 

adv. Ina grim manner, —Grimness, grim’- 

nes,n. The state or quality of being grim. 

Grimace, gri-mäs’, n. [Fr.,a wry face, from 
the Teutonic; comp. D. grimmen, to snarl, 
to make faces. Gurw.] A distortion of 
the countenance expressive of affectation, 
scorn, disapprobation, self-satisfaction, or 
the like; a smirk; a wry faco.—v.i.—grim- 
aced, grimacing. ‘To make grimaces, 
Grimalkin, gri-mal'kin, n. [For gray- 
malkin—gray, and malkin, that is Moll- 
kin, dim. from Mary; comp. Tom-cat.] An 
old cat, especially a female cat. x 

rime, grim, n. [Same as Dan. grime, a 

spot or streak, grim, soot, lampblack.] 

Foul matter; dirt; dirt deeply ingrained. 

—v.t.—grimed, griming. To sully or soil 

deeply; to dirt. — Grimily gri mi-li, adv. 

In n grimy manner or condition; foully.— 

Griminess, gri’ıni-nes, 1. The state or 

quality of being grim —Grimy, gri mi, a. 

* Pull of grime; foul; dirty., 

Grin, grin, v.i. —grinned, grinning. [A.Sax. 
grinntan, grennian, to Frin Dan. grine, 
D. grijnen, G. greinen, to grin, to cry, to 
weep; perhaps allied to groan.] To snarl 
and show the teeth, as a dog; to set the 
tecth together and open the lips; to show 
the teeth as in laughter, scorn, or pain.— 
v.t. To show, sct, or snap (the teeth). in 
grinning; to express by grinning.—n. The 
act of withdrawing the lips and showing 
the teeth; a forced or snecring smile.— 
Grinner, zrin'ér, n. One who grins.—Grin- 
ningly, grin’ing-li, adv. In a grinning 
manner. > 

Grin,t grin, n. [A. Sax. grin, gyrn, Sc. girn, 
s snam] A snare or trap; a gin. [O.T. 

Grind, grind, v.t. — ground (pret. & pp.), 
very rarely grinded. LA. Sax. grindan, to 
grind; same root as Gr. chrið, to graze or 
touch lichtly; Skr. ghrish, to grind. Grist 
and ground (n.) are from this word.] To 
break and reduce to fine m icles or pow- 
der by friction, as in a mill; to comminute 
by attrition; to triturate; to wear down, 
smooth, or sharpen by friction; to whet; 
to oppress by severe exactions; to harass; 
to preparo for examination in some sub- 
ject o study, or to study (in these senses 
university slang).—v.i. To grind corn or 
other matter; to be rubbed together, as in 
the operation of grinding; to be ground or 
pulverized; to drudge or perform hard 
work; to study hard, especially for an ex- 














































sharpening tools.— To bring or hold a rer- 
son'a noza to the grindstone, to oppress him; 
to punish him. 

Grip, grip, n. [Directly from Fr. gripper, 
to grasp, which itself is from a Gcrmanic 
word=E. gripe.) The act of grasping by 
the hand; grasp; the grasp peculiar to 
secret fraternity as 2 means of recogni- 
tion; a fast hold; a hilt or handle.—v.t.— 
aripped, gripping. To grasp by the hand; 
to gripe; to seize forcibly; to hold fast.— 

d To —— hold; to hol = z 

A , grip, grip, n. (A. Sax. grep 
a ditch; Dorop, groep, a ditch or trench.] 
A small ditch or furrow; a channel to 
carry off water or other liquid.—v.t. To 
trench; to drain. ; 

Gripe, grip, v.t.—griped, griping. (A. Sax. 
gripan, to gripe, to rrasp==1cel. gripa, 
D. grijpen, Goth. greipan, G. greifen, to 
seize; same root as grab, prope, grasp.) 
To catch with the hand anc clasp closely 
with the fingers; to hold tight or close; to 
clutch; to seize and hold Zast;-to clench; 
to tighten; to give pain in the bowels, as 
if by pressure or contraction; to straiten 
or distress.—v.i. To take fast hold with 
the hand; to clasp closely with the fingers. 
—n. Grasp; seizure; grip, oppression; af- 
fliction; pinching distress; a kind of brake 
to act on a wheel; pl. a pinching inter- 
mittent pain in the intestines, of the cha- 
racterof that which accompanies diarrhea 
or colic, — Griper, gri'pér, m. One who 
gripes. — Griping, gri’ping, a. Grasping ; 
greedy; extortionate, causing a pinching 
feeling inthe bowcls.—Gripingly, gri ping- 
li, adv. Inagriping manner. | 

Grisaille, grö-säl‘, n. [Fr., from gris, gray.] 
A m of painting in various ee 
employed to represent solid bodies in re- 
lief, as friezes, mouldinza, bas-reliefs, &c. 
Grisette, grizct',, m. [Fr. Originally, a 
gray woollen fabric, much used for dresses 

yy women of the inferior classes, from gris, 

gray.] A young woman of the working- 
class in France; a belle of the working- 
class given to gaiety and gallantry. | 

Griskin, gris'kin, n. [Dim. from grise or 
price. Gmicr.] The spine of n hog. . 

Grisled, Grisly, griz'ld, grizli, a. Gray; of 
a mixed colour; grizzled. 

Grisly, grizli, a. LA. Sax. grislle, from gris- 
an or dgrisan, to dread, to fear greatly; 
allied to G. grásalich, horrible, grauzen, 
horror; griesein, to shudder; E. grewsone.] 
Frightful; horrible; terrible; grim.—Gris- 
liness, grizli-nes, m. Quality of being 


grisly. 

Grist, grist. a. LA. Sax. grist, a grinding, 
from grindan, to grind. Grixp.] Corn 
ground in the mill orto be ground; the 
grain carried to the mill at one time, or 
the meal it produces.— To bring grist to 
the mill, to be a source of profit; to bring 

»rofitable business into one's hands.— 
rist-mill, n. A mill for grinding grain. 

Gristle, zrisl, n. LA. Sax. gristel, gristle; 
akin to grist, being named from the grind- 
ing or crunching it requires; comp. A, Sax. 
gristlung,a gnashing.] Cartilage.—Gristly, 
grivli, a. Consisting of or like gristle; 
cartilaginous, 

Grit, crit, n. [A. Sax. gredt, sand; akin to 
E. grits, grout, groats; comp. Icel. grjót, 
stones, rubble; G. gries, grit.) Sand or 
gravel; rough hard particles; any hard 
sandstone in which the component grains 
of quartz are less rounded orsharper than 
in ordinary sandstones; structure of a 
stone in regard to fineness and closeness of 
texture.—Grittiness, grit'i-nes, n. Gritty 
state or quality.—Gritty, grit'i, a. Con- 
taining or consisting of grit; sandy. 

Grits, grits, n, pl. [A. Sax. grytta, gryttan 
grits or groats; akin to grit, grout, groat. 
Groats; grain hulled or coarsely ground. 

Grivet, griv/et, n. A small green-gray 
Abyssinian monkey. 

Grizzle, v.i. [Origin doubtful] To fret; 
to sulk.—n. One who frets or sulks. — 

Grizzle, griz'1, n. [From Fr. gris. gray, from 

y colour; a mixture 


Grizzly or grisly bear, a large and ferocious 
bear of Western North America. 

Groan, grin, v.i. (A.Sax. gránian, to groan; 
perhaps imitative of the made in 
gone comp. A. Sax. grunan, to grunt; 

V. grun, a groan.) To utter a mournf 
volce, ns in pain or sorrow; to utter a deep, 
low-toned, moaning sound. —7. A deep, 
mournful sound uttcred in pain, sorrow, 
or anguish; a deep sound uttered in dis- 
approbation or derision. — Groaner, grü'- 
nér, n. One who groans. ` 

Groat, gröt, n. [D. groot, G. grot, that is, - 
great, a great piece or coin: so called be- 
cause before this piece was coined by Ed- 
ward III. the English had no silver coin 
largor than a penny.) Anold English coin 
an money. of account, equal to fourpence; 
hence, colloquially, fourpence, or a four- 

mate, Prots, n. pl. [A. Sax. grátan, 

TOAL3, gru Sn. DI se . 
akin grits, grout.] Oats or wheat with the 
husks taken off. 

Grocer, grö’ser, n. [Properly a grosser, or 
one who sells things in the gross: O.Fr. 
grossier, one who sells by wholesale, from 
gros, great. Gross.) A trader who deals 
in tea. sugar, spices, coffee, liquors, fruits, 
&c.—Grocer'z-itch, n. A variety of eczema. 
—Grocery, grö’ser-i, n. A grocer's shop; 

L the commodities sold by grocers. 
rog, gon [From ‘Old Grog, a nick- 
name given to Admiral Vernon, who intro- 
duced the beverage, from his wearing a 
grogram cloak in rough weather.] A mix- 
ture of spirit and water not sweetened; 
also used as a general term for strong 
drink. — Grogginess, grog’i-nes, m. 
state of being groggy.—Groggy, grogi, a. 
Overcome with grog: tipsy; farriery, mov- 
ing in an uneasy, hobbling manner, owing 

to tenderness of the fect: said of a horse. 

—Grog-shop, n. A dram-shop. 

Grogram, Grogran, grog’ram, groz'ran, n. 
(Fr. grosgrain, coarse grain, of a coarse 
texture, Gross, Grars.] A kind of coarse 
stuiT made of silk and mohair; also, a kind 
of strong, coarse silk. a 

Groin, groin, n. [Icel. grein, a branch, an 
arm of the sea, greina, to branch or’ 
separate; Sw. gren, a branch, grena, to 
divide; Se. grain, a branch, a prong of a 
fork.] The hollow of the human body in 
front at the junction of the thigh with 
the trunk; arch. the angular projecting 
curve made by the intersection of simple 
vaults crossing each other at any angle.— 
v.t. Arch. to form into groins; to ornament 
with groins. — Groined, groind, a. «Lreh. E 
having a groin or groins; formed of 
meeting in a point.— Groining, grorning, 
n. Arch. the arrangement o groins; 
eroins collectively. 

Gromet, Grommet, grum’et, n. [Armor. 
grom, a curb.] Naut. a ring of rope with 
or without a thimble; a loop formed at 
the end of a rope by splicing. 

Groom, gróm, n. [From A. Sax. guma, O.E. 
gome, man, withan inserted r; comp. O.D. 
grom, Icel. gromr, a youth. Guma (Goth. 
guma, O. H.G. komo) is the Teutonic word 
equivalent to L. homo, a man. Hence 
bridegroom (A. Sax. brydguma).] A man 
or boy who has the charge of horses; one 
who takes care of horses or the stahle; one 
of several officers in the, English royal 
household; a bridegroom.—v f. To curry or 
care for a horse. — Groom’s-man, Grooms- 
man, grómz'man, n. One who acts as at- 
tendant on a bridegroom at his marriage. 

1 From D. » groef, 
a furrow, a ditch, a channel=G. x 
it, hole, grave; the stem being same as in 

E. rave, vt.) A furrow or long hollow, 

such as is cut by a tool; a channel, usually 

an elongated narrow channel; the fixed 

routine of —— —— * 

ing. To cut a ve or channel in; 

furrow.—Grooved, grúvd, p. and a. Chan- 































































RT? d . (A. Sax. 
Grope mory EEN rm A e LA. Sax 


O.G. gris, gray.) A ore to gripe, 9 
amination (slang).—n. The act of one who | of white End hae ; a mixture of white | an grasp.) To search or attempt ‘to find 
nda; a spell of work. — Grinder, grin’- | among dark hairs.—v.i. To grow gray or somethin lind per- 
er,n. Ono who or that which grinds; a 


son, by feeling; to feel one's way; to at- 
tem OY arthi blindly. — v.t. o search 
out by fecling in aras in the dark (to grope 


izzlv; to become gray-hai —G ed, 
molar tooth. — Grindstone, grind’stön, n. Erizid, 


vid, a. Of a grayish colour.—Grizzly 
A revolving stone used for grinding or li: : 


Bir’, d. Somewhat gray; grayish.— 
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Grotto, grot't5, n. pl. Grottos or Grottoes, 
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our way).—Groper, gro’pér, n. One who 
gropes-Gropingly, gro'ping-li, adv. Ina 
manuer. 

Tagen m. GROSSBEAR. 

Groschen, grö'shen, n. (pl. the same). [From 
L.L. prossus, thick—in opposition to an- 
cient thin lead coins] A German coin 
equal to a little over 1d. English. 

grús, a. (Fr. gros, big, thick, coarse; 
L.L. grossus, thick, crass; of doubtful 
ori Hence grocer.] Coarse or rough; 
indelicate, obscene, or impure; sensual; 
at, palpable or enormous; shameful; 
t In gross mistake, gross injustice); 
dense; not attenuated; whole; entire; 
total; bulky?; of some size!.—Gross weight, 
the weight of merchandise or goods, with 
the bag, cask, chest, £c., in which they are 
contained. — n. Main body; chief part; 
bulk; the number of twelve dozen (being 
the gross or great hundred): has no plura 
form.—A great gross, twelve ss or 144 
dozen.—In the gross, in gross, in the bulk, 
orthe undivided whole; all parts taken to- 
gether.—Grossbeak, Grosbeak, grós'bck, n. 
A name common to a group of inches dis- 
tin hed by the thickness and strength 
of the bill. — Grozsification, ¢ros‘i-fi-kfii’- 
shon, n. Bot, the swelling of the ovary of 
qu after fertilization. rees E KO 
-fi, v.£. and i. To make gross or thick; to 
become gross or thick. — Grossly, grósli, 
adv. Ina gross manner.—Groszness, gros’- 
nes, n. e quality of being gross; ob- 
scenity; greatness. 
aceous, gros-N-li’shus, a. [L.L. 
grossula, a gooseberry.) Bot. pertaining 
to the tribe of plants comprehending the 
Rooseberry and currant of gardens.—Gros- 
sular, gros'ü-lér, a. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling a gooseberry. 
Grot, grot, n. Grotto. [Poct.] 
Grotesque, grö-tesk’, a. [Fr., from grotte, 
ajgrotto, from the style of the n 
found in the ancient ts and grottos, 
Gnorro,.] Having n wild, extraordinary, 
or extravagant form; of the utmost odd- 
ness; Whimsical; extravagant.—n. A capri- 
cious variety of arabesque ornamentation; 

‚a whimsical figure or scenery. — Gro- 
tesquely, grü-tesk'li, adv. Ina grotesque 
manncr.—Grotesqueness, Ero-tesk'nes, n. 
— Grotesquery, grö-tes’ker-i, n. Gro- 
eque whims or antics; grotesque con- 

uc 


grottoz. [Fr. grotte, It. grotta, from L. 
erypta, Gr. krypté, a cave, a vault, from 
krypt, to conceal. Cmyrr] <A cave or 
natural cavity in the earth, as in a moun- 
tain or rock; an artificial cavern decorated 
with rock-work, shells, &c., constructed 
for coolness and pleasure. 

Ground, ground, n. [A. Sax. grund, ground; 
probably from —— to grind; G. Dan, 
and Sw.grund, D.grond, Icel.grunnr, Goth. 
grundus, ground; probably the original 
meaning was fine dust; similarly. mould, 
earth. is connected with meal] The sur- 
face of the carth; the earth we tread on and 
subject totillage, &c.; the soil; the soil of a 

cular country (British ground) or 
g toa particular person; land; estate; 
the place assigned to one in certain games, 
as cricket; that on which anything may 
rest, rise, or originate; basis; foundation; 
support; painting, the first layer of colour 
on which the others are wrought: the 
mary or predominating colour; a foil or 
that sets off anything; efching, 

a composition spread over the surface of 

the plate to be etched, to prevent the acid 

from eating into the plate, except where 
an opening is made with the point of the 
etching-ncedle; pl. sediment at the bottom 
of liquors; dregs; lees.— To break ground, 
to penetrate the soil for the first time, as in 
cutting the first turf of a railway; hence, 
to take the first step; to enter upon an 

Eo by to the ground, to 
come to nought.—7'o gain nd, to ad- 
vance; to ndvantnge; to gnin 


credit; to becom ten- 
Mr To Re ree dee fromthe 
Position taken; to lose advan : to de 
ois prota recodo: 19 vii adranfagr, 
Y e 
—To stand one’s ground, firm; n 
Fate, far, fat, fall; mo, met, her; 












Grove, grov, n. ÍA. 


Grovel, 
Akin to O.E. grof, 


to recede or yield.—v.t. To lay or set on or in 
the ground; to cause run (a ship) aground; 
to settle or establish, as on a foundation 
or basis; to fix or settle firmly; to found; 
to base; tothoroughly instruct in elements 
or first p-inciples.—v i. To run aground; to 
strike tne ground and remain fixed (the 
ship grounded in two fathoms of water).— 
Groundedly, groun’ded-li, adv. In a 
ground or firmly-established manner.— 
roundless,ground'les,a. Wanting ground 
or foundation; wanting cause or reason; 
baseless; falsc.—Groundlessly, ground'les- 
li, adv. Ina groundless manner.—Ground- 
lessness, ground'les-nes, n.—Groundling.? 
ground ling n. A spectator who stood in 
the pit of the theatre (Shak.). — Ground. 
bait,n. Bait dropped to the bottom of the 
water. — Ground-floor, n. The tloor of a 
house on 2 level, or nearly so, with the ex- 
terior ground.—Ground-game, n. A name 
given to hares, rabbits, and the like, as dis- 
tinguished from winged-game.—Ground. 
ice,n. Ice formed at the bottom before ice 
begins to appear on the surface.—Ground- 
hog,n. The marmot of North America; 
also, the aardvark of South Africa. — | 
Ground-ivy, n. A trailing British plant, | 
formerly held in much repute for its sup- | 
posed tonic properties, ale-hoof.—Ground. | 
plan,n. A plan showing the divisions of | 
a building on the same level as the surface 
of the ground. — Ground-plane, n. The 
horizontal plane of projection in perspec- 
tive drawing.--Ground-plate, n. Same as 
Groundsill. — Ground.rent, n. Rent paid 
for the privileze of building on another 
man's land. —Groundsill,ground'sil,n. The 
timber of a building which lies next to tho 
ground; the ground-plate.—Ground-squir- 
rel, n. The name of several animals allied 
to the true squirrels, but having cheek- 
pouches, and living in holes. — Ground. 
swell n. A deep swell or rolling of the 
sea, occasioned along the shore by a distunt 
storm or gale.—Ground-tackle, n. Naut, 
the anchors, cables, warps, &c., used for 
securing a vessel at anchor. —Groundwork, 
ground'wérk, n. The work which forms 
the foundation of —— z; that to which 
the rest is additional; the basis. 
Ground, ground, pret. & pp. of grind. 


Groundsel, ground “sel, n. [O.E. ground- 


ewell, Sc. yroundie-swallow, A. Sax. grunde- 
swelge, grundaelige,zroundscel, lit.ground- 
swallowing, that 1s entirely covering.] A 
common annual weed, much used as food 
for caged birds. 


Group, gróp, n. [Fr. groupe, a group; allied 


to croupe., the buttocks of a horse; Icel, 
eroppr, à hump or bunch. Cnour (rump) 
and Cnor (craw of a bird).] aszem- 
blage, either of persons or things; a num- 
ber collected; a cluster; an artistic com- 
bination of figures; in scientific classifica- 
tionsa number of individuals having some 
resemblance or common characteristic.— 
v.t, To form into a group; to arrange in a 
up or in groups 

rouse, grous, n. [Etym. doubtful; per- 
haps erroncously formed as a singular to 
the old form fre grouse, on the suppo- 
sition that this was a plural like mice; 
comp. O.Fr. poule griesche, a moor-hen— 

e, a fowl, and priesche, speckled, gray. 

he common name of a number of rasoria 
birds, more particularly applied to the 
—— moor-fowl or red grouse of 

ritain. 


Grout, grout, n. LA. Sax. grüt, barley or 


wheat meal; Icel. grautr, porridge; akin to 
groats, grita (which sec).] Coarse meal; 
ISCH a thin mortar used for pouring 
nto the q of masonry and brickwork; 
a kind of thick ale; Ices, grounds, dregs. 
/ van, to di Sax. gró „a grove, 
rom grafan, to dig, a grove being origi- 
nally an alley cut out in a w s aki 
we (v. and n.).] A cluster of trees shad- 
ng an avenue or walk; an assemblage of 
growing trees of no great extent; n small 


grov'el, v.i. — grovelled, grovelling. 
eru. fint with the 
Icel. grufla, Lo" 

Sw. grufa. 
s the earth.] 


ace towards the earth 
grovel, grat, a eling; 
e, with the face towa 


lic prone or move with the body pros- | rage; 


note, not, miye; tübe, tub, bull; 


— — — 


trate on the earth; to act in a prostrate 
posture; to have a tendency towards or 
take pleasure in low or base things; to bo 
low, abject, or incan.—Groveller, grov'el- 
èr, n. One who grovels.—Grovelling, grov’- 
cling, p. and a Indulging by prefer- 
ence in what is low or bare, 

Grow, gro, vi—grew (pret.), grown (pp.). 
Le Sax. grówan, past greów, pp. growen= 
>. groeyen, Icel. gróa, Dan. groe, Sw. gro, 
to grow; allied to green.] To become en- 
larged in bulk or stature, by a natural 
and organic process: said of animals and 
vegetables; to increase in any way; to be- 
come larger and stronger; to be aug- 
mented; to wax; to advance ;»to extend; 
to swell (the wind grew to a hurricane); to 
be changed from one state to another; to 
result, ns from a cause or reason; to bo- 
come (to grow pale).— To grow out of, to 
issue from by growth; to result from, as 
an effect from a cause.— 70 grow up, to ad- 
vance to full stature or maturity. — To 
grow together, to become united by growth. 
—v.t. To cause to grow; to cultivate; to pro- 
duce; to raise, — Grower, grö’ör, », Uno 

“who or that which grows or increases; one 
who grows,raises,or produces; a cultivator. 
— Grown, cron, pp. of grow. Increased in 

rowth; having arrived at full size or stn- 
ture.—Grown over, covered by the growth 
of anything; overgrown.—Grown-up, full- 
grown; having attained man's or woman's 
estate —Growth, gróth, 1. The art of 
growing; increase of bulk in animals and 
plants; gradual increase in any way, as in 
number, bulk, &c.; that which has grown; 
something produced by growing 

Growl, groul, v.i. [Comp. D. grollen, to 
crow) of grumble; G. grollen, to roar; per- 

aps imitative of sound.) To murmur or 
snarl, as a dog; to utter an angry, grum- 
bling sound. —v.t. To express by growling; 
to utter in an angry or grumbling tone.— 
n. Tho angry snarl of a dog; the inartic- 
ulate grumble of a discontented or angry 
person.—Growler, grou'lér, n. One who. 

Groyne, groin, n. TG nor. A structuro 
projecting into the sea or a river to check 

its encroachments, : 

Grub, grub, v.i.—grubbed, grubbing. [O.E. 
grubbe, grobbe; akin to grope; comp. G. 
gruben, to dig.) To dig in or under the 
ground; to be occupied in digging. — v.t. 
To dig; to dig up by the roots; to root up 
by digging: generally followed by up or 
oul.—n. [From grubbing in the ground, 
dirt,&c.] The larva of an insect, especial- 
ly of beetles; a caterpillar; a maggot.— 
Grubber, grub’er, n. One who grubs; an 
instrument for grubbing out roots, weeds, 
&c.—Grub-axe, Grubbing-hoe, n. An in- 
strument for digging up trecs, shruba, &c., 
by the roots; a mattock. . 

Grudge, gruj, v.t.—grudged, grudging. [For- 
merly grucche, grutche, groche, &c., from 
O. Fr. groucher, grouchier, groucer, to 
grumble; of doubtful orizin.] To permit 
or grant with reluctance; to begrudge.— 
v.i. To be envious; to cherish ill-will.—n. 

Unwillingness to benefit; reluctance felt 
in giving; ill-will from envy or sense of 
injury. — Grudger, gruj'ér, n. One that 
grudges, — Grudgingly, gruj'ing-li, adv. 

E A — 1o are , D 
ruel, grwel, 7. ‚Fr. gruel, for grutel, 
from b. or LG. prut= E. grout (which 
Seel! A kind of broth made by boiling 
ingredients in water: usually made of the 
meal of oats. 

Gruff, pruf, a. [Same word as D. prof, Dan. 
grov, G. grob, coaree, blunt, rude.] Of a 
rough or stern manner, voice, or counte- 
nance; sour; surly.—G » Erufish, a. 
Somewhat gruff; rather rough and surly, 
—Grufily, grufli,adv. Ina gruff manner. 
—Gruffness, gruf-nes, n. 

Grum, grum, a. [Comp, A. Sax. grom, 
gram, severe; Dan. grum, fell; W. grum, 
surly; grwmian, to grumble. ] Morose ; 
severe of countenance; Four; surly; glum. 
- y, grumli, adv. Ina grum man- 
ner.—Grumness, grum’nes, n. 

Grumble, grum'bl, v.i.— grumbled, grum- 
bling. [Perhaps same as D. grommelen, 
grommen, Fr. grommeler, to grumble; 
nkin to A. Sax. grimman, to murmur, to 

E. grim, grum. This, like othor 


oil, pound; ü, Sc. abunc—the Fr. u 


d 
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words such as grunt, growl, may have been 
partly affected by sound-imitation.] To 
murmur with discontent; to utter a low 
voice by way of complaint; to give vent to 
discontented expressions; to growl; to 
snarl; to rumble; to roar; to make a harsh 
and heavy sound.—v.f. To express or utter 
by grumbling.— Grumbler, grum’bler, n. 

One who grumbles; a discontented man. 
—Grumblingly, grum'bling-li, adv. With 
grumbling or complaint. 

Grume, gróm, n. (O.Fr. grume, Fr. gru- 
meau, a clot; from L. grumus, a little 
heap.] A fluid of a thick, viscid consis- 
tence: a clot, as of blood. — Grumose, 
&ró'mos, a. Bot. grumous. — Grumous, 
grö’mus, €. Mesembling or containing 
grume; thick; clotted; bof. formed of 
course grains, as some clustered tuber- 
cular roots, — Grumousness, Grumosity, 
ru’'mus-nes, gró-mos'1-t, N. 
rumpy, Grumpish, grum pi, grum’pish, a. 
[Connected with grum, —— } Surly; 
angry; gruff, [Colloq.]--Grum ily, grum’- 
pi-li, adv. In a grumpy, surly, or gruff 
manner. : Ne 
Grunt, grunt, v.i. [Probably from an imi- 
tative root seen in A. Sax. grunan, E. 
groan, Dan. grynte, G. grunzen, to grunt; 
comp. also L. grunnio, Fr. grogner, to 
grunt; Gr, gru, the ery of a pig | To snort 
or mako a noise like a hog; to utter a 
short groan or a deep guttural sound.—n. 
A deep guttural sound, as of a hog.— 
Grunter, grun'tér, x. One that guns a 
fish that makes a grunting sound, 
Grype,! grip, n. A griflin. [Shak.] 
Guacharo, pra col n. [Sp] A South 
American bird of the goatsucker family, 
valued for its fat. sins 
Guaiacum, gwä'ya-kum,n. [Native name.] 
A South American tree and the resin ob- 
tained from it, the latter, ns well as the 
bark and wood, being of medicinal value. 
Guan, gwiin, n. A South American galli- 
naccous bird, allied to the curassows. 
Guanaco, gwa-ni'ko, n. [Sp Peruv, hua- 
nacu.] A quadruped closely nllied to the 
llama and alpaca. 

Guano, gwivnó, n. [Sp. guano, huano, from 
Peruv, Auanu, dung.] A substance found 
on many small islands, especially 1n the 
Pacifie Ocean and on the west coast of 
South America, chiefly composed of the 
excrement of sea-fowl in a decomposed 
state, much used as a manure. — v.t. To 
manure with guano, — Guaniferous, gwii- 
nifér-us, a. Yielding guano. 

Guarantee, gar-an-ta’, v.t, — guaranteed, 
guaranteeing, (O.Fr. guarantie, a form of 
warranty. WARRANT, &c.] To warrant; to 
pledge one's self for; to become bound that 
an article shall be as good or useful as it 
is represented; to secure the performance 
of; to undertake to secure to another 
(claims,rights,possessions); to undertake to 
uphold or maintain.—n. An undertaking 
that the engagementor promise of another 
shall be performed; a pledging of one's 
self as surety; one who binds himself to 
seo the stipulations of another performed; 
a guarantor.—Guarantor, gar-an-tor',. A 
warrantor; one who gives a guarantee. 

Guard, gürd, v.t. [The form in which the 
Germanic equivalent of E. ward passed 
into English through the Norman; O.Fr. 
guarder, Fr. garder, to guard, Warn, As 
to change of w to pu see GUIDE, GUILE.] 
To secure against injury, loss, or attack; 
to defend; to keep in safety; toaccompany 
for protection; to provide or secure against 
objections or attacks.— To guard one's self 
against, to be on one's guard against; to 
take pains toavoid doing or saying.—v.i. To 
watch by War of caution or defence; to be 
cautious; to be in a state of caution or de- 
fence (to guard. against mistake).—n. A 
state of caution or vigilance, or the act of 
observing what passes in order to prevent 
surprise or attack; defence; attention; 
watch; heed; fencing or boxing, a posture 
of defence; the arms or weapon in such a 
posture; one who guards or keeps watch; 
one whose business is to defend or prevent 
attack or surprise; a person who has charge 
of n mail-conch or x railway train; pl. a 

of select troops whose special duty is 
that of guarding the sovereign's person; 


that which guards or protects; caution of 
expression; any appliance or attachment 
designed to protect or secure against in- 
jury; part of a sword-hilt which protects 
the hand; a chain or cord attached to a 
person's watch; an ornamental border or 
the like on one's dress.—On guard, acting 
asa guard or sentinel.— To be on our (your, 
my, &c.) guard, to be in a watchful state; 
Guardable, giirda-bl, a. "That may be 
guarded or protected, —Guarded, girded, 
p.and a, Protected; defended; cautious: 
circumspect (guarded in language); framed 
or uttered with caution.—Guar edly, gúr- 
ded li, adv. Ina guarded or cautious man- 
ner.—Guardedness, rür’ded-nes, n.—Guar- 
dian, giir’di-an, n. irr. gardien.) One who 
guards; one to whom anything 15 commit- 
ted for preservation from injury ; one who 
has the charge or custody of any person or 
thing. — a. Protecting; performing the 
office of a protector.—Guardianship, giir’- 
di-an-s!. pa The office of a guardian; 
rotection; care; watch. — Guard-house, 
uard.room, ». A house or room for the 
accommodation of a guard of soldiers, and 
where military defaulters are confined.— 
Guard-ship, n. A vessel of war for the 
protection of a harbour, river, &c.—Guards- 
man, gürdz’man, n, A watchman; an 
officer or private in a regiment of guards. 
Guava, gwü'va, n., [The native name in 
Guiana.] A small tropical tree of the 
myrtle family, the fruit of which is made 
into a delicious jelly. * à 
Gubernatorial, gü’ bér-na-to"ri-al, a. [L. 
gubernator, a governor, Govenx.] Per- 
taining to government or to a governor, 
Gudgeon, guj'on, n. [Fr. goujon, from L. 
gobio pores Gr. kóbios, a gudgeon.] A 
small fresh-water fish which 1s very easily 
caught; hence, a. person easily cheated or 
insnared.—v.t. To cheat; to impose on. _ 
Gudgeon, guj'on, n. [Fr. gowon; origin 
doubtful[ A metallic piece let into the 
end of a wooden shaft and forming a sort 
of axleto it; the bearing portion of à shaft. 
Guebre, Gueber, RG or g0'ber, n. [A 
Per. form of Turk. giaour, Ar. kafir, an in- 
fidel.] The name given by the Mohamme- 
dans to one belonging to the Persian fire- 
worshippers, called in India Paraces. 
Guelder.rose, n. GELDER-ROSE. 
Guerdon, gér'don, n. [O.Fr. guerdon, It. 
guiderdone, from L.L. widerdonum, Cor- 
rope from O.G. widarlón (A. Sax. wither- 
ledn), a recompense, through the influence 
of the L. donum, a gift — from widar (G. 
wider),agninst, and lon, reward (= E.loan).] 
A reward; requital; recompense: used both 
ina good and bad sense (poet. or rhet.).— 
v t. To give a guerdon to; to reward. 
Guernsey, gérn'se, n. A sort of close-fitting 
woollen knitted shirt. 
Guerrilla, Guerilla, ge-rilla; Sp. pron. ger- 
* rolyú, n. [Sp. guerrilla, dim. of guerra 
Fr, guerre, war, from O.H.G. werra, war. 
A carrying on of war by the constant at- 
tacks of independent bands; an irregular 
petty war; one engaged in this irregular 
warfare.—Guerrillero, Guerillist, ger-rül- 
yero erum n. One who engages in 
guerrilla warfare. 
Guess, ges, v.t. [O.E. gesse = L.G. and D. 
gissen, Dan. giase, Icel. giska, gizka, to 
guess, lit. to try to get. Get.) To form an 
opinion concerning, without good means 
of knowledge or sufficient evidence; to 
judge of at random; to conjecture rightly; 
*to solve by a correct conjecture; to think; 
tosuppose; toimagine: often followed bya 
clause. [This verb is much used colloquial ly 
in the United States in the sense of to be- 
lieve,to be sure. ]—v.i.'T'o form a conjecture; 
to judge at random, or without any strong 
evidence: with at. — n. A conjecture. — 
Guesser, ges'ér, n. One who guesses.— 
—— gesing-li, adv. By way of con- 
jecture.—Guesswork, ges’ werk, n. Mere 
conjecture; the act of working by hazard. 
Guest, gest, n. [A. Sax. que » gest == Icel, 
gestr, Dan. , D. and G. gast, Goth. 
aste, a guest, a stranger; cog. Armor. 
. hostis, Rus. gosty, a guest; L. hostis, an 
enemy (whence E. host, hostile).] A visitor 
or friend entertained in the house or at 
the table of another; n lodger at a hotel or 


lodging-house.—Guestwise, gest^wiz, adv. 














In the manner or capacity of a guest. 


(Shak.) 
Guffaw, guf-fa', n. [Imitative.] A loud or 
sudden burst of laughter, — v.i. To burst 


into a loud or sudden laugh. 

Guggle, x dE ví [Imitative, suggested 
by gury | To make a sound like that of 
a liquid passing through a narrow aper- 
ture; to gurgle.—n. A sound of this kind; 


Guide wid, v.t. guided — 

e, gid, v.f.—guide „guidi .[Fr. 

It. deg ct Sp. guiar—of eS EIS origin, 
and akin to G. weisen, to show, to lead, - 
Goth. wifan, to watch over; A. Sax. witan, 
to know, to wit, with change of w to gu as 
in guile,guard. Wir.] To lead or direct in 
a way; to conduct in a course or path; to 
direct; to regulate; to influence in conduct 
or actions; to give direction to; to instruct 
and direct ; to superinten , guides 
It. guida, Sp. guía.] A person who guides; s 
leader or conductor; one who conducta 
travellera or tourists in particular locali- 
ties; one who or that which directs an- 
other in his conduct or course of life; a 
director; a regulator; a guide-book; fech- 
nology applied to various contrivances in- 
tended to direct or keep to a fixed course 

or motion.—Guidable, — a. Capable 

of being guided. — Guidance, gi’dans, n. 

The act of guiding; direction; government. 

uide-book, n. A book for giving travel- 
lers or tourists information about the 
places they visit.—Guideless,gid'les,a. Des- 
titute of a guide; wanting a d Leg 
Guidelessness gid'les-nes n.—Guide- 
n. Apostat the parting of roads for 
ing travellers; a finger-post. 

don, gi'don, n. [F'r., lit. a guiding flag. 
The flag of a troop of cavalry; a flag 
to direct the movements of infantry; a flag - 
used to signal with at sea, &c. . 

Guild, gild, n. [A. Sax. gild, a payment, 
hence a society where payment was made 
for its protection and — dan 
to pay; D. gild, a guild. GUILT Cup. 
An association or incorporation of m 
longing to the same class or engag in 
similar pursuits, formed for mutual aid 
and protection.—Guild-hall, m. The hall 
where a guild or corporation usually as- 
sembles; 2 town or corporation hall.— 
Guildry, gild'ri, n. In Scotland, a guild; 
the members of a guild. 


formerly=moncy (Shak.). * 
Guile form of E. wile 
(which see); O.Fr. guile, guile, from a Ger- 
ar change 


The state or qua ty of — 


gu 
Guillemot, gil’l¢-mot, n. [Fr. guillemot, 
y o weep, and 


for beheading 
ed 


between grooved posts, much used for cu 
i straw, &c.—v.t.—guillotined, 
pulis ining. To behead by the — 


capitation by the guillotine. (Carl.) 
cull eile, LA, Bax. ost a crime, from 
i . o u ^ H 
gidar fr. payment retribution iati 
‚to e H 8 H 
I ] of a moral agent which resul 
d Seite) or intentional commission 


crime or 
ti-li, adv. 


men = 
Salts, giltles, a. Frec from guilt, 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; m,Fr.ton; ng, sing; Tu, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 


knowing it to bea ] 









































ant? OF offenco: innocent : not having Gullet, Kul'et, n. [Fr. poulet, from L. gula. Prarance.— Gunshot n’shot,n, The firin 
ex; ence; j orant (with "of; Poet.) the throat." The Passage in the me» of ol a gun; the distance to which Bhot can 
asly, gita €s-li, ady, j i 


ili, an animal y which food and liquor aro! be thrown-eg 48 to be efléctive q. Mado 
1 


manner ssne © stomach ; the «esophagus; by the shot of y gun (gunshot wounds), 
State or duality of be E guiltless — something resembling OO, — Gunsmith, EUn “smith, n. - Yne whose 
—Guil » Kilti, a. Havi incurred ilt; Gully, Eul’j, n. [ Fr. Goulet, a gullet, n Occupation is to make Pair small fire. 
Dot j ent; mina]; morally delin. channel for Water, Guz ] A channe] Arms, — Gunsmit ery, Fün’smith.er.; n. 

uent: with €f before the crime; Pertain. or hollow wa In the carth y à current The business ofa msmith.—Gun-tae e, 


to guilt; indicating or expressing Of water; n Mvine; a ditch; A gutter. —p p n. The blocks and pullo! affixed to tlie 
ok). 








lt (a guit | k) To Wear inton ully or channe] sides of n 6Un-carringe and the side of a 
Eme, n. [ Cause coined of Gulp, gulp, v.t. [A form of Dei to swallow; ship by means of which a Eun is run up to 

gold nek from Guinea, in Af Fame ns D Colpen, to swn] ow greedily: or drawn back from the porth lo —Gun. 
Bold coin Ormerly n Great Brit Dan. ulpe, to diszorge,] To swallow Wadding n, Circular pieces of card-board, 
ain o the value 2 hillings sterlin eagerly or in large dr uughts.—, The act cloth, felt, ke, used te keep down the 

- o ng à large wall Charge in D 5un-—Gunwalo, G el, gun” 


, 
money of the samo amount.— 
Guinea corpo A kind of millet culti- 
in Guinea and elsewhere. — Guines 
fowl, n. A fow] of the Ntsorial order, 
closely allied to tho Peacocks and phea. 
sants, Common ín Guinea. — Gun a-grass, 
". A valuable fodder Brass Cultivated in 
a: West Indies, &c, — Guinea. pepper. n. 
nd of ca : 


wil, Kun'el, x. [Gun, and wale, tho upper 


Gum, "um, n. |; «Sax, oma, Icel, Goen, G, : i 
if edge ofa ship's sido, ] Naut. the Upper eg ge 


E 

aum, alate, gum ] > fles 
on the darn which envelops the heck of the 
teeth, = Gum -boil, n A boil or small 
abscess on the zum. —Gum-rash A. A mild 
Species of papular eruption to which many 
Children are subject soon after birth. z 
um, zum, p. [Fr. pomme, from l, gummi, 
Gr kommi, Eum.) | Juice which exudes 
T re , 


D 28. A 
coarse cloth Manufactured of jute in Ben. 
making ke 


Ele, Eér"el, v.i —gurgled, gurgliug, [Pro. 
r ive co 


t Us 
mal about 7 inches in le » be onging incisions nre made Ickens o comp. G. YJurgeln, It, Dorgor liare, to - 
to South Ame often kept as a surface, or js obtained fro Feeds or gle Gancrk] o Tun or flow in an irre. 
domestic )ct.—Guin » 71. Toots.—p ? “pummed, Pumming, To smear £ular, noisy Current, as Water from n bot. 

mon [ t Countries, Which often With gum; t unite or stiffer by gum ora » to low with t purling Sound. —n, mn 

insinuntes itself er the hum kin go DECH Fazit, Ui. Toexuc “orform Sound made by a liquid flowing from the 
using inte n. ; - gum. €. ANIME —G abic arrow mouth of à Vessel, or Eenerally 
Guipure, fear, n. q Er. ] An imitation of] n. Th juice of ya ious species Of acacia through any narrow opening. 

Antique Ace; a kir, of gimp, i lardened jn the air. — -Clastic, p Urgoyle, Etrgoil, a “Lrch, GAncorLe, 
Guise, giz, n. [Fr. Quise, the fquivalent of Outchoue; India-rubber — Gum-elemj Mard, G » ger’) » Ser’ net, y 
E. wize, inode, fashion’ 0.H.G. wia, G. ENI.—Gum. Uníper, n The resin of a [O.Fr Pougnaut, probably from pre ner 
Meise, with common hange fro u coniferous tree found in Barbary, —G ^ grunnire, to runt or &runib]e, rom the 
in word borrowed Into Trench from the | ] cn Gummifer as, rum-if'ér.us Found these fis i65 make when tz} from 
G ; Comp, Quile, wile} Xena a SIDE eum — Gu iness, eum i- 10 wafer] Th nime of certain marine 

Ce; dree ; garb; manner; Inien; cast nes, n. te state or quality of being Shes, haet D angular hea Wholly 
or behaviour. Custom; mode; Practice, — gummy; Viscousness u E covered with Jony plates, 

Guis r, l'zér, n. JL One wh “sumes a un A lecaso j rees bearing Stone 5h, gush, pt lice] gjósa, to gush, pusa, 
Quise Other than his ] asker.: ‚ch cterized b ' 4 mor id exudation ush, to uh; a Scandinavian Word, 
= 5 > of gum, d genera] y kill ca allied to A. Sax, Yedlan, Goth, Diutan, G. 
Ultar &i-tir’, n. [Fr. guitare, It. Chitarra, G » &um"us, Of the nüture or essen, to Pour; p gut, gust (of wind) 
from T cithara, Gr. kithara, a kind of quality of 1 mn; gummy. »&um'j To rush forth luid fro - 
lyre.] A musica] Stringed i rument d "'onsistin TO Sum; of th Mature of finement: to How sudden] copious} ; 
having Elx Strings, Which are Played p gum; giving out gum; covered with kum O be pXtravaennt]y and effusive Y senti. 
han hing th the gers Of the right | or Viscous matter: viscous. Gum. esin, n, Mental A To emit suddenly, copiously, 
jand, Men pv Rotes are stopped b thej A mixed juice of Plants, noes UK of resi or With Wees F 1. A sudden Tn Yio- 
ge. 10 left. L ` stances,.— ent issue of 2 uid; an "mission o iquor 
Gular pa [From L gula, the throat i } 
i 


t $ 
In a large quantity and with force; an 


-- er — 
2 1 Which gushes; a erson who is demon. 
Tavino caused by ¢ € action of Water; tho ime 


Sting, n be E go 2 Jome 5trative]y Fentimenta] — Gushi ı gush’, 
> dy bed of 2 torrent; n pul H . Sax, DÓma, Ice Yaunir, care > ing, por. Rushing forth with vio once, 
G den, gulden, n. The, ustro-ITungn- Standing; Capacity > Shre vdness [C lloq 2 fluid: flowing copiously ; exuberant]y 
P Morin, nominally equal to Se British gun,n, E.gonne Tone, gunne e: and ¢ y sentimen io ta 
oncy, bably ta m the ter part of O pantly eentimental — » £ush’. 
Gules, ‚N. [Fr Queulea, from Per. oul, man mne, a machine fo throw Ing stones Ing-li, ado, ^ gushing manncr, 
2 rose, Her. the ter “gployed to indi- Sieg nel] A nan applied Guszet, Bus’ct, n. [Fr. Vousset, a gusset, 
COR, Sila Q or Pertaining r from gousse, 2 husk orshell.] A triangular 
it. 


ca Oo ever 50 
to leg, Projectiles by the explosion of Bunpowde Piece of cloth Inserted in ^ garment Tor 
Salf, s lf, n. (Er. D0lfe, Ti. golfo, or Gr. i 50 of et. > 


T otherexp] sive,— y eat gun, wen he Purno; renethenin Margins 
m Gr. np Í or ha ron distin shed in üny depa some Part; Something Tesembli Such a 

Arge indentation on the -line o colloq.) — To blow Great gunz, to e d: cce of cloth in Shape or f unction. 
unt d the sea embraced jn it; a Dest.—Gun-barre ‚N. The barre] or Ust, gust, n, IL. Justus, tasto. gusto, to 
bizh + an abyss, chasm, ord ening Run.—Gun-boat, n. j torsmall Y taste (as in disgust); from root £cen in 
n the h; hat Rulfs or Fwallowg; a fitted to ca one or more Iis of he: Choose, ] Tho Eense or Pleasure of tasting 
Wide inte 1, n statio 1, ed ation, and calibre, and from Itshieht draught capable gratification of the appetite: relish; susto: 
the like "f. To swallo up; t l of running close Inshore or UP rivers paste. Gustable, gus'ta-bl, o Capable of 
nif. ‚N. rrent of warm, Water | Gun.ca 80,2. The Carriage on y hich eina tasted; having a Pleasing relish},— 
Which flows f, m the Guif of Mexico A cannon is Mounted or moved, and on Gustation ; EuUs-ti’shon, n. “IL, Oustatio,] 
rough the channe] between Cuba and Which it is fi 'd.—Gun.cot A highly "he act of In ng. —Gustatone Eus'ta-to. 
America, SYceng North-east Wards to. Xplosive 5u Produced Fon v. pining to Rust or taste.— Gusto, 


Wards prope. — Gu]f^weed. n. A Fea-Weer 


to, n. [1t.] ice 2ppreciation or en. 
Tound abundantly in the Atlantic Ocean, ish: 


Where jt Covers Cast areas; drifi-weed. ing it to dr "—Gun-fire, n. Milit. the hour ust. n. Deel. oustr, a blast of wind; 
Gull, Ful, n.- [tn Old and Prov. E a young | at Which thie moming or evening gun ig E. gush] A Violent blast of wind; 
Un fled red bird, lit. a yellow bird, from the fired, — un-flint, n, A piece ot shaped H, rushing or driving of the wind 
Yellowneay of the and Plumage of flint, fixed in the lock fa mus Pisto] of short dura On; à sudden Violent burst 
Young birds, from o oul, yellow fee], to fire the charge before the introduction of Passion. » @. Subject to 
Quir, Dan. zur. puuh Yellow, Yyy - ncuseion Cape, — Gum etal, n. An allow r Sudden blasts of Wind; tempes. 
mp, Fr, Zeiten. yellow-besk. Novice, ] &enerally of nine pa ts of Copper and one given to sudden bursts of assjon, 
A young unfledzcq bird (Shak. E once: Part of fin, y d for the n Anufacture of +”. LA. Sux, Kä: gutt, gut, Guttas, 
Cheated: a Himpleton: 4 trick (Shak. cannon, & unner, ‚N. One who ils; comp, prov. E, gut, n Water chan. 
vt. To Make a foo} of: to mislead b Works or cannon, either o “and or e drain; Ó gote, a drain; from stem 
ception: to trick. bility, &ul-i-hi] 80a: a Trant officer i Chavy co hected "Serien, Goth. giutan, Lo pouront. 
Li, m. The quality of being gullible. with the cha of the ordna G 20 intestinal cana] of an animal 
-b Easi » &un'ér. firing or © Stomach to t 1 


€ nnus; a 
Pl. the stomach and digestive 4pparn. 
rally, the Viscera Or entraj Sia 

an an 


rvarious Tiers, ag for thestrings 
d, guid To take", Passige 
Uutted, gu "2. To ta e ou 
of: to eviscornte: to lundey of contents: 
to destroy or take oy the interior of, : 


— NE guns: the science - 
aed Port, Jh AD opening in the side of n 
im El, m. [From the Celtic; W, IT a» hrough Which cannon, are discharged. 


Tinor, dean, Com. llan, lI. 
ame for the | marino — birds 
u 
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Gut 1 1 / Or practises rmnastic exercises, — Gym. 
"drop? A . series of nastic, G nasticah jim ege Jim-nas. 
Dendent ornaments attached to the under ti-kal a. (L gymnasticus: Gr.gymnastikos.] 
Side of the Corde — under the trislypha 'ertaining to athletic Oxercises, — ym. 
I ric order... nf 










Ypsum, jip’ um,n. [L, um 
9363, chalk A mineri einer, 
in a Compact and Crystal] 
alabaster, or in the form Of a sof 













nastically, Jim-nas' ti-kal-lj, adv. Ina stone which by heat becomes a fin 
14,7%. An old Medical name for Amau- By Mnastic manner. — G ties, im- Powder, exte ively used under th 
rosis —Guttate, EL AL, a. Bot, spotted, n3 nas'tiks, n. The art of Performing ath etic | of Plaster of Paris, YPscous, jj 
if discoloured b drops.—Guttiferous gut- CXercises; athletie CXercises: feats of Skill | a, Uf the nature of Sypsum; rose, 
f'ér-us, q. Yie ding gum Or resinous sub- or address, — Gym e,t Jim’nik, q, Per. "psum G Jip-sif er 
Stances, 110107 to EYmnastíecs; Eu E Eypsum Plast, 
Gutta Percha, gut’ta percha, n, [ Malay "Innoca 3, Jim-nö-kär’pus, a. [Gr Plast, a (Gypsum, a r. 
uita, gum, and Percha, the tree, ] The Pymnos, naked and karpos, fruit.) Bot. mould cast ta Plaster of 
hardened milky juice of à large tree Which living n naked fruit, — yinnodont, Jim” 
lay í ` d 
Some of the islands of tho Eastern A rchi 


pelazo, resembling caoutchouc in —— of 
uble 


vi 
its Toperties, but stronger, moro 50 e ia € of sligt 
and less elastic, AS s. 1umorous reproach to ung wor 
utter, gut’cr, n. [ Fr, gouttière, from 10 language of th 'Dsie . Pe 
goutte, L gutta’ n drop.] A channel at the ng to ti 

Side of a road, street, or tho like, also at 


d . ri 

i 10 EVpsies — olo jip-s 

Ji, n. That branch of now] ib 

treats of the Eypsies,—G n. 

kind at worn by sof ey Pay 

Jip’si 12,2 The “arts of Eypsies; e 
on. 


the caves of, or On, it roof of a building for 


e ` Q A : 
tering, Eut'ér-inz, n. Ac itnnel or Who lived Solitarily, and Wore little or Do 
Collection of channels to carry off rain. clothing. G 
water, ; 


no 1 rn. | Gyrate, jira ‚v.i. [L. Cyro, um; fr 
[Gr, sperma, seed. ] A plant with a hiked gyrus, Gr. Iyros, a circle. ot 
Guttlo, gut, v.i. [A form of ze TI To secd; à £ymno sen.—Gym Ospe ‚Jim- | circul irly; to revolve 2 cont 
Swallow Ercedily; to Bormandize, — Gut. nö-spérmus, q Bot, pertaining to the gyi, Point; to ove Spirall y, — W inding 
er, gut'lér, n. A Bormandizer. liosperms, — MING por, n Eoin;z round, as in 4 circle.—G e JUr 
uttural, ut'ér-a], a. "rom L. guttur, the Lot. a n Led spore O5poronus 


tlie throat; uttered from the throat, — 3 Gymnotus’ Jim-nö'tus, 4. [Gr. nöfos, the 


or combination o letters pro- back, from having Do dorsal lin.] The 
nounced in the throat: day Sutlu ral Sound, electric col. 
12. v.f. 


a; ac . 
: yrational, Ji-rá'shon-a], qr. Pertaining} 

— Utturalize, Eu oral y. 0 Epeak Gynccocracy, Gynecocracy, Jin-&-kok ^pa. in n circle rato, jv racio T Moy 
orenunciate Butturally — Gute Uy. sutz si n. [Gr yne, Gynaikos, A woman, and na circle eT spiruly.—Gyre Jinn A cit 


Gr, 
( na Buttural manner, = kratoa, Duwer,] overnment by a woman; 
Gutturalness, Gutturality, ¢ Eut'ér-al-nes, female rulo "nioolat 


— J 
gut-èr-al'i-ti, 2. The quality of being Eut- | n. [ Gr. latreia, Worship.] Tl 
tural . 


Lj M = 
cular motion, or a Circle described by ; 
a 
, 
` adoration or Worship cf Woman.-—Gynm. 
Uy, sin | (Sp. uta, a guide, a small rope | c -kol’ 


moving body; a turn, — e Se, ji^ros 









TeNssef’ 

EY, jin-2.ko] oJ, n. The sciene 7#08, & Circle ane — the brain] 
used on board s UD. GUIDE] A rope used emale ulments and bodily Pecullaritios ielonzing toa sub-class of the Mammalia 
to steady anything; a ro e to Steady an ob. nander, jj.n dér, n. Tyne, a fe. having the cerebrum Covering the Ereater 
Ject which is being hoisted; à Tope or rod male, and and andros, a m. €] A plant Dart of the cercbellum ane the hemj. 
to steady a Sus cnsion - bridge. — v.t. To clonging to the Gynandria Gi-nan^ ri-n) 


Steady or direct Y means of a guy, 
Guy, Si, n. A fright; n Person of quee 
looks or dress: from the efliry of Guy 
Pawkes burned on the Sth N er, 
G le, &uz'l, v.i, and v... —guzzleq, guzzling. 
IO. Fr. goziller, to gulp down; connected 
with Fr, gosier, the t iroat,] To swallow 
"Or LI 


Spheres of tlie brain with numerous convo- 
lutions, 


Gyrfalcon, Jér'fn-kh, n, [L.L g rofulco, 
rom gyrus, n circle, so called 

Nicht.) , PPecies of falcon” one of the 
boldest and most beautiful of the tribe. 
Gyroi al, ji-roi'da], a. [Gr. puros 

and etdag, resemblance, Sp ralinarran e- 
ment or action.—Gyrozcone, Ji’rö-sköp, n. 
[Gr. , skopeds, to View.) An apparatus, 


sting of a 2 
very Accurately fitted Pivots in a rin 


or 
rin s rotating in different ways, for illus 
tr: ht I F tation, a quits. 


1c character of Which is to have the sta. 
mens and pisti] consolidated into n single 
pody.— Gynand an, Gynandrous, Ji-nan*. 


: a. o gto. 
Gynarchiy, Jinfür-ki, n. [Gr Dyne, woman, 

and arché, rule.) Government bya female 
or females. . 


Fmobase, jin; yo. "4. [Gr Gynt, n fe 


r ý 
Gyle sil, a MA brewing; à brewer's vat. 
ana, jim-kü'n » [0 nglo-Indian 


—Gynobaz C, jin-5-bä'sik a 
t A 

origin.] 4 Meeting for athletic or other 
Sports, 


. ot 
ing to or having a Eynobase - Gyrio ore, 
Jin'a-for, 4. [Gr. bhoros, bearing 


r. j - 
' stalk on which the Ovary stands in certain | stat, J'r-stat, n, A modification og the 
Gymnas um, Jim-na'zi-um, n. pl. R- | flowers; “ool. the generative budofa hydro. TOsCcODe, . 
Bla, jim i’zi-n, iT. Symnasion, from zoon Containing ova. ü e ; | Gyve, fiv, n. [W. gevyn ; Ir. geibion, from 
finos, naked, I A place w lere athletic Gyp, JID, n. [Said to be Portive appli- | geiz him, to Ect, to hold: t 
exercises are berformed; a school or semi. 


ns 
cation of Gr. Yp, t. vultur ^ from their 
ne ged ra las thd A term for a Eervant 


m Ot as L. 
i capio, to take] A shackle usually for the 
at Cambri ge niversity, 48 Scout is used 


nary for the higher branches of education; legs; a fetter: commonly in the plura].— 


8. L—gyved ving, To tter; to shackle; 
» Jim’nast, ". One who teaches at Oxford to cnet Lee ` : 
ry 
Q d CG E 
Son- Aë ^ 
H./ Warez og 
= v 4 w c } 


H, tho eighth letter of the English alpha. 
bet, a Consonant often called t l 
H 


Haber eon, ha-bérjon, n [Fr. haubergeon, 
rom , 

25 being a mere aspiration or breathin T 
m 


aubere, n hauberk. H AUBERK.] 


4 
snort coat of mai lorarmour consisting of 
p Jacket without slceves, 

à ent, h 1 


à Way of acting: n pecu- 
lar Practice or Custom; a chariete sis 
item of behaviour: dress: : 














a, hä. An ex lamation, denoting sur. 





c 
prise, wonder, Joy, or other Sudden emo- 
‘ion, 






: b; the outer 
dress worn by ladies While on horze 
Habilim t. hat ent “Syn. under Custom, — vr. To dress: to 
ment from 4. clothe; to a ‚„— Habit-maker. n. Ono 
Habeas Corpus, hätte As kor'pus, ‚[L., you t DIT.) , arment; clothing: Who makes habits; a tailor who makes 
Fir have the body.] Law, a writ Which Ally in the Plural —Habilim d, ha- | Ja; les" ri. ing-habits,—Ha t- A 
is the eat Safeguard of the Personal d 












ented, h: 
il i-ment-ed, a, Havin habiliments- 
lot ble, habia bil a. : 


liberties of British Subjects, directed to — Habila 
ai Table of being dlothed.—Habilato ^ hab’. 
v d. 


thin muslin or lace unde ent 
rin custody 


Parm worn 
by fı "males over the breas .— Habitual, 
: i 'ü-al, a (fuel, rmed 







ains anothe f ha-bit » (t, f - habi ] Fo 
mmanding } 9 produce the body l-a-to-ri rrtaining or relating to acquired by hab t. frequent use, or ; 
9f this perso with statement of the habiliments or clothing, constantly Tactised: cust Mary; regular’ 
lay ; of his n Prehension and Abit, habit,» [Fr. habit, from La. habi. —Hab il » ha-bit’t-al-li adv, Tn 
de ention that th may deal with tus, stato, dress, manner, condition, £ 














a 
ion, e, bitual mann r.—Habit -bit/. 
aberd from habeo, habitum, to have, to ho] ol dë k a al uainess, ha-b 
[aba Asher, hab’er-dash-er, n. [Lit. a rigin i : 

eller of ha 






H te, h e 
bi d habituatin . , habit 
y "as, from O,Fr hapertas, a Date ] Toa stoms make familiar 
: ad of clot 2 Word of doubt fu ‚origin.] requent use rac to familiarize, 
criptions, drune : 8 Of various da. ^ ural N hae’, 
» 9 ution or - 
Ons, Ze 1 o 3 mpdency or Capacity resulting. —Habituge? 
"quent rope tion of the m L. 
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tudo.) Customary manner or mode of liv- 
ing, feeling, or acting; long custom; habit. 
—Habitué, n-be-tü-AÀ, n. [Fr., pp. of habi- 
fuer, to accustom. habitual frequenter 
of any place, Mns ally one of amusement, 
recreation, and the like. 

Habitable, hab'i-ta-bl, a. [Fr., from L. 
habitabilis, from habito, to dwell, a freq. 
of habeo, to have.) Capable of being in- 
habited or dwelt in; capable of sustaining 
human beings.—Habitability, Habitable- 

ness, hab'i-ta-bil"i-ti, hab’i-ta-bl-.nes, n. 
State of bein habitable; ca acity of being 
inhabited, —Habitably, hab'i-ta-bli, adv. 
So as to be habitable. — Habitant, habi- 
tant, n. [L. habitans, halitantis, ppr. of 
habito.) An inhabitant; a dweller; a resi- 
dent.—Habitat, halvi-tat, n. (L. habitat, 
*it dwells’] Thenatural abode or locality 
of a plant or animal.—Habitation, hab-i- 
EE n. UA —— ict of me 

ng; occupancy; place of abode; a se 
dwelling; a WM or other place in which 


man or any animal dwells. 

Habitude, Habitné. Under Hantr. 

Ha ‚ hab-ro-mä’ni-a, n. (Gr. Aa- 
nsanity 


the delusions are of n gay char- 


Hachure, hash'ür, n. [Fr.. from hacher, to 
hack. Hack, v.t.] Short lines which mark 
half-tints and shadows in designing and 
EMT Pe To cover with hachures. 
Hacienda, i-thcé-en'da, n. [5p.] In Spain, 
Spanish America, &c, n farm-house; a 


farm. 

Hack, hak, et [A. Sax. haccan or haccian 
=D. hakken, Dan. hakke, Sw. hacka, G. 
hacken, to hack or chop; whence Fr. Aacher, 
and from the lattepE. hatch (in engraving), 
hatchet, hash.) To*t irregularly and into 


e EL nnd mania, madness. 
acter. 


small pieces; to notch; to mangle.—n. A 
notch; a cut.— , hak'ing, p. and a. 
Short and interrupted (n hacking cough). 


Hack, hak, n. [Short for hackncy.] A horro 
kept for hire; a horse much worked; a 
worn-out horse; a person overworked; a 
«writer employed in the drudgery and de- 
tails of k-making — a. Much used or 
worn, like a hired horse; hired.—v.£. To 
use as a hack; to let out for hire.—Hack- 
watch, n. 
hand, used in taking observations, to obri- 
ate the necessity of constantly moving the 
chronometer, 
hak, n. [A.Sax. hare, a grating. 
Harcu, n.) A grated frame of various 
(sem frame for drying fish, &c.; a rack 
or cattle. 
Hackberry, hnk'be-ri, n. [Same as Prov. E. 
, bird-cherry=Aaw-berry, hedge- 
J. A North American tree bearing 
sweet edible fruits as large as bird-cherrics, 


ca. 
ak’ér-i,n. A rude two-wheeled 
cart of India drawn by oxen. 

Hackle, hak’, n. (D. hekel, G. hechel, Dan. 
hegla, n hackle for flax or —— akin to 
hook. — senses are from simi- 
larity totufts of hackled fibres.) A hatchel, 

e, or comb for dressing flax; raw 
silk; any flimsy substance unspun; a long 
pointed feather on the neck of n fowl, or 
any similar feather.—v.t. To comb (flax or 
hemp); to hatchel or heckle. — Hackler, 
hak'ler, n. One who hackles. 

i ak’ma-tak, n. [Amer. In- 
dian.] The American black larch. 
» hak'ni, n. [O.Fr. haq 
pacing orse, Sp. hacanea, a nag; probably 

Par dock tatied mari 

a or dock-ta nag. 
A hona kept for riding or driving; a pad; 
a nag; a horse kept for hire; a hack; a per- 
ron accustomed li 


& ve. 
ok, n. [Comp. O.Fr. hadot, 
hadou, lr. ^ pa 
Dy the Sadoc A well known 





Í 
Naut, a watch with a seconds | ma-tok'si-lin. 


cod, and having a dark spot on each side 
ust behind the head. 
ade, hid, n. LA. Sax. heald, inclined, 
bent; G. halde, declivity.] Mining, a slopo 
or inclination; inclination of a vein or bed 
from a vertical direction —v.i. To slope or 
incline from the vertical. . —* 
Hades, hä’dez, n. (Gr. Hades, i.e. aides, 
invisible unseen, from a, priv., and idein, 
to sce.] The invisible abode of the dead; 
the place or state of departed souls; the 
Had) has A r.] The Mohammedan pil 
,haj,n. [Ar. e Moham . 
"rimage to rs and Medina — Hadji, 
adjee, bag, n. A Mussulman who has 
wrformed his pilgrimage to Mecca. 
adrosaurus, had-ro-sa'rus, n. (Gr. had- 
ros, thick, large, great, and sauros, a liz- 
anl] A huge extinct herbivorous reptile 
found fossil in North America, | _ 
Hzmal, hYmal, a. (Gr. haima, haimatos, 
blood. Some of the words in which this 
forms part are spelled indifferently Ae- or 
Ace; in others there is a preference. See 
also under He-.) Pertaining to the blood; 
connected with the blood-vessels or the 
circulatory system.—H amal arch, thearch 
formed by the projections anteriorly of the 
ribs and the sternum from the vertebre 
eeneg paras, hé&-ma-pof'i-sis, n. [Gr. 
haima, and apophysis, apophysis.] Com- 
par. anat. part of the typical vertebra on 
each side of the hemal arch. — Hxema- 
static, hö-ma-stat’ik, n. Hemastatic.— 
Hzmatemesis, ht-ma-tem’e-sis, m. — [Gr. 
emesis, a. vomiting ] A vomiting of blood 
from the stomach.—Homatics, hé-matiiks, 
n. That branch of physiology which treats 
of the blood. — Hematin. Hermatin. — 


Hzmatite, hö'ma-tit,n. Hematite —Hz2- | 


matocryal, hö-mn-tok’ri-al, a. (or cryos 
cold.) Zool. applied to the cold-bloode 
vertebrates, — Hxmatold, hi'ma toid, a. 
Gr. kaimato-eides, eidos, resemblance.) 
Iaving the appearance of blood.—Hzma- 
tosis, he-ma-to'sis, n. [Gr., a changing 
into blood. ] The nrterialization of blood; 
the formation of the blood. — Hæmato- 
thermal, he'ma-to-ther'mal, a. [Gr. Ger, 
mos, warm.] Of or pertaining to the warm- 
blooded vertebrates, — Hamatoxylin, hē- 
HEMATOXYLIN. — Hamato- 
zoa, hi’'ma-to-zo"a, n. pl. [Gr. zóon, an 
animal] The entozoa which exist in the 

blood of mammals, birds, reptiles, &c.— 
Hematuría, ho-ma-tü'ri-a, n. [Gr. ouron, 
urine.) A discharge of bi i urine.— 
Hamoglobin, Hxemoglobulín, hc'mo-glo- 
bin, h&-mo-glo'bn-lin, n. [L. globus, a ball.] 
The matter of a red colour contained in 
the red corpuscles of the blood.—Hzmop- 
tysis, he-mop'tis- is, n. [Gr. Prusia, a spit- 
tinz.] The coughing up of blood.—Hm- 
morrhage, h@’mor-fij,n. Hemornnuacr.— 
Hemorrhoids, hé’mor-oidz, n. Hxwonn- 
noips.—Haomotrophy, hé-mot'ro-fi, n. [Gr. 
trophé, nourishment.] An excess of san- 

ZZ cous nutriment. 

Aft, haft, n. LA. Sax. Arfi, a haft—D.and 
G. heft, a handle; Icel. Aepti (—hefti), a 
haft, from the stem of have or heave.) A 
handle; that part of an instrument which 
is taken into the hand, and by which it is 
held and used. — v.t. To ect in a haft; to 
furnish with a handle. 

Hag, hag, n. [Shortened from A. Sax. . 
tease; akin to G. here, D. heka, a witch; 
prosabiy from A. Sax. haga, a hedge, G. 

g, a wood (the meaning being woman of 

the woods)] An ugly old woman; n witch; 
n sorceress; a she-monster; an cel-sha 
fish which eats into and devours other 
fishes, —Haggish, hag'ish,a. Pertaining to 
or resembling a hag; ugl rz horrid.—Hag- 
gishly, hag’ish-li, adv, In a haggish man- 
ner.—Haggishness, hag’ish-nes, n. 

Hagbut, hag but, n. Same as Arquebuse, 

Hag , hagurd, a. (Fr. hagard, origi- 
nally a wild falcon, from G. hag, a wood, 
and affix -ard. In secondary sense perhaps 
for hagged, that is, hag-like. H xpar,HAw.] 
Wild; intractable (a haggard hawk); bav- 
ing the expression of one wasted by want 
or suffering; having the face worn and 
pale; jean-Incedi unt.—n. An untrained 
or refractory hawk.—Haggardly, hag'ürd- 
li, adv. Ina haggard manner. 

Haggis, hag’is, n. [From hag, to chop, a 





form of hack; comp. Fr. hachis, a hash.) 
A Scotch dish, commonly made ina sheep's 
stomach, of the heart, lungs, and liver of 
the animal minced with suct, onions, oat- 
meal, salt, and pepper. E 
Hagglo, haz, v.t.— applied. happling. Freq. 
of hag, for hack, to hack.] To cut into 
small pieces; to notch or cut in an unskil- 
ful manner; to mangle —v.i. To be difli- 
cult in bargaining; to hesitate and cavil; 
to stick at small matters; to higgle,— 
Haggler, hag'l-ér, n. One who hass en 
Hagiocracy, h&á-jr-ok'ra-si, n, (Gr. hagios, 
holy, and kratos, rule.] The government 
of the priesthood ; a sacred government; 
a hierarchy.—Ha lographa, ha-ji-og’ra-fa, 
n. pl. [Gr, hagios, holy, and graphe, a writ- 
ing.] The last of the three Jewish divi- 
sions of the old Testament, comprehend- 
ing Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Ruth, Esther, Chronicles, Can- 
ticles, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes — 
Hagiography, set Sacred writ- 
ing; the lives of the saints or holy men.— 
Haglograph, hi'ji-o-graf, n.. A holy writ- 
ing. — Hagiographic, Hagiographal, hñ'- 
ji-o-graf’ik, há ji-og/ra-fal, a. Pertaining 
to hagiography. — Hagiographer, hä-ji- 
og'ra-fér, n. One of the writers of the 
hagiograpii /;n writer of lives of the saints, 
agiologist, hi-ji-ol’o-jist,n. One who 
writes or treats of the sacred writings; a 
writer of lives of tho saints.—Hagiology 
há-ji-ol'o-ji, n. [Gr. hagios, and logos. 
Sacred literature; that branch of literature 
which has to do with the lives and legends 
of the saints, ` ? 
Hah, hi, inferj. Expression of cffort, sur- 
rise, &c : 
a-ha, hü'hü, n. [Reduplicated form of 
haw, a hedge.) A sunk fence or ditch; a 


hawhaw. 

Hail, hal, n. LA. Sax. kagal, hagol--G. D. 
Dan. and Sw. hagel, Icel. hagl, hail; root 
doubtful] The small masses of ice or 
frozen vapour falling from the clouds in 
showers or storms; frozen rain.—v.i. To 
pour down hail.—Hailstone, hal'stón, n 
A single ball or pellet of hail. — Hail- 
storm, n. A storm of hail.—Hally, bat, 
a. Consisting of hail; full of hail, (Pope.) 

Hall, häl, interj. [Same as hale, adj.; Icel. 
hall, Dan. heel, hale, Hare, Heart.) A 
term of grecting or salutation expressive 
of well-wishing —v.t. To call to; to greet 
from a distance; tocall toin order to arrest 
attention; to designate as; to salute or ad- 
dress as.—v.i, Used only in the phrase to 
hail from, originally used of a ship, which 
is said to hail from the port whence she 
comes; hence, to have as one's residence 
or birth-place; to belong to. —n. Call.— 
Within hail, within call; within reach of 
the sound of the voice. 
air, hür, n. [A. Sax. haer, hére=Tcel. Adr, 
0.D.hair,D. Dan.and G.haar, hair; perhaps 
akin to Icel. hórr, flax, E. hards (which 
see).] A small filament issuing from the 
skin of an animal,and from n bulbous root; 
the collection or mass of filaments grow- 
ing from the skin of an animal aud form- 
ing an integument or covering; such fila- 
ments in tho mass; a filament resembling 
n hair; bof. a species of down or pubescence. 
—To a hair, to n nicety.—To split hairs, to 
be unduly nice in making distinctions.— 
Hair-breadth, Hair's-breadth, n. The 
diameter or breadth of a hair; a minute 
distance, — a. Of the breadth of a hair; 
ve narrow (a hair-breadth escape).— 
Hair-broom, n. A broom made of hair, 

—Hair-brush,n. A brush for dressing and 

smoothing the hair.—Hair-cloth,n. A ind 

of cloth made of hair or in part of hair.— 
-dresser, n. One who dresses or cuts 
ople'a hair; a barber.—Haired, hürd, a., 
laving hair: mostly used in composi- 
tion Gong-hatred, Cire hatred, er — 
e e popular name 
ses of little or no value. — Hairiness, 
fri-nes, n. The state of being hairy.— 

Hairless, hirles,a. Destitute of hair; bald. 

—Hair-line, n. line made of hair; a very 
slender line made in writing or drawing; 
a hair-stroke. — Hair-pencil, n. ne 
brush or pencil made of hair and used in 
painting — e n. A pin used to keep 
he hair in a certain position; especially,a 
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doubled pin or bent wire used by women, 
—Hair-powder, n. A fine-scented powder 
of flour or starch for sprinkling the hair of 
the head, — Hair-sieve,n. A strainer or 
sieve with a hair-cloth bottom. — Hair- 
space,n. Thethinnest space used by prin- 
ters.—Hair-splitting, n. Tho act or prac- 
tice of making minute distinctions in 
reasoning. — Hatrsplitter, n. One given 
to hair-splitting.—Hair-spring, n. The fine 
hair-like spring giving motion to the 
balance-wheel of a watch.—Hair-stroke, n. 
The fine up-stroke in penmanship.—Hair- 
trigger, n. A trigger to à gun-lock, £0 
delicately adjusted that tho slightest touch 
will discharge the piece. —Hair-worker, n. 
One who works in hair; one who makes 
bracelets, lockets, &c., of human hair.— 
Hair-worm, n. A filiform animal found in 
fresh water or in the eartlı.—Hairy, hü'ri, 
a. Overgrown with hair; covered with 
hair; abounding with hair; consisting of 
hair; resembling hair. 

Hake, Haak, hak,n. (Prov. E. hake, a hook, 
from the hook-shaped jaw of the fish.] A 
tish of the cod family, one species of which 
i, kuown as king of the herrings, on which 

t preys. 

Hakim, hi’köm,n. [Ar.] An oriental name 
for a physician. 

Halberd, Halbert, hal'bérd, hal’ bért, n. 
Fr. hallebarde, from O.G. helmparte, helm- 

arte,a halberd—Aebn,a handle,a helm,and 

parte, barte, an axe.) An ancient military 
weapon, a kind of combination of a spear 
and battle-axe, with a shaft about 6 feet 
long. — Halberdier, hal-bér-dér, n, One 
who is armed with a halberd, 

Halcyon, hal'si-on, m. [L. halcyon, from 
Gr, halkyón, a kingfisher, said to be from 
hala, the sea, and Ayo, to conceive.) An 
old or poetical name of the kingfisher, 
which was fabled to have tho power of 
charming the winds and waves during the 
period of its incubation, so that the wea- 
ther was then calm.—a, Pertaining to or 
connected with the halcyon; calm; quict; 
—— Halcyon days, the seven days 
fore and ns many after the winter sol- 
stice, when the haleyon was believed to 
brood, and the weather was calm; hence, 
days of peace and tranquillity. — Haleyo- 
nian, hal-si-ö’ni-an, a. Halcyon; calm. 

Halo, hil,a. [Same as Icel. heill, Dan, heel, 
Goth. hails, in good health, sound, «e. 
(hence, Aail in salutations); closely akin to 
A. Sax. hal, whole, sound, whence E.whole; 

cog. with Gr. kalos, beautiful. Akin heal, 

health, hallow, holy.) Sound; healthy; ro- 
bust; not impaired in health.—Haleness, 
hül'ncs, n. The state of being hale; healthi- 

ness; soundness. . 

Hale, hal, v.t.—haled, haling. [HauL.] To 

pull or draw with force; to haul, — n. A 

violent pull; a haul. 
alf, haf, n. pl. Halves, hüvz LA. Sax. 

half or MEER D. and Sw, half, 1ccl. 
hálfr, Goth. halbs, G. halb, half.] One 
part of a thing which is divided into two 
equal parts, either in fact or in contempla- 
tion; a moiety (we usually say halfa pound, 
half a mile, &c., omitting of). — To cry 
halves, to claim an equal share. — To go 

halvea, to agree with another for the divi- 

sion of anything into equal parts.—adv, In 

an equal part or degree; by half; to some ex- 
tent: much used in composition and often 
indefinite (half-learned, half-hatched).—a. 

Consisting of a moicty or half.—Half-and- 
alf,n. A mixture of two malt liquors, 

especially porter and sweet or bitterale.— 

a d n. A style of binding books 

in which the back and corners are in 

leather nnd the sides in paper or cloth.— 

nlf-blood, ». One born of tho same 
mother but not the same father as another, 
or vice verad; a half-breed. — Half-bound, 

a. A term applied to a book in half-bind- 

ing — red, a. Imperfectly bred; 

mixed; mongrel; partially or imperfectl 

acquainted with the rules of good breed- 
ing —Half-breed, n. One born of parents 
of different races: eegen KÉ — to 
the —— raf American Indians and 
whites, — Half.brother, n. A brother by 
one parent, but not by both.—Half-caste, 
". One born of a Hindu and a European; 
a half-blood:or half-breed.—Half-cock, n. 
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The position of the hammer of a gun when 
it is elevated only half-way and retained 


by the first notch.—Half-crown, n. A silver 
coin of the value of 22. 6d.—Half-dead, a. 
Almost dead; nearly exhausted. — Half. 
dollar, n. A silver coin of the United 
States, value fifty cents, or about 2s. 1d. 
sterling. — Half.eagle, n, An American 
gold coin, value five dollars, or 208. 10d. 
sterling.—Half-educated, a. Imperfectl 

educated, — Half-guinea, n. An English 
gold coin, value 103, 64 , no longer in cir- 
culation.—Half-hatched, a. Imperfectly 
hatebed, — Half- hearted, a. Devdid of 
eagerness or enthusiasm; indifferent; luke- 
warm.—Half-holiday,n. A day on which 
work is carried on only during à porem 
of the usual working hours.— alf-hourly, 
a. Occuring at intervals of half an hour.— 
Half-length, a. Of half the fall or ordinary 
length; showing only the upper half of 
the body, as a portrait. — n. A portrait 
showing only the upper half of the body. 
—Half.measure, n. An imperfect plan of 
operation; a feeble effort.—Half-moon, n. 
The moon at_the quarters, when half its 
dise appears illuminated; anything in the 
shape of a half-moon.—Half-note,n. Mus. 
a minim, being half a semibrevo; a semi- 
tone.—Half-past, adv. Half an hour past 
(half-past six o'elock).—Half-pay, n. Half 
wages or salary; a reduced allowance paid 
toun otlicer in the army or navy when not 
inactual service.—a. Receiving or entitled 
to half-pay. — Halfpenny, hi pen, n. pl. 
Halfpence, hif'pens or há'pens. A copper 
coin of the value of half a penny.—a, Of 
the price or value of a haifpenny, - Hait 
penny-worth, n. The value of n half- 
penny. — Half pike, n. A weapon with a 
shorter shaft than the ordinary pike; n 
boarding-pike.—Half-price, n. Hait the 
ordinary price; a reduced charge for ad- 


mission to a place of amusement when 


quarter, n. One cighth; one eighth of a 
vear.—Half-rend.a, Superficially informed 
by reading. — Half-round, m. Arch. a 
moulding whese profile is a semicircle.—a. 
Semicireular (Mil). — Half royal, n. A 
kind of millboard or pasteboard of which 
there are two sizes, small 202 by 13 inches, 
and large 21 by 14 inches.—Half-seas-over, 

a. Pretty far gone in drunkenness; half- 
drunk; tipsy. [Colloq.}—Half-sister, n. A 
sister by the father’s side only, or by the 
mothers side only.—Half-sovereign, n. A 
British gold coin, value 10s.—Half-starved, 
a. » Almost starved; very ill fed. — Half- 
tide, n. The tide when half-way between 
ebb and flood.—Half-timbered, o Built 
half of timber, as a dwelling.—Half-timer, 
n. One who works or goes to school half 
the usual time.—Half-tone, n. A tone in- 
termediate between the extreme lights 
and shades of a picture,—Half-truth, n. 
A statement only pasaur true, or that 
only conveys part of the truth —Half-way, 
adv. inthe middle; at half the distance. 
—(, Midway; equidistant from the ex- 
tremes.—lalf-witted, a. Weak in intel- 
lect; silly; foolish.—Half-year, m. Six 
months.—Half.yearly, a. Happening in 
each half of a year; semi-annual.—adv. 
In each half-year; —— 

Halibut, Holibut, hal'i-but, hol'i-but, m. 
[From hali, that is, holy, and Lut or butt, 
n flounder-D. heilbot, G. Acilbutt, heilig- 
butte.] One of the largest of the tlat-fish 
family, allied to the turbot, but much less 
broad comparatively, valuable as food. 

Halidom,? hal'i-dom,n. (A. Sax. Adligdom, 
holiness, from Adlig, holy, and term. -doin. 
Hoty.] Holiness; sacred word of honour: 
formerly used in adjurations, 

Haliography, hal-i-og’ra-fi, m. [Gr. hats 
halos, the sca, and grapho, to deseribe.] 
That department of science which treats 
of the sea; a description of the sen. —Hall- 
ographer, hal-i-og’ra-fér, n. One who 
writes about the sea. 

Halitus, hal'i-tus, n. Di from halo, to 
breathe out (in exha ej Physiol. the 
breath or moisture of the breath; vapour 
exhaled from the body. 

Hall hal, n. [A Sax. heal, heall= Icel. 
höll, hall, Sw. hall, D. hal, from root sig- 
nifying to cover, seen also in E. hell.) 

















part of the entertainment is ovcr.— Half. 


Hallux, hal’uks, n. 


gg 


ch, chuin; ch, So loch; g,go; j job; ù, Fr. ton; . ng, sing; Tu, then; th, thin; W, wig; 


public room; 


large room, ially a la: 
ie OE] il to pang busi- 
0 


n room or building devote 
ness, or in which meetin the public 
or corporate bodies are held; a room 
at the entrance of a house; a vestibule; an 
entrance lobby; a manor-house; the name 
of certain colleges at Oxford and .Cam- 
bridge; also the large room in which the 
students dine in common; hence, the 
students’ dinner.—Hall.1 ‚n. A lamp 
suspended in a lobby or ha P Hallmark, 
n. 'Ihe official stamp affixed by the Gold- 
smiths’ Company and certain assay offices 
to articles of gold and silver, as a mark of 
their legal « ink 

interj. ALLELUIA. 

Halliard, hal'yiird, n. Hatyanp. 

Halloo, hal-15', uter. and n. (Comp. G. hal- 
loh! and Fr. halle, an exclamation used to 
cheer on dogs; haller, to encourage dogs.) 
An exclamation, used as a call to invite 
attention; also, a hunting Eé to eet a dog 
on the chase.—v.t. To call halloo; to shout; 
to cry, as after dogs.—v t. To shout to. 

Hallow, hallo, pt [A. Sax. Adlgian, to 
hallow, from Adlig, holy. Huel To 
make holy; to consecrate; to set apart for 
holy or religious use; to reverence; to 
honour as sacred.—Hallow-e’en, Hallow- 
oveni n. The eve or vigil of All-Hallows 
orAll-Saints' Day. [Sc. allowmas, Hal- 
lowtide, hal15-mas, hallö-tid, n. [A. Sax. 


H 


hálga, a saint, and masse, mass, festival.] 
ice er of All-Saints or the timeat which 
it is held, 


Hallucination, hal-lüa’si-na”shon, m. [L. 
hallucinatio, from hallucinor, to wander 
in mind, to talk idly.] An unfounded 
mistaken notion; an entire misconception; 
a mere dream or fancy; med. a-morbid 
condition of the brain or nerves, in which 
objects are believed to be seen and sensa- 
tions experienced; the object or sensation 
thus erroncously perceived. — ucina- 
tory, hal-10'si-na-to-ri, a. Partaking of 


hallueination. 
[Erroncous forın, for 
L. hallex, the thumb or great toe.] The 
great toc or corresponding digit of an ani- 
mal; the hind toe of a bird. 


ham, n. Same as Haulm. 


alm 
Halo, hà 1o, n. pl. Haloes, Halos, ha'loz. (Gr. 


halós, a round floor, the sun's disk, a 
halo] A luminous ring, either white or 
coloured appearing round the sun or moon; 
any circle of light, as the glory rou the 
head of saints; a coloured circle round the 
nipple; an ideal glory investing an object 
(a halo of romance).—v.i. To form itself iri- 
to a halo.— v.t. To surround with a halo.— 
Halocd, halöd,a. Surrounded by a halo. 
—Haloscope, hilo-skóp, n. An instru- 
ment which exhibits all the phenomena 
connected with halos. 
Halogen, hal’o-jen, n. [Gr. hals, salt, and 
Chem. a name 
(such as chlorine or 


root gen, to produce. 
ven to substances 
iodine) which form compounds of a saline 
nature by their union with metals. — Ha- 
logenous, ha-loj'c-nus, a. Having the na- 
halogens. 
Gr. hala, sea-salt, and 
bling 
i 
a metal: 
haloid 
A 


haloid. 
[Gr. hals, halos 
lant.] One 


v.i. [A. Sax. healtian, to be 


dÉ: halt 
a DA Dan. 


lame, healt, lame, from Icel. haltr, 


marching, 


— to stand } 
Vance; 

e or what to do; to hesitate.—v.t. 

Iro stop; to cause to cease marching.—a. 

Lame; not able to walk without limping. 

—n. Lameness; a limp; a stopping; a stop 

in walking or marching.—Halter, hgl'ter, 








wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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Hamlet. hamlet, n. 


HALTER 
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HAND 





e who halts or limps.—Haltingly, 
eo adv. Ina cos manner. 
al ter. n. TA Sax. lriftcr, head- 
stall, noose = D ¿and G. halfte7; origin 
doubtful.) A conl or strap forming a 
headstall for leading or confining a horse 
or other animal; a rope specially intended 
for hanging malefactors.—r.t. To put a 
Halteres halt pl. (Gr. hal 
res, hal-t@réz, n. st, halllres, 
wei htsheld Whileleaping from hallomai, 
* to leap.) The balancers of insects; the 
aborted second pair of wings. 
ve, hav, v.t.—halved, halving, [From 
half.) To divide into two halves or equal 
s to join (timbers) by lapping or let- 


ting into each other.— elves hivz, n. pl. 


Halya:d, halyúrd, n, [Hal or haul, and 
yurd.) "Nau. a rope or tackle for hoisting 
sod lowering sails, yards, gaits, &c.; bal- 


* Ham, ham, n. [A. Sax. ham, hamm, the 
ham=D. ham, Icel. hom, G. hamme, a 
ham, from a root meaning to bend, seen 
in Gr. kamptö, to bend: W. Ir. and Gael, 
cam, crooked, bent.] The inner bend or 
hind part of the knee; the thigh of an 

animal, particularly of ^ hog, salted and 

cured.—v.f. To make into Ze — Ham- 
curer, n. One who makes beef, pork, £C., 

into ham. — Hamstring, ham’ E rina: n 

D of the tendons of t i^ ham.—v.t. pret. 
or di kamstrung or hamstringed. To lame 

sable by cutting the tendons of the 


Hamsdryad, ham’a-dri-ad, n. (Gr. kama- 
dryas, rom huma, together, and drys, a 


tree.) In classical mythology a ac: 
nymph, feigned to live and die with the 


tree towhich she was attached. 
amal, ham" 


from hamus, 2 hook.] Hooked; set with 


hooks.— orm, hä'mi-form,a. Inthe 
shape of a hook. 
= urg-lake, ham'bérg, A cochineal 


Erimson. of a purplish jour inclining to 
son.—Hamburg-white,». A pigment 
of barytes and white-lea 

Hama, hám,n. [Sameas D. kaam, a hame.] 
One of two curved proces of wood or meta 
in the harness of a draught horse, to which 
the traces are fastened, and which lie upon 
the collar or have pads attached to them 
Sitting 3^ horse's neck. 

hamfit,n. A descendant of Ham; 
an Ethiopian: = Hamitic, it’ik, a. 
Relating to Ham or his descendants; ap- 
pellative of a class of African tongues, 
— — Coptic, Ethiopian or Abyssin- 


[Dim. of A. Sax. ham 

dwelling, inclosure; akin home. ] A A small 
; a little cluster of houses in the 

Bar iy. — Hammel, ham’el,n. A small 
p and yard used for sheltering fatten- 


Hammer, | ham'ér, n. [A. Sax. hamor=D. 
hamer, G. and Dan. hammer, Icel, ha- 
marr; root doubtful] An instrume Be for 
ii me posting metals, and the 
—— DICE usu ay of an iron head, 
a crosswise to a handle; a striking 
piece in the mechanism of a "clock SES ^ 
0; that part in the lock of a zu 

which when the trigger is pulled f: ig: 
causes the explo- 
substance in con- 
nection with the pow er.— To bring to the 
hammer, to sell by auction.—v.t. To bent, 
form, or forze with a hammer; to contrive 
by intellectual labour; to excozitate: 
usually with ouf.—r.i. To strike anything 


, As with a hammer; to work; to 
r in lados be er-beam, 
n. re UE ecting beam attached to 
tho foot ap nci rafter in a roof, = 
the piace of the tie-beam.— er-c 
n. | Probab hammer, here=D. 
of a coach, cover, canopy.] The emel, 
¥ scorers ver’s met in — 
mer with a pointed häm: | 7 
— am*'ér-ér, n. 
ne who works with a hammer.—Ham- 
n. A shark head of which 


BUM EL CDI EUR ME mob abies) tube; tud, bull; Coll, pound; He abwne Er. se © far, fat, fall; met, met, hér; pine, pin; ` note, not, múve; 


al, n. A porter in Constan- 


a. [L. hamatus, hooked, 





resembles a hammer.—Hainmer-harden, 
v.t. To harden (metal) by —— — 
the cold stite. — Hammer-head, », The 
iron head of a hammer; the hammer-fish. 
—Hammerman, ham’cr-man,n. <A smith 
or other worker in metal. 

Hammock, ham'ok,n. (Sp. hamaca, a word 
of West Indian origin.) A kind of hang- 
ing bed, consisting of a piece of cloth 
suspended by cords and hooks. 

Hamous, Hamoze, hà'mus, há'mos, a. [L. 
hamua, a hook.] Hot, hooked; having the 
end hooked or curve 

Hamper, ham’per, 5i. (Contr. from hana- 
per (which see).] A kind of rude basket or 
wicker-work receptacle, chictly used as a 
case for packing articles.—v.t. To put into | 
-a hamper. 

Hamper, ham'pér, pt [A nasalized form 
corresponding to D. haperen, to stammer, 
falter, stick fast; comp. Sc. hamp, to stam- 
mer; Goth. hamfs, hanfs, muti ated. ] To 
impede in motion or progress, or to render 

»regress difficult to; to shackle, to ém- 
erras: to encumber.—n. Something that 
hampers or encumbers; a clog. 

Hamster, ham'stér, n. [G.] A burrowing 
animal of the rat family common in Ger- 
many, having a short tail and cheek- 
ioucnes, 

amstring, n. anl v.t. Under II aw. 

Hamulus, ham’ü-lus, n. [L., n little hook, 
dim. of hamus, a hook. 1 A little hook; a 
hook-like process in animals and pl: ints.” 

Hanaper, han'a-pér, n. [L.L. hanaperiun, 
lit. a receptacle for cups, from L.L. hana- 

me, a cup, from O.11.G, hnap, A. Sax. 
uwrp, a cup; hence hamper, n.) A kind 
of basket used in carly days by the kings 
of England for holding nnd carrying with 
them their money; the king's treasury. 

Hanch, hanch, n. «Arch. Hauscu 
Hand, hand, n. [Common, in similar forms, 
to all the Teutonic tongues; allied to 
Goth. hinthan, to capture; O.B. bat, to 
seize; perhaps also hunt, Handset, handle, 
handy, handsome are derivatives.) "The ex- 
tremity of the arm, consisting of the palm 

and fingers, connected with the arm at 
the wrist; the corresponding member in 
certain of the lower anim: als; 2 measure of 

4 inches; a palm: applied chietly to horses; 

side or direction, either right or left (on 

the one hand or the other); handiwork; 
style of penmanship; power of perfor- 
mance; skill; agency; part in performing 

(to have a hand in mischief); ; possession; 

power (in the Aands of the owner); that 

which performs the office of the hand or 

of a finger in pointing (the hands of a 

clock); a male or female in relation to an 

employer; a person employed on board 
ship or in manufactories; a person with 
some special faculty orability (a good hand 
at a speech); in card-playing, the cards 
held by a single player; one o the players. 

t hand, near in time or place; within 
et or not far distant.— AL first hand, 
from the producer or seller directly; at 
second hand, or simply second hand, from 
an intermediate purchaser; old or used. — 

By hand, with the hands and not by the 

instrumentality of tools, &c. — For one’s 

own hand, on one's own account; for one's 
seli.—From hand to hand, from one person 
to another.—In hand, in ready-money; in 
posecssion; in the stato of preparation or 
execution. —OF hand, without hesitation 
or difficulty; without previous Drepara- 
tion.—Of one’s hands, out of one's care or 
attention; ended. — On hand, in preeent 
possession.— On one's hands, under one's 
care or management; as a burden upon 
one,—Qut of hand, at once: directly; ; with- 
out delay or hesitation; off one's hands — 
To one's hand, already prepared; ready to 
be received.— Under one’s hand, with the 
proper writing or signature of the name. 
—Hand in hand, with hands mutually 
clasped; hence, in union; conjointly; 
united] ly.—/land to hand, in close union; 
close fight.—J/and to mouth, as want re- 
quires; without making prev ious provision 
or having En Mn 'revious supply.— 
ende —— ior year; refrain from 
blows.—C ande innocence; freedom 
from lt ask the hand of, to ask in 
„meräsh, m, A shark the head of which | marriage—To be hand and glove with, to | Har to each person; chirography; writing o be hand and glove with, to 


_ tube, tub, brill; 


jack. — Handspike, 


be intimate and familiar, as friends or 
associates.— To bear a hand (naut.), to give 
assistance quickly; to hasten.—To change 
handa, to change owners, — To come to 
hand, to be received; to come within one's 
reach.—To have one’s hands ull, to be fully 
occupied; to have a great « eal to do „— To 
lay handa on, to seize; to ass sault.—Laying 
on of hands, a ceremony used in consecrat- 
ing one to oflice.—To lend a hand, to give 
nssistance.— To set the hand to, to engage 
in; toundertake.—To shake hands, to clasp 
the right haud mutually (with or without 
a shake), asa greeting or in token of friend- 
ship or reconciliation — To strike hands, to 
make a contract or to become surety for 
another's debt or good behaviour (OT, = 
To take by the hand, to take under one’s 
protection. To take in hand, to attempt; 
to undertake; to scize and deal with (a 
person).—To wash one’s hands of, to have 
nothing more to do with; to renounce all 
connection with or inte rest in. —v.t t. To 
give or transmit with the hand (hand me 
a book}; to lead, guide, and lift with the 
hand; to conduct — To hand down,totrans- * 
mit in succession, 25 from father to son, or 
from predecessor to successor,—«t. Belong- 
ing to or used by the hand: much used in 
composition for that which is manageable 
or wrought by the hand.—Hand-barrow,n. 
A kind of litter or stretcher, with handles 
nt each end, carried betwe en fr opersons,— 
Hand-basket t,n. A small or portable bas- 
kot.—Hand-bell n. A small bellrung when 
held by the hand; atable-bell.—Hand-b 
n. A printed paper or sheet to be cire “ulated 
for the purpose of making some public an- 
nouncement,—Hand-bo ok, n, A small book 
ortreatise such as may be easily held inthe 
hand; a manual or compendium; a guide- 
book for travellers —Hand- breadth, "n. A 
space equal to the breadth of the hr and; a 
palm. — Hand.cart,n. <A cart drawn or 
pue x by hand. — Handcuff, hand’kuf, 
Modified from A. Sax. "handeopa— 
ow , the hand, co 8,3 fete] A manacle 
or fastening for the hand. — To put a 
handcuff on; to manacle, Handed, han*- 
cd, o. Having a hand possessed. of any 
peculiar property: used especially in com- 
pounce (right-handed, left-handed. ki P 
anded, fall-handed,&c.).—Handful, hand’- 
ful, 2. "As much as the hand will grasp or 
contain; a small quantity or number.— 
Hand-gallop, n. A slow and easy gallop, 
in which the hand presses the bridle to 
hinder increase of speed. — Hand-gear, n. 
Steam-engine, the mechanism used for 
working the valves by hand —Hand-glass, 
"n. Hort. a glass used for placing over 
plants to prote cs them or forward growth: 
—Hand-grenade, n. A Jrenade to be 
thrown by the haud — Handline, n. A 
small line used in fishing from boats at 
sea, — Hand-loom, n. <A weavers loom 
worked by the hand, as distinguished from 
a power-loom. — Hand-made, a. Manu- 
—— by the hand and not by a ma- 
chine. — Handmaid, Handmaiden, hand’ 
mid, hand'má-dn, n. A maid that waits 
at hand; n female servant or attendant.— 
Hand- mill, n, Asmall mill for grinding 
grain, pepper, coffee, &c., moved by hani 
— Hand-organ, n. A portable or barrel 
organ. — Hand-press, n. A press worked 
by the hand, in opposition to one moved 
by steam-power, &c. Si Banaran Hand- 
zaini, hand'rál, hand-raling 
or railing to hold by. — Han ‘saw, n. A 
saw to be used with the hand. — Hand- 
ecreen, n. A screen resembling a fan, used 
for keeping off the heat of the fire, too 
glaring light, £c. — Hand-screw, n. An 
appliance for raising heavy weighs iin 
hand'spik, n. jar 
used as n lever for various purposes, as in 
SCH ing MEM H windlass, 
, hand'staf, " pl. Hand- 
—— —— A javelin (0.T.). — 
Hand-vice, n. A small portable vice held 
in the hand while used. — Hand-work, n. 
Work done by the hands. —Hand-worked, 
Hand-wrought, a. Made with the hands, 
—Handwrite,! hand'rit, v.t. Toexpress in 
handwriting; to write out.— 
hand’fit-ing,n. The cast of writing ecu. 
liar to cach person; chirography; writing. 


roisinga weight 


oil pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. t. 


* usually silk, linen, or cotton, carried about 
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Handicap, han'di-kap, n. [For hand Y eap, 
hand in the cap, the allusion being to draw- 
ing a lot out of a cap, from the fairness of 
both principles.) Racing, an allowance of 
a cert:un amount of time or distance to 
the inferior competitors in a race to bring 
all as nearly as possible to an equality, or 
the extra weight imposed upon the supe- 
rior competitors with the same object; a 
race £0 arranged. —v.t.—handıcapped, han- 
dicapping. ‘To put a handicap on; to 
equalize by a handicap, — Handicapper, 
han'di-kap-ér, n. One who handicaps 

Handicraft, han’di-kraft, n. | Equivalent 
to hand-cra/ft, the i representing old prefix 
ge, ns in handiwork.) Manual occupation; 
work performed by the hand. — Handi- 
craftsman, han di-krafisman, 1. A man 
employed in manual occupation; un ar- 
tisan.—Handicuff, Handycuff, hau'di-kuf, 
n. [Formed in imitation of handiwork ] A 
blow or cuff with the hand. : 

Handiwork, Handywork, han'li wérk, x. 
LA. Sax handgewcore, from hand, the hand, 
and geweore=weore, work, with prefix ge.] 
Work done by tho hands; hence, the work 
or deed of any person 

Handkerchief, hang‘ ker-chif, n. 


(Hand 
and kerchief KERCUEF 


A picce of cloth, 


the person for wiping the face, hands, &c.; 
a similar piece worn round the neck 
Handle, han'dl, v.t.—handled, handling. 
[A. Sax. handlian, to handle, a kind of 
freq. from hand — D. handelen. Dan handle, 
Teel. hóndla, G. handeln.) To bring the 
hand or hands in frequent contact with; 
to finger; to touch; to feel; to manage, ply, 
or wield; to treat of or deal with, as à per- 
son or a topic.—v i. To use the hands; to 
feel with the hands.—n. That part of a 
thing which is intended to be grasped by 
the hand in using or moving it; the instru- 
ment or means of effecting a purposc.— To 
p a handle, to furnish au occasion.—A 
andle to onda name, a title (colloq.).— 
Handleable, han'dl-a-bl, a. That may be 
handled, — Handler, hau'dlér, n. One 
who handles, — Handling, handling, a, 
A touching or using by the hand; a treat- 
ing in discussion; dealing; action. 
Handrel, Hansel, hand’sel, han’sel, m. 
{From hand, and stem sell, sale; Icel, hand- 
sal (from hand, and sal, salo), à bargain 
by shaking hands; Dan. handsel, hansel, 
carnest.] An earnest, or earnest penny; a 
sale, gift, or using, which is regarded as 
the first of a series; the first moncy re- 
ceived for tho sale of goods.—v.t. To give 
a handsel to; to use or do for the first 


time . 

Handsome, hand'sum, a. [From hand, and 
term. -sonie= D, handzaam, tractable, ser- 
viceable, mild; G. handsam, convenient, 
favourable.] Possessing a form agreeable 
to the oye or to correct taste; having 
a certain share of beauty along with 
dignity; having symmetry of parts; well 
formed; shapely; ‘becoming; appropriate; 
ample or large (a handsome fortune); char- 
acterized by or expressive of liberality or 
generosity. — Handsomely, hand’sum-li, 
adv. Inahandsome manner, —Handsome- 
ness, hand'sum-nes, 5. 

Handy, han'di, «a. [From hand; comp. the 
D. and L.G. handig, handy.) Skilled to use 
the hands with case; dexterous; ready; 
adroit; ready to the hand; near; conven- 
ient. —Handily, han'di-li, adv. Ina handy 
manner.—Handiness, han'di-nes, m. 

ang, hang, v.t. pret. € pp. hung or hanged 
(the latter being obsolete except in sense 
to put to death by the ropo). [A Sax, 
hangian, to hang or be suspended, and 
hón (contracted for hahan), pret. heng, 
P hangen, to suspend ; O.IL.G. hahan, 
- hangen, hängen, Jan. Jurnge, Icel, kan- 
a, hengja, Goth, hahan, to suspend, to 
ang. Akin kank, hanker, hinge.) To 
suspend; to fasten to some elevated point 
without support from below: often with 
th to put to death by suspending by 
the neck; to fit up so as to allow of free 
motion (a door, a gate, &c.); to cover, 
ded (Or decorate by anything — 
e — ED a Pr with arte ns); 
er assume n*droopin 

attitude (to hang the head).—7o hang Are, 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 8,090; 


e . 





Hangnall, hang'nàl, n. 


Hank, 1 


Hanker, hanz'kér, ví. [Allied to D. hun- 


Hansard, han'sird, 1. The pu 


Hap, hap, 2. 


to be slow in communicating fire through 
the vent to the charge: said of a gun; 
hence, to hesitate or be slow in acting; to 
be slow in execution.—To hang out, to sus- 
pana in open view; to display; to suspend 
n the open air.—7o hang up, to suspend; 
to keep or suffer to remain undecided.— 
v.i. To be suspended; to be sustained 
-wholly or partly by something above; to 
dangle; to deper.d; to bend forward or 
downward; to kan or incline; to be at- 
tached to or connected with in various 
ways; to hover; to impend (dangers hang 
over us); to linger, lounge, loiter; to in- 
cline; to have a steep declivity; to be put 
to death by suspeusion from the neck.— 
To hang back, to halt; to incline to retire; 
to go reluctantly forward.—7o hang on or 
upon, to weigh upon; to drag; to rest; to 
continue (sleep kung on his cyelids); to be 
dependent on; to regard with the closest 
attention (he hung upon the speaker's 
words).— To hang together, to be closely 
united; to be self-consistent,—n. The way 
a thing hangs; slope or declivity; inclina- 
tion, bent, or tendency.—Hang-dog, n. A 
base and dezraded character, fit only to 
be the hangman of dogs.—a. Of or per- 
taining toa hang-dog; having a low, de- 
graded, or blackguard-like appearance.— 
Hanger, hang'ér, n. One who hangs; a 
short broad sword, incurvated at the point, 
which was suspended from the girdle; that 
from which something is hung.—Hanger- 
on, n. pl Hangers-on. One who hangs on 
or sticks toa person, a place, society, &c.; a 
parasite; a dependant. — Hanging, hang- 
inz,a. Such astoincur punishment by the 
halteria hanging matter).—n. Death by sus- 
pension; what is hung up to drape a room, 
as tapestry or the like: used chictiy in the 
plural. — Hanging-buttress, m. Arch. a 
merely decorative buttress supported on a 
corbel.— Hanging-garden, n. A garden 
formed in terraces rising one above the 
other.—Hangman, hang’inan, n. One who 
hangs another; one employed to execute 
malefactora by the halter. — Hangman- 
ship, hang’man-ship, *. The oflice of 


hangman, . 
Same as Aonail, 

ıangk, n. [Same as Icel. Adak, a 
hank or skein; Dan. kank, a hook, a clasp; 
Sw. hank, y band; akin to hang.) A par- 
cel consisting of two or more skeins of 
yarn or thread tied together; naut. n ring 
of wood, rope, or iron, fixed to a stay to 
confine the stay-sails, 


koren, to desire, to long after; probably to 
hank and hang.) To long for; to be un- 
easily desirous, to think of with longing: 
followed by after.—Hankering, hance kér- 
ing, 1. The feeling of one who hankers; 
longing appetite. — Hankeringly, hang’- 
ker-ing-li, adv. Ina hankering manner. 
vlished de- 
bates of the British parliament, originally 
issucd by the Messrs. Hansard. 
Hanse, hans, n. IS; hanse, hansa, league.) 
A league; a confederacy.—Hanse, Hanse- 
atic, han-s3-at'ik, a. Of or pertaining to 
a confederacy of commercial citics, asso- 
ciated together as early as the twelfth 
century; the name Hanse towns is still ap- 
plied to Lübeck, Hamburg, and Bremen, 
the three free cities of Germany. — Han- 
sard, han'sürd,». A merchant of one of 
the Hanse towns. 
ansom, Hansom-cab, han'sum, 1. A two- 
wheeled cab, so named after the inventor. 
[Icel. app, gopa fortune, 
luck; comp. A. Sax. gehap, tit; D. — 
to snatch at; seen also in mishap, perhaps.) 
Chance; accident; casual event;.vicissi- 
tude.—v.i. To happen; to befall; to come 
by chance.—Hap-hazard, n. Chance; ac- 
cident. — Hapless, haples, a. Luckless; 
unfortunate; unlucky; O EAD 
lessly, hay les-li, adv. In a hapless man- 
ner.—Haplessness, hap/les-mes, n.—Haply, 
Happily, hapli, hap'i-li, adv. By hap, 
accident, or chance; perhaps; it may be.— 
Happen, bann, v.i. [From hap.) To be 
or be brought about unexpectedly or by 
chance; to chance; to take place; to occur. 
—To happen on, to meet with; to fall or 
light upon.—Happlly, hay'i-li, adv. Ina 






happy manner, state, or circumstances; 
felicitously; prosperousiy; in happinces.— 
qun ef bebe hapy, falleliy onu teen 

unlity o n ; fe conten- 
dne CES Me qu : 

une, — a . ro 

Being in the Hrs t ap] 

sations from the po 


barge, D. herberg, 1cel. herbergi 
ghelter, the elements being the same as 
A Sax. here, an army, and beorgan, bergan, 
to shelter or protect. Bonocon.] A 
place of shelter, protection, or refuge; a 
port or haven for ships.—v.t. To shelter or 
take under protection; to protect to en- 
tertain or cherish in the mind (to harbour 
malice).—v.t. To lodge or abide for a time 
for shelter or protection; to take shelter, 
—Harbourage, hirber-4J, n. State of be- 


ing harboured; shelter; iodgment.— Har- 1 


bour-dues, n. pl. sona ship or cargo 
for the use of a harbour, &c.—Harbourer, 
haürbérér, n. One who harbours. — 
bourléss, hiir’bér-les, a. Without a har- 
bour; destitute of shelter.—Harbour- 

n. A light or lighthouse to guide ships in 
entering a harbour.—Harbour-master, n. 
An officer who attends to the berthing, &c., 
of ships ina ur. 

Hard, härd, a. D. Sax. heard = Goth. 
hardus, I el. hardr, Dan. haard, D. hard, 
G. hart; cog. Gr. kratos, kartos, strength 

as in aristocrat, democrat, &c.). Hence 

ardy.) Not easily penetrated or sepa- 
rated into parts; not gielding to pres- 
sure: applied to materi: bodies, Jo 

weed to soft; difficult to the unders - 
ng; not easy to the intellect; difficult of ` 
accomplishment; not easy to be done or 
executed; laborious; fatiguing; difficult to 
endure; oppressive; severe; cruel; distress- 
ing; paintul; unfeeling; insensible; harsh; 
obdurate; exacting; avaricious; grasping; 
harsh or abusive (hard words); edi 
with cold; rigorous (a hard winter); aus- 
tere; rough; acid or sour (hard cider); 
forced; constrained; unnatural; coarse, 

unpulatable, or scan are are); n. 
applied to the consonants (also called su 

f. k, p, 8, t, and the sound of thin thin, 
Aso ES the sound of cas in cdrnand gas 
get, as distinguished from the sounds in 
city and gin; applied to water not very 


jjob; mn,Fr.ton; ng,sing; Tu, (hen; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; x zh, azure. 
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or vertical division of one or both lips, 
sometimes extending also to the palate. — 
Hare -lipped, a. Having a hare-lip. — 
Harish, hWrish, a. Resembling a hare. 

Hareld, har'eld, n. [Perhaps from its cry.] 
A marine duck inbabiting the arctic seas, 
the male having two very long feathers in 
the tail. 

Harem, Hareem, háü'rem, ha-rém’, m. i 
harám, anything prohibited, from Ahar- 
ram, to prohibit, the ininates of the harem 
being kept in strict seclusion.) The apart- 

«d to the female mem- 


suitable for washing from holding salts of 
lime or magnesia in solutiog.— Hard cash, 
gold or silver coin, as distinguished from 
porer money. [Colloq.]—-adv. Close; near 
hard by); with urgency; vehemently; 
vigorously; energetically; violently; with 
great force; with difficulty or labour.— 7o 
ie hard, to die, ns it were, reluctantly, 
and after a struggle for life; to die unre- 
pentant. — Hard up, in want of money; 
needy; without resources.— Hard up for, 
* having difficulty in getting anything; at ‘ 
a loss how to find.— Hard a-weather! hard | ments appropriate i 
a-port! &c., naut. a direction for the helm | bers of a Mohammedan family; the occu- 
to be tumed as much as possible to the —— 2 = 
wenther-side, the port-side, &c. — Hard- aricot, hari-k5, n. [Fr., a ragout; O.Fr 
bake, n. A species of tolfy.—Hard billed, | harigoter, to mince, harigote, n morsel j 
n. Having a hard bill or beak suitable | Aaricot-bean erngout-bean.] A kind o 
for crushing seeds, &c.: said of birds — | ragout of meat and roots; the kidney-bean 
Hard-carned, a. Earned with difficulty. | or French bean (in this senso short for 
—Harden, hirdn, v.t. To make hard or | _haricot-bean). | 
more hard: to confirm in effrontery, ob- | Hark, hark, vi. [Contr. from hearken.] 
st „wickedness, opposition, orenmity; | To listen; to hearken: now only used in 
to make insensible or unfeeling; to make | the imperative. — Hark! a hunting cry 


firm; to inure — v.i. To become bard or | used with various adjuncts to stimulate or 
y direct the hounds —Harken, See Hearken. 


Harl hürl, n. [Probably ==hardle, from 
hards.] <A filament, as of flax or hemp; a 
barb of one of the feathers from a pea- 
cock's tail, used in dressing fly-hooks, | 

Harlequin, harlo-kwin,n. |Fr. harlequin, 
arlequin; O.Fr. hellequin, hurlekin, &c.; 
origin quite uncertain.) A performer in 
a pantomime, masked, dressed in tight 
parti-coloured clothes, covered with span- 
gles, and armed with a magic wand or 

sword; a buffoon in general; a fantastic 
fellow. — Harlequinade, hürle-kwin-üd", 
n. The portion of a pantomime in which 
the harlequin and clown pay the princi- 
pal parts.—Harlequin-duck, m. A beauti- 
ul species of duck, the male of which has 
the plumage fantastically marked. 

Harlot, hirlot, n. [0.Fr. harlot, herlot, 
Pr. arlot, Sp. arlote, It. arlotto, a glutton, 
a lazy good for-nothing, a word of uncer- 
tain origin; comp. W. herlawd, a stripling, 
herlodes, n damsel.] A woman who pros- 
titutes her body for hire; a prostitute.— 
Harlotry, hür'lot-ri, n. The trade or prac- 
tice of prostitution. 

Harm, hürm, ». [A. Sax. hearm, harm, 
evil, grief Dan. Sw, and G. harm, grief, 
offence; Icel. harmr; comp. Skr. (rai, to 
weary. i Physical or material injury; hurt; 
damage; detriment; moral wrong; evil; 
mischief; wickedness.—v.t. To hurt; to in- 
ure; to damage.—Harmful, härm’ful, a. 
"ull óf harm; hurtful; injurious; noxious, 
—Harmfully, hirm'ful-li, adv. Ina harm- 
ful manner, —Harmfulness, hirm'ful-nes, 
n.— Harmlezs, hurm'les, a. Free from 
harm; uninjured; free from power or dis- 
position to harm; not injurious; innocu- 
ous; inoffensive.— Harmlessly, härm’les-li, 
adv. In a harmless manner.— Harmless. 
ness, hürm'les-nes, m. : 

Harmattan, hür-mat'tan, ». [Arabic name.] 
An extremely dry and hot wind which 
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harshly; scarcely; barely; not quite. — 
Hard-mouthed, a. 
sensible to the bit (a hard-mouthed horse). 
— Hardness, hürd'nes, n. The state or 

unlity of being hard; mineral, the capa- 
city of 2 substance to scratch another or 
be scratched by another. — Hard-pan, n. 
Agri. the name given to a hard stratum 
of carth below the soil proper. — Hard. 
— OX RM a. Ina strait or 
iffculty.—H Ip, hird’ship,n. Some- 
—— oppressive, toilsome, distress- 
ing, &c.; want or privation; grievance.— 
Hardware, hiird’ wir, n. Articles of iron 
or other metal, as pots, kettles, saws, 
knives, &c.—Hardwood, hürd'wud,n. Any 
wood of a close and solid texture, as beech, 
Apps tH maple, ebony, &c. 

, hiirdz, n. pl. [Also written hurds; 
from A. Sax heordan (pl), hards, tow; 
Icel. finx; same root as L. caro, to 
card, carduus, thistle, coma, hair; per- 
haps E. hair.) The refuse or coarse part 
of fax or wool. x S 

Hardy, hárdi,a. [Fr. hardi, bold, daring, 




















p ay the p. of the old verb hardir, to 
| Baker ld. from O.H.G. hartjan, from | blows periodically from the interior parts 
p ` Aart (E. hard), hard, bold. Hánp.] Bold; | of Africa towards the Atlantic Ocean. 
` brave; stout; daring; resolute; intrepid; ies? E hür'mo-ni,n. [L.and Gr har- 
; confident; full of assurance; inu to | monia, from Gr. harmos, a suiting or fit- 


ting —— a joint, from ard, to fit, to 


fatigue; proof against —— capable of 

g exposure to cold weather (a hard adapt, the same root being seen in E. arm.] 

- plant). —Hardihood, hár'di-hud, n. Bold- | The just adaptation of parts to each other, 
| ness; bravery; intrepidity; venturesome- | in any system or combination of things 
ness; audacity. — y, hür'di-li, adv. | or in things intended to form a connected 


whole; concord; consonance; concord or 
ngreement in facts, views, sentiments, 
mannera, interests, and the like; peace 
and friendship; mus. musical concord; the 
accordance of two or more sounds, or that 
union of different sounds which pleases 
the ear, or a succession of such sounds 
called chords; the scienco which treats of 
such sounds, — Harmonic, Harmonical, 
här-mon’ik, hür-mon'i-kal, a. Relating 
to harmony or music; concordant; musical; 
harmonious. — Harmonical proportion, 
math, the relation between four quanti- 
ties when the first is to the fourth as the 
difference between the first and second is 
to the difference between the third and 
fourth; also a similar relation between 


| In a hardy manner. — Hardiness, hür'di- 
| nes,n. The state or quality of being hardy. 
Hare, h£r, n. LA. Sax. A d Sw. 


jum A rodent quadru of various 
Jesa pH t long cars, ho 


n. A species of campanula or beli-flower, 
also termed the on inel bell-flower and 
Ën ah. i. Haro, 

0 w mm - 
brained,a. (Comp. ‘ wed ate MarchAare.] 


Giddy; volatile; less.— Hare-hearted, 
a. Timorous, likon bare; easily fri htened, 


—Hare-hound, n. oun Í ties. — Harmonical series, a 
hares; a greyhound A Déi T hun ums nn —— in continued harmoni- 
formation of the lip consisting of a fissure | cal proportion.— Harmonic triad, mus. the 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mt, met,hér; pine,pin; nōte, not, move; 





Harpoon, 


HARPSICHORD 





chord of a note consisting of its third and 
perfect fifth, or in other words, the com- 
mon chord.—n. Mus. a secondary and leas 
distinct tone which accompanies any prin- 
cipal and apparently simple tone.—Har- 
monica, hür-mon'i-ka, n. A collection of 
musical glass goblets; also an instrument, 
the tones of which are produced by strik- 
ing rods or plates of glass or metal with 
hammers.—Harmonically, hür-mon"'i-kal- 
li, adv, In a harmonic manner.—Har. 
monicon, hür-mon'i-kon, n. A large bar- 
rcl-organ, containing, in addition to the 
common pipes, others to imitate the dif. 
ferent wind-instruments, and nn appara- 
tus to produce the cflects of drums, tri- 
angles, cymbals, &c.; also, a toy musical 
instrument with free reeds blown by the 
mouth,—Harmonics, hür-mon'iks,m. The 
doctrine or science of musical sounds — 
Harmonious, hàr-mó' ni-us, a. Exhibiting 
or characterized by harmony.—Harmoni- 
ously, hür-mö’ni-us-li, adv. In a harmo- 
nious manncr.— Harmoniousness, hiir-mó”- 
ni-us-nes, n. — Harmonist, hir’ mon-ist, 
n. One who harmonizes; one skilled in 
the principles of harmony; a writer of 
harmony.—Harmonium, hir-móni-um, m. 
A musical instrument resembling a &mall 
organ, and much used asa substitute for 
it, the tones of which are produced by the 
forcing of air through free reeds.—Har- 
moniumist, här-mö’ni-um-ist,n. A player 
of the harmonium.—Harmonization, bar, 
mon-i-zi"shon, n. The act of harmoniz- 
ing. — Harmonize, hür'mon-iz, v.i. — kar- 
monized, harmonizing. Tounite harmoni- 
ously or in harmony; to be in peace and 
friendship; toagree in action, effect, sense, 
or purport; to be musically harmonious,— 
v.t. To bring to be harmonious; to cause 
to agree; to show the harmony or agree- 
ment of; to reconcile the contradictions 
between; mus. to combine according to 
the lnws of counterpoint; to set accom- 
panying parts to, as to an air or melody.— 

armonizer, här'mon-i-zer, n, One who 
harmonizes; a harmonist, 

Harmotome, hirmó-tóm, n. [Gr. harmos, 
n joint, and temné, to cut.] Cnoss-sTONE. 
Harness, hür'neg,n. IW. harnais, haiarnaez, 
harness, from haiarn, iron. Inox.] The 
whole accoutrements or equipments of a 
knight; a person's armour and military 
furniture; the gear or tackle by which a 
horse or other animal is yoked nnd made 
to work; theapparatus in a loom by which 
tho sets of warp threads are shifted alter- 
nately to form the shed.—v.t. To dress in 
armour; to equip with military accoutre- 
ments; to put harness on, as on a horse,— 
Harnesser, hür'nes-tr, n. One who har- 

Harp, hi [A. Sax. h D. h 
‚härp,n. LA. Sax. hearpe=D. harp, 
Icel. harpa, Dan. harpe, Gr. harfe, a harp; 
perhaps same root as L. carpo, to pluck or 
twitch.] A stringed musical instrument of 
great antiquity, now usually nearly trian- 
ular in form, with wire strings stretched 
rom the upper part to one of the sides, 
played with both hands whilestanding up- 
right, the strings being struck or pulled 
by fingers and thumb.—v.i. To play on the 
harp; to dwell on n subject tiresomely and 
vexntiously: usually with on or upon.— 
To harp on one string, to dwell too exclu- 
sively upon one subject, so as to weary or 
annoy the hearers. — H r, 
hür'pér, hür'pist, ». A player on the 
harp.—Harp-seal,n. The Greenland real, 
£0 called from the large, black, crescent- 
shaped mark on each side of the back — 
arp-shell, n. A mollusc of the whelk 
family, the shell of which has some re- 
remblance in shape to a harp. 
húr-pún”, n. [Fr. harpon, a har- 
poon; from harper, to clutch, from harpe, 
a claw, n hook, from Gr. harpapl, a hook 
harpazo,toreize.] A spear or javelin u 
to strike and kill whales and large fish.— 
v.t. To strike with a harpoon.—Harpoon. 
er, hnür-pü/nér, n. One who uses a bur, 
pcon.— on-gun, n. A gun for firing 


M hiirp’si-kord,n. [From O.Fr. 
ha ‚It. a rdo—harp and 
chord; it does not ap 


how the a got 
inserted.) An obsolete stringed musical 





tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. nbunc—the Fr. u. 
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thing like a horizontal | fruits).—Harvest-bug,n. A speciesof tick | with for hanging hats on.—Hatted, ` 
A Me maed rerit which infests the skin in the autumn.— hated « es Cay with a hat; wearin 


Harpy, hürpi,n. [Fr. harpie, from L, har- 
pyia, Gr. harpuia, from root of harpazó, 
to seize.) Class. inythol. a name of three 
winged monsters having the face of a 
woman and the body of a bird, with feet 
and fingers armed with sharp claws; any 
rapacious or ravenous animal; an extor- 
tioner; a plunderer.—Harpy-eagle, n. A 
large and very powerful raptorial bird of 
Mexico and South America. 

———— Harquebuss, 
ANQUENUSE. s ; 

Harridan, hari-dan,n. [Akin to Fr. hari- 
delle, Prov. Fr. hardele, harin, & worn-out 
horse, a jade] A hag; an odious old 
woman; a vixenish woman; a trollop. 
Harrier, hari-er,n. [From hare.) A small 
kind of dog of the hound species employed 
in hunting the hare, A 
Harrier, hari-ér, n. One who harries or 
puisse » name for several species of 
inwks which strike their prey upon the 
ground and ce Derany fly very low. 

Harrl-karrl, Harri-kiri, harri-kar'ri, bar, 
ri-kiri,». Formerly a mode of suicido 
among Japanese military and civil ofli- 
cials, when ordered to perform it as a 
punenment for any offence; effected by 

nflicting two gashes on the belly in tlie 
form of a cross—called frequently by Eng- 
lish writers Happy Deapatch 

Harrow, hard, n. * [Same word as Dan. 
harve, Sw. harf, a harrow; akin to D. 
hark, G. hark, a rake.) An agricultural 
implement, usually formed of picces of 
timber or metal crossing each other, and 
set with iron teeth, called tines, used for 
covering seed when sown, ke, — v.t" To 
draw a harrow over; Jig. to lacerate (the 
feelings); to torment; to harass.— Har- 
rower, haröö-cr, n. One who harrows.— 
Harrowing, harö-ing, a. Causing acute 
distress to the mind.—Harrowingly, har’- 
ö-ing-li, adv. Ina harrowing manner; ex- 
cruciatingly. 

Harry, hari, v.t.—harried, harrying. LA. 
Sax. hergian, to ravace, from here (genit, 
herges), an army; Icel. herja, to lay waste 
to oppress; Dan. hærge, herrje, G. (ver 
heeren, to ravage, Akin herring, herald. 
To pillage; to plunder; to rob; to harass}. 

Harsh, húrsh,a. [O.E. and Sc. harsk, harsh, 
acid; same as Dan. and 0.Sw. harák, ran- 
cid; G. harach, harsh, rough; root doubt- 
ful; perhapsakin to hard.] Grating, either 
to the touch, to the taste, or to tho car; 
austere; crabbed; morose; rough: rudo; 
rigorous; severe, — Harahen, har'shn, ot 
To render harsh.—Harshly, härsh’li, adv. 
In a harsh manner. — Harshness, hürsh’- 
nes, n, The quality or condition of being 


hiir’ kwé-bus, 


arsh, 

Harslet, hürs'let, n. HASLET. 

Hart, hürt, n. [A. Sax. Acort=L.G. and D. 
Aert, Dan. hiort, Sw. hjort, Teel. hjörtr, G. 
hirsch, stag; lit. horned animal; allied to 
Gr. keras, L. cornu, a horn, Hons.] A stag 
or male deer, especially when he has passe 
his fifth year, and the sur-royal or crown 
antler is formed. — Hart's-clover, Hart's- 
trefoil, n. The common yellow melilot.— 

artshorn, harts'horn, n. The horn of 
the hart or stag; an ammoniacal prepara- 
tion obtained from the horn, and used me- 
dicinally; solution of ammonia, — Hart's- 
tongue, n. The popular name of a fern 
found in Britain. 

Hartbeest, Hartebeest, hürt'best, húrte- 
bást, 2. [Dutch.] An antelopo common 
in S. Africa. 

Harum-scarum, hrum-ski ram, a. [Per- 
haps from O.E. hare, to fright, or from 
hare, the animal,and scare.) Hare-brained; 
unsettled; giddy; rash.—n. A giddy, harc- 

H m ot rash — [(Colloq.] "' 
ce, Haruspicy. Anvsrkx. 

Harvest, harvest, m. HAS Sax. hærfest = 

O.Fris. harvest, G. herbst, D. herfst, Icel. 

ust, Sw. nnd Dan. hóst, autumn, harvest; 
cognate with Gr. karpos, fruit, L. carpo, to 
pluck.] The season of gathering n crop of 
any kind; the time of reaping and gather- 
ng corn and other grain; that which is 
Ded and gathered in; the product of 
any ur; Rein; result; effect; conse- 
quenco.—v.£ To reap or gather (corn and 





a — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — ———— — — — — — 


| 


Harvester, hür'ves-tör,.n. One who or 
that which harvests: a mower; a reaper.— 
Harvest-feast,». The feast made at the 
ingathering of the harvest.—Harvest-field, 
m. A field from which a harvest is ga- 
thered.—Harvest-home, n. The bringing 
home of the harvest; the harvest-feast.— 
Harvest-moon, n. The full moon at the 
time of harvest, or about the autumnal 
equinox, when it rises ncarly at the same 
hour for several days. —Harvest-mouse, n, 
The smallest British quadruped, which 
builds a nest attached to the straws of 
standing corn.—Harvestry, hür'vest-ri, n. 
The act or operation of harvesting; that 
which is reaped and gathered in; crop. 
Has, haz. The 3d pers. sing. pres. of the 
verb have. 
Hash, hash, vt. [Fr. hacher, E. to hack. 
Hack.] To chop into small pieces; to 
mince and mix.—n. That which is hashed 
or chopped up; meat which has been al- 
ready cooked, chopped into small pieces 
aud served up again; any second prepara- 
tion of old matter; a repetition; a re-ex- 
hibition 
Haslet, has'let, n. [For hastelet, from Fr. 
hastille, the pluck of an animal, lit. a little 
roast, from haste, a spit, L. hasta, a spear.) 
The cooked heart, liver, &c., of a hog. t 
ofa 


Hasp, hasp, n. (A. Sax. karpse, the hoo 


hinge ^Icel.Ahespa,G haspe, hdspe,afasten- 
ing; Dan. haspe, à hasp, a recl.] A clasp 
thas passes over a staple to be fastened by 
a padlock; a metal hook for fastening a 
door; the fourth part of a spindle (of yarn). 
—v.t. To shut or fasten with a hasp., 

Hassock, hns’ok, n. [Origin doubtful; 
comp. W. hesg, sedge, also Sw. hwass, 
rushes.) A thick’mat or hard cushion on 
which persons kneel in church; a foot- 
stool stuffed with flock or other material 

Hast, hast. 'The 2d pera. sing. pres, of the 
verb have 

Hastate, has'tüt, a. [L. hastatus, from 
hasta, aspear.] Spear-shaped; resembling 
the head of a spear; triangular. 

Haste, hist, n. [Same word as G. Sw. and 
Dan, hast, haste, whence O. Fr. haste, 
Mod. Fr. hate, haste; akin to hate ] Celer- 
ity of motion; speed; swiftness; despatch; 
expedition: applied only to voluntary 
beings, as men and animals; sudden ex- 
eitement of passion; quickness; ISCH 
tance; the state of being iressed y busi- 
ness; hurry; urgency.—To make haste, to 
hasten; to procce rapidly — Haste, 
Hasten, hist, hi’sn, v.t. (Sw. hasta, Dan. 
haste, G. hasten, to haste.] To drive or 
urge forward; to push on; to hurry; to ex- 
pe ite; with me, him, &c.,to make haste; to 
ie speedy or quick.—v.t. To move with 
celerity; to hurry —Hastener, hA'sn-ér, n. 
One that hastens; a metal kitchen-stand 
for keeping in the heat of the fire toa 
joint while cooking. — Hastily. hàs'ti-li, 
adv. In a hasty manner. — Hastiness, 
háüs'ti-nes, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing agen ATR seh hàs'ti, a. Moving or 
acting with haste; quick; speedy: opposed 
to slow; precipitate; rash; inconsiderate: 
opposed to deliberate; irritable; easily ex- 
cited to wrath; passionate; arising from 
or indicating passion (hasty words); early 
ripe (O.T.). — Hasty-pudding, n. A pud- 
ding made of milk and flour boiled quick 
together; also, oatmeal and water boile 
together; porridge. 

Hat, hat, n. [A. Sax. hat = Dan. hat, Sw. 
hett, I cel. hattr—hat, from a root meaning 
to cover. A covering for the head; a 
head-dress with a crown, sides, and con- 
tinuous brim, made of different materials, 
and worn by men or women; the dignity 
of a cardinal: from the broad-brimmed 
scarlet hat which forms part of a cardi- 
nal's dress,— To give one a hat, to lift the 
hat to one, —Hat-band, n. A band round 
n hat.—Hat-block, n. A block for form- 
ing or dressing hats on Eee d n. 
The whole body of a hat in an unfin shed 
state.—Hat-box, Hat.case, n. A box for 
a hat.— Hat-brush, n. A soft brush for 
hats, — Hatless, hatles, a. Having no 
hat.— Hat.rack, Ha d, Hat-tree, n. 
A rack or stand of various forms furnished 


Hatchment, hach'ment, m. 


hat.—Hatter, hat'ér, n. A maker or seller 
of hats.—Hatting, hating, n. The trade 

Hatch: ari ze tm Se word D 

a ach, v. samo as Dan. 
—€— to — or men from hak, a 
ing; Sw. z : 
to — hecke, the ing of Por 
rood; connected wit € 
chipping of the shell.) To produce —— ne 
from eggs by incubation, or by artificial a 
heat; to contrive or plot; to originate and 

produce (a scheme, mischief, &c.). — v.i. 

To — or undergo the process of in- 

cubation. — m. A b : as man 
birds as are produced at once; the acter 
hatching.—Hatcher, hach'ér, n. One who 
hatches; a contriver; a plotter. 

Hatch, hach, v.t. [Fr. hacher, to hack, to 
shade by lines, Hack.) To shade by lines 
crossing each other in drawing and engrav- 
ing. — Hatching, hach'ing, n. Shading 
made by cross lines. 

Hatch, bach, n. [A. Sax. hac, a grating; 

Dan. kæk, D. hek, a grating; G: heck, a 
fence of laths.] The frame of cross-bars 
laid over the opening in a ship's deck; the 
cover of a hatchway; the opening in a 
ship's deck; the hatchway; a similar open- 
ing in a floor; a trap-door; a half-door or a 
door with an opening over it; a flood-gate; 
a frame or weir in a river for catching 
fish.—To be under hatches, to be in the in- 
terior of a ship with the hatches down.— 
v.t. To close with a hatch or hatches.— 
Hatchway, hach'wü, n. A square or ob- 
long opening in a ship’s deck for communi- 
cation with the interior. 

Hatchel, hach'el, n. [A softened form of 
hackle or heckte.] A hackle or heckle for 
tiax.—v.t. To clean by drawing through 
the teeth of a hatchel; to hackle or heckle. 
—Hatcheller, hach'el-¿r, n. One who. 

Hatchet, hach'et, n. [Fr. hachette, from 
hacher, to cut, from G. hae to cut. 
Hack.) A small axe with a short handle, 
used with one hand. — 70 take up the 
hatchet, to make war; to bury the hatchet, 
to make peace: phrases derived from the 
customs of the American Indians.—Hatch- 
et-faced, a. Having a thin face with pro- 
minent features. 

[ Corrupted 

from achievement.) The coat of arms of 

n dead person, placed on the front of a 

house, in a church, or elsewhere at funer- 

als, notifying the death and the rank of 
the deceased, Also called Achievement. 


hät, v.t.—hated, hating. (A. Sax. 
hate, hete, hate, hatred, hatian, to hate; D. 
haat, Sw. hat, Icel. hatr, Goth. hatis, hate; 
Goth. hatan, Icel. and Sw. hata, D. haten, 
G. hassen, to hate.) To dislike tly or 
intensely; to have a creat aversion to; to 
detest. — n. Great dislike or aversion; 


Hatchway,n. Under HATCH, n. 
Hate, 


being hateful. — Hater, h 
that hates. — Hatred, hä’tred 
and suffix -red, as in kind X. 
-raeden, condition, state.] Great dislike 
or nversion; hate; detestation; active anti- 


pathy. 
Hath. math, 3d pora ping: pres. of hare, 
aic or 1 
Hatt, "Hatti.cherif, hat, hat'ti-she-rif", n. 
Turk.| An irrevocable order which comes 
Deche y from the Sultan of Turkey, 
ern 
. n. . . * m 
Hauberk, berg als; the throat, and 


be to defend; A. Sax. hea roa, 
Teck. Kuilsbjörg. n gorget. Habe isa 
diminutive. Hawse, Borovom.) A coat 
of mail without slecves, formed of steel 


Hau bach, n. [Same as A. Sax. hal 
pr bay or corner; the original Mee 
ing would be land in the bend ofa stream.] 
In Scotland, a piece of low-lying meadow 
ground on tho border of a river. x 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; g,go; j,job; ù, Fr. ton; ng,sing; wu, then; th, thin; w, wigi wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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Haughty, ha'ti, a. [0.Fr. hautain, haughty, 
from j£. hault, from L. altus, high 

hence altitude, exalt); gh was inserted 

rough intluence of high.) Proud and dis- 
dainful; having a high opinion of one's 
self, with some contempt for others; lofty 
and Arrogante disdainful; supercilious.— 
Haughtily, ha'ti-li, adv. In a haughty 
manner.—Haughtiness, ha'ti-nes, n. The 


e zaualty of being haughty. 


: al, vt. [Same as D. halen, Icel. and 
Sw. hala, Dan. hale, to haul; G. holen, to 
fetch, to tow (whence Fr. haler, to haul); 
hence halliard, halyard.) To pull or driw 
with force; to transport by drawing; to 
drag; to tug. — To haul over the coals, to 
bring to a reckoning; to take to task; to 
reprimand.—v.i. Naut. to change the direc- 
tion of sailing: with of, up, &c.—n. A pull- 
ing with force; a violent pull; a draucht 
of fish ina net; that which is caught by 
one haul; hence, that which is taken, 
ned, or received at once. — Haulage, 
alaj, n. The act of hauling or drawing; 
the force expended ‘in hauling; dues or 
charges for hauling or towing. — Hauler, 
ha'Kr,z. One who pulls or hauls. 
ulm, Haum, halm, ham, m. [A. Sax. 
healm= D. Dan. and Sw. kalm, Icel. kalmr; 
cog. L. calamus, Gr. kalamos, a recd.]- The 
stem or stalk of grain of all kinds, or of 
pease, po hops, &c.; dry stalks in 
neral. . 
Haunch, hansh,n. (Fr. hanche, the haunch, 
from the Teutonic; Fris. hancke, hencke, 
haunch; G. hanke, the haunch of a horse.) 
The hip; the bend of the thigh; part of the 
of man and of REN s between 
the Iast ribs and the 
middle part between the vertex or crown 
and the springing of an arch; the tlank. 
Haunt, hant, v.t. [Fr. hanter, to frequent, 
rom Armor. henf, a way, henti, to fre- 
quent.) To frequent; to resort to much or 
often, or to be much about; to visit cus- 


thigh; arch, the 


pursue! let us pursue!— Hare at! goat! 
assail ! encounter! as, have at him !—J/ave 
with you! come on! agreed!— To hare away, 
to remove; to take away. — To have in, to 
contain.— To have on, to wear; to carry, as 
raiment or weapons. — To have u care, to 
take care; to be on guard, or to guard.— To 
have a person out, to meet him in a duel, 
— To have it out ofa person, to punish him; 
to retaliate on him; to take him to task. 
| Hare is used as an auxiliary verb to form 
certain compound tenses, as the perfect 
and pluperfect of both transitive and in- 
transitive verbs. L-Haver, haver, n. One 
who has something; Scota law, the pos- 
gessor of a document bearing on the case. 
—Having, having, n. The act or state of 
possessing; that which is had or possessed; 
goods; estate. 

Haven, há'vn, n. LA. Sax. Aafen = D. and 
L.G. haven, Icel.köfn, Dan. karn, G. hajen; 
connected with kare.) A harbour; a port; 
a bay, recess, or inlet which affords auchor- 
age and a station for ships; a shelter, 
asylum, or place of safety.—v.i. To shelter, 
as in a haven. 

Haversack, hav'érsak, m. [Fr. harresae, 
from D. haverzak, G. hafersack, a haver- 
fack, literally. n sack for oats, from D. 
haver, G. hafer, Dan. havre, oats.) A bag 
of strong cloth worn over the shoulder by 
soldiers in marching order for carrying 
their provisions. — 

Haversian, ha-vér'si-an, a. [After Havers, 
the discoverer.] Applied to a net-work of 
minute canals which traverse the solid 
substance of bones, convcying the nutrient 
versels to all parts. 

Havildar, havil-dar, n. [Hind. kawaldar 
—hawala, charge, care, and ddr, a holder.) 
A sepoy sergeant in Indian regiments. 

Havock, Havoc, hav'ok, n. [W. hafog, de- 
struction.) Devastation; wide and general 
Tue me TTo destroy; to lay waste 

il.). 


tomarily; to appear in or about, as a spec- — ha; = Kä Sax. haga, an inclosure, a 
cel. 


tre; fo bea frequent spectral visitant of. 
—r.i. To be much about a place; to make 
frequent resort.—n. A place to which one 
frequently resorts; a favourite resort; n 
common abiding place. — Haunted, han’- 
S mena a. E —— D anre 

rted to, especially by apparitions or the 
shades of the dead. Haunter, ban'ter, n. 


One wha haun 
Ha 


ts. 
ustellum, has-tel'lum, m. Tt, from 
haurio, haustum, to draw up.] Tho suc- 
torial organ of certain insects, otherwise 
called the proboscis or antlia. — Haustel- 
late, has'tel-lät, a. Provided with a haus- 
tellum or sucker; suctorial. 


Hautboy, Hautbois, h5'boi, n. [Fr. haut- 


bois—haut (in E. haughty), high, and bois 
IB bush), wood, from the hizh tone of the 

rument.] An oboe; a wind-instru- 
ment of wood, sounded through a double- 
reed.—Hautboyist, ho'boi-ist, n. A player 


on the hautboy. 
Hau 


, Ge, d. [Er. hautelice, high 
warp.] DBassrrissr. 


Hau ‚oter,n. (Fr. Haronry.] Pride; 


haughtiness; insolent manner or spirit. 

Moos nennen — = e kind 
o 2 manufactured nt Javana, 
Phe epit Cue 


Have, hav, —— & pp. had, ppr. hav- 


ing. Ind. pres. I hare, thou hast, he has; 
we, yc, they hare. [A. Sax. habban, from 
ming regularly bb between 
yowels)=Dan.hare, Icel. hafa, Goth.haban, 
. haben, to have; coz. L. capio, to take 
(whence capable, &c.). Behave, haft, haven 
are connected.] To posress: to hold; to 
be in close relation to (to have a son, n 
roaster, a servant); to accept; to take ns 
husband or wife; to hold or rd (to have 
in 5; to maintain or hold in opinion; 
to be under necessity, or impelled by duty 
to hare to do it); to procure or make to be; 
cause (he had him murdered); to gain, 
procure, receive, obtain; to bring forth (a 
child); do D in any way, as to en- 
8 e tia. ba ks 
| would bo 
well for me; I had Letter, it would be better 


Thad tater, best, it would be best for me; 


or lieve, I would illinely; 
Ihadratker,Tehould preter,— Have after) 
Fate, fär, fat, fall; mē, met, hêr; pine, pin; nōte, not, move; tübe, tub, bull; 


agi, Sw. kage, an inclosure; 
akin hedoc, haggard.) A hedge; an inclos- 
ure; the hawthorn and its berry or seed, 
Haw,ha,n. [Sameasha, interjection.] An 
intermission or hesitation of speech (hums 
and Aaia) —v.i. To speak with a haw. 


Haw, ha, n. [Origin unknown.] The nic- 


titating membrane in the eye of a dog, 
horse, &c. 


Hawhaw, ha’ha,n. A ha-ha or sunk fence. 
Hawk, hak, n. [A. Sax. kafoc = D. havik, 
. G. habicht, Icel hawker, Dan. hög, a hawk; 


from stem of have.) A rapacious bird of 
the falcon family; a falcon —v.i. To hurt 
by means of trained hawks or falcons, to 
practise falconry; to fly in the manner of 
the hawk.—To hawk at, to attack on the 
wing. — Hawker, ha'kér, n. One who 
hawks; a falconer. — Hawkish, hıkish, a. 
Pertaining to or rceembling a hawk; rapa- 
cious; fierce.—Hitwk-moth, n. A moth, so 
called from its hovering mot ion.—Hawk's- 

ill, n. A turtle with a mouth like the 
beak of a hawk. SR, 

Hawk, hak, ot Probably imitative. 
Comp. D. harke and W. hochi, to hawk.] 
To makean effort to force up phlegm with 
noisc.— v.f. To raise by hawking.—n. An 
effort to force up phlegm by coughing. 

Hawk, hak, nt [From D. heukeren, tore- 
tail, to huckster, heuer, a retailer; akin 
to G. höken, höcken, to retail, höker, höcker, 
a hawker, from hocken, hucken, to take 
upon the back, to squat. Akin h uckater.] 

o sell, or try to sell, by offering the goods 
at people's doors; to convey through town 
or country for sale. — Hawker, hy'kér, n. 
LD. heuker, a retailer.) One who travels 
selling wares; a pedlar; a packman. 

Hawm, ham, n. Haves. 

Hawse, has, n. IO. and Prov, E. halse, the 
neck; Icel, Adla, neck, bow of n vessel; 
Dan. kala, neck.] Nant. that part of a 
vessel's bow where the hawee-holes ave cut; 
the hole in the vessel's bow; the distance 
between a ship's head and her anchors.— 
Hawsze-hole, n. A hole in a vessel's bow 
through which n cable passes. — Hawzer, 
hr’ser, n. [Formerly halser.) -Naut. a 

dE ac TA; Sax. haga 

a ‘thorn, 7. . DAX, - 

thorn, — * haw-thorn, lit. hedge- 


— — — — 


thorn; like G. Aagedorn, D. haagedoorn. 
Haw, Hinz.) A kind of small tree, one 
ee of which is an excellent hedge- 
p ant, while some of its varieties are very 
enutiful when in full blossom. 

Hay, há, n. (A. Sax. kig=0.Fris. hai, Dan. 
hö, Teel, hey, Goth. havi, G. heu, hay; con- 
nected with verb to hew. Hew.) Grass cut 
and dried for fodder.—To make hay when 
the sun slanea, to seize the favourable op- 
portunity —Hay-cock, n. A conical pile 
or heap of hay.—Hay-fever, n. A summer 
fever, erroncously ascribed tothe eflluvium 
of new-cut hay. — Hay-fork, n. A two- 
prongcd fork for turning or lifting hay, &c. 
—Hay-rick, Hay-stack,n, A large pile of 
hay in the open air, laid up for preserva- 
tion. — —— n. <A machine for 
scattering hay so as to expose 16 to the 
sun and aur. 

Hazard, haz'érd,n. [Fr. hasard, from Sp, 
azar, an ear $ throw of the dice, from 
Ar. az-zahr, n dic.) A fortuitous event; 
chance; danger; peril; risk; a game playec 
with dice.—v.t. To expose to chance; to put 
in danger of loss orinjury; to risk.—Hazar- 
dable, haz ér-da-bl, a. Liable to hazard.— 
Hazarder, haz'ér«lér, n. One who hazards. 
—Hazardous, hazer dus, a. Exposing to 
peril or danger of loss or evil; dangerous; 
risky. — Hazardously, haz'ér-dus-li, adv. 
In a hazardous manner.—Hazardousnezs, 
haz'cr-dus-nes, m. ? 3 

Haze, häz,n. [Allicd to A Sax. haso, dusky, 
dark; Icel. Aan, gray, dusky.] Fog; a 
grayish or dusky vapour in the air; hence, 
obscurity; dimness; mental fog.—v.i. Tobe 
hazy.—Haziness, hi‘zi-nes, n. The state of 
being hazy.—Hazy, hà'zi, a. Foggy; mis- 
ty; thick with haze; mentally obscure or 
confused 

Hazel, hü’zl,n. [A. Sax. kesel, hasl=Icel. 
hast, Dan. hassel, G. hasc, hazel; cog. with 
L. corylus, for cosylus, a hazel.] A tree 
growing wild in Britain, and yielding nuts 
that are eaten, while tho wood is — 
for hoops, fishing-rods, walking-sticks, Ae, 
—a. Of n light-brown colour like the 
hazel-nut. — Hazelly, há'zl-li, a. Of the 
colour of the hazel-nut; of a light brown. 
—Hazelnut,». The nut of the hazel. _ 

He, hè, pron. possessive Ais, objective him 
(algo dative). LA Sax. hd, hed, hit, he, she, 
it; D. Aij, Dan. and Sw. han, 1ccl. kann, 
he; akin hence, her, here, hither, She is o 
different origin.] The masc, sing. form of 
the pronoun of the 3d person. It issome- 
times used as a noun, being equivalent to 
man or male person, and is often prefixed 
to the names of animals to designate the 
male kind (a he-gont). 

Head, hed, n. [A Sax. heafod = Dan. hoved, 
Icel Aöfuth, G. haupt, Goth. haubith, head; 
cog. L. eaput (whence chief), Gr. kephale, 
head.] The name applied generally to the 
anterior part or extremity of animals; the 
part which forms the seat of the brain and 
mental faculties; hence, understanding, 
intellect, will or resolution, mind; an in- 
dividual; a unit (a thousand Acad of sheep: 
used only in sing.); a chief; a leader; a 
commander; what gives a striking appear- 
ance to the head, as the hair, antlers of a 
deer, &c.; part of a thing resembling in 
—— or otherwise the human head (the 

head of a spear, of a nail); the main point 
or part; the forepart (the head of u ship); 
the upper part (of a bed, &c ); the top; the 
principal source of a stream; the part 
most remote from the mouth or opening; 
a headland; promontory; altitude of water 
ns applicable tothe driving of machinery; 
the foremost place; the place of honour or 
command; crisis; height; itch; division 
of discourze; title of a sub-division.—Head 
and cars, deeply; wholly; completely,— 
Head and shou dera, by force; violently 
to drag in 2 topic head and, shoulders); 
t ns much as the height of the head an 
shoulders.—4 broken head, a flesh wound 
in the head.— To make head against, to re. 
sist with success.—To give, to get, &c., the 
head, used literally of a horse that is not 
held in by the reins, and hence figura 
tively Acad. means license, freedom from 
check, control, or restraint.—v.t, To be or 
put one's self at the head of; to lead ; to 
rect; to behead; to decapitate; to form 


oil, pound; ti, Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 
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a head to; to fit or furnish with a head; to 
go in front of, so as to keep from advan- 
cing (to head a drove of cattlo).—a. Be- 
longing to the head; chief; principal: 
often used incomposition (head-workman, 
a head-master, &c.). — Headache, hed‘ik, 
a. Pain in the head,—Headachy, hed’ük- 
Lg. Afflicted with a headache. — Head- 

and, hed’hand, a, A band for the head; 
the band at each end of a bound book.— 
Head-borough, Head-borrow, n. In Eng- 
land, formerly the chief of afrank-pledge, 
tithing, or decennary, consisting of ten 
families: now known by the name of 
Petty Constable.—Head-drezs, n. The dress 
of the head; the covering or ornaments of 
a woman's head —Headed, hed'ed, p. and 
a. Furnished with a hend; used chictly in 
composition (clear-headed, loug-heurled, 
&c.).—Header, hed'ér, n. One who puts a 
head on anything; one who stands at the 
head of anything; a leader; à plunge or 
dive iuto water head foremost. — Head- 
foremost,ade, With the head first; rashly; 
precipitately.—Headily, hed'l-li, adv. In 
a heady manner. —Headiness, hed'1-nes, n. 


free from disease; emn health;whole- 
some.—Healthfully, helth’ful-li, ad». Ina 
healthful manner.—Healthfulness, helth’- 
ful-nes, n. ‘Ine state of being healthful 
or healthy.—Healthily, hel'thi-li, adv. Ina 
healthy mannerorcondition.—Heal less, 
helth’les, a. Infirm; sickly.—Healthlezs- 
ness, helth'Ics-nes, n, — Health-officer, n. 
An officer appointed to watch over the 
public health.—Healthy, helVthi, a. being 
in health; enjoying health; hale; sound; 
conducive to health; wholezome; salubri- 
ous,—Healthiness, hcl'thi-nes,». State of. 
Heap, hip, n. LA, Sax. hcáp, a pile, A 
crowd- D. hoop, Dan. hob, Icel. hópr, G. 
haufe. Akin Aip.] A pile or mass; a col- 
lection of things piled up; a large quan- 
tity; a great number. — v.t. To lay in à 
heap; to pile; to amass: often with up or 
with on; to round or form into a heap.— 
Heaper, hé’pér, n. One who heaps. 


Hear, ber, v.t.— pret. & pp. heard. [A. Sax. 


hýran, heran, to hear=U.Fris. hera, hora, 
Iccl. heyra, D. hooren, G. horen, Goth. 
kausjan; hence hearken, hark.] To per- 
ceive by the auditory sense; to take cogni- 





HEATH ` 
Heart-b n. Overwhelming sorrow or 
grief.—H breaker, n. One who or that 


Which breaks hearts. — Heart-broken, a. 
Deeply grieved; in despair.—Heart-burn, 
". An uneasy burning sensation in the 
stomach from indigestion and excess of 
content Discontents aeret nant = 
intent. ntent; secret enmity.— 
Hearted, här’ted, a. Having a heart: 
frequently used in composition (hard- 
hearted, faint-hearted, kc.).—He. bag, 
tn, pt To encourage; to incite or stimu- 
late the courage of.—Heartener, hür'tn-ér, 
n. One who or that which heartens.— 
Heart-felt, a. Deeply felt; deeply affect- 
ing.—Heartily, hurti-li, adv. In a hearty 
manner,—Heartiness, har'ti-nes, n. The 
state of being hearty.—Heartless, bart) 
a. Without à heart; destitute of feeling 
or affection; crucl.—Heartlessly, hárt'les- 
li, ade, Ina heartless manner. — H 
lessness, hürt'les-nes, n. The quality of 
being heartless, —Heart-ren a. Break- 
ing the heart; overpowering with anguish; 
very distressing. — Heart's-blood, n. The 
blood of the heart; hence, life; essence.— 














The quality of being heady, — Heading, 
hed'ing, n. The act of one who heads; 
what stands at the head; a title of a sec- 
tion in a book, &c.; a drilt-way or passage 
excavated in the line of an intended tun- 
nel, and in which the workmen l1abour.— 
Headland, hed'land, n. A cape; a promon- 
tory. — Headless, hed'les, a. Having no 
head; destitute of a chief or leader.— 
Headiong, hed'lonz, adv. [Mead and adv. 
term. -long--ling in darkling.] With the 
head foremost; rashly; precipitately; with- 
out deliberation. — «a. Steep; precipitous; 
rash; precipitate, — Head-mark, n. The 
natural characteristics of each individual 
of a specios.—Hend-master, n. The prin- 
cipal master of a school.—Headmost, hed’- 
most, d. Most advanced; first. — Hend- 
pieco, 1. A helmet; a morion; the head, 
especially the head as the seat of the un- 
derstanding.—Head-quarters, n. pl. The 
quarters of the commander of an army; a 
centre of authority or order; the place 
where one chietly resides. — Head-sea, n. 
A sea that direct meets the head of a 
ship. — Headship, hed'ship, n. The state 
or position of being a head or chief; au- 
thority; supreme power; government.— 
Headsman, hedz’man, 1. Une that cuts 
off heads; an executioner,—Head-stall, n. 
That part of a bridle which encompasses 
the head. — Head-stone, n. The chief or 
corner stone; the keystone of an arch; the 
stone at the head of a grave, — Head. 
strong, hed'strouz,a. Obstinate; ungov- 
ernable; bent on pursuing one's own 
course. —Headstrongness, hcd'strong-ne2, 
n.—Head-water, n. The part of a river 
near its source, or one of the streams that 
contribute to form it.—Headway, hed'wa, 
n. The progress mudo by a ship in motion; 
hence, progress or success of any kind.— 
Head.wind,». A wind directly opposed 
to a ship's courgze,—Head-work, n. Mental 
or intellectual labour. — Heady, hed'i, a. 


Heart's-case, n. Ease of heart: a plant of 
the violet genus; the pansy.—Heart-sick, 
a. Sick at heart; pained in mind: despl D 
depressed.—Heart-sickening, a. Tending 
to make the heart sick or — 
Heart-sickness, n. Sadness of heart; de- 
pression of spirits.—Heartsome, hürt'sum, 
a. Inspiring with heart or courage; ex- 
hilarating; cheerful; lively. — He x 
a. Sore at heart.—Heart-sorrow,n. Sin- 
cere gricf O MERE a. Arousing, 
exciting, or moving the heart. — He 
string, 5. A hypothetical nerve or tendon, 
supposed to brace and sustain the heart.— 
Heart-whole, a. Not affected with love; 
having unbroken spirits or good co z 
—He wood, n. The central part of the 
wood of exogens; the Guramen Hear 
bar, a. Having the heart engaged in 
anything; proceeding from the heart; sin- 
cere; warm; zealous; cordial; sound and 
healthy; large to satisfaction fa hearty 
meal); loud and unrestrained (a Aearty 
augen). 
Hearth, härth, n. LA. Sax. heorth, hearth= 
D. haard,G. heerd, herd, area, floor, hearth; 
root doubtful.] That portion of the floor of 
n room on which the fire stands, generally 
a pavement or floor of brick or stone below 
a chimney; the fireside; the domtstic cir- 
cle.—Hearth-hroom, Hearth-brush, n.- A 
broom or brush for sweeping the hearth. 
rer ide er icon n. A tax on hearths, 
long imposed in England—Hearth-rug, n. 
A small thick carpet laid before a fire.— 
Am n. The stone forming the 
ca l. 
Heat, hit, n. (A. Sax. hactu, hacte, from 
hát, hot; D. and L.G. Aitte, Icel. hiti, Dan. 
hede, G. hitze, heat; Goth. heito, fever; root 
in Gr. kais, to burn (whence caustic).] A 
phenomenon believed to consist in a cer- 
tain motion or vibration of the ultimate 
molecules of which bodies are com 


zance of by the ear; to give audience or al- 
lowance to speak; to listen to; to heed; to 
obey; to try judicially (a cause) in a court 
of justice; to listen to one repeating or 
going over, as a tusk or the like.—t.t. To 
enjoy the sense or faculty of perceiving 
sound; to listen; to hearken; to attend; to 
be told; to receive by report.—Hearer, ht- 
rér, 1. Ono who hears; an auditor; one 
who sits under the ministry of another.— 
Hearing, hé'ring, n. The act of perceiving 
sound; the facult ü or sense by which sount 
is perceived; audience; an opportunity to 
be heard; a judicial investigation before 
a court; reach of the ear; extent within 
which sound may be heard. — Hearsay, 
hör'sä,n. Report; rumour; common talk. 
—IHearaay evidence, evidence repeated at 
second hand by one who heard the actual 
witness relate or udmit what he knew of 
the transaction or fact in question. 

Hearken, hür'kn, mi. [A. Sax. heorenian, 
hyrenian, from hýran, to hear. Hzan.] 
To listen; to lend the car; to give heed to 
what is uttered; to hear with obediehce or 
compliance. —v.£. To hear by listening; to 
hear with attention; to regard.—Hearken- 
er, hir'ku-ér, n, One who hearkens, 

Hearse, hérs, a [O.Fr. herce, a harrow, a 
kind of portcullis, a kerse, from L. kirpex, 
hirpicia, n harrow; hence rehearse.) A bicr; 
a bier with a collin; a carriage for convey- 
ing the dead to the grave.—v.t. To put on 
or in a hearse.—Hearse-cloth, n. A pall; 
a cloth to cover a hearse. 

Heart, hiirt, n. [4 Sax. heorte = Goth. 
hairto, D. hart, Icel. Ajarta, Dan. hjerte, 
G. herz; cog. Gael. eridhe, L. cor, cordis, 
Gr. kardia, Skr. hrid, heart; from a root 
meaning to leap.] A muscular organ 
which is the propelling agent of the b ood 
in the animal body, situated in the thorax 
of vertebrated animals; the mind, thesoul, 
the consciousness; the thinking faculty; 
the seat of the affections and passions; the 


Rash; hasty; precipitate; headstrong: apt 
to affect the mental faculties; intoxicat- 
ing; strong. 

Heal, hel, vi LA. Sax. haelan, to heal, 
from hål, whole, sound (= E. whole); comp. 
the related words hale, hail, whole, holy, 
health.) To make hale, sound, or whole; 
to cure of a disease or wound and restore 
to soundness; to reconcile, as a breach or 
difference.—v.i, To grow sound; to return 
to a sound state: sometimes with up or 
over, — Healable, h@la-bl. a. Capable of 
being healed.—Healer, h@lér,n. One who 
or that which heals.—Healing, h@'ling, p. 
anda. Curing; restoring toa sound state; 
conciliatory. — Healing art, the medical 
art.—Healingly, h@ling-li, adv. Ina heal- 
ing manner. 

A heddle, 


Heald, held, n. 

Health, helth, n. LA. Sax. kaelih, from 
haelan, to heal.] That state of a being in 
which all the parts and organs are sound 

"and in proper condition; moral or intel- 
lectual soundness; salvation or divine 
parent E pince (0.T.). uN is often * m 
toas rence sometimes means toast. 
—Healthful, helth’ful, a. Full of health; 


moral side of our nature in contradistinc- 
tion to the intellectual; courage; spirit; 
the seat of the will or inclination; hence, 
disposition of mind; tendency; conscience, 
or sense of good and ill; the inner part of 
anything; the part nearest the middle or 
centre; the vital or most essential part; the 
core; the very essence; that which has the 
shape or form of a heart or is regarded as 
representing the figure of a heart; one of 
a suit of playing cards marked with such a 
figure.—aAt heart, in real character or dis- 
position; at bottom; substantially; really 
(he is good at heart).—To break the heart of, 
to cause the deepest grief to; to kill by 
grief. - -To sind in the heart, to be willing 
or disposed, — To get or learn by heart, to 
commit to memory.— To have in the heart, 
to purpose; to have design or intention.— 
To have the heart in the mouth, to be ter- 
rificd. To lay or take to heart, to be much 
affected by; to be zealous, ardent, or solici- 
tous about. — To wear the heart upon the 
—— expose one’s —— wishes, or 
A, . 


intentions to every one. — v.i. To form a 
cloze compact head, as a pint detis 
ache, hiirt’ak, n. Anguish of mind. — 






, 
the sensation produced by bodies that are 
hot; the bodily feeling when one is ex- 
posed to fire, the sun's rays, &c.; the re- 
verse of cold; high temperature, as in- 
guished from low; hot weather; a hot 
period; a single effort, as in a race; utmost 
ardour or violence; rage; vehemence; agi- 
tation of mind; inflammation or excite- 
ment; exasperation; animation fn thought 
or discourse; fervency; sexual excitement 
in animals; fermentation.—v.t. To make 
hot; to communicate heat to; to cause to 
grow warm; to make feverish; to excite; 
to warm with passion or desire; to ani- 
mate.—r.i. Togrow warm or hot.— T, 
hour n. oas who or Ka which pu 

ea , höting, p. and a. 
warmth or heat; stimulating.—Heat-spec- 
.n, Aninvisible spectrum produced 
by the sun's rays, when light is decom- 


sed by a prism. 3 

th, eth, M. A. Sax. hacth - L.G. D. 

Fri. va G. hei [ the plant, also a moor; 
ot 


waste, a fell. Hence 


ihi a field; Teel. heithi, heithr, t 
MAT Hones heathens Mulher LA. 
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: f numerous shrubby planta, m 
ot "inem ha n beautiful Deren 


three species 
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common in Britain; a 


=a 


HEATHEN 





place 


overgrown with 
land. —Heath-berry, n. The crow-berry. 
Henth.clad, a. Covered with heath.— 
Heath-cock, n. The black-cock (under 
BLatk).—-Heathy he'thi, a. Of, pertain- 
ing * or resembling heath; covered or 


h. 

Heathen, he'wiren, n. LA, Sax. hacthen, lit. 
one dees, a heath, from hacth, a 
heath, so that it is similar in meaning to 
the L. paganus, a an, originally a 
countryman.] One who worships idols or 

not acknowledge the true God; a 
pasan; an idolater; a rude, barbarous, or 
rreligious person. — a. Gentile; pagan.— 
Heathendom, hé'ruen-dum, n. Those 
parts of the world in which heathenisın 
Dune Sooper hé@'tnen-ish, a. Be- 
to heathens or their religions; 
us; uncivilized; irreligious.—Hea- 
thenishly, he'ruen-ish-li, adv. Ina hea- 
thenish manner, — Heathenishness, hē- 
Tiren-ish-nes, n. — Heathenism, heruen- 
izm,n. The system of religion or the man- 
ners and morals of a heathen nation; pa- 
ism; barbarism.—Heathenize, hörnen- 
v.t. Torender heathenish.—Heathenry, 
höruen-ri,n. Heathenism; heathens col- 
lectively. - 
Heather, heru'ér, n. [From heath; equi- 
valent to heath-er,] Common heath, a 
low shrub with clusters of rose-coloured 
flowers, covering immense tracts of waste 
land in Britain. — Heather-bell, m. A 
blossom of a large-flowered British heath. 
—Heathery, hern'éri, a. Abounding in 
heather; heathy. 
Heave, hey, v.t.—heared or hove (pret. A 
pp.), heaving. [A. Sax. hebban, pret. Aóf, 
p. ha/en = Goth. ha fjan, O.Fris. hera, 1). 
heen heven, Dan. Arie, Icel hefja, G. 
to lift; akin heavy, heaven.) To 
lift; to ; to elevate; to raise or force 
from the breast (to heare a sigh); to throw; 
to cast; naut. to apply power to, as by 
means of a windlass, in order to pull or 
force in any direction. — To heave to, to 
bring a ship's head to the wind aud sto 
her motion.—v.i. To be thrown or raise 
up; to rise; to rise and fall with alternate 
motions; to swell up; to pant, as after 
severe labour or exertion; to make an effort 
to vomit; to retch.—To heave in sight, to 

appears to make its first appearance, as a 

p at eca.—n. An upward motion; swell, 
as of the waves of the sea; an effort of the 
lungs, &c.; an effort to raise something; 
pl. a disease of horses, characterized by 
dificult and laborious respiration.—Hea- 
ver, heé'vér, n. One who or that which 
heaves.—Heaving, ht'ving,n. A rising or 
swell: a pantinz. 

Heaven, hevn, n. [A. Sax. heofon, heaven; 
O. Sax. heran, L.G. heben, Ice). kënn 
from root of heave.) The blue expanse 
which surrounds the earth, and in which 
the sun, moon, and stars seem to be set; 
the sky; the upper regions: often in the 
plural; the abode of the blessed; the 

lace where God manifests himself to the 
lessed: often used as equivalent to God 

or Providence; supreme felicity ; bliss; a 
sublime or exalted condition. — Heaven- 

‚a. Dorn of or sent by heaven.— 

Heavenliness, hev’n-li-nes, n. The con- 

dition or RS of being heavenly. — 

—— ıer’n-li, a. Pertaining to 

heaven; inhabiting heaven; celestial; su- 

premely-blessed; supremely excellent.— 
adv. In a heavenly manner. — Heaven- 
evn-werd, adv. Toward heaven. 


Heavy, hevi, a. [A. Sax. heñg, heavy, 


from the stem of Aebban, to heave==1 cel. 
. Heave.] That can be lifted only 

h labour; derous; weighty: the op- 
VeL ELE) namo net dli 
borne; hard to endure; burdensome; oppres- 
ve; severe; hard toaccomplish; weig ied or 
ed down; inr — Nm — uA 
weariness, ; slow; sluggish; in- 
active; dull; lifeless; inanimate; im ed- 
ing motion or action (heavy ronds); acting 
or with violence (a heavy sea, can- 
nonada); ;gloomy: threatening; lower- 
ing (heavy sky ‚not easily di ed (food); 
Ji, adv. In a heavy manner.—Hea 


heath; a waste tract , 
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ness, hev^i-nes, n. The state or quality of 
being heavy: weight; severity; sadness; 
dulness or lifelessness, — Heavy-laden, a. 
Laden with a heavy burden.—Heavy-spar, 

n. The sulphate of baryta, occurring in 
veins massive, fibrous, lamellar, and in 

je m crystals. . 
ebdomadal, Hebdomadary, heh-«lom'a- 

dal, heb-dom'a-da-ri,a. [Gr. Aebdomas, the 
number seven, seven days, from hepta, 
seven.] Weekly; consisting of seven days, 
or occurring every seven days. — Hebdom- 
adally, heb-dom’a-dal-li, qdv. By tho 
week; from week to week. 

Hebe, hö’bö, n. The goddess of youth 
among the Greeks; hence, a beautiful 
young woman. 

Hebctate, heb’o-tät, v.t.—hebetated, hebetat- 
ing. UL. hebeto, hebctatum, from hebes, 
dull.) To dull; to blunt; to stupefy.— 
Hebetude, heb’c-tüd, m. [L. hebetudo.] 
Dulness; stupidity. 

Hebrew, he’bro, n. [Fr. hébreu, L. hebraus, 
Gr. hebraios, from Heb.: supposed to 
mean a person from beyond (the Eu- 
phrates)] One of the descendants of Ja- 
cob; an Israclite; a Jew; the language of 
the Jews, one of the Semitic tongucs.— 
a. Pertaining to the Hebrews.—Hebraic, 
ht-bri’ik, a. Pertaining to the Hebrews 
or their language. — Hebraically, hö-brä’- 
i-kal-li, adv. After the manner of the 
Hebrews or their language. — Hebraism, 
h@bri-izm, n. A peculiarity of Hebrew 
or the Hebrews. — Hebraist, hé’bri-ist, 
n. One versed in the Hebrew language.— 
Hebraize, hé’bri-iz, v.t.—hebraized, hebra- 
izing. To convert into the Hebrew idiom; 
to make Hebrew.—v.i. To conform to the 
Hebrew idiom, manners, &c. 

Hebridean, Hebridian, heb-ri-de’an, hē- 
brid'i-an, a. Pertaining to the Hebrides, 
islands lying to the west of Scotland.—n. 
A native or inhabitant of the Hebrides. 

Hecatomb, hek'a-tom, n. [Gr. hekatomb? 
—hekaton, a hundred, and bous, an ox.] 
A sacrifice of a hundred oxen or other 
beasts; hence, any great eaerifice of vic- 
tims; a great number of persons or ani- 
mals slaughtered. 

Heck, hek,n. [A form of hatch,a grating.] 
A DEER for catching fish; a rack; a 


ack. 
Heckle, hek, n. [Same as Aackle.] A sort 
of comb for flax or hemp; a hackle or 
hatchel.—v.t. To dress with a heckle; fig. to 
tease or vex; to catechise severely.—Heck- 
ler, hek'lér, n. One who heckles, 
Hectare, hek’tar, n. [Fr] A French mea- 
sure containing 100 ares, or-:2 47 acres. 
Hectic, hek'tik, a. [Gr. hektikos, habitual, 
hectic or consumptive, from hexis, habit 
of body, from echó, future hex, to have.] 
A term applied to the fever which accom- 
panies consumption; pertaining to or af- 
ected with such fever; consumptive; 
foverish.—n. A hectic fever —Hectically, 
hek'ti-kal-li, adv. In a hectic manner. 
Hectocotylus, hek-to-koV'i-Jus,n. [Gr. Ack- 
aton, a hundred, and kotylé, a small cup, 
n sucker.) The reproductive arm of cer- 
tain of the male cuttle-fishes. 
Hectogramme, hck'to-gram, n. [Fr., from 
Gr. hekaton, a hundred, and gramma, a 
gramme.) A French weight containing 
100 grammes, or 3 ounces 8°4383 drams 
avoirdupois.—Hectolitre, hek'to-1c-ter, n. 
Fr.] A French measure for liquids, con- 
aiming 100 litres or 22 allons.—Hecto- 
metre, hek’to-mä-ter, n. TFr.] A French 
measure of length containing 100 metres 
or 10035 yards. 
Hector, hek'tér, n. [From Hector, the son 
of Priam, a brave Trojan warrior.) 
bully; a blustering, turbulent, noisy fel- 
low.—v.t. To treat with insolence; to bully. 
—v.i. To play the bully; to bluster; to be 
turbulent or insolent. 


. Heddle, hed'1, n. [By metathesis for heald; 


perhaps from A. Sax. heald, hold.) Weav. 
one of the parallel double threads with a 
centre loop or eye which raises the warp 
threads to form the shed and allow the 
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Hedge, hej, n. (A. Sax. ecg, a hedge, 
closely akin to haga, an inclosure; Icel. 
hagi, an inclosed field; D. hegge, a hedge, 
haag, a hedge (whence the //ague); E. 
haw-thorn, that is hedge-thorn.] A fence 
formed by bushes or small trees growing 
close together; any line of shrubbery close- 

planted.—v.t. hedged, hedging. To in- 
close or fence with a hedge; to obstruct 
with a barrier; to stop by any means; to 
surround fordefence; to hem in.— To hedge 

a bet, to bet upon both sides, thus guard- 
ing one's self against great loss, whatever 
may be the result.—v.i, To hide in a hedge; 
to skulk (Shak.); to protect one's self 
from loss by eross-bets.— Hedge-bill, Hedg- 
ing-bill,n. A cutting hook used in dress- 
ing hedges; a bill-hook.—Hedgehog, hej”- 
hog,n. An insectivorous quadrupe about 
9 inches long, the upper part of whose 
body is covered with prickles or spincs.— 
Hedge-knife, n. An instrument for trim- 
ming hedges.—Hedgeless, hejles,a. Hav- 
ing no hedge. — Hedge-marriage, n. A 
marriage performed by a hedge-parson.— 
Hedge-parson, n. A poor, mean, or illi- 
terate parson, without a bencfice —Hedge- 

riest, n. A poor mcan priest.—Hedger, 
ıej’er, n. Ono who makes or repairs 
hedges.—Hedgerow, hej'ro, n. A row or 
ecries of shrubs or trees forming a hedge. 

—Hedge-school, n. A school kept beside 
a hedge, or in the open air.—Hedge-scis- 
sors, ». pl. A large kind of scissors for 
trimming hedges.-Hedge-sparrow, Hedge- 
warbler, n. Accentor. 3 

Hedonic, hé-don'ik, a.  [Gr. Addonikos, 
from Addon, pleasure] Pertaining to 
pleasure; pursuing, or placing the chief 
good in, sensual pleasure.—Hedonics, be, 
don'ks, m. That branch of ethics which 
treats of active or positive pleasure or en- 
joyment,—Hedonism, hé'don-izm,n. The 
doctrine that the chief good of man lies 
in the pursuit of pleasure.— Hedonist, hē- 
don-ist, n. One who professes hedonism, 

Heed, höd,v.t. LA Sax. hédan, to heed; D. 
hoeden, to care for, hoede, care; G. hüten, 
to look after, from hut, protection; akin 
] .] Toregard with care; to take notice 
of; toattend to; toobserve.—n. Care; atten- 
tion; notice; observation; regard: usually 
with give or take —Heedful, hed^ful, a. 
Full of heed; attentive; watchful; cautious; 
wary.—Heedfully, héd’ful-li, adv. In a 
heedful manner. — Heedfulness, héd'ful- 
nes, 1. The quality of being heedful; at- 
tention; caution, — Heedless, hed*les, a. 
Without heed; inattentive; careless. — 
Heedlessly. hed‘les-li, adv. In a heedless 
manner. —Heedlessnesz, h@d’les-nes, n 
Heel, hcl, n. [^ Sax. hél-Iccl. hall, D. hiel 
the heel; radically akin to L. calx, the hee 
(seen in inculcate),] The hinder part of the 
foot in man or quadrupeds; the hinder 
part of a covering for the foot; romething 
shaped like the human heel, or that occu- 
pies a position corresponding to the heel; 
the latter or concluding part.— To be at the 
heela, to pursue closely; to follow hard; 
nlso, to nttend wg Ar To be down at 
hecl, to be slipshod; hence, to be in de- 
enyed circumstances.— To lay by the heels, 
to fetter; to shackle; to confine.— 70 show 
the heels, to fice; to run mba LiF To take lo 
the heels, to betako one's self to flight.— 
v.t. To perform by the use of the heels, 
as a dance (shak.); to add a heel to.— 
Heel-piece,n. A piece of leather on the 
heel of a shoe; armour for the heel.—Heel- 
tap, n. A small piece of leather for the 
heel of a shoe; the small portion of liquor 
left in a glass when the main portion has 


drunk. 
Heel, hel, nt [Same as A. Sax. keldan, D. 
helien, Dån. Mn By —— pe) To 
i nt over from a ca = 
— & ship... The act of so inclining; 


t. 

Heft, heft, n. [From heave, to lift.) The 
act of heaving; violent strain or exertion; 
effort (Shak.). ' 

Hegelian, he-g&’li-an, a. Pertaining to 
Hegel (ha'gl) or his system of philosophy. 
—n. A follower of Hegel. — egelianis, 
he-g@'li-an-izm,n. The system of philoso- 

by, of Hegel. 

egemony, hej’e-mo-ni or he-jem’o-ni, n. 


Fäte, für, fat fall; me, met, her; pine,pin;, nōte, not, möve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. u. 
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Gr. hégemonia, from hégemén, guide, 
eader, from hégeomai, to lead.) Leader- 
ship; predominance; preponderance of one 
state among others, — Hegemonic, hej-e- 
iU «. Ruling; predominant; prin- 
cipal. 

Hegira, hej'i-ra, n. [Ar. hijrah, departure, 
from hajara, to remove.] The flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca, adopted by the 
Mohammedans in reckoning their timo, 
their cra beginning 16th J uly, 622; hence, 
any similar tight. > 

Heifer, hef'ér,n. LA. Sax. hedhfore; origin 
doubtful.] A young cow. 

Heigh-ho! hihö. An exclamation usually 
expressing some degree of languor or un- 


easiness. N 
Height, hit, n. [For highth; A. Sax. hedh- 
tho, hyhtho, from hedh, high. Hicn3 The 
condition of being high; the distance 
which anything rises above its foot, basis, 
or foundation, or above the carth; alti- 
tude; an eminence; a summit; a hill or 
mountain; elevation or pre-eminence 
among other persons; elovation in excel- 
lence of any kind; elevation or dignity, ns 
of sentiment, expression, or the like; ex- 
tent; degree; stage in progress or advance- 
ment: the height, the utmost degree in ex- 
tent or violcnce.—Heighten, hi'tn,v.f. To 
make high; to raise higher; to elevate; 
to increase; to augment; to intensify.— 
Heightener, hi'tn-ér, n. One who or that 
which heightens, A 

Heinous, há'nus, a. (Er haineux, from 
haie, malice, hate, from hair, O. Fr. ha- 
dir, to hate, from Teut, verb - E. to hate.] 
Hateful; odious; hence, notorious; cnor- 
mous; aggravated (sin or crime, sinncr).— 
Heinously, há' nus-li, adv. In a heinous 
manner.—Heinousness, há'nus-nes, n. The 
condition or qu of being heinous, _ 

Heir, ar, a. [O. Fr. heir, L. hæres, an heir 
(same root as Skr. har, to take or hold), 
whence hereditary, heritage, inherit.) One 
who succeeds or is to succeed another 
in the possession of property; an inheri- 
tor; one who receives any endowment 
from an ancestor.—Heir apparent, Heir 
presumptive. Under APPARENT, PRESUN- 
Tive.—v.t. Toinherit; tosucceed to.—Heir- 
dom, irdum, n. The state of an heir.— 
Heliess, är’es, n. A female heir.—Heir- 
loom, ärlöm, n. [/Zeir, and loom in old 
sense of tool, implement, my A per- 
sonal chattel that descends to an heir; any 
pes of personal property which has be- 

onged to a family for a long time.—Heir- 
BE ürship, n. The state of an heir; 
right of inheriting. a 

Hejira, hey'i-ra, n. Samo as ITegira. 

Held, held, pret. & pp. of hold. 

Heliac, Hellacal, hé’li-ak, hé-li’a-kal, a. 
[L. heliacus, from Gr. hélios, the sun; akin 
L. sol, and W. haul, sun.) Astron. emerg- 
ing from the light of the sun or passing 
into it; rising or setting at the same time, 
or nearly the same time, as the sun.— 


Hellacally, hc-li'a-kal-li, adv. Ina helia- 
cal manner. 

Helianthus, hé-li-an‘thus, 2. {Gr hélios, 
the sun, and anthos,a flower] The sun- 


flower; the Jerusalem artichoke genus. 


penu Helicoid, Helicoidal, Ee, Under 
ELIX. 
Heliconian, hel-i-koó'ni-an, a. Pertaining 


to Helicon, the famous Grecian mountain, 
the residence of the muses. 

Heliocentric, Heliocentrical, h#li-o-sen”- 
SR eg sae bee [Gr. A lakin 
L. sol, W. , the sun, and ke E 
centre.] ene relating to the sun asa 
E appearing s asif pero MN the sun's 

.—-Heliochrome, -o-krom, n. [Gr. 
chroma, colour.].A coloured photo: aph = 
Heliochromic, h#li-o-krom”ik,a. Pertain- 

mito] hellochromy.— Hellochromy hei: 

photouriphs.—Hellograph, heit SETAT A 

—— 0, to write.] A photograph; an in- 

mb nent or taking photographs of the 

iT D telegraph; a Dellosta y =at and 

a heliostat or Popp —— 

phic, he'li-o-graf"ik, a. Of or pertain- 
ee phy. — Helio 

' otography; , the art or 

process of signalling by reflecting the sun's 


$ 


Hell, hel, n. LA. Sax. hel, from helan, to cover. 


rays. — Heliolater, hé@-li-ol’a-tér, n. [Gr. 
latrued, to worship.) A worshipper of tho 
sun. — Heliolatry, ht-li-ol'a-tri, n. The 
worship of the sun. — Heliometer, hé-li- 
om’et-er, n. Same as Astrometer.—Helio- 
scope, héli-o-skop,n. [Gr. skoped, to view.] 
A sort of telescope fitted for viewing the 
sun without pain or injury to the cycs.— 
Helioscopic, h&@’li-o-skop”ik, a. Pertain- 
ing toa helioscope.—Heliostat, h@'li-os-tat, 
n. (Gr. statos, tixed.] A name of various 
contrivances for retlecting the sun's light 
temporarily or continuously to an observer 
at a distance: used in astronomical o 
servations, in experiments on light, and 
for signalling in war, &c. — Heliotrope, 
hé‘lio-troép, n. [Gr. tropé, a turning, 
trepó, to turn.) A heliostat; a variety 
of quartz, of a deep green colour, with 
bright red spots; blood-stone; a name of 
plants, mostly natives of warm regions, 
one species of which is a favourite garden 
Nant from the fragrance of its flowers.— 
eliotropic, Heliotropical, hé'li-o-trop”- 
ik, héTi-o-trop"i-kal, a. Pertaining to, or 
characterized by, heliotropism. — Helio- 
tropically, heli-o-trop”i-kal-li, adv. Ina 
heliotropic manner.—Heliotropism, hé-li- 
ot'ro-:pizm,n. The tendency of a plant to 
direct its growth toward the sum or to- 
ward light —Heltotype, heli-o-tip, n. A 
process by which pictures can be printed 
with lithozraphic ink from a film of speci- 
ally prepared gelatine which has been ex- 
posed under a photographic negative and 
then wetted, the parts not acted on by 
the light taking the ink; à picture pro- 
duced by this process. ^ 
Helix, h'liks, n. pl. Helices, hcl'i-sez. [Gr. 
a winding, a spiral.) A spiral line, as o 
wire in a coil; something that is spiral; 
a circumvolution; geom. such a curve as is 
described by every point of a screw that is 
turned round in a fixed nut; arch. a small 
volute or twist under the abacus of the 
Corinthian capital; anat. the whole circuit 
of the external border of the ear; sool. a 
genus of molluscs, comprisin the land 
shell-snails. — Helical, hel'i-kal, a. Of or 
pertaining to a helix; spiral. — Helically, 
el'i-kal-li, adv. In a helical manner.— 
Heliciform, he-lisi-form, a. Having the 
form of a helix. — Helicoid, Helicoidal 
heli-koid, hel'i-koi-dal, a. Spirally curved 
like the spire of a univalve shell. — Heli- 
coid, hel'i-koid, n. Geom. a spirally curved 
surface.—Helicometry, hel-i-kom'et-ri, n. 
The art of measuring or drawing spiral 
lines on a plane 


conceal, lit. a place of concealment=D.an 
Icel. hel, G. hólle, hell; same root as L. celo, 
toconceal. Akin helmet, perhaps hole.) The 
place of the dead, or of souls after death; 
the place or state of punishment for the 
wicked after death; the infernal powers; a 
gaming house: a haunt of the vicious or 

epraved.—Hellish, hel'ish, a. Pertaining 
to hell; infernal; malignant wicked; de- 
testable.—Hell , hel'ish-li, adv. Ina 
hellish manner.—Hellishness, hel'ish-nes, 
n. Tho state or quality of being hellish.— 
Hell-fire, n. The fire of hell; the torments 
of hell.—Hell-hound,n. A dog of hell; an 
agent of hell; a miscreant. 

Hellebore, hel'le-bor, n. [L. helleborus, Gr. 
helleboros.] A nam pplied to plants of 
two very different genera, the black helle- 
bore or Christmas rose, and the white 
hellebore ; the powered root of white hel- 
lebore used by gardeners for killing cater- 
pillars. — Helleborine, hel’le-bö-rin, m. 
A resin obtained from the root of black 
hellobore. — Helleborise, hel'le-bor-iz, v.t. 
To dose with hellebore; to treat for in- 
sanity by hellebore. 

Hellenes, hel-I&nez, n. pl. [Gr.], The in- 
habitants of Greece; the Grecks. Hellenic, 
hel-len'ik, a. (Gr. hellénikos. ) Pertaining to 
the Hellenes; Greek; Grecian.—Hellenism, 
hellen-izm, n. A Greek idiom; the typo 
of character usually considered peculiar 
to the Greeks. — Hellenist, hellen-ist, n. 
One who affiliates with Greeks; one skilled 
in the Greek language. „Heil c, Hel- 

k, hel-len-is'ti-Kal, a. 


Portainin hellen Tak Hellenization, 
erta o Helle — 
hel'len-i-zi"shon, n. Act of hellenizing.— 



















Hollenize, hcl'len-iz, v.i. To use the Greek 
language or adopt Greek manners. 

Helm, helm, n. [A. Sax. helma, a helm; D. 
helm, a tiller; G. helm, a. helve, a tiller; 
akin to helve.) The instrument by which 
a ship is steered, consisting of a rudder, a 
tiller, and in large vessels a wheel; in a 
narrower sense, the tiller; sig. the place or 
post of direction or management.—v.t.t To 
steer; to guide. — Helmage, hel'ma) n. 
Guidance.—Helmless, helm'les, a. V ith- 
outa helm or Koern apparato a 
man, helmz'man,n. The manat the helm 
or wheel who steers a ship. 

Helm, helm, n. [A. Sax. helm, what covers, 
a helmet, from helan, to cover; D. and G. 
helm, Goth. hilms, Icel. hjd!mr, Dan. elm; 
helmet is a dim. form. Hei A helmet. 
—— —v.t. To cover with a helmet. — 

elmed, Helmeted, helmd, hel'met-ed, a. 
Furnished with a helmet.—Helmet, hel- 
met, n. A defensive covering for the head; 
head armour composed of metal, leather, 
&c.; bof, the upper part of a ringent cor- 
olla.—Helmet-flower,n. Aconite.—Helmet- 
shell n. The name of certain univalve 
shells, «ome of which furnish the material 
for shell cameos. 

Helminthagogue, hel-min’tha-gog, n. [Gr. 

helmins, helminthos, a worm, and ago, to 

expel] Med. a remedy against worms; an 


anthelmintic. — He hel-min- 
thi'a-sis, n. Med. the disease of worms in 
any part of the body. — He thic, hel- 


min'thik,a. Relating to worms; expelling 
worms. — n. A medicine for expellin 

worms; a vermifuge. — Helminthite, hel- 
min'thit, n. A fossil worm-track or worm- 
trail. — Helminthoid, hel-min’thoid, a. 
Worm-shaped; vermiform. — Helmintho- 
logic, Helminthological, hel-min'tho-loj"- 
ik. hel-min’tho-loj”i-kal, a. PK to 
helininthology. — Helminthologist, hel- 
min-thol'o-jist, n. One versed in helmin- 
Kee hel-min-thol'o- 
ji, n. The knowledge or natural history of 


worms. 

Heloderma, he-lo-dér'ma, m. [Gr. helos, a 
stud, a wart, and derma, skin.] A Mexican 
lizard about 3 fect long, havi teeth 
furnished with poison glands, being the 
only venomous lizard known. 

Helot, hilot, n. [Gr. hetlétés.] A slavo in 


ofa ent 


h A 

D. helpen, Icel. hjålpa Dan. hjelpe, 
from same root as Skr. 
: of service.] To give as- 
sistance or aid to; to aid; to assist; to suc- 

cour, to relieve; to cure or mitigate ( 
or disease); to avail against; to prevent; to 
edy; to forbear; to avoid (to help doing 
somet 1ng).—To help forward, to advance 
by assistance; to assist in making pro: 
gress. — To help on, to forward; to Re 
m 
difficulty, or to aid in completing a de- 

to enable 


To help out, to aid in deli 
sign. — To Mip over, l sur- 
to su 
ei To IC 
Sax. 


mount.—To help (a person) 
with; to furnish TU 


tance; that which gives assistance; 
CS to advance 

se; remedy; 

ot UU S) — Helper, hel'pér, n. One that 
helps, aids, or assists; an assi 


help; usefu . Helpfulness, help'ful- 
d The quality of being hel Ki 
cip 


gm 

Helple es, a. Destitute of help or 
strength needing help; feeble; weak; af- 
fording no help; beyon help.—Helplessly, 
help'les-li, adv. In a helpless manner.— 
Helplessness, help'les-nes, n. The state of 
heing helpless helper; e partner: a con 
stant; e : d - 

sort: a wife.--Helpmeet, help'met, n. A 


t 2 
pme eliter, hel'tér-skel'tér, adv. un 
le; comp. G. 


formed to express bust 
holter- iter, D. hulter de bulter, Sw. huller 
om cr, £c.] An expression denoting 
hurry confusion. 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; Bgo; j,job; ù, Fr. ton; ng,sing; ru, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, m^ mm 


HELVE 392 HEPTATEUCH 


ed 


Helye, helv, n. [A. Sax. helfe, O.H.G. | stroke.] Paralysis of one half of the body. | is sometimes used tautologically for hence. 
» helbe; same root as eR Of a ship), Ss legic, hem-i-plejik, a, Relating | —Henceforth, Henceforward, hensTórth, 
hilt.) The handle of an axe or hatchet.— | to hem plegia. hens-for'weérd, adv. From this time for- 
v.t.—heleed, helving, To furnish with n | Hemipter, Hemipteran, he-mip'tér, he- | ward. : : 
helve, as an axe. | mip’tér-an, n, [Gr. Admi, half, and pteron, | Henchman, hensh’man, m. { Probably 
Helvetic, hel-vet'ik, a. [L. Helveticus, from | awing.) One of an order of four-winged | haunch and man, a man who stands at 
Helvetii, the ancient inhabitants of Swit- | insects, so named because many of them | one shaunch; compare sunke pi "flank-ey).) 
zerland.] Oforpertaining to Switzerland. | have the outer wings leathery nt the base | A servant; a male attendant; a footman; 
Hem, hem,n. LA. Sax. hem, a hem; akin to | and transparent towards the tips, includ- | a follower. lek e 
Icel. a, n. herame, O.Fris, hemma ing the oou: bugs, plant-lice, &c.— | Hendecagon, hen« ek^n-gon, n, [Gr. hen- 
D.andG. mmen, to stop, check, restrain.] Hemipterous, he-miptér-us, a. Pertain- | deka, eleven, and pönia, an nngle.] Geom. 
The border of a garment, doubled anc ing to the hemipters. ? a plane figure of eleven sides and as many 
rowed to strengthen it; cdge, border, mar- | Hemisphere, hem’i-sför, n. (Gr. hémi- angles. Craft eh 
D.—v.t. hcnied, hemming. To form n | sphairion—héemi, half, and &phaira, a | Hendecas — hen-dek ’n-Fi ‚la-bl, n. 
m or border on; to border; to edize.— To globe.] A half sphere; one half of a sphere Gr. hendeka, eleven, nnd sylla be, n gyl- 
hem in, to inclose and confine; tosurround | or globe; half the terrestrial or the celes- | lable.) A metrical line of eleven syllables, 
closely; to environ, tial globe.— Hemiapheres of the brain, the | —Hendecasyllabic, hen-dek’a-sil-Jab’ik, a. 
Hem, Yan interj. [Imitative and more | two parts, one on each side, which con- Having eleven syllables. SE v- ‘ 
correctly km.] Anexclamation consisting | stitute creat part of the brain.—Hemis- Hendiadys, hen-di'a-dis, n. [Gr. hen dia 
in a sort of half-cough, loud or subdued | pheric, Hemispherical, hem-i-sferik, hem- | dyoin, one by two.] A figure of speech by 
as the emotion may suggest: sometimes | i-sferi-kal,a. Pertaining toa hemisphere. | which two nouns are used instead of one, 
as a noun.—r.i. To make the sound | —Hemispheroid, hem-i-sfer'oid, n. Tho | or one and an adjective; 
hem; hence, to hesitate or stammer in| halfofas ;heroid.— Hemispheroidal,hem^ | Henna, hen'na, n. [Ar. hinnó-a.] A plant 
speak ng. i-sfe-roi"^dal,a. Approaching to the figure | cultivated in Egypt, the leaves of which 
me, hö’ma-kröm, n. Same as | of a hemisphere. yield a paste employed by Eastern wo- 
Hamachrome, some words of which Gr. | Hemistich, hem'i-stik,n.. [Gr. Admistichion 























men to stain the nails and finger-tips an 


haima, blood, forms the first part, being | —Aémi, half, and stichos, a verse.) Halfa | orange-colour. , : 3 
written Heor Ha- Hemadrompmeter.he. oetic verse, or a verse not completed,— | Henotheism, hen'o-the-izm, m. [Gr. heis, 
ma«-dro-mom"et-ér,u. (Gr. kaima, dromos, emistichal, he-mis'ti-kal, a. Pertaining henoa, one, and theos, god.) The worship 


of one deity as supreme among others, 

Henotic, he-not'ik, a. - [Gr. heis, henoa, 
ono.] Tending to make one, to unite, or 
to reconcile, ? - 

Hep, hep, a. A hip (tho fruit). 

Hepatic, Hepatical, he-pat'ik, ho-pat^i-kal, 
a. [L hepaticus, Gr. — from hé- 
ar, hépatos, the liver.) Pertaining to the 
iver.—7. A medicine that acts on the 
liver. — Hepatite, hepfa-tit,n. [L. Repu- 
titis, Gr. hépar, hépatos, the liver.) A 
variety of sulphate of baryta, which when 
rubbed or heated exhales a fetid odour.— 
Hepatitis, hep-a-ti'tis, n. Intlammation 
of the liver.—Hepatization, hcp'a-ti-zà"- 
shon, n. The state of being hepatized; 
the condensation of a texture so ns to re- 
semble the liver.—Hepatize, hep'a tiz, v.t. 
—hepatized, hepatizing. Pathol. to gorge 
with effused matter; to convert into n sub- 
stance reeembling liver.—Hepntocele, hö- 
pat'o-sel, n. [Gr. keld, a tumour.) Hernia 
of the liver.—Hepatorrhoa, hep'a-tor0”a, 
q [Gr. rhed, to llow.] A morbid flow of 
vile. 

Heptachord, hep'ta-kord, n. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, nnd chord?, chord.) Anc. mus. a 
diatonic octave without the upper note; 
an instrument with seven strings. 

Heptad, hep'tad, n. (Gr. keptas, heptados, 
from hepta, seven.] A sum of seven. 

Heptaglot, hep'ta-glot, n. [ Gr. hepta, 
seven, and glótta, language] A book in 
seven languages. 

Heptagon, hep'ta-gon,m. [Gr. hepta, seven, 
nnd gónia, an angle.) Geom. a plano 
figure having seven sides and as many { 


ux metron, measure.) An instru- | to or written in hemistichs. fa 
ment for measuring the rate at which the | Hemitropal, Hemitropous, he-mit'ro-pal, 
blood mores in the arterics— Hemadyna- | he-mit'ro-pus, a. [Gr. hémi, and tropoa, a 
mometer,h@ma-lin-a-mom”et-er,n. A con- | turn] Turned half round; half-inverted; 
trivance for ascertaining the pressure of | Lot. applied to an ovule. 
the blood in the arteries or veins by ob- | Hemlock, hem'lok, n. [A. Sax. hemlede— 
serving the height to which it will misca | hem, of doubtful meaning, and ledge, an 
column of mercury.—Hemal, bëmal, a. | herb. Comp. garlic, charlock, Sei A 
Hzuar.—Hemastatic, Hemastatical, ht-| poisonous European plant with compound 
ma-stat'ik, he-ma-stat^i-kal, a. [Gr. hai- | umbelsof small white tlowers, of consider- 
ma, and statikoz, causing to stand.) Med. | able value in medicine; an American fir 
serving to arrest the escape or flow of | with branches resembling hemlock. 
blood. — Hemastatics, hc-ma-stat'iks, n. | Hemoptyzis, hö-mop’tis-is,n. H.xworrysts 
The doctrine as to the circulation of the | Hemorrhage, h3mor-Aj, m. [Gr. haimor- 
blood.—Hematherm, h@'ma-thérm,n. (Gr. | rhagia—haima, blood, and rhégnymi, to 
haima, and thermos, hot.] A warm-blooded | break, to burst] A discharge of blood 
ul.—Hemathermal. hö-ına-ther'mal, | from the blood-vessels — Hemorrhagtc, hc- 
a. Warm-blooded. — Hematine, Hema- | mo-rajik.a. Pertaining to hemorrhage. 
e, hé*ma-tin, hö-ma-tö’sin, n. [Gr | Hemorrhoids, hcmor-oidz, n. pl. (Gr. hai- 
haima, haimatos, blood.] The red colour- | morrhois, haimorrhoblos, a gushing of 
ing matter of the blood. — Hematite, Lë, 
ma-tit, n. [Gr. haímatités, from haima 
blood.] A name of two ores of iron, red 
hematite and brown hematite, so named 
the blood-red colour of the former 
yariety, which is one of the most impor- 
tant ores.—Hematitic, hc-ma-tit'ik,a. Per- 
taining to hematite or resembling it.— 
Hematosis, hö-mn-tö’sis, n. Hamarosıs, 
—Hematoxyline, hö-ma-tok’si-lin, n. IS r. 
Mister haimatos, and zylon, wood.) The 


colouring rinciple of logwood. 
Hemeralopls h?’me-ra-lo"pi-a, m. (Gr. 
hémera, the day, alaca, blind, and ops, the 


t 
eyed A term sometimes used to mean 
ght blindness, sometimes day blindness, 
the latter being the naturai meaning: op- 


dont. of Dye opia. 
emi em‘i-kirp,n. [Gr. hēmi, half, 


karpos, fruit.) Bot.one of the halves of a 
fruit which spontaneously divides into 


two. 
Hemicrania, hem-i-krA'ni-a, n. [Gr. kemi 
half, cranion, the skull.] A pain that 
Affects only one side of the head. ` 
e, hem'i-si-kl, n. [Gr. hēmi, half, 
and kyklos, a circle.] A half circle; a semi- 
circle; a semicircular area. d 
Hemigamous, he-mig’u-mus, a._[Gr. Aint, 
half, and gamos, marriage.) Bot. having 
one of the two florets in the same spikelet 
neuter, and the other unisexual. 
,hem-i-he'dral,a. (Gr.hémi. half, 
and os A etl Mera applied ton 
erystal having only ha e normal num- 
ber of —— Hemihedrally, hem-i-h@- 
dral-li, ade. In a hemihedral manner.— 
H hem-i-he'dron, n. A solid 
hemihedrally divided. 
, hem’i-met-a-bol”ik, a. 
(Gr. hémi, half, and metabolé, change.) Ap- 
plicd which undergo an incom- 


to 
Xemiopla Hi —— hem-i-ö’pi-a, hem-i 
eysi, n. Hemiopay, ho nd opsis, sight. 
Ner d ees which the patent) 








blood—Aaima, blood. and rhoos, a flowing, 

from ried, totlow.] Piles.—Hemorrholdal, 

he-mo-roi'dal, a. Pertaining to hemor- 
rhoids, 

ur hemp, n. LA. Sax. kenep, hancp= 
D. hennep, Dan. hamp, Icel. hampr, G. 
hanf; cog. Armor. canib, Ir. cannaib, L. 
cannabis, Gr. kannabis, Skr. cana, hemp 
An annual herbaceous plant, the preparec 
fibre of which, also called hemp, is made 
into sail-cloth, ropes, Ze: the hangman's 
rope, — Hempen, hem'pn, e. Made of 
hemp. — Hemp-palm, n. A Chinese and 
Japanese palm whose leaves yield a valu- 
nble fibre. 

Hen, hen, n. (A. Sax. hen, henn=D. hen, 
Icel. hana, G. henne, hen—the feminines 
reves to A. Sax. nnd Goth. hana, 
D. haan, G. hakn, Icel. hani, a cock, the 
root being same ns in L. cano, to & ng] 
Thefemaleof any kind of bird; especially 
the female of the domestic or barn-yard 
fowl.—Henbane,hen'bin,». A poisonous 
British plant found in waste ground, and 
sometimes fatal to domestic fowls, but 

. yielding a juice that is used as n sedative 
and narcotic. — Hen.coop, n. A coop or 
cage for fowls.—Hen-harrier, n. A specics 
of hawk, so named from its depredations 
in the poultry- arcs — Hen- hearted, a. 
ganni a heart like that of a hen; timid; 
cowardly, — Hen-house, n. A house or 
shelter for fowls, — Hennery, hen'ér-i, n. 
An inclosed place for hens, — Henpeck, 
hen'pek, v.t. To govern or rule: said of a 
wife who has the Ge of her hus- 
band.—Henpecked, hen'pekt, a. Governed 
by one’s wife.—Hen-roost, n. A place where 
poultry rest nt night. —Hen-wife, Hen- 
woman, n. A woman who takes charge 
of, or deals in poultry: 

Hence, hens, adv. [Ö.E. hennes, a genit. 
form from older henne; A. Sax. heonan, 
hence; G. hin, Goth. hina, hence; from the 

ronominal element. scen in he, here, &c.] 
rom this place; from this time (a week 


——ÓO——— 


angles. — Heptagonal, hep-tag’on-al, a. 
Having seven angles or sides. > | 
Heptagynous, Heptagynian, hep-taj'in-us Gi 
hep-ta-jin‘i-an, a. [Gr. hepta, seven, an 
yne, a woman.] Bot. having seven styles. 
eptahedron, Gab eet, n. r. 
hepta, even, and hedra, a base.) A solid 
figure with seven sides, — Heptahedral, 
hep-ta-h@‘dral, a. Having seven sides. 
Heptamerous, hep-tam’cr-us. a. [Gr. hepta, 
seven, and meros, a part.) Bot. consisting 
of seven parts: having its parts in sevens. 
Heptandrous, Heptandrian, hep-tan‘dru 
hep-tan'dri-an, a. [Gr. hepta, seven, an 
ancr, andros, a male.] ot. having seven 
Heptangul hep-tang’gü-ler,a. [Gr.hepta 
eptangular, hep- - i A 1 
seven, and E. angular.) Having seven 


angles, - 

Heptarchy, hep'tür-ki, n. [Gr. hepta, seven 
UA EAE rule.] A government by seven 
persons, or the country governed by seven f 
persons: usually applied to the seven 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms into which Eng- 
land was once divided. —Heptarch, Hep- 
tarchist, hep'türk, hep-tür'kist, n. A 
ruler of one division of a heptarchy.— 
Heptarchic, hep-tür'kik, a. ertaining 
to or consisting of a heptarchy. 





secs only a part of the object he looks nt. j; as a consequence, inference, or de- | Heptateuch, hep'ta-tük, n. (Gr. hepta, 
hem-i-pla’ji-a, | duction from thin t beforestated; | seven, and teuc. ; 6 first seven 
n. (Gr. hēmi, half, SEN a| from this SORTOS Or Just beforos hence | books of the Old Testament. 





Fate, far, fat, fall; mt, met, htr; pine, pin; nöte, not, möve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abunc—tho Fr. w, 
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Her, her, pron.; a form answering to sev- 
eral cases of she. [O. E. hire, A. Sax. hire, 
heore, genit. and dat, case of the pronoun 
hed, sie, the feminine of Ad, he. Hr 
The possessive case of she (her face); the 
dative.case of she igive her that book); the 
objective case of she (1 love her). — Hera, 
herz, pron. [From her, with s of the pos- 
scesive caso.) A possessive pronoun used 
instead of Aer and à noun, as subject, ob- 
ject, or predicate.—Herszelf, hér-self", pron. 
An emphasized or reflexive form of the 
3d pers. pron, fem., used in the same way 
ns limsel/ (which see). 

Herald, herald, n. [O.Fr. herault, herald, 
Fr. héraut, from O.H.G. hariwall (G. 
herold), an otlicer of an army—hari, heri, 
an army (akin E. harry), and waltan, to 
rule (E. wield).] An officer whose business 
was to denounce or proclaim war, to chal- 
lenge to battlo, to proclaim peace, to bear 
messages from the communderof an army, 
&c.; an officer who marshals processions 
and superintends public ceremonies; one 
who records and blazona the arms of the 
nobility and gentry, and regulates abuses 
therein; à proclaimer; a publisher, a fore- 
runner, —v.£.'l'o introduce or to give tidings 
of, as by a herald; to proclaim.—Heraldic, 
he-ral’dik, a. Vertaining to heralds or 
heraldry. — Heraldically, he-ral'di-kal-li, 
adv. Ina heraldic manner. — Heraldry, 
her'ald-ri, a The art or oflice of a herald; 
the art of blazoning arms or ensigns ar- 
morial,orthe knowledge pertaining there- 
to.—Heraldship, her'ald-ship,z. T'heotlice 
of a herald, 

Herb, hérb or érb, n, (Fr. herbe, I. herba, 
herb, from a root meaning to cat or 
nourish, seen in Gr. phorbe, pasture, fod 
der.] Any plant with a soft or succulent 
stem (or stems) which dies to the root 
every year, as distinguished from a tree 
and a shrub, which have woody stems.— 
Herbaccous, hér-bi’shus, a. IL herba- 
ceus.) Pertaining to herbs. — Herbaccous 
plants, plants which perish annually down 
to the root; soft, succulent vegetables. — 
Herbage, per ba. n. Herbs collectively; 
qum food for beasts; grass; pasture.— 

erbaged, hér’bijd, a. Covered with 

herbage or gruss — Herbal, hérbal, n. A 
book containing the names and descrip- 
tions of plants; a collection of plants dried 
and preserved; a herbarium.—a. Pertain- 
ing to herbs. — Herbalizm, hér/bal-izm, n. 
The knowledge of herbs.—Herbalist, Her- 
barian, hér'bal-ist, her-bi'ri-an, n. A per- 
son who makes collections of plants; a 
dealer in medicinal plants. — Herbarium 
hér-bi’ri-um, 72. A collection of driet 
plants systematically arranged; a book or 
other contrivance for preserving dried 
specimens of plants.—Herbary, hér'ba-ri, 
n. A garden of plants.—Herb-bennet, n. 
[Saint Bennets or Benedict's herb.] Com- 
mon avens, an aromatic, tonic, nnd astrin- 
Rent plant. — Herbescent, hér-bes'ent, a. 

4. herbescens.] Growing into herbs.— 

erbiferous, hér-bif'ér-us, o Bearing 
herbs.—Herbivore, hérbi-vór, 1. A her- 
bivorous animal.—Herbivorous, hér-biv'o- 
rus, a. [L. herba, and voro, to cat.] Ent- 
ing herbs; subsisting —— (a her- 
bivorous animal). — Herborize, hér'bo-riz, 
v.i.—herborized, herborizing. [Fr. herbor- 
iser.) To search for plants; to seck new 
species of plants; to botanize.—Herboriza- 
tion, her'bo-ri-zà"shon, n. The act of her- 
borizing.—Horbose,Herbous, hér/bós, hér- 
bus, a. [L. herbosus.] Abounding with 
herbs. — Herbulent, hér'bü-lent, a. Con- 
taining herbs. — Herb-woman, n. A wo- 

man that sells herbs, — Herby, her'hi, a. 
Having the nature of herbs; abounding 
in herbs. 

reulean, hér-kfi‘l@-an, a. Pertaining 
to Hercules; resembling Hercules in 

strength ; very difficult or dangerous (a 
Herculean task). 
jerd, herd, n. JA Bax. heard, herd — Goth. 
d'Kim D. herde, Dan. hjord, Icel. hjórth, 
ber ort. ® herd, flock, drove, &c.] A num- 
com casts feeding or driven together; a 
detestaty of men or people, in contempt or 
form aon; n crowd; a rabble.— v.i. To 

herds: (o ite in n herd; to feed or run in 

s tO nssociate; to unite in companies. 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 


e — — — — — — 


£70; j,job; n, Fr. ton; 


—Herdsman, hénlz'man,n. A man attend- 
ing a herd. 
Herd, hérd, n. [A. Sax. kirde, a herdsman 
or 8 ge heord, a flock or herd; 
Goth. hairdeis, 1cel. hirdi, Dan. Ayrde, G. 
hirt; same origin as the preceding.] A 
keeper of cattle or sheep: now mostly in 
om) position,as shepherd, goat-herd, swinc- 
herd. 
Here, her, adv. [A. Sax. Aér--Dan. and 
Goth. her, Icel her, G. and D. hier, here; 
based on the pronominal element seen in 
he.) In this place; in the place where the 
speaker is present: opposed to there; in the 
present life or state; to this place, hither 
(come here), Here in Here's tor pou. Here 
goes, &c., is a sort of exclamation to at- 
tract attention to something about to bo 
done, the subject in familiar phrases hav- 
ing been dropped out, — Neither here nor 
there, neither in this place nor in that; 
hence, unconnected with the matter in 
hand; irrelevant; unimportant.—Here and 
there, in one place and another; thinly or 
irregularly dispersed.—Hereabout, Here- 
abouts, höra-bout, her'a-boutas,adv. About 
this place; in this vicinity or neighbour- 
hood.—Hereafter, hér-af'ter, adv. In time 
to come; in some future time or state,— 
n. A future state, — Hereat, htr-at’, adv. 
At or by reason of this. —Hereby, hér-bi', 
adv, By this; by means of this; close by; 
very ncar.— Heroin, hér-in’, adv. In this. 
—Hereinafter, htr-in-uf‘tér, adv. In this 
afterwards: applied to something after- 
wards to be named or described in a writ- 
ing.—Hercinto, hér-in'ts, adv. Into this. 
—Horcof, hcr-of', adv. Of this; concerning 
this; from this.—Hereon, hér-on’, adv. On 
this.—Hercto, hecr-tó', adv. To this.—Hero- 
tofore, hér-ti-fér’, adv. Beforeorup to this 
time; formerly. — Hereunto, hér-un-tv’, 
adv. Unto this or this time; hereto.— 
Hereupon, hör-up-on’, adv. Upon this; 
hercon.—Herewith, hör-with’, adv. With 


this. 

Hereditable, hc-red'i-ta-bl, a. [L.L. here- 
ditalnlis, from L. hereditas, hereditatis, the 
nct of inheriting, from Aerea, heredis, an 
heir. Hern.) Capable of being inherited. 
— Hereditability, hö-red ’i-ta-bil”i-ti, n. 
State of being hereditable. — Heredita- 
ment, hü-red’i-ta-ment, n. [L.L. heredi- 
tamentum.] Any species of property that 
may be inheritec PL hé-red'i- 
ta-ri-H, adv. By inheritance, —Hereditary, 
hé-red'‘i-ta-ri, a. [L. Aereditarius.) De- 
scended by inheritance; descending from 
an ancestor to an heir; descendible to an 
heir-at-law; that is or may be transmitted 
from a parent to a child. — Heredity, ho- 
red'i-ti, n. IL. hereditas.] | Hereditar 

transmission of qualities of like kind wit 

those of the parent; the doctrine that the 
oflspring inherits the characteristics of 
the parent or parents. 


Heresy, her’e-si, n. (Fr. hérésie, L. horresis, 


from Gr. hairesis, a taking, a principle or 
ect of principles, from haired, to take.) A 
doctrine, principle, or set of principles at 
variance with established or generally 
received principles; especially an opinion 
or opinions contrary to the established 
religious faith, or what is regarded as the 
true faith; heterodoxy.—Heresiarch, he- 
rösi-ärk,n. [Gr.hairesiarchos, hairesia, her- 
esy, and arch, rule.] A leader in heresy; 
a prominent or arch heretic. — Heresiar- 
chy, he-rú'si-ir-ki,n. Chief heresy.—Here- 
siographer, ho-rc'si-og"ra-fér, n. One who 
writes on heresios, —Heresiography, he-rú”- 
sj-og”ra-fi,n. A treatise on heresy.—Here- 
tic, her'e-tik, n. [L. harreticua.] A person 
who holds heretical opinions; one who 
maintains heresy.—Heretical, he-ret'i-kal, 
a. Containing or pertaining to heresy.— 
Heretically, he-ret’i-kal-li,adv. Ina he- 
retical manner. 

Heriot, her'i-ot, n. [A. Sax. heregeatu, mili- 
tary equipment, a heriot—here, an army, 
and geatu, equipment] Law, a chattel or 

ayment given to the lord of a fce on the 

ecense of the tenant or vassal. — Herlot- 
able, her'i-ot-a-bl,a. Subject to the pay- 
ment of a heriot. $ 

Heritable, heri-ta-bl, a. [O.Fr. héritable, 
nbbrev. from L.L. itabilis. H knkbiT- 
ABLE.] Capable of being inherited; in- 


r. 
Hermit. — 


ng, sing; Tu, then; th, thin; 


heritable.—Heritable property, the name 
in Scotland for real property.—Heritable 
security, security constituted by heritable 
property. — Heritably, her’i- 
jy way of inheritance. — Heritage, bert, 
täj,n. [Fr., from L. hereditas, heritage.] 
That which is inherited; inheritance; 
Scots law, heritable estate or realty.— 
eritance,t heri-tans, n. Inheritance.— 
Heritor, heri-tér, n. In Scotland, a 
rictor or landholder in a parish, — Heri- 
Hering, Miik S herling we "he yo 
erling, ng, yn, e you 
EE 0 s 
erma e, hér-ma t, n. 
Hermuphroditas of Greek mytho H son 


of br: and € GE who > mo 
united into one van .] An 
animal in which the pd Ar a E of 


both sexes are either really or apparent 
combined; bot. a flower that contains bath 
the stamen and the piu. orthe maleand 
female organs.—a. including or being of 
both sexes.— Hermaphrodite , & brig 
that is equare-rigged forward and schoon- 
er-rigged aft.—Hermaphroditic, Hermaph- 
rodítical, hér-maf'ro-dit"ik, hér-maf'ro- 
dit”i-kal, a. Of or pertaining to a her- 
maphrodite. — Hermaphroditically, hér- 
maf'ro-dit”i-kal-li adv. After the manner 
of hermaphrodites. — Herma 


Hermaphrodeity, Herma ditism, hér- 
maf'rod-izm, hér-maf' "i-ti, hér-maf*- 
rod-it-izm, 1. The state of being her- 


maphrodite. 


Hermeneutics, hér-me-n0'tiks, n. (Gr. her- 


méneutikos, from herméneus, an interpre- 
ter, from Herméa, Mercury.) The or 
ecience of interpretation: especially ap- 
plied to the interpretation of the p- 
tures; exegesis.—Hermeneutic, Hermeneu- 
tical, hér-mé-nü'tik, her-mö-nü’ti-kal, a. 
Interpreting; explaining; exegetical; un- 
folding the signification. — Hermeneutl- 
cally, hér-mo-nü'ti-kal-li, adv. According 
to hermeneutics,—Hermeneutist, hér-mé- 
nü'tist, n. One versed in hermeneutics. 


Hermetic, Hermetical, hér-met'ik, hér- 


met'i-kal. a. [Fr. hermétique, from the 
ancient Hermes Trismegistus, who was rè- 
garded as skilled in alchemy and 

science.) Appellative of or perum. to 
alchemy orthe doctrines of thealchemists; 
effected by fusing together the edges of 
the mouth or aperture, as of a bottle or 
tube, so that no air, gas, or spirit can 
escape ithe hermetic method of ee Co 
Hermetically, hér-met'i-kal-li, adv. In a 
hermetic manner; by fusing the edges to- 


rethe 

n. (Er, ermite, O.Fr. her- 
mite, Gr. erémites, from erémos, lonely, 
solitary, desert.] A person who re 

Hom society CES ee in M ed a re- 

cluse; an anchoret. — tage . 
taj.n. The habitation of a hermit; a kind 
of French wine.—Hermitary, hér'mi-ta-ri 
n. A cell for the useof a hermit annexed 
tosomeabbey.—He b,n. A 
of crab which takes possession of and oc- 
cupies the cast-off shells of various mol- 

luses, carrying this habitation about with 

it, and changing it for a larger one as it 
increases in size. — Hermitical, hér-mit'i- 
kal,a. Pertaining or suited to a hermit 
or to retired life. 

Hermodactyl, her-mö-dak’til, n. [Gr. 
Hermès, Mercury, and daktyloa, a fingers 
Mercury's finger.) A white root brough 
from Turkey, anciently in great repute as 
n cathartic. 

Hern, hérn, n. heron. 

Hernia, hernia, n. [L.] Surg. a protrusion 
of some part from its natural cavity byan 
abnormal aperture; commonly the protru- 

sion of viscera through an aperture in tho 

wall of the abdomen; rupture.—Hernial, 

Hernious, hér/ni-al, hér'ni-us, a. Pertain- 

ing to hernia.—Herniology, hér-ni-ol'o-ji, 

n. That branch of surgery which deals 

with ruptures. 


Hero, herd, n. pl. Heroes, bës, [L. heros, 
pee: 3 ei * epee a man 
1 . = . LJ D H M 
Ms vz: A kind of demigod in en 
Greek mythology; hence, a man of 
tinguished valour or intrepidity; a promi- 


w, wig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 


HERON 


nent or central personage in 
able action or event; the principal person- 
age In a poem, play, novel, &c. — Heroic 

hë-rō'ik, a. [L. heroicus.] Pertaining to 
a hero; becoming a hero; characteristic of 
a hero; brave and magnanimous; intrepid 
and noble; reciting the achievements of 
heroes; epic.—Heroic treatment, remedies, 
med. treatment or remedies of a violent 
character. — Heroic verse, in English poe- 
try, the iambic verse of ten syllables, in 
French the iambic of twelve, and in clas- 
sical poetry the hexameter.—Heroically, 
hé-ro'1-kal-li, adv. In a heroic manner.— 
Heroine, herö-in, n. (Er, héroine.] A fe- 

male hero. — Heroism, hé'rd-izm,n. The 

qualities of a hero; bravery; courage; in- 

trepidity.—Heroize, hé'ro-iz, v.t. To make 

a hero of; to elevate to the rank of a hero, 

—Heroship, hé'ro-ship, x. The character 

or condition of a hero.—Hero-worship, 2. 

The worship of heroes; excessive admira- 

tion of great men. 

Heron, her'un, n. [Fr. héron, O.Fr. hairon, 
from 0.H.G. heigro, heigero, Icel. hegri, 
Sw. hüger, a heron; hence also Fr. aigre 
dim. aigrette, E. egret.) A grallatorial bird 
with a long bill cleft beneath the eyes, 


long slender legs and neck, formerly the | 


special game pursued in falconry.—Her- 
onry, herun-ri, n. A place where herons 
breed.— Heronshaw, herun-sha, n. [O.Fr. 
heronceau, heroncel, a young heron.] A 
young heron; 2 heron. 

Herpes, hér'pez, n. [Gr. herpes, from herpo, 
tocreep.] A skin disease characterized by 
the eruption of inflamed vesicles, such as 
shingles.— Herpetic, Herpetical, hér-pet'- 
ik, hér-pet'i-kal, a. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling herpes. ES 

Herpetology, hér-pe-tol’o-ji, n. [Gr. her- 

ton, a reptile, from herpå, to creep, and 

2, discourse.] A description of reptiles; 

the natural history of — — Herpet- 

ologic, Herpetological, hér-pet'o-loj ik, 

her-pet’o-loj”i-kal, a. Pertaining to her- 
petology.—Herpetologist, hér-pe-tol’o-jist, | 
n. One versed in herpetology. , | 

Herr, her, n. The German equivalent of 


the English Mr. n 
n. LA. Sax. hering=D. 


Herring, hering, \ s 
haring, G. häring, Icel. haringr, herring; 
from A. Sax. Aere, G. heer, an army, from 


the fish moving in shoals. Hanny, HER- 


harrow, a portcullis i same as 
o 


at the obsequies of distinguished persons; 
den Dader He 
. Under Her. 
Hesitate, hez’i-tät 
ing. [L. hersito, 


L] hæ 
inherent.) 
cision or 
principle, or determination; 
tostopin 
about; 
—Henita: 
manner,—Hesi 


act of Ad hiesitationis.) The 


S (=L. 
ira Pos] Western: situated at the 
myth. , — 





any remark- | perus, possessors of 





pine, pin; 
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the garden of o 

fruit, watched over by a dragon, golden 
| vestern extremities of the carth.—Hespe- 
Bot. a tleshy 


| ridium hes- »e-ri Vi. 
| fruit such pe-rid'i-um, n. 


| Hessian, as that of the orange, 


hesh'i-an, a. 


boot originally worn by the 


boot.—Hessian-fly, n. 


voung wheat. 


est, hest, n. [ás Sax. haes, a command 
| ded as in amongst), from 
hátan, to command; comp. G. geheiss, a 
teelten, to 
Hence behest, ] Command; 


(the ¢ being ac 
command, Aeissen, to bid; D. 
| command. 


recept; injunction; order. [Poct.] 





etarism,Hetairism, het'a-rizm, he-ti/rizm, 
n. (Gr. hetare, hetaira, a female paramour.] 
That primitive state of society in which 
the women of a tribe are held in common. 
Pertaining 


—Hetaristic, het-a-ris'tik, a. 
to hetarism. 
Heterarchy, het'ér-ür-ki, 2. 


of an alien. 


Heterocarpous, het*c-rú-kir” pus, a. Tar. 
ot. 


heteros, other, and karpos, fruit.] 
bearing fruit of two sorts or shapes. 


Heterocephalous, het'e-15-sef 'a-lus, a. [Gr. 
nv- 
ing some flower-heads male and others 


heteros, other, kephale, a head.) Bot. h 


female in the same individual 


Heterocercal, Heterocerc, het'e-ro-sér"kal, 
1 heteros, other, kerkos, 
a tail] Having the vertebral column 
running toa point in the upper lobe of the 
the sharks and sturgeons: con- 
— Heterocercy, 
het’e-ro-sér’si, n. Inequality in the lobes 


hct'e-ro-sórk, a. [Gr. 
tail, as in| 
trasted with Aomocercal. — 


of the tail in fishes. 


Heteroclite, hct'c-ro-klit, n 


to lean away from the normal form. 


thing 


a. Irregular; anomalous. 


Heterodactyle, het'e-rú-dak “til, a. [Gr. 


heteros, other, daktylos, a finger or toe.) 
Having the toos irregular in number or 


formation. 

Heterodox, het'c-rú-doks, a. [Gr. heteros, 
other, and doxa, opinion.] Contrary to 
established or generally received opinions; 
contrary to some recoznized standard of 
opinion, especially in theology; not ortho- 
dox. — Heterodoxly, het'e-ro-doks-li, adv. 
In a heterodox manner. — Hoterodoxy, 
het'e-ró-dok-si, n. The holding of hetero- 
dox opinions; heresy. 

Heterodromous, het-e-rod'ro-mus, a. [Gr. 
heteros, other, dromos, a running.) Bot. 
running in different directions, as ]caves 
on n stem. 

Heterogamous, het-e-rog'a-mus, a. [Gr. 
heteros, other, gamos, marriage.] Bot. ir- 
regular in regard to the arrangement of 
the sexes; having florets of different sexes 
in the sume flower-head.— Hetero 4 

het-e-rog/a-mi, n. The state or quality of 

being heterogamons. _ 

eterogeneous, het’e-r5-jé"nt-us, a. [Gr. 
heteros, other, and genos, kind.) Differing 
in kind; composed of dissimilar or incon- 
gruous parts or elements: opposed to homo- 
geneous,—Heterogencously, het'e-rú-j0"nt- 
us-li, adv. In a heterogeneous manner. 

Also Heterogeneal, het'c-ro-jé" né-al. — 
leterogeneousness Heterogeneity, het'c- 
ro-Je"ne-us-nes, het'e-ro-je-né"i-ti,n. The 

rate or quality of being heterogencous, 
f rogencais, Heterogeny, het'e-ro-jen"e- 

sis, nete roj e-ni, n. [Gr. heteros, other, 
one genesis, generation.) Biol. spontane- 

Generation. n; also, same as Alternate 

a. [Gr. he- 


Heterologous, h 
» het-c-rol’o-gus, 
Hie tier, and logos.analogy, proportion.) 
Hetero not analogous or homologous. 
rology, het-e-rol'o-ji, n. The state 
ing hetero ; biol. want 


or quality o 
or absence of relation or analogy between 








nite, not, móve; 


y Relating to Hesse 
| m Germany.— Hessian boot, a kind of long 
' Hessian 

troops.—n. A native of Hesse; a Hessian 
wot Tiene . [From the notion 
| that it was brought into America by the 
Hessian troops during the revolutionary 
war.] A small two-winged fly nearly black, 
the larva of which is very destructive to 


[Gr. heteros, 
another, and arche, rule.] The government 


. (Gr. hetero- 
kliton—heteros, other, and klind, to nonne, 
AÁ 

word which is irregular or anomalous 
either in declension or coniugation; some- 
abnormal. — Heteroclitic, Hetero- 
clitical, het'e-ro-k lit"ik, het'e-ro-klit"i-kal, 


| notes, each rising one degree over th 





tübe, tub, bull; 


HEXAYETALOUS | 


parts; difference in structure fra tt 


type or normal form. | 
Hoteromorphic, Heteromorpheus, bt, 
mor’fik, het'e-ró-mor fus, a. i 
other, morphë, 
or unumal form: 
diverse shapes, (pef e 
romorphy, het e-r0-mor Bin ever ir 
fi,n. ‘Theo state or qua? Me retiro E 
romorphic; existence under i N 
at different stages of developm 
Heteronomy, het-c-ron om nins 
different, nomos, law.] >u dto aul 
the law of another: opposeo moe 0- 
—Heteronomous, het-c-ron o-muS, 
taining or relating 















k 


to heteronomy ` 
Hoteropathic, het'e-rG-paU) im», 
heteros, other, pathos, suffering] this | 
rarmic. — Heteropathy, D ] A 
t-é 


het-e-rof'i-lus or he jet 
illus, Gr. heteros, other, ph lon, 5 
xg «Ae two different kinds of lea" 











Heteropod 

other, pous, 7 
order of marine molluscs, foo 
organized of et — Zb KS ete 
* CO ressed 1n x nr À 

opodous, het-e-rop'o-dus, a- Pertaining t 
the heteropods. D: 
Heteropterous, het-c-roy’tér-us, «t. Gr d 
eros, other, and pteron, a wing.] Anio 
: mer 
d of certain hemipterous 


































having wings partly leathery, partly 
branous: sal 
sects. 















trepó, \ 
lie ue or transverse to the axis of the seet 
Hetman, het'man, n. [Pol., from G. haup 
man, head-man, chicftain.] The title o 
the head (general) of the Cossacks. |, 
Heuristic, ha-ris’tik, a. (Gr. heuriskein 
to find out.] Aiding or leading on to 
wards discovery or finding out. 
Hew, ht, v.t.—pret. hewed, pp. hewed o 
hewn. la. Sax. heáwan, D. houwen, G 
hauen, 1col. höggva, Dan. hugge, to hew 
akin hoe, hay.] To cut or fcll with an ax 
or other like instrument; to shape with 
sharp instrument: often with out.—Hew 
hü'ér, n. One who hews. 
Hexachord, hek'sa-kord, m. [Gr. hex, 
and chord, a chord.] Mus. a series of si 






























































other. 
Hexagon, hek^'sa-gon, m. 
gonia, an angle.] Gcom, 
sides nnd six angles. — 
eag’on-al, a. Havin £ 
angles. — Hexagonally, hek-sag'on-al-li 
adv. In the form ofa hexagon. _ 
Hexagynian, He ous, hck-sa-Jin'j-an 
hek-saj'i-nus, a. (Gr. her, six, and gyne, 
female.) Bot. having six styles. 
Hexahedron, hek-sa-hö’dron, n. [Gr. hez, 
six, and hedra, a base or seat.) A regula: 
solid body of six sides; n cube. — Hexahey” 
dral, hek-sa-htdral, a. Of the figure of fy 
hexahedron; cubic. | 
Hexahemeron, hek-sa-höme-ron, n. [Gr 
hex, six, and hemera, day.) The term oF 
six days; the six days’ work of creation a 
described in the first chapter of Genesis. 
Hexameter, hek-sam'e-tér, n. [Gr. hex, six 
and metron, measure.] Pros. n verse O 
six feet, the first four of which may 
either dactyls or spondees, the fifth nor 
mally a dactyl, though sometimes A Fpor 
dee, and the sixth always a £ »ndee.— 
Having six metrical feet. — exametric 
Hexametrical, Hexametral, hek-sa-met 
rik, hek-sa-ınct’ri-kal hek-sam’et-ral, @ 
Consisting of six metrical feet; forming i 
hexameter. — Hexame hek-sam‘¢ | 
rist, n. One who writes hexameters. ] 
Hexandrian, Hexandrous, hek-san'dri-an 
hek-san'drus, a. (Gr. hex, six, ancr, ar 
dros, a male.) Bot. having six stamens 
all of equal or nearly equal length. A 
Hexangular, ease Jer, a. [Gr. he 
six, and E. angular.) Having six angler 
Hexapetalous, hek-sa-pet’a-lus, a. [ 






























































































oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. v. 


grati 
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hex, six e e 
ing ix pana, Pefalon, a zérol'oji, n... [Gr 
Worker RER Be ur. te 1, cun ot, Wea i mit BEE) Seed 
devant & eat] Bi. hair, Mr, six, aud Does t; from root of an animal; especial- | knowledge of hieroglyphicsor sacred n 
sixtc be ti nla,n. pt. (Gr A eel ya ly, the undressed skin of the larger omes- | 102. — [ierologic, Heroin cal Au 
An edition of X, and term, as in EA x ticanimals, asoxen, horses &c;thehuman | loj"ik, hi'ér-o-loj"i-kal - » hi ir 
langu the Holy Scri louble.} | skin, in contempt.—v.t. To beat; to flog. | hierolozy. „a. Pertajn; 0 
EIER or six versions n pari six | [Colloq | Hiding, hiding, n. A ‘flogging | One veria DES, Mad, ll to 
XA hexapla. » hek'ea-plér, a, Pertain 2 a pon Colloq.] -Hidebound, nn ierophant Mi Gei Mie, n 
e hek'sa- ^ , Having the skim morbi hantés— Ets “Of: 
Doug, polos, afl. n (Gr. hex, six, and tight on the body, as horses or cattle; awe eis hieros, sacral? N, [Gr 
animal having six ace six feet —n. ag the bark so close or firm as to impede mysteries «ey sts One y and pic; Men 
, exastichon, bekzeg ap? i ` and dutje rh l 
E M bil: eet An ot | e ta ti egg th o 
Hexastyle, h. runs of six lines or rone measure of land vari ive.] An old | Higgle hien AR, Q, Ri e 
stylos, a nese stil. (Gr. Aer six ang | Us and t land variously estimated at | wenke url, vi. p Delon Zen, 
which Kat PE A portico or Gi and | Hideous hideous e ; chaffer: form of h Hirtt Hie i 
lar, hek ex Ep in front t temple | Aisdous, rough. shat [Fr. hideux, O.Fr. | to hesht haggle SEU t» Ai 8 to 
v hek’sa-sti-ler, a, aaa. — Hexa- | Ass TEL aert, hideous, f . | to hawk wanssle in yo to opali 
umns in front Arch. having si ispidosus, for hispides, roach’ hoe L. | gledy |. P ares for Maki, Chi tng 
ey, hi. (Comp. G gsix| Frightful lo the sight: di rough, shaggy.] x Y,hig-di.p; „OT Sal King affer s A 
elamation cf rd e and D. hei.) An to the oye; „ne sight; dreadful; shocking t © wares in Digl-q; SÉ bol 
deu rrt i ap Sedes Aa CaL | mio le S Fides DE 
d E t herd, . G. he a hideous manner. —Hit *-us-H1, adv, Beles gl Mg} ONT, Pig 
mation of — heyda 1) Ar yda, C-us-nes ner. deousness, h d gh, hi er, Skat lay 8 
wonder, erfulness and some ca cla Hideosity, The state of being hides id-| hauhe, Im A. g Bhatt to lon 
Heyda d etimes of Ly, hid-2-os'i-ti, ? ;nideous.— | h , Ace], hir Tax, A tr, Dan,’ 
Afro hh LR, n. [Equivalent toy; Se of being hideons pe Condition ere : ; hence! Dan, hed he, a fers 
of youth e wildness, or res e dos weit] dui n. [Gr. E geen, above gem base height y tii, ‘Ch G lig 
: some period di ; ' ! to sur 
Hiatus, hi4'tus, n. TA period | & iration. A medicine that causes p. elevated * Ground Deg Yn hoog th, 
which) An opening; a i hio, to open | to Zéi vi—hied, hieing, [A ; Superior (min, » tal]; fme ` Gas a SA 
pros. the comics is wanting; ei hype, Me the to hasten seth, higian, conten condi tinme ted her Dn 
in two successit „nether of two cuna; | Aigen, Da mind, thought: rom | prow end; abst Or ts, art Bee Pee 
Hibernal kehren fiables or wo vowels | run wi E lige, to covet.) T, comp. D, ud; loud’ „true. Officn. "t; e] I i 
hibernus, wis Bab a. [L. hibe ords. ` | Am With haste; to go in haste (ofi sot F (high? boisters Arroz, UA ¿vato 
I3, try, aki rnalis, from | » Me, &c., refexivel laste (often wi trong f Wor, us, thant Culp ed 
ir. chiön, Skr, Aima ee Miema, wi home), »Ieflexively; as, ho Ajay EIN | measure A cible; ); ei threag POasto tq 
orrelating t ima, snow.) Ben | Hiemal, hi‘ ? ied him | coloma de? Exceed Tem ent efu] 
hi-bernät owinter; wintry.— Din lema.” ıcm-al, a. II, — of our); full o *Zree (4 ing the int? Or 
[L. hiberno, Mettet, hibe ernate, | to winter esr, DEI) «malis, from à great piCOmplete AE) wj Comjuse 
s et | raatin Mer; wintry.— AL] Pertaini usua] Price € (hin, Wing "mo 
the winter — To w ter: 9. | shon, n, Th y.—Hiemation hi ining south" Note fro SE 9h time hipa 
shon, n. Theon abernation hin as | Hierarch, hier. sing of the | than In tone; itude); ye AUAtor Ce thas 
naculum, hi. o act of hibernating erat and arch hiérürk, n, (Gr. hi e king, sover Dita]; MM. gen o 
retreat of —— — | authority. us); One who rules acted, scent dingt arde, state mitted at ele: 
I hi-bér'ni-an Hierarchical, ecd things.—Hierarchic, bstantivel Son kept putrefaction cason); 
ad, Pertaining to Hibenme la, tri kal, hi-träarkal, d parle hi | Station (high and People of is Mol). ere 
of Ireland. —1. A native or inha ‚now | ly, hi-ér-i vie hierarchy —Hi ertaining | wate Y position. — Hi kao high = high 
hi-bér^ni —— " abitant | manne arki-kal-li, ad», I erarchical. | _ F out of reach of, th dry, out of | € 
an-izm, hi-bér’n! cism li r.—Hierare *, An a hierarchic igh admiral, a: a current or wave” 
om or mode of T'nlsizm, n. An ierarchical princi is hi'érdirk.iz pointed to ba ^ Au Officer sometimes ap- 
h.—Hiberni speech peculiar to t nį peter — Hi Principles; hierar hal n. | in Britain ORE the head of naval afata 
make Iris. En hi-berni-siz, v.t. the | hierarchia] Grow! hiérdrki al cha- a church.- Hiok naar, the chief altar in 
slt iiis render into the Irish lan’ | jacted things; the body ar E authority in ity of the Goons who sale he qlo 
i el tik n. The Celtic la eltic, hi-ber. confided the gove y of clergy in whom d ie Church, and attach great value 
ben nd. eltic language spoken | Hier: ti things; rule hy the or direction of o tho episcopal omes aos ala 
DNR - a C, ` A icc ^ av > 
e iceodgh, and =i H — kal, a. Granta, hier ati hi-er-at’- Sei * id tn t e 
50 word; comp. D ‚A. [An imita. ecrated to sacred y icros, holy.] 
, hikken, pub. Dan. hik or hikken, D, | Toto Sacred; condoned? pertaining to 
Mor. hieg—all imi sin. W. 19, igian, Ar- plied to the charaete total; especially ap- 
catching in t mitaíive.] A Spas Ar-| used by the aracters or mode of writing 
+ sl convulsive vateh u a sudden | ge —— from the Healy noe > 
x es repeated 10 respira- | | » hi-ér-ok'ra-si Sr. hi 
v.i. To hare ated at short interp holy, and & “si, n. [Gr. hieros, 
Hn is een : „(The second spell: | Hien ecclesiastics, Ai mani Government 
"AN T » hik'o-ri, n. (Nore ane hy cough] p eroglyphic, hi'ér-o-glif, hl" 
with pinnate tees 0 the walnut pan.) Seet toi 9 [Gr. Aieros, sac „an 
gd fee] inmate leaves, growing from tae | Plant, or carve.) ‚The figureof an animal, 
ttronz, tena the wood of which Tom 70 to} à meani other object intended to convey b 
dales nacious, and very valuar heavy, | cha ing or stand for an alphabetics 
[Sp 8 hidalgo, Sp, ene luable, leie ; a figure implying a word, an a. nnig 
of payan for hijolalgo, hijo SCH EO, n. | amon zd sound, such as those in use ry refined pravis 
wo, from Tan Os — L. filius Mn AU having A hidden’ oc Egyptians: ts Ee GE —— — 
what.) [n Sint something, some. | once; a cha enigmatical sister | glaring in (E PS 
Mover sabi a eem e gg to the = Rierogiypaie, Hieroglyphica! P hero: —— no's 
(le UL, — fis, 2 UNA, U, i rp. i — H 
fun.) hidi hs x (pret.}, hid. hide consisting of — Re re of — Mais ¡$ 
Hs co A A EE DEO 
N . Gr, , ver, cuj, ‚ hier-o-glif’i-kal-li, adv. Ina APP 
adn] To vithhold' ro hide; akin hide erp phic manner.—Hiero typhi nes 
d knowledge: ta d das from if-ist,n._ One versed in hierogls Pho gx- 
—— E To conceal EH, fecret; to iteroglyphize, hi’er-o-glif-i2, yt. Toc 
Male Hideandaeek, m. A plas erogram, Dn, n. [Gr Mergo 
Kies and n, in which somo hide ub ay | sacred, and gramma, letter graph? ` 
hy hid’ one seeks them.—Hid CT write.) 2 red writing“ 
—*8* Zu and a. Concealed er eener hr er-o gram-mat oe 
— unscen; A ea: Written in or pertaining to hie amter 
AT man adv, Ina hidden or Hierographer, hi-r-og ra-fer: #- Hiere- 
Rater en or | of, or one versed in hicrosTaphy raf “ik 
hi Marg 
fiar e, — ing to 53075, 
h ér-o-grat"i-kal, a. Pere, fly 
A pl ting.—Hierography,! hi Ltb 
Hi writing. Gr. or 
ED, hid, Yoon, (Sen) Käsch, 5] The 
* hud, G. haut, hide: | red, and latreia, worsli 
Ch, chain; ch, c; | ship of saints or sacred thing? 
Se. loch; &, 90; 
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for wages; a venal or mercenary poreon- 
a. Venal; mercenary. — Hirer, hi'rér, n. 
One that hires. 

Hirsute, hér-süt', a. [L. hirsutus, shaggy 
froin kirtus, hairy, connected with horrıd.] 
Rough with hair; hairy; shaggy. —Eir- 
suteness, hér-süt'nes, 7. ; 

Hirundine, hi-run'din, «€. and n. [L. kirun- 
do, a swallow.| Swallow-like; a swallow. 

His, hiz, pron. [In A. Sax. the genit. sing. 
of hé, he, and of hit, it.] The possessivo 
case singular of the personal pronoun Ae; 
of or belonging to him; formerly also used 
for its. e 

qum. hispid, Or lag ur 

wiry. Hiprovs | Rough; shaggy, bristly; 
bot. beset with stiff bristles, — His idity, 
his-pid'i-ti, n. ‘Tho state of being hispid. 
—Hispidulous, his-pid’Q-lus, a. Bo 

ing short stiff hairs. - 

Hiss, his, nt, LA. Sax. husian, O.D. hissen 
imitative of *ound.] To make a soun 
like that of the letter s, in contempt or 
disapprobation; to emit 2 similar sound: 
said of serpents, of water thrown on hot 
metal, &c. — vt. To condemn by hissing; 
to express disapproval of by hissing. — 
a. The sound made by propelling the 
breath between the tongue and upper 
tecth, as in pronouncing the letter a, es- 
pecially as expressive of disapprobation; 
any similar sound.—Hissingly, his'inz-li, 
adv, With a hissing sound. 

Hist, hist, exclam. [Comp. hush, whist, 
Dan. Ays, hush, W. Aust, a low buzzing 
sound A word commanding silence, 
equivalent to hush, be silent. ; 

Histogeny, his-toj'e-ni, n. [Gr. histos, a 
tissue, and root gen, to produce.] The for- 
mation and development of the organic 
tissues —Histogenetic, his'to-je-net”ik, a. 
Pertaining to histogeny. — Histography, 
his-tog’ra-ti, n. A description of the or- 
ganic tissues. — Histologic, Histological, 
his-to-loj'ik, his-to-loyi-kal,a. Pertainiug 
to histology. — Histologically, his-to-loj'1- 
kal-li, «dv.—ilistologist, his-tol’o-jist, n. 
One versed in histology.—Histology, his- 
tol’o-ji,n. Thedoctrinc of the tissues which 
enter into the formation of an animal or 

vegetable and its various organs. — His- 

tolysis, his-tol'i-sis, n. [Gr. lysis, solution.) 
The decay and dissolution of organic tis- 
sues, — Histonomy, his-ton'o-mi, n.  [Gr. 
nomos, a law.] The laws of the formation 
of tissues EE 

History, his'to-ri, n. [L. historia, a history, 
from Gr. historia, a learning by inquiry, 
from Gr. histór, knowing, learned; same 

-root as E. wis, wif, to know. Story 1$ a 
short form of this.) That branch of know- 
ledge which deals with events that have 
taken place in the world’s existence; the 
study or investigation of the past; a nar- 
rative or account of an event or series of 
eventa im the life of a nation, or that have 
marked the progress or existence of any 
community or institution; a verbal rela- 
tion of facts or events; a narrative; an ac- 
count of things that exist; a description; 
nn account of an individual person.—His- 
torian, his-tö’ri-an, n. A writer or com- 

iler of history; a historical writer.— 
toric, Historical, his-torik, his-tori- 
kal, a. [L. historicus.] Pertaining to or 
connected with history; containing orcon- 
tained in, deduced from, suitable to, re- 
resenting, &c., history, — Historically, 
2-tor'i-kal-li, adv. In a historic manner. 
—Historify,| Historicize,t his-tor'i-fi, his- 
tor't-siz, v.t, To record or narrate; to write 
as history.—Historied.t his'to-rid, a. Re- 
corded in history.—Historiette, his-tori- 
et^, n. [Fr.] A short history or story; a 
tale; a novel.—Historlographer, his-15ri- 
oz"ra-fér,». A historian; particularly, a 
professed or official historian. — Histori- 
ographic, Historiographical, his-tö’ri-ö- 
(ik, his-to'ri-o-graf ‘i-kal, a. Relating 
to historiography. — —— —— his- 
ri-og”ra-fi, n. The art or employment 
of a historian; the writing of history. 
onic, Histrionical, his-tri-on'ik, his- 
tri-on'i-kal, a. [L. histrionicuz, from kis- 
t en actor; same root as Skr. has, 
o mah nt.] Pertaining to an actor or 
hee? er; belonging to stuge-playing; 
eatrienl; stagcy; feigned for purposes 


[L. hispidus, rough, 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; 6,90; 


t. hav- | 


j, job; 


of effect. — Histrionic,! his-tri-on*ik, m. 
A dramatic performer. — onically, 
his-tri-on’i-kal-li, adv. In a histrion 
manner. — Histrionics, his-tri-on'iks, n. 
The art of theatrical representation, — 
Histrionism, Histrionicism, his'tri-on-izm, 
his-tri-on'i-sizm, n. Stage-playing; theat- 
rical or artificial manners or « eportment. 

Hit, hit, v.t —hit, hitting. [Same as Icel. 
hitta, Dan. hitte, to hit, to meet with; Sw. 
hitta, to strike, to touch; same root as 
hunt, Goth. hinthan, to seize.) To strike or 

touch with sofne degree of force; to strike 
or touch (an object aimed at); not to miss; 
to give a blow to, to reach or attain to an 
object desired; to light upon; to get hold 
of or come at (to hit a likeness); to suit 
with; to be conformable to; to fit; to agree 
with (to hit the public taste). — To hit off, 
to represent or describe by characteristic 
strokes or hits.—v.i.*T'o strike; to meet or 
come in contact; to clash: followed ly 
aginst or on; to succeed; to strike or reach 
the intended point; to agree, suit, fit.— 
To hit on or upon, to light on; to mect or 
find, as by accident,—To hit out, to strike 
out with the üsts.—n, The act of ono who 
or that which hits; a striking of a mark; 
a stroke or blow; a lucky chance or fortu- 
nate event; a successful attempt; an ex- 
pression or remark peculiarly applicable. 
—Hitter, hiVér, n. One who hits. _ 

Hitch, hich, v.i.. [Comp. Prov. E. hick, to 
hop or spring; G. dial. kiksen, to limp; Se. 
hoteh, to move by jerks, to hobble; Prov: 
E. huck, to shrug.) To move by jerks or 
with stops: to become entangled; to be 
caught or hooked (the cord hitehed on a 
branch); to be linked or yoked.— v.t. To 
fasten; to yoke; to make fast; to hook; to 
raise or pull up; to raise by Jerks (to hitch 
up one's trousers). —u. A catch; an im- 
pediment; a break-down, especially of a 
casual and temporary nature; a heave or 
pull up; temporary help or assistance (to 
give one a hitch); naut, a kind of knot or 
pou in a rope for fastening it to an ob- 
ject. 

Hither, hizn'ér, adv. [A. Sax. hider, hither, 
Goth hidre, Icel. hethra, hither; from stem 
of he with comparative sufiix.] To this 
place; here: with verbs signifying motion. 
—Hither and thither, to this place and 
that.—a. On the side or in the direction 
toward the person speaking; nearer: cor- 
relative of farther. —Hithermost, hiru’cr- 
most, a. Nearest on this side.—Hitherto, 
hiru'ér-tó, adv, To this place; to this time; 
as yet; until now. — Hitherward, Hither- 
wards, hizn'ér-wérd, hirn'ér-werdz, adv. 
This way; toward this place. 

Hive, hiv, n. [A. Sax. hyf. húfe, hyf, a 
hive; probably of same root as L. cupa, 
a cup, whence E. cup, cupola, goblet, &c.] 
A box or kind of basket for the recep- 
tion and habitation of a swarm of honey- 
bees; the bees inhabiting a hive; a place 
swarming with busy occupants.—v.t.— 
hived, hiving. To collect into a hive; to 
cause to enter a hive; to lay up in store 
for future use,— v.i. To take shelter to- 

ether; to reside in a collective body.— 
ive-bce, n. A bee which is housed in a 
hive; a domestic bee. 

Hives, hivz, n. LC akin to heave.] A 
disease of children, in which there is an 
eruption of vesicles over the body; nettle- 
rash or chicken-pox; also croup. _ , 

Ho, Hoa, hō, hö’a, exclam. [ Fr. ho, Teel. hó.) 
A cry or call to arrest attention. 


Hoar, hör, a. [A. Sax. hdr, hoary, gray- 
haired; Icel. hàrr. hoar, hera, rae hate 


hoariness; comp. Sc. haar, a whitish mist. 
White (hoar-frost); gray or grayish-white; 
white with age; hoary.—n. Hoariness; an- 
tiquity.—v.i. To become mouldy or mus- 
ty. — Hoar-frost, n. The white particles 
of frozen dew; rime. — Hoariness, hö’ri- 
nes, n. The state of being hoary.— Hoary, 
bon, a. White or gray with age; hence, 
Jig. remote in time past; bot. covered with 
short, dense, grayish-white hairs; can- 
escent. — Hoary-headed, a. Havi 
hoary head; gray-headed. 

hörd, n. (A. Sax. hord=0.Sax. and 
G. hort, Icel. hodd, Goth. kuzd, hoard, tren- 
sure; from root of house and of L. custos, 


a guardian.] A store, stock, or large quan- 


ng a 


ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


zu, then; th, thin; 


tity of anything accumulated or laid up; 
a Bidden lockt. To collect and lay up 


— a 
oarse, hörs, a. (A. Sax. oarse 
husky=Icel. Adas, Dan. —— : G. 


heiser, hoarse: the r is intrusive.] Ha 
a harsh, rough, grating voice, as when 
affected with a cold; giving out a harsh, 
rough cry or sound. — Ho z K 
adv. In a hoarse manner. — 
hör’sn, v.t. and i. To make or to 
hoarse. — Hoarseneas, horsnes, m. She 
state or quality of being hoarse, 

Hoax, höks, n. [For hocus.] Somethi 
done for deception or mockery; a tri 
played off in sport; a practical joke.—v.t. 
To play a trick upon for sport or without 
me ice. — Hoaxer, hik’str, n. One that 

10axes. 

Hob, hob, n. [Same as hub; comp. Dan. 
hob, a heap; Aump is akin, and is 
a compound. } The part ofa grate or fire- 
place on which things are placed in order — 
to be kept warm. 

Hobble, holy, v.i.—hobbled, hobbling. [From 
or connected with hop; comp. D. 
to hobble, to stammer.] To walk laney: 
bearing chiefly on one leg to SEA), 
walk awkwardly; to wabble or wobble; 
Jig. to halt or move irregularly in versifi- 
cation. — ».f. To hopple. —z. A halting 
gait; an awkward gait; a difficulty; a 

scrape; a clog; a fetter. — Hobbler, hob- 

lér, ». One that hobbles, — Hobblin ; 


hob'linz-li, adv. In a hobblinz manner, 
Hobbledehoy, hob'l-dč-hoi, n. [Of uncer- 
tain origin.] A raw gawky youth ap- 
Ae * manhood. 

obby. hob'i, n. [Comp. Fr. hoberau, dim. 
of O.Fr. hobe, a little bird of prey.) A 
small but strong-winged British falcon, 
Hobby, Hobby-horse, hob'i, n. [Com 
Dan. hoppe, a mare; Prov. Sw. aud Fria. 
A strong active 

re ofa 
avourite 


hoppa; akin to hop.) 
horse of a middle size; a nag; a fi 
horse on which boys ride; any 
object, plan, or pursuit. 


Hobgoblin, hob-gollin, n. [From hob, for- 


merly a rustic, a clown, an elf; corruption 
of Robin, Robert] A goblin; an elf; an 


imp. 

Hotmail, hob'nal, n. (Hob, a. projection, 
and nail.) A nail with a thick strong 
head used for shoeing horses, or for the 
soles of heavy boots, — Hobnailed, hob- 
nüld,a, Set with hobnails; rough. - 

Hobnob, hob’nob, v.i [Lit,, have or not 
have, drink if it please you—A. Sax. hab- 
ban, to have, and nabban, for ne habban, 
not to have.) To drink familiarly; toclink 
glasses; to be boon or int te com- 

Hoboy, ho'boi Haurnor 

obo lu A . 

Hock. hok n. LA. Sax. Adh, the heel; Icel. 
há, D. hak.] The joint of an animal be- 
tween the knee and the fetlock; in man, 

art of the knee-joint.— 
Hock, Hockle, Dok; v.t. To hamstring; 
to hough. - 


hok, n. [G. Hochhetmer, from Hoch- 
nok. in LU where it is produced.] A 
lightsortof Rhenish wine w ich is either 


the posterior 


sparkling or still. 
key, hok'i,n. [From hook.] A o 
"at. all played vith a club curved ab the 
end. . 
Hocus, hö vot hocus-pocus.) ` To impose 
10 us o . 
: to cheat; to hoax; to stupefy with 
Le liquor for the purpose of cheating 


bbing; to drug for this pu 
Hocus-pocts, ho'kus po kus, n. [n in- 
invented word imitative of L A 
urglers trick; trickery used by con-* 
urers.—v.t. To cheat; to hocus or hoax. 
od. hod, n. [Northern English for BEE 
A kind of trough for carrying mortar and 
bricks to masons and bricklayers, fixed to 
the end of a pole, and borne on the shoul- 
der. — Hodman, hod'man, n. One who 
zh, asure, 


w, wig; wh, whig; 
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carries a hod; a mason's or bricklayer's | hold enmity); to derive or deduce title to 
i 


Hodge.pod Hotch-potch. hoj'poj, hoch’ 

odge-podge, Hotch-potch. hoj'poj, hoch'- 

poch, n. [Corruption of hotehpot.) A 
mixed mass; a medicy of ingredients; in 
Scotland, a thick soup of vegetables boiled | 
with beef or mutton (in this sense always 
hotch-potch). 

Hodometer, ho-dom'et-er. m. [Gr. Aodos, 
a way, metron, a measure.) An instru- 
ment for measuring the length of wa 
travelled by any vehicle.— Hodometrical, 
hod-o-mnet’ri-kal, a. Pertaining to a ho- 
dometer. 

Hoe, ho, n. [O.Fr. hoe, Fr. koug, from the 
German; O.IL.G. howica, G. haue. Hew. 
An instrument for cutting up weeds an 
loosening the earth in fields and gardens. 

—v.t.—hoed, hocing. To cut, dig, scrape, € 
clean with a hoe.—v.i. To use 1 hoe. 

Hog, hog, n. [W. hirch, Corn. hoch, Armor. 
houch, hoch, sow, swine, hog.) A swine; 
a pig, or any animal of that species; a cas- 
trated boar; a sheep of a year old; a brutal 
fellow; one who is mean and filthy.—Hog- 
backed, a. Shaped like the back of a hog 
or sow. — Hoggery, hog’¢r-i, n. A place 
nere ho A Duns are as t H — 

ness; brutishness —Hogget, hoget, n. < 
sheep two years old; a young boar of the 

a 
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second year.—Hoggish, hogish, a. Hav- 
ing the qualitieso hog; brutish; filthy.— 
Hoggishly, hog'ish-li, adv. In a hoggish 
manner. — Hog ess, hog'ish-nes, n.— 
DA EDU hoghérd,n. A keeper of swine. 
—Hog-pen, n. A hog-sty.— og pium, n. 
A West Indian fruit used as food for hors. 
—Hog's-back, n. Something shaped like 
the back of a hos; a ridge of a hill having 
this shape.—Hog-skin. n. Leather made 
of the skin of swine.—Hog's-lard, n. The 
fat of the hog.—Hoz-sty. n. A pen or in- 
closure for hogs.—Hog-wash, n. The re- 
fuse of n kitchen or a brewery, or like 
—— given Ax sine; An at 
ogmanay, ma-nfi, m. [Supposed to 
be from P. * Au gui menez," Tead on to 
the mistletoe,’ a cry which in some parts 
of France the boys that go about begging 
on the last day of December nre said to 
use,] The name given in Scotland to the 
last day of the year. 
Hogshead, hogzhed, n. [Corrupted from 
D, okshoofd, Dan. orehovcd, the measure 
called a hozshead, and lit. ox's-head; pro- 
bably modified from some term of quite 
other meaning.) A measure of capacity 
containing 524 gallons; also, a large cas 
of indefinite contents; in America often a 
cask containing from 109 to 140 gallons. 
Hoiden, hoi'den, n. [O.D. heyden, a hea- 
then, a ‚avagabond. HEATHEN.) A 
rude bold man}; a rude bold girl; a rustic 
romp.—v.i. To romp rudely or indecently. 
—Hoidenhood, hoi'den-hud, n. State of 
being n hoiden. — Hoidenish, hoi'den-ish, 
a. Like or Erpropriate to a hoiden.— 
Hoidenism, hoi'den-izm, n. The character 
or manners of a hoiden. 
Holst, hoist, wt. [O.E. hoise, Sc. heesc— 
D. hijeechen, hyzen, L.G. hissen, Dan. heise, 
hiese, to hoist; the £ was added as in 
against, amongst.] To heave or raise; cs- 
Posey to raise by means of block and 
kle.—n. The act of hoisting; that by 
which anything is hoisted; a machine for 
elevating ` — &c., in a ware- 
house, hotel, and the like; an elevator.— 


dëi Hoisted. (sear) 
olty-toity, hoi'ti-toi'ti. An exclamation 


denoting surprise or disapprobation, with | e 


some degree of contempt: equivalent to SO 
Holla, 
hola—ho! hol and At, there] An excla- 
mation to some one at a distance, in order 
to call attention or in answer to one that 
hails.—v,i. To call, shout, or cry aloud. 
Holland, hol'and, n. A ki 
originally manufactured in Holland; also 
a coarser linen fabric used for covering 


w i—a. Elated; flighty; petulant. 
old, hold, v.t. pret. & p 2) het. [A. Sax. 
nz . holde, D. houden, Iccl. 
haldan, G. halten, to hold; 
To have or grasp in the 
hand; EAR retain (to hold a sword, 
a pen, a cand e); to bear, put, or keep in a 


he held lands of the king); to stop, res- 


train, withhold; to keep fixed, as to a cer- 
tain line of action; to 


1 d ind or oblige (to 
hold one to his promise); to keep in continu- 
ance or practice (to hold intercourse); to 
prosecute or carry on, observe, pursue (a 
course, an argument); to celebrate, solem- 
nize, carry out (a feast, a meeting); to oc- 
cupy or keep employed; tocngage theatten- 
tion of.— To hold in play, to keep occupied 


so as to withdraw from something else.— 
To hold water (Jig.), to be logically sound or 
capable of standing investigation, — To 
hold in, to guide with a tight rein; hence, 
to restrain, check, repress.—To hold off, to 
keep oil; to keep from touching.— To hold 
out, to extend; to stretch forth; hence, to | 
ropose; to ofler.— To hold up, to raise; to 
sition; to sustain, sup- 
port, uphold; to show, exhibit, put promi- 
one’s cien, to 
keep good one's present condition; not to 
lose ground.—To hold one’s peace, to keep 
silence.— To hold the plough, to guide it in 
ploughing —v.i, To take or keep a thing 


ecp in an erect 


nently forward.— 7o hold 


n one's grasp; to maintain an attach- 
ment; to continue firm; not to give way 
or break; to adhere; to stand, be valid, 
apply (the argument holds good, this holds 
true}; to stand one's cround: generally 
with out (the garrison held out); to refrain; 
to be dependent. on for possessions, to de- 
rive right or title: with of, sometimes 
from; to stop, stay, or wait; to cease or 
ive over: chiefly in the imperative. — To 
ld forth, to speak in public.—To hold of, 

to keep at a distance; to avoid connection. 
—To hold on, to continue; to keep fast 
hold; to cling; to proceed in n course,— 
To hold to, to cling or cleave to; to adhere. 


—To hold with, to side with; to stand up 
for.— To hold together, not to separate; to 
remain in union.— Hold on! hold hard! 
rasp, gripe, clutch 


stop; ccase.—n. 


A 
(often in to take ho d, to lay hold); fig. 


mental grasp; grasp on or influence work- 
ing on the mind; something which may 
be seized for support; power of keeping; 


nuthority to seize or kcep; claim; a place 
of confinement; tho whole interior cavity 
of a ship between the bottom and dec 
or lowest deck (in this sense seems modi- 
fied from D. Lol, a hole, a ship's hold).— 
Holder, höl’der,n. One who or that which 
holds; a payee of a bill of exchange or a 
promissory note, — Holdfast, hold fast, n. 
Something used to secure and hold in 
place something else —Holding, holding, 
n. <A tenure; a farm held of a superior; 
that which holds, binds, or influences. 


Hole, hol, n. LA. Sax. hol, hollow, hole; 


D. hol, Icel. hol, hola, a hollow, a cavity; 
G. hohl, hollow; of same root as A. Sax. 
helan, to cover, whence hell; or as Gr. 
koilos, hollow.] A hollow place or cavity 
in any solid body; a perforation, orifice, 
pd pit, rent, fissure, crevice, &c. ; 
the excavated habitation of certain wild 
beasts; a mean habitation; a wretched 
abode.—v.i.—holed, ora Ne To go intoa 
hole.—v.t. To make a hole or holes in; to 
drive into a hole; mining, to undercut a 


coal-scam.—Hole-and-corner, a. Clandes- 
tine; underhand. 

Holethnos, hol-eth’nos, n. [Gr. holos, en- 
tire, whole, and ethnos, nation.] A primi- 
tive stock orrace of people not yet divided 
into separate tribes or branches.—Holcth- 
nic, hol-eth’nik, a. 


Pertaining to a hol- | 


` —— Holiness. Under IToLy. | 
ollo, Holloa, hol-lü’, hol-ló'. [Fr. 


thnos. 


kind of fine linen 


sto regard (I hold him in honour); | furniture, carpets, &c.—Hollander, hol'an- 

to account (I hola ft true); to —— or der, n. A native of Holland. — Hollands, 

Lo pava cn ae ty —— and contain; hol ands, n. A sort of gin imported from 
n : - olland. 

Pont, ta | Hollow, hold, a. HA. Sax. Aolg, holh, a 


or flowing out; ta kecp possession of; 

to maintain, uphold, preserve; not to lore; 
possession of; to possess, occup, 

own, keep; to have or to entertain Tto 





hollow space, from hol, a hole. 
Containingan empty space within; having 
a vacant space within; not solid; concave; 


Horr.] 
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sunken (eye, check); sounding ns if rever- 
berated from a cavity; deep or low; not 
sincere or faithful; false; deceitful.—n. A 
depression or excavation below the general 
level or in the substance of anything; a 
cavity.—v.t. To make a hollow or cavity in; 
toexcavate.—adv. Utterly; completely (in 
certain phrases, as he beat him Aollow).— 
Hollow-eyed, a. Having sunken eyes. — 
Hollow-hearted. a. Insincere; deceitful; 
not true. — Hollowly, hol'o-li, adv. In a 
hollow manner. — Hollowness, hol'o-nes, 
n. The state or quality of being hollow.— 
Hollow-square, ». A body of soldiers 
drawn up in the form of a square, with an 
empt spaco in the middlo. — Hollow- 
toned, a. Having a sound as if coming from 
a cavity; de ponen Depry Re pa N. 2 
trade name for such iron articles as cuul- 
drons, kettles, saucepans, coffee«mills, &c. 
Holly, Holly-tree; holi, n. [O.E. holin, 
A. Sax. holegn, holen, holly, allied to W. 
celyn, Gael. cuilionn, holly.) An evergreen 
tree orshrub with indented thorny leaves, 
and which produces clusters of beautifu 
red berries; also a name sometimes given 
to the holm-oak, an evergreen oak.—Knee- 
holly, butcher's-broom. 

Hollyhock, hol'i-hok, ». [Lit. holy hock— 
hock being A. Sax. hoc, W. hocys, mallow: 
so called becanse brought from the Holy 
Land.) A tall single-stemmed biennial 
plant of the mallow family, a frequent 
ornament of gardens, 

Holm, hölm or höm, n. (A. Sax. L.G. G. 
and Dan. holm, a small island in a river; 
Sw. holme, Ice), hólinr, nn island.) A river 
island; a low flat tract of rich land by the 
side of a river. i 

Holm-oak, hölm or him, n. [Lit. holly-onk, 
hotm being from A. Sax. holen, poly the 
leaves resembling those of the holly. 
Horty.) The evergreen oak. 

Holoblast, hol’o-blast, n. (Gr. holos, whole, 
nnd blastos, a bud or germ.) Zool. an 
ovum consisting entirely of germinal mat- 
ter. MrnonrasT.—Holoblastic, hcl'o-blas- 
tik, a. Perlaining to a holoblast, 
Holocaust, hol'o-knst, n. (Gr. holos, whole, 
and kaustos, burned.] A burnt sacrifice or 
olfering the whole of which was consumed 
by fire; a great slaughter or sacrifice of 

e 


ife. 
Holograph, hol'o-graf, n. (Gr. holos, whole, 
and graphó, to write.) Any document, as 
a letter, deed, &c., wholly written by the 
erson from whom it bears to proceed, 
sed also as an adj.—Holographic, Holo- 
epics hol-o-graf'ik, hol-o-grafi-kal, a. 
eing holograph; written by the grantor 
or testator himself. E 

Holometabolic, hol’o-met-a-bol”ik, a. [Gr. 
holos, entire, metabolé, change.) Applied 
to insects which undergo a complete meta- 
morphosis. 

Holophotal, hol-o-fö’tal, a. (Gr. holos, 
whole, and phós, photos, hight.) Optics, re- 
flecting the rays of light in one unbroken 
mass without perceptible loss, 

Holoptychius, hol-op-tik'i-us, n. [Gr. holos 
entire, and plyché, n wrinkle.] A fossil 
ganoid fish of the old red sandstone, with 
wrinkled bony scales. 

Holostomo, hol'o-stúm,n. (Gr. holos, whole, 
and sfomut, a mouth.] One of the gaster- 
opodous molluscs in which the aperture of 
the shell is rounded or entire, 

Holothure, Holothurian, hol'o-thür, hol-o- 
thü'ri-an, n. IK holothourion, 3 sea ani- 
mal; origin doubtful] One of the sen- 
cucumbers or — is s nn order of echi- 
noderms, of which the béche-de-mer or 
trepanz is an example. 

Holp, Holpen, EE höl’pn, 

wet. and pp. of help. 1 
olster, hol'stér, n. [D. holster, a pistol- 

case = A. Sax. heolster, a cover, n recess 

Icel. hulster, Dan. hylster, a case; 700 

seen in A. Sax. helan, to cover, w * 

also hell.) A leathern case for a p stol, c 

ried by a horseman at the forepar oing 

AT dr dtr höl’stird, a. 
ıolsters. 

Holt, hölt, n. [A.Sax. Icel. and 1.0. wi 
rove, woods D. hout, —— coillte, 
yor; cog. Gael. and Ir. , „2. H 

wood ; W. celt, shelter.] A wood or wood 

land; a grove; a plantation. 


antiquated 
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Holt, holt, n. (Corrupted for hold.] A place 
of security; à burrow. 

Holus-bolus, hö’lus-bö’lus, adv. [From 
whole, and bolus, a pill.] All at a gulp; 
altogether; all at once, (Vulgar. 

nom holi, a. [A. Sax. Adlıg, holy, from 

+ hal, whole; similarly D. and G. heilig, 

Teel. heilagr, Dan. hellig, holy; akin hale, 
heal, hallow, whole, Ze: same root also in 
Gr. kalos, beautiful.) Free from sin and 
sinful affections; pure in heart; pious; 
godly; hallowed; consecrated or set apart 
to n sacred use; at, a sacred character, 
—Holiday, Holyday, hol’i-dä, n. A con- 
secrated day; a religious anniversary; an 
occasion of Joy and gaiety;n day, or a num- 
ber of dnys, ot exemption from labour.—a. 
Pertaining to or befitting a holiday; cheer- 
ful; joyous. — Holily, holi-li, adv. In a 
MA mauner.—Holiness, ho'li-nes, n. The 
state or quality of being holy or sinless; 

sanctity; godliness; sacredness; his holi- 
ness, a title of the pope.—Holy of holies, the 
innermost apartment of the Jewish taber- 
nacle or temple, where the ark was kept.— 
Holy Ghost or Holy Spirit,the Divine Spirit; 
the third person in the Trinity. — Holy 
Office, the Inquisition.—Holy Thursday, 
Ascension Day; also Thursday in Holy 
Week (so also Holy Saturday). — Holy 
water, in the R. Cath. Ch. salted water con- 
gecrated by the priest, and used in various 
rites and ceremonies. — Holy week, the 
week before Easter (the last weck of Lent). 
— Holy writ, the sacred Scriptures.—Holy- 
grass, n. An odoriferous grass strewed 
before the doors of churches on festival 
days. —Holy-stone, n. A soft sandstone 
used by scamen for cleaning the decks of 
ships.—v.t. To scrub with holy-stone 

Homage, hom’sj, n. [Fr. hommage, O.Fr. 
homenage, L.L. hominaticum, homage, 
from L. homo, hominis, a man, in late times 
a vassal. HuwxAN.] Acknowledgment of 
vassalage made by a feudal tenant to his 
lord on_receiving investiture of a fee; 
hence, obeisance; respect paid by external 
action; reverence directed to the Supreme 
Being; reverential worship; devout affec- 
tion.—v.t. To pay homage to. — Homage- 
able, hom’aj-a-bi, a. Bound to pay hom- 
age, — Homager, hom’aj-tr, n. One who 
does or is bound to do homage. 

Home, him, n. (A. Sax. Adm, home, house 
dwelling= L. G. and Fris. ham, D. and 
G. heim, Icel. heimr, Goth. haims, abode, 
village, &c.; cog. Gr. kóme, n village, 
keimai, I rest; probably L. quies, quiet, 
&c.] One's own abode or dwelling; tho 
abode of the family or household of which 
one forms 1 member; abiding place; one's 
own country; the scat (the home of war); 
an institute or establishment affording to 
the homeless, sick, or destitute the com- 
fortsof a home (a sailors’ home, an orphans" 
home,&c.).—At home, in or about one's own 
house or abode; in one’s own country.—4t 
home in or on a subject, conversant, famil- 
iar, thoroughly acquainted with it.—To 
make one’s self at home, to conduct one's 
self in another's house as unrestrainedly as 
if at home.—a. Connected with one'shome; 
domestic: often opposed to forcign.—Home 
farm, home park, &c., the farm, park, &c. 
adjoining a mansion-house or residence o 
a lauded proprietor.—adv. To one's home 
or one’s native country: often opposed to 
abroad; to one's self; to the point; to the 
mark aimed at; so as to produce an in- 
tended effect; effectively; thoroughly (to 
strike home). — Homeborn, höm’born, a. 
Native; natural; domestic; not forcign.— 
Homebred, höm’bred, a. Bred at home; 
originating at home; not foreign; not 

lished by travel. — Home- brewed, a. 
rewed at home.—n. Beer, ale, or the like 
brewed at home. — Home-circle, n. The 
members or close intimates of a house- 
hold.—Home-department, n. That depart- 
men’ of the British government in which 

t ry interior affairs of the country are regu- 

iR ed. — Home-grown, a. Grown'in one's 

Hom garden or country; not imported — 

Homero hóm'les, a. Destitute ofa home. 

ot bets esancas, hóm^les-nes, n. The state 

E d homeless, — Homey; höm’li-li, 
homie homely manner.—Homeliness, 
nes,n. The state or quality of be- 


ing homely.—Homely, höm/li, a. Pertain- 
ing tohome!; domestict; of plain features; 
not handsome; like that which is made 
for common domestic use; plain; coarse; 
not fineor elezant.—Home-made, a. Made 
nt home; of domestic manufacture. — 
Home-ofüce, n. Tho office in which the 
affairs of the British home-department are 
transacted. — Home-rule, n. Self-govern- 
ment for a detached part of a country; the 
political programme of the so-called Na- 
tional party in Ireland,—Home-ruler, n. 
One who maintains the doctrines of home- 
rule.—Home-secretary, n. The secretary 
of state for the British home-department. 
—Home-sick, a. Ill from being absent 
from home; affected with home-sickness. 
—Home-sickness, n. Intense and uncon- 
trolled grief at a separation from one's 
home or native land; nostalgia; longing 
for home, —Homespun, hóm'spun,a. Spun 
or wrought at home; hence, plain; coarse; 
homely.—». Cloth made at home,—Home- 
stead, hom'sted, n. A house or mansion 
with thc grounds and buildings immedi- 
ately contiguous; a home. — Homeward, 
Homewards, hom'wérd, höm’werdz, adv. 
Toward home; toward one's abode or native 
country. — a. Being in the direction of 
home. — Homeward-bound, a. Bound or 
destined for home; returning from a for- 
eign country. — Homing, höm’ing, a. 
Coming home: a term applied to birds, 
such as the carrier-pigeons, that have the 
faculty of returning home from great dis- 
tances. 

Homeopathy. Hommoratiry. 

Homer, hó'mér, n. [Heb.] A Hebrew mea- 
sure equivalent to about 75 gallons or to 
11 bushels, i 

Homeric, hó-mer'ik, a. Pertaining to 
Homer, the great poet of Greece; resem- 
bling Homer's verse or style. = 

Homicide, hom'i-sid, n. iL. homicidium, 
the crime, homicida, the perpetrator— 
homo, man, and cado, to strike, to kill.] 
The killinz of one man or human being 
by another; a person who kills another; n 
manslayer. — Homicidal, hom-i-si’dal, a. 
Pertaininz to homicide; murderous. 

Homily, hom'i-li, n. [Gr. homilia, inter- 
course or converse, instruction, a sermon, 
from homilos, a throng—homos, same (cog. 
with E. same), and 3/7, a throng.) <A dis- 
course or gormon read or pronounced to 
an audience; a sermon; a serious discourse. 
— Homiletic, Homiletical, hom-i-let’ik, 
hom-i-let‘i-kal, a. [Gr. homilétikos.] Re- 
lating to homiliesor homiletics; hortatory. 
—Homilctic theology, homiletics. — Homi- 
letics, hom-i-let'iks, n. The art of preach- 
inz; that branch of practical theology 
which treats of sermons and the best 
mode of composing and delivering them. 
—Homilist, hom’i-list, n. One that com- 
poses homilies; a preacher. 4 

ominy, hom/i-ni, n. (Amer.-Indian auhú- 

minea, parched corn.] Maize hulled and 
coarsely ground, prepared for food by be- 
ing boiled with water. [U.S. 

Homocarpous, hó-mo-kür'pus,a. [Gr. homos 
same (cog. with E. same), karpos, fruit. 
Bot. having all the fruits of the flower- 
head alike. - 

Homocentric, hö-mö-sen’trik, a. [Gr. ho- 
mos, same, kentron, a centro. ] Having the 
same centre; concentric, 


Homocercal, hó-mó-sér'kal, a. [Gr. homos, 


* same, kerkog, tail] Jchthyol. having the 


lobes of the tail diverging syminetrically 
from the backbone, as in the cod, herring, 
&c. Heterocencat.—Homocercy, hö-mö- 
scr’si,n. The state of being homocercal. 
Homochromous, hö-mok’ro-mus, a. [ Gr. 
homoa, same, chroma, colour.] Bot. having 
all the florets of the same colour. 
Homodromous, Homodromal, hö-mod’ro- 
mus, ho-mod'ro-mal, a. [Gr. homos, sume, 
dromos, a race.) Bot. haying the spires of 
leaves running in the same direction. 
Homeomeric, Homeceomerical, hö’m&-ö- 
mer’ ik, ho^me-o-mer^i-kal, a. [Gr.hoinoios 
like, from homoa, same, and meros, a part. 
Pertaining to orcharacterized by sameness 
of parts. — Homaomorphous, hó'mé-o- 
mor"fus,a. [Gr. morphé,form.] Isoxon- 
PIOUS. - 
Homeopathy, hi-mé-op’a-thi, n. [Gr. ho- 


Homograph, hö’mö-gra 


Homoiousian, hi-moi-ou 


Homologous, hö-mol’o-gus, a. 


moios, like, pathos, feeling, suffering.] The 
system of medicine founded upon the be- 
lief that drugs have the power of curing 
morbid conditions similar to those they 
have the power to excite in healthy per- 
gons: opposed to heteropathy or —— 
—Homeopathic, Homeopathical, ho'mé- 
o-path"ik, hó'me-o-path"i-kal, a. Relatin 
to hommopathy.—Homeopathically, ho - 
mée-5-path"i-kal-li,adv. In a homeopathic 
manner. — Homeopathist, hi-mé-op’a- 
thist, n. One who practises or supports 
homeopathy. 
Homaozolic, hi^me-o-zo"ik, a. (Gr. homoios, 
similar, 20€, life.) Inhabit 
forms of atyxcitingvegetable life, 


a. 
7108, same, age.) B 
mos, Same ent, horrentige.] Bot having 


arranged. E 
Homogeneous,Homogeneal, hö-mö-j@’'nt-us, 
hó-mo-je'ne-al, a. (Gr. homogenéa—homos, 
like, and genos, kind; root gen, cog. with 
E. kin.] Of the same kind or nature; con- 
sisting of similar parts, or of elements of 
the like nature: opposite of heterogene- 
ous. — Homogeneity, Homogencousnezs, 
hó'móo-je-n2"i-t1, ho-móo-jé'né-us-nes, n. The 
state or character of being homogeneous. 


Homogenesis, hó-móo-jen'e-sis, n. [Gr.homos, 


same, genesis, birth.] Sameness of origin; 
reproduction of offspring similar to their 
parents, — ODER hö’mö-je-net”ik, 
a. Pertaining to homogenesis. 

1 n. [Gr. Aomos, 
same, graphd, to write] A word which 
has exactly the same form as another, 
though of a different origin and signifi- 
cation; n homonym. — Homographic, hō- 
mo-graf'ik, a. Relating to homographs. 

$ si-an, n. (Gr. 
moios, similar, and ousia, being.] A per- 
son holding the belief that the nature of 
Christ is not the same with, but only simi- 
lar to, that of the Father. HOMOOUSIAN. 


Homoiozoic, hú'moi-5-20"ik, a. How«ozoic. 
Homologate, 


hU molog b PC SN 
.L. homologo, ho- 


gated, homologating. [ 
homos, same, and 


mologatum, from Gr. 
logos, discourse, from legd, to speak.] To 
approve; to express — of or assent 
to: to ratify. — Homologation, ho-mol'o- 
gi’shon,n. The act of homologating. 


[C r. homoa, 
sume, and logos, proportion.] Having the 
same relative position, proportion,or struc- 
ture; corresponding in use or general cha- 
racter; of similar type.—Homologue, hö’- 
mú-log, n. That which is homologous; an 
organ of an animal homologous with an- 
other organ. — Homology, hó-mol'o-ji, n. 
The quality of being homologous; corres- 
pondence in character or relation; same- 
ness or correspondence in organs of ani- 
malsas — general structure and type, 
thus the human arm corresponds to the 
fore-leg of a quadruped and the wing of a 
bird. — Homological, hö-mö-loj’i-kal, a. 
Pertaining to homology; having a struc- 
tural affinity. — Homologically, hö-mö- 
loji-kal-li adv. In a homological man- 


ner. 

Homomorphous, Homomorphic, hö-mö- 
morfus, hö-mö-mor’fik, a. . [Gr. homos, 
same, —— shape.] Having — 
'xternal a rance or form.— - 
phism, ho-hio-mor'fizm, n. The condition 
of being homomorphous. e 

Homonym, Homonyme, hö’mö-nim, n. [Gr. 
homos, same, onoma, name.) A word which 
agrees with another in sound, and per- 
haps in spelling, but differs from it in 
signification; a homograph; as fair, a. 
nnd fair, n.— Homo c, Homo - 
cal, ho-mo-nim'ik, hö-mö-nim’j-kal, a. 
Relating to homonymy or to homonyms. 
—Homonymous, hó-mon'i-mus,a. Having 
the same sound or spelling. — Homonym- 
ously, hó-mon'i-mus-li, adv. Inn homon- 
ymous manner. — Homonymy, hó-mon'i- 
mi,n. Sameness of name with a difference 
of meaning; ambiguity; equivocation. 
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being a higher grade. — onourableness, 
being Sines, n. The state of being hon- 
ourable. — Honourably, on’ ér-a-bit, adv. 
In an honourable manner. — o r 
De er-er, m. One who honours.— onour- 
ss, oner.les, a. Destitute of honour; 
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hw. hop ‘a 
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cloak wl; a similar appendage to à HOPE infects e 
the X or overcoat; an DUE E 1d at G. Me by TEM irs 
1 wk an academic gown; A covering To ing on one. A. A kan à 
ng head ore es, uscd in falconry; impi o done; a dance or d 
hat resembles a hood ID om | imm. A OS hover, 1 
To dress in a hood or web to | Beat rocken tora th 
«om; to cover or hide.—Hooae™: mt Sees into n mill conn 
wod; bot Covered with or wert grain pas en rac nr 
t. cucullate; resembling a „wine pos 8 rats fom). 
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female flowers are used to flavour | corn, L cort» Gr. bf vin.) ^ qne| 9T Bg strologers to ! 
vors and make them keep. f. isa derivative, and hart wing on arly used, BY a fortu e ftum 
hopping. To mix hopa with Meeting aprendas “and pa icularlY | events and the Es nes of perso 
MP path oe he due d ey eee ET animals, and Phe mates | cording to the position of ti WU) 
n K —— ur twining stem | on cloven-hooted padre ro compos dio time of their Woh Bee Lan at th 
op plant. -Hoposst, hope An | rial of whic Got? e ko-pist, n. One versed in Pit, hiy d 
oria ee, Ee Horoscopie, hiros.koyjy, a MOTOS py S 
athe ee hee Wrappat í olding powder for wer iger- ask? horoscopy. — Horozcopy 7, Relat; y 
Ka er E used as UN E Einally ZE € horn; ® Ph ler of The predicting of fue? d. y iting > 
Ja to 2cwt.—H ole, x. A pole | something E jlar to horn; l ty of the disposition of the sty “ure ev kon; ty 
fake for the tem d tbe hop-plant to insect, snail, EC extremly draw Horrible, horri-b], y And py, Us I, 
ener hopia. Abounding with —— waxing or WANNE“ or to | horreo to bristle e Jl Dla by A 
en having The Havoar of hops. in the horns, to repress one's Oe Habit of | terrified; akin to hj stang o^? ili: la 
2, n, LA. Sax. hopa=D. hoop, Sw. | restrain. pride, in alee {eclers when hirsute. ] xciting è — ify 
the snail withdrawls ' n. A| horror, dreadful; ter ten {Ss : M 


— beam. am co Tel TO A 
startled. — Horn f the oak family, vith eous.—Horrent, hoy bien hp: hin, be 


of some goal, accompanied with at | s bushy tree 0 mti 2 OT re 
SE net expectation of obtaining it, * a white wood —Horn beast, n. vil d Drictling At, e —8B 
SC that it is obtainable, expecta- | animal with horns. (Shak) — Hornbill, | ri-bl-nes,n. The va Horn, [1, in hn d 
in of something desirable; confidence in | hormbil,n. A name of certain birds w ith | horrible.—Horrib Ate gp P Me 
future event; trust, that which gives | very large bills surmoun ca by an extra | horrible manner: Y, hoy: api Beer d 
wes in whow trust or confidence is | ordinary horny protuberance. — NY —Horrid, horrid — > ef Vi 
— thing hoped blende, ke eg n. 1G. horn. horn, horreo.) Fitte d + A [ Lely.’ qot y q, 
E Forlorn kope. Under FonLorx.— ie bande, blendo (trom blenden,to dazz ej | ful; hideous: gh? fei ho? Nery" NR 
E. hoped, hoping. (A. Sax. kopian, D. | from itshorny my glittering appearance.) | (colloq,).— Hoy Shockint® horidun? dr 
ben, to botz) ‘Vo entertain or indulge | A dark green or black lustrous mineral o orrid mar 3 y ws; Votre Ug An à 
lupa; to have confidence; to trust.—v.t. Lo several varieties, an important constituent | m. The alee Kn Wutz Gry es | th 
mtertaío hope for; to desire with expecta- of several rocks. —Horn lendic, horn-blen’- orritik ality of bein Nez, le ot ty 
—— 6 {ul,a. Full of orc dik, d. Containing, hornblende recm- Tor.—Horriiy h hors } ort dy A 


; à 5 bei A 
aving qualities which | bling hornblende.—Horn-blower,n. One) rifyi ore Uie, id Oy 
that blows a horn.—Hornbook, horn'buk, Gite 1, horna i v äi E SN D 
| a In former times a child's alphabet | lation,] Mpress let, Ag tsi dÄ 
mg, and used sarcastically, book or primer, With a transparent sheet bristle ATi PE larg eh CO to Th inh —8 
— bop ta adv. ln a hopeful | of horn placed over the single page of dii pin N 4 i 
manner.— Re uiness, hop fal-nes, n. The which it usually consisted, the whole | rér, x. II 
ity of being hopeful, or of | being fixed to a wooden frame —Horned, | in d 
furnishing ground for hope. — Hopeless, hornd, a. Having horns or project ions 5 
Lopes, a. Destitute of hope; giving no 
of hope. — Hopelessly, hap'les-ti, 
adv. In a hopeless manner — Hopeless- 
hoplesncs, n. — Hoper, höper, n. 
Ona that Lopes. — Ho ingly, hv ping-lt, 


ae exel * TT 
shockin TO! 
treme agitation de ho Eom etl, IY AR 
withdrawal are thin gag: ehrt 


Horned-horze, n The guu —Hornedness, 
horndnes,m. The state of being horned 
—Horned-screamer, n. A South Ameri- 




























i can grallatorial bird, with a long, slender y ada QE fr tht 
ade. With hope; hopefully. |... movable horn projecting from its fore- Horror stricken, X “Ustoms, unte thong 
te, hoplit, n. (Gr. hoplites, from | head.— Horner, vornér,n. One who works | Horse —— SATA = wal 
{ Kaplan, rer A heavy-armed soldier | or deals in horn; one who blows a horn.—| hors, 0 We TA. Sa a, wit tine 
Aol è Greece Horn-fsh, Horn-pike, n. The garfish or Skr. reed v OG xa oras. Det 
Hopper. Under Mor. sea neeile,—Hornless, hornles a. Hav-| A welt shing Or tet: ros. bh x 
Topple, hoy, v.t. (From hop, to les ‚also | mg no horns—Horn-mad, a. Outrageous; 10wn quadra Lane liege? 





portant vo mn of ae 
the male animal, iu en and d aunt p 
female called a niare; cavare, e from QU 
ing on horseback (in this KE? 


m halbe] To tie the feet of (a horse) 
"naar together to prevent leaping or run 
ning, to hobble.—n. A fetter for the legs 
of grazing horses or other animals. 
torary, Horal, höra-rı, hi'ral, a. LL hora, 
Jan hour.) Pertaining to the hours; oceur- 
once an hour. hourly.—Hora, hört, 
{ devotions for fixed hours. 
elating to or re- 
(Toratins) 



























for supporting something; naut.. pop 
ee ioa yard to sul ort the E : 
while they loose, res „or fur 

e, in compoun 










horn'stön, n. A siliceous stone, à variety 
of onantz Hornwork, horn werk 











beyond the glacis, which front consists o 
e. from Turk. end | two demi-hastions connected by à curtain. 
camp, horde.) A tribe, —Horny, horni, d. Consisting or com- 













hence, à gang; 2 Inigra- veirauce or com sition; €x 
Y d Deed skin or Posities (a horny 
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(A. Sax. hára- Hornet, hornet, n. [4.5 
har, boat, and kung, the generic | horn, à horn, n 
ular name | or because its buzzing 15 
Jants of the mint blowing of a horn; P 
Al and bitter taste, ain, the sting KA po 
Y * fi, n 
=lorizon rocraphy, wë THE 
Ve? um (BE and degt: tower 


qi rom haron, a Masi S | of the art ele ara 
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dag orizo the game oF 
yarallel tone vit orizon; CD. 
nee menear or contained in the plane 
Mi berizon (horizontal distance) = ori- 


Wiga t yntal. — Horizon 
aui, ale. In a horizontal 


E. a TA. Sax. hora, a horns 

























orta 
Horticulture, horti-kul-tür, n. 


gully dried 


HORTATION 


——- 


An agricult 
hoe blades ural implement consisting of 
bya de Horte-jockey E and drawn 


',—Horse-macker- 
x x a —— 
n. A man who rides on horseback: one whe 
x —— Tem who 
HE Vi e — 

— pe hors‘man-ship a) heart 
e mE and managing horses; equestrian 
^ —Horse-mill n. A mill turned by a 
orse or horses —Horse-milliner, n, One 
who supplies ribbons and other decora- 
tions for horses.—Horse-nail, n. A nail 
for fastening a horse's shoe to the hoof.— 
Horse-play, n. Rough or rude practical 
jokes or the like; rude pranks.— Horse- 
ond, n. A pond for watering horses.— 
orse-power, n. The power of a horse 
or its equivalent; the force with which a 
horse acts when drawing; the standard 


for estimating the power of a steam-en- | 


gine, each horse-power being estimated 
as Mns to 33,000 lbs. raised one 
foot high per minute. — Horse-race, n. 
A race by orses; n match of horses in 
running.—Horse-racing, n. The practice 
or art of running horses.—Horse-radish, 
n. A perennial plant of the cabbage 
family, the white cylindrical root of which 
has a pungent taste, and is used as a con- 
diment with roast beef.—Horse-rug,n. A 
woollen cover for a horse.—Horse-shoe, n. 
A shoe for horses, commonly a piece of 
iron, in shape resembling the letter U 
nailed tothe horse's foot; anything shaped 
like a horse-shoe.—/orse-shoe magnet, an 
artificial steel magnet nearly in the form 
of a horse-shoe.—Horse-soldier, n. A cav- 
alry soldier. — Horse-tail, n, The tail of 
a horse; a standard of rank and honour 
among the Turks, consisting of one or 
more tails of horses mounted on a lance; 
an equisetum (which sce), — Horsewhip, 
hors'whip,n. A whip for driving or strik- 
ing horses. — v.t. — horsewhipped, horsc- 
whipping. To lash or strike with a horse- 
whip.—Horsewoman, hors'wum-an, a. A 
woman who rides on horseback; an eques- 
trienne.—Horsy, Horsey, hor'si, a. Con- 
nected with, fond of, or much taken up 
with horses.—Horsiness, hor’si-nes, n. The 
EN of being horsy. 

ortation, hor-tü'shon, m. [L. hortatio, 
from hortor, to exhort.] The act of ex- 
horting; exhortation.—Hortative, hor'ta- 
tiv, a. Giving exhortation.—n. A precept 
given to incite or encourage; exhortation. 
tory, hor'ta-to-ri, a. Bzhoriat A ve, 
4. HOTTUS, 
ü — (same root as garden, yard), 
of cultura, culture.] The cultivation 
a garden; the art of cultivating or 
es gardens. — Horticultural, hor- 
* ultür-al, a. Pertaining to horticul- 
tile... Horticulturist, Horticultor,t hor- 
-kultür-ist, horti-kul-tér, n. One who 
oractises horticulture. — Hortus Siccus 
ortus sik'kus,n. |L.] Lit.a dry garden; 
collection of specimens of plants care- 

o I h and preserved; a herbarium. 
» ho-zan'na, n. [Heb., save, I be- 


s 
Gogh you] An exclamation of praise to 


Hose’ KE An invocation of blessings. 


Ew Nitteg 








len, 02,n. LA. Sax. hosa (pl. hosa 
Dan y ering=D, hoos, Teel. Sil, ver 


hose; com 
a es p. A. Bax. hose, d 
SE » Perhaps allied to prd p Clos: 
the knee. 25575 or breeches reaching to 
the legs, incl ing for the lower part of 
CSC Bengcs ading the feet; stockings (in 
if, tube or pipe f as a plural); a flex- 
er fluid £5 Pe {or conveying water or 
nn. A lare required point.—Hoze- 
Ho fer Ying hoe revolving drum or reel 
ste Dies or similar 
k +n, 
or spitaliiy” 
Tefuge a of 






fat, fal; 


Hostage, hüs'tüj, m. 


Hostel, Hostelry, hös-tel, hos'tel-ri, m. 


Hostile, hos'til, a. 





Hostler, oslér, n. 


© lor fire-engines, &c.— 
Lér x, One who deals in 
very — 0x in under. 

e e 
16 goods sold by a beste? 


Fr., from L. hospi 
odging, an ir { 
nd entertainment for tra 
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vellers on some difficult road or pass, as 
among the Alps. N 

Hospitable, hospi-ta-bl,a. [Fr. hospitable, 
L. hospitalis, from hospes, hospitis, a host, 
a guest, Hosr.] Receiving and enter- 
taining strangers with kindnessand with- 
out reward; kind to strangers and guests; 
pertaining to the liberal entertainment of 
guests.—Hospitableness, hos’ pi-ta-bl-nes, 
n. The quality of being hos itable.— 
Hospitably, hos'pi.ta-bli, adv. In a nos. 

itable manner. —Hospital, hos pi-tal, a. 
Bei hospital, L.L. hospitale. otel, 
hostel, are doublets of this. A building 
or institution for the reception and treat- 
ment of the old, sick, &c., for the educa- 
tion and support of orphans, or for the 
benefit of any class of persons who are 
more or less dependent upon public help. 
—Hospitality, 108-pi-tal’i-ti, N. [L. hos- 
pitalitas.] The kind and generous recep- 
tion and entertainment of strangers or 
guests; fondness for entertaining guests 
at one’s house: hospitable treatment or 
disposition.—Hospitaller, hos’pi-tal-tr, n. 
A member of areligiouscommunity whose 
oflice it was to relieve the poor,the stranger, 
and the sick; one of anorderof knights who 
built a hospital at Jerusalem in A.D. 1042 
for pilgrims, called Anights of St. John, 
and, after their removal to Malta, Knights 
of Matta. m 

Hospodar, hos-pö-dür‘, n. A Slavonic title 
forme borne by the princes of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, &c. 

Host, hist, n. [0.Fr. hoste, Fr. hóte; from 
L. hospes, hospitis, a host, for hostipes, 
from hostis, an enemy, a stranger (akin E. 
guest), and root pa, to protect, as in L. 
water, & father, potens, powerful. From 
ospes are also derived hospital, hostler, 
hotel, &c.] One who receives and enter- 
tains another at his own house; a land- 
lord: the correlative of guest; an animal 
or organism in or on whose organs a para- 
site exists.—Hostess, hos tes, n. A female 


host. 

Host, host, n. [O.Fr. host, from L. hostis, 
a stranger, an enemy, in later usage an 
army; guest is cog. with hostis. Sce also 
Host, above.] An army; a number of 
men embodied for war; any great number 
or multitude. — 

Host, hist, n. [L. hostia, a sacrificial vie: 
tim, from hostire, to strike.) The altar- 
bread or wafer in the eucharist, or in the 
R. Catholic sacrament of the mass. 

rn, [0.Fr. posue, Fr. 

étage, L.L. hostagius, obstagiua, obsidati- 

cus, from L. obses, obsidis, hostage—ob, at, 

near, sedeo, to sit.] A person handed over 

to an enemy as a pledge for the perfor- 
mance of certain conditions, 


[HoreL.] An inn; a lodging-house. 
[L. hostilis, from hostis, 
an enemy. See Host, army.) Belonging 
to an enemy; holding the position of an 
enemy or enemies; showing ill-will and 
malevolence. — Hostilely, hos'til-li, adv. 
In a hostile manner.— —— hos-til'i- 
tin. [L. hostilitas.] State of being hos- 
tile; an act of an open enemy; an act of 
warfare (in this sense generally pl). 
[O.Fr. hostelier, from 
hostel, Mod. Fr. hótel, an inn, from L.L. 
hospitale, a hospital. Horer.) The per- 
son who has the care of horses at an Inn, 
formerly the innkeeper; a stable-boy. 
Hot, hot, a. LA. Sax. hát=Sc. het. D. hect, 
Sw. het, Dan. hed, heed, Icel, heitr, G. heiss. 
Hear.) Having much sensible heat; ex- 
citing the feeling of warmth in a great or 
powerful degree; —* warm; ardent in 
temper; easily excited or exasperated; ve- 
hement; violent; furious; animated; brisk; 
keen; lustful; lewd; acrid; biting; stimu- 
lating; pungent. — Hotbed, hot’ bed, n. 
Hort. a bed of earth heated by fermentin 
substances, and covered with glass, use 
for proving early or exotic plants; a place 
which favours — gorth or develop- 
n a bad sense (a hotbed 
n. A blast of hot 
air injected into 
a smelting-furnace by a blowing-engine 
f ion of the fucl.— 
Hot-blooded, a. Having hot blood ; hav- 


m6, met, hér; pine, pin’ nóte,not,müve; — tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; tl, Sc. abunc—the Fr. La 3 
















HOUSE 
assions; irritable. — Hot- 
ed. c. ot in tem er; rash; precipi- 


tate.—Hot-headed, a. Violent; rash; im- 
petuous, — Hothouse, hot'hous, m. 
greenhouse or house to shelter tender 
plants, artificially heated; a conservatory. 
—Hotly, hot'li, adv. Ina hot manner.— 
Hotness, hot’nes, m. The condition or 
quality of DE hot.—Hot-prezs, v.t. To 
apply heat to in conjunction with me- 
chanical pressure in order to produce & 
smooth and glossy surface (to hot-press 
paper or cloth). — Hot-water, n. Heated 
water; sig. strife; contention ; difficulties 
or troubles; worry. 

Hotchpot, hoch’ pot, n. (Fr. hoc 
hocher, to shake (from D. or Flem, ho 
and pot, a. pot or dish.) A hodge-podge or 
mixture; law, a commixture of property 
for equality of division.—Hotch-potch, n. 
Hoprcr-ropak. 

Hotel, hi-tel', n. [En hótel, O.Fr. hostel, 
an inn; same word ns hospital, hostel] A 
house for entertaining strangers or tra- 
vellers; an inn; especially, one of some 
style and pretensions; a large town man- 
sion (French usage), —H ¿tel-de-ville, ö-tel- 
dé-vel, n. [Fr.j A city-hall or town- 
house, — Hötel-dieu, ü-tel-dye. [Fr] A 
hospital, 

Hottentot, hot'n-tot, n. [From D. hof en 
tot, hot and tot, syllables mtended to iml- 
tate sounds frequent m their language.) 
A member of a degraded tribe or race o 
South Africa; the language of this people, 
characterized by curiousclicking or cluck- 
ing sounds. 

Houdah, hou'dah, n. Howpau. 

"ree hok, n. [Written also hock, which 


n), 


sce.] The hock of a horse; the back part 
of the human knee-joint; the ham.—rt.t. 
To hamstring; to disable by cutting the 
sinews of the ham, _[O.T.] 
Houlet, hou'let, n. 
Hound, hound, n. LA. Sax. kund, a dog or 
hound=G. Dan. and Sw, hund, D. hond, 
Icel. hundr, Goth. hunds; — cun, 
Gael. cit, L. canis, Gr. kyon, SKT. cuan, n 
dog. A term restricted to particular 
breeds or Varieties of dogs used in the 
chase, as in hunting the deer, the fox, the 
hare; sometimes used as a term of con- 
tempt fora man.—v.t. To set on the chase; 
to incite to pursuit of animals; hence, to 
urge, incite, or spur to action: usual 
with on. — Houndäsh, hound'fish, n. 4 
name for certain fishes of the shark — 


Hour, our, n. [O.Fr. hore, houre, from 


hora, from Gr, hora, a season, an hour; 
seen also in Aorologe, horoscope.] The 
twenty-fourth part of a day: sixty min- 
utes; the particular time of the day; & 
fixed or api winted time; a time, period, or 
reason; pl. certain prayers in the Roman 
Catholic Church, to be repeated at stated. 
times of the day.—To keep good houra, to 
be at home regularly. in good season, or 
not after the usual hours of retiring to 
rest: fo keep bad hours, the opposite. 
— The small hours, the carly hours of 
the morning, as one, two, Ae, — Hour- 
circle, n. Astron. any great circle of the 
sphere which passes through the two poles; 
a meridian drawn on a terrestrial glote.— 
Hour-plass,». A glass in two compart- 
ments connected by a narrow neck, fer 
measuring time by the running of a quan- 
tity of sand from ‚one compartment to 
the other. — Hour-hand, n. The hand 
which shows the hour on a clock or watch. 
—Hourly, ourli,a. Happening or done 
every hour; frequent; often repeated; con- 
tinual. — adv. Every hour; frequently; 
continually, 
Houri, hou'ri or hü/ri, n. [Ar.] Among the 
Mohammedans, a nymph of p y 
House, hous, n. pl. Houses, hou'zez. A Sax. 
hüs=Icel. Kia, Dan. Sw. and Goth, Aus, D, 
huis, G. haua; from root meaning to corer, 
ns in hide, hore, sky, &c. AK — 
husay.] A building serving or intended. 
to serve as an abode; a building for the 
habitation of man, or fot pin —— 
commodation; a dwe 5 wad? 
household; a family; a family regarded 
as consisting of nncestors. i j 
]ly a noble or illus- 


and ; ! 
trious family; a legislative body of men 


"fe 


HowLET. . 


HULLABALOO 


y st H to ub hastily 
ingly, | manner: often v Ge Od in haste and dis- 
hovering on our borders)— HOV nner, | and carciess HT n one’s clothes).—1. 
reich ado. Ina hovering Za in- me E sd edited mass ; confu- 
0 , L] . . . , d A H . fy 
vi binary pla [A feni echt who, CH AE hud'kr, n. One who 
— OT a8 or method gue Budibrastie, ha-dicbras ik, a. Pertaining 
what degree or extent; by what P etter ‚| toor roem ling in style the poem Hult 
or quantity (how long, how murah i bras, by Samuel Butler, 
ies being used san terra dk, | Fomos Sw A cota Hi Raw appear 
rector indirect, itis sometimes need the show.] Colour, or shade of cs Shape, 
veter ab gei ierg bou bei tint; painting, a compound of o r; dye; 
adv. Lo, be, and it] However 16 be; 
it u cloche ——— however.— Hueless, hit’ Jes : 4° Or colo —* 
owever, hou-ev'ér, adv. In whatever | “iour 'G. Destitute op Our. — 
manner or degree; in whatever state.— | 00 hi u 
conj. Nevertheless; notwithstanding; yet; | Hue, Pe n. [E T. huer, to hoot, t 
sul though. — Howsoever, — r4 gc Dimouting or clamo Hunt 
adv. or conj. ` nner S ; . irase hue 5 £u 
—— — "| the outcry raised, or pub, CY, Which 
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(the House of Lords); a quorum of a legis- 
ative body; the audience or dome 
at a place of entertainment; a firm or 
commercial est blishment; a twelfth part 
of the heavens as divided for astrological 
purposes.—Houee of call, a house where 
Journeyınen connected with a particular 
trade assemble, and where the unem- 
ployed can be hired.— House of correction, 
a bridewell. — House of God, a church; a 
temple.—To bring down the house, todraw 
forth a universal burst of applause, as in 
n theatre. — To > house, to maintain an 
independent family establishment, — v.t. 
—housd, housing (hour). To put or re- 
ceive intoa house; to provide witha dwell- 
ing or residence; to shelter; to cause to 
take shelter.—r.i. To take shelter or lodo. 
ings; to take up zbode. — House-agent, 
House-factor, n. One employed to sell or 
let houses, collect the rents of them, &c.— 
Houze-breaker, n. One who breaks into a 


r One: Howdah, hou'da, n, (Hind. and Ar. hau- | once given, by a ve € Warnin 
house with a felonious intent; a burglar. | dah.) A seat SE on the back of an | robbed, or who knows ta? y. = 
—House-breaking, n. Burglary.—House- elephant for two or more persons to ride | been committed. a felony has 
carpenter, n. A carpenter chiefly em- | in: usually covered overhead. : uf, but, n. [An imitative a 
ployed on the wood-work of houses.— | Howitzer ou'it-sér, n. [From G. haubitze, | lit. to blow, to puffs comp Word Meanin 
ouse-dog, n. A dog kept to guard a from Bohem. haufnice, originally a slin ] peevishness or petulaned thi. | A fit T. 
house.—House-fly, n. „A well-known two- | A short piece of ordnance, specially de- | offence, real or fancied: A anger at Som 
winged ily common in dwelling-houses, signed for the horizontal üring of shells | false opinion of his own one filled with : 
— Household, hous'hold, n. Those who with small charges. take hug, to take offe Mportance -T 
dwell under the same roof and compose | Howl, houl, v.i. [An imitative word=D. | or puff upt; t n wett 


a family; those under the same domestic 

government; house; family.—a. Pertain- 

ing to the house and family; domestic, 

— Household gods, gods presi ing over the 

house or an among the ancient Ro- 
LU 


7 Uf, T ` 
huilen, G. heulen, Dan. hyle, to how]; comp. | bully; to miko angry Vieh insole swell 


L. ululo, Gr. ololyzö, to wail, to howl; akin | bluster: to e eno 0 Swel] yr’, 50 
owl, L. ulula, an owl] To utter a loud, nes, n, ithe state enco H ness A 
protracted, mournful cry, as that of a dog | huf‘ish, a. cing huffy. ét 


,8 Inclined ¢ * 
or wolf; to produce any similar sound, as Huffishi "igna: "H Aufl; insole ` 
mans; hence, o pep eared toone from | the wind; to wail or lament (N.T.).—v.t. manner WE el, ado, In a out, 
being associated with home. — Household | To utter in a loud or mournful tonc.—n. uffy, huf'i, a Puffer’ huf'ish-nes sh 
troops, Household brigade, troops whose | The cry of a dog or wolf or other like z dEr 


special duty it 1s to attend the sovereign 

| and guard the metropolis.—Householder, 
| hous’hol-dér, n. The chief of a house- 
! hold; the occupier of a house. — House. 
keeper, hous'ke-per, n. A householder; a 
head female servant in a household; a fe- 
male who looks after a person's house- 
hold.—Housekeeping, hous'ké-ping, n. The 
management of domestic concerns; tho 
maintenance of a household.—House-leck, 
n. A well-known — grows on the 

tops of houses and on walls, and the fleshy 

leaves of which are applied to bruises 

and other sores, — Houselezs, houses, a. 
Destitute of a house or habitation; with- 

out shelter.—Houselessnezs, hous'les-nes, 

zn. The condition of being houseless,— 
Housemaid, housmid, n. A female ser- 

vant employed to keepa house clean, &c.— 

Houseroom, hous’röm, n. Room or accom- 

modation in a house—House-steward, n. 

A male domestic who has the chief man- 

agement of the internal affairs of a house- 
old.—House-warming, n. A merry-mak- 

ingat thetimea family entersa new house. 


gant o . onei UD; Swell 
sound; a cry of distress, —Howler, hou’- | Hug, —— easily olendea, 3 ML 
lér, n. One who howls; aname given to| doubtfu ; comp e hugging. [Origin 
a monkey of South America from its cry, comfort; D, hugen, to e t5 to 800 
—Howling, hou'ling, a. Filled with howls Squat.) To press close] 
or birting beasts; dreary (u howling wil- | to embrace di | Y 5 with th b : 
ernes3), to gras s : 16 breast: 
Howlec, hou'let, n. [From owlet, with h | ish in the, Engo as in wrestling; : 
prefixed — the influence of howl.] 
Hay, EE O. Aoi (pron: bad i 
oy, hoi, n. . and Le, feu (pron. hoi); | to crowd together (Shak.).—n. 2 
Dan. höy,] A small coasting vessel, usu- | brace; a clas or gripe. Hugasci e em 
ally rigged as a sloop.—Hoyman, hoi'man, | n. One who hugs. ` 
n. One who Clem: a hoy. Huge, hüj, a. [0.E. huge, also hogge; comp. - 
Hoy, hoi, inter). Ho! holloa! an exclama- | O.Fr. ahuge, huge; origin unknown.] Hav- 
tion designed to call attention. ing an immense bulk; very large or greats 
Hoyden, hoidn, n. and a. Horprx. enormous; very great in any respect (a 
Hub, hub, n. [Hoz.] The central cylin- | Av difference).—Hugely, hoy hafmes, n. 
drical part of a wheel in which the spokes | n huge — ug 
are set; the nave; a block of wood for | The state of being Ge "er, f. E 
stopping a carriage wheel; n mark at | Hugger-mugger, hug Crate fugger, totuna 
which quoits, &c., are cast; the hilt of a | Aug, to liec — Concealment; — 
weapon. N. mu99, Oe Gland 
Hubble-bubble, hub1-bub1, n. A kind of | secrecy. — a- [Fr.: probably 
tobacco-pipe so arranged that the smoke | slovenly. hü'ge-not.  ? confe 


i - t noss, A forme 
sses through water, making a bubbling | Hugueno G. gid ug carly foran- 
ouzewife hous witorless formally huz’- — — name; 2 hookah. corruptos ing found. Vienots engines Re 
if,n. The mistressofa family; the wifeofa | Hubbub, hub'ub, n. [Imitative of confused | ate, ta venot, eid o o, 
householder; a female manager of domes- noire.) A noise of many confused voices; Buenol, &c.] A Ën ware iaguenot tne - 
tic affairs; a little case for needles, thread, | a tumult; uproar. y rod of the rei * 7 religio? G: 
scissors, £e.; a hussif.—Housewifely, hous’- Huckaback, huk'a-bak,n. [Originally nen The sixteenth CP" mhe D. hu fron 
SI, a. Pertaining to or like a house- | hawked or hucketered by being carried on | Pe ge-not-izm, oe sbil snip 
wife, thrifty. — Housewifery, hous'wif-ri 


$ rd, “of vy 
the back.] A kind of linen cloth with hf guenots. (sana "kind 9 sÀ hf aD 


e 
or huzif-ri, n. The business or manage- | raised figures on it, used principally for Hulk, hulk, E 



















ticum Ee et houzling, 
a. Pertaining to the eucharist or other 
sacrament.—Honzelingelolh,a cloth spread 
over the rails before the altar during com- 
munion. 


A 
1p-bonoe. A A H -— fi ` 
Huckster, huk’ster, n. [Akin to hawke of sonf arge x: ga init, "po a, pop 


- som 
ment of a housewife. „towels, e ; 1k, holks = to C. tho vic, Cri 
Housel, hou'zel, n. (A. Sax. húsel, offering, Huckle, huk’l, n. (Connected with Mer 1 EL ule n hen shi tor Fhe M SEI 
sacrament; Goth. hunal.] The eucharist; | lit. a thing bent or hooked; akin ca? | burden: ne body Ze feld erly ings viel 
the sacrament of the Lord's supper.—v.t. e hip; à bunch or part projecting ing | ship 1; p laid PY anw} aen WË pos 
To administer the eucharist or the via- i a. Ha old a nine Ey? poe” Carton? 
e ez —* 


É: ¿ey 
cl m pu 


the namo was given from the bend 


w 
i 
: G. 1, alle ome 2 bie 
Honsing, hou'zing, n. [From Fr. housse, a | hukken, to squat; heuker, 2 hawkers to Hin G. ne boo a Sach CH 
covering, a horse-cloth; from D. hulee,a| hocken, to take on the bac i Dan. in.) A| Covel overhin: of, f if o Dh fo es 
husk or shell; akin Aolster, hull, husk.] | huckster; huckle, hook, are also ker; ono | goutet its, Bet" Dag), Chat Weg of 
A e; a saddle-cloth; | retailer of small articles; a. 11 arti-| o ox pul, never 
EE E, a o Be, MORN 
Hove E me of heave cles or in petty bargains; to IPS tier o —— o A H 
= Eovel, hos 1 7 Sax. A To hawk or peddle; to mako 8 5e aj, m | so C yt tho nU rota. 
el, n. [Dim. of A. Sax. of, a aes nuk "ët en, | rca erepti. 
house, a dwelling=Icel. hof, a hall, G. Aof, | bargain. — Huc — lU iguckstere™, | Sei Bol", 
acwert,afarın] A poor cottage; a small | The business of a huckster. pS 


to P fore. 

: Jine 
huk'sterér, n. A huckster. , „uadlind- pal IS iy 
Huddle, hud'l, v.i. — Auddleds s hulle D.| m 

Same word as G. Audeln, pa “To crow’ S 
oetelen, to bungle; akin ec or of Dar aU 
or press together without wd 
Jarlty; to hustle.—v.é. To cro 
without order; to produce 


lo ade, , same origin as 
] MAE Sete P in the air or 


Um the wine: to bo in doubt or hesita- 
lo to irresolute; to move to and fro 
Mireateatualy “or watchingly (an army 


| Gs hover, ni. [Perhaps from O.E. 
| 














hy chain; ch, Be loch; ggo; jjob; A Fr. ton; ng, sing; 
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HULLO 
Rel re CNN 


confused noise; comp. hurly-burly,) Up- 


Hus doa A — 

» hul-lö’, interj. [Same as 

An exclamation to call e — J 
um, hum, v.d.—hunimed, humming, Uni, 
tative of sound; comp. G., hummen Sum- 
men, D. hommelen, to hum. Humble-we 
humbug, humdrum are connected.] To 
make a dull, prolonged sound, like that of 
a bee in flight; to drone; to murmur; to 


uzz; to give utterance to a similar sound | Humbles, hüm'blz, a 
, . he 


with the mouth; to mumble; to make a 
rawling, inarticulate sound in speaking, | 
—v.t. To sing in a low voice; to murmur | 
without articulation.—n. The noise made | 
by bees or any similar sound; a buzz; any | 
inarticulate, low, murmuring, or buzzing | 
sound; a murmur of applause; a low inar- 
ticulate sound uttered by a speaker.— | 
interj. A sound with a pause, implying 
doubt and deliberation; ahem. — Hum. 
S, hum'ing, n. The sound of that 
which hums; a buzzing; a low murmuring | 
sound.—Humming-bird,n. A name given 
to the individuals of a family of minute | 
and beautiful birds, from the sound of 
their wines in flight. — Humming-top, n. 
A hollow spinning top, which, when spun, 
emits a loud humming noise. 

Human, hü'man, a. (Er, humain, L. hu- 
manus. from homo, hominis, a man (whence 
also homage); akin to humus, the ground | 
(whence humilis, E. humble}; also to A. | 
Sax. guma, a man (seen in bridegroom).] | 
Belonging to man or mankind; having 
the qualities or attributes of man. — n. A 
human being. — Humane, hü-män‘, a. | 
Same word as human.) Human}; hav- | 

g the feelings and dispusitions proper to 
man; kind; benevolent; tender; merciful; 
tending to humanize or refinc.—Humane- 
ly. hü-màn'li, adv. In a humane manner. 

—Humaneness,hü-män’nes,n. The qualit 
of being humane. —Humanify, hü-man'- 
fi, pt, To render human. — Humanism, 
hü'man-izm, n. Human nature or dis- 

osition; humanity.—Humanist, hü'man- 

st,n. One who studies the humanities; | 

one versed in the knowledge of human | 
nature.—Humanistic, hü-man-is'tik,a. Of 

or pertaining to humanity. — Humanita- | 
, hü-man'i-ta^ri-an, n. One who has 

a great regard or love for humanity; a | 
philanthropist;one whodeniesthedivinity | 
of Christ, and believes him to have been a | 
mere man; one who maintains the per- 
fectibility of human nature without the 
nid of grace. —Humanitarianism, hü-man’- 
i-ta"ri-an-izm, n. The practices or beliefs 
of a humanitarian —H ty, hü-man'i- 
ti, n. [Fr. humanité, L. humanitas, from 
humanus.] The quality of being human; 

umanness; mankind collectively; the 
human race; the ay of being humane; 
tenderness and kindness towards all 
created ECH opposed to cruelty; clas- 
fical and polite literature ora branch of 
such literature: in this sense generally 
plural and with the definite article—' the 
wmanities:' but in the Scottish universi- 
e singular and applied to 











vas used us : 
in an ntin literature alone. — Hu- 
manization, hü’man-i-zä”shon,n. The act 
of humanizing.—Humanize, hü'man-Iz, v.t. 
—humanized, humanizing. To render hu- 
CR or pae: — vi. To 
mane; me more civilized.—Hu- 
~manizer, hü'man-i-zér. n. One who hu- 
Seen, — Humankind, hü'man-kind, n. 
he race of man; mankind; the human 
Species.—Humanly, hü'man-li, adv. In a 
uman manner; after the manner of men. 
—Humanness, hü'man-nes, n. The state 
Hr quality of being human, 
jumble, um’bl, a. [Fr. humble, from L 
milis, from humus, the earth lseen also 
i exhume). HUMILIATE, Houmay.] Of a 
Ow, mean, or unpretending character; not 
vie, noble, or splendid; having a 
One + not proud, arro- 
an t, pe assuming; lowly; modest; meek: 


come more 


U 
The state of being husna hhumn’blnes, x 


9| whence also bumble-bee. 


994 


bler, hum’bler, n. One who or that which 
„umbles. — Humbly, hum'bli, ade. Ina 

! iumble manner; meekly; sulunissively. 

Í a unble - bee, hum’bl-be, n. [From old 

| humble, to hum, from hum; comp. G. hum- 

f pe » Dan. humie-bi, Sw. humla, humble- 

ee; from the humming sound it makes; 

Hus.] The com- 

| mon name of various large wild bees, of 
which many species are found in Britain. 

p (Er, L. umbili- 
cua, the navel] The heart, liver, kidneys, 
&e.,of a deer.—Humble pie, 1. A pie made 
of the umbles, or heart, liver, kidneys, 
&c.,of the deer.— To cat humble-piz, to have 
to take a humble tone; to come down from 
an assumed position; to apologize, or hum- 
iliate one's self, abjectly: the phrase arose 
from the humbles being allotted to the 
liuntsmenand servants, the meaning being 
infuenced by the adj. humble. 

Humbug, huin'bue, n. [From hum and 
bug, hum having its old sense of to de- 
ceive, and bug its old meaning of bugbear; 
hence=false alarm.) An imposition played 
off under fair pretences; a hoax; spirit of 
deception or imposition; falseness; hollow- 
ness: a cheat; a trickish fellow. — v.t£.— 
Aumbugged, humbugging. To impose on; 
to cajole or trick; to hoax, — Humbugzer, 
hum-bug'ér,n. Onewhohumbugs.—Hum. 
buggery, hum’bug-er-i,n. The practice of 
humbugging; quackery. 

Humdrum, hum'drum, €. [From hum and 
drum; originally droning, monotonous.) 
Commonplace; homely; dull; heavy,—n. 
A droning tone of voice; dull monotony. 

Humectate, hü-mek’tät, pi [ L. huniecto, 
humectatum — humectus, moist, humco, to 
be moist] To moisten. — Humectation, 
hü-mek-tá'shon, n. The act of moistening 
or wettingt; med. the application of 1nois- 
tening remedics.—Humective, hü-mek'tiv, 
a. Maving the puwerto moisten.—Hamefy, 
hü'me-fi, pt To moisten; to soften with 
water, 

Humeral, hü'mér-al, a. [L. humerus, tho 
shoulder.] Belonging to the shoulder.— 
Humerus, hü'mér-us, n. Anal. the long 
cylindrical bone of the arm, situated be- 
tween the shoulder-blade und theforearin; 
also the shoulder. 

Humic. Under Humus. - x 

Humid, hü^mid, a. [L. humidus, wmidus, 
from humco, umeo, to be moist (akin uvidus 
moist, uva, a grape); whence also humor.) 
Moist: damp; wet or watery,—Humidity, 
Humidness, hü-mid'i-ti, ha’ mid-nes, n. 
The state of being humid. 

Humifuse, hü'mi-4üs, a. [L. humus, the 
ground, and fusus, poured orspread.] Bot. 
spread over the surface of the ground; 

— 
umiliate, hü-mil'i-ht, pi — humiliated, 
humiliating. LL. humilio, humiliatum, from 


— ÀÁ— Ó 


humilis, humble. HusnLr.] To reduce | Humus, hü'mus, n. [L. humus, soil. 


toa lower position in one'sown estimation 

or the estimation of others; to humble; to 

depress, —Humiliating, ho-mili-At- ing, p. 

and a. Humbling; reducing self-con- 

fidence; mortifying. — Humiliation, ha- 
mili-i"shon, n. The act of humiliating; 
the state of being humiliated, humbled, or 

mortified.—Humility, hà-mil'i-ti, n. [L. 
humilitas.) The state or quality of bein 
humble ; humbleness; lowliness of mind; 
a feeling of one's own insignificance,—Hu- 
miliant,j hü-mili-ant, a. Humiliating. 

Humming, n. Under Hux. 

Hummock, hum'ok, n. [Probably a dim. 
form of hump.] A rounded knoll; a mound; 
a hillock; a protuberance on an ice-ficld. 
—Hummocked, hum’okt, a. Characterized 
by hummocks,—Hummocky, hum’ok-i, a. 
Abounding in hummocks. 

Humour, ü'mér, n. [Fr. humeur; la. humor, 
moisture, liquid, from lumeo, to be moist, 
Husin.) Moisture or moist matter; fluid 
matter in the human or an animal 
body, not blood (the vitreous humour 
of the eye); a morbid fluid collected; old 
med, a fluid, of which there were four— 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile 
—on the conditions and proportions of 
which the bodily and mental hiina 





Humous. 
Hump, hump, n. [A nasalized form of hub 







HUNDRED 


nna 


mour for reading); a caprice, whim, or 
| fancy (Shak.); temper (15 regards anger or 

annoyance or the opposites; that mental 
| quality which gives to id. usa Judicruds or 

fantastic turn,and tends toexcitelaughter 
or mirth; a quality or faculty akin to wit, 
but depending for its elect rather on 
kindly human feeling than on point cr 
brilliancy of expression —Bad humour, a 





feeling of irritation, annoyance, or dl 
sleasure.—Good humour, feeling of € ^ 

Fulness; good temper.— Out of humour, CE 
of temper; displeased; annoyed.—v.t € 
comply with the humouror inclination Pa ; 
to sooth by compliance; to gratify; to in- 
dulge; to adapt one's self to. — umo - 
n'mér-al,a. Pertaining to or proceeding 
from the humours of the body (Aumora 
athology).—Humoralism, ü^mér-al-izm,n. 
The doctrine that diseases have their scat 
in the humours, — Humoralist, ü^raér-al- 
ist, n. One who favours the humoral pa- 
tholozy.—Humoric, ü'mérik, a. Pertain- 
ing to lhumours.—Humorifc 1 0-mer-ifik, 
a. E KC humour. — Humorism, ü- 
mér-izm,». Jlumoralism.—Humorist, n^ 
mer-ist, n. Formerly, a person who ex- 
hibited certain strong peculiarities of dis- 
position or manner; one who indulged in 
whims or eccentricities; now, one that 
makes use of a humorous style in speaking 
or writing; ono whose writings or conver- 
sation are full of humour; one who has a 
playful fancy or genius; a wag; also, one 
who attributes all diseases to a depraved 
state of the humours.—Humoristic, ü-mér- 
istik,a. Pertaining to or like a humorist. 
—Humorize, ü'mér-iz, vi. To fallin with 
the humour of anything or of any person. 
—Humorous,0 mér-us,a. Moist or humid]; 
full of humour; exciting laughter; jocu- 
lar; governed by humour or caprice; cap- 
ricious; whimsical.—Humorously, ü'mér- 
us-li, adv, Ina humorous manner; plea- 
saintly; Jocosely. — Humorousness, a mër, 
us-nes, n. The state or quality of being 
humorous. — Humorsome, ü'mér-sum, d. 
Intluenced by humours or whims; capri- 
cious; petulant. — Humorsomely, ü'mér- 
sum-li, adv. Ina humorsome manner. 
Under Hees. 
or bebes LG, hump, heap; D. homp,alump; 
akin hunch, heap.] A protuberance; es. 
pecially, the protuberance formed by a 
crooked back; a hunch. — Humpbac 
hump'bak, n. A back with a hump; a 
puma who has such a back; a whale that 
ias a hump on the back — Humpbacked, 
hump’bakt, a. Having a crooked back. — 
Humped, humpt, 4. aving a hump.— 
GER hump, a. Full of humps. 

umph, humf, interj. An exclamation ex- 
pressive of disbelief, doubt, dissatisfaction, 
or the like. 
Vego- 
table mould; a brown or blackish 
matterfrom decayed vegetable substances, 
— c, Humous, hn’mik, hü'mus, a. 
Obtained from or pertaining to humus. 


Hunch, hunsh, n. [A form of hump.) A 


hump; a tomps a thick piece; a m or 
jerk with the fist or elbow.—v.t. To make 
a hunch on; to push with the elbow.— 
een D ‘bak, n. A humpback: 
a humpbacked person. — Y 
hunsh’bakt, a. Humpbacked.—Hunched, 
hunsht, a. Having a hunch or hump. 
Hundred, hun'dred, a. (A. Sax. kundred= 
Teel. hundrath, Dan. hundrede, D. hon- 
derd, G. hundert; from hund, cog. with 
ccntum, Skr. gatam, a hundred, and a ter- 
mination akin to E. read, and to Goth. 
garathjan, to reckon.) Ten times ten j 
ninety aoa fen added-=n: aie) Voten © 
ultiplied by ten; a colle 

tines ten individuals or units; n division 
of a county in England, sup to He 
originally contained a hundred fami es 
or freemen. — H . e os A t un- 
dred times as much, —Hun dth, we 
forming oy hing is divided.—n. The ene 
after the ninety-ninth; one ofa 


equal parts of a thing. ht, usually dë 
hun’dred-wat, n. A welg Me 


n. 
vw us: | postulon, aften temporary (not In (o Aw: | noted by Ort, cin | 
Fite, für, fat, fal]; abuno—tho Fr. 4 


me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; t,Bc. 


— — — 


HUNG 


Hung, hung, pret. & pp. of hang. 


, hung-gi'ri-an.n, A native of 
Hungary; a Magyar; the language of the 


| c , 

comp. Dan. hurlumhei, hurry on] TU | secure 
hurl uhertu a hare-brained perso sec 
mult; bustle; confusion. 







1 — ME, ^ 
o mako no HOWE S bo t0 
“yr. | erative Ny ‚money; e d wad: 


ness; í ence} money p! 
E. closure of vom in to Da, d Mis, 


. 1 RY 
Hungarians; Magyar—«. Pertaining to | Hurrah, Hurra, hu-ri’, nen ën, ak; equivalent to E. kaha hok, wit 


Hungary.—Hungary-balsam, n. A ind | huzza, G. hurrah, D 
4 


ef turpentine. — H -water, n. 


then distilled: first made for à queen of 
Hungary. : 
Hunger, hung'gér, n. LA. Sax Aunger, 
hungor=G. Dan, and Sw. hunger, Icel, 
hungr, Goth. Anhrue hunger.) An uneasy 
sensation occasicne i by the want of food; 
acraving forfal; cravingay vetite; strong 
or cager desire.—r.i. 
crave fod; to desire eagerly; to long 
Hunger-bit, Hunger-bitten, «. 
pinched, or weakened by hunger. — Hun. 
erer. hung strer,n. One who hungera— 
ungerly,! hung’ gér-li,a. Hungry (Shak ), 
—ade. With keen a petite (Shak) —Hun- 
grily, hung'gri-li, ado. In a hungry man- 
ner —Hungry, hung'gri, a [A, Sax. hung- 
rig.) Feeling hunger; having a keen np | 
tite; eagerly desirous; proceeding from 


uncer. 
Hunk, hunzk, n. [A form of hunch A 
large lump; a hunch. 


hunzks, n. [Perhaps from hunk, a edit: confusion, — 


piece, a lump.) A covetous sordid man; a 
miser; a niggand. 

Hunt, hunt, vt. [M Sax. huntion, to hunt, 
akin to hentan, to seize; DD. himdjan, 
Goth. (frajhinthan, to catch: allied to E. 
hawl, and to hind (female deer).) To 
chase, search for, or follow after (wild 


animals, particularly. qu^drupeds), for | [Hurry and scurry. 
ur 


the purpos of eatchinz or killinz; to 
search after, pursue, follow closely; to 
pursue game or wild animals over (to hunt 
a district, — To Aunt up or out, to seck for; 
to search for.—To kimt down, to pursue | wood. 
and kill or capture; to exterminate in a | Hurt, 

locality.—v.i. To follow the chase; to go 

in pursuit of game or other wild animals; 

to seek by close pursuit; to search: with 

after or for.—n. The chasing of wild ani- 

mals; a pursuit; a chase; a pack of hounds; 
an association of huntsmen in a district. 
—Hunter, hun'tér,n. One who hunts; a 
huntsman; a horse used in the chase; a 
watch whose glass is protected by a metal 
cover.—Hunting-horn, n 
used in hunting —Hunting-box, Hunting- 
lodge, Hunting-reat, n. A residence oc- 
cupie —— o: of huntinz,—Hunt- 
ing-watch,n. Under Hustex.—Huntress, 
hunt’res,n. A female that hunts or fol- 


gion, 





hurl.] 


lows the chase.—Huntsman, hunts'man, jury 
n. One who huntsor who practises hunt- urtlezsly, 
ing; a person whose office it is to manage —Hurtlessness, hé 


the chase. — Huntsmanship, hunts'man- 
ship, n. The qualifications of a hunts- 
min.—Hunt’s-up, n. The tune formerly 


sportsinen to awaken them. 


o feel hunger; to} Hurricane-deck 


and d. 


2 push 


A bugie; a hom | —Hurt 


hurt] Toc iock: ak 

a sound suggestive of hostile’ clash; tp 

played on the horn under the windows of | clash; to sound threateningly;/to po e 
Í Hurtleberry, bër" tidad Wuor 


| Pol. kura.) An exclamation € 
perfume and stimulant from water and | of joy, Ach umg 
alcohol flavoured with rosemary, &e.,and | used as a noun—v.t ns; t 
—v.t, To receive with hurra 155 
age by cheering. 
Hurricane, huri-kün, 
ouragan, D. orkaan, d 
native American word.) 42": any- 
— ern or storm of en 
e Tes ing a viole cma 
Die Zenter? có elevated deck insteam- 
Ong .— | hoats, especially 
Painal, | Hurry, hurt, v.t— 


a confused noise; 


speed or haste; t 
with precipitance 
with great or un 
violent or though 


hurler, Mod. Fr. 


To cause 


Hurile, hér'tl, v.i.—hurtled, hurtlin n 
lash or meet in shocks; to make 


inute, 


, heurté, to knock against; 
perhapsof Celticorigin; comp. W.hwyrdd, 
A thrust, a. blow. ` 

Mysical pain t o; to wound 
or bruite painfully; to cause mental pain; 
to wound the feelings of; to cá use injury, 
loss, or diminution to; to impair; to dam- 
age; to harm.—n. A wound, a; 
the like; injury; loss; damage; detriment 
, hert'ful, a. Caus ; 
harmful; injurious; mischievous; detri- 
mental.—Hurtfully, hért'ful-li, atv. In 
a hurtful manner.— 
nes, n. The qu: ] . 
—Hurtless, hértles, a. Inflicting /no Im- 
: harmless; receiving no infjUry.— 
hért’les-li, adv. W NS. 


; husk, % 
T press | swasa termination, HULL, The exter: 
r encour! „ment: 2 ^n nal covering of certain fruits or seeds of 
OF mo utter A er * | plants; glume; hull; rind; chaff.— v, To 
oc 


deprive of the husk, — Husked, huskt, q 


Sp, huracan Fr. Covered with a husk.—Husker, h 
ep. ^ . 

á Ze kan, all from a a 
| extremely | 


Husky, hus'ki, a. [Allied E Web, nu 
ough, e; A 


so a saloi tone, as the voice; leny de 
the deck abote ig, 7, —Huskily, hus Vi = ? anh; hot in 
hurried, Tel hurr, anner, — H : „in: 
au. “un, y e 25 arge ) 5, 
Sw. hurra, to whirl; imitative like er reg o trea be [ Hung, 2 The 
hurlyburly, Ec] To impel to greater | a marka. anea in the west, f 
o urge to act or Drocees | 4 e Turks every twenty fo Tg Ar. M 
- tocause to be performed und to furnish one eap milie Sitingt 
lue rapidity; to impel to | Originally one of the n; Walry y Wen, 
less action. — v.i. To | Hungary; now a light ational —88 
move or act with haste; to proceed with | European armies, "mer solalty A 
precipitation; to make great haste in | Hussif, huz'if, n. (Contr die, : 
oing.—n. The act of hurrying; urgency; | case for holding gu At house if 
Hurried, hurid, p. | needles, thimble, hres Inten. 
1 Done in a hurry; evidencing | Hussite, hus’ it ^ tad, te, Yents A 
hurry.—Hurriedly, hurid-li, adv, In a | Huss, the Bohemi A follower 
hurried manner, — Hurriedness, hur’id- | burned in 1415 zm religioug of Jo} 
nes, n, State of being hurried. —Hurrier, | Hussy, huz’i 1 reform n 
huri-ér,n. One who hurries,—Hurrying- | housewife.) ‘haa Contr, fro er, 
ly, hurt-ing-li, adv. Ina hurrying man- | girl; a Jade; a jilt: or Worthless LAT 
ner, — Hurry-skurry, hur'iskur'i, adv. | frolicsome wench: "forward M oman © 
E | Confusedly; in a Hustings, hustings a £0 a hussif TH a poet 
astile —n, Fluttering haste; great confu- es Icel. hüs-thing d lL f „Sax k ert, 
cil-—hú ie. an AN assembly tt 
Eurst, herst, LA. Sax. hyrst, O.D. horst, Taxa)" house, and thing, cal, Coro, 
Q.H.G. hurst, hurst, Sw. huret, a grove, a | which, previous ta Porn platz Unit 
A wood or grove. 1 parliamentary can d Ke Ballot Act m on 
ért, v.t, pret: & pp. hurt. [O.Fr. | dressing the electors = stood —* e 
— A 


























d the city ings Con 
Hustle, hue] pt TO City ot London” 
Hence hurtle aus], v.t. [E : 


t "hiv. 

elbow out or about roaster E eh, EN or 
—hustled, hustling. To push or eom NE 
— bp 

Huswife, huz'if, n. A housewife. 

Hut, hut, n. [Same word Ca D. Aut, G: 
hütte, Dan. Aytte, 5w. hydda, n hut — 
W. cut, a hovol.] A small houses yy 

or cabin; a meanc welling t Ane fid 

[ mp 
—— — Miled , hutting- 


bruiso, or 


Causing hurt; 


urtfalness, hesrtful- 
ity of being hurt; rul.— 


rt/les-nes, n. ET From 


a low, Whe pits & potok sog, — 

















Hurdle, hérdl, a. (A. Sax. Ayrdel, a dim. | BERRY. ; „| out? ce in Si. £94 ee, 
corresponding to G. horde, kürde, a hur- | Husband, huzband¿n. [A. Sax. Maan nt. To Pigi Mine Sun ea peas 
dle; Icel. hurth, Goth. haurdz, a door; | the master of the’ house, from dwelling uz nth. hija Sand vus — wo 
akin E. hoarding.) A movable frame | bóndi (hits, houses and bhane onde the e name OF olio oon emer e CET 
moade of interlaced twigs or sticks, or of | in}, Dan, huusbo;ad, Sw. ht pian, Icel. tinin DY A A DI Ve 
bars or rods crossing each other, varying | master of the horase; da ée, cultivate. flow ex] ore arriet yo peat — 
in form according to its — hur bila, —— to inin ined t a Lee nich EL n Ai. of E SZ, 
d. hurdling. Ta fence or provide wit orst, Don [ wife. (e 
hurdles —Hurdle-race, n. A race of men | by marriage: the correla owne rt 
or horses over hurdles or fences. | Shin's husband, an agent of with stores 
Hurds, hérdz,n. pl. Diane) The ease | whosees that aship issupplie a proceeds i 
art af fax or hemp; harda. | amd properly repaired DE y D use with | and hd. 
Hardy.gurdy, herl, ardi, m, [Intended | tosea.—vt. To spend, tU P ding 12 Me. | Ma ee 
to suggest its sound.) A stringed instru- | economy: to keep from inbandles Le BY osa e Ki 
ment, whose tones are produced by the of an effort rec irs unte of a hus n ifty: | hyn st neos ae ge 4 Li 1227 
friction of a wheel actinz the part of a | Wand-les, d. — id- rugal;! Afar go ion tas) ads Lë 
um of a wheel ating Whe EP chleh | Se ee e e 
leet: by the Angers or by keys, the c —— * one engagi n. Doral asco Zog e, 
6 wo forming a lass. , | huz nt $ n: 
Hurl, hérl, rt. [A contracted form of ture — Hue = nary managen hand" 7 
harie, inünenced by whirl] To send | tic comte Ve business o "T 
shitling or flying through the air ity; thriit; ` iah Ae 


; to E 
throw cr dash with violence; to emit or | agriculture. 


utter with "vii To move | Hush, hush, d. e. yat, AB, quid 

nin uel na The act of throwing | G Atach Dan. AY Silent; stip quie 

With dence. —Hurler, herr, n. One enjoin C silence de 
— hérling, n. An old b Ps the nois 0 i 


SH, Bariy.barly, heri, herTibérli, n. | Abs to supp 
l Benet iy round ngleo or cerning; 10. 
Mggetel , 


alusión, hurl or hurry; 






Gain; ch Sc. loch; 8,90; job: D 





Fr. ton; 


[Akin to — T N. 
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HYBERNATE 336 HYDROTHECA 


form; transparent. — Hyalotype, hi-al’ hich 
ti A positive photog os Abalo- | eal compound of hydrogen and carbon.— | n. The branch of métcoro whit 
on wines photographic picture Hydrocarbon — hudrocarben stove, | concerns itself with water in t m 
Hybernate, Hybernation, hi’bér-nat, hi one in which liquid fuel is used. sphere in the form K rain, Clouds, snow, 
ber-nä’shon. HIBERNATE, HIBERNATION. Hy drocele, hi'dro-scl, n. [Gr. hydor, water, &c. — Hydrometeorologic t thie 
Hyblean, hi-blöan, a. Pertaining to Hy and ke, a tumour.] Med, a morbid col- | ¢r-0-loj edis Pertaining D Ayder, 
bla, in Sicily, noted for its honey. | ien of serous fluid in the scrotum or Hydrometer, hi-dromyetts E Instrument 
Hybrid, hibrid or hib'rid, n. [Fro ee - ere ee ende eet t 
korida, hibrida a hybrid: ora dean: | Hydrocephalus, hidrö-tefalus m [Gr. | to mensure the specie ran —— 
ful] A mongrel; an animal or plant. the | à 422 water, and key os Lin th d tr | ziren th af enirituous liquors and of vari- 
p uce of a female animal or plant which of the neh v x au ^s 32 CY. ous solutions Hydromzetric, Hydrometri 
t ee da eri ei —— at —* drocephalic, hidro-se-fal dk, a. Pertain- | cal, hi«iro-met'rik, hi-drö-met’ri-kal, a. 
‚species, or genus.—a. Mongrel; | i > hw e 
produced from the mixture of two species, | Hydrochlorie, Hidroklorik a. Chem. per- | etry.—Hydrometry, hi-drom’et- ne 
—Hybridism, Hybridity, hi’brid-izm, hib- | taining to, or compounded of, chlorine | art or operation of determining pu 
ridi-ti, n. The state of being hybrid; | and hydrogen, as hydrochloric acid, a con- |. cific gravity, density, force, &c., of fluids. 
mongrel state.—Hybridizable, hibrid-iz- | centrated aqueous solution of which is |Hydropath s hi-dropa-thi, v. (Gr. hydör, 
abl, a. Capable of being hybridized.— | commonly known as spirit of salt and mu- | water, end pa ], The treat- 
Hybridization, hi'brid-i-zü"shon, n. The | riatie acid. ment of disease by the uso of cold water ` 
act of hybridizing.—Hybridize, hi'brid-iz, | Hydrocyanic, hi’drö-si-an”ik, a. [Hydrogen externally or internally; 
v.t. To bring into the condition of pro- | and cyanogen.) Derived from the com- —Hydropathic, hi-dro-path'ik, a. Relat- 
ducing a hybrid; to render hybrid. —Hy- | bination of hydrogen and cyanogen: Ay- | ing to hydropathy.—n. ‘An establishment 
— hi’brid-iz-er,n. One who hybrid- drocyanie acid, or prussic qoe. found in dee aei ri are boarded and recse 
a saves, the yels of fruits, &C., 15 1e hydropathic tre: r sn. 
Hydatid, hid'a-tid, n. [Gr. kydatis, a ves- one of the muet deadly poisons known, | —Hy ropathist, hi-drop'a-thist, n. One 
icle, from Aydór, water.) A term applied | though valuable as a medicine. who practises or advocates hydropathy 
to larval forms of tape-worms, found in | Hydrodynamic, hidro-di-nam"ik, a. [Gr. | Hydrophane, hi'dro-fan, a. ES Ayes 
the bodies of men and certain animals, or | Aydör, water, and dynamis, power ] Per- | water, and phaino, to show.] A variety © 
to similar vesicular or cyst-like bodies.— | taining to the force or pressure of water. | opal made transparent by immersion in 
Hydatiform. hid'at-i-form,a. Resembling | — Hydrodynamics, hi'dro-di-nam"iks, n. | Water. 
a hydatid.—Hydatoid, hid'a-toid,a. Anat. | That branch of science which treats of the Hydrophid, hi’drö-hid, n. [Gr. hydér, water, 
applied to the membrane inclosing the | application of forces to fluids, especially | and ophis, a snake] A water-snake. 
aqueous humour of the eye. when producing motion in fluids. Hydrophobia, Hydrophoby, hi-dro-fó'bi-a 
Hyde, hid, n. A portion of land; a hide. Hydro-electric, hi'dro-c-lek"trik, a. Per- | * hi^dro-fo-bi, n. [Gr. Aydór, water, an 
Hydra, hidra, n. [L. hydra; Gr. hydra, | taining to the evolution of electricity by phobos, fear.] A morbi unnatural dread 
from hydor, water.) A monster of Greek | a battery in which water is employed. of water; a disease produced by the bite 
mythology destroyed by Hercules, and | Hydro-extractor, hi'dro-eks-trak"tér, n. A | of a mac animal, especially of a mad or 
represented as having many heads, one of | machine for expelling water from textile rabid dog, one of the characteristics of 
which, being cut off, was immediately | fabrics by the action of centrifugal force which is an aversion to or inability to 
succeeded by another, unless the wound | Hydrofluoric, hi’dro-ti0-or'ik, a,.--&mrrst- | swallow li uids, — Hydrophobic, hi-dro- 
was cauterized; hence, evil or misfortune | ing of fluorin and hydrogen Wydrafluorie fob'ik,a. Of or pertaining — 
arising from many sources and not easily | acid). * Hydrophora, hi-drofo-ra, n. pl. me as 
to be surmounted: a genus of fresh-water | Hydro-galvanic, hi’drö-ga’Yan’ik,a. Per- Iydroida, under H vpn. 
E lyps of a very low type of structure,— | taining toelectricity etolved by theaction Hydrophyte, hi'dro-fit, n. [Gr. hydér, 
ydroid, hi'droid, a. Resembling the | or use of fluids. water, and phyton, a plant.) A plant w ich 
hydra polyp in eharacter.— Hydroida, hi- | Hydrogen, hi'dro-jen,n. [Gr, Aydór, water, | lives and grows in water. — Hy phyto- 
aroraa; npl- s ER of EE and root gen, te ti en One of m logy, — oi, n. The botany of 
cluding the hydra and animals whic 5 vater (the other being oxygen) | water-plants. m , 
cenerally grow attached to objects. E — of all vegetable fet pend Hydropic, Hy SE hi-drop'ik, hi-drop’- 
Hydragogue, hi’dra-gog, n. [Gr. kydra-| mal products; an important elementary | ikal, a. Us. hydromeus, Gr. hydropikos, 
g0g08—hydor, water, and ago, to lead.] A | substance, long known only in the gaseous | from hydrops dropsy—hydör, water, an 
medicine causing a watery discharge; a | form, but aow shown to be thevapourofa | dps, the face 1 Dropsical; pertaining to 
diuretic. metal,and itself capable of solidification.— | dropsy. SE pically, hi-drop'i-kal-li, 
Hydrangea, hi-dran'je-a, m. [Gr. Aydór, Hydrogenize, hi'dro-Jen-iz, v.t.—hydrogen- adv. Inahydropical manner.— ydropsy, 
water, and angeion, a vessel, from the | ized, hydrogenizing. To combine with hy- hi’drop-si,n. Dropsy. — * 
shape of its capsules.] An Asiatic shrub | drogen. — Hydrogenous, hi-droj'e-nus, a. | Hydropult, hi’drö-pult, n. (Gr. hydér, 
cultivated in gardens for the beauty of its | Perta'ning to or containing hydrogen; | water, an the term. -pult of catapult.) A 
flowers, Or EE formed or produced by theactionof water: | machine for throwing water by hand. 
rant, n. r. rainó, toir- | said of rocks D te : 
drorhiza, hi-dr-riza, n- (Hydra, and 
Gr. vites. E root.] Zool. the adherent base 
of any hydrozoon. 
Hydróscope, hi’drö-sköp, a. [Gr. hydor, 

















gate, from hydór, water.) A pipe with | Hydrogra , hi-drog’ra-fi, n. [Gr. Aydór, 
suitable valves and a spout ES which —— "nd Ane fpe ( m on That 
water is raised aud discharged from a | branch of science which has for its object 
main pipe. Wess the measurement and description of the 
hi-drürji-rum, n. [L., from | sea, lakes, rivers, and other waters, and 
r. hydór, water, and argyros, silver.) includes marine surveying, the drawing 
Quicksilver or mercury. of charts, &c. drographer, hi-drog'ra- 
Hydrate, hi’drät, n. (Gr. Aor, water.] | fér,n. One who is proficient in hydrogra- 
chemical compound in which water or ler drographic Hydrographical, hi- 
hydrogen is a characteristic ingredient.— ö-grafik, hi-dro-grafi-kal, a. Relating 
ydrated, hi’drä-ted, a. Formed into a | to or treating of hydrography. 
dE, ss arg/lik, a. (Fr.hydraulique, | Hydrokinetics, brdró-kinetiks n. S 
i a. r. hydraulique, | Hy etics, hi'dro-ki-net"iks, n. Sa 
id hydraulicus, Gr. hydraulikos, from hy-| as Hydrodynamics. j = 
draulis, an instrument played by water— | Hydrology, hi-drol’o-ji, n. [Gr. hydor, 
hydór, water, and aulos, a pipe.] Pertain- | water, and logos, discourse.] The science 
ing to i uids in motion, or the action of | that treats of water, its properties, laws, 
water utilized for mechanical es.— | distribution, &c. — Hydrological, dr, 
Hydraulic cement, a cement, having the | 1oj'i-kal, a. Pertaining to hydrology.— 
property of becoming hard under water.— | Hydrologist, hi-drol’o-jist, n. One skilled 
Hydraulic press, a machine for the appli- | in hydrology. 
cation of great power by means of water. | Hydromancy, hi’drö-man-si,n. [Gr. hydor, 
—Hydraulic ram, a ine by which de- | water, and manteia,divination.) A method 
A TEE 
ion of itse ght. i-dró-mav'tik, a. i ivi 
—Hydraulics, hi-dra'liks, n. That branch | tion by water. 2 Srtaining to divine 
of science which treats:of the motion of | Hydromania, hi-dro-mü'ni-a, n. [Gr. hydor 
liquids, and deals with the application of | water, and mania, madness] A species 
water i hinery. f Eeleren 
mter in mac y of mental disease under the Lo of 
Ydric, hi'drik, a. (Gr. hydor, water.] Of | which the sufferers are led to commit 
dnd ning to hydrogen.— rp hi’- | suicide by drowning. 2 
an., A chemical compound of hydro- | Hydromel, hi’drö-mel, n. (Er. 


water, and skoped, to view.) An instru- 
ment to markt e presence of water in the 
nir; a kind of ancient water-clock. r 
Hydroselenic, hi-drö-se-len'ik, a. Pertain- 
ing to a combination of hydrogen | and 
selenium (hydrosclenic acid). 
Hydrosoma, — hi-drö-sö’'ma/, hi’ 
rö-söm,n. [Hydra, and Gr. söma, body ] 
The entire organism of any hydrozoon. 
Hydrostatic, hi-drd-stavik,a. (Gr. Aydér, 
water, and statikos. Sratics.] Relating 
to hydrostatics; pertaining to the prin- 
ciples of theequilibrium of uids.—Hydro- 
static balance, a balance used for deter- 
mining very accurately the specificgravity 
of bodies by weighing them in water.— 
Hydrostatic bed. Same as Water-bed.— 
Hydrostatic press. Same as Hydraulic 
press. — Hydrostatic paradox, the prin- 
ciple that any quantity of water however 
small may be made to balance any weight 
however Be t hi F 


i . t 
n. The sciencc which treats of the GE he 


water; that branch of science which trests 


from Gr. | of the properties of fluids at rest. 
H ülphuric Y De 


and a metal, or some base, hydór, water, and meli, hon "fo"rik, a. 
E Mirum SE 
instrument for determining the depth of ee sulphur (iydrosulphuric aci 2 


c acid 
urgy, hi-dró-met'al-€r- ji, ydrotheca, i'dro-th Hydra 

Bent aby the ae the superincum- bet DM of assaying or pe Kb theke, t case Zoo. ht 3 pions 

Hydrocarbon, -drō-kür'bon, n. A chemi- Hydrometeorology, hi-dro-me'te-cr-ol"o-ji, S: s protected: PP 


Fa : 
te, für, fat, fall; mē, met, her; pine pin; nite, not, mövc; tobe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, Sc. abune—the Fr. e 
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HYPHOMYCETES 


HYDROTHERMAL 997 jel to its axis, or so that the plane makes 
e 


Hydrothermal, hi 


“lrd-thér’mal, a. [Gr. 
pating to heated wa 


og: hot.| Of or re- 
hi-dro-tho’ raks, n. Med. 


(Fr. Aydrotique, 


r. hydor, water? Med, causing à 


n. pl. Hydrozoa, 
ra, aud zóon, 


objects, aud somew resembling plants. 
al 


‚a. Pertaining 


from Gr. hy- 
a hog, from its 
ivorous 
belonging to 
e, feeding 
habits, 
Af Capo 


om G. 
ques healthy.) P 
alth or its preservation 
rienist, hija ist, hiji-en- 


n-al, d. Relatin 
Hyzeine, Liji-n, calthy, aos ; 
i or rules Gesi2lafnj 
SCHON especially tri, n 
s or communiti 
Hygienic, hi-ji-en'ik i 
or sanitary Daller dr 
kal-li adv. In the 
gie 


genie manner —* y 






thism, hi-lopath 


Feed? 
n, Dis 





angle with the base than the 
e no God reater angle win = , 
matter is God, or that there 12 Hylo- side of the cone makea- ta ac 
thelat, ON n. One who believes | Fy perbola étt Hyperbolic. 
He Ae 1i-10- ¡perbola.— id, 

im, n. [Or 28 ie} odere that | B PEE pokoli, hiperbol ik, a aing 
ene ER species of life, oF ms the properties of the hyperbola,— Hyper 
life and matter are inseparably connected. boloid, n. A hyperbolic conoid, 

ean ‘are inec A believer in erbole, hi-perbi-lé, n, [Gr y 
— Hylozoist, hi-lo-zu'ist, n. lozoical, hi-lö- Hyp S Aer n d bd r, Vperbolg, 
hylozoism. — } yos, Hylozoi to hy- | excess—hyper, beyond, lö, to thro 
zik, hi-lo-zv'i-kal, o, Pertaining figure of speech which e Presses m 
— men, n. [Gr. hymén, a skin, a mote x roe than the truth uch 
membrane; Hymn WC Ai of marria e) gerated statement; exa 







































Anat. the virginal membrane, situated a 


: adr Aler H ` 
y -bol'i-kal, a. Belong: ik, hi 

the entrance of the vagina; bot. the fine | per —— Dging t rus 
pellicle which incloses a flower in the bud. dech exaggerated yo tenfain. 
—Hymeneal, Hymenean, hi-men-@al, hi- ei i T y hi-per-bolikalli rms, 
men-č'an, a. Pertaining to marriage.—m. | a Pol: ollie manner, — Hyperbojtdd. In 
A marriage song. per bo -zm,n. The use of hyperi ism, hi. 
ymenium, hi-mYni-um, n. [Gr. hymen, a perbolist, hi-perbol-ist, n. Or vole. y 
membraue.] Bot. the fructifying surface | hyperboles a Hyperbolize hi "ho ug? 
in fuugi.—Hymenogeny, hi-men-of'eni,n. | viand t To eak or write n boli; 
Physiol. the production of membranes,— „eeration; to exaggerate ile With ex: 2, 
Hymenology, hi-men-ol'o-ji,n. A treatise yperborean, Mée Lei ag 
on the membranes of the animal system. beyond, boreas, the north | E (rn 
Hymenopter, Hymenopteran, hi-men-op- | a region Very far north: ] Be ongin. h 
tér, hi-men-op'tér-an, n. [Gr. hymen, a frigid, — n, An inhabi northe su ole 
membrane, and pteron, a wing.) A mem- northern region of th itant of the "tig 
berof an order of insects having fourmem- | H rcatalectio, hj-pa art Mos 
branous wings, and including the bees, arem beyond Dd RU lel gi. 
wasps, ants, &c.—Hymenopterous, hi-men: tion.) Pros, Vin ka i 

op'tér-us, a. Belonging orpertainingtotho | y I: ort 
hymenopters, 


Hypercritic, pj pleasure, 
Hymenotomy, hi-men-ot’o-mi, n. [Gr, hy- beyond, a ni » 3H. at ho 
men, membrane, and tomos, a cutting.]| One who is critical {oy tical, mine 
he cutting or dissection of membranes, reason; an over-ri, id ond m ij 
ymn, him, m. [L. hymnus, from Gr. —H cal Ries a captions 
yninos, A song, a song of —— A song OVer-critical: eritin pao „Pir-krit; al X 
or ode in honour of God, or in honour 4 excessively r exact US Or Tenge 
timer big mf 
OF | "Ing.—v.£. To praise | crit , zt Terit — 
or celebrate in hymn or song: to sing. rivisiz y Ti ee ine riticise, pen 
vt. to sing in praise or adora ‘ion, — i 
Hymnal ` 


al, 
P 


n-book, him’nal,n. A col- 


" hi-pér kre 
: SIZm, n. Excessive rien” I - 
nd lection of He TEMAS Dé Genf captions criticism, " er oL criticism; 
"la udhe worship.—Hymnic, him'ni ‚a, Re. erdulia, H I - 

Stuer. ating to hymns. — H ymnography, him- —— (Cap ree M fond tags ht 


- Gr. hyper, be rond, 

writing hyrans.— eta, servico, the? worship offered qe 
Hymnologist, Hymnographer, hün-nol'o. | Roman Catholics to the Virgin Mary, so 
ist, him-nog'ra-fer, nm. A composer of called because higher than that given to 
mns, — Hymnology, ESCH him- | saints (which is known as dulia). 

nol'o-ji, him'no-di, n, A ody of sacred Hyperinosis, hi'pér-i-no"sis, a. (Gr. hyper, 
lyrics composed by several authors of a | a ove, and is, inos, fibre.] An excess o - 
——— period or country; hymns col- | fibrin in the blood. 

ectiv 


ev. Hyperkinesis, hi'pér-kI-no"sis 
Hyoid, Hyoldean hi'oid hi-oi'd&-an, a. [Gr. 


































— l; 
beyond, and kinésis, motion. |. Gees ideals 
> increpee nf muscular su» i To forn 
des, shaped lipped, hyppit u or y.] dig ales 1e fy 3 e orm.—v.t Bee who 
"by | "Dlied to a mova hip, Clary menses e dial zeny cour 
ba D | tin the shape obet s hi-pe'thral, a. (Gr. | met^ri-kal, acta tare rostir- | 
Su “s PUTOS, under the sky—hypo, under, measure; redundant, | org hip hyp or 
d rn. | and aither, ether] Arch, applied to a ersarcoma, H cU sis, ti. —— 
Myer? | building not covered € a kg, hipersir Ed Sesh. J per, 


y a roof. 
age, hi-palla-ja, n. [Gr. hypallage, 
change—hypo, under, and 


allagé, change, 
Tom allasso, to change.] A T 


h | 
Gr: f 
fungous flesh. y'pèr-sthčn, — armen f 


h h; rnbl * 
figure of speech Hypersthene, — jth horno a re i 
ng consisting of a transference of attributes poy ond fey ns compared wt LE Zei d 4 
MURUS m their proper subjects to others. frangi ral of the hors als y. Ab | 
Y the | Hypanthiun I-pan’thi-um, n. [Gr. hypo, A minea g some rocks n., [G moram 
» Ope under, anthoa flower.] Bot. the fleshy stituen blende. ¿tro 171 * o. Hl f 
enlarged hollow of the end of a flower- | dor horn » HET nutriti ene Duc: 
stalk as in the rose. — E ie, and * rae Pert Pee 
ik, Hypapophyais hi-pa-pof'i-sis, n. [Gr.Aypo, | a largeme t tion: trot ding Wa ] 
i imbib: under, and apophysis, a process.) TM E excessive nut or tenplo $ E ( 
> 5 vertebra. tro C rtro Ich 
mura | Ayperamla, hier E uper | pores? producer m 
auros Y ima, boot.) An eX: | pypertror ied W atch Melee 
'| Over or above, and haima, bloo ri o hy! Affe ned. ge APF tHe or, bh E 
dis. the Bede cumulation of — — el fi Ze Geng Hur (Gt: por", h 
N le _ eramic, hi- * 
rded pertaining to oraffected with nes d 
evil 


"teg: 
eresthesis, Hy aa, m | p T, 
thesis, hi'pér-es-the"zi-a, n. [Gr. AY X- 
over, and citi, sensation] Morbid e 
cess o ibility. m 
Hyperbaton, hi-pérba-ton, n. / d um. A 
Zen, beyond, bain, to gol D Aer 
— construction —— SE 
orderof words and se *niniz to MY” 
pere hi-per-hatik, a. Pertaining 


: rbold. 
bola, Mate, ee 
Yr z. m. 
lane p e pea in a direction 

















j, Job; 
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d 
| 
e | 
| IDEOGRAPH | 
nl proposition à pron IE Side oo ILIAC | 
` , sition in whi wm: . ` 
; —— the subject and the in which D Portage man: one hopelessly iuranz 20.3 Emitting rksoffirewhen# 

| is equal to —— MIRO the whole gcv- Tdiocy, Idiotey, id aflicted with idi- cone iy with s cola A — Y 

i kalli. adv. Inanidenti cally, i-den' nie of being an iit 24 i-o-si, id'i-ot-si, n. ivesout sparks when ^ 

| ‚adv. Inanidentical »i-den'ti- | —Idioti g an idiot; hopeless i ROOIES ’ol-i “ignis, and colo, loa 

ticalness, i-den’ti-k manner.—Iden- tic, Idiotical, id peless insanity. | 3 -nik'ol-ist, n., [14.17 eret, 

N , i-den’ti-kal-nes,n. Same a. Like tical, id-i-ot'ik, id-i-ot'i-k i 4 worship er of fire N 

t Tdentifable ideni fracta wet SR utterly —— pa io an idiot; er ka ship er-us, a. IL ignifer.) Fra ST 

$ dentified. — Identification, i-den'ti-fi- Fa li, adv. Inan idioti cally, id-i-ot'i-kal- | fre.— fluous, 3 nif 1u-us, a Lee 

H uA n. The act of identifying.—Identi- date, ias — wus—Juo, to tow. Five mis, ani 

| E tdi tpg | rot para oli A EE | auc da 

T S y, and L. facio, to | ti re | per to one's self. dic- t. ig-nip’o-tent, a [L imi; 

1 make. To make to be the same; to *. lonary of idioms; a dictio e ] , A dic I 1 poten AE nip ` 1] sidins 

H or combine in such a manner as to — words. Wat izm, of dialectal | zinin pom; tens, DOW CT is.fat 0-0 p 

| one; to determine or establish the identity enam A vulgar dm Àn i —— PLI ro. Tene fata ed [L foolish: 

| oh tonscertain or prove to betho same wit Idle, dl, a mre cu DISP A meteor or light that appesi er | 

| aeg Ee | Me. Sud, ci, Met P empty, | Ene nights and ta miaa nn i 

— ^ . fri a s idie; Dan. t f $; ular 
| i-dentiizm, | mere; from root meaning to shine E marshy Errors eet : ack-a-lantéT? 
i Corpse-candle, Ec. e, ig-nit, t ares d 


| n. Metaph. the system or doctrine of iden- | idh, Gr. ai 
itv.—Identity, i-den'ti-ti iden- , Gr. aithd, to burn).] Not e 
| tity y, i-den'ti-ti, n. [L.L. iden- | any occupation; unoccu ied; erger ignited, igniting. To kindle or set on fire 
to communicate fire t0.— UF o take fire: 
to become red. with heat. - Ignitible, IE 
ni'ti-bl, a. Ca sable of being ignited. e 
The act of ign? 


| titas, from L. tdem same.] The state or | ing; par reme 
fact of being identical; sameness, as dis- xg enr tai akarnya in: * 


tity, philos. the principle that a thing is | ral T followed by away.—Idleness, i'd 
n. The condition or quality of being idle. 


what it is and not another. base. — 
eology, &c Under IDEA. —Idler, id'lér, n. One who idlcs.— Idle- ond 


condition or quality © being igno 
Ignobly, ier d bli, adv. In an ignoblo 


tinguished from similitude and diversity. | (idle hours); rem ini 
| ] ` : : ; aining sed; : 
P — Personal denny vam Yen the same | no effect; "useless, ag unused: Pal, or | Ignition, ig.nish’on, n 
persons ife whil e commenced th to the fruitless (idle rage); trifling or irrelevant | ing, or state of being ignited. 
| th di " Siti o» ite. i —F cl the body, | fan idle story).—v.i.—idled, idling. To lose Ignoble, ig-no'’bl, a. Jk ignolilis—in, not, 
| the dispositions, "n its nm its, &c.,are | orspend time 1n inaction or without being | and bilis, or nobilis, noble. NOBLE. 
continually changing.— rinciple of iden- | employed.—v.t. To spend in idleness: genc- | low birth or amily; not noble; ne illus d 
Ines, trious; mean; worthless; not honourable y 
Ignobleness, jg-nö’bl-nes, n- i 
inmoble- t 


| Ideograph, : 
Ides, idz, n. pl. 14 idus, the ides, from wheel, n. In machinery, 2 wl 
iduo, to divide.) In the ancient Roman between two others for the AN placcà manner. 4 
y of transferring the motion from one ax1s Ignominy, i no-mi-ni, 1. [L. ignominta— 
in, not, and gnomen, nomen, m 


calendar the 13th of January, February, 
to the other without change of direction. 

Public disgracas 

O - 


name, fro 1 
shame; dishonour; infamy. — Ign i 


ber, and;December, an 
May, July, and October. on docrase, i'do-krüs, n. [Gr. cidos, form, and y 
Idiocrasy, id-i-ok’ra-si, n. [Gr. idios, pecu- krasis, mixture, from the mixtureofforms | OUS. ig-no-min'i-us, d. [L. ignominiosus. 
liar, and krasis, mixture, temperament.) | its crystals tie A mine differing | Marked with ignominy. shameful; dis- 
temperament rom garnet chietly in form, occurring, honourable; infamous; des icable.—Igno- 
1 variously coloured, in the lavas of Vesu- miniously, ig-nó-min'1-u$- i, adv, In an 


ignominious manner. 
Ü . pl. Ignora- 


or constitution peculiar to a persons. idio- a | 
ocrat 44 vius and elsewhere; pyramidal garnet or, 
oramus, ig-no-ri’mus, n 





syncrasy.— 

kra ^is jd'i-o-krat^i-knl, a. Peculiar in | Vesuvian. 

constitution; idiosyncratic. Idol, i'dol, n. [Fr. idole, L. idolum, from | muses.) -mo-r'mus-ez. [1st pers. pl. pres. 

Idiocy. Under IDIOT. „ . ZE Gr. eidölon, animage, form, phantom, 1001, ind. of L. ignoro—lit. we are ign t 

i Idioelectric, id j-o-c-lek"trik, a. [Gr. idios, | from eidos, form; same root às In idea.) An | Iexone.] An ignorant person; A vain pre- 

| ones own, and E. electric.] Electric by image, represen a ed as i symbol of adeity tender to knowledge. 5 

| ps virtue of its own peculiar properties. made or consecrated as nn object of wor- orant, ig'no-rant, @. [L. ignorans, ig- 

Idiograph, id'i-o-grai, n. (Gr. idios, pecu- ship; any person OT thing on which we | norantis, PPT. of ignoro, to be ignorant. f 
rrite.] A strongly set our affections; that to whic loxonE.] Destitute of knowledge in gen- 
eral, or with regard to some particular: 


liar, private, and graphó, io write 
ke, peculiar to M are excessively, often improperly, E 


X-dol'a-tér, n. (Fr „| with of before an object; uninstructed or 


uninformed; untaught; unenlightened ; 
unacquainted; unconscicus.— gnorantly, 
ig’no-rant-li, adv. Inan ignorant man- 
ner.—Ignorance, ig no-rans, n- [L. ignor- 
antia.) The state of being ignorant; want © 
of knowledge; the condition of not being 
cognizant or aware; inacqunintance. 
Ignore, ig-nor, v.t.—ignored, ignoring. OL. . 
ignoro, to be ignoran 

not knowing In, not, and gnarus, know. 


ldiographic, id i j 
to or consisting of an idiograph or idio- i 
idols; one who worships as a deity that 


graphs. 

Idiolatry, id-i-ol’a-tri, n. [Gr. idios, be- | which is not God; a paga 

longing to one's self, and latreia, WOT- gu admirer.—Idolatress, -dol at Tes, m 

ed Self-worship; excessive self-esteem. female worshipper of jdols.—Idolatrize, 
diom, id‘i-om, n. [Fr. idiome, L. idioma, i-dolat-riz, v.i. To „t. To 


from Gr. idióma, from idios, proper, or| adore; to worship. — Idolatrous, i-dol'at- 
a. Pertaining to idolatr ; partaking 

























pacar to one's self.) A mode of expres- | TUS, 
pon DECRE to a language or to a person; of the nature of idolatry; wors upping false 
e rase or expression having ^ special gods; consisting in or partaking ofanex-| ing, from of gnosco, to know, and. 
eaning from usage, or a special gram- at-| know.) To b over or by without notice 
to act as if one were unacquainted wit 
to shut the eyes to; toleave out of accoun 


matical character; the genius or peculiar 
pr or a language; a peculiar form or va- 
D by of language: ‘a dialect. — Idiomatic, 
kal cal, id’i-d-mat” ik, id'i-o-mat"i- 
— Having the character of an idiom; 
—* ning to the particular modes of ex. 
ean which belong to a language.— 
ES 1 SHE Eme i adv. In 
—— id-1-op'a thi, n. [Gr. idios, pro- 
morbid AUI and pathos, —— A 
and occa e or condition not preceded 
Dathic moned b any other disease.—Idio 
) pathic: Idiopathetic, Tdiopathical, id’ ü- 
hath ik id'iö-pa-theb’ik, i '43-path^i-kal, 
matic 241 to idiopathy; not sym to- 


to disregard; to reject.—Ignorement, 
nor ment, n. The act of ignoring 
o 


, ig-wil'na, m. Sp., fr 
= $ í File of the liz 


family, with pendulous dewlaps, DÉI 
some species of w 


treia — eidölon, idol, and latreus, to wor- 
ship.], The worship f idols, Images, o 











Ydolizm,n. The worship of idols.—Idol- 
ize, Ydol-iz, v.t, — idolized, idoltzmd- To 
worship as an idol; to make an idol of; to 
Jove to excess; to love or reverence to 














ir. odous, odontos, A tooth, 
—— X: Ne den strata. - 
found in the Wea ir cito, to nin 


L'yT T 


eum, il’¢-um, 7. to rol 
Ke? convolutions; OF from I. u: in fs: 
testines. ae: en the N man ro, 
fifths of the sma intestin . ` 
ag, a ECVET? 
(Gr. dent an s dic; iliac 





Dee Tälopath 
-kal-li, dy wg etic A 
adv. In the kali ido po thet ‘kali, lion, from cidoa, form. Tews, che in 
opathic di-| wrought descriptive poem, consisting — the Int iia, th 










enerally of scenes or events of — niaka, UL. iliacus, fret ed Bey 
t 


t | ` Idiosyn 
EE: Droper ey? id'i-o-sin"kra-si, n. [Gr. idios 
£ , 
he lower 















ment.] 7 with, and kra 
i l tution A Personal rasis, tempera- | toid 
c orte peculiarit idyls or pastoral poetry: f 
| dE E Teen emelec | ake OG. meta PI eras | Ba or to the fae e et 
` an istin- ER , er, a . , — * 
IE — fea duals, peculiar distin. | whether, jabai, H) A particle usen Y4 in- taining, them em the ribs and ted 
rata, e e ncratie, dere à conditional sentence, equal to the ab ete, the arteries for the 
aii, Relatin tik, id'i-d-sin- case that, granting that, supposing hip. Ale reation of the iiae pasión 
Private, vu]; — d Miorynerasy. whether: in de- by th x Sen, 110c los 
» Vulgar from Gr. idiótes, Jast erous ailment, —— Y 
bowels, vom 
often ^ (pro 





i; to one’ i 
or "ii, human being destituts 
Subs ae al 






to, consistin S 

g of, or resembling fire pro- 

duced by or resulting from the acti 
.—Ignescent, ig-nesent, a. Ui 









lMAWA AY A) 
ILK 





entorillus- 
MSs nor or 
gcri 

Pv 


a bone that forms the outer portion of the 
en on either side; the hip-bone. 
ilk, a. TA. Sax. ile, yle, same.) Same. 
{Old E.J-0f that ilk, in Scot., a phrase 
sometimes used after the name of a landed 
gentleman to denote that his surname 
and the title of his estate aro the same. 
Il, il, a. [From the Scandinavian; Icel. 
ilir, adj. ill; Icel. and Sw. illa, adv. ill; 
n contracted form of evil. Its compart- 
tive and superlative, worse and worat, are 
from a different root.) Dad or evil; the 
opposite of good; wicked; wrong: used of 
thi ws rather than persons; producing evil 
or misfortune; calamitous or unfortunate 
an ill end); cross, crabbed, surly, or peev- 
sh (il! nature, ill temper); suffering from 
disease or sickness; sick or indisposed ; 
unwell (ill of a fever); not proper; rude or 
unpolished (ill manners, ill breeding).— 
Ill tura, an unkind or injurious act.— 
, s. Wickedness;evil; misfortune; calamity; 
whatever annoys or impairs happiness or 
T. prevents success, —adv. Not well; not 
rightly or perfectly (ill at ease), not easily; 
with pain or dit ett E (he is ul ablo to 


le’gal-iz, v.t.—illegalized illegalizing. To 
render illegal or unlawful. —Illega^ y, il- 
le'gal li, adv. Inan illegal manner. 
legible, il-leji-bl, a. [Prefix il for in, not, 
an legible.) Incapable of being read; 
obscure or defaced so that the words can- 
not be known.—Hlegibility, Ille bleness, 
il-leyi-bili-ti, il-lefi-bl-nes, n. 'he state 
or quality of being illegible.—Illegibly, 
illeyi-bli, adv. In an illegible manner. 
Illegitimate, il-l¢-jit'i-mit, a. [Prefix il for 
in, not, and legitimate.] Not legitimate; 
born out of wedlock; not in conformity 
with law; not authorized; not legitimately 
inferred or deduced; not warranted (an 
illegitimate inference).—v.t.—wlegitimated, 
illegitimating. To render illegitimate; to 
bastardize.— Illegitimately, 11-10-Jiti-mit- 
M, adv. In am illegitimate manner — 
Miegitimation, 11-13-JiVi-má"shon, 2. The 
act of illegitimating.—Dlegitimacy, il-It- 
jit'i-ma-si, n-, The state of being illegiti- 
mate, bastardy. > ~ 
Tlleyiable, il-lev'i-a-bl, a. [Prefix il for in, 
not, and leviable.] Incapable of being 
levied or collected. 








n. One who or that which illuminates.— 
Illumine, il-lü'min, v.t. To illuminate. 







Poct.] — 
dao il-Iü/zhon, n. [L. illusio, illusionis, 
from illudo, ILLUDE.) The act of deceiv- 
ing orimposingupon; deception; mockery; 
a deceptive appearance; an unreal vision 
presented to the bodily or mental eye; 
hallucination.—Llusionable, i1-10'zhon-1- 
bl, a. Subject to illusions.—Illusionist, 
jl-Jo’zhon-ist, n. One given to illusion.— 
Illusive, il-lü'siv, a. Deceiving by false 
show; ill usory.—Zllusively il-lü’si vdi, adv. 
In an illusive manner,—Illusiveness, il- 
]ü'siv-nes, n.—Illusory, il-10'so-ri, a. (Fr. 
illuscwe, from L. illudo, illusum.] Caus- 
ing illusion; deceiving or tending to de- 
ceive by false appearances; false and de- 
























ceptive; fallacious. 
sustain the burden), ( |, prefixed to par- | liberal, illib'éral, a. (Prefix il for in, | Ilustrate, il-lns'trat, v.t.— illustrated, illus- 
X ticiples, or adjectives having the form of | not, and liberal.) Not liberal; not free or trating. (lu, illustro, illustratum, to light 
participles, forms a great number of com- | generous; of narrow or contracted mind | up, to illuminate—il for in, and lustro, to 
pound words the meaning of which is y 


or opinions. — Illiberality, Illiberalism, 
Iiliberalness, illib'er-al^i-ti, il-lib’ ér-al- 
izm, il lib'er-al-nes, ». The quality of be- 
ing illiberal. — Tlliberalize, 1-lib’er-al-iz, 
vt. To make illiberal, — Illiberally, il- 
lib/er-nl-li, adv. Inan illiberal manner. 
Ill-blood, | Illicit, Illicitous, il-lisit, il-lis'i-tus, n. [L. 
! n. Resentment; enmity.—1ll-bred, a ulicitus—in, not, and. lieitus, lawful, from 
Not well bred; badly educated or brought | liceo, to be allowed.] Not permitted or 
up; impolite. —Ill-conditioned, a. Haviog | allowed; prohibited; unlawful —Illieitly, 
bad L € il-lisit-li, adv. In an illicit manner.— 
| —Ill- considered, a. Not well considered; | Illicitness, il-livit-nes, m. The state or 
| done without due deliberation.—Ill-dis- quality of being illicit. 
\ posed, a. Not well dis nosed; wickedly or | Illimitable, il-lim'it-a-bl, a 
maliciously inclincd.— lfated,a. Hav- 
ing an ill or evil fate; all-starred; uufor- 
tunate. —IU-favoured, a. Having ill 
, features; ugly.—Iil-got, Illgotten, a. 
Gained by unfair or improper means, dis- 
e honestly come by.—1Ill-humour, n. 
temper. fretfulnesa. —Dl-judged, a. Not 
\ well iu zed; injudicious; foolish; unwise. 
—Til-luck, n. Misfortune; bad luck.—11l- 


generally obvious. Illness, il'nes, n. The 
state or condition of being ill, an ailment 
or sickness, — Ill-advised, a. Badly ad- 
vised; resulting from bad advice or the 
want of ood; injudicious. —Ill-affected, a. 
Not well inclined or disposed. — 


make light. Lustre.) To illuminate; 
to glorify? ; to make bright or conspicu- 
oust; to make clear, intelligible, or ob- 
vious; to throw light on by examples, by 
comparisons, and the like; to ornament 
and elucidate by means of pictures, draw- 
ings, &c. — Illustrable,t il-lus'tra-bl, «. 
Capable of being illustrated; admitting of 
illustration. —Ulustration, il-lus-trü'shon 
m. The act of illustrating; that which il- 
lustrates; a particular case or example 
intended to throw light on one’s meaning; 
a picture accompanying and illustrating 
the text of a book.—Illustrative, il-lus’- 
tra-tiv, a. Tending to illustrate.—Illus- 
tratively, illus'tra-tiv-li, adv. By way of 
illustration or elucidation, — Illustrator, 
il-lus'tri-tér, n. One who illustrates. 
Illustrious, illus'tri-us, a. [From L. illus- 
tris, lighted up, clear, distinguished; pro- 
bably contr. for illucestris—il for in, into, 
and lux, lucis, light. Lucin.] Distin- 
guished by greatness, nobleness, or emi- 
nence among men; conspicuous for praise- 
worthy qualities ; renawned : eminent; 


glorious: 2e sik uk (an illustrious man, an 
Tiliterate, il-lit'er-àt, a. [I illiteratus—il | (äus go action). —Illustriously, il- us'- 


for in, not, and literatus, lettered, lexrned;, trı-us-li, adv. Inan illustrious manner.— 
from litera, n letter. LETTER.) lgne;ant Tllustriousness, il-Ius'tri-us-nes, v 
of letters or books; untaught; nnivarned; | Ilmenite, il'men-it, n.. A black ore of iron 
ignorant.—Illiteracy, illit'ér-a-si,n. The found in the Timen Mountains in Russia. 
pato = being ITA SOT pert. Image, imaj, n Ap — paar? es 
— ra il-lit’ér- adv, In an | image, - A y «C, 
illiterate anaes) i : Seng of imitor, to im tate.] A representa- 
Illness, Under ILL. 






— — 











qualities; havinga rade, surly temper. 


— ~ 


| | . [Prefix il for 
in, not, and limitable.] Incapable of be- 
ing limited or bounded ; boundless; im- 
measurable, — Dlimitabiy, il-lim’it-a-bli, 
adv. Without possibility of being boun- 
ded; without limits.—Illimitableness, il- 
lim'it-a-bl-ne3, n. — Yılimited, il-lim'it-ed, 
a. Unbounded; interminable. Illimited- 
ness, il-lim‘it-ed-nes, n. ^ 
Yilinition, il-li-nish'on, n. [L. illinio, illi- 
nitum, to spread or lay on—t for in, on, 
and lino, to smear,] 4 smearing or rub- 
bing in or on, as of an ointment. 

















' manneree € . Uncivil; rude; boorish; im- 
| polite.—Ill-matched, a. Badly assorted ; 
not well suited. —Ill-meaning, a. Having 
















1 
| malicious intentions; ill-intentioned.— 
Til-nature, n. Evil nature or disposition; 
bad temper: crossness; crabbedness.—Ill- 
natured, a. Having ill-nature; of habitual 
j bad temper; bad-tempered.—Dl-natured- 
Y ly. adv. Inanill-natured manner; crossly. 
—jil-omened, a. Having unlucky omens; 
unfortunate. —Ill-starred, a. Having 
an eril star presiding over one's destiny; 
hence, fated to be unfortunate; ill-fated. 


P i ble; a 
Illogical, il-lo,i-nal, a. [Prefix il for in, | paini or otherwise made vie esonta- 
—Jil-tempered, a. Of bad temper.—Ill-| not and logical] Ignorant or negligen statue, picture, or stam Pe hat forms e 
timed, a. Attempted, done, or said atan | of the rules of logic or correct reasoning; | tion; an € EY ikeness of something else; 
unsuitable time. —Il-will, n. A desire | contrary to logic or sound reasoning.— counterp or cent; n picture ra 
that evil will befall a person; enmity; | Illogically, il-loyi-kaldi, adv. In an 1llo- likeness; em odi show; appearances oP: 
malevolence. gical manner. — Illogicalness, il-loj'i-kal- | fancy MY esr appearance of an obje 
Tiapse, ilap, vi [D a labor, | iude, a Ehe quality ege tica, the fetlection or refraent by an ims 
or nto—il for in, into, and labor, Lifter, . - magi C : 
to slip.) To fall, pass, or glide; to lapse.— | illudo, illusum—prefix il Yor in, on, and | imaged, meat t Sehe likeness n 
n. A sliding in; an immiesion or entrance 


: the ima ] visions 
tudo, to play. DELUDE] To deceive; to | 189 to roflect esent ot e men“ Im 
k; to make sport of mirror; to repr of in them being im- 
Rocks o unt, yt.—illuminated, | tO form — a. Ca aT of P Ylaving 
illuminating. [L. Mumino, illuminatu able, im ageless, in m Seri, n. Images 
for in, in, and lumen, luminis, aga Bag o. — Image e orms of Zen 
light. Lumisany, Lucio.) To enlighten; | 201M eral or collectively Ans; TNE ies, 
ght. Luntisany, Lochs jy with lights | JE maging Senf H p, ine 
to throw liz iU on; pp a or fancy $ i ive . com! or snips ? 
to light up with festal lamps, bonfires, or Zeg collecti Ke? * 
Fike; to adorn (a manuscript) wit “indi urse a ido atr Y ined, ima 


im. yt 
ions. — lume, il-lüm’, v.t.—illumed, m-aj'in yr imagino . 
timing. To illumine or illuminate. Im A MET. imagine” From imag: jen, © 
— Illum 


Capa i Tilumi- 1 1 a 
bein illuminated. — E J! d to fdo- 

Dee n That which illumi- the minds tho jm ome T se 

perve Mp de 

—Il e 


of one thing into another; a falling on; an 





on, and latto, a bearing, from cro, latum, to 
bear.) The act of inferring from premises 
or reasons; inference; an inference, de- 
duction, or conclusion.—Illative, il'la-tiv, 
a. Relating to illation; capable of being 


ble, il-la/da-bl, a. [Prefix il for in, 
not, and Cosic) h 


Illa 
ably, il-la‘da-bli, adv, In an illaudable 





Tanner. cret noS 
dd gal in, not, or dd 
"and La Not lera ees to law; nl 

i unlawiul; illicit.—Illegall Tlegainess, dal 
Í Siga, ill galones, n. The condition | Mia 27 
ur quality ot being illegal. —Tilegalizo, il- | or state © 





narius.) Exija; 
ann. 3 SXlsting only; * 0. [L iman * 
üncy; conceived b only ^ imagination ^ | Im ution. S 
on, n, IL. 1 Men n, im« Mina” ate, im. e 
The poweror facul aH, imaginationis] L. ümitor, imi vt. —imitate 
it conceivesand fors of themind by which | modal o mago, fu m d 
knowledge co ms ideas of things from model, pattern, o : age. 
ince ade ommunicated to it by the or- | endeavour to co e example; to copy o 
bring torta by which we can | —— toprod in acts, manners, or 
Ting ansent objects and perceptions for. ir, qualities, 
cibly before the mind; the He Sk pang aly the like; to tis Hebe manners, and 
which enables a person to produce a ne ... ness, im'i-ta- «—Imitability, Im. 
impressive, and artistic whole by selectin e | itabl he condition or quality of 
and working up ideas derived through | of De Imitable, im'i-ta-b], a. 
observation and memory, and which thus | im-i ing imitated or copied, — Imit 
: : wide Am-i-tà'shon, n. [L. i ~ imitation, 
includes a aran qui of im m i m; an | The act of imitati —— — is] 
ve or conception in the mind; idea; : ni ; that which i : 
eor I ^ d;idea;an | or produced as a copy; a likeness; 2 tr 





























poisist — 0 
maturity, im-ma-türn 


es, mes y 
n. The state or QV of \ 


ture; unripencss. / a 15. 
Immeasurable, im-mezh'ü- ei? n 
x im for in, not, and ———— 
capable of being Metu ime? Fal 
ableness, Immeasurabllity, ii p vol) 
ra-bl-nes, im-mezh’a-ra-bi : iz 

state of being immeasurable.7r, $9 gh 
ably, im-mczh'ü-ra-bit, adi. ly; Ji" t 
measurable manner; immens)* » 
measure. fy 16^ py S 
mmediate, im-mé di-At, €; [P refi od by A, 
in, not, and mediate.] Not FT» „10 (D 
anything intervening; p laced inthe val MN 
relation; not separated by an inte ute | 
time; instant: acting Without a mC pel 1 

or without the intervention of Api H 

object as a cause, means, OF cond out 
Produced, acquired, or obtain with _ ` 
, direct: | 
latio? 


Weiter 
oF tinge de OTTEN 
ec ly; ICATE,] Ta So: 
: a 
` k 


| 
" 


il s lid or fanciful opinion; a sch me or t a ness 
nag f anc si ene eo a counterfeit; mu he i e mediacy medias p 2 
A Ki ` si A „tiv e Lë. 4 s. t ie repetition of y i ` : 
unso ti j ü of be ing immediate; imme li te d t" 


imity.—Immediately, im-me »ät-l yo i 


| 


plot ¡0.T.). —. ations; endowed Wi nc wy 
Forming imagina —— enc owe: Y ith voices in a composition,—Imitational, im- 
ation; owing existence to, or char- | iti'shon-al, a. Relating to imitation 
eteri zed by, imagination —Imaginative- | Imitationist, im-i-tä’shon-ist, n. A mere 
ness, jm-a) '1-ná-tiv-nes, 2. Quality of | imitator; one who wants originality.— 
peing imaginative.—Imaginer, im-aj?-mér, | Imitative, im‘i-ti-tiv, a. Inclined to imi- 
Une who imagines. tate or copy; aiming at imitation; exhib- 
Snell’ go L, an image.] The | iting an imitation of a pattern or models 
t 


intervention of anything; € i 
A n. 
Imago, 1m Feat state of an insect, usually 
to represent an actual sound by the sound | Immemorial, im-me-mö’rl-al,a. [L. 
j] Beyond | 


jmagin 
out Paver instantly; forthwith.— 
ness, im-mée'di-at-nes, n. 
Immelodious, jm-me-lo'di-us, d. . [Prefix 
im for in, not, and melodious.) Not me o. 


tor TE it has wings. 
in, not, and memoria, memory 


that in which Iman, i-mäm', imam’, i- | ol letters (a 
tively, im'i-tà-tiv-li, ado. In an imitative | memory; extending beyond the reach of 
f 


youn’, n Ar. ‘imam, em amma, to wa : 
i eside. minister or pries ner. tive recor - 5 "Smmemorlally, im- 
pre e] n. Quality of being imitative.—Imitator, — — Vico 


the regular service of the | n. | : me-mö’ri-al-li, adv. Beyond memory; 
H 0 im'i-ti-tér, n. One who imitates. ‘out lade, Deren 


time out of mind. e 
Immense, im-mens', d. (Iu. immensus—t 
for in, not, and mensus, measured, pp. 9 

Zeit, mensus, Lo measure, 
Vast in extent or bulk; very great; very 
houndless; huge; enormous. „SYD. 


e per mong the Mohammedans; a title i 
mosto the successors of Mohammed. Immaculate, im-mak’'û-lät, a, [L. imma- 
balm, im-büm', Et To embalm. culatus—im for in, not, and maculatus, 
Im im-bangk’, v.t. TO embank.— | from macula, a spot.] Spotless; pure; m. 
d stained; undefiled; without blemish —Jm- 


Measune.] 


\ Imbank, bx PY i 
-bangk*ment, n, Em- t 
\ er num ` maculate conception, the dogma of the Ro- | large; 
Imbattled, im-bat'ld, a. Embattled. , man Catholic Church (settled in 1854) under Exormous.—Immensely, im-meus * 
d i i [L. imbecillis, im- that the Virgin Mary was conceived an li,adv, Inan immense manner; vastly.— 
born without original sin.—Immaculately, i 


Immenzeness, im-mensnes, n. The condi- 
tion or quality of being immense, — Im- 
mensity, im-men'si-ti, n. [L immensitas.] 
The condition or quality of being im- 
menses that which is immense; exten 
not to be measured; infinity. - 
Immensurable, im-men'sú-ra-bl, a. [L. im 
for in, not, and mensurabilta, from men- 
nr] Not to bo 


"be-sil, a. 
Imbecile, Ale in body or mind—origin | ! 
im-mak'ü-lüt-li, adv. In an immaculate 


zt SE entally feeble; fatuous; with manner. —Immaculateness, im-mak’f-lit- 
mental faculties greatly impaired, — ». | nes, n. The condition or quality of being 

One that is imbecile or impotent either in | immaculate. : 
i Immalleable, im-mallt-a-bl, a. [Prefix im 


body or mind.—Imbecilitate, im-be-sil'i- 
for in, not, and malleable.] Not malle- 


t 


tät, pt To render imbecile or fecble.— 
becility, im-be-sil'i-ti, n. [L. imbecilli- able, 
tas.) ‘The condition or quality of being | Immanate,im’ma-nit, v.i. [L. im forin, in, | sura, measure. Meast 
= Aldao cea paaa C o and mano, toflow.] To flow or issue in: Fat measured; immeasurable. — Immensura- 
Imbed, im-bed', v.t. To embed. of something intangible, —Immanation, | bility im-men'sü-ra-vil "iti, m. The qua- 
lity of being immensurable. 


Immerge, im-mérj, v.t.—tmmerged, im- 
merging. LL. tmmergo—im for in, into, 
and mergo, to plunge.) To plunge Into or 


ba 

Ei 

im-ma-nà'shon,. A flowing in. P 
under anything, especially into or under | 


manent, im'ma-nent, a. LL. immanens, 
immuünentis, ppr. of immaneo—im for in,in, 
and manco, to remain (as in Fenian, MUn- 
sion).] Remaining in or within; hence, 
not passing out of the subject; inherent 
and indwelling; internal or subjective: 
opposed to transitive. — Immanence, Im- 
manency, im’ marins, im'ma-nenzst, v. 
The condition of being immanent. 
Immantle, im-man'tl, v.t. To envelop, n8 





Rani Immer, im'bér, im’ér,x. The m- 
Imbibe, im-bib’. v.t. — imbibed 
be, im-bib', v.t. — imbibed, imbibing. 
DL: imbibo—im for in, in, into, and bibo, to 
—* Loy hence nlso beverage.) To drink 
mind —— to receive or admit into the 
One whe retain.—Imbiber, im-bi'bér, n 
bition 5 Or that which imbibes.— Imbi- 
bibing A7 -bish’on, n. The act of im- 


bitte 
Imbord; Imblazon Im Imbold 
er, : body, n, 
Ex MITER, Im bosom, Imbowel, ce 


Ticate 7 Si: 
bri. Imbri 
ente a bricated, im’bri-kät, inY- 


pubis e L.imbrie 
Con dt tile for Troon tne tat 









a fluid —v.i, To disappear by entering 
into any medium. ' j 
Immerse, jim-mérs', v..—immereed, immer | 
sing. (li. immergo, immersum—im forin,  ' 
into, and mergo, to plunge- Mruor] To 
plunge into anything that covers or sur- 


roun s,asintoa fluid; to dip; fg AER 











leeply; to involve (to be immerz? 
praed 2 Tmmersible, im-mérsibl, a. C» 
ible of being immersed. — Immersloz 


im-mer’shon, n. 


Immanuel, im-man‘fi-cl, n. [Heb.—im, 
with, am, us, and El, God.) God with us: 













Immarginate, im-mirji-nit, a. [Prefix im 









each t Se r. ombros, rain N 
ler og ets li SE tile; e for in, not, and marginate.) Without a | sionis.) The act of immersing, of £ ed 
on er being immersed; ee ppins i 
anyt the disappearan Mei 


ing; astron. | d 
ce Sc dy by Das either ber 
another or into -— 
‘om, — Immersionist, im-mer * 
Foie ee One who holds that imme 


ist, n. Onew 
essential to Christian dert in £r 


y x yo, . 
det Gef brogi — Ut, from prefix 


ae d kin 17%, 
— dien Stat broil.) An ound or 


A T QT IT. 





Kinn has State intric 
to Cateq tween of affairs. Ltricate 
Xm “nj S ‚a H Imm : 
i — jw guae, ^ ona or nations t 1 SE le in the gm 
; des , exists only in the mind.—Im- anything ists Lkal 
materialist = ent hodical, im-methol ei Xi 








who professe iali Imma 
a sses linmaterialism. — ~ 
ti. My, Immaterialness, EE 
cing — qs arene 
mi -A ; d i 
atter; absence of matter — 






methodical; withon ty, i 
larity.— me ett 
E adr, — I2! — 
thod lf, grit 
‘ate, 2 to, and Fetz ge 


im for in, m 

















ma-te^ri. UT — 
ma alli, adv, In an rer 









Anripe—i 
Not mat for in,not,and i 

i ‚not, and maturus, ripe. 
to a com re or ri Xc; unripe; not brough 












imm EE cado premature. | of 
ature manner, By adv. In E shon, 8. 
' Imminen 





-rout QO ee et 7 


— 0m 


— 


— — — s 


FI 


IMPECCABLE 


AA ——— 


rds or tokens. 
imminentis, ppr. of imminco, to hang over | ing. [O.Fr. emmurer—L. in known; to show by wo Im tion, 
—im for in, on, and minco, as in emment | vL Murat.) To — freegate pin To give a part or cor act of mparting. 

anging over; threatening to fall or oc | within walls; to shut up; to confine.—Im- | im-piir-ti’shon, " irter a, One who Im- 
cur (imminent danger, war); impending; | murement, im-mür' ment, x. The act of | —Imparter, im itv. im-pär'ti-bil’i-ti, n. 
near at hand; threatening evil.—Immi-| immuring or State of being immured. parts.—Impartibility mp rtible. — 1m- 
nence, im'mi-nens, n. The quality or cón- | Immutable, im-mü'ta-bl,a. [Prefix im for | The quality of being ir d able of being 
dition of being imminent.—Imminently, | in, not, and mutable.) Not mutable; not | partible, im-pür^ ti-bl, a, Van: 
im'mi-nentli, ade. Inan imminent man- subject to mutation; unchangeable; inva- 


D p t 
imparted — — im-piirt‘ment, n. 
ner; threateningly. riable; unalterable. — Immutability, Im- | The act of imparting. . 
Immit, im-mit’ vt. [L. immitlo—ím for | mutableness, 1m-mü'to-bil"i-ti, im Atta Impartial, im-pür'shal, a. fix im or 
in, in, into, and millo, to seud.) To send | bl-nes, m. The quality of being immu- | in, not, and partial.) Not partial; no 
in; to inject: the correlative of emit,—Im- | table. — Immutably, im-mü'ta-bli, adv. | favouring one party more than another; 
mission, im-mish'on, m. [L. immissio,] | Unchangeably; unalterably. apres mene equitable; just. — Impar- 
The act of immitting: the correlative ^f | Imp, imp, à, |Onginally a shoot or scion; | tiality, Impartialness, im-pür'shi-al"i-ti, 
€müsion. — ‘ t from L.L. impotus, a graft or scion, from | im-pürshal-nes, n. The quality of being 
,im-miks'v.£. [Prefix imforin,and | Gr. emphytos, engrafted—en, in, and phyd, | impartial. — Impartially, im-pür'shal-li 
sir. To mix, to mingle. ; to grow, to produce; similarly Sw. ymp, | adv. In an impartial manner; without 
obilo, jm-mob'il, a. {Prefix im for in, | Dan. impe, twig, shoot, scion.] A scion or bias; fairly. A 
not, aud mobile; L. Gumobilis.] Not mo- | graft; ason, oflspring, or progeny(Shak.)!; | Impartible, im-pür'ti-bl, a. [Prefix im for 
bile; immovable; fixed ; stable, — Immo- | a young or little devil; a little malignant | in, not, and partible.] Not partible or sub- 
bility, im-mo-bil'i-ti, n. The condition or | spirit; hence, 2 mischievous child; also | ject to gie or cretum trees ility, im-piir’- 
quality of being immobile. something added or united to another to | ti-bil"i-ti, n. The quality of being impar- 
Immoderate, im-mod'e-rät, a, [Prefix im, | repair or lengthen it out. — pt. To graft; | _tible. - 
—— moderate; L. immoderatus.] Not | to strengthen or enlarge by something in- Impassable, im-pas’a-bl, a. [Prefix im for 
moderate; exceeding just or usual bounds; | serted or added; to mend a deficient wing | in, not, and pue Not passable; in- 
excessive; extravagant; unreasonable. | by the insertion of a feather; to strengthen. capable of being passed.—Impassableness 
oderately, im-mod'e-rüt-li, adv, Inan | —Impish, imp'ish, «. Having the qualities | im-pas'a-bl-nes, a. ? 
immoderate manner. — Immoderateness, | of an im ; fiendish —Impishly, imp'ish-li, | Impassible, im-pasi-bl, a. D, impassibilig 
eracy, Immoderation, im-mod’e- | «dv. After the manner of an imp. —im for in, not, and passibilis, capable of 
rät-nes, im-mod'e-ra-si, im-mod'e-rà"shon, Impact, im'pakt, n. (From L. unpingo, | feeling, from patior, passus, to suffer 
n. The condition or quality of being im- | impactum, to drive or strike. Imringe.|| Patient.) Incapable of pain, passion, or 
moderate. ES e A forcible touch; a collision; a stroke; com- | suffering; not to be moved to passion or 
Immodest, im-mod Sg, [Prefix im forin, | municated force; mech. the shock or col- | sympathy; without or not exhibiting feel- 
not, and modest.) Not modest; wantingin | lision occasioned by the meeting of two | ing. — Impassibility, Impassibleness, im- 
the reserve or restraint which decency re- | bodies, pas'i-bil"i-ti, im-pas'i-bl-nes,n. The quality 
quires; indelicate; unchaste.—Immodest- Impair, im-pir, v. [Fr. empirer, from | or condition of being impassible, 
ly, im-mod'est-li, adv, In an immodest prefix em, intens., pire, worse, from L. | Impassion, im-pash’on, v.t. [Prefix im for 
manner. — Immodesty, im-mod’cs-ti, n. | pejor, worze.] To make worse; to lessen in | in, intens., an passion.] To move or affect 
The quality of being immodest, : some good quality, as in quantity, value, | strongly with passion. — Impassionable 
glate, im'mo-lát, v.£ —immnolated, im- | excellence, strength; to deteriorate. — v.i, | im-pash'on-a-bl, a. Easily excited: sus. 
molating. [L. immoto, immolatum,to sac- | To become worse; to deteriorate. — Im- | ceptibleof strong emotion.—Impassionate 
riice— im for in, on, and mola, meal, pairer, ii-pi'rér, n. Ono whoor that which | im-pash’on-üt, a. Strongly affected.—Im. 
which was thrown on the head of the vic- | impairs. — Impairment, im-púrment, n. | passioned, im-pash'ond, a. Actuated or 
tim.] To sacrifice; to kill, as a victim | "The act of impairing. animated by passion, ardour, or warmth 
offered in sacrifice; to offer in sacrifice.— | Impale, im-pàl', v.t. — impaled, impaling. | of feeling; animated; excited (an impas- 
Immolation, im-mó-là'shon, n. The act | [L. im for in, on, and palus, a pole, stake, | sioned orator or discourse). 
of immolating; a sacrifice oflered.—Im- | pale.] To put to death by fixing on au | Impassive, im-pasiv, a. [Prefix im for in 
molator, im'mo-lü-tér, x. One who im- | upright sharp stake; to ompale; her. to | intens, and passive.) Not susceptible o 
molates, : s > vin, as two coats of arms, by un upright | pain or suffering; impassible; not exhibit- 
Immoraentous, im-mó-men'tus, a, [Prefix | line —Impalement, im-pal'ment, n. The ug feeling or sensibility. — Impassively, 
im for in, not, and momentouz.] Not mo- | nct of impaling. im-pasiv-li, adv. In an impassive man- 
mentous; unimportant. 2 Impalpable impel pac] a. [Prefix im for | ner.—Impassiveness, Impassivity,im-pas’- 
, im-mor‘al, a. [Prefix im for | 1n, not, and palpable.) Not to be felt; in- | iv-nes,im-pa-sivi-tim. The state or quality 
in, not, and moral.) Not moral; incon- | capable of having its individual particles | | of being impassive, 
sistent with morality or rectitude; con- distinguished by the touch (an impalpable | Impaste, im-pást', v.t. [Prefix im for in, 
trary to morals; wicked; unjust. — Im- | powder); not easily or readily apprehended | and paste.] To knead or make into paste; 
morality, im-mö-rali-ti, n. The quality | or grasped by the mind.—Impalpably, im- painting, to lay on (colours) thickly and 
of being immoral; animmoral act or prac- | pal'pa-bli, adv. In an impalpable man- oldly;engrav. tointermix lines and points 
tice. —Immorally,im-mor'al-li,adv, Inan | ner.—Impalpability, im-pal'pa-bil"i-ti, n, | on (a plate) so as to represent thickness of 
immoral manner. . | ‘The quality or state of being impalpable, | colouring. — Impastation, im-pas-th m 
mortal, im-mortal, a. [L. immortalis | Impanate, im-pi/nát,a. [L.in,in,into,and| n. The act of impasting; a Combing’ nt 
—im for in, not, and mortalig, mortal] | panis, bread.) Embodied in the bread | of materials of different colours ane gons 
Not mortal; having life that shall never | used in the eucharist. — Impanation, im- | sistencies united by a çemen ano Sur 
end; undying; connected with immortal- | pa-ní'shon, a. The supposed real presence 
ity (immortal hopes); imperishable (im- | in, and union of the body and blood of 
mortal fame),—n. One who is immortal: | Christ with the bread and wine, after con- 
often applied to the gods of classical myth- | secration, in the eucharist; consubstantia- 
ology. — Immortality, im-mor-tal'i-ti, n. | tion: distinct from transubstantiation, 
Ko tmmortalitas.) The condition or qua- | which holds that there is a change of the 
ty of being immortal; exemption from | elements into the real body and blood of 
death and annihilation; unending exis- | Christ. 4 > 
tence. — Immortalization, iin-mor” tal-i- | Impanel, im-pan'el, v.t.—impanelled, im- 































































































t.a. [Prefix im for 


1 ł ient; uneasy 
[ and patient.] Not patient; 
ved peer conditions and eager * 


change: followed by of, Ub {tities or 


prompted by impatience patient ges- 


i tience (au 1 dv. 
expressing IMPS ty, im-pi’shent-li; Goa 


*5 ~ A > tiently, 1 * 
zi"shon,n. The act of immortalizing.— | panelling. [Prefix im for in, and panel.] | ture). — Impatien Tanner, DREMS 
Im alize, im-mor' tal-iz, v.—tmmor- Iro form, complete, or enrol the list of In an impatient tie condition or qual 
talized, immortalizing. To render immor- | jurorsin a court of justice.—Impanelment, | im-p«5 impatien 3 [Fr empêcher, 
tal; to make famous for ever.-Immor- | im-pan’el-ment, n. "The act of impanel- | „of being RE ëch), ut Gigar; from Le 
tally, im-mortal-li adv. In an immortal | ling. X4 TY mpeechier, Pr- in, and pedicae 
Ianner.—Immortelle, im-mor-tel’, n. A | Imparidigitate, im-pari-dij'i-tit, a. [L.| 0. PI ere, to entangle the foot- die 
flower of the sort called Everlasting, or a | impar, unequal (im, not, par, equal), and | únpe TO rom pes Zo a cr div to 
wreath made of such tlowers. digitus, a finger.) Zool. having an uneven | A Lag Wo charge Wien. specificare tion 

vable, im-mo'va-bl,a. [Prefix im for | numberof fingers ortoes,—Imparipinnate, PEDIS noUrj o acon maladmiz state OT 
in, not, and movable.] Not movable; in- | im-pari-pin”ät, a. Bol. applied to a pin- demit charges ^4 n minister Ston tri 
capable of being moved in place; firmly | nate leaf when there is a terminal or od exhi nst, t i H ket a COMM ives: sin- 
fixed; fast; not to be moved from a pur- | leatlet at the end. —Imparisyllabic, im- | ? i rhig Y official, question N o moo 
pose; steadfast; unalterable; unchange- | pari-sil-lab’ik, a. Gram. not consisting | DEN Lin ro or de” E 
able; not impressible; unfecling.— Im- | of an equal number of syllables: applie nu F Lett che Ei ima K os 
movability, Immovabieness im-mö’va- | toa noun which has not the same number Impe ¿nable, IT peache™, camente: 
bit'i-ti, im-mö’va-bl-nes, n, The condition | of syllables in all the cases. impeachmen ches. -diment or. orate of 
cr quality of being immovable, — Immov- Imparity, im-pari-ti,. [From Ii, impar, | One po "` (emt o S 
NN Seng Ad, want | ect eh of mP a poka ba dm 
-mu'ni-ti 1 EER. nequality; sw t; the ace od. n- re 2 
from SEH M — of equality; disparity. ion} i each eo sant, pilis Lot liab 


, im-pürt/, v.t. [0.Fr. impartir, from 

mp ATA: impertio — im or in, and 

vartio, to divide, from para, partis, a part.] 

bestow a part, share, or portion of; to 
give, grant, confer, or communicate; 

communicate tho knowledge of; to make 


being IM eck geg 1 N pos- 
and munus, office, duty.] Freedom or ex- eccable, “yy, imi to sin, |n tip ex 
any obligation, charge, yek’anb, Ce and Pe 
ity, Office, tax, £e.; a particular privi- o sin» 


| —— exemption in general 


hr, v.t.—immured, immur- ! 
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empt from the possibili i 
à ity of ing.—Im- 
MUR ,Impeccance. Impeceanty * 
he condit on Au-pek’ans, im-pek’an-si, n. 
Cart or impeccable. RH jot dS 
fo pecunious, im-pe-kü’ni-us,a. [Prefix im 
or In, not, and petunia, money.) Not 
aving money; hard-up; without funds,— 


kr 
Impertinemm, - ii 
nen tS that wa is impor 
tinent conduct or langusse y edd 
vines Me im-per lt qos 


state, especially in ti = i 
perfect tense.—Imperfecttine’ im € f T 
ti-bl,a. Incapable of being made perfect. 
—Imperfection, im-per-fek’shon n. The 
condition or quality of being im erfects d ^x 
fect; tlaw; blemish.—Imperfect y,im-p vx 
—— or am an imperfect manner or 
/ : - ide Ll KH ere y ze vi la» 
of — Im-pe-ka ni-os"i-ti,n. State ness, — fek Agen — — 
Impede, im-pëd’ Yu "led, i : quality of being imperfect. 
LL, impedio to entangle the f ot onto T an rät, a. (Prefix im 
for in, and pes, pedis the io = cot 07—ım — in, not, and perforate. ] Not perforated 
1 I pedis, the loot; seen also in | or pierced; having no opening or pore 
pedestrian, expedite, biped, pedestal, im- | Imperial, im-pé^ri-al, a. (Le imperial ] 
peach, £c.] To hinder; to stop ordelay the | from imperium, empire, suprenio come 
progress of; to obstruct.—Impedible, im-| mand, from impero, to command Es 
pene a. Capable of being impeded.— | renon.] Pertaining to an empire or to an 
pediment, im-ped’i-ment, n. [L. im- | emperor; pertaining tosupreme authority 
dimentum.] That which impedes or | or to one who wields it; sovereign; d 
inders ` progress or motion, — Impedi- | preme; suitable for an emperor; of supe- 
mental, im-ped'i-men"tal,a. Ofthenature | rior excellence. — n. A tutt of hair on ü 
of an impe iment.—Impeditive, im-ped'i- | man's lower lip (the style of beard made 
tiv, a. „Causing hindrance; impeding fashionable by Napoleon 111.); a trule term 
Impel, im-pel', v.t.— impelled, tmpelling, | foran article of unusual size or excellence 
IL. unpello—im for in, on, and pello, to | as a large decanter, &c.; a size of paper 
drive (as in compel, dispel, repel, pulse).] | measuring 30 by 22 inches —Imperialism, 
I'o drive or urge forward; to press on; to im-pé ri-al-izm, 2. Imperial state or au- 


turbable, — AN 
ba”shon, a, Freedom fro n". 
mind, 2". - 
Impervious, im-per virus, e. 1 wërft 
in, not, and pervious.) AU eet $ 
admitting entrance or Er e vi? | 
of being passed — an m Se 
im-pér' vi-us-li, (qu. n y 
or Imperviousness, i! uM 
nes, N. gom 
Impetigo, im-pe-ti'go, n. Ha 2 ri 
to ussuil. IurEFUOES. L — er 
f itching pustules asi i 
'Impetiginous, im-pe-tij^i-nus, 
taining to impetigo. 
Impetrate, im’pe-trä 
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excite to motion or action in any way.— | thority; the spiritof empire —Im erlalist, | to bring to pass.] 

Impellent, meh a. Having the | im-péri-al-ist, n. A subject or Soldier of petition, — Impetrabl e = 

quality of impelling.—n. A power or force | an emperor; oue favourable to empire or mim = 
ied DE, 


imperial government, — Imperiality, Im- 
perialty, im-pé'ri-al"1-ti, 1m-pé'ri-al-ti, n. 
Imperial power; an imperial right or 
privilege.—Imperialize, im-pe'ri-alaz, v.£. 
To invest with the state, authority, or 
character of an emperor; to bring to the 
form of an empire.—Imperially, 1m pe'ri- 
al-li, adv. Inan imperial mauner. d 
Imperil, —— v.t. — imperilled, im- 
perilling. [Prefix im for in, into, and peso to assail (whenco 
peril.) Co bring into peril; to endanger.— 
perilment, im-peril-ment, n. Act of 
putting in peril. 
Imperious, im-pé'ri-us, a. [L. imperiosua, 
from imperium, empire. ImrentaL.] Giv- 
ing orders or commands in an arbitrary or 
absolute manner; dictatorial; haughty; 
arrogant; dominecring; urgent, pressing, 
or overmastering (imperious necessity).— 
Imperiously, im-pé'ri-us-li, adv. In an 
imperious manner, — Imperiousness, im- 
pCri-us-nes, n. 


that impels.—Impeiler, im-pel'ér, n. One 
who or that which impels. 

Impend, im-pend', v.i. [L. impendeo—im 
for in, in, on, over, and pendeo, to hang (as 
in depend, pendant, &c.).] To hang over; 
to threaten from near at hand; to be im- 
minent. — Impendence, Impendency, im- 
— im-pen'den-si, ». The state of 

ing impendent. — Impendent, im-pen’- 
dent, a. Impending; imminent. 

Impenetrable, im-pen'é-tra-bl, a. [Prefix 
im for in, not, and penetrable.] Not penc- 
trable; incapable of being penctrated or 
pierced ; hence, incapable of intellectual 
or emotional impression; obtuse or un- 
sympathetic; physics,preventing any other 
substance from occupying the same place 
at the same time.—Impenetrably, 1m-pen*- 
e-Lra-bli, adv. In an impenctrable man- 
ner,—Impenetrability,Impenetrableness, 
im- ome art —— — — 
n. 1e quality of being impenetrable. > . 

Tuenitent, im-pen‘i-tont. y [Prefix im | Imperishable, im-per’ish-a-bl, a. [Prefix 
for in, not, and penitent.] Not penitent; | un for in, not, and perishable. Not per- 
not repenting of sin; — of a hari maie mt ole — T 

A =. B epent; a Ae: enduring pe ane f. r D 1 : É 
—— hapenitenos. peni- ableness, Imperishability, im-periish-a-b1- | Impi, im hir n. A brigade or large body o 
tency, im-pen‘i-tens, im-penitensi, m. | mes, im-perish a-bil'i-ti, n. ‘he quality | Kufir soldiers. _ . t 
The condition of being impenitent.—Im- | of being imperishable, — Imperishably, | Impinge, im-pinj’, v.i. [L. impingo, Dae 
penitently, im-pen'i-tent-li, adv. im-perish-a-bli, adv. tum—im for in, on, and pango, to strike, 

Impennate, im-pen’ät, a. [L. im for in, not, | Impermeable, im-pér' me-a-bl, a. [Prefix 
and penna, a feather.) Ornithol. having | im for in, not, and permeable.) Not per- 
short wings covered with feathers resem- | meable; impervious. — Impermeability, 
bling scales, as the penguins. Impermeableness, im-pér mé-a-bil"i-ti,im- 

Imperative, im-pera-tiv, a. [L. impera- | pérme-a-bl-nes, n. — Impermeably, im- 
tivus from mpero,to command. Esrenor.] | | pér'me-a-bli, adv. : 
Expressive of command; containing posi- | Impersonal, im-pér’ron-al, a. Prefix im 
tive command; authoritative; not to be | for in, not, an personal.) Not having 
avoided or evaded; obligatory (imperative | personal existence; not en ued with per- 

sonal verb, gram. a verb 


duty); 1 lied to the mood or f sonality.—Jmper. 
LI deris u md en: (such E it do e$ it becomes us to be mo- 


tn une e Sher EE ite j lest) which is used only with an imper j-us-li, adv. In 
reaty, advice, or exhortation ‚write, | dest) which use ». XT. Ba eer ton vi ma mn 
attend]: in this sense often used substan. sonal nominative or subject. — n. That | manner. — — pius The tm 
tively. — Imperatival, im-per’a-ti-val, a. | which wants personality; an impersonal | Impiety.—Imp mie A hg Hina bein 
Belonging to the imperative mood. — Im- | verb. — Impersonality, im-pér'so-nal"i-ti, | pictas. The con tion aq ricreligion pa 

vely, im-per'a-tiv-li, adv. In an | m. The condition of being impersonal, — impious; anactof wicket Den oct E a i 
ben manner; also, by way of, or as, | Impersonally, im-per’son-al-li, adv. In an | in this latter sense wit a er . » 
the imperative mood. impersonal manner, ; Impish, Impishly. A re (Prefix im foX 
Imperceptible, im-pér-sep'ti-bl, a. [Prefix | Impersonate, im-pérson-it, v.t.—impereon- | Implacable, im-plä Ie) Not placable; not) 
im for in, not, and perceptible.] Not per- | ated, impersonating. [Prefix im for in, in | in, not, and placable.] | aaa inexorable si 
ceptible; not to be perceived; not discern- | (or in intens.), and personals] T'o invest | to be appeased or Les nmity.—Impla- 
ible: not easily apprehended. —Impercep- | with personality; to assume the person or | stubborn or constans € e abri: | 
i ility, Imperceptibleness, im-pér-sep’- | character of; to represent in character (as CMT, Sap eness, ity of 
ti-bil^i-ti, 1m-pér-sep'ti-bl-nes, a. e| on the stagc).—Impersonation, im-pérso- | ti, im-plü'ka-bl-nes, a , 
state or quality of being imperceptible.— | nä”shon,n. The act of impersonating.— | being im lacable. — i 
Imperceptibly, im-pér-sep'ti-bliadv. Inan Impersonator, im-per’son-ü-ter, n. One | ka-bli, adv. — m» 
imperceptible manner. — Imperception, | who impersonates. . | Implacental, im'pla-s€ tal.) 
m birseryshon, n. Want of perception.— | Impertinent, im-pér'ti-nent, a. [Prefix im | for in, not, and placen 












petuousness, im-pet'ü-0571- 7; im-pet'ü-us 
nes,m. The qualityof being impetuous 
fury; vehomence,—Impotus, im’pe-tus, n 
[L.] Force of motion; the force with whicl 
any body is driven or impelled; mome 


tum. 

Impevan, Impeyan Pheasant, im'pi-an 
[Aiter Lady Jmpey, who attempted to inj 
troduce it into Britain.) A large bird 
the pheasant tribe, belonging to the hig 


cold regions of the Himalaya. 




























































































placenta, as marsupial 












































perceptive, Impercipient, im-pér-sep'- | for in, not, and pertinent.) Not pertinent 
Ti im-pér-sip'i-ent, a. Not i pat r or pertaining tothe matter in hand; hav- | —n. A mammal destit ute refx im for 
—— im-pérfekt,a. [Prefix im forin, | ing no bearing on the subject; not to the | Implant, im plant o plant; to se 
i eed perfecto L. imper fectus.] Not per- | point; irrelevant; unbecoming in speech | in, into, and pla insert; to sow (tc 
somithi, complete in al parts; wanting | oraction; meddling with matters in which | eoil (lit. or fig.); to 1 des * virtue, 
ivo: necessary to completeness; de- | one has no concern; petulant and rude; | plant truths, principia o wm 


plantation, m-plan- 
of im 
Implead, 









ve; not reaching a certain standard or | uncivil.—n. One who acts impertinently. 
grap fae er defective; E, Im per trent, a 
— gram. a. n an impertinent manner; irrelevantiy; 

ED anuncompletedactionor | in a Tul saucy manner.—impertinence, 























tübe, tub, bull; 


mC, met, hér; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; 
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uence, L.importo,to bring in, to cause—im 
orin, and porto, to bring or carry, whence 
pore a person's bearing, porter. Pour.] 
o bring into a place from abroad: to 
bring into one's own country: opposed to 


suit against in court; to sue at law.— 
Impleader, im-plé'dér, n. One who im- 








inp fill — for in, eo, to | export; to bear or carry as a signification; 
fill, as in complete, replete, &c., the root | to mean; to signify; to imply; to be of im- 
being in E. full] An instrument, tool, or | portance, moment, or consequence to; to 
utensil; an artic eassisting incarrying on | matter to, — n. (im'port). That which is 
manual labours. — Syn. under Too..—v.t. | imported or brought into a country from 


abroad; that which a word bears as its 

signification; purport; meaning; theappli- 

cation or interpretation of an action, of 
events, &c.; bearing; importance, weight, 
orconsequence.—Importable,im-pórta-bl, 

a. Capableof being imported.—Importa- 

tion, im-pör-tä’shon, n. The act or prac- 
tice of importing; a quantity imported.— 

Importer, im-portér, n. One whoimports, 

Important, im-por'tant,a. (Fr. important, 
lit. being of great import or moment. Iw- 
vont.) Full of or bearing import, weight, 
or consequence; momentous; weighty; 
material; influential; grave.—Important- 
ly, im-por'tant-li, ado. In an important 
inanner.—Importance, im-por'tans, n. The 
quality of being important; weight; con- 
sequence; moment, p x 

Importune, im-por-tün’, sometimes im- 

or'tün, v.t.—importuned, importuning. 
Fr. importuner, to importune, pester, 
from L. importunus, distressing, rude — 
im for in, not, and portus, a port or har- 
bour, access.) To press with solicitation; 
io solicit or urge with frequent or un- 
ceasing applieation; to annoy with unre- 
mitting demands.— v.i. To solicit earnest- 
ly and repeatedly. —Importunate, im-por’- 
tü-nüt, a. Troublesome by frequent de- 
mands; incessant in solicitation; urgent; 
unreasonable.—Importunately, im-por'tü- 
nät-li, adv, In an importunate manner, 

-—Importuner,im-por-tü'nér.n. One who 
importunes.—Importunity, Importunacy, 
Importunateness, im-por-tü'ni-ti, im-por- 
tü-na-si, im-por'tü-nüt-nes, n. The qual- 
ity of being importunate; application 
urged with troublesome pertinacity. . 

56, im-pöz', v.t, — imposed, imposing. 
[Fr. imposer—im for in, on, upon, and 
poser, to place. Compose, Pose.) To lay, 
set, or place on (to impose the hands); to 
lay or enjoin as a burden, tax, penalty, 
command, law, &c.; to palm. or pass off; 
printing, to arrange and adjust (pages) 
and fasten into a chase. — v.i. Used in 
phrase fo impose on or upon, to pass or 
put a trick or deceit on; to deceive; to 
victimize.—Imposable, impozabil, a, Ca- 
pahle of being imposed.—Imposableness, 
im-pö’za-bl-nes, n, — Imposer, im-pó'zér, 
n. One who imposes; one who enjoins, 
—Imposing, im-pó'zing, a. Impressive 
in appearance; commanding; stately; 
majestic —Imposingly, im-pö’zing-li, adv. 

In an imposing manner.—Imposingness, 
im-pö’zing-nes, n. — Imposing-stone, Im- 
posing-table,n. Printing, a tableof stone 
or metal on which the pages or columns 
of type are imposed or made into forms.— 

—Imposition, im-pö-zish’on, n. The act 

of imposing or laying on; that which is 

imposed, levied, inflicted, enjoined, and 
the like; the act of tricking or deceiving; 

a trick or deception; a fraud; an_impos- 

ture; aS exercise enjoined on students as 

a punishment. 

Impossible, im-posi-bl, a. [L. impossibilis 
—im for in, not, and possibilis, possible. 
Possıpre.)] Not possible; not capable of 
being or being done; incapable of being 
accomplished, thought, endured, &c.— 


[L. implexus, I» of 
piec- 


Im 
2 Ge 


IS elze; hence, free from doubt or ques- 


adv. 


ex- 
* plore).] To call upon or for, in supplica- 


implica a cause). — impliedly, im-pliQU, 
y 


Vi-kal, a. [Prefix im for in, not, an em. im-pos'i-bli, adv. Not pos- 
—6liti.] Not politic; wanting policy, or| sib y.— Impossibliit » im-pos'i-bil"i-ti, n. 
—rudent management;unwise;imprudent; | The state or quality of being impossible; 
- t;injudicious.—Impolicy,im-pol'- | that which is impossible. . E 
—#i,n. The of being impolitic,— | Impost, im’pöst, n. [O.Fr. impost, Fr. im- 


= RK? nalit 
— In litically, im-pol'i-tik-li, 
Sal knee. 


ex nderable; without sensible weight.—n. 


pot, L. impositum, from impono, imposi- 
tum, to lay upon—ín, on, and pono, to 
place.] That which is imposed or levied; 
a tax, tribute, or duty; arch. the point 
where an arch rests on a wall or column. 

— Imposthume, im-pos’tüm, n. [A corrup- 
= bility, ponderableness, | tion of aposteme, apostume.] Same as 
-— eat » im-pon‘dér-a-bl-nes, [D. im 


uality of being imponderable. 
E. ‘vt, (Fr. i .t from impono—in, on, and pono, to place. 
ee to One who imposes on others; a person who 









IMPRESS 


f de- 
ar for the purpose 0 
— under a false chara 


assumes a 
ostrus, a. Char- 


ception; 2 im- - 
ter.—Impostrous,t im-pos sture, im- 
acterized by —— rien impono, 
pos’tür, n. [L. impostura e of an 
impositum.] The act or c 

impostor; fraud or imposition. (ens, im- 

Impotent, im’pö-tent, a. [L. impole det 
potentis — im for in, not, and potens, à h! 
potznt.] Entirely wanting power, strength, 
or Vigour of body or mind; deficient in 
capacity; weak; feeble; destitute of the 
power of sexual intercourse or of begetting 
children.—Impotently, im’ 5-tent-li, adv, 
In an impotent manner.—Impotence, Im- 
potency, im'pú-tens, im'po-ten-si, n. The 
condition or quality of being impotent. 

Impound, im-pound’, v.t. [Prefix im for 
in, and pound.) To put in a pound (as 
a strayinz animal); to confine; to take pos- 
session of, as of a. document, for use when 
necessary, — Impoundage, im-poun’däj, n. 
The act of impounding.—Impounder, im- 
poun'dér,n. One who impounds, 

Impoverish, im-pov’cr-ish, v.t. [Prefix im, 
intens., and Fr. pauvre, poor, Poor.] To 
make poor; to reduce to poverty or indi- 
gence; to exhaust the strength, richness, 
or fertility of (to impoverish land).—Im- 
poverisher, im-pov'ér-ish-ér, n. One who 
or that which impoverishes. — Impover- 
ishment, im-pov’cr-ish-ment, n. The act 
of impoverishing. 
Impower, im-pou'ér, v.t. To empower. 
Impracticable, im-prak'ti-ka-bl. a. Not 
practicable; not to be performed or effec- 
ted by human means or by the means at 
command; not to be dealt with or managed; 
unmanageable; incapable of being passed 
or travelled (an impracticable road).—Im- 
practicably, im-prak'ti-ka-bli, adv. In an 
impracticable manner, — Impracticabil- 
is Impracticableness, im-prak’ ti-ka- 
bil"i-ti, im-prak’ti-ka-bl-nes,n. The state 

or quality of being impracticable.—Im- 
practical, im-prak'ti-kal, a. Not practi- 
cal; not taking a common-sense view of 
things; full of theories. 

Imprecate, im'pre-kit, v.t. — imprecated, 
imprecating. |L. imprecor, imprecatus— 
im for in, on, and precor, to pray. Pray.] 
To call down, as a curse, calamity, or pun- 
ishment, by prayer; to invoke (a curse or 
some evil).—Imprecation, im-prö-kä’shon, 
n. [L. imprecatio.] The act of imprecat- 
ing; a prayer that à curse or calamity may 
fall on any one; a curse, — Imprecatory, 
cl a et eerie a. a the nature of or 
containing an imprecation. 

Impregnable, im-preg na-bl «. [O.Fr. im- 
prenable (the g being inserted as in prep- 
nable) — im for in, not, and exte 
take.] Not to be taken; incapa —* enam. 
reduced by force (an impregnable —— 
not to be moved, impressed, or Sun KENT” 
Impregnability, Impregna> Gr cs, n 
reg'na-bil^i-ti, im-pre di > Im pregna- 
Etate of beini — e. 

ly, im-preg’na-bhi, ` na- 

Bm — im-preg nit, pi il 
ted, impregnating. Je in 
pregnatum—L. tm — 
nans, prego ith young; to ca 

re 
Talve; to transmit inf 
princip e into; to tt 
ities to by mi ct 

quale ni’shon, n. The 2 


Impresario, i m T performers. 
who or of concert — a- Un: 
co Aptible, im-P prescrip P use, or 
D pre- 
pre- 


ation, 










LU 
Ob, and contes 
not to be di 
troverted; ines ted; too clea 








































































— 
icontontrovertib]o pf de con. ont 
DWE, in kong es bleness, “iu kor ese mai 
ity o? hose) Ut-bl-ne 
testably oi being incontestable. ag state m 
contestab] nes. bli, ado, n an in. 
dubitably. manner; Mcontrovertibly; m ine 
DCcontinent. ze A. e frac 
not, and Ze kon'ti-nent, €. [Prefix Zu ker 
continent ine ontin’ s mcontinens; Fr. in ZG 
ith, immedi -] ad (as adv.) forth. tor ad Dey w 
Rs raining the pad Not. peu not correction — Zei — 
Teu'arly the sexual ana! CS, par- | corrigible inb Incorrigibility Tr. 
ewd; med. le to rectos unchaste; | $ortigibleness, u-Kor'i-ji-bil^i-ti, in. f 
charges eh vacuae es nat SAI dis- being Sande, ho condition or quality of 
continency, in-kon’ ti poe cOntinence, Ji-bli, adv, Tn ann a corrieibly, in-kori. oi 
nen-si, 7. : . l-nens, In-kon 'ti- corr 1, 1 an incorrigible manner. Kunze 
Nees. Du, incontinentiq, Fr. inconti. hot, ig O 10-k -o'di-bl a. [Prefix in ! HH 
incontinent. — In one quality of being corroded corrodible.] Incapable of being A E A 
nent-li, ad»; In an ontinen ly, in-kon’ tj. Incorrupt, Inc : CES E. Bee 
immediately; Zeta HHC manner; rup'ted, 4 [Pref Zapp, in-ko- — E BEE 
once. : antly; forthwith ; at - incorruptus — ek upi; hard coating onthe | & es 
Incontrovertible in-kon “tr; ering i a gor in 
eris -kon'tro-vér" ți. lenrave;r. 2M Corruption or d nr: ? d ER, 
i x N, not, "and controvertible} Wë Dot depraved; pure: ] cthe I llizable dl ? A | 
controvertible; too clear or certain to ad- (KR 
— dispute or controversy.—Incontro. te, inkü-bät, niai ES 
tro-vé ti y, Incontrovertibleness, in-kon’- - > tum, to lie in orupsn 8 7 
a S = er bor? in-kon’trö-ver”ti-b]-nes, ble, in-ko —— ae ren — Or | cui cde 1o Des een a B 
` S 11 rerti d ü S e ap. J | 
COR trovertibly. 15 INCONtrovertible, — In- ruption, padle of cor- | cumbent, covey.) To sit 


In-kon'tro-vér"ti.b]i 
4n incontrovertible —— adu, 
tably. 


nconvenient, in-kon-vé'‘ni-ent a. : 
in, not, and convenient.] Not E 
incommodious; giving some trouble: want’ 
ing due facilities; causing embarrassment; 
inopportune.—Inconvenient]y, in-kon-vé- 
ni-ent-li, adv. In an inconvenient man- 
ner. — Inconvenience, Inconveniency, in. 
kon-ve'ni-ens, in-kon-vé'ni-en-si, "n. The 
quality of being inconvenient; something 
that incommodes or gives trouble or un- 
casiness.—Inconvenience,in-kon-vč'ni-ens, 
V.t.—inconvenienced, inconveniencin . To 
put to inconvenience; to incómmode. 
conversant, in-kon‘vér-sant, a. [Prefix l 
in, not, and conversant.) Not conversant; | a. Having the quality of thickening.— 
~_not familiar; not versed. 2. That which has the power to thicken. 
Inconvertible, in-kon-vérti-bl, a. [Prefix | Increase, in-kros', v.i.—increased, increas- 
in, not, and convertible.] Not convertible; | ing. [Prefix in or en, and O.Fr. creser, L. 
incapable of being converted into or ex- crescere, to grow, allied to creare, to —— 
changed for something else.—Inconverti- —similarly decrcase.] To become grea s 
jlity. Inconvertibleness, in-kon-ver’ti- to grow; to augment; to advance; to m 
E E A EE 
of being inconvertible —Inconvertibly, in- | to s ; to wax (the moon increases).— 
kon-vér'ti-bli, adv. So as not to be con- — — ere le "E larger; — 
in bulk, quantity, amount, or Eër 
í —n. (in'krés). Augmentation; a 
Bowing greater or larger; — 
E ee tet, 
is augmented; inc ler e 
money; produce, Fre 
eriod of, By z 
a ar Incrensable, in-krös SC A Sri 
pable of being increased. — Incr lity of 
ness, in-kres'a-bl-nes, n. The quality o 
yai ble. —Increaser, in-Kres €T, 
bein e ron or that which increascs.— 
n. On 


Ing.—Incubation, in-ko}) B 
act of sitting on eggs id St 
hatching young; pathol) 
of a contagious poison WE 
tem.—Incubative, inka; 
pertaining to incubation} 
cü-bä-tér, n. One whoo 
cubates; an apparatus ez 
by artificial heat.—Incal\ 
to-ri, a. Serving for inculi 
Incubus, in'kü-bus, n. pl 
cubi, in'kü-hus-cz, in’kü-\ E 
cubo, to lie on. Ixcuua. 
an imaginary being or dr? 
supposed to be the causi 
hence, something that way 
the mind or feelings; an qa 
any kind; a dead weight. Ar 
Inculcate, in-kul'küt, vt 
culcating. [I inculco, tn 
and calco, to tread; akin 
To impress by frequent 
teach and dee Ki 
n the mind, —Incuf? 
GE n. ‘The act of ina i 
culcator, in-kul'kü-ter, 1. 


or being corrupted or bribed; inflexiblv 
upright.—Incorruptib] ; in-ko-rup'ti-bii, 
adv. In an incorruptible manner.—Incor. 
ruption, 1n-ko-rup'shon, 
exemption from corru 
corruptly, in-ko-rupt/li, adv. In i 
corrupt manner; without corruption.—In 
corruptness, in-ko-rupt'nes, n, 
Een xi aut of being incorrupt; pro- 
'5 Integrity. 
Incrassate, in-kras’ät, v.t.—incrassated, in- 
crassating, fu. INCTA8SO, Qnerassatum—in, 
intens., and crassus, thick, crass,] To 
make thick or thicker; to make less fluid; 
to inspissate; to thicken, — Incrassation, 
in-kras-ü'shon, n. The act of thickening; 
Inspissation.—Incrassative, in-kras'a-tiv, 
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vertible. c 4 
onvincible, in-kon-vin'si-bl, a. [Prefix 
d not: and convincible.] Incapable of be- 
ing convinced. ` 
Inco TY in-kor’po-rät, ot, — incorpo- 
rated, incorporating. [L. incorporo, incor- 
ratum—in, —— — — id x 
SAT Aa E ito with another 
ormix into one mass; to uni Mu Nr 
body or substance; to lege te 
intimately (to incorporate t Geen Edy OF 
h another); to e - at whi = 
give n ıterial form em form — Increasingly, in-kresing-li, adv. ans 
gave um or body of individuals that can | It of increase; by continual increase. 
poration or body Mo unite so as to form Incradible, in-kred'i-bl, a. [Prefix in, n 






































































ag V.L. 1 f i - impossib e ` d an 
a pan oF nother e followed | and epeta] ut rein mm so re ee a an 
blended; to grow Tn ted; united in one le to admit of belief. — ity of | or resting SI: ction to bejntip: 
a Be co orate , a 3 robab e y. 21) j. H The quali y d t oro i 
by pt Taco porated, in-Kor'po-rü-ted, p lty, in-kred'i-bil”i-ti, n. edible, | a duty oF Cain in of Dm 


ing i ible; that which is iner 
Bedienen, er ru, 
quali ing incrediblé.—4n ly, 
quality Ohh ade. In an incredible m 


T re ng. d an 
Mixed or uniled in one bodys Sd * 

to form a corporation -kor'po- 
sociated 80 as Incorporation, 1n-X s 
in a legal boty act of incorporating, 















E ch fix in, 

rü"shon, n. incorporated ; ener ner. i d’u-lus, a. [Preix te 
ta x jn-kre es us; no eccles. Alf? 
is Incorporated, a ocio or torte gant and cr cone fonos or ; | zin possess kum be her: e dit 
by the union 0 a single person. --- ng to | givento ef: sceptical. — wk d= r. kn wantin Detant “UY, i 
parative, ikon DOLE fol, Wende A a x 

ate; incorpo rents into © -Jus-nes, 2. usly, in-kre 
incorporate; inco e fi-lus-nes, : 





in; 
fall; m6, mev; 
Fate, für, fat, 

































i poor pints rin | 
into po > 

D e a tin , egi 

ndenture; print” in than the | 






decorous; vi j 
nbe- 


| 
i | and decorous.] Not - 
E decorum or propriety ; unseen i - } 
| . emi T. — Indecorous y> in-dé-ko’rus-L, teeth; to In: 
foro the Tor, vt.—incurre incurring, conin fa indecorous manner. — d line) farther 1n from A gin jn amar- 
Ae to run against i and Curro, © | corousness, Ane ko'rus-nes, n. The dia- rest of the paragraph.—h. ARO china mar 
e Et pe. | lity of being indecorous. decorum, in- | £in; an indentations. printing, the blans / 
a Want of decorum; impro- | space at the beginning of a paragraph; 
i com., an order for Sods,—Indentation, | 
e act of indenting; | 


rioty of behaviour. : í e 

, in-déd’, adv. [Prep. 12» and deed.] jn-den-tü/shon, 2? 

In reality; 1n truth; in fact: sometimes . "min; an angular 
ncession OT admis- - 


margin ; 
Indentedly, in-den'ted-li, adv. Y 


a. 
2 yont : 
LE Aa not admitting 
in-den’tür, 7. — 


of obtainin confirmation. b 


































power of e 
aed beyond 17° | Indefatigab A fat i-ga-bl, a. [D 
‘ty, Incurable- efa e, in-dé- at/i-ga-bl, a. . in- 
e Mme, n. | defatiga ilis, from in, not and defatigo, t 1 I 
| ner : y, NOL, 190, to dentations. — Indenture d 
i 5 NU Hem , un completely—de, intens., and atigo,to | The act of indenting; an ind RE | 
u. NTC E. FE not, fatigue n fati ing fatigued; | a deed under seal entered PEUT rew: 
Mm CEITA 5 zd na a ad g atigue; unremitting in i Le, etween 4 
bh AA AA TA SS ative: | labour or effort; unw ind: untirinn wo or more parties each jz 2 g 
1 PAAPAA in. | Indefatigabl rb; unwearied; Unti ngv duplicate: so called f party having 2 i f 
BIP 226.8! EE — y, in-dé-fat'i-ga-bli, adv. In | having originally — — EL ` 
Vu gear” «asma E -küri-os" ki i eg atten on r T 
a ar 4298902 O «quali skin, which was divided : 1i 
i 8 * teste Toc equality of 6 iviaed by a jagged + 
PD oho der oo Seon o that the correspon le r 
ar geo ea? E O da io, i halves w dence of th a 
ZA E A ann was ab 
Ze 43.9 PATOS ut ; at once manifest.— b 
ER Bee panpa pg tured, in ifest.—v.0.— vie. u 
gë BEER ee E E d 
SE xu iste E W dda Tadependent In-d6 pen/dent g H 
AE M rate ade void iri -de- N | 
Beeeesess ween Ed tod or mode void (right, claim Ce l 
SERE BSEC EIS PEE mE etree made adv. n subject to the control of dependent d 
Bes D 40 a e So LOTES Ee "n = feet 1.2082 nner. — Indefeasi. P "ung on others: > (e) ers: n t 1 
288122472 DK — — to FB zi-bil’i-ti, n. Th si- | ject; not subordi : with of befor ; no 18 
Ch — "ec „ur REF wer 2 asl 0. z c quality O inde ordinate; affordin e an ob- hd 
WEE Cte LA Nol deena: in moderately wealthy Independent fortune); d 
e e AUTO Ate 63533 Zl! AM .J Not defensible: i , or one's self: y „ac ing and r 10 > ` 
o Aa ER ZE te a self; not sw and think TH 
Ge SEI ifensibili » vindicated ence; self-di ‚swayec by bi —— 
ibility, in-do-fen aj | £Xpressi lrecting; px las or influ H 
i H o e Quality or state ö-fen?si. | EENG of a ng; p-oceedin ^ Hn 
uud ee 12:33 Sdefensihly, tods cy independent air Qr Géi Ee 1 
SSES pong EE FERN Bir, ene bbe —— in-d@-fen’si- the Independents manner); Ben eins (an bi j 
ATRE SSSRES pase rere E 'ng bl. q- pe: ado. Fotoe. Or Congregati ning to eH 
LEE gëf Eeer E ons Be SCHO? ‚a [P - or re Spective: wi gregationali 1i. 
Baga Gans PASA Oia: » Incapal refix in gard; not ; without taki alists ti! 
Bade oth tes ees VERBERE, de oF 8600 capable of bei >| —n. Eccl , to make n È aking not E L 
EE SHE BOBS eg / efinition: notre | $02 €8. one who mai 1ention: x oe Me 
SRP an LETA AERES e. EEE cds var OY Words. — ; hot to Bregation f maintai vith of. ME 
XP Le EE Se an defin: gat religious society church oi ane every d 
POTRO ERES —— iaa | y defin- eney. is = Indy In itself r indepen- a 
me m “oc o ` GEN Ka rr G = o va d . a i € i 
A I NORMEN EEG: neen, Tndepen- i 
SpoR Sint era RK curo” Ela d e i O 2 -cié. n- i 
E SBS FEB ee Sin; hi ited or Ich ren ein S-pen' : "n 
men eZee BEE Gch Boh eR ane? lin; having no | - de income suh one ing independent; thot HEE 
RSR EE e ARS Saee ef, DR 3 bot. too | Fent of cient to ne adent; pro; that Min 
Fa Be: BF es han Sd of tho paris | Au even da OF of his own e nore M 
BS, Sum a »a Li Ber m = dc af a. nOD “o; D parts inde ‚In-da wW Q = 3 epen- z AE 
EE gab ein call wi consi &-pen'dent-li i a 
Cas 2 HE m Busen s mz call H R boi Side ^ m ent-l Ons.— JE: 
go a ERES eo ei - POR 127 eta HQ arise " O ratio anne eu 11 a = ? 
— Ar SECH Wee ats SACH z bu goin om nennt) n (he is rich; leaving un Ir: 
pnr. o BCEE int eege in quae independe A 
FE PPRS Ss o! HESERBEESEES Eg it-li » In-dé. ei his 
E SCHER BESSSS nd ts incapable o Mlescribady ba-b] dU "n 
IC ACCU USENET: = ——— eas bles, inde os decl N tass [Prefi Y 
UTERE cues Beevers Sides, A uphemism far ee lz, n. pf, Indes oles 4 
AHEAD Ee Gc PoE P e e Si dehisceng able, 107 trousers, > A caflescrib. B 
RP IRI ES ——— — desirable] Ol 5 Oquial in 
cin" doe BR SED d" Sal Sme Gi n. ? Za ait 
* déen penring g PA TTH SSE H st, structiplo’ and. — Big efx in ER 
nd 3:53 Beck Ex BASS (See B. to le Die inea destructio ^ AEN 
ed | ASSE —— e ERR Se destruct toi of DE) Not do iig 
OE ER CESEN Adler Ber? e Batz, EE IndestruS dest Not de- ih i 
2532 E AR vi RE, ENKE SEIS Y obli tructipp, 0f bei In-di.st,. yed. L R 
ES ae ena Ee BRE El d'B Lr 
> eua 4 CELE A mao i Sen epe struct D-dà-s destrr to l-ne; in- mar 
“0 > >. im le | 1 wn TORO — I] » r ible tru "y t" ructj es, im Wi 
Sg dig ES Alas Geeks? GE minat, Det, an ee ti-bli, lee IE 
see sasi Y Ao ae [> $ : d. : ^ . Pu: 
Eu HL us o pim S. termina In pa 
$092 "See RA REGS ARS ua — Grice ems whee D zl [P P E 
: : Rebus RES of Bors of 48 Which pect ed; ob dale" I5: 
B Beego S Eege 3S enda + a. Solo ch hn..e > Not det In ] 
eee Ha Saë SU ales: y 2 Sr — Piutiong na » Mat definiti" "Kä 
Së sage ES EC Det Bt ap ua Tndetoy. Dot inte appl paste; Wl 
ao SESE ER ES nipona di ST ble GGfnjfo „m ürb finita to f 
i ACE ERE Bush Sn not,’ —— itra aite nur (GER 
SE RESEERES ERECR sb] beg Rte regen ve but coot- Hd 
* D 2 aoe, a n ng d dete A 1-na. c — Ence > 
tle. ed ned le. ] “Y [P ermin. ip 













+ Sien or 
(== S to anything: at | One who ingresos, Indictor, ing accu 
eS used by printers ` — Air hand n. Ohra icts Indiction, inant har 
alphabet; of the Contents of patten- Indifferent ; yele of fifteen eara, us 
— eae a indiferentls—tn arent, a. [L. indiferens 
X y quantity nich shows to to ono E "Dima d Not inclined 
exponent.— 7nd, S Involved; ial: np he More than to a e 
ratio er ex of refraction, optics the, tial; unbiassed ; feeling another; impar- 













the sines : xiety, or d terest, an cernib] 
i O he : d E care: u ` not to be 
— fraction, — — e no differ ence that aed; Gel zr isciplin 
“3 a ^ x xpurgato h — $ account or m A in, n 
rohibitori - „satory), Index| ve oment; neith 
1 fu y Index Li index prohibitory), or noro | f an p ; middl pad, but rather bad plin 
€ of Prohibited yorum (Index | merly often used ite pi Table. — For. 


n. The state o ity ine indiffan 
ent; absence of fool of being ‚ud ifer- 


cern; apathy; mediocrity or some d 

of badness.— ndifferentism, in-dif'er-ent- 
1zm, 2. Systematic indifference: reasoned 
disre ard; want of zeal. — Indifferently 
in-dif’er-ent-li, adv. In an indifferen 















makes an index.—cIndex-fin em 
deco A n. 
forefinger. — Indgaxical, indeksi at à 
index; pertainin 
! li "di TU -ndexically, — DE 
Indc tacit the, manner of an index. 
DEET in: doks-teri-ti, n., [Prefix in, 
Indi : en üy.] Want of dexterity. 
thi Tr I Dn, d. [From India, and 
"Ais x Vi ados, the name of a river in 
SE kir. sindhu, a river, syand, to 
ROI ertaimt!ng to either of the Indies, 
ast or West, “or to the aborigines of 
America; made* of maize or Indian corn 
Indian meal). — Indian berry, Cocculus 
ndicus. COCCULU: s, — Indian corn, a native 
American plant, Zotherwise called Maize, 
and its trait-—Undian ‚file, mingle nis ar- 
rang rsons in a row following 
one after anothcir: from the habit of the 
American Indialas, — Indian ink, China 
ink (under CHINA),\—Jndian red, a species 
of ochro; a very fine purple earth used 
in oil and water-colour painting.— 
Ze in Np rth America, a sea- 
n of pleasant waryn weather occurring 
inte ia tumn. ndian yellow, 2 pig- 
mental a bright yellow colour, used in 
water-colour painting.—n. A native of the 
Indies, West or "ERA an aborig nel nae? E 
America. — Indiaman, in'di-a- n. 
or Tndiamen. A. large ship employed in 
the India trade. — India-matting. Grass 
or reed mats made in the East. —India- 
aper, n. A delicate absorbent paper 
a ede ‘originally in Ching, and use — 
take first or finest proofs o engrave in. 
India-rubber, n. Caoutchouc.—Indic, 1) 
dik,a. Applied to Indo-European (Aryan) 
languages of India, en Hindustani, ^ ra 
it. Pali, and Sanskrit. , .. Med, 
m ition. jn'di-küt, v.t.—indicated, indicat 














e; ono; pe 

pr charac 
= } 

‘of fis kin 


S — — ity of being indiscreet; want 
Indigene, in'di-jen, n. [L. indigena—indu, | tion; an indiscreet, act; an ill-juc 
old form of in, and gen, root of gigno, to | Indiscriminate, in-dis-krim'i-nát, a 
beget. Genus.) One born in a country; | in, not, and discriminate.) With 
a native animal or plant.—Indigenous, in- | crimination or distinction; not 
dij'e-nus, a. Originating or produced na- | any distinction; confused; pore: [ 
turally in a country or climate; native; riminately, in-dis-kr ‘i-nit-li} 
not foreign or exotic. In an indiscriminate manner. — 
Indigent, in'di-jent, a. [L. indigens, indi- | criminating, in-dis-krim'i-nüt-ing, p. 
gentis, from indigeo, to want—ind, a form | a. Not discriminating; not m: 
of in, and egeo, to be in want.] Destitute 
of the means of comfortable subsistence; 
needy; poor. — Indigently, in'di-jent-li, 
Ee d deem Ir | distinction T. 
ence ency, in'di-jens, in'di- . ; , We 
Pr: À n. The condition of being indigent; TT ed in-dis-pen’sayof t 
enury; poverty. : t 
Indi Seta in-dijes'ted, a. [Prefix in, not, d 
nd di ested] Not digested; undigested; 
di o duo form; not methodized; 


























as on indivi 
he characteris 
individual.— 


ic {Prefix in, not, and digestible.) Not t i | 


NE acd : 


to be digestible.—Indigestion, Indiens quality; to ane SH SE h 

: in di osed, in-dis-pozd', p. an 
e ep or dir a digesting | SO anced Stet 
— TP L. indignans, | Ordered in ae DO zcd-nes, i. 



















: Ae index, - gnantly, in-dig nant-li, pa ado si] 
Jn "e . indico, dicatum, from whee’; | indignation.— nner,—Indigna- le; oe ler indo 
[nc ing Di Ixpex.] To point ona — adv. In an indignant nii, indignatio, in ility, Indis * 8; L, indo 
70 the mind to2 knowledge . [L.| tion, CET feeling of displeasure A in teachable 


1] 1 itv indi «di. y! ti 
what on orthy or base; anger mingled iy [ies bli, We tin 
with contempt, —— dignity, in-dig'ni- putable manner; Ince 





orn e j dicating. sen 2 1 & 1 asuro.— ys anindis -dis- e 
Od, hon, m. The act of Indie or point violent dien itas.) Any action forhim | —indisputed: verted; undis 
intii fng out; what serves do Sken; sign; symp- | tt which manifests cty; an insult; | Pute Cable, in-di 
OF OF out; intimation: Min dik’a-tiv, a. . Da. tw | Gr design to lower his eig Ss and 
ral m.— die inting out or indicating; an affron Ago. n. ii p. and Is. indigo, 
porat  dicativus. ndication; giving Ue Indigo, indi-E0, digo, from, In , 
uch a. j an indice” movements indica: | om L. indicum, MAISA veau tte) blue 
vledge of (mo ied to that | IP: "from India). loyed in 
endi y easiness) | gra s directly or le dye, ——— most en- 
y wit tive Of Une verb that declares “o indi- ayeing and c Teguminous Hi 
ody. tha asks due? eecht, CR | tirely WE, ast and, Wet rom 
nd da.’ ive mood. — a ative m m nativ t acter- 
e a" cative indicativ ho or thab digo-blue, N... char 

ociate! ji, adv.. In 87 n e Wor ascer- | U d i 3 
nalegt tor, in'di-Ka-tel, Y strument for a crude in 

cator, 1i: s; an 1n essure O : con 
shon which indict rding fa 2 tm-engine; "E obta' 
ei taining th cylinder ? f various x from cru 
yl recording insb OO that by the nests sue 
y 5 Bont h icates the presen" vds ka-to-ri; pomot 

* menu In / : ai 

cor. ld bees... aov. indicier 
[4 ti > Servin to indir Fr. GEN pub. a 
on Indict, indico, indicios to spe grime Matrect, 1 
ta Doly A ccuso OF ChE? orm of iy. | Tand dir 

DEX. p eanou 1n u Capab eo e direc 1 
pea or ido indita ds god; that mpi ing ¢ 

ing or lia Ve ent on one (OR at n. The | 2 

an ind! t, in-41 , 
Pa beine, Indietmen , pine, pin; 
ners 








- anncr. "HE W- 
Ca Bein witht Indoors, 











Jeer "er, N. 

er, jn-dul jer, TR he : 
uplicale, a! Bot. having h 
dges lied inward, as : 
edges ` d e 9, nau- 
tho rd ; uro, Y 
in n — uro; t 
m durus, har — ak 


n 
> durance, &C. Kerg ind 
CS oe, Mats "hard; to 







manous QDI rascar, abou 
nativo of Madagas% Prefix in 


cat. :n.dü/bi-ta-bl, a, 15: 
Indubitab it n indubitabilis.] ie: 








ject of inditing.— ^ 
no who indite3. tho indigo 






















d dubitable; i" to admit o be 
coloured | not, 200 too plain to ant” tndubit- “ating: „mi ob- 
spectrum. adeo indigo dubitsbies i : und estionable. Ze te of | rated — unfeeling; ito rende ` e 
ement, discove m | inco : harden; induration, in-dü-ri sion," ti 
it shows l durate.— ‘ne or process O rowing 











act of hardening nb indurated: E 
in-dü/si-um, ?t. p». ; 
— A woman's undergarpent 
i ut on. INDUE. " 
ONE — hairs forming a sort 


a. [Er indivi- | VH, adv. In an in ; 
SCH vie | Sub: — pent ore aed cing, e 
^ gt uce, 111» a Hebe . D f co, UO Hem 
e condition entity or distige, induco inductum- im Lies or argu- 
ct; want gle; ono; pertaining "ef tingle Dure.) To lead by by motives; 




































rant istic 0 be fail on; to draw I * 

b; an ill-juch oF characteristic or thing | ment; to preval ; e. cause (an ) l ma of a flower; 

Sinai dii UT kind; a sing an to impel RE, y oreratudy] Induced of cup inclosing the ig of the capsules or 

v: : i unas FF xi t oxcited by the : : L the case or 
ction; noL i especial — i di- | current, an electric current exci re-cases in ferns; 20064. . 

sed; promis Individualism, in« presenco of a primary current. Induced PPAR of a larva; anat. the amnion. — 

Indusial, in-dū’si-al, a. Pertaining to an 






magnetism, magnetism produce : 
> manner, — ch each fron when a magnet is held near, ora wire 
TREE p. through which an electric current 18 pass- 
m not making ing is coiled round it. — Inducement, in- 
rimination, düs'ment,n. The act of inducing; that 
ant which inducesor leadsone toact; a motive; 
a consideration that leads to action. — 








indusium ; composed of or containing 1n- 
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Ineguitable, in-ck’wi-ta-bl, a. [Prefi 
not. 


%-ka-bl, a. of 
— Dake Get bie 
feine and eradia Ineradicably, 


—Ineffabi. in-ef'a b] 
manner; unutte b 

Theffacea’, in-ef- 
Not, an Za 














3 ERCE, in-ef "ér-ves". 
Vescible, in-effer-veg”j.p] Cscing, Ineffer. 
of efferves ence 










































b Ia. Not Capable à = 
In Cacious, in.erg kü”shus anner,—Inertne tion” 
` | 3x re), 8 efix „erh - sf UON, 
note ae pco, 32 o! efficacious; tad. n. Th e state or quality et 
uate power S ing gnc esired; of made- | ert & in- 
Ste adv. Inan: fh. ly, iu-ef'f-ka”- Therudite, in-er't-dit, o [Profix in, n t, 
eg, SE n ine Icicious manner, and erudite,] Not erudite: unlearned. s 
shus-nes neti e ne cacy, et fi-ka”. Inessentia], In as erudi d 1 fix i Cxplic] besotted; insp 
cacy; ter titius aat of e sot and essential.] Not egent? unes: infatuation, 
Tneficient in-ef-fish'c ees: 
etfi 


imabl Pho d infatuating or 
e Å 


ng infatuated; extreme folly; 


panko: Prefix in, not, 
= (t. 

rated or jd feasible, re Not ‘feasible; impractic- 

: incalculable, oe a Li 

y 1-cs'Li-ma-blj, adv, I 

not to be 


Ra N) . infecler, from Ti. 
estimated n à manner not to Ka Infekt‘, re [Fr E to stain— 
Tnevitabl A e — 











— ency, in-ef-fish’en-sj, n. The 
Condition or lit ing i 
Ineñic "n. 












-3-Inb'o-rat, a, Prefi } , 
Dot, and elaborate. ] Not elaborates in, 
napusht With care, 
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city, in-c'] S-tis”. 
iti, n. Want of elasticity » — 
elegan I 


E Unavoidable : 
certainty.—meviten; , in-ev‘i-ta-bli, ade 
rU navoidably; certain} 
e 


XS zakt^, a. [Prefix in, no and | In 
— Not exact; not recisely Ze 


Eu [Prefix * not, 
a - nelegans, ine gantis, in. 
elegant, ] Not el gant; | ranting in "elo. 
gance; wanting in anything Which correct 
taste re res, ©, ineleganc 


A , 

l, 7. (is. inele an- 

tia; Fr. tncdlégance.] The condition. or 
quality of being inele 
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ent.— Inexcitabil. Inextri 
t; an inelegant | i > AD-ek-si'ta-bil^j.£i N. The state or 
point or feature, — Inele ly, in-el'o. quality o ing inexcitable, dity 
Ineligible i. n iL, e. gët Ster, nog ple, in Sell Ena Sidi. State of being I 
e e, in-el'i-ji-b], q. 'cusable. mht alien i 

andor ible.] ot eligible; not capable of : rd : sl e e E nent i The Scotch 
or fit for poing elected or adopted: not in Ta 

thy to be c osen = 
zibi Y in-el'i-ji bil”i-ti, n. Condition of 





— bly, In-cl'i-ji-bli, 
dv. In an ineligi e manner. 
Theloquent, in-el’G-kwent, a. 


eloquence: not cloquently written 
or delivered. Tact 


1 an ineloquent manner.—In- 
elogtenen, aros n. The quality 
oe e ineoquent. ineptus—prefix fa, 
improper foolish: alliy; Bose ee 
ra MEO E 
nes,n. [L. — 0.] Zë Ee 

ept; unfitness; i1 

que Coline ne u in-ept'li, adv. 

nan inept manner. Prela nol 

s quai P, b ead Not equablo; 

unequable. SUN Ho and 

Kack — d (ot equal; — 

uneven} varying- inequality, Kin 

Eu, md i A eescht ar ‘unequal; 

; e ; 

di parit : Vm want Mere 
an lovat on or 2 —— 0 
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to ite t in CE hn’ 

i -hgs'ti-bil’i-ti, In-epz-hns"- 

tbi pean MAIS of being Inorhaug: 

tible. — — in-egz-has HS , | Infamy 
adv, Inan inexhaus ible mauncr or de- 

gree 


) k’so-ra-bl, a. [Prefix in, 
"not ao, naa Incapable of bei 


to yield to supplication: un- 
yield SET - implacable. ¿noz 
orability, Inexora eness, in-c Kn 
EE e 
d 
fick ne In an incxora 
nexpansi ble, in-cks-pan'si-bl, a. Al 
TA not, — — Incapab o 
ing ex nded, dilated, or —— [Prefix 
Inexpedient in-ckg- Ee? ent; 
Imhppre e to die en BS birth t 
ro P pg 
; jn-&- eap not advisable, — Zu 
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bull; 3 E 
| Heer tbe, tub, bull oil 
te, fir, fat, fall; mt, met, her; pine, pin; noto, not, m 
Fate, fir, ; 
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E 






cx ù 
learned” 


rie , "n. 
| ‘at infe ings t that whi 


the dead; Pr istic or WO 
: charac ell; 
the inhabitants 9 de 


nally, 


s | mantle, in-fer'til or i e 
Infertile, ln Not fertile: rely 


infatuating or 
Infatnated; extremo folly; 


“bl, a. es in, not, 
ot feasible; impractic- 


‚In-Ick’- 
act or pro- 
ch infects: as 


Eli ies to; to corrapt, Inf 
praese MI noe ro 


n to person — 
fection ma 

v ec- 
Pn ‘Thoquality SE 


Inf 


nner.— 
productivo- 


ess NCES. a -L infestare, 
sie in fend, rom eeu, hostilo 
to o, and same root as fendo in of aa 


[Prefix in, not, and 
c 1 


ting in 

granting of tithes to laymen. > 
Infide Tirf-del, N. LL. infidelis, faithless, 
unbel p ie m not, and fidelis, 
faithful. FipELITY.] A disbeliever; a sce 
tic; one who does not believe in God or 
Christianity or has no religious faith: an 

arded holdi 


elite; 

1 belief: 

orin the truths 
belief; ecepticism; 
ed persons: un: 
rge or moral obliga- 


ceit. 
Prefix in, and 
the pores 
The inagis 
ee of infiltrat- 


® 1 &c. 
thoughts fimt, 


ame, in- 
no—in 
mi iame 


nful.—s! 
that whic 


inflamma 
pab 


q 
ab 
et on 


anai : tible.—Inflam- 
fire; easily kindled; com us In an inflam- 


mably, in-flam'a-b 
mable manner. — 


tion, in -fla- 


mä’shon, n. [L. inflammatio.] The act of 
ing; med. a redness and swelling of 
Her animal body, attended with 


any part of 


heat, pain, and febrile symptoms. — In- 
flammative,t in-flam’a-tiv, a. Inflamma- 
tory. — Inflammatory, in-flam'a-to-ri, a. 
Tending to inflame; tending to excite in- 
flammation; accompanied with great heat 
and excitement of arterial action; tending 
to excite anger, animosity, or the like. 


Inflate, in-flä ^ v.t.—inflated, inflating. [L. 


info, inflatum—in, into, and L 2 
FLATULENT] To swell or ditong. — 


; to puff up; 
raise above the real 


te, as with 


value or 


acco. to d commercial 


rinciples 
OS Ca 
inflated, infia 

air; pu e 
bastic (an infe : 
ation, in-fli’shon, n. 


tab 


s 1 
act of inflati 


Y ite sur- 
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righteous, — Iniq rin fite p ds 
ges In an iniquitous ABE SE 
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t 
S = "i dio 
e ` dé = In y h’ s-nes, ? 
SÉ Se inguryilalids jo-dish'us clousness, in Re z a 
3 A : — 254 , 
ra n. Thee uem — Injunction, inju injungo, Keis act of 
EN ing. U^ “into, in injunc ) join. JOIN. „ich is en- 
uil bu WE) To rale y largely: tO in, ONG ds or directing; thal Toon; law, 
Ha til a i ger jit shon, j ty. enjoy command, order, BIT or refrain 
Sc uman DONS? 2 state | ` ‚a com n to 
S E reia inhabito— Uh Ga unfeeling. inkumanitas.] Keier joined; quiring 2 porog — Fr 
Deel Bizet és wt T. Ul ro live or Gti, n... Uu umanly, aw certain ac injuring. [ET- 
deer) Inhabl jns rell. T. J settled manu, 7% from doing ` v.t.—injured, sud from inju- 
2) a abide. Uren Li, injurior, IJUrtaro eom in 
fac) and in; to ocr wel; o live; to ble jurier, L. Utt © 8, injurious, 
| residence. WE eich ry injury, UYUT Sal ht, justice. JURY 
x of being dahs iney, in-hab'itans e not, ant Jn or injury £0; of: to hurt; 
Kat) tanco, Da, ‘ition of an inhabi- To do harm nr. strength, &c., of; to hurt; 
— si n. Tho in-ha cellence, Va Ur er in‘jur-cr, n. One who 
— He Neen inhabitantis, PDT. to damage. injurer, n dfüjurious, in-ju'ri- 
es Ji tant, n. [L. One who inhabits; one) or that which injures. Tending to injure; 
St sioe] D diy in oP visi us a. [L.injurtus] CERA ici], — Injuri- 
RES i] a ished from, ech Va hurtful; harmf mi D In an injurious 
— tor, — Inhabitation, "nt pode,—Inhabl- ously, in-jü’ri-us-li, adv, AD Er eas, ind 
SH Tho act of inhabit ine who inhabits; an or hurtfu manners ite ^f being injuri- 
SE e a ri-us-nes, n. sun injuria, from 
e | eat p.L—inhaled, inh ous.—Injury, inju-ri, n. [L ngurta Hon 
e urere terius] Phe dom, of ami ED E 
E in A gi a , ? — ma ^ A . 
— inspire; to suck EN) ea manner.. Prefix in,not, | ceived; mischief; detriment. | — 
aa Pea Tag vapours and vous substance, Mind mlati]. Hucspablo of being imi: | Injustióo, industis n. si Wart or jus 
Masi of chloro-| and im i C = t, and justitia, justice. * 
— — Urs sim do || ero : violation of another's 
N form, iodine, £c.; a respirator —Inhalen P Inimitableness, in-imi-ta- | tice or equity; any 
E — iin Tho Bee, quality Ink hts; TOR one: inke, O.Fr. enque 
Hai 4 e D ` a = , , a . 
— Inhance, ihany’, ui Same as Enhance. ita-bli ado, In an inimitablo manner. (Fr. encre), Pr. encaut, from L. encaustum, 
EE ` irmonical, in-hür-mon'ik, iion, n. [Gr. inion, the nape.] purple used by the Roman emperors, 
m^ | lo-hirmonT-kal, a. Not harmonic; in-| Anat. the ridge of the occiput; the nape. | from Gr. enkaustos, burned. in—en, in, and 
vd ous; ant. ous, dë ka a. Pertaining totheinion. | kaid, to burn (whence caustic, encaustic, 
ater | in-hür-mü'ni-us, a. Not harmonious; dis- | Iniquity, in-ik’wi-ti, n. iniquitas, from calm). A coloured liquid, usually black, 
risk | ae onlously, in-här-möni- | i uus, unequal, from in, not, and equus, used for writing, printing, and the like; a 
TE us adv. In an inharmonious manner, equal. Bavar) Want of equity; a devi- | pigment, as China or Indian ink (under 
1 ness, Inharmony in-hiir- | ation from rec tude; unrighteousness: a Tir) MT To black 1 
dez! mint in-hir'mo-ni, n. Want of | sin or crime Wickedness; an act of injus- | with ink. — Ink Ink ane 
want? an dis ; : tice.—Iniquitous, in-ik’wi-tus, a. C har- | found in sor bag, "Sac, 2. A sac 
» in-hér’yvi—inkered, inhering. (L, acterized by iniquity; una bi und in some cuttle-fishes, containing a 
| bn in, und hee o quity; unjust; wicked black viscid fluid 
EI fig adiere ds lae ih ik ninaa ey discolour tjus Y oject- 
d ttribu 
H — 




























































à r the water and 
SER inish'al a. (L. i ; escape from enemies. : 1 
tium, beginning free fiat, from ini. | Guth aes enemies. - n. The 
ies stato o —— rn m ie eeh initum, to go horns being formerly BE orn, n. [From 
— inherreng, | wia por al t, a, | ie ambition ext Sach x itus, transient uk dÄ SC Yan used to hold inp ding 
E hering; eens Get ol inhæreo,] In an initial lettar)- the beginning | nbo Sor desk, or for carrying i 
fire inborn; innate.—Inheres ; boa iuil t); of or pertaining to th ut the person.—Ink; „ug it 
wa] ado, Ta an inh tly, herent- first ] ng; ; incipient othe | The state or qualit ess, ingk 1-nes, 22, 
entri MA Pie a are the frst oita Or: a personis gorabe | ing-roller, O A soft tou ap inly.—Ink- 
m i — vt CSN aa words tee letters in y eg AE | glue and + lo. Ga tough roller made of 
Ee inher, forts Mri, Y, | Noris com a ¿A tho | ply the Ae, used by pring 
gri. d an heir, fpe tit from tialled, initiating. u8 name, — Ul. — ini. © types with ink, Ink ers to sup- 
H Rete EA OS 
I ECIAM ey aan UY ollo ET A. Teme HSE tasted E 
— Ms hold as Lj como into BL other writing utensilo. holding ink and 
er Beie rer za heirs. GA quj to fake iv -desk In a hole in the to n 
i ‘ , a a , D of 
neh e E aha Ehe quality d Ka ink; containny inEki a. Consist 
n SE bars niet "ri fagk/] ut inis black, eared with 
[zr n le tance Ys inerti Tent to 1711088 of 2, dn le, 4, onmerly ling? 
SR OT ek. aeri ady, mol, x tnkle, Íro e: then, 
el eg cis tres hart | Sette A Us Vip ER pend watt or PE ona 
EL Fecelved by Sor to hig jor be denti | ing to initiative, KA Process anda | sore Wel or GE if Formes 
V Cp SC fad postean | dist — "Sen EE afterwards 
aye E erit; na. On c: Ure j Cp; t Hh. . x. Fr. “Ss of n L a 
E | heey ee ine lead oro ei rite rst ett. E iin a wink, gt Prefix in ore 
ES COMME ccc ERAS ra fo wine oe ana 
% Y Or servip Elon ‚In. re, — Tn] Dtim; ne 3 
—— d "py, d leen, | Tnjece it eil "duct, initiation cburo, ae, ingl] on; ingly A hing 
] To and z deo, fuite | n, into Sekt? y ate. tiatin laid (Collog y > Ut. "mo matio 
e hinders by habeo, to eject, rej ind Jac i ü 8 | In] q pe 1 o 
y di O cast in enter JY» às in MI re eror as oppo sed (That is, d 
ene ota lique te Of inject tee inn? country ; do the sen, eco; Kä: land or 
is tnjody by weie ting: tha buet) | to q ayi Omestig "> Ca a Interior 
Diecteg 7 & n De in 9 thro Untry . » hof f on Wi Or; 
Which wat ji ect ES Or Dina, à Vity vs = 7 Counts? drawn reign: thin a 
ecton in- K to Cond Q through ke CH the Ze ES 
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Innerve, in-nérv’, v.t. [Prefix in, in, and 


Innings, in'ingz, n. pl. [Lit. the state of 


j ious; ilt; not 

or hurtful; innoxious; frec rom gu — 

wrong or Violated any ; 

gales sinn pure; upright; free from 
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Tanocuons, in nok EE, from noceo, to 


py — Inno te, 1 
N ot to b 3 WEE natus. Having no 








































rte it woods ivory ba = 
\ 0X some ot} Ho ground. 
TUI and form mpi EH 1. — n. Pieces formi inate bone, th 
Inlet. izae, One who inlays, ` CT, | sisting ag cher side of th, thO bony | 
t, iv] X Y Ng of thre he pelyjg nn ‚Mass 
Passage or opens Mething Let in) 4 | Both bones that haw and | 
Place may be e SE Which an in nom Dr in’nd-vat ut —J — 
keen creck or a D Se of ingress: Ss in dtes Ù vo, —-Íi valed u “s pi 
ler, in-Ii’er n G *| NEw.) To Chan? oct (w Si m | qui 
zormation lying in ai ON tion of ono ties; to ne — To ine nite pole 
í ) 9 i = 
ou fl ee by another formation? oppi Haleg with on, or in (to ay thing catab. Kl 
oc nd , =. I b. } 
thing” witht another Joh or inclose ono mado f esta bint d ; ch zd 
> Ini, adv. [Adv ; and practices hype, laws, custom ai 
Internally. v. n, and suffix ly, Ctices by the in 
ul; ally; inw ; in the heart; en ing new. ntrod * of 


^; In'müt, n. [Zn or inn 
fio person Who lodges or dwells inthe same 
crus with another; one of the occu ts 
ospitals, asylums. prisons, &c geen 
z * . 


Jus of a net; to entangle ae volve in meshes, 


ne who in “or, in'nü-vg.tar 
Vi/shon-ist, TS Innovationist mir 


i ne intro. 

— EN 

Innovations ucingor tendingto troduco 
oxio - 

m us, in — a, 


BEEF 
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Fe 
E 
[-] 
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z 
eg ie E OD EE E 
KEE NENNEN, 
i T PR — mpl et el a 


. in 
; às © or ensnare not, and noxius 
ost, in'müst, q SL rec from mischi 
d . Sax. icy zi 
double superlativo of — nemest, a | harmless. — qus qualities; innoco 


Orcmost. Fong- 


he Surface or external pargo = from 


an inn; I amber, a house, 
in.] A house for the — the prep, 


uendo, in-nü-en’do 
to gina Set gerund), by giving aod inaa 
od— 
nod.] An obliqui pin 
uent, in'nü-en 


q. > NNUENI, innu m he 
Conve rin hi ` tentia, ppr. of innuo, 


a hint; insinuating: i | 
certain co ceges Or corporate oci Court erable, In-nü'mer-a-b] fa mio cae tel 
London, to onc of which all barristersand numero to abe: ang numeradilis, from i 
diemities must belong: too rants to these numerat or. num bored dolo of being SE 

e Inner Tem Iesche Mid c Temple, Lin- : umerably, inna men ous: Ziel RTT 
ou d z 


of an inn; a 
te in-nit’, ad. e ] J d 
natus, born. Nara] "malus-in, in, and 


A 
to the body or mind nature ; natural; 
derived from the constitution of the mind? 


coln’s Inn, and G . — Innk 
in ké-nér, n. The keeper ret 


T 


ti umerous,t in-no' li 
a. [L. innumerus.] Innumerable. | Inr ee aro inoscalate à 
nü'mér- bild s Tanumerableness, iu- | fed as well as treated sii 
utrition, in-nü-t rish'on Teil» *I1C8. N, 2 firm A 


His 


in-nü-trish'us in-nü'tri-tiv,a. N i- 
Tous; not nourishi i mes Nob nutri 


I 


nner, in'ér, a. [A. 
in.] Interior; farther inward than some- 


ay 


vanco, in-ob-zér'vans, n. Want of obser-| death. E 
vance; disobedience,—Inobservant, in-ob- Inquietude, in-kwi'ettht e 
ztrvant, a. [Prefix in, not, and observant.] do—in, not, and guide gis 
Not taking notice; not quick or keen in | of quiet; restlessness ue - 
observation; heedless; disobedient.—Inob- or mind, E 
servantly, in-ob-zer’vant-li, adv. In an kwir, vl 
Imobtrusive, DEE ie, a, [Prefix in 
o ve, in-o siv, a. [Pre , 
not, and obtrusive.] Uncbirusite Iob. 


a 


centre, or that part of a rifle target next 
the bull’s-eye; a shot that strikes the cen- 


tre.— rmost, in'ér-most, a. Farthest 
inw 


HE 


V 
1 


nerve.] To give nerve to; to invigorate; to 
strengthen.—Innervation, in-nér-vivshon, 


: ively, in-ob-trü'siv-li, adv. Unobtru- e od 
g thening; | _sively. - 
physiol the — or functions of the Inoculate, in-ok'ü-lüt, v.f.—inoculated, in- are in con: 


nervous system; a special activity in any 


oculaling. [L. tnoculo, inoculatum, to in- 
part of the nervous system. 


t an eye or bud of one tree into an- 
other—i? 


p 


in 
q 


14 
pn 
L 


in; a sort of verbal noun.] Cricket, 
riens turn for using the bat, whether 


A 


Fe 
a 


In an 1 | 
¡ | Uer introduced into the li, adv. 1 t 

in the case of an DOE EM player or SH morbid metet of small-pox; hence, genon: of inquiry. — 

— —— e Paley 

—— SI Tue i ractiso inoculation. oo 
—— — — esent ppr, a-bl,a. Capable of being —— fates 

pete SH ET Noxious. Not noxious | of being communica {ual ' 

O D z 


A " t : 
Inoculation, in-ok’0-li”shon, n. The ac onis, fra if E 


SS 
aie 


guilt of a particular crime or evil 


À D 3 1 — S tg D 
—n. One free from guilt or harm; an loyed instead of vaccination. tes. | aminati “pitch, $ 
Hinocent person; a natural Yin. "In an | tor, in.ok’0-ja-er,n. One who inocolates. | e A mane of go A eye i 
—Innocently, in'ngsentdi a Innocenoy, orina] Wanting scent; having no | was Ue jeg, poque 
innocent manner.— in. [L.innocentia.] | an odorousness, in-0'dér-us-nes, i | | 
in'no-sens, in'nu-sen-S' Te ont: harmless- | sme Fer in-of-fen’siv, a. [Profix in, no | 
` lity of being mn t gin; | Inoffensive : o offence or pro- A Nett 
ness; freedom from crier n particular | and afensive) Giving vo no injury oF bonor we 
freedom from the EH. Inoftensively, in-of-fen'siv-li, | 2 Lo Ip» 


a, a. [L. innocuuso adv. Inan inoffensive manner. 


in-of-fen'siv-nes, in not, Lh 

d nocuus b ucin siveness, ‘offish’al, d. Prefix ` * 
E Zen e AO EE e 
ot -— nn 3 , a MN 
ade Taam Eme netur e team, main RÜ 
ESE po, innominati a Da inmo | Ali BCEE) D A ERN 

Innominable, I. and nomen, d % | nob, and operative. Er 
ilig—in, nov minate, in-nom 


. tobe, tub, bull; 
1 — ote, not, muro; 
fat, fall: md, met, her; pino, pin 2 
F Ste, fir, 3 3 
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| th 

fi In 2 
OM 
rela ; Ge Wan - b r] d t gral. 

Cat st loss o insur- manner. ole; integ“: rat- 
A Posi etie rtr, IPS | Morton Drea used for goire Qn. | GEOL ing part of 2 WHOM grated, endear 
— sion; disobedi in ai y gbmitting , ate, In HEEN "nv gratum-] rfect 
el Ee El Men ia Oe to Torm Into one EE 
— —— m entire; to Zem or of integrating; 

NS ordination, ng ingubordiDas a the to give n,n. The acs © tion from 
d vality of WË sub-stan'sha i stantial. ! jn-të-gră'snon, Ps tion of a function t 
Ths deel KSC PU docum ih the determinati tial coefficient. 
: d substant hen he reac the va l ts differen ( 
sch a cu TIS CAE ARENIS IET 
b i] Ww r1 1 b: . 4 — a . 1 E 
AN fom 0 accustomed.) OF use or custom. KE instrjent, a. [^ o rise against | From integer.) ‚The Sn, genuine or unim 
| E E a id t Sor eee mu 
e qot and nre leroy unen sont SL authority; rebellious, Pal dealings Probi ep, n., [L. integu- 

NIE borne, ufferably, jn : u ho rises in opposi Integument, in-teg U- in, intens., 20 
Hix | able rinsufferablo man in, | —n A person who Tority. s. An insurgent intego, to cover—in, e 

KC In an ins -fish'ent, a. [Preux ivil or political authority. » ro- | mentum, t , ob as E. thatch).] 

ANT Insufficient, insof- sw i cient; inade- | civil or po Atcha in holding a less 1 tego, to cover (same TO hell which 

NE not, and Not 8 - | differs from 2 1 f antagonism, and may 12. tho skin, membrane, or she ; 

E CELA CTS or may nl delo ino a bel Im. | overs any paris bot. the cellular skin, of 

ud dition or quality of being i adv. In| RECTION. r y 40" seed, le J or S : : to or com- 

S Insufiicientiy, in-suf-fish’entli, adv. condition of being insurgent. Pre- | teg'ü-men"ta-ri, a. Belonging or 

Sab an ficient Insurmountable in-s¢r-moun ta-bl, a. [ E d of intezument.—In gumenta on, 

"e sader a. (D. € : y ntable.] Incapable | pose with 

Y f E also {ale toplate) of being waz EDO passed m or ovor- Ine Umen anos n. A covering 
zs ua Intellect, in'tellekt, n. [L. tnéetlectus, 


— — untability, Insurmount- 
: to the opinions or views | come. — Insurmo e "Ed. inser- 
ple inhabi island; r-| ableness, in-sér-moun'ta-bil"i-ti, in-sér 
x i —— moun'ta-bl-nes, n. — Insurmountably, in- 
ser-moun'ta-bli, adv. 

on, in-sér-rek'shon, n. [L. insur- 
rectio, insurrectionis, from insurgo, insur- 
rectum. INSURGENT.) The open and active 





from intelligo, to understand—inter, be- 
tween, and un to choose or pick, to read; 
seen also in collect elect, select, gend, les- 
son, lecture, &c.] That faculty of the hu- 
man mind which receivesor comprehends 






e mind udices); con- 
row, minded pe no arii, n. The 
poe cer pe 

non a i 
n in’sü-lät, v.t—insulated, insulating. 





































ER an of; to place in a do- | opposition of a number of persons to the | ideas, as distinguished from tl 
— tached situation; to isolate; to soparate, | civil or political authorities of a city or | feel and to will: the da tame 
as an electrified or. heated body, from country, in defiance of law and order; a | ty; also, the capacity for higher forms of 
= en to ee fa Pati ion of non- constituted aanbe Of A ER bowled tae mental power, — Intel- 
* y ee d rec - - 
a oC Ee DECIDES 
a Insulator, asp. D ted.— | ment, to establish a diff >| in he te tellek’tiv, a. Pertain- 
A Ee) SER angles OF understanding; per 
E | nicl e emis 
— H = 3 = n 
ei Ge E lem da mdi E "Ratte 
bl ‚result, sally, sent. osa | jhon-al, in-sér-rek'shon-aori A7 Ager Tek^- or engaging the eranding; 
CH GE indignity offered do ave ing to Insurrection ZE, Pertain- capacit; of mane the intellect or highs 
| words or actions ser-rek’shondst vor ctionist, in. cities of man; pe > or higher 
iat wan To desinet or contempt, uch (insulo, —— ist, n. One who favours i kie visting in the dy the intel 
ing; #71 lence, or conte insult, Pres Insusceptible, in-sus 2g m cct; characterj , ideal; 
Ji Á Insolent triumph Tet To behave in, not, and Susceptible tibl, a. [Prefix T tellect in-tel AE, by intel a 
a. 9 qc Who insults, — Berl (a heaDable of being y lected orusceptible; | kn oy cuectuality: "the don tü-al-izm, 
en or con , tv; eof ni In Tive t 
gek | mi — insult, -S be — Mor Sic — d from p ‘Teas a 
— —— to ti^. In an in| A cing Dsuscontiblo er. The unlit ‚| Who overrates th n-tel-lek’t0-al-igt SS 
E tnst pera ech e, Mateneen in | Polleves in GE understanding: On 
i e E 
Int ellectual; intà 9 state of 
tual or idc intellect; to u-al-Ig, v.z, m 
in-tel-lek'ts l character to Ten intell > 
manner alli, ady, In. Intell enm 
Wlelligen ence, in an intellect 1 
de d Th »In-te]^i. al 


9 ca ns, 
for the e tp know, Qu: 
ns o 





; TO on. 
vorse ak below dem with ance S0 as to 






= 
SUE 


Ten RATTE H 









intel her fy 
th : e] m or Rua] ower; ons of the inte acity 
tale Ile ntes Which pabtouna; pt de | neon copi Munera edge impact} 
ni | to) ataglio in-ta]4 tho . 
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ART 


TE 


SÓN 
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QS 





cessive, immod t 
enbérate language). düotdinato' (in. 
an i 


mperate; 


Intenable in-ten'a-bl 
d "Ul. A. Y 
Not tenable, uvas, ¿e not, 


bk CL. intend 
=m, and tendo’ to stretch 


table, 
Intend, Ge 


INTENABLE 


Y. Inan inten 
anner, — mperateness in- 
A T-Bt-nes, N. State of being intem. 


be sf nd, contend, &c.), Tg 


SND 

à 1,28 the object to bo 
Or attained: ; . „ect to be effected 
1 mint to design; to pur- 


N. 


of some i TEe or management 
—In d. ublic —S >. Perintendent, 


in-ten’si-fi, ot —intensijfied, int A 
To render intense or en intenso ne 


tensionis —— Sr 
NI. Acto Ta 
ing; the state of being ein 


Tem 
ten'si-ti,n. The state of 
tive degree, vigour, or activity; kecnness 
(of feeling, £c.); physics, 
ergy with which a force o 
acts.—Intensive, in-ten'siy ng to 
give foree oremphasis (an intensive particle 


í 


word.—In v n-ten'siv-li, adv. In 
a intensive manner. —Intonsiveness, in- 
ten'siv-nes, 1. The quality of being in- 


rsuit of an object; anxiously 
di i : rith on before a noun.—n. De- 


design; en à Dein 
train intensificd; intension; logic, 
S nee el apprehension of an object. T 


P. an 


27, 2 e 
© married to another. Ann engaged 


Mperant] s 
Ge y in 


tendant.—Intendant 


t, in-tem’. 









at ihe | In n 

a e rcalatio in-fer'l [7 i 

minities lating, Dër, J “the act OF eho, — 
= , Iti- t. = iv Contini 4 EN 

intendo.] endin to Intercalate; intercalar e 
tlt zelt ©, in-tér-sad’, v.t.—interceded. in. lyi - Ae 

SR e A . tntercedo—inter, between, In | 

a. Bo. CEDE] To ad E ss between, Kors, pe 


&c, 


In 


tween 





a place or course 
nn to intercept. 





x inter, 


together. 
r terbreed, in 


inter, and treed d vi audi [ 


sõ”ri-al, : in’tér-ses- 
terceding ontaining interce 


—Intercep 


Ing. —Interceptive, in-tér-sep'ti . 
Serving to intercept. Dios en eh 
Interctaslon, te: ynder INTEROEDE. f 
Lr-chiün', v.t. X in 

and chain.] To chain or link together, to 
unite closcly or firmly. 

terch , in-tér-chinj’, ot — inter- 
changed, interchanging. [Profix inter, and 
change.] To Shange reciprocally; to put 
cach in tho place of the other; to to 
su alternately. — v.i. To chan 
ciprocally; to succeed a 
ter-chinj). The act or proccss o mutually 
giving and receiving; exchan between 
two or mora alienisto neco Capablo 
changeable, in-tér-chin‘ja-bl, a. 
of Deus interch terch abil- 


udo, in-ter-klüd’, 


Ing. . intercludo — intcr, be- 
eieiei —— To shut from 
by somethi 


gress of 
. ter, in-tér-sep't . 
who or that which interce jts.— Interen - 


succession.—Inter- 


angcd.—In ) wo 
‚„ Interchangeabloness, in-ter-chän’ja- | In 

— in-ter ehia Jirih ao 

em erre AN vL — Interchuden, 
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falings 
nications, : 
sexual 


£52. 





Ea --— ^ apo | 


aoe oe 





ssion; in. 





wae der the skin. 
Y 
Interil or zn er the 


and 








of a course or pro- 













cause 







re- 
lternately,— t tin’ 










— Inter- 





















ng interven- 


good fit (i 
ıare, part, or pa 


























an h e Done with | i p : int rofit per cent deriv 
nal, in-ten'shon-al, a. | : llino, in-tér-kollin, a.  [L. inter, inie 
E design, ur purpose; intended; “between, and corte, HE] Lying between Invested (which — 
— gesch im: hills or hillocks. 3 a T 
i adv, With intention; by design ot | Sibercoloaial in-terkoonial a. [Prefix resili Gm Bi 
urpose. — Intentioned, i e usually in | inter, Detwonn; among an Sonics —Inter- teresth A 
Hari intentions or design Yli adv. In | sisting between different co li, adv. As rested in an Pre | 
Dr ntentness, in-tent’- | colo p reiia for ire landed interest U tal Sly 
an intent manner.— ing intent. between co e in'tér-ko-lum'ni-4”- | ness (the imple inieres un golf 
za Id sector erin. ie air aed ru Mm 
9 
n, and terre. 


terrestrial, & 


el 
der 


The act of interring; burt fix inter, 


jn'tér-akt, n. [P 





Fite, fir, fat, fall; 





e 
To bury; 
] ment, n. 








i t. [Prefix 
Ar To commiunieat mutual 
recipro- | fom kom-mi"ni-ka-bl, d. 





vine. pin; 





the space botween iwo nd 
— AU at the lower part of | po 
their shafts. 


-mü"ni-küt t year, 
and Intorcommunicate, jntér komm wuicate] | for the next 


old muta 
ly; to cable in” awaken, 


note, not, muyo; 



















Capablo of being ested, 
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1 
im Y 
H 
N} ius. n 
N in the middle P ace OF ng; interpose 
e ko two extremes inter vjermediary : EN 
— > i Í g sense. 
IT A di-al, in-ter-me di acri, in I 
mney | Intermediately,1M- r-r termedia- 
ka intermediate position: "7 m tion; 
N tion, in-ter-ma di d shoes terme” 
ey interposition. — Vie: d inter- 
r0 5E. manner. — GE One SE "intervening 
Rohe, E) tares-ting-ucH 1: Prefix inter, and t.— ermediator: in-tér-me'di- , 
INE Du EE Lo Por hgené- Mediator between parties ner. 
ES fee Interfacial, — between medium, in-tér-me di-um, 2. to el struc 
salt AE taining to an interfaces inciu ate space; an intervening agent or 10 
i redial ir ae ere menkat, Under INTER 
` | y L] o ex , Ze = 23 ` 
— fewer OF. eni een, and ferio, to | TRO DER ta. e Intermezzo, in-tér-met zo, t. [It-] Lf ura o 
mel) E rehenes Primarily, to mix fat vite inter, lor composition, generally ol a mo 
ji ho fntermedlle; to enter n to — hence > mix by something, frequentl sparkling character, poy ed between more 
hj da [n tha concerns o others; to cin physica, | occurring; to diversify by ng, dream talk | important ‚pieces; an interlude. 
TEN in col einrocally upon each other so as | interlarded with oaths Intermigration, in‘ tér-mi-gra ‘shon, ^. 
Le? DE effect of each.—Interfe Interleave, in-ter-Iov', v.t.—interteaved, in- | [Profix inter, and migration. ] Reciprocal 
lua yii tir n. The act of interfering or terleaving: [Prefix inter, and ‘1 To| migration. . 
—J g; physics, the mutual action | inserta lank leaf or blank leaves 1n; to Interminable, in-tér’mi-na-bl, a. [L. inter- 
eet? of waves of any kind (water, sound, heat, | insert between the other leaves of (a book). | minabilis—in not, and terminus, a boun 
da o or light) upon each other, by which tho ned, i or limit. Terx.] Boundless; less: 
ui and thoir effects aro increase lining. [Prefix inte d ti To itti imi — poca ad- 
cur diminished, or neutralized. — Interferer, | or print inalt ter, an L line.] mitting no limit; wearisomely spun out 
— ligan a. Ono who interferes.—1n: ernato lines; to wawi Gn pring or protracted.—Interminableness, in-t¢r’- 
rated} teta in Ga ring, A Prone or given r , Inter- mi n.—Interminably, in-tér’mi- 
CE oup Meus CRANE UTR SUO 
, E h mannor. " a r ^ a m - à 
iir i went, Interfluous, in-teräu-ent, i Endless,—Jnierminate decimal oie that 
ca ESSO etre Ane | may be continued to infinity, as that given 
Guy | between. ‚so flow.) Flowing Inter) < 
assau i | In Int 7 ich is interlined ermingle, in-tér-ming’ gl ` 
i | * tr-fo'li-a"chus, a. erlock, in-tér-lok’, v.i raned. mingled, à terming gl, ot — inter- 
mei beln een and folium, a Jus, g- JI. | lock] ‘To unite or boe [Prefix inter, and | mingle.) me mingling. [Frefix inter, and 
—— al pposite leaves, bu series of conne = ether bya | m : gle or mix to z 
zu. | ternately with the » but placed | anoth ctions.—v.t. To lock mix up; to inte gether; to 
POE e oem... Interfolíate,in- | Tnterlocutlon ‚To lock one in | incorporated, > be mixed or 
z z ` . az, u. —inte on. 
IDEE een cd | ql : Dii erai, eege, 
iei ower seal between el) Mamm Se Se, eloeu. | tweon, to interrupt nie, tO let g0 be. 
"HERO ; to mnkeinterd i to | final dec to acb or d pesch send rrupt—inter 80 be- 
SA Kater, degen dependant, ision.—Interlo ecree hef ime —— ] VW cause as "nito, to 
TL is lotions à rrupt; ase 
en e, EE or delay. 
waite) inter Ante ag between gan -tèr-mit'ens à H fever.—Intermintee- 
debel and ‘placket PU shia termitting po^. The act ttence 
ONE QUEE UA E EIS 
voll à ods wirmittentorinte Ceasin inte ttent, 
2 Gees E do E 
a. Ei uated o 
wei est Ween the ch on, usual es and ; S then 
b to ng toan a time e eiis) entirely of outflow Fna tbe shapes 
tice)! Inteo ottime; timo aea. Be. | | tery des or e. fever „De 
ad fA] CTS py 3 e; belonging Tatas Dt A les d y One who un. | ¿ud als Intermitting red at Mes: HE 
ao ner Jnd don, or mation et | an rie fora time; pret ing, por, 
eo | Internal; po, trails Self a com" ude—L, inte Lt insert. 2n inte > torn ne; Pausi Dpr. 
A —— eng x E » betwon tere tor mitt mit'ing.j; a8.—In- 
jj FE perder eg ni Deeg) A Cen and A aa t münuer, — ng Uv. E 
; the or shore ad; remoto a tim state of int Ch. inter o missio x 
sides of 8 Made wj Merion qa, Om he of Der pause; permitting; gered he 
Planets bate Inlerior y any figure Y Inte ever — nten temporary p ctio 
Pus inferior Cho earth cea datron dee 
thing boca Panta — py etbit and ih and mi. in-tér-m; enm &r-misin co 
melt eng; the Te =n. Mhaor surfaco crew, a min lo] To miss v. [p UNE 
id >t 6; e * LO 0 Y 
a ; ting he dene Uy Dart of — t ~vi V best Ogether; to Inter, 
D +2 rt gredi ormed py M-termik int : 
WW e s arenes Ur, ees 
TA 


EX 
ya * 
Tu Te — 
a dpa 
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pe Zeg e 
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INTERN ATIONAL 


































nality, in-ter-nal’i-ti n Zu 
feralis ado. 
mentally: delt, Dwardly; within the body; interpolating. UL 
Interne: spiritually, : Cam rpolated or inserted: ewech v. 
ciprocally cta — toorre-| latos < t DUlü-tér, n. “One who interpo. | ori 9e Another Ka a fen 
z atio 2 » 5 K - — H : y 
nations =o Atercöurse between dileront pe LEE DUE. inte UL irri es Is om 
e 6 tatunal law, t] y i ingsi the Doing got va ax 
DAMES those maxims or rules that * d d £. Pose, Coxrose.] Me lines or tro Surfaces SEM m 
rn sontes n Melk conduct towards ono Pring Gesäis) bro or HE to present or ing to or f. tr e 
š rnatio in-tér-nash'on- - vay of interrupti byani ti 
al-li, adv. Y ashon- | for some servico (to inte prion or | Interaidereal i Men i] nol 
Internecine in-ternvsin - one’s self, one's aid or ect One's hand, | betwe and raid gen st | Inte 
; $ - [L. interne- | step in Y wd or services),.—v.i, To r and gidus, gig iT (pr 
cinus, deadly, murderoug- nid betw mein between parties at variance; to | tel botween or among nateg | fo 
amon ; and neco, to kill ] Marked by gas mediate; to inte cre; to put in or make 9 Inters interpa MES D | by 
structive hostilities or Rouen sinc pice: remark by way of interruption Tute, and space.) A space Leine Ai lac 
causing great slaughter, tween fel | Poser, in-tér-po'zér, n. Ono wh — BDace, el mt 
low-oltizens (internecine war). "^" —— EES or pui usd om 
XéÓr-nü'ral, a. efix i S een 1%. Lhe act of interpos- : d e LI | 
and neural.) Situated between [s UN vention” tre Detwosti mediation; inter gue ete mad ya di 
processes or spines: said of those bones terpret, in-terpre : there am other thing Min | que 
etch sup ie mon a fish's back. | from interpres, —— De — — —— secre E | in 
and nodus, knot] Bot the apse whial —tnter, between, and root seen in (pre)- nterspersin: CAD bit, a, See um 
intervenes between two nodes or lea: 1| Paro, to prepare.] To explain the meaning : $ in-t 
buds. — Internodal, in-tér-nd‘dal, a. Bat of d SE to translate from an un- | in-tér-spi‘aus, a, ( der | € 
Tater pertain ind Dei an —— [L telligible or familiar wordse to fron fons — y net i pes vit 
i >, In-Lér-nun'shi-o, a, [L. inter- mystery or obscurity; to make clear: ss be * Derved da 
nuncius—inter, between, and nuncius, a | unravel: to nb artistically et 0 | Xterstellar, 1 Bt Gi 
messenger] Ä messenger between two | an actor ger artistically (as by | in-terstel'luri a, [Pret ice! a 
parties; an envoy of tho pent t T r on e stago). — Inte retable, | lar.] Situa among the i3 }) ma 
small states and republics while'a nancy. ER able of being in- „ehe solar stom i 1 = 
= ies Fre: and kings.—Internun- | shon, n. [L. interpretatio.] The act of in. terstitium — See len bo 
—— SRM. «Al, 4. Belonging to an |. terpreting; translation; explanation; tho | stand. STATE.) Anamar:y 






Sense given by an interpreter; concep- 
tion and representation of a character on 
the stage. — Interpretative, in-tér'pre-tà- 
tiv, a. Designed or fitted to explain; ex- 
planatory. — Interpre 

ta-tiv-li, adv. In an interpretative man- 
ner.—Interpreter, in-tér’pre-tér, 1. One 


between things closet eid 

e component parts ol a lois 
crevice, or cranny. — Init: 
stish’al, a. Pertaining tà tz 


ices. i 
Interstratify, in-terstratiäi d R 
inter, and actuel Gal west 
cupy a position ween te 2} ; 
intermix as to strats. ci KE 
position between other OC? 
stratification, in- E 
Tho condition of being itas 
Intertexture, in-tir-t E 
inter, aud texture.) Thesa wer 
ing; state of things intere li 
interwoven. 701. 028 
rtissued, in-tér-tish the | 
ter, and tissue. Wrought WAL 13 
1ssuc, an. 5 1 
Intertrafäc, in'tér-traf-ik, n 7 | 
and trafic.) Reciprocal mh 








a. [L. inter, 
and oculus, the cye.] Situated between 
res 






- o> 
— o m £o o. E o — — — 
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time between the death or abdication of a 
king and the accession of his successor; 
the interval between the cessation of one 
— and the establishmentof an- 
other. 


— gen A — 













interrupt in s ing—inter, 
pechos to interrup —— 
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seen in a rorogue, &c.).] To question; to examine | two or more places. | « yy ii 
peal, compa pulse, Ko] "o question, | By asking questiona, NEEN 
especially to question imperatiegya vo | act oF uestioning ;'a question put; tho | within the tropic, p67] 
EECH ive inter peliatio.] sign ? Tudicating that the sentence im- —— WE de 
EE apito b DELI 
by speaking; a question hn * tive, in-ter-rog'a-tiv, a. [L. in- | other; to E a 
of a legislative sly — — terrogatiw.| Denoting a question ; ex- at, in-tertwists d ZO 
Interpenetrate, interpené-tit, vt, and | pressed in the form of a question. — m. | Infertwis To twat one a 
e R ` > r 
—i trated, interpenetrating. [Pre- Weider Geer? 
fix ‘inter, and penetrate.] To penetrate Interval, interi" 


in; to penctrate mutually. 
bermean on tton, in-ter-pen’é-tri shon, 
n. Theactof interpenetrating. —Inter pene 
trative, In-tér-pen'e-trá-tiv, a. 


lar, in-tér-pet'i-0-lér, a. [Prefix 










space between tne T” rrer, acy 

Ona who interrogates or asks questions.— the soldiers — am gd 
Interrogatory, u-ter-rog’a-to-ri, n. UA 

interrogatorius.] A. qu ion; an interro- 

gation. — a. Containing a quostion; ex- 

Tüterrupi 2 — v.t. (L. interrumpo, 














pace or 
oscupicd spa 
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e between A 
„and petiole.] Bot. situa nterrupt, in-t¢ 
ter etioles. Xan'e-La-ri, a. [Pre- | interruptum—inter, between, and rer "i 
T Lane: RurrunE.) To stop 

Int etary inter y Situated or break. JU ho courseor progress 

fix inter, and pim by breaking urrent or motion of; 

existing between the Plo {Prefix inter, of; to break the current f 

ead -tér- yg fe 
to proceed by in 
and ead.] Law, der in-tér-ple dér, N. f r 
Jeader.—Interp eatr A a legal process ing i ; occur, fà fers 

Law, one I Erler in nis ted T terruptedly, in-ter-rup‘ ti me or events; j e 
in which he has no the matter. ! 

proper pares do piona peel È 
e DE | Bh us is 
polio, to polish.) To foist iD; fo receipt —— 

or book; to corru Por vitiate by sics, to ndi in-tér-rup'tiv-li, | 

tion "1 new matter; math. and ph P series, ferrup IVA manner. | 

fill up intermediate terms Ol ru —Inter- | nterru bull; oll 

according to,the law of the se tabo, tub, 


fat, fall; m0, met, her; , , 
, , 

















































Prefix 
a. Ain the 








i Y 
my | meeting |. ri Ga 
Sech ` jon Of | Ce manner eléng iD- | publio Views Ve e E, ter with: 
ON Wo or moro Pera] comin ait oF ow | an D ee * n". The, —* Kremer), BE within the 
— d ferenco, OF ul. intervals an inter ion. tolem -sh in-tol i rant; want o intres. pertaining “a x in- 
die, 2) thoagh fas purpese Of ion f publico. | fol ot being into “ty to enduro: — ice. u c-nu8, (e [Pro the 
Mud GE | on; want or epg, Mo chi i, in, and | mermvenous, Introduced within 
— -in ro tion OF | ntomb, in. oice nd venous. * 
— edeeg E person ELDER: = Intenate, inu ni odulate the Ale Dër, gh’, v.t, [Prefix ith nnd 
de? and int Gun. WV. yt, — interior ) tonus, ton otes of the mus tone or MO- Intrench, n-tren it a trench or treno! th 
SCH deen, a $ sound the neo with EE tr. nishon ‚N | “trench.) To dig Steng, to fortify ZC as 
TO probe together to into riy; to inter- dulation.— —— intonatings mE: round, and parapet; — Wi in a 
SCH hyres; [L. intestatus i Thon of tho voice MUST cance wit Within an intrenc P mo invado; to en r 
btn i laco. ate, intestäb GZ mado a Will PP; | tho act of intoning i in-ton’, v.i. To use |. strong position. — > TIntrenchmen : 
h i zn and testat ha L TESTAMEST-] Saal tone.—Inton ss ronouncing or eh croach: with on or i The act of intrench- 
— of delo hout having made 3 n o be- a musical mens 4 Ifo pronounce wi in-trensh' men. "Consisting of a trono of 
eh Rage tw, as diea without | Peal tonos Deenen, intors | TAES Sana a parapet (the (o (rich), con- 
d — 1* cla, Legal IL, m and i ueo, to tis Interior, the eur UE efence against the rights 
: „tes’ta-bl, a. Li IL — ¡ . 75— 
Ts unqualified to mako A bolo intestate To twist inwa hon, n. A winding Or | ŝi inroad or encroachment on 
a — Lec a. D intestinus, ID- | Veistln inwards. - sewicated, | of others. ] L. intre idus—in, 
bal? eatin Sinum, an intestino, from tality Wie ete, in-tok’si-kitt, v.t. intoxicat | Intrepid, in-brep'id, a. D, Ee EPIDATION 
pes. | — akin erer, ie, LLL intoxico, —— not, an trepidus, alarmed. 1 {REF ntre- 
Var withregardtoastatoor country; ET) T, àv, and toxicum, polson= Te dipped, | Fearless; bold; braves Fearlessness; | 
Be d —11. The cana or 9 which arrows were p , d 7 d i-t n. ear e | 
— not fo with eonvolutions fils or viscera fram tozon, a bow.), To inebriate; oma eet KEE in danger; undaunte 
sel mach to tho intestinal, a, | drunk, as with spirituous Mala: Ag, to | Courage. — Intrepidly, in-trepid-li, adv. | 
i? Li e ES h : : xcite the spirits Oi i i . | 
ites | oou — Sa? tie intestino or | to elato toe enthusiasm, frenzy, o5 poan; Se ATE. . 
ul) e through which food passes in boing | poss. vt de runk. Intoxicable, in- | Intricate, in’tri-kat, a. [L. intricatus, pp- 
donk | Intextine, in-teks'tin, n. [L. intus, within toklsi-ka-bl, a. Capable of being intoxi- | of inirico, to entangle—tn, into, and pan 
QE ee dei Ur menle oÈ | e in totae | puri] Entangled; involved; dificult 
Zu ex ıat which into ; 3 rea; | 
"c the eine or outermost membrane. liquor or substance.—Intoxicatedness,in- | to unravel or follow out in all the wind- | 
u See ene C3 ep oS 
Luet? ‘Intimate, inti-mát, a. (Fr. intime, L. T A Inner Caco MAUR 
et mus, inmost, saperi. of obs. interus, in- cateness, in'tri-küt-nes, n. The 
uie ternal. Ixtentor.) Inward or internal}; state of being intricate; intricacy.—Intri- 
hive! | — oF acquaintance on un Ft m tri-ka-si, n. The state of being í 
HUES) ee familiar terms very clos ll Stet entangled; a winding or com- | 
sado | friends a cloro a An intimate or familing ` complication. = ent; entanglement; | 
E ; & close associa t in'ti- ——* or managed: eas > | 
rue) mae. The state of being Mien | Derverso; refractory indocile. — Intract? | apo fees Or in'trig, m. in- 
i. N. i mata staly, intimati, atm In — Eeler, intakta beea —— om E intrico, to entang e — | 
wit | Intimate, intimat, v.t,—intimated i intractable. —Tntractasie ee —8 cated nature GT scheme of a compli- | 
mi Rb i intimo, ee to pub. 6% ga" am intractable manner. s e oi | character; the plot of a play, Political in | 
Sëch most, , ink 1 s a a a Za = = H 
E most. INIDGTZ, 2] To hint. indic person: an illicit intimacy betwee rite | 
` oF suggest; to makendicate, | te 15 of different sexes: a li n two 
Hole matio] tion, in-ti-má'shon, n Wn. | Extrapos —inirigued, intriguing, T a linison.—y i. + | 
e la anonima on a Haios ogee in an intri ruo; cum dn | 
|  Intimidate, in, p on the Vi elleng) Bot. grate; | who'intrigues, er, In-tré'gér, n, O | 
— intimidating, OHIO, v.t—int teq, | tramun e je leaf. zung 118 or practice of intriga intren, er-i x sd 
ro 4? man -L. in, intens., mido, intim n-trëg'in ue.—In » 2. 
Jl eov Pire with fear; to dies timid, trigue. Im d E a. Addicted to je” 
Hi fF e the deter: The act of ipao Intrinsic, Ster Sgr, » adv. 
i | tort a San in, al, €. [L. intrinsua st in sik, in-trin’ 
the f in'tin, a (mida on. m'ida- quor, to f 8, beside f ra, Mw | 
| inner coat of intus within. ollow when » irom of 
$ MTM the shell of the 1 ot itself; not iab Delongi e Kmec I * 
| eL, ta nen ta, merit H of gold accidental ( he dn 
, ac Y 7 
the rer [A Sag Darlfamen? 2 esse ¿By Intringio e A in-trin gr ting 
lo osition expr’ Rep, "A gt bo Intri —— inhe Character: in its alli 
ally op mar the inte, motion Pound Bi-ka] n ness, integ V İntrinsp tute; 
— > Whether DÉI duce, in Sl-kal^i-j. inte , 
L Deeg a cha roducin : n-trö düs $ , 
l dus U. tro emi 
Sab bring in.’ to lead. "dite Ced. in. 
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INTROFLEXED 














to mo : 

on the - re elaborat 

t same subject, introductive, in tiom, or characterized 
roductory, in-trö-duk'to. introduce. Tn. n. The tuitionali 


truth is from intuition.—Intuiti 


by intuition: 
sm, ee Di or effi 
rectly 


tory; prelimi 
Introfexed, intro i 
: » In-iro-flekst/, a. ; soning; bas : - 
ws e ond il Pl | See is fel ea 
IN nce, from intro, within, and eo, to ce | euitive manner; by i tui pep H 
NITIAL.] R. Cath, Or an, and eo, to go. | Intumesce, in-tü-mos' vd d 
- Ch. the beginning of » in-tü-mes', v.i. —intumesced, in- ng. Torender 


" DI 


La 


"EFMEELEE REESE TEM 


the mass; a piece s Ä tumescing. [L.i 
tho priest proceeds to Dean ted while | -fo besin to ewell, 
ass; ical composition designed 1 ell. Tus.) To enlar » vo | dating, n, A 
opening the church servi gued for | with heat; to swell ino ur expand | conditi i iid des 4 
Intromit in-tro-mit’ vu ce mescence, Intumescono in bulk, — Intu- | In on of being ani LA 
" eil mit’, v.t.—intromitled, in- | in-tü-megen u mcscency, in-b0-mes'cns, invalid — 
and sitio, mest ee intro, within, E mer a m: n. ‘The state or process Ki ti want qu 
ut in in.—v.i : id in tussusce Ybus-sus- E val 
endis with ie cisci tempus ipm | fen within and sut d ne wie Sat, alt SS 
` in-trö-mit’ent a Lettinr E : "0, USCETTIBLE, To take into the bo its | 
conveying into or within. — § or | interior; to receive by intussusception.— x clin 
Intromitter, ussuscoption, in'tus-sus-se — n 


g! 


in-trö-mit’er, n. One who ir i 
In à Une who intromits.— | The recent; i S 
ot So aon, in-trö-mish'on, n.. The act | the descent or doub ng Y wis (e | 
law. there ‘tines ce me e Scots | portion of intestine into a lower on ble; 8 wil si 
ransa agent or sub- | act of taking foreign matter into the sub- an Foyariıhle sait SEL 
ess, — 
`, 


cp 


ordinate with the money of his superior. stance of a living body; the process b variablen 


rse, in-trors’, a. [L. introrsum, i 1 i i 
wards— intro, within, rat he a in-| which nutriment is absorbed into an nes, in-vi'ri-a-bil"i-ti MEE 
verto, to turn.] Turned or facin ds fr yenes, to fund part of the system. invariable.- Ivariably ins | 
— m e nd to which they | To twine or d premeret boca . | Jaan invariable manner; trs; 
l anthers in plants. wreathe; to entwine. — $ 
Introspe ot! in-tro-epekt ut ZE e eathe; to cntwine. — Intwinement, in- 
rospect, V, vt. [L. intro- | twin'ment, n. The act of intwini 
spicio, 1ntros chun—intro, within and | In in- i E ITA ARES ctl ; i 
apecio, to look.] To look into or within; refs Pog Boog depu tid ener odd | Coch eiie aint 
A Sot, — Introspection, in- | oint.] The action of anointing; ti r proach cat! 
tro-spek'shon, n. "The act of looking in- | Inun in-un? innere tete —— ET —— 
wa ;examination of one'sown qc i pre te Tee Kass dt: ——— niendee aa 
orfcelings.—Introspectionist,in-trú-spek”- | ium—in, and undo to overflow (also in | 
shon-ist, n. One given to introspection.— | abound), from unda, a wave. UxDULATE.] 
trospective, in-tro-spck'tiv, a. Viewing | To spread or flow over; to overflow; to de- 
inwardly; examining one's own thoughts. | luge; to flood; to submerge; to fill withan | manner; abusively.— 
Introsusception, in'tru-sus-sep"shon, n. (L. | overtlowing abundance or superfluity.— vek’tiv-nes, n. The quality 
intro, within, and. susceptio, susceptionis, Inundation, in-un-dü'shon, a. [L. inun- | _bive or vituperative. 
a taking up or in.] The act of receiving | datio.] "The act of inundating or state of Inveigh, in-vä‘, v.i. 
within; anat. intussusception. : : being inundated; a flood; a rising and | with words, to inve 
ert, in-trö-vert', v.t. [L. intro, with- EEN of water over low grounds.— | against, and teho, 
, 


in. and verto, to turn.] To turn inward.— in-un'dant, a. Overflowing; | To utter invectives;, 
against a peraon orth 


troversion, in-trü-ver’shon, n. A turn- — 
Inure, in-ür^, v.t.—inured, inuring. [Prefix | ous or opprobrious; 


ing inward. [ 
Intrude, in-tröd‘, v.i.—intruded, intruding. | t», in, and obsol. ure, operation, work, | Inveigher, in-v&'ér, 
[L. intrudo—in, in, into, and trudo, to from 0.Fr. eure, Mod. Fr. œuvre, from L. | orrai 8; a Tailer. ver, cordel 
thrust, as in detrude, obtrude, rotrude, opara, work Tho -ure ot this Ore there- Invelgie, iny r de d SHI 
ruse r orc=ure of manure. . , "Yu 
abstruse.] To thrust one's self forwardly | PS oxposo in use or practice till uso | blind, from qvengle, bi PER 


i lace or posi- | Ply or ex 
FOREN Ca ia an Scherz; ; to us littlo or no pain or inconvenience, | and oculus, t JA eril by al 
encroach; to enter unwelcome or unin- | 97 makes litho imp “ habitatio suado to something en i 
. i o accustom (to toil or — ` ' 
iter hessres or any; peor to Pers of rocks. ment, in-Qr'ment, ». The act or process In 
—v.é. To thrust in, or cause to enter with- Tourn. inér’, wt. (Prefix im, and urn. 


out right or welcome; often with Ina a, To put in an urn, especially a funera 


flexive pronoun. Lë x , to bury; to intomb.  (Poet.] 
One who intrudes Intrusion able ley, TT, n. (Prefix im i p Wi 
n. The acto Ze Si ful entry into | and «tility; b. invtiltas] The is vent, convent, rene, prie aes 
entrance; law, or ts void of a possessor | being on? or unprofitable; use d ] To contrivo and produces 
lands an tenemen Oi ht to the same; unprofta le z 1 Prefix in ct 88 2 
DA; he On trating of one rock, eile: in — ——— int | Unulterap EST nti | 
ited state, into fissures, &c., of other | Monde, in-vid’, v.t. — invaded, invading: 
rocks- -Introslonal EA, in: | CL. inondo in moros akin wade To 
a e.” in € 3 4*5 D , . [D 
ie Diet, n. One who intrudes or who enter with hostile intentions; © Een Ge D ing 
favours intrusion. — ion; apt toin- | an enemy, wih b Forco; to make an in- H of an 
a. Characterized by saber sy 7 —In- | Plunder; enter y Loros ¿rude upon; to quts 
e an = 


trusivel in-trú'siv-li, ad". aie! fri ; 
e manner. Tx ME pe: — Lag LKE "One who invad 


eB, N. -trust’, vf; ^ n, n. [L. invasto, |, 
Intras, Entrust, iniuria] To on — ch of invading: a hos- 


iver in trust; to t dence (to : an attack, 
iver iA tf commit with conic’ on | sions of not ive, In-vivsiv, 0- 


poppe teryysr 


care ol; e 

intrust a thing to 3 P de; aggressive: . in, in, in- 

with a thing) | ion a. [From Line” EE AT mb mater as ip: into" 

Intuition, in-t0-18 Orin, to nte o to, and va in, a Lie by intussusce? ’ 
u ; and ad, b which to a shen cr part.—Invaginatien, of ono ie 

inr bo ional Philos. tbe Accent odie: | BR Anat, the E doubled Së 


the mind percelveo ideas, or the truth of part within another by b 


d 


kwards; intu 
ing and e 'a tra th ey as 9 Invalid, — Nos valid, 
i , ^ Q a 
Z truth that cannot be Se eebe ar v, having 
tobe, tub, bulls 
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a | 
er sio, E | 
f 9 or ad! he | 
j if f nvokine. calling to par- | 
j Lp on or at dig * the dor nce x any. — 1 
s salo of goodi pra or ivinity- ~~ cation; 1D- 
! E" — bis ny earum ot Pary: E of somo Giving invocation; nt | 
East 2 o ko ta- en Ee . 1 genu I 
dl mem n ea he unir Jt, Se Ing... ge, m. [Fr envois, things Be d | 
IM calar OPE ke ant; to PIU i Ser in void, pl. of envoi, & SA Ty, in, i 
| Biene Fag sent, rom OYA written RECO | 
N —— a: geal ntor- Ud viaja way. ENVOY orchandise it | 
ail Tiet: aer KEE pp Ce Lely and vi articulars of ne factor, &C., Edi | 
C. hn ado. other a. [L. verto to turn, 28 edi rave anners; vet- of th aser, consign 7 ann or i 
ei Det, ee order oF rela ould adv. IN $5. toness, in-Vel "ses of b the valu voiceds, invoicing. — | 
Kb rent diat, usually 1$ 0% tho e vor in an invoice. 7.7 invoking. : 
Py t verted: ha Med beioro; math. OPI to — envious. enter i in-vök’, e GAR, u ro ad 
i SS — —— To idia, envy, MEIN on envy: egen, invocare. y on for femaly or 
i 14 nature BI Voten, div on | from ious; like rovoke envy; | dressi * to call for S 
ab Gen DE ter or loss as mi d = hatred; dike be distinctions, de pro — ng 5 er, in-vo- 
EE CC EN EU Coletta, JE ee in er OF 
| less OF B^ rae order or MAN- ce, n invidiou a | Involucre, involucr um, 
A another is Ico? inverso 0 on, | preference, As In an in "n o a, [L. invo involve or Wrap 
ie H vell a o portion reratonis, | Vid'ius-li, adv. 75 via ri-us-neS, T la’krum, from involvo, to in INVOLVE 
ei er , inveraio, inveraiomió | * o vidiousness, in-viC — — onvelope, Iro o roll. INV 4 
zl Be T CU CN mund. Gv fd or bracte round a chus 
HE the stato of that what | In ing. (L. in, Intens., 2 r to: Ot. : anat. a mem P 
Sin EH of order or position so that what | Tu) tk, Wrooun.] To give Vigour tos | -22 'of fowers; a à part, as the pe 
ar: ie ja now before, and vice d rhet. | strength. Tool fresh and, vigorous; surrouuds or incloses à p -vo-lu’ kral, a. 
ded making inverso in order; gram. an aro | to cause to foc! Tet wmd energy to.— ium. — Involucra», nV Tore 
Z|] Plpcetlon of words so that they aro | to cause to Dier Die y Actof | cardium. having an involucre. 
rel i - ra”shon, 7. Pertainin to or 1 crated in- 
"c of their natural order | Vio "^| Tevigoration, in-vig’o-T& invigorated. Involucrate,Involu ? 
| - —— for ‘Solomon was wisc"); 7 invigorating; state of being Iny: incibilis | Involucred,. "Erat in-vo-lü/kra-ted, | 
A of position, as of an interval or a Invincible, in-vin'si-bl, a. LL. blo from | vú-10'kérd, in-vo-lü l cre, as umbels,&c. | 
aliji chord; math, a change in the order o —in, not, and vincibilis, conquer 9, | a, Bot. having an involucre, ^u-sel. in- 
d. ; ; that the secon n .] Incapable o cellum, in-vol'ú-sel, 1 i 
ni takes che placa of tho Brst, and the fourth cad or subdue ; incapable of TAA RD yo im of involucre, in- | 
ech — nw] Wa De peur unconquerable; insuper- MEER Bot. the secondary invo EE 
ec) verto.] To turn upside: ‘ ^d i i ing an umbellu 
| tion; to put in in- or small bracts surroun 
el a | bi t The quality of being | of an umbelliferous flower. — involucel: 
ai ted, p. and a. Sos —— dio, ya — nvincibly, Tn-vin si-bli, «dy, | late, in-vö-lü’sel-lät, a. Surrounded wi 
mi der bt Daring te apor A an opposito In an invincible A biy; involuntary in-vol'un-ta-ri, n. [Prefix i E 
y verted arch; ad with its curve turned | Invio ble, asian a. (li. inviolabilis | not, and voluntary.] . Not voluntary: no 
heil] down as in a sewer, in foundations, not, and violabilis, that m be vio- | able to act or not acting accord will 
Atii i &o, inverted, adv. Inan | lated, from violo. to violate. VioLATE.] | orchoice (an involuntary agent); depen- 
ie | Inverted posi on; in reversed order.—In- | Not bo violated or rofaned; not to be | dent of will or choice (an involuntary $ 
EH inverted ek Capable of being | polluted or treated th irreverence; nob | movement); not roceeding from choice; 
c = be broken to bonged (a omoi not fons willing ; unwilling.—Involun- I 
su * in. E ecrecy); 8 E -tn-Ti.- in. t 
B bral a [Pr eet nob, aj L divorta, (chastity honon} not susce tible of hurt vo untary ———— in: | 
nu — SEH —— Cor! bli, adv. Inan inviolable manner, with- MOM E eS n. | 
de ` Sex An animal LE inver- out violation or profanation, — Inviola. | q. A e, Ge in votos, in'v3-10-ted 
A ret m ol rolled amiet comfusedly SE | 
TP D , - ` 
(GI GE or spin ve no leaves and ‘petals eee edges: said of H 
Eni! aves, hard parts at all, ^ 42d many vation; zoo] teu dn vernation and esti- 1 
Sat to clothe, fp LU. E A and fin: sald of the shele cs motes 
mut], To put garments one ent. la G A curve tra, —5 
SEN army: l; Usually followed by wie -vizi-bl, q, fro tense string when it Gay —* Point JI 
Carr putap na Eat ang | HORA ei WS re 
possession of ; ito! ibi, ptible In tnvol : to, involution: E L 
ity; milit. to of an Office, green, a = vo.] The acti el TER, from | 
Eilen of eal eee Or Surround’ fi d folding: th ot pi involving ‘or 9 d 
to lay out (monet EIE; to Jay epad for volved, or c3 249 Of bein pr, in- l 
or Be : i, OT of be entangled o 
e nee Hiri and ig lee us nier i 
G mulți li An) Any Power > uan- pi 
PE) Self a give Cation of a ed; 
H M H y e uan : » 
"t of an ap or tight of een of invest. SE "ner of GE n | 
Et Per sete E el Peon D ine Yel, vt fesch, = 
A n The act ce inventamos covering ( n D convo] % mto, and ved, MVA ing T 
ep Bi eg (rà resinas Wanton 26) evolve, puos to Toll, ds f 
Sick: Ret fn — the laying les tavolon in El LO Toll Ei, volup | 
— —— laid ont ore’ species of | 
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l : Noss, i-ras'i-hilí5.4; ` 

Invulne ; tb aS T-bil"i-ti, Leet it, " , 

ni y à quality of 1 —— nes, n. T'ho 
vulnerat MRE enable manner. eau Trot iili Ee n an iuie — i- = i = 

` x Cr-üt, 3 = 5 ; l-riit’, a, ; k en a H 
wards v Ernie guer" fet con to be angry. d —— iras: | Covered or A asl ades | it 
» a. LA. Sax, i ; incensed, > "zë | armour-p); " av ; 
prep. in, and suffix -wang an, ineweard— | Tree 4 : val worted—n, A vuU ity tt i enom 
rowa cc. ] Internal; inter, Öackwarg, Anger; elt: KC, from L. tra, wrath.) wholly A — GC) toas 
ming bin; in or connected with the ful rid, Pak of ire; ange) ese Tron ani ee? jw Wies Ze 
> Ehts, soul, or fee]; Y, irful-li, ado. In a5 1? —— n-fisted, q. why et ebe? 
also Inwards (in’werdz) Së uge, — adv. | manner — Irefulness a ircful or an Iron.fo fisted; a |} e 
Side; toward the contes „oWard the in- condition of being jreful ease a. The | castings, — Iron: fos Wha rues. H eo 
he mind or thoughts; n. m tio iiio | Tricio, Praten e etul Wrath; angor, 
partsofananimal: SI 9 l the inner | pression; a character i t mode of ex- | n. gray apo nide N h Irrec 
in werd-li adv. In an imana ly, ict a bu atone ish eo EE blun- | of SE fractured Ga | asto 
nternally; mentally; privat ly manner; | Iridal D, l'rid-al, i-ridi-an, a. [G de? earted, q. TR ipe 
^ 3 < H H J ss = , d , e A | fot 
ness, In'wérd-nes, n. The te —Inward. iris, tridos, tho rainbow. Ims.] "Portnin unfeoling,—Iron-liquor, p, dE il r bel 
inward or internal. state of boing | ing to the iris; belonging to orrescmbling | master 2 mordant by dye i boi 

ial. t orresembling | master, tts, be Gr of 

Inweave, in-wGv', v.t.—inwove (pret), in- The condition of eae i-rid-cs'cns, n. | of people in Al pesi ES r 
to th Dp.) mweaving (ppr.). .Weave cent, i-rid-cs‘ent a exhibit nt.—Irk 163- Ironmonger, Tera Inung-eir dis recov 
a As ne to intermix or intertwine by | out colours like those of ‘the: rei hon TOM A A | an in 
wrap, in-rap’, v.t.—i; i E^caming or shimmering with rainbow | such articles Of iron Valet Hf em. 
ping. [Prefix in, and wrap, Pr cover Ey colours. — Iridium, i-ridi-um, n. [From ept in sho rrom ata a H arene 
zapping; to involve; to infold. cloth pecasioned by iron : in ablo; 

wreat n-rern', v.t.—inwreathed, in- | of a whiti - ; «— Tronsand n qe 
wreathing, (Prefix in, and wreathe,] To infusiblo. "and. SH i — affected te n. "Ono of dis ns lem d GH 
Surround or twine, as with a wreath; to acids, found in the ore of platinum and | troo T8; a soldi T noted frees H iden 
Infold or involvc. in a native alloy with osmium. — Iridos.| h —Ironsmi — — not T 
wrought, in'rat, p. and a. [Prefix in, and i 1 in iron Geteste Ud dën 
wrought.] Wrought or worked in or among Iron-stone, n, A general — ge 
other things; adorned with figures worked tho ores of iron containing md inca 
Iodine, i'o-din, n. (Gr. iodes, resembling a tools and variu: Verse e ness, 

violet (from its co our)—ion, a violct, and 


cidos, resemblance.] One of the non- 
metallic elements, a solid substance, of a 
bluish-black or grayish-black colour,cxist- 






E is, tridos, t 
iris, the iris of the eye.] The rainbow; an 
appearance resemblin 





















































ues of the rainbow as seen in sunlit sp werk, n, A general name d tbi peat |. of ref 
ing in sea-water, in marine molluscous da a building, vessel, carriage, &:, 12 || Irrefra 
animals, and in sea-wecds, from the ashes consist of iron; a — Lii for 
of which it is chiefly procured; much used where Iron ds emcee i or ga 
in medicine.—Iodic, 1-od'ik, a. Pertaining an —— here ne 
toor containing iodine (iodic silver). —Jodic ya pb (Fr. ironia, L is: | denial 
acid, an acid. formed by the action of oxi- f ny, ded ta. from gen ads H . ity, D 
dizing agents on iodine in presence of water inencoch fran elrd, to speak] Arse? || inet 
oralkalies.—Iodide, j’o-did,n. Acompound | plant rio speach by which words are usel isi d ir 
odine and a metal. — Iodism, i'o-dizm, | l'ri-sa-ted, Irist, a. d the rainbow.— | perly express a senso HEH 
n. Pathol. a peculiar mor S ro- Urs, E : : spenker rea sum! 
duced op the m Ot iodine or odis, T o iiz, friscope, E A philosophical toy t o kind iere aes e: 
80 rent with iodine: ibiti j r ra : tz 
v.t.—iodized,iodizing. To treat with iodine; Lor us: er Tri tis, Lri'tis, iridi'tis, | apparent praise really con rl | Not re 
to impregnate or affect with iodine.— | colours.— 1 Eu tion.—Ironical, — or dis 
Xodizar, 1o-dizér, mo One Who OF that | "Mans irish. e. Pertaining to Ireland or Kee — zl —— 
— tants: rec, — 7. m an n 
He of carbon, hydrogen, and iE nte; io Trenton tiie poopie Legal, ado. Eur "i | wm 
iodine, analogous to chloroform. | | d. — Irishism, i'rish-izm, n. — Irc ing ironical. as to 
pone Font LO of à SCH impares —— Irish moss, n. —— — VE E te DEn n V toms; 
——— aano o Ir monk Raa E ue — 
cnro cther. and ra ; n ; 
y of the elements of an me word as Sw. yrka, | on, and v sto caster i an 
Ton, on: im oreompound body undergoing Ich, erk, enforce, press, from root of work, | shed, a light ups; reu) NEL 
electrolysation. rox, CATION. lati wreak, and urge.] To weary; to g tress. | ally; toil luminate; to De? shee |! 
Tonia or PORE Tohian eo Tonic noyance or uno rin chiefly tion.—v.t. To RK rui — 
to Ionia, or to taco of architec. | ingly tiresome Cos PS ‘Git irks me), — Irk- | ance, jon of rays of liie e 
order, one of the five orders ristic of | or only impersonally (i somos burden- | si. sion of mer eg id 
ture, the distinguishing character moita], D, & yung uneasiness (irk- ects lustres Steg ays d Eiss f 
which consists in tho vom of tho ancient some; ee tere to.).—Irksomely, érk’- > ir-rii'di-& shon, Ge hi 
——— h jot] Pri og EC In an irkeome mannen tps of irradia ting d Digg — d ie 
- ( s hence J = H , erk'sum-nes, emi $ t ene es hb ` 
e Greek EE EE 
s js indica Iron, i'érn, N. E dsarn), Dan. | AN f the - Ori 
in a ews letter (as e); hence, à | «earn, Icol. járn (from older fsa D. ijzer; | sequence o a eh Jab 
dot under another ! Der njo eisarn, Mod. G. eisen; D. ijzer; | EIA retina. h'onal, a: De eer 
tity; e equivalent of J Irrational, ir-rash wat pat) 
very smal 4 honetic equivalen nd rational] ; aue muc 
I 00, 50,2. [AD caressed toa Deva in, nol, ane Tem diogi plod : Indi: 
.] A paper 2 followed by a of reason Ord; math. not Crees) vo [ibi 
n it, these letters, uode no- ronson; absurd; my ee S 
p Sad duly signed n ns exactly OXF fract —— UR; 
Rnowleagment of dh, iara, n. [Me A ditte Më DE 
= e = id . ic su X E y , 7 
; Gab An emetic od Fepulsi 0 rashon-al Ese nal — ions — Aire 
razilian us odour and TOPU i of of being In an ination [perg ) tah y 
bitterish taste, obio the cinchona fam ly. Trrealizabl Ad realizable. ne T Mam 
fr 1 j’ra-kun mun whence ire, Y , bein ble jr kl * Dél 
. an rom ira, E Cart.) ro- n and reload To | Jack 
&c. Angry: Por rk] Á decree or P Gär reclaimed of being 


6, Aa of tho Sultan of DIE Iran, 


cla, T-ri/ni-an, d. ersin; applied 12 Eq 
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fe Bee 
eo 
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SE 
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N able; x not, ? 

i enmityh MN inconsi pilis—ir for We ting of 
ciled; especial J b ormi media J neapable 


A sg LA? a «as fd il zs d d A d: ge, 3 e — — 
n I AN ad L E A ii 3 24 da i td S e de a 44 ^ f» HM: & A 
1] “min € a / 


eg um —— — 
— — — 
— — — — — — > D 
nn au 
e. 


e — — — 


an 
cry: 
Irredeemable, inredemabl, 
redeemable.) N redeem- 
for in, not, and OC h at its nomi- | for in, N 
« immovable; 


able; not subject 
nal Kcal lied to a depro- able; 
no; spe ap emability, | ably, ¡rremo'va bli, adv. 
ovability, ir-ró-mó"- 
eing 


— as © 





a. [Prefix ir sible; unpardona bs: 3 
Y Irremovable, ir-re-n w'va-bl, a- Prefix Ar 
s md ren j alt remov- Irrestrainab 


"(prefix ir 


1’ -bl, a. 
pire 1 Not respir- 


jr-ró-8 
Irrespira c respirable. 


ot, 2 
m for We 7 * liable to auswer 


nt 


give. 
1 


ir for in, not, 
not be restrained; 
held in check., 


not 


/sj-bl, 4. 
nsible.] Not re- 


for conse- 


ir-ré-spon'si-b i, 

i rrespo le r ner- - 

ad sibilit ^ "r-ro-spon'/si-bil"i-Ul, 7%. Want 
of responsi ility. 

ir-ré-spo 

for in, not, and responsi 


e, ir-ro-strü/na-bl, 
and restraimable.] That cali- 


n'siv, a- [Prefix ir 
ve.] Not respon- 


a. (Prefix 


be kept back or 


a. [Prefix ir 






yal 
ciatod rrency-— 
| Rare Eer SE abie mitin. Thequalit f Irretraceabl 
ity of | va-bil’i-ti,n. The quality ors o raceable, ir-re-trü/sa-bl 
| not redeemable, — semably, ir-ré- | irremovable. r 
d Gelee? n rn as not to be redeemed, Irreparable, ir-rep’a-ra-bl, a. [Prefix ir "Abl. as retraceable.] Not retrace- 
in, not, and reducible.] o ots vot, nnd reparable.] Not reparable; | Irretrievable ir-ra-tre/va-bl Prefix i 
N incapable of being rane eet ble: incapable Re? repaired; irremediable. D in, not, and le] "Not retriev- 
1 1 Co , r- W'si-bl- > pe Miti Mir I ra y 1r rep- a 0; 1 St? a = 
| Puri «in, e Sa aan ema ure. glo: va bL nos, a, Irre- 
Gattung [Profix ir for mabli, ado. In an reparabiy, eege | Bars, lew ers jrecoverably. an irre- 
of reflecti ant or absence | Irre : P - ; irrecoverably. 
| —— ir-ref'ra-ga- , —— nob pA a-bl, a. [Prefix ir ENEE ir-rev'er-ens, n. [Prefix ir for : 
for in, not, and gabl, a. [Prefix ir | able; incapable of beine ] Not re , not, and reverence; Li for 
D Gë back ad Foot of frango, | a e; facapablo of boing legally vepcaled | s dug rogard to the a veneration; want of 
> Faaotiox.I Inca rango, | ableness, i 1. — Irrepealai ty, Irre eal. | + gard to the authorit : 9 
x. || refuted or overthrown: Intel MEAE | Stes ee i-re pe peal- | ter of a superior; i rity and charac- 
a | deniablos nme incontestable; un- es, n. The quality of being i ptl'a-bl- | irrev ; irreverent conduct 
ch, y, Dreiragablenens, jer jun- | —Irrepealably, i ing irrepealable. erent action. —Irre —— 
Ch irre irsgablenens, it-ref' abil- | Irreprehensible, r-re-pel'n-bli d ‚ent, a. DA irre verent, ir-rev'er- 
zi —— blanes, n. Th iti; | fixie forme re-hen"i-b],, marked by | verens.] Exhibiti 
A irrefragable--lrrefragably D. ope | T r for in, not, and re la. (Pro. | words) we; irreverence ( 1ng or 
! Lei rot. | Toprchensible; prehensible.] N ords); wanting i person, condi 
o n an irrofrarab ra- | sured: not.to be bl Not v Dg in respect to uct, 
déi | Irrefuta A Tagavic manner | i blameless, — Irr amed or cen-" erently ir-rev' superiors.— 
+ H ble, ir-re-f ; | irxep/re-hen"si-bl- eprehensib irreverent m: er-ent-li, ad e 
d EE Lech — bli, ado Trreprehenat ence; disrespectiully, "` want of revere 
al or i ~ 5 of being refuted | que e, irre blamelessly,  ep- | for in, n e, ir-re-vér'si-b] j 
S amen ia, adv. PY, Otto bit tor in, not, and —— a. (Prefix iy | PET? E reversible. Not {Prefix ir 
| Eropuas ire ler a. [Pref utable strain ey of bei LAC repres- | irreve — See —Irreversible! 
e n į to ru 2] „notre Inn ex ir fori ; irren Ac D con , YC- rslble. TASS, Tt. e- 
EL om eet principie ‘in, | or degree AE ad rol.—Irrepres. | to fe 12 n i everaibly, irre var bein 
sall Ke net conformable to the ert, ot Ru) | qr precluding represso + Männer to be reversed; Jom le ma ir-re-ver'si-bli, 
Ad f ang rr tal law’ the usual cus- | ir i ble, ir-rú-p Pression, er vocab rsed; immutab er; 80 
ii]; „asthe m —— END) oper. | pable 7, not, and rüch'a-b]. q or i le, ir-rey’s. bly. 28 not 
VI rainy; pe Minativo to impor dE from of being repran ee reachable (Prefix in, not, ka-b] 
of # U mama); (o) even verbs (i | 20 hi upright; ja vachable-] Inca. | vend U revoke ¡e cable. 9 [Prefix ir 
e d — utrod (it bi ul ns inn occasio ersed ed; i ot to 
Ei: Deg a gen. | d Dom, eat faul ning | (fate. dee Eed Ncapable ) be re- 
S e . Iterate, ierat i Ableness, mess; vocableness, ES annulled: oe be ie 
37 BE — = -bl- ir-rev/z na evoc ersi 
2l A. € the Proa kb irrevocable o. 
e" J. The A d n M y A S; tho ibex ‚adv, Ina Ën 
SN ` Oen NASA : an irre. 
D — treie the Engl J FL LIV n VLE £ 
dl Jabba! Enid Of g in peat à alpha. Fi) LA "V d 
T COAT YMO enine, DIRE a) ies * CHES Oe” 
* Much or Gabbe,“ form t an | Jaccus- F MEA —— 
2 phe or GE o pair ent to | s Brazilian elding ¢ é ET io, 
i N, R indi S chatter sica] fle rapi pE D th, beste HS ian ün di AM 
E Jabber ees {to fane, ter rapig: | bua, Jan The e ccios | j9Vsprit; fro 
y . " Wee eg | Moug aC ing tn. Va To NG Ce 
Mati IR. One Cok! US w in the oc@ues Cori 9W, and ge osses t of Brip nd 
DÍ Ese ma wih agota: lomo dee Sr inim St Putri St Geos (maqa 
1 Kal a] De ner S tho Btor A state for eto pin Engine ue RNA 3 y wot tho calle 4 Sythe ass ; ite male Sic 
oi Jas, Aal Ars for thot for Ae moya à Wherg wing a box es In a Suy ham 
fake agen’ name Dien) Age namg a "how. | 9Deneq v 9 in a pack Sung pite 
mpl nar Jol ] A Ga lie Joat sub. wc a sut of WRN of to of carııke; 
8: an He E ` When tasting 
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Wo. cw a e ses 
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Peet me wg 
ee 
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- Te ee 
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IRRUPTION 















































mg irritated; readily 

— provoked | lit 
susceptible of res x fiery temper; physiol, -island-land 
upon by stimuli, Trieste being acted | a m duc o island, and land, Ge: 


1 
bi 
4 
! 
S 
` 


ness, irri-ta-bil"i-ti ta, 9 erron i 
seats or aan acm Os Ee min h z 
ably, ett D adv 8 a tablo. — -| akin to G. nglesea, Anglesey, ey- in eyot; * 
manner Irritant, E Ek) SE is 
8, irritanti ensi. La, irri- "water. whet Mack of land s i : 
Producing pa otim tating; | eem neier of dieser SE E 
ntlammation (an irrit i uc- | To cause to be ig aN island.—v.é, | Capabl ! Gë 
at which ate rant polson).—a. | land: to isol — or appear like an is- | Isome e of TRU il clo: 
applicatio r irritates; a medical | Islander ve; Lo dot, as with islands,— m'érizm, i " 
Xu NOE Ep r heat fas | an cd, habian at | one A | 
ption, ir-rup'shon, n. irruptio. i e, il, n. [O.Fr. iste, Fr, | "i j of 
ramos om ren unn f. | fi deed es ltd je d 1 3 
E d reak. ` > $ 4 a ’ poc 4 i = ann » 
ing in; a breaking, or sudden, vue | 0 Esto to become or appear like an ie | fe 
rushing into a place; a sudden invasion or f ised a little is lt ilet, n. (Dim. ps 
incursion.—Irruptive ir-rup'tiv, a. Rust of tsle.] A little isle or something similar. | tio 
ing in or upon. : AIL eL bar, j'sU-bür, n.. [Gr. isos, equal, and i} 
Is, iz (A. Sax. dec Goth. ist, L. est, Gr. | connecting places ab vind Go eee H put 
. 9 i a $ e 1 e s N 
— e m Ax] The 3d pers. sing. | height of the barometer at sea-level is the p N pe 
pool, Tsabelline, iz’a-bel, iz’a-bel-in, n. metric. — — ae a the 
[Fr. isabelle, from a queen or princess of | a. Indicating equal barometric y pressure: en 


this name.] A pale brownish yellow Ge eaa — — line, Same as Joker. 

: E pero d T rious, i-sob’ri-us, a. [Gr.i 

en En Isogogical, 1-s2-g0)’ik, i-s-goj'i- | briao, to be stron: E bet pret at ah M 
Kal, a. [Gr. eisagógikos, from eisagö, to in- | dicotyledonous ener because both lobes 


troduce — eis, in, into, and ago, to lead.) | seem to grow with equal vigour. ous, 1-s0-mor’ fua, a. 


Introductory; especially, introductory to | Isocheim, ven äm, n. [Gr. i l and 
ihe study of theology.—Isagogics, i-sa-zoj’- | cheima, ‘cheimon, winter.] A ine d: Iv s 
iks, n. The department of theological| on a man throozh — —— the zë e 


study iniroductory to exegesis. sume mean winter temperaturc.—Isochei- 
Isagon, i'sa-gon, x. [Gr. isos, equal, and | mal, Isochimal, i-so-ki'mal, a. Of tho same 
gönia, an angle.] Math. a figure whose | mean wintertemperature; marking places . 
angles are equal. ` with the same mean winter temperaturo, 
Isapostolic, i’sa-pos-tol” ik, a. [Gr. isos, |. —Jsocheimal line. Some ga /socheim. Also 
equal, and apostolos, an apostle.] Almost | Isocheimonal, Isochimonal, i-sú-k1'mon-al, 
apostolic in character or standing. _ Isochromatic, i’sö-krö-mat”ik, a, (Gr. i208, |.Iso 
Ischiadic, is-ki-adik, a. La, ischiadicus, | equal, and chroma, colour.] Having the 
from ischiaa, —— from srh Gr. pamo colour; marking correspondence in 
ischion, the hip.] Pertaining to sciatica. | colour. ae 
—Techiudio pasion or disease, sciatica.— | Isochronal, Isochronots, i-sok rura Lenk, 
, iski-al, a. Belonging to the is- | ron-us, a. ZK isos, equal, and chronos, 
chium or hip-bone.—Ischialgia, is-ki-alji- time] Uniform in time; of equal timo; 
a, a. [Gr. algos, pain.] Pain in the hip; | performed in equal times (as the le: 
bint Ischia c, is-ki-at'ik, a. Pertain- | tions of two pendulums). — Isochrona Y 


feet aro of equa 
game direction; the 























































sciatica.—4Lschi v um | isok' -li, adv. So as to be isochron: 
ing to the ischium el the Diere? M ep i-sokron-tzm, n. The state e 
is'ki-um, n. [Gr. tsc usi T lity of being isochronous. Cori 
terior and inferior part of the pelvic arch | or un y ol d (Gr. isochroos, like- elyı 
t the hip-joint. Isochrous, }sok-rus, a. IST "lour.] | Izoscel 
- at the hi] isk-no-fü'ni-, n. [Gr. isch- | coloured — isos, equal, and chroa, colour. It, it 
Ischnopho T AO e voico.] Shrillness | Being of equal colour throughout. ink ane 
nos, slender, an pi * Isoclinal, Isoclinic, i-s0-kli‘nal, rk line het, 
or thinness of the TER is’kü-ri, n. | a. (Gr. isos, equal, and Klin, to mer y the 
td: 18- ischö, "to stop an Of equal inclination or up ak Kor ma: 
[Gr. ischourid, “ror ppage, retention, or | tsoclinic lines, curves commmmotic needle js e, from & ing 
ONTON, aS Ede PP churetic, is-kü- which the dip of the magn ing equal earthquake B Ing 
y . V sw O 1 D QU 4 "w ürpou ; ) 
Siik, a. Having the quy nis npo Isccrymo, Vsö-krim, n. Les gine an: Deg, upon a a rai 
re = [From the river Iseriunpyance or uncasiness to; to bo $ M Sty bor To emit rays i 
—— ers 0 tcc- | ingly tiresome to; to annoy mc) Irk- S pa 
dre, the distinguishing characteristic X Some, rk’ su Uy fit isomo; burden- 
: ita 
which consists in the volutes Be de ey SÉ 
Tonic dialect, a dialect of the a 
Greek language... jo] Pri- | 
Gr. iota; hence Jot: J. 
Iota, 1-0 ta, m the Greekletter, which Cum Ton. the appa nd E bet. 
in certain cnother letter (as e); hence, A | esc Teel. járn (from older {earn wer: | sequence of the vivid im ai * 
DE aerate ie Bhan c caer EE 
ce . z a 1 = N ER y | 
100, Y 00,n. [A phone ed too person io be in, not, and rational] iing; cola; muci 
per adore a i understanding; je qe | i 
having on ae these lettera ing as at wi d mos lof of Ton; abs e bed hy an int wb: ib 
gum, and du debt. j| r fraction; UNC ARA | n. Ry 
knowledgmen of a t-an” tt. (The (ek te att Er 1 
j-pa-kak ic gub- : 
etic or tonic Bt 
Brazilian name.] An o and repulsivo tod is usce, es; | rash’ a 
stance, Of A nauseous o3 from the root of L fet irons in the, o lh ch 
bitterish lant of the cinchona family. dcuffs.— To on ment rtakings. | „00 e, A 
a Brazilian p ar und, a. (D. eunden: to be e direct from the smelting Maria 
di j'ra- Le whence iré 18% | rest iron is iron ), alen called pi9- binds 
angry, ey Me ssionate- Ierpel fa hie iron has ne; jeu 
5 A 
dc) Ap irom tho further procesi paining mors fou 


i-rüd tan of Turkey- 
mation of the Sul ning to Iran | rel is n variety © iron and Jess than 
cla Portai i cer- malleable iron; consisting a 


IE 


a Rm 


— — 
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s.s — L 
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= 





| 
H ` 
| e | 
i i 
| se of pea | 
ü e “if 
1 ja, m HE to go 00b e ber € ined that Kä, (3) for a DI «o, t i 
i | Iene. “from fe | seit spheroid); Be been defeat iter erform con AB, 1 
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kw li tions D ior, disloca ele from ore Ibit for women, form = Post 1.—J da ess, Jol'f er w 
pw | L se Į a cot ^ i e — 4 ute ) - 
Sch GE is, n. [Chino a del Deel 46 o state of being Joy? wanting Joy; fiv- 
de d — (t. TC 1 terest ım L. cus, + thi a temp e.— es 1 less e JO E 
ied | e « having an interes o | deos, from A Chinese les, @. ure.—J OY z 
SZ l í erty); | - united; com- | € oss-house, T. A all ree / or pleas r.—Joyless 
P tho samo thing —— la join! fore ice stick, Be, oy odoriferous woods, ing hiv. Tn a joyless fo of being joyless. 
V à pr sorde a toute by E) and Dare before an HL ing [A dim. ness, jol loe us, a, [O.Er. hm D 
Won i ji "to fit togethers to cub OF OPUS | Jostle, jos”, v.t—jostled, JOS nng: ve crowd | —Joyo rom L. gaudiosus, from gata e 
GP] D nts; to jeces.—v.i. To coricsce y quat.] To push a "vi To | joyeux; : : joyful; giving JOY. 
SZ" ints or pieces Pro- | from jot : to hustle. — V. ; gay; merry; ` man- 
E | —— Jointed with knots or against; t9 —— as in a crowd. MAR y. joi'us-li, adv. ina Ihe state 
txts} vided with Joints DEA, adv. In a yrs to £ Prom tota, the smallest se ese  Joyousness, joi'us-nes, t. 
UE jointed manner. —Jointer, joln' tory de | “in dne Gree alphabe rliy assign of being Joyous. t [L. jubilans, ppr. 
y ne ee Med à joint interest | a points a Glen TTo write down | J — ju puan h c3 oy, from jubilum, à 
ALT i ointli, adv, In| ablo.—v.b— ; im-book; to mako | of jubilo, to s ith jubilee. 
= ek map genoa dn | aay eornm Jogos, „One same ot ys not SPEM, rejoleines 
Sat, SE Joint-sock company, an asso- | who jots; a book for memoranda. "| shouting or singing with joy.—Jubilate, 
Lem — Ps ber of i dividuals who | jot'ing, t. A memorandum. , Bric lit. oi To rejoice: to exult: to 
ptt Sinti —— funds for the purpose | Journal, jernal, n. [Fr., from L. diurna- | A8 br n» ubilation jü-bi-la’shon, N. 
Hä of ng on a specified business or un- | lis, diurnal, from dies, a day. DIURNAL riumph. - Avrelolelagsu telum pH o 
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sulfus—jus, Juris, law, $ ives 
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IL. juris- 
d dictio, from 
Dicriow.] The 


tried beforeit; the right 
of aaah maa bak h tho extent of the 
authority of a government, an officer, &c. 


p uris, law, and entia 
skill. Juar, DEUDENT. The Science o 
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j utted, jutting. J 
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Kaolin, kag ere Tat, n, The bettong, | PATE With; to havo EL tO loso or Halter er A Ve a, CH 
ridge, the name of a ME wio au-ling, high | gum ns eTvation; to pre rve sa a security satay ^^ ebe o däre 
E Be El hut ef 
rock under the influ felspar of a granitic | ame a lishment, institution, "yp cde O ken, to know; — 


now. Kxow.] "fo knows oie | 
nizance of; to Beat Nida i 
or knowled ^ mái | 


nnel, ken‘el, n. (Norm, Fr, tzi $ 


aro he same pace; bien 
— — ka-rd’, n. [Hottentot ka. e house, one's bed); to observe in ac. 


rd, from the hardness of their soil 


1e given to the 


Inmense arid tracts of clayey table-lands » Maintain, 


to have in 






Li 
er a — Te hep cee i 


or communicate; to restrain; to prevent Kennel ken'el, n. [A fm d ózi li 


from advancing; not to deliver.—To keep 





Katalysis, ka-tal'i-sis, n. . Catalysis. 
Kathode, kath'od, n Cathode.” à 
Kation, kat'i-on, 2. Cation. 

Katydid, kü'ti-did, n. A species of grass- 
hopper found in the United States; it 


gives out a loud sound which its name is 
ntended toimitate.  . 
Kauri-pine, n. Cowrie-pine. 
Kavass, Kawass, ka-vas', ka-was’, n. [Turk. 
kawwás.] In Turkcy,an armed constable; 
also, a government servant or courier. 
Kaw, ka, v.i. and n. Caw. 
1 ay. 

Hays  Kayac : ki-ak’, n. [Probably a 
corruption of the eastern caique, applied 
to it by early voyagers.] A light fis nz: 
boat in Greenland, made of seal-s ein 
stretched round 2 wooden frame.— soe 

Kayacker, kü'ak-er, ». One 


attack. — To Keep on foot, to Seet? 











un society; to keep 

others.—7o keep out, to T from en- t laid on the fiore? keat d 
en d possescion,—To kvep w- | Keplerian;keplerianue A ek | 
der, to hold in subjection.—To Keep up, to | : D 



















en sin a kayak 

es d i Kat. ; 
Kayle, kal, x. A nine-pin. kabala, 
Keblah, keb'la, n. [Ar. kiblat from temple 


rectio 
to lie opposite.] The direc t toward which 
ens 


medans turn 
Becker, kek nes —— hollow 
cecys, Tecos Ze a plant, [Sha] roe) 
stall — “softened form Die T cel. 
Rede a Ki a cask — 
kaggi S or, T ce, th chor it de 
a hor ved pa ship to 
em ric ^ jn a harbour or river, r to 
assist 10 warping dE m en = 
ing: kedge- e pan. 
attached 10° From ee Kon DP keels 
Keel, kv» keel of a Ve Teel. E, O php] 
Sw. , p barge from D ` : 2 ship. 
in pax. o , O.P yip, extending 
=A SAX. GS timber in $ optom, and sun 
The KE to rn ab th t "respo 


ec Y . Y t 
2 — collier Lag coroll 


t 13 lte 
for Joading ¿51 of apaP ng pistil- 5 kal 
peta ens an lag „K 


carinate- ning into op 
b dropp aulin 
isb, dr or kel! 
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i 
rt; the cores as en 
of | ; ` 
d LS SR illas, kilas, t, ¿o netalliferous TT 
nete, H the Bang a Keno c gambling ag, and which many Peyon occur: perhaps 
nl Sieg or Eo wito or Cornwall and D Sax. elene, ence culi- 
— Xerolite, keroh A niert vitreous OF ran Kiln, kil, 2- 12 a kitchen (Wre whic 
kin t litho a Foor, eres) (5 Silesis- wax] viceroy from Ju. —— of brick one or arden- 
! oe resinous Insti n adi ror coals; tmutgn narsi, heated for the paan ing pinne 
1 ` 2 e . TO m 
El EE dem iR a ni. To 
e fa as EP be from Aer | under UMS n. LE ind. 4 da dried or cca. 
Mises H America d to gollen kol’sun : 2 hing is dr — x 
| ner on tos | Kieg of Zadin; the gie Indis species Of) D ina kim. Are, q, [Gr. chilioi, a thou 
d in Suto ny ribbed, hersey; hemes | gags, kus, 1 1 cet-smelling TOUR, | Kilodyne, kil0-dID,% , thousand dynes. 
eu my Se a. Consisting © ne] | erase which has a See P fragrant Attar | sand, and E, dU] ne, kilogram, n. [ET 
E homespun; homme mer, / Cassin —— mn khus. Amboyna- | Kilogram "em Gr. chiliot, a thousand, 
tikal D veilled stall vore ments; Cassi- Kinlbooca-wood, ki-acbUkm ™ < kilog Te gramme. A French er bs 
hn |) for mc ; Zë and PI. Wi d ammes * A 
| EL. onn vier, cjoe- | WOU: va, (Armor. kibel.) Minit P | weight, being 100 igre, ais te, à. A 
edis Ze keslop n. A. Sax. and fib, a Kibb o, A . enerall of IT0D, In Y avoirdupois — Kilo 3 or 290*09 gal- 
D. Ennet —eise, eee, Chonra stomach of | largo —— asht to tho surface. French measure, 1000 litres Or 2* French 
ntza |i W Ooth. dé? drag.) The the ore, &c., are IT rt —cib, cup, and | o —Kilométre, kil'o-mü-tr, m ns "b er 
SEH LR: (Er. quererte A gwal, mol VR Le ias measure, 1000 mil Sor 1093633 yards, 
fe O | Elk EE | The sere HAE, won. An electric 
Nut ` in length, TC s 5 t.] To strike with the 100% .—Kilowa H: 
Bu | er of hawk, and hence the word was foo Trains: as a gun.—70 kick the beam, aot, equal to 1000 watts, or about 13 


and strike the beam, as the 
tO Cer teal of a balance outweighed by 
the heavier.—To kick up a row or « dust, 
to create a disturbance. (Colloq. }—v.2. To 
strike with the foot or fcet; to be in the 
habit of so striking; to manifest repug- 
nance to restraint; to be recalcitrant; to 
recoil, as a musket or other fircarm.—21. 
A blow with the foot or Senn a striking or 


rer per second. _ 
xut * LA Scandinavian word; comp. 


Icel. killing, a skirt, kjalta, a person's Jap; 
Dan, kilte, to tuck up or kilt.) A kind of 
short petticoat worn by men as an article 
. of dress in lieu of trousers: regarded as 
jeculiarly the national dress of the High- 
anders of Scotland; the pens dn de o 














4 two-masted, and from 100 
as burden; formerly much used as 
bomb-vessels. P 

Ketchup, kech'up, n. [From kitjap, a kind 
of Fat’ Indian pickles.) A kiud of sauce 
for meat and fish, generally mado from 
mushrooms, but sometimes from unripe 









































walnuts, tomatoes, &c. rust of the foot; the recoil of å firearm, | tuck up like a kilt, for greater freedom of 
Kettle, k kr [A. Sax. ectel=D, ketel, | —Kicker, kik'ér, n. One that kicks.— | movement.—Kilted, kilt'ed, a. Wearing 
Icel. ketill, Sw. kettel, Goth. katila, G. kes- | Kickup, kik'up, n. A disturbance; a row. | a kilt. ` 

kettle; from L.catillus, dim.of catinus, | Kickshaw, kik'shy, m. [Originally kick- 








Kim-coal,n. A kind of bituminous 
or shale forming part of the Kimmertane 
clay of geologists, which is a blue and 


Eege clay of the upper oolite 
T, Kin, n, LA. Sax. cynn, cyn: C 
Goth. kuni, 0. H.G. chunnt, in, kind ut 


a bowl, a vessel for cooking food. 

rene of Hon bas er metal, ot varius 
ensions, used for i 

and’ boiling water or other liquor EE 


shaws, as a singular noun, from Fr. - 
que chose, something.) Something PE 
tical oF uncommon; a light, unsubstan- 
Kid, kid, "n. (Dan. and Sw. ki 

G. kita, k 26, a kid; ax du che 












d 
Kette deco dinner (fashionable slang),— 
"keitle-drum. — Rettle-hol 
mat or the like for holding the has s 
when hot, j e of pri m | gas Gr 
= y or HÀ nity; = 






forthe highest member of ‚german name 














t a " 
Revel. hoo * (Lone formation. ^ or up- kay or ARE Senso with a verb in i kindred: 
. } Y «kier l congenial me nature or kind; kindas l 
* Naut. the end of onc y prover head, 7, d in or kindred. Kä SCH, Destitute of 
used asa koaa Of One of the top timar | Of basket. di fy Relations: kir c insfolk, Kinz'fok o o OL 
gel ga kere EE Relationship; esto Sinai i sio pl. 
uz'man, n ? LU inity, — = 9 a 


dnap kid'n 
ping, {Sian a d v.t.—kidna Lë 
Ze, to steal J moi ac ild and kidnap. 
: abduct 


- Aman of the sa 
a um - 0 ted 
a an bei o 


Kin 'aADZ'Wum-an. > blood. 






y 
A - 
A. Sa; ale rela 
simui Cas {Tsp ‚ge 4 geleynd oo 
er tur crio cla: rts Kix, n cer, Stm 
d A bindi luce 3 character, — pep 25 Styne 
— key-note or pn Money (to i moditi ds "Utd, wit eos 
M wit] TD = UE ny d, one in Ose - 
— Kee? key; to faster? furis the notes; natal ; [A kind). = A to in 
D s e 


* NIX c 
and ton. Dispose closely alin (cid, 


: s n. N 
ee E 
Ress or good tem happy, Food to othan 
o > 


» Or ) 
Press —gonlum, unon PIANO oras 


N 
5 
= 


e 


Wei 
Si 


de 


Y 
H 
, : edn n 
séi E : f D 
kil 2a bei 88, k , ind. 
as 1 Bo äs Qd dignos In a Rigg Mindy ones, ar 
ord A Ya, to 1 cole, to l a Stic; Con i O Mann m Kin 
Sch Kölle, the 205 Comp ut shore cut iSfreshin Eenia]: y O UG, , 
mal oy e head y): Leg], het OF VS, to Kind’nes E (king, üevolanster; 8) Of a, 
i D death 2% t of ] an ts r Da 
| mann q d 
a 


e 
~- 


— — — — 


OPS cmm 










— m 


= - e GE 
nn nt Sun ar set ne ag cio eee d a 


ya torc} a, 
» Candela, E, candles Toe perkate 













In with f set on fire: i 
HI KL E 
voke; fos the Passions: d"? to light; to = Streaked 5, 4 Brazi wood | Y ere, ee Sedi 
fire: Xcite to action TOUS; to pro. in cabinet-wor, "th violet ti Coox.) my Kitchen, fr ge, | 
Te; to ction Ex Work tints, and K.] The frag a 
tous w g To take cessive or extract — Aing-wo to room cf a yon DC 
used or ex r animated: monarch vagant | Pn appro Kitehen 2a ar and; 
n. One Who or acd Cindler, king) be ink, ons E oyalty to tho for (Patel to the ef 
ng, kinVline » “ich Kindle —’ ' w, ki Servant e ene teo] 
who les; materiale for —— gue froi ad ue is prevent” [^ nan o ding ES EE BES 
"CO ; 4 q Te. > à , reasona ] 3 ! nn Dg i A "VH 
coal used to licht ga ignited piece ef | [Rs a crotchet os le and obstinate ne Denmark re niea 
dred, kind “fire, OF | to twist or run intog 20 806 into a kink: | «C» being therefot e batis 
dred, rom re m — kinrede, kin. anota A E fea, —— 
enden (Which see): the dis inserts as IA f Hite me, me bar 
irth or marriages Sots) Relationship by oven, oller tet A Hin ee L 


b 
riage, more properly the P or mar- 


rene Gi. | 
tipping pans, Ae calles 
i, Felatives.—a. Rel relations tn. 














[A. Sax, véi 

Kine, kin, old pl. of = — Klo ek n. mes: = —— 

“movement Pa ma ike n. [Gr. kinema, | houso, Dei & open pavilion or summer | inei rod and pens 

rent eins sens of mechanics whieh MUNI REIS 

orces producing it. — Kinematic, Kun Kith, kith, n. ——— i 
matical, ki-ne-mat'ik, ki-ne-mat'i-kal, a. | skin and cowhide, relationship, native a 


Kipper, kip'ér, n. [D. kippen 
den 1% „ED. kippen, to hatch, to 


> : Acquaintances or friends sa |)” 
poate ame ponu O the spawning season, when it * = bend Gi ie Goler, ij 
science of dynamics which treats of forces Te : int Bes 
causing or changing motion in bodies, 


of cat] is d 

t tails | 

King, king, n. [A. Sax. cyning, from cyn, eat onthe SE 12 
kin, race, and term. -ing, one of, descen- 


; ; d, n. The state of being a E12- (| 
dant (as in atheling); D. koning, Icel. kon- : , kit‘n-ish, a. Mises ines | 
ngr, Dan. konge, G. könig, king. Kın.]| Sax. ene, Cnuncm.] A ch what pertains toa kitten; add ES i 
The sovereign of a nation; a man invest common use in Scotland. — Kirk-session, | Kittiwake, kif'i-wak, n. | js | 
with supreme authority over a nation, | m. The lowest court of the Established | Aspeciesof gu in 


tribe, or country; a monarch; a prince; a 
ruler; 2 playing-card having the picture 
of a king; the chief piece in the game of 
chess; a crowned man in the game of 
draughts; pl. the title of two books in the 
Old ‘Testament, relating particularly to 
the Jewish kings.—King'8 Bench. Un ler 
Bencu.—King’s —— Under, on 

ring evidence. Under EVIDENCE.— 
xing at arms, x The name of the chief 
eralds in Britain, whose business it is to 


um 
& 1 
E mamia, sd | 


alcoholic liquor distilled from the fer- — species of m ora neis de 
kkpieel 


juice of the small black cherry. 
sr arth n. LA. Sax. cyriel, Icel. A 
till, Dan. kjortel; akin to short.) A q 
of short gown; a petticoat. — PY acs Fin 
up so as ve the appearance d iuis — 


















































oun 
: A substance resembling plumbago kasha | 
direct the other heralds, and whohave the . in some iron-smeltin furnaces. i]. A Mo- knak, G.I i 
Juan ction — of crustacean with Kismet, kismen gion for fate or destiny. ot doi mdi | 
a ing ace of horse-shoe a ‘the Kis, kis vh (a BE er Dan. ky sie, G. —— dexterity; adr" Ju i 
be mir t a D , g $ , k / 
tailspine "E polity or policy.— | Kassen, to kiss; the corresponding 1 knack or toy (She rom fel iri | 
art of governing; TOY he power or Ch. koss, Dan. kys, Ge Zen as DAK GN it meses es | 
king'dum : to being ' "usto, to taste, à e: origina ve 
authority of a king (hen) ghe jominion same So touch with tho lips inao harness Eher EE 
t Bu a jai or ; a mar. ot à ` wi 35 [Comp- nm 8 4 
or cou! narch; dom he most | tion oras: te tly, 95 Enag, n86: hn Lr nage, Su. ere AR 
of a king or mo nat. hist. one of the © peg; Prov. G. s kno re ge 
sen ch natur — Vi. "ood; Ir. cnag, 2 He 
d A e Rue 
objects are 9°] kingdoms). cofa hoot 0 tty. — * 
table and nors The general — of The state ot ies full pr 
Basar a] E Mare 
which, & my ks of rivena, n. Sta a ACIE 
f ish. e gl ‚Ki | another, „4 placo of interme ap 
or — 1 =— n [| . cl . . dy. 
a King. e k Kist, storie period; A bottle . 
of no king. Vor insieme, od: dëi MM D. Mt, a dare Jarge bottler 
n 


figh, bu 


Kit, kits > cern, CUT dange 2 
of quitar. f generally by on i tbe a | xt. 


na 
sp fid kitkat, a DU of the Ki d steele 
cat, ber lison 200 cir G. 
ging? 6 fas- | Kit ita of tho moich Addis, by calle 
t e 
0 
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of asword being com n 
rsons who 
those pe ter 







body of 
arteror the Bath. 


e 
Ge joints or knots like 


ht; chivalrous.—adv. In 


Knee-plece, Knee- N. 

„the lowerend or foot et 
n ,— Knee-stop, n. A Stop or 
— harmonium acted on 
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me nos 


tt OD — A 
> 


"ch a ae 
dre E ee en 
wen "€. P 


w- 
ps ^ ret 
— 





|) = 


is derivec 


and cote 
and certain i 

ists, or O truth and fa t 
prehension; cognizance 
tion; information; s 
familiarity Eained 


acquaintance with 

own, non, 

Kaubs muse n pe Was 

UDS, nubz, "n. p Vaste silk fo i 

Ending off the threads from — = 

uckle, nuk”l, n. [A. Sax. cnucel, D. 

knokkel, kneukel, Dan. knokkel, G. knóchel, 

a knuckle, Knochen, a bone; comp. W. cnwc, 

a knob or knot; allied are 

knag, knack.] The joint o 

cularly when protuberant by the closing 

of the fingers; the knee-joint of a calf or 

Uum d pis (a knuckle of veal). — v.t. — knuckled, 
Don rnuckling. To strike w 

| pommel.—v.i. O 

phrases to knuckle down, 

to yield; to submit; to ackn 

self beaten: phrases of dc 

Knuckled, nuk'ld, a. Jointe 

duster,n. An iron instrumen 

or points projec 

knuckles, and w 

more powertul.—En 

any flexible joint forme 


links. 


E ] Knur, Enurl, ner, ner], n. Same as Knar, 

; pr Enarl, Gnarl. E 
. Koala, ko-i'la, n. [Na 
supial animal of A 


‘sloth’ and 


of goblin. 





ne twelft ] 
T, ho Englis 


La, | A * beh 


seht 
= 
A 


informed; well -inst 
ciacions; consci 
"d: IS or cunnin 
y, no ing-li 


e nol’ ngn 
know, al ic a 


| mowledge, and in E. wed? 


that which ex- 
ei indubitable ap 
; learning; crudi- 
kil in anything; 
y actual experience; 
any fact or person. — 
„Perceived; under- 


xobably knock, 


ith the knuckles; to 
sed in the colloquial 
to knuckle under, 


oubtful origin.— 


d by two abutting 


Kobold, ko'bol 


spirit or elf in | equal to 1s. 1 d. sterling. d 


d ES Ze Je E ae i — "T" 


Pa 
7 2. / "aL. 


and ninth consonant 
Id, lo! behold 1] 


“syth of the SC 







A black pigm 


Kohlrabi, kon cosmetic, ` used by Kruller, krul'er 





and ra ‚N, Í 
24 rapa, ¿ENE rom koh krullen, Wh [0 
pamain.) A variety of ete Kale or cable | Revolt al Ae el? 
globular swe]li Se distinguished Ip, ke OD, ` "Ser 
Kol ground which Ing immediate] abor Eecond or milit T x, A ll 
A O A 
L] ü’ Ü, n. [N iti H des, dati 
Antelope of Sanap KAES Dame.] A stri renown, 2 deos fi 
long and ben a gien amas aes Kudu, Man, k RA 
Koord, Koo ully bw isted horns, ` "8 | Kufo, a, Cie te |: 


d 
\ 
8, kos, n. A Jewish measur ALRORAX, and distilled; mie tte 


Kosmos, Conia ic inches eg | rta kim! M 
Kousso Vë mis n, Krass. caraway. A — ae Bt 
s Kus'so, 7. The dried flowers of a LEE, flavoured with epee | 


l iuit EN > 
POE Aby Ssinia, employed as an anthel- calce stg ir jn [lt ET a) 
Kow-tow, Ko-tow, kou-t ow’ Eo tov! of India and eeh * Cet tees) 
[Chinese.) The mode of saluting th E | te boulder Engh i 
por io eee py prostratin one's self Copper, and ih ule cs 
head vot g the ground with the fore- | alloy of nickel and geet eet 
„ko "i an; times, —v.i. To perform tho colour EK CH ji 
; krül, n. [D.; probably from a nati » Copperslate] A term x | 
word.] A e "village y —— met x —— eed j ids | 
huts in South Africa. Eurd Md a eet oe 
en, krü'ken, n. A supposed enormous | tan —Ku e ear Eh 
sea monster, said to have been seen at | to Kurdistan or t Kurds pel: 
different times off the coast of Norway. Kursaal, kór'sil, m. (G lii cott 
Krang, Kreng, krang, kreng, n. D kreng, | kur, cure, and saal, a hall} Ar255 i 
a carcass.] The carcass of a whale after | or room for the use cf visiten r= lt 


ihe blubber has been removed. tion with G pin as) | . 
Kreasote, kri'a-s0t. -CREASOTE. or health resorts — 
Kreatic, kré-at'ik, a. Creatic.—Kreatine, | Kutch, kuch, n. Ceren, | 

kre‘a-tin, 2. CREATIN. Kyabooca-wood, kiabyka n Kurs f 


Krcosote, krü’ö-sot, n. CREASOTE. WOOD. |. _ wil 
Kreutzer, Kreuzer, kroit/ser, n. D» kreu- | Kyanite, ki'anit, n. [Gr Kay 236 
zer, from kreuz, a cross, because formerly | gem of the garnct family ate | 
stamped with a cross.) An old South Ger- somewhat resembling spt% "e Í 
man copper coin, the sixticth part of the Eae ki int. deg — 
gulden or florin, or about a third of a [From Kyam et siet 

jenny; an Austrian coin equal to the (manan Lien —— E $ 

2undredth part of a florin, or to one-fifth Kyle, kil, n. [Gael — ies 
und; ` 


lish penny. —— 
E Sahel, v, [G., game of war Gen * ta Wier p i 
iy, war, and pil, game] A GAMES | Kran, Mie [Oc quelo 
representing toons on 4 mip exhibiting We des and Mem ee i 
all the features o a coun . : ECH 
: alay dagger; a crease. vo mery) Mrs E 
Eris, krés, n. A Malay EU crown.) A a ent 6 — 


ona, n. [Dan., 3 
—— and Swedish —* still usd in the Roman 














heit of a univa gl 
. a narrow slip affixed | thos called the labrar, Ke 
affixed to anything; Gees, to hold | eporatory: IP jc Nat ys 
to diplomas, decis» seh, a projecting ta um, from ests Pee 
te appended Gor doors Winden Gabi | AR eg Ger 
jet or m labelling. TOR labels. | GT other subjects Za mis 
—v.t,—laballeds ler, n, One who io lip, sics, or ot shop ol a dë jr, Wer 
len Bu Soft | TOME teper, ee 
Labellum, ls n, A iin.) Jo. On orchid- Labong Jabor, LAOTI e eaae ge 
dim. of TE ing the corolls. baut, nil with 7 DI Ae) d 
reo pieces formi S ured dow UND tip, | begins also roba tor path Uy et € 
ous ants, us F m L. lavit rcd when menta game a Wi ; 
abia, WI | tho lips; WEN) Wee ot md eB 
al } Portal its gpecial e A vowel oF lenkte pich d eat 
the lips; OFT e nsonanHl, uy the Up | mt peru dents pcs 
lips t formed, chi RA Ca to tain dono or anecht, Tor 
c : e SCAM 
or D li (oe? ‚im 
b, 1s T" labial sound lly Já bial ly lips Fights of talant ith fo et ias 
r labiale unen riF ris of Coe to tol 
In a labio An i [ 
piate, m yi 
iatus 
L.L labta irre 
applied tony or 
olla, the osont an MUI 
Bo rodental It q dens, 2 
labium Es noed DY the 
or Pand ed Vue: 
v). i ally the lo bru 
Doing called 









padle, là'dl, n. LA. Sax. hledel, from hladan, 


=p vo 0 
for lifting or olland, * Aen of Sect T 
Sheet of water surroun- 


serving out liquids f 
ceptacle of a mill-wh 
ihe water that moves 
vessel in which liquid 
Irom the furnace to the 
dled, ladling. To lift or deal out with a 
ladle; to lade.—Ladleful, là'dl-ful, n. The 
quantity contained in a ladle. 

di, n. LA. Sax. hlaefdige, hlaefdi 
: d-maid, from Aláf, bread, loaf, an 
-dige,O.E.dey,servant-maid (seen in dairy). 
A woman of rank or. distinction: 
correlative to lord; the proper title of a 
woman whose husband is above the ran 
knight, or who is the 
daughter of a nobleman not lower than an 
earl, though often the wife of a baronet or 
ht is called by this title; a term ap- 
rtesy to any woman; one of 
specifically, a wo 
ucation, and refi 
ative to gentleman; the 


heel which receives 
it; founding, an iron 
metal is carried 
mould.—v.t.—la- 


lag-of-thalmia, n. [Gr. 
f ophthatmos," ihe I 
raction of the upper cyc- 
ts it covering the cycball 


a, n. (Gr, lagds, a | Lame 
mouth.] Hare lj. 

liik, lWi-kal, a, [L. laicus 
r „Írom laos, people. Lay,a. 
Belonging to tho laity or people, in dis- 
tinction from the clergy.—n. A 1 
Laicality, li-i-kal'i-ti, x, The condition or 
laical; the state of a lay- 
la‘i-kal-li, adv. Ina laic 


t. & pp. of lay: so written for 


lid which preven 


Lagostoma, la-gos'to-m 
hare, and stoma, tho 


of a baronet or uality of bein 
q y 5 


called cream-laid, 
ccording to colour. 


mind: the correl 


` h, 
wife of a gentleman o r, a bed, a couc 


ssor of an estate; 
nach of a lobster 
Our Lady, the 


Ladies-man rtion of a burying- 
. es m . 
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y 
11 beetle, the larva of 
i or plant-lice.— 
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no direc 
or having so onl 
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small lainh; Bit rt | 
usen li e Le | 
humble; meek, — Lambs au ra | 
á young or small lamb e h 
x D, a, The skin of a jd! te || 
Lampe ot) Gt made ete | 
mbe, nr Wol déch 
- dacism, lam‘da i d. 
A mi ende tib n | 
tongue p o i 
18 pressed against ie Vs f 
E 
T; lallation, —* disi; 


bdoldel, lam'doi.dsl H 
bianca Kara (A) aid 
TUM » lambent, a. [lero | 


D 
— — — — 







ablo (a lame exeuse. uf. iy | 

make lame; to cripple cr dial; 
render —— Ll 
term fora defaulteronthestderzzs [| 
—Lamely, lim'li, adv. Ina meas § 
Lameness, lint | 













plates Lam ellar D ba P H 
or dete e N 
d, lam’cHät, Im st 
Formed in thin plates da q was | 
covered with theni beet ji 





Lamellar, la-me TE. Cori * 
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ding: ©, 
< ronding, Bonet emt Kara 
$ with tho Prop ythiDg pag-shape irom. the 
u "ng nel; take ind 2 
? Ay fishing LO nooke Lay 50 x de 
SS | Mater after bet orm, fF. "with the ving 
lin |i ge an «ner or 8 : 

Zu | a 8 ding © ter 
nis | —— 11- lam structed Tenjo ceof In Landing Ze to 
ll Renting ANTS a, pl haps a for the vrs a "ug whose QUAY o act 
"kd: m DA D ove inti PE. A thun passenge f the usto od 
HER H Te Der. enk t0 Gat ber over officer a Janding a gl: place MUS 

Gel: mo of min d vers ng o are 

Op Plate or scale; E tes yt —laneer, ointed | 9 or setbl good nd 
y a Meere saat, Suet gra | polo and part ola Being piace Im 
CH the petal In & PO je, lam thin | To MIET nt; to open Wi ne corporal, 1 s^ | shores teps; 2150, & d-jobber, 

OH Jeaf. ed into instrum t.—Lbanc ties of A cht of steps» — Lan x 
IMEEM IU TU S entrorming the dutty — | ofa f or flight of ST buying an ll 
est H Aen tes; consisting “gi = a Sone who speculate ‘he practice 

i a plain 


- — x f 
of vari in land. the purpose O 
E Be EE 


d 

KE | 1 _ AW 

Sa D - lo y; lan : mistress 
[tsi P n ich is either sim on.— Lan , her the ; 
| — who pas tene fodging-house: CO esti 
ged | oF mon tangle: inaria; A term ofan in andless, land 168, ©. 
MR coma. Pertal ing to of ino life to landlord iv having no P in lancs 

m. d died to that low-water mark toa tute of land; 1 d'lokt p Inclos 

nts] A oe ipto 9 fect Landlocked, land lokt tegen, land'- 
its d m "Composed of lamin OF encompassed DY d, and loper, as in nier- 
ed riales Laminate e ira e? Ge a Rond. or vagrant; one who 

"ie 14 , V 2 
hie i sins-ted, a. Consis ds er loper. fed habitation. — Lan or 

= scales, or thin layers, ONC D ong T. has no -set r of 
DISSE faminate, bé vitae ap into | sm ne landlord, n. The owner of land or f° 
TI minating. To separate or Slt oy lam- | and generally bg Tee — Lancet- | houses who has tenan —— 
Sch DRM. State of being laminated; ——— hich and arrow window | master ofan inn, tavaran lodne APTN 
uum, H nt i i thin plates.— OW, 1. ers a host. — Landlubber, : 
alias U arrangement Haminiferus, a. Having ikea lancet, —Lancetatch,n Ae | Contemptuous term among peer SER 
Zoo amtructuro consisting of se f a lancet: generally used in lancet-win- landsman.—Landmark, land’märk, 2. 
| E OI dë m called of a lanco Ee Ssh, A fishdistinguished | mark to designate the boundary of land; 
DS Kee isday offeri wereformerly | by its compresscd shape and lancet-like | any mark or fixed object by which the 


made of the first-fruits harvest) Th limits of a portion of territory may be 
st. 








Fa first day of August. — Lammas-tide, n, known and preserved; any prominent and 
me hot The time of Lammas. : distinguishing feature of a locality; some 
n ! Lammergeler, Lemm r, lam'mér-gi- | The wood of seve elevated object on land that serves as a 
— èr, lem’ mer-gi-tr, n. fd. làmmergeier— apple family, natives of Guiana and the | guide toseamen; what marks a stage in 
cms | —— Mant RD; and geier, a | West Indies, which possesses great tough- | any course of development; any strikin 
dep To. he beard ture, the largest | ness and elasticity, and is much used for | historical event to which oth = 
aws || Alps as well as Asia and Africa, > e t msg ue MISSAE RT 
mit Y D, . (Fr. lampe, L and Gr. of quantities used in computing the area 
Iis | lampat, from Gr. lamp, to shine; ak of pieces of lend ung sehe A 
el Elmo mba ts oder | Pam whose employment is to measure 
ner 00 pae io contain am set Is hen Shorr reine: applied to a — fermining by measurement al — de: 
E? —— Tanpa po lansimi than os in cancer. ton | hom he — contents of portions of 
me, soot by th Le ing * lace: A en, sharp, shoot. A : B —Land-0 
ZUR the smoke of burni condensation of aceration; wounding, roprietor of land. Wner, m. 
Uy ETT E EN chimney ere Goth andi. D. Sax. D. Dan. Icel Sw, | D The —— — e Kanäl, 
à | — : SET Lies , 
sre | oils; th shade eens par- Globe, in distin surface JA va 
qot i — n, ie & lamp or zl naer waters, Which Const m $ e sea | ob a tract or country pacara represent- 
a ake qual lampe] A amali eet % | solid suri Lat a definite portion cd did | ral, or the mares Such pi 9 various 
ms | Their illuminationg — mp suit.| be ace of the globe" Elon of th » Or the paint Pictures in 
A light shed by a lam n longing globe as get a 9| naturals Ing of such pj &ene- 
esto = A man em n. | a coun individual ora „Pa of cene that might f Pictures: 9 
— other publio Ee to light » | lands f X picture. 1,2% form the subje 
T | SC — a ob A good dening. e is employed ^e gardener. 
pe. D.— Street a e : y 
mellow ar a aver the fame arado, n, A shrub Ing out group aening, n, Sm 
One of the atercept it, — $95 2 lamp to ubbery, unds, arranrj he 
opoda, Le Molluscs of the Car n. = a ural landseo 28 to Produce ths ES 
Brachi. Dainter —Lands eitect 
pa ve) of Cape. 
eet meg in get TE. y. slip fallors term geoapen, Land ape 
pre E — ape: Pping —— — Lan * 
es ^t lam to t on o o 
Seen m o or alpa levee EEN 
nk, to OU3 gon O lives. whi er 
7 le; a HE, from GE: a ives on lands" ich so 
| aas inb ome a the Tang tdmen 59 slides 
| d Write Attack in Writing.’ liek A of Water m : lan > «O Posed 3 N. One 
—* — DIOSA or Fort Extiric or after Which Sprig to seama 
SA: ee mins = Ya enl into Spring 
Dra | Rie ¿JO act or — Th Connected has the and ato 9 Action 
* uy lampoon, lampoonj,7? lam. loca] Ue ru l ded estate". Matte 
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lant’vär, n. 
etence (E. 
oi the military 





called out for occas | 
Wind, n, A wind panal fraining.—Land. 


er 
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L y tho Carnivora, d 
To t enr N1-At, v.t. i. he Ce mim see 
shon, n. A ccs — Mea] | overs to Ih Pelr SY 
niferous la-nif'ór us a L. 1 Mme mg tal N 
us, D . (a ` T3 or ) 

producing wool to produco, Doo Tap, lap ofl DA 
[ Les la-niti-k; a. —* a 
y lami erus po eil WE e 
; aring or produ 3 Sup liquor ar 773 
ank, langk, a, (A. Sax, hlanc; — see rur ak Uy RES 


ar 
s" 


EX 
Ju 
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i rmanv rom Landau, a tc 
ot Sens AER made, ] A kind 

D Y e JA 
opened and thrown back. - top may be 
ande, land, n. 


de 
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D 
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Landgrave, Landgraf, land’eri ' 
‚Jand’gräv, land'graf, 
7i. IS landgraf, D. landgraaf—land, land, 
and graf, graaf, an earl or count.] In 
Germany, originally, the title of district 
or provincial governors; later, the title of 
three princes of the empire, whose terri- 
tories were called lundgraviates. — Land- 
graviate, land-grá'vi-àt,m. Tho territory 
or office of a landgrave. — Landgravine, 
land’gra-ven, n. The wife of a landgravo. 
Lane, làn, n. LA. Sax. lane, a lane; D. laun, 
alley, avenue; Icel. Zön, row of houses; 
Fris. lona, lana, a lane.) A narrow way or 
passage, as between hedges or buildings; 
* narrow E en mey; — paas 
an e, Langrel, lang’gräj, lang'grel, n. 
Old belt, nails, and pieces oi iron bound 
tozether and fired from a ship's guns. 
Langsyne, lang-sin', n. [Sc. lang, long, 
and gyre, since.) The time long ago. 
[Scotch.] : 
Language, lang'gwüj,n. [Fr. langage, from 


| Which hy means is e d o 
1n the south and east of Europe.—Lanner i — 


- | us ine pla: 
et, lan'ér-et, a, Tho male of the nerd tape Tape eS 
fruit of a Malayan tree which is highly ment which mal | 
Lansquenet, lans'ke-nct, n. [Originally a para in tho trataron e 
foot soldier, from G. landsknecht, a foot- | Furnished with laps" zu 
soldicr—land, country, knecht, a servant, | Lapidary, lapidan, n Lafi 
a knight.) An old game at cards. from la Wee. | 
Lantern, lan'térn, n. (Fr. lanterne, L, lan- & rock] An artificer vcnit 
terna, from Gr. lamplcr, a EN ‘beacon, | and — gems qc reach 
from lampo, to shine, whence also lamp.] dealer in precious it~ 21 
A case inclosing a light and protecting it | taining totheartdl ed ed 
from wind and rain, sometimes portable | ing precious gem n 
and sometimes fixed; arch. an erection on | däri-an, a. ta 
the top of a dome, the roof of an apart- | scribed on stone— d 
ment, &c.,to give light, for ventilation, or | a. [L.lapidcwe] Ott 
for ornament; a tower which has the | stony.—La —— 
whole ora ponsidaranle portion i ime ii lapi T hee. Le 
i en to vicw; a light o | 1 si 
cathe tp of n lowers the upper parti of a trifying bodies. 1 A 
® 7 v 0 10 1 1 — d 
ere Under Tuısese.—Dark —— SE SEH 
lantern, one with a single opening, which orana GEN ee ES 
may be closed so as to conceal the Light. Aa is, and facts, wet} 
Magic lantern. Under Macic.—Lantern- | [L. * Jt cien 
fly, xn. A hemipterous insect of sone or con 
America which emit rio un fy ng oF conse d im 
dark, — onere a long thin visage. | © being e al, lap oc 
da --Lantern-jaws, a, pl. Long thin v.E.— lapi To turn iota =" 


it 


E 
3 
vi 
E. 
a 
A 
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Bi 


style or manner 0 expression; the expres- 

























LIT 

wht i ay articulate or - —— — | 

martio ang ged, ber Ve d: KEE m. [Gr. lanthand, to conceal, | dar sony placa, y RECH 
Y «e. — = 1 3 s an' m y 1b. H D un- ; } A 3 

faving. a janguage of this or Sess, king; because its existenco ien aimed from Lapill, LG p TE | 

skille d in lone nting gpeech or language. knon little interest or im — stone. Lara angeht P d 
SR ; [L. languidus, from anthorn, lan'térn, n. 4 27 ato the fact st "n 

Languid, lang’ a. Ur 





BE Laxcuvisu.) Flag- 
engen heavy; dull; ndis 
posed to exer hee ewid-li, adv. 
m T ER Tho state or quality of being 

yr 7 
—— lang'gwish, ot (Er. Jost 
Tuissant, from L. la ous "iO jose 
ppr. langit e lax, lag, slack. 





a 
^o am dm 


S 
Long a, i , from lan 
nü/ji-nos, a. [L. lanuginosnt, 


Dy; covore 

from lana, wool.] | Vow 

with down or ine soft eso written lanier, 
^ Y a «413 

"on Fr. lanière, A thong, eich 

rt piece of rope or lino 


Se ————— —À— — 


E 0 :%o be or become 
guish; 2 Sch nimation ; to iue; to be or 
ER KA or spirits top wither; to with a friction: Lum. ma. Like the Chris- 
TOW i vo and vigorous. | re odicean, Jg Mir arm in religion: 
fade; to be no longer * soft and temer tians Bt Leet, an-zman- uke- 
m , ining; ? er = Lag ce ] 1 3 
Jook hs appearance Jangaishes, — Tos. | _warmness rat pa; p, and Dan.lapı 
H T, 1% Se, | De a : Jr eva 
gwish-¢ ' Jang’ wish mg feble; pis m 


strength; En tender SI Jang’ - 


LATESCENT 


ing on. —Lateritic, 1 
© or characterized by 
ritious, la-tér-ish' i 
Like brick; — 
Latescent,} la-tes'ent, o 
one's self, L i 
Latescence,; 


condition of 


L., a fluid juice. 
the elaborated sap of plants, Soe, Si 


milky fluid 
[A. Sax. lætta, D. 


Lath, lüth, 2. 
Fr. latte, It. latta, MS 


latte, whence a lath, a 


pole, &c. Akin lattice, latten.) A thin 
narrow board or slip of wood that is nailed 
to the rafters of a building to support the 
tiles or covering; a thin narrow slip of 
wood that is nailed to a wall to support 
the pasong. such slips collectively; any 
similar piece of wood.—v.t. To cover or line 
with laths.—Lath-brick, n. A long slender 
brick, used in kilns to dry malt on.— 
Lathen, liith’en, a. Made of lath.—Lath- 


splitter, x. One who splits wood into 
laths.—Lath-splittin , n. The act or occu- 


tion of making laths.—Lathy, liith’i, a. 
hinasalath; long and slender. _ _, 
Lathe, liirn, n. LA. Sax. laeth.] A division 
of a county comprising several hundreds, 
now EEE mi county of Kent, in 

whic ere are five. 

Lathe, läru,n. [Icel. (ët, Dan. lad, a lathe, 
dreiclad, a turning-lathe; in second senso 
it corresponds with Sw. and G. lade, a lay 
or lathe in a loom.] An apparatus for 
turning and polishing wood, ivory, metals, 
&c., by supporting and causing the article 
to revolve while being operated on F tho 
part of a loom to which (ie Neh tho wett- 

; 'ements o r 
ret Ke? ven home in weaving: 


called also lay. akin 
froth of sea water, 
Sw. lodder, soap; rom 


root meaning to wash, seen à 


her. .., L. latex, sap, 
ves "Bol. fearing or con” 


ted sap. . : 
^ ol -ät, lü-ti- 
E a 


in. a. Ui 
i in 1 
wu ee the Latins, $ people 
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laxity; extent; rules 
h 


from or limi 
] ts; 
— distance north 


D opposite 
south of d dis 
UMS circle 
passing 
of latitude, 
llel to tho 
Ripe, o 
“nal, ad. Pertaining to latitude: i 
the direction of latitude.— 1 
lat'i-tü-di-nü"ri-an, * “E M 
circle or range; 
racterized by freedom, independence, or 
want of respect for tho usual standards of 
belief or opinion; lax in religious princi- 
ples or views; free-thinking; liberal.— 
n. One who is liberal or loose in his no- 
tions; one who has no respect for com- 
monly accepted doctrines or opinions; one 
who indulges a latitude of thinking and 
is careless of orthodoxy.—Latitudinarlan- 
ism, lat/i-Lü-di-nü"ri-an-izm, n. The prin- 
ciples of latitudinarians; freedom of opi- 
nion, particularly in theology. É 
Latria, la-tri'a, n. [L., from Gr. latreia, 
service.] The highest kind of worship, or 
that paid to God, distinguished by Roman 
ee am oa or the inferior wor- 
ship paid to saints. s 
h * la-tren', n... (Ju. latrina, a bath, a 
—— XM lavo, to wash.) A privy; 
a water-closct. - 
Latten, lat'en, n. [O.Fr. laton, Fr. laiton, 
brass; It. latta, tin-plate; akin to lath; so 
called from the material being used. in 
flat pieces or plates. Larm.] A fino kin 
bronze anciently used for 
candlesticks, brasses of ecpulchral 


a. Embracing a wide 
having a wide scope; cha- 


—— Tate.” Date.) More late or recent; 


d of two: opposed to former; 
— the last of two; tely 


modern; la 
st (in those latter apc ly, lat‘ér-li; 


in tin t; lately; 
in time pok er-math, n. Thé 
; ath. 

latter mowing; after HE Ze, from latte, 
ST c A ius of wood or iron 
crossing er T or “reticulated 

i n 

—— v Indow mado of laths T strips 










chuckling noise 
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crous. — 


excites: w : 
brights mid 
t. 


When apparent 
mure counte 
side of the mouh ee 
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tay | 


may justly excite ugh 


who laughs or 
La 


KK 


is fond 


oxide of nitrogen: so 


when inhaled, 


ntion.—Laug 


it usu cades 


laughing or merry Way; 
Langhing-stock, n. A 
that is an object of ri 


tar.] The 


e 
act or C 
expression of mirth, manilesel iS: 


‚adv. Ina miete | 


y lifer, Sr 
Gl mn. 
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Du, 
f 
‘ tures ad, 
di ec 0 te e Eo: 
n lesson, 19% subject 
d a rse on 5 udience; & 
E inion; to — GE — — sizo, ger SE vat the Leger del vered ical discon, | g fro red, 
o Bien aal te me o cad | ers eico, oE the ree AE let roe fon struction; 4 Pero, —U t Ie pen 
bri d — comia rt OT ivched | Smallest or ON Tore; at tho OL eastwa t; | for erior; a formal TP octure to; t to rep- 
£0 inst, OR; Oto suprot” mit imate. Atleas erior; vo Y tively 
E t to Rint to inclino vi —æ or least to lowest est viz, adv. d ect ing tically or authority P end. or de 
i to, in e n, | Peastwise, Kst e ther=U- | to dog prove. to deliver "EC 
«M f ost or leant . Ge : ulgar. A. Sax. le ler, G- : mand; repr? course; LO ]ek'tü- 
Ze [i flesh IE | however ver n. LA (eder, ters | rimand; to PT dis Lecturer, 
; | L Sax ho , an. in var $ rm — or 
ds h en Krieg to fen, t ] Net ih er ee el — re — for instig lectures; a 1 Te ourses 
LEM lean; © ren of ti n- J. 3 d pre SECH: aT, Re UD ivers 10 UU, ür-ship, 7% 
béi | on the productive; UT en which con D als dressed and Igor this | 101% tor who deliv ip, lek'Cür-323; 
d | fertile, That parc fat. N lion; o em : appliance mado of this —— ig, — horse, 1. 
| Euer rete neo | gaei oe VUA | faataa of lect yg Tod Horse, 
ich kirg D li, ade, peanness ican; meag Mm with leather; seatheretto, Led, led, pre 1: a spare hor ase O 
ha Be H mesgrely- lity of To furnish Weg yulgar) Lea ther. horse that 18 164 "re used inac 
an dition or que ,, rarely of leathe f imitation nor: | A hors vant 
eh A e ere ES SS PRECII ME CEPR 
AH i kai SP lp: Se toup D pa, Dam, cousisting of leather Seombling leathers Ledge, lej, n de , the > Joedea Ot whioh 
[NU nin elope, (ler OPE e fen allied to | C^ pertainin eave, | Sc. WEN Ca of a cask.], A sheit OD. "vic 
TIE C cope CIE RET ESSE pe pinot any tp ein or 
ested l ise from the graun 3 or bounds; to | mission; same as ermission; Icel. sembles such à S "rest: a ridge O 
dé L air; to moro with springs or o a sud- Min D. -lof in corlof, Pise, permission; | rese cting beyond the 11 moulding; 
iiv o ap, vault, bound, SKID; 9 rer by leap- ermission, lof, pra d also to E. DOIT rocks; arch. a small a piece 
bur. | jen transition. ud. To pass oo gido to | lest Nauben, to permit; alles S T party | shelf o tring course; joinery, A T 
aye! el H ing; to spring or bound front al to tako | G- ef: la. Libet, it is plensin jowance; a | also, a SID something rests. — 87; 
d uiu n tho other of; to cause Cr icaping.— The —— to nct; permission; atom uaint- | against which some in ledges. 
me | SEU leaping; the spaco passed oror or | Gormal parting of friends or acquaint, 1 Abounding Raps fit. a book that 
sabi. fi act of leaping; the space Passe, ios | formal well: used chiefly in the phra 1 | Ledger, loj’ér, n. [Perhaps ib. ease from 
sez H cleared EE, Aen enger, Wu | ances; farowell: Mes. ei i y employed ts on a ledge or shelf; in any c: ledger 
To rns ja sudden transi which leaps.— | to take leave. -. unimportant occasions; | res e stem; comp. old legen, tedger, 
de fo pi er, n, One Je OF a which ono player, | on Set to more important mat- Peeing itt a place; D. legger, one that m. 
ye | ius his handson the back or shoul- {iberty "eave taking, n. The act of taking Wee lie (torest)] The principal pos p 
dE o EIE EE in me | seo tne eng ge 
wa H tee, pa Dissextile;every | Leave, lev, v.t. 2, to causo to re- | arranged as to ex and 
sad a began Li herd h February has an | (A. Sax. laefan, to leave, to c: l. leifa, | sums at the debit of the accounts and on 
Ti | fourth year, in which Fe ‘thus 366 da s | main, from lyian, to remain; Icel. leifa, the other all those at the credit; arch. a 
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etic oxide of iron, W: 
attracting iron, 
cating this pro- 
and steel, thus forming arti- 


t. 
[A. Sex. hldf; 


the property of 


Liturgic, 
a. Pertaining to à power of communi 


prayer 
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gies—Liturgiology, lit'érJj hence, a mag 
science or system of public ecc 
lit'erJist, n. One 
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ad; a | na 
é vient), ABC found in| A member of à societ for thc ann ers 
| the south o be at loggerheads, to 99 sick and the burial O the dead, origina 
kim UD en in a fight; to be involved in adis- | 1n at Antwerp about 1300, and blamed 
fis li pute.—To come to loggerheads, to come to | Tor holding heretical opinions; one of the 
uk i a quarrel. 8 followers of Wickliffe in England. u0- 
(ei q i Loggia, loj A m pl. Loggie, loj'c. _ (Tt. lardism, Lollardy, lol'ürd-izm, lol’är-di, n. 
TIE d Lover.) an arch. a term applied toa | The principles of the Lollards. 
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e nhalic; shrewd ; far-secing 5 discerning. 
cer ong - hundred, a, One hundred an 
twenty.— ongish long'ish, @. Somewhat 
long; moderately lons.—Long-lived, long” 
got a. Having 9 long life or existence; 
lasting long.—Long-measure, n. Measure 
of length; lineal measure. — Longness, 
long'nes, n. Length.—Long-primer, n. A 
printing type ot 2 size between smallpica 
Long-sighted, a. Able to 


and bourgeois.—- 
see at a great distance; far-seeing ; saga- 


cious; of acute intellect.—Longsome, long- 
sum, @. Tiresomo on account of length ; 
tedious. — Longspun, long'spun, v. Spun 
or extended toa great length; tedious.— 
| ong - suffering, a. Bearing injuries or 
provocation for a. long time; patient; nob 
cer cemere pads 
à > d — ong- n e = 
EHRE rating; oy 
qong se, long’ wiz, long'wiz, adv. In th 3 
ur of length; lengthwise — Lon - 
ing the bn Having the power of ret ia 
pa reath for a long time; tedi PER 
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heul A.Sax. langian,to lengtl 
lang, long; similarly KEN 
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hand, phonography, or 
h a. Hat 


an eager 
Scr appetite; to have a morbid Cray 
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he equator (a 
high latitude); 


misery in a future st 


Bas by or falling stoop; Icel. lüla, 


portion, or conduct; 
part in life allotted ay 


lotery.] Something 


mish; rude; aw f 
GK y d 4 a loutish: manner.— 
Loutishness, lout'ish-nes, n. 
Louvre, — Lover, lü'vér, n. [Fr. lover, 
lovier, a louvre; a word of which the 
igin is unknown.] A dome or turret 

out of the roof of a hall or other 
apartment, formerly open at the sides, 
and intended to allow the smoke to escape. 
window partially 
ls or bars called 
(corrupted into luffer or lever 
placed across so as to admi 


loving. [A.Sax. tuf- 
iebe 


unday, the Sunday nex 
te low tide. the lowest 


e first distil- 


tunes with.—To cast lots, to throw dice or 


Easter.—Low water, 
use similarly some other contrivance to 
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or produced by t j 
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(a low-born fellow); 
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faith, duty, or 

A person who adhe 

or to constituted aut 
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(Fr. lucrati”, from 
ucror, to M 
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x ative 1 'k "m i 
ucrative Sek Geet? 
[Fr. lucre, L, lucrum. 
fit; pelf: often in sen 
gain.—Lucrous, lü'krus, 


à loyal manner; 


—Luere, lü'kér, n. | Lu 
] Gain in moncy; pro- 


a. Pertaining to 


ga 

Lucubrate, 10'k0-brit, v.i. 

cubratum, to — by can 

] » bringing light. from lex 
light.) To study by candle-light or a 
lamp; to study by night.—v.t. T 
nte, as by laborious night-study. — Lucu- 
bration, lü-kü-brá'shon, a. 
study; what is composed, or supposed to 
be composed, by night; a literary com 

kind. — Lucubrator, lü'kü- 
ne who makes lucubrations. 
Luculent, lü^kn-lent, v. [L. 
to shine.] Lucid; 
takable.—Luculently, 10'kQ- 


[From the Roman 
ety of limestone 


Lubber, lub'ér, n. 
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] A clumsy or awk- 
ward fellow; a term applied by sailors to 
know seamanship.— 
a black vertical mark 
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mariner's compass in a line with the ship's 
to show the veseel’s course. 
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one who docs not 
Lubbers point, 
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head,asa guide 
—Lubber's hole, 
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ri-küt, v.t.—lubricatcd, lu- 
from lubricus, slip- 
n emollicnt or 
to rub or supply 


lent-li, adv. Inalucu 
Lucullite, lü-kullit, n. 

consul Lucullus.] A vari 

used for ornamental pu 


r game; seen algo 1 
illusion, prelude, 


mount without going 
ttock-shrouds,—Lub- 


ke a lubber; clumsy; L. ludicens, from 


]ü'dik-rus-li, ad D'dik-rus-nes, n. 
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snail or shell, from I. Beet. a asi | 
calcareous stone Composed d dr 
nita pili, ^ ‚and £0 hard uti 
mbago, lum-bà'gg, 2. [I - 
loin.]. Rheumatism — 
affecting the lumbar region. = Ge 
nous, lum-baj'i-nus, a. Fetz 
lumbago, — Lumbar, Lumtal, ln i: : 
lum'bal, a. [L. hoabus, a lez. La, 
Pertaining to the loins —Lucharrza 
the portion of the body between tess 
ribs and the upper part of the biz 
bone; tho small of the back. 
Lumber, lum'bér, n. [ inm 
brokin establishment, the pies 
pawned goods wen spe — 
formerly renowned as teg 
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a dog that lies 


1 lerdan, lerdan, 
lin, lourdein, from tou 
Mankis: stupid; clownish; 


former A the lute. 
ing, lit, lut'ing, 2. 
Te "luo, to wash.] 
or other substance 
juncture of vessels 
so closely as to prevent the escape or en- 
trance of air, or applied as a coating to 
glass retorts in order that they may sup- 
temperature.—Lute,v.t.— luted, 
'o close or coat with lute.—Luta- 
t The act of luting. 

üt/string, n. [A corruption of 
A stout glossy kind of 


Pertaining to 
er. —7. A dis- 
ono who ad- 
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Teu an Hs mud, clay, from 
ier fu, men ad ; 
v «. L g 
d the half-moon; crescent-shaped.— 


ono new moon to the following. 


ACY. 
rm of lump, as hunch 
of hump, bunch of bump.] A lunchcon.— 
vi. To take a lunch.—Luncheon, 
, [A longer form of lunch, perhaps 
A slight repast or meal be- 
dinner.—v.i. To take 


an inn or public-house where 
can 


the moon. Luxacr.] 
of acrescentor half- 


tion, lü-tä’shon, n. 
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Lutheran aa thes: 
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rism, lü'thér-an-iz 

ctrines of religio 
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n poet s 
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un, li-ko. odi some lycop a ın the allied , imi, n. (Fr. Les 
zado. iie x Era en) Ai Leer transparent d iid Wale 
explosive pre ydd, in Ke) Suid inani it fluid like 
L osive prepared from pi ‚in Kent.]| vessel ed! bodies contai ‚water; a 
li an, a. Pertaining toamad. | {m 8 called lymphati aimed in certain 
one of tho ancient Gè a tern applied to | fh the ldo in ifa | “runes tne al 
of a soft pleasing chu urs of musi efluidused in vaccination — ne lying 
stone s ng Charact Wes sic | lim-fatj cination.—L 
the ancients asu touchstone rock uses | matic; sl a. Pertaining to lymph; phleg: 
ye, li, n. castone. imal body containing lympl uct m 
Iye; allied to ool. lang a bathe ged pee hy, lint c. Containing or Hke ia. 
bly Le lavo to wach.) Water impregnated | for taking d ofthe mame of meh noted 
— Sad rom the ashes | To infi e law into his own h 
cleaning purposes. of an alkali used for | forms y bad ae upon, without the 
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M is the thirteenth letter and tenth c 
l onso- | Maccabean, -ka-be i 
nant of the English alphabet, represent- | to the J am, makka bran d Pb 
ing a labial and nasal articulation. Maccabees, ma — n. pl. The nameot 
Jewish history un- 


Ma, mi, n. A childish or shorter form of | two books treating of 
der the Maccabean princes, included in 


Maina. 
Ma'am, mim, n." A colloquial contraction the Apocrypha. 
for Madam. > PE Mace, más, n, [O.Fr. mace, Fr. masse, It. 
Mac, mak. A Gaelic word signifying son, | Mazza, 2 club; from L. matca (on found 
fixed to many surnames, as ae | in the dim. mateola), 2 kind of mallet.] A 

weapon of war cons sting of a staff with a 


and pre 
Donald, Mac Grigor &c. £ 
Macadamize, mak-ad’am-Iz, v.t.—macad- | heavy metal head frequently in tho form 
amized, macadamizing. [From Macadam, | of a 8 ike ; au ornamental staff of 
as a road, wi metal borne before m istrates and other 
in authority; e heavier * 


the inventor.) To cover, 


small broken stone? which, when con-| persons 
solidated, form à rm su ace.—Macad- In billiards. — Mace-bearer, tr. A pe 

amization, mak-ad'am-i-zi"shon, n. The | whocarriesa mace before public function- 

act or art of macadamizing. aries.—Macer, mis er, t A maco beare d 

ue, ma-kiik’, 1. [Fr. An Old World ani offices attending on severa 

monkey with short tail and prominent Jore l n, [Fr ma cis, Tt, mace, L. 

macis, macir Gr. maker, an Indian spico.] 

i sod aril or covering of the 

used in cook- 


ebrows. 

arize,t mak’a-riz, v.t. [Gr. makarizd, ce, the dri 

l lessed.] To bless; to wish A of the mum 
Ger to, mas’er-ät, v.t. — macerated, ma 


joy to; to const: tulate. — 
Macaroni mak-a-ro'nl, 7. pl. Mac ngo 
iz. [Fr. and Prov. X SH K 

ng. Lu. macero, 2 Tump.), To steep 
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td a mi — vulgar words | 8120» ha tao "Jan, d dii 
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Es are 
= ment use Y RI Jadi chichy ovellanic mag-cl lav ik, Y 
wi arried and © erly 13 jes: sometim ` Sé e 
d E^ e = slight shade of ‘disrespect (o — —— — naviga ous 
och db whitisl ? cons jicuou8 
TM adder, mag er Thin l cron medic ance, nt nebul æ Eh = olova im appear- 
y n largely culti in sË en H ta, ma-Jen Ut 7. [Discov 
t: largely, Of which furnishes je, | the year > thi verod in 1859 
xu able dyes and — guch A ral valu- brilliant Kort red hatte Kos 3 Magenta.) 4 E 
ps rel ange mente, De, — x re erived from coal- 
Srel MNA with madder. ut. and | Mago magot, n. [W. magi 
thay H — » 'onz-lived. e, mad, prét. And pp. of make. ‘+ or grub, from M4 . magiad, S maggot 
t | ; d 4 ke. up pp of fl gu, to bre UN 
tna | Gr. kephate, tho head.] proset a Tong OF verb ia often used in the senses gi BP: | oh odd rod insect; a grub; Ee 
t m 6 ye x 5 e 
SH (Gr. kosmos, wort am, THA orld; the —— e formurders SE RÉI stato O gotiness, 
es || e as t world; the | Ec —— “dish of meat, poul goty.— rot o state of being mag- 
E) EE EE —— [e mad. — p mago as; wh or 
à fi e daktylos, a finger. > til, m. a io — madeo, to fak’shon, n. [L. made- Magi. * ` ricious; whim- 
kat i opis a inger] One a famil o mike The act of maki et, and facio agi, mit n. pl [L 
aus the coot ul very long toes d'efi, v.£. [Er ing wet.— e magos, t arian f . magus, from G 
(ez |} Tho long akro d water-hen, de. wet or moist; to me ‚madäner.] To , | same root gian, from Per. ma F. 
| "er 1 Lag” Madei , to moisten. make i as L. ma y, 2 pries 
| prism. Macro — ofa rlombis | Ma e tad A rich wi — enoet the a great] [he caste 
| Ee mak-rol’o-j mbic | Madem nd of M win jans ancie e 
Y superiluity d 21 Tong and tedious lege —— o mado | East Magia holy men ent Medes are 
| omict-t, n. [ez metron, ro —— mo title demoiselle vizel, m. [Fr ma tho dagina p maSino M — sao 
| EE mil An Maii mad SCH ——— EE riest of 
' repete ee le | madeo ‘id, a. of the Magi. e philo: mi 
id for. malerodla e, (Gr here idomia, mado tet ea taie, mafii, n teophy or doctrines 
dX pod, mak co-pod, n, (Ges — — Ne se dome INS (It. : —3 from [L. magicus - 
i dull poa, podos, f x an talian tormor o Sad theology of th magia, Gr. ' pertaining 
cl ee GE Wiere Sadam; the Virgin Mary, Maps] | human mea ORG os ane Mage EET 
Sch G * —— una. od heh to n and h to | occ means, ing eff . Macr. 
= | t. ows, Oloa, the ear.] Zo ur z lon peice ore, SR he Virgin are called — powers RR 
| Dan, (Gr. makros long long-eared, pre drom, e Mader —— similar to that of en S SOLET — 
shrimp,socall of stalk-< n oura, a — varie porce E kind ef are — —— a1 nchantment influence 
E EE EE — natural causes, 
ké nee thes toth WD, r -bui gor brauchin in S.—4. ‚to uses 
Wë | in swimming. = thelr dexibleabdomen rito: UE LED net a. Pertaining to m: sur- 
ap p Tyan, 5 — Mace, Be mall hol Dü'ri-forus ao "Madre ng t sed in by a series of « by or 
Macra  Mak-rou elonging to es like Lb» A: Pe po- hat «m, paralle e PRICE of 76, a squa 2 
ei lae mc, X. Ono of thy 1 | iot estone; fo areno; | perpendicularly, a rank ana: dis- 
of of tha| © plank d'ri are r N row and 
== Se e ECT used er, n. [Er] op lantern gal — horizon or line ouch 
GA To spot; to CH I or other Pporting D. e oro roprese means lante , or diagon- 
mg" i homo Stain; v.i on the ski It madri ad'ri- urposeh tho ea win. rona nted o of which rn, a iver oe 
d re — Hand get dor TE man MEE EE small pictures 
* nation, m co, deër: ZK ephord's U, mg madri ing to ma, agn Pss 
= minime Se HX oS m, conalsting ] — aving supernat: ial, matkal, any size 
er i lt sh O an tle ural i 1 Q e 
et? LIBE tC appen, O, mak! cet b y m m as if b n fro . Pe 
a Wage to m oe causing the lotted latter AH y mache ties; ER 
ines Mad, —— itt, A Spot; g itter is not — 3 tles; acting o 
x Perla mad alt macula een c say nd n the poal Or 
raat mang ta GOEN Be Sally, make ast SC aly: nat the 
e J e mei 7 ` > e 
Ar viis Sr bed ar Daun maida noto; an , maj „In rag hus we 
SS m Lohr tel mixture an, n. One mane 
l -Li or a infa i Crazy. e Sed by on inseed o it A nei ne skil H 
le frait t0 —Madded dy Uren Be us, from m 8 2 veh -Eilf' er. 
UT t or adden, d^ Mac fug d of ant lon aj-is-te ole — — 
si. habi? re: den. Mage ously, dëi toa meng to cU ister ri-al for cole arnish 
e tati ne d Send le, n, make et gang; i to nastor Sue ; ms 
hs Ch ho ind gn? daadeap, meh ma ally mper his rrulor nal vagis 
SCH With to y Mdulgog d ect ado ister? eriou USE Kan 
A ia Se ias ES frei ute it cing Mag: 
- y ford Mrs i ito Ublic cio aj e A SDeci & 
n Matt ee house d To Sentio, civil ten, DÄ Mperion= 
vw ` j Sti Love üc ma > [L. Pre oug: 
rati just Get vested am tu 
magis mats in? T somo wiser) 3 
he od ate Stra ico ap b he A 
: t'ik cou erson ach ex. 
a. Aris, & Who sit; 
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MAGN ASI: 
3bove what is] 
OW, mean or 

‚Dersons: ibiting ügenerous: 
soul; said of acti s pibiting möbleness of 
mannen- aue de: Ta anio, 
". The lity of muy, mag-nanim'iti 
greatness oF ty of CINE ma animous! 
Soul! “mind; elevation o dignity of 


ABnase, mar’ : 
Pigment whi —— An excel] 
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S-N d, d. Ca. n. es 

MG. Magnetizod.— Ma ve time al 

idly miah black | wa E aii Wen m. Eet a zul or 

es rapidly mixed with | —¿2Uctizins, orstateof boing magnetized, > aud Sach 

a Mag‘nit, a IL Magnelizing, "PO Come Magmelized Hungarian d mail or 

` 2U T. i d e 

powerful Dersons, the „| — (pl.), Properties to; to attract as if by at — th the Turks and Finns; p ^ ternal ( 

noble „ AGNITUDE,] A person of ranks — SE M animal inag- nian class ZC * neg tT Xon, mi 

e Or gr: N N 1 > * Kanal Wal magnetic ER, P har Í 
tinction EI any an Person ot note or dis. ties; to become emi Magister, - e ma c i A Bom E Si 
Enesia, mag-nü^shia a [From Mag. | communicate Who or that which | * Europe, m 

Osga in Asia Minor, whence al magnet.) | electric ies reien — ores nd Jai a, P Er 

Oxide of magnesium, a white tasteless - ters, Pal 
earthy substance, Possessing alkaline pro- 
Pertics. — Sulphate of magnesia, Epsom 


-ts.—lagnesian, mag-né'shi-an, a, Per- 
taining to magnesia; containing or re. 
sembling magnesia.— Jf. «gnesiaa limestone 
a rock composed of carbonates of lime and 
magnesia, more or less useful for building 


ns 


I eto-electricity, n, 
Electricity evolved by the action of mag- 
nets; the science which treats of pheno- 
mena connected with both magnetism and 









































































direc] i fi 
ssumed by rome of the toga H public n 
electricity.—Magnetometer mag-net-om- | of Mohammed; à descendant d Yà l that cor 
or ornamental purposes: dolomite.—Mag- | et-¢r, n. An instrument for measuring med who is toarize and at tte bla } guard, n 
nesium, mag-n@'shl-um a. The metallic | any of ue — magnetie —— ee spread Mohammedzrine gy | mail 
Se of magnesia, a white malleable metal, | as the dip, inclination, srl Mane n. (lind) pe | —— 
sing chloride of mag- | pecially t 10 latter.—Magnetometric, mag’ , Gym (H 
obtained by decomposing chloride of mag net t’rik, a. Pertaining to the mag- | of the tamarisk-tree, impertelíra tz E train, n 
ZE men by means of — peas | me pem — for dyeing and Photographic papier E the mi 
sium light, a dazzlingly bright light pro- | netometer. Mahl-stick, mal'stik, n. aut pura | 
uced by burning magnesium wire. ^ ` Mahogany, ma-hog'ami, n. Macs | Get 
e L.ma nes, magnetis, nativo American name] A aliis | 
t t,. [L. mag : larly 
xd xem ones from Magnesia in Asia ber-tree, the wood of which iid anii Mais, 1 
Minor whence the stone was first dat — SECH maim; 
LI Q s ! 
; also a bar or mass of iron j i , H 
EE EE the peculiar propertics Hnhomedan, Hahometan, Se, mit dbi 
of tho loadstone have ‘other means, dan, — — 
PIC Nee or by other means. "tion of Alohammed; al alle u m As 
ELECTRO-MAGNET, H Era Pertälning to tion, et other evil spirik 3 Min in 
Parse tor nagaeliem: possessing te Salou, — [Ini MN as 
: or correspon- Indies, an € dar 
DoD test pertaining to the carts — eirals : 
n J ech if magnetic, indu ee or wail, 42 ti 
ma ple enh Sea, pus mendaciis | Ped 
— we hd be zc., indicate : du n Bat * -| TW Mr jd; 2x1 +" m 
uox ce agnete ft | mE ie Set a X mpa ieni ES 
3 compass. — - several magnets a ing. LFT. eater; to in- | magu, Goth. ael manat» E 
Rind of battery formed o ——— ny TT make great or greater; i en- | son; alli — a virgin; a app 
(usually nore AD their poles similarly | nificare. parca’ dimena e ——— has Erin f army’ 
y rith al e contri- riec alo servant; $V Zeng d and n 
ogether wit netic compensator, a cont tity; a feme a female Ap | chancı 
disposed. Mag ‘with a ship’s ae ars Maud of al work of — es els e 
vance connecteo wie alzing the hin oes, house FOr male Gees | lent ei 
compensating le of the iron of the e x child 1 —— —— main’ 
upon the need Under Dir.—Magne clina- woman; a virgin or ma fora OE f — 
agnetic dip. declination, Bur Ye lens WO] punisht ba gleiten | great i 
d ns the magneti ie any place. de dimena VOX: OF rough it have of eind resembling, 5 ae | from 
tion, an nt a line passing oxy part or} a n cause objectsscen tm “IL rtaining (03 Fko a maiden ee | the me 
ic equato in ev ing.— | call à ension: , used, Maiden figl ca 
n Fear its equator, To 1s not ung their apparent dim l'o-kwenss dis ted; unused er cielo f ei 
glol dip of tho n of attractto o ja — Magnus, BI Zoos) | po t which the hio first pi pai n Na 
rhich the ity, the force nding iloquentia caking (LOCUTIO S170 nv —[0— — cd teen 
My intensity, n surrou qnagnitoq wena, SCARING | writing; Maiden OK e, espe vus 1o the 
Magnetic agnets exert o influenced by TUDE), and log rof speaking d randilo- | ZC Ve yo the ho 
wifes capable of dai San:e aS relo, | A lofty manner © s —* SH 
Magnetic tror dian, a grea Tres. = territo 
them.—- agnetic meri place co an is]; 
tne plane, of ection ol tin needle, any ma 
one at that place. Mugen ro the itudo, "IS 
die at tha’) od iron oF ile of magnitude, A sh 
Gba cro A e s 
on 2 ‚ompass.—A Chich is 3 edle. magnus P qu, might, RUE, ; on tho 
mari Ot the, horizon y Bh megas, E Or jess akin ander tne ty, or tet 
direc i in &c. ize, U it 
fie oxide GH gtt dip of the | Ge, mont, that cam b reseed gib 
gue n the th tive exte ing be express : , EI uy 
* lea, m ra t n n 
vti po wh ce ro t pa of any a me ki sc d : a [ nip) the 
Aach 8 sur mo distance a violen” amount + eg domesiit- mir ile Perg n, Nee 
tne ale is 90% Magnetit *s magnetismi g is maining 10. tor to Dora pt Alte, 
? P ei i la i e. 3 tu 
DES Wee the | Th nag nci ce midi SL pertain fort pt Du 
r ila e in pt 
DU. d B: 
a c enet tiks, 
Meal, a. Magne Ty a magno etism. 
j-kal, ( a]-H, adv. es of mager 
net 1” pt. ] 
y co 
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i rm i . 
with monoy or MAINE tenance, a cap of | being added e ht (to makea port, land). 


it. — Cap 0 
tr a rs o 
England at their coronation. : 
maz, n. [Sp. maiz, from Haytian 
the native name.) Indian corn, & 
plant, a native of America, NOW 
commonly cultivated in the warmer parts 
of the world,—Maizena, mü-zU’na, n. he 
starch prepared from maize; corn-flour. 
Majesty, maj'es-ti, n. [L. majestas, irom 
majus, compar. form of magnus, great, 
Maayrtupe,) Grandeur ordignity of rank, 
character, or manner; imposing loftiness 
of person or mien; stateliness; dignity or 
elevation of literary style; sublimity; a 
title of — kings, and queens: gen- 
erally with a possessive pronoun (may it 
please your majesty). — Majestic, ma-jes’- 














Maize, 
Aper [Icel. sad? stipulation, agrec- mahiz, 


ment; mæla, to stipulate.) A term in 
Scots law for a rent or sum payable regu- 


larly. 

Maim, mim, vt. (0.E. main, to hurt or 
maim; from 0.Fr. mehargner, Pr. magan- 
har, It. mapagnare. to maim; origin 


limb; to mutilate; to cripple; to di = 
cw M cripple; ta disable. 
or mutilated.—Maime müm'ed-nes, 




















































To make 4 
to scan reen of, to treat with fondness; 







main part; A. Sax. magi, magin, power, 








| strength; same root as may, might.) Pri tik, a. Possessing majesty; havi i 
» Chief, 3 may, might.) Prin- | nity of * ; having dig- | or su ns. — : 
[ ater things; most to — naag grand: slime; stately- Majat — gard GE m To eraka nomning a/a lo re- 
y (the main branch o rank, im rtanco,&c, | 3 est kat: ajestic.—Majestically, ma- value; to be unable to understand ; ob 
| Téof an edifica ee o main tim- —— adv. Ina majestic manner no satisfaction from (L can me y» ; to get 
mighty; vast (the mat e consideration); | Maiorica ma-joli-ka, m. (It. Matoller oe | % him).—To make out Make nothing 
` applied; used with all o snis directly | s orica, for Majorca, whence tl ca or | cipher; to pro out, to discover; to de 
y strength), — Maia, body a Eh (main specimens came.] A Kind of earth weet | Oh ap 3 Xo prove or establish by evidence 
H army which marches Let the corps of a r. making dishes, y of earth used | not cnt; to find to the = ence 
i and rear shetween the advan | Applied to the wai ases, &c.; afterwards able to make out uli; as, he wag 
| end tear guard—The main chanm ace | „bles porcelain, ` ` itself, which aards | make over, to transf the whole sum.— 7 
f Sate pene gain; one's own foter NS mier, m-| vey; as has transfer the title of; to con. 
lent effort (in the All one’s st —* at. Miosan [L., compar, of ap To make nade over his estate in. con- 
main}; the cho ose ‘with mj ; viO- | ber, quant TUDE.] The great agnus, | tity oa sail (naut.), to inc in trust.— 
great bip ner ved rien : "ud m ün s extent, or dignit s mm. cone dl already get, — TORO s quan- 
i Feas the high sea; A bel ocean, the applied tot ore | appliances manage with such shift, to 
d from the asi street, as die al gas or r to make ull are available Ach means o 
| erally 2 e most Pied WCS or am or mass to, md to co lect 1 e 
the principal t le ; to con Pose, as i nto 
n. A russinaroce H orm stitute; ngredien 
to th mal whe Main te’ brine’ settle E jma —— Ss 
& toa defin; (qu >; TO re. 
one’s mir „Aefinite arrels, Kon, 
ship; to mii 70 majaclusion (to RE to 
com jue Way SCT to O sete nake us a 
Of a shin er Vesee]; ppo aci (to map. x $ aor or do: oft t clear 
7 the Co d NO mide mast ina nove, direct o C.); to interpo aer of acta = 
De dës mili, % "Tho rj ast town? made. afte Urse (he ci to n 
teg n Bent on iue Chief ga (Ginet, to ten uid of roy): toris, Ward 
ae to form o nd to ia the de porto 
Properly oepa or of a mage ONG or SDrove, 7, Sumen re; to be adyo Make 
GE g, GE Ain say Estena that, pake q Salnst; to te to; 
EE wi Notement EE jet as IR to 
ten AO, ; “mo Cay a » LO 
SHE ho ae Com uty fo make Poking: td Dub out Make Dur 
at the ke, Goes? to conte Make Lëgtae paer goe? ch; ty 
j make this man anda E Pl To CRS or 
w es @ 
ithout e tei, to gr th aot service e or, 







nth dr: osh, Macey ed Fr v. ID 
sp? vering 107 Wa ransive C? at on La im t n n . sa e 
va CO . any d ut ken. ng him chen E 
—— — — — Ber cota ae maintenir, God b uus E to tat frame —— 
Hi aa ry r tan, Y d Fr. CZ? a distinc , r efl > o 
mail or rod with à rered with | yrs , ming, the hand, any or keep in i to produce er: : ause t 
' 4 " y a CH cat la d to c n 
pisi tpi E E Se werde em (fO 
cn E at tt DE to mom: | fo or to poco tion Of, he ia 
t = male, & jon t the result blic; a 
glance. (Fr. male, o.Fr. mal Ir. „ossessi sation) u ke tter puDil6> 1, cause occa- 
pe jy either fag, Pium OI der; to contin 1e ing. Ke ton pholds e king); o cont iive cortar the object (to 
ae +. Teal, malr, 3 (ho wi "«tiiy (one’s HE — | sion, Wi h: to the sign O ei 
alib aT, pags hence, à ee tho let- | vindicate a Just Por opinion; to plo | makea POET. an ttted); to gain, acquire 
Origins of Jokers 200 Fi such a bas; a-bl ble | finitive, being dy to get or ascertain, as 
eng, £09 COVED” py which the ed.— ain (money, Prom” uo ta tion, Or calculation; 
the | person or conv Fin the mall; the result of compi Gre travelling; to pu 
fe pot Silo aS Ce n. to pass over in Piesirable position Ov oes 
arriedin the mail. d d: in a ce e (a bed rej; to 
" ia which the public mail is carried, ; Vindication; G supports dition; to prepare for A in a whole ; to 
Là oc) igne ment anil tho wens | fomite, i eere QE Susto, as by 
i = 1 assisting Cl * ife); to comp : 
I > eans to prosccu r makes a ood wife); naut. to arrive at ; 
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made lm ka a. Ca F 419 . \ 
Or pretending eves n. Malis P being Malari li 
a. nreal:shi Pretence; Pretext 5 believe air, f à, ma-li/ri.s y Dr MALY | 
maker. x. aker, makc-peace, a am — tainted be daus, bad, and wer are, bad — — 
vens o Creator; oue vi, ONO who | eama] or vegetal minimi from | TUNER E 
d ` : E rh Cx 1a u 12 
EE E 
which one is dee Up, The marge ty | an, malaria nous, maleria] malir. malin Deen AR y ji tly s 
d Tess nanner in 1-us,a, Pert n Ti» | gen a [L v.i; i cia 
Tm Weight, d ai A in a play, xy malaria, , «ining toorinfected Genus’ SG Git bane maf a. Com 
aen NEE what contribu | [Prefix mal, bad] pareil shon, sc | mre eei eem OS EE 
Maki, miki n. m cient of itself assimilationor nutrition: faul EN | malici sol ^ medn bi 
MA LA A € ^: H t » - OUS; d Qd ma 
ua animal akin i the lem Madagascar.] nativo Fr uy H Fed. ma- Geer to T ell mad at ce | the AS 
la — the MAS A Pertaining to Ma Ense of the Malays a poa; tho inn- Malignancy, ma te Vis e A kind, 
a © Malay Peninsula.— %- | Malays or to their count : © quality of beige Ers 
cloude cane made of the brown magi 1 ormation, mal koi formar h IA ES | Dë 
clouded stem of a kind of palm ed or | (Prefix mal, bad.) Imperfect contona | 2¢8¢¢—Baliguant, mass LS dos, d 
fo ate, mal'a-kit, n, (Fr. malachite, | MA disproportion of parts, rma- | lignans, from maligno, oaa eet 
rom Gr. malaché,a mallow, from itscolour | ill content, mal’kon-tent, n. [Prefix mal virales - T wee i Ve 
resembling that of the leaves of mallow.]| = d A discontented person; adiscontented atly inimical; mal: gee | n 


i à Subject of a governm 
COD : ent, — Malcontent 
solid masses of a beautiful ree COLE enced eh mal’kon-ten-ted, a. Dis. 





mn 


atal issue; viralent ma i SS 

the jó contenced with the govern pe einous, 2 Syn. under Ne 

—— eg Y Copper, used for — mal'kon iere en yim of GE history, —* tee attached 
Malacology, mala-koleh m ri ger malcon ented manner. — Malcontented. undhea ben ` is ton wells Malposit 
soft, and logos, discourse.) The branch of "mila. ee oe of eatin VUE TES ia 


: e, mil, a. : ‚Fr. 
zoology that treats of the mollusca or soft- | L. masculus, La, quim ere n 


EEE 





q. U 
odied animals.—Malacologist,mal-a-kol’- ale. N i die ni, | 
— One wWerged in malacology.” that begets young, as distinguished from evil di or Qual ol — "amd Da 
e + = e m €; 3 d i. i i d Fee 
2-kop'tér-ij"i-an y mal-a-kop'tér-ij'i-us, a. dating Orpenaw Dub iis fruitbesring = ul —— nly, ma fa e Y i —— 
Kë malakos, soft, and plerygion, a fin, a | Male rhymes, rhymes in which only the | malign manner. minate, 
ittle wing, from pieryx,a wing. Aterm | final syllables correspond. — Male screw, er, ma-ling'ecr, v4. bas | ` convert 
o | &/ihe Tonne soot on cdd ES 
he rays of the fins soft.— : he TH. F ngre, fcehle, | | 
Malacopterygli, mal-a-kop’tér-i, mal-a- | which begets young; bot, a plant which | L. «ger, We bi: to fdzu Ga i from m 
kop'tér-ij’i-i, n. pl. The malacopterygious | bears stamens. de —— avoid duly oe e) SEPT 
fis es.—Malacopteryglan, n. An individ- | Malediction, mal-c-dik'shon, n, [L. male- inr f Mt ee or kept 
Wee Eech Setar Dienian li Ent E fcigning illness to avoid milites. | re 
-2-kos’ i r. osteon, a bone. . TION.) 2 : , ‚n. [0.Fr. cote 
Woda softening oratro hy of the bones.— | _curse or exccration; an imprecation. P —— peka —* (z Dees 
pena Ae H: em Ae saws let iere, mal ofk EE who benison, for benediction) Aries whieh 
stoma, mouth.] Having soft jaws ww mmits a crime; a criminal. curse; execrai jm. of Ma US ted « 
tecth, as certain fishes.-—Molacostracan. Mol Die. marlefik, a. (lu. maleficus, that pa Lean = mnm 
mal-a-kos'tra-kan.n. [Gr.ostrakom 2.8054 | does ill male, ill, dea Facio, to o.] Doing | COPI o home ses] AECH | malt. 
An individual belonging to a division e "schief, — Maleficence, ma-lefi-ens, m. | VATI chen (Shak a E37 || malt.— 
crustaceans, including the E fa malefcentia.| The quality of —— Ge eler stuffed figures — d from a 
sters, dc. — Malacostracan, M to | maleficent. — Maleficent, ma lef'i-sent, ,m. (Fr. maŭ, A Rt n — 
cous. mal-a-kos'tra-kus, a. Pertaining t0 | Doing evil; harmi ent, a. [Le malevo- | Ju malleus S BL or be i Halten 
the Malacostracans: d-just'ment,n, [Pre- Malevolent, WE male, ill, and volens, "heavy ley where thegamed prs N or nat 
Maladjustmer e wrong adjustment, | lens, noe dis Igel, Per or | wasplayed with makak ©) Maltha 
X a^ . -ad-min'is-trá.- disposition towards ano t- | walk; a levels Fr, cael f caulki 
Mala on, maiad] Faulty ad-| an evil CBR us: spiteful.—Malevolen ard, malárd, n. rar like 
shon, n. Jecke) agement of public fy, marlev lent lh M OLET ren: Er, malar esten — 
< ij :th ill-will.— ( : 
affairs. -droit/, a- [Prefix mal, —— [L. malevolent. — spot on the pz | theth 
Maladroit, mal-a dexterous; awkward. | te of being malevolent; 1 ; uck. qgabl, e. (Fe Fires | 
bad.] Not adrornal-a-droitli, adu. Clum-| hatred. „Syn. undor MAE hon, n. ‚Be: Be tn Ta mallen to boe EE mb 
T Mala 1 —Maladro mess, Malexecu on, vil xccution; admin- {rom L malleus, ol g and he 
sily; awkw Clumsiness; awkwardness fix mal, bad.) E maul).]. Capabl LE ham discon 
droit/nes, n, VU (Fr. maladie, Iron | istration. fa'zans, n., (Fr. mal beating Zo ysl, (rines 
iy, pale ditas i om Jes asses eae LE | Se meses | 
malade, Ob. condition., HAP went; | faiganee Adong what a person K Ge 
et the human or mental disorder. “eg illegal | ror-mi’shon, m. [Prefix ment, 
diseas ition; mora H Bad faith. rmation, mal! ormation; 1, ac Hage. 
E en ee E "Tl or wrong, Mee of an pu 
M from the Malloy 
—Mala Jide, e - dfrom | via m, an apple.) mallos 
z pond fide-, ine importe organ. . MAW + from the Malver, 
opposed ap, AW alie, milik, | s; ¡obtained "found | mal ; w 
a Spain. met. Grains | Pertaining t0 EE acid an acid Tolo. EE, mall * 
1 in 5D La-gW T les. ly in A ankle... cf t 
Sealaguette peppers". adn ty Fruit a ict, Lr Me Skr. ings ma tete Kg Y sr, tricis 
> mal, Dae, a: | in de : p black; SAT- dée) vd dl 
of paradise. (Fr.,f Il at eases alis, ow, Gr. ug is sect Oyme 
Malaise, mal Cate of bel D T neasi from malus e^ paile, ev „alle E: A ri 
aise, Cases, ind e lam, nalign, m^? injure Mothe. 
bid and in malar- | "coin malady. Me Ceition tomo from Kin 
n 1gn-d6rz: or Scu ityof heart; 4 ial ratico: law, & Mand}. 
88. gl’an d b the | mi personal E ie jll-wi aD- 
alanders indria.) Ar p horse or ab U^ | trom mof revenge Spig Ee ERE 
` D 7 a 8 0 - re t 
dré ption on "ne Fr. malap, E formed desi so malice E cer and eg Geh 
SA of the knee 4 a. [0-7 and OFT) other lice 18 3 eleng 
bend 0 rt mal'a-perb al, ay m pertus, thought cae than male dr Ko 
iv— nt; e 
over-ready P" prompt» froy; impure abia being of a mo ityis oe of dolos wa I 
apperts Ben.) Pe uey DÉI ten wi D inracte sary on pate lih ce; Mana 
Open, in. ADE E pressed dere Jodi gestion = 
O t , esa. iios ou 5 
ty, mals P igala per hont DEE adv. [L. malito withor crated EY pro- ; 


aie a e ude! a. ? ill; to 
Tmpudenc z; —— g^, a. Dy] Thej harbouring Jgd gn tege 
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s 0.E. mal fl, 
Malnsey, — di AN pro- 
















BA 
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X. 


ckl 

M 
e wi Ge an.— *F Ri. A little 
malrorsie; fho white and rj the num d * becoming “im. ending ikim rind, man; 
the M which first Dog sech V i i [Man M warf: a DÉI te human race; 
A kind d Een, ec mal, vad] | Gris mae —— 0 if or man'kind, % "ho males of the 
winter, mal TOS Tho ser] a. | Kind Sion collectively; thok, a. Re- 
Mn ofensivo OOO" orale epp, mamm Dreastsor paps. | Mim Meaving the qualities pro- 


Lë ~ 
ing the distin uishin orm, mam'mi-form, 


bodies in the CO". des in the Ni, a. . r attributes of a 
SS, dney, and to GT. — mammifer.— or form of paps.— — having the no ler Man-mercer, N. 
| = Mad to hairs which aro | MATT ing the shape (L. mamilla, n: self-reliant; brave. Ans, &c., for 
CONTRO ' [ Prefix fa Arg mto yrcast; something Ono who deals b retail In e. 2. A man 
wee on, mal R. etc ary, mam Snipe male attire. — b — : an accoucheur. 
wal ba A-wrong rien, (Profix mal | d WE to or qoe Saal pro- | who practises O arish, d. Characteristic 
er ‘practice; misbchaviour or pap; anat. app nipples in the brain; | — mbling a man; as applied Lo & 
dh ingl'stik, f stat (cel Sw. | tuberances liko m mammiform pio; of or rese asculine; unwomanly. — Man- 
Malt, malt, n. (A. Sax. ta from mineral, studded wi late M lated, | woman, masc nli adv. In a mannish 
— Stet) Grain, usual EE a. In thoj nishy, man eh mishness, man'ish-nes, 2. 


: 11 pro- 
form of a pap ornipple; having sma. 
tubcrances ke nipples. — Ailt 
mam-mi-lü'shon,n. A smal mammilia 
prominence.— Mammilloid, AE mil-oid, 
a. Shaped like a pap or nipple. | 
MA men ee n. An American trec 
ielding a largo and nourishing fruit.— 
Mammeo-Sa mam-me'sa-po'ta, m. A 
large tree of the West Indies and tropical 
America, yielding a fruit which is called 
nataral marmalade. 
mollére, mam-mel-yir, n. Ve mda- 
melliére, irom mamelle, L. mamilla, dim. 
of mamma, a breast.] In anc. armour, one 
of two circular plates fastened to the sur- 
coat right above the breasts of a knight. 
on, mam'mon, n. [L. mammona, Gr. 


Mammonas, Mammon, ri : 
A Pm mon, riches, from Chal. 


1 ality of being mannish. 
ten A government vessel 
employed for the purposes of war. —Man 
of-wars-man, n. A seaman belonging 
to a ship of war. — Man-rope, n. aut 


saccharine matter, after 
which it is dried in a kiln, and then used 
in brewing and distillin ch uor produced 
malt; beer.—v.t. oi? into malt. 
"IPLE malt Ja mad 
m in whic 
—* t — Malt-drink 






















a gangway, hatchway, &c.—Man-servant 
n^ Ama e servant. — Man-slaughter, n. 


who steals human boin 


9, man'a-kl n. [Fr. manicle, L 


[Er. manége, the. mana anaged, of a Aging. 


uca, a manacle 
ot a tippler from manus, the hand. MANAGE 1 , 

Maltese, maltez m. sin; : nstrument of i d An 
Re d Saita. a Belongmerto | Rates Wealth c LE) handeuff; shackle: Ze E n hands; 
Malth, maltha, m, [G Ñ mon or the o bon to the service of Mam. | cı tanacied, manacling. To put Ca 
Caulking shi T., 2 mixture f 9 pursuit of wealth — cuffs or other fas hand- 
like pins] À variety K bitumen ub A panite, mmm aie Mammon- : 


üm'mon- 


N, 
wie cum and solid asphalt een liquid quisition of wealth, rely devoted to the ac. 

















` mana gement of 
the theory of tho Rer eh Relating to | DEENS m. Rus. y maneggiare, in general? Te 
gin When unchecked poe at use th elis > mamma, the c rti manus, the hand o, to manage; fj 
ER > o a than the maak ror a ie natives believer $, found in A conte $e y ANUAL GOS also manacle 
ence, that ea o to increase: e moles, hat th rol and direction. €" 9 have 
ep m One Tages should bg | ClePhant of enor Az quie specia | Suido, administers t5 Conduct, carry ecr 
RO eech VE BMalthusa the doc- | whic hai covered der due contro] ake tractable = 
A detienen ras Remi bel Gans of |- Be In o manne’ lt E 
To tres? lr Very large: ive the ma ero. | juge © treat (a. Sired (tool 
ment, m, My = alise? h badiy] | x guid Sigantic, — Mamme in size: | T eat; to —— „ith caution ES 
dä, act of malt ny tree ren. | Conce or conduct address, y.i 


4 
; 
EE 


D or airs; 
man Bau q sanos — M to Carry on 


ma D mal üageab ‚N. St ana eabi 
— e * Plants of d Dable of ben magenhe, wa Of b g mal 
fra Vege PO MEN Ek lity bleneas, mange or desig ade sub. 
u Man’ Man “es, n 
a-b ble. _ 7% Th 

DEE Ee 
Mother, [A pete dire Mana rin Man Cable may? 
E ue Tf deg Zë recting, caras; the many Ment, n. — 
elt Masiy by Young“ and famij andlit, Uduc s adi On, or usin’ treatin S 
B 
St e fame Mad CA ia pog: many enteres of any und osiy of dius 
Masc, werke] — S the po% One poctive ing, con 
ftom 1, mages Way, broken Gry ] One i ne Who — » Con. 
or elon, Up an wh Ce o9 a d 
dee pm. [O Many detal ls directi at Eer of ono WES 
= amt teria], ead of ting; 


being a man; kin man'i-kin, ne. 


pembling a man; dees, many. 
a man. — Mt nal 
Rive quality, o f being For becoming a 


one of the ropes suspended on each side of 


The stan etter —— ër man o men; 
especially, the unlawful killing of a man 
without malice. — Man -stealer. n. One 


generally for 
the purpose of sclli N ES 
At tins ng them as slaves. 


; 7. An engine for catching 
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t Mon 0.H.G. 
. Fr, maed tot mwng amano. mat e 
—a. Fine and un Dread; fine whic beat eck of son Anime upper side of the 
Manchineel ` ate hite: said of b : 


8. as the hor 
deht as. "Ud orfour, | Man ed, mind a eing down on one sido 
FARzara, an apple ul, Metti, irom ma-nizh’ o^ having a man 
tanum, a kind of? malum Ma. d'en : Man 


valuable i Polsonous uice, thenead or mtasha riding lio 
i OT cabinet wor È "T 

100, chu, Mantchoo man-chö’ Maneh, mi'nz, n. [Heb.] A Hebrew weight 
A native of Manchooria, or one of the aine icd iud We d gred to s pee 
Tace: one of the reigning dynasty in China; | of the latter. “s of the former and M 
; the court ERU man kin, n. il corra tion of 

una, : - arikin.] An artis : 
Manciple, man'si-pl, n. [O.Fr. mancipe, | wood or wax] o nee of 
- anceps, one who purchases anythin 
at a public sale—manus, the hand, an 


e 


£8, mi nues, n. pl. [L., from O.L. manus, 












tic proc 
ma 
good, benevolent.] Among the Romans Bot. core The art 
capio, to take] A Steward; a purveyor, | t e ghosts, shades, or souls of deceased per- à mass that can bee ina aL 
articularly of a college »r inn of court. sons; the deified shades of the dead, rated from the surface. = 
Mandamus, man-dà'mus, n. [L., lit. we | Manful, &c. Under May, . an a 
command.) Law, a command or writ issu- | Manganese, man’ga-ntz, n.. [By metathesis Sin 
ing from a superior court, directed to any | from magnesium, the name first given fo foo 
* person, corporation, or inferior court, re- | it.] A metal ER dusky white * hs i eh 
quiring them 22 do some deer ws si araa our, vory havi net pone o 
Man man carén, a. (Lg. mandarim, i XY but having ores of their fo 
Skr.n in, a counsellor, aminister, | ful affinity for oxygen, bu H S 
ED venei Hy from man, to think, considerable valuo Im the — — eam, a, Pertaining tothe KE Zen 
to know. Max.] The general name given | Man manganese; consisting of it or | or thelr gpm o 
à trates or | taining to manga „CI man-i-kean-dzm, maiii Among 
by Europeans to Chinese magistrates o aking of its qualities, — Manganic, » The Mamctexs | Among 
E anganest —— Menguniie) ger sëch ` D 
0] ANAAT TN ek: > da" Obtained from man — f m i-kor-don, s. BE x 
ive of China.—Mandarinic, man-d: 'gan-it, n. One of the ores of mang ; from Gr. monochondea, News the hai 
ten lk. a. Pertaining or appropriate toa nese, used in the manufacture of — ebe instrument in tte iadi the ant 
angsun, dà mandatum, an | Mange, mänj, n. [O FEM om wmanger, spinet. "idest, a, [L ez ankin 
SEN m beg — — (from Ee to cat — A 1d "d ) Mit that may be laid id Pies from tt 
ar the] d do, to give),scen also | Ja manduco, to cat. Maxpucate) Amir manta, the hand, and ret saé = 
Ne band, ane d, demand, remand, | neous h orses, cattle, dogs, and other beasts Jenda todashagainst jasin dba for tha 
in command, A command; an order, awhlch! ct. Mangily. minji-li, adv. m visible to the eye or op erie! the wil 
recommend, Se ction; written authority | are su Ev manner. — Manginess, of being | standing; nol ege dent, peti fied jui 
precept, or Injuncti ler to act for him.— | a mangy | ualily or condition of bei! derstood dns | made i 
b to another to: ’gä-to-ri, | nes, n. Theq ñi a. Infected with T Manuli 
y one person Mandatary, man’dä-to-ri, mangy.—Mangy, män’ji, a. "p 
Sr "an (Fr. mandataire] Ono the mange; aL mane glwéral, n. [G^ a parat 
to whom a mandate or change is ieri to "rant-rot, but tho proper form ssn Si 
who roc hee Mandatory, a Om ro: wap dde y of beet, exten- "fo show dich H d mes 
ace —— and: directory, mandibulum, root e Oe rat Tee food for — from | standing; to Shor apis, ec i hand, 
ng n'di-bl, z. (Ju. An ani- | sivels - `r, Mant ig? 
Mandible, ma to chew.] 


cpu: | exhibit. — Verte fil i them 
i or min’ tr, m. ‚to ei t. MANDU N} fes-ta-bl, n i Meri 
jaw, from mando, "o o under jaw of danger, from L.man neare, 
alts jaw, Gs? ‘or lower jaw of T CATE A trough or ie the receptacle 
« m the up O 
a mammal; 


dän Maxc 
dcr 1 ` 
i air o : horses or cattle; 
e upper or anterior pair Ot | = nid for 


man be in manifested. - 


: e sor cattle ea 
« one of th r articulate ant from which horse a 
pres of an — a: cr, a. Es or cow-house. l, v.t. — mangled, mangli q 
l di Mon : 


roug 
mancus, mumet, 


cian, to aC mangeh, & COC 

& ted P a -Js 2 Fr. bemar D. mank, lan o cuf 

many dolia, ndala, andoni mangeti to be bu "E Eo (o cut in 
SH I E. tec , Ww s 3 laccrate: 
ne, from to. DANDORE) pea covering v k; to lacerate: 

adore specrenvor tho guitar Ein, | ound, or nen cutting of lesh; Ag 
Los ege IR E 


b er letencss 
: aly us| * : hielly comp 
dragoro, man-dra mi S drake.) The gen applied © 


ra -mmetry or comin, 
ake 853 a troy the së er, mang cs. 
„the man drake to destroy cijato.—Mansler, Matila , 
mandrago PS pularly called ed et ot of te mangles; ono lho d —— 
of nlan 1 T ndrake nt 0 Mangle, Tp qnangone Dä JA cells 
mandrake Je andragora-] id large SE from Oc tho axis of : moothing cin 
From 2 1 surgative : war achine oer artic with 
Nc ng song PE oul ciothe, sheets fro smoot one vh 
ts, and PT 'dril, t | Or cotton. = Ber. mang £ 
roo p dril, co cr, i 
rcotic pmuperstitions, y moy, an in- mangle.— ] lay. Tho fro pja, 
a Er 
ich 2 ‚mu ‘ ‚hroug 
inn KT a which c; neo siivated thro desse W 
used rece ba of draed an datin | MANE E 
aring 15 84; bo chicha tu tropics ich, n. [ETOM t of a rip nes 1008 factared jandi 
js 25 po from | Mango pling £15 AD PPM’, torial (hes, 
article © ht b drille, Ge resem : aX- |. jhe Phil gmat pine * 
ied. cn UT o groves and | Sih of tho Gange E | a A Arone Philipe (ie 
js we an" ` me.) large d high) ma n el 
d jean nar on, th and NE wurzel, ‚Fr. MANI in- 
tho West {nosed b eist — SE GE ne former 
faced OF Zug 0 kit, V^ uan- ngonel Mijo, m at 
most hide man’da CH KEE — 




















: ant’- 


ing; m Eo 
o tle often repr 
d r man” oheon. 
ji raldic escu - 


. MANTELET: ther 2 CO na 


teau, a MG aae 
(comp. milli — maker, I. 
rosses for fem 


— — 
— KSE? 







nus , ECM Giner of is, per- 
fall (as in soldiers consist Ens and s maker. t-al, @: e manuali e hand 
pany daten, two catin OO Manual, MAR pand, from manto i man- 
conari bearers da "pow only siy arm taining tof measure), seen A ^ ure, 
nally a handkers cached tot ma- Ob ma ige, manifest, MANNE’? e by the 
ljcal ornamen® nass- e— acle, manny rformed or d ertion 
of the celebran ing to 5 Z maripit mof be to require odily ex = 
pip tle fe, manip Ar maniplo mano hand; SU our); used Or mace Jade 
Ven CAL rate on WY | Man manual, labo Iphabet, the letters m S 
lated, mat handle or ei mechanical iand.—M qual « T d. used by the dea 
gula], “ag in artistic ryn processes; instrumen z5 the fingers and hand, 5.7 the exercise 
tho tions; to subject tO corposo of giving | A of gases or TAPOUT irik, man-U- | DX gumhb—Manuat exercióó: t to handle 
co operato upon fo Vi ———— — man ing to tho mano- VK which soldiers enm -n. A smal 
a i han 8,0 Uri- a. E A = $ an O 1 ¡a Mi * —— . e 
Zoé m a nuca oe tions or * meter. , O.Fr. manoir, manet t —* u as may be carried in ná kann 
epe — —— * work. | Manor, man oe a dwelling- laca boo onveniently handled c ho RE UH e key- 
> i „dr » f d e 9 
art cof m gu to dw of the Roman athois. Íike.—Manually, 


E Ge rating upon 
i hand; the act O oper t apon 
sk ying & 
he purpose of E UE 
SE er 
i, m ae —— by manipula- 
—M pulator, manip'0-14-ter, m. 


tion. À 
ics. 
* —— — assumed singular 





land as a lo 
or so much hands for tho 

istence of his family; a TOSI- 
rues es — portion ot lind an- 
nexed to it.—Manor-house, 2. The AL 
sion belonging to a manor.— Manorial, 


boa alli, adv. By h — 
ium, ma-nü'bri-um, 1. A Hn 
le Ge mam te hand Anat. the 
ner bone o e sternum. 
factory, man-ü-fak'/to-ri, n. [L. man- 


as, the hand, and factura, a making,from 
















of L manes, ghosts, from their secking a bel — — Se , i 
dae Wale), gems Get Se — Be MASOXETER- apne Jado, Kee ding En Weich 
jar anton, mi Hi, a architect, the inventor Manufactural, man-ü-fak'tü-ral, v. Per- 





a French architect, the inventor, who di 
in 1666.] A curb-roof. 

Manse, mans, n. [L.L. mansus, mansum, 
a residence, from L. maneo, mansum, to 
siay, to Ka ec = orate 

sni properly the dwelling-house of a parochia 
the anterior segment of the trunk, joined man also the dwelling-house re- 
a > 1 A 1 
Mankind Manly, bo Un der s. = sarod for theministerofany Presbyterian 
1. ". Lucnerally derived | Man-zervant. Under Max 

from the Heb. mar Au, what is it?) A | Mans D LOST BLAN, 

substance miracul : 4 ansion, man'shon, n. [L. mansio, man- 

raculously furnished as ha sionis, from MAREO, MANSUM, to dwell — 








er. 

tou, man’i-td, man’i-tö, n. 

Among the American Indians, à name 

of any object of religious awe or reverence; 
a good or evil spirit or a fetish. 

man'i-trungk, x, [L. manus, 

the hand, and truncus, trunk.) Entom. 











materials.—v.t.—qmanufactured, manu 

curing. To make or fabricate from de 

materials, and workinto forms convenient 
ted oy especially by more or less compl 
















z : e / ca rocesses, — : 

x esa of Arabia: the sweet (| also in manor, menial, remain, remn anufe OUS. Lo Occupied i 
= ice which is obtained by —— Sch A dwelling or resi ence, especially falto ren Kan cers N, ù- 
Mannite, manit, n. A megas of ash,— ensi who employ. -19 Inanutactures; one 
— peculiar varict ; o .9 employs workmen fo ` 
SE Sec? anna. Manna, wer, the oficial edes, At ansion. facturing mer of 2 manufactory. — 

on of wheat-Hour d pre- | mayor of Lo co of the Lord- | E y MAN-U-Tak’tü-rinr ` m 
Used for sou rived of bran d ndon, mployed in maki 5: PP. and q, 
Mee manta m Fe, wu | MARRIES es Mira, Under My, | pio Manufactures. > 890037 pertaining 

EE, Manier, belong, tame— » Q. . Mm Y 4 Inan-ü-mit/ 
ee | Dealing. [fe rds Manumitted, 

MANUAL] Tho odo jn in Baraat! antel, Mantel mane: gentle. lan and milo, to send muto — manus 






mantel, Fr. moie Mantel, n. [O.F 


8 ave a a O 
2 Darrow she 


oe ¡ 
manumissio.] Tew U-mish/ os CT Date, 




















Dortment: pj EL [ sh lf or sl fireplace; RESSO., e n, 7 
— Le Se ——— firepit, The shelf xd thy tine d Tanura Pation, 10 act of manumittine 
ine : : 2 X f 0 H aa? Lë, A 
dien —— or displersing Polito (Dim. of Mantlet, man'te] at pa Originally te —* v.t.—manureg 
kiroriment (he hat Polito or bee ke | Womens cante] A “Ct, mant let. by the hang 9, V ork by manuring 
ot a pia this uso hario GE or ber ET, 2 kind of ma cloak worn py Co cult at; the same von ual labour or 
— ets, kinds DIER the sono? u Soils) with foz; Manual labour: Hëtze.) 
manner dona oe Certa]n eye tain Stance a AIDS, — y A Ubstances: t ch 
Crd, a. H Already) ` Kalen, (it is ferti]; add to th y matt 3 O treat 
kind; exhi aaz ing llizine it he son With 4t Or sub. 
author go iting the AT of thig ¿Man And inerensin Or OF Accole cen the vi 
Objectiona RECS, moro callar styje that Such ag meang the proq o tting vor oo Of 
er jr table Form To tele 0t an age fi guano, dun. eduction tatio 
ch X. dr "ly in jt from a gung, bone PD Of t 
ipai le tle" pigs euren eap ith edad 
nig Op a jo Mal and vil acti ertainin 0ds.—Man TOT, n. anure), 
MA coterie E poop LONE 
D í manner acs, n, "on. M éi, an the am, W rit me rint, n. 3 
— nel he ano ox nd eei alio and, mam, 
vi KE or in der, Show in & Writi S" written Don, to an 
x witho algar _ nction te Ng of qn U With th cO Wri 
CH | eon Gold —— Wit da ied to dry ius —— i oh i ade 
it Manx, uH no print Ss * Se oft Tadig- 
4 he inhaa Eks l. ` Vritt Con. 
i RS tn Dative: ts of He Dativ 
mat lo of May, of Man, he Isle E 
? e 
0; D 
a 
[r* 















&c.).] — Many sid" 


oF 2 D 0-T1, N. 
sisnitying nativ 
he native inhabi. 


Pa mundi (Fr. m 


ce of the en rth epresentation of the 


or of the whole or any part of the celestia] 


"on paper or other material. 
ping. To delineate in 
any portion of land. 


l Sax. 
name given to a genusof ti mapen] The 


more kind, the wood of whi 
—Sugar maple, a mapleof No 

he juice of which, obtained 
spring by tapping, 


h-man, n. A borderer. 


March, miirch, v.i. Fr. marcher: 1 


derfrom boundary e en marche, to wan- 
marcus, a hammer, through L. 
the ground with the fect, to 
o nove by sce reet in order, 

o ina military manner; 
to walk with a steady regular trend. 
Marching regiment, a. colloquial 
an infantry regiment of the line.—v.t. To 
cause to march.—n. Th 
uniform walk of a body of men, as sol- 
diers, moving simultancously and in or- 
der; stately and deliberato walk; steady 
ssion; an advance of 
soldiers from one halting-place to another; 
tanco passed over; progressive ad- 
vancement; progress (tho march of intel- 
a musical composition design 
d regulate the movement of 
r other bodies of men. — March 
t the reviewing officer 


is converted into sugar, 
ar, mär, v.t.—marred, marring. (A. 
myrran, merran, dmyrran, ámerran, to 
hinder, to spoil; D. marren 
Icel. merja, to crush; 0.H.G 
hinder. Akin moor (verb). 
to spoil, impair, deface, deform. 
arplot, miir'plot, n. One who, by his 
officious interference, mars or defeats a 
design or plot. 
Marabou, mar'a-b 
large storks, the 
beneath the wing and t 
the marabou-feathers imported. 
Marabout, Maraboot, 
Northern Africa one o 
who are held in high es 


el A word used by 
Paul in expressing 

mar-as-ke'no, n. 
qnarasca, amarasca, a 
from L. amarus, b 


e measured and 


The name of two 
elicate white feathers 
ail of which form 


f a kind of saints 


r. march, from L. 
Martius, pertaining 
Martius mensis, 
month of the year. 


'month.] The 
ir Madan arch 


n. (Gr. marasmos, 


"res, marbre, fro 












Fr 
Arge, It, — 
Margin , Margin 
edge; brink te a mar Le? zen (M 
ea) — mi 
blank or partly og P d arn | harbo 
or quantity ee ters 
in addition to weg metas s | of hur 
sary; tho dif t karen gira d man, 
article and iber) between th; Me * mithi 
or border ofa] tolling Prices anges | Fea; Y 
Jig. a certai eal or other es ees |) merel 
upon. — Margin tte bo a uis j Majo 
ing to a margin; Bäll, pea It. m 
margin of a page, lot fric | amar 
wie Seet E 
In tho Ends EN matic 
Having a margin heey a 
ave, mir grr [F mar i merki, 
D markgraaf ai " datz token, 
or border, and gw i mark 
Originally, like marquis, cue ea bound: 
of tho marches or bondes vi E 0 remar] 
nobility in Germany, & Wee’ visible 
viate, mire t= asa do 
n. ‘The territory or Juola it like; a 
grave. Margravims EE, tingui 
ee Loose? Sc. Ge 
Yo, | E 
Marigenous, ma-rij’e-1 all anm 
eca, and - n — d prow 
in or by the sea, i ful ati 
Marigold, mar'i-gùld = eh whic 
the irgin Mary, and geld.) The to 
name applied to'sevcral comp ejr p extrer 
bearing ure yellow flowers icy: b withir 
window, arch. a rose-irdoy, in the 
inado, mär-i-nad,n. Ire who c: 
marine, L. mare, the sea.) A ez; asa SU 
iquor, generally of wine al ts of the 
with herbs and spices, in vi 2: near 
prove their flavour.—e4 Tostar, * 
(fish) and then preserve in cil EE e 
Marino, ma-rn, a. (mar the 
mare, the sea; allied Hiper sing 
A. Sax. mero, A lake sud dot | ize; to 
root being samo asin I, ees H tieula 
or stagnant vate] tt (satz i re 
some way connected WITH ets H muit, 
or formed in the seh; Pose exter | terna! 
marine forms of lile; E ere i vi, 
or uso at ECR (A T jalo parti 
maritime (a marine ONT yaris = nde 
Syn. under MARITIS, Lesch Gel 
a form of Se yel dis A "we 
well adapted for Wee alt | acter 
chiefly made of cr to do WE, ing t 
body of troops Pips snl n eat | ing 
on board of ships" (ha vts i ing Ii 
ain circumstantes SECH n Q 
kingdomorstatei e sive ASS | whoa 
fa country ring shell Eh mans 
made by C! — qiu s Dans 
and Dap panor Sg d Marke, 
qarinicr.] A Prset inp: E Marke 
occupation ibn En ies, CONT gpl zr f t 
—AMarincr A laco WHEE Di sp s ` cae 
store, n I hi and & pi are Wi 
terials, are epe d Le, \ aste 
junk, ! presentation 5 e inac 
Ama, Me A ri KK — IN ‘| for 
arlolatty, MM in Marr joi d i Space, 
ee cole | Ree 
servit "Mary: . M „ia 7 C 0] 
iro who GZ Be Gm 
arionette Pot Marie "T a I 
olei in Mary.) ` AL ` rail: 
er wäre e 7 Marke 
—— — M i M 
n Msi 
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MAORI 










e — tic, Marc 

: 1 at number of | poses.—Marcasii ae : 
[Many is penc compounds which ex- | sitik, mirka-siti-kal, d 
an themselves (many-coloured, many- | marcasite, — s'ent, a. [L. marces- 
plain ed, &c..]—Many-sided, | Marcescent, mires ents F marcesco, to 
cornered; — sides; showing mental | cens, marcescentts, DRI- decaying; Spe- 
Gr moral activity in many different direc- | fade. —— * 
tions; exhibiting many phases. — Many- | — pearing it is pet ected.— Mar 
espere n. [A New Zealand word | cescible, mürsesibl ed partes pare 
ienifying native or indigenous.) One of | March, mürch, n. IGE mark, 0.H.G. mar- 

the native inhabitants o New Zealand.— | sign, boundary; he boundary). MARK.] 
a. ‘Of or belonging to the native inhabi- aM Lies Erm pofa territory: most 
tants of New fi, mappa, anapkin—map- | common in pl, and especially apps de 
sup: mund (Fr mappemonde, Ye. mappa: | the boundaries or € t andary line of 
ex ndo! Er of the world; akin are | visions; in Scotland the lands whether 
egene, A representation of the conterminous, T SE ncs dous: to 
surface of the earth or of any part of it, | large or small.—v.t. Gary line 


; i i „ With a boun 
or of the whole or any part of the celestial | be situated — yere 


Pertaining to 
^ 





erfected. — Mar- 





rial. | between.—Mar 
sphere, usually on paperor other materia ärch, v.i. [Fr. marcher; It. mar- 
—v.t.—mapped, mapping. To delineate in ciare; either from Fr. marche,a boundary 


amap,asthe figure of any portion of land. 
Maple, SS, n LA. — The 
name given to a genuso [ - 
more Kind, the wood of which is valuable. 
— Sugar maple, a mapleof North America, 
the juice of which, obtained in carly 
ing by tapping, is converted into sugar. 
Mar, mit, v.t.—marred, marring. LA. Sax. 
myrran, merran, dmyrran, ámerran, to 
hinder, to spoil; D. marren, to retard; 
Icel. merja, to crush; 0.H.G. marrjan, to 
hinder. Akin moor reb] To injure in 
e 


in ‘aller de marche en marche, to wan- 
deri rom boundary to boundary; or from L. 
marcus, 2 hammer, through L.L. marcare, 
to beat the ground with the feet, to 
march.] To move by steps and in order, 
as soldiers; to move in a military manncr; 
to walk with a steady regular tread.— 
Marching regiment, 2 colloquial term for 
an infantry regiment of the line.—v.t. To 
cause to march.—n. The measured and 
¥; to spoil, impair, deface, deform. | uniform walk of a body of men, as sol- 
— ot, már'plot,n. One who, by his | diers, moving simultaneously and in or- 
officious interference, mars or defeats a | der; stately and deliberate walk; steady 
or plot. or labo progression; an advance of 
EDAD a E Te Baus Ge SE end from one A HUS DEO to —— 
large cS, the delicate white feathers | the distance passed over; progressive ad- 
beneath the wing and tail of which form vancement; progress (the EN of intel- 
lect); a musical composition designed to 
pccompany. m reaulate me movement of 
who are held in high estimation. past, 2 march past the reviewing p e 
mar-a-nä’tha, n [Syr, the | or some high dignitary on parade 
Lord comes or has come.] A word used by | March, märch, n [O.Fr. march, from L 
the — paul. m expressing n curse. ertum pertaining to Mars, the god of 
, . wn ITO s ` ] E 
paraiso amara a klad of cour char | Turd athe deese month The 
» witter.] A kind of li- | hare, quite mad or eras, : 
ueur mad alma e d lad or crazy, from March be- 
Maes e in Dalmatia from cherries. | ing the ruttin month of hares, dut 























us, ma-ras'mus, n, [Gr. marasmos, ich E ( 
un — to one te pine or waste Marchionis Te in an excited st TA f. 
= Maren dimes An en — fever | from L.I. marchio, a marquis Man 
ud, ma-rad', v.i [Er maraud quis. ] The wife or widow of a mar uis; 
play the rogue, from man ouder, to | female having the rank of a wee A 
aps from stem of mar. J e rogue \ À €, mürch'pan, n (0.Fr "mar 
uest of plunder; to make 9 rovc in | pain, It. marzapane, L. Gr maza Care 
or —n. Spoliation b uu Excursion | ley-cake, and L. nia bread ] A kind ot 
uder, ma-ry’der, n. y —— sweet bread or biscuit! [Shak.] a kind of 
rauds; a rover in quest of booty or lo ur id, mär’sid, a, L. marcidus f 
a plunderer, Plunder; marcéo, to pine.] Witharen fecble; drop. 
g: ? 3 - 


ec, AuTa-Tade,n. [Sp., from Mar- 
fit, bian y which reigned | fem. of mear, mearh, a horse: Icel Prag 
ühre, a mar 

- Marah, march, a home allied 1 Ge 


8 D 


marmor, marble, Gr. marma 
Took Gh , any stone 
marmairé, to Hash, to uus x e SH 


ular name e Pop- | fancies he has n ha person merely 
stone, of a compact texture and grates | common marsh plant rare A 
ish ce, susceptible of a good tail In appearance the equis sts Tesemb- 

i 2 column, tablet, or the like, of but quite distinct, m or horse- 


as , 
[icm ma, m. pl. Maremme, 


Ina-re m 
m'm ] Tracts of country in 


m 
middle Italy 


See ay.—a. Co posed used by ealthy ex] Which, by reaso 

fined or vein d ike mar ble; E marble ms um P exhalations mmol : inhabited 
e ar i ; t danger, 

Marble - brea G pe (marb e- hearted, Gr. may po DT erik, a. [L. margari 


& pearl. pe pearl, from Per, mervarid, 


edged. a. marble.—Marble. rly ap ce.— Mare? having a, 
ice eg pre E ld a mixture aet E 
ores nre dr Maii qoe fom of part eet 
any marking Zi on of marble; mär A 
marble. bling that of veined | Peculiar Gear) D e subs feia, n A 
mar ‚mürbli,a. R palmitin an stance, a mixture of 
lazo, mi n. (Er) Appearance. ` ain binge PR "Tear e^ritaceous, 
rem s use mat d ariti "ma-ritHl n 
EPIO dralh | Setning to or a 
2 Word Mas a P waite Dr mur ga-ri-tif”. 
| e ous aera nA Brazilian carnivor- 
gin pout the size of a cat 

in.” pür'Jin, n.; poctically Mar 

* [Formerly margine, or mao 









asitical, miir-ka- Fr. marge, It, ma 


Wé "but not falling off 


(Marca, a frontier), through such usages 





tbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 










marguus, a brink / 
edge; brink; verge (of Tin. is 
edge of the leaf Or pare Ue d | 
blank or partly occupied py 3 beck! 
or quantity reserved to mee, Ulen oki | 
in addition to what is kpo. ntina g ` 
sary; the diference betw own totes 

article and its selli pri GEI 
or border of a leaf or otherg i bot e Ce d 
Jig. a certain latitude to San ES | 


upon.— Marginal, mii 9 X 
ing to a margin; Written d "riot Ac 
ARS 


margin of a page.—Mar 
li-a, n. pl. Notes ‘Ti Min 2 | 
of books, — Marginall ED ‚on the ud 
In the margin of a book. uakti si 
Marginate, mär’ji-nä-ted. y bitte Pi 
paving 2 margin, » Mir Ip, > 536, 
argrave, mür'gràv, M 
D.markgraaf, G aw Meed Mgr, tr ; 
or border, and graf, an ear Pat: 
Originally, like marquis, a lo Wich) 
of the marches or borders: word er e 
nobility in Germany, Ze priate? 
Margraviate, miir'gra-vat mär ny: 
n. ‘The territory or jurisdiction Same | 
grave —Margravine pre dE 
margravine, G. markorañ a 
a margrave. d The wii; | 
genous, ma-rij’e-nus, q, Mmana | 
sea, and root gen, to p "SC 
jn or by the sea. produce] Bes 
arigold, mar'i-gold, n. his 
the Virgin Mary, and pote} A. ed. 
name applied to several compósite ro 
bearing orig t yellow flowers.—Mar-: "7 
window, arch. a rose-window. e. 
Marinade, mär-i-nad,n. [Fr.from rz | 
marine, lu, mare, the sea.] A compi | 
liquor, generally of wine and viua | 
with herbs and spices, in which fc | 
meats are steeped before dressing his | 
prove their flavour.—.t. To salt or pit: H 
(fish) and then preserve in oil or viztzz. 
farine, ma-rén', a. [L. marins ba 
mare, the sea; allied to W. mór, thes ! 
A. Sax. mere, a lake, and E. sari; ù: f 
root being same as in L. mors, death iz! — 
or stagnant water)] Pertaining tox 2 
some way connected with the sea; frz! 2 
or formed in the sea; inhabiting tesi 1 
(marine forms of life); used at sea; £z 
for use at sea (a marine engine); DME: 
maritime (a marine officer; marine Je | 
“Syn. under ManrrixE.—Afarinz ee i 
a form of steam-engine used in teas 
steamers. — Marine soap, a kind wm 
well adapted for washing vith ene di: 
chiefly made of cocoa-nut oil miays 
body of NU trained to do n den 
vice on board of ships and E gd ` 
certain circumstances; the With rr 7 
a kingdom or state; the collective — 
of a country.—Marine-glue, N. uim | 
issolving shellac, CAN fe | 
er, mari nth Ee 


(Ge | 


marinier.] „A scaman or sailors th) ges d 
Ges N} 3 i 1 Comrass-— 8 ex i 
Mariner's Compass cre old ships E | 


as GE: 


n. One who practises Mari , 
Marionette, — — fg. 
tolette, a dim. of Mariole, 8 net m ral 

the Virgin Mary.) 


st e Z i 
Marischal, mür'shal. Ma gi 
Marian ‚t mar'ish, n A — | 
Marist, mi'rist, a. bert? thoi" 

M tho vinim Maryi dov? uis 

o n. iri 
Marital marital, a, Fein ma, to» D^ 

maritus, a hus 

male. MascuLIxE. Pertel f 













from mare, the sea. . 
or pertaining to nav) 
by lea; aining to Melo: 
naval; having a navy | 
tho Ft : 


u, Sc. nbunc— 
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een (maritime powers); bordering on the | ar —— current value. 
eca; situated near the sea larmar to ee ela. by privilege, in whioh 


n).—. itime law, the law D À E 
harbours, ships, farki , Marksman, &c, Under Mark. 


letters of marque originally empowered 
the receivers to cross the boundaries or 
marches of an enemy. Mark, Marcu (a 
frontier] A license granted to a private 
vessel to make attacks on the ships or be- 
longin ie a DADO enom masnal Le Hie 
phrase lettera of ma or leitersofm 
and reprisal, which constitute a vessel a 

rivateer. 
quee, mür-kc', n. [Fr. marquise, a 
marchioness, a ma ae An Of OSA 
field tent; a large tent erected for a tem- 
rary purpose. 
uess,n. MARQUIS. 

Marquetry, märket-ri, n. [Fr. ma 
terie, from marqueter, to spot, to in 
from marque, a mark, Marg.) Inlaid 
work, often consisting of thin pieces of 
fine woods of different colours, a " 
on a ground so as to form various pat- 


terns. 
Marquis, — mürkwis mirkwes, n. 
(Fr. marquis, Lt. marchese, L.L.marchisus, 
marchensis, a prefect of the marches or 
border territories. Marx, and Marcu, a, 
boundary.] A title of dignity in Britain 
next in rank to that of duke, and hence 
the second of the five orders of lish 
nobility. — —— mir’ kwis-at, m. 
The seigniory, dignity, or lordship of a 
marquis. — quise, miir-ktz, m. [Fr.] 
The wife of a marquis; a marchioness. 
triage, marij, 2. (Fr. mariage, L.L. 
maritaticum, marriage, from L. maritus, 
a husband, from mas, maris, a male. 
MascULINE.] The act of marrying: the 
legal union of a man and woman for life; 
the ceremony by which they are so united; 
a wedding. — Marriage portion, dower 
given by a father to his daughter at her 
marriagc. — Marriage settlement, an ar- 
rangement made before marriage whereby 
à jointure is secured to the wife, and 
tions to children, in the event of the hae 
band's death. — Marriage, the union, or 
the act of forming or entering into the 
union; wedding, the ceremonies celebrat- 
ing the union; nuplials, a more ified 
word for wedding; matrimony, the mar- 
ried state; wedlock, the vernacular Eng- 













harbours, ships, and seamen. .. Maritime 


e field king 
re especially to the sea as a Marl,mürl,n. [O.Fr. marle, D. Dan. Sw. 
| of human action, tosome use of the — & — A, Li margila, from la. marga, 
i d man, or some human interest * en the | marl—a word of Celticorigin.] A mixture 
I math the sea, or fo Postion thesen In its | of ealcareousand argillaceousearth found, 
l sea; marine 1 ab various dep E - 
| — EE n, [G marjoram, fand. Ihre being serecaliynatian orittes 
pei .| land, there c of 1t, 
* SC E. Dre ere acera] A clay-marl, shell-marl, — A over: 
al planbof the mint family, of sev- — —— — v Partaking of the 
> Lt e a , JOIX is aro- e 3 "iu Ue > 
eral species: ent, and used in cookery. | qualities of marl.—Martite, WC, = 
Ze matic anc A. Sax. mearc, mark, | variety of marl. — Marlitic, mür-litik, a. 
* Mari S —— Gots marka, a Partaking of the qualities of marlite.— 
eg — CAET S mark, landmark, | Marl-stone, n. Geol. the name of —— 
merki, a boundary; Dan. merke, mark, | sandy calcareous, and rorruginous stra a. 
token, mark, a field; D. merk, a marke G — A UNA. m Resembling marl; 
A ` istrict. arch (a | : S . A SR 
—— um èr form, and hence also | Marline, mir lin, n. (D. marling, marlijn 
remark, marquis, marchioness, &c.] A | —marren, to tie, to moor, and lijn, a line, 
visible sign or impression on something, | acord. Moor, LixE.] Naut. a small line 
as a dot, line, streak, stamp, figure, or fne com Deed, DEL NO — twisted, 
; any sign by which a thing can bedis- | used for winding rou "c 
Uke; gay sign by whic sign which a mer- their being chaíed. —v.t. Naut. to wind 
chant puts upon his SCH sin SEN to ae mare erus is ropa: ` — Si 
ingui from others; a trade-mark; 119 sense, — 3 Mg 
en visible token, or evidence; miirlin-spik, n. A sort of iron spike wit 
pre-eminence, distinction, importance, | an eye or hole on one end, used to separate 
inent position (a man of mark); respect- | the strands of a rope in splicing. 
eminent p ( : da 4 
ful attention or regard an anything = VET e Pc ta S Or marme 
ich a missi y be directed; the poin ade; Pg. marmelac neto, 
nel s Hen er IN the quince; from L. melimelum, Gr. melinélon, 
extreme estimate or allowance (below or | lit.a sweet apple—meli, honcy, and mélor 
ma en mark); 2 characters generally dere orange] E ae a Dor 
n the form of a cross, made by a person preserves 1 vari ` 
rho cannot write his name, and intended especially bitter and acid fruits, such as 
E ^ substitute for it; an old English coin | the — lemon £c.—Marmalade-tree, 
of ate SE of 13s. a2. a Sate coin os x T ammee-Sapola, [G 2 
nearly the same value as the Englis armo mür'mo-lit,u. [Gr. marmai 
| shilling. — To make one's mark, oiten to | toshine, and lithos a stone.] A mincra 
make one’s influence felt; to gaina posi- | ofa pearly or metallic lustre, a variety of 
E , 
| tion of — and distinction; also. fo Bencina: Ma ted SC rab, 
sign a document by making a cross wi rmorate, rmorated, miir’mo- 
the pen.—v.i. To make a mark on; to miir’mo-ri-ted, a. [L. marmoratus, from 
single out, point out, stamp, or character- marmor, marble. MARBLE.] Covered 
ize; to denote: often with out; to take par- | with marble ; Variegated like marble.— 
i ticular observation of ; to take note o ; to | Marmoration, mür-mo-ri/shon, n. A cover: 
j regard, observe, heed. — To mark time, | ingorincrusting with marble; variegating 
! milit. to lift and bring down the feet al- | soastoresemble marble.—Marmoraceous, 
ternately at the same rate asin marching. | mür-mo-rü'shus, a. Pertaining to or like 
—v.i. To note; to observe critically; to take | marble. — Marmoratum, mür-mo-rü'tum 
icular notice; to remark. — Marker, | n. [L.] An ancient cement formed of 
mür'kér,n. One who marks; one who marks pounded M Jnd pmo cs well 
caten together. armoreal, rmore- 
& | an, mür-mü'ré-al, mir-moré-an, a. Per- 
n. Theact of impressing a mark; a mark taining to marble; made of marble. 
or series of marks upon something; char- Marmose, mür'müs,n. A small species of 
sete stic arrangement of natural colour- opossum inhabiting South America. 


fn eri 
E {the markings on a bird's egg).—Mark- rmoset, mür'mö-zet,n. [O.Fr. marmo- 


‚ug-n&,n. Anindelibleink usedformark- | set, Fr. marmouset, originally a small 

ing linen &c, — Marksman, mürks'man, esque figure, from LL, CC a 
Ode MAU faul to hit a ‚mark; one sma jamarble figure, from L. marmor, 
— mürks'- ` i i onk 
man-ship, n. The state of PERA niarks- ich len à peautifu — — I 


marriage.— eableness, meri ecb 
nes, 2. State of being marriageable.— 
"lage -license, z. license for dis- 
nsing with proc amation of banns, gran- 
ed by such as have episcopal authority. 
rried, mar'id, p. and a. Formed or 
constituted by marriage; conjugal; con- 
nubial (the marriedstate).—Ma: er, mar- 
1-er,n. One who marrics.—Marry, mari, 
v.t. — married, marrying. [Er. marier, 
L. maritare, to marry, from maritus, a 
husband.] To unite in wedlock or matri- 
mony; to constitute man and wife (the 
clergyman marries a couple); to dispose of 


1 } in wedlock (as a father his da ; 
man; ability to shot celi with long tail, long fur, and tufted cars. tako for husband or wife; to GE to 
| Markee minke’ SI wen. ot, mür'mot, n. (Fr. marmotte; It. ite by some close bond of connection.— 
| soi on acm | va, To enter into the conjugal sate? Ta 
1 ? H H D e » YO- } H — 
A ee ee nem marcor, to buy, au quadruped, qninhabitant of northern marl-ing, a “Disposed v — marry- 
D ` Lë SE, SR- , in exte Zen f 
\\ are publicly ade Sale ich, goods burrows, and h bernating iu winter. Ln n wa aro n. (A. Sax. mearh, mearg 
d assemble to purchase; a fair: © ubi bei ers ne, ma-ron’, n. [Manoox, a colour.] | =D. ma k merg Dan. marv, Ice mergr 
r^ fo a city or town where oe are exposed black and wed pigments mixed s ed En ‚ mark, marrow; comp. A- ax. mearu, 
| space; country or place ota (th s British nite, mü'ron-it, n. [From Maron, tho in the ose cua tubes eal au sof SE 
| RE the eier E j; pure B in pedi tome ote Gi priam Sect. in Syria Jig. the essence; the best part i a kind of 
0, or rate of purchase a S V urch. O 
or commodities, un To deal inà en a Barón, n. [Fr. marron, runaway, a Dans walled on (ruit used as a 


make bargains for provisions or aoc from Sp. cimarron, wild, unruly, from le, also called vegetable marrow.— 


cima, the to E 
Ga 9 offer for sale in a market; tovend; i D of a. hill; Cuba, cimarron 










: L : (ei t spine.—. w-bone, n. A bone contain- 
market coing sold; saleable; fit for tho | Isine lor name given to fugitive slaves ' 
: ? ’ ing on the mount; \ 
INE do (6 IE eene es 
Cross, d and icave on a desol i o 
"NE UI OUR ILI MS EEUU E 
3 D n en = a 
V ti — n — monate „gonstruc- Maroon, ma-rin’, a. (Er. marron, TE aner, | Sontag me for tho TR table mar- 
i pach a market is held in towns MUR en a colour inu] Brownish-crimson; of ing marrow.” PUL of mar. 


row; resembling marro 
ir. A garden in which vegetal 1 ishonma lina clarot.—, A brown- ry, mari. : : 
and tits aro raisod for the eect ties | ish-crimson or claret colour, asseveration demaced; forsooth: a term of 







2 l 9n, marin’, n. A rocket havi ed from the Practice 
pepetables and fruits for AR SCH Der bound round with tarred twine, a dabei A ney irgin Mary, of 
9 Market-raten, ‘The price at which | weet 16 explodes with a great noise. war, identifica ab atin deity, the god of 
11h (Er. marque, boundary; | Latine themselves with Mie by the 








ue coge 


MARSALA 


the planet whi 


ae Srench Re- 
“en the national song of the French Le 
Tria tha nat from the first revolution, 
written in 1792, and first sung M 
Paris by revolutionaries from Marseilles. 
Marsh, mirsh, n. (A. Sax, mersc, for mertse 
Ainércish), a marsh or bog, an adj. form 
rom mere, a mee doe marsch, — 
T ja e 0 A. a 

beer ‘A tract of low and very 
wet land; a fen, swamp, morass.—d. ET 
taining to marshes or swampy places; ar 
." plied to various plants (marsh-mallow, 
marsh-marigold). — ih-gas. CR 

Fire-damp.—Marsh-harrier, n. A Briti 

bird of prey irequenting marshes, an 

living on water-birds, mice, irogs, fish, &c. 

—Marshiness, miirsh’i-nes, n. Stato of 

being marshy. — -marigold, n. A 

mare lant of the ranunculus family 

with a bright yellow flower. — , 
mirsh'i,a. Partaking of the nature of à 
marsh or swamp; swampy; ferny; pro- 
duced in marshes. 

Marshal, mirshal, n, [0.Fr.mareschal Fr. 
maréchal, L.L. mariecalcue, irom OH. 
marahscale—0.G. marah, a horse, an 
scale (Mod. G. schalt), a servant. MARE.) 
Formerly an officer whose duty was to 
regulate tournaments or combats in the 
lists; one who ates rank and order at 
a feast or any other assembly, directs the 
a Md thelike; in Franco, 
the highest rank of military officer; in 

other countries of Europe, a military ofli- 
cer of high rank, called in full jield-mar- 
; in America, a civil officer in each 
judicial district, answering to the sheriff 
of an English county.—Earl marshal, an 
officer of state in England, an honorary 
Sekt in the family of the Dukes 
of Norfolk.—Marshal or provost-marshal 
of the army and of the navy. Under Pno- 
Yost.—v.t.—marenalled, marshalling. To 
in due order (an army, troops); to 
TIP n a Ball or zoey otio or- 
argu s, evidence, &c.),—Marshal- 
ler, màr'shal-ér, n. One who marshals.— 


d maerens ship; n. The office 


Marsupiate, múr-s0'pi-al, mär- 


marsupium, Gr. i 
a pouch.) Having an external e 


ouch; to the order of mars 
Pials.— irt" 
piali * 
pia len, n. One of an extende! SS 
by the absence 


quent pre 
Sure production of the fetus which tne, 


im n. The pouch of ees 


mart, a. [Contr. fro ' 
lace of sale or traffic; an En et] A 














» Proceeding directly 
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| 
MASS | 


3 laimed | infuse, as tea, G. 
from the military power: and ion, or | meischen, to mash nee uh 


= "n "4 . pn ou, ) 

as of War, insurrect AT. 
ner great emergency. —Martla (Yo 
shal-li, adv. Ina martial m: 


d he proper 
Martin, mär’tin, ". (From roast e 


name Martin; comp. 70 various species 
A general name app Hed (o Own being the 


of swallows, the one 
peveinet, mirtinet 
Mart d, a very stri h officer in 
\rartinef, a very strict French ot 
— ot Louis XIV.) A military or 


rigid — to 
line, dress, &C. , E Xs 

tingal in-gil, m. (Er. marun 
bet: —— a martingale, old 
kind of breeches; irom. Martigal, an mM- 
habitant of Martigues, 1n Provenee.], E 
strap from a horses head to the Bet 1 
under his belly and passing between tho 
fore-legs, to prevent, him from rearing; 
naut. a short perpendicular spar under the 


Martini-Henry, mür-te'ne-hen'ri, n. A 
nif the breech of which is the invention 
of Martini, and the barrel that of Mr. 
Alex. Henry of Edinburgh, adopted in the 
British army. 


Martinmas, mirtin-mas, 2. [Martin and | 


mass] The feast of St. Martin, the 11th 
of November, a Scotch term-day, on which 
rents are paid, servants hired, &c. : 
Martlet, mürt/let, n. (Dim. of martin.] 
The martin, a kind of swallow (Shak.). 
Martyr, mür'tér, n. [Gr. martyr, a martyr, 
a form of martys, a witness.) One who by 
his death bears witness to the truth; one 
who suffers death rather than renounce 
his religious opinions; one who suffers 
death or persecution in defence of any 
cause.—v.t. To persecute as a martyr; to 
torment or torture.—Martyrdom, miir tèr- 
dom, n. The state of being a martyr; tho 
death of a martyr.—Martyrize, mür'tér-iz, 
v.i. To devote to martyrdom.—Martyro- 
logic, Martyrological mir’ tér-o-loj "ik, 
i-kal, a. P 


n. A writer of a PIDE See 
i 


n 6; astoni ; Sur- 
passing credit; parta ing of "the C m 


Mary-bud, n. - The marigold. (Shak, 


from {enna on. [O.Fr. mascle, 


kind made a st x; 
lish strong resistance to an Env. Tong; robust; pow ‚x; not female; 
shaped fort, with 1794] A small circular. E minute; (said Ad: ya not soft 
built to defend D ick walls, chiefly are roug} ard, or unWwomanly (her — 
Marten, märten, n. [Older or perteni Masculine); gram. denoting 
— from D marter, 1 — GE aro especially amg der of words whick 
Weasel ily, SE quadruped of the om e grammat beings or 
‚and uctive to game, | of thig 2/4. the masculino as malo. 
M. mirshal, q. d li, GA gender.—Mas nder; a word 
Bet er sod art trom | eeu, "a mareo mene as 
to Wars warlike 42r; military; given | Zuang, n, gi: mas’ kü-lin-neg, 
trary kind of law artlal law, an arbi- being masculino, H quality or state of 


Mash, mash 


ture.) A mixture of inc ft ny 
we together a ingredi Mesa, q 


bcat into a confu 
bcating or pressure ; tom to | 
sicep in warm water for brow (may di i 
— j 
affected fop who dr rrj u 
fashion, and lounges alate e 
resorts; a weak, would-be gallant a 
Gë 
Pg. mascara, a mas) wé ar from S DIN 
a buffoon, jeer, Ge Ge SE 
ridicule.] A cover for the face n | 
tended to conceal identity; a djs Dies 
tence, or subterfuge; a masquerader | 
V es l 


or Mitre 
sixtecnth and sevente eee i 
To cover the face with a mem died | 
for concealment.—Masked,maskt,y ait 
amy | 


battery so situated and constructed a 


ill it 
, à ball 


for containing the mash in A tub 


e apon them. — M asked Dal 
which the company wear m 
in masquerado.—Masker Leer 
that wears a mask; one that plays in^ | 
mask or masquerade, m 
Maslin, maz'lin. MksSLIN. J 
Mason, mi'sn, n. [Fr. maçon; L.I. mac 
machio, machionis, from root seen in | 
muccria, a wall.) A builder in {stone | 
brick; one who constructs the walls { ° 
buildings, &c.; a member of the fraternit 
of írecmasons.—Masonlodge, a place ghet 
the members of the fraternity of freem; 
sons hold their meetings.— em ' 
son'ik, a. Pertaining to the craft or m 
teries of freemasons.—Masonry, mg ^ 
n, Le, maconnerie.] Thoart or OR 4 
tion of a mason; the work producecy | `i 
a mason; the mysteries, principles, E: 
practices of freemasons. sa | 
Masoola-boat, ma-söla, n. A large E 
Indian boat usedon the Coromandel cet | 
Masque, mask, ». A kind of eat | 
spectacle. Mask.—Masquerade, bl 
üd,n. [Fr.masquerade.] An rU = 
persons wearing mask ng ci | 
selves with various diversions, as 3 
walking in procession, &c; & Un ve 
v.i.—masqueraded, magquerading ee 
a mask; to take part in a mem rts 
go in disguise. — Masquer inact 
“der, n. A person taking pa 
uerade; one disguised. 


. mases 
T. MARTE „cake, i [ 


mp; A 
sg 
a collective body of fluid matters eg 
quantity collected; an assemblage ; 
of foliage); bulk; magnitis generit | 
body of things collectively; t S 2 
the bulk (the mass of Get GIE 
the quantity of matter n Oho D 
sum of all the material p ve weight Yi 
always proportional to t P anas 
ever the bulk or figuro oro a 
great body of the people; ze 
of the working-class an n 
popu To form join 
collect into masses; The gati 
—Massiness, masi-nes, % nein, dec | 
being massy. — Massive, Ire of a 
massif.) Forming or co nnd We ht; 
mass; having great 5120 Ser d? 
derous; mineral. having WE 55g v ) 
ture, but not a rogular 20" with * 
Massively, mas‘iv-li, assi veneHt i 
M UE 
nes,n. Thes 
ive KOR A pas 1 


Bl ‚N 
meeting called for pascal à 


3 s — me — 


— — mom A — — D 


- 
a 


A ciis 


— — 2 — 
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assembly is dismissed’ (L. missus, pp. 
of mito, to scnd)--mado in the anciont 
churches when the catechumens were dis- 
missed aftera portion of the service, where- 


t seal.—To be ter z j in 
fno gron the ¢ command or control uf uus paad and Droones or projection of certain | 
A 


es with.— 
own passions.—v.t. To become the master Mastoloss T —— Eeer? 
of; to —— — subdue; to make one’s history 7 mammals 


i Missiox.] self master of; to master or overcomo the 2-boat, ma-sU'la, n. MASOOLA-BOAT. 
H ere epe: the Eucharist in the Roman | difficulties of.—a. Belonging toa master ; | Mat, mat, n. [A. Sax. meatia, G. matte, 
Catholic and Greek Churches; the Roman | chicf; principal: often used as tho first elo. Dan. 


Catholic communion service; the claborate 
musical setting of cortain portions of tho 
servico of tho mass.—High mass, a mass 
performed on solemn occasions, bya priest 
or prelate, attended by a deacon and sub- 
deacon, with choral music. — Low mass, 
the ordinary mass performed by the pricst, 


ma matte, Ir. mata, all from L. 

ment in a compound word; as, master- matla, a mat m c of rushes.] An article 
piece, master-mind, &c.—Master-builder, | of interwoven rushes, straw, cocoa-nut 
n. A chief builder; one who employs | fibre, twine al to be laid 
workmen in building.—Master-chord, n. | down for cleaning the boots and shoes of = 
The chief chord; the chord of the domi- | those who enter & house, or to keep the - 
nant.—Masterful, mas'ter-ful,a. Inclined | fect from the floor; some kind of ` 
t to —— ATIS VU ERE M T D cono fabric used for 
is & rvant only. 10d rong. — as erfu 3 mi CT- u “Ady d g 
— Aker eh (Fr. massacre, adv. In a masterful manner.—Master- | rials, flat and of little thickness, put below 
> ırobably from such a German word as| fulness, mas'tér-ful-nes, n. The quality | d sh th hi wing 
L le. matskcn, matschkern, to cut in pieces, | of being mastorful.—Master-hand,n. Tho | thickly or closely interwoven so as to re. 
* or G. metzger, a butcher, metzela, to cut to | hand of a person extremely skilful; a pcr- | semble a mat in form or texture (a mat of 

pieces; O.G. meizan, to cut down.] Tho | son pee skilful. — Master-joint, n. hair).—v.t.—matted, matting. To cover or 
indiscriminate killing of human beings, | Geol. onc of tho larger planes of partition | lay with mats: to interweave like 
especially without authority or necessity, | which traverse rock-masses, running par- | to entanglo.—v.i. To grow thick together. 
and without forms civil or military; a | allel to cach other for considerable dis-| — 
great slaughter. — v.t, — massacred, mas- | tances. — Master-key, n. Tho key that | mat-work; naut. a texture made of strands 
sacring. ‘lo kill with indiscriminate vio- opens many locks; jig. a general clue to | of old rope, C., used to prevent chafing. 
lence; to butcher; to slaughter: usually of | lead out of many difliculties.—Masterless, | —Mat-work, n. Matting; mats. 
mas'tér-les, v. Destitute of a master or | Mat, Matt, mat, a. [G. matt 
owner; ungovernable; beyond control.— | out lustre; dull in surface; lustreless. 
Maste“liness, mas'tér-li-nes,n. The qual- | Matador, mat/a-dor, n. [Sp., lit. a killer, 
ity of being masterly; masterly skill.— from .matar, L. mactare, to kill, to sacri- 
Masterly ns ter-li a. Formed or executed fice.] The man appointed to kill the bull 
with superior skill; suitable to a master; | in bull-fights. 
most able or skilful (a masterly design | Match, mach, n. [Fr. mèche, Pr. mecha, 
n Wee Ee m b ms — of a lamp.] A small body tha 
master.— er-mariner, n. e captain 
of a merchant vessel.—Master-mínd,n. A | catches fire readily, and is used for con- 


chicf or superior mind; a predominant in- veying and communicating fire; a small 
tellect. — aster-passion, ". A predomi- | s 


nant or ruling passion. —Master-piece, n. | en | cif 
Something superior to any other perfor- Quick match, slow match, matches in a 
mance of the same person; ing done | rope-like form made to burn at a certain 
or made with superior skill.— D, 
mastér-ship, n. The state or office of a 
master; pre-eminence: mastery.—Master- 
singer,n. Oncofasociety of German poets | match for firing; hence, a musket 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.— means of a match. 
Master-spirit, n. A predominant mind; ‚mach, n. [O.E. make, a mate, A. S. 
a master-mind. — Master-stroke, n. <A MECCA, maca, a mate, a wife. MATE.] A 
mastorly achievement. — Master-work, n. | person equal to another; one who is able 
i to mate or cope with another; an equal; 
mate; the coming together of two les 
suited to one another, as for a of 
strength or skill, or the like; a contest; 
union by marriage; one to be married or 
‘gained in marriage.—v.t. To bea match 
or mate for; to be able to compete with; 
to equal; to show an equal to; to place in 
competition or comparison with; to Oppose 
as equal; to suit; to make to corre: 3 
to marry; to give in marriage; to join in 


arriage; to be of equal size or 
uality; to tally, suit correspond.—Match- 
able, mach'a-bl, a. That may be matched; 
fit to be joined: comparable. —Matchlesa, 
mach'les, a. Having no match or equal: 
un ualled ; unrivalled. — Matchlessly, 
mach‘les-li, adv. In a matchless manner. 
—Motchlessness,mach'les-nes,n. Thestate 
or quality of being matchless. — Match- 
maker, a. One who contrives or effects 2 
, union by marriage.— ‚making, a. 
anda. Y orking to brin about marriages. 
form of old 2 mate, 

and also of match (an equal); O.D. maet, 
- aat, companion, mate; samo root ‚as 
One who customarily 


l 
E 
» 
" 
a 


killing human beings.—Massacrer, mas’- 
a-krér, 2. One who massacres. 
Masseter, mas'se-tér, mas-sö'ter, n. [Gr. 
| masétér, masséter, lit. a chower, from 
masscomai, to chew.] Either of tho pair 
of muscles which raiso tho under jaw. 
Massicot, Masticot, mas'i-kot, mas'ti-kot, 
N. (Fr. mas.icot.] Protoxide of lead or 
yellow oxide of lead of a deep yellow colour 
and used as a pigment. 

t, mast, ». LA Sax. mesi=D. G. Sw. 
nd Dan. mast, a mast.] A long, round 
ieco of timber or a hollow pillar of iron 

ol stecl standing apriete in a vessel, and 
supporting the yards, sails, aud rigging in 
;neral.—v.£. To fix a mast or masts in; to 
erect tho masts of.—Masted, mas'ted, a. 
Hiaving a mast or masts: chic in com- 
polsition.—Master, mas'tér, 7. - Having a 
malst or masts: in composition (a three- 
Doktor), Mast Head, v.£, To send to the 
„Art top\of a mast and cause to remain there 
A for :h time by way of punishment,—Mast- 
¢ le!) mast/les, o, Having no mast. 
My nü, mast, n. (no PLN: LA. Sax. mæst, Q. 
dr & mast; akin to meat.] The fruit of 
ljo Soak and beech or other forest trees; 
| ruts; acorns. — Mastful, mast'ful, a. 
| Abt mnding with mast.—Mastless, mast/- 
e$ -- Bearing no mast.—Mast-tree, n. A 
tree Vat produces mast.—Masty, mas'ti, 
i a. Abounding with mast. ` 
| Master, master, a, [0.E. matster, maistre, 
O.Fr. inaxstre, from L. magister, master 
from root zag, seen in L. magnus, great 
(MAGNITUDE): same root as may, might, 
pitch) One whorules, governs, or directs; 
one who has otii3rs under his immediato 
control; an employct; correlative to slave, 
servant, &c. (often in compounds, as, mas- 
ter-printer, master-buii ler, &c.); one who 
as possession and the vower of control- 
ling or using at pleasuro; the owner; pro- 
rietor; a chief, principal, head, leader: 
he person intrusted with tha care an 
navigation of a merchant ship: otherwise 
the captain; in tho navy, formerly an 


officer who navigated the shi under the 
direction of the captain; tho head of ora 
teacher in a school; a man eminently 
skilled in any pursuit, accomplishment, 
art, or science; a proficient or adept (a 
master of tho violin; a master of sarcas 
2 civil or respectful title of address used 
Before a person 8 name, and when tho per- 


ter and written Mr. (Mr. John Smith); 


rincipal performance; chef-d'œuvre, — 

; mas'tér-i, n. The act of master- 

ing; dominion or command over somo- 

thing; superiority in competition ; - 
eminence; victory in war; eminent skill. 

astic, Mastich, mas'tik, n. [Fr. mastic, 

L. mastiche,mastichum, Gr. mastiche, from 

. mastax,the jaws: so named because chowed 
in the East.] A resin uding from a tree 
of Southern Europe, &c, yielding a var- 
nish; the tree itself; a kind of mortar or 
cement for plastering walls, 

Masticate, mas’ ti-kit, v.i. — masticated, 
masticating. UL. mastico, masticatum, from 
G. mastichad, to gaan the teeth. MAs- 
TIC.] To grind wit the teeth and prepare 
for swallowing 


and digestion; to chew. 
—Masticable, mas’ti-ka-bl, a. Capable 
ticated. cation, mas- 
ti-ka'shon, n. The act of masticating. 
—Masticator Imasti-ki-tér,n. One who 
or that which masticates; a machine for 
cutting up meat for persons unable to 
chew properly, also for kneadin up raw 
ror gutta-percha. — Ica- 
tory, mas’ti-kü-to-ri, a. Adapted to per- 
E 
chewed to increase the saliva. 

Masticot, mas'ti-kot. Massıcor. 


mas'tif, n. rom a otheti 
} mastif, from G. — fatten, 
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1 Owover, written in full : ced built, and with deep and pendulous lips. To matchs to mnes ordeo matin t 

F mas'tér; a title f digni "o do ronoun Mastitis, mas-ü'tis, n. (Gr. mastos, tho against; to cope with; to equal.—Mate- 

EE uuu THESE A 

1 Dor dona hend of romo societies or cor- | men.—Mastodon, mas’tö-don, — rom Eon ork otc —— lo 

See EE er mari an odo See the 
realer in chancery).—The old masters’ bli el wer Sa | To confound; to subduo; to crush; chess, to 

1 ancient pai : $, | sembling the elephant, but larger, named | check te.— y : 

painters of eminonce.—Master of | from the mammill rocesses ate, mita, Fong as Checkmate, 

| court, cl a eer In tho British teoth. — Mastodontio, maso do oe ee ach pube Toate dre KE South 

y English vorn oA n5 t, ormerly an | Pertaining to or resembling a mastod America as a substitute for tea. . Eom 

i the mint. — Master of th Rolls, one ee net | Case mas to-dini-a, n. [Gr. mas: | Mater, miter n. [orm TA 

y judges cery in England poet tho | tos, and odyne, pain.) Pain in tho breast; | anat, cithor of the two menpa Mother; 

ho rolig of patents and nde hie ch of a kind of neura 1. —Mastoi ish 


mas'toid,a. ! cover the brain, dist 
mbling a nipple or breast; a term ap- | other by tho At "dura d un 
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or „io matricis Mat ri 

















matris ^ matri- 
ual existence; importance Mato 


m 
MATERNAL] Marriage. tial stone 
MATER) Ee: the nu 
moya, under Manuragg, Gel state, 
patri-mo Dial, a. [L. matrimonialis, 

ertaining to matrimony or marriage; 
an ubial.—Matrimo » Mat-ri-mG‘ni- 

va aau. Ina matrimonial manner, 
Matrix, mü'triks, n. pl, Matrices, mëtt. 
SCZ. [L. matrix, from mater, mother.] 
The womb; thai which incloses anything 















té'ri-al-iz, v.t.— materialized, materializin 
To invest with matter; to make material: 
O regard as matter; Loes lain by the laws 
tur opriate tomatter,—Materia ‚ma- 
teri-al-iz-ing, a. Directed towards ma- 
terialism.—Materially ma-té'ri-al-li, adv, 
Ina material manner; in the state of mat- 
ter; substantially; in an important man- 
ner or degree; essentially.— faterialness, 
ma-té'ri-al-nes, n. — Materia Medica, ma- 
téTi-a med'i-ka, n. - [L.] That branch of 
medical science which treats of the drugs 

&c.,employed in medicine; collectively,al 
the curative substances employed in medi- 
terials or instruments employed, as tho 
baggage, &c., of an army, in distinction 
from the personnel, or the men; or the 













aped; the rock or main substance in 
which a crystal, mineral, or fossil is em- 
dded; dyeing, ‚one of the five simple 
colours, black,white, blue, red, and yellow, 
tron, mä’tron, n. (Fr. matrone, L, ma- 
troxa, from mater, mother.  MaTEnNAL.] 
A married woman, 1 
married woman; the mother of a family; 
à head nurse in a hospital; the female 
















































t —Max 
SRT en a college, in distinction rot 
rom 168 O LERNUS, O.F y 
Maternal, ma-ter'nal, a. (L. maternus e, mage le, bay Men 
ther (which is cog. with E. , in spite of, from L. male, ba} veleeig 
eese iq matriculate, ma- or matron; resembling a matron or what walgré, in spite o e.] In spite ol; A May n 
tron, &c.] Pertaining toa mother; been | ciones to Peria weien Fr ma. | position hn Mall] A due 
ing a mother; mo iternal manner. | Matter, mat/ér, n. [ , matter, from root o hammer or mallet.—vt. To Tan 
maternal P pret "The state, | tiere, from L. — a aul, oras with à pui > ps 
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preter, misin-terpro-er, n. One whoin-| The acto Ton, — Misrepresenta ich di oe Tue 
mee e nis Juy 9 .t. To mistake in | tive, mis rop rea presenter, mis-rep'- — P 
udge, ere er Dé —v.i. To | misrep! "o misrepresents. ` ea 
judging of; to ju go erroneo Opinions or | ró-zcn-tér, 1. Ono who ^d rule; disorder; vagi des 






Misrule, mis-röl,, m. rule amiss; to govern 






ert in Jude —— mis-juj'ment, % |" ^r fusion.—v.t. To 


: rossivoly. N 
A wrong or unjust dera lay in a wrong ee pen (Contr. from mistress.] An 
y narri 




















Ju v.t. : - a young unmarricd 
Men, to In y wrongly; to lay in a place unmarried fentit oF address prefixed | 
po zl, od. Crux e | qo Eio pamo, ameno Heil 
Mo drops: to mizzle — To ‘lead astray; to | Zi tme Like a miss; prim; aſſee 
Y v. . - a e " i 
: Jed’, 


“a, — Misle 


mis-1der, Us ting, p. anc 

Moy s Au into error; 
, 

9, N. MISTLETOE. | mens 


Misletoe, wiel? v.i To dislike; 
ko, ave AV reion tg, To manage 
roves misma pro 1 jerly. —M mp 
ster e; ments a. I 


e estima 


ro at^, U. 
Piamate, mis Ae, [Ten] mo measure 
gg oF UDSUL ugeht ür, Y to 0 
; to form & ie mezh'ar ment 1 
env, 
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d 
l N nemory: 
g of ru the : g- 
-7 3 somewhat complicated proces tho pre — —— ES: 
B „a L ion. Aen A French má" némo e ` taining to m jan, nü- 
er Glen, mëch, now disuser on’i-kal, a. 1 mory Geen emonic onics; 
tral many barre ^ itra, Dad assisting the mone skilled in mnenl 


hine-zun W - ^r, Mitre, 
i eadhand, turba habitants 
r. anciently Word b 25 vinted and 
ed" Minor; 2 sort o n the head the 


: ho top Worn Of cluding 
cleft at th bishops (ine Stances hy 






mon-15 ran monics. , land 
£ mnen o native New Zea 


mó'a, ? D 
Moa, tho Dinor nis. moone, &C., 
IO, aps an imi 

















tativo word. To l 
under the influence ier o prolonge 
make lamentati tow dull noise.—?. 4 














e, 
Sou 2 Self, priest. U 
ng iran, ef a Jewish Net a mitre; to Falso 65 











and ra de 10 is- 
Mistransiste, misTr translation, m ing. To adorn will tro ive out a low 
——— — tansia | Prank which entitles to oe mi'tral, ani to Pd dueto grief or pain; a sound 
E otreatamics to | or joiu by 2 ma poa miro; resembling A | resembling that mado By a PESA moan- 
ci, Pb H ` | « e a. E T) I M f > 
mier restent, mis-tret mento m ing.—Moanful, Mn adv. With lamen- 






Moin m 

tation. _ ta, the 

n. (Fr. mote, L.L. mota, U! 
Moat, mot, th dag from a trench, a hill 
or mound on which a castle was built; 
origin unknown.) A ditch or deep trench 
round the rampart of a castle or other 
fortified place to serve as a defence, often 
filled with water.—v.t. To surround with 
a ditch for defence. — Moated, mo'ted, a. 

Furnished with a moat. - 
Mob, mob, n. [Abbreviated from L. mobile 
vulgus, the fickle crowd, from nobilis, 
movable, fickle, from moveo, to move. 
Move, VuLGar.] A crowd; a promiscuous 
multitude of people, rude and disorderly: 
arabble;a riotousassembly.—v.t.—mobbed, 
mobbing. To crowd round and annoy.— 
O , mob'ish, a. Pertaining to a 


i —biitre , Dp. si 
a — Or snaisirestó zh itled —— mitre; carp. 
ia’ 3 n. " s > 
(Fr. dne em. corresponding M 
maistre, Ju. magister, A master. N — 
* ffbe female appellation corresponding do 
master; a woman who 18 chief or hea 5 n 


Inga mitre; ent ned nt an angle of 
and maton oot an abbot having epis- 
ST authority within his own precincts. 
Sore joint, n". Carp. and, masonry: a 
joint connecting two picce we o! per 


aki cute angle, or au angle of 45° 
making an Seces.—Mitre-shell, n. A mol- 
luscabounding in the seas of hot climates. 
—Mitre-sill,n. A clap-sill.—Mitre-wheel, 














































atitloof address or term of courtesy pretty 
nearly equivalent to madam: now appli 
to marricd or matronly women, and 
written in the abbreviated form Mra., 
which is pronounced mis’is, and used be- 
personal names, 
Mistrust, mis-trust', x. Want of confi- 
dence or trust; s on.—v.t, To suspect; 
to ES torres with jealousy or sus- 


axes at right angles. — Mitriform, mi'tri- 
form, a. J esembling a mitre, 

Mitten, mit/n, n. Vë mitaine, from G. 
miite, the middle, 0.11.G. mittamo, half, 
the mitten Lo. a kind of half or half- 
divided gloro (akin mid).] A covering for 
tho han „generally of worsted, differing 
from a glove in not having a separate 








































"ES rustful, Ad x - Ke 
SE) Be le Om only bo: | of tho mobs the Tough E 
a mistrastfal man ui, adu. Lo | to treat roughly.—Mitt, mit, m. [Alla | Justice by a mob; lynch-law.—Mobocraco, 
x , 


mob-ok’ra-si, n. [Mob, and 7 
Moser] puerule orascendency OF i ee 
LU , . EI a : 
—— mo ee A mob. EE: 
xo ae ‚plain cap for females. ER 
die) mol « mobile, Li. mobili 
moro, Move, ir een from moveo, to 


` -] Capabl i 
fooved; readily Hablo to oh ped NOD 
e 










mistrust'ful-nes, n, T quality 
of being mistrustal Mistral Qc qua mig 
rusting It, ado, With distrust or sus. 
+ Under Misr. 


tand 
miseonceive; ax 
zu to mistake; to take in a 


of mitten.) A mitten: al i 
: SO, A covering fo 
tho Band and wrist only, and not for the 


ittimus, mit^i-mu 
: "mus, n. [L w 

eech n pesi e compiten to — 
SE mg records from one 

vt. [A Sax, mi i 
Per — esis would become dea 
Er ; 0.H.G. miscan, misgan, Qe 
D D n sceo d 

















tobi 






















u 
mobiliser] ` 2977? 
tí, t sing. F m 
— active servico state of 
ing, calling Di, Milit. thea , 
of placin SS for active se A Ctivo ser 
mO-bil/j.j. Boa War footinn ces the act 
, The state of — mobilite, i ms ty. 
c SO fick lon; readi 10bile: 8 Lt (t3. | 
së mile, Ba} Brea Weeer i ine to move „„Plibility 
— o My "m ty, miti a, Pa nile racy, nder Mop h ge; 
Es ha lit. n. [D, "it, a Sting in 4 -sin lp 
Te Se thew decaan words | ty of Noche Marcar 
a : i gin Bt oro eri 
et en. EE ECH 
Got "én mip TS Moss in Eh o MOUS so, Lth Amore a 
al t hoa stone, marmor pase freuen od 
—— leden Who Mi 1 “a Sof A ng 
Ari Mitis yl, An anti io of — Celera Ntainin, Dlentifu]  *; [From “Tica, 
A A ee ti legent, d. onda Tüten Plocha, 
St eito Cd, nid AAR miti. It ed flout ; Oris Oter, i 
dl th e Teaser US, el or Mockery? A gin dopi se n 
: e dx mii en, Ahlen, ty] m Stimaco. uber] Rogue 
Set Ing dian eed e Ze Moden o tome 9imitatcos also Gus comp’ 
PA nep loving i Potton Kant, p Capapj idicuig. px doris Mimie A Make? 
E nn, Sie — ng; ali? 0 CCelvo. to fon] 20M; to A AË eg 
E. — tire “ant, ridi» ig Bet at zn 5 d derit Decin]l > 
e ; sued - rision; ni to gir ht: to d enne AU 
L . 
1 R 
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J nen nm emm Age 
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PROB nern 





Sent time, or t 








—Mo n s 

UIELION Ob ancient, Ime not, lo 

Pared fro; —Mock.turtjo y, ^ Parhelion. Opposed to in A Person ng Dist; recent; 

real turtlesoung ® head, in pa Pup D = izm 9 ancient. Ir 0f Modern times: 
` n of 


ode, mid 
, 

©, manner, meas ode from L. modus 

; Same roof as 


mood (in are modify, mod ular onm 
method; way (og sme word] "Mauer rie, melt © Rae 
ASNION; cu ing, actine & CC, Manner, or Sib 
fa Y th ing, & Ment | method. foods 
shion or style; onan eh he prevailing ur of ole a 

; » fame ag ment Le e Min 
"hi tween a temp, Rok 


Moso-Go 3 in di 
onbe CR, 
language of the Meet, n al 
E sia), m which we het «r6: 


major and the minos ne only two, the settloment of matie ats 
INOR.—Modal, mõ'dal bet thie, mia; = 
mee or mood; ala. Relating toa 
oder", or form, not 


nizcs.—Mod cra or y 
"^. The act —— mod'e moder- 






dest, mod'est 
d » A. |Fr. mod 
cestus, from modus, a limit. E Re. 


= x d ropriety; not for- 
vard t bold; unpretending; bashful; difi- 









ity of propositions i dent; 
express bons In respect of which th ent; free from anythin > gul, mi-gal, | 
tence or en or impossibility, exis. | en impurity; pure; oderate; noter | Alay Mongolian: ot eae ES i 
TNR TRUE EAE deor 
manner or relation 1 adv. in a ustan by the Mises | 
n ga = de. , tion expressing or indicat- einst i —— can E E 
, mod'el, 2. , ohair, múhir, n. us 
cls fom La nodal motel Nt i E 
m. from L. modus, 1 nar of the Angora got; eari 
Mope.] ’A pattern , measure, r of this hair; camlet; a y * 
made; a form in —— eodd es thing suggestive of sexual impurity; chas- EN mae in imitation of redes. 
to be made on a larger scale; a copy in Modi moderation; freedom from excess | taining to rien — 
miniature, of something already GEET ——— Ma. A {dle dis 
existing; an image, copy, facsimile; stan- moderate quantity, from modicus, moder- | hammed; one who presa pres 
j at by which a thing is to be mea- ism.— Ya 
sured; anything serving or worthy of serv- iam, en ae rin 
ing as a pattern; an example; à person izm, n, The religion cf Mezzo 
male or female, from whom a painter or tainod. In the oran. ees 
sculptor studies his proportions, details, arable to —— — 
postures, &c.—v.t. — modelled, modelling. Mohawk, Mohock, mitt, witht 1 
Mo plan or form after some model; to form memberof a tribeot N. Americus 
one of a set of London street ress | 








shape. — v.i. To make a model; sculp. to ( 
form 2 work of some plastic material, as which modifies. — Modifiable, mod i-fiza- 
Slay. T Modeller, m eler, N. pe who Du —— = bein modified. Modi gold coin.) à 
= , modi-fi-a-bil"1-t, m. 75 a e 
models; especially, a moulder in clay, wax, bility d being modified. > Modification, Moidore, mol dot, v fe — 
mod hon,n. Theact of modifying: it. m o QUod acia d Ks 


aurum, . . 
valued Tra 78, gelt ec] 





or plaster. 
Moderate, mod’cr-ät, v.t.—moderated, mod- 


odified; some r- 
L. modero and moderor, moder- | tho state of being m > —— 







erating. . ( 
i us, a | ation in form, appearan r e | 
EE er 
"v kind; to reduce in intensity | Mover org, -fi-kü-to-Tl, @ | The half; oneof two 

cess of any H tire, joy, &c.]; to qualify; to modify or produce chang: E sia japa d. Mr 

: oil, moil, v... U —— 

mouiller, to Seh faster 

t : DZ 


D to [ 
— iolent or intense; to preside as 
To moderate in a cali, in 









dish, mod'ish, €. rom mode.) Accor 
Ming Sirge fe c fashion i, affectedly 
fashionable. — 220 — — 

di ncr.: — gd- 
ha Ke Tho quality of bein mo 
















a 
Church of Zë dis- 
haracter or — in doctri fod dis 
cipline, an . nam era 1 : f ladies 
ately, mod'er-itli, pot excessively Mod, in articior dressmaker. ~ ulated, mod- 
"manner or dp m. Blato of | ME inte, mod’ü-lü v.£—modulaled, E 
erateness, T ‘er eration, mod-r-i" Moana ' (L. modulor, modulalus x | 
fug mel) Pno achot te metus Mus los to rara d 
sitting, ebe Dën Moderate; the | he sound of in such —— — 
te or uulit between — p ha Ge ihe 
ode 







Set ) m 
key or mode of ın one key to nno to 
tion; to transite pass from Y. 
EE —— dulation, mods t; the 
Tho act of m ulating co Or 
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r. monos 
pants o, i roducing 


















N thous, MON wer. 
isted ] , ach 
worship cons iro sing ower. nonarches © agl- 
-— ones d cos orale br an but ono — „Ich, monas le.) 
on, $C; sol penranco-— | “Cr, monarchs: | plone, and v 
SEH, oF UN do Eacrifice or | ing alone io pho suprem — king; 
i Mon late & sto Moloch. Greek and Latin Ate: à sovoreigts wg dn call d 
'jmmolt*v ~~ s, Ne 3. rinc 9 3 oa ‘ 
: a CP E Tarman? 
les ol'tn, p. AUT ©" mond ‘ning to a moni 7 
h moi i MELT: e ag the di a. Pertamins SEH 
fo Dita ado. D ie — monarch; sovereigte SEN 
et, molto allegro, Gi Tbe my es Mon cal, monr kiN Talo ruler; per- 
gli, n. (Gr. Mis om 7 a 
d DU rom Gr. molybdaing, salen ide of mon-ürki-kab he ism, mon’ürk-izm, 2. 
meth insignificant E molybdo3, lead.) a ring a blue ME, les of monarchy; love or pre- 
A Set —— — SL Mer vare Mol mm ferenco of monarchy: =e Of marehy.— 
skin, mulakio, n. E from its being igment for Do Sv, n-us, mo-lib’dus, de k-ist, a advocate of m MATT 
or cotton cloth, so call track, n. | Molybdous, MO 3d um; containing a ürk- ize, mon'iirk-1Z, HÄ To play tho 
like the skin of a mole: m Obtained from moly St metal than the Monarchize, mor monarch.— Monarchy, 
MS Cour of a mole underground. et | Jarger proportion of that MET folge. | king; to ach tos Tal A state 
Mole, mal, n. (A. Sax, mdb a Lat compounds called molybulD. z- momürki,m. (Gr. monarchia. 7 
O.D. maeh, Dan, maah mark oremall sum, mol cd from or country in w ch the supreme in th e 
— th i olybdena.—Mo- either actually or rson; the system of 







the native sulphide of m ) 
lybdic, mo-lib’dik, a. Pertaining to or 
containing molybdenum. 

Moment, mö’ment, n. [L. momentum, 
movement, impulse, brief space of time, 
importance, contr, for movimentum, from 
morco, to move. MovE.] A minute por- 
tion of time; an instant; momentum; im- 
pulsive power; importance; consequence; 
weight; gravity (an affair of moment).— 
Jloment of inertia, physics, tho sum of the 
productsofeach particleof arotati , 
F the square of its distance fromthe 8 
i —— — , mömen-ta-ri- 
moment. Momentariness, moman tee 


Mole mal, n. (IL. mola, a false conception.] 
: il matter in the uterus. 
dE eM 


at.) A mou 

Dye —— inclose a harbour or an- 

- it from the waves. 
, mol'e-kul, n. (Fr. molécule, dim. 
x L. "m a M a (a — 
smallest quantity of any subsiance 
which is of existing in a separate 
priory, a nunnery, or convent: usually ap- 


terial, mon-as-t@ri-al,a. Pertaini 
monastery.—Monastic, Monaationl ions 
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= Z Ag -— co nm utu 
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ol a cening them together in 
mass, as dist nguished from tho attraction Moi = The state of being momentary.— ik. 
haa ation. — Molecularity, mö-lek’ü- errr ys fel men-ta-ri,g, Lasting buta Portal mom as ti kal, a. (Gr. monastikos.] 
Moles o ate of being molecular, | M. a very short time; fleet: r'aining to monasteries: 
ole, males’ out. (Fr. molester, rom. | Momently,mo'mentliady. From maneng | Toligious or othe en ang to 
qe „troublesome, from molen trenbi Omen; every moment. — Ar member of a n — = n". 
tus a. Of moment ori , 0 deal : , E a mon . m 
lance; —— i enco. Moms? ae manner all adu. T0 a 
SES distur: | importantly Mumds ad  Weightily; | thom mone thsizm, n, Monastic tes 
Ms ang cl Ke mora | Aston, mon aS ea Or condition — Mon. 
sixteenth nn © | „body; impet mass and velocity opo | Monatomic nasteries, convents ng 
freewill, and ect to Momier "msi. yota| of » Mon-a-tom’j nis, &c. 
Mollah, ie ^d predestination ct (Stace, | O pp zs Mömi-r, n, an element o a. Chem. sai 
ES xe mer fn | inermi wi aom gi vh il 
SE (EA Brian 
Mollify racy mi! , 
cun. ma 
d d ; illery oF ; the moo id 
gli or make te Pain — Mosg.) p? — L monach inet the world ae the world toe 
re Hen e | M monet mon la | Fond off nett ag “hera Word used 
dort T ) m a 0 au B 
p repr or myatom — mah mon’ KE momen sine? Set en ande, the 
lying; mate — — Malis of unity, g'ad, nl Monkishness“ lifo waving a edo And emp priori, o [G 
Es E Gr. mong onetary, E embryo Te an embryo} 
— Taie l| a EA a, OE a e 
from mnt Mol yy, RD, ed Vain i rithout 6| the nsisting ¡n= Pe aini “m 
sea Mart, Mail, Ranie le Organism (2% Parts: estanda si in mo Ming to oneta, 
anima] Busch d? ues, | Ment, sup ous SE dere H An ox? | Otiz’ Of curn ey — IL mone 
Ee) led pub item de | pg! monet mon ol or nemon 
Vell as rat muse] or e nad y de, hilogg 5 an zsh Ney,— 
SIERT ERS U i e E SQ Money, ge rest 
—* on! Datura | rig Qm L, zrtOneie or 
e teria E, a md, | the lam ees arg dier) (Gr, Warmer d 8 sumac the moo Fr. mon 
A. pl d, I A meek uterus ats; United il oL. Monge menter) adm amo of zaint, m lon. 
Tan A Usegig. Pin del’ ig al, a U one 1 Plang | Mon, h), i Misher Uno /3;:9noy 
Mela ela, an OUP of ca, Mok | delpha o pr. See. et Ar by | es, Was cof lose tom (lit, the 
et kite ën a) ode]: In; ind ic ctal, ger Coin. 2 W Die y » to 
Rims ol aran lo | eS fho e mal HEM the ON, | Med gy aped pi oli Saco als Rome 
o E e 
— on of th Bloen Mr, anat n, Ong! | Chane 4 for wry equive* exeha rity 4 Cr 
af = lan (Gr tin 80 the; Which ; Yalen eo And 
oe tile qum Aen, | mals EE ha le) Onog, E Mediun, individu for co maa 
of Ca codate j Oan. having tn anne —* a| of sum The Wealth Services NC, 
Tunis ch, Mona Only orth m, mone, 3 of mu 1 da Muenos & cirio 
vi of 
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m 
on Interest 9 lends mo rm » à cont 
; " n n a -ke H ~ T. 
pute of money.— Money un i-es, a, Des. Glen) Aname wed diminutive, ag" 
tive; profitabi dating money = nano th ler ude all tho drum der senso 
marke “Ta Mone — Aug j ; 
ployment Geld for the investmeht or oe from ber of the order as pelo 
A ma - — Money. ea istingui 
corned. Myst in which money s ayer | Ra boy or girl at ee 9n55 a term applic 
ed upon paym ent o itt ^. Anorder grant- | sa pProval; a pile-driyine oe Pretended 
commission, b one posts omn and a small | (slan ) Bre cr hammer; à sum of £ 
at. another, — Money's vr Dan? payable 101947 Monkey.block n, N = 


single bl 
ing as y : N. Some- 

ull value Monos that will bring money; | mgukey-bread, n. Bion Mocke 
some public place w 2%. A person at 

Tor admissions, a o Nocivo he monid 


establishment. clerk in a retail 


onger, mung'gr, n [A. S 
| qs a "AX. 7 
—— from mangian, to trafic; Teal eee 
gc i mang, traffic, 0.D, mangher, 0.H.G 
à angari, a merchant; perhaps from L. 
Ego; ealer.] A trader; a dealer: now 
only or chieily in composition. 
ongol, Mongolian, mon’gol, mon-göli-an 
t = native of Mongolia.—a. Belonging 
un ongolia; anepithet sometimesapplied 
o the whole Turanian tongues.—Mongo- 
lian race, one of the great divisions of the | M. - E 
uman family, named from the Mongols, 


ck 
t, generally of s 
material,— ey-pot,n. "The fruit of - 


- + = 








onkey-wrench, n. A scrow-key with a 


One who writes cr SC 
L er 
movable jaw i Mono LAT rf? 
screw. Jaw, which can be adjusted by a 
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who are considered the type , t Xen: 
T pos, iruit.] Bot. a pl em 
Mongrel, mung'grel, a. [From A. Sax. | after Mr once bonne: ut that perishes Gei Dr 







mang, mixture, with dim. suffix as in 
cockerel; akin mingle, among.) Of a mixed 
breed; of mingled origins; hybrid.— n. 
Any individual, especially an animal, 
of a mixed breed; a hybrid.—Mongrelize, 







nocephalous, mon-d-sef’a-lus, a. [Gr. 
head.] Having 







practises or 












mung’grel-iz, v.t. To make a mongrel of, | only one head; bot. applied to fruits that | to a bigam — | 

Monied, mun'id, a. MoxrvEp.— Monier, | have but one organic head or summit, also | ous, mo-nog’a-mus, a. Uber i 
AA n. vL: o to flowers disposed in umbels, Hung — zo —— 
oniliform, md-nil’i-form, a. [L. monile . QM 
anecklace.] Likea necklace; like a series nog'a-mi, n. The —— 


marrying only once; the mus 
oue st a time; sol. tl 













or string of beads: used especially in nat- 
ural history. ` 
Moning, mo'/ning, 2. A fine black tea. 
Monism, ınon’izm, n. (Gr. monos, alone, 
single.] The doctrine which holds that in 
the universe there is only a single clement 
or principle from which everything is de- 
veloped, this single principle being either 
idealistic monism) or matter (ma- 
terialistic monism).—Monistic, mon is tik. 
a. Pertaining to monism; pertaining to 






SE, 


sr: 
oP | 








'Ü kord, fe, Gr. MONOS = iscali! | 
Mosochorn Ins s aer a einge | similar to itself; dese reat 


ing stretched across a sound-hoard, and [Er 
idee it a movable bridge, u a 
show the lengths of string requi 


tes of tho scale, &c. 
produco te te, mon'o-kro-mat ik, a. [Gr. 

















ECH 


eta 
zn 






itioni moneo, to admonis 
— N E money): root in monstrum, x 
monster, monstrare, to show (demonstra E j 
mens, min 1 mo 
ition; warning; advice y d 
SEET tion; intimation, — Moni 
'i- iv. a. u 

tive, mon on. Monitor, mon'i-ter, m, (141 
One who admonishes ae — a 
and informs of du wi ET to in. 


— a, A painting in one — M 
but relieved by light and shade.— wet 
chromy, der 
i asi ur. 

noni, mon-0-kron A [Gr. mus 
single, and chronos, time. e 
happening at the mne ER 

— = [MONOCULAR] A 

i ass: a one-eyed ani 

singlo eye ees S kinal, a. (Gr. monos 
Monoclinal; mont ET Geol. applied 















1 
e 

struct ards, popular co 0 e tess a the 

warning onime of shallow heavil tho i 

name oT steam-vessels sun i $$ 

Iron called from the Dom mon-i-t0"- 1124 
We tel of the kind-—5 0 monitor or Moni- — 
vessel O Pertaining to af O or Carr ou oy ) 
school; COD . admonitory; th stamens L SA | 

tors in rs; monitory i Mi ado. BY | Bower; geol, EA > oí 
" mon-- /3-to- e nocot: ledon, : ledon only; ous, y e 

—— * —Moni A es dd 0 ocoby len only GË j 

monitors. oy; adm ` . ledonous pam. a. Jot. har 
onition;, on'i- klor ao sg, Dë € doge? poi E 

ing adm, mon Mr Ge or cots eh 


9 et, muncl, 

emale monitor. A. Sax. mon chos. one 

Monk, mung cn Gr. 1 à 
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Se.) A term 
applic 
ble, y little pieces pgo inlaid y 
Colours, cut by Stones, Se ` mel, glass 
signent Such a mage On E ground e 
1 And to Cr as t d - 
faid wages of paints, th colour de: fu, a. eao A dim, of moli fe from Rp. N 
u zinc E dt gold, an alloy of oor a Moth my of a sacred Gel composi. in his won Ue EE i 
zi a Q ormolu, r| Icel : » Sax Tor Sing e UN v 
fm? GE Bert ——— The Zoe? 00 p : — mot upon any tng pete sets | 
One whe work Mosaicisg met manner | geen Allied to tho butent plerova | fors Torre Sau CS | 
Mosasa: Makes Mosaics. 2 Hi9-z -Sist, n, | atni n : D Cs, but seldom Arinp no moli sz 
hie S,Mososau night; the cloth the crenin matiti, n, mhe Ct tn, xn | 
u-sy Tus n. [L TUS, mos-a-sa/ru of Whic is cs-mot s the eate motion, ES The 8 - l , 
Maas, and Gy < Mosa, the river ypo MOS- | Wool notoriously destructio 27 | Motle Ze 
fossile nine sauros, a lizard.] A gin or moth'i q. Pup éi skins Lo — colour a mee IV Vis am 
and first found inapo gtaceous formations “Oat, vt. To cat oF Dien by moths, | Comet Stim, a hues Ee | 


Moschate 
3 mos'ka- e H jim d 
from L.L. Muscat Ih - . [Fr. moscatelle Mona by moths or rather their —— a. | bination of ai. al: säi 


i ound in the Maestricht i nation, moth eats a ga Cat or proy upon, as a oure of dif, Sta t X | 
S € 
A ving the odour of at MUTET, 2, 













musk. Mrsg ] A —— geneou ant ei = Ms 
: USK. plant of t X | moeder, Dan. s LA. Sax. módor, D, COUS (a motley ga, OUt; tas H 
emelt Iiko muski Sreo towers which | aptly I mata Cac ahi, menie joain he 
Moselle, mo-ze; Bed, p eter, Skr, mata, * | Motor, mo’ d 
d y mo zen, n. : A speci e of white — from E^ ma to bring Kap het molest mote wets 
e river Moselle. “ 50 named from | A female parent, especial An the hie motion NI? —— KS | 
man 4 10 ‘ Us ` L] 1 


osiem, moz'lem, n. ; 
aus reliever, “From len: muali ed 
e s , AP 
hammedan.—q, Mona mussulman or A 7 
moz'lim, n. and a. Same as Mosle Sn 
ososaurus. MosASAURUS. ul 
Mosque, mosk,n. [Fr.»nosquée, It, moschea 
Sp- mezquita, from Ar. mesjid, the place of 
2 oration, from sajad, to adore. ] A Mo- 
me hepa temple or place of religious 
Mosquito, Inos-ké'to, n. [Sp. and Pg. mos- 
quito, dim. from mosca, L. musca, a fly.) 
A name applied to several species of gnat- 
like flies, common in many regions, and 
which are very annoying from their scvere 
bites. —Mosquito nets or curtains, of gauze, 
are often used to ward off attacks by mos- 
uitoes upon persons reposing or aslecp. 
035, mos, n. LD. O.G. and Dan. mos, Sw. 
mossa, Icel. mosi, A. Sax. meda, G. 14008, 


Bi 
IS ; pale SES 





Native; natural (mother wit): gv irth 
or origi n; originatin (molher c — s 
Mother-church, n., ; original or old est 
church; the metropolitan church of a 

locese, — Mother-country, n. A country 
which has sent out colonies, in relation to 
its colonics; a country as tho mother or 
producer of anything. — Motherhood, 
muznu'ér-hud, n. The state of being a 
mother.—Mother-in-law, n. The mother 
of one’s husband or wife, — Motherless, 
muru’cr-les, a. Destitute of a mother; 
having lost a mother. — Motherliness, | Mould, m E 
murn'érJi-nes, n. Quality of being mo- | earth, dust; Icel meld, Diz c= 




















word, from LL mati, 
muttio, to mutter.) A shori 





























d, x. [A San rere f 

















moss, a bog. Cog. L. muscus, moss; Gr. | therly.— Motherly, murer, a, Per-| molde, moude, m i — 
a mother; becoming a mother; | mul, D. mol, aul, * 
— SN nemen mer. ede id affectionate, — Mother-naked, root secu in Goth, sialon, kee 





name common to many cryptogamic 
plants of zu size wiih simple — 
us, genera a 1 f 
pure “also — O various Zëss, a Tho hard silvery brilliant internal layer 
e is found.—v.t. To | o E y ME 

poea P dai v mos, a. Over- | in the arts. Called also d acre.: Mo: 
with moss; abounding with moss; | tongue, n. One's native languages A no 

file moss —Mossiness, mos’i-nes, a. The | guage to rnio oas MI e tine cola: 
prato Coty Parag DA "kin Mot agato tion ‘from whicn crystals have been ob- 


— apa os Y ration. Termed also 
having interaally a moss-like appearance. 


a. [Comp. G. mutler-nackt.) Stark naked; 


[ the root of meal comp gr 
naked as at birth. —Mother-of-pearl, a, | Fi 
















tained by eva other-lye.—Mother-wit, n. 







































—M ed, a. Capped or covered with | Gomera n-sense. 
mose.—Moss-clad, a. Cladorcovered with | jai — [E moder, D, mod- ki 
moss,—D1oss-grown, in | der, Dan. mudder, G. EN my | M. LE 
na Bast, A ital | alates LAN ento laura partiet Stale 
"n — 1 7 6 «es S * thery.— 3 
Tariety of rose, £0 H med ron —— larly vinegar ds c ing mot cr jo whic —— 
ing covered wi Ono of the marauders | Mot ag or partaking of the matureco! | D ssion or on E 
088- N Scotian : = sc E E 
upon the borders of England ard dn | mother. ni, (L. molna, motion: | particular gaben ER 
revious to the union n the bordc Moti, jo, to make.] Producing nh rent | fashi ol dele ie : 
he mosses a. of more, (A. in and fete. mo«til, a. Having Jet?! pablo of being de? und | 
t. most, a. herl. of old positive E : 
maest, for 6 super Tcel. meslr, lanis.— otility, mo-til i-ti, 8. Capa : 
. more; Goth, Más Mone.) Greatest | H at motion. otio, motion 
and Dan. meest, BR Solar nouns Ac Motion, mö’shon, n. [Lc Tine, Mov 
in any Way: "yo; greatest in Nude? | from mowo, ME changing place; Pe 
e to à CT ut rablo more of | The ach or prove 
a (most m tor high ov 
with plurals "TP thegreatest Or ME tity ; inte 
or ening) grantor high de often p * of Dy on 
t; mosey yer rm | impulse; I tivo assem jon 
Kë = and Trade g t one mado in à dellberati fortho considere 
9 r 
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e àm eo en 








wld ERRES 
EE E oe 





















d 
trade Zei ] 
ME A 2 e e a 
h = ro sturt; YY 

"M ` most com an vey ro ace or po: n; to 
ath the eiis h nimals dos y ge m i Mour cause to change pk excite into aco = 
y | an birds but 2150 ' as feathers he oun j, moun ti © ery: otion; to stir; il on; to rouse Oo . 

oT oe of mg d „bang“ ıte : ziceh. | >; ‚top impress 
xl dot To Ech sci of m. — t Se ng "i mou» A n women. = Ge influence; t A rev nnko an impress — 
3l Shedding or chanel x and mme Moura, mG: SROFRDR —— To ex- = dea usually wath — (la hir, 

y io Ze E do 4 2 E D r 5 ion 

d adele fp generally arci e riy or e; tO touch; Vi offer formally, 05 ivo assem y; 
vh } knoll — D A n si O 
s | bg with s mound- Appcarın —— a t chess Ria &0 o of play. 
st MroaroDlt# |, [Ey monde, from oL | ament; to de om at mourns; one that | Cit ioco) in the regu a sture; to stir; 
vd Mound, man al The ball Sem: | moruer, n. alin the habit of mourning: Cat To change placa o to carry or bear 
SÉ Mich forms part of tho regalia. © followsa funeri TY aia. Expressing sof | ¿ets a mr Ko change residence, — 
ab ror or king. munt, Fr. mont, one's self; "¿o act; chess, draughts, 
Ji Monnt, mooni, n. [A fat hill, foil; a | doleful; causing sorrow; sač , | action; do begin o position of ‘one o 
: | wen d enert "pool al, rus sorrow itl Ben ua mournful ei — in the course of Day of a piece in 
. M H 3 pu Cum p ` " a E 
d In proper namon aic for offence orde-| dolefully; porro wfu “ihe state or charac- Ing; action taken; o be on the move, to 
y kan 0. TD nl K ied or other ma- — oourafal —Mo ^ mür- eee Movable, Moved 
d fence (0.T.); - sl ter of bei ke) ief;lamen- | be stirri — able. 
ah tral on re E mer | movabl, ës movable, mouvable. 
cl — similar; the opportunity or tation; the dress o y Capable of pene er ble feast, that 
go means f riding on. —v.i. [Pr. one time to another (a mova : 


is a feast or festival like Easter, the time 
for holding which varies within certain 
limits). — 1. Any part of a man's goods 
capable of being moved; pl. goods, wares, 
commodities, furniture. — Movableness, 
Moveableness, Movability, mö’va-bl-nes, 
mú-va-bili-ti, n. The state or — “ of 
being movable. — Movabl A oveably, 
mü'va-bli, adv. In a movable manner or 


sto ascend; to be built to a great 
lk to get on or upon anything, spe- 
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Mouse, mous, a. pl. Mice, mis. LA. Sax. 
muta, pl. mýs (like lis, (ës, louse, lice); Icel. 
mis, Dan. rıuus, D. muis, G. maus; cog. 
L. mus, Gr. mys, Per. at T. Músha, 







M. Anja LS Oo. 









M wn 


foot by one or more persons for th 
pose of bringing about some result des ed; 
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ing of a gem, thefur- | mi The hole of a mouse; a hole used by | a det, Motion or progression in time, also 
s , mico; a very smal y | a detached and ind i 
on which a picture i pasted, god r moi n. — Taco — Clees the trate of — i a 
Fr, m i — r c cc ‚—Mov is’ 
Séil A trap for catching — Wo or that which gives motion, N. One 
Ll cat E mouzing,a. Given to oren aped | that which is in motion digne who 
Mousseline’ inus on [F gaged | a motion in an assembly. — Me that offers 
Mo Gen Ä ic 1 H. E, M s e. ng, a an a. > * mo”. 
Jus une. Je a, un, | lines exchung REAP more OF net 
i It. waste lach, 7. (Fr, orce considered o1 lOving force, in mark? 
dr lip, D, from Gr. mysfaz, thet | effector EC, With refere ot » 
d upper lip of men» ged wf hair on tho | 1» mö'ving-li, ade Tibroduces.— g- 
> © upper li ): often ns Aren hair of n manner to ex a moving man C 
| quiet een canon 
: ite ou mown (pp P^ mowed (is nes, A 
; Mond; othian ren the migr, a [A. Bax. — i; mowed or 
H talas -Mona uting the h —54 MaAdijen G 7 à swathe; D 3 akin Ice]. 
; preen ptt of coppes blue, y, “¡Sus melo, Gr. am dhen, to mov. Meie, D 
1 tain this root 1449, to mow. Le SE . 
| Mowing. own wi 8 from 
N ta the Er Machina th Sc th 
a Or gray (men. 7s (to mow: a ms ; cue 
A tain.g i Ereat numbe c.) indiscrimj OW); to cut 
d inj; p o ERbalec cially u 3 to use per Quantity ately, or; 
climber of a pear Moun’ etlan chine. Mowe, the scythe Y: — v.i, To oQ 
1 tent pain Ze on district An oWitg-machine cn, a, OnoWing.ma, 
fain da cio and verhaas: used patt down p cultural ma lowing. ows; 
t pr LPRA A l no = n Mo n ov Naching em hine 
| to ber, matin green Asbest Novi, n. [A ch grain, go Ployed to Ak 
d [TIS ag CR Am hs P 9a, mus SAX, mug, SC: 
| mess a E rio of atat ipa ‘barns Sy Sheavgg diea of hay Dia mow 
id Pasa and Mere 7 below d lime. C : S qu 
D 
vi x 
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mpm in Aro 

SM vi Mo ake + met A ma Monte, LA 
: i 
moy nd usc ig ee ~ Mie Ww from thee Dropar Gtineso, ace? 

ho moi; Monty A Compact, of ed, the for thoung je, in Chin Soft do 
meatal dm hee Er Led | as Sin; ^ out, ie V certan d d apy 

Tul, decl, ^ Ong | Mok- cou Stan, Y bu bla 
D Ae ma mer yok Si-bus — Usog Al i tits, 











term ^ 
little pinlicd to inlaia wor 


ru a 


er 


€, mo-zer, 2, 
and German w 


d 


Species of whi 
€, 50 named Au 


n. [Ar. moslem, 


D 


Es 


Mat which has prod 
ot anything; peta 





mussulman or Mo- 
rmmcdan.—Mo 
ame as Moslem. 


an. - H 
moz'lim, n. and A ns 


Mosque, mosk 


females; an abbess 


ardas T. e -2 








» [Fr.mosquée, It. mosc) 
m Ar. Meu, the place of 


dan temple or place of religious 


Mosquito, mos-kö'to, 
uito, dim. from mo 


—— eoo e 


n. [Sp. and Pg. mos- 
n sca, Li. musca, 
e applied to several species o 
e ilies, common in many regions, and 
are very annoying from their severe 
bites.—Mosquito nets or curtains, of gauze, 
are often used to ward off attacks by mos- 
uitoes upon persons reposing or asleep. 
_0.G, and Dan. mos, Sw. 
mossa, Icel. mosi, A. Sax. meds, Q. 11003, 
Cog. L. muscus, moss; Gr. 
a sprout or tender shoot.) A 
name common to many cryptogamic 
plants of small size with simple branching 
stems and numerous, gencrall 
also a name of various 
bog; 2 place where 
cover with moss.— 1 
wn with moss; abounding w 
ike moss.—Mossiness, mo 
Btate of being mossy, 
moss.—Moss-agat 
having internally a moss-l 
—Moss-capped, a. Ca 
moss.—Moss-clad,a. C 






ciple, e sea ede 
wise put prom 

law, a, The mother Mouft 

of one’s husband or wife, — Motherless, 

murnB'éres, a. Destitute of a mother; 

having lost a mother. — Motherliness, 


Quality of being mo- 
therly. — Motherly, muri'éerJi, a. P 
taining to a mother; becoming a mother; 
tender and affectionate. — Mother-naked, 
a. [Comp. G. mutter-nackt.) Stark naked; 
naked as at birth. — Mo 
The hard silvery bril 
of several kinds of shells extensive 
in the arts. Called also Vacre.— 
One's native language; i 
hich other languages owe their 


rom whicn crystals have been ob- 
lye.—Mother-wit, 2. 


muti ’ér-li-nes, m. 


liant internal layer 


eat is found.—v.t. To 
ossy, mos‘i,a. Over- 







ike appearance. 
or covered with 
ad or covered with 







peat-moss. — Moss-rose, t, 






ng of the naturo 
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83 
ng much; quan. 


-- 


» MO-sif'j 
Jacio, to SO 


— — — 
- o Go 
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us, slime, mucus. 
matter contained i 
y seeds, roots, 


KG 


Ene 


= 


nd of fur or worsted wo. 
muf'in, n, [Probab 
account of its softness,] 


“Cap, a. A flat wool- 


Wed, mufling. [O.E. 
uf; comp. IJ, mofel, 





. d D 
mm 


Mull, mul, n, [Icel. mili, a ES 













bran 
Ese prem and defend; vot. gumm 


ter soluble in water. — M 
ing mucus; slimy; 
ng bstance,—A u- 


ropy; secreting a sli 
which open exter- 


cous membrane, i ex 
h, nose, 
the mou : 


cretes mucus. 
and se , à, ewer, £ MUG; 






KE mist; 
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ES 


har 


5 
Sa 


MERAH 






ma D . 1 
h, may or, collec 









an 4 Lë 


usness, mul- 


ti-Lü'di-nus-nc 


ee e £8" wa Ja Ww 







. [L. multus 
Id many eyes, or 


wo. - 

` [L. multum in parvo, 
rth extract of quassia 
brewing for tl 


f economizing ma 
ate, mul-tung’gü-l 
mulius, many, a 
ing the hoof. div 
arts, as the elephan 
ulture, mul'tür, n. 
L. molitura, a. 


8. - 
nulti-kus'pi-dät, 
uultus, many, and cuspis, à point. 


nan case dr den t 


ing mauy finger-like pro- 


Multifarlous, mul-ti-fa’ri-us, a. (L. mul- 
garten, manifold situs many. Hav- 
g great multiplicity; hav 


hoof.] Hav- 
ided into more 


O.Fr. multure, from 
ing, from molo, t 
ding of grain; grist; in 
ven to the proprietor 
r the grinding of corn. 
M Ü Imitative of a low sound 
made with the lips closed, like L 
mu; akin mumble.] Silent; not speaking. 
ft as an exclamation = be silent; 












of a mill in return fo 


ado. Ina multifarious way. — Multifari 


Multifidous, mul'ti-fid -tifi- 
L, multifidua — multu — 


sions; dot. divided into sovera 
ending to about the mid 


e Mommelen, Dan. 
render the sounds 





appear multiplied 


tri 
bopular aer 


3 mom, a mask 







D many Ville 


? t 
Multi, or strin 





— 


a ishly, mu 

* mumpisn Manner: sul » adv 
yr ers M V 

z a MuUMp'ish-nes’ Sullenly.—itum 


} , PS, mum 
ease conga Fin D. allem 
Salivary glane 


ith lammation of th 
neck; parotitic’ “ith swellin 
Mune Pärotitis, § along 


munsh 


Y; to mu D5 to nil 
GHEE? 3 to nibble 
Mundie? n. One ho munches, 


y, mun dän-li 
aue manner: wi ` 
things nner; with refe 


: 1 Cornish na 
Mn Dyritesor arsenical Dyrites; MaA 
d gus, n. Se Sp. 


ing.) 


I 
mondongo, paunch tripes, black. ud 
A m ol name for tobacco of an il smell, 


akin to 


500838, mun’gis, n. [East Indian name.] 


A quadruped avout the size of a rat, one 
of theichneumons, keptin houses in India 
to rid them of vermin. FRE 
cipal, mü-nis'i-pal, a. [L. munici alis, 
from municipium, a town governed by its 
own laws — mnia, official duties, and 
capio, to take.] Pertaining to lecal sclf- 
government; pertaining to the corporation 
of a town or city, or to the citizens of a 
ears feasts el law, ES pe which art 
tains to the citizens of a st: ei 
ivate capacity. cipalism, mü-nis’- 
Pis A Municipal state or condi- 
tion. — Municipality, mü-nis'i-pal"i-ti, n. 
A town or city possessed of local mirgo 
ernment; a community under municipa 
jurisdiction. — Municipally, mú-nisi-pal- 
i, adv. Ina municipal manner. x 
Munificence, Tace L rc 
la—munus, a giit or favour, and , 
CERT The quality of being mani — 
ivi nb liber 3. 
Tea Di with en uns er uent, a. 
Liberal ia giving or bestowing; ——— 
ous.—Munificently, mú-nifi-se Ch 
Ge a munificent Agri panog 
uniment, mü'ni-ment, n. [L. t 
qe a defence, on E 
from — — defence; a writing by 
which elais and rights are delendes o 
e y title-deed, chi , = 
maintained; a Maniment room, : 
— Ming deci chartern, 
ou 


iio, MU- 

xc -nish'on, 2. Ui munii —* 

ICONO — fortify dee 

nitionis, 1 ] A fortification Bi e 
eT —— war; mili ; 


tary st 
rigo. 
` inl for any enterp 
munitions al, munis 
irmingham, 
—* v arta copper 


WEE keop- 
e, m ] Money paid 
Ly, murus, y of a town in rey, murus, 


s HE and i, imitar 
mumble, gp tat d 
:—Muncher, 


dv. Ina mun- 
rence to Worldly 


i y vicces 
( vo mteprating old woollen fabrics; 






Ina mu z 
nger, m ren jen Tderous manner 
Pointed to seo tow 
repair. 


ful purple colour. 
te, mü’ri-ät, n. 
The old namo for Chloride. — Muria 


mü-ri-atik, a. Pertaining to or obtaine 
from brine or sea-salt ML 







muriatic substances or salt. e 
Muricate, Muricated, mü'ri-kiüt, muü'ri-ka- 
ted, a. [L. muricatus, from murex, tho 
point of a rock.] Full of sharp points or 
prickles; armed with prickles, 
Muriform, mü'ri-form, a. [L. murus, a 
wall, and forma, form.] Bot. resembling 
brickwork: applied to the cellular tissue 
rays, 
al L.murinus, from mus, 
muris, a mouse.] Pertaining to a mouse 
Murk, merk, n. LA, Sax, mure, m uM 
Icel. myrkr, Dan. and Sw. eet an d 
E e 
Al ‚ob ; . s , 
Kb Sich nida In a murky — - 
ly. — Murkiness, mérki-nes, n. Sta 
being murky; darkness; gloom. a. from 
Murmur, mermen "len — CS 
d ive syllable mur, scen in G. muren D. 
en Icel, murra, Den ege T eo TRIS 
n , Li 
Sei — as that of a abet ir iy 
le: sound; a hum; a er Geng 
bé in a low, mutter or give 
grumble or mutter. — v.i. zo EA to 
ctor complaints; to mutter, ot, To 
mpk H 
eren indistinctly; to mutter. , 


mérmé. 


: urmur; à 

—n. A continued m , Mêr- 
len manno noiee.— urmuringiy, with 
low con Ji, adv. With mu ‘meres, d. 
mirang. ts —Murmurous, ring‘ — 
Ge by muran iei 


yain on you, 


a dark- 


0.Fr. more Therry] 


the erc, 
rof pia 
aon plantain. 


Log 






N. Fr, mit ` 
Tom murage. MURAGE, n officer ap. 









sid, n, A substance yielding a beauti- 








L. muria, prine] 








Urialic acid, the 
older name of Hydrochloric acid. — Muri. 


atiferous, mü'ri-a-tif"Cr-us, a, Producing 












réra. One who murmurs, Pur" | ax 


the eyes È 


e, MUe-kir, 


e, ‚of 


strong-muscled mani Murcia, Si 
kr * Pertaini I — 


toc 
muscles (muelen bre e Bee 
which M 


uscles; strong; brawny. - Mus 
Christianity, a wellkuom inner 
often —— to deuolea 
and cheerfu 
faks an id a iue 
rınless enjoyment; ep Ze 
A uscular ristian.— Mucium r$ 


ki-lari-ti, n. The epee | 


mos:-like plant, Muse. c | 


n. That part of botany 


> 
Miuscovado, muskoxiUn a ae% | 


do, from man mita siters 
asied (further ad nr 
syrup.] A term à 


duck. — 
mica from RUF sq 


2 
Ter t Jan Es - 1 

who presided Cre neus acd ifs 
poetry, and Kn the ur LA y 


number, 


fu who MU ind 
EEN 


mus’ Spar “Vee? 
SE tu, ! 
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stance in - 
having no existen ] e T mJ * 
mith'ik, in 1 inum ci Le É m 
den desebat y, chere lao e | making; Posting or giving P nylilos, 9 


F, 
f adwelling.—Namer, nüm'ér, N. 
names or calls by name. —N ame. 
sake, nim'sik, 2. Une that has t e zo) 
name as another; one named after another 
— —— p ‘Braz. — The 
{ South American ostricn. 
— Nankin, nan-kén’, 2. A sort of 


cotton cloth, usually of a yellow colour 
originally manufactured and import 
from Nankin in China; pl. trousers or 
breeches made of this matcrial. 

Naos, ná'os, n. (Gr. naos, a temple.] Arch. 
the body of an ancient temple. 

Nap, nap, v.i.—napped, napping. LA, Sax. 
hnappian, hneppian, to take a nap, to 
dozc.] To have a short sleep; to drowse; 
to be in a careless, secure state. — n. A 
short sleep or slumber. 

Nap, nap, 2. [A. Sax. Anoppa, the nap of 
—— nop, mM ——— noppe, .G. 

e D O KNOU Or &nop, 

He little butts on coarse cloth.] The: LNT 

pilo. anco Qn Hia —— of cloth; &c.; the 

, H «v resem 1 
waved aan ga some plants. UE 
, ng. To raise or put'a nap 

t Toad bee nap'les, a. Without Bap 

much nap. dr iaa api, a. Having 

Nape, nip, n. p ess, nap'i-nes, n. 


- ic ornament, See 
n". Arch. a Norman Gothic. a so ns to 


below — Nall-hendes, Mail, —Vail-headed 






rteenth letter and the eleventh 
KE of tho English alphabet. e 
Nab, nab, v.t. [Same as Dan. knappe, ovr. 
knappa, to snatch; comp. D. and G. . 
pen, to enap.] To catch or seize sudden 
P unexpectedly. [Colloq.] . E 
Nabob, ni’bob, n. [Corruption of Hind. 
na from Ar. niucwcáb, p of ndyib, a 
deputy, irom Ar. nba, to take one's turn. 
A governor of a province or commander o 
an army in India under the Mogul cm- 
pire; a person who has acquired great 
‘sae in the East and uses it ostenta- 


1 = 
Nacre, ni‘kér, n. [Fr. nacre, Sp. nacar, 
from Per. nakar,an ornament of different 
coloura.] Slother-of-pearl.—Nacreous, nü’- 
krö-us, a. Consisting of or resembling 
—— mother-of- eari, — Nacrite, ng- 
: minc a whi 
Pt pa grecnish-whito 






fabulous or 
. y c, Mythi cally. an, R- jith-ol'0-J12; v.t. n 3. e 
M —— yo. a) ologize, Ming, Torelate or GT scicnco myths, mi^ til-oid, 4 ssel. 
inj = ths Pob ade. ‘ina mythic in, A SE mith-ol oJis o myths of A eeh) Resembling nel Gr. myxt 
Si Petten Mirha EE) or doctrino of mmy ilectively.—COMPATT | Myxine, mik elas: fea the hag- 
A framer or VT e ah —— — peonio thology, the science whit ir intor- | 8 ime. The 
i H Mythologie, t ology; P h: | five my ith a view to the 
Si seri mi of tho nature cd: (DN | gates myths WI 57 J A T. 
| from yt Mytholog z CL Lë ZG va E 
n, P7 aT — J Lie a th T LP at iP * we ME D " 
| dd Ia WAT FL 
HH iff A A 
j /, 4 t^ P. * 
N ei U — é 14 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Goth. } 
nackt; same root as L. —— Met 












A 
our and 

Nadir, nà'dér, n. [Fr. nadir, . 
nadir, nazir, the nadir, ee 
(respond, to boopposite.] That point of 
Greng or lower hemisphere directly 
an the zcnith; the point directly 
under the place whero we stand; jig. tho 
bee ; tho point ortime of extreme 


Rer, nevus, n, [L] A 
avus, 537. [L.] A natural 
in or blemish on the skin of a el 


Nag, nag, n. (Samo as Sc. nai 





—The naked eye, the oyo | any 
ui k unassisted by : 
m rement; as spectacles, tolescopo, or 


a naked manner; without covering déi 


kedness, ni’ked-neg 
naked: n snes, n. The state of bein 
Namable, N AXEABLE Zi plainness, - 


amaycush, 
American Species of tai m A largo North 
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prominent part of the 
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` LR guaw, rritate 800 $ e NA m 

i gnaw. Nam, Gracey mor Ragen, amby-pamby, nam’bi i 

J clously; to maa) To tempt m’bi-pam’bi, a, apery, ni/ 

Tq és ji, Giren a conan = Ambro charmed from the nane ar | TIPPE, a towel, from ET, Rapperie, from 
J and O.G. ane do, CI mage ung... sentimental gated pretty — collective Sen akin napa © TOME 
AE “ ; 3 t n. 

| RAS Ae | ame opm enon LE gere 
st nä'yad, nail. nGa : »Dü'fa, ota 
Laag rent | ai E sree dont Portam 
a D " T a or , d 

1 noun), Skr men, for gromen om All com: | na l. Syr. and A naf'tha, n. 

1 man, f, E phtha, T. naphtha [Gr. 
> | sa ` | flammable, — my of ne ti Raft, 
| hat | squctally Of a yelse Strong odour qn 
0 a 

; to, Aë, Sa solve Jour, Sod ‘ase 
A oil = Naphthalene a, Petroleum uechoue, 
| TUTO E 


m, A os 


yellow 
posed Of tha a2 fino $ 
LT eon, na Sides of Jesa 
ch 


Cc A m ESAS U.- wu m... zu a" ew 
— — p = 


n. er N A 
tie from sis ed n arka 
ge Obere arko tye D lum, 





£ olot} 
torpor j 





Sthedaffodil, the 


»Dür-sis3 





ing to th 
© Dose or hr D DOS: | tion; 
Mouth simulta, Ugh both | A tune 
Yenultuneous as ai anum eel nee 
t u T "ari 





irom narke, 





aen, Naar Re state or quati 

nasal sound.—Nasalbe zutering with a | trait, TTS 
salizad, nasalizing TO render’ as | ofthe pariy tiat — 
the sound of a letter; to insert qc n —— 


EN 

* 
by P 
3 * 

ijf 

e- 


Dat 


er € mL. tundo i Dati KG EE cl, 
nasalizad form from the root tud, to strike) | ti n. Then ~N D (Ee 

2 Nasal man. | o lte they gz 
ner; by or through the nese. lee : : 


4 di 
TE 
—— . soe 


J 

"m 

: 
u 
i 

£t 

g 
Bi 


stup 


dor: Hard Ad IL. nardus, from Gr. nar- 


. eT. nard, nardi] A plant 
same as Spikenard; an —— prepare 
from the plant.—Nardine, nürdin,a. Per- 
taining to nard or spikenard. 

arghile, Nargileh, niir’gi-le, 2. [Persian 
and Turkish name.] A kind of tobacco- 
Pipe or smoking apparatus used by the 

rientals in which the smoke is passed 
through water. Spelled also Nargile. 
Narial, nü'ri-al, a. [L. naris, a nostril.) 
Pertaining to the nostril; nasal.— Nari- 
form,nar'i-form, a. Formed likethe nose; 
nose-shaped.—Narine, narin, «. Belong- 


E 
gE 
S 
B 
"n 
f 
HTHSIS 
S oo 
" 
A 
—— — 


* 
E 
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- : nationalizing, T —— 
corn, ná'zi-korn, a, ce, | the SIME. Tomakertin.enn 
cornu, horn] Having a pe nares, Ma | whole rat d D zu 
— —— a. Shaped likea | nation. — Vatiozatiy. racers | 
7 Greg the lit al, ni-ze-li’bi-al, a. (L. | Ins national mannen aa Y 
n, the Ap.) Pertaining to the nose | ~—Nationalners, reese "2 | 
p lips.—Nasopalatal, ni-z5-pal tal, a. | Native, ni'tir, o. [L. — 
+ criaining to the nose and palate. | natural. native, from saxa neo, 
asturtium, nas-tórshi-um, n. [L., irom | born, NaraL] Peri z totes 
nasus, the nose, and torqueo, torlum, to | or circumstances d Caz's batts ss 
twist, from the acridity of its smell] A | Scene of one’s orisinisernyietn 
[ 1 genus of herbs, including the common | ferred by birth; teleco cds 
ing vo the HEIL. NArisonant, nar'i-so- water cross; TE a name pen to — In- | or — — — lane 
nant, a. aving a nasal sound. an cress,an American annual with pun- occurring in nature Losse fi 
Narrate, nar-rit’, v.t.—narrated, narrating. | g t. _ ; | other a! d cl 
[L. rarro, narratum, to relate, for guarro, | Nasty, nasti, a. [0.E. nasty, connected | (asironor silver af — 
seen also in E. know; comp. | with L.G. nask, Sw. naskug, naskct, un- | —n. One tera ina plen cxt 
irom root gra, seen D NT, i . 1 IG ÓDrimcsnl 
gnarus, knowing. Kxow.] To tell or re- clean, dirty.] Filthy; dirty; indecent; ob- | not a foreigue e — 
cite, as a story; to relate E — eg diaus ing A io tied adr. By birth: rectas 
of in speech or writing.—Narration, nar- | able; es S flthilv: obs cenely.— ally.—Nativeness, pitan d 
EE dc id] that x tines. nas tios i The quality of | being native, Nativity, rena 
which is related; a narrative; viet. that as ' ‘what is nasty; filthiness; | nativitas) A coming ESE 
se whi es the time, | being nasty, or what is nasty; orld; birth; tbe circa 
part of a discourse which recites ^ ction,— | filthy matter; obscenity. — erde — — 
Narrative, har atiy a. Pertaining to | Nasute, p8 ett We t en Na Christ; aatrol samess Bee, E 
parration—a. That which is narrated quick or delicate percen- | mating to dus ct abrag 
related; a relation or narration; a relation SAL] e smells keen-sconted; critical; cen- c * 


i i : (lang Th: ncn. 
in words or writing of the particulars of sorious,.—Nasuteness, nü’süt-nes,n. Acute- | dominan 


4 aho ox d EM nr sme a an 
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— — —— 2^ ss 


Y — Narratively : : Our Savicur. i 
, action or event. ti ely, F ell: e discernment. [Er 
ge v. By way of narration.— Natal — "ER natalis, from nascor, ea 


Narrator, nar-riter. m. ne who narrates natus, to be born (whence un Kee! o kind. 
onprodaces an: TAS ncaru, nearo, | tive, nation); xe ` Pertaining to one’s 
Narrow, nar’ö, a. LA. sinful: cog. O.Sax. | NATURE, —— one's birth. — Natali- : 
EE to be connected birth; Kryan aL a. [L. patatitíus. per- | and mcr. peer 
nau, initial 8).]. O o ininz to one's birth or Y. tanti 

with smars (by o 2 3 distance from side | taining atant, a. [L. natans, natantis, 

breadth; KÉ He —* limited or con- RM. nato, to swim, freq. of no, nanon 
to side; of little extent; lim straitened; pr. o? came root as navis, a hip. NAT 

Zu as to means; SI | toswim: sam rface of water; 

; s “nd. of confined views; big ing on the su - t 
— GARE —— —— nas the leaf of an aquatic plant. 
oted; no 
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NETA TA g CIN E IT pane mene a 


tant 
jin: are ly, nitant-li, adv. An a ER dëi 
. within but a little; hence, l TNatantly, Natation, n d 
sides Nar. | manner ee The art eÈ aet | M set E 
= : . c ( ce déi * paa m - > = as d 
SE = 
d jls ol : ve and is ls, characterized se. SWANS, q, ` 
between the he stan en channel | birds, € d including ducks, Fecs0; Sv Nit vii 
is considered an —n. A narrow chan | webbed,an bes, &c. — Nata a toswim- Ba, 
the most comm one sea or Jake an the penguins, SS wimmingoradapie o Nata- lan 
ter between e usually 1 tori-al, a. er to the Xaiaicre Sx ars : Tn 
oiner; SE E | mins belonging o Ein aim e 
— e (wm 4. . d O a a = 1 D atte d ] 
A sui a ea Er 
rrow OF NAO which name manner; San ox.—Natch aries, DA THEE and 
N = a S D o a Jesa, ^ 
n. One Xn Yi, adv. In: ma ie rigo Nathless, Nath las, not the m bs 
row go LA. Sax. nd Deeg n 
tracted Jy; within & le or senti- not hy that less. ic. atit, ng 
eg . mt. Archa c. tio from n A N 
ously s DEO Gf confined Yindedness: 1 | Dor ing., I a. (a. RO NATAL —* 
a. w-mi ality a’shonD, e ot ter 
mg iets arene Mr ester t Yt nt d = 
4 * 7 y An e 
or condition of Deia ys, Narrow 4o el RI and Seen, of Menag = 
of ep of generosity, kind o titutions; QD o or a cognato ersiti 
want iberal; void of Eo TG] A Kin speaking the SAME IE in some UNITS groat fag, 
a. heks, fa chur .| spe f siu ot asis. 
arthex, nit tie te repart Of gal, n. | Mision o their place o of i — 
vestibule in the A ür'whal, DM, corpse- according wont eal, by wy Jatera i | 
n 


T] "A cotaceon cont —Na 3 

mal canines inthe OPE SI a Jong PI | or are: uno pecul 

two develo 
uently 


sk; the 
‚a. | 












rcantile 
ntry (the me hole of the 


ing to a cou cially» tho nation s the 
lo sritain) ener “including shi 8, 
ips 1 


€—— À'— iso — 




























Í ice- 

d o A vl 

naval fores, Sn. [Seo NAnon-) 
bi: ET Hawab, na-wab : tone aye (A. Sax; 
di he fating. — Nature —Na —* scous; | „TO; a dep" [Equivalent fro Jee, vas 
i N tos a taken for rat) EH us mao quality of being nau HAY: that is, not nay; comp. 2 Q 7 ither, 
äi (ez by na ural E us-nes, ft. Dan. nei, SW. ? 7 for ne either, "esses ne 
De ; — ro of Ss cnt, with o", not or; ISP wor d that imate kg 
^n Ii , strength, nes regulated by te ts, i : rrefusal; als expression; 
m | the laws of matraca actions, onting ap anship | gation ing is to be added to an SC HE ay, 
Ss | eich acura Ge course of things nau e aL] Pertaining toreari g, — SO only Fo; not this a refusa — 
M in tho uence); conn hinga, or ship. ication. — Nautica du In a nauti- to deny; tore —— naz/a-ró-an, na * i 
J tho natural oari system of Gr aws, | or nav Siy nyti-kal-i, adv. i Nazarean, Nazarene, Dt of Nazareth; : 
= the existing phy?! tural philoso - without | Naw T. . nautilos, A 7 inhab d the early con- 
5 acorn Fires real always | fautilus, na’tilus m (Or, epa With | name given to Christ and tio Ce 
zn Sch acc arti lock; bastard; n | sailor, & er of cephalopods wit verts to Ohrit i ad ' [Heb. nazir, soparo 
ve H ; born m Daz a-T1b, in VOY 
Sir mal of tum m fni or — Lj 4 deut Jew who by cf ho peculiar * 
s a d » rote in time or 
S| elder | ione d noe | att devoid Mi fora cortain, Hime or da: 
NI widest senso, now ences of zoology and tho argonaut or ire o suspension life. Num. P. rtaining to Nazaritism. — 
Än lectively EE zoology nlone— | th ing-bell which requires no Suspe s rib ik. Tho vows 
M —— te numbers dy tend kn means of con tico of the Nazarites. akin to 
nh tral order, an O or practi cap; aki 
ull warda. — Naturak o natural system of Neap, nip, a. [A. Sax. nép, n 3 anty 
xyi ts belonging to itradistinetion to tho Dan. knap, Icel. kneppr, narrow, scanty, 
mn: classification, in con! — Natura an. , ; Low, or nob rising 
SH cial system of Linnzeus, — Ai dée and probably to nip. ides, bein 
Ka tics, Puysics. — Natura ich: applied to the lowes ti es, g 
- i! —— DiN such as may bo attained highs tree happen in the middle of the 
Ch without “revelation. — Natural science, second an —— — DS ne 
zd s history in its taking place about four o PAC 
> " — nt k roan at ore t ^ new an ull moons. — Neap, 
= fl =n, Ono born without the usual powers Neap-tide, a. One of the lowest tides or 
=i of reason or understanding; an idiot; a the time of one: opposite to spring-tide.— 
ek ‘fool; mus, a character marked thus 1 tho r A EE, Me. ¿sound by the 
Sir ient Romans, a | falling of the tide: . 
eh Dee Ela —— = ‘crown conformed Tu bravery at sa eapolitan, nca-poli-tan, a. [L. Neano- 
th a ecmitone lower, and a flattened on ry Capo: po : 
ah semitono hicher.—N . a, Na- | Nave, niv, n. (A. Sax. nafu, nafa=D. lis, Naples.] Belonging to Naples or to 
sh tive; en natü-ral- | nave, naaf, Dan. nav, Icel.nóf, G. nabe,a | its inhabitants.—n. An inhabitant or na- 
] E mata ole can gee | Mare; cog. dim, from thie ive] à navel. feat nA AP TA, Bax. ned 
ai H m a , r, D D s 
Hi mental designs &c.—N à ,nat'0-ral- partly derived from it.) Tho thick picco | nedh, nigh (nearer being thus a donblo 
sb herein aeara religion —— the centre ofa wheel in which the spokes compar.) = Ice ner, ner an. ner 
dl Power in the universe, —— ara d. insert d; Ae mon near, nearer. Next, .NIGH. Nigh; not 
zk dg, One versed in natur er (Mod. Fr nef) t: Ship, from jh. Ravo r distant in place 9, or degree; close- 
if Eesti eier | shin. Nav] pute from Le masa intimate; famila 000, (near relations); 
Ou iat ANM : ALO; ~ Jar à near rie 2 
di ral esr natures (onaturalism in auecting one's interest or feeling oio x 
d Shon ee, e Ser; harros avoid injury or 
H of investing an aller ae itt left of a horso: opp net escape); on tho 
ap Privileges of a natural sullen g e riving (the ne De ‚in riding or 
a ab vt nnper; th Point | circuitous (a mar (ore-leg); Short, or not 
oh rights ag. To make natural; to conten nas ical De point | ro > Dice near Y home); close, nar. 
d unon; toaccaso ges of a nativo suns | fet tance from; ciosa (re? At no gresi dis- 
| meii as mativo or citoacelima: | GC vestri, n, Tho um | Within a Hita closely. EE Almost; 

À ze Forelen words) A ar (lo | Navew. nd: opposed to ? Close to the 
elt al, ad», In a na. mat- | from Lpa TO, n. [Fro Proach: off. — 3.£. and i 
= / afi m O.Fr. Nave c , to en = e 
if SE dia ‘The wild Gs of L, napus deest Es a Dro noe oer adv. 

j eof t e » II-vik/n. : ately: : 
i tivation. RS fira taneOusly: Without | {ttle shi free ler, a. m manner In parsi onious or 
at o maa state of hei nat Datt d : The state or S tribune ess, nere Or 
1 n proximis PpéloSeness in VE near’ in 
a ai ee hort-aj — mony, — Near or lace ; 

Í on — ear. ng at a sm ; «€. 
: puce EM en 
7 n rk'tik 

; : arctic a. 

: — A PDlied to USE. Neos, now, and 
2 ie a e tegion and 

ch » nat n. Ja thmus of Tepes North 
: ierat Ico]: t^ Rett (sing. siften, 

^ Ha, an Ox: me Sw. Not, E aud Pl); 
ni: le Total aloe Dan, Da 
aus, as oxen El Gart, 9 "oy : Gor, 
7 ij avely en ae Ws. UN d vins 
n e ”, USC 

í " : cathe obtained fron idual Sher Col. 
d SCH ads. Wier Le E de oj —— QUO feot of aot 
j the bic, UE ef ing" shinies Er. Ne ette S o hae 

s avigation Torka os : i | 
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Pposed to the P? 
Cid, 3 


li, Der'o-li, n. 


vigour, fro 


nerves; bot. the 


acter.—Nerve-fi 
tive fibres of the nerves and of the white 
substance of the brain and spinal cord.— 
Nerveless, nérv'les 
destitute of streng 


ing the nerves; 
having weak or 
agitated; strong; 
terized by force or 
or style. — Nervous ce 





a 
eptunian Mean Solutio 







d strata to th 









; 2 Sei, j 
, (Theo 





its discover 


oil from the 





n. [L. nervus, 





A —_— an AA WU ma sore am BC o c 


m root snar 


one's system; bot. i e 
Slab tua te — of the ribs or princi- 


bre, n. 


t 












tal, nü-ro-skeletal, a lo H 
the neuroskeleton. — ierni 
nü-rö-skel'eton, n. 


tas =s mni 










seaso having its seat in the vimigtzs 
—* for nervous affections; razi- 


eurotomical, na-rú-tom 
tomé, a cutting.] Pertaining 
pa e A 


y tribution of the veins of 
leaves; venation. — Nerve-cell, Nerve-cor- 
puscle,n. Onc of thonucleated cells numer- 
ous in the gray portion of the brain and 
spinal cord, &c.—Nerved, nérvd,a, Having 
nerves; having nerves of this or that char- 
One of the primi- 


Nett, net, a. [Fr. net, It. 

N EAT.) : fires from all deducti 
£ profits, net produco, net rent, net 
welght).—v.f.—netled, netting, To gain as 





A, Sax. nither, nithor, 
neothra, compar. of nithe, under, down- 
ward (whenco neothan, beneothan, beneath); 
Dan. neder, Icel. netharr, 
root seen in Skr. n 
Lower; lying or being ben 


p . 
Nether, never, a. 






tonikos, ] ADE 
a. Without nerve; to strengthen the nerni=i f= 
h; weak. — Nervine, 


[34 
— — 





Capable of acting upon the 


nerves. —2. A medicine for nervous aff 
tions (as for toothache). 
Pertaining to th 
having the 
diseas 


whence the nerves 0 


and spinal_marrow. 


s and nervous 
temperament, 
redominating characteri 


tability of the ne 


an undue predom 
impulses.—Nervousl ‚ne 


anervous mita 





fat, fall; 








lower part: opposed to uppe 
most, neri'ér-most, a. 
lative, like hindmost.] 
ards, neru’cr-wordz, q 


cth'in-im, v. pl. 
náthin, what is given, as 
from nathan, to give.] 





(eS ie cli el e. N^ el a ee ME T E ETT. 





e nerves; affect- 
nerves affected; 
ed nerves; easily 
; sinewy; charac- 





dv. Ina direction 
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de, nelde, G. nesacl, 
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latter ie otor inarinol 
cal term Benera Vidua 
i: ings —Noribin 
Neo ". 0 Inencla 
Omin ne Vers 
nomen "nom'in 
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Ié 
in NÈT, a, One who obtains,—Obtainmen 


ob-tä ini 
ehrt Eu mont, n. The act of obtaining; at 


Obtected, Ob-tok'ted, a. [L. obtcetus—prefix 





use Sused; neglected: out i 
A 3 vius S - 
— a qee 
~ ?, "10 m, N. 4 
fashion, word, or the like which pepe 
me obsolete, — Obsoleteness, ob’sö-]ct- 
non n. The state of being obsolete.—Ob- 
Solesce,i ob-so-les', v.i. To booome obsoles- 
cent.—Obsolescence, ob-sö-les’ens, n. The 







state or process of becoming obsolete.— | tes ti ob- 
= € — "bk shon, . 
Obsolescent, ob-su-les'ent, a. [L. obsoles- | Obtrude, ob-trüd d SC — — 





cens.] Becoming obsolete; going out of 
use; passing into desuetudo. ^ - 
Obstacle, ob'sta-kl, n. [Fr. obstacle, from 
L. obstaculum, from obsto, to withstand— 
, against, and sto, to stand. STATE, 
STAND.] Anything that stands in the way 
and hinders progress; a hindrance; an ob- 
struction or impediment, either physical 


or moral. 

Obstetric, Obstetrical, ob-stet'rik, ob-stet"- 
ri-kal, a. [L. obstetriz, a midwife—ob, be- 
fore, and sto, to stand. OBSTACLE.) Per- 
taining to midwifery, or the delivery ot 
women in childbed. — Obstetrician, ob- 
stet-rish'an, n. One skilled in obstetrics; 
an accoucheur. — Obstetrics, ob-stet/riks, 
n. The art of assisting women in child- 
birth, and treating their diseases during 

ancy and after delivery; midwifery. 

Ls) stinate, ob'sti-nit, a. [L. — DP. 
of obstino, obstinatum, to resolvo, from 







L. obtrudo—preáix ob, and trudo, to thrust. 














mysterious; unknown. feireg 
certain ake sciences of the CH 
ages, as alc prom az p 
astrology.—Occt tation, crio i 
Astron, aeu of pen KS 
our si sing behind szat 
of the jes; the tire di 

















Disposed to ob 
Obtruste , ob-trö'siv-li, adv. In an 
obtrusive nn — Obtrusiveness, ob- 









lod by 
In ach 
Baier 








J] Not pointed or acute; blunt; not 
ure Not ensibility; stupid j dull 
Obtuse angle, onc larger than a TIE tangle 

btuse-angled, Obtuse-an gular 













ner. — Obtusity, ob-tüs’nes, ob- 












ains ainst, an 
$10, to stand. OBSTAGLE Pertinaciously | ne “tin, The state of being obtuse. 
adhering to an opinion or purpose; fixed | Oe SS ob'yers, a. [le prefix ob and eer 
firmly in resolution; not yielding tores: med.) Pertaining to L 
ni or other means; stubborn: sal sus, — 1] bea 


te 
ubborn denotes, rather; Se or desire.— 
nob to do what others or ob’sti-na-éi, 0 f 


bstinacy r quality o 
Bnaten m, Thi instal, Qo stilt 


No 

















—0 Lob 
bstinate manner. * 
li, adv. In ob -sti-pá'shon, d uu e H 
: ino, to cra ‘vine dis- ound ot Rat 
nst,an stipo, js no alvin d eres 
against e Pioro there in gt et 












et T RS 8 


Obstreperous, Obs. 


SC 







spa O98 Bofors gus Es 039 ae Gas nes See | 
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2E ETSE RSS 
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EE 
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| ges, 























A ` 
knowle - 91 0-i, n 1 ^ col- Dour . u i 
e ; . T Wine — me nery or (AC e or Áciate — 
Enometer, hich deals hat branch of | Said or duy "un displensed ay ac 1 duties" * — 
ter for determining Her, iè , A. hydrome- fendo.) To dispenn Offend’, pt Oa feat, it RT | 
wines,—(Enon the alcoholi omc- Affront; to morti 773 to mako ay » Ofi eh Bis 
pliileo, GE et, norit jar east bain (the tasto or spy t0 Sh d a shon ame MA 
Gg or love.) A eis nof il-ist, n, G disobey She or smell) to ock, annoy, belo CTigin an qa Le 
di over, A contraction o vine : nn ge x divine laws: t To transen asti to fan pation Finem i 
Ophagus, &sof’ ical) | sendos MECT; to take offero 62159 di final plant) Sa A Reg 
gos—oisg, 1 wif] Bus, m ; er, offender, a, ^ E Sie (NT) — Zen, "Sea 
Ms a vU, will ‘ " [Gr. 0130 N crimina : ‚2, One wh . Of. ob Pë: "fish'us, <= f 
ine autor ll bros And gs WE | ting ire adig | (MEE ame use S 
d drink Dass to rough which foa tenso 4. transgression; crime Of. [13 doing kind mes im 
Q —— 


« America i 
nsi D spelling of offcnce.— of. hot wanted; amet Men, CR f 
dé edd ` 


Phageal, č-sö-faj de E ce 
e ald, e a "Tee D ach. — — j 
csophagus. Jön], a. Pertaining to the dm ; giving provocat rr 


» OV, prep [A. S 
^ > aw. = in? i , 
 0f=1cel. Sw. Dan, Pertaining to offence; used in Ute senses); ness EE Incddlcer. 


| =a Shy’ oth. af, DG. ab; posed e c 
v ab; cor. L. ` ed to d Ps > attack: 
„Sk ab, Gr, efensive; consisting in atiael ; Ofing Wëlo Hi | 


u „apa, from ay proceedi 
the same wel] A word from. Of is ding by attack — 
JA used i and defensiv ACK. — Alliance ei A 
i sed in regard to | te desensive, one thatrequiresthe parties dë, de. Under As | 


Seet use, origin motive, &c.; pos. ake war together, 
setae or mern; waite, si | ed | Mie e ane 
enco | Gal, or whole with en Up Es Ser ping {to act on the afer - Off of freuen aero sat Es N 
< D 4 some, of us); the À ion of ob- , ol-fen'siv-Ji, adv, m Hen. See many t mer den i 
ent, — Oftermen, — d 
AR? 


Ject to a verbal i 5 
al notion (s *sire of fame); |- 
pires peeing Marg 19 algul 
ays equivalencwOr apposition the agen: 
a Avo use off (the city of London); on or 
i cos with cfinite expressions of time (I 
ne Be there of an evening; so of late 
hat is in recent times; of old, in olden 


Ane 1 
‚of, adv. [Or] Away; distant (a m 
of); irom or away by removal or —— 
tion (to cut of); not on; from, in the way 
of departure, abatement, remission (the 
fever goes off ; away; not toward.—0/ and 
on, on and of, with interruptions and re- 
sumptions; at intervals.— To come off, to 
escape; to take place (the marriage did 
not come off ).—To get or to alight; to make 
escape.— 7o go off, to depart; to explode (a 
gun); to take p ace.—To pasa off, to pass 
away; to take place.—To take of, to take 


away; to mimic.— Well off, ill off, as an ad- 
jective phrase, in good Or ‘bad circum- 
i as applied to horscs, 


a 
rizht hand: opposed to near; in cricket, 
applied to that part of the field which is 


bowler.—prep. Not on; 
on the left of the er Pine PO Un ; 








gam, 
Ogee, 3-30 , ejire, ergs: 
[Fr eire eem | 













act of bidding a price, or the sum bid.— ogee. 
Offerable. —— ‚a. Capable of being Gele lin. bei: 
GA Ga 









oblation.—Offertory, of'ér-to-ri, n. (IL. 
offertorium, from oferlor, an offerer.) The 

















to depart: away! begone s: a person} 

kast, n. That which is rejected as Ce a pe ei ON TD 
less.—O ofing,n. The position of. a ion; act of good or ill voluntarily 
vessel, or of A portion of the sea un function; ac 


sight of land, relative Y colour in gems 





occupation 18 CF pes 
adv. Readily; with ense.— medi 
EN Or other A pli- 


Out et allot, n. A pipe or Tag ofskou- 





to an insurance com 















usc, or — 
er bj —— danae i 
offices y open iors he trae who hol 


88.— 
fice. — Officer, of! is-¢r, + coenmissioned or 
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poet etd mom me LINZ 
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omMNIPOT 











cole 
min 






























or 
ixture. Oh 
; henc?» ‘ollite, ias, 
407 s gotablo i ection. (Gr. oly P tho 
f the elbow Janco otstonc. n‘pi-ad, mpi, riod o 
forming parv ° il, and Fe ei "rom e d.] febration 
: tho forearm; [L. oleuni ducing ol mpiados. C fro other, by ms 
ing OL | joint, - ref-anth forming or ed from | Olymp rs reckon to ano mo, an 
ain Ee esed | dolre, d- e.] Forks obtained from yy four olympic games to ON og Um D 
| imals of compres | ole t paz, A BAS ^n he OlymDt? sacks co ic, 0- s or 
—4 uec era | Ae ol e e Each Dv a pias, OPERIS, dimus ol 
hb ¿0 n A her & cake th i * c.—O > taining ipic gae nt 
at rape, or ol al, linseed peg 776 B, ik, «. e ece.— Olyn tho ancie 
XN need,” extracttes cat ering, éC slim PH in — of Is of four 
> much used as £004 fop Aoor-cor i ance to Olym tional fes at intervie. pelopon- 
d E EE Grecka celebrated SC ympia in — 
e? D by grinding 3 €^ ities o 3 on the pk : f letters 
a, made by SR oil et, moditicse » year ‘nation O both the 
y} il ieri n. The comm ma esus. combinan os in bo 
à Sis pee Asia d Om» om in peculiar sapetity i third 
e P — from yegetablo ls. and Ner se vad Buddhis n. ys 
x for espressing CX its producin Loic sum, Om aer animals; 
A i eiding oll, andto plants TES pain E ne (ene. | Oman ichorruminating ombre, 
| — Bue argues pita unt än RR Ur from AP al cards, 
2 Tho h of the Pait Oll-palm, n. tene, 0-16 r-öshus, d. Appliec Ombre, om hi fn One EN, 
x. highs mod in oil dm whose fruit yids ——— ders, —— having the man, L. ub y three anal MEJA, 
d A West African palm Amid ror pulp. vegetables fit for kitche N Braga: —— seca bate 
sj alm-oiL.-- Oe PEE from reci ; prepared | veget: Omega, i he great or long ek alphabet, 
| neering OU £ cloth; ut at, lit. the tha Giroe c SE 
gd ic line ol sr of the Ee ani denotes the last, 
D en - x y de x a "mm " ell Q- 
ah rain.— ej trolenm : henc inr. Fr. AUR 
N { ads mineral oils, ned stone on uel the onding tee om’e-let, aen ‘A. kin 
=] | tools del a. A well sun x into an lette, ones made with eggs. 
` i bearing minerai be n. [From Fr. oindre, of panc 
3 — o ede * 
S d pp. oint, to ‘soft uncluous substance us 
g »TION.] Any £0 








haima, blood.) Deficiency of blood in the 
Bama dE 
“aon Lk arch el ut — 
nment in whi su Y 

veramcut in which 2e — — 
E, placed in the hands o A rre: body. 
See — pampan QE an 
"m. vb hic a cal, : -la 
a Ol Pertaining to 
ligare 


Oligist, 0 ijist, n. [Fr. oligiste, from Gr. 


i icularly the body or a 
for smearing, particu d 
seased part; an unguent. ] 
Oke, ok, — Egyptian and Turkish 






AR, M ad do V 




















aidr, ei duit.] 
ltitudel, ad-ultus, n 
Jolly (whence ja Jn La lifo tax od man 
pie T 8 a g 
— [op ra, wine); not modern; 
T nci 


SH .4a7* 1241 


= 










mg, 2. An augury; a prognostication.— 
Omin 








d); habits); lon practised; 
eai fame Mn ender} having the feel- 
Gi of an ol ; 


i4 dd Ae ef sre 


Am 






nus-li, adv. 


ill omcn.—Ominousness, om'i-nus-nes, T". 


- ` S L.] Anat. the 
mentum, j-men'tum N. Ze een je 


l'EU-s2n, a. [Gr, oligos, little, 
ep eee nt. ` i slightly recent; 


'BU-klüs,n. [Gr oligos, small 

Keel A nd of felspar, 
occurring in granito, porphyry, and other 

etamorphic and Volcanic rocks, 

» Glo, y, m Sp. olla (pron. olya), 
a dish of meat, from L. olla, a pot. 

sh of stewed meat; a Mixture; a me ley; 
a e ang or collection of Various com. 

sitions, 

Olitory, ol'i-to-ri, q. [L. olitoriua, fro 
matteo herbs.) : Delonging toa kitchen: 
, s D 
Olive, oläy, a. (Fr. olive, T, oti liy 
e ape.— Sarn | akin to Gr laia, an olive. 0% an olivo, 
ured to : : ;1 3 ^ tid, an oli 35 
na] pair Sere ja nomi- | olen, oil.] An evergreo, 3 ae 


as 
x D tree much cul- 
TESTAYWENT | esta. uthe : 

of Longe Old Tom, a st valuable oil contained in tte be for phe 









KA 
















ae 
va se 





Vat TS. y M decree a tho 

Atican Council of 157 settling the in. 
fallibility of the pone ms the in 
n: 


Ne Old country, a, 
mo given in the Colonies to Britain 
Old maid, an unmas 














IO 


E 





use; to leave out: not to insert.— 
mission, 9-mish'on, n, [L. omissio.] The 

















left out, On. ; Something omitt 


. 6, ü-Imn i 'i-l 1 : : 
1; being omitted ons bl, ng vpable 
Leavin 










































*. One who o nite 
ics, for- » Om’ni-bug, A jo, omits, 
Wreaths at fount omnis, all’) ^^ — 
—* me sosd vehic] f carrying Das- 
die sid s. ats being arrangya alo 
nfarious, om-ni-fi/ri. > 
farius, from omnis, alb] Re nt 
jons, — q Omni or kinds, _ "Wrleties, 
Old. — gr yah, Sid ace ending o9 Sour of tj 07 Pier, q, * Omni 
us Rt aeu. Pri Sr iml EE MET 
ages reed. EDI Old age, antiquity. | lives ot! dd cS uslitios ue | Omnife, om-nifik, q ; 
otesi antiquated. sing loa far ty E ta Olive, — gy ys 0 Vir, a, R SS of cio, to make 1! 
fro ous, aia 9. Th. oe. a Sei emi 
tica of ai unciy L] Harin the ditus 





€. [L, 
lor, on l. Al creating e all, ang 
1 Q. l N 
Jo m.] Having Overy feet all, 





i 
E 
E 











p 
Pi 


ti Ges 
Canal E 
all, porous, om-nip« Eiere) e unlien es, 
— A tnoduce r al Loria 
Pret lent ^ ugs, N ` : 
E all. anq a i- sin’ ` 
d o 

ATEOS Saat ers e 

M of epa N D Ma E~ Ons: 
pot Potenge thi ee sip iens, Omni 


a Pen. 






* 


mnivorous -niv' i 
7 1, om-niv'o-us, €. [L. omni- 
f vorus—omnis, all, and VOTO, to eat.] All- 


Ee e EE 

of dividing the navel-string. ' Oneirocritic, o-ni vanced or a Dn end [rcs 

Om, on, prepa A. Sax, Gh odo e —— 
,G. an, , ch;| pretero dreams. — Having the as Onward,, Gre l 








ttributo of 




























obvious meaning, as one-armed, ong- 






ncy, om. ' vith à c God (bei a 
Omnipotent len ln Om jo O po | os ass, a qe Uli, from 
All-powerful om-nip’o-tent, q Dipoten QS of Central 45197105, wild Gr. onagros 
ty. Omni i6 Omnipotens mish; | “ee: S, ado. Y 1 The wild 
adv. Ina nipotent, the AT | Yetbial genis se DR ones, on — An atom 
Omnipresence Potent manner > tent-li dE Words once A mpg; tes 
nis, all, anal Om-ni-prez'eat L x ; on one Ian tion; a fort of — 
lty or y Se resen 0 "after; ormerly; Omato] a P 
place at the same dein P Hf Once) At, dhia or that Vend aa noua T quma mala ge, E i 
arto Ame, an attributa © gether: e, at the same (7 6 that Tine of nav paa d En 
a. -omnipresent omni t6 Decu ; Suddenly: we ame time; all te. | Obscrred in for 26; the pau 
ubiquit ent in all places at th Di-prez'ent, n Preeipitate] d. logis ming mre hy | 
— in ti N mis | merece | 
: e, Omni f Sn atoptela, N 
om-ni oe , E scienc d * 2 on - on pe * 
D Se Ea EE Et EET 
culty of knowin Scxence.] The f cotomy, ong-kot’o-mi timation of words Le ia U take] ze 
unbound S everything BK 2- | tumour, and tomo ud R. [Gr. ongkos a | nipe sing by imitatirnct y 
God.—Omnisciene uie: an Aten Eer | opening of an abscess eye) Surg. tho ied: thus buss, hum, e tig 
e DU "om-nish'i of | tumour, 8, or the excision ı Kc, are produced {rn ste 
ing Knowledge sof all things: icing: | One Tee onomat — 
'ing.—0 ; Infinitely | I, d 9 resemble the sound may. pee H 
adv. In an, 6mnis ey, om-nish'i-ent-li, | Gi signifi —— bag M 
(ec cicnt man : , D rh m3 0 , 3 d 
tera ed cas dias al hing i m ura tact | 
express; th y r xenan $ to erivat Ons p i 
ur aw c NAE D E ea | ue 
um-ga erum om’ni-um VITH” amm res indicatin a contrast 4 Bote! 0) e-ni, n. (Gr. on ; — 21 
n. Ai ' m-gaTn”¢r-um, | t ies or opposition | sis— : Ioni. 
Ver RIPE E collection of things or ming a whole; thing; closely united; for- tory of the indic duel Ad cn h 
-fs0n8s. 04.] " iC; vided; single in k organized bei ruido d 
occurs in many compound words of — que d 
| 


net'ik, a, Pertaining t 1 
Ontogenetlcally, ontoj LEM 








devouring; eating food of every kind i 

. = , nd y 
discriminately (omnivorous animals). 5 
Omohyoid, ö-mö-hi’oid, a. and n. [Gr. 
ömos, the shoulder, and E. hyoid.] Anat. 
— to a muscle situated at the sides 






the manner of on ] ` 
tol'o-jist, n. One vereedin (KS. E 


Omphalic, om-fal'ik, a. [Gr. omphalos, the 
Onus, inus, n. [L] A De 


navel] Pertaining to the navel.—Ompha- 
Jocele, om'fa-19-súl, n. (Gr. kel, tumour.] 






: Onward, on'werd, ade. 
E noting direction, similartotrczrt s 
onwcard.] Tow N —— 





which the nutrient vessels ass,—Ompha- 













critical, o-ni'ro-krit’i-kal, a. 
1 eting dreams.— 
ver of interpreting One versed in onei- 


gist, — ois n. o-ni-rol'o3i, 5 Tho 






rp, 2 violin); 



























on 
x.] 
on peus at or near (on the coast); express lozy. — One [0 E 
ing reliance dependence, basis, Se: astate- | Y (tine or theory of dreams. — v s n. (UF. C 
ment founded on error); al or in the tin mancy, o-nYrö-man-sl, m. [or — of the gem rite 
a — : atu A H o i 

of (we say on the day: g the time of or dur- divination tt, ros’ ko-pist, n. | col zones er epee ge 
meh m public occasions) LE on the terpreter of creme art KEE ] vers of Co re a menm 
after and as a re 9 rence or | ros'ko-ph *- Colo, Gorist, T Gr h Finest 
ratification of the treaty }; in rofe orsoas| dreams. =, orig. [L onerariis, from Dog: — the ess © 
relation to (on our parts noting a pledge, | Onerary, OF ios d (seen also in czonerate).] E] the polyzoa V — 
ppp ger | cecinere 
engager e betting, in suppe dens; comprising. d Oneration, | 001d, My irs a formar. : 

honour); belting, ifr of or contribu- ; compris: to burden.— Onera | ven and cide pg album ce & 
chances of: ATONE Sop periodicals; poige e, BR onerosa] Boreo; | oolite, O°" te Red te 
tors to: tion, occupa erous, ont the perform ithos, stones AA a gd m 
ing to a state, condition, suddenly. ! troublesome in Det) Geol a ted US 
(on fire, on duty Ga ^ burning; n t eg of onice. | T0 globales © ipie Ea 

i n eos 
COn fire, in 9.5050 "On hand, Ap prei in 
r state. nd). — On igh, 1 ro 
on ha on t 





icle of 1000: &c. 
as an article 9^ "OxgrocRITICe nos lit. A j 
Xue Gr. Gr slater HET wl OT ant 





little ass.] Under ON. old pronun- , 2 D deals wit vid c 
onlooker.. a. [ ne, with ac ánlic.) sin- 103 that iste m orar. ¿A d 
Only, uni, E orm. -ly; A itary. ade e; SE val POS er? 







e i^y ga army Dn om Min to 
SE SR: drom M ae 0A 
Saz, sito Sail An ot 
assault. 
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ze y Ser 
(Gr. GE paving 
serpe serpentine. 


, in D 

t.] pertains t e serpents; hich com- 
as ater) ^ hor y sub- pe cters o tiles wAl 2 

—* in BH the pores © toov the che of an order, of rept S its. —ophid 
stance, or throu * from the the 6 rises all? p a. Snake li S is, ophios, 
Hf often used iar Jn the et dea [Shi] Serpent, 

eil ing, a Psorpent, and latreia, o-lit, m. A varie 

isture.— of waters rate s: ip.—O hiolite,O c phio- 
bottom of * the Liquor of a ine — ine: ophite.— lolog a. Per- 
solution off Goptaining Or of eN of'i-o-loj^ik, Of 1-010) GEO, 
: taining to ophlol0SY: 1» ophiology.-OphU 


ooze; miry. UE. - i 
opacity. Ll e * aud beautiful sca o-jist, 22. One "n. That branch of zoo ogy 





M 63, N. amen 
pnmo open-work, n. Orn through its 












I pa os, an | Dë ns w openings ology, of-i-o’o-} - the natural his- 
LN E opaluz, GE. A oo] | somade as to ene m-| which treats 0 serpents; rphous of'i-o- 
Opal, Vno. Skr. upala, & PCOS and | substance. [It. opera, work, COM” | tory of serpents. » form.] Having 
oral fous stone of varor SOT its Opera, o sed to improvisation; wu mor"fus, a, [Gr. mor po slopi us, of- 
ce, the ines d light and formerly | D work; akin to opus Potton | the form of a EE e eat.] Eating 
helieved to possess magi Mj a E ‘A musical dramas ung and acted on the i-of’a-gus, ch Sec - 2 
To give forth a play of colours like rege. — with musical — Opi ite, Cort, n. [Gr. ophis, Dese 
cing, §-pal-cs’ens, m. > words of a music: } or serpentine, 3 S 
—Opalescence, o-p : ments; the score or L reen porphyry ‘nostics 
na of clears io th phicrock; alsoaname foie Teid that the 
reflection of a a. Resemb ing Operas-boule € c opera.— of the seconc Y» was tempted was 
3, 


hich 
[ta a Keno regarded the serpent as 


sacre a d 
hiuchus, of-i-U'kus, n. (Gr. ophiouchos 
OP EE a serpent, and echo, to have.] The 
serpent-bearer; one of the northern con- 
stellations. 1 
Ophthalmia, of-thal’mi-a, n. [Gr., from 
ophthalmos, the eye, from root op, to sce, 
as in optic.] Inflammation of the eye 
or its appendages. — Oph c, of-thal’- 
mik,a. Pertaining to the eye.—Ophthal- 
ec ke M Ru 4 nflammation 
re. pe - r 
we —— of a shaft, the strokes of a mb dini, K G r. odyne, ee Pain, 
, e especially r i i —2 
n? RE —— p..—operated, operating, Ophthalmology, of tha — “That 
` arise ete Wea to work, from opus, | branch of science which denis’ with th 
physical or mechanical! te ensttength, | cye.—Ophthalmologist, of-thal-mol’o-jist, 
m ES person ve in ophthalmology.— 
(Gr. plégà es GE, RE Vo 
more of the muscles of the — — 


colours, worn by ladie 
o cra, or other cvening meeting. Opera, 
Ka a, A small binocular telescope of 
ow magnifying power, used in theatres, 
&c.; a lorgnette. — Opera-house, n. A 
theatre for the performance of operas.— 
per r,n. A professional who sings 
ju operas.—Operatic, Operatical, op-c-rat’- 
ik, op-e-rai'i-kal, a. Pertaining to the 





grating. "To make or resemblo opal.— 

jasper, 

2 * amount of gown ^ 
u Oh ` a. r. opa . 

erbe shady, dark, obscuro. Impervious 


to the mays of 
Opacity ( 'onng)—Opaquely, o-pak'li, adv. 
: cr. — * 0- 
päk'nes, n. e, o ing opaque. 
n. [L. 0; E y 






tened by the addition of special 
D bi palizo Ypal-iz, vt-—opatized, 











opera. 
Operameter, op-c-ram'et-ér, n. rr. opera, 
work, and Gr. meiron, measure.) An ap- 
paratus attached toa machine to indicate 






— y O- LO, 
x quality of being opaque; want 


Ope, obont Bod nd : 

SEN de , 0ping. To open: 
v 10. 4 3 X. 0 = 

Pet opinn, an, — Fere caa 
Sal Not shut; not closed; not 

&caled Ps a lotteri; free to be used or en, 


Gress accessible: publie; spread;expanded, 

































rg 
rawn together or contracted manner upo moscope, of-thal/mo-sko 2 
Ex ied pe e nt a ANA 
feted (ret or n unob. | p, Berat, op'e- zd drivo (a machine) | o — t pi, n Rp OP thalmoscopy. 
si; open country); t ophthalmoscope, — Ophthe Using the 

exta Winter}; exposed to CT ECH (au thal-mot/ im otom 
€ view: 1 o-mi, n. y, of- 
ra seis er aly pre eyo a Ta nto of cutting: fate aed 
(an ion) not settled feecided (an o o late, ay cal operations. the 

cine th 


TOM opium 
l a 1 : 
quality of inducias 08 opium and h Tu 



































tic: 
d tal or peeing that dulls e E nar 
fits Mie: ¿Parcotic, ——— sleep; sope. 
. e = 

ind Spine, ope m; affected b pia-ted, a, 

Clearspace q tho occurred, but n Diner,” A opi — 
ieee teacher arco opinion. opined e E 
thon fever tore any patke open; fa ee Diner 4 D ned or thoy Dh a. Capable 
mri of he font el dirus Et, Que who opindi, ^ OPINE, y 
upon; to ete fingers, tt Parts; to gn; Das D, o-pin'yuj mtv; a. e x 
uc pe j| BE Ee 
to — cafes | ment geRlimus, best. Game Toot ag ouis 
Are, to OPEN ong ry MODY store Bet t evidence: O PTATIVE, to 
ndo dd oun e) rc tet erent without aude: 

commenga ato be geen e Unc]ogo 3. 128, Or ge ve k mp 
a Been fr Closed; ectg as nti now sion 
ES IT fd | S ugs chis terna E 
ie ort t having tho doas havj SEH — = EE 
IE the d de opens ÜDn-ér, y 236 or gei m IE of opi Dab] onable? belief 
Gs €s Open; ed ao Cal Ue. im, of cover, cally, .- Open nof to bo ine me’ Opin’. 
ra, -À na Se e 

e p P a 

LU L 3 ue A , Trae a éi 
EE EH nate m 

i O x Lé a. a “an 
and pedem. [Bop Bere pin aie EE demas attached 
8 Ke Tom Qe 9 nativen. Opinie. " ostin 
SY; lit. k e Dë: Inioneq Des St o Py o 
a, 


Oe E oo 





"sten 
* Opisi 

molars in Ine to those gates giis] 
terior to the bee the gills Steropodous 








zent, 




















Opisthoco] 
rr ous 0 
s lu O- pis" d Pisthocos x 
behind, and Mont lian, a Dis tho. Ligen, 
ied to verta oe, hollow.) A" QDistken, Neng Led tet tay - 
1ollow or ——— the bodies of SM ap- in the des ioa ama m tri 
— crocodil ck behind, as in som 2 ae OVti-mist d ba o 
> Vplum, a : S latine s; Mies SS | 
rom Ll» Re [L. opiu s E C : ng to d ER c tpe Re 
sated $ed vegetable Ate et opon, Op Positive, Op-poz'i-ti of minous), Cp p K read iha E br 
principally jee Cie poppy, cuj dispis Opprési, win opposition, "8. Capable of oi Des of au opting —— wh 
— of the most am, and Asiatic 2,1 ‘from js Oppresscr, from | WA Wish or des Hse n 
"peut mos reget IC of nar. il un N 
oDlum-eater, n. RER * puedicines, — — pr s — ii 
I ium as a stimulant, abitually uses ence; Ze choice; Ee: y in, 
arbitrary D-U-del'lok, n. [Probably transaction or red bea sr 
sa onaccous cacy ed by Paracelsus] “A A desire of th pee s bet 
solution of soaPhorated liniment; a | Dres i the rind he Vë theri ES | Jee 
tion of camph — aal mu the addi- ment; sorosle i rigorous LOC ow: certain localita edita ta a j IlI 
Popanax, o-pop'a-naks. a. [Grn Pression: a cee, Mardship; calamity; do. intoxicating ] eh UP e nov 
’ í i. On; 2 sen «AJA ty; de- | on iquors there ois: di | 
juice, and panaz, a plant (Be P eA | Miemindor dy Oper ness or veight in —— Gis a. ltt o m EE 
at — — Juice of an umbelliterous a. Unreasonably bu Ve, Op-pres'iv, Optional! ; miner pn ; the 
sed ds an anions Europe, Coe WE NC: 
um, ö-pos’um, n. [From o : Optic, and Gr. metroa x fraa ff 
i ive ` Y PUASSON, n 1 CR, Gei ora 
several marsupial ane] The name of lenis Isa essa tA | EB 
pidan, op'i-dan, a. [L oppidanus, frot Klee o orte eje. r e 
e DIU . D ;irom $ | 
oppidum, a city or town.) An inhabitant n. (em mtia, Tan aka et prae 
à town}; at Eton College a student not TATIVE.] Wealth; riches: sfiteance ty disc 
on the — and who lives in a u Albes Werte of c 
fr ; allluent; having Ihre cae 
Opponent, op-pö’nent, a. IL. opponens, op- Aar, opulenti el ` `" | 
ponentis, ppr. of oppono, to opposc—-ob, punia ey RÀ kold a 
against, and pono, to place. Posırıon.] the cochineal insect: Bes 


Opposing; antagonistic; opposite.—n. One 
that opposes; an adversary; an antagonist; 
one that supports the opposite side in con- 
troversy, disputation, or argument, 
Opportune, op-or-tün', a. (Fr. opportun, 
rom L. opportunus, lit. offering a port or 
harbour—prefix op for ob, and porlus, a 
port, harbour, haven. Porr.] Seasonable; 
timely; well timed; convenient.— Oppor- 
tunely, op-or-tün'li, adv. In an oppor- 
tune — — Sek 
tiin’nes. n. Quality of being op L 
seasonable. — Opportunism, op-or-tin’ 


wscule, Opurele, pus" asle | 
. opusculum, — eg vá | 
FERATE] A small work; alittelet $ 
V or, on, (ata fon the diras i 

ormerly used both for'eiberzti*z $ 
the sume word aseither) Aprista | 


adv, Scurrilously.—Opprobriousness, op- 





Oppugn, or pun. vt. [L. oppugno —ob, 
against, and pugno, to fight, from pugnus, 
the fist. Puasyacious.] To attack by ar- 
guments or tho like, not by weapons; to 
oppose; to resist; to exercise hostile reason- 
ing against.—Oppuguancy, op-pug'nansi, 
n. Opposition; resistance; contention, — 

_Oppugnant, op-pugnant, a. Resisting; 
opposing De o.—Oppugner, op-pün'ér, 

. One who oppugis. : 
x iometor, op Si-om'et-ér, n. ` [Gr. opsis, 
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izm, n. The practice of seizing or turning x } > n op. | into trade); if a dimd e e 
ies to advantage. — Opportun- Fight send melron, measure] 4 sentence, in vb Ape! ^ Lei m e 
ity, op-or-Lü'ni-ti, m. [L. opportuntias.] ome alternative with cm fh Gerd | cir 
Fit or convenient time or occasion; & va? gloh 
rpose; a suitable illustration. of ere] Delon E | 
favour eri ined with Diher favourable cir- ism] Expressing desire or wish i gram. Qon e Qr n em ea i E 
cumstances. d. opposing. | appl ed to that mood of the Y he gold, express Le . hibit 
Oppose, op-Doz', v.t. — oppose 2 COLOCO. i d small points orm, ero ines SCH 
r. opposcr-—prefix ont; to set Oracle, VER ie promon ri UP ts orbd, 
Post, 6; to] E eros an obstacle: to put | RA — tome rH oralt, SH e n 
Opposite: o hinder, defeat, estroy, or Out ic, op'tik, a., (Fr. optique, from Gr E Answer of a god er to an MEN mg Crh: y 
with a view t against; to resi ptic, root op, to gco—L. ocu E | priestess of A Sech - the deity V^ i. circu] 
proveni effect ical or other means; h ck — me root.] Relating or | Pri * Gë =x 
either by physic front; to check; or was SUPPO oa hero ie eae 
an opponent to; ally.—v.i. To an of vi ion; $ dt uiries; tho place A er Borne 
to withstand; to resist SU Chetructively—| tojon; rolating to the scienee of opt | Kran he nada ru e cally 
e oppo zabili ti, To aot in | Optie Vh on axis of the Bf tho pupil | manica ated WON mss 
eii of being placed Den zacbh, a. | EOP tno contre ol the eden pital a. | BOSCO er as —— 
ate — " = . = e ", -—— , = 1 " n D at i * € 
opposition. —. p A or resisted; co an oyo. ih tho science | e oracles; WERT oracle: AU acid state 
ble of being OP^ to something Cr 0 on; the utterance Like We, et Rese, 
i over ‘ous; AM 
pablo of being CPP S, aud a. TInt tile; Kai sontentioug enari ed Of e 
ab PPOs dorse, — OPPOST, 0» E espe, [o E 
being against T t opposes... ogitus—ob, dag decir p. it pa 
ma, AE, d- (le gh Positions ol Stormy; femi Tr, fom tee ke | 
Opposite, OPO gilus, placed: a in front; gcien Oral, Briet) Dë aerch ke amt 
before, "E Standing or Sit: different opor mouti rds; spoken Pe animals nt E 
n adv reei Olly; mutua antant; A taining 19! Im an oral E ba 
facings ualit t; ropus! . Mier the di 
nature or AUS consistenti | iso mado Oa puthi veria easter TU diei 
istic; cont 1 irs, (H pa l or whi Orang, ng t (Fr. arar ` af 
ing 10 PS ow ite that which OF I ig, fra ed LON or int 
at above or US ope who or tT Im rani SP fora of bi Tis: Cotto, 
that which oP! verse. adversos om Gr hen me (ac the Fr. Of gold d: SC 
O OS e ËTT general bridges 
Eden à = 
n 
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* Odin» 

The glaten, 
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d wé octhlishin DPA the a 
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e e CG 

] Dung; esch? 0m L. horridus cy 

cous, Or dü-rug, a. Ponents feces —Ordu! im 

Sisting of ordure ` ertaining to or con- on 28 

6, Ur, 2, [A. Sax ar, b O; ult : 
eir, brass 0.G = a/y rass, copper= Icol, ' Bn-o-n m"i-a, D - : 

«8, aris, ore, brass oth. aiz, ore; corr. Ot Lh» And Romos, a law.) The Ate, Rum 


he doctri 
St aw’ Of organic life, ^'^ Coctrine 









» Or gan-zin, n, 
organzino.) A silk thread —— Ui, It, 


Wis ) 
threat together; a fabric made of such 


Orgasm orgazm, n 
Ü ; Orgazm, x, [Gr. orgasmos, from 
—* ell.) Immoderate excitement 









y smelting (metals found — — 
Combination being called native metals); 
metal, —S gold (poctical), 

sad, 2, 








me 
== 
^. 













thought 














pa n 
— Ar d '] fi LJ 
— a. Y P ma pap male Mp m 


read, o n r. Orci i Orgeat, or'zhat, n, [Fr., from o barl vade. In an iien 
6 rom 0708,mountain.] A mountain nym x "herpes extracted from harley and © very lezinrirg; fats | 
reography, or-t-og’ra-fi, n, [G 


riginate, oriji 7 
ginating, Todes 


to mix in 
or medicinally as a mi un Ta to cause to be; 
t exist 





p. 
a. M— — — 







Orgy, orji, n. (Gr, orgia, secret rites, from d —* 
orge, violent passion, anger.] Secret rites | Orillon, o- on, a. [Fr cox 














by which some function is carried on (as | or ceremonies connected vi oreille, an car, L. azrin* E. ll 
the heart, the eye); a means of communica- f the ear.) Fort. a ruta vi? 
tion between one person or body of per- ou thos alder da kas nii 
sons and another; a medium of conveying pe Oriole, ech (0.£r. cr: d 
certain opinions; specifically, a newspaper; l reoluz, dim, of aurez, 






Id.) Tho name cf ep 
gold.) are with pur: 
Iden colour. 
o-ri'on, n. [ 
mythology. 


the largest and most harmonious of wind- 







threo stars on 3 Dn 


ming a bay or recess inside; a bay-window. Ties ori 
Orient, 






"animals an 
an organ or to organs of animals 
Aes pertaining to objects that have m 


gans, hence to. tamiz al or vegetable 








A è d Pi t t 
define the position of, Oriental, 
or other points —— — in the 









worlds; e ic bodies, tissues, | riental, G: i from the east; applied to 
tions (organic ar 4 east; procecdin e precious: 
life and func a whole with a 5) stematic gems as a mar of excellence; D —— 


u a a’ 
"reg VP ER A aa — i 


- zed; sys idental.—n. A native of some 
arr Organ chil, ntt, | Sern par of tn nid; an A 
ınatized.— Ui a disease in which U | Orientalism, 0-ri-on'tal- sion; crudi 

—Organic disease, js morbidly altered: mode of thought or expressions mg, e 
structure of on clio nal disease. — Y Lees in oriental langue “ist, m. An orientali gold, and s A 
oppo ly concerning the tunel | orientalist, 0-ri-¢ p j 
laws, laws direct 4 titution of dies, one versed in 


— Organic C 18 og es ra ri —0 
ther nimal or pa feala Or- ahe stain 3 2. To render orien v 
fossil state. 7 : y, Or Sch ado. oriente Te oriental manners. — Ori 


J BSEJSEXJSPPABEOSSSR SFr ose sere Rsk SH Su oer San a Perron ss Sor amonnan ne 


op? 
d 


d and. =i entit, vi To cause tation, vri- 
genio — Orga nanner; by or with ore" de tato, Oy direction. Oriente egy the 
D A ranienlness, Organ io structures | AD BIN m. st and west; 88 APP tho 
Tanism, organ izm» e fionand ble | cast; position ch a position 37 gurv. the 
a body exhibiting ein SET | to churo hall point to tho Gir com 
2 à member of the Sean ist, a. ¡Que chancel sha P the points ntater, acre 
kingdoms- the organ property of being | in taking (rumen 
"m e EE | getan Fr. orifice, Zeit 
" Le ly fif, N. mout , erturd 
organizable v ing organizo set, or p orifice, ori th or SL a 
AUT Lee zü shon, ur of aystematizing orüician Ont. Tho F similar object 
of organizing: 4 be, PIDO ^^ enin; A Pë from 
cest pranging; n EE of oration; a 9 DAD oU Tho ancien 
afo 0 fam 
Or, 















Salute 
as o With aki 
anothe Curve SS; to k 
as two ¢ to ki another, 3 geom. t 
d Curves coit t v.i. mo jo touch 
T A osk - comi toto 9 ki , 
fro $ la „a. fin — a pote 
u ne 1 2 2 d 
—— Plants on ct. — Geet 
comin -t ce or anim 0 
Nissi scula ing 
H , 














































































—Üsc i 
osculat don, Act so as 
: Gen ae c 
DOR Ber c between d specifica act of 
andy N th Gin ren pa com. * 
cur Whe h e OScu] 08cul urve an j Su 
e Ge, — Ose 9 cu as pate ker ihe jnt 
— ulat a ace n. | 
e halanglo m utl Ä pl. Osc ssing pe e 
Perfo t apertures zool A, Os'k S- d yer! 
woma ted; on ures by y ONC oj tha quia i e 
Osier. 5^ Eo: Qe of the su lich a spo arge T el te fee 
Armo tier, n. [Fr ckers of the tape e ostera oe Za eich ge 
an dr. Gelb qosil, an osier, cess j^ upon fags t — m 
5) 10w, chien name of 2 come oisia, — cu one — i mal 
inge Mads ed ba species of apis en | fr 
with osier O'zhi-érd ler or twigs: li ct-mak- Minis Tr. aut br SE hou: 
Ww cre siers.—Osiery, o: overed i 1 € osier la gew bas fran [cc Otto, 
osie | Grehi on Arado : ra Lew it? 
the og aera in. A placo n SE MER 
tion AES es Isis, and Feyptian deity. ostend na sibl gl feather EE i fet 
i IC e a a [] SE 0, » . d ^ Ya m cC d 
and SOMOS, os masa n moral ips ~oatensive show] Showings oxide Get — | | ini 
re which civ The matin ome od taushon o Mäuner. ten'sivli, ado. In qu | € ua irom Eh Wed ke 
giv atter » odour, On, R. ¿— Ostenfation In nd Gothen orth eisen i = f 
ed meat and flavor inter in muscular | Ambito yalli: ostentatio, from estaras ty uS MET: 
A blüi£h s rum or Mg soups. mell to play, intona ogo to goths or western d J cond 
usible tha e métal, vere h LEIT. od praise s goths, ` "7 Ji el lk 
rom its oxide d other amet Mt lour.} | tishus,a, Chacon destina Ball e? 
disagre e possessing ctal, so ca showy: intendo e rized ations, os-ten- | ine thane he feu. A 
eab in lled ; inte b en Jeer ee, 
Eer —— — Gaming extremely tatiou moned for vain —— dä sense cf pila, tacit ts 1 m 
L Osmion® 79 or obtained f » osmik, o » 05-Con-ti’shus-li lay.—Osten- Jtalgia, Otalgy, iis hs Th. Gagné 
mium. ° os'mi-us,a. Be rom osmium. , adv. In an us. Of, the ear ach inst . Gei 
Osmose, os' . Belonging to os- On ear; earache, ergibt 
, T ‚ver * | posses 
2 pushi mus, N. [Gr. ds s irom tarin. (Gr. (fama ess 
pulse arteries “thes, to push. LL A e of gl thas: have RC rer | have 
porous —— Ge of glue obtained from bone; ã— 
ed througl mix or beco gh | dentis os'to--den"ti a | 7 
attendin 1 each other; the come dif- | tine ol a tooth.) A n MiB n, [L dens, | Gi : i Ought, 
liquids ng the passage of flui yhenomena m observed in the te “fication ot den. * anthar | qu 
Ee gases, through a put s, whether blasti — Osteoblast —5 certain ani- —— | met 
ik, a. Pert ExosxosE.—O rous septum. vs, a germ.] Physiol. last, m. (Gr. | ferenti tive forms] 6 
e rtaining smotic, os-mot” puscle forming th ysiol. a cell or cor- orent; second of two; NES d Tey 
osmose,—Osmomet to or characterized | ; g the germ from which cor- | other knowledge as Well Zoch — 
instrument eter, os-mom'et-c 1 by | oge os’ (8-0) ichosse- | sito (the other ils of Je Am part ol 
- the velocit or apparatus f T, 2. An (Gr y e &-o-jen " e-sis, os-tú-0j'e-ni used reci t ge = 
i yofth us for measuring » genesis, O &-oj 'e-ni, pri th 
P. try, MT AUT m growth of ET = ial ; 
' Osmunda, Osmund royal of osmotio force. parts of the bod —— — | s bony neue m 
: „royal, os-mun'da, os” , 08-t&-0g’IR- n.—Osteo ec ` l 
x Austern. A fine British fern; Seep ok | riens Fogra s. A description of quisi imet 
— oz'na-bérg, n.. A speci of gancid — lol A genne S Es 
cke en cloth, originally — zor set oid fishes from the old red Gat El other, —— uar, 
Osprey, Ospray. os’ aburg, in Germany sof e, os't&ö- DO ste- | olher week s sil fous lo 
[ à, 2. [Corru e loj"i-kal, «. Y loj'ik, os'tà-- | The st - ‘ase ter p 
ossifrage, deel? , a ted from Osteol rtaining to ostcology ato or d ES cf our 
` ,and fra cording to ostcology.— i. adv. Ac- other claevlxre. i ou 
A well-known one Oe bin o break.) | Oger, CC — teol- | érvi LN a dë EE wl ey 
alm uich feeds | vers , os-te-ol'o-jér, n e à — n 
den —— pend on fish captu y sud- Yer" in osteology; one who jer, diri ferently; nol ES —— 
GE en near the | n. [6 AP eal e respects rar a | ^ postin 
—— Osseine ln logot, — flat branch of rather thoa le eng ers Leal ont lor 
= H rw ; A 1 f V tin 
pony, from —— in, n. [ET yr pii anatomy which trenta ef tensis hone oti gine Gm gigh a |o Owang, eris 
Skr. asihi, a hone.) Bone tissue; the cott tl ée? io form.] An operation by w i oh Cs ar] Vie = Mora 
SE substa ac] f bono left ec tet otal or partial loss of a bone Jare tho Ein, Dë — Quranog | 
ST itle —— * * osteg-sar ko Her in, oste- | euro] ile El KC 
ne.) A hard —— t gon the flesh.] Diss m the bony OE which | or —— d £ in 
inside of a horse's knee; the internal bon ) nto a fleshy subs ane stato or di ete to 
eL, pome cut re — n Eu E Tor. cancer E erm EE | pm. ; 
. Bony; l — ssection -i Zen. | flammation et: Zu 
Ossicle, 08 i-k], 2. * [L. ossiculum, dm. n. pl. [Gr. 2008, un animal.) Dutt? “| ean —— E ee on 
from 08, & JA small bonc; some of | asan equivalent to Verte ot ot Dk ed Bt eege 
the small bones of the human skeleton, 18 os'ti-a-ri, R. e ostiarius, from gkull.] Ana roa — bored 
ose of the internal ear; 2 small ha Gift, a door. J The doorkecpor By a R. | taining tho in ihat — M 
structure in star-fishes, &c.— culated, Catholic church. n P hes thoa J— to dig 
os-sik'n-15-ted, e Furnished with ossicles. Ostitis, oe He 1 [Gr. osteo: a bone, and | Bai, cto — i dieat 
— 08- gif ët uS, e uci term. -itis.] Inflammation a bone. ame of I oa fea = 
or famish aw hones: z OR — Geen BE Ga 
7 n V d; 
Hoving hahon, LO Tho act of ee oyster] A molle d E E qi] 0 
ge ee fos iri —— fish with a y NT. 
* to Se? ^ mother E 
c 


the c 
a bony r substan’ euer.) H d 
7 y 1 De Ung. | 59.9 
(o the osprey OF, its Lert Acacia, os'tra 
; from ostrakom, n She 18 


Merly iven, Brea 
fracturing ani bon. —— Vt 
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. 1 
Outdare, 0 zzle. out-daz iso" out- 
ds beyond. Outa — Outd stan behind 
urpass IN, “To excel or leave ao, out- 
jn any competition surpass; to, perform 
In l: dor je 
y. vt To excel; oor, out’ dor; 
: e i ond another- — oxterior; in tas 
form a cou et. D. and Being without i KT used of paupers 
otter, ots d yc CH un open air; specifica to reside i DAZ od 
? 1 Ti e 5 roo no O ut- , > 
dr, Dan. od Pol. wydra, orou man- poorhouse. TT UR et as in the open 
wir] A deer there being Abroad; out of the 
mal pare; food ue y, Ote Te out’er, a. [Compar. — — 
fur is much Piety of dog om ph n stan b in the senso of begone, | en the outside; external; or rom a person 
tha chase of the otter. without as an interjection, Xpress | Farthest or farther Th: t part of a target 
dee TTAR, m Othoman | aways her bhiorrence, &c.: often tio or int.—n. uud Pain the bull’s- 
De, oi rn who laid tho foun: —— on you, oul U —— AN verbs, boyond t — aithe outside ; a li 
ar ` h Empire in : ix in many words, à ter | cye, anc, —Outermost, out- 
dation of the Turkis Turks, | a prefix 1 resses à grea 1 that part. 
— — off couch or sola T | avia — Yn doing something. —— — on the extreme external 
Sn A Turk; a measure or c ally one out of part; remotest from the midst; mos 






"ilice m. (Fr from oun | one EI iy (cci in tho plural); a 


` d outs u 
h pout of. (Really 






frontery; to stare down.—Outfall, out'fal, 









ildings. 
ouch, x [For mouch, from O.Fr. 
` H.G. nusca, a brooch.) 
The setting of a precious stone (0.T.); a 


T 7 

. auxil. [Originally tho pret- 
eite of the verb fo EC NE igan, to 
possess but now wod indifferently as a 


a water-course; the point of discharge for, 
or the embouchure of a drain, culvert, or 
sewer.—Outfit, out/fit, n. Thoact of fitting 
out for a voyage, journcy, or expedition ; 
articles for fitting out; the equipment of 

ion from what is common, regular, or pro- | one going abroad.—Outätter, out/fit-Cr, 2. 
por (out Seen from, by way of rescucor | One who furnishes or makes outfits.—Out- 







tanda past: J ought, thou oughtcst, ;eration (to be delivercdouwtofaMlictions); | fitting, out'fit-ing, x. Equipment; outfit. 
NM ve, ye, they e to do or to | not within tho limits or sco —Out k, out-ilangk’, ot To go or ex- 
done. Owe} To bo ld or bound in tend beyond the flank or wing of; hence, 


GE) DE 
keen UA Jul ot ut BEE foster than — Out 
irritated.—Out of trim, not in good order, | to overbear by deir Toron down; 

pa Do EM — n sharpness of sight; 






atin, Aught; anything. Au IT, 
st, n. A corruption of neg A 
T. 













ri 
guns, 2. [From L, uacia, the t 
hin i hence also Sacks A 






n * Your, an ounce.] Ä 
VOrous animal bling a smal 
ather inhabiting the waits parted 
yen ig pap taea Elven to the 
A cl . tire, our, contr. f. 
* Us p US = G, unser Goth. 





oq. 

absolute; completo i : 

net or oa, Fo i B. outing, n. The - Out oust > vt, 9 surpass in givi 
utness, ont'nes Te ; an airing. | in goin » Qut-GU, v... To advance befoss 

out; externality: A 10 state of bein 55 to go faster than: to ore 

Outargue, out. i7, o ectivity. g| e EO) Th 

than; to su SAL Toa out; specifically, expendi at which goes 













) 

Rs four country; ouy riis Or belo ture.—Out 
—— ante forın and used eis a (an outgoing tenan Going out; removit y 
ourself, prt (ie book is oura) LO Jue ; Outlay ; expendit The act of going 
vel in the egal or for cd like we m D To surpass ia r Out out- 
—— EN to grow E To surpass EE 
Te added to v. hy EH used as a o US, wth. oo Great or t Iu growth: 
—— clie Dsg Out or Ae RA That, When c Out 
AU TOHOUN comer, the Moral ooo} Jig. that whine body: an ove 
o 28, Tang its to us, D vL To ss; a result eh. WS out of g 


— 8 ou - x 30 
burseubgush), A fo flow forth pu push” 


herod, Sush outward: 

a. [G out- ‚ano 

Gen Qu e OF ean, wring Dy oxcesg 
to Ou q" (A. Sax ga Urine Qut/hous, y, y Orenormity S9 beyond i 

Buch) du jd iain, Qt tne Rear the mas“: Small GER n 

Sal, sat sof the thrush Walia tj tlie Gutl e one i ve linge 9ut-jup 

Die E, = me reum andis) VR 


AS 


- 
- e m » 
— — — mn _—— 






out.) Furthes d 
er, ou num'b or vl. = E 
number, Dat ot door, a. Out of be hon 


k.—Outspoken- lo est; 
s n. The character of 3 
being outspoken.—Outspread, out-s red gi». From sb — i 


A 


(to roll crer} on all tle riim 
top, brim, cr edge; un Cao) 
, Out- | tity ass sin exten rsen 


tion, bei 
ng tl 
wW le 
rore Called fagonishment ofa m 476 
Outlay „„APpear » Contemnre Who, 7 
dings puta. m. "An Ptuously | Altogether (t 
exper that Which i nins out o al, Out-ri yo) El him 
spre aditure, — v.t (Ud out or AE expen. | dek, out D "To sur iMd. Out, 
out/] et A id ex Do ed at la’ L To lances ce] fato. — Outrup PUE to excel, Zen 
anvil. ; to display — oz, or Minp: Ul-ruy/ 
a EE 
n veri s Means of e or Which (outra uo out ra —S 
out! wa A? To let fo t 55; a placed di Outflow ). A cushy or forcibly i 
yon nad n. A part Tyne emit.— Outlier’ behin in ean ou eif sting on CA i 
bo he ain E , Sottj OM vb `a 
SC Stratum, or form enon porting’ s ent Kur inning se Qui set, y, i | 
IOTER E WES d 
2 figure j A Tin, n. 16 pone] al mass, ^ d Cr, out'sct.] ain Settlement. Ru 
tour: a 3 dCfined; the exterine d Which Istaneo i One who ~ Out. D EL 
; & drawing 5 Xterior line; Shine, outshine Main bog tes at ned 
Scene is represo paa Which an object | Or ex » Vf. :— Ou JA oe 
se í ec Xcellence. ...' To ex SA e 
skarot without dd merely by 1 Sex or Outshoot, out-sh 1. To shine Ze 2. t oe Over 
riw aD Scheme or A Ould qq e 
SE er, a Sparta Ate.—Outlinear | Surface; superficial ace d pe | d Dene 
vont ine , Qutlive, outlive forming without or (eatures; space [3i external ban 
re. — olive | thest po OX beyond an 
A looking cube — Outlook, out’lök est limit: th inclosure; th char 
atel eet sl UK, 7 Ww ; the utmost; e » the far. 
(to be on the outlook otomana | ternal supe as ga the culate * 
lace of watch; what lies before E the | m, One not rílcial. — Outsider, outsider son 
—* survey.—Outlying nea eye; | tion, or ex: elonging to a tty ` ech 
TE from the main body orge: | Wd ien, outs vis quit Md or 
frontier, — Qu Ing on the exterior or rond the time o —— sit be- 

— n x O than,— Ing; to sit coat, 
or out-ma-nü'v er, MUTO —— ver | thee Pte bons Dad skert, n. Part nter Overa 
qa avring. — Outmarch, Lon d ere ma- | purlieu. ary of an area; border; HM 
le march faster than; to march so ire utspan, out-span', v.t. and i Es 
ET Outmedsuro, DEN | GE, E 

$ ed in measure or extent,  ' .] To unyoke (a team of oxen 

ost, out'müst, a. [A superlative of | Af p Corrolative of inspan. om roug Sa Sc 

E Overcı 

Es 

overa 

loo m 

Overdc 

rand 

for 









» pa 
letely; having ez cz 
this Bit be SO 












SES - ^ face down; to outface.—Outstay, out-stá' 
A e T reram zi 
or station without the limits of a camp, ei gente om EA Ae 
or at a distance from the main body of an | strech’ v.t. Toextend; tostretch orspread 
army; the troops placed at such a station. | out; to expand. — Outstrip, out-strip’, v.t. to exe 

utpour, out-por, ud, To pour oUt: io | ae eemear, ourewar’, d. To exceed ln tan 
par). TVs Coen 2 dutprize, out-priz’, Swearing. —Outtalk, out-tak’ v.t. Toover- | Overdr 
v.t. To exceed in value or estimated wer by talking; to exceed. in talking. - | t 
worth.—Output, out/put, n. The quantity utvalue, out-val/ü, v.i To ex in i due li 
of material put out or produced within a | price or value. — Outvie, out-vi', v.t. To T Over; 
specified time, as coal from a pit or iron | exceed or excel; to surpass.— utvote, out- desire. 
from a furnace, dec. — Outquarters, out” | vot, vt: Lo exceed in the number of | kam 
kwar-t¢rz, m. pt. Milit. quarters away vores given; po detent by plurality er Dos 
—Ou y Y, L , | ` 
ars n. LEE. outrage, D lon 3 or faster than; to leave behind in par 
.L. ultragiu . ultra, | Walking. ` high; 
owira > —5 Ludo or 1 njurious vio- outward, out’wörd, Ze (A. Sax. ileari SEI 
Geer ffered to persons or things; exces- —úte, out, and weard: lenoting director: excite 
lence onore of wanton mischief; an | Forming plo ap — tending to Oven 
external; A ee ithout; not To Dn 





the exterior ; deri x adventitious. — adv. 






—outra longing; Orerfee 
To treat wich violence and wrong: SE cce d from a Farb or country. — O i drem 
E t —— Ze, assault. — unt a Qutwardl —— ado. ^ P 
mit a Ta 7 aracterize or * : i T. 
Outrageous, ont TRI" rious; turbulent; Extornally — rinnen n Stato paread 
G ? bz V 
go E) Ze = 
enormous; atrocious. trageous manner. adv. E ^, Ube —— $ Se 
ri jus li, Ad ops, outrijuene Te TAO) watching; to waiho wear out to Jas | 
E being Outrageous 7, ultra, | wear, GU Rugg, outs it, or Gruben, 
u ö-traß, n: 4 tremity. | longer than.— torin value, infiuen y Gdp, 
DEN: Ournace] The last or, to eege, exceed in wele utut, out wits enm ane 
“tra, a. [Er sce.) Being | im itting. To d oyo too clover reer 
— Dron ultra. On or limits; ex- med Onor ingenuity; to Dort werk Me | rnaticeli rag 
out e pam rated; bizarre. , ding; to| for to overreach tion distant beyond 
— ri wb To lor, by rider, m. | Part of fress or citadel. SN 
Zem faster d me back who er y de | Ov Piu of oom, J, orum. 30 pm 
riage. Cos oyal, a. [Er. van 7 Of the ie 
ccompanics 2 CH gro of spares to Oval Aen, an CES" .sombling — 
z God, ek EN) a gaili outside i cog. at an Le z elliptical ch, 
sub Brom Da bracket OP pertum flagitia o e de rl 
, row] th such ap- A figure 25. tical x 
f a boa. with the D eg wi . an olip : 
ity; a Ze i pletely wholly; of an BB} js (06 tub, bull; 
tright, out-rit/, adv. e, pin; nite, no I" 
; mo, mot, beri pin , 










To vanquish 
be too 1n- 














were 

SS to bu or than th Do ma > so Or U-vér-pou 7 
PAR] td terius eodein d tense e him)—OVerPOWer Ten by supo 
ONU  gyerbarden, Over with too crea i and a., Bearing rin 
me ener’ run, sd. 70 load cring, Pr; irre jstible.—Overpower Eor. 
tanai] weights Die kan pl, ME 1.77 rio: P pou'er-ing-li, adv. In an overpo 
S Uu D " 
oee Beem Te valuo oF 

dk: ouds; rize at too high a ra Production of com- 


„production, 7. 
modities in excess of demand. rate at too 
Overrate, DEZ : ing greater talents, 


ble qualities than 






—a, Cl Aach, ai, To charge or pair 
overcharge, PEA to fill too ist j| Over: 







ith; f t 
Applicd to w hear though 
hers vt ij" hear (as low 


intel abilities, or more valua 
not latentes S —— to hear by ac- 


is really E acht, v.t. To reach _be- 

































charge; a charge of more than js just in an Dr whispered conv Overr 

account. ' or or | cident or stratagem. veros” rise above; to deceive by cunning, 
zrér-kloud’, v.t. To cov ci = e To heat tocxcess. | J ond; to rise à , . 

Overheat, o-vér-heU, v.t. Lonea i - to cheat; to outwit.— 

—— with cloud Overhun AU-vérhun „a. Hung orcovere pretio SE + cher, ^. One that 


8. 
Orercoat, üvér-kut, n. A coat worn over 
all c iw: a topcoat or great- 


coat. 
uish; — * pa —— 
: to surmount; to ge ( 
alc To gain the superiority; to be vic- 


over; ndorned with angings. 

Overissue, ö’ver-ish-ü, n. An excessive 
issue; an issuc (as of coin or bank-notes 
in excess of the conditions which shoul 
regulate or control it.—v.t. To issue In CX- 
cess, as bank-notes or bills of exchange; 
to issue contrary to prudence or honesty. 

Overjoy, o-vérjoi', v.t. To give great or 
excessivo joy to: SST in pp. 

Over-king, n. A king holding sway over 
several petty kings or princes. 

Overland, ö’ver-land, a. Passing by land; 
padon n or across tho land (an overland 
verlap, d-vér-lap’, v.t. 

to exten E sons A t. To lapor fold iur 

ng of one thi ^ 

iho extension of a superior straturn over 

—— so ns to cover and conceal ^n 

» O-vér-lü', v.£.—pret. & pp. overlaid. 


overreaches. 
Over-refinement, n. Excessive refinement; 


refinement with excess of subtlety or af- 
fectation of nicety. d 
Override, o-vér-rid', v.t. To ride over; hence, 
to trample down; to supersede; to annul. 
— Tooverride one'scommission,to discharge 
one's office in too arbitrary a manner or 
with too high a hand. 
Ve Entran Vi TO 
— v 
make ioo ripo, = - rripn, v.t. To 
errule, J-vér-rúl', ot, To in 
control by predominant power; — gr 
(objections) as not sufficiently weighty or 
convincing; law, to rule against or reject 
AN To) govern; to exercise control.— 
verruler, U-vér-r0l'tr, n. One who over- 


































r 
Over-credulous, a. Credulous toc 
Overerowd, d-vér-kroud’, ei To fill or 
crowd to excess, especially with human 


bold: fool a0 ser-daring, a. Imprudently 
v RÄ To do to excess; to 


; to surpass or exceed i 
mance; to boil roast, or otherwico cook 










































































vl. G-rérdis], To dore exccesi To lay too much upon; ‚erw rules. Overruling, g- i 
SE c A Se EE ci O 
credit la the books n is ganding at one's or by lying upon: ta nie close covering, Ove cru P ATO sway. ng power; 
er in writing, sr cx- | —Ov Hers bscure by covering. | over: to ‚verrun,vt Torun or 
Te, y M OF a | coating or coveri &-ing,n. A superficial > YO grow over; to co spread 
Irerdres ONE or covering, with weeds); to ha; ver all over (as 
to excess » V. and i, ress | d BEN U-ver- - ; to harass 1 j 
Grerdrive, Gvérdriv, vt To = : s br leaping, Lët * Heap or er; to | by an —— ino and take peeled eu 
trate, reed en Rot ve too | lain, Mo lio over or Ach Overlay, Dp. 0 and leave behind; prices tO Fun faster 
» A. Not arrived lying on (t er or upon; to smi p ver- | parts of li : printing, to ca 
Hiper date or ass at the (to overlie ‘o smother b nes or page — rry over 
du Ae — payment rine verlive, 3-vérliy’ ; child; comp. Oven- | ua —— extension of SEE anne 
Over-enger, : r- | vive, vt. To outlive: r $, Or 
Ti i Pese feo wehement jn | EMM at pe en un Lë verzun’en m e 
Örerent, y ad, With exces. | geet A.A Durden or ca; oad with t Ver-serupul na 
ing: used ats, Tueas, q, verlook, Aë at 3550; to OV 00| —O OUS, q. 
— me ne x E verdes nee O — o ver-serupulo scrupulous to excess. 


(to Otereat one’ higher ace: tor , 
tion that is too high Stimate or calcul leo 
Overvalue, "^ Toestimate ton 


see {rom ee rise or be eleva from 
of another; te, ae or over ee 


or 


oía a A a. Foreign; from bey 
eri tor 
Or punish (a ge CAL? to omit tg eee to 


Across the gen: ` ab OE Bez, a ond 


v. Bey ond or 


E 
È 


















Ta 2 exci e (t. Too 

et tement, much exc] vinho tfa e omit 0 : . 

| ar EA ed oren. E EE) O charge op Pgintend; 

— m x Ug over. F, that oy er, 3". O arge of. o ` to 

SÉ fat Excersi lord’ z orlooks: ntendent: „© who vers = 

SE Ve fat] Over anc. U-Vér-lord’ san) sy dent; an offi Supervises: eer, o. 
Overman ther; a feudal syne Who is lord the pendence of a wh he ce POr- 

4, or, ce 
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* aro verlo, ut, too h ast or a. 
SN erede overtime t foo heavy, ^ Masts that ar, ,Furnigh ‚an 
sel PPread onen, Pieiimen v oup and pp. | power, tr aro too long ca Door. — gly it toe Door-rate, cone 
Ofer the yer to Anen dE), To qo, Dp er; to tT-mas'te offi erse rds the collect 
7 L va To un of to dale to fill and rt ewech Gier mes, To over. | OVerzer 22 oversees? U-vér-sePSh e TE o 
^| to be ran 05 to overhe ee | ONG abie tor. Ach’, 1 Overtur T-set’. a sit, Th 
L ofer; pe full ZEN Over tha s elm, | Qe ablo to ov. On vt. To u 37. A e 
Ze 0 abound. that tho oq’ brim op | 9 Overcome” Superior d. De t Osition- CH, To n 
"toc Ente 
d cdo, "iine q, nec | Seeding vU Term Iodest over — (as a Vehicion 3 0X to turn 
E ly; i Over a t; too Stone, Too ve E tu Ubvert. 
N | — ct, great abunda E ficient, Teat a degreg, ET Or ropach; cx. shadow qye 2 Ove e SC 
Beth or Car ore than add. | OversRE Infiugno s elter dren, L9 
af. dën Hiren : e cover S a, suf. an tahoe, AA e or Cover Rt row a 
7 Eonia, Le at vith fry ly in pith SET Manne? Date 9 SC n outa = 
| osh Ö-yar..ı Vaternron se WO 
sl th Over, ot beyo “Shit’, o ¢ "Got sho ™ over 


i 
f 
B Fa; 

He 






troy 
Set vier Gerona. sok 
Ovezerahog, P on tho de tho wet tonio 
: op ater 
! Oppos eq ot 
































































Oversman, Ürerz man 
Kl 7. An Overseer: 
Superinten Cnt; in Scotland i = den Werk) Ex 
iPbointed to q hero twi Umpire done 1 Kate 
Overs differed in once, Where ture tm Stipulation, the amount Sne 
SE Ron. JEE : 
4 y Us “SPAN”, 2 Ten da On; | 
Oves S e E trom Side to sid of. A = 
J y 9 Spread | t ; Owner 
over; Toe Se äis: to d utter over citod to Gran tasked bov meted eu | ful 
- ex 0 " . Ü 
Ov erstate, Sra SU, vt, Mo exaggerate S my Ze 
in Statement: to State In too ng terms, Ovicell U'vi-se].. nl 
—VVerstatem nt, » verstit-ment, "75. An| a cell.] Same; 
exaggerated statement, tirna., ] 
Overstay. U-vér-stá/, 
for; stay beyond 
of. 


:, Pertainine 
U'vi-duk p 


N. [L.d 
sage for the vum or 
S animals,—Ovife us, dj. 
ersten, 9-YCr-step', et To Slep over OT | ing eggs: applied to 
beyond: to exceed. i 
Overstock, G-vér-stok’, y 


ACCANS carrying the c 
—Uviform, ri 


To stock to too 
l or Heure of an egg. 


l; 9 supply 
aan is nad (the 


GA 1 “Vij’ér-ug, 
Market | a Bearing Ova or ovules: Oviferous, 
with goods; a farm with cattle), . | Ovino, o'vin 
Overstra »O-Ver-strin’, v.i. and t. Tostrain 
O excess; to strete 1 too far; 


* TD, a. [L. ovina 
shecp,] Pertaining 
of sheep, 


-Stründ, a, Oviparous, O-vip'a-ru: a. L, ovum, an ege, ' 
rai imi Da rio, to roduce.] UCIDg eggs, espe. 
ticity er dtrained i pond the limit of cally org that hatchedafterekelesfe E 
ver re, Ü-vér-strü', v.t. To spread or eoa the body (as opposed to ovovirtpar- | 
soten $ * U i — ous . a - 
strewn, Oo cover by —— — Deg, Sënn, d, Die enm, an er : 
Spread or Scattered over. ond = —— rait RO 4. s 
Versupply, ö’ver-sup-pli, n. An excessive "ho d "positing of eggs by Insects,.— vi. fi 
supply; a supply in excess of demand. dta l —— —— d organ at the n 
Overt, övert, a. [0.Fr. E UE rire, (o .oxtremit of the abdomen of many insects j a 
N 2 Open to views pipe, Deni, to for cositas thelr segs. — | d 
open. secret: manifest.— ac, visak, m. wity in the ovary | S 
» not covert or secret; an- | cus, a sack.) "The cavity E { 
rer, overtly ear Edo nen org gummeately contains the qvum. os 
ves ake — = To come up with and Gr. eios. Bene at dal Y i | e 
e - y Vets A = D e 1 | 
in folle e tofollow and oto e catch; shane resembling E un eg NR d 
to come upon; to take by SD impose too | ö'vo-lo,n. [ "n iun e ofa hen card d cps) d 
Overtask, ö-ver-task e vl. 9 round moul ae See CS ` Ee | n 
heavy a in er duty 1. To tax too LUE Orovivipsrous, Mere S ej a r7 
vertax, o-vér-taks;, v.t To oversct; to ivo, to live, pario, ithin à at 
Overthrow, ENSE ; to throw down; to de Producing eggs whic with vipers). Ovr- ou 
turn upside Al nn vanquish: to the body (as is the Set, a. Pertain- er 
subvert or — ruin; subversion; de- ing to orulo prie ut of ova or fr 
act of overthrowi er, ö-ver-thrö'er, a. One The formation he ovary.— Ovule, ale tt 
at,—Overthrower, j | Can avam ri arridet 
that Ee rear prep. Across; A small Veil be y borne e ad! pa 
alle to side of. e during which site ot a plant, and c — Producing zi 
oes O vér-tim, n- un hours. = Pres Un A fossil eg m. Tia v! pu 
ve : d the regul: onic, | — —Ovulite, o'vü-lit, va. GRIECH ag 
ks beyon same as Harm les.—O «pl, Ova, o ORED arable 
overtone, —— — peer above the “ovum, A hin the mS of a E th idizable, 0x m 
Ovario p ETET Ad (per trade boyond — impregnat RM = 
von trade, o-ver-triid’, v.i. erture, | embryo; an ae owing. [Ero whence a, 
Overt shly. riure, CT? »e (pret. áhte, 
capital or —— n. [O.Fr. —— In: "lo oem; to have (T oum]; Icel. E, 
Overture, Uv an opening, thing offered . ant; pp. agen, H G. eigan, per 
Fr. BEE Leien) introduction guahl; pp. doen, sess or own}; 1 tho; 
EE ere to boob 
impo itten for : — to be 0 i 
to precede ae &c., Wr to ascribe; 
torios, operas, 
chestra. 


az 


—0 
: due or owing. 

' s. To oversct or enfety to mo); to bo 

erturn, U-vér-bérn , v. 


Pac] 
Pac] 
n 
. . (Pres. part. u thi 
from à foun ving, Ppr. being due.) E 
c rn or throw iro (aver x nation to be paid; ren 

“overthrow Ech "Que | E zi 
dation; tate of be o-vor-L6r'n Ty I as n agen dle=D. u -Pa 

tern), State Parner, u t | Astoanaseh sax, G. cule, 

Ww. t too grea Owl, oul, 2. , uggla, G. ulo, tkin 
that over tn walt, v.t. hich a prp | Dan. «e PT comp. Ja. ue dud 
Overvalue, yy rate at too anehon, n. tative o | One of Abe heir some es 
pcc EET adr haus F 

ye tion; ‘ot. o. —— ike hea very, ou 1er, 
high valo van cito tr , — Owlery, Our 
Mee SUE dE een E ini = 
guys O-VET- d:. dv : out, es DEG lish 
= arrogant; proud; ii a xcecd in | frin o wish, ou 
. — r-wen T 1 y " of | 
ty ey, er . To whelm VESTE 2 [ A. Sax. Are, € ra 
Overweigh; oubweiß, m, vi bear down; Own, on, like eie M 
weight; Gët up; Jig. g-vor-whe p and o us, q 
ily; to swallow upi dy, ng to me, him, vr. 
entirely — Overwä To wind lo tive rand omi nom ora 
to Ser adv. ind’, Y: tion. ivo P wits rt 
w . a 
pete deest pem ie etn 
to WiZ, A» z £0 
pct Ei e Eileen on 
- nne. ' 
—— Vor HI E poto, not, MIT? 
‘strength; (to Sperwork ond? pine, pin; 
B E 
often 1 


vato, für, fat, fall; 
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mall mollusca. 





'a-bl, n. Capable of being paci- 
pa-sif'ik,a. [L.pacificus,irom 
pacyico, to make 
and facio, to make. PEACE. 
mako or restoro 


—To mind one 343 a i 
—— bohavicur—a colloquial phraso 
peace; conciliatory; ap- 
m, peaceful, tran- 
c disposition).— 
e ocean situated 


Pacific Ocean, Pac 
= A America and the 


between the west coas 
shores of Asia and Australia.—Pacifically, 
sif'i-kul-li, ado, In a pacific manner, — 
= —— Leah tar 9. is act 
8; appeasement; reconciliation, 

P acifi pa-sif i ‘ka-to-ri, a. 
ceace; conciliato 
r,a. One who pac 
[After Pacini, an 
pplied to certain 
t the extremitics of 


he West Indies, much 


0 t 
d pa-kü'shon, "n. [L 

] The act of pa g or ap- lech 
[After Pac- Italian 


Ea DI H =. a, d pu EET > 
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tty, n. ^ 
zo era. 91. Gr. oza ws Trost. = 
C fetid ulcer in rit, 080 
Ozokerl ii and heroes Town or 


a min 
duced when an elect Zoniferous, D- 

and in other ways or furnishing ozone. 
ér-us, a. diee ün-iz, v.l. To charg — 

“_Ozonometer, 0:20 
pl COT ratus for measuring 
thet ozono in — atmos’; determ ination 
G-Z0-10 3 

etry no in the atmosphere. 


. » . 
A modification inute extent, an ced, 


D de: 


at " "nm, v AA E 
Lo ee E 
r - > 


EZ 


anco.—Packsheet, pak'shet, n. A strong 
coarsé cloth for covering goods in —— 
Packthread, ak thred, n. Strong threa 
twine used in tying up p — 
Packfong, Pakfong, pak'fong, n. A Chinese 
alloy consisting of copper 40°4, zinc 254, 
nickel 31'6, and iron 2'6. 
Paco, pi'ko, 2. [Peruv. name.] The al- 
pica. 
Pact, Paction, pakt, pak'shon, n. [Fr. pacte, 
L. pactum, a bargain (as in compact), from 
paciscor, pactus, to fix, bargain, covenant; 
same root as pax, peace. PEACE] A con- 
tract; an agreement or covenant. — Pac- 
tiona ; pak’shon-al, a. By way of agree- 
Dy agree — pak-tish’us, a. Settled 
actolian, pak-to'li-an, a. Pertainin 
1 ` . ; g to 
Bolden stage In Lydia, famous for its 
acul, pi'kul. E 
¿ng taney Ke of the plants yicld- 
ad, pad, d z 
akt pa Ener 
ster, part of a garn nt Soft sad 
d E rent, &c., stuffed with 


‚ » era 
Pad ely to increaso the bulg iodical, kc) 


8, pad 
dein, to iT. from nad ty Redding, [A 
To play in dÄ short steps, besos Vad- 
mming orep EEN the hanga S] 
a Port lds o 


aa oar or pa qq; P3ddlo — 3. QUSO A Dada 
le—n A ost ^ le; 
ropellin SD of short Den 


Iur 


D 
D 













" A ELLA a 
taini Ware cup o 1 A met; 
inserte, EL matter in Wek saucer coal 


In which a wien 
Padishah din pub ca Wick 
from pag me dl-shii, lic illuminatjon es is 


A våd e 
king. » D » Mast 
Persian site of tho Turkish nd shah, a 


ock, À 
path, lit Pad lok, for [Either 














ink to be fastenet A DOW or semicircula; » Pal-yas’ 
i > throug} TCular | straw L n. [Fr, f : 
O Tasten ED a staple,= » Ju. palea, » Irom 
LC GRAUE HEURE EIS 
oy, Pade , EH * Ae from" ET. Deine, O. Pr po; 
f Prom Padua erh pado], |" feta, from a, "par, Peine, pai 
} pe 


Silk.] A particula in ‚and Fr. Sole 
Pean, pean SR Kind 0r silk stuff, " 
hymn in honour of Apollo, who was also 
battle; hence x Meet ong before or after a 
a loud and Sonne g ai riumph generally; 


da * d 
——— oe am een (— uns" — a 








ress; dis- 
childbirth (generally quo of, travail or 






"^ ei "n 
— — 

















Pedago A — distress; caref à plural; mental 

miss n. PEDAGOGICS, Pans Ee m: in, working; — — 
pú-do-bap'tizm, n Gro Ul ve pain to; to cause to endu 

peidos, a child] The baptism of iis | physical or meutal suffers: toes 


or chi e — Podo aptist, pudo e 
tist — —— 
ism." One who holds to infant bap- 

agan, Dean, n. [L. paganus, a peasa 
from pague, a village or country Er 
Qump. origin of heathen. Akin peasant.) 
One who worships false gods; one who is 
neither a Christian, a Jew. nor a Moham- 
medan; a heathen; an idolater. —a. Per- 
tainingto pagans or heathens; heathenish; 
idolatrous.— aganish, pi/gan-ish, a. Hea- 
thenish.— — pi'gan-izm, n. The 
worship of f se gods; the religious opin- 
ions and worship of pagans; —— 
— e, pü'gan-Iz, v.t.—paganized, pa- 
o Latz heathonish: to con- 







Giving or accompanied by pain: distr 
ing; requiring labour or —— —— 
ccuted with pains; attended with close 
and careful application or attention. — 
Painfully, pan’ ulli, adv, In a painful 
manner, —Pal ess, pin'ful-ncs,n, Tho = ae 
state or ¢ uality of being painful.—Pain- ¡ nol"o-ji, a. (Gr. etkaza, 3 fers! * 
ess, pün'les, a. Freo from pain.—Pain- ethnolozy of the earliest tests}! 
lessness, pün'les-nes, n. The stato of be- | ethnolo p Up 
Pertaining to —— 




















nun o a ve p 


- 
- — 









ing painless—Painstaker ünz'ta-kér, n. 
Ono who takes pains; a laborious rson. 
ri | pünz'tü-king, a. Taking 
or given to taking pains; giving close ap 
lication; laborious and careful.—n. The 
aking of pains; careful labour, : 
Paint, pint, v.é. [O.Fr. paindre, pp. paint 



























nizing. 
Mi m ad Pine] Deihyeoleiroreolsun | mam d vip ces | 
age, DÉI, n. [Fr. page, ggio, a page, | pain ICTURE. y colou irene | 
[ ; . ‚| On with a brush or otherwise; to diversi art ci de xd 
from D pagius, a rustic, fom L. pagus On ker ye oe ohor pinto ene meriti zs 





ntation) in colours; to form a likeness or 
resina of in colours; to represent 
or exhibit to the mind; to describe vivid- 
ly; to delincate; to depict; to adorn or 
beautify by, laying artificial colours m 
(the face). —v.i. To practise painting; to lay 
artificial colour on the face with the view 








= ing. attend as a page. 
v.t.—paged, Paging. pay enn eg: 





















Page, pij, n. , * 
page, from stom Bur see compart (a), | of beautifying it.—n. A substanco used in e 
Br Piel One side of a leaf of a book; à paining a pigment: cox A colour-box. — 
Avmiting or record (the page of history); ur, —Paintel One | of pret hed TEES 

T one side of a leaf. : er ohjat IS 


^ 
CN 


pa ? 

A I = i : : dëi 
4 A"? E ge “2 ~ VW HAS pem 7E t ai 4 1i H 1 * iH 
Reg Jw ooa m ma e mesa — — ei mmm TN wg nn $ 


Od ER bs Soo u d baffen wf ot ee De ewei a o N 


ing. mark or number 
— —paged, Paging. 20 aj'i-nal, a. Con- 




















rom lu. pagine tele of entertainment; a 






L j-nüt, v.i. | or thers who work with X 
isting of pages. as which painters and o liable lot 
Ed ginated. paginating. To numer nt poisonous preparations of joan ars et x ga 
pages of; D DE of paging; the marks or | — loyment of laying on colours; the * ix 
figures which indicate the number of of representing objects ere as to clos 

ce. Wiant, n. [Old forms | and colours on A PCS Prof; a painted | 
Pageant, poj ant or Pijani Sirod or stago, | produce the: — — Kaz ofl 
gyn, pagen, crie slab, a page (of a book). | Dich anter, m, It. Fasten à boat to SEVA] que 

er objec —— 















anb f 
Paor.] A specta Ow, as at some Pos gail: ` 
SE qr hos CARY or dura- wo e| Tn 
rej : ut siat an palo 
thing showy, E ett ST) age, &c. h other or used fog ihing art inet 
tion. — owy exhibition 0 suited to cac tockinge); a singlo bihor x the 
tively; a 5 O ious show. of gloves or stoc ting cachot neon n th 1 
collec ostentatl pair jeccs sul . two 0 dies A 
tacle; splen —— Under PAGE: com | com of two PIECE f trouserals two | eho studies Det, [sto | sh 
Paginal, Pagina r. pagode, det | eer 


ect [Er. jdol, Sr | 
da, pg dou gadah but, an ie Sn rb; d fis wi ta ontelecT Ken BE vers | 
"Per. and Hind. sc.) A Hindu a hi odi mbers who Mo voto for Te Gt — 


8s. to 98 pi in 1 — a I 

limestone 27 shells which Detto, pi 
ero a 

semblance to a PA matolite. gouros—r00t 


it, n. Sam sm Í A 
Pagurus, BEST gurad, tall], ormit-crabs, 


[28S ÍRSERFEPDPR 


— camp, Anoxclamation e⸗ 
Pah, P ipt or disgust. 








stecture 
ian architectur 
— allad une founde 
ARTT Ter [From Pallas 
e LI dont. to the Latin Min- 




































i d speak.) R 
Ffepetition of a word or words Jo the sake 
reater ene. , 
Palimpsest, pi'limp-sest, n. [Gr. palimp, 





L. palea, chaff.] A small and poor or rude 
b 


Pallial, pal'i-al, a. (L. pallium, a mantle. 
PALL.] Pertaining to a mantle, especially 






las, 

= image of Pall 

1 p of animals np 4 sacred statuo or reservation 

Nal j soil. [Gr — n Ning from tho Greek goddess, on ancient legend, 

— E conditions —— pale of which, accorcia onded the safety © 

ASH | Treen conditions ——— y was said to Bo hing that : fords SCH 

d 3.Joj"i-kal,a. Ver "o "roy; ne : BUY» sas 
de SEN Es defence, protection, ae uo ile and 

"d Jeer D metal of SE harderand lighter 
hM from Pai £ lIcable, co 

y and Pg. palanquim Pin India, Chi : to carry, | ma inum. i 

UN A covered coner tes on the ders of Toredus, a post-horse (fro An ordinary rid- pihan plota. n. A handsome species of 

TOR dë DOr jpg a singlo the palate.) | and rheda, a o used by noblemen telope in South Africa. L.L 

uin palato, pal'dt, n- —— — tate; | ing hore, for state, distinguished from a dE, m. [Fr. palette, from Den 

sl, | relish; some mes intellectu — cha pear horses D -— aed language of the paleta, dime etse: " onde instrumen k 

| A table t-a-bi, a. t d 8 ce 

dis tasla or palate; savoury Era poing | Buddhista, a descendant, of tho — used by potters, &c. for forming and 

Meer | — — n. To a ably pal'at not now spoken, but used only in re. rounding T wares à rion 
cH tablo to the taste. — r.—Pal- | works. JE - | take up and apply gold-leaf; 

H Bsriabe, Fertamingtothepalats | Faleathyology, pekthkolodh ^» 24 | gene she impulso from a pendulum or 
es uttered by the aid of the palato, H | Palillogy, Palilogy, pa-lil'oJi, n. (Gr. pa- ance HE rom Fr. paille, straws 
zs. sounds, — n. A sound pronounced by the A o to et. the | Pallet, palet, n. [From Fr. patte, , 

; of the ; as that of ch in church, 
i 


aid 

and that of j. ; 
#shal,a. [From L. palatium, 

Dor) Fortaining toapalace; 





















; bbed again— palin, again, an , csp 
tine SC a, [Fr. palatin, L SC —— rub.] A parchment oro er picco the mantle of molluscs.—Pallial impres- 
. hi of writing material from which onc writ- 


inus, lat lace.) Porta sion, the mark formed in a bivalve shell 
pda P dech: h ing has been erased to make room for| b th 
; another, often leaving the first faintly 


privileges, — 
ere pel ine je county over which an | visible, a process to Haze many ancient 
SCH One invested with royal privi- Palindrome, pal’in-dröm, n. 


Palat DeL nen DIE 
alliate, paVi-it, v.t. ia iating. 
(Fr. pallier, to cloak, palliata from b. 
lium, a cloak, whence also pall (n.)-] 
9 conceal the enormity of by excuses an 
apologies; to extenuate; to soften or tone 








ward or forward. — Palindromic, Palin 
mical E £ - E , f. " 
m SS in-drom'ik, pal-in-drom'i- 


disease).—Palliation, pal-i-Wshon, n. The 
AER to or in the manner of 


act of palliating; what palliates or serves 
















































conversation; o. > excuse; extenuation; miti tion; 
ni To atter o humbug ve | te Under Pare. palate] ET, Elie, a. (EY. 
Ale - To talk idly: to indul — pal-in-jen'e-sis, n. (Gr. alin, | ate; ext: erving to palliate or extenu- 
— frm. — ‚Prläver- | tion from Coe birth.) A transforma" hich nuating; mitigating. —n. Th 
ES? nal 9 palavera; a flatt rom on liates,—P to 7 at 
use L pit A (Ox ` pa (Er. morphosis m of inse Palliat vo. ry, 1-2-to-ri 
$ by wane Patti] W inJe-net^ "id, a. [L. pattid 
dh hot bright; or fresh of colour: ae ik us, from palleo 
St Kaz, Ae make rae dint : EE 
ER! Pale-ale, ;— Wi, To turn tica pes SL Ori y, pa-lid’i- ques : 
* l bitter ale Pais isht-coloured pleasant © invecti d-li leness; wares = of be- 
eg" the North American?" ¿A name am icco; h VCs co li, adv, Palely; 8. dly 
S|) Fe Faleiy, pagi aana for a white | Berl i en. Palenoss anly.—Pallidnexs’ 
E ‘nes, ' 1 j Not ru | em “Umi, q. [L. H 
ES Be See oF condi e man Loan ecclesiastica] quen Whence 
SCH sc wan.—Paly, Latz ` E Somewhat , Pel- jaollusc. er pall; 
br tal — ap l'amaglio, from; eet from 
SH otha aa take from pes Et: pal, maglio, 1 Jota, & ball (akin 
3 Stake hook), pagang, seen in pa nt game in why lleus a mall 
ek Bet e ori Pointed | ro Surround, inch Palisadeg met to ed or club stracie ya Pall was wich 
ol. and facial a picket; oinedaborg y f Sch Pole; the m h a rin 
EN FSAI: an Sc Space Iech SUITOUndg e Was p] or wal 
9| Kee ged ied Ba ence E 
Ge within ft Pale, tho, 00 q . Parr dC). 
S| Se il ana RD, OM 
be ‘s or : (577. To ¡et the ches): edf Of th 
El Ei fl (o eae clos G. fore C98. Gr, pero the sh 
h, PM , e na * Wit > d T. ape 
| e weine XI Rs 
E " Y Bot. Or 4 in has a eal 
— STE: Que of the palta anchor 5289; a bran Mea- 
Ath the fonts; One c?" DOsite no atts wee Of à won prot fluke: flat 
es Vsus go of ate itr ee el ke own order of athe 
2 — ELE de Ee 
25 k Dalm- de: a kel le to 
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Palms or cheat; 








A name for cer- 
































alm of the W 
it 1e West 








- , a 
triness, pal'tri-nes 





= glass-house for 













and pes, pedis 


n. A bird that has webbed fect.—Palmis. 


1G. i biz 








Panda, pan'ds, n. An 





ter, pal'mis-tér, 
art oi telling 








n. One who deals in 
» pal’mis-tri, n. 
nes by the lines and 


India of the size of a hc 






n faraji 








palm of the hand; manual 





s).—Palmitic, pal-mit’- | Pampas, pam’pas, a. pl. | 














o or obtained from | grassy trecless plains of 








the ‘prairics’ of North Amc- 





Imitic acid). — Palmitin, Pal 











‚2, The principal solid pecially the immense plains in the 





ingredient of pal crn portion of South America cast of 








the Andes, —Pampas-cat, n. <A species of 





fatty substance resembling butter ob- 


ur 








tained from palms, chiefly from the fruit | leopard frequenting the pampas.—Pam- 


E E 





A variety of grass with 


Sen ES 
n. 








of the African oil-palm, employed in the 








Bras J 
tlower-stems 10 to 14 feet high growing on 





manufacture of soap and candles, for lu- 





tho pampas, introduced as an ornamen 





icating machinery, &c.—Palm , 
bricating n grass into Dritain.—Pampean, pam-pé‘an, 








Saccharine matter from thejuice of palms. 


a Y We 





a. Pertaining to the 





alm-Sunday, n. The Sun KA, akin to 








, commemorative of our Saviour's 











E 1 
triumphal entry into Jerusal v. pampfen, to stu 


£u 
$n 





multitude strewed palm bra 








alm-wine, n. A liquor obtained 





uice of certain palms. 











Abounding in palms; 





Fed luxuriously 








the palm; flourishing; prosper- 





fecding or indu 








ous (the palmy days of R 
P Palmyra- alm, 









most common 


leaves, fruit, and juice of whic 





l'pus, n. d pl. Palpi, 








with insertion of n 











. j apcr. 
olla of a sh 




























.. fro 
GC) an ornament 


reck 
ence panic] (GS. 





o E 
Goth? Ces 


I Va e, af tte ora DÉI Des lms 
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ke g e 
consisten — 


N. 
cutting 









Cpa 
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r. 
4 Der, 
` Der, 
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— —— wht ban 
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£e E 
Lars 


: — A 


original price; at a, pre 










ar, piir, n. The fish cal 
Tes Leben n, Tus name ET. Tur- 
X Td atent to about 1-18th of a 
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. — e Be 
— eee a wen to is Lae ee ee nn —— 


















covering "e Ide, Cl from pa besid laco to Protect tna dehet 
&c.—Paper-k and ballo, to throw. Of samcori inarepar. from oi Paradoks, n. (Gr, fun! 
ne, ivory, &c., ey, parlour, parole.] Origina A com- Ge beyond, ati da cal 
ife used i arison or similitudo; now a fablo oral- | trary to E — 
books, &c., P segorical representation of something real | which £cems di. ED} A ge 
maker, n. Onc that manufact -—Iaper-| in life or nature, from which a moral is mon cense, or leste CES 
DAN Ses enger. 
manufacturing paper.—Paper-mill ". A | rative] ed] a thing darkly or figu. investizatod it my te pte 
mill in which paper is manufactured. bling. peas — e para- | Wellfoundei.-] oe E 
aper-money, n. Bank-notes or the like rabola, parabola, ps [Gr — M m éi. 


circulated as the re 

"aper-muslin, n. 
linings,&c.—Paper- 
sailor or argonaut.— 
papyrus.—Paper-sail 


small wei 


them in p 


resentative of coin.— | called from its axis being parallel to the 
muslin used for | side of t} ; 
Ce A of the cone.) A geometrical figure, 


Glazed 


Papeterie, püp-tre, n. 


rials for writing. 


Paphian, d a. Pertaining to Paphos, 


a city of Cyprus sacred to Venus; hence, 


or, 


Paper-reed, n. ‘The cone is cut bya plane parallel to one of its 
n. Sameas Paper- | sides; the curve whic 

nautilus.—Paper-stainer, n. A maker of retically describes,—Parabole, pa-rab’d-lé, 
paper- hangings. — Paper-weight, n. A | n. Rhet. similitudo; comparison.—Para- 
ht laid on loose papers to keep | bolic, par-a-bol'ik, a. Having the form of 
ace. 
[Fr., stationery or 
writing materials.] An ornamented case 
or box containing paper and other mate- 


pertaining to Venus or her rites. 


Papier- 


masticated 


é, püp-yä-mä-shä, x. [Fr., lit. 


p/n-la, 8. 













a, Having the ratare d a ]zz: 
clined to border pi 
dok'si-kal-li, adr, Ina parias 
nes, — dd n 
nes, n.= P a 4 
¡plato of being | tinal 

— — 
o chem Atte 
obtained fromthe drj discs: Es 
bituminous oval, wax, ke, laze 
he man cK 
n. The oily matter which i SC) 
the destructive distillstica dl Te 
shale, the li ter oils bens EE 
minating, the heavier he T 


side by side vith ani (os es 


epaper- | one of tho conic sections, shown when a 






taining to a parablo.—Parabolical, par-a- 
bol'i-kal, a. arabo c; of tho nalure of 
or having the character of a parablo.— 

rabolically, par-a-bol'i-kal-li, adv. By way 
of parable; in the form of a parabola.— 
Paraboliform, par-a-bol'i-form, a. Having 
the form of a parabola.—Paraboloid, Pe 
rab'ol-oid, n. The solid Fi rer i e ei of two Bus 
revolution of a parabola about its axis; stats of mine EE 


t0"si , par- la 
Paracentesis, parasen wore ASH ar or crystals which have m, E 






















——— at ai smon — nm ns — a ae oe A AA a acted 





















ormal structure DT Po rss 
ticles, dried, and japanned. ierco.] Surg ty! > para 
J il'i-d-ni”shus, a. [L. | plcrco. ation of any sining to Faroe oe 
"papilion | EIE oet HS MER URS 
terfly; bot. having the coro f he pea. | Paracentric, acentrical, beyond, para, bes or ib e Lei 
a butiorfiy, such as the anillos, E | parz-sen'tri-kal, a. Sx. ing from cir. | tion of a letter ty gale 
Ko A am: Det icem Zo a Vo "m unies of "tio —— whic ik —— — 
pence on orilla, papillazi a. Per ide and ord | Een part p M 
iss So eee" iter | a lord, ona netus is | fon tree 
illosc. —Papillate, w into a nipple. he embryo of vertebrate with) A Ir of supe pos 
: i ating. 0 nl. od «. skull in the c £ 'ron-izm, 1h (Gr. or pattern «orm 
lated: p S | ted, pa I ril: Parachronism pay chronos, time.] An mod eS on vt Ty -— 
d with papille.— Dildo, | para, beyond, and MON, an even fera rival or eua. er 
wis illary. — Papillote, pap erro dn chronolo j should ber cT Faragraıı, GE Se »1 
y de er. ace . [Fr from , ‚para — 
[Fr.] , curl pa apiste, from Er. arachute, para-shot, % coll J. Balloonin PET A play upon Cu E / 
Papist, pi pist, * el A Catholic. to ward 0 and chute, A brella shape ac- ing. K A * 
a-pis- tus of an umbre Paragrap ni note bat 
pupe, L6 apa, Fetical, ph- istik, E an appare a balloon, for the pu a mug rite] Deg des zl 
—Papistic, ap h: dining s mpanying à "in caso of to a char? need 
ti-kal, a. Popis -pis'ti-kal-li, @ ist-ri, 7% enabling an é und without sus Leg, OF WË jad Her 
—Papistically, pij istry, pi pistor to drop to the gro hapo giving & eferences position: frei pas | 
pannis manner. Pap * ap-pus’, 2 injury, the umbrella $ written writing: i ET | 
x se, PIDO North Amc- | 
apoose, Pa dians of No d | 
Pap: ong the nativo In child. o Son 
rica, a babo or Y. py, from Gr. pahi 
uie m Putus rr (e Fed 
e do anys? 
ampendae te oron of alp in Conder 
gecd-Y owny 0 (ën, pap Us e 
ants of a us, pap’ 0s, 
—Pappose, FEIER with pappie: —— 
a . 




































K => v the cha 
Hav! in wo 
d, an ras'ti-kal,  —ajningl f the 
d ra, boya” fallacious = o c d ex those OF i. 
CM d o time GE ning, — ise —— paralo- | He ofa ran, Fan plo thor arate z 
— the sa van instance Ois yi more Cea raphra tic m: ar’ 
ec H what At jipomeday Pigga omitted.) Eizo eral’ Gj Ue iscly. aralysis thor. — PArAP  raphrastic m i-a, D 
EE DE dy, | Faraplesiny Fray» eer, ENT hat 
Sf) a book or Po mitted: the me xis, | from Pose]. A loss OF art of the loss | a-pied ond, and ple ‘affects the lo 
Fee: i —— o times £0 a (Gr. Taxis» ly. to f mo ou in f the nerves; ae og re, bey lysis which a 
tae b icles are ral-laksı N. declines or ] wer o i eo ft è kind of par: dy e (Gr. nra, 
W pa 290, to VATS: ei tochange- f aart of the body. jof'i-sis, n- < The 
es pares i], and of an arapophysis, par-a-por n apophysis. r- 
KH der—Partr ne chango of Poio when *peside, and apophysis, an SPP P typical ve 
—* her o the É n.—t beside, an of an idea < TO- 
NE Coo no KE SE) Be namne AE 
TH t a ais: nilect ; ich ex 78 
RE. | between jewed from the Sw | paralytic aralysis; alle `s of fishes whic arasangés, 
—— dere er Lag yiewe hich it wou Pertaining op ralysis.—. ara cesscs O ng, N. r. p An an- 
Gi celestial 9 earth, and that “the centro of sis; inclined to WH, paralysis. Parasang, pat'a-sa a parasang.] AD té 
Ze: face of the viewed from "7 optics, the | aly A person aff w net”ik, a. A torm from Per. farsang, t of length equal E 
ARS "the carth or the suni ee of a | m. A peros paray as a substituto for | from persian measure 
MET | = h —— the oye eeng proposed by ara distinction to leien, E 3] English miles. r'a-sü-as"tik, «. [ Gr. pa 
Sea] Ra Beside to pam | Me Seton para que Lë pura stat a, [O De 
Tu — se keuastiko3, 
cit: | Haktikal, a. Per im, m Magnetism as oppo Tas Kl Preparatory. ase- 
Shit H br. rallelos pare magnetism. ; ichttwilled | equipment. ‘a-se-le’né, n. pl. Par 
| Eua lee Aland | ratas, perite (Or paa eon aa 
—* i mo direction, ess Ía e mac , zn t on.] + 
| Zeene) SE) EO ight spots 
' ru, y TOU igi wW H : 
Sa — (said of lines rsuraces); hence, ‘Australia. ‘et-tr, a. (Gr. para, be- | in which sometimes ero tie moon! 
* d qa accor janco with somet uing; — — Geom. a a pouring aras, n. [Fr. parasite, f P tS 
Gah runnin ints, or fer- | side, and metron, longing to each o pes rasitos, one who cats 
kb equal in all essential parts, point stant straight lino belong tant | L. parasitus, Gr. parasitos, one wl ady 
zi | orina Seati Parle forcen, tres which quantity which onters Into the equation at snos “ablo on — z — Mn hat 
d e = : paral el to eac OL ncr.— i —para, E ood . > 
AUTE | Parallel ne, geom. straight lines which | ofa mo, pi'ri-mo, n. In South America a | frequents the tables of the Zh pna eni 
Mrd 1 are in the same planc, and | — — — covered with stunted | his welcome by ERAT a Hom SOROR 
vn | — ei eiie odia invented trees, non which a damp cold perpctu- opa an expense 5 f, A ther anim al 5 
| br Watt for converting a reciprocatin : hich grows upon another plan 
cma - | Paramount, para-mount, a. [O.Fr.par(L. | a plant whic grows uy 
di { linear motion, e in — per), a completely, and amont, | and feeds upon its Juices.—Parasitic, Par- 
ser ine, — Parallel roads, a phenomenon above. Axovuxr.] Superior in powcr or | asitical, par-a-sit/ik, par-a-siti-kal, a. Of 
geg observed in some valleys of the Scottish jurisdiction (lord paramount, the supreme | the nature of 2 parasite; meanly depen- 
rone: L D in a series of par- | lord of a feeor of lands, Ae cminent; of 





H at ent on others for support; bot. and zool. 
allel and nearly horkontal lines running PPort; 






the highest order; superior to all others, — 


along the sides of tho hills u. Chicf; highest in rank or order, — 
sen f Param 


growing or living as a parasite.—Parasiti- 
have been formed b 






sup to 
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cally, par-a-sit/i-kal-li, adv, In the man- 

| the action of a lake. x d i " i > e 
AS —Parallel rod, in ir dei Ze d AH SCH — n. The con — a B. panela cide, par-a-sit/- 
a a SE pe ee, | iiis kg Vestri animat or vege! 
‚kr matical instrument for ee E al Wath love—par=L. per, by, amour, L. | tab c parasites.—Parasitisn itin 
gx lines: 1 of ng parallel | amor, love. A loverf: a wooer?; one who ` i »Dar'a-sit-izm, 
a EE EE A EE 
AT movable about ints.— Parallel sailing, | Par ng the rights, arasol, para-so] parasite, 
"putt | hic. three! of latitude. n, A line an AE e para-nimf, n. (Gr. paranym- ; e T. parasol, from 
rae Geet, its wholo ertene ie Pura by, and nympha, a bride.] | pare) rd ere (L. parare, to pro. 
sch cicle on — €: ono of tho Farapegm janice bridesman, | Panne] “A email Groe aged ne sun 
& ul tori a line on a map ii eo, its equa —para, beside, and yor, [Gr pegma efend th s (iota use y ladies 
E {called also a parallel of juana latitudo "tablet | dt e taces from the sun's me 
Ki i lance or conie of latitude): resem. J ap : e » Par-a-tak’sis, n [G ays. 
pas likeness; comp ouy in essen points tio Were anci tly Side, and taxis, arranrem- r. para, be- 
rors lel between Parison (to draw a . cR- | mere ranging dr angement.] Gram. th 
uu ds essent S ns); one w 10 Cor. raneto pie Pets. [Fr. parapet, It, other, withe p propositions One after in: 
Ge y tena Mili a iach cut before Mi thew ——— ge par) * other by we y of an @ependence 
TE the bes g for cover; 10 recast, ] La! Pe A tus) P e, — aratact c lence or 
e H printi from the guns of the ring | high: miit a wall wee 8 rampart bee! | Pertainin to > Par-a-tak’ tik 
* — — cover tro | Paratherm{n 9 Patataxis, Ee 
xe Wel paralleling ee cp fo Unused | fronts a TOM the attackanatt to cover the pesido, and term ner mik, q, [Q 
ze | Placek to Ring (also with Win tha Paral. work; arch, a certain 5467712, heat, ] The nel: par 

| BY 3 parse] go Parallel S second forms, si Whichaboundys in the soja Ame give 
ez | tos to show or d 09 matchs to dl OF serve ; Parag} Aboundin the Solar Spectrum 
za | Ge SIS DE Le PE Apoed g Furnished | Desido, a hes, a cates m. pei gie 
ra | xr of ; Tsemblap y. Sta s PAYAL, y )ositi 2 plac T. pa 
SE Mapa compan, denies (Ra nu (OE SE paragrafi Paraphe, an nonna i theo Placing of Py, Gra. ap: 

| , that d : , > DAS 9r More 
xd D | Which the. aat featur, „Alam the Clusion a si Ourish of à pen le figure Tessior gramm + Dhilol th 
St is aturo acon Oph to; o Signature, ade con- | py tho juxtapammatical ydp oL. the exo 
egal | lel wey the same sion Bar incline? 10 | Parany? "HE To n-i parat Position of ations mor. 
dE ETE DIES E Pert o reati 
ioe A fours 5 wit © has bes; T. Darapher WL, » Pärboj Me t 

E tines, and ded figuro AëEa/de. | Yond, and? besides her dowa Eet? | Part d vt. 

30. Gi and c Sd ha ng ite OM Sofa TRE, a dow S OWer- at Part- pont, and bouil (Er. Darbo i 
en Gei Dëst pat Popular] el Posite Portion, Wife over and A2. The hor? mo il.) To bo ler, to boj "téit 
if esti edo E Memes Darts to toil to 
ep * yu Sing uk- t 





"raten, Deea sm — 
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is Teric 
gilt, = Park, one Parcel.ent 
ODE narrow „178: Dür'gol.j 





















8 
tar an S of ^ F 
E areel ota out arope tie ps 
aTe received for s A Place ea bandage 
The departm sni delivery ponere parcels H 
E | 
Cels, sauce Tor th "van, n ii 
Par A © deliver . à ma : 
eto ET. CE RURSUM 
portion, * $ —S parti ier, Which ore Rea y 
— “1 A coheir or copm | ¿Pond st Pasta Prin wan ef 
Fr qjirch, HI Perhaps fro, x nch eq eck eh Fre 1 
or Denetzate with erco, as ur Percer, and ch even am An ech ly 
(res, to heat; ora co up e CH Side the bl Pour, ] Anat. the teh in, Arleta], Marie —— | 
Ee of; to sco UTI Lo Dura | fe blood; the cep and derived qua wall at eral feces | 
ni y.—v 2 T 3 to ry to 5 nce of th ] ar and fibro cavi of Pertainine t e P 
rficially b 9 become Scorched or «^ | Bans; bot, t] € glands and o —— form th the ale EI | 
GE 
D n = , " 1 A ren mm — ¢ hd 
li, adv. me à d.—Parchingly, ironico | Paren'ki-mus © pu Parenkim'a dar | Sering. Underp Sui 
ingly. parching manner; scorch. Paturo of parenchyma, ` E to or of the iata OM IL i 
Parchment pärch’m; 2 3,1 pa-ren'c-sis, y, > teuer pinnale] pa 412 
irom L. pergamena, WU? parchemin, hortan » to exhort, par. E Mée ege EE | 
erstood), lit, paper of Pr Charta, netiik, Dr arenetical, rare. bai parish, n. —D 
Asi Samus, | suasive, | » 4. Hortatory; per. bou hood, trs, tia zie: 


Parent, pür'ent ' 
- 7 A. D 4 
aut i, panis eg E 

parare, to o deir Give? (APPEAR), | sion of a county fcr 
used ars he x sho that produces you et EM local mde 
s animals and plants as 
man; o — e 
ne who pr that which produces; 


into use about 22 
young calf, sh on: 0 ane skin of avery 
pared and rendered Ne forsee, gt phe 

ME; s — 
ordinary paper E pillo paren 
Lau Tus gives —— 

rchment. > 9 
arclose, piirklos, m. [Fr. parclose— 

', ¡1d celos, close.) A ecreen or raili n 
such as to inclose a tomb, separate no, 
rdc endi libe ede: Gr parana | S Parents gi mated gr 

‚ Piird, n. [L.pardue; Gr. m » a-ren'tal-li, adv, 
leopard.] "mh ol ad S gardos, the Iu a father ly on yarenta annor — 
pa OS LE I U-Fr. pardoner (Fr. eeng... The stato of 

3 L] . DU - 

don—L. per, through, quite, aud lowe o 
give. DoxATIox.] To release from liability 
to suffer punishment fora crime or a fault; 
to forgive (an offender); to remit the pen- 
alty or punishment of; to forgive (the 
offence).— Pardon me, forgive me; excuse 
me; a phrase often used when a person 
means civilly to deny or contradict what 
another affirms. .. Pardon means strictly 
to remit the punishment or retaliation we 
were entitled to inflict; forgive implies 
that the party who has suffered injury 
entirely overlooks the offence, and.cher- | c d 
ishes no ill-fceling whatever against the | ing, —— sign (), including 
offender.—n. Forgiveness of an offender the ‚jrords inserted, Een EDT ial: 
ne with; punishment; remis: | a. Pertaining to parenthesis: of the 
s nature of : arenthosiss exhibiting par: 


it J 
sion of penalty; forgiveness; an official | namre o a prenthetically, parent 










oof 
— mee os eres "i. manis a. 


rish'on-ér, m. One that Laag 
ish.—Parlsh. u Ayia 
ster who holds a parish a3 le 
Parish-register, a A tokio viia 
births, deaths, and mimiss tars |i 
in a parish are regis 







being a parent; the condition of 
f a pare 

—Parenticide, paren tied, N, pa — 

and cedo, to kill.] One who kil 88 parent; 

the killing of a parent.—Parentless, mar? 

ent-les, a. Deprived'of parents. 

Parenthesis pusenut S, 1, pl. Parenthe- 
the-stz. [Gr. parenthesis—para, 
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ualifying sentence, or pu of a sentence, 


tence, without being grammatically con- 
nected with it: generally marked off by 
upright curves ( ), but frequently b 
dashes — —, and even by commas; pri 






desa ; equality; de ul 
ana D we 
Park, park, [Either na Fu 1 
parcus, a park (from H Er 
or from À. gie) —— 
i 









3 
closed ane le exenta pmet 
land surrounding or & — | 
house; a piece ot oat and ki! ire 

arge town, sik | 





















able, pür'dn-a-bl, a. Capablo IS SEH par eat pi 
e D ex o — z i 
Pardonabienee, pi nya luc ge, The | sponse Bid aun wei | al: eo 
quality of being pardonavbic. tine | Something done incidentally; somotli x the fold; the HE GE | 
paraneb ag u. in a (manner ndm subsidiary; a superfluity; a superfluous such a ob Fr i- E 
O ; € — A etail. — has the cue Fr os | 
. s; one license riemt, to Tä i] 
ér,n. One who parconss Paresis, par'esis, n. [Gro Per leto para- Parlane le, to se * 
NT 


relax.] Pathol but not sensation, 
a. Pertaining to, al- Parley, 


—Paretic, pa-rebik, resis. 
th, or of the nature of parte, 

















zo Prepare, scen ina n air separate, fected wi h, or 0 La [F frora gj Dy 

parade, parry, Prepare Pri eubstanco | Pargasite, Dicen ng Y^ crystallized and E, word. Die qtiae 

Sol To cut oil, as Ni haveoff with | Pargas, dc of a high lustro an ak with a Tte tat 2 

or extremities of e A by shavil nular hornblende < " tual concen an Ze E 
instrument, VO, © itile an omy, a3 &c an ue 

a, sharp to diminish by litt cessation of eerste Tec | 


urf ; tO 

the Surparer, parer, m. One who "Wha 
which por ap lipped oll; 

* off: a piece cup régorikos, 
18 Doric, par-e-gorik; d» — " 











ting, 
Pork, N. 





by aromatics. ymo. eso name 
gates pain; an 2DOC7 “portuguese N its 
Tira, Me Ae of certain KA 


[Fr. 
and d urctics. CH rol, 8 Fr 
rellc.]. The o of Hchons {nat P 

duce archil. 


Fite, fiir, fat, fall; 





mo, met, hers 








dës 


o 
— omea: Dacia D Guia E sens eke 
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Lé 
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nip, pürs'/nep; qe 


Ep pd 


belliferous P 


of two-pronged 
ts esculent roots. 
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“Has D 
— "^ pa - 
mont rs PC reg did mé eer nn m e — — 
- s 


or incum bento 


— ⸗ 


f souls; 2 clergy- 
is in orders or 
h.—Parsonage, 
elling-housc of a parson. 


partis, 2 part 
l, partial, party, 
&c.); same root 
tio, a portion. 
hing less than 
fragment separated 
rtion or quantity 
t, but considered as by 
ber of equal portions 


= 
BE 


A 


—Parson-bird. 


participate, apart, 
as parare, to prep 
Pane] Any portion o 
tho whole; a piece or 
from a whole thing 
not separated in fac 
itself; one of a num 
or quantities that make up a whole 
stituent portion of a whole; a mem 
whole; that which falls to each in division; 
; concern or interest; 


(Er, parloir, from 
Panter.] The room in 
h the family usually occupy 


pármozan', a. Pertaining to 
: name of a delicato sort 
also as 


L z nm 
CA adi. 


pár-nasi-an,a. Pertaining to 
u celebrated dt 


his father or mother; the 
a. Pertaini ici 
el ng to parrici 


+ Panisn-arcisren.—Parochialism 
o state of being paro. 


m Fr. Perrot or Per- 








an otherwise. 
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` wë oe Y 


gram, a sort 
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t Garë 
di cti ler he 
h a rect — 
ion lant of 2 male; the pea Out nh 
meth d ae or animal by any PCR e Si 
genetic, pürth D ination, — Partheno. ms 
ing to, characte Y det ik ; ES 


shot: fro 4 
thians in war —— 


One who is partial; theol. one wh 
that the atonement was made only aes 
pers of mankind, that is, for the elect.— 


i 
b 
Partible. Under Parr. 


Participate, pür-tis’i-pät, v.i.—participated, 
participating. [L. participo, participatum 
—pars, partis, a part, and capio, to tak 

to take a 
part; to have a share in common with 


Part, CAPABLE.) To partako; 


others: generally followed by of or in— 
v.t. To partake, share, receive a part of.— 
Parti an rege * ety 
state o ing or sharin m- 
mon wi others.—Participative, piir-tis’- 
i-pa-tiv, a. Capable of participating.— 
Participator, piir-tis‘i-pi-tér,n. One who 

rticipates. — Participable, pär-tis’i-pa- 
bi. a. Capable of being participated or 
red. Parti 


Sharing; having 2 — part.—n. One P 
participating; ar ] [L participium, rtner; the association o 
Participle, piür'ti-si-pl,m. i4. is, a | tion of being a partn of 
from particeps, partaking per^ diga, | Evo or moro persons for the purpom e 


and capto 
de L. rincipium. 


adjective 


c ac 
and therefore applies to tos a habitua 


Participa Y» by of a participle L. ars delivered of young. ating to 
sense or manner of n. (Et. P A — or bein Ke Pertaining or 
Ponrticula, dim. of pars par of matter, the | PERS Ay 
mar mute part or Hich = — igant ée; 
le fon os any H smal! E that partir, b. A A number oppo: | to 
parts am atom Secos, as the DP" | Parti a BAT, opinion or delet a | pra 
or : .| sons n 
ton, conjunctions AC uj ar a. PAI | sition to state united by certa! 
7 


articol 
— pürtik’n-ler, a. [FF 
mč, met, her; 


: a uU, ertain- 

Partinthenogenesis; bora cr a ving atre 
th = A d ertuning to 

SC, a shaft aimed at an sae cretion ile 
flying from or avoidin him; = ‘partie’ 
of the ancient Par- 


» Pür'shal, a. [Fr | 
pars, partis, a part. (Pu partial from d 


2 special lik- 
ng or fondness,— Partially, pür'shal-li, 
dv. In a partial manner; with undue 
las; in part; not totally; to some extent. 


cipant, pür-tis'i-pant, a. 


PATE.] Gram. 
e m use it par- 
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OF es] manner, — Par 
ess, pär-tik’Q.Jar.ne ES 
Parting, Under Pai — 
— Dàr'ti-zan, y, [Fr., from ti 

Y» from L, pars, "parti? a ia P 


adherent of a party or faction: 
tely d 
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D. Dos A pa or 
"Tha « *34 trzan 
um state or condition o beinga parit 
artisan, piir'ti-zan, n. À i 
Sp. Partesana, It. Seed s (aan, 
riis ae Kind of albert or pike for- Pas, pi, n, 
quar rata + a baton; a trunc con; a 
0, pá 1 a, [L. rlii 
rlio, to divide. Parr, Bot. divided (a EX dp 
e base (as a leaf). — Partition, piir-tish’. J The passorer; 
on, n. [L.partitio.] The act of parting, | —Paschal 
dividing, or arating into portion 
distributing; division; separation; that 
by which ferent parta are separated ; a pa 
wall separating apartments ina building; | todash orsmath. 
a division between the chambers or cells 
of a thing; music, SconE.—v.t. To divide S i 
by walls or Bei) p Me into 1 merino 
P > the relation rank and l tho; BA 

























Ge 





a sharing. PARTI- 
TION.] One who rtakes or shares with 















undertaking and prosecuting conjoint 





mily, one speci icts of Britain; in 
tural dof kind of quail 





n 
rio, 

int, 6 about E, n. 
Bringing > arturition, o ging forth 
Mo: parturitio.) The act of Dre ative 
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EI Si theology w 


hich tre 
o 'atsof t 
HE thelr tow and their rel Cbl 


lit añ relations ations 
PI Os des DOR PA manners of Shepherd: Tibing the 
Lage simple melodi letter or ad: 2 bucolic 
style: „elody X-eirht time jo MUS. a 

| $ = e su 
fenes. Past : Das toon js Pastoral 
fein * Dastora] p V [It] 


bas'tor-aj.] ral character. 5* oni 
manney in dd" a ree or rural 
ES 2n, Theofficial staff of bi 

a bot With a 1 o 







hed 
EI 


mes enfin Gan eames aoe ae ee NÉ ee 
FREE FET EL yE 5 pu a p ogee So oes asec en 






EN 
P — 
“a to e, Ca RO IER, MES 1 

Jurisdiction of 4 Tf, n. ‘Tho oflico diis 

—Pastor a a body of pastors E 
| Pastor.— ei: Pas” tor-les, @. Having no ont X 
or suitable 9, Pastori, a. Bo ing À a 
orshin Lë Ka pictor.—Pastorship, pass ent.— Pa; ] „Rranter ` 
Pastre P, A Ü Office of a pastor. Or registers of Er m H. The reco i 
Pasture, pastar ^ Tor Patera, potero, nit 

pature), m L. past, 5 Pasture (Fr, 
n.] 


Fr open it, [L., from pato, to be 
. pastura, ba ATENT.] A shal 
Pas pa ura, from pa 








d low, circular, sau. 
sco. cer-like vessel used p he Ge 
d. nso Tass for the food of | Romans in 9, Greeks x. 
— —— d'Paie: ground covered | tectura] ornament of eff Cs an anc 
EE 
| =U, i= ed, ring. 1 j 
E feed on growing grass, or to pas. | The router, father Cp 
i ure for.— v4. To 






The father or head of tame 





e 

14 tor pasture.—Past me } 
s'tür-àj, m. [O.Fr. pasturage.) "Tho In parricide, patriare ; i e 
business of feeding or grazing cattle; graz- | triot, patron, altera] Pertaining’ (2^ a 
) ng ground; growing grass on which cattle | father; fatherly; derived 

f fecd.—Pasture-land. n. Land appropria- 








heredita ry.—Paternally, pa-tér/nal-li, adv, 
Ina paternal manner, — Pat ‚ Pas 
terni-ti, n. [Fr. paternité] Fatherhood; 
the relation of a father to his offspring; 
derivation from a father (the child's pa- 


ted to pasture, — Pastureless, pas'tür-]es, 
a. Destitute of pasture. 
Pasty. Under Paster, EXT 
Pat, pat, v.t.— (ed, patting. [Imitativo 
of the sound of a slight sharp blo ] 
W. Sat, a blow, and E. zap. Patter is a 









aternoster, pi’ tér-nos-ter, m. [L., our 
Father, the two first words of the Lord's 
prayer in Latin.] The Lord's prayer; 
every Gier) large bead in a rosary; the 
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longi t Ü AE 
0a TG 
from the name dawam. —. 





: he fect of man or beast, or made 
nen : "iod ; 2 narrow or unimpor- 



















































tant road; a footway; a way or route applied to dir 
—— at SC nequ ZA of nativo in eene) etes Deg Tar ees de ral it 
il e 4 R P - d 1 
Dosis in the coasting trade of pormal 7, or Ja spaco; jig. course of lifo; of Tamili hh 
"lon. - or procedure.—Pathless, ; 
d POR end, (Connected with Swiss por — —* Having no beaten "um an 
hen, to patch, to clap on a piece, batsch, trodden.—Pathway, plith’wä, n. : d u irische anc 
schen, = a piece.) A Ehe sscd on foot; a way; st toa Jal 
a patch; also It. pesca, a A to re- | a narrow way to be pa subject ton P rece di tia 
j piece of cloth sewed « all piece of | à course o than n. A person of Afghan m 
y pains any EE PATAS A face by way of | P. € led in Hindustan; an Afghan. qu an 
Pp silk formerly DEUS ll piece of ground; a TAC TA nn der Paruos. A ak T Patt 
/ EE end with patchesor pieces; — ee pa-thoj'c-ni, n. [Gr US nS SM Ss 
lot.—v.t. : face) with ; n, to produce ERA 
2 fo repair plume — Pe up of | fering, and root ge —— du 
- a patch or wit ` pa tom ake hastily or * vill 
3 pieces and "era a usually with wp jp d 
without regard rrel),—Patcher, pach’er, atin | 3.mon”ik, a. — 
D z e cl 108'n0 mo * I: a sl 
(to patch sp a ches. — Patchery, pach — ft dee 
n. Ono Bar patene work. — Patchwork, [Gr. pathos, — To know. Med. die ot ces 
eri, n. Work composed o D to-| knows, from O etaristic of a disease; * qui 
ch'wérk, 7t. res or colours Fcwe 1 tinctivo or cha t Pa " —* 
m X wer ss ing m ed of of patches. nomic path-og-nomik, somy pa-thog'n yx 
SE . Fullo . — Patho , ; 
porta SE pa chó lidia and | pathognomy. — Pat pasion, and gane dn 
Patchouli, A plant 6 furnish an | mi, n. ion. Expression whichh Tor 
Indian name.) = of which fu co of the signs by * 
China, he Losch rfume dn "pata, pola, the sen ut icat in. (Gr. pathos, ale din}, 
Pate, pat, n. —— meaning d of a | Enthology, apos, discdurae.] That monu S 
pat, a pot, the cull.) Tho poe pi- | fering, jo which explains tom, 
Te ep ie ien amd as | elite arta gap S 
rs0n; : 
TS pated ; = dim. of pater Y = € ein 
N e shnlloW- Vin. qt PATENT] A DA 
ZEN patella, patella, ei ish: anal uo ncc One Y a fr à 
cup, "180, OF nM. e 03, d 
small tel form, pacte saucer. m | nature of Ge n. [Gr. ren to suen pt 
the talla; of te patina, a pan: Te D, from stem el Gg ty A 
[c] y L ST. 0 ol | 
Paten, patie open. PATENT] hallo plate tions as D) 
DE fint dish; the rou $n the sa 
late 0 bread 1 
ch thc 
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: Paganus. 

form 8, 
Pea, pa < Pagan; y Pagan. 
peses, A, LOE. ese, poe a bete 


rite peas f Y 

| oft or the indi 
| for. ing (or an indef 0 Goth. paida aw 
: m en d ent, 
Peak, pa saiC, e, ket wor Ly ge! 
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a if , 
FAS 
—— — — em — —— 


made p iefiy of peas. = Pea soup ding 
3 m 

pious, n, — e from peas, — Peg. 

» 2. LFrom O.Fr. pais . pai. 
from L. paz, pacis, peace- root puc aith 
IM paciscor, to agree (whence e of 

T H a * 

MIC quiet or tranquillity: calm, de —— 


i ex “UOM irom war; - 
sation of hostilities; 3 0 cog 


tranquillity of mind; quict of i : 
harmony; iE publi of conscience; 


+ 
— — A mes de a. e mm 


Catures of sickly per. po dea as 

inted El or thin; to be orbe | gend Pant aise 
come ema ed.—Peaki LZ De OF Sp. paca IS 
a thin and sickly cast of SEET, a, OF | fruit a] Aedo 


Succession of loud —— of ap STA 
thunder, cannon, shouts of a multitude, 


aci E set of S tuned to each other; the 
x Ero put a Le Seed T 

nd; to utter 
Penn ad; to oudly and Sonorously. 


Pear, par, x. TA. Sax. peru, Fr. poi fro 
- pirum, a pear] A well-known | fruit- 
p vid in many parts of Europo 
e fruit of tho ree.—Alligator 
pear, VOCADO,—Anchovy pear. ANCHOVY. 
—Prickly pear. PrickLr. — Peariform, 
pür'i-form, a. Pear-shaped.—Pear-sha 
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or pear-shaped form, produced 
moll 


ecye; cataract; 
1 lest excopt 


Pe breaker, n. One that violates or disturbs 
Oe 8 D peace.—Feaceful, eh He shus, a, Resembling pearl or qoem 
2 | pearl; of a pearly appearance.— 


emis Peari barie, A e bal oc os 


m 
- 
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RM trs 
s = - See A es EE eeng ees meca Seul 
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SE 


AS 


ffering, n. Some- 
at variance, — Peace-offeriné: ton to pro- 
thing gap nn Jews; an offering 


curo nciliation. 

to God foratonement "IIl officer whose 

duty is to preserve the public peace, | 

Peach, péch, 2. [Er RE (malim), 

sica, kolan apple.] A fruit-tree of many 

varieties Eu fon Persia; tho fruit 

urope iru” size con- 

: o treo, a tory fro ol fous ne. Tho 

1 palo nel polong of Tee plc d a 

palo d coloured, a. OfNtho o soft 

SCHER ssomn.—Peach GE ood, n. A 

peach a peach cin, Pe peachy colour. 

sort ól dyc-wood yioldi mbling peaches; 

y We. > To 

ach-coloures ` [Abbrev. of impro nor. 

Ponch one's accomplice; to " 

3 

i LOW.) . nok, n [Pear A D in 

' pavo, a peacock, the ^ eren an 

if tr 1; peso t pde A fle 
g ierg LU 


j n À : 
i H pes'mä-ker, n». One who reconciles parties 
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are cau r -fishing, N. eee 
pation at diving for or en ca 


earl-oysters. — Pear mid at 
Pho state of al * —* 
— ]-nautilus, n. er 
Pius distinguished from * Mum E 
or paper ni tie Eer powdery 
molaso th of powder fron — ja 
as 2 cosmetic. * — "i ie. — 
Pearls er, a Á variety of, doris irach- 









PELASGIAN 


'i Gr. pela r 494 
R T903, = - 
ihe capsules. ^ SC from the shape of 


















































genusof highly on ll, an extensiva | Dn, — Pelvic, jq 
| called Goran, rental play VO | the pely » Pol vik, a, 
| Pelasglan, Solas, Voie "UUW | peg, 1 un t Se 
a. Pertaining tothe Pease Pelasiik, | padian.] A North Amnesie North Amer 
El prehistoric inhabitants 222 Or Pelas: | dri d. a Consisting of the ju Indian pre: — 
— Pelasgic arc itechune SA of Greece, Ze inte » Pounded into a © lean of venison 
— » ^ €"t8glc building. ried and si iat it will keep lo. Pressed Bo 
Pelerin e pelikan, N. PELICAN, Pemphi : vallarly Preserved. Ong; beef | ie 
pil - I ol Cr-1n, it. [Fr., from d pas Pemphigos a b "Kus N. (Gr. i 
erm. PILGRIM.) A lade Delerin,a | skin, cone. A. bubblo.] A die da phi, Peal 
— Er long ELE Ser 
, 2. K : ~ e Cies S 
from L, pilare, to rob Dat“; Soil, booty, | fron? gr, [O-Fr. penne, a pen, a f ch  S 
ILFER.] Money; riches: geere, to mako. | root sec ara, a feather for pean Zen, ei tos 
Penecmptuons term. ; thy lucro: a | E, feather. FrxrüER to 2 k and in Wu T 
mea pel i-kan, a. [From I, pelica fea hert; an instrum Su quill or largo Mi SÉ 
Lie, a pelican, from pelele means of a fluid ink; eo for writin A int 
bird, larges pl shapsol bill.) Aweb-footed | Tanya, mado of the quilt ma almost —— Fe 
, ni an the swan, with a v ‚ butnowcommonly e large dl; aes 
arge bi , an a 1 2 very à penman: sty y of metal: a wri e GR ^" peni 
ble a huge Eech internal bond dd Seite zm tine the — Do 


RA j e ur A = 
Pere: De pouch for holding fish. Wa 

"YS pe-lz 1 2 [Er pelisse, from T, 
Dctüceus, mado of Skins, from pellia, a, 


Ri i 1. PEEL a 7 = 
lined or trimmed Originally a garment 


rof writing; the 
Penned Penning, Y Attlc-fishes,— 1. 
gad, commit, to poner? Bol andre 
ary s dono wit = . 
drawing or skctch.- Peat ink, as a 


ji 
E 


— 
ir —— XS VOR USERN HS ra De 


silk or other materi: or holder for: = ". A caso TOM 
Pell. pel. ae m A mom by Indics, stalk and attac ed ar holder, . Tho SUN 
Ada Sr hide; a roll of parchman o Aa sl 

e a, = Frid ^ Ge ie ni , E Y M 
pellis, skins nn Gr. —— MY apie | use in making and mendia au former 

ease of the nature of le rosy, particularly » Pen’man, m, pl. Penm e 


men. Acalligrapher; an author; 
— É pen'man-ship, pad We 
writin Lo e art of writing; manner of 
en, pen, v.t.—penned or y 
to fasten with a pin; OB iene a, its 
A. Sax. onpinnian, to bolt in; L.G. pinnen. 
Deen, to (shut, to bolt.] To shut in a 
Anes to coop up; to encage,— 
dÉ nall inclosure, as f y 
fowls, &c.; n fold; a coop. — * 


enal, p@nal, a. (Fr. pé 
nalisir d, a. (Fr. pénal, from IL. pæ- 


ota, pelota, dim. of L. vila, a b: » 
(heap). A littlo bail ane of the oleae 


and nte 
xo pellets; made of Pelicts, © Consisting 


D 1 y rom pæna pain, : ` 
pp E: E ABS bed n pellicle; constituted ertaining to ra Pain, punishment: Pats] zh 
f z pellic ior pellicles. à ishment; inflicting punishment; incurring | and resistance of the re 
/ t ry, pe A-to-ri, n. [A corruption of L. | or entailing punishment.—Penal code, a! pendulma. 8 
Paridis a vali] E GE EE | 
e > d it- | punishment of crimes.—Penal 1 irali not) 
P ish plants. which prohibit an act and m avi trates root pa, ] 


ell-mell, pel'mel, adv. (Fr. jcle-;éle, from | penalty for the commission of it.—Penal | tra, to 





To enter cr NEE? ' 
op 


pelle (L. pala). a shovel, and méler, to mix | servitude, a species of punishment in into the interier d; RRE 

KU With confused violence; ina | Britain, consisting in Innrlsou ment for a affect the mind — 
isorderly body; in utter confusion. scrics of years, with hard labour, at cer- | by tho intellects lo omit PIE 
Pellucid, pel-la sid, a. [L. pellucidus—pel, | tain penal cstablishments.—Penally, pē- | meaning of; to thing; t 325 i 
for per, through, and lucidus, bright. | nal-li, «dv. Ina penal SE Pait „| into or pierce sn) esch: 


pen'al-ti, n. The punishment annexed to 
the cominission of a crime, offence, or 
trespass; the suffering to which a person 
subjecis himself by ngreement, in case of 
non-fulfilment of stipulations; the sum 
forfeited for breaking an agreement. 


Lvcip.] Transparent; admitting the pas- 
zuge of light: translucent; not opaque.— 
Pellucidity, Pellucidness, pel-10-sid 'i-ti, 
I-lü'sid-nes, n. The state or quality of 
cing pellucid.—Pellucidly, pel-lü'sid-li, 
adv. Ina pellucid manner. 
Poloponnesian, pel'o-pon-né"si-an, a. Bo- 
longing to Peloponnesus, or tho southern 


ance, from L. penitentia, repentance, from 
ninsula of Grceco nite dou 


(eng, 1 
e de An ecclesiastical punish- 


i oria. 
Pa len [Shortened from ` Un — 
— e ders nular; having nearly the form of x ring. 


Penates, pé-nà/Lez, n. pl. (L.] Tho house- 
try, pel'tri, n. [Fr pelletrie.] Polts coL hold gods of tho ancient EAE includ- 
A 3 e 0] p 
i e usually applied to ho skins o 
le Mee gie n the raw staton 
Pelt, pelt, v.t. [O.E. pulten, probably rom 
L pultare, to strike or knock, from pe 2 
| drive. PULSE.) To strike or ass 


to tasin; liking; bias. > A 
well? D s 
with something thrown o gris cn; to arv cel, a hair 


en'sil, n. [O.Fr. pin 
EE 
of ey pointers for laying on thei: DE 
ments; an instrament for marking, kite, 
ing, or writing, / formed of grap 


eg aESeuusHUume-mz0SumHP4quuTHEZSSYSSNSSüSEBTZEZEBESZSTISEDSSXDEROHZEEEdBEHSZSERZESTEPESE 


who gta which pelts. l'ti-ted, a. OL. ke; often a lead 
Peltate, Peltated, e e shaped; bol. fixed | co loured ial aggregate of rays ofl ht 
To tho stalk by tho centro or by some Hay. | which converge to or gaj encilling, To 
distinct! within mhe, rein manner: to punopo mark with a endl emp 
el" a d q ot. PC 4 , 
Peltatind, pel.tat/i-fid a. $ -| Dene a with a pencil; delicate Praag. 


from pen 






B. 
d. 
Under PELT, t ing, what hangs, ® Cour A hich, with 
Sid polite [Le petola a basin] Anga | dro, la pendere, lo Ton appears 
tho bony cavity ho lower part of the abdo- 












pine, pin; nate, nob, mdve; 






Fate, fir, fat, fall; mō, mot, her; 
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a= 
al 


g five columns 


Gr. pende, five, 
A collcetivo term 








church — but 


elf: 








Él 
gar 


F 
Bo 
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in front. 
Pentateuch, pent 
and feuchos, a 


Pentateuchal, pen- 
ng to the Pentateu 


— 


Gr. pentékoste 









strings. 

Pentacle, pen'ta-kl,n. [L.L. pentaculum, 
from Gr. pente, Deel A 
of five straight lines so 
sccting as to form a five-pointed star: 


a mystic sign iu astrology or 
c 


mancy. 
Pentacoccous, pen-ta-kok’us 
d L. coccus, a berry. 
or containing five grains or se 
tacrini k rimit,n. [Gr. pent 


i E 
> 
HT 

r- * 


E 


peni 
barba of a feather.— 
ring feathers or quill 


penthouse.] A 


, & finger or toe.] ned plane, the 


ois 


Kä 


ih 


be being al on one side 
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uir 


2 er datt 


most, a i 
able A — 


e last syllable 


GaU 


ta 
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n., (Gr, 
«| Geom. à feae 
xut 
—— fort. a fort wit 
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nem 


Perfume, pera A 
—— from L pen Der-füm‘, Së par- 
that 





















m (er 
ferio 
y, from Dr 
genera ing 
ter pe 
perineal, pers ¡odus, Í Gr. 
— ¡nou D ri * d 
dE e gue, and Medos, aken 
— , D ; hen 3. > 1 O 
e . for IR Originally a circula, of t hoavon Geint of 
nthos, & HOY Um bo satis- UP he time till DAS emt any 75 which 
floral Cor ined that thoy m each other.» | its orbit whera oars, days, or he same 
are £ com tinguished Gr. peri, abou time or seric e complote e an finite por- 
ES penta ah a omens OS | ovation fundas an ingonnit Poe 
' r ; rsc i - state, C3 ife): 
— = gedon, (Gr. D tion off ny coa (eho car De ered formed; 
À cardium, DÉI nd, and kardia, rics @ V: ich anythl ion of any 
mur mas: | Fordia cmo an Ber | the ime ay or poine ot comple sons 
a | EE) Esa or sortes CTSNET, 2 from one ful 
— ae perfidious. cardio, Ze 241, per-i-ki ar- | limit; a the point that n 
Ze En BE UL per — E b he | rectal (Term. e u a — — sentenco, Sn “thus (.). 
sad folium sea crooning the siem | ditis, por Eent) Inflammation | qe abbroviaModical, period ik,, Dori 
that the stem ran through i forated, per- | signify! E ardium. i, about, | —Periodie, “pertaining to a peri lar 
perforate Ti. pero perforata- mej pericarp, per' klrp, a. [Gr Pressel ofa | odi-kal, a. ¿encina period or regu 
forating. Il. per foro, to bore. Bone. k i 
through, an : 


Th : riods; pc urning regu- 
and, or tho Set the Seo erica > fal, revolution; happens orror — 
or vas seed, — Perl n ain : ‚as: 
| Bee | HE het) Far uut 
- | Belonging to a PALA um, n. (Gx. péri, | newspaper, + only form).—Periodica 
Perichatium, peri ke'sh periodical is th nly. 










period of time; recur- 


ai Bot. minute f ch tho symptoms 
around, and chaite, foliage] ium | diseases, those o riodical, 2. 
lear the stalk of the sporangt stated intervals.—Pe 3? 
of mosse eg A our ication which appears In successive 


> ri-kon'dri-um, n. [Gr. i ls, as a news- 
—— min D Be poet as cartilage.] | numbers at regular intervals, 

Anat. a synovial membrane which covers manner 
Fericladlam, peri kla'di-um, E [ez peri, | at stated poriods.—Periodicity, Perlodi- 
are forming a sor of sheath. ilz The state or quality of being periodi- 

linal, per-i-kli'nal,a. (Gr. pert, around, . 2 i "T 
E eet enc | eee a E 
int or apex: appli O . $ 
tert = Ce e per l-kirubum, "n. inhabitants of the carth as have the same 
Bot. the involucrum of composite plants. 









latitudes, but whose longitudes differ b 
on à musical — represent a cranium, per-i-krä'ni-um, n. (Gr. peri, :180°, so that when it is noon with one it 
h e like.—Per- | about, and Kranio the skull.] ho mem- | midnight with the other. 
formable, pir-for'ma-bl, a, Capablo of brane that invests the skull. eriosteum, per-i-os’té-um, n. [Gr. neri, 
minder | sea ene eae POTN | tenet and adeo bona” af vd 
mann n, Th i : der i r| iar membranc immedia investi 
ert : oed t Sun re = skin; bot. tho outer layer of bark. nvesting the 





bones of animal and conducting the VCS- 
sels by which the bone is nourishod 
I eios al, Perlosteous, per-i-os'tc-al, per- 
ix = Hr tis. a. Belonging to the periosteum. 
or ostitis, . Perioste tis, per'i-os-ti^tis 
per. 1-0s-t@-i"tis, n. Inflammation of the 
we ostcum. 
erlostracum 


peri, around: and 395, tra-kum 


NA t, per'i-dot, v. A variety of chryso- 















mér, 1. One who Gert, 
8 orms: 
musician, &c., who exhibits Tes skill. 
deiere Performing, p. and a. Ex. 
* S performancea or tricks (a perfor- 






= pl 
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d 8 
Ha] Ze 
















N. Gr. 
À and ostrakon 
e: lit en hrough, tanus, | an a, Ped m the orbit of any molle ane which covers the Se es 
ee va 29 "c 3 2. 3 y 3 Der. 
nates 1 self] A substanco that emittit Fe P —— to ino perige md ‘pert nets, Peripatetical, peri-pa-tet"ik 
or our Which affects ly the | Kinn (Gr. peri, and opa 80D, beren, | en Partet’i.kal, a. [Gl X Wik, 
tted ing; the scent or od Bot.  perianth in poros generation ] Perinated, to walk abo Peripatetikos 
— lling Sur | baceous or not ac PCcially one that is her, | 22 f 1 aSout—peri. about 
lo enata si med, Perfeming fo | ëe inus ^ | distem of philosophy d.h aie his 
a grateful ode : q put : ‚an s e 
Yield Perfume: per}? POL ü mato. qu Eet at Athen 7 tio S talking in thee SH Gre 
Ee EE 
3 Une art of Dro :8 it of a' |. That ; ut, | l ;, One wh : 2. On 
— NE perfumo | at its least Lanet Or com NS, of the nate Aristotle. pons much; n fol- 
Perform, ou: Per, and sa. (LT, — to ankelign, anco fro gun: ch it is te a sizm, n. The Pateticism, Deri. 
mel hearted er veel mtu, i de Peripeti o Peripateticg P 3llosophieg] Sys- 
SS ly for the sak of ner i Th OA A, 2 


Bot. a | calness, pó'ri-o-dis"i-ti, pi3-ri-od'i-kal-nes, : 


A TADA no e 





PERIPLUS 





riphrastio Deni fras'tiscals, 


. G - d 
and pled, to y PE lous = 
Peri > oYvazo round. rcum- 
pneumonia, Pe 


fäeg S » pneumon " 
ino ni-a, r-ip-nü’m o-ni Y, per Ip-nü. 
about, and nem oni m (Gr. peri, 


—— ame as 
eripteral, pe-rip'ter.a] ; 
{rom peri, around, and proa, Peripteros, 


d pleron 
row of columns,] Greek » & Wing, a 
by a singlo row of — 


0 — 


cdifice.—Peripte o» n. A peripteral 
rounding TOW of oi De rip tcri,». A sur- 


e. )C-rish'i-: : 
iskion—peri, around aci als. [CT per 
aving tho shadow, or one who has the 
s dow, moving all round in the course of 
Dolar oi y applied to the inhabitants of the 
Xeriscopic, ‚Periscopical, per-i-skop'ik, per- 
in an ea A viet pert, around, and 
lied t cos Viewing on all sides: ap- 
R ec to spectacles having concavo-convex 
objects when Teese Ehe distinctness of 
iquely; als i 
d of lens in microscopes. LLE 
a Oh ik Pech DUE. get 
TS rom Li. perio, to perish— 
er, through, and fe to co. Deenen 
O los e or vita In any manner; to 
t o d be destroyed; to pass away, como 
oting, be ruined or lost.—v £. To cause 
to perish; to destroy.—Perishable, perish- 
a-bl, a Liable to perish; subject to decay 
and cic ruction. -Perishable goods, Boot $ 
ay and lose their value if no 
consumed soon, such as fish, fruit, and the 
like.—Perishability, Perishableness, por"- 
DOW bit Ee, a. The state 
o ng perishable. 
l Perisome, peri-sóm, n. (Gr. peri, around, 
i and sóma, body.] The coriaceous or cal- 
] careous integuments of echinoderms. 
; pera AEn I r peri, — 
y and sperma, secd. ot. the part of the 
Pr seed entre or partially surrounding the 
" emo: M Eed the TOM BEN 
y of a seed.—Perispermic, per-i-spér'mik, «. 
Bot. pertaining to the perisperm. í 
, Ferisporo; DET — Kin peri, AM 
4 and E. spore. ot. the outer covering o 
y a spore. 
"it eren Chen nl a men 
not even. tem. 1 f 
which combines with odd numbers of 
atoms only. — 
Ferissodacile, E pori v 
k"til, pe-ris'o-dak"ti-lus, a. [Gr. pe 
gar Mey and daktylos, à finger or toc.] 
Having feet with toesodd in number; odd- 
toed: applied to a section of the ungulate 
or hooicd EE the rhino- 
ceros, tapir, horse, Ye. ps 
^ r-is-sol’o-ji. n. [Gr. peris 
Perissoloay,| peris redundant, logos, dis- 
course.] Superfluity of words; mncrolosy- 
Peristaltic, per-i-stal'tik, a. [Gr. peristal: 
tikos, from peri, around, and stella, to 
tracting all rou poe 
Deesivo circles: applied to, the peculiar 
Orm- tion of th dis 
en their conten n podes lly force 
e —Fer M » 
SET Ina pS eri. aro ad! 
"1-sL9m, N. [ UT. PEF = 
e Mom ^s mouth] Bot. a ring — 
of bristles or tcoth that clo aen; —— 
fice of the sced-ves: il ris in sca-ur- 
ho simular parts 2} = 
term used fo ristoraial, per-i-sto^mi-al, a. 
s Pertainin to —— a. (Gr. peri, 
= y 
perdat and strepho, to burn. TER 
E ry; Y u 
style, poris m. Gt, Peri oo 
Find alos, a column.] Arch. 
surrounding co nis (0-18, n. S on 
e e pius 
about, and ayatol, cont — contrac- 
or interval between bic the heart. — 
d the dilatation O (Gr. peri, 
——— per-i-tho'si-um, ?!- uae: 
Te d, and there, V masets 
He surrounding tho 


fructification in some fungi and licheue. 


Perjure, perjir, v.t.—perjured 


. containing perjury. 


Perk, pork, a. [W. perc, neat, trim, smart; 


ucy. 
Porlaceous, per-li’shus, q. 


c 
Permanent, per/ma-nent, «. (Ju. permanens, 








Peritomo 


allel tot * rectiong tha i 
quality. o Ais, the faces boing all of one 


Peritoneum, Peritonoum Der'i-tü-no"u 
eri, apo noum 


and 
S 


> len, an 
4 l the viscera contained in it ore or less 
ae s > 


lind gut or cecum, Intl sion to the 
. . am 4 
cocum and surrounding He n ur 
ment akin to appendicitis and often fatal. 
i visceral, PCT-I-viseru, a. Gr. peri 
about, and L. viscera.) Anat, applied to 
te Space surrounding the viscera. 
eriwig, Dër Lais, a, JOE perriwig, perc- 
wake, perwicke, XC., corrupted from Fr 
Perruque. (PERURE.) Wig is simp the 
tinal syllable of this word. 1 





Sion given b 








A small wig; | or otlier com d cos 
à peruke,—v.t.— periwigged. ; riwigging. | ing spin P siet aut 
To Gress with a perivis  Petiwig puted —— Ee, (ra m. 
a lav 2 cpa e. : o " ls 
— E pate or head covered with tin trato quality ef teits pens 


eriwinkle, per-i-wing’kl, n. [From 
Sax. pinewincle, irom L. pinna, nets a 
mussel, and A. Sax, wince €, a Winkle or 
whelk.] A gastcropodous mollusc found 
on Dritish rocks in great profusion, and 
largely collected for food. 
eriwinkle ‚Per-1-wing’kl, 2. [0.E, pervinke, 
pervenke, Fr. pervenche, Trom L. pervinca, 
the periwinkle.] The popular namo of 
two British species of herbaceous or dc- 
cumbent unc ershrubs, with evergreen 
leaves, and white, bluc, or purplo flowers, 
é y porjuring. 
, porjuro—per, and juro, to swear, per 
icre conveying a bad senso as in perfidia, 
perfidy.] To cause to be false to oaths or 
vows; to swear falsely to an oath in judi- 
cial procecdings; to forswear: generally 
used refl. (the witness perjured, himsclf.)— 
Perjured, pór'jürd, p. and a. Having 
sworn falsely; guilty of perjury.—Perjurer, —— 
pérjür-ér, n. One that wilfully takes A oy 
false oath.—Perjurious, Perjurous, pér-jt’- : 
ri-us, pér'jü-rus, a. Guilty of perjury; ats Ei 
» —Perjury, DÉCIDE, n. tabiy, parm ag 
The nct of wilfully making a false oath; ; Ier 
knowingly — a false Gath in a ju- Kfe f ; 
n ee 


being permitted cr alin? tr} 
missiblo llos zt i 






ve, 
granting liberty; leg. E 
Laws, re that Gan enh ] 


vo or enjoy the use donnes 











aa, 





dicial proceeding in a matter material to 
the jesuo or cause in question; tlie act of 
violating an oath or solemn promise, 






. also pert, spruce, dapper.] Trim; 
bar 8 Porte To hold up the 
head pertly; to look narrowly or sharply. 
—v.l, To make trim or smart: to Rank o 
hold up (the head) pertly.—Perl ı pêr- 
king, a. Scanning pertly and keen ; in- 
quisitive. — Perky, perki, a. Pork; trim; 


Pranpn] Rc 


gembling a pearl; pearly.— erlite, perllit, 


n. The same as Pearl-slonc, 


inut- 

. from permänco, to continu - 

D erer ly and manco, to romains M n 
Ko Continuing Hm er Le ts 
it ( char at d o 
baat Wer of tho thing remaining 





brooch, 150 c 
{o the 
taining pero 
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Cu cult; 
' moved; durable; lasting; 
— fixed Permanent aran, m in the in 
ae viaducts, crossing, an MOS RS 
> Permanently, per'ma-nent-li, ade = 
permanent manner. — engl = p 
Inanency, pér'ma-neng, Pere perman ent; iR 
Mho state or quality of being u 
continuance; fixcdness. mmealed, PET os 
Pe RU vr? KEE ES 
mealing. } Eos dow or. 1,70 | 
through, an — Inte rstieos sto E. 
Ce through the through Wit applied E. te 
are or displacement of i Mass thro | 
rticularly to fluids wie 1 Tigo used i. 
articular of loose texture: MÉ "Term 
substan Sahl 





PERSPECTIVE 





atc.—Personn 
person.] Tho 
d occupation : 


rspective, per-spek’tiv 


2” [Fr., from 


—h. A telesco 


visible vapour); 


act of perspira- 


t 
Perstringe, pér-st 
To touch upon 
v.L—persuade 
. persuadeo—per, effec 

ise, EB 
ument, advice, Or CX- 
e or reason into a ccr- 


in course of ac 
to convince by 


dably, pér-swi’- 
dable manncr.— 


' — Persuasion, 
uasio, Per sua- 


—P , 
gwü'ziv-neB, ti. ality of being per 














Pert, Dérl, a 
appert (as in hate f 
Den (A PERIENS); partly 1 
a voPruce(PERE)] L 


art: rward: , i 3 a 
-Pertly, bert, ado. ^ indecorously res? 


5 e f 
quality of being penes n, Tho stato or 
j * or 
ness; forward bo ei Smartness; saucj. 


ens, and tenco, i IL. rlineo—per, in. 
tenant, contain, to, hold, Whence nleo 


nax—per, intens., and te hold. pee 
TAIN.] Holding or näheren S Eu 
i 


li, adv. In a pertinacious Sr 
Per. 


usness, pér-ti-nas’i-t ' 
rr pee arum Ge ledig eens 
tion; constancy, "`" obstinacy; resolu- 
Pertinent, pér’ti-nent, a. [L. pertinen 
ppr. of perlinco, to pertain. PERTAIN 
telated to the subject or matter in hand: 
just to the purpose; apposite; not foreign 
to the question.—Pertinence, Portinenc 
pér'ti-nens, pér'ti-nen-si, n. The quali y 
of being pertinent; justness of relation to 
the subject or matter in hand; fitness; ap- 
positeness, — Pertinently, pèr’ ti-nent-li, 
adv. Ina pertinent manner; appositely; 
to the purpose. — Pertinentness, pér'ti- 
nent-nes, m, Pertinence. 
Perturb, pér-térb’, v.t. [D. perturbo—per, 
intens., and ¿urbo, to disturb, from turba, 
a crowd. Disturb, Turnip.) To disturb; 
to agitate; to disorder; to confuse.—Per- 
turbability, pér-tér’ba-Lil”i-ti, n. The 
state or quality of being perturbable.—Per- 
turbable, pér-tér’ba-bl,a. Capable of being 
er or agitated.—Perturbance, pér- 
térbans,n. Perturbation.—Perturbation, 
per-ter-bä’shon, n., [L. pertubatio.] The 
act of perturbing or stato of being per. 
iurbed; disorder; especially, disquict of 
mind; commotion of the passions: agita- 
tion; cause of disquiet.— Perturbations of 
the planets, their orbital irregularities or | P 
deviations from their regular elliptic or- 
bits, arising from their attraction on one 
another.—Perturber, pér-tér'bér, n. One 


b 
Pertuse, Pertused, pér-tis’, per-tüsd? a. 
, pe or 


beat. OBTUSE.] Pierced ei 
ing holes or slits, tine 
a e ne à 
Dern wit 1 tod instrumenti a hole 
s oration. 
ee en T NNUS per, intens., 
and — a cough.) Med. the hooping- 
cough. 
e. pe-rük/, a, [Fr. perruque, It. per- 
Perak Y. dial. pilucca peruke, from Le 
pis, ale (PIT slo pap e 
‚an à | 
—— An artificial cap of hair; A 
iwig; a perruque: : 
d eval, n. [I perta, a ilo ba 
dim. of pera, & wallet.] Bot. tne ep) 
covering of a Jeaf-bud; à fac former ted 
some orchids by the prolon an E 
bases of two the segments of 


to examine with carc — 
One who Ee or road- 


veal 
per D swing’ tO 
Portun I af 


ing. 7 ,' an ds 1 
Peruvian, port Vijen A natin ck 


Mr 


Peru. — ragra 

brown liquids Ttterieh flavour yio Tho 

puree of Peru. Ferne of Cin ee 
eral species Tune, CINcHOR” 
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Pervio M, perl 
‚us, d. 
rough via, à way 
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Se E 

de yexation® lis ti tiole PE ttlo to a homo 

"has [D. Peo | it. ing a petiole pot, a 1 bone or 

NI who pesters „u fré Ae prr] Pes , Havi tiole. he | pora . petra, % 
O SE) Marti rebels | Lee eset a ola T 
fret tial; malignant. ag. mpound leaver a petiolule. and silex . 

GRU Aoslous in any MANN adv, Ina 9^ | ] Set? Z Bo av minine form), | Sto or compact felspor vefroeng, from 
Ur : petro (a or pët; Pe . gmall in trug, d. s. hard; stony; 
ES r t, pet'10 si Little; petty; Petrous, H no. Like stone; he the tem- 
ES Bare! venum, [I petitio, petitionis | Dei "applied to that portion etl organs 
"T ıtagloug,s Petition, pé-tish ons te . el tack (scen in oral bone in which rom its hardness 





iz 








Le, 









D to gcc ors) d = H . 
from peo, e ni, competition, HPA; Cos | of hearing are sitio portion). 







ic"and m 
e or $E emi - 
t diseaso that 13 enl xestiferous s 
cntia or ] — 
m what is pestil eril or destructive 














t elite, reaty, suppli ep as the p i as Pet- 
TR hing morally J vient — to thoSupremo on pettichsps, peti-chaps, s. Name 

qtu pestilent, pes'tident, a, e to mor- oner HSC, rank or power; 2 pareo tychaps. - (From petty, short, 
ie pestilentia; ar s nie; Corrupt.— far request or article amon vest; a writ- Petticoat, potikat Moose under garment 
2d : formal written FEAT ST -| small,an Jd man.—Pet- 
* ten supplication ‘rom an nta right, M: oat Eër? ngemale Wrovernment, 
dra, rior soliciting nation incertain | ti ^ , tic 

"Fall Ze mercy; a written application in - | either political or domestic, , petti- 
Le lega ings.—v.t. To make E Peto | Pettifog, peti-fog, Vie Dei SN RK to seek 
Eat ess a written or printed petition or in by mean practices.) Toact in mean 
| SE CU UI e | EP pay UE 
m mite p t į. a Ge Sata A i- a 

a NAS so pis to | apetition; supplicatory; containing a poti- — ‘ts employed in mean busi- 
ciel} By, to pounds akin pistil, piton.) An | tion or request. Petitioner, pe.tisl onda | ei pettifoggery, Betrag gedu, The 
ha instrament for pounding and — n. One that presents a De to-ri ractice of a pettiloggor; tricks; quibbles. 


Lë 
2417 


fe, 





substan mortar. — vl. ESCH ne: 
pesling. To break or pulverize with a 





begging. 
Packfong. Pettish. Under PET. 
Petra Aeg —— —— no as Petrology. Pettitoes, pet'i-toz, n. pl. [Petty and toes 
Potrel, pet allu- | Tho toes or feet of a pig: sometimes use 
sion to St, Peter's walking on the sea, as | humorously for the human feet. 






peevishness or fretful discontent. — Pet- 
petiish, a. P. ing from or per- 






HET 















1 roceedin the birds often seem to do.) The name of | Petto, pet’tö, n. [It., from L. tus, the 
zt ta to a pet et perish humour.— | web-footed oceanic birds of several species breast} The ees H hence, TEE in 
=p | y. d i, oth mia & pettish | found at great distances from land, and |. secrecy; in reserve. - 

SE) ^ mda en i-nes, st, Fret- — — weather: hence the Petty, pot: i a. (Fr. petit, little, small; 
ine Pet, y . akiu . pi i 
£j Te ws rom paige Pe ee a a | Fetrescent, pe-tres‘ent,a. [L. petra, from | Small; little; Erin AE 
SCH an ani ‘onde favourite child: —— into s The ud Zeck power de possessions; having 
EH Totreatasaper te fo dle: Early cis into stono, —' "` Petty petty prince); 
ice lamb, Dia cdi favourite (a pet | (I. pef ton Ko: rast ——“ anchorage, pilotage, &c which S pad 
pU ps hee pelalon, a leaf, | make.) Ton petroleum, pier), and Jacio, to which small mo icash ook, a book in 


Payments are 


Toot ns i nd tame e an an 
n patent.) Bot. a flower leaf; meee elly Av a jury of twelve 





































kan k Urn into a fossil 
d yee or stupefy with f 3,60 rom the called in distinction 
E A Ge e KEE 
e process of bn bet-ri-fak’shon.n, Tho | +22 English navy whose sai an officer in 
WE ized igin pinto ston organ. din ato à nón-commissioncd sc nds 
E astato of lanos in fis cole edo | potty mames RD PCE, ado, Ta m 
zl shment. — Pe sed h aston’ | „omallness; littl ess, pet’i-neg, y 
an Having ctive Det-ri-fal:* on- | P ttych 3 eness. » Y, 
ie stone Petri D tly or converting | Small, and D AC ADS n. [From peg 
e sie: m Ik, a. peeing petrified SCH S Lex Petulang — British soais, A name 
E fixed ona with | pa or to petrify; petric | lantis, petu] ant, a. tj, T arble 
Sch Hodge seo break it dene, Darricade, v DVtri > Petrifac. | porro DSUulant, from pape ans, petu. 
SE Beer presa | eo e epit ting to St, Pay, | or ee pique, rapattack, 
cus or n th 5 t- li. 1 5 E H 1 
d *| ures on ‘in . +20 art $ Deevishn s tantiq, 2 ‘a. 
A fem S cS at eu ae 
E | It Delecchig, AK, m. pl D a stono, phy, Papi, d d i. , Petunia, Dee bai Sn : pes in ^ pot: 
p E i an oru Petrolon:, e Scienti bel metros, cre > 
A MU E. a Pan SE EH — 
d ‚a or al, e P €s Potrog Era-fer | pelut azed b 

Sick: — weten fever a * enone PREIS be xD Pes Së of tote flo erg ulturists o at, 
gek Geier toed er pede c ira M. Po- trle € to petro: | Pew, pp AN ore of siji zom a chemist 
e a ine be the bo reed oa Pl A tri Daphiho" "And gies aM, 2, L. Dod l «Fr. Dui, and telluri called 
A Base Pauli] E Tm g | ath leony sed pa a 
PI. ER cn | igen stabs use Marty of | Ares pod Gry Aut ont as Kom 
ee) IA WE gy, Sand ek ony found ja | Adjoini leet apor] A fpe oT. from 
* Ee — t A : — Tock, and trol jj t Du x Dloyeq for contain by pare Se te use a. m 
Lal ; g ; » A tren - O ` 
= ich vas map E: terminoa ty Sen Tj Petron, a who eh With pews ER ong gU, in Loose 
je d PL — the gati tho astitut whia of Shak.) — he ew. o UL, m 

i the a from Y, they Para mince On y ch d A church wiW-Opeme Pew: a w o 
E ! d toe aiaa | reegt Pens the An attemPanion 

ho Binde or | trois to phe Too Mao poro Which po wi Pow doo ont in 
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vessel, or vessels collecti 
` ectivcly. 
eut Made of pewter, er made or Dow; 
„2. One whose occupation i qe 


articles of pew 
prclonging 5 E orb eta 
Kos EE pienin 
5ENNY. A small e Ss N. 
pues, Current in Gorma nye of various 
Phal tioan n, [0r 
— il, and choiros, a hog. om niake, 
trica, an animal akin to tł 


with a large w : 10 swine 
rk H 1 a D e 
side of the face, IRO Xcresceneoon exch 


ceno eng 
sam, fe'no-sam, n. [Gr. phain, to 
age.] A phaucr- 


appear, and gamos marri 
oramous plant: opposed t5 
henogamous, — mae ave * 
manifest flowers; phancroran a. Having 
nomenon, {¢-nom’c-non, Piero ¿NON 
x — fr e-ton, n: [From Gr. Phacthon. 
1, y thological character who obtained 
leave irom his father D li yn 
drive the chavic | elios (the Sun) to 
I unable to esten GE Go Zoé 
| him with a thunderbolt and hurl 1 hir 
headlong into the river Po.] An open 
ee carriage usually drawn by 
Phagedena, Pha den j-é-dà^ 
phagedaina, f m hor te ext nam (Gr. 
ing obstinate ulcer.—Phagedenic, Phage- 
deenic, f1j-¢-d’ nik, a. Pertaining to phage- 
cnu.—a, Med. an application that Causes 
the absorption or the death and sloughing 
of fungous flesh.—Phagedenous, faj-¢-de’- 
nus, €. Phagedenic. i 
Phalange, fa-lanj’, n. [Gr. phalanx, pha- 
langos, battle-array, a phalanx of soldiers 
a bone of the fingers or toes.] Anat, one 
of the small bones of the fingers and toes: 
bot. a collection of several stamens joine 
more or less by their filaments.—Phalan- 
gal, Phalangeal, fa-lang’gal, fa-lan'je-al, a. 
Belonging to the phalanges of the fingers 
and tocs,—Phalanger, fa-lan'jér, n. | From 
two of the toes being joined as far as the 
Le last phalanges.) Au Australian marsupial 
"y animal of several species, nocturnal in 
f habits and living in_trecs. — Phalangial, 
E Phalangian, fa-lan’ji-al, fa-lanji-an, a. 
y Same as Phalangal, — Phalangite, fal'an- 
d jit, n. [Gr. phalangités.] A soldier belong- 
ing to a phalanx.—Phalanx, fal'angks, n. 
pl. Phalanges, fa-lan'jcz, also, except in 
nnatomy, Phalanxes, fal'angk-sez. Greek 
antiq. the heavy-armed infantry of an 
army, especially when formed in ranks 
and files close and deep; a body of E 
or men in close array; anat. one of tho 
small bones of the fingers or the tocs. 
Phalanstery, fal'an-ste-ri, n. (Fr. phalan- 
store. from Gr. phalanx, a phalanx.] A 
socialistic community living together ac- 
cording to the system proposed by Fourier; 
the dwelling of such a community. 


Phalarope, fal'a-roüp, n. [From Gr. phala- 
c. and pous, podos, a foot.) . 
ror ted rrallatoria ird, visiting Brit- 


ain in its migrations. 1 
f Gr. phallos, the virile 
Pan fallus, De dt the generative 


in solemn pro- 
power in nature, carried ae erent 


cession in the Dacchic o Sen 
Greece, and also an object of ich lon 


— c, fal'lik, a. Pertaining to 
the CSO or to the worship of tho 
generative principle in) mare. a en 

am, "pi 1 a 0 

8, marriage. 

ane d lant with conspicu- 

sntaining stamens and p E 

DE — — 

? ic, Phaneror "belonging to the 

fan-er.og'a-mus, dr. Dot en distinetlon to 
us, 

eryplogamis, eryplogamo 5. phantasma, 

an e DE show, rom Si stem of 


hantom; an idea Don RAR 
Phan — a, fan -tas mA gu d mbly: 
KE ion of images l 
Any, SET by tho magic lanterm; 


he wart-hog |. L 













apparatus used in s 1 
mixed gathering of en exhibition; any 
5 = hantasına, oral 78 Alusivo im- 
E ‘m-tas'ma-go"ri-al, fan 
Phantasma, fan ies tatam 
to or res in-taz mal, a, 
ti of resembling a phant 
hantasy, fantasi, N. "FANTASY 
antom, fan tom, n. [Fr. fantóme, 1 
ege ee a Gates 
g : oat: ; t fancied vision; a —— 
Duns “Peepli Phantomatie, fan-to-maL*. 
D — ng to or of tho nature of a 
Fharaoh, fü'ro, n 
SC to vis ancient 
53 DE &sameat cards, Faro— N 
E re i eh o Egyptian vulture parole 
on a Incumon, — Pharaonic, fá-ri. 
o the old Egyptians. 
arisce, fori-se, n. (Gr. i 
Heb, Ween e T anes Ce 
ows distinguished by their 












minous plant, 
Phasis, fü'si 
an Is, fü'sis, n. pl, 


ills E E 





Phases ies i 









D 
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where for spart, 
ner; hypocritical) —Pharisaicalness, far- 
i-sa'i-kal-nes, n.— 


secs, asa sect; rigid observanceof external 
rites and forms of religion without genu- 
ine pieiy; hypocrisy in religion. 
Pharmaceutic, Pharmaceutical, für-ma-sü'- 
tik, für-ma-sü'ti-kal, a. [Gr. pharmakeu- 
tikos, from pharmakeud, to administer 
medicine, from pharmakon, a drug.) Per- 
taining to the knowledge or art of phar- 
macy or preparing medicines.—Pharma- 
ceutical chemistry, chemistry applied to 
those substances which are employed for 
the cure of discases. — Pharmaceutically, 
fiir-ma-st'ti-kal-li, adv. In the manner o! 
pharmacy. — Pharmaceutics, fiir-ma-st’- 
tiks, n. The science of preparin medi- 
cines; pharmacy.—Pharmaceutist, für-ma- 
sü’tist, a, One who prepares medicines; 
one who practises pharmacy; an apothe- 
cary. — Pharmacist, fiir’ma-sist, n. One 
skilled in pharmacy; a druggist. — 
macolite, für-mak'o-lit, n. (Gr. pharma, 
kon, poison, and lithos, astonc.] A minera 
containing lime and arsenic, snow-whito 
or milk-white in colour. macolo 
fär-ma-kol’o-jist, ». One who is skille in 
sharmacology. — harmacology, fär-ma- 
kol'o-ji, n. (Gr. pharmakon and logos 
he science or knowledge of drugs, or the 
art of preparing medicines: a branch 
materia medica; a treatise on preparing 
medicines. — Pharmacopeis, für mak 
pea, n. (Gr. rmakon, and poicd, 
make.] A book of directions for the pr 
ration, &c., of medicines, gen 
i to Fell. 
für-ma-kop'o-list, 1. [Gr. pues ito fav 








Phenacstin, 

tar origin used to fe 
Ee Khan 
cea eaten decettal elt | 


optical toy which done 
ingly in actual rein ‚| 
; SE eue pz 1 













ccar —P À 
eg n. [Gr sen, A 
—* rom 
pharmacie, from art Pepa ro 
en 
sing DE practitioners; tho occupa 
nothecary: 
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Ga, oet tr pico — 
X cb O1; to , 
angers or difficulties! BG prise 2n instrument" 
u 'e at a pilot; A 
gul Def ü pilot.—Pilot-balloon, By F cpt fast for 


4 e Q o 
irection and strength bt d ascertain the TS O — animals: ration; the nip. 












Someti Prohensil gen? ne by tad | tQ 
SS Bg pilota foe reaci "inch niei ca EE 
2S Near shore, — ot-cloth n X | Sp. pizcar, pinch fo ARCET, pizzare, | pote d pate 
Coarse stout blue cloth for ove Ola, n, A origin. } char, © pinch; of ubtful ~ Tingk Vs 
s rcoats, hard Ul] twi x. [ P 
A locomotite s, Pilots. — Pilot-ongine en | tween OF vends of the fingers the Ce them ar ai ed UE | 
to clear the Way. Pilot an before ü rain nip; to distress ; to aie est clove pit t arlous Rok M 
acnblingthemackerel which attong re | frost,— v.i, To act picts to nip with a light red es mation e y 
at sen, and is ie d, Is attendsships | to Dress painfully: wat Pressing fo that Ted colour cr auf eeh 
ing sharks —Pilot-jacket, y of accompany- | gardly.—To know or fes Dating or nig: OË ol the commen! Stel cis | 
such as is w L A pea-jacket, | pinc) Or feel where the shos su eia SEI 
A guiding stan Gh seamen. Filet tar, n cu E peronai | Bunte ln E 
O y LER an H log... * sel H be 
E EE 
er ining t — Pih Meg Je E DH ; a pang; ist : y ?, pm T 
little pitt.” to pills.—Pilule, pil'dl, n. A| fered; stroos difficulty; a stea EE REN 


elite, pim’el-it, n. [Gr. pimelz lever; a crowbar; as much as is ta 
ce, Jar, pimelé, fat, | tho fi > en 
greon colour fi, an col Appie: | generally of enai ame aut, 
touch; a variet of steati te us to the | Onewhoorthat which pinches.—Pinchers, wound With a T : 
i k 1-men' T ao Pr D e ffe d in PD. yl na 
[Pg. pimenta, It. pinto,” rom L * Finch ing-li, adv. In a pinching small —— 


. u m H pig- bec , insh’be ` e, - M 
Allspice pnt gatos. 2 plante, AT] of the inventor, i London watchmakere Fink, pgs rain 
: : i 2e tast century.) An alloy of copper and Gr 
ndies; Jamaica pepper. Under ALL. zinc, somewhat lik y of copper an Very narrow stern, alali a es 
T pimpa, a pip) a Ured form of pipe | formerly much uscd for che poi | Picar, Taw es 
= ® a 1 - ence, 2 = 3 
es for emales like a | genuino, — used adjectivoly, sham; not | Pinna, pina 


call-bird.] One who provides gratifica- Pindaric, pin-dari 
tions for he lust of others; a procurer; 1 | and manner of Pindar. ter the stylo 
pander.—v.i. To pander; to procure lewd | tation of the odes of Pindar the Grecian 
women for the gratification of others. pre poet; an irregular ode. 

ernel, pim'pér-nel, x. [Fr. impre- | Pine, pin, n. [From L. pinus, a pinc-tres; | Pinnae 


al It. pimpinella.] A little red-tlowered same root as pix, picis, pitch.] The name 


et 
E 
= 
= 
E 2? 
GH a 
e E a 
e Dos Sew m OO | moo p os Yit me u nn e ie B. ee c — — mm eon e E me 
. 


l Pg. pin t. pA 
prostrate annual found in cornfields. of a valuable genus of evergreen conifer- see from: L. Deeg — 
ple, pim’pl, n. [A nasalized form of L. | ous trees, of which about seventy species | vessel propelled by cargand niuis 
papula, a pimple; or from W. pwm are known, furnishing timber, turpentine, | ing generally two masts rigged Hits 


pwmpl, a knob.] A small clevation of the pitch, and resin; the pine-apple; also the | of a schooner: a beat tada 


i thing may bo barren, n. A tract of arid land producing 
o ra] ten. se prora ee 
e n d — e ` 
een fhe other, much used as Ken | bilus of a pino-tree. uper nde ded 
and ready means of fastening clothes, &c.; | Crowned or — KA: AW 
a peg in stringed musical instruments for De inch. n 4 A Aminen! 
— — A — Ue ecol, n. "An oil resembling urpen- — Mp 
ene Kee pi i Tof te 1 tine used in making colours and varnishes. Ai nic 
tral part.—v.t.— pinned, pinning. Costo | _ Pinery, prner-i,n. A hothouso in which | 24, inns | 
ait ins of any kind; to clutch; ‘sod: a place where pinc- | to € into | 
to hol fasta To inclose; to confine; pine-apples are raised; zr di transversely 1 


skin, with an inflamed base, seldom con- |: plant that produces it, — Pineal, pin'2-1l, | eight oars. T 
taining a fluid or suppurating, and com- | a. [Fr. pindale, from L. pinea, the cone —— pin'o-kl, n. Ade ! 
monly terminating in scurf.— Pimpled, of a pine, from imuna pinci testing ee um, from L. —— 

im’pld,a. Having pimples on the skin; | a pine-cone in shape. — Pincal gland, INIOX.] — 

full O pimples.—Pimply, pim’pli, a. Full | E Internal part p ho, brain, (About: tho mue eq es p tri 
i size of a pea, cons its Ch 
Pin ae * [Same as D. pin, Dan. pind, | the seat Df tho soul.— Pine-apple, n. A of a building, — 
G. 'pinn, W. pin, a pin, a peg, &c., from į! tropical fruit so called from its resem- o hig led! pinnacting, To da f 

L. penna or pinna, 2 feather, A pen. Pzx.] / pianos torto Some spine tees tho nd le or pinnacles on; to fmit p 

for fasten! —— unes together, or} vourcd with sliced pine-apples, — Pine- | nacles. i 
innatus, from pun, i 
Per] ot, shapel or —— 


— f. 


ided tip val 

h grow.—Pinetum, pinetum, n. [L| AEITEStinsrtite, WR 919 

do cT MENDA SUE p Mi) ALE 
AE d in which pins are | lection of gro ental or scien- | of the in E 
small cushion or pad in H nfeather, pin’- | kinds, especially for ornam a pin Ko Gu 
r preservation.—Finfeather, PU” | sitio purposes.—Fine-wood, n. nd pes, pedis, 8 100 ec 
e | SE pe Ar E 
ther not fully BEE the feathers only | fibrous substance o d uscd for stuf- | certam —— 


GE ‘to shoot. Pinhole, pinhol | fing mattresses, for waddin 


Il PTYCXGUI BORED yt PAPE qu i yp p e E OP BERE MEE CAE HMM C" 


: r to pines; Y 
ade by the puncture of a | Ang Ro Piny pi'nia. Perta ning top a. | to cut] pomidrib. , pat 
LCD hasan: | homing ln tr EL Ep ec 
Bis wife for her paruis — sec ee E 
to ing, TE tail. — Pin- ^,» to pain, to pine; same rt SCH, : 
Sak tht lynch to con | piner Unc ye et | Haat re pu 
wW. t Babe) d am un er = ` a a 
P EE NIE cri vac cH rcr 
pine-apple.], A delicato, ne Talan sirom | 2 m SC Pain; ange! f; dan, to An — SEH sot 
D o Ü n. * LET 
tlie fibres of the pinespplo ie n. [Gr. fold, laput in, and fola bp ang me animal ll Eet 
Pinacothece. of, a picture, and thekt, a pinon ae eet confined: ae We Pentber —— 


pinaz, naros, ture-gallery. ... : itative.] h 

: : picture it is or Was , a (Im in pase 
Pastore, pin'afor m Tete on vm Ping, yy bullet po 

ned 







through the ai table. 
DE to protect tho Lisa of tennis played on & 
apro [ 
their dress; a child sT e betel-nut. Pinion, pin yon "8 Da, PERN, 
Pinang, —— — N. {Is fro pinus, small wheel; b. pinna, 
speci 


e of pine growing in the bird's wing; from Ji. 



















; pin; 
Fate, fir, fat, fall; mū, met, hér; pino, vi" 
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imitative of its 


valls, being ramme 


X of Fr. piquer, to 


ing, half-painful impression on 
half p aus ; lively; 


u t; scvore. 
Tio. Ina piquan 

an-si, 7. 
iquant; sharpness; 
En. [Fr. Pıavast.] An offence 


angor at persons; feeling 
Pide! vanity, or 


D. mier, Sw. myra, 
"Do Hauancy, pe’ ischarges an 
eg Ge D 
ado. Ina pious manner—Plous-raind the oxide of iron, oc- 
curring in little globular concretions of 
the size of a pea or larger, which usually 
contain each a grain of sand as a nucleus. 
—Fisolitic, pi-so-lit'ik, a. Composed of, 
g, or resembling pisolite. _ 
and Gesn; 
. pisaw make 
the fluid contained 


arising from wounded p 
solf-love.—v.t.—p 
qucr.] To nettle; : 
strong than exasperate); to stimulate; to 
touch with envy, jealousy, orother passion; 
ref. to pride or value one’s self.—v.i. To 


— of thick mucus in the mouth 
he nostrils are stopped 


Piss, pis, v.i. [Fr 
Sw. pissa, Dan. pisse, 
water. To discha 
in tho urinary bl 

cject, as urino.—n. Urine. 
sasphaltum, pis'as-falt 
Gr. pissasphalton— 


e consistence of tar, 
» Dis-tà'shi-j 


ornament snuff- | turpentine, an 
like. soft bitumen of th 


= $ 
„Di D Een, n. <A rude canoo. 


9r compiler wh — 
labo 9 appropriates 
ofan quthor Without 
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pit, n. (A. 
ra welt. — 


‚An excavation 


protecting plants; a conceiled 


Or depression in the 


below. — Pitted, pii'e 
Its or hollows on the sk 
at, pit/a-pat, adv. [A reduplication 
| In a flutter; with 
ick succession of beats, — 


Pitch, pich, x. [A soitened form of O.E. 
pik, A. Sax. pic, from L. pix, picis, pitch, 
akin to pinus, a pine (tree).] A thick, 
tenacious oily substance, commonly ob- 

d from tar, and extensively used 

the seams of ships, for pre- 

\ from the effects of water, 

for coating iron-work, &c.— Jews pitch, 

mineral pitch, bitumen.—v.t. To smear or 

cover over with pitch.—Pitch-blend, n. A 

mineral which constitutes one of the most 

important sources of the metal uranium 


of pat, a slight. blow.] 


to fix choice: 


(the pitch of a 








Pechier, Q. It. ' 5. [O.Fr. nicher, nich 
pechar, behhar, a beaker. from o ae 


JUS, or jar with ears, — Pitcher een Po 
A name given to sev her. lant, n. 
pitcher-shaped loaves l plants from their 
Ivcous, &c. Under Prrr. 

EIS q Under Prt, x 

» DI, 2t. [A.S 7 e 
row, pith, ke je Pina, D Dit, mar- 
u nd oring the centre of the root, 

em, and branc " 
the spinal eord or A Plants; 
strength, vigour, or force: cl n anima]: 
vigour of thought and style; coser AM 
densed substance o » CORCNCY; con- 
—Pithily, pith'i-]. aden Ta duintessenco, 
ner.—Pithiness, pithri-mes n. "ho fats: 
quality of being pithy.—Pithless, pithi or 
sisting of pith; containing pith; aboun. 
cil: mero! e don 

de ; uttering energetic words 
or expressions, 

Pithecoid, pi-thi'koid, a. [Gr. pithékos, an 
ape, and cidos, per Pertaining to 
npes; resembling an ape; ape-like. 

Pitiable, Pitiful, Pitiless, Ze, Under Prry 

Pittance, pit'ans, n. [Fr. pitance, a monk's 
mess, from J.L. pictantia, pitantia, a 
monk's allowance, from L. pictas, piety.) 
An allowance of food bestowed in charity; 
—* ieu B ft; a very small portionallowe 

Pitui ‚pi-twi-ta-ri,a. [pituita phlegm 
rheum.] Anat. concerned * the Geelen 
of phlegm or mucus (the pituitary mem- 
brane which lines the nostrils, the pitui- 
tary gland of the brain),—Pituitous,pi-ti'i- 
tus, a. Il, pit«itosus.] Consisting of mucus; 
resembling mucus." ] 

Pity, pit'i, v. (Fr. pitié, O.Er. pité, from 
L. pictas, picty, from yius, pious. (Prous.) 
Piety is the same wo d T'he suffering of 
one person excited by the distresscs of an- 
other; commiscration; compassion; mercy; 
the ground or subject of pity; cause of 
rief; thing to be regretted: in this sense it 
haa a plural (it is a thousand pities he 
should fail).—Tohave pily upon, to take pit 
upon, generally to show one’s pity towards 
by some bencvolent act.—v.t.—pitied, piy- 
ing. [O.Fr. pitoyer, to pity.] To feel pity or 
compassion towards; to fecl pain or grict 
for; to havesympathy for; to commiscrate; 
to leegen be compas- 
eionate; to exercise pity.—Pityingly, piti- 
inz-li, adv. So as to show pity; compa 
sionately.—Piteous, pit'č-us, a. Fitted to 
excite pity; moving pity or compassion i 
mournful; affecting; lamentable.— 
ous] pit/c-us-li,a«dv. Ina piteous manner. 
o Plteousnezs, pite urnes t, T A paien, 

being pitcous.— le, pi Pitiabloness 

rving or exciting pity. — MES 
piti-a-bl-nes, 2. State = being STE 

—Pitiably, pit/i-a-bli, adv. ho 


compassion ; liry; insignificant; Con- 


i d , under Co = 
SCH e nit! Pi, ado. In a 
anner.— oss, piti-fol-ner i D 
state or quality of being itiful.— 
pitii-les, a. Destine RA si, 
— adv. Ina pitiless manner * 
itilesaness, pit'i-les-ncs, N. 


E * 
an Bs, pita asit m (Gr. Gr " 
aneo tl 
bran) A bran-like sca Y. ate n > bra 
irronviti-roid,a. Rosem 


which à 
points: milit, the officer 








position; atownorvi | 
paseage in a book; 
der of proceeding ia ther * 


office; employment; 
or occasion; room; statin in Li 


room , 
To take place, to come &o [ES 
to —— — 
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~eve 





boi 
lanka ticker.—v.2, To cover or lay 












with | To dabble in Vi 


Flanless, Planne 

Plano-concave, nin der PLAN, bling sound; t séi to fall with 

side and > PNG, a. Plano Watery: ab; 0 spl — a dab. 
convex, a. Nie on the other. — lare Flash, plash, unding E wat h'i, a 


convex on the other nA on one side and‘ 
Hom US a level horizontal surges F 
cular 


ormed or moulded, from, Somo- 
form, whence plastic} A silicon leo, to 

































































































et-ri, n. of anometry, plà-nom: | 
plano surfaces; tha neasuring or gauging | tussi: used by tho ancient gon 20d leck. SS 
eebe, E arb or act of using a | fically, GE Bësse matters ine a} 
» plant, n. atter in f orm : is 
planta, a piant, a big Qr inte from | eutof which eee ee and animat bod m 
» irom of planus, plai e nearly colour] id ro ete formed; EEN 
the or a » Plain.]] One o 1 ourless fluid in > th ] 
kingdom; averse, orm the Vegetable | Plasmie po eno blood are suspended s FM MED 
body deriving its sustenance trex living | o, Pertaining to pi plaz'mik, plaz-mat'ik Sech 
> * peor » Sencrally adhering pu —* roter of : plasma, having the cha- — 
y, and dr; : an- ster, ten, m. Y 1 
its nouris iment, and mag drom it ower | plaire) irom L emplastra piastre (Fr. = S i | 
propagatin itseli by seeds or si de of ron, plaster, from emplassd + dë emplas. si at 3 | 
er cM cu dca p Er te rato E 
ally appli the smaller species o plastic, plasma).] A com tram SE | 
of vegetables; a collective term for tho | wither Water, and sand, with or ren | 
xtures, machinery, tool d “ie | without hair for binding, u s With or e| ? 
necessary to carry oh any rade or mecha: | Pads and, partitions of houses; calet oeh ` ` 
ei e53.— A 1 > ^. , y m Y O d : a 
and cover, as seed for growths te sob in the oe finishing walls, for casts, cement at hist Tie | e 
ground for growth; to furnish with plants: phar. an external application of a harder E articles vites | 
to lay out and prepare with plants: to d consistence than an ointment, spread on Lar = d | 
upright; to y firmly; to fix: to get and en silk, &c.—Plaster of Paris, a com- Fe —— I 
direct of point (to plant cannon against. a | Sri ty poe Cra species of gypsum, | metal laid upon ann cp | 
fort); to furnish the first inhabitants of: origina ly obtained from Montmartrenear | Plat ro " Gel : 
to sitio (o plenis colony fo Inndues | ter odan a. cony af ns DT ph | Magat Delante] 
e 10118 plant Christianity).—v.i. | by pouring plaster of i n 7 y 
To perform the act of planting.—Plant- ter int a of Faris mixed with az) 
able, plan'ta-bl, a. Capable of RE Dian: ve or into a mould which forms a copy of athe f 
ji ted. — Pl ti! | Wie C ect in reverse.—v.t, To overlay or | Pla ten hiet 1 
v lantatio — pianta — ah A L. ¡ cover with plaster; to lay coarsely on; to Printin) the ben. H , 
i 2 ng or setting | bodaub.—Plasterer, plas'tér-ér, n ü 
n the earth for growth; the place plan- ith’ bl | 
| ted; a small wood; a grove; an estate cul- Lor undoes sie hae | 
tivated chiefly by negroes or other non- fiat or horizontal st zh i 
European labourers; a first planting; i — 
introduction; establishment. — Planter, ceu 
d plan'tér,n. One that plants, sets, intro- p : 3 | 
J duces, or establishes; one who owns a or bat ralsed wok 15514 F 
d / plantation.—Planticle,t plan'ti-kl, n. A station h ul | 
y young „plant, or plant in embryo. [Dar- lace rai ee | > 
f win.}-Planting, plan'ting, n. Tho art of | 
! forming plantations of trees; the act or ro { 
art of inserting plants in thesoil; a plan- ' 
tation.—Plantless, plantles, a. Without | to sculpture and the kin arts, as ’ 
plants; destitute of vegetation.—Plantlet, | distinguished from painting and the Get In CZ | 
plant/let, n. A little undeveloped orrudi- | phic arts.—Plastic day, a namo given | 
mentary plant.—Plant-louse,n. Anaphis. | to one of the beds of the cocene period, x 
—Plantule, Dlan'tül, n. The cmbryo ofa | from its being used in the manufacture I. SC i 
ane aan m, [Fr. plantdtn, from | ete quality of Ding piso, o oD S | 
e n 7. r " a at pal A 4 
L. Ge planta, the slant of the | Plastron jas tron, n. (Fr. pieron * er t 
foot, from a vague resemblance of the same origin as plaster. dm t 
EE rot Te de c E 
:] oun : s “4 A Ge 
Een St 
es, of which the most common = 2 g cur 1 
ire momori piantata, or TES. pap: ie EE | | 
^ rene DO platanus, a | platér, n. One who plats or forms by puit e i 
antano, Foren rom eousplant,with | weaving.—Platting, plating, n. Slips e | 
plane-tree.] A large Tiorbaceons pa attain- | cane, straw, &c., woven or plaited, for ae | 
a soft succulent stem, somctim ah | making into hats, &c. m 1 
f 20 feet, the fruit of whic - lot; but prob- ke, 1 
ing the heit portance as an article of food ix plat, Sealy Fr. pla, piale flat PLATE. id Jor d 
3 : ; —Plantain-eater, n. | ablyallcck : "ked out an iness OP atm 8 
ical climates. Plan i ` all piece of ground marked ou marks 3 nct 
An African pea incl e bie of Vide A om tb some special purpose; a plot diari de : | : 
Sane D rimis mores | Aa ne pre, pits, D c i 
he foot.] Ana ` nde ELA Y 
dr the sole of the foot, ad, a. [ pläkta, | Platband, plat/band, a. [Es reet TS ER ` 
2 Plantigrade, planten adior, to walk.) —plat, plate, fiat, In a garden; arch. any — t 
| the sole of the foot, an’ ON Zock and not | border of flowers Guiding, the projection Iz ` 
i Walking on the soleo! "T lied toa reo- | flat rectangular mo than nd oh | 
tho toes (digitigradel: APPS ding the td 
T 9n us animals, including A ia p 
tion of carnivoro A pla at à 
bears. n ornamc KH Än: 
vet cb h; "n TJ oot aclasp; a flat roa t tee Ch ; 
plate; a , which enamels aro | N S 
plate of metal upon th a uniform thickness; Ve domest E 
nte asch, plas, a puddle, | Wea of broad pieces or PIE silvers & | 
, plash, n. [D. pios splashing; comp. Igor utenslls mado gol lain, OF 
perhaps frone Bo latschen, (etc to ¿mall shallow vessel o fe VU is eaten at 
a "eater: L.G. sken carthenwaro, irom laid h 
le, A waters collection of stand table; a piece of timb 


water; a puddle; 2 pond; a splash. 
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ris. 
plato NS) toot t 5r l 
platonizing f Du kum 
or philosophy d Plato: pall of | WC tly ho fully In 
—— rm pelta a tall of — aly piy —— 
throad, from Lei pelota, piloti from L- | yy ful-nes 7 fiho stato of being playful: ereeable sense remos 
al). Formerly P small WIRE | sport Less. Ee Ier, 1. O z produced oyment or - 
pody ot solde in —— ES dek uents plays: goo lwgo-| tation of good; delight: OPP? ed to pat; 
forming 0 SOS b ef 3 Sapay: | ing, a- enting tho ox itions of the ensual or scx tification; vicious Tt 
Platoon firi fring bY ge platel dim. | stage: d, plà ground, A piec ulgenco of the appetite; wha o 
* matte yt red A plate; a: argo ef ground sobapar joropen eh kion, | dictates or refers; choice; Wis . desire; 
Ke | Cla Ne holding catables. alle connect with a school, &c., for a favour; ar itrary will or choice (to 89 or 
El Ux um E IET ET o taka nega 1 © 
endi F talik, plate! n falas di. lr ap St {cllow; on In diversions.— lay- Ee uro OE ge To nt in. afford 
de hex] Broad-hea : flat- thing, 1- A toy ything that pleasure to; to please; to gT tify —Plea3- 
xj headed. ien 6 H - es to amu "play wrigh plü'rit, 7. urable, plezh'ür-a-bl, a. Pleasing; givi 
SE — DI, HI n atys, E ker ol E in contempt. - pleasure asurablenes3, plezh'ür-a-b E 
Cl broad m leg] PS jegged: | Fle, pit, 3 O.Fr. ai, plaid, plait, a suit, Ves, a, The quality of being pl 
e ing a flattencd © s said of some | A ea; from L. placitum, an opinion, A or of giving ple PI g pleasura $ 
al ancient human leg-bones. determination, from placeo, to leaso. | ür-a-bli rab I —Fleasu ,plezh"- 
del mam Da foot] Ti (Cr d broad, | Bouss) That which is leged by $ "adv. Ina pleasurable man id of 
QU the (HE he name of io a legal action in E om of Hrsg? plons plezh'ür-les, a. 42907. o 
ech D äi pisttrin, a. (Gr. platys, broad, is demand; the answer of $ defendant pround, dp Di no pleasure Et in 
Ar is, rhinos, a nost y d to tho plaintiffs declaration ; i „n, A picce o und laid out i 
—* broad note: nostril] Having a | tion; o ; a suit orac- | an ornamental ut in 
itt | nose: applied to a section of ;a causo in court; that which is alleged manner and appropriate 
| rubi. poesie Mum P PAS re m 
A Y a,n. LOT: lys, 1. ^ : j haz! 
:c || ax thin muscle on platy, broad) pete pléch, v.t. [Akin to plash, to in- Plebeian, ple-bT'an, 4. [L. plebeia f 
Géi, ply'dit, n., (L. plaudi der DES interweave. plebes, plebe, te a) Por KO same 
i m Imper, spon, you sometimes ad. TER. giai | Dp pleaded, Fo Mod DX E — Pertaining j some 
] Applause; na bes applause, ¢x- Piza.) To placitare, from L. pla Test ing to the lower r; common; belong- 
plural.—Plaudi stowed: usu 1 EA. arguo in su citum. | comm ranks.—n. One 
„plauding; comm lary, plydi-to-ri,a. ally m efenco against thee Ore claim, SIEUT or lower ranks ——* 
dl, a. (X. S Hades pe for or against; t another: | of ancient plied to the common ` 
plando. EE an —— pleas 1 ‚(attempt | who did not come or those free cltizens 
ABLE. en. — Syn. und ig. | maud.— ntiff’s declarati tiff; to | vulgari uality of 1zm,?%. 
cpi Pma mig mile mairies E Um en plebania, vd 
ice d EC ie pa PECORI oc AM To render 
tp ramis Plausible ma ‚plg- | di r adduce in one's canol: to | and, L; b'i-sit or pleb'i- ' 
rend Eun [NC TORTE CE Bacon Pit the people 
dou W fa. Sax. plegian, t R tence, or for re offer in Pe BIS try le or community; a Gier of a whole 
or for e nb do tomething “connections being alleged fi piedad s deman Sa | E hy; an — 
wan for amuone a task on. — n proof, defer pable of thi niversal 
ke IS Eure e paa riu a, [cp Be 
Tee motion: to wrt DS 5 e 6 act r).—Pl or pleadings | maxi order of ‚ajaw.] P 
to to work freslyitive AE OF Pat. advoca eading, ple'ding = axillary podar of fishes whic Pertain- 
el muon E EE SE SE aing, n iaa hie hich have the 
pubs Soo Sport of; To pl | Dës containin 6 of the written ech i ectrum «Which alone form thee 
S turn to give a hum to trifle a or! f gant's d & the subi Written n| Gr e Plek't orm th 
fart to (to play umoroun de with; to ence or mand o bject-ma gg ege e 
Bp to ma, ja spart or for words) cl Pie Sr answer.—Ple claim, or of his da used —— * ples Lu. plectrum, f 
a E 
SI D - = A 
Sch cal —5 — X: Ly Vifrump ple pena ples , Pledz ple i Pee the strings of the d 
il acti’ act tune): to OD & N Placere, to Glen É sing. e, pl AD. . yre 
SE pic ie to bakang ie tet to act on the —— plaire GC Geen A n LET. plei i 
: ——— Feet manner of (i KEN, to | ensatjons or em ar origin are by a dell Ta, tim Ln. plegius 
as crier odes exi id execute 60.33 to sn otions jp. cite t; th a trans e; Origin 
| EGGS Se) TE mae | SE n 
sl k aci s jest me; a condescend to qu dol 9 do mpe tion ance of" ney borro uti ot a 
2^2 | manner ON; in any e 0 muse. | °° gain to do seas it; a th T- ion ; of EO rrow ty for 
gh ater of actine empl ¿quel eames tin approbat i tai o gira! ing, to Biden & Päwn; an ‚or for wee 
De gedy; agom egent Word fer; to condes oa? to g;think fit or | ofan as a securite m reoment or pene 
zs | ; 4 drama don; Practico. | Pl e Yo like; leasure | A act; a rit; or o 
a EI Gr T E rau pon pe een — ea QE, eiven or con. 
l JA libe Unc, bes alat (t SCH es d Please, | H ealth, winking “e S6; a surety. 
= | Moe. — Pay | mu E? deli Saisie — GE in pledge ut n anothers 
a Sat ADpearan rte. he n ; a. tots One's self 4 L Dope t 
TTA E as add. Succession al ay | Ee [Er ing ges af Pl aing matey’ pl* : nk — al, stinenc —— m Secu- 
2 as E a | aia — 
al Bess vus | et ee, Seen) des potro DE 
‘Be SE — Ze chet Pleasant antiy ul to tho Fleas | Ka or rr to eil gi Dossesg a 
4 MEE" — Ka | Stata ——— pled S07; livers pledge onnOMOur); to Sago (to pred 
v Be | Be mr tow dE st aly do erence elos Sus 
Ss ander Wée) Bechen, [Er a pled merely: | „offer Welfare, pi health d e's 
sr 1 ere woe Reiter a 3 eagealth to, tO 
iu a sn laisan rage fn pl er, n. Dythin ®, Plej 0; 
n, Dote QUO w One wie? p] Tn. 
Fr. bib, ss et. ho dini? ple : 
press or 


a! 


Bin. - 








mains b 


PLEIOCENE 


Pleiocene OË, 
ı PILVS-stn. PLiocex 
EE Pli-3-sy'rus, xS “¡ar det 
— Dër, 2 lizard.] An Gëss 
ne sa an of gigantic dimonsi Gë 
tween fete havo been fier GR, 
— ie plesiosaurus and the ic] ‘oe 
pn s. Written also Pliosaurı —— 
Ses ocene, plis'to-són 2 [G * 
most, and kainos, recent } C 
recent or up > 


tiary formation, of Which the toss * 


A TSN € xi 
1 LIOCENE.—q, Pertaining TEN 


1 @na-ri 
enary, plö’na-ri, a. [L.L. plenarius, from 
Y.] Full; entire; 


cistos, 


Ne'na-ri-li, adv. Ina pl 
ho * en; y 
p eas, plónarinos, —* manner.— 
Tues enu. pais 
Abcoranecclesiastic: afinn v 
occupied: opposed t — benefico when 

Plenipotence, Plenipoteney. ple-nin’ 
ple-nip'o-ten-si, n [L —— 

3 ui D 
potentia, power. PLextv, Por] pr and 
or corapleteness of power, —Plenipotent 
ple-nip'o-tent, a. [I. plenipotens.] Possess 
ing full power.—Plenipotentiary, plen'i. 
po ven shi-a-ri,n. A person investe with 
full power to transact any business; par- 
ticularly, an ambassador or envoy to a 
fore court, furnished with full power 
io ue a SG or n transact other 
Iness,—q. Invested wi ining 
¿ll power: > ith or containing 
enish, plen’ish, at, TL. pic J- 
PLENISH.] ‘To re sn MM eI 

Plenitude, plen'i-tüd, a. [L. plenitudo. 
from plenus, full.] The state of being full 
orcomplete; plenty; abundance; repletion. 

Plenty, plen'ti, n. TO.Fr. plenté, from L.L. 
plenitas, fulness, abundance, from L. ple- 
nus, full, from root of pleo, to fill, which is 
seen also in Gr. plérés, pleos, full, and also 
in E. full, Jül] Abundance; copiousness: 
a full or adequate supply; sufficiency; 
abundance of things necessary for man 
(a time of plenty).—a. Plentiful; being in 
abundance. [Colloq.]—Plenteous, plen'ta- 
us, a. Abundant: copious; suflicient for 
every purposes; yielding abundance; having 
an abundance,—Plenteously, plon'to-us.li, 
adv. In a plenteous manner; plentifully. 
—Plenteousness, plen'té-us-nes, n. The 
state of being plenteous.—Plentiful, plen'- 
ti-ful,a. Existing in great plenty; copious; 
abundant;ample;vicl ngabundantcrops; 
fruitful. — Plentifully, plen'ti-ful-li, adv. 
D v. denso manner. — Plentifulness, 
plen'ti-tul-ncs, n. 

Plenum, plé'num, a. Da, plenus, full.] That 
stato of things in which every part of space 
is supposed to bo full of matter: in oppo- 
sition to a vacuum. 

Pleonasm, pló'o-nnzm, n. [Gr. pleonasnios, 
from pleon, pleion, more. PLENTY.] Re- 
dundancy of words in speaking or writing; 
the use of more words to express ideas 


t, ple’o-nast, 
than are necessary.—Pleonas "Heonastie, 


1,plé-o-nas'tik, ple-o-nas'ti-kal, 


ining to pleonasm; reat : 
e ple-o-nas" i-knli, adv. In 


5i zw j-mor"fizm, n. [Gr. 
"les —— enke, form.] A D 
applied to crystallized substances Eno 
format which closely reste" pesto: 
Dr Lous, pla'si-j-mor" fus, a. Nearly 


— in estosmuras, ple'si-o-8nr, dek: 
=an"rus, m. [Gr. plesios, near, and sa Bas 
a it ] An extinct marine — 

chiefly remarkable for its length of neck, 


nearly allied to the ich ayo nara ‚from 





b 
in any respect; a superi )lé- 
fob ethorio, Flethorlcal, Wer Die 





¿ Bttwork; complicated, 





Pleura, pli’ 
pleura, the sidoj Inn Pleuron, i 
S nich Covers the inside of th 

dë invests the lungs.—Plow; 
ing to tho plcura.—Pley a Ed 


- oct, ^ 
tion of tho Ge plü-titis n, An inten 


TOCarpous, plü-ro-kiv" 
the axils of mae 6 
ci te leaves, as in so 

1 % DIü-rU-din'i-a, TE 


or rhoumatic affection of Inc EPasmodio 
7 Y 


neumonia 
(Gr. pleura ; Diü'ró-nn. 
lungs.] An inflammation of "the phe 
^ y „piou 
of pleurisy and pneumonia. Pee ion 
8, plü-ro-thot ON-08, 2. (Gr. pleurothe 
tetanus ap amd feing, to sich er 
alle — t muscles, — Pleu. 
algos, pain.) Pain of the Dos rahe And 
= eurapophysis, plü-ra-po sis, a. pl 
curapophyses, Dlü-ra- pof'i-stz (dr: 
pleuron, a rib, an apophysis, a Process ] 
dee et Rue res of a typical vertebra 
ing from the side, j m 
Flexiform, plek'si-form, a. [L. plexus, a with steady dite Mer 


fold; and forma, form.) In the form of | to moil.—v.t, PASS 
uc 


ng toasti a fi 
Plodder, SE i 
„ heavy, laborious persa E | 
M patient dili x: 


I “ene 
ng to walk Ialerionde oe 
To travel or work —— 


| 


Pleximeter, Plexome -sim’ct-& 
nicksebm'et-er, a. [Grs —— 
and metron, a measure.] Med, a small cir 
cular or ovoid plate, composed of ivory 
india-rubber, or the like, placed in contact 
with tho body in diagnosis of disease by 

Pons: ^ 

exure, plek'sür, a. [L. plexus, 
weaving, from — E to mne 
weave,] An interweaving; a texture; that 
which is woven together.—Plexus, plek'- 
sus, 9. [L.] «Anat. a network of vessels, 
nerves, or fibres. 

Pliable, pli'a-bl, a. (Fr. pues, from plier, 
to bend, to fold, from L. plico, to told, to 
bend.] Easy to be bent; ticxible; pliant; 
flexible in disposition: euy to be por 
suaded. — Pliability, Pliableness, pli-a- 
bil'i-ti, pli'a-bl-nea,n. The quality of being 
pliable; flexibility; a vielding to force or 
to moral influenco.—Pliably, pita bli.ads. 
In a pliable manner, — Pliant, pli'ant, a. 
[Fr., ppr. of plier, to bend. Pur) Capable 
of being casily bent; readily y elding to 
force "or pressure without breaking; tlex- 
ible; lithe; limber; plastic; easily yielding 
to moral influence; casy to be persuaded. 
—Pliantly, pli‘ant-li, adv, In a pliant 
manner. —Pliaucy, pli'an-si, n. The state 
or quality of being pliant; casinoss to 
bent; readiness to be influenced. 

Plica, pli'ka, x. [L.,2 fold. Puy. Afed. à 
disease of the hair, peculiar to Poland and 
the neighbouring countries, in which the 
hair is vascularly thickened, matted, or 
clotted; bot. a disensed state in plants in 
which the buds, instcad of developing true 
branches, become short twigs, the whole 


forming an entangled mass.—Plicate, PH- 
ated, pli kat, 7? 


— ein to He lica, d fol 
laited; fo ike a fan.— petes 
teor em 2 ding er 
O 

Plicature, pli-kü'tar, s. (i 
— | A plications A olding, bend. 

T A small pair of pi 
nr c small articles, and also 
aping wire. - : 
pine eae s.t. JA. Sax. phan, to Pedes 
to expose fo dung n P a: 
dant ichien, to bind obligo, Kofi word, 
Sco the noun. edge, iy 




















































plot, piece d ez 
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gc, " the 
` ater or 0 
E DI nun ie 































o rush rcumstt d 

any aor thing 1 Gango Int 

c A d the 

or overwhelm forwa 

=P] which cu de troy Ka arf ruly how, the act 

Kee EE ate hind ogh, oF lenp into sos pody forward 

mas De o M Ep x DER up, 8 an uth jd which 

man V ^w. 8. O.ET: T. plu a, an a. 4 arge 1] under 

plover, plover, bird, "dmm f: t —Plunge-bath, n.. selves wholly hab 

vier, liv. tho TAM | rain] The torial 9 sersons can put them n. One tha 

rain, from D species of EC. on th t l'ater.— r, Dun Juetim s used in 

Pints generally seen th OC GH mi lunges 5 E the ordinarypistor 

EA — Ping a father ihe femassor, % One or hackets.—Plunger Pumps g (1 plus 

zl and the ring: A Jough. : to a bird.—F ; en 3 in ornamen Pluperfect, plop ti an perfect.] nm. 

* Plow, plou, t, Le Sax puerto y prepares er m perfectum,more vie verb which 

EI Finck, Plak, FF q, plukken, Dan. PARC | mes or feathers. lumes.— qu lied to that tense of a Ye at a 

C Eatin none; | a, Niga nal plume. — Plame- | ien that an action Hes Tener refers 
ther; to pichi to den forco or effort; to | LP X feather-dresset: A ; rtain perio Ü. 


th d done i : 
pet plöral, a, D. pluralis, from plus, 
> more.] Containing mora i TIO 
Gu — o plural number 19 
wo or moro; rd whic 
fi ber or form of 2 WO 

Ss nates more than one.—n. A Zorin of a 
word expressing more than one; the plt 
number.—P m, —— "n. The 
quality of being plural; the system or act of 
holding more than one living or benefice; 
plurality.—Pluralist, plö’ral-ist,n. A clerk 
or clergyman who holdsmore ecclesiastical 
benefices than one.—Plurality, pló-raVi-ti, 
n. The state of being plugs anaggregato 
of two or moro of the same kind; the 

ter number; the majority; eccles. the 
holding of two or more benefices together; 
one of two or more benefices held y the 
samo clergyman.—Pluralization, plv'ral-i- 





» ud 
= not coming up to the req eta 
assume or resumo courage. — lucker, 

uk'ér, lucks. 
uck, Tuk, n. (Comp. Gael. and Ir. plue, 


: as to tho figura- 
a lump, a knot, a bunch; a Has —5 


Hro eneo e ian of another kidney, 

















LI h : | 
Kr er Ug ot long hairs which 


te of 






umosity, plü-mos1-ii, n. the sta 
Mg plumose,—Plumy, lu'mi, a.” Fea- 
ihered; feathery; adorned witl lumes. 
Plummer, plum'ér, 2. PLUMBER. - 
Plummet, plant et, n. [For Safe from 
; T. 























Plump, plump,a. [Allied to D. plomp, un- | z&/shon, n. The act of j : 
g a kl ve ` bulky: G. Dan. END attributing of plurality te ng: tho 
— A quid of tac msy, massive, coarse; from a verbal | use of a plural pronoun.—P uralize, plö- 





: .—v.0.—plugged 
plugging. To stop with a nluz: y 
St by stopping a hole SEI —— 


ral-iz, ot a] Pruralized pluralizing. To 
x. echt R ques a dentist'a instrument 


make plural by using the te i 
Mis plural number. Plurally, pda 
plying more than —— E KEE 


uriliteral pli-ri-lit'é 
pluris, more, and litera a lette] Gon? 
paining more letters than three. — * 

ocular, pló-ri-lok'ü-lér, a. 













stoutin person; fleshy: havin a ful : 
distended —n. A knot or — ot indi 
gc tp eau to ar EET 
heavily i 9 fall suddenly and 



































u i pluris . DÍ 
in; multilocular” and loculus, a cell.] PBot 
n. Cakeco, t une l — ] more and » Pló-rip'a-rus ad. [L.ptus Ü O 
pats, or other fruits, pus alins, cur. | whici several yore: to produce.] ^ Prodi t 
dding contain; umps; ho or that | prog! young ones a£ a birth ucing 
—Plum. Dg raisins or sh | elections 2 amentary and Uripartite lö- c . 
Plumage” ading sarrauts. | when mers pete given to o other | pluris, moro pote Dur’ tit, q 
Plumb Under Prove. ING-STONE, Which more ono to pe adidate „more, and vz Lu, plus, 










applied t partitus, divided 
an (Fr. pl vic 9 an organ w d 
Plummet Zeg. A Plug, Lato several nearly di iiis, deopl 


Don 
Plumb-ling; po r 


» 
2 





























Sc) [L., more.) Ay act portion 

"d ton». o adia PerDendicufa plump’ bene ofa character nn arith. the 
dek Sites ga Pamba TE | schen. he eerte Plump: | CONE, placed ker thus who 
MI Plummet; lon; to sound der, a. gj; tlness of skin pquality | added ce» signifies that ers o 
tz) Other nse from py Dags, pi luma D mol n Gs, "res, tionally, KOCH frequently used o, Lo be 
d. lug, Rame for gp, mv, jg Plum | fug rapa feather, "b; LL Pumula, ai tion to ( the Py doin Teposi- 
ESI Linger steed. Rer) per ori o the emi ne Bot. the moot | Plush, IEN plus Impag cOn of In addi. 
ek Brasserie | ye a y tres BEE AE Pelucho, Te 
E er, Of lead. ines: Dl sh ric wi 1 r. ` 
al SE Sporo oti fea Fide, E Velvet nap A 
= | Kane plum Jo the end ori whine’ sh peor Hor; alust ade: 
Tia ing is o lead; tho e Works op a very, roache, POSleging pan ith raw pert o 

a Eee fiit th et Dn rr REL thelr na 
ENK tous, Meel derived Fu bik, q Fe of anda [Gr lö- 

Eh Ta meta, peade Fa E ralo of penia ce tho god apa, pig 
E faz vio e, tho a eu mt Person sith. —Pigkew er] The Salta, 
Sr | taringa SE ~ Piumhi ely or ssin t plat ower 
Et ri 


= 
"= 


POLY PETALOUS 


ng ol many peta 


20-lif'on-ist, y 


many, phyllon, a le 
Pol PoLvrvs : 


Polypier, Polypite 
Polyplastic, pond 
un; plastic. ] 
ay forms, 

Polypode, pol'i-pod, n. [Gr. polys, m 
An animal ha 


many, and pores 
res : 


Under PoLyrus, 
pol'i-priz-mat"ik, a. 
prismatic.) Mineral. 
en y oresenting nunierous prisms 
us, pol'i-pus, n. 
lyp; pathol. a pe 
e mucous mem 
the nostrils and 
ous, pol'i-pus, a. 


ous, pol-i-ri’zus, 
many, rhiza, a root.] Bot. 
mcrous rootlets independei 
which the attachment is eff 
Polyscope, pol'i-sküp, 
and skoped, to view.) 
— g Ject seen through it appears 


Pertaining to a 


a. [Gr. polya, 
possessing nu- 


a. [Gr. poly3, many 
A lens so construct 


palous, pol-i-sep'a-lus, a. [Gr. po 
L] Bot. a term appl 
has its sepals separate 


many, and E. se 

to a calyx which 
Polyspermal, Polyspermous, pol-i-spér’- 
mal, pol-i-spér’'mus, a. [Gr. E : 
sperma, seed.] Containing many seeds. 
l-i-spo’rus, a. (Gr. polya, 
t. having many 


oli-stil, n. [Gr. 8, many, 
Gr lumn.] Tn poy ifi \ 
lumns. Alsoused | royal.) 


Pomiferous, po-mif'ér-us, a. [L. pomum, 
an apple, and fero, to produco.) A 
; an cpithct applied to p 


which thcre are many co 


e, p 
Pommel, pun 


ich the copu- 


ture, — Fo 

pol’i-sin-thet”i 

ET tenet 
r 

retaining a kind of 


nd. D 
* andour or magnifice 


hendingmany 


instruction is gi 
instruction 
pohool of! belonging to 


PPA of tho mechanical arts. 


Fate, für, fat, fall; 


Y8, man vas pol-i- tha 


y, tha 


E » «mos 
shells] ny cells orchambe 


not jointed to t 

lyzoa, pol-i-zj'a, * 
200n, an animal.] 
chietly marine, formin 


ü"ri-um, po izuari, 2, 
ony of a 
om.—P ol -i 
Rum yzoon, pol-i 


yzoa, 
Folyzonal, pol-i-zo‘nal 
Z0n£, a zonc.] Co 
b ; à term applied to b 
1cces united i 
pom äs, n. [From L 


arts, w 

tiol 

IGr. polys, ma 
Of ani 


[Gr. polys, 


mposed of n 


.Pomata, from L 
Originally it was 









anim, 


polyzoon; a polyn 
ZÜ'On, 2, e ZS 


in dressing: the hair; pomade, 


; pom 


ined, having 
RAIN, GARNER.| 





having a 
ulp and nu- 


merous grains or seeds; tho treo that pro- 
duces pomegranates, Su 
native of Persia; an orna i 
and ephod of the Jewish high-priest. 
Pomeroy, Pomeroyal 
Fr. gomme, an apple, roi. king, royal 


posed to be a 
E the robo 


‘roi, pom’roi-al, 


Royal apple; a particular sort o. 


D 


r the larger fruits (as melons, 


4 ? mbe Ke. D 

— S POMA, n. hen as Pomace. 

‘mel, n. [O.Fr. y 

L. pomum, an apple or similar fruit.] A 

knob or ball; : e Sen oa we hilt of ^ 

; ran of : l 

de d knob on the frame ofa m 

2 


ET o 
Ch 


p, pomp, n. [Er pompe 


|B 
nce; exhibiting ài ea 


, adv. 
ode, pom'pus lh, dad» 


ty 
cr; oste 


noto, not, mUvei 


manel, from 


The branc 


its; the 
—— 


em kee mes a a Se OS 


d. e 
rn > 
- e .- 


un — 


E 
3 i= = 
. $$. 20 6 =f} es Së 
— A m ami e n —— ` Dee a Soe ne a 


zones or 
urning lenses 
n rings, 


— — na o 


- A e Du 
A 
"e ER et — — 


RUN 
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fame).—p 
After or 
Postili One's decens » Pos'tn. 
Se Parii, ewen reg = 
, u : | 
acorns lea. er eft post TA pe Fr, cular pos easter ing. To f 
when om ORe Who ri travelli der icul ee A p ! 
one rid Ing o; n ar To dis | 
Post Pair only js vo the ne rother | } to artifici Tes; t N 
EE f 
men, end, limit jj rom minar ture- akes posture oS H 
eae Persons ud hat riechen, alter, and Josturing or The J — 
state When e are Get / taken neue of | On ly, as an aermakin rt T Lei 
o comi 2 : a -= i 
Post e nation tos again und their former tures of ti Shes or | e poto! 
polning to the right. li minia longed. — pites; an : Pos ice, "t SH er 
the alanus, Tum ddian am om | Sony, Doze relating to SS E 
n DIAN »QG. LL. Ing original]. T 
b elonging to the at the miri Rs. Kiez ical —— piece nee rom di Sa usu 
Post-mortem "noo, dus after. motto * von somethin’ attac] Sr N poi 
n mors, death or tem a ; ae of SE eH j — Pott 
„body made mination, Ee, death Së rot — button ‘ i he 
na ter death, ^ nation of a in of which j 1 
th. » Dost-nà't Lk Ich ig n S solía 
P Ge al, «. Subsequent to pota, a pot] ^t jy ch d: or ef 
happening a püst-nup'shal than broad A hollow vessel d Wie 
dE E 
er death] A hong’ Jh, po r p r vegetables: nn tt a 
se of secu d bond given f St obitum z call a ‚ AN cart ci Potto 
m rin or th (| 2 Ju :d a flower. ts) | Pouch 
ouey on the death of ander 2 fuu of fidt me ang, a world cs Hs 
: O; C1 i e con Ki» 
Jee, hom tho borrower aser. | Esa pie Oy Ai F Sh 
st » £05 ay d in | 
SE plioceno, Aan.) SEH the matai ox earth du 
pon A E on’, v.t.— de m A Ú c 
pono, to Dus postpono — post, after and pained; to como to ai i | ju 
o a futu X.] To put off; molted do in whic catt 
ponement, post re or later time oll; to | tin wn. [Col Foult 
s e , —P g. To Y, E ¿mu 
Postponing or deferring 6 n. Tho act * in pots (potted 1 iu | tr 
— * post-po'n * ii : futuro time pores in pots of fom! and 
ffe D er e d — 
atk ai tion, pöst-pö-zish’o e who post- swine Pot'ellled a, | E 
acin ha n n E 
behind; — the state ol poke act | bel e Hy, n. A prot * 
after or at the —— or particle placed wad carios pots of bol, i A bay man | zs 
SR Zeche, ord. „Post. posi. herb fon tie Publichouso: beer {6 ue 
poz'i-tlv, sition. —Post-positive mane iz dor tho pot or for cookery; D poule 
ice pcr Jaca th = 
Postprand — HAT DTE , —— DER whirled forni ty aes Le 
n - d e » rrent. e 2 | 
atter 4 ndium, a dinner.] I sine yhich pots and Rolls Re —— ac m ius 
i Ch ‚ale wp ver 
post, behind pöst-s®’nl-um, a. [L., from we ees hy obtidren — Je a pon hook, a Poult 
the back part of a thant. Lol Arch, Pon nouse, n. An aja nearning to write. EE 
zuocnes: a theatre behind the Se —— n. A sportsman who —— non 
tscript, post'skri zx ing his bag th: moro | "Afin 
and sertum, waitin, “A en meet n. Told ortorer ofa pon tot Si 
eticr after it D or provided ance to be 
8 19 CO e ed fo 
SE Ke E * 
up to be finished: it had been | to bo. ‚ Whatever it may chan Emall 
„peu dod, eo SE something ap- kind of [epa e doti qu i An inferior Sprin] 
coming after the tertiary; a term applied PRU ATE corporated vilia = 
16 Various superficial applied | state of fusion; a ki clting-po 
all the mollusca a depositsin which | for maki lic ind of cast-iron su Die 
Postul re of still living species. | pü- ing hollow-ware.—Pot- o 
andas zh metis ur tulatum, a PA to eal fen pot and pourrir, to —* 
potent dic] A — fo set] A diah of diferent Kinds of me = 
al tho truth is demanded, or as- miscel eee pre together; hence, a with 
a necessary assumption; ot urereasoning; | sherd, pot'shérd, m io Bot na Fur 
of the nature of a prob m. something | shard, a frag | n. Rund 
taken for granted; the — or sb sus of an can EE oud 
sll ident OG pente rent ef eae im = 
. g or assume withou JsLonc Consis 
See | Sct cu OS ES 
lan ta-lant, n. One who demands or ne whose occupation is to make carter, ba 
requests; a candi Ko domanda orii pwan irate a Prockery of any kind; Yara 
3 H r pots viands.— Y Bene 
zn —— n. The act of postulating or| of clay of a redd t Or gri rol Sin 
Dpostmg thoni proai; — in- | becomes red when heated. Pot ni 
.—Postula -10- a. | an apparat ical iron y 
a nssumingorassumed without axis, on wig — CH 
Posture, pos'Lür, 2. [Fr. posture, from L.| on volvoby ee poberd, te mane 
positura, a placing, from pono, positum, | waro or ade tters; vdd 
to place A 
pince. Posırıox.) Tho disposition of| waro glazed and baked; the place W ^o» 
the several parts of the body with respect earthen vessels nre factu Toug, 
parti- | business of a potter, — Pob — 
drink; heated to ' € 


to each other, or with — to a 
me pu » attitude; situation; condi- 
on; cular state with re to BomC- 
f irg).—v.t.— 


thing elso (tho posture o 
Fato, für, fat, fall; md, met, hör; pine, pin; nto, nob, mUve; 
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m U. Dre: v. t. — precluded, pre- 


udo—pre, be 










ain boundaries; a min 
of a prebendary; A Precious, presh'us, a... [Er. 


a. [L. precarius, 


ship, e. The ofico 


worth; very valuable; much esteemed; 


cherished; ironi 


melale, gold and ai asiy, presh'us-li, adv. 


a precious manner; at a great cost.— 
reclousness, presh'us-nes, 2. , 
Precipice, presi-pis, x. [Fr. précipice, from 
. pracipitium, a ng headlong, a pro- 
‚from praceps, ——— for- 


aput 
long declivity; a bank or cliff extremely 
pendicular or overhang- 
pre-sip'i-tit, v.£.—pre- 





Precocious, pré-ko'shu 
L. precox, pracocis, 





Precious stones, 


Í uses or events, 
ously, pre ka‘ri-usli, adv. In X 


manner.— p 
—— n. Tho state of being pre- 
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ceded anoth x 
TE o , oth th D cr 
fii Laciana, EAR yet OF the like, 
1 d 9 v. — red Pre 
N — t" To declare beforchan ed predi "ae Ee 
hb ' estinate, të. ~ 3 IS-n5»* YES 
M dete Dredestinating, [1 5 Vt-—predea. | Beie — 
i.i destinatum... H, : Drcedesti | Dip, E fit Previous dis tion or hand: 
qui determine fs ore. and destino, to radio adapt Previously, prendeney to; 
IE or foreordain; to nuera, To predetermine inm Zing 


hand by a Le aPPoint or ordain before. 






















a ng a one 
de Scale Purpose, — q, iti 10 Or |. we 
ri rech = desti cis Dosed e being eet ign du | 
estinati clinati ` Vious in. : 
i doc r ne of — pne on o belieresin tho adaptation to aus ios Prevos fitness inne ing | 
tem or Ai t tnd ri-an-izm, s. The sys- | Preq yest: Gg — 3 
| c dons re des Dredestinariang ` — redomi. fen j 
A act of decrecing or SE tini"shon, n, Tha | D Poe» before, and dominop qe Ominer. 
especially, theol the doctrine thar God hag fastis, lord, ' Daui | 


^ ef. ee — 
Sarees Casi aus itas 


. 0 
ates; a predestinarian. — Pre. 
estine, prú-destin, .t-—predestined, ge 
estining, To decree beforehand: to fore. 












Eth, influence, or autho- 
Kr, Predetermino pré-dé-ter/min, ot. rity; ruling; controlling — t 
im beforenangy güelermining. "o determino EE 








; to doom by previous decree, 






Predoom ré-diim’, ot j 
beforcht pr ; S To doom or judge 
re-e ec , prà-à- 0 3 ul, To choo 
elect beforehand PR etin, A 
shon, 2, Choice or election be orchand, 
-eminence prč-cm'i-nens, n. Tho state 
orquality of being notablyeminent among 









en 

a. Determined beforehand. — Predera 

mination, prë-dč-tér'mi-nā”shon, n. Pre- 

yeas determination; purpose formed be- 
rehand. 


al, pro‘di-al, a. [Fr. prédial, from 1, 
















: ; | Others; superior or su sat inenco; 

predium,a farm or estate,] Consisting of undou —— — ite ally supe 
and or farms; landed; attached to land; | ority in excellenco,— Pre-eminent pru-om'- 
erived from land (predial tithes), 







i-nent, e — abore others; Surpass- 

ing or hi stingui in excellence, 

sometimes also in evil, e 

pré-em'i-nentli, adv. In a pre-eminent 

manner or degrec. 

— pᷣrẽ.em ghon, E CL. pre, 

ore, and emplio, a buying, [rom emo, 

EIER Tho an or right of pur- 






Predicable red'i-ka-bl, a. [ L. redicabilis 
from z redeo. PREDICAPE Capabieot be- 









m E 
h lo one of the five things which can be 
— afirma 


viz, genus, species, difference, pro erty, 
and accident. — Predicability, pred'i-ka- 
bil"i-ti,n. The gualier of being predicable. 
—Predicament, ré L.L. 
pradicamentum,) Logic, one of those gen- 






















lego formerly enjoyed by English kings of 
buying prov sions in preference to others. 
—Pr ‚emptive, pré-em'tiv, a. Pertaining 








me, p fex a tuation, and habit; hence, 
describe 
seal desrToed hy rousortrying 





Pre-engage, pré-en-gij', v.c. —pre-enga en 
pre-engaging. To cn p SCH 
agreement; toengage orattach by previ 

influence; to preoccupy. — Pre-engage- 










pike mortala Pertaining to a pre 







ré-en-güj^ment, n. Prior engage- 
au prod t 70 16 that men attachment. 
pradicans, Pp "ol Brain, — Do- -establish, xeon tablish Re 
minican.- re cating; preaching. bere n. Bette 
pred '‘i- a Se? icated, red- 
he to decls — ee hat cl hand or before something else. — Pre- 





O 
as an attribute of 
something (to predicatewhitenessof anew) 
to declare one thing of —— To 
oa da afirme cr denied of 
ih x re the word or words un 
pop pp eti 
BM E Theact of predi- 
cation, pred-i-kü'shon, n. IL e 
ting; affirmation; asse , —Predi i 
tive, pred'i-ka-tiv. a. Expressing beri 
tion or predication.—Fre ays 
Affirmative; positive 





exist -Zis tens, N. Existence 
TE 2 ing elso; gxistencs ns 
— state; existence of the sou ae 
ts union with the CES — d 
prö-eg-zis'tent, a. Existing befo d 
receding in cxistence. from Te 
face, pref'üs, n. [Fr. preface. uin, to 
prafatio—pra, boforo, Tu ari nothing 
hencealso fate, i 
—— EU to e? scht er 
We Te — refacing. 
—— Ha by prelim ary ing iho 
Prefatery, re —— = rain! ng toà 
Ace; : 

prefaco. Prefatorliy, pref'a-to-ri-l , 

y way of preface. [D. prefectus, from 
fekt, n. to ma 
Prefect, prč'fe ee, and facio, to 
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eclare to be to happen in tha Dese 


ing; a prophec — 
Predictive, a one tiv, d. 'oretolling; 


| FR 
à Predilection, pré-diek’shon, m Er, pré 


















before, 20 t func 
pro ent Romo; an im ofici 
f * diligo, io Joyo. V — a in France; a préfet, at 18, egen 
uw choice, from mee are EN in Franco an 

* A previous liking; resides over an 








m6, mol, hér; 





Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 
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PREDECLARE 


il Precedes or goes 

d position; ong Do 10 

HUT Prodi Stato, Posi I a > 

d predectarin? : T kin là redecla 
vious eelaro beforehand ox 


i Pr edestinato P 
N —— pre, ree Predest 
T e 


nated, predestinatics gat, odoare desti. 


1 Pro. 
determine. Despi] mand destino, to 
d ` E.] m VW 
or forcordain: to appointor arg, etermin 
, — before Susceptible, 


"hon, n. Th 
| ec» Of decreeing or The 
$ especially, theol, the doctring that lod 


ator, pré-des'ti-ni-ter, n. Ona 


. K p Te e 
3 Predetermine r&-de-termin, v.t. — prg, | HI ru in3uitable for being pre 
H termined, pre termining. To determing nani mas Kë? m prescri 


beforehan ; to doom by previous decree 

—v.i. To make a determination before- 

C te. pre-de-termi-nit, 

a. Determined beforehand. — Predeter- 

ination, Dré-dé-tér^mi-na"shon, n. Pre- 

pus determination; purpose formed be- 
n 


» Dre'di-al, a. [Fr. rédial, from L. 

radium, a farm or esta d Consisting of 

and or farms; landed; attached to land: 
derived from land (predial tithes). re, 


Fredicable, pred'i-ka-bl, a. [L. predyate, | ing,an ol 
from prad ] ] 
ingaflirmed of something; thuclonging 


may be predicated or afery right which 
' logic, pne of tho five *'question; a spe- 
a 


hand.—Prede 


forcha 


a’ eravadgiun—prea, be 


; Aowledgee —r.t. (pré-sij')—presaged, pre- 
* Aging. To forebode; to Toreshow; to fore- 
£ pell, predict, prophesy. — v.i. To form or 





EN a. Full of presages; om nous.—Presage- 
> ^ ment, —— ment, 2. A foreboding: a 
m Zu foretel ing.—Presager, pré-sü/jér, n, One 
who presages. 
Presbyopia. pres-bi-O’pi-a, 2. (Gr. presbys, 
old, and eng, the eye.] An imperfection 
of vision in which near objects are seen 
less distinctly than those at a distance, 
common in old age.—Presbyope, pres'bi- 
Op, n. One affected with presbyopia.— 
Presbyopic, -pres-bi-op'ik, a. Pertaining 
shyopia. ; 
Prelby te. pres biter, n. IL. presbyter, (rom 
Gr. presbyteros, compar. of presbys, old. 
Priest is the same word.] An elder or a 
n somewhat advanced in age, ME) 
wd authority in the carly Dur Ame 
j| ure pe Peeling ts re 
— — UIS to Gegen 
yresbyteries, or 
| Bold such goverment ti A member of 
| ere inn government in presby —— 
associations of ministcrs and el ors, ane 
ai have no bishops.— Presb en? I per 
- tē'ri-al, a. Presbyterian.— inc 
vi ism pros-bi-teri-an-izm, n. The oe 
TA principles, and discipline or gov — 9 
hte presbyterian. — Presbytery, Dre Gë 
v" n. Presbytcrianism; a judica P dl the 
GU ting of presbyterian pastors GE 
/ '«hurches of any particular denomin 





- — 


"ve by tlic senses; allied to sagacious,] 
— se aething which portends or foreshows a 
> J ature event; a prognostic; an omen; a 
a y rebodin; or presentiment; a feeling that 
j —meothing is to happen; a Prophecy; forc- 


Futtera prediction.—Pres seful, prč-sīj'fųl,- 





zich"on n. The 
adaptat 
urpose 
dominate 


ominus, lord. 
à Ye surpassin 


that 
P 
































into the presence or 
especially of a superio 


donation of: generall 
and ceremoniously; to 
to favour with a dona 


ecclesiastical benefice; 
lic body for considera 


rial or the 


com 


nated, predominatn, 
L. pra, before, and 4g 


v i t 
room de hich saree E 


superior in ptible, —'p 


stant; immediate (present dea 


ti 


(mine 






: Yome exti 
rity 3 to hav con In 
others, — at To Tie lapso of 
Predomin Ba? 


) sed 
d or ps esed 
083 Of a lera 
Í d neglect,—Pr, 
optive, prčskrip'tiv, a. Consisting i 
d by prescription. 
esenco, Under PnEsENT. 
sent, prez'ent, a. [L. presens, 
8, from pre before, and sens, esc 
participle of sum, I am; comp 
Zeen! Boing in a certain place: op 
or near; 
spot; in- 
th); being 
eration; now 










on or being in 
the present time. —v.t. (pré-zent). LE 
présenter, L. presentare, to present, lit, 
to make present.) To place or introduco 
before the faco of, 
r; to make known; 
offer for acquaintance; to exhibit or 
offer to view or notice (presented a wretched 
appearance); to bestow; to make a gift or 
to give formally 
tow a gift upon; 
i edo m (to — a 
rson with a thing); to nominate to an 
2 cH to lay before a pub- 


Jecislaturo, court, &c. (to present a memo- 


'ta-bl, a 
i in such trim 
e's self wi 
































serving; the state of bens ett i 
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ni he pre 
ri-tiv, %: ran chie in t 
to bs used only Ms 
Ze past tenses. |... nit^, v.t-—pree 
rotermii, prety prater mito 
D rotermitti » 
oyond, and o 19 ion, pre 
to omit. — Preter ot 
n A passing by; om 
I ternatural Pan E natural.) 
PA ter, beyond, and J — o 
What ia natural, or diflel 





































d as3 by: 
ng. it to, to send. 20 Injsh'On 


of ow, 
a dm. at e e 
" . e 


be Men Y. distinguls 1, con 
er, pre-zü ines fs orming-li, a natural, as! - and unnatural, t’- 
en oa naturally, Dre tet Da 
0 Wit sumptio. > rete 

P mr fep ASRS | Seti aos, Inr EE 

1 ni k "hic 88 and, — ` - rë- T- = 

earnest Sb bability; that W : blind or het -téer-nat’Q-ral-nes, DIE al. 

paie vibes hand. ri To | Pego without direct prooi Oh] adven- | pré etato of being preberunturt and m ee 
- bear re; to act with strivo | strong con mptuousness; UTOSM | preterporfect, Ve Ae perfect.] m. Y 
exert e heavily; to strain oF ulsivo turousness; hat which comes near to preter, beyond, an "perfect, — Preter- 
ur e docu nenta ipit | Wikre E 
ure —Presumptivo, P pobabilit ; proving Bine as Pluperfect. 









P e y 
resumption Or : T" 
eireumstanklally, s —— ek "ono 
tive evidence). — L ay Do de- 
chose ri of inheritance may 13.0 
ented — contingency, as by me pirti 
of a nearer relative, —Presumptively, pre 
gum'tiv-li, adv. Ina presumptive a S 
—Presumptuous, prö-zum’tü-us, €. Am- 
bued with or characterized by presump- 
tion; taking undue liberties; given to pre- 
sumeoract ina forward manner; arrogant; 
over-confident. — Presumptuously, pré 
zum’tü-us-li,adv. Ina presumptuous man- 
ner, — Presumptuousness, próé-zum"tü-us- 
nes,2, The quality of being presumptu- 
ous. 
Presupposo, prv-sup-poz’, DÄ To suppose 
or imagine as previous; to cause to bo 
taken for granted; to imply asantecedent; 
to require to exist yreviously.—Presuppo:. |^ 
ting-press; also, a journalist or writer for | sition, Presupposal, pré-sup’ po-zish “onze 
the press. —Press-room,z, Print. theroom pré-sup-po'zal,2. The act of presupposmt;; 
whero the printing-preases are worked, as | that which is presupposed. s 
ee from a composing-room, | Presurmise, prestrmez” n. A surmise 
— U.Fr. Tessure, viously formed Pee pre- 
L. pressura.| The act o pressi ; the n 
stato of being Fqucezed or crushed: the 
forca of one acting on another by 
welght or the continu application of 
— on GIS Eng forco or impulse 


















which form; a ma- 
orced more compact form; à m 
: (ur Printing; a printing-Dresss m 
tha) printed literature in general, 0 = : 
cted to the literature of newspape + 
2acrowd;a throng; multitude of indivi ua 
crowded together; a wine-vat or cistern 
(0.T); an upright cupboard in whic | 
clothes orother articlesare kopi urgency: 
urgent demauda of ailairs—Presa of saul 
(naut.), as much sail as the state of the 
wind, &c., will permit, — Liberty of the 
presa. Under Linenty.—Presser, pres'ér, 
n. Ono who presses.—Pressing, pres'ing, 
anda. Urgent; importunate; distresa- 
ng. — Preasingly, presing-li, adv. In a 
pressing manner. — Pressman, pres'man, 
n. Une who works or attends toa prin- 










for the real reason or motive; à pretence, 
Pretor, pré'tor. PRETOR. 



































pressing a degree less than very (prett 













hold ont Paton! * i f 
` nd—pre, 1 
to reach or Stretch." Trwp.] To hold dot 












ext; to make fal pretty. 
sentation of; to feign or affect (ro S CPS; | Protypity, pro-tip'i-fr, v.t. To 









D y 
revail, pra-vàl, yi a type. 





(weng “We H. i 
ot SR impressions rom type poration 
Pa the press, 2 
Pres, t£. [Originall to impress or 

oreo inte ce Jarre tin this sense).] T 
service; to Jones Cspecially into paro 
1 ¿toim ress, — Press. gang Zeie 
e men ing féunen empowered, toi 
di to oe Laval service, i 

































rior j : 
ado, ^ : ü H 
D 9,28 to 
morito. duality of boron clenai, n. Mes 
; n m e 
ij eral ele ZC, reception SCH We a Supe- 
; ap te IUe 
Sight cr iy juo tr edt to — generally Trova li ; Seh ent, Dreves 
Character, ad Uence deri ye eh — c] existing, "eCelved or qus minant; 
pebeclally we; Ments, of vioug DA prev ently 1/5 OXtensiy 
itor t Pr valent y » Drey^a-]o ely 
REPRE EDU aerario, ee li, aay 
Uture i , o “KÄ 
a ; tri Y t belief par Oe —— E E p ns 
eRe ee MESS er a etie: 
de, imo, used tee CA swe. ell DOE sv Act 
a Tre atin yl: in hasctionaliy | Prefer led sj, ast (ho = tenso | Kf "shon, ge rr Prevarie (ible y, re 
Dein rete. ritus, gos terito, SU Simply Dé taa go | Shu i act gation, 9 10 giy- 
di ; befor rom La pra Eë, beyond, and by, Pp, Pu “rt, q Perfect, Y the di; clo quibblin Drevar ent ari- 
Gäeren for Age, gu O take, | He (enee Utessine po to | Order t an info de uth; Taw i he tr th 
leste Without” jo wir ncealmon ened prow a, defo Collugion 
What i — is To gu POS0 ont Tose i 
"t 


ty, prit'i, a. [O.E. pretie, praty, comely, 
alana was Sax. pretig, craity, from pret, 
a trick; Icel. pretiugr, tricky, prettr, a 
trick.] Having’diminutive beauty; of a 
pleasing and attractive form without the % 
strong lines of beauty, or withogb grace- 
fulness and dignity; pleasing; neatly ar- 
ranged; affectedly nice; foppish; ironically, ` 
nice; fine; excellent: mcaning the dpposite. E 
7-adv. In some degree; moderately; cx- 







well, large, sure, &c.).—Prettily, prit/i-li, 
«dv. In a pretty manner; with prettiness; 
pleasi ly.—Preottiness,prit'i-nes,n. State a 
vr quality of being pretty; diminutive eee. 
— beauty without —— ordig- Yi 

ps ness and t: ex 1 
small Objects; affected niceness; topos E 
text, o a aego falsely; to uso as a pre- | pretiys ertyish, prit'i-ish, a. Somewhat A 


exhibit previously i prefigure; to 


text 'te or pré-tekst', m. [Fr. 1s 
Pre texte prete pratextun, from pretend a 
Prey lo, and (en. bo O 1s 
: An ostensible re rn ivo oy 
assigned or assumed as a colour or cover 


. IRC pre E ëss 5 
:- Preevaleo—pree, before, and vates a be * 
against, E, PE : often with over oriai == 
Dower or influence (a iis have extensive stra 


"ew. 





PREVIOUS 


il &c.).] Toa ipate 
nn «Je ntici y to fore t. s 
| nen by something done befo stalls; to hin. 


A vents.—Proventio Avan’ 
Lat act of preve D, Prö-ven 
UR somethin "ng 


& done before. Preventi. X 


cepts the access or a i 

an antidote previously tak = — 
By way — y, Pr&- 

o v Ö Ly ` 

Previous, pra vi-us, a. D pretia pre 

fore.in time; being or hippo Ai 

| cfore something else; antecedenty pains 


orehand; antecedentlv E © 
under FonxERLY.— Previousuesy, E 
time. " 

prevising, 
ore 
ISION.] To foresee; to 


. To 


us, a god of procrea- 
E tion; grossly sensual; obscene. 
2. Price, pris, n. [O.Fr. pris, preis, Fr. prix 
from L. pretium, a price; the same word 
J as praise, and prize, to value.) The sum 
< of moncy or the value which a seller sets 
rm on his goods in market; the current value 
— of a commodity; the equivalent for which 
` something is bought or sold; cost; value; 
worth (a pearl of great price); estimation. 
— money, in com. tho price of 
credit; the rate of discount at which capi- 
tal may be lent or borrowed.—Price-cur- 
rent, n. A periodical account of the cur- 


apie 





the skin; a thorn; a 
skewer; a puncture or wound bya prick 


moug 
(Shak. 
listen with eager à 

arp point; to designate or set, 
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as to cause nmonoss; Ho I ne — 
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Prick: a 
pointed shock or gi, Point; bot, a | 
rom the bark, and thus distingui | 
of a plant, a nich grows from Fh, | l 
or projection, ug ¿e BArP-pointed pu, tho "eh 
al; a sping. a 0m the skin of An | 
prickled, ‘pricking e Sa 
to pierce With SCH, To prick iz d Saz 
ba Ce with fing Sharp points, slight : Gu 
li ck, n. Tho Stickleback —Pri à TALL 
;&. ¿Full of sharp points ony rik’. Ga } 
Pri > 


armed with prickles: sti ; 
Prickliness, i Stinging in feeling‘ 
being prickly lines n. ho state 


— — 


Cp 
GÉIE 
ts 


opular name r e 
discaso known as lichen. Price 0f skin m 
: p variety of cactus Covered wit [ie ei 
WE and ns an edible fruit, Ni 
cies of stonccrop.—Prick peat" * sane | ai 
D e ork pan a i 
marks on cold iron or other metal, ms i 

de, prid, a. [A. Sax, prúte, pride, from i 
prüt, proud, ROUD.] The quality or 
Btate of being proud; inordinate golf. 
estcem; an unreasonable conceit of one's 


irs =. 


sprin from a consciousness f . 
roud, behaviour insolence; that whieh 


3 E 


solent; scornful, — rid'ful-li, 

adv. Ina prideful manner.—Prídefulness 
orid'ful-nes, n. Tho state or quality of 

prideful, — Prideless, prid‘Ies, a. 

Destitute of pride. 

Prie-dieu, Die ye, n. [Fr., pray God.) A 
kneeling desk for praycra. 

Prier. Under Pry. 

Priest, prist, n. [A. Sax. preóst, contr. 
from lı, presbyter. Presuyren.] A man 
who officiates in sacred offices; a minister 
of public worship; especially a minister of 
sacrifice or other mediatorial offices; a 
person who is set apart or consecrated to 
the ministry of the gospol; an Episcopalian 
Bora atop lerne EE A 

elow a op.— k (9. 
woman who Dificiated in sacred rites. 
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which belongs 


men 

al in t: policy of clergy to advance 
eae own 0 Pa ood, prest ‘hid, 
n. The office or character of a pricst; the 
order com of pricsts; priests collec- 
tively. — * ne en, - Governed or 

ricsts. 

entirely oy ie old sense of 
dress up.) A pert, ed, 


pragmatical fellow. Fr gery, ie nr h 


« nertness; conceit.—Pri rig isn, 
prie Inceited; affected —P er portly, 
ish-li,adv. In a priggish manner; Pet at 


thief; a low or mean hie teal. 


prigging. t 
J rim, a. Roi — — 
P? LoT "formal; 
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imitivus 
a, (L. pri m: 
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ettor; com. a capi- 
tal sum lent on interest, d 
used call 


mH. 


3 E 


d vings are sold. 
: „a main timber 

tingeof pieces Principality, 

iti, n. (Fr. principa 

supreme powcr; 2 


cocs. : 
rior, a. [L. prior, a compar. to 


in the orderof time; 
anterior. — adv. Pre 
intecedently (he had never been 
there prior to that time). —n. The su- 

riory or a monastery of 
2 monk next 


itd.) sovereignty; 
rince, or one investo 
he territory of a prince, 


or the country which gives title to a 


ty venezs, prim'i-tiv- bg 
tate of being primitive, 
Primogenial, E ge, Priut- 
mg Aen "Lige, "n. [Fr. 
first, and 


abbatial rank: 


cipium. PRINCIPLE.) 


nts, 
6, prin'si-pl, n. [Fr. princi 
Ls pium, € MIC ub 
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nuns, next in 
ority, pri-or'i-ti 
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liberty is 
on-base, Pri 

consisting chiefiy of 

pursued irom goals 

ouse in 

Prison, 


up for receiving and det: 
is nm Ac] 


—Prison-van, 
veying Prisoners., 
Pristine, Pris'tin, a. 


ne, i [L. pristinus: 
root as Prior, prime, &c.] Bai Sne 
od; original; 


rm of miekt 
an instru- 


Primitive or early 
primitive, Ex 


r ee, prir 


me a 
I pray then 1 €, à Corruption of pray thee, 


restrained, as a bird j 
soner 8-base, y 


ate or peri 


r ax prich, x. [A softened fo 
= Sharp-pointe Instrument; 
ment lor makiug holes, . 


S»? "Ww. 2 
ruuning and 


Or bases, — p 


which prison 


S 


vate, pri’ rat, a. [L. riv 
to separate, 1 LA aptus, from 


NIR [Ty 

culiar (seen also in deprin rate» pe- 
Peculiar to one’s self; be 
cerning an individual only; personal: op- 
bosed to public or nationals not known 
open, or accessible to peoplo in general; 
secret; not invested with publie office or 
ga publicorofticia] 

With others; soli. 
no mledge; privy; 

soldier.— Priv 
bills or acts of parliament, those brought 
into parliament and passed on the petition 
ot parties interested, and on payment of 


employment; not havir 


character: unconnectec 


tary; partici ating i 
3niliL said of dm 


à common 


pri ve, prin 


fces.—Jn privatc, not publicly or 0] 


Sccretly.—a. A common soldi 
lowest rank in the army 


a-si, n. <A state of being private 


retirement; seclusion: 


retirement, — Privately, pri‘vai-li E 


In a private or secret n 
or publicly; in a manner 


individual; personally. 


vat-ncs, n. The state of being private; 
— Privateer, pri-va-tcr', n. A vessel of 


—Privateness 


war owned and equipped by one or 


private persons, and licens 

ment to scizo or plunder the 
enemy in war.—v.i. To cruise in 
—Frivateersman, pri-va-térz man, 2. An 
vateer.—Privation, 
pri-vashon, z. [L. privatio, from privo, 
to bereave.] ‘The state of being deprived; 
deprivation of what is necessary for com- 
fort; destitution; want; the act of remov- 
ing something possessed.—Privative, priv- 
a-tiv, a. Causing deprivation; gram. 
changing the sense from positive to nega- 
tive.—n, A prefix to a word which gives 
it a contrary sense, as un and in in unwise, 
inhuman.—Privatively, priv’a-tiv-li, adv. 


oflicerorseaman ofa pri 


In a privative manner. 


` vet, n. [Etym. unknown] A 
PO perch ie leet to form orna- 


shrub 


y a go 


mental hedges in gardens. 


, priv'i-lej, n. (L. privilegium, an 
M onal law; from privus, separate, 
pecu iar, and lex, legia, à law. PRIVATE, 
EGAL.] A rightor advantage enjoyed by 
a person or body of persons Peron the 
common advantages of other in IT duals; 
a private or personal favour enj un ri 
i liament, a question affecting 
the "privileges appertaining to the mem; 
t'o grant some privilege, ri : t; 
or exemption to; to invest with n peculiar 
rightorimmunity; toauthorize; 
—Privileged, priv'i-lcjd, p.and a. 
with a privilege or privileges x 
some peculiar right, favour, or 1 aana 
Privy, privi, a. |Fr. privé, from Zu pae 
sl Phrvare.] Private; assigned to private 
fus, ^ t public; secret; nob scen openly 
ucs 
admitted to 


icipation of knowledge with om 


lar advantage. — 


bers.—v.f. To 


rivately know 


6; 
ropriated to retirement; 
EIS pri 
tho 


> aber. otl 
A entiemen of the privy — 


of the royal houschol 


IS privi-ti, n. Privacy? p another ofa 


a LU t I ; D 
vate concern; pl. secre The prin 
fa ri fh sovereign, tho 


ledge; joint knowledge 
tal organs. 









Fate, fiir, fat, fall; 


—Privy-coun 
cipal council of the Engli 


Question 


ing; 


the 


me, met, hers 


n à cage,— 
\ gamo 


1”. A ship fitted 
‘taining Prison s 
O£€ Carriage for con- 


onging to or con- 


er; one of the 
.—Privacy, priy’- 
secrecy; solitude; 


anner; not openly 
affecting an 


ships of an 
n privateer. 


viduals; 


to license. 
Invested 
enjoying 
munity. 






being 
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ers aro 
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enly; 


or in 
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more 
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pine, pin; 


members of whic} 
Pleasure. _ priv 1a 
of themive aa 


kind 


—Probab 


happen, 


bli, adv. 


probe. 
whalcbone, 
attached to ono 
down anything s 
Probate LI 
Proper authorities by which a person 
d ee of a will.— Se 
— n. A tax on property passi 
Py tation, p 
‘probation, of e 
The acl of prov d Ek 
E the like; Y priino period 


— 
Cati , 

trial or exami 
parato? v Probational 
Serving for tria 






proa, n. [Mal 
of Mal T: 


0.— 
— 5* x i forma cla ps 

room for doubt; likely; rendering some- | Having the peter 
iba prob’a-bil-izm, 


to follow that which is inculcated by 
teachers of —— 
nions may scem tot 


, prü'büt, n. 









note, nol, müve; 


> 4. Pre. 
taken from an enemy we. That which i; 


nip, with the Property tak 


A an M fft n 
obtained or offered ante tha 


tion or contest; 
otra cot test; that 
court, a. 
eed n - 
ust'Istic encounter or boxing. 
4 prize.—Prize-fighter, à. 4 professionel 
pugilist or boxer,—Prize-figh DS, a. Dos, 
Ic for a rewar —Prize list n 


im any similar Wi 


ty has been obtained, in 
ous according to rank, the 
alized from the sale of the 
ae fa — wf A ring orl mat i-kal-li, 
1 mizeshtings prize- | m — 
fighters collectively (a member o tho ON 
—prized, prizing. [Fr. priser, 
tuc, to seta price on, from L. pretium, 
a price. Price, Precious.) To set or 


pri’za-bl, a. Worthy 


y, although other opi- 
^ 10 — prob: 
ble.—Probabilist, prob'a-bil-ist, a. ' 
wi maintains the theory of probabilism. 
(te, prob-a-bil'i-ti, 2. [Fr. pro- 
babilite, Ti. probabititaa.] Tho state or qua- 
lity of being probable; likelihood; ap- 
pearance of truth; anything that has the 
appearance of reality or truth (in thissense 
witha plural); math. the ratio of the num- 
ber of chances by which an event may 
a ave 
1 au — E] 
bl RES probable manner; in l 
likelihood; as is probable; likely. — 
Probang, prö’bang, N. 
Surg. a long sien me 
with a piece of sponge sc 
end, inten 
tuck m the gullct. 
. proba 
al ‘rocecding 


shed as such an 
ro-bii‘shon, . 

lation.—FPrOBs to 
lor pro Pertaininf y 


eg Ys on-n-ri, a. 
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wth, a 
00,35 e: lapse: whole con, d tance) (spring: 
en seien amore proline | ande na them ODE to adapt he, pro- | POPES m (pro dus) iaai; the outcome 
pgs in ^ * et ng off the at similary, ti- quence th, or yic % ral crow lls 
neil len of Ome or praeci rosca | Pp gee length MAS by deforming © mute | Drought abour and produc fa farm 
i d be A o a eed- wa ¡form - y clado tion (t e k ro- 
is any POL er body: act of proce ducing rom procu ‘ald or produc uce-broXk02: 
a e or TÉ procession) The rain ot persons de prok'tér, 9. [ ^ exe per- y doM f untry. A = dealer 1n ZE Ze 
\ idi mp. proxy. anothers € duce- 4m vun , 
% af Zon emplo yed to —— * f er colonial Prod ducers EE 
"ur jou in a cou iversity WU e x- | stutls, 4. hich produces." lit 
t official in A unire lor is ke t In ro X*| who or that W hi The capabili y 


= P). 
"es 2 


=-di’si-bili-tis n. reap ig: 
ity Tng produced _"producib u; 






Pining to 

d ` a- « e Feat m 

Proctorial, BR ta rship, prok’tér-sh p, N- 
0 — 






proces gervice-00% roces- 
n. Jt. Call Oh cana for FEIERN alist, i-bl, @ 

— 7 ducibleness, DECH, le — : 
or quality of m Be .] A thing 


prod'ukt, 2% quced by nature, as fruits or 


cunwens—Pro; forw: „and curte trato; 
Satie mont putting 


weg, an agent, rom Procuro. tres 
no manager of anothers affairs; 


























Meinl) or representing, amac! SS? dertakes the caro of lega tities together. 
= | : — sins, mi TT ad one. edings for another; a governor of A tile, pro-dak'til, a. [L. productilis.] Ca- 
e figa, | province mader the Mena md ei being extended In (etui. 
Na, a. Falling from its proper | Procure Scotland at whose instance Eher e "Phe act or process of pro- 


pros 
eet pró-klàm', v.£. (L. —— 


criminal procecdings are instituted and 
Bro, before, amd cine on CLAIM. ura- 


ied on in inferior courts. — Proc 
torial, pro-kü'ra-to"ri-al, d. Pertaininz to 


- pol. econ. the producingof articles 
ee exchangeable value; that which 







ru N Eee 
E Gt Bc amurca di 













kü'ra-bl a. Capab preliminary observations to & book or 


ke known by public announcement; ns of 
EBIIC proctor 
inier, Proclalmant, pri-kid'mer, rō- Curator.— Procuracy, prok’t-ra-si, 2. the human intellect).—Productive, pro-duk’- 
j kli'inant, a. One who ek e oflice or service of a procurator; the man- tiv, a. Having, the power of producing; 
i clamation. — — n. D pro- | agement of an ailair for another.—Procu- fertile; producing good crops; bringing 
í clamatio.] The act of proclaiming; an offi- | ration, pro-kü-r&shon,w. Management of | iuto being; causing to exist (an age pro- 
cial public announcement or declaration; | another's affairs; the document by which | ductive of great men); pol. econ. producing 
| a published ordinance, a „person is empowered to transact the | commodities of value; adding to the 
Froclitic, pr-klitik, n. [From Gr. pro, | affairs of another. wealth of the world.—Productivel Ü 
forward, and Kino, to lean.) Greek gram. ü-kür', v.t.— red iv li : Clivetys pro- 
i & monosyllabic word so closely attached » I e v.t.—procired, procur- | duk'tiv-li, adv. Ina productive manner. 
| peones andern nocent, quality of being productive. -Productiv: 
vity, pro-klivi- ACTCLOTO NO accen care. Cure.] To obtain, as by : Pauls ti & productive.—Froductiv- 
from pro, before, de —— quest, loan, effort, Jabour, or urchase: aie duk-tiviti, x. Power of pro- 
| d Inclination; propensity: prone. | br ‚get, gain, come into possession of; to | Proem, pro’ 
| mess; tendency; readiness. — Proc ring on; to attract (modest « ‚ proem, n. [Fr. proóme, from L 
. prokl $3. ivous, | res . ; sty procures | proemium, G ; a m Jl. 
1 o Vs proclivue.] Inclined; tivo fo use, bring about, eflect, con- | and oim y) Mata, en DUO: before, 
ing by nature. "u. 10 p mi .— Procurable, pro- 03, way.] Preface; introduction; 
1 H 











Proce! pa px 
aoa. Gr. p before, and Fotos SÍ. obtainable.— Procurement ne procured; | writing.—Proemial, pro-em'i 
Salicae lig fo the vertebra of certain taini ing the character of a prooem "^ Har 
have he existing saurians, whi urer, prü-kü'rer, dning.— | Profane, prö-fün’ EVT, 
back „avity in front and a ball at the cures;a pimp;a pander a Ze rofanta, — Lia Le from L. 
H — 


Tes, m. : 
Proce —* an emale pimp; a bawd rom, and man, a templo. poro, forth 


sacred or devoted to sac ANE.] Not 

SCHSINK ; s 
irreverent any peculiar sanctity; secular: 
MDE of sad acting or acted i eat 
blasphemous; pollu: uns or implyine Ar 
d her than biblien tistory, 


consu J In ancient R 
Y disch a 
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ari > a - —— 
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li, adv, By rofession: 

i sesion, pro-feshan n. D bake? ed: 
b ns a public raue 
th lief; a declara DELE Sentiments or be. 























ten . 
tio The qualit, ol Ti-ga-si, prof 

j 3 se qualit it Prol] 
1 Frotestation (professions of friondehn Or | gate; a pe Condition Of bei 
qerity!; a calling superior npor | life; abandoned cond ely vicious Gd 
} Se arch licraft, as that of medicis Profound, ——— Pa Ei 
| ective bod Debe s vocation; the col. rofund pro * pro 
| calling, — P ngaged in such | j boin D» Fuxp, e us, 
n ertainin to a sional, prü Icsh'on-al, q be oe being far below in cep; esceng. 

l Drofession.—». A member or aged in a depth; intelecto Places; having great 

Sion, but more often applied, in Jrofes. ledge or skill (a p Ds deep i 


P in know. 
terized by Intensity ; fid Scholar); chame 


ion to a ; ; 
ateur, to porsons felt (profound grief! ; touch tite; deeply 
A B; ben 


their living by aris, LOS% 
ig US by aris, ke ? 

Prolessionals are accusto: 
d —frofessional] —— 
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ence),— a. SOW, profound rever. 
(with the); an M acep; tho sea; th 
8pace.—Pro 
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34 deep immeasy bl | 

P, - [L ne who pro. ce. —Profoun + Prv-found’li de 9 

| tho visible ono opel unites himsel? o found nes, n^ quor. Polonia p Xs 
D D P ` Q Ww isi , ge rer — Em di 
j ostensibly religious; one that “pabiloi fundity, pro-fun di-ti, n, The ei Sr 
caches any art science, or branch of e — 
| vers college op sever facial In a un Gate tr A 
i in, COllcze, or Other seminary, wh ud Vi us, from pro. m 
: business is to eliver lectures or instroct fon Pourin bes GN undo, to pour, rs 
Portai iag Kees, Professorial, a. | gant; lavish; liber], avishly; extraya- Si 

essor 1 ¿ D A e y be 
—#rofessoriate, —— "Ea d x forth lavishly; exuberant : J— 
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d Sors.—Professorship, té. Zeg? At 
1 The office of a cer das er-ship, n. 


Proffer, prof'er, nt [Fr proférer, from L. 








rogeny, proj'e-ni,n. [Fr. nie, L. 
fentes, from pro, forth, bb pios gen, Zo 
ring forth; seon alsoin gender, generation, 
genus, &c. GENUs.] Offspring collective ; 
children; descendants o the human kind, 
or offspring of otheranimals.—Pro , 
Hien iter, R. An ancestor in the direct 
ine; a forcfather; a parent. 
Proglottis, pro-glot'tis, n. pl. Proglottide 
pro-slotti-dez, (Gr., the tipof the tongue] 
ool, the generative segment or joint of a 
tapeworm, 
Prognathic, Prognathous, prog-nath’i 
prog-ná'thus, a. (Gr. pro, before, an 
gnathos, the cheek or jaw-bone.] Charac- 
terized * Projecting jaws; applied to 
human skulls when the jaw slants for- 














orward, 
reject, &c.). 
to cast or sh 








branch of learning; an adept; an expert. 

—a. Well versed in any business or branch 

— of learning; well qua ified; competent,— 
" Proficiently, pro-fish'ent-li, adv. In a pro- 
A ficient manner.—Proficiency, prö-fish’en- 














y lo; from L. pro, before, and filum, a wards, making the lower part of tho faco 
7 thread ine. An outline or contour; es- very prominent.—Progna , Drog-nü"- | 
* pecially an outline of the human face seen thizm, n. The condition of being prog- 







nathic. 







projecting, 
the state of project 







1 i i „ash tikos—pro, before, and gigndskd, to know. 
1 Evin sections I nak Esky pro- Kxow.] Foreshowing; indicating some- : 
filed, profiling. To draw in profile; to give | thing future by signs or symptoms.—n. 











to indica 


v.i. To Judge or pronouns from prognos: 









j d ` — iary | tics. — ostication, pro en that 
d selling price of anything; pecun ‚7. The act of prognosticating; 
Y pais emolument. — Rate of a det a foretoken; vious 





— osticative, prog-nos'ti-ka-tiv, 
Sn tho character of a prognostic, 
—Prognosticator, prog -nos'ti - ki - té, n. 
One who prognosticates. — 







: to be of 
penen to adean To ¢ derive profit; to im- 










hed ut beforehand an gar 
8 sketched o rtigcemen 
line or detailed sketch or ——— 


rocecdin 
— ore in of entertainment, perfor- 






p, IL ee ae ee ee Dae ON 








igo; to Tod ; also 
Ba dad "e to strike down; seen a 


Y e move 
y in conflict, inflict, &c.] FEto tuo or de- | improvement; a PERS cres! 



















o el ce; a journey to advan 
ETE aban lonca us: Mos x yell in wickedness t I ace; or onv to E to 
DA n. An abandoned person; one who has ^ | in any courso; 
p all rogard to good principles, m 


note, not, move 





pine, pin; 





Fate, für, fat, fall; me, met, her; 
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open declaration 
ings, &c.; to publis 
fo proclaim. — Pr 
pro-mul-gi’shon, 7. 
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;pro-mis'kü-us-nces, 
i-ti,n. The stato of being pro- 
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is 
BIS EE 


t of promul- 
open declaration.— 
pro minh — 

rü-mul'gá-tér, prd-mul Jer, 2. 
aperia or publishes abroad.— 
lj’; —— pra- 





L. promissus, put Joren 
Ge — ene — by one per- 
i i or ver ma 1 

——— r which binds th 


do or forbear a certain 






mulge, prö-mu 


Pronaos, prö-nä’os, n. [Gr. pro, befo 
naos, a temple.] Arch. the space in 
f the naos of a temple; a vestibule or 











portico. 
Fronation, pru-ni'shon, n. [From L. pro- 
the face downward. 
hat motion of the arm whereb 
Im of the hand is turned downward; 
e hand with the thumb to- 
palm downward. 
A muscle of the 





-li adv. Ina pro- 
33, prō nus, prone, havin 
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tion or natu- 
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ae 2006; inclination: 
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ess ^ 
ment of the Stee: Success: attain. 


any 88 i 
successful: Tarnung desirable; thriving; 
EE 
ner; successfull —— DTOSDerous man- 
per-us-nes, n. Prospcrit €53, pros’. 


Ww 
Prostate Prostatic 4 

` 2) at 

rostatés, staniline Lë 


stitute, pros’ ti-tit, v.t. — prostituted, 


efore, and statuo, to Nace. S > 

ffer freely to a lewd Hi or io inda 
minate lewdness for hire; to give up to 
any vile or infamous Purpose; to sell to 


ms or to unworthy persons.—a. Openly 
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, pros'trāt, a. [L. prostratus, pp. 
€rno, prostratum, to lay flat—pro 
ore, and sterno, to strew. STRATUM. 
Lying at length, or with tho body ex- 
tended on the ground; lying at hp fa 
He 


spreading on the ground without taking 
root.—v.t.—prostrated, prostrating. Tola 
flat or prostrate; refl. to throw ono's self 
down as in humil 
throw down; to overthrow; to ruin; to 
red to nothing (to prostrate one’s 
strength).—Prostration, pave te enor Ne 
ay 


act of falling down, or of bowing ja hu- 

mility or adoration; great depression or 

reduction (as of strength or spirits). 
Prostyle, pros'til, a. [Gr pro, in front, and 

Ster 3 EAR. rte from the wall of 

8 ng ou rec 2 

the buildin ; tes pillars in front only. 


. Under Prose. : 
tactic, pro-tak’tik, a. [Gr. protaktikos 
= ro before, and iassö, to arrango.] Be- 
aced at the beginning. 





play; hence, a leading character 


tandry, pro-tan'dri, n. [Gr. pró 
8, 4 man, 4 ma ] 
ny Hass Gag of the stamens before the 
wore 8is—pro 
ro'ta-sis, m. [Gr. prota 
before, nnd teind, to ] The first 
; conditional sentence, 


PROSPICIENCE 


object desired - 


TOUS, pros’pür.ne ? Ortuno, 
Making good rcs 





vourable; favourin 





articles introduc MPosed on tha ction, 
onism, Pe on d Abroad Pro 




















» DrOos-pish'ens, y, 
SPECT.] The act of loo Mn? for. 






Ing the king's minority: 
specifically applied dësst: 

in 7 assunicd tho title of Lorg SE, 
u Ian. Protectora R 

'overnment by a i 
English history dei whieh] 
Was protector; the protection of n 









9. [L. prostituo, prostitutus—. 





tein, Proteine, pro'to-in, n. 
prötos, first.) A supposed or Um Gr, 
or vegetable albumen, 
te ous, Protein. 
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fibrin, = — 
5, prü'te-i-nü"shus, pro'té-i- - 
taini D : or consisting of Fa 
C-HK, a, Pertaining tc protein, 
Pid, pro'te-id, n, An albumin d 
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matured before the — — 
e- 








t; lying in tho posture o 
doration ; bot. lying flat and 





before the pollen. 
Protest, pru-test’, v.i. TT, protestor—pro, | Prot 
before, and testor, to affirm, from testis, a | tos, first, 
witness, Txst.] To aflirm with solemnity; — a term sprue ines 
to assoverate; to make a solemn or formal | first ris mar D 
declaration (often in writing) rU ees fers or is a ; 
opposition to something.—v.t. To mako a — —* 
an eri — f pred to — form orbe in hz 
asserb.—2470 a 0 s. = H 
mark or note it, through a notary public, | Protonotary, prota 
for non-payment or non-acceptance.—a. 
(pro’test). A solemn declaration of opinion 
commonly against some act; a form 
statement (usually in writing), by which 
a person declares that ho disson s from 
an act to which he might otherwise be 
ecmed to have yielded assent; law, a 
formal Di pete Mes —— or = 
ill or prom ( 
refused. Protes t, prot/es-tant, n. Lit. 
one who protests; a name given to the 











ity or adoration; fig. to 





















rostrating or laying flat; the 







A having columns 












ö-tapo-nist, v. [Gr. pro- 
: Polos. fish and agonisiés, an 
leading eharacter or actor in 














los, first, 
le.] Bot. 










ligion of the Protestants.—£TO 
prot'es-tant-izm, n. The principles stize, 














tasis) we shall 
ng to a protasis. 
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"shop, there 
archbis torbury nd y busi- 





























rovi , roper du ion; 
rk; £I the P ere o or 
ness at person sphónt of know vin e 
vision m ince: 
speculations "^ pertaining pro nan- 
prn. sp province; exhi Veng of the jn- 
P bate orming > Dyinco; characte’ not polished; 
M prt habitan aprovincoe josiastical Dre” 
d Y — protraho— pro, tor cion, extract, E rude; pe nin kr on 0 archbishop. 
Ki" ho todraw (whence le time; © ve ince or tothejuri 10 a, pro ncc 
: 4 Ae J To draw out or iet fn space; tods * r —n. A n_be po s;in some 
Pt dag: to lengthen o raw toa sete | A pu déi stinguis themes superior in 2 
i t oif; Sure. a. distingu monastic sup € 
Dee cc ligious orders, & in'- 
d mesure papers pee s Pan si 1 en triot "s Profi word oF manner 
Hotel, calmas t| provens, m. A The cabbagetore. shal-izm, ug {istrict of country P epo 
| Ge E dE Prom tho, Bee or fromthe 
deta niae | Bien e fe re morta provincia: EE 
the imensions of a fields al"i-ti,n. The qua n ad na 
$ mo trak'tiv, d. Prol ; e. —Provincially, pru-vin shal-li, 44U- 

“vizh'on, n. UL. rovisio, pro- 

I Provision, prd-vizh on, — 


sce. I'RO- 





measuri 
for laying down eis which draws or- 









paper; anal. & roviaum, to rore 

AME p trod’, v.L.—protruded, pro- u nep of providing or making 
E 7 forth, for- VIDE. : taken 

trading. (L. protrudo — pro, p: »revious preparation; & measure 1 
o —— En! : to beforehand; provident care; accumulation 
j of stores or materials beforehand; a store 
out ca short dramatic composition in which | or stock; a of food provided; hence, 
somo proverb or po nr is taken | victuals; food: usually in the , Plural: um 

in 





ular saying 
as the foundation of the plot; a by-word; 


reproach or object of contempt; crip. | enactment or the like; a proviso.—v.t. To 













a 
and withdrawn.— , Prü- a dark saying of tho wise tha 
of tru- interpreta ion.—Proverbial, prö-verbi-al, | victuals or food.—£ ro onal, prö-vizh’- 
in a proverb; used or cur- | on-al, a. Provided for present need or for 


the occasion; temporarily established ; 
temporary. — Provision , prö-vizh’on- 
al-li, adv. In a provisional manner; for 
ihe —— exigency; temporarily.—Pro- 
kel) ary prö-vizh’on-a-ri,a. Provisional; 


Otra. aal 
re xu. ngorimpelling 















tuberatue—L. pro, before, and tube 
hump, a swelling, akin to (i nn 
usin] To swell or be prominent beyond 


or user of proverbs.—Proverbialize pro 
t — to bulge out.—Pro- a 


vérbi-al-iz,v.t.—proverbializ 

ting: To make or tunm ech tee 

: roverblaliy, pro-vér'bi-al-li, adv. In 
proverbial manner or style; by way of 
















Tu 





minence; a bunch or knob; - —— 
d'An swelled or pushed beyond th , anything vide, prö-vid’ any statute 
pac! or adjacent, surfaco. — Protuberant D TOP it provided, providing. | o ute, agreement, contract 
5 tWbirant,a, : berant, pro- | a d ovideo, lit. to seo beforc— tore: r other writing, b grant, 
the surrounding coe prominent beyond | vi video st to. sce (whened Ko Pro aa, mie oy which a gondition xs 
Li a 1 e ea 
Ga . proviseur] A 










s. < 


m surface.—Protuberan i 
; —— sky tly, to preparo (to provide warm clothings 














































































i 
urnish; to supply ( 
corn); Well provided wi 
| mde UP | ment to maka bricos | roli protean ueni Dai 
Zu l x nacrs T Co: > e D 1^ : 4 uo 
CH — te self csi filled with or showing in. Vision; tomas vi To m ko on visional; conditional e P emporary; pro- 
a Wing mean a p that deter trom ant pust provide for our wants, agatur dicosili adv. Ina provisory manner dan 
E ready to boast: eine) UB Dt; -| conjuncti ı DrU-vi'd 4 mig- voke, . ; CODN- 
DE CEEE DECIES EE 
f c ous; Of fear] m | den nceded,— eso S: allen D € 
e) Se) SE Ee E aud 
d npo tracer ce action; to! in. 
— oat 8 3 Ge (with a capital lot. toan 5; to call f ‚to insti or arouse (as 
er, = GE and direction f exercising f ct- um r passion; to irri Fate; toexcite 
Det ity Gen, Thest res; or and t, | weii To Produce angen 665 to 
eck O spirit, dd ge Es: ing volue". One whos —— pes: 
H ` , VE a a. - Sone d - rō- 
Se — priren, Fe. pronl Oting Having the powe rovchat which pro 
— GE fiium pn: SE vexatious; exi iE nad d. 
n . f rō- ; exasg ment: 
è ascertain VI isa !, good en IS ing manne 9 king- crating Bee 
p. make trial "of tt experimen) — Jee EE v. uio proyok 
V EE CX CES M morie poesi E 
Lei A will: of; to Obtaj tho auth o demon. i-den’ Gen a Tel fected Provoke: TU-YO' ka, 3 stimul Use of 
ot aria. t to gain D probate ticity e Mann Shal-]i. ady viden ferrible t o: 3 exciting: * t S UB, Dro. 
Ta CL bya thow or Detona] Of (to props | In a prox i tiall 9| appetite Anythi ru lo ince ving t 
TA farther ejecta XDerle ite or Dg t hcensa O 
Eo E oost, e leida, Lo exci 
ES —— E d Kom L. See en 
to f sts or Yer othe Do 
A nuces EE NE 
FA | A ral of the ad Cra OSITI Dre, 
aiy, n o ON.] 
sp d t of 
s p — 
of 
igni 


— <a. e 





stij | Prosp cience, DrOS-pish'ens, n [I, 


Drosti-tü'shon, n. ‘The act or practice of ro'tt-ik, a, Pertaini in.— Re 
| yielding the body to indiscriminate inter- eid, pro'te-id, n. An Abe — nzo ett 
EI course with men for hire; the act of offer- torandrous, prot-tr-an’drus, a. [Gr. pro- Be 








PROSPICIENCE 





business or enterprise: 
| ment of tho object desired | gos) Attain- 
i cin 
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|... — Qu ma. d 


e cc Ina Prosperous mis 
E us.nes, ^. Pr sperity Bess, pros’. 


= 5 










: ‚n. [Ta - 
| picto, Prost EcT.] The act of looking for. 


» Pros’ atik 
(Gr. prosta (ca, standing beth ro td 


and. | Applicd to: i 
before the neck of the eee 
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ection: sh ing: et t 
pro-telten ering; defensive, Prote, * 
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| Surg. the addition of an artifici: tov rate, pru-tek'te 
fi addins a defect of the body; philol. the Engl cat by a protector; the riod in 


y & prot : 
English histo 
pclistory during which Cron 






tck-tü'ri-al, a Relatin to — 

D a — 

Protectorshi ` prö-tok' Aer. SEH 

office of a pro ector.—Prote Prü-tek'. 
IC9,? A female who prot ; 

Protégé, pro-ti-zhă, fem. Protégée, pro-ti- 

zhü, n rotec ne under 
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d ao, e 
— —— n a. ances men 








H es og 
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ER 
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terms or to unworthy persons.—«. Open] 

devoted to lewdness.—n. A female piven 
to indiscriminate lewdness; a strumpet; 
a harlot; a base hireling.— Prostitution. 






principle of animal or vegetable album 

or ca Protolnaceous, Protein’ 
ous, pro't0-i-nú“shus, pro'te-i-nus, a. Con. 
taining or consisting of pretein.—Protele, 
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eS 
2s TE 
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feros, before, and anér, andros, a man, a i * 
male.] Bot, maturing tlio pollen before j 
tho female flowers on the plant are ready 
for fertilization.—Proteranthous, prot-tr- 
an'thus, a. [Gr. proteros, and anthos, a 
flower. ] Bot, paying flowers appearing 
fore the leaves; having the anthers 
matured before the Pirma- — 
nous, prot-ér-oj'i:nus, a. (Gr. gyng, n fe- IR n 
male.] Bot. having tho stigmas matured gà — cuia 
foro the pollen. the pisti = t 
Protest, pro-test', v.i. Ke protestor—pro, | Pro F 
before, and testor, to affirm, from testis, a 
witness. Trst.] To affirm with solemnity; 
to asscverato; to make a solemn or formal 
declaration (often in writing) expressive 
opposition to something.—v.t. To make A 
oe declaration or aflirmation of; 
asscrt.—To protest a bill of exchange, fo 
mark or note it, through a notary public, 
for non-payment or non-acceptance.—m. 
(prö’test ER solemn declaration of opinio 
commonly against some act; a forme 
statement. (usually in writing), by whic 
a person declares that ho dissents ie 
an act to which he might otherwise 


ing to an infamous employment.—Prosti. 
aen pros'ti-tü-tér, n. One who prosti- 
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Lying at length, or with the body ex- 
tended on the ground; lying at mercy as 
a suppliant j lying in Lei porture of hu- 
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sty 
t te free from the wall of 
nd dine s Paving pillars in front only. 
d Unde r Pros 


e E. : 
tak'tik, a. [Gr. protaktikos 
pros beföro, and tai —— Be- 
aced inning. 
3 protagonist, protagonisty me [Gr po 
, first, an „a 
na lending eharacter or actor a 
a Greek play; hence, a leading character 
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an 
party whoadhered to Lutherat tho — 
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the Reformation.—a. Belonging 







i testants.—PI prolos 
istils. _ Gr. protasis—pro, | ligion of the Pro The principles or ro- | P? 
Protasis partes is, e r ur ] The first | prot'es-tant-izm, n. pat 
before, and teind, to © Ape ence, fi rotestants. — a 


t-cs-ta’shon, % [ls Pror ion; a 
are declaration; an ee 4 


solemn declaration 0 





depends, as, if sis) —Protatic, pro-tatik, 


* pone Under PROTEUS. L. 


Prot , 
Protect, — leci pro, before 
to cover, 66 







A a el pau o ae ee ee 


In a : The act o 

e pro-tek hon, 1 ro or 
thaler from ovil; that which Proteo or 
writing which secures 


Fate, fir, fut. falls 
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=s. a roma > 









j belonging > is; in some 
—n, A person emctropo’*:: na 
distinguished from t onastic superior me 
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of sponki principal, c count y or iTjn'shal- 
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P» Ze from inci 
d metropolis. — ial: one who uscs pre- 
du or thrust forward — ist, n. A provine i iality, pro-vin shi 
$ prot J n. The act ol 1 vincialisms. ality of being provincia’ 
di deen tecto E EE, adv. Ina 
€ a tinuing; pur r ` x 
"i —— a ton, ro tralter, n provincial manne. a. — [T, provisio, pro- 
=) Quo who Tym and measuring angles on visionis, a foreseeinEn "to foresee. PRO- 
a par. a veroun, : d by experi- ion; a measure 
Protrude, * Erro udo — pro, forth, for- expressing 9 trath we which previous dom care; accumulation 
| thrust forward, joya - f stores or materials beforehand; a store 
Inule, intrude}.) To thrust forward; to uL se! . er stores A stock of food rovided; hence, 
| shoot forth or project, or ca to t ramatic co oF tuals: food: usually h the plural; a 
| ni, To shoot forward; to stan — somo proverb or popular saying is taken | VicUun 4 | sure proposed in an 
| minently äise E SCH Wel as the foundation ol tho plot; a by wordt stipulation the Hk e; a proviso.—v.t. To 
i roach or object of contempt; scrip provide with things n ` especial 


Heil, a. Capable of being protruded 
and M ithdrawn — Protrusion, pu 








eces 
victuals or food.—Provisional, pro-vizh'- 
on-al, 4. Provided for present need or for 
the occasion; temporarily established ; 
temporary. — Provisio , prö-vizh’on- 
al-li, adv. In a provisional manner; for 
the present exigency; temporarily.—Pro- 
visionary, prö-vizh’on-a-ri,a. Provisional; 
provident. - (L 2 e 
wesen | pro-v ZU, %. a YOU 8 e O 

provideo, ablative IUE it belts GE 
vided. ProvIDE.] An article or clause in 
any statute, agreement, contrac grant, 
or other writing, by which a condition is 
introduced; a conditional stipulation.— 
Frovisor, pro-vi'zor, n, [Fr. proviseur.] A 
Dont que ginted by the pope to a benefice 
the prejudice of the. pneum Dent and to 
Pro ory, p vi'Zo-ri, a. Temporary: 

visional; conditional. — Provis ry: pro- 
vi'zo-ri-li, adv, In a proviso orily, pro- 
ditionally, Ty Manner; con- 






a. prised in a proverb; used or cur- 
rent as a proverb; resembling a proverb.— 
Proverbialism, pro-vér/bi-al-izm, n. A pro- 
verbial pure or eaying.—Frover t, 
prö-verbi-al-ist,n. A composer, collector, 
or user of proverbs.—Proverbialize, prö- 
vér'bi-al-iz,v.t.—proverbialized, proverbial- 
izing. make or turn into a proverb. 
—Froverbially, prd-vérbi-al-li, adv. In 
a — manner or style; ‘by way of 
de, prö-vid’, v.t.—provided, 

[L. prosideo, lit, to soo boforo- ro, bafore, 

isible eh ^ Ge (whence vision, 
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revi 
m * 
menti to mako a previous condition 






conjunction onis t, DiU- 'ded, conj. [A 
vid i y ellipsisz-it 
this } being non condition; being pro- 

























en - Frovidence 42 | 900, . Vo „and 
Zort dunmon 5 to stiai te fo hällenge}; to 
hunger): a to excite or AN to in 
to anger o forth: to instigate: t use 
—vi. r Passion; to irritate: p o eXCite 
vo'k ér n Produce Anger, Pros enrage, 
Vokes,- ne who or that whi PUO- 
dn - Havin D ung, pu kin mun TO- 
T, " = ? . t. 
EI SI merat JO ee 
mdr e penes i at EE 
Sadorivative,] my bepee -k&'sho ngly, —p < 
make trial of fae fp E or anything “that e. iio act of pronarin, 
ing, indoor Luthor pen (JUDO we? (9 niments inciter es, Rer; cages) 
SL establish D epee: to „CAson- Provoke;' O ka - tiv? ck mulus o: 
a Of; to the auth demon. citing 
SAU; to gafa E SE „Anything E e incense CR. 
E chs of Kn Ge a stinti, to excite 
the y Culation, e 3 vot), n. [O D 
the rane lit, the ~The exce la tom L, D « Fr. Dro 
Sea nme To penton — E iced. o er others, qrositus, one ve (Er, 
ae al ra E craft pt head eg i8 Place, Wee 
u . Oo 031 ` 
Se ible of — be fils the command dominis an ade pice Oxforq ne Colleges in bodies, ae ) Th 
—— Be E, | from inace, n terjes enor ected to the a cath — 
E Sec re ee ohne 
—— etic? being | Whose que © Engigeteh burg 
; in SEN ee od De) SOmmittay” it is to ie, or, ~ 
Urpogesländ, a Politica] | Ton, an ainsat ,atteng^ ¿MM oficer 
Under the jalon Arisonerz Ee who li to „oft ter 
Provost V Sta i-mate cust e> 
n, 






Sp. and p 





rou, n. 
from L [Fr. Dr'oue, 





.. 2 p " from G R &. 
2 akin E, Próra 
i of = ship; the tere dore]. Tho forepart —* , Írom F 
| d prouces, n. [Fr pr pago, propagi ET, Drogner y 
1 rom oO. r. A ; L Prouesse Prowess , Dropaginis a sli , irom bro. 
doubtful.] Eurer. Dieux), brave: origin To lop or cut T Sucker, p 





branc es of 
or branches from; to 









a TOW], proul, v i. [Origi 
» v.i. sin do s o 
| rms Were ute, Droll. ] real; older 
I rey gtealt ly, as a beast in Search of 




















> 9 Wander stealt] ilv over & : h 

TOWler, prou'lér, n One who Y Over. — | blade. runinz.kni o» With a. hooked Kos, 

Prowling "ds o ys ne who prowls,— With ; n A kind ` WD: 

vi ing mani POU Hng-li, adv, Ina prowl. ning Shears, Plade for pruning — “pile RA 


Pi 


Shears, n, pl. Sh e 
Toximal, prok'si-mal, q [L } e, Se — Bron 
LO [L. m 
nearest.) N farest; applied tothe exte dh 
; 9r organ of animals and 






/ 






Tune, prin, n. [Fr, prun f 
rim, a plum. Pres) da pru. 
a dricd pluni. Bru dpi specifically 





Gs 























GI x attac are 0,2, 
un „insertion; opposed to distal hment or 2 Pes prunes or plums,—Pruniie roe thes 
ü Toximate, prok’si-mit, a. (T, proxi Te, Berring pluma, à 
li PP. of proximo, to come near, from mals, en Prü-nel'a, N. (From Fr. > 
cht HE nearest, superl. of prope, Near, Pro- ër get hee e. Úrdune, a disorder of the | 
14 NQUITY.] Nearest; noxt. — Proximate "A ec Posed to h 


cure.] A European pl: Y 
in ir pean plant formerly 


purified nitre in cakes or balla wot ot 


cure sore throats, C d 
Se tts. Called also Primel 


runella, Prune lo, prú-ncl'a, Prú-ncl'o, m, 






cause, that which immediately Precedes 







KM and produces the effect, as distinguished 
ur from the remote, mediate, or predisposing 
cause. — Proximate Principles, organic 

idi compounds which are the constituents of 

i more complex organizations, and which 

i exist ready formed in animals and vege- 
tables, such as albumen, gclatine,. gum, 

starch, &c.—Proximately, prok’si-mät-li, 

BM . adv. Ina proximate manner or position; 

icc A immediately. — Proximity, prok-sim'i-ti, 

er a. [L. proxunitas.] The state of being 
proximate or next; immediate nearness, 
either in place, blood, or alliance.—Prox. 
imo, prok'si-mo, a. LÈ., on the next A 
Latin adjective used to mean in or of the 
next month (the 5th proximo). Often con- 
tracted Prox. 

Proxy, prok'si, ". [Contr. from procuracy 
=L.L. procur«tia. Procurator.] Tho 
agency of a person who acts as a substi- 
tute fora 



























ent, prü'ri-cnt, a. [L. pruriens, f. 
uno, to itch or long fora thing, to | bo 
echerous.] Itching after something; ca- 

Berly desirous; inclined or inclining to 
lascivious thoughts; having lecherous im- 
aginations,—Pruriently, prü'ri-ent-li, adv. , Bit, — 
n a prurient manner; with a longing dota 3 Sz ra 
desire.—Prurience, Prurienc » Dró'ri-ens, E 
pröri-en-si, n. Thestate of being prurient; | shape.) A deceptive t kat 
“ISCIVIOUS suggestiveness, ` —— havinga fam eI 
E prü-ri'go, n. fa an itching, tho | substance of which iteiten 
itch.] An eruption of the skin in which 
the papules are diffuso and intolerab 
itchy.—Pruriginous, prü-riji-nus, a. Al DN 
fected by prurigo; caused by prurigo. dE Wer H 
Prussian, prush'an, a. Pertaining to| a. ot having t et 
Prussia.—Prussian blue, a cyanide of iron charactercf ut ears 
possessed of a decp-blue colour, much NEN n Scheck 
used as 2 pigment. — Prussiate, prus'i-àt — — 
or prusi-it, ». A compound consisting | a aa ate of being be 1 
of cyanogen united to iron and potassium. TIN nion pos 
d sid 















wincipal; authority to act for 
another; the person deputed to act for 
another; a deputy; a writing by which 
one person authorizes another to vote in 
his place, — v.i. — proxied, proxying. 'l'o 
act by proxy.—Proxyship, prok'si-ship, n. 
The oflico or agency of a proxy. 
de, prüd, n. [Fr. prude; probably from 
- prudens, prudent.) A woman affecting 
Great reserve, coyness, and excessive vir- 
tuc or delicacy of feeling, or who pretends 
to great preciseness of conduct.—Prudery, 
Prudishness, pri’ dér-i, pró'dish-nes, 2. 
. The conduct of a prude; affected delicacy 
of fecling; coyness.—Prudizh, prü'disli, 
a. Pertaining to a prude; affecting cxces- 
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[Originally obtained BE Dod 

riginally obtained from Prussia : 

he common name for H —— «cid, 

—Prussine, prus'in, n. CYANOGEN, .— 

Pry, pri, vL pricd, prying. [A modifica- 

tion of O.E. pire, to peu PrEn.] To peep 
clo 


























i vi ; coy i rly; ly; to attempt to 
sive modesty or virtue; coy or reserved.— | narrowly; to look sely ; x ) 
y dish! U‘dish-li omething with scrutinizing cu 
— y, prü'dish-li, adv. In a prudish — n, EE g Inspection ; imperi 
Pru “pri! a. [Fr. prudent, from | nent pceping. — Pryer, ler, ye 
| E | Sera ea al 
. 3 d Ye a d . 
y — bris ee cireantepect «dv. Ina prying manner. 






. pri‘rnt. Samo as Prithee. 
lege n. [L. psalmus, a psalm, "ont 
Gr. psalmos, a twitching or twanging w 
the fingers, from pallo, to playa stringed 
instrument, to sing to the harp.] La 


dally e 
song or hymn; especially, m A and 





ining on any action or ]íne of 

| — careful of the consequences of 

f enterprises, measures, or actions; dictated 
or directed by prudence (prudent Leet 

jour); frugal; economical; correct and de- 














v'dons, 2. Wi 
corous in manner.—Frudence lho state or hymns composed by Ki ion of 19) 
uia providentia. E Neu Jewish writers, a collection 
[I itr of boi ay prudent rudentlal,prü share constitutes a book of the Old 








shal,a. eding from prudence; dic- 
fated or — by MEAT Som s 
prudence. — Pruden iat y den BR 


i ersifications 
'estamont; also applied to versi the 
of tho scriptural psalms composed for ae 


S.— Psa st, sim 
use of churche composer of palms 






















ist, 2. Ono who is gove §-den’shi-al”- Ide eC ri a 
pe vality of eng a a "Relating do — 

“tl, > t, el . :im'od-1is e 
— Prudenti — rudently.— Psalmodist, sit »salms.—Pealmody, writ- 

pi conformity with — na prudent | Ono who Modi n. The singing oF 

d Prudently, pro'dent-li, utiously; circum- | o-di or sa SE y. 


: Il 
fg tsi E 


manner; discrectly; ca ms. 
The act or prach eo Tographist, SCH 


spectly. om, n. [Fr., from prude, 

P rad homme, prada homme, mno lbunals 
Franco, the name of mom e kmen whose 
set ahaa ainsi 


‘init 
is ur inozo, Pruinous, pro e 














naallcrion, ak 


arp, from Py ok 
of Psalms; A red: 
Book ig Ok 
















BA "tho Psalms separately P 
| roan, prims, e, um fire SE E) 
f Tioar-frost. Hoary; appe ute dust. b, ball; 
ted, from a covering of min tabe, tu 







nite, not, more; 






mo, met, hör; pine, pin; 


Fate, fir, fat, 1011; 





e 
, ON ARS Se 3 
— 
ES ege eg ^ 



















r d nations; 2 
tical topics O 
pub-lisi-ti, n. [E 










Pertaining to ptery- 


tisana, from Gr. 

rley-water, from 
on of barley with 
a drink contain- 





anner; openly; 





other ingredients; 1 
ing little or no medicinal age 
Ptolemaic, tol-é-mivik, a. [ 
and astronomer. 
—Ptolemaic system, that 
maintained by Ptol 
the earth to be fixed 
universo, and that the sun and stars re- 
volved around it.—Ptolemaist,tol-¢-mi'ist, 
a. A believer in the Ptolemaic system. 
Ptomaine, t5'män,n. [Gr. pima, a fall, a 
corpse, from pipt, to fall.] One of a class 
of alkaloids or organic bases which are 
—— — gums 
even it may be during 
e, some of them hizhly SE ~ 








o centre of the 








ublishes; esne- 
source of sup- 


a knowledge of tho 


Fr. puce, from L. 
f a flea-colour. 







1 Causes salivati 






pakka, ripe. 
ent: an Angio 















S. puk'èr-i, «. 


name Puck is 













af E — 











chicken, and hai 
Putty, ut^i, n. 





he glead or pep. The common kite; 


: Fr. : 


carbonate of lime 


glaziers ior fixi snd linseed-oil used by 


= * tl u 
In window fram SÅ afn dos of gl 
— ame . s Blass 
of lime and ston des S cement made 


“one dust; ; 
ground materials in which à —— 


soe 81. A knife used by 
= ) y gl 
P us on putty. 


put to a stand : to rel; 
cate; to entangle; with out, 


resolve by long cogitation...- 
wildored; to be aw wand ul Borplecihe, 
‚arrassment; a kind of ridd] oy qi 


LANA. 


Pyemia, pi-mi-a, len, pus (Pv- 
.] Bloo 


terized by or of the nature of pyzemi: 
Fycuostyle pik'no-stil, n. (Gr. Seege: 
thick, and 


Pyebald, pPbald,a. PreBALD. 
Pygarg, pigärg, n. [Gr. pygargos, lit. 


te-rump— pygč, a rump, 


nal TS species of — mentioned 
adda 


In the ble, probably the 
sea-engle or osprey. 
i3ld ium, [G 


Pygidium, j 


N. T. 

osteriors.] , The terminal division of the 
body „trilobite, also of a fica. 

Pygmy, pig/mi, n. [Fr. pygmée; I. pyg- 

maus, from Gr. pygmaios, from pygmé, 

the fist, the distance from the elbow to 


the knuckles, about 134 inches.] Oneofa 
fabulous race of dwarfs, first mentioned 


by Homer; a litile or dwarfis 
dwarf; 


25 ilon, n. [Gr. pylon 
O [] . o 
te] put the mass of 


temple. 
pylorus, pll0'ros, n. [Gr. pulöres, from 
ylé, a gate, and ouros, | the stomach, 


ower and 


ght orifice of 
through which the food 


eration; root gen, 
fho generation or 


c, pl-o-Jen'ik, a. UAE poid, a. 
us. resembling 


yo } 
ation of : 
40 the org of the nature of, or 


| Pyrakan Gr. pyrakantha, 
th, pir'a-kanth, n. [ r. py: 

— , nnd akantha, A 

zH thon ind of ke found in tho 


thorn.) A. 


— Buropa: n. TPyno-Acı 


pyramis, from Gr. pyramis, Pyn wo 
d; probably an E js a recti 


yramid; probabl 
RE golid StFucturo w 





To perplex; to nonplus; to 


ana, Puzzuolana, Puzzolite Teo, 
—— puz'zü-o-lü"na, puz'zo-lit, ` ee 


from ie, a 
building on 


asses to the in- 
testines.—Pylorlc, pi-lorik, a. Pertaining 


esis, P 
y^ "A, 7. Ch pyon, pus, a DESEN 


colour of putty, — Putt - 


aziers for lay: 


and argos, 





x; also, the 
woe, the 


JOTB0n 3 à 


from 
T 









Pyrargyrite, pirarji-rit, x [Gr. p 


combustible material : Tot 
body was laid to be burned; a facor de 


phide of iron, because it struck fire with 


steel; also applied to minerals in which uem E 
sulphur exists in combination with cop- SCH Lë 


MISPIKEL. — White tron pyrites. Manca- 
SITE.— Fellow or copper pyrites, the sul- 
phuret of copper and iron, the most com- 
mon ore of copper. — 
Pyritous, t 
kal, pir'i-tus, pir-i-tü'shus, a. Perta 
yrites; consisting of or resembling pyr- 
tes. —Pyritiferous, pir-i-tif’¢r-us, a. - 
taining or producing pyritcs.— 
pir'i-tiz, v.f.—pyrú , pyritizing. To con- 


e 
"S Gr. pyr, 
ro, and E acetic.] Pertaining to or ob- 


d when subj 
tained from acct: jM ii ipo — 
product obtained by su ecting certain 


Pyro- Pyro- 
dE (Gr. pyr, rz? 
fire, and E. electric.) Tu rand e Ze 


yros, fire, d 
— or that, — pi-roj'e-nus, d. 
E by fire; igneous. a. [Gr. PWT: 
ros, fire, and —— an init hen 
eated to a certa d 
f incandescence. . (Gr. pi^ 
y 5 piropnoftil de, q] tie 


pyros, firo, and E, nomena 
flea —— cation Ff tho blow-pipe- 










Pi-ram‘i-dal-li, pir-a-mid'i. ede 
pond id ikalti, adv, KÉ 
midion, n. Arch. the: — P 
lc idola nates v fe: of an obelisk A P 
Pyra e » Di-ram'i-doid, pir. 
moid, d A figuro or solid rescmbline a 















— — 

















and argyros, silver. 
silver, chic sulphide p aportan ore of 






yre, from pyr, fire. Fire.) A 





pi-rén', n. (Gr, pure]: Bot. the 
its, 









i h egr 3 of heat, | 
yros, fre, and —— 
paring the property of egos ji 


Pyronomics, pirz-nom'ks, x [2 | 
re and nee a kk 
of heat. 
pir'ó PUBL 
Kb oy 

de 


e 1 
PRKD Zeé ZG 
. d €. (Lë D ji =. 
eos WEE . 








ar. 
tes, pi-ri'tez, n. [Gr. pyrités, from pyr, 
. PyrE.] A term applied to yellow gul- 












r, cobalt, nickel, &c.—Arsenical pyrites. 





ge, 
- E SEH 
ai mont Sieger EE MIA ER tells mo Mi r 






c, Pyritical, 
tace -rit/ik, pi-rit’i- 
Pyri ous, pi-rit ai 5 









rt 


into S. 
Rekter iro-a-ret"ik, a. [ pyros, 


















ir-o-jen'ik, a. and a. 
ro and Toot gen, to produ 










gnomic, pir-og-nomik, 







ied to cortair nr exhibit a glow 









exhib- 





















le, Fr 
Kin Tomerela, 5 


BERG? 


i 


* 
* " 


i 
{ 
1 
d 
3 
| 


XE 


T, 


2 


soldiers On the 


E 
2 
HE 


A 


zi 


d 


a 


rj 


ın “be 
pe to have a tempo 


LJ 
me kworel-sum, 3 on Which pay 


uarter-face, n. A 
nance three par uarte 


uxrrelsomo 1nannor.— 


£x 
I 


EB 


with the heiresses 


B 


ances of onc fami 


eld.—Quarterly, 
ng at the end of each 
the year (quarterly p 
adv, Once in a 
literary periodi 


shot from 2 cross-bow, 
somewhat square-sha 


d 


aB RP 
1j 


Fer 


nm 


ayments of rent).— 
er of a year.—n. A 
issucd once every three 


Ad 


ft 
— un oe 
S si 
E 


fe 


S 


(O.Fr. quarriere (Er. 
‚lit. a placo where stones aro 


Hr 


Jj 


a 


1 


the earth, or separated, as by 
with gunpowder, from a largo 
— —— 
uarry (Lo quar 
uarriablo, kworla bie: Cu 

quarricd.—Quarrler, Q 


who works in a quarry. 
(Fr. curée, tho porti 


A part of tl rai 
given to the dogs; à heap 
whisk a haa purs 
of Gre? or pursuit im 2d 


"r. quarto; lit. a 
fo urth, a fourth 


ons, D v 
court of criminal j 







t E SC 
SS ES 


| 


Ser 
ts 
XS 


A w 


A 


kart, n, a contains 


+ 


a 
—S 







ate 


e 
— 


* 


a 





= 


v 


<= 


NOS 


—— — 


MN 


e 
Lë" 
aS 


ANS 


€g 
E 






ost on- 
g entirely, OT tel, d. 
y e. De 

n quartz; pa 


discuss.] +0" ut an end E 
inguishs E iD make void from 108 


“icncy, OT or FE 
quan ER il compi E 
times © : , or 
o words, and generally IPS 105 L 12 
what it qualifies le y] oe certain features 
tiousor unreal, Oc orto be (a. quasi anys 
of wna S 3 t).— uasi- 

, a quasi-histor ¿cal account. 
mods, kwasimodU. IL. quads cole 
if only, tho words bosiunfag to tho Arst 
D 3 4 
Gr ater Easter among Roman Cath- 
olics. 
uassia, kwas/i-n, 2, [From Quassy, 2 
—— first made known the medicinal 
a anes of ono species.] A genus of South 
American tropical trees containing A Od 
tremely bitter pingin a medicinally. 
ionic properties, an c SC 
Ausssin: Quassito, kwas'in, kwasit,n. The 
bittor principle of qu it. 
Quaterfoil, kwa’ter-foil. QUATREFOIL. 
Quatern, kwat/érn, a. [L. quaterni, four 
each, from quatuor, four.] Consisting of 
four; growing by fours (quatern leaves).— 
Quaternary, kwa-ter/na-ri, a. [L. quater- 
narius.)] Consisting of four; arranged in 
fours; geol. a term applied to the strata 
above the tertiary; post-tertiary (which 
geo); chem. applied to compounds which 
contain four elements.—Quaternate, kwa- 
tér’nit, a. Consisting of four.—Quaternate 
leaf, onc that consists of four lenficts 
Quaternion, kwa-térni > 
- , -on, 4. [L. quater 
nio, a group of four, from quatuor, four.] 
A set or VES of four; a term for a quan 
tity emp oyed. iu a method of mathem ti- 
cal investigation discovered by Si ws © 
Hamilton, and hence called quaa ess R- 
Quatrain, kwot/rün, n. | od quaternions. 
L. quatuor, four] ^A t ¿Br., from quatre, 
rhyoung alternately,” O% four lines 
Quatrefoll, ki’ tor-foil e 
LFr.quatre-feuille—quatrel * ww tertoil, n. 
and feuille (L. fol quatre(Li quatuor) tour 
aperture or orna enr adeat] A 1 
bling four-leaves about somewhat resom- 
in opening showin mont 2% common centre: 
Quaver, kwi'vór, y & tour radiating cusps. 
to shake, akin to quive.. „om Older quave, 
beln, to quiver; perl h to» and to L.G. quab- 
have a tromuh Maps also to quake.] To 


we a tremulous motion: i 

flake in vocal utterances; y Drate; to 
uco a shake culations of voice ; 1s with 

v.t. To utter with ; to pro- 


H Qu Wharf.—y ¢ Te 


age, e, KVN, n 








QUITCH 


charge from a de 
e — = 
» &WIUCT, a e e 
ween the hatrand Moog wits an ulee 





or old quiitur 2, A di 
t -bone, o A Ke Së 


teh, Quitch-grass, kwich 


quick-grass—named ine ha [A form of 


Vigorous growth. s vitality and 
dus i couch. grass A specie 
, 


<wit, adv. [Old form 1 i 
primarily, free or clear b eui that is, 


1 Quir.] Completal Se d 

SE totally; altogether; to GA 
xtent or degree; Very (quite warm) 
Quitter-bone, nder Quir, Y 

> EWIV Cr, v.i, [Same as D. quivers 

to tremble, closely SE witht quaver, 

1 uiver, active, nimbl d 

AX. cwifer, per aps also with quick] ils 

3 YO quake; to shiver: 

show a slight tremulous motion 3 to hoger: 

tated.—a. The act or state of quivering; a 

jremulous motion; a shiver.—Quiveringly, 


: In a quiveri : 
ner; with quiverin m Lc 


ver, kwiv’er, n. [O.Fr. uivre, cuiv; 

from 0.H.G. kohhar, kochar, G, Rocher, d 
quiver; cog. Dan. koger, D. koker, A. Sax. 
cocer—a case, a quiver.] A case or sheath 
for arrows.—Quivered, kwivérd,a. Fur- 
nished with a quiver; sheathed in a quiver. 
vive, kt vév, a [Fr., lit. who ives?] 
he challenge of the French sentries; 
equivalent to tho English, ‘Who goes 
there?” Hence, to be on the qui vive, is to 

be on the alert. 

Quixotic Kkwik-sot'ik, a. [From Don Quix- 
ote, the hero of Cervantes’ celebrated ro- 
manco, who is painted as a half-crazy 
reformer and champion, and is a carica- 
ture of the ancient knights of chivalry.] 
Romantic to extravagance; aiming ‘at 
visionary ends; ideal; high flown.—Quixo- 
tically, kwik-sot’i-kal-li, adv. In a 
quixotic or absurdly romantic manner, 
— Quixotism, Quixotry, kwik’ sot-izm 
kwik’sot-ri, ». Romantic and absurd 
notions. 3 re 

Quiz, kwiz, n. [Said to have been origina- 
ted simply to puzzle pcople, by Daly, the 

I ti 27 


d 


SPL o 2-2 > 
4 9 4 A dei "E ni — E d C. et s Tw 
uu AA 
irhteenth letter of the English 
opt The three Re, a humorous and 
amar nation for Reading, Writing, 
metic. 
Habbet, Fab eb, v.t. [From Fr. raboter, 
to plane—prefix 7e, again, and —— 
E, abut.) To cut the edge of (as of a boar: 
in a sloping manner, so that it my pon. 
by lapping with another picos cut in E 
snl peor Mat aue 
groove along the edg —— 
ection. — n. ine cu 
E LOS Sometimes written Re- 


joint formed 
ATE, —Rabbet-joint a, A join 
by rabbetting.—Rabbot-planc, "n. A laus 


for ploughing 4 groove along the 
Rabbi, rabbi, n. pl. Rabbis, Rabbles, rab" 


ders of the ]aw.—Ra 
ynion, m. [A French fom. fame fe 
EE Pertaining to the rabbins, 


: i and lan- 
or to tele opinion, I Tat amd mon 


canonical Hebrew writings. — pm = 
rab-bin'ik, n. The la o — 
ism, rab'bin-izm, te —* — GE 
Se A a ih 
b, ". «E. akin o 
role robbeken, a rabbit; SE ont 


D. robbe, rolbeken, a a 
doubtful] A ws or n her horbago, and 


Fate, fir, fat, fall; mö, met, hêr; 


oof of a horse's foot 
natter). 
Orso's coronet, und swelling 


S of worthless 


e? M 

7 7 B | 

Cu, we Pl Pad > ny 
af tant Pas ml, 1 SR =P ceo 


pine, 













manager o 
the letters © Dubli 


n lay-house, w 
ublin.] Someta fou al 






















ook at throu gh au 
ausitively —Quizz er plas t y 
ing of the e" —* Kwiz’ ` po Ms 
e 4 o a quiz S . x 
ui pa nay 
Hass InE.—Quizeing-plgsg y 2 small; 





Quod, kwod, n. [A f 
of quadrangle.) A Gul ol quad, a contr. 
Quodlibet, Karina [Slaug.] 






UTE 
4 M =; a 





:bet'i-kal, a. Pertaining to e 









d 
vrentertainment,—Quodlibeticall kvat. 

ti-beti-kal-li, adv. Ina quodlibet] 

Quoif, koif. Corr. 





a t 7 
fr, coin, a corner, a wedee E 


án j 
angle; the external angle of a bulla solid 
wedgc-like picco of stone, wood, metal, or 
othermaterial; printing, a wedge tow 

the types up within a x Mee GUR. a wedge 


vation, 


rov. E. and Sc. coit, quoit, to throw; also 
; HJ Arllattish ring of iron, 
8 or 9 inches in diameter and of some 
weight, convex on the upper side and 
slightly concave on the under side, to be 
thrown at a fixed mark on the ground at 


play; pl. the game played with such rings, 


T 


— t. Lo throw quoits; to play at 
uol E 
Quondam, kwon'dam, a. [L., formerly.) 
Having been formerly; former (one’s quon- 
dam friend). 
uorum, kwörum, n. [Lit. ‘of whom, 
cing the genit. pl. of L. qui, who—from 
tho phrascology of commissions, &c., writ- 
ten in Latin, certain persons being therein 
es goncrally: d E were 
specially designated as in all cases neces- ^uis: B 
sary and therefore constituted a quorum.) obe 

















otidian, kwö- i ne. 
—* — Hu 
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burrowsin the earth.— Welsh rabbit,checso 


um i j 
ed and Jaid in thin layera on slices of 1 
eer wh ch have been toasted and but- ee A 
tered; popularly but crroncously su] x seh 

bo a corruption of Welsh rarebit.—Ra ; $ 
bit-fish,n. ‘The fish also called chimera. 


bbi i dat pbtt-warren, 
keeping tame rabbits in.—Rabbi rs 
f und fenced in for the 
n. A picco O mon ding 


. Si 
Mes ; 
Sud 
m OM e 


of rabbits. 


1 len, to 
bble, rabl, m, ap, 'to chatter 


< ox 


; b. 
n a disorderly crowd; to ini. Tab 
Rabdoidal, Rabdomancy. rab dolga habe 


e 


sg EE e a OP ECKER `" SEN De en ¡A RATA 


“KA 
e 


Rabid- 
dTory,arabld d rabid. 
ty, ra-bid'i-ti,n. Thostate i E man 
Fabidl 1 rabidi — —— N. 
; furiously: A 
— e Se Lo 
n. [L. ( o 

Is, especially t communica 
from which hydrophob! | signify! 


Wii, d. 
en, dissolute empty beet TNT] 


from Ar 
pin; note, not, ST? 


" — — 
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PT A e en Cp 
"2 "m 


n > 
CA 










a. A person 


rak'ot-1, a- or surface; 










apparatus 





in which the gam 
red; A tennis-court. 





calis, 











and 

axis, as in 
senden; a. Havin ps — — 
racom Tas- -Mig Racemous,ras GC, 
remit e D tb fori of graces 
bling a racemv; i a racemes 






E. wort; a 









Lovak/ot,m. RACKET. i 

SÉ S : [Probably from race, line- 
age, lit. DA ing strongly of its race; 
but comp. 0.H.G. rüzer, Lacy, ai zët: win, 
racy wine; Swiss rdsa, sharp, astringent. ] 
Strong and flavorous (racy wine); having 
a strong distinctive c aracter of thought 
or language; spirited; pun ent; piquant 
(a racy style, a racy ance ote).—Racily, 
ri'si-li, adv. In aracy manner.—Rac css, 
ra’si-nes, n. The quality of boing racy; 


liar and piquant flavour. 
. A contraction for Radical 
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séi 

as oi soe é 
lee 









mu 

sales ais, n. (Gr. rachis, tho spine. 

Tho brat ERR of mammals n 

birds; something similar to this, as tho 

. shaft of a feather, the stalk of tho frond 
in ferns, the common stalk bearing tho 


a to spikelets in somo grasses 
SC, — a. Pc — to a 
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overthe si 
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Ce fe e 
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al-li, adv. In a radial manner; in the 












































































or —— a iko tho divorgi 


sation of he or S 
(tho radiation the heat guo 
reccives from tho 8t r ` 
i at hion escape 
carth into the res ons 0 ER 
tivo, ra‘di-i-tiv, de Having Loi er 


which radiatcs; that pa 


heat. 
Radical, rad'i-kal, 


di Be licate); from root vrad 
, eradicatels ' " 
E eor so in 1. radius, a ray, ramus, a 
? 


radical leaf or pct 
tities, alg. quantities whose roots mayi be 
accurately expressed in numbers.—Atadi- 
= sign, the sign aV (a modified form of 
c lettor r) placed before a i 

denoting that its root is to ale : 
the pe root being denoted 

r (as 2 for the square root) written 


a root or sim 


rting goods or men. (in thi 
po en, SE 
»LAY.] Having tho char- ge CH 
als, 
radikali 
cs of t rearm ‘or ori; 
radial artery or nerve).—Radinily rae d 


rad ical or fundam 
adi ental, 
9 





anythi a 


diator, Tü ot A h 


radix, radicis, 


rom A 
ng ve of i 
ull 





int 
ht 


&c.)- 


ncy to 
That 
eating 


to radiate 


a. (Fr. radical, L. radi- 


thorough-going ; extreme (a 


—n. Philol. a primitive 


of being radical.—Radi 


ple underived uncompound 


ure or reform); 
implanted by nature; innate; n 
philol. belonging toorp 
from a root; itive : 
rived (the radical signification of a word); 


bot. proceeding immediately 
or 


from the root 
rom a stem and close to the root (a 


by à 
word; 
ed 





, criminals 
consisti m and 
Hamer hich tho victim's gia framo- of jo the theory that roots 
ture: 3 and levera: Wero guage, — are the 
extremo (a ieveras hen . ca f 
wooden pain co, tor- icated dicate, rad'i-k 
mework j anguish ; catus. ] — — [L. radi ER vi 
horses r >, ceply.— o take * , i- 
in which an gute; a framework on en giving om Tadius, a beam or shoot | P and o deat cated radi] plant 
p nde sae OAT, shootin, SE | lion, 3 WEE 
e-rack, n com rays of light or h ing, or 'shon —Radicatio 
mach, a E hat-rack, Position (a li ming with brigh or heat: shin r deeply 72 The Cation rad , 
lar, with ight Or very lien rack, &c.); ght or spl & tness; emitti ing; f Ve: bot. the ah ss of i yA -l- 
tef with teeth t very slightly curve in the GE wé se EI d of tho root of a sposition or wel root 
M. Pin Backer miet of a wl from a d teat heap an or radiant lont. of a Orm, q, Da bt — 
E NI X Get As manner | otf tee, radi kee ne mauro 
| 7 ropes — Rack pi Tac nove With nner of the embryo ac? A pro (ue 
SUE fo the uttermost, os c: Rn * RER tho Jamie asible el interven, upon vegetats or seed of a ot. that nett 
Ged E peter: ca, | Ben parts af" comes the rook ij. 
a ffl = - A — = 5 
—— Rack, rak, n, jw ne who rack. e Radlor Bot. porto dic ne d. Bot. 
pei | Sof heuer] ree O.E. ang go | Bas Ha revolve, ibt Which iets | TAY, and gi Bernining to the ri 3p (ik O 
rak,n. [ Teal a o from T. tam ei Jant ma Y, rü'di. the aah CPA. ‚N, e. 
$ Te * e ZK of d . d pl. [ Lit, úncr.—R b äi rays.— pictu NM dius, 
| pride E. di 1 Paa arit, cloud [vision of the ani” Cuvie mals, — ofr zi dio uet by 
y on lu A. 7 adie an 
BD) aaka cloud To y, gg ting va. E Radiometer Mdiating pws), A 
JE CR M6 [Erom Fr, m rapour or strument f Gr. metr x diom'et pse do- 
wp he c . 
UB Me car duor tete lec t md Ee Cho s.l An ln 
AU | TiS dag, [Form * sediments (to taa ratiga dation, o” Ot for shanical 
jc» Xd raison: In tho reb] W beten: Tadix, a LEY. Tadi wing 
jo er RESUS gas of ol Seasick Mh 
——— Sof which se sha us of The 
f ae h —— the erous 


IA 9^ 
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AN | having a chara ower 
ELSE CMS tral disc.— Rod rom the cen: | FS Wert, n, he co 
pi ne Je, eon. ma eg e ee fC anno 
| ing the 3 Sight | R jn 
satellite to the sun or pi f a planet or madness h [Fr. rage, from 1, rali 
fixed porn’ Connecting any puja ee, a | in abris A change sium] Pa thay ae 
xed point round whi h it 2206 with a cog Skr vi from rabo, to rave, to pe m | ri 
| oth us bars, radius rods ho gu: Violen —* accoa ca fen * 
8 paral] - C-bars Mpani 0 d 
x, rad een aA steam-engine, | citer t > furach Or Agitation; i furious | jp S 
Which Is na, Nord math CRUCE. OP ERE CIE S 
arbitrarily made t or thirst); fury + a 
mental : o funda. 3, “Xtreme vi and 
n RW or base of any system, as | rape, n Spes opu ek : dm 


rage, the object 


= 
S 
Cé 


2? 
A ee 


e > Y 0 u 
siro; tho fas ion. (Collo Ir a Set do. 























S 
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rm N. [L. ra ul q ND 
a Scraper from rado, to sera a, GEK.—y,7,— der =) 

L pe), and for. * » raging T a N 
ot tee KE said | to bo ie a Sieste A 3 
Sii f , G' ^. [O.E. ral, to sweep; Tr er (sy, or wi Schiovons impotace í 
i nun gafas, to swoop, to smatch akin fatal effect (the plague e | 
Kb: worthless character: the scum of on of] raiful a. Full of rage; violent: fran” d 
S T; th society: h » Violent; furious, 1 
"| form rir e SE, Se 
i ous: scampish; worthless, ish, illain- Rese rag,n. Rac-stone (which see), | 

afle, raf], a [Fr. rafle, O.Fr. rafle, a | From VC, (cel. rag-menni, aco 


e > 
kind of gamo at dice, from G. rafen rom this comes ri marole.] T 


eln, to Sweep Or snatch. Rarr.] A lottery 


Icel. reith, a KE a raid; akin to road,] 

ue Rafies, the discoverer of the first known 
p Species] A genus of parasitical plants, 
VU — on — Ka d Dit one of 
3 remarkable for its gigantic 

flower, about 3 feet in diameter. E 
, Täit, n. [Properly a float made of 
beams or rafters; Icel. raptr (pron. raftr) 
' Dan. raft, a rafter. Rarten.] A float o 
— logs, planks, or other pieces of timber 
T fastened together, for the convenience of 
1 transporting them by water; a floating 
i structure used in cases of shipwreck, often 
H roughly formed of barrels, planks, spars, 
p &c., hurriedly lashed to ether; a floating 
" mass of trees, branches, &c.—v.t. To trans- 
port on à raft.—Raftsman, rüfts'man, n. 

A man who manages a raft. 
Rafter, rüf'tér, n. [A. Sax. raefter=Icel. 
raptr (pron. raft). Dan. raft, a rafter, a 
beam; akin to 0.G. ráfo, rávo, 2 beam.] 
One of the pieces of timber which follows 
the slope of a roof, and which supports the 
covering matter. —v.t. To furnish with 
—— (Originally a tuft of rough 
` 8» N. ngin vu 

es ue Sw. a Dan.dial. Tagg, rough 


- 1" ; "Lx RIED FEY; . 


E ay; 
ider rü'dér, n. One who makes a raid. 
ral, ^. (Samo as L.G. and Sv, regel, 
G. riegel, a bar, a rail; akin G. reihe, a 
row.] A barof wood or metal extending 
from one upright post to another, as in 
ences; n liorizontal timber in any piece 
of arning or panclling; the upper pieces 


larem 
thequant em 


t when in a Kft Vo 
for the wheels of a locomotive and its | Water thst —— 


e 













EE 

rails. — ing, n. 

barrier of wood or iron, constructed * 

pone un pails; ralle in gend ir = 
rials for rails.— (8 

A alas Railway, rül'wà,n. A road 





p^ I .] Any piece of cloth torn from the 
| orug] tattered cloth, torn or worn; a 


railway. Under ——— 


Gi - 
M G ^ 4 e d 
E — — me Be Ere miu, T 


1 . 


; ity.— round rail 
dih. — Rag-carpet, n. A carpet witha | a e. Underg street 


per ! the 
y or in large part —— 


Dog eee oe EAT PTA AA OE ee re on os os e wy mp Bee we ns oe dt 


Hz /fe - cker E SHO R. — 
SR ae streets, ash-pits, &c- an other EE and re roachin who ; 


p . nd a weft of | whol r d 
cotto n f r he he z d, rag’ ed, a. surfaco ELA age on a railway. — Ball —3 
strips of rag into rags or tatters; tattered; | passenge m. The place where a 1094 KN 
Rent or worn r rough edges; jagged; | way-cros ilway —Railway-W. hich is pa VH 
having broken or pe cgular points: wear- | erossesa ra locomotive engine, Y pz: 
iN rough with sha OPTIO ADD , — Ragged | whistle on a hoe —— eren ett 
| | ee Sa provides frco in ads m LER rasle, raat e from ils A 
` SEI cases y 10 , irin a rattle, bein of se f 
' cation, and in mu te children. -| origin as The popular name of Serene 
phi and clothing, for destitu condi- | noisy ery.] The P Ihabiting sedey Di the 
ER i -li,adv. In a rag llatorial birds, in 
A! IO e cM Ee quo EE 
Cu dE state of be ragged. eals in rags.— | jan ai vi. (Er. railler, to y 
Bm n. A man who collects or de rage, bones, LT maler ot un ares ches; tO 
ler, rá T.U. D 


n. A shop where rags, arn 


13 "ER h n gcold.—Ral Ex f 

ars! fuso articles are Durch" ne of tho "ing, d. f 

Ria | quantities- ag stone, 4 dts rough — VE, Giel $ 
up liceous kiud, B eel, a. A wheel havin n railing manner. — 0; 
ei fracture, Bag. wheel wort abe, tub, bU 


t 
müyəôi 
ine, ping noto, noh 
h | Fate, für, fat, fall; mé, met, hor tes 


eri (- em, nm 
= = . 





n à random mannor; a£ h: 
Rang, TANE, pret. of ring, — 


Placed in order: to be ranked; to Tank: 
1070 at large; to wander without res ar i id 


tuate (the prico ranges between gue 
105.5 gun. to havo range or horizontal dee 


TOW; a rank (a range of mountains); spaco 
or room for excursion; the ex tent of coun- 
ay over which a plant or animal is natu- 
rally spread; compass or extent; discur- 
stve powcr; scopo (a wide range of thought); 
the series of sounds belonging to a voice 
or à musical instrument; a kitchen grato 
and cooking apparatus; gun. the horizon- One who rants; 
tal distance to which a shot or other pro- 
Jectile is carried; a placo whero gun or 
rifle practico is carrie on.—Ranger, rän’- 
der m Onc who ranges; a government offi- 
c 


the keeperot gran official superinten: 
The office of ranger. 


lating to a frog or to frogs.—Ranine ar- 
tery, an artery of the tongue, 


= Ada = Iso range), originally a 
range (whence also range), 

ironia row, from 0.H.G. Rring, hrinc, 
a ring, & circle. Rıxa.] A row; a line; a 
tier; a range; milit. a lino of — 
line of men standing abreast or side y 
side: often used along with Jile (which sce); 
hence in pl. the order of common soldicra 
(to reduce an officer to the ranks); an ag- 


class; an order; a division; desreo of dig- Dore vga e 
lence; comparativo | on along trumpet ca 

m on; relativo place (awn er of the first | Rap, rap, n, [Samo as Sw. ranp, a plow, 
rank); high soc eier de wen 

j k).—To Jill the | sound made by Á iy qm 
rank, to —— ie oo ae A. quick smart blow; a _knock,—0.t 
To ta . harp blow;-to knock.—v.t. To 0 
TO piaco tet pu pii ree N e a quick blow; to give E Knock (to rap ones 
to «place in — or classify; to rango.— ¡ knuckles).—70 rap oni; n oath) "Rapper, 
a mo Bo ranged. classed, or inclu led, i" am, —— d rep oe er kuocker the 

n 1 s, order, or division; to e 9 d i 

n A partinio cam, to occupy a certain | knocker of a door , rapping. [A Scan- 


E a claim against the estate of a bankrupt. 


. ? 


Luxuriant in gro 


a a "SC t A e I. Ww ; 
SE Ed raised to | of the time of Gco e Ta Treland, passed 
S Ak 


rapparee, an 
: h coin 
forms from same — causing Vigorous | Rap, "lunderer.] A counterfe i Tris 


altho 
nny, 
2, high degree; : disgusting.—Rankly, th more than half a farthing value, 
SO adv. “With vigorous growth; ran- tho phrase, not worth a rap, of 

i uality of being ranks | ee ious, ra-pa'shus, @ 5 (whence 
nes, n. The state or q gth | Rapac 


, rang kl Juxurian violence; adv. Ina 
. from rank, ced by rancour.] ra-pi’shus-li, Co. ctongmest, 
Incaning has boen var wound; to produco | mennar: hy rari sposition to 


fester, as a goro OT Y vy a 
a painful son uad; to continue pa pane — ur: 
mess or TANCO? To irritate; to inflame. | 








randir, t 

















prim, tho word originalis et Q- rand, edgo 
i. havin Ranneo ran-nv’ 

the miseries of a stream flowing falle | y ralahi a queer or MAIL] The wife og 
without direction. A: OM Or co uran! i 
E — cum d Mon; Want of rulo ormethod. shrew - mouso lit. Spider us (mua), the 
om, that is, in 1, Pie phrase {it ran- Ransack —— TOv angu Die 
manner; mi : ortuitous Mar 

Ls Dont depth below a pive 


—a, azard or wi 

Hüte n prn Mita ate fa 
i E3, y 

PAVING, courses of stones of uno In 

NCSS.—Random shot, a shot 

Oa point. — Random] 









a, to Sr : 
i. EEK,] 
Overy Place or pari or, ator and S 
n poder; C. ‚strip by plundering. mago; to 

; Ta "T. Tang 
uenson. raanes "Eo, Ton pod Ate 


















8, TUN), v.t.—ran ed, rangi Q 
Fr. ranger, to Tango, from ai [grom 
reng, a rank; from tho German. Ray] 
To set in a row or — to pla 
; to rank; to; 
stematically; to classify; to Del to ror 
rough or over; to Dass over.—v.i. To bo 


Pass from one point to another; to flue. 









Ransomablo, ran sum-2-bl, a able of 
being ransomed, — omle Palade of 
C$, (. Freo irom ransom, 
Rant, rant, v.i. [Samo as On. Tanien, to 
l ranten, Tanzen, to moro 
noisily, Prov, G, rant, noisy mirth.) To Ra 
rave in violent or extravagant la ; 
c noisy and boisterous in words or 
clamation. — n, Boisterous, empty decla. 
mation; bombast. — Ranter, ran'tér, n. 






things in a line; a 



















tians which sprang up in 1615; also yul- 
parly applicd to the Primitive Methodists, 
pole, ran'ti-pol, a. [From rant, and 
pole, poll, the head.] Wild; boisterous; 
rag. n. A rude, romping boy or girl. 
‚olloq. 


Ranunculus, ra-nunkü-lus, 2, „[L., dim. 
of rana, a frog—a name first given to tho 
aquatic ranunculus because it floats in 
marshes, ditches, &c.] Tho crow-foot ge- 
nus, a genus of flowering plants almost 
exclusivoly inhabiting the northern . 
Sphere, possessing acrid properties, and 
various of them growing wil in Britain. 
—Ranunculacoous, ra-nun’kü-lä”shus, a. 
Belonging to the ranunculus aa : 

Ranz-des-vaches, rinz-dä-väsh, n. [Fr.,lit, 
the ranks or rows of the cows, because on 
hearing it they move onwards in a row 
The name of certain simple melodies os 
thoSwiss mountaincers, commonly play 






connected with a royal forest or park; 
1 inga 
ublic park.— angership, rän’jer-ship, n. 










e, rü'nin, a. [L. rana, a frog.] Re- 









; Iangk, N. [O.E. ranc, renk, from 
.Fr. Teng, TENC, Q rank, row, 
















gato of individuals togother; a social 



































l position; distinction; | a stroke; Dan. rene mee D "en 


k uick 
rank: of, to enjoy precedence over. | rapped, rapping. To — SE quic 


h sud- 


e Te Tu 


S Dan. rapp, to 
closely allied; i ture; 
teg by Yio- 


= e v.l.— 
osition as compared with others; to put — —— word; W. rappa 


a. (A, Sax. rane, fruitful, | snatch; comp. 
3 . . 


ONU 


„, Slender; Prov. 


as rack, right, reach.] | lence. ‚n. [A contr. for 


i 
s rancid; | Irish hich, from the 


scarcity of small co 


excessive; utter (rank non- current for a half ence 


less; also, having no Do rapaz, ya- 


. strengti nf) yapi J 
th; luxuriance: Spank. | pacis, from ure); samo rook, as DË or 
Vigorous Gress in smell or taste. Rank. | pacis, rapture). ccustomed to reizo o: 
"repr Having a course po en, Pasion of property iy gozed ny | 
ted, Jing. o po or an —Rapr 
odour. , v.i, —vankled derit subsisting as; f 





tübe, 
BVO; 
mt, met, hir; pine, pin; nate, not, m 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; 
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weeps "7 jon.—Ra , i f being 
st with taxa or irta-bl-nes n. Quality o ra 
;| BM -Ratably, "i ia-Bli, a V ein 
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Ed 
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coarse Spo is which tho 


SS 
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i —Rate-book, 2. m 
tion. Be of the rates is kept. 


"or propor : 
One who is assessed anc 


, ras pcr, N. Rate-pay to or tax.—Rater, riter, 1. One 


;ascraper.— | PEN) rates. —Rating, riting, t T 
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ays a ra he act 


terized by | WoO.timating; a fixing in rank or placo; 


Lf 


d 
sf 


Ze" £ 


A 
3 
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as 


IPEE 
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Raspy, ras'pi, Ue Tank, as 


E 
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2 > 
Fé EN 





REUS 


the rating of men and the rating 
it — ent raling. [Same word 


f the fruit. | Rates "m UN Tata, to reject.] 
rata, to blame; iN. ? ; je 
posee To Sy: do with vehemence; to reprove; 


iv old: to censure Violently. 
e rd Eatel, ra-tel’, n. [Fr. aatel, from vat, a 






Kan 


— — — 





egar, 


hg. TES 
PT s d 
es mms ar- o 


- ivorous quadruped of the 
—— Ea family, D Save of India and the 
o 


t acidulousdrink made from „Cups of Good 1 one. A kind of prehistoric 


the juice of raspbe 


icy ex 
naed eeu tho mode in 


fortification in Ireland, consisting of a 


ivorous animal closely circular rampart of carth with a mound 


a civet, a nativo of Asia. 


in the centre 


rat, a rat=D. rat, G. | Rath, Rathe, rüth, rith, a. [A. Sax. Areth, 
= 4 Fr. rai), 1.6. and Dan. rotle, | Arcd, quick, hasty, hrathe, quickly; Icel. 
Armor. raz, rat; root pro- | Arathr, O.H.G. Arad, quick.] Early; com- 
A rodent | ing before others, or before the usual time. 
mammal familiar to every ouc; one who | —«dv. Soon; betimcs; early; speedily.— 
deserta his political party from some in- | Rath ripe, early ripe. — Rather, rü'rmér, 


L, rarcfucio—rarus, rare, 
kel Tomakcrare, po 
; to expand or enlargo w 
new portion of matter: 
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.- j 
- rem = ^ 
— ai pham. de artes Lm MS d) e oe dis SR ie ded aos 
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— em 


rms dilatation and ex, 


© 
suspicious that all is not right.—v.i.—rat- | to the 
g. Tocatchorkill rats; toforsake | stated (no pud ir t Séil — — 


cusation, 
» Rarity. Under Rane. 
(Lit. scrapings or re- 


f m what (rather pretty). — The 
use; O.E. rascall, 


rather, espe- 


to onc's | Ra rat-i-fo' 
hor, n. One who makes it Ratify” Vila, n. RATAFIA. 
- rat 1-11, Val ⸗ ; 
brats —Rat-pit,n, An | rat r—Tratus, fixed by calonia, Er. 
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£0 à worthless deer; from a Lt 









row; fo ¿Arm (Rate), and facio, to make.] 
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: m same word son, ration 
tion wh -] Relation 
sl ich one thing has to Aen a Or- 


. 
' 
! 
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rap f i ti 
P for catch- | thin " calculation, quae? rationis, Teck 
ed or suppose, (RATE.) Req: ratus, to 


alent to 3. 
41 tion to arith geometrical ratio, Ine + Some 
Metical rati O 
STE two quantities Or the dE 
nated, ratos nat, yg 
enatis, eating. De 
„OD; 
or TE — Ration, RATIO] qo 


80 
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Dec? Rati of 

a 1 larae sly , Tas fa - 
Hatjomentatie, rized b ratiooe in 






RATITATE 


expression in finite terms, t] i 
a surd orirrati itv. Opposite of 
— n. [ES quantity. Ratio 

















d weed, n. Plants 50 
- »| used ; 
ratio; rationis, in sense of reason de, from tle 
T n] A statement of reasons; an a unt 

posi don of tho principles of somo E 
rason dan con, we Pon a k ` en shak S 
epinions deduced from col. a system of Hoarse: haves tho vai cau, hoarse, pal 
rom insp caac or revere pon as distinct Si-ti, a ` Harshinese of sone. Raueity ni lo 
{tom inspirat ation, or opposed Ravage totrseness, ` Sound; rough ulie. 






: of ati 
rash thing supernatural, Zeiten 















h sce.) E r 
e tionalist Y Violence, cj T 

Tash’on-al-ist, 2. An adherent of rati ions Beasts, or cs; E Uer me 
Lenze An: ration- | tations S sical 8; d xi 
clement Etgen tho superatus HUNE CE ES N m 
Testaments, and d sbelieves in revel: Mon to; to pillage.—Ra raro Sch) eee 
1. Eatlonalistic, ras on-abis"ik, a. Ra: | plio Tavage ; 2 Plunderer; Wë dech: P 
a ag to or accordant With rationalism m] — | far 
—Rat lly, rash'on-al-is"ti-ka]-li; d ix tio 
adv. Inarationa istic manner, Baton! vil rea 
bein: ze tactil, N. ` The quality of ED Hai 

; Power of reasonin 5 Dos, Ir sm; i 

alis on of reason; reasonableness.— Kat on- wildly and excited ls. d. TO utter 


E: 
RE 


| „Tash’on-al-iz, v.t.— rationalized, ra 
tiona icy. To interpret as a rationalist; 






One that raves or is furious, Banane, n. 
VINE, p. and a. Furious with quais ni 







FRE 
Ss 











mad.—. Furious exclamation: tional sar 
cclve or understand the reason of.— v.i. | incohere — ninap oa i 
nci or interpret as a rationalist.—Ration-| Ina ee Ra ng ege zm 
» Tash’on-al-li, adv. a rational l d ravelli rati 
A er QT er sibly.—Rationals, [Samo M O.D. ravelen, D. rafelen, to lis: tho 
. Ic&erbocker suit for women. entangle; connect . . 
ne rain, a. [From L. mates a | Catanele; unwoave; EE pu 
raf Having no ridge or keel on the 6.— | Raze, ana 
sternum: said of birds such as the ostrich, | v.i, become entangled; to fall into per- thin 
Ratline, Ratlin, ratlin, n. (Probably irom exity and confusion.—Ravel » rav'el- goun 
rat and line, perhaps because of the thick- | ing, a Anythi supe 
ness of a rat's tail.) Want. one of a scries | in to di 
O ramon ropes or lines which traverse the | Ravelin, ravlin ” (Fr. ravelin, from It. 
shrou 






S horizontal] forming ladders for 
poing aloft; also called Ratling. 
too ra-tón”, n. [Sp. retoño, a sprout or 
shoot.] <A sprout from the root of the 
sugar-cane which has been cut. 
Ratsbane. Under Rat 
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FETE EEEE RF] 





ary Eke: 

A ship of War cut doen tir 

ana baii | 

Razor, razor, N. H bw 
share, 















ravellino revellino; probably from M 
k, and vallum, a rampart.) A detac 
triangular work in fortification, with two 
embankmonts which form a projecting 









ployed for walking-sticks, &c.; a cane or 
walki i 
Rattany, rat'a-ni. Raraxr. 






crops. 1 d LI ‘ 7 
ah | 
kën, n. (Fr. ratine, ratteen.] rin. Jiu, Lee ‘biy, 
* thick — stuff quilled or twilled. second of thesyllatkser! Se ` Ze 
Ratten, rat'n, v. “o play a rat's trick R b, — perus 
upon, from prov. ratten, a rat.] Te destroy . 0 P ly — NH F 
mischlovous triek perpetrata ween is m E3 
ric e 
"ho er defiance of tradcs-unions. Correc 









ndor Rar a HD on 
a . e veno e d ` 2 
DRE he Egger LEA R —— yen, leg Krees ia 
=L.G. ratiein, D. ratelen, G. russeln, Dan. seize or carry away. Bang! A long deep 
— — "fo make aq usi sharp hollow —— a —— — 
: lision | «water; narro 
oise rapidly repeated, as hy the collision | ; „a gully. = 
Sa nyt Soyo cath | So SA, E 
aap t. 6 cause to make a a = ae ra: ] "T 0 deeg and carry a E 
E = succes- | RAPID. 

el IS force and agains her cose 
sion th which a clatter- upon; to “hts 
talk; an instrument wi ly used by watch- | to commit a rape t with joy or delight; 
ing sound ismade, formerly topro-| violate; to transpor —— 
men; sloja cbien Mer talks rapid- to cnrapture b Ho thas en Raviab- 
ducea rattling soun traint; a jabberer; the | rav'ish-ér, n. 

Boray organ at top exirent of thg lof 
the rattlesnake; tho Yc rn recedes 
in the thromticates death; thedeat rattle. 
—Ea 
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SD, 
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: d a. Such as to 
ing, rav'ish-ing, * ane —— 
ravish: delighting apture; GG 

—Ravishingly, rav'is ——— 
ine UE inghys TAY Ravishment, 
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E Ecstasy. in hracw=D. water; an 
who rattles or | ish-ment, e Sax. Areaw, G. two bene: —— 
talia away without thought; p. and a Ge Dan. ram — ri ar Gnd ne Za | 
craon. Rattling, ra Po sounds; Tan? not | Reschiem, Jr act 
ttle- , Te ( ted, boiled, or tho ufacturing pro- React, , 
rattlc-headed.—Rattle attle headed, | industrial or man raw alli tal o the 
Eur patei a, E) SE (ets tones fora 
empty fe om eetan snake having Uo hong the cah Pe jnoxperienc Lilly; Si, 
GE) SE oe a | 
horny pieces, which the anio BEER rina and damp (a raw 
such a DR nnake-root, Rattjemnak 





gound. — Rattle 
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t kind of property 
anent na rty:, -, ] Anold 
To adorn anew; — reals real PET royal colt.) e from 

A timo. To advance — silver coin 
























m 
1 Igar, fro 
Sax. | 24d. to 5d. sich LS”, Er. Ee, al, 
in or afresh. redi, readty™ Teel, | Realgar, real pom Ar. rar ioral consis- 
i is or ar t. TO de w. reda. oot Sp. rejalon Ab mine.] aes e jn equal equi 
d , =Dan. 9, perhaps h | the, hurand a nic, 2 y 
N raede, Biere, ready; POTTER through of sulph t of arsenic; 
T reithr, Gray i8 forni n the moments Ynlents: ment, ORPIMENT. (Fr. TOV- 
N Gu c EU eaat Slow, Mp CO rent er regio a 
t 0 ra e , . = . 
i from want ot Prpestating (a ready sick: E Read A Idioma tn ahere, 
y Ware mp prompt; dexterous* ined; of- inions; hence, reim'les, 4. 
hension); Prnt. willing; jortune, | Min. —Realmless, re , 
| rr, mea proc: | oisi convenient E moans | bato or doprined PGi “aime, from. SD. 
doing io Parce ae: | or Dim pith o ee ach. co make reed", sena.) A bundle or package of 
a. reaction. — favourer of | of im to make preparations li, adv. In a consisting genera ntains 
favouring hon-ist, n. A fa heck or ready, to e red'i-l1, « cheer- paper, Co h: the printe 8 ream CO. 
tionist, Pak? ho attempts to on rē- | in readiness. uickly; promptly; € te | 24 sheets caca; heets 
| reaction; One Wy eg — ve, ready manner; quick. ys a. The sta .| 213 quires or 516 sheets. to increase, 
reverso itical progres act; tend- , red'i-nes, aration 213 a . [A.Sax. ryman, 
| aktiv, d Having power to react: Aem. or quality of being ready: es alac- uam put rim, space. AIT 
{ing to reaction —Reactiveness, reak’- | orauality quickness: Mado or ropared | Povel out, as a hole in NE 
| = A. | rity. kont in stock ready for use the bore of a cannon.—Reamer, röm 
| tive oe pret. & pp. read (red). LA. beforehand; kept in stoc Ready-reck- | as t for enlarging a hoic. 
Read . Sal vise, to read; sady hes), — Re instrumen arg : to 
sa radon o advise, lo read Draden — n EA of tabulated calcula- ante: ré-an'i-müt, v.f. To revive; 
} Icel. , - 1 
t 


ise, to interpret; G. rathen, i ` 
ar Aber ramo root as L. Teor, 






| Rate). ^ 

| pues Ja y pee, better to have retain tained 

I tho old spelling red for tho pret. £ pI i 
H } ‘eat and ked] To peruse; to go ove 

| — and gatherthemeaning of ito read dens, 
H an author to utter iload, followin 









A. Sax. ripan, to reap; 
printed; to reproduce in : chem. a substance | Reap, rép, v.i. [ luck ; 
round © {indications —— face); employed to detect the presence of other closiy allied Ze Ge ey uam to p ek 
to discover by marks; to s ing ee ¿o oP agreo again; to | Ripe is from same stem.] 'lo cut with a 
(to es MT pp to interpret (to | Reagres; regret sickle, scythe, &c., as a grain crop; to cut 







r of.—v.i. To perform the act Real, rval, a. [O.Fr. real (Fr. réel), L.L. | down and gather; to gather when ripe or 
to , 





a e — 
S 











sudy dy; to cut down the crop on; to clear 
ei mar ; tostu realis, from L.res, a thing (whence rebus, | ready; / 
for a specific object; to stand — Të- of Te ublic.] Actually being or exist- | of a grain crop (to reap a field): hence, to 

(the de thus); to havo | ing; not fictitious or imaginary (real life); | . shave a peer to receive as a reward, or as 
& certain effect when read; to bo coherent: genuino; not artificial, counterfeit, or fic- | the fruit of labour or of works: ina 
tomakezense: said of asentence.—To read | titious; not affected; not assumed (his | or bad sensc.—v.i. To perform the act or 
between the lines,to perceive andappreciate | real character); law, pertaining to things operation of reaping; to receive the fruit 
the real motive or meaning of a writin » Permanent, or immovable, as to | o labour or works.—Reaper, rü'pér, m. 
or — —— from what is ndsund tencments reat re spposed One who reaps; a ince for DIG 
over; peruzal, — a. (red). Instructed or presence, the alleged actual presence of = A cae Ing ins EE 
Lok : he by Send OR et used except | the body and blood of Christ in the cu- reaping; a sickle.—Reaping-machine n 
SE) St e betad Seria! enis | A masline dor eat eminent, m 

j Cable; worth reading. and blood of Christ. 
ene. a— 








Sat. . . and in many cases also for 
aa pt — i principles of realen? SE ` —— moved by horses 
thasdealish, ono Who holds the domes | Reappear, reap-per’, v.i. To appear again 
that there ; octrine | or age. Rea earance -pà' 

EE 


a . 
1,v.t.ori. To apply again 
; ea E. : 
one who maint: ns that — Philos, |} act of applying san) PIER hon, n. mS 
posed pazo Ého objects of dE nob |Reappoint Treu | 


Es, TORS ` E a 
Ti The state of being readable TS 


inar 1 biy, re‘da-bli, adv, Ina 
e l T, ré'dér, 0 














k; one 
errors in proof-sheets; a 


















alecti CH a * D- int’, v.t. To 
ture, one who ai Jine arts and Hiero ¿| ment, a. Reappointment, rv-ap S —— 
Fee nin hei | ene, ved or second appoint 
9 him, — Realisti au o apportio Ü 
ertai re-al-is'ti les D, ró-ap-pór'gh 
j Sa Due rnit e Tosppor 
ik mannier oR bikai, ade, Ina isti | eaput renewed or second appor- 
e © stato y tin. (Er, a Pan. 
pl puerto EY: SERUUM ML ort. See 
A Eu or opposed to that Sct | | L reira Tan OET. riere, Dr. reire fro 
; — SE — F ao, gua sufix fot 
realising Rénlize, ret hon m ho azed, ^ ad, to, and yo -] ome arrear, frons 
to bring inte viae "To e -Tedliseg, prone back; tho h RT behind or 
RE projet] pOr ach (to ko real; | Bot sponcnerally with Pat Dë k- 
owenely au ites to feel as vivido or | 3 Beet whick sey: hin Part of an ano ar- 
result of lapos Perlences home to one's | ‘ining to orin toe rend. tho rest, or 
to meom trado quis to gain (19 28 tho | ipe n. Tho Eege last. 
Ru eC We ere rene | Ceara a Diet e ir de 
into mars To turn kina Marches e Part of ~—Rear. 
{col aes, iu | Rote E PESE ES 
D = re = n O 
Ko to toll tj; TS a | Hk of all Reat Farthest 















foster: to educate: to bre: 
build up; to consta 2 reed, as Cattle; to 
—v.t. To:risc on tho Nig gelr an edifice), 





























as a horse: | pain — of : 1 
Reno An erect posture, ©? 25 à horse; Rebato, ro. bit, y Darbarlsm, | 
Sue, TG -iir sa, vl. To ar [O.F * rebatre ; hor buted, Tebatin 
„again, TO argue over tuere, to beat; akin DM and batre. y. i. | 
to arange, Waring, v.t, Toarrange again: | TO blunt; to di imis sealer, abi d 
put 1n proper order a ain.—Rearrango: deduct or make iscount pCt, abata; to i 
Dente Kier ment,n. A second or re. com, aba 1 Ament, n, Dimineata, Ad 
season, en, a. [Fr raison, O,Fr reson Rebar pe bat, n Lasa deduction, u; '" 
. ratio, rationi pet CESON, |. ebec | 
count, from 2» 1 — reason, plan, ac- "Ar. . 


B me me 


culate, Rate, R Pi ie thin E, to cal. 


! afuculty 

o © mind by which it distincui 
the shes 

truth from falsehood, and which enables 


she possessor to deduce inferences from 


i ind to combi 
means for the attainment of particulae 
ends; the act of deducing consequences 
from premises; ratiocination; justice: 
equity; fairness; that which is dictated 
or supported by reason; moderate de- 
mands; claims which reason and justice 
admit or prescribe (to bring one to reason). 
—In reason, in ali reason, in justice; with 
rational ground. — v.i. To exercise tho 
faculty of reason; to deduce inferences 


ebel, relYel, a, (ër. Se In Gen. xxiv, 60, 
ts, making waran : Ue, from L. 
lum, war. Dog, 


throw the authority to whi dE 
ully subject, - TR m 8 right- 


—a. Rebellious: 


bels; a rebel.—Rebellio T€-bel'yon, n. [L, 

C rebellio, rebellionia,] he act of rebelling, 
cuss by arguments; to debate or discuss | an armed rising against a government; 
(to reason the point); to persuade by rea- 


a-bl, vd. Having the faculty of reason; tar refusal to oboy, lawful 
rational; governed by reason; not given authority. — Syn. 
to extravagant notions or expectations || R 


characterized hy rebellion; mutinous.— 

extravagant, excessive, or immoderate: Robelliously, ré-bel 'yusli, adv. In à re- 

bellious manner,—Rebelliousnezs, ré-bel'- 
'U5-nes, N. 

Eobiting, rc-biiing, n. Engr. the act or 
wocess of decpening or restoring worn 
ines m an engraved plate by the action 
of acid. 


in consistency with reason; moderatel E Fobloom, reblon, oi "To bloom or bios. 


GE Eeer —— nv. One who venis i 
reasons or argucs.—Reasoning, rczn-inz, |\ som : d x 
a. i The act 1 process of — the j OD NOTES T DOR Ole v.i. To blossom 
y of reason; ratiocination; the argu- |} again; C . 
cnit played: the proofs or reasons * Rebound, 1@-bound Ui. —— 
when arranged and developed.—Reason- 4 bound; Fr. reboni Er ue reum i 
less, r&zn-les, a. Destitute of reason; at spring or bound ba 0 
| 


SAA AAA A Wags a eg et CR eg 9 ASV tee | 


St 


i her body. 
; 1 ble. astic force after impact on anot 4 
o tone |, v.t. To collecs O — CR EE i or ny tne wack —* 
ines ‘again. - — — >, mem. collision with another body; resilicnce. 
sem’bläj, 4. A renewed assemblage. . 
Reassert, rö-as-scrt', ee TO —— ‚again. nj, o 
Renseertion, re-as-ecr'shon, 2. | ow. BUFFE Packt ropules; rez 
asscrtion; the act of asserting anow. driving backs —— d — —— 


Reassign, ré-as-sin’, v.t. To assign again.—|. t back; to offer sudden resistance to; 


d Rebuff, rú-buf”, n. [Prefix re, back, and 

[ 

] 
Reass ent, ré-as-sin'ment, 2. <A re | beat backs to offer suo. 


, a blow, from O.Fr. Auge, bufe, a 
repe Medd ]. A beating, forcing, or 










ed or repeated assignment. ild’, at, To build again; to 
Reussimilate, ré-ns-sim‘iint, v.t. To assim LR — — been ‘demolished: = 


ilate anew. — Reassimilation, rü-as-sim’: milder. n. One who rebuilds 
ju" shon, n. Arenewed assimilation. - Rul reh il, pp. Built again; recon 


Reassume, rú-as-sim', v.t. To resume ; * |) meted. ubing. 
Rebuke, yo- bik’, v.t rebuked, n to 


take again. — Reassumption, rd-as-sun- | 
ee — — To assure anew 
to restore pourago 0; to gree m Led e ` 

to reinsure.—JXteassurer, re-i 
— one who reassures. —Reassur: 


t T an r 


Kä 


er, to dull, 
ol ee a fant 
form of Fr. bouche, e mouth, A proof 

he mouth.] To che dor? d 
— sharply and — Be 


m 


A 
t carer 
T A va 


IBSSESRCIQSOERETSTEÓEPESTZOSSS 


sef, ance or con r . TOYOG.—Àl. sion; OF o 

ance, r¢-n-shi' Tang, 2. Assu ran ec. reprimand; to rep f: reprehension; 

firmation — P "To attach again, scyere repr. DER, ro-bü' ka-bl, d: Tm 
Reattach, ront tacho Deh ment, ". A s chiding, Tebuko or —— — S n 
BER H A e . 1 2 , e 

SE wel | mala EEN t p E S 
Reattain, rö-at-tän', v.t. ffo attem abounding TT ten, R6 : 

Reattempt, rc-at-temt, v.t. ker, 1 One Fe In a rebuking mane tent 
again. & pp. reaved or refe; Te bakin rebuke. tive plural of Ava 
e erg = 
ppr: OCU: 7. clothin spoil; a | yes, a thi 16, b nga) of | 
rob, from refi ben, Y. D rob, Ron.: meaning is indicated by or pictures Ty vi 
Ice]. vafa, G. rauben, v ve leno; to rds written by ble in En 
To take away by E of).—Reaver. A, whose nam llaples of which, —* 
rover ne (one who renves; a robber. those words oF can a cub 


To avow asalta, | are composed; thus, Leet an dot 
Reavow, —— * To awake ed De be expressed hy n kin 
e, TÜ-N-W X n ewe; s 
Reawak L ihe eecht? figures or pictures 


| . nite, nol; more; 
Fate, für, fat, fall; mọ, mot, hier; Dino pin; ) 
3 3 








ed to mom- 
ith appre 

ce; tO tel 

z i te.— mi 
anting jars; to recapitu l ositions commit- 
* to Hahn | before an manys Lo neues alte OF 

back; retroceso. > precession Of © ding, | ted to momo, One tha 
i To: 3 : 


LE 
“sE 
en LE: — 
— ——— — Lem ia do e, cl 







being re ty reae rabi CH - ce he 
receivable. — Reste ived. ing back. "Among the an- | Mc act of reciting; sa 
: à et : Suc N as n. Capability po abito, rek'a-bit, t: Ahom Jonadab, — another; narrat ature or events 
Ea. tl va-bl, d a es va-bl-ne5 or, n cof afamily from | wo : 3 of an adven ES 
8 vableness, 13-56 iver, —— by cient Jews, ov bound, to — of al the particulars o ted: a story; 2 narrativ es- 
fin t aUo receives; 2 rents and | profitas r son Ot om plantin Vines, cers that i entertainment given by a tion, 
ha v sceive the re h 13 in dis- : jety of total OTT e charter | U 5 n réecital).—_hec 
Kai a court to TC erty, which business benefit soc hür'tér, vt. To c performer (an orga reciting; the 
IE land or other Pointed i me cern; | Recharter, IC at another charter to. á res-i-ti’shon, N. The act o inte zestures, 
——8 | ute; a Tr winding UP thief, | again; to SIE en, [Fr.. from Proms | delivery aloud, with approptr <i tion com- 
1 Kl: forthe olen goods from & 7$ | Rechauffe, ri-sho-tü, n. CnaAFE. it. e an audience, of a compos ion 
tes 1 e who ta ra be stolen; chet. KS re, and chauffer, to warm concoction 0 before an: — as an elocutionary 
RE knowing ions containing the pro uct a warmed-up dish; hence, í tter worke mitted „to I à nd A arsal of a lesson by 
: 1 for receiving ssel for receiving an í aterials; old literary ma hö- | exhibition; the tructor.— Recita- 
f distillation; a Yeso? dung vesecl from | old matcr o eo —Rechauffage, Tus ils before their instructor. pm 
which Siche exhausted ish officials ap- fiij n A — I r. requete, 1 ueste, tive, re x f vocal c composition wh ch di = 
Reccivera of ureck, English OF for the | Recheat, ré-chet’, n. [E i call on a hunts- | 3 species t. $n having no definite 
by the board of ira | arecheat. Request.) + fers from an air = : 
| — of wreck, Eo. «i to rece ive, man's horn to bring back hounds. Much | rhythmical arrangement, andino; dé dety 
Take, hold, « — —— Recherche, —— exquisite. constructed melody 3 m music to be sung 
| ake icing letters. Receiving office, | sought alter; € d , declamation; 2 pic 4-ta-tev"li, 


ré-sid'i-vist, n. Fr. récidiviste 2 ke —-Recitati v ely, res' 
bei y —“ Seen Wie 12 manner of recitativo.—Reci- 
ine, resi-pe, m. [L tativo, res'i-ta-to" vo, 7. LIt.] — 
E ER DEE EE Termed; cog, O. Bax. rókian, Teel, 
Recerye.] The first word of a physi rækja, 0-1 LG. rólilian, t geruochen, — 
lied to a | orcare; perhaps same ` y 
receipt for making — any mixture or cores vm mndi — 360) re: SE 
3 ollow yy 0f. —U.t. (i, d 
Recipient, ro-sip‘Lent, n. Leanne, re. nr rocks En concerns, is 
ipientis, ppr. of recipio. RECEIVE.. recka me not). ER 
Person or t ling that receives; one to whom recking; carcless; hecdless of consequences; 
anything iscommunicated.—a. Receiving, | mindless: with of before an object. .. Syn. 
—Recipience, Recipiency, r&-sipi-ens, rê- | under Rasn.—Recklessly, rek'les-li, adv, 
sip'i-cn-si, n. A E act or capacity In a reckless manner.—Recklessness, rek*- 
Spire e Dae Stato oF quality of being 
stimulus, and giving rise to motion. Recklin . rekt? ` 
— roa DET e LIE reciprocus, | lit. one that requires 5 ae The 
probably connected with u Ds — e EE m — of ani- 
pror —— Acting with a backward | Small; weak: hel ) Ge abe. [Tenn.]—-a. 
and Gare On; moving backwards | Reckon, rek'n, ot [O.E. rek 
to the other. iprochling; done by each} A. Sax. gerecnian, recenian te vekenen, 
changeable: gram. relax tually, inter, | Dan. regne, Icel reikna, Ge 
- C— »rocul | nen, t ` DIN UNNE, La, Tech= 
or inverse proportion. Under IxvERSE ; to reckon, number, esteem: per 
Resiprocat quantitica, math, quantities from same root as reck or rig t] hape 
to 





branch po 
parcela, Ee, may bo posted, but from 
e ad. 

—— * SÉ, v.t. To celebrato 


— Rece 1 
= The act of recclebrating. 
Recense,t ] - C 
[L. récenseo, to review or cxamino—re, 
















late origin, occurrence, or existence; new: 
not of remote date, antiquated style, and 














g since,—Recentnces, ecency, re 
neà, 
—— n., The state or quality of 


9, ré-sep'ta-kl or res‘ep-ta-kl, 2, 
































IL. receplaculum, from recipio, 
receive. RECEIVE, receptum, multi ties | count; to 3 
PET ES celves, admits, Me 1, that which re- —Reciprocal pane Zeep, produce unity, calculate; to eatin: fo tell one by one; 
iss EET Or vessel in which an ms i reciprocals of two quantitas reen the to esteem, account rep duit SEE quality; 
"s reciprocal ratio of 4 to 9 i : thus the; mako computation: ‚nold,—vi. To 
‘Sth. —n, That which tof lath | lates to make wo {0 compute; to calcu- 
another thing m. Which is reciprocal to | adjust Sc tS up or render an account: t 
D math. the quotient eG Quantity, || think, sus 1228 of desert and penalty: to 
the division of unite resulting irom | Amere PDOSO, imagino (in hi y; to 
thus, tho reeipr Uy the quantity: | „erican rather th 19 Sense 
rocal of 4 i y; | reckon on an English). — 
cally y tho reciprocal of } is 1 SR upon.— Za —— to count or — 
mann. ID TU-Knl-H, adv, In aroo 10-4 to exact Its tet, to call to acco 
celvi 1 Reli cr; mutually; interchan capprocal 2. One enalt, ot.—Reckoner Y ab; 
feet A, Männer of receiving Äre | resin rake o Procalness, SE i in- sa person tom cess, Something that ae 
tainment; a f. it coming; welcome ce ets stato or quali Ar FID TU-kal"j. Locality, |) — ockont nto reckon. EADY-I ALOE: 
Of reccivin Occasion or o o EMter | cipro quality of being reci l9. Tho ! com ng, rek^n-ing RECKONER. 
nage Ge it y pra e | comparent stage et of 
D6; acce „asof an opinion eo | forwards; ter move b th of accounts ent and 
cepti Dance Pinion y i to ha: cken 9 cha for ac = 
Conan zer, a Mowance Re. | alt em alternate m * ECH mad ustmoent 


(to Zefurn mutually. ana e; to gi \ quo calculat 

Pai n fe favours), Reca elult Course a y th n 

nates backwards i s Alternates? Reclaim, reign ued by the dog, a the 
t engin? «Cipro B3 | Téclamer, | Vb, | ass. 
rod agne in which te, ine, that Hee | hawk tonto, Claim backe ud claim; Fr, 


.— R Riving ang Utere domestic ED from ` ya 
The sta Reci ind returnin uae of | ba estic state; to t Wild to a tastain 
iproca] on Character’, dE prog puto | ou H ild, desert, op aos tO reseug t9 Or 
ato fationorripa te recinrac: | reform Ch to being pases to bringe urda 


E 
>, 






RECLINE 


Person from evil Courses; 2 demand: 
made; a remonstrance or nd 
Recline, ré-klin’, y t.— reclined tati 











= P To 

EU g i to collect what has tect 
96, rek’o-la, n, (Fr. récol 

collectus, so cal] because m$ ja re- 

and strictly observed all tt they 

ord A monk of à reformed order 






rest or 
repose; to take a recumbent position — 
Recliner, IC-klinér a, One who reclines 
—Rec 5, rc-kli'ning, H, and a. Lean. 
ing back or sidewise; lying in repose, — 
Reclining dial, a dial whose 






Ses Ps a 
— — 
mr a 


a 
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E e 













- reclinatus.] Bot reclined, ni-zü'"sh A o Hon, re kal. 3 
asa leaf; cnt downward, so hat the Recombine,’ ré-kom bine niza tion, edi 
pointislowerthan the basc.—Reclination, again, — Recombination Ki: = ue * 
TeK-limü'shon, x. Tho act of leaning or | s 9n,*. Combination a Second ti A 
reclining; surg. ono of the operations used ecommence, ro-kom-mens ul, ang T 
or the cure o cataract, commence again; to begin anew Re m. 
eci086, ré-kliz’, vt. To close or shut | mencement, rč-kom-mens'ment, y Å com. 
again. 5 mencement anew ; 

Reclothe, re-klirn’, 






v.t. To clothe again, 

Recluse, re-klis’, a. [Fr. reclus, fem. re- 
cluse, from L. reclusus, pp. of recludo, re- 
clusum, to lay open, but in L. L. signifying 
to s "ra again, back, and 


shut. CLose.] Living shut up or apart 


ecommend, rek-om-mend‘ vl. 
commend; Fr. recommander, v == 
mend, to commend, to intrust.] 









mend or rive favourable ro ntations 

of; io make acceptable; to attrag = 
to; hence, to recommend itself, to make 
Itseli approved; to advise, as to an action, 
practice, measure, remedy, &c.; to set for- 
ward as advisablo.—Recommendable, rek- 
om-men'da-bl, a. Worthy of recommen- 
dation, — Recommendntion, rck’om-men- 
dü"shon, n. The act of recommending; a 
favourable representation; that which 
procures favour or a favourable reception. 
—Recommendatory, rck-om-men‘da-to-ri, 
a. Serving to recommend -—Recommender, 
rck-om-men'dér, a. One who recommends, 





or seclusion; a hermit; a religions devotee 
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H tu 
recognized, recognised; recognizing, recog-. Recommission, rú-kom-mish'on, v.t To thi 
nising. From recognizance (which isolder | commission again; _ i ed, To cox d 
in Beals) O.Fr. recognoissance, from L. Recommit, ré-kom-mit’, Luz t of Sea in pp 
rov] To recall Prison] to ngop ngain E 

c 'er the know- —He Zoe to 
leder ots — Peta of, with /| mi ré-kom-mit/raent, ré-kom-m:7al, po, 
& person or thing vore d y eee se = 
in; aam mar 
now emen teenie: to indicate Y Recompense, e —— +o 
one's notice by a bow or nod; to indicate y pensed, ech pap again, and com- I 
appreciation of (to recognize services by a Ty —— ent compensate. Cow- qu: 
reward). —v.i. — * so enter Inta gene al 5 PENSATE] Do give or render an equivalent ps 
zances.—Recognizer, ecoguiser “ly PADE] services, loss, &c.; to reward; 9 ing 
See gions Dept Mi | rise semen totais fae 5 
act of recognizing or state of being m; || thing equivalent; to make com v to 
cognized; a perceiving as being known; yas ne: ‘An equivalent returned for Buy; tak 
avowal; notice taken; acknow edgment. híng given, done, or suffered; —— Ais 
ing oman tpn Seve | ti ors aat Pune = 
7 1"za- E b "| rekom-pen- "om-nil^. v. To compik 
E eh red. = Recoguizance, Rocogal Reoompiie; o Ae "lation, ra-kom’- mi 
A Bem Seed dag ance.) pila’shon, n. A compiling Onclled, recon- din 
EE a nr E 
i ; token; law, an obli- |} ciling. [Fr. d concilio, con | 
badge of recognition; af "into before a |] —re, again, an iliate anew; to re- | Leif Recı 
tion which a man enters ILTATE.] To conc In alter es- | or proceed "S 
proper Du anal riti erat ee a to un on "jus or set o | dier euch; a * 
particula: G trangement; to bring to acqui pe 
to keep the DEEN [Fr. reculer, from L. j| ences, quarrelgh ta, do reconcile OO | record tit 
"re, back, and cul, the posteriora; same | to aflictionsl; to make — Dr 
root as in Gael. nat: —— — pruous: e ioy a rom: to — ——— 
EE motion after an a fter a cortain | | IT To become reconciled. ey dob =. 
CEW n after a I GC n recon- eri 
forced —— iert oaar EE von. La Recon- H oficial che 
or draw back as from ane Einb a A] | ation; renowal — Meios ab | or Berg in: 
alarming, or the like; to shine. d QD» ifo act of reconciling partica i, ma 
starting or falling har ‘firearm when dis / ciliatio.) al of friends HF onements ic 
bound or relier, re-koi'ler, n. One whig var MoAb or cnl Larmonising orar al 
charged. ! y ion; theact o t of things’ Cony 
1 nd. A = expiat 0 sa mon — Ep 
— mee, vf. To coin Ser coinin,” ine opposita SP om — Able ge Si 
coinag , E] -0n ' 
anew. * i [Lit. to collect, di lo reconcile. of being AP ol Ben 
llect, rek'ol-lokt, v. er or recall the, | ten zl E a. Ca blo ES: : Cae 
2 ther again.] To recov’ k to the mindj/ on-si ht to friendly foo ent; Se- 
Er CX ledge of; to bring bac A to recover|| brough o to agreo OF 1" Reconcilad | lo E 
Or memory; to remember; T6 id: to col- pableot beingh ven Reconcile ] 
. resolution or COmpOSUIO OP Pi rA nER.— rek-on-sila-b 
lect one's self. .. Syn. Woor, n. The rek-on-stin-bli, adv, y vt. TO Bing: 
Ee A 
back to mind; again. * t 
ory; a an wor of y recalling iden be shon, n. The nc 
3 ov 
mind, or o peri 











. pino, pin; 


i: tine; strict and pedantic ad- 
— official formalitics. — Red- |/ 


streak, red'strok, n. A sort of apple so | 
called from its red streaked skin.—Red- 

tape, n. A sarcastic name for excessive } Red 
regard to formality and routine without 
corresponding attention to essential du- E 
ties: so named from the red tape used in 
tying up papers in government oflices.— 


aboriginesof Amer; 

4 I Ca.— Red 7 
common to a y; > + OCTO, ana 
Orpiment, Reacts of pigments... pre 






re ish ’ 
1 , ex TUM t [L. redditio 
A aud do, to give) five back rr 


n, n. 
0 


e u 
—— planation. —Redaitiva festitutions go 
one of the simple o arterial blood: a rop( ing to an interrogati dvi d. Gram, 
Digment; a red re r TB ary colours; a red Reddle, ' Sate; Conyeyin 
k containing thew Red-book, N. | vóthel, fro 1 rol] [From red; comp, q 
erson SH © service of tho slate alt o Species of argillaceons Jor chalk; a 
called "on th e omer Sesi pe deen Lo also Raddte jd to EK sheep, ‘Spelled 
i y US , . 
cette as ane Robins edbreast, or simply — Te at A. Sax, racdan, to advise 
fam iar name give a, (ko » A edecorate red ko to Interpret. 
in most British —— EE because | or adorn again, exit, v.t, To decorato 
thet aro | Rededicate, reeds 


Wearing or bearing 
Corge, the nati - 
lem of England (a 2 M Rui em 
er ea mart N. co above. — Re den, 
xecome red.—Reddish, red'ish VJ —— 
What red ; moderately red.—Reddishness 
red'ish-nes, n. The state or quality of 
being reddish.—Red-hand, Red-handed, a 
) ith red.or blood "hands; hence, in the 
M eH a as if with red or y 
ud of a person caught in t erpe- 
tration of any crime. éd Bet o bie 
With heat; heated to redness.—Red-lattice 
2. A luttice-window painted ; 






again or anew, That, vt, To dedicate 
edeem, r&-dim’, 


redimo, to buy —* (Fr, redimer L, 


or bondage, x f nasa 


to ransom: to 
rescue; to perf i : to m: 
M DU Do orm, as a promise; 
to atone for; to impro 


mi Dies 
Redeemability,Redeemableness time’), 


red, formerly | bil"i-ti, ya. a-b]- — 
rhe customary. badge of an inn or ale. being redeemable. "o hs Stato of 
: alk Reden ico Tara: pos oe aul, a. Capable of being redeemed,— 
qi hed-lead, n. An ox ead muc eccemer, rc-de^mér, n, One who red 
used as a pigment, and commonly know ; Y orld, 
oy the name of Minium.—Red-letter, a d'Ee URS "Ren of the EC 


Wing red letters; marked hy red letters, 
—Red-lelter day, a Tortunate E auspicious 
ay, so called because the holic ays op" 
saints’ days were marked in the old calen- 
ars with red letters. —Redly, red'li, adv, 
With redness,—Redness, red nes, n. ‘The 
quality of being red; red colour. — Red- 
pole, Red-poll, red'pol, n., [From the red 
colour on the poll or head.] A name given 
to several species of linnets.—Redshank 
red'shangk, a, A grallatorial bird allied 
to the snipes, so called from its red legs.— 
Red-skin, n. A red Indian; a North 
American Indian, — Redstart, Redtail, 
red'stürt, red'Lal, n. [Start is from A. Sax 



















*. Cath 


o the redbreast, widely diffused over 
Europe, Asia, and North Aírica.—Red- 


d-tapery, Red-tapism, 2. Excessive 


the edu 


Redemption. 


ré-dem'tor-ist 


emand 


- erson who adheres pedan- | a saw; indente 
HEAT: Ti Eus and routine of office. A Redeposlt, ré-d 
—Red-water,n. A disease of cattle, and || again or anew 


sionally of sheep, in which the urine 
Con ined with blood: called A. 
HOSTE — Dew ited wing. n. | 
ei iru ra l 
a inter bird of passage. — cher, 
n. The name of various sorts of pas SE) 
a red colour; E t CHE an l 
0. tie 

sorte oe dak vl. LU Tenio; PEE í 
to reduce to order— D ‚To 
bring.] To give a presentable literary form] 









own in Britain: 


ating; 
act o redintegtos sóun state. pay ot 


Rodisburse, ré-dis-bé 


yi 


redeemed; ransom; theol. the deliverance 
of sinners from the 
lated law by tl 
Christ.—Redemptive, rë 
deeming; serving 

rist, 


penalty of God's do, 
1e su cones and death of 
em'tiv, a. Re- 
to redeem. — Redemp- 
i 1. One of a religious 
congregation who devote themselves to 
cation of youth and the spread 
olicism, — Redemptory, ré-dem'to- 
Aa. Paid for ransom. 
«tedeliberate, re-dc-lib/er-at. 
- deliberate again; 
‚Redeliver, ré-dé-li 


ko t 


d 
escend, rà-dó-send", v.i. To 
TÉ in.—Redescent, red 

scending or falling again. 
Redigest, re-di-jest’, v.t. 
to form a second time. 
KE 
fate r, whole. ENTIRE 


v. escend 
ascent’, n. A de 


o re 
To discover 


veda ctg; an editor) | refund. esum 
Pede reds e tho work per d CN 5 To dispose OF 
act of preparing for public: ; N Rn i TM g-poz^, 9. e 
thus prepared; the members ofan s — = 


d, rt-dan’,n. [Fr. redan, OFT. redent, 
tooth: from its shape.) Fiel 


"ed, consis- 
lest kind of work employed, Ce 
aint Pot two parapets of carth Bä, 


Redargu 





tis, A 
a den the 


Fate, für, fat, fall; m0, met, her; pine, pin; 


note, not, muvo; 


e jon 
t ny, Pr ShoD, n AS 


— — 


Is, redolent, 


of 


«vi andé To 
to reconsider. 
vr, v.c. To delivér bac 


k: 
— a tail.] A singing-bird nearly allied |; toreturn tothe sender; to liberato a secon 


d 
——— ré-dé-liv’¢r-ang, n. 
eliverance. 
Hodemand, ré-do-mand', v.é. To demand 
DO. re-de-miz™ v.t, To demise back; 
to convey or —— bs an estate.— 
royal a 
| Ped aee v.t. To 
demonstrate a ain or — 
, re-den’ted, a... [I re, back, and 
Pawar tea) Formed f h 


&-poz’it, v.& To deposit 


o tecth of 


To digest or reduce 


t, vé.—redinte- 


ü 
. 7 ed, a n, and 
] To make whole 


DEE Ki Ss a 


^m 
e 
Ra 


TU. 


= 


d 
.. 


tj 


Ha EE] 


^ 
4 
7 


— 


now bill of 
straigh 
To reme 
pair, as an 


— 
Wrong, Lc —* 


SE 


t 


EE 
4 
I ae FO ng pr RRA oe p tats OF tia Of Hic'c*O © meti A Ra celi eiue pn a nc cote re mn er tanz os re | ws nee en 
unm je ] 4 




































a 
~ "x 
Sassi wee AE KS EC 


u 
atural or 
what is n: ed 












_—Reel-stand, n. 


ecl] A lively 
a reels) asic tor 








fa word, for the par- 
ted; to undergo ro- 









ror sway in walking ; 
hirling or giddy : 
brain reeled).—n. A stagger 
that of a drunk m2 















L To elect again.— 
lek'shon, n. Election a 
second time, or repeated colection. 

Reem, rëm, v.é. (A. Sax. ryman, to enlarge, 
from rum, room. Room.) Naut. to widen 
between a vessel’s planks for 
the purpose of caulking them. 

Ro-embark, ra-cm-birk”, v.t. and i. To cm- 
bark or put on board again. — Re-embar- 
kation, rc-em'bür-kü'shon, n. A putting 
on board or a goin 







c cy - 

hing. Spelled also kei, 
echo, rúck', v.l. and i. To echo back; 
rberate again.—n, The echo of an 
cclo; a second or re 














ü-mérj', v.i. To emerge after 
d, obscured, or overwhel med. 
-x-mérjens, n. The act 







d emerging again 


-enactment, ri-c- 
acting or passing o 
e-encourage, rö-cn-k | 
"encouragement, ri-en-kur. 
or repcated en- 













vb. To enact arain.-— 
nakt'ment,n. The cti- 
fa law a second timo. 
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toat of enterin 
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rt 
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Xo 
EZ 
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shon, 7- A renew 


i v.t. 
Ro exhibit, ræ-cgs-hib'it, : A A. re- 
again —— re-cks-pe'ri-ens, Ti ot, TO 
Reer or repeated experte * 
ax cricnce again... nt. To exportagain; 
experience aen, Do expo ed.— 
Re export after having beet y npe ported. 
* ). Any D oks ¿por-ti”s ons The 


d 
form into si 'o fasten again. 
Refasten, rc-f: — To i. refectio, Te- 
Refection, ré-fe "icio, to restore, to ref resh 
fectionis, from de cio to make.] Refresh- 
ment after hunger 0 a. Refreshing; re- 
Refective, —— ré-fek’to-ri, n. AN 
— an apartment in convents 
e s — 
where meals are taken. ` y CO 
Refer, EE pring back, to refer, de. 
vefero, referre; y FERTILE. 
—re, back, and fero, to Carry. rien; to 
To trace back; to impute; to a tive Por 
attribute to, as the cause, Motive, 
ground; to hand over, as to — E 
or tribunal for treatment, decision, «c. et 
refer a matter toa third party); to appo , 
to assign, as to an order, genus, or class: 
in all senses followed by to.—v.t. To re- 
spect; to have relation; to appeals to have 
recourse; to apply; to consult (to refer to 
one’s notes); to allude; to make allusion; 
to direct the attention. .. Syn. under AD- 
VERT.—Referee, rcf-ór-&, n. One to whom 
a matter in dispute has been referred for 
settlement or decision; an arbitrator.— 
Reference, reí'ér-ens, n. The act of refer- 
ring; the act of alluding; direct allusion; 
relation, respect, or regard (generally in 
the phrase in or with reference to); one of 
whom inquiries may be made in regard to 
a person's character, abilities, &c.; a pas- 
sage or note in a work by which a person 
is referred to another passage.—a. A fford- 
ing information when consulted.— Refer- 
ence Bible, a Bible having brief oxplana- 
tions and references to par ^ ~> 7" crag 
printed on the margin.— Reference vuuks 
ks, such as dictionaries, &c., intend. 

to be consulted as occasion requires, — 
books whic ‚ 2 library containing 
Dagke which can Be consulted on the spot. 
to or having reference — Rer Relating 
ref-ér-on'shaL 1i. adv. By wa or entlally, 
—Referment, r&-fer'ment, e yor reference. 


decision.—Referrer teference for 
m] » Ie-fer'ér, 
l fers 
assigned, or con AED TG of being referred" 
Referment „onsidered as belongi gel 
re-f6r-ment’, y.i Sn 
ment again. » t. and € To fer. 


Ti. € 
rule an ut —rejined, refining. 


5a A to, and Jin, fino, Fixe] —— 


REGIUM 


mission.—Register. ate 


an apparatus for res, A gra 
Of air and the heat or ns the admission Or rules; y 


d ‚Tejis-ter-j e üre— meth steady or 

dicating automne pa Re egister- | a Seel unvaryings arm; order 

n. An olico whore ally. e are wale hose SE ap lied y 

key registers or recone Zi: | lateral triangle Sure, a cube 
gistrar,rey'is-triir, ; ot gram. a hering gu 


unif. 





Tecords,— 1 ister: a k , cccles. : 
s.—Registrar-gencral ay "AC PSrof| bound to pus A monastic ojos 
ules; dot er, a 


in Britain an offi of registrati 
/ cial w tation; gure A Ul, Rym 
superintendence of chao has the eneral onnet] colloquially thead pro ion 
zi deaths, ; regis- 
egis ; UCALNS, and m: - 
o ey ry ole rej is-trür-ship, no Mis: posed to militi 
trü'shon, a. The actor istration, rej ds. | teri» in Englieh, one that forme 
cr egistry. rot ch cr mg in areri ge a d 
Bar Ty, rej'is-tri, n, T regis- A mon le in 
tern a register; the —— of en- monastio O has taken d or ed.— 
Regium ept; facts recorded: an ent ES | Permanent 115, ^ Soldier belo 
andm ‚Regius, ré’ji-um, — tin. Che y -—Regularit Tes (o a 
Royal ho of L. regius, royale Ra eut. | lar; ngrecableness t regu. 
annual — —— (royal Granth ae — conformit "to the or esta ished 
given in aid of the in IC moncy formerly acte essor uniformity in a cou y Ue; 
terian clergy in Irelanda > * Presby-| ner; kk v. Inare uları man, 
WCE e Sek English —— pr or periods; methodically. fixed a s | minate EN ES M 
G LV rt Ww "9 ounded by > a rez'ü-lüt da: GO LO e AL In". M» e Hip 
profestorshing — “universities, whose lating. [ls regulo, epulum, — u- R ~ Ti: N 
e tp reg let, m. (Er. "reglet, rom venias | modes to o adjust by rulo or established | Rebates Teimlir, Bap, 
e, L, regula. REGULATE Tom Tegte, | rules or restrictions: Te, thas 
strip of wood or metal used. Printing, a keep in good Kat, direct; 
? al used for separati or keepin order; ‘ 
pages in the chase, &c.; arch. a TH gerbe cause to act pro Xd Be control and 
noulding between panels, &c. ü-là den, m. + d ulktine, 
kingde reg'nal, a. [From L. regmun, al a rule prescribed by 
p otra meta] Pertaining io the —— ves un gor 
a monarch. — Regnal year ; direction; a precept.—Re í 
year of a sove en TDL. year, tho |. reg-0-li'tiv, Dt.—Regulative, 
„net of parliament). ` reign (as given in an SONDA. reg'ü-lá-Lér, n. On 
tis, ] PDT —— — NS, TegR«R- | contrivance of which ni object lov 
dora] Helenine ds saver me | ques uniformly of motion or action; o | a 
; prev a steam-engino : 
Regorge re-gori', v.t. P ¿, | Regulus, reg’a-1 à i 
, ele Te 3 = = us 2. 29 
, To vomit up; to swallow x Te, andgorge.] sovereign, a dim. of TE E kg 
Regraft, ré-grait’, vt. Tograftagain. | Reca] A name originally applied by 
— nagany, v.t. To grant back.- tho alchemists toantimony from the facil- 
o n in H 24 y , x 
fresh grant. granting back; a new ox kig of metals), now applicd to metals 


tion.a. (rim rt Sech 


Bo c Ex nt. y aM n a een ene Ba D ae a a o oo wu vm 


a whirlpool Goncr.] To pour or cause 
to rush or surge back; to pour or throw 
back in great quantity.—v.t. To be poured 
back; to rush or surgo back.—Re ta- 
tion, ré-gérji-ta”shon, m. The act of re- 
gurgitating; med. the rising of some of the 
contents of the stomach into the mouth. 

Rehabilitate, ré-ha-bil’i-tat, v.t.—rena 
tated, rehabilitating. (Fr. rehabil 

and Aabiliter, to qualify, from kabile, 


samc market. 
Regreot, ré-gret’, ut To greet or salut 


gain. 
Regress, rú'gros, n. [L. regressus, from re- 
gredior, to go back—7e, back, and radist, 
to go. GraDE.] Passage back; return;! 
power or liberty of returning or passingi 
ack.—v.i. (rē-gres’). To go back; to returr 
to a former place or state.—Regressigä ualified, ablo. ABLE.) To restore to A 
rú-gresh'on, 2. (Iu. regressio.] The nct of former ca ity or tion; to reinstate; 
ing back or returning; rotrogréssign — esteem of others 
egressive, ré-gresiv, a. Passing /back; Rehabilitation, rc-ha-bil'i-ta"shon,». Tho 
returning. act of rehabilitating. 

Rehash, rehash), ve, To hash ER 
work up old material in a ne : 
Something made up of materials formerly 

to 


ed. 
Rehenr, har, v.t. To hear again; law, 
loss of something formerly possessed; sor- a second time. 
i Dr Rehearse, ré-hérs, v.L—rehearstds Or. 


rowfullonging; pain of m > 
: t erty remorse.—v.t.—?e- | SING. [O. E. reherce, vehere dis Again 







AAA 


was. 


done or 
ing. To lament the loss of, rehercer, reherscr, to TC e 
or aride rete to look back at with | 7é a in, and hercer, rors Nee 
sorrowful longing; to grieve at; to be from herce, herse, e dy beon Reind 
sorry for.—Regretiul re-grot/ful, u. Full | To repeat, as wha phas al dy er qn, Reintam, 
£ t.—Re tfull ré-gret/ful-li adv. | or written; to recite; D private fot 
of regre ple, rö-grot/a-bl, a. relate; to recite or Topon ont before giv- Reinforce 
t. experiment and jmpro neto rehcarié 


With regret. 
Se calling for regre > 
— e a" A growing again; 


wth. 
aero eU a role] Area 


Re 
fillet or listel; a regie saularis, from 


i rese 
treed) no o testa rto wie | f 


134523358228 Tg ERASE Snr 3008 


Re 
regula, a rulc, f. 


rom ; 
GENT, REGAL.) Conformed to o ruler? X 
able to a prescribed modo or customa hea | 
acting or going on by rule T308. — sg 


form; n 5 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mọ, met, hêr; 





ively: 
not absolutely: mparativ 2 Ts 








T inquire A Onc who rela 
vb o i n à h e KR 
make less se 


abate in respi 
labour; to relic 
T'o become loose, 
ite in severity; 
less rigorous; 


vo from consti 
feeble, or ¿a 
to become m 


-lak-sii’shon, 
tof relaxing or 
diminution of 


of parts of the 
f attention or 


bodily relief after 
ré-lak'sa-tiv, œ. H 
laxing; laxativo.— 
what gives rolax- 


uvenation, rc- 
tof rejuvenating. 


1 
Lä 
A 

1 

à 
t 
M 


or what is reinser- 
ü'ven-es”cnt, «. 


= uvenescent, 2 ung aga 
— — To render young 


rc-jü've-niz, DÄ, 
rc-kin'dl, v.£. To kindle again; 


to inflame again; t 
Roland, re-land^, v.t. T 


state of being re 
tension or firm 
natural and hea 
human body; 


tended to give 
effort.—Relaxative, 
the quality of re 
laxative medicine; 


. [Fr. relais, a re 
relief or release, 
and laxus, loose. RELAX, RELEASE.] 
Ve of anything stored up for afford- 
icf from time to time, or at succes- 
of horses placed on 
ness to relieve othcrs; 


’ wt. 
; dec k'shon, 1. 


„v.i. To install ag 
<in-stal'meut, 9. 


To instate again; 
ion or in a former 
instatement, ré-in-stàt'ment, n. 
re-cstablishment. 

vt. To instruct 


—Reinstalment, ré 
act of reinstalling 
Reinstate, r&-in-stä 


hore after having 


—rela relapsing. 
to peed, back—re, 


orcturn toa former 
to backslide; to fall 


Relapse, ré-laps', t.i. 
L. labor: rela 


To slip or slide back; t 
bad state or practice; 
back or return from recovery or i convi- 
lescent state. —n. A falling back into a 
former bad state, either of health or of 
Relapsable, r3-lap'sa-bl 
or liable to relapsc.— 
‚a. I0. Cath. Ch. a term 
a BUS IN — ated maring abjurcd 

as fallen back iuto them again. 
—Relapser, rü-lap’scr, m. Tes 


Relay, re-li’. n 


The act of reinslatin 
horses; originally, 


tj 
d m 
. j 
i a... 492 Mum di sg fe fi 
1 ef e < J " - 
-— a a — SKS VE PUE - 


Reinsurance, r&-in-shö’rans, 
or second insurance; n contract by which 
rer relieves himself from tho 
nd undertaken, and devolves 
them upon other insurers, called rein- 
ure, r3-in-shór, v.t. To in- 
Reinsurer, re-in-shü'rér, n. 


sivo stages; a supp 

the road WO —— À 

a squad of men t ic a spell or turn 

of war ing mano — a telegraphic 
ar which, on rec si 

ectric current, sc — —— 

current from a 


or return to a former worse sí: 

late, re-lit’, v.t.—related, ep rins tej 
relater, to state, to mention; 
latum, to refer, to bring 
brought (as in clate, 








the particulars o 


vi, To hay 
enco or re ^ v erefer- 


d. p. and a. Allied: 
ind, as from 


care 
ghargo from obl igati 








leaser »I ¿les? 









EGATE.] To send 







RELICT 










souvenir, or keepsake; ab à memento, 


572 
leave (as in delinguent, i 
té, Telinquish) : 
which je cense, Gr. leina, to eae Same | ono Who deals i 
persi te lobor qe of ee | Spat SG tui, 
H g N iu, OG. it t 
preserved fon: usually in pl; sonay | 2 Teligion E \ 
rved in remembrance, igion mind to x 
a 
8, a, 


| 
d 
11 
i 
4 
` 


ith religion : igion d 
1 as of extraordina sanctity am | Purposes with x A 
ini an x rel | 
pai | With religion; pious: devout; goror oue N 
‚ Telicta, fem. of relictus, oiee}? Widow, | monastic lifo (a religions "boot to a à i 
o leave" Raro] a p». of relinquo, | some solemn oblig tio order); bound b T 
whose husband is dés q OW; a woman faithful.—q. A — aupulous] ny | 
elief ro-lcí" n. (Fr li a eligiously, rc-lij'us-li a dv, peligicuse — R 
lieving, alleviation, alee ——— sien TER ireverently stricto E 
i - S k 52793 ab 
EE de EN sl 
or burdensome by which D i ; hal wish, vt, [0. Fr. qu d 
obtained; ease from cessation of ‘pair tinguir, velinquissant, from i; relinquo, t Mat 


d 
h 

"e 
D 


alleviation: succour; what mitigates o 
removes pain, grief, or other cvi ; assis- . 
«nce given under the poor-law 
per; release from duty by a substitute or 
substitutes; sculp., - j 
10n or prominence of a figure above or 
beyond the ground or plane on which it 
is formed, being of three kinds: hi h re- 
lie£ (alto-rilievo), low relief (basso-rilievo), 
and middle or half relief (mezzo-rilievo), 
according to the degree of projection ; 
hence, a piece of artistic work in one or 
other of these styles; painting, the ap- 
pearance of projection and solidity in re- 
resented objects; hence, rominence or 
istinctness given to anything by some- 
thing presenting a contrast to it: phys.” 
Geng, the undulations or surface elevations 
of a country; fort. the height of a parapet 
from the bottom of the ditch; feudal law, 
a payment by the heirof a tenant made to 
his lord for the zivilege of taking up the 
estato.—Relievable, ré-lé’va-bl, a. Capable 
of being relieved; fitted to receive relicf, 
—Relieve, ro-lév', v.t.—relieved, relieving, 


cave. rel To Give up tho 
or occupancy of; to withdraw fone te 


d ; to giveu ursuit 
or practico of; to desist frome the p y 
acla 
n 


p 
IL 
ie. 

1 


=i 


One who relinquishes, — 


Di 
EA O An | 


positary for relics: a casket ij 
relics are kept; a shrine,—Relique, rel 


Reliquiz, re-lik’wi-z, n. [L., remnant 
remains, Rexic.] Relics; remains; fossi 









d 
HE. releve, from Fr. relever, to set up || tion; liking (a relish for something); de- e 
A AED tenes ease, to assist, from L. rele- light given by anything; characteristic be ica 
vare, to lift upagain—re, again, and levare, |: quality; savour or flavour; smack; a small Hie — 


to raiso, arom levis, Hone aub. h 
essen, as anything t i 210 p» 
or distresses; to mitigate, — (pain, |, min nd eum Ka rel‘ish-a-bl, 
misery, wants); e, wholly or par- || a. C: C d 
tially, rom pain, grief, —— or any- iere rú-lisn, v.i. To listen again or 
ng considered to be an evil; to help, ai anew. — ; n he 
or succour (the poor, the sick, &c.); to re- || Relivo, re-liv' ANN en revi 
case from a post or duty by substituting |’ Reload, — , V. nt, a (D. 7e, back, and 
another person or party (to relieve a scn- | Relucent, S hey plat Throwing back 
tincl); to obviate the monotony of by | Zuceo, tos —— shining; eminen 
the introduction of some variety; to make | light; Juniinpus ee a [L. reluctans, 
conspicuous; to set off by contrast; to give | Reluctant, rc f reluctor, to struggle— 
SE) DE PP e el 
Y es. LU > 1 O; 
—— e ¡Serving or tending | struggle.] Striving agains hat one feels 
to relieve.—Relieving arch, an arch in the 
recio a HE Sach weight. averse; loth; granted xiu 
nc 3 < : 
sene — 
poor-law union who superintends the re- unwillingly. = Reluctance, 
Keilevo, vo, gf or rel&ävd,n. A form | réluk tans) fing reluctant; aversion; un 








= 
= 
- 
= 
S 
d 
S 
S 


quality of 
—— — light anew; to ro- | willingness. |... ro-Iüm', ré-lo'min, v.t 
“kine as Relume, a and umen, light. LUMINART:] 


= : in. 
Religi -lézh-t-@, n. 81NJ. and pl. [Fr.] k anew; to illuminate aga Fr. 
A por of a monastic order; A femalo Rel peti, te, relying. Es and 


* h—L. Te, 
—Religieuse, ré-lézh-t-¢z, n. [Fr. relier, to bind, to attac! ment) : forme 
religieux; a Dun. religion, L. re- | ügare, to bind pete re pronouns Gi ee 
Religion, Per he ly from prefix en oM self pom] To ror "ims SE gout 
igio, religionis, . to respect, isf tho 
terr Hcc Er nt oe E 


i 

5 
AIEEE 
SETE 


- fi : his 
) ‚and o co c-Ii'a-bl, a. object 
as an object of Vor ‘of faith and wor- e about 1800 jas olien Peona WE d. 
ship itho religion of the Greeks, Jeria re- | to an irregular da | air 
Coat form of religion in a country | Teef Buch ag may be roles adig on for seid 
ligion, that form o d suppor the of being relied on; Ms of | rem 
is recognized and DT owledge of _Relia The quality o 
EE from a-bi-nes, rela A DEE ae ado 


SE 
ado. 


al U 
SE 


| EJSEJEER FRIESS ERR g enn p phe a ap Bea wan wa nn acess Bomy u p g Sep Ban Ba BR an AR a 
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SE n. 










—Tr€. and I CO; fat 
mouco, to remove Distant in PT or 
to move. REMOY E nt in time, Pot; 
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i | 
N | EMELT 
EN R in whole - 
Fach) ting; to give up in -| off; not nears ducing aD 
Zn u Ju dy Remedilees- f xac ani hment); to pa m future; nob directly es ol. CiLuses of a 
hy anlessly, red orin part (toren in from exa pun: | hot proximate (tho muinity or afin 
SR ness, rem ERT "e molt 2 forgive; to refrain "Pros der; to resign; | Wace); distant in Conse nn €. inconsider- 
H e gemelt, re-melt’, v. . Fr. T€ | tO ment for (sins); to Train into custody: | f(a remote kinsman}; slight; RS motely, 
iil Remembe EE —* transfer rom onc t ‚or able (a Tomo Ina rem manner; — 
IR genre i P, y 4 n. > -44/17 Y. == @- 
zh Mag to de on the mind and a or judge to coy bilis or other things m —— slightly; not, closely 2 ote 
(H Ai To vo the H u S rec 1 —— ness, mo "n y 49» 
Si SEL be brought Back Ho pale : payment, De lessintcnso omo (a distance; farmer; To mould or shape 
| to bear or keop In Pie to put in mind] | med, to abate in VIO Ten or every day); | Remould, ré-mdld’, v.t. 40 
i certain hour ane e yt andi. To mount 






recalling; not to foreers eo in mind | med. to ts e temo! 

to remind; to think 0% IM sion, or other | fover We it money, &c.—n. Scots law, "nt. rö-mount 

e titudo To havo something nim. | the ¿anaterrins of a cause from tal ate ernst: A fresh horse to mount. i 

emotion U et, -. Remember im- | VT or judge to another. Kann money | Remove, ré-múv, v.t.—removed, removing. 
em thing exists in the memory, ital, n. A remitting; ascending money O EL remouvoir, from L. removeo, to re- 

fat ot that it is actually present I” Tos | to a distant place. Remite remi. re and moveo, to move. MovE.] 

kk los to act of transmitting money? | mo shift from the position ocoupied d to 

. 


thoughts at the moment. lly lost to | ans, n. The I 
en or partia a i like, to a distant place, In it ny man 
1 Sco | bills, or the li 3 purch « | put from its place in any ition; to 


memory, 1 : ' > t for purchasca; 
sls ront ee en berg — 1 — DAN E ze mit Hi ee Homos pora or Pto cause to 
n. hat > to whom a remi GEL Ve hing; to put an end t0; 
to es Embau, n. [O.Fr. remem- | A person to af ery, remittens, | leave a person or thing; to put an ; 
ihe keoping ofa thing in mind; | Remittent, rom coa ye m ily ‘ch (to remove a disease or grievance); 
rower The keoping 1 i| remittentis, ppr, of remitto.) Temporarily to bana —* with; to cut off (to remove 
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or faculty of remembering; limit o 1 mui : 

xxtonds;| ceasing; having remissions from time to d 

what ee ln keeps Del — fever, any fever which | 2 person by pojson).—v.t. TO change piece 
sako; state of boing mindful; regard. ss gaes E dumm — * te! Met in anyi anas to mo MESS jong DA si 

— cer, enty-Iour ura, - han 1 À esi- 

Sya, under ho remit out extirel ‘caving the patient.—n. A | dence... Moveis a generic term, including 

the sense of remove, but the latter is never 


rémem'bran-s¢r, n; One who reminds; 
an officer in the ‘exchequer of England! remittent fover.—Remitter, ré-mit’‘tr, n. € 
applied to a mero change of posturo with- 


whose business is to record certain papers | One who romits. ^ ( 
and proceedings, make out processes, &c.; | Remix, ro-miks', v.t. and i. To mix again. | out a change of place or position.—an. The 
a recorder; tho name is also given to an | Remnant, rem'nant, n. (Contr. from re- | act of removing; a removal; change of 

L | manent. REMANENT.] What remains after | place; the distance or space through which 


officer of some corporations (as London 
To merge again the removal of the rest of a thing; there- | anything is removed; an intcrval; stage; 2 





Remifori, reiniform, a. [Le remus, 
2 i-form, a. [L. remus, an | maining piece of a web of cloth after the | step in ; - 
oar, Shaped — an or — rest is sold; that which remains after a moved from table to — re Some- 
en car] ihe quil | flo bita. Memalbings yerlefer | fp W. The capacity of Boing removable, 
owingsofabird. ` Remodel. ré-mod'cl, v.i. -— “t1, 1. The capacity of being removable 
te, rúmi'grat, vi, To migrato| seil ely v.t. —remodelled, re- | —Removable, ré-mi‘va-b] C f 
re —— elling. To model or fashion anew. being removed.—Removal, ra. —— ^ 
dify, rt-modi-f1, v.t. To modify again; | moving from one place to — change 


cause to recollect or fi-ki”shon,n. Tho act of modi x 
ect or remember (to remind | a repeated modification or E again; A act of putting an end 
sticvance).— Removed, 


| 
| 
1 
Barhi] a Person of his promisc).—Reminder, rè- | 
minder, n. One wh ij E: | Remollient,t rc-mol'li- 
| mind at hag serestoaaen remem Mollis as and mollis soft, A Eee LEER p. and a. Changed in place; 
ding or adapted to remind. ul, a, Ten- | Remonetize, re-mon'e ti > " | from otk m office; remote; separato 
"xi. "LIZ, Y, 0. — ` ners. — Rem IG- 
SR tee a | Temoneticinge Torre auto, Teen, | mes, n. Stato of being removed eee 
i er, ré-mü'vér,m. One that removes e 


tpo of money; to make again the 








|. qniacor, from root men, whos aon dc Remugient, ro-mü'ji 
3 and: , a ; -ent «a. L. q 
BESSEREN OE cC Rm emeta bellow.) Rabellowing c 
| > tion of p: past yat is recollected; —— Rem —— — n | nae muneraling. [L, ne ner 
A sonal knowhedu dehts within one's per. | <a Temonstrating, [O YU. L.—remonstra- | | um—re, back, and 7 ero, TEMU- 
meminiscent, Tem ander Maxon. remontrer)s GL, E Fr. remonstrer (Fr ES SE To reward; to EE a 
e . a. Having! ju netro, to sho . T6, in. A P 2 good , pense; 
who calls to wi, ling to mind.—n, Ong | ibit or preso W. MoxsrEn.] qe » | / equivalent to f. sense; to p S 
cene = E pa t Pertaining to reminis- — — o PUE Inst an | | iti, n. Thai capacity oft ne miners bil”. 
» Tem'i- * ns, „Rem 2s r rewa e = 
i n. . LO.Er. remonst; 1 ré-mon rewarded, — emunerable, m nerated 
us 






Whose feet a a 2 n 
Remise, rece quatícanima] | “Stinst somethin atemento mü 
remis goZ n. (Fr., cha stat a paper SONS, || mune ing; what i 
— ea dl d rom remettre, L.| remove’ Remonst: B trant, — | tiv, a rate, — Re unerative #8 given to 
= ——— eg ot a claim back; postulates tds remo, te mon'strant, a Sufficient Pob E remuneration; yokes 
hotatrict, missu stran + remo oz, a, nér-2-to.rj — Hem ng 
and m DD. of 8, relax nt, Re Dstrating. ` Ex- ri, a. : era 
puerile se] EN moria Te RU cate and: requlttug. 
atory; alas uty or busines e Carel and mora quo m. [T, f Monstrates murmurs; to ur back: to Temur. 
activity. — posi, Wanting eacateslicent; | fish with j delay. Tis rom re, baci, | Nena » YO repeat in low ha i95urn i 
n. cames. ith fattened ARO sucking pack, | atio Tense LOW hoarse souaga 
pip of tng mie. | dma Mead, by weite ise en tye | Samoo, birth PCL d EE 
Se | ue mien qot eto to hobu | 9E anythin ON Nara] SRE Neocon 
tion mittine. 47 " C-mish*. Ww 9 anci -| orex1; ng which AL.] Th r 
Stations OR Of intensity. ING; dimin an- | bitine M-more > f dol ents to extinct: the! has lo 9 revival 
loreiveness "ing up; fha atement; m me CL, rong shi Europe from o transiti cen ind 
dence of 11! pardon) Sact of for E, | The’ pean, and m L. remo mors ern ee the midd ona ovem £cay 
metre of the lonon; a Keen paia Mordeo, rodeo, tho veni SDecially apnices to the mol 
tni —— Ol » | Senso of D or ane vite. Mono | fif o revivals Y applied he mod- 
Rent Sting; fore} mis] f a disongg | fora crine t? Compune à Xcited T teenth centu ot. lette to the tj 
spent mannan adu, tonne | @; Full otra 8:—Remopp tinful me cuce succeeded (ADS and deze the 
SON a o a Toner | feq feo e | Howson pho Poraa And ouch, Whiok 
Remias, te or i| n Morseful hme ena “| taini naissant assi b to 
to yea, to — of being being 7 Morg f pes o Relay, | Ne-nase Lo the t, — menta. 
E sn Ber | inet Without. Remo, „che Stave | ao Same ag estate — nz Or. 
; sensible; Ub remos ——— Mason, Zenaiagan Dein 
bague Mp CEU 
; Morselegy Aly, Te — rising et, Oe birth Y 
al a d. again: -] 
i - Tena » Te. 
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- como new; to Ben ability, rú-n0'n- Ha 


RENAME 
Rename, IO-nüm ^V. 574 































L To gi ; 

name to Sive a now i-ti 

enard, ren'ird : A The quality of bei 
earn eer 1t, siroma Io Goei | ny eens, RUD Egon 

E the name of a fox 1 *| Act of renowi fen 

Ti na x Ing o 
used In fable I woe] A fo tai. | Bo as OF fra 

cynard. Poetry, &e., also written Stato of being ien Tented 
enavi d V ; Cw = 


en "1 » AC 
kon'tér, m 4 qa cano, TeD-koun'ter, ren- Re ni ont ps S 
An abrupt or ‘chance meeting anter] tentis, DDr, of rent 


dividual : between in- | Renitenea Renit gien) 
ment between ul Parties; a sli gage- | ten-si,n. Wa e, Teni 
most gnen ele or fleets.—v.t3 To Rennet, renet, PU o writt 
enemy unex ectedh and formed irom the verb en runnet, 


to fight hand to hand, = in collision; penne; A. Sax, Finnan, to ru 


end, rend,v.i.—pret. and pp. rent. [; to curdle or consulate; comp, 

ar Arendan, a tear, to rend= PE: xot to ende | Hat Lug i 
«€, Tanda, N. Fris, renne to cut, to 1 i ; o eh 

rend; comp. W. rhann, Ir. 12 A rano of tho calf's stomach 
Armor, ranna, to part, to separate.] To Fen ctl * copgulating milk, 
separate into parts with force or sudden Rennet Rennetin, d rare 
violence; to tear asunder; to split; to take (Fr. reinette dim.” Un ino, prr etin, n. 
away with violence; to tear away.— To queen.] A kind of * lesu i re 
rend the heart, to affect with deep anguish introduced in the ren ‘of Hl adve been 
or repentant EOTTOW.—7.i. To be or to be. Renounce r@-nouns’ e rn mu 
come rent or tom; to split; to part asunder. nouncing, LFr. renoncer, from fe ood 
—Render, ren'dér, 2. One who rends or | —ve, back, and nuncio, nuntio ‘to tall 
tears by violence.—Rendible, ren'di-bl, a. | Nuxcio.] To disown disclaim, al ju 
Capable of being rent or torn asunder, forswear; to refuse to own or ackn 
ender, ren'dér, v.t. [Fr. vendre, from L. as belonging; to cast off or rej 
reddo, to restore by the insertion of n Card-playing, not to follow suit 
before d—re, back, and do, to give.] Tol has a card o 
five in return; to give or pay back; to Renounccment, TC-nouns'ment, a, The 
Sivo, often officially, or in compliance with | act of disclaiming or rejecting; renuncia- 
à request or duty; to furnish; to report | tion.—Renouncer, ré-noun'sér,n. One who 
(to render an account); to afford ; to give | renounces. — Renunciation, ro-nun'si-Y"- 
for use or benefit (to render services); to | bon, a, The act of renouncing; a dis- 
make or cause to be so or so; to invest with | owning or disclaiming; rejection. UR 
quitlities (to rendera fortress more secure); | Renovate, ren'ü-vüt, v.t.—réenovated reno- wir 
to translate from one language into an- | vating. (L. renovo, renovatum—re, again, a 


HA eS O58 Bote Am mps anni nn Bee) eran ewe Wan | 


other; to interpret or bring into full ex-/| and «ovo, to makc new, from novus, new. 
pression to othera; to reproduce (to vender, | NovEL.] To renew; to repair and render 
a picce of music); to boil down and clarify, | as good as new; to restore to freshness or 
(to render tallow).—v.i. Maut. to yield or | toa good condition.—Renovater, Renova- 
give way to force applied; to pass freely, tor, ren'3-vi-ter, 1. One who or that which 
through a block: said of arope.—n, A red. renovates.—Renovation, —— shon, n. 
turn; 2 payment, especially a payment of; | The act of renovating; renewal; repair; 
rent.—Renderable,ren'dér-a-bl,«. Capable, | restoration. - O.E. renowne, from 
of being rendered.—Renderer, ren'dér-ér,| | Renown, EO OU hn IO, d us name) 
n. One who renders.—Rondering, ren‘dér-| | Fr. renom, from la. de ane un. le e 
ing,n. The act of one who renders; a ver-;| Noux.] The mate e renutetion derived 
sion; a translation; fine arts and drama, | exaltec — Ka ad praise of great 
interpretation; representation; exhibition. from the widely —* Mehmenta. — v.i 
ndezvous, ren'de-vö, 2. pl. Rendezvouses} achievements or cra pre od. re-nound'; 
ren'de-vó-zcz. [FT. rendez-voua, lit. render; To make famous Torereatand herolo 
yourselves, repair to a place. Renner. | a. Famous; celebra ei eh cd qualities, 
A placo appointed for the assembling of) | achicvements, for dis me” Renownedly, 
troops; the port or place where ships a or for grandeur; emin Es ned manner; 
ordered to join company; a place of mect- | ré-noun’ed-li, adu Taa re 
ing; a place at which persons commonly; | with fame on ce orl "irt, n. [After Van 
mect.—v.i.—rendezvoused (ren'de-vüd), ren-| | Renssolaerite, MH tic mineral with a 
dezvousing gendenge To assemble at; |* Renssclaer.] / ed into ink- 
ar place, as troops. 

Rendition, ren-dish N y 
RENDER.] A rendering or giving the — 
Vv 
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E EE Ld 
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7 ** 


pa ablo yearly 


: ands or tenements: 
uad ar ocupatie of Tende eger t 


return for 


"ho denies his religion—L. re, 
and * , negatum, to Ke EN — 
ou, Bea, EE 
E Te ono party and joins another; 


par 
a deserter enjoyment of for a cert 


. " > m tho paym -— 
Renege,! ré-nüg', v.t. & i. [I.I renege KENE lease; to take [Sato let for ene 
GADE.] To deny; to Tenn n. Denial. — rent'a-bl, a. | schedule 
jede en “To nerve again; eps ental, renee roll tho gross 
. 1 ` 
pivo mow vigour ba. maxo now agains to | Or account of onta: T° a ea 
Renew, ré-nü', v.t. Tom sg, completeness, Hent-day n. Tho da Weër? or teni 
restore to former freto former state, | Renter, renter, m Troll, n. A rentals 
on; m 
OF porter ood state, after decay a tre who pays ef rents 2" public fund 


menco (rene 

to begin again; to recom’) as a now 
: nior furni nt of a 

ie e noto for the amour, 

not to d 


Fite, für, fat, fall; mč, met, her; 






REPOSSEss 


To lay up; to] 
vation.—Re itis? x preser- 
Ss Pere 
po tory, 10-poz'i-to- ef n. [ cty.—Re. 


wn.) A place where things T 












¡ to 
check; to —— Ted tion, eh pel 








n 
¡A Magazine; a ware- | subduc, hO Teprosses; o  Yepreger d — 

^ " ues, — s ONG that , 4 
Repossess, ré-pozzes v To poses noni. | Pablo of Tacpreseible, repre Ehe or mde 

te State of possessing again. > "* The act | ner.—Represu@t. In a repressiya oly, 

epous Ln Bain. pression TC-presh/ D man. 

HIR DC NI MEE Qc o S y s 

O thrus Pusn.] A ter li | q laving powe t VO, TO-pres'jv" cui 
style of ornamentation i i mepa ied, to a uc or 1. tO repress; tendi to E nm 
n metal, effected o Tcstrai Roms ng to SEN? mi 
until arough image af, foni bobina | Napier Sato & pie weed oh NE 
produced which is finished b —— prover, repruver, to blamo, eech, KEE, Te- H po 
Reprehend, rep-rü-heng” o „5 Chasing. Teprobare, to reject, mc, condemn, from "d a 
e - .L "2. 2 Ar. LI o reject, condem N Lac . an 

ndo—re, back, and prehendo, te lay hold | ZS ab the rejecti —— — 
"hold | alread "clon of a sentenco sch E 
Ol; seen also in comprehend, a kea ay passed, AEPROBATE,] Th CC die 
prehensile, &c.] To charge wit p t m » | Pension of the execution of a crimi als wt wi 
to ‘chide sharply; to reprove: to take ue! | Sentence; respito; interval of ease of relict SS iti 
ception to; to speak of as a fault: to ec. roe —reprieved, reprieving, To reoot rane of 
sure. — Reprehender, rep-r&-hen’der "n. | the esee respito to; to suspend or s delay siti 


One that reprehends; one that blames or Reprimand. Tei es de. i 

: ble, rep-re-hen'si-b], gie from L, reprimenda, a Joër, id 

sured; blameworthy; censurable;deserving | pressum, to Eed from reprino, re- 
la : pressum, to repress, REPRESS. r 

Di aes Reprehensibleness, rep-ré-he F reproof for a fault; a sharp rebuke; —* 


THE 


LE ILI aan. 


— Peg oe 368233 


p-ri-mand/. reprove 
li, — In a reprehensible manner; cul- | and official — to reprove publicly 

























| 
Reprehensory, re -IC-hen'siv, rep-re-hen'- | second or ee Sioa ar print. A 1 | Th 
so-ri, a. Containing reprehension or re- | work, sh Ni ASTU A por pe Td exe 
proof, —Reprehensively, rep-ré-hen’siy-li, | Reprisal, rú-prizal, m. (Fr. représaille, | creep, Rernur) Tied tod 
adv. With reprehension. from It. ripresaglia, from L.L. reprisalie, j — puls 
Represent, rep-ré-zent’, v.t, [Fr. représen- | from L. reprehendo, to take again; com I rep: 
ier, from L. reprasento—re, again, and | prize, a capture, which is also irom L, or f 
presento, to present. PnrsENT.] To ox- prehendo.] The seizure or taking of any- m 
bittheimage orcounterpartof;totypify; thing from an encmy by way of retalintion " 


Su 


| 

to portray by pictorial or plastic art 3, to | or indemnification; also, that which is so 

act the part of; to personate; to exhibit to | taken; any taking bytway of retaliation; 
I 


the mind in language; to bring before the | an act of severity done in retaliation.— o. 
mind; to give an account of; to describe; | Letters of marque and reprisal. MARQUE, vas 
to supply the place of; to speak and act | Reproach, rē- roch’, v.t. [Fr. rep T, 
with authority on behalf of; to be a sub- | O.Fr, reprochier, Pr. repropchar, to re- and 
stitute or agent for; to serve as a sign or | proach, from L.L. repropiare, from 1. re, in 
symbol of (words represent ideas or things). | ck, and prope, near; lit. to bring near side, 
—Representable, rep-ré-zen'ta-bl, a. - |i or se fore. Arrnoaci, Prorixquitr.] tatic 
Fable of being represented. — Represen- | Tocharge with a fault in govore languages Port, 
t,rep-re-zon'tant,a. Representing; hav- | to censure with severity, opprobrium, € 
ing vicarious power.—n. A representative. |: contempt, oras having suffe bie Lo Zen 
~ Representa on, rep'ré-zen-tà" shon, n.” sonally; to upbraid.—n. A serere at Ae o 
The act of representing, describing, ex- | expression of Correa la tr estin 
hibiting, portraying, &c.; that which | for somethin conside a peine ac Bein 
represents; an image or likeness; a picturo | vile; contumely; Pour Object of contemp men 
or statue; exhibition of a play on thf | infamy, or uen Repro e, an 
stage, or of a character in a play; a dra | scorn, or —— td eege vc pes 
matic performance; a statement of argu' | pro'cha-bl, a. repro‘cha-bi-nes,n. Tho tus 
ments or facts, &c.; sometimes a written! — e chable—Reproach- tepar 
expostulation; a remonstrance; tho repre- stato of a i adv. In a reproach- terta 
senting of a constituency in a legislative abiy, NEA or -Reproacher, rö-pröcher, n. ma 
assombl [no O Of COONEY) One who reproaches. — Reproachful, m A 
in parliament); delegates or representa- ne pul, a. Containing or expressing Zeie 
tives collectively — taining pp Teproach or. censure; upt iding; san Regu 
ré-zen-ti”shon-al, a. ta, | lous; opprobrious; worthy a 
ntation.—Representative, rep-re-zcn'ta- neful; infamous.—Rep y TÉ quir 
tiv, a. Fitted to represent, portray, or —— ado. In a reproachful lise: on 
typify; acting asasubstitute orano — Droe 2 Reproachfulness, Te-prüch! ul: Ue 
others; performing the functione gf oy the | m. Quality of being reproach thout ro- Ch ama 
(a representative body); condu d (a | proachless, ré-proch'les, a. a the t 
agency of delegates chosen by tho peontett ter Ch o be 
Dat 


D pp. rove. 
ofagroup (a representative genus) m. | by denot nc reverse, and p to DË ban 


N 


— A ain te d ue ee ae ee i 


> : mat. hist. prc- roach. à .. [L. reproba L 
representative government), ee iio type Heprobate, rep'r bat, a. Lee, 8 


SER 


ts; H E REPROVE.] a d > Tight 

who or that which repented; something | Pronanie, RErmiEvE, REED a; do- — Yelo 
whichanything iing cleo: an agent, donet: profligate; lost to virtue or Er d Pe 
an ho supplics e who is very, promigat® “ne lost Roques 
deputy, or su — — invested | —n. One ne nabandoned tosin; Of Ce Appii. 
place of another or other ty; law, one that doneds pe icked, dopra ing ec 

their authority; “aw, — | to virtue; a Da 

EE SE ih rr = 
t the supreme legislativo body (Ço vy. tation or marks of e damn; to teject any 
i the United States. — resenta- | temn strongly; Reprobacy rep ro cent 
SSC -zen'ta-tiv-li, adv. tativeness, rep-ré- | Repro —— Re stato of be ing "Une Se 
tive manner, Be ter, rep-r0-200* | Into Reprabater, TOPE don, rep-10. Ue —— 
fen A. Ono who represents, i a 


— Coca n tanow. Repre; nation; Daer —— 
sentation, prezen-ttshon m, was for- |` Roprobato — Get 
Sech but is now absen — 
Sege n 
Fate, für, fat, fall; m6, mot, her; Pino, Dim 





ake by forolble 








arch after trutl 
ed earch again; 


h. 
To seat or set again; to 


* — * 
ki * - 
-s om o. —— — m. nae e e mm 


T to be demand = 





cut or pare off, 
. rescctio.] oi 
icular extremity 0 


GE 


r? 
* 


— 
iad 
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Em 


uch phrases me EA b 
—Reseizer, ré-se'zer 
Rescizure, re-sCzür, 2. 


B 


RE. 
2 
Fi 


-d 


iy 


— POR aan Mu 


zit-li, adv. 1 
rek'wi-zii Ke 


' 
oa 


nant-li, adv. 
bá a. [L. repulsa, from re 
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by force; the act 


emand for or a levy- 


[d 
a 
ETE 


di 
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SCH D 
P 
Pi s 
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nn Ze D 


ae a -—— abe a ode gi E te 


— 
remm. 


er 
ual distanco.—Re- 


Sr 
E 
D 


d 


Geier? to investi 
‚ back, and quit. Quir.] To 
i id quit. Vor) 


v.t.—requited, requiting. 


D Ki D B [ra 


ulsive manner. —Re- 


e 








tation; character ati 








fin, v.t. To refine anow or 
A. Sax. Arére- 







v.t. To resolve a 
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pütles, q. Kd name.—Re. 


Gem 
Së Ti ue 
TM Je ai dg 


39.4. To salute or greet 
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RESERVOIR 


Reservedly, TG-zer'ved-li 

BEN cd manner: with NEE 
eee Ze r y “nes, ^. The quality of be: 
wha reserves Reservas eee On 
soldier of a reserve Tore > Fazer vist. A 
Reservoir, rez'ér-vwnor, a. 
4 p ace where anything is kept in st 


ch pipes convey water to 
r toa ` 
Reset, resets m, ee, a 
ceivinns: LECEIVT,] Scots law, the re- 
ER and harbouring of an outlaw or a 
—— — of theft, the offence of re- 
to bo stolen.—Resettan react o ns them 
dëm, a receiver of stolen — he Lo 
eset, rv-set’, ut. To set again (to reset a 
amond); printing, to sch over again, as a 
page of matter.—n. The act of resetting; 
Y nting, matter set over again. y 
— els ut, and i. To settle again, 
ef resetting: » Ié-set'l-ment, 2. Tho act 
8, re-shüp", v.¢. To shapo again. 

Reship, rt-ship’, ot, To ship SERO to cht p 
again what 11s been imported.—Reship- 
ment; ré-ship’ment, x. The act of reship- 


ping. 

Reside, rG-Zid', v.t.—resided, residi 
résider, from L. resideo—re, Arpada 
sit, to settle down. SEDATE.) To dwell 
permanently or for a length of time; to 

ave one's dwelling or home; to abide con- 
tinuously; to abide or be inherent, as a 
quality; to inhere.—Residence, rez'i-dens 
n. Tho actof residing or abiding; period o 
abode; the place where a person resides; 
a sung: a habitation; a mansion or 
dwelling-house; the continuing of a,par- 
£0n or incumbent on his benefice: opposed 
to non-residence.—Residency, rez'i-den-si, 
n. Residence; the oflicial residence of a 
British resident at the court of a native 
rince in India.—Resident, rez'i-dent, a. 
L. residens, residentis.] Dwelling or hav- 
an abode in a place for a continuance 
of time; residing.—n. One who resides or 
dwells in a place for some time; one re- 
siding; a public minister who resides at 
a foreign court: a kind of ambassador.— 
Residenter, rez'i-don-tér, m. A resident.— 
Residential, rez-i-den'shal, a. Relating or 
ertaining to residence or to residents.— 
sidentiary, rez-i-den'shér-i, a. Having 
residence.—n. One who is resident; an cc- 
clesinstio who — certain residence 
a canon residenttary). 

Residue, rez'i-da, n., (Fr. résidu, from L. 
residuum, what is left behind, from rest- 
duus, remaining, from resideo. RESIDE.) 
That which remainsafter a part is taken 

arated, or dealt with in somo way; th: 
which is still over; remainder; the rest; 


remainder of a testator's estate 
ins ent ‚of ‘ obte ant ES A Ay 
Residual, ré-zid'd-al, a. Haras d uti 


uote Kenn Den or dealt with.—Re- 


SS i ins in the 

` sidual air, the air which rema nad 
cnet ated pom 80 to iy Cubic inches. 
: ro-zid'n-a-ri, t. Pertaining 


i rt remainin 
—— iano erm not dealt wi „—Residu- 
ary rien ot: — after deducting 


sent of debts and leg aeter, T. Tesig- 
i. [Fr NI ek 


onasi dr enbmiamon without fd, | maoiuiom — 
tent or repining. — pine, pin; note, not, MÜYO; E 


Fato, für, fat, fall; me, mot, hêr; * 
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and a. Surrenderea. 
resignation ; submis hg e (03 feeling 


e 
tion; sul) 
ne who 


Silio, to leap or resiled, resiling. 
salio, to leap. en * fac and 


SS 


Å” 
sas ase Ar 
- K 


act of resiling; the il'i-en-si n. 

bound from Being slanie gud: e | 
5 anos ein aci med e resile; robounding- i 

resin. Rosin is tho pose ios resing, Sch 

flammable substance of sundry An in- a 


found in most pla dry varieties 
y 5 ntaneour — obtained 
solid and brittle ut ordinary — —* 
in others viscous or semi-flui Lin wine 
coe they are call ana a Dich 
gredients in varni ! 
them used in medicine. fnnt, Several < 
coniforous trees.—Fossilor mineral rene 
amber, petroleum, asphalt, bitumen, and 
other mineral hydrocarbons.— Resinifer 
ous, rez-inif'er-us, a. Yielding resin — 
esiniform, rez'in-i-form,a. Having tho 
form of resin, — Resino-electric, a. Con. 
taining or exhibiting negative electri icity, 
Sino: rez'i-nus, a. ining to or 
rom resin; 
—— of zen like resin, — d e 
ricily, negative electricit 1 
of electricity which is excita brin ind 
resinous bodies with a woollen cloth, in 
distinction from that excited by rubbi 
glass, &c., which is termed vitreous or pam 
tive electricity. — Resinously, vez'i-nus-li, 
«dv. In the manner of a resinous body. 
—Resinousness, rez'i-nus-nes, n.— a 
roz'i-ni, a. Like resin, or partaking of its 
qualities. ` : 
Resist, rú-zist', oi (Fr. résister, from L. 
resisto, to withstand — re, and sisto, to ; : GH 
lace, to stand, from sto, to stand. STATE, and d. urs | 
SE A — het ria to bo imi — J— 
ressed by; to form an impediment to; 1 Resolvedness 
Opnose, passively (certain bodies resist 
acids or a cutting tool); to act in opposi- 
tion to; to strive or struggle against, ac- 
tively.—v.i. To make opposition. —n. A 
sort of paste applied to calico ing lo 
ng on 
t of 


* 

A 
Ab 
. 


ca 
revent colour or mordant from 

those parts not intended to be coloured 
Resistance, rc-zis'tans, m. The ac E. ro- 
sisting, whether actively or passiv T 
being or acting in opposition; the qua iy 
or prop in matter of not yielding 5 fo 
force or external impression; 2 force de 
ing in opposition to another force 50 as 


destroy it, or diminish its ¢ pem. 


One 
an ohm. — Resistant, rú-zistant, n. * 
- that which resists. — 
BE revient, c. Making pe 
tance; resisting. — —* E d 


BÉ? 
ae 








y sists. — - the 
One whe Te of being resisted. —Resistible: | esp, 1 
ness Resistibility, Wa wt pores 
resistible manner,—R emn rim ith. | resori 
a. Incapable of being resisted OF resist prefix % 
stood ; irresistible; power rosy cdi. SE 
(Keats) — manner; irresistibly.— n^ come 
sistlessness, ro-zist les ner, ake smooth ee 
Resmooth, TË-SMÜTLU', v. f. S * 
again. Vader, v.t. Tose er SCH, v E 
NEE f Fr. re cd of 5 
RESOLVE. Capablo 0 GT 


E 

i 
ig 
m 
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Result, rú-zult”, v.i (Fr. re 

iri e - rcsuller, to ros 
roRound, from vestir s a di: resul, £ | Speed to gelling by wage 
toleap. Beats) To prod and salio, | (to retail chun enntitles; to tell to 
rise, as a consequence, from fa pring, or | tal), The sale of r idle report 







































































H reum- — ’ - 8 
an issue; to terminato) Sefue; to havo | thing hu teens the ala ar ns, 
(eae measure will result in good or evil). Rebelde reti er, n. On retail Dé 
ing ment, re-tal'ment, n. Ai of retail 
, vl, [Fr. Te 


—re, back, and te tenir, L. relineo 

i ses, or the stat „tenco, to hold, T 

ac of Healings sede or quee oe ia 
zult'ant, a. Following m Tero ee 2: not to lose or with; toe 

` D 2 A M n- D M by t 
of roles ne E front the combination ëch, Retala tia ng de 
forco which results from the co ie’ | Dable of being retaincd.—Retainer rei 
of two or more forces acting upon a bonor | D: 2 One who or that which retais eos 
a single force exactly equivalent (gd vant, nacht in servico; laas e adapt a ser. 


plz u” , ^. 


o 
243 


f 
Zéi 


rant, not a domestic; la 
or more ré-zult'fu,l a. nv. foo: iven to — — 
Ing A effectual. ssultless, ró-zult^- vios or prevent their beige o their ser 
Ro” os " an cpm min pueffsotual. lA —— A retaining fee.—Retaini a. 
esume, ri’zi-mi, n (Fr. ^] A| ning, p. and a, Keeping in possesion: 
summingup;arecapit | T serv in.—Retaini tah 
enmir iE EDS are ao a ation; a condensed crving to retain.—Relainin 


y^ ee, à retai- 
ner.—Aclaining wall, a wall datt) builtt 
sume, rú-zúm, v.t.—resumed, resuming. retain: i ippi y 
l ER e KE L. resumo — re, and Tovetment kart Den Hrsg : 
» LO take las In assume, consume, &c.). | m. Th ining: i 
SUMPTUOUS.] To take again; to take — Retak Stak ore une; retention, 
to take up again after interruption; to 
begin again.—Resumable, ré-zü'ma-bl, a 
pable of being resumed,—Resumption, | ating. [L. 
um'shon, n. The act of resuming, —re, in return, and noun tatio, like for 
back, or taking again.—Resump- | like, retaliation, from talis, such.] To 
- tive, r&-zum'tiv,a. Ta cing back or again. | return the liko for (to retaliate injuries or 
on, r3-sum'on, v.é. Tosummon or | wrongs); to repay or requite by an act of 
call again; to recall; to recover. the samo kind as has been received, ina 
Bem ate, Resupinated, rö-sü’pi-nüt, rd- bad sense; that is, to return evil for evil. 
sü'pi-nüà-ted, a. [L. resupinatus—re, and | —v.i. To return like for like; to do injuries 
supinus, lying on the back, supine.] In- | inreturnfori uries.—Retalinter, rútali- 
verted; reversed; appearing as if turned | ü-ter,n. Onc whoretaliates,—Retaliation, 
i upside down.—Resupination, r3-s0'pi-ni”- ro-tali-&"shon, n. The act of ETT 
shon, n. The state of being resupinate or | the return of like for like; requital of e 


personage, chiedy ea a jomugei 
cursion; à train of pax ic |o 





PE) ] 
= -pin a. Ly by evil; risal; revenge.— Retallative, ud 
EE résü-pin,«. Lying by enr ry, ré-tal'i “tiv, re-tal'i-1-to-ri, die 1 
Resupply, pU pals WE Ve supply again. EE like for like; consisting in eu tir 
f e vi k trgo — T, e ` mr 
, CAL eat to rise.] To rise again; | Retard, ré-tird’, v.t. [Fr. relarder, N 2 
F to reappear, as irom the dead. — Resur- | L. retardo—re, an tardo, to delay, TN iva litt 
gence, ré-sérjens, n. The act of rising | tardus, slow. Tanbvy.] To os ruct de shes um 
again; resurrection,— Resurgent, ré-str- | swiftness of course; to keep d Ing: to curd d 
dents ene chen iorn | Hab tardan etr dakona: Me pen. 
Te y 49. . YE sf" > ' € d 4 * 
rectio from resurgo,resurrection—Te.again, | act of retarding or delaying; physics, tho i 
and gungo, Poumcrl A mimg e that whlch retards; An 
again; a springing agamn T f thedead of | obstruction. — Re wdative, ré-tir’da-tiv, 
from tho dead; ak the general udgment. | a. Tending or having power fe ¿retards Td 
o | Ee, m ea i 
se business it is to 5 ices | — y ` Ke Ab 
from the grave for dissection. ‘cain | Ratti E. [A.Sax. hracean, to retch, zw 
iV, v.t. To-survey again | Retch, rech, v.t the throat, à pdt 
y IO-Sér-vit , V.. to hawk; allied to Araca, the throm, dE? 
or anew; to revicw.—n. (r&-sér'v), Anew | TE Arækja, to spi —— oral 
survey. resusci To make an effort to vomit; , | 
ree inn. [Lr roast, enusclatum, Wie mete n. (Ln, a nei] Anat. a vas nated D eh Ei 
. s ? .y =|) 
re, , dnd susci, to rouse ur Cire. cular net-work or lexus = Wa? , — 
reco aren : 3 relenlum. EA, des Et 
rticularly, to rec: —— APO life | tentionis, from retineo, ower of retaining; i Ke 
eath. — v.i. To revive; Mey j-ta-bl,a. Ca- | The act of retaining veh ring; power S 
a ai — ble, ré- —* — tant, the faculty of rem ccumulation of » 
pable of being — — —n. One | memory; tee Ei should be evacu- 4 
resus) at which resuscitates.—Resuscs | D Retentivo, re-ten'tiv, a. 


f recollecting.—* ga 
Lnding | ado. Ina retentive manner vi d 


tor, r&susi-tä- ivo. anet.] | Re 
to resuscitate. suscita reten, to BET a. [From L. Tenet or 


e a 
my 


^. 


LJ = . g or 
.t,—retted, reing: acer- | Netlike; constructing Of riders) at 
Tet dae ie to od Fo oep otata o 
te flax in water, ing.—Rettery, rov - _ reticence, : d tacto 
fibre by incipient D D is retted.— | 8 [Fr to be silent again $5 of obser 


endo reving,n. The process of * bo silenty g Aad cont nud ecpingol one 
Ret in We-tarbl, n. [For rea a a fraining fro a talking: ont, a. Hart 

a ? , ind an counse Re J + d 
a shelf or ledge beh 





led, 
ta e tally, J. il is 
ilor, tally). Reta 
Pieces out oft] To sell in sma 

















3 e retrioval.— 
Act of retrieving "no retrieves: | t9 
"ver, 11. One Ww an accou t 
re-tré e quest Or game which | TE iv. to transmit 


ecomposition t 

effecti almost any St wood, A an has shot. imentum.] | © or 

also applied to a ces, such 38% ctivo a sportsman ei ment, 1- [L.retrinentum-] | tho act of coming 5 seasons); ct of 
wh Br destru Retriment, : vi. To| of travelle “ing back; xe ayment;, hat 


ich so pmitted Y C: E T 
Tones, &c., 250 SU roducing Refuse; dress ‘or ret'ro-akt, Ue  — iv or sen - on 
ck distillati on (as rel retor d ter, La — re-Lro-t ex act in oppos ition CS m comp aso, Tod Dez ro — on 
SN back; bent “er —Re s ~ Retroaction, Devi n: | which is re 3 un n ven 
A m SC de or touch ret. A, ion ething past or prece ling or ie ike; an t, uncet or official or formal 
N tiv, aration on 80 s . we- o 3 isti or gel 

uch, E ev a Sore tro-ak tiv or rete, € report; pl. tabulated — ie for a light- 


t; Sieg 
affecting what afak. information; 2180, Dad kind of tobacco, 


signed to retroact; -flavou 
yo. —Re coloured mild a.ter/na-bl, a. 


Fri 
7 E25 
s. E n PEF A Bi 


ret 

tiv-li or ret-, adv, or rot/rö-scd, v.i. [Le : à 

vie PE omo. Cove) Togo | PO amaed or delivered rnar one who re 

back; to give place; —* edent, rú-tro- | térnér,?. One who re urns; ‘officer, 

Les pa Tes * Gane back: applied to Däi, E it is to make 
ent or retn ve from one p m. 410 h iding officer 


Pre 
Retrace, ra-trás” v. f [ erc? ; 
Syn „retracer.] o wine direction, 
e, ru tri'sa Dl, a. Capable © 
— — retrace, , rétracter, from 
—— of — retractum—T¥s 


E 

E 

S E 
Ge £s, 


^ ZZ 


a 

















































mra 
UE Oe 


which mo 2 2 resi 
r.— ession, rú- | returns of writs, Xc.; t e pr SNE 


he act of retroced- | at an election Wie match, n. A second 


y f i 
nin fi A claws}; to rescind; isavow trö-sesh’on or rete, t. - 
d : H „trö- , or du ele um , 
m dra jd Gees A To take e statements; to | i E rr — sion ÁN or trial pla ed by the sumo, two 
PURUS unsay one's worda 34 being retracted.— dE een or ret m | BE HAYS Cay urnticket A UE 
i 2 : tU back, and duco, ductum, to Lead. issuc ay ` 
Pie ERU ‘hon R trak-ta’shon, | IL; retro, r bringing back. panics, &c., for the Journey out and back, 
din drawing backs ede Jd ree at een ra 7 troflected. re'tro-fleks, ré-trü- generally at a reduced charge. 

said; recantation.— ble, | flek'ted or ret’, a. [L. retro, back and į Re-turn, re'térn, v.c. and i. To turn again. 
tractile, ré-trak'ti-bl, re-trak'til, a. Ca- Jexus, bent, flecto, to bend.] Bent back- | Retuse, rc-tüs', a. [L. retusus, pp. of re- 
pable of being drawn back. d s. tundo—re, back, and tundo, to ammer.] 
E traletiv, a. Tonding or serving to re- | Retrofract, Retrofracted, re'tro-frakt, r& | Bot. terminating in a rounded end, the 

tract. — Retractively, re-trak'tiv-li, adv. tro-frak'ted or ret”, a. [L. retro, back, and | centre of which is somewhat depressed. 
By retraction or withdrawing. — Retrac- rege pp. of frango, to break.] Bot. Reunion, ré-in’yon, n. A — union; 
; an as- 


Pent aan A or rel, m. [Li rel bly or f iri 

i or ret’, n. [L. retro, | sembly or estive gathering, < 

—— and gradior, gressus, to go. associates, &c.- Reunite, alt, "rU 

€ RADE.] Going or moving backward; | unite again; to join after separation; to 
atron. appearing to move reconcile after variance.—v.i. To be united 


tor, ré-trak’tér, n. Ono who retracts; that 
which retracts or draws back; a muscle 
thatdraws back some 

orm, rú-trans-form', v.£, To trans- 
form ancw; to chango back again.—Re- „a 
from east to west in 


ce cr otter 2 on, re'trans-for-mà"sh 

: i i : shon, n. ' ) e sky: opposed in; 

dk 7 si second = repeated, OP — lato — declining from a better i a ae ren eon pnd cohere — 
Ge tranala rans ¢.—v.t.—retrograded, retrograding. To | Roussin, Reussite, roivin rola un [After 
a - | 


go or move backward, — Retro dation, | Re : : 
—— ‘shot or — The ‚ach of occurring E in E te et 
to west in tho heavens; a declino i eas cular crystals at Seidlitz, in Boh - 
cellence. — Retrogression. res in cx- | Revaccinate, rú-vak'si-nit — 

or re ~ -gresh'on nate 1 e vacc » vt. T 

The un t [L. —— retrogressus. hon, n. aA — ds LEONE 


movement; astron.retrogradati on: > valuation rö-val/ü-0’sh 
forms Pment backward lor toa les portec — Revalue, r&-val” ee 
a. Scoring backward : à eclining fro da) evamp, revamp’, v.t. To vamp or patch 
sively, re-trü-gres'iv-li or ret, ad éi tes: E Reveal, rc-vol', y abilitate. 


speci 
treat; to retire Ch > posi lacey 
m itio ; 
el to take she ter; ta set dio) ssi 
TORO ve manner, 


revelare. to wi, [Fr. révéler, fro 
L re'trd-fa-rin"ja al X ret’ ? unveil $ m L. 


a. [L. retro, backwards, an 


Petre 
Tresca.) To cut off ncher, to cut, 1 
LO] To cut off, abridge, orc Relating to parts behind tha peewee] | divulgo: to lay opan te Lo disclose; to 


1 $ asi Ak e 
a A .- Za H 


limit or 5 urtail: 
Lo ment. 5 lit. to furnish with Z upper part of the t TynX or d "open; 
O Seel Paet EN rotror known by divino te 00 make 
"s superfluous: the are ce moving of whats | turned backwards versus, turned] Ka m| revelaba ral revelation. Segoe 
| SE Ee, SE E 
ud Rett. which a a fortress from the noe | back, an TWtro-spekt or ret’ mr Evo, of being revealable "7% State or 
"eg tributi t Gin fon ret rest | ] king back k sa TL Rave yh One who orth ECRI evealer 
me no, UL eet, re. | Rast events.— Re things past; a tonar ev | Teveali f r-valment, je E Eer eie 
ur. pensate PAY backs to RUE OW. Trine | ¡ue back on ti he actor faes Ospek- | which DCD) The », TeV-€-li’sho 
id iz that makes ser to com e ti. AER past.—} u ty of ook. Y ich is revealed act of reveali on, n. 
LA EA Tet-ri-bü'gh Tetribution ri -têr n. One past events: Y Or ret. a. ectivo t Pocalypse: the 1 or made knows? that 
IK actions, ebe), „ Tho act of en, t: affe ying refere g backon | ‘tment, contai ast book of the Wo? ‚the 
rink A recompensas cier good or pad. Teauiting i Affecting things rence to what ja | John. — Alaing tho e New Tes. 
j eh z quital or Sek bad; ane DE | ¿otros EE or Tet- Retros a gho makes clator,t re p phecies of St. 
y e , Ze a y « e » 
Zo of evil; thet ai betaling gel? Or evil Tetro, backward vershon or c ture or cha v'o-la-Lo-r]. » A revealer ` 
Sin tu A 37. e e OI a D 
a BEE 
an tribution; Lee trib'a. trude, rg ut Toto | sound. or eiie the vigilo, to «ler, 
ra u ; TG L. trüd urn ‚or be » VO Wa 
Min, to rest, O. Fr, (ence. | raoi] To trend trudo. te i ng. | orae level aken solidis en about break 
fto Tetrion’ to rer; LO Bet t tro ver | Rete Retti retruded " of retrag. usion, rom L. rebelle from o revelry di 
tuens Tor o Tedi of apa ; or apti anda Duef, t. [ECT Rex ms tivity. th loose int? Tobel. 7 ux rebel, 
Terorerel Ra; to the oi do, «Telus. Wing * Merry. noi BEL] y 
Ret n, = epo s bolas leva blo, re a wear, To blunt o: back mont? t L0 feast win 0 Mty, alr 
Stata vablen DE retri back Teta, DON; t nt ort E 3 to ca wit revel? Se 
Vahle — iag ret Str vat come bant fon UA RE 9 dull, urn, as aioe O capri H maces us ed, Te- 
RESET po uua Ric qi O dent 


REVENGE 


Revenge, rc-von;' 
DI v.t—re } 
[O. Fr. revenger, Tevengier (Fo | —— 







40,10 rot f 
Dii tees dee Vartan — 
O take ven cance for or on ICATE everen t m 
** accou » rev’er-en anner- 
wrong SE Een, dn under a senso cf wat manner—Reveren’ — In a rey. 
or for the sako of. oo 2° retribution for erie, ToVéri, n. 7%. Ong 


d ; to avenge; to infi 

injury for or on account of, in S RN 
N rong, or malignant spirit and in order 
o gratify one's bitter feelings. 


—n. The act of ravenging: t ag turn, Vense,] To turn and ve 
of vengeance: rotaliatio 2 tins ate Opposite or contrary direction Put 


to dream: akin te pene A eeerie, from 
a brown — ec? rear 
of thoughts occurrin 


r 
e — 
e A ewe H 
Bil me, oat d cats E m o as Bong eg ane on: eg 


ry lor 
o tu 3 position; 

mua Sei ae Sens | pull taba dn 
. ng ave contr: i E * 

PE ono who has donc an injury.—70 | make void; io annu) — relations; to > 
match after he KO —— —— Des reverse a judgment or decree); mad e d 
chess or billiards. «, Revenge is ei". "Change thee in a contrary directi 8 
S 01 nd i carry- | to change the zm on I 
ocu HEART IE CE ES ERSTES x 
or those closely connected with one’s self” rey esito to its natural position; D 










and is a purely personal feelin .. Ven- 
cance involves the idea of wrathtül retri- 
ution, more or less just, and may arise 
from no personal feeling, but may bo 
taken solely for anothers wrong. — Re- 
—— ré-venjiul, a. Full of revenge; 
harbouring revenge;vindictive,—Revenge. 
fully, ré-venj'ful-li, adv. Ina revengefal 
manner; by way of revenge; vindictively. 
— Revenge Iness, r3-venj'ful-nes, n.— 
Revenger, rú-ven'jér, n. One whorovenges, 
Revenue, rev'e-nü, n. [Fr. revenu, lit. what 
comes back, from revenir, to return, L 
revenio—re, back, and venio, to como (as 
in advene, convent, &c.).] The annual rents 
or profits of any species of property; in- 
come; the annual income of a state.—Re- 
venued, rev'enúd, a. Endowed with an 
income or revenue. — Revenue-cutter, n. 
An armed vessel for the purposo of pre- 
venting smuggling and enforcing the cus- 
tom-house regulations. —Revenue-ofiicer, 
n. An oflicer of the customs or excise. 
Reverberate, ré-vér’bér-it, v.t. — reverber- 
ated, reverbcrating. [L.L. reverbcro, rever- 
beratum—L. re, back, and verbero, to beat, 
rom verber, a lash, a whip.] To return, 
as sound; to send back; to echo; to reflect, 
as heat or light; to repel from side to side 
rberated in » ——— ES 
und; to be reflected, as rays of light; 
To colo: to resound.—Reverberant, rö-ver- 


echood. — Reverberative, r&-ver’ber-ä-tiv, 
ber-ii-ter, s. That which reverberates.— 


ith alow roof, so that the 

nae ee VERE to the chimney 18 Ze 

E e, TE 
d 8 9» = LI O 

MET Oro d without coming in direct 


} r—re d vereor, to feel 

r, L. revered ` E Weg: D 

ame root as in E. | 

eo Ver A mingled with respect 


we combined with res T; a. TeVer- 
a anc of tho 


a complete change or turn of affaira: ; 
crally in a bad sense; a change dor iis 


a check; a defeat; a back-h d ke 
an fencing (Skak.); that which is diane 
opposite or contrary; the contrary; the 

; back or under- 


surface, as of a caf or of a coin (On- 
VERSE).—a. Opposite; turned backward; 
having a contrary or opposito diroction.— 
Reverse curve, a doub 

two curves in opposite directions, like tho 
letter S.—Reversal, xč-věr'sal, n. The act 
of reversing.—Reversed rd-vérst”, p. anda, 
Turned or — to th 

void or annulled, 

—Reversedly, ré-vér'sed 
reversed manner.—Reverseless, rö-virsles, 
a. Not to be reversed; irrcversible.—Re- 
versely, ré-vérs‘li, adv. In a reverse man- 
ner; ont 
n. One who reverses.—Reversibility, rë- 


; atavism; law, tho returning of an 
—— to the grantor or his heirs; a Te- 
maindcr.—Reversionary, ro-vér'shon-a-ri, 
a. Involving or pertaining to a Weeer 
—Reversioner, ré-vér'shon-Cr, n. One who 
has a reversion. 

—rc, back, an 
nete direct back; to — to repel 
L return or come 
dis tp to turn back; to peu to sona: 
hing SPOe fon: tee, to Teten fo i 
con $ * i 
ON of the donor, or of the former 


proprietor.— Rev 


of being reverted or returned. Rove ing 
—Revertively, rc-ver'tiv-li, adv. Dy 


( £D 


— 
look at att 

























e curve formed of 


10 contrary; made 
asa judgment, decree, 
-li, adv. Ina 


he opposite.—Reverser, rà-vér'sér, 


—Revert, ré-vert’,v.é. [L. 
d —— to turn.] bo 


to a former 


erted, ré-vér'ted, p. an 


Seat!’ v.t. To reinvest; 1 to ve 


D e Fort. a facing 
end personage ronouns his, your, vetment, ré-vet'ment, n. Fory tr. 
& ergy, used with * re ing. —* ros toa wall or bank aso —— t ior in and 
ue poc Le Y | SE 
: ne — . ‚| tt 
— Tevor-ond a. Uu co: a title of | return or ner Mot of rovibratii again; | zi 
rovered.] Worthy 9 Joan elesiastics, shon ual, zë, e provisione. i. and Séi 
an E to Jewish rab SC to furnish Ton [Prep — rere rok 
ond did and a archbishops most re Tover- gien) To Eltz: to Waite order 

rev'er-ent, d. x resecd ; an 

anco or veneration ume] SG, —* gabe, tub, bali 


with reverence. — 





hu " 
dee — te? e _ 


T 
— 


» A ⁊ $ 
A a tj 


th ce o Th 

rancan, sending forth ei rt Subter- | sound jo srüythm.] A cog Tiu, Gr 

end and d Shoots a 109 u D the final po "respondence o 

ferns, iris, de. ing at the other, as in s DAD > Îi th : 

Lor Phous, ri-zö.morfug « : 

Ehizophasoy 7 Shape] Rootlike ty form’ or syll o : 
root, and pha öt q-Bus, a, T. Thiza, a m, - Position in * M. 
pope ras, a. [Roya | ECSESH NN y 
ing.' ^^ PRETO, to bear.) Bet root et only en Deenen rhv Another seCh 
Rhizopoda, Ti-Zop'o-da, n, pl, (Gr. rhiza, a pl ale or femi al 
class of: the Pro —— ee est : ES 

: animals des. e 

i itute of a mouth and capable of prot: o 1 I 
Ing rootlike or finger-sh n used in combination d 


any part ot their substa „bed masses from 


20 » Y1-Z0-tak'sis, n. To ; 
root, and taxis, arrange (Gr. vhiza, a 


ment, 
shodarement of the roots, se 


Rhode 


L wood, rúdz, n. The wood of a 
West Indi ; 
Bnei an tree, Called 


rose, on account of the red 


of its salts when d 


rare metal found associated with palla. 
dium in the ore of platinum, which it 
resembles in its gencral and chemical 


RHIZOME 


` ri'züm O 
ma, a roo 




























T riz'om, Ham. 


ZE 


nation as imp] ine 
common sensoor TR 
nee, without rhyme or rennon EE toad 
or without duethoughtand consideration’ 
ice rhymed, rhyming, To accord in the 
to make versos u mh, to form n rhyme; 
also Candlewood. | Rhyn rim len y "Put into rhyme 
X rhoden, a = me ess, 5* a. Destitute 
o our of some | rhymes; a poor poct. ymster, rim’ 
in water] A| nm A rhymers Dye * mean d mer, 


7 M, [A dim. 


Ge 


é 


e 


TÁN 


208, d An extensive Ti 
roperties, genus of brachiopods, of which many aro bbon- 
PATAS y => , ossil, with an acutely beaked shell. colours 
— — "le (Gr. rko- | Rhysimeter, ri-sim'e-ter, n, (Gr. rhyais, a | st 


on, A Tose 
and dendron, a trec.) A genus of highly- 
prized evergreen shrubs with beautiful 


flowing, and metron, & measure n in- 
strument for measuring the AR 
ced of shins. A 













E 














l Ribbon 
C s uids or the o 
flowers disposed in co bs, occurrin i i Ri 
. bothin the New and Ol Worlds, espech [L. edu, from Gr. GE n. * 
ally in the Himalayas. gular d recurring vibratory motion, from 
t} iodomontade, o-mon-tid, n. Rono- | root of rhed, to flow.] The measures? time 


n, rom-bü-hé'dron, n., [Gr. rhombos, 
and hed 


ases, particularly in apoplexy; 
stertor. Ron ‚rong’kal,a, Pertain- 


ing to rhonchus. 


TOUS, TU-pa-los'ér-us, a. [Gr. rho- 

Teen ‘a club, and keras, a horn.] Having 
antenna terminating with a small club, 
said of certain ff 


Rhubarb, rv’biirb. 


on name of a large B 
plant which yioldsleat een lin used formak 
Fronts din medici ne,beinganericnt, 

dat the same time tonic and as 3 ge E 
Rhumb vum, a, [From rhomb.] drang. 


hich makes an 
Meridian: one of 


ine, — Rhum 
ghena copon a line described by the 
: f n ship sailing steadily m m y 
bag dire towards 
Rhusma, rus'ma, n. A Va ee (erg 
lime and orpiment, uscd in re 


m hides. 
O.E. 
Rhyme, Uh emi 


$: rijm, Dan. riim, G. 





Fate, fir, fat, fall; 





(Fr. rhubarbe; IL. 


e Gr. rhéon barbaron, from 
Alan eat the river Volga (where the 


lant is native), and barbaron, barbarian. 


a e H 
SE is with ribs; marked rae 
ines and channels. — t ri 
i lo with An assemblage or A ae nt f rind of 
given two points | ofa vaulted ceiling, on alternate strip 
10 thirty-two po | imperfect plough ng m com 





















pulses, sounds, &c., as in t 
composition, and music, and by gé ts. —Rice. 

— — ———— —— numerical eer in to m Gas 
oro lon or harmony; r o; metro; | from its feeding ca rize et 
propo iym thmi ' and ricedanti cu 


( number.— 1 e, cal, 
rith'mik, rith'mi-kal, a. Pertaining to 
; hythmi 


ments in music. METRONOME. : 
Rial, ri'al, n. [An old form of royal.) A 
gold coin of varying value, formerly cur- 
rent in Britain. Spelled also 
—** a. [Er ppe: of ee) 
ughin ;smiling.—Riancy, , 
"v Character od being riant; cheerfulness; 


iety. 
A. Sax. rib, ribb=D, rib, ribbe, 
Hib, rib de joy rib, G. rippe, Icel. rif, a 
rib.] One of tho curved bones springing 


H 


Y 


j ber of the important organs sch 
— — man and other vertebrate SE 


; ething resembling a rib ia 
—— as ono of the hent 
ee 

orm o 

ofa iy a m 
i roof, as in domcs, 
ee prineipal veins ON 
in leaves of plants; one of mue xiu 
which the cover of an umbrellaiss trot * 
a prominent m — Ki Ié 

corduroy. — v.c. — e leave 
il with ribs; to plough #0 08 bed, 


riblike ridges DER d wich ribs; in- 


herbaceous 















ecies of which 


i ved. s. Lan 
coru I 
tain genus.— , di 

no rPe hald, n. [O.Fr. rend T ia 
er lecherous; t. ribaldo At b 
son, from 0.H.G. Ariba. vo? 


lewd vile; 0 











rime, from 
r ]ymo-- Ice : "n 
reim, rhyme. +4 


më, mot, hér; 

















































_ tile, f.— | lower p ces art SS h, rigish, a. 
rescue.] To free; to deliver; to Pade for —— ridge of a roo venta 


H 


E te advantage. e 
1 Having a puo « Jowdt; frolicsome. _ don, rig- 
: retten, to Te ber (to rid a person of ed, Ridgy, rijd, rij'i, a. Vanton?; l don”, n. (Er. rigadon 
n adherent d E ^u clear; fn burden to mako A pe ridge o rid get as Gi Geier fron — NE: set} the inventor of the 
YR. Disp D to remove by violenco GE no get | Ridicule, laughable, from rideo, risum, 
mtd. Freo; clear (to bo rid et riddance, | L. ridiculus, lau 
[0.Fr. one's self from. 


deride, risible).] Ex- | dance.] A gay brisk dance performed by 
d i €rtac, es x uple. 
rid of, to fros one t of ridding; n clearing | to laugh (seen “tion intended to convey | one co 
Een rid of something. — — jaate excite laughter; contemp- Rigas pine or fir, from Riga. x: 
away; 2 ge fortunate relief from some- | co ockery or jesting; wit of that spe- t, ri-jesent, a. LL. rigescens, pp 
riddance, e. "His tuons — provokes conte mptupus lau Wéi > —— from rigeo, to be stiff. Rra1p. 
‚ Pp. of ride. species of writing which e: i e 
EB pete PR e E dE A ru. rien, true just 
` e Mei Ae Mie ridicul x 9 = 3 ht=D. > Tec AL, Jase 
o regit enr, rei bye Ld ree | renee make sport or game of; to de- | straig Icel. séit, Dan. ret; participial 
2 separate, judge, Critic] A zn o ed vide Ridiculer, rid^i-k0-ler, n. Onethat| raihts, Ice thu restis straight, pp. 
Coarse moshes, employed for | ri -dik’Q-lus, a. | forms cognate with L. , 
coarser material "u| fidicules. — Ridiculous, ri-di direct (REGENT, RE- 
(aded, riding." To pass nate NW alus, a. | fo E nan ree eae [rare Ec 
ot separato with a.riddle; toperforate with | fitted to excite ridicule: A GAL). 
balls so as to make like a riddle (a house jpntemptible.—Ridiculously, ri-dik'ü-lus- 
vith 


o ‚adv. In a ridiculous manner.—Ridi- | which ought to regu te human action; in 
BAS (A. Sax, raedels, a riddle, | culouzness. ri-dik’d-lus-nes, n. 
raed 


read, discern, =D, ; Tiding, n. LA Sax. thrithing, a | or the will of Go 
raadsel, Q. räthsch a riddle Kean] A thing fro 


rt, from thri, three.] One of tho table; fit; suitable; proper (the right man 
three districts (North East EE 0É Eho th 


ity to which th ty of York, in za (tho aen P ch eme RED Oa 
U u mga) into w c © county o ork, ous O cir}; no erroneous; 

In discovering its meaning; something to is divided. Y ing to fact or reality; not mistaken or 
Seet b conjecture; a pre ques. C NS ¿ a from L. reductua, wrong; 

puzzling. —rt—riddled retin tain sten Ita 


» AN ente ; originally, c 
a ent r- | site; originally, no doubt, most 


math 
Ri SÄI affo 
ridin : 
iding hog s th nt kirmisher- pan, rift, 2 
— | Bas horseback Ce females when thoy | ; ver to a single" nro; an opening 
d the toh PT so as to Pr de ride rly used OF vith a b of | cover toas a fissu yt. T 
ad altos Ente. o pile er iron | EC fa kind of cloa eher of the arb of | arg, —— A cleft; splitting. "oe burst 
M gimp AE, prik Eeer ADCS whip | rifta b ive; to split. ud To TU 
d ks or 3J] A A taught. e; > eas x 
d l Pto twist lieta whicht er? insid ne A whip softened form oro ridge, the | A rig, v.t Sak oubtful.] and used 
Qd e Spof children sot scrofula— | vago, rij, n. (Softener), t land, Icel. ge, to rig: OPE ly with owt, ith appa- 
N somo distortion +40 forms of rickets; rig, from A.. "1 ridge rücken, the clothe: gen? to furnis th shrouds, 
"wj many 830007" affected back-Sc. 710 Sw. TUO tion on| to colloquially; ut. to fit wl fanci- 
Saz koty, rik'ot-i, a. € ener? y, Dan. 749 ON arrow eleva nd | only alin nant ually gay or 
D t imperfect „un | trek A long and na ei the ground | only Cr Dress, usun. le of the 
ins e AN | eg fail; sha ict, —— surfaco, DAC kl irs pare tance s a long cres OF ine of SU dress ; nad. —— any — 
T» n a cannon- on el nountain, a e AN "^ gs; one 1. 
tn d — df EM from water oC Chet fire, the Pis (the ridge of a Mound thrown UP ip of masts, Pie er, The one VDO of a ship. 
— as the EI tara so as to causo | Mavo); as ip et ween furrows; de; | Rigger, e to fit therigs 3 which sup- 
en i pot guns or vil and bound along | Sins or left Ag furrow on et elding ocon ation ving, n. The nd contract the 
T LLE ells to ro firing In ti» ill ho roo ` exten 
ut a ao E em comp, Manz 
— manner.—r. teupon the| a —v.t.—ridged, vI0g with a ridge ig, n. [Origin iggam ru 
Da sty | ochetting. To opt as a stone, along ters.—v. ridgo; to furnish w idge- Rig, rig, n. ish wanton, 7199 lic «a trick. 
ma MR fer; to strike and fly onward, | iako into ri o rise in ridges. -Ridge- | © ght, —— rumpe E 
oll M surface of water; .| or rid —U.t. A picce of tim A wantonf; 25 28 rtive or 
nnon- e t. and pp.); plate, 7. N hich the to play raise or 
— | Bid rid wi rid or idend je ies Bt tho ridge of a Foot à "n. Aralsed or | > To run d igs Heilig da order to one's 
PT, n. Jager e i nae to clear, to remove; 4. ro 
; 
1 
y 
ot 
i 
| 
i 
Ab 






useful or 
ly, or enigmatin = on tenus (tho right the s ne hand (the 
E Tely, o A fii^ ” - D 
Wu EE e SE ue 
DDR U . , o=L.G. | or ro-establishment: ; ta aced à x: aupperly done, made 
. Icel. rida, Da , G. a term most com. l E - x 
aswell —— fide, aidan d + | teras Aim to the process of recasting be aged or Worn outwit aie? right sien 
| - Sirmio de taco an | "es ne [A Sax. ey lo sieh), Bip, | {ine}: Rena, made dnos crooked fa righe 
ct tina Yehlelo, as fn a caras Orwagon; | Je CH mcatcous, Prevailin ; pre ep po mel y one (cular axia (a Tight cone); 
Si anchors to Tao Ae (a ship rides at | with jo ndant; common; supplied o fille ar by peius or direction perpen. 
d — ankor (gui ), to Ho at an- joounding in; replete, m ae db right angles, so ns to orm 3 head ba 
2| Bä) “ante E eara: | Get Quelos; placed or standing perpen 
y (ied (to ride a horsey, (00-80-25 to be cua: | ¿Tio frequency Prevalence, te Of being CENSION.— Right bary eion, Under Au 
v. (h to go over $ rat, rif'raf. : : bank of a river, 
E faved Is ta ee E 
Ze y tample d ES i Tif. ai H wate whic 
e = RA to creat with extrai over in Tia. rifler, to ot ria, Tiling. [0 Ina right ine mar Sax. eg rightly j 
a TO ride o roughness or. Weepaway. a w "| rectly. anuer; justly: 
: — and Withstan the fie afloat M Véi the same stem beina Seea rmanic a speck iyu degree; Very (right yeas 
sea dek or a | to snatch away, Wd bear awae by f abl t reverend 2129. Tight homes 
ally amos, through pjeniclo; a road eui ¿do plunder: D strin; to rob Y force; straight line; directas, Tight noble}: in a 
uic s E Elek a Tobber, -° that GR) Le Nght and to the po: in all direct to 
s able one Canalis. poses, Biest Rifle, vd TObber 3 One that rectity ao" is right: the ò irect ons. 
yr vi on being fable, | cona wirt a Eroovod ude: a just c] Pposite of wyonee 
Ce Wetter wrth, Kar Sater EE FT or ON o fakr po 
xd = i SE — al traveller; Sup the fase arinak, r efe, n gro: rie; tical’ pene x commun Tene ber of 
nés je 3 a hy tion; an addi after its fi gl of troops ith spiral char lis O ed, One: h th Which jue Doli- 
Td Damen al clausa as to | "Ung, me With ugi pr Pi a bol Wer (a gyfer, Of Actions JUStly be. 
affixed to! a sup leme t to arms, f ETOov9 ; to 2) “lc +] eo Tight t aut ority: 
e an Sé taking much jan Which nel — Rd Bill of rah — nitlefactors|: 
cut O ay y O 






RIGHTEOUS 



















ve 
` Rile, ri} 
error; 1TH, u. [A form 
set tor anger; to irri of roi] T 
0 a gla put to rights, to put into evo, reeves coloq] O stir to 

ute right(pecro en right, by abso- Marr. "Am, [It.] Under 
; i eir oun ri » ril, n. : y 
USE Doe Eume tt. it a mro S 
Or pro 1 DEN to restore to the natural ` 1 

cm Ror condition; to make correct fro RS 
roms Mere T to do Justice to; to relieve — 
position ~~ ¥.% 10 resume a vertical u 
ing en Hi t ship in the water after hav- WAS 

n an — Has — Right-about, adv. : St 
tively in the — used substan- d 
about, to pack of. e to send to the righl- | —»v.t.—rin peily or abdomen (Shai: H 
retreat.—Right-ar fed, smiss; to cause to | arim round. Timming, ‘Tobe or to fora d 
right angle or right angles, —Riehtor ate 6, rim, n. Tho mo d 
ér,n. One who sets right; Cae ats rit: | thyme. a ro Correct spelling of CH 









Rime, rim, n. : 
hrim, D. rijm, poa rime=Icel, 
frost.] White or hoar fron Ta Don 
dew or vapour.—v.i.—rüned Ee 
Íreczo or congeal into hoar-trost.— us 
rimi, a... Abounding with rime; f z 

Rimoso, Rimous, ging, rimus, a Ù 
rimosus, from rima, a fissure or e " 
Full of chinks or fissures, — Rimosity, S 
mos’i-ti, n. The state of being rimose. ; 

imple, rim'pl, n. LA. Sax. krympelle, a 
fold, a rumple; D. rimpel, a wrinkle 
— i- DE wrinkle.—v.t, and i, 
— d, rünpling. : 

Wrinkle.. , : e g. To rumple; to 

‚rind, z. [A.Sax. rind, hri 
crusi=G, rinde, rind; same ** dies 
The outward coat or covering of trees, 
fruits, animals, &c.; bark; peel; Lui skin, 
—v,t, To take the rind from. 

Rindorpest, rin'dér-pest, x. [G. rinder, pl. 
of ind, a horned beast, and pest, a plague.] 
A most virulent and eminently contagious 
disease or plague, affecting ruminan ani- 
mals, especially cattle. 

Rinforzando, rin-for-tsan‘dd. [It., streng- 
thening.] Music, a direction to strengthen 
the power and emphasis, 

Ring, ring, n. [A Sax. hring=Icel. hringr, 
G. D. and Sw. ring, a ring. Akin are 

range, rank, rink, harangue, &c.] Ant: 

thing in the form of a circular line or 
hoop; a circle of gold or other material 
worn on the fingers; a hoop of metal or 
other material used mes or sports 

Urposes; AN areain w c 
are performed; the arena ofa hippodrome 
or circus; the inclosure 1n which pugilista 
fight; a spaco in which horses areexhibited 










Ga GI 


tice (a rightful cause), — Rightfully, rit’ 
4 Wu y - 
ful-li, adv. An a rightiul —— SES 
faln EA ful-nes, x. The state of boing 
ghtiul.—Right-hand, a. Situated on the 
right hand, or in a direction from tho 
right side; applied to one who is essential 
to another (our right-hand man).—Right- 
ıded, a. Using the. right hand more 
easily and readily than the left.—Right- 
handedness, x. The quality of being right- 
t 






— 









handed; hence, skill; dexterity.—Rightly, 
SCH, adv. According to MON or Dk 
properly; fitly; suitably; accordingto truth 
orfact; not crroncously; correctly.—Right- 
minded, a. Having arightor honest mind; 
well-disposed.—Right-mindedness, n. The 
state of being rig t-minded.—Rightness, 
rit'nes, n. The state or quality of bein 
right; correctness; rectitude. — Righ 
whale, n. [That is, the proper one to be 
caught.] The common or Greenland whale, 
from whose mouth whalebone is obtained. 
Righteous, rit’yus, a. [A. Sax. rihtwis, 
ghteous—riht, right, and wis, wise, pru- 
dent; similarly Icel. réét-vise, rightcous.] 
Upright; virtuous; acting in accordance 
with the dictates of religion or morality; 
free from guilt or sin; agrecing with right; 
just; equitable. — ighteously, rit/yus-li, 

























justly. 
quality of being righteous; theol. the stato 


LU 
. to shiver, rhigos, cold; Skr. rij, to 
rhiged. to Siti; stiffened; not pliant; not 


ist change of form when acted on by 

to y force; strict in opinion practice, or 
ticle, PO axle, un agate 
; ; 

E ae rigid law of rule) Rigid- 
ity, Rigidness, ri id‘i-ti, rij'id-ncs, ad : e 


- : id.—R , 1a 
quality of being rigid. stiflly; inflexibly; 


The ring, Dé rize ring, a term gi fo 


th a 1) or as with 2 rin 31 
x ae tang circularly rou Ea tree oF 


c ner infle: 
— risia Rigidulous, ri-jid'0-1us, 
i rather stil a LA corruption of 


le, ri ma-rol, 
aro A 


ae 


sed or 
gman-roll. succession of orent ha- 
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E 
A 
Bez 
a 
Wt 


disjointed statements; AN or brick in an arch.— t or wood- — 
rangue; balderdash; rom rigen, to | species, of pigeon, (the, Circular marking —— 
ur. rigor, ft Eidg; severity of life; pigeon s0 al e y-GroppinE: 1oy haro — 
be stiff. GID. e exactness withou pra ctised by rogues who ol er tosell it 


vs Bb 


da valuablerin = 
the article they of bane SS 





or eg —Rigorism 

ima body aim. death Aus in pin ples 
j lo or 

or Orson vore or rigid princip 

nne 30 Oris in style. 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mit, ni 









































or rove: 
Q.H.G. renee 


rection.—v.t. T x 
ESTE Act of wandering; ramble ae eech 

mer, a. One wh ge a Vinten 

an, rön, a. [O.Fr, roan, Mod. Fy ei 


unknown. | Applied formerly to a 


a b: i 
xb baa wore, or dark colour, with 


generally appli ed ton or white; now 
e of red. — 
largely in bookbinding to imitare" prod 


occo, pre rom sheep-skin: a ho 
à roan colour; > ac 
me a roan colour 


deck ash or yowan-tree, 

9 Tur, v.i. LE. d 

EE 
akin perhaps to Dan. röst, Icel. raust, the 
voice.] Tocry with a full, loud, continued 
sound; to bellow, as a beast; to cry aloud 
as in distress or anger; to make a loud. 
continued, confused sound, as winds, 
waves, a multitude of people shouting 
sogeter and the like; to DE out loudl 
and continuously.—v.t. To cry out aloud; 
to shout.—n. A full loud sound of somecon- 
tinuance; the strong loud of a beast; 
the loud cry of a person in distress, pain, 
anger; a loud, continued, confused sound; 

outcry of joy or mirth. — Roarer, ro’rér, 

n. One who or that which roars; a broken- 

winded horse. — Roaring, ro‘ring, n. A 

loud cry, as of a beast; a continuous roar; 
loud continued sound, as of the billows of 
tho sea; a disease of the bronchial tubes 
in horses.— p. and a. Characterized by 
roars or noise; disorderly; riotous. `  . 

Roast, rust, v.t. d'Ee rostir (Fr. rôtir), to 
roast, from O.H.C. rostjan, to roast (D. 
roosten, Sw. rosta, Dan. riste), or from the 
Celtic: Armor. rosta, W. rhostiaw, Gael. 
roist, to roast.] To cook or prepare for the 
table by exposure to the direct action of 
heat, on a spit, in an oven, or the like; to 
heat to excess; to dry and parch by ex- 
posure to heat; metal. to burn in a heap, 
as broken ore, in order to freo it from 
foreign matters: colloquially, to banter 
severely. — v.i. To become roasted or fit 
for eating by exposure to fire.—n, That 
which is roasted, as a piece of beef; part 
of a slaughtered animal selected for roast- 
ing.—a. Roasted (roast becf).— Roaster, 
rus'tér, n. Ono who or that which roasts; 
an animal for ing.—Roasting-] — 
An apparatus tor turning meat roasting 

fore an open fire. 

ES. Tob: n. (Er. rob, from Sp. rob. from 
Ar. robb, a jelly of fruit.] Tho inspissated 
flee of pipe md erie 

the consistence o . 
Hob, rob, n.t- robbed robbing. (0.85, rober, 
teal, i : 
* to rob, 2 verb akin to A. 


, thing by stealing; to de- 
deprive fawfully: to de srive (to rob a per- 
mi — 


king away b 
Déi, forcible and fe inf 
ous taking of gomcthing from tho pe 
Naut. 2 robbin or 
. ROBBIN. ad band] 
Robbi , rob'in, n. [From f rope x — 
d, used in pairs to 


in one WI 

with ore sails to their ya ds. Le — 

Robe, Tie le | man’s rments, 

fr oil, the UK garment spoil high in 
rom a a d ?, c ie 

ae times consisted of nm or Jong 

loose garment worn Over go ing, 5e 


wn or dress of a rich, buffalo (or 
pire: 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mà, met, hêr; 


- 


room, n. A room wh obe 
Robin. rob ane om 


Se 
breast and Robin-redbrenet: Sa Also Red. 
species of thrush wi reast: in America a 
oborant, rob orant AN red breast, 


TEET 


strong; t ty Dames 

> AUBSLy; 8] S 

—Robustly, ro-bustil 
mauncr; vigorously. — Ro 
bust'nes, n. T 
zerength; Vigour, 

OC, TOK, N. [Ar.TukA] T 
monstrous T of ree te —— 
bole, rok'am-búl, n. (Fr., from G. 
rockenbollen — rocken, ryo, and Uollen, a 
bulb, because it grows amongst Iye] À 
kind of garlic cultivated on the continent 
of Europe. 

Roccella, rok-sellla, x. [From Pg. roccha 
a rock, in allusion to its placo ofi growth. 
A genus of lichens used in dycing; archil. 

Roche-alum, roch, n. [Fr. roche, a rock, 
and E. alum. Rock-ALUM. 

Rochelle.salt, rú-shel”, n. (From being first 

C at Rochelle in France] The 
ouble tartrate of soda and potash, used 
as a mild cathartic. 

Roche-moutonnée, rösh-mö-ton-ä, n. E 
—roche, a rock, and mouton, a sheep.) The 
name given to rounded and smoothed 
humps of rock occurring in beds of ancient 
glaciers from their fancied resemblance 
to the backs of shecp. 

Uer roch'et,m. (Fr. rochet, a blouse, a 
little Jacket, from G. rock, 0. II. G. 

O.E. rock, n coat.] A sort of short surplice, 
with tight —— and open at the sides, 
worn shops. 

Rock, rok, n. [Same as Icel. rokkr, Dan. 
rok, Sw. rock, a distaff; akin to D. rokken, 


yt, [Same as Dan. rokke, to 
agen es ders G. rücken, to move.] 
V forw as a 
rt beneath; to 
SERA 

kwards and forwa n 
more yaris lull; to quict, as if rock- 
ing ina cradle.—v.i. To ho mo back 
s and forwards; to reel. — am 
rok’ér, n. One who rocks anything E. 
cradle; tho curving piece of, woods! d 
which a cradle or ro ing-chair in 
rocking hort E Rocking, rl 
washing ore ion. hich 
E The act of one u n that y n 


es 
EE 

na” 

— — 


BEBE 
3 


. H 4 
KK d 
— — —— — — 


e ` - 


AM 
A 


e 
Ban 


Sie 
E? 
^. 
sa 
Ka 


Tx 
vum 
pA 
"um um 
— 
Bed 


Y 
EX 


SS 
isi 
Eg 
358 
CEA 
SH e 
ERE 
Se 
5 
E ose 
el; E 
ar ip 
Ei $ zr. SES was: 
Së VE 
"pt 


Ts,” 
A wooden, horse mounted on ar 
hobby-horze.—Ro -8 mes y natu Ei 
block of stone poised Ce Ya rock 
causes) so nicely U point Gt causes 


t to rock or oscillate. — 
Steam-engines, & SHAT ooo of revolving: 


jou : a form 
eek rok, m. [Er roe; either orof Celtio 


icus, from TUpes attr: 
Slee A rga mast of Seno tpe 
constituting the earths Sd, m 


guished from e nds deposit OFF hard- 


A 


wie 
Dy 


m 
E 
= 


l, m 
natu 
Df the earth's rats Y defences Sol perl 









2. 
X 








bigo, robiginis 
0, TO > rust.) A 
Ruimal; Si SCUTYY person: id 






Sd. röd, n. [ho sams Word 

roede, Den 7: YOd or pole; come 

sure of length] "A or switch and a mea 

fourth part of a uare Measure, t or base; 

Square yards; a atuto acre, equal to 1019 | thing; that 

length; a rod, pole Orpen 54 yards in from the form ding, ng dis ys 

pole, or 272} square fect, us also, asqua Meaning is native parts by which ned 

Ing mason work; a eee in estimat- element iron dified; an ultimate ch this e 
18° crucifix placed at the „uclfix; a Which words are qe; tn or 


the chancel, at the entrance’ to 
beati oe often sup 


Sarded —— 
areh in a church bier 00 “arch, n. Tho 


H 


| kag 
chancel. cen the nave and antite CH, will anum- | found 
placed here CURT from tho ood m to become Planted De rte ret, | EN 
cro N am | tablished. a 7 xed, or 
DIET fat EE) fe 
—— over the rood-sercen in | in thy Dt: to plant and 49400 | distr 
: e rood was placed — n 
— ^. A screen or ornamental el 
pa s con Separating the choir of a church B 
Roof, rif, n. [A. Sax hrf, a > 
v e : » 4 roof 3 e 252 9-2 A 
pel a a shed under Which ships aro e 
The CON et of any houso or build ll Pes ROC manner; de f dg 
spective of the materials "which ibis | Mie heart. Rootedness, 1. Tho Gab 


A D 
state or condition of being" GE The 










composed ; that which corresponds with | e rer root Root. ene 
er resembles the covering of a houso, as PX eu ject in gardening -R nal 
Ghote. —— use — the ouse, n, A houso for Storing potatoes icri s e 
H ` "3 . e ; D E 
a en To cover with à roof: to Ae turnips, or other roots.—Roo 


nn 2 D caña A 
` ose in a house; to shelter.—Roofer, rof Root eas, TUUS. HY rona — = 
n n. One who roofs.—Roofing, röfing,n. | Rootlet, röt'lot, n. A radicle; a little root 

e act of covering with a roof; the ma. —Root-stock, n. Bot. a prostrate rooting 
— a rhizome.—Rooty, rút'i, a. Full of 


8. 

Root, röt, vi [Former] from 
Sax. wrolan, ARS api —— Tin 
wrote, a snout; D. wroeten, Icel. róta, Dan. 
rode, to root up as with the snout; akin 


terials of which a roof is com sed; tl 

roof itself. — Roofless, rüf'les, e Having 
no roof; having no house or home; un- 
me — — f-tree,n. A main beam 


Rook, ruk, N. [A. Sax. Aróc, D. roek, L.G. 
TÓk, Icel. hrókr, Sw. roka, O.H.G. hruok, 
bably from the cry which the bird ut- 
ters; comp. Gael. roc, to croak, L. raucus, 
hoarse.] A bird — the crow, but 
differing from it in not fee ing on carrion 
but on insects and grain, also in having 
the root of the bill bare of feathers; a 
cheat; a trickish rapaciousfellow.—v.i. and 
t. Tocheat; to defraud.—Rookery,ryk‘ér-i, 
n. A wood used fornesting-places by rooks; 
the rooks belonging to a rookery; a brecd- 
ing-place of sea-birds; a close assemblage 
of poor mean dwellings inhabited by the 
lowest class; a resort of Erste sharpers, 
&c.—Rooky, rk, a. Inhabited by rooks. 
Rook, B 9 N. [ I. TOC, It. TOCCO, Sp. roque, 
from Per. and Ar. rokh, the rook or castle 
at chess.] Chess, onc of the four pieces 
placed e Dokziez squares of tho ; 
called a Castle. 

Room, rúm, n. [A. Sax. rúm=Icel. rim, 
D. ruim, 0.Sax. O. Fris. L.G. Sw. and Dan. 
rum, G. raum, room, space; Goth. rums, 

lace, space; same root as L. rus,country. 
ummage is a derivative.] Space; com- 
pass; extent of place, great or small; space 
or place unoccu ied ton peter Go 
sion; O i 
im Sd by. pl 






































HALAT be di: 
CUN e AT ue ee us I. as 


iu 


n 
DEFA IE 


e 


easily broken.—7o give e 
person rope, to let him go on withou 


2 rope or ropes; to pull by a ropo forms 
6 who dances or perform 
dancer, v. AO on a rope extended at a 


9 


















. e rt- M 
once occupi er; stead; an apa js to make ropes or cordage. ufac- —— 
pion ar or bus of mana e 
from the — 1) —-To make room, to | turing Top ror: one who ropes = ee 
place or station (N. ge; toremove obstruc- | A rope-ma eri. a. A placo where ropes GE 
open a way or pase or place for any- DU Walk Rape. sies | 
thing.— To give thor.--Roomful,röm’ful, | One that A long covered walk or zer, — 
sped n or as many as a room will k = gery SE 
ët el Roomy, rim‘, a. Having ample [Fr. 


: i — mily, rüm’ -li, adv. 
rooms Apie — Roominess, : rüm rines, n. 
State of being roomy; —— — 

ta Dus sctions doubtful.] The pole or 
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, TÜS . [American. do Roquelaure. century: M 
Cr c qu do | ee io tree 
1 t . t 9 " $ 
We ai, Gr. SC root, 5. re i the taining to EH a 
part a lanti ch radicles im- Rorif A Fi h 
bibes nutriment; a bulb, tuber, or 


Fate, für, fat, fall; me, met, hór; 































Rouleau, DÄ, m, i 
IER French Rouenu elish Roule i 
up ol] A little roll; a d flit. 
= ad e up in per. » 2 roll of coin 
on e * eU, n. [En Properly a litt] 
eck of o irom rouler, to roll. Rorı.] 
a table, in mi aged with Yes 
` ng = having it 
coloured black alt ad 
anyone of which the bal mag ey ito 
urnished with a little toot 


y engravers for ; el, used 
Roumansch Bee dotted work. 
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ri 
poso; vigorously - 
n, The qualit — ess, round'n 
Sphericity ; —— aud 





ress, from rond, round.] 

worked by han ja Drinting-press that js 
round, a. . Fr. 

Mod. Fr. rond, t found, res’ 

round, rotund, from yo eel, Ro- 

Vig cree ot ee of this.] Hay 

distance from the — de 

















N ib ascertain 
list. — Round.shot, 4. A sphere tho 
Shot of cast-iron or legt Round. oil 
n. A kind ot tall, slender tower tapering 
1 so upwa H 
conical top, often teat with Ia. CIMA 
Roundel, roun'del, a. (Fr, rondelle, 











in utterance; can id; free or plain 








from 
‚era l d, round, Rouxn. Anytt i 

m speech; without delicacy or reser g An : ting having 
without circumlocution; positive (a row | "ound form ; a "i figuro; a circlo; a 






ro 
Roun delay, nich see) [0.F 
ay, roun'de-lü, n. [O.Fr. roy 

from Fr.rond,round. (Rouxp.) Thespelling 
has been influenced by lay, a Eon Ch 
of ancicnt poem, consisting of irtcen 
verees, of w ch eight are in one kind of 
rhyme and five in another; a song or tune 
in which tho first strain is repeated; a 
dance in a circle. 

Roup, roup, x. IO. and Prov. E. Toop, rope, 
to cry, a cry, hoarseness; A. Sax. pan, 
Icel. kröpa, to cry.) In Scotland, a salo 


assertion); smart or rapid (a round írot).— 
und dance, 2 dance, as a polka, waltz 
d m MODE tho couples wheel rund 
om. — sound game, a game, as a 
cards, in which an indefinite number of 
players can take part, each on his own 
account. — Round Table, the table round 
which sat King Arthur and his knights. 
—Round number, a number that ends with 
a cipher, and may be divided by 10 with- 
out a remainder; a number not exact, but 
near enough the truth to serve the pur- 
pose.—n. That which is round, as a circle, 
a sphere, a globe; a series coming back to 
where it began fa round of toasts); a serics 
of events or duties which come back to tho 
à; pone of commencement; the step of a 
a 
gu 













































der; a walk or circuit performed by a 
or an officer among sentinels; a 
short musical composition in which three 
or more voices starting at the be g 
of stated successive phrases, sing the same 
music (in unison or octave) the combina- 
tion of all the parts producing correct 
harmony; a dance in a ring; a general 
discharge of firearms by 2 body of troops, 
in WEICH each soldier fires once; ammuni- 
tion for firing once.—A round of beef, a 
cut of the thigh through and across tho 
bone.—adv. On all sides; circularly; not in 
a direct line; through a circle, as of friends 
or houses. — All round, over the whole 
place; in every direction.—To bring one 
TO restoreone to health —— 
or the like; to cause ono to alter his opin- 
ions. — To come round, to chango pos B 
opinions; to be restored to health, or he 
Tike —To turn round, to turn one's eel 
about; toch one’s side; to desert one 8 
party.—prep. every side of; around ; 
about, in a circular course.—70 come 
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vening party; an uproar; à brawl; 
or lareo ring or defeat of troops; & e M 
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und one, to ga ne 
eception.—v.t. To ma 
v m Me oko fallor complete; to make 


full, smooth, and fi 
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ae v.i. [Form of to root] To turn 







ward storoot. | 
naut.), to turn the hodo thoshin tot a. | up with * (as how role a rut, 
the SC ; not straightfor- Roar Sa from L.L. rupta, à Pet 





ward. — ep - a merry-go-round ; 
hildren ride; a back; 
In —— with A rounded — 


forests, Ge 'break. Hour, 
a short close-fitting. E Round -shoul- 










ay v 
, or to be te 
travelled or passed rch.—70 get the Tin 








. — Round- light trav : a march.— 

danos: a. Having 2 round adler’ ightly —5555 —— orders toq T 
rai or shou Gd I, A gamo liko {es ee (Fr. from roue, A a King, 
der Dein Qual ae cup s 
fives, bus ploye ort bat and a a eA per Wë 
ployed or sides, on a piece of groui often. like 

jes, ‘of — und "de areroun tici 
Denmanship in which the letters are Tog 


And fall; a stylo of bowling und horizon- 


t 
P A round’hed, n. Anamo 









Rugate 


being ru l. 
* GGG 


A strip of plait i Ph. 
cloth at hed to cambric Dei Er fino 
ent, as to the wrist : 
frill; a state of bein dist Or bo itat 
X iow vibrating beat of the — 

"fcm v.d bu H ws 4 cr. 
aaa, Tú lus, a. [L. rufus "reds a fed to 
r k red (whence rubric)| Reddish: of 
s SE eech re > 

1 ` , 4 iln cel, ry 

pi — Sw. rua ra a rege putt, 

ugged and ag aro allied.] A heavy wool- 
en fabric used for various Purposes, as to 
ent er a bed, for protecting the carpet be- 
ore a fireplace, for rotecting tho legs 
against m eee on E: ees by rail, &c. 
m len i 2e [L. ruga, a wrinklo.] 


Rugged, rug'ed, a. [Closely akin to rug.) 


rough projections on the su ; 
broken into irregular points or ei 
nences (a rugged mountain, a rugged road); 
rough; shaggy; rough in temper: hard; 
crabbed; austere; rough to the ear; harsh; 

rating (rugged prose).—Ruggedly, rug'ed- 

1, adv. In a ruge manner.—Rugged- 
ness, rug'ed-nes, . The quality or state of 


ugose, Rugous, rü'gos, ró'gus, a. [L. ru- 
gosus, from ruga, a wrinkle” Wrishleds 
full of wrinkles.—Rugosity, r)-gos'i-ti, n, 
A den of ac GES i a wrinkle; a 
ucker; a slight ridge.—Rugulose, rö’gü- 
Os, a. Bot. finely wrinkled. Jakis 
‚röin,n. [Fr. ruine, from L. ruina, a 
falling down, downfall, ruin, from ruo, 
rutun, to fall, to rush down.) That chan 
of anything which destroys it or entirely 
unfits it for use; destruction; overthrow; 
downfall; what promotes injury, decay, 
or destruction; bane; perdition; a buil- 
ding or anything in a state of decay or 
dilapidation; pl. the remains of a de- 
cayed or demolished city, house, fortress, 
&c.; the state of being destroyed or ren- 
dered worthless (to go to ruin).—v.t. To 
bring to ruin or destruction; to damage 
essentially; to destroy, defeat, demolish.— 
v.i. To fall into ruins; to run to ruin.— 
Ruinable, rú'in-a-bl, a. Capable of Boing 
ruined.—Ruinate, rü'i-nüt, v.t.—ruinated, 
ruinating. Toruin.—a. Brought to ruin; 
ruined; A ruins.—Ruination, ró-i-ni'shon, 
n. The act of ruinating; subversion; 
overthrow; demolition.—Ruiner, rü'in-ér, 
n. One that ruins.—Ruinous, ró'i-nus, d. 
[L.ruinosus.] Fallen to ruin; dilapidated; 
composed of ruins; bringing or tending to 
bring ruin. — Ruinously, rv'i-nus-li, adv. 
In a ruinous manner; destructively. — 
Ruinousness, r0)'i-nus-nces, A. 


Rukh, ruk, n. usw rewle, from Q.Fr. 


R 1 Te 
reule, riule (Er. règle) a ruler, a rule or 


Abate y mo com- 
Government; sway; control MO prin- 


1 ustom for 
thing sottled by author nazim, canon, 


guidance and © observed; the body of laws 


tled by au- 
ct); a paina of I ju Shich straight 


drawn ari- 
lines a EL lengths, and performing 4 dc- 


ode ( mi 
Por era Hon and produc a ce 
result; gram. an esta 

jn a particula 


th gge 7 
Rule of Dom? rule clentifio knowledge. 
tical rather than TO govern; Mos Gei? 


ruling. 10 r 
— — dominion overs 


conduct, guido; 
ruler; Zaw, to es Mark With lines 
mi Ge to — jy rule: nes bya 


E 
` LC 0 wW iv ment 
straight edgos or sides! ED) &c., Wi 
lines may Se — aW whlch sale 
substanco, b idinga 

— reigning? che Seef, Dé 
ee A rulo or point aont; pres 
ing 9 of law. —Rulingly 

um, rum, n. [Perha i 


doze, good drink, Sce I i 
distilled from cane juice, ml dE 
rum',a. Pertain. 
composed of rum, sugar, and lime orlemon 


Rum, rom, a. [From an old 

rome, grcat, good, used in — Me 
Sense, from Kon, applied by therasclves to 
me By sies] Old- ashioned; odd; queer. 


umblo, rum'bl, v.i.—rumbl i 
[Same as D. rommelen, Dan — 
rummeln, rumpela, probably imitative of 
sound; comp. L. rumor, whence E ru 
mour.] To makoa low, heavy, hoarse, con- 
tinued sound,—n. A low, heavy, continu- 
ous sound; a rumbling; a scat for servants 
behind a carriage, — Rumbler, rum'bler, 
5". The person or thing that rumbles.— 
Rumbling, rum'bling, p. and a, Making 
alow, heavy, continued sound (a rumblin 

noise).—n. A low, heavy, continued sound; 
a rumble. —Rumblingly, rum’bling-li, adv. 
In a rumbling manner, 
Rumen, ró'men, n. [L.] The upperor first 
stomach of animals which chew the cud. 

Ruminate, ró'mi-nüt, v.i,—ruminaled, ru- 




















to meditato; to think again and again; 


to muse or meditate on.—R ch 
mi-nant, a. [L. ruminans, ruminantis, 
ppr. of rumino.] Chewing the cud; char- 
acterized by chowing again what has bon 
swallowed (ruminant animale). — a A 
member of an order of herbivorous h a 
mammals that chew the cud, as the cam i 
decr, t. Ox C. — tly, wm s 
nant-li, adv. Inn ruminant manner; y 
chowing.—Rumination, ró-mi-ni'shon, 

The act of — se) Sei of m 

: a musing o 


Rummage, rum’ü, EE 


ge 
. [Same as if roomage; or 
— signifying to stow goods ina 
ship's hold, or to remove them from 


d, from rome, an old form 
oe D. ruim, the hold of & ship, a fon 


r rond abroad; tore 
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geed; hence, to rise; 
waste counts MD 
from bottom 
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Sa paying | 

to thrust; to pierces tos al 
hrough with a rap! 
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run "i 3 block of — 


one wicket tot 
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GANTLET. — 


; a course run (a | 
a trip; a pleasure 
h —— or distincti 
enor, <c.; continued 
run of ill 1 ‚a ponen 
PET or demand, 


railed 











he study of runes. 


t a 
Rung, rung, pP- to the Russians.— 


beam; Icel. rong, & TI n. Tho language 


and pl. a —— 
strong, plian 


f birch used in its pre 
s n binding books, the ol 
Kette Tre Py rush'yau, de 
Pertainiug to Russia. — n. A 

ssia: the language of Russia; 
ie hile, Russophilist, rus'o-fil, rus-of"- 
il-ist, n. (Russ, and Gr. philos, | 
mpathies lie towards Russia 
ussophobia, rus-o-f3'bi-a, 
a. [Russ, and Gr. phobos, fear.] A fear of 
Russia or the Russians. — 10b 
—— n. One who fears or dislikes 


r the natives of 
-leather, rush' 
and waterproo 


tep of a ladder. 
run'let, rund'let, n. [F 


no certain dimensions. 
Runnet, run'et, n 


animal below the 
a varicty of pige 


oe doubtíul.] A repelling inse 


usual size of the breed; 


(Hind. rüpiyu, a rupec, 
silver.] A silver coin the 
ritish India: nearly cqui- 


ure, rup/tür, n. [Fr. rupture, from 
. ruptura, a breaking, from L. rumpo, 
ruptum, to break (scen also in abrupt, cor- 
rupt, eruption, interrupt, &c., and giving 
origin also to route, rout 
reaking or bursting; t 
broken or violent 
hernia, especially hernia o 
a breach of concord ei 
viduals or nations; 
a quarrel.—v.t.—ru 
make a len in; 
to affect with or ca 
from T DUUre.— o. To suffer ; 


Russophobist, 


as on a bank or trea- 

pram m ent CH notes; the distanco 
; £0; A pass: 

one piaco to gnother; a pair of mil 


ie other by the bat 
wie ausis pun or mayrun;c 
d en azi 
called variously a Gate gier a 
g to tho animals 


c.).] The act of 


Russet, rus'et, a. [O.Fr. rousset, from L. 
e state of being x l : m 


russus, red, akin to ruber, red. 
dish-brown colour; coarse; 

rustic: from the general colou 

spun cloth.—7z. A kind of apple of a russet 

nd rough skin; a pigment of a 

arent brown colour obtained 

ve a russet huo 


either between indi- 
open hostility or war; 
plured, rupturing. To 


to; to change into russet. 
[A. Sax. rus 

and G. roel rust;so cal 
» the roo 

ber, red (RUBRI 








C); russus, red- 
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RUSTILY 


ment.—Rustication rus-ti 
* act of rus — 
cad. ute of state at 


or quality of 
Rustily, Hoste cing rus 
» rus’ 


the rubbing of silk 
give out o ali htly oth or d 


Wb, rut, n. (Fr. rut, O.Fr. 


d when 
together, from L. —— 


rugio, to roar, to bellow. ] In 
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atin name for R 





8, ne nineteenth letter of the English 


alphabet 
ing sound. 


of the sable; black; dark, ai 
To make sable or 
—Sable-vested, a. Cloth 


a consonant representing a hiss- 







Sabadilla, sab-a-dila. CEBADILLA. t 
Sabaism, sa-bi'izm, n. {Comp. Heb.teebaoth, Sabot, 


the heavenly host. 
ship of the heavenly bodi 
BERGEN in Western Asia. 


sä-bö, n. [Fr. Origin unknown] A 







ADAOTH.] The wor- | wood 
es, anciently | France, Belgium, &c. 


e Sa-bü'oth, n. [Heb. 
armies, from tsába, to assemble, 


Scrip. armies; hosts. 
Babbath, sab'bath, n. [Heb. shabbath, rost, 
the day of rest.] The day which God 


pointed to be observed as a 


Sabre —— [Fr. sabre, from D. Dan. 
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th of Ch 
tian is the Sabbath of the Jews. 
But dto mouths of many it is equivalent 
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eral form of a sac. 
ér, a. Likonsac; saccifo 
sak’kü-lä-ted, a. F 
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: 'i-k 
Sabbatical, sab-bat'ik, abbas o. 


ot ——— year,evory 8e 
in which the Israc tes were 
to suffer their fields ang pu 
orlie without taga au 
from their * 
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—— to sugars. 
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ellian “AN, Te 
PR a philosopher of J Earp 
third century AD, M e ad. 
ig one —— n. (Native name. 
ga ga de ` 


ing, Ec ; 
Banino, ero, (ho Sabino herb 
lant. SAVIN. O. Fr. sable, 
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SAGAMORE 


shrewd; fullof wisdom: 
: Sage: à 
e resembling that of mau "in oft 
SCH nimals; quick of scent (Mitt tho 
ously, Sa- wWshus-li adv. on),— 







the water usual 
ti ‚usua m ad eo f : 
Hon ofthe arm ‘ot a vi ndmille es that nor. 


























cious manne * Na saga. i j 
SET USNESS, g1-rri' i i 
Sagacity, m Quality of being tagacions i Xs ; 
The quality or being sagaciodo estas] | Balls ZE D & Vessel — Ful] ees free T 
Çi ernment; readiness une 53 | Tomakesail, toe til to unfurl Kall See} 1 | 
i Ona A of Judgment; shrowduess tity of fail.—To set sai tone tional quan. ieee n 
bling that of ma? intelligence resem. | gfe Stlssand hen ina vaya ead | Saki m 
dog). at of mankind (the Sagacity of a üt x e | 
Sagamore, sag’a-mö Sails suddenly il, to low amu 
e, E EE EE uS 
nun in: Sogapenum, Sag’a-pen, ESA. by Stace, wind u | used S 
resi n roc he fr enon] A ictic gum- 4 0 be ina AG. mH 
occasional ised A cc and Alexandria, | e ; to begin a voyage: by er; to ect ated S 
Sagathy, sar'a-thi, n. LET. Sayatis irom I the air; to pass smoothly alsa th li o | ar S 
sagum, a blanket or mantle.) A mixed | L5 oat (the clouds sait) — v, We pages S 


d 
ii 





H t A mixed 
woven fabric of silk and cotton, ` Don or pas 
—— eae bat, n. Samo as Suckbut. eras} to ly 

» SJ, N. [Fr. sauge, from L. salvia ag i Heck or 
Bago, from salvus, safe, sound; on account en it * fitted Fone bont n, Aboa 
"x e E ned rires of a pann SAFE, Sailborne ‚säl’börn, a, Don e o 

gard 2 plani ch used in cookery, an by sails.—Sail- ; 
crates also in — ato for its medi- eil Breed, Canvas ading likoa 
ies, — exmexcrescence | in making sails for shi & 
upon a species of sare caused by the punc- | sülér, n Onc th ils; a sailar ee 

d TS i C . at ; ; 
ture of an inscct.— Sage brush, an Ameri- | or otlier vessel with —— toG aa d 
can shrub of the wormwood family.—Sage | ner of sailing (a fast sailer), RI 
QUID a kind of cheese flavoured and ling, n, The act of one who or that which 
coloured greon with the juice of sage. — | gai 8; tho art of navigation. — Sailless, 
tocky | sil’les, a, Destitute of sails. —Ball-loft, n, 
A loft where sails are cut out and made, 
—Sail-maker, 2. One whoso occupation 
is to make, alter, or repair sails — allor, 
Bilér, 2. [Another spelling of sailer] A 
mariner ; 2 seaman.—Sailroom, n. An 
apartment in a vessel whoro spare sails 
are stowed away,—Sail-yard,n, The yard 
or spar on which a sail is extended. 

oin, Saintfoin, sün'foin, sint‘foin; n. 
[Fr. sainfoin, from sain, wholesome, and 
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over, as in a ship (to sail tho 
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Wise; sagacious; 1 
well-judged; grave; serious.—n. A wise 








for piloty and virtue; particularly applied 
to t 






, saj‘i-tal, a. [L. sagittalis, from 
sagitta, an arrow.] f 
resembling an arrow; «nat. applied to the 
suture which uni tes t ne 

ine ebe One of the zodiacal con- 
stellntions, which the sun enters Nov. 22; 










r , erysipelas, — St. Cuthberts 
benda then etach ed: and perforated Joints 






N 
8 
i tes, — 
of the fossil stems A — cor s 
b inguishing badge ae ups 
i ry, consisting 
ns er "lied? with the union-flag iu 










e used especially in bot. 
deeg SS arre ialay End Javanese sa " 
Fir o APT Pront the rem ol sre 
Leer prove East Indies, forming light, 


ood. 
run] The military cloak 


d "hi uces 
Not nearly allied, fo ES which proe De 


N , the 

i it.—St. Vitus’ dance. CHOREA 

= Senes p SACRING-BELL. — LA Zn 

enrol among tho salée low of Dict. 
r jou d 

[Shak] 2 Saintdom, sünt'dum, s * 




















worn by the Jtoman soldiers and'inferior state or coniun " eme Canonized; ki | 
dE nd, tam Ar, ep 3 a 


.] A term of respect uscd 
m VER O India or Persia in 







heaven: often used a: character, 
aint üd, A. The Cain 


a 
















ition of a sain bii | 
Sal eu n. A Zë of South American rank, oF ‘posite a ot : i 
ae kt a, Fr. saig int; becomi nt. en 
k aue. from Turk shaika, | A £3 d gal , 
a saic. j A AUS of en common in the : 


— „of say: £0 written 
Bald ped DET ot, and MD lltercd; aforesaid; 
before mentioned. ies of antelopo 


Asia. 
SO 


bab 
sagh) meaning Bm 
ma SE, & D £ cloth to move through 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mč, mot, 







ner; pine, pin; no 






D D D wen A, 


§.—Salvatio : "ii 
One of the Salvat enge 


e SAM? 
A name a plied is hon ydy AYANCSO 
Oug u 


Pm Dr, ore, 
[herbe de) Saint PH [Corruption x Fr 
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t 
O save, irom 8 vo, salvatur H 
9 save a ship — sat SALVATION.] * ne, sara pl Pads ek 
as by sh from dest; Wean cxamp] ampl 
i b — fire.—Salva learn an example ; —— Sg be Zu äi 
of salvation = aly, 37 salved; admitiin oF tt ing intended to heshow Auantity N 
m ‘The state or Dua ility, sal-va-bil'i-t; PECIN ity, of the whole, SC Erën N 
| sal'vaj, g salv: ble.—Salva , CIMEN.—v,t.— sein EL under MN 
vus.] Tho Ms de satvagium, from I, sal que oaa pie of; to pee sani ire N 
ry danger P or goods | —Sampler, taa iie (to sample sugas, $ * 
Tr. On By 


= Se 


BC , 


sea, fire, an enemy; or the like; an allow- 






ance to which personsa i —* p B. 
voluntary exon: fr ionut bywhose | Sastre, EXAMPLE Le exampl det 
en saved; property thus eov s lavo | sewed or embroidered + quere Of fanc DES 
sal'vor, n "due Ml y thus saved.—Salvor, | for practico.  dered Work done by gi TM 
from wreck or destruction a ship or goods Samson’s-post, sam‘sonz-pj t tray 
) alve, siiv or salv, n D Sa pillar ora movable pen re A strong gt Se 
| an ointment=D. salve, Dan eee Salvo, | various purposes, ` D Used in a ship for drive yas 
bn O. H.G. salda ak? — salve,G. salbe, | Sana e, sana bl a [L 4 n. A ES 
n ghee or clarified butter, Pept nos to heal, from sanua, sound. el | 
substance to be applied to wounds or sores; | — Banabik —— — birt rem EE 
3 , *t-b1l'i- 


2 healing ointment; help; remedy.— 
— Bee, To apple salve ye 5* 
—— sü'vér 'vé " 
| „who salves rotten! or sal'vér, a. One 
l er, sal'vér, n. [Sp. salva, a salver. als 
we previous tasting of a great —— 
y à servant to see that it is wholesome 
from L. salvus, safe, SALvATION.] A kind 
of tray or waiter for table service, or on 
which anything is presented to a person. 
— Salvo, sal'vo, n. [From L. salvo jure, ‘the 
right being intact,’ an expression used in 
reserving rights. SALVATION.] An excep- 
, tion or reservation; an excuse. 
j Salvo, sal'vo, n. [Fr. salve, It. and S : 
salva, a salvo, a salvte, from L. salve, hail 


on the mountains or tablo-landso —— 


health of Euro ans.— Sanatari 
Sanitarium are jm correct — — ing or 
wi 
. Dri 


| A from salvus, safe. SALVATION.] A gener Sp. sambenilo.] An upper garment pain Lu 
A e discharge of uns intended for a salute; a | with flames, Anm devils, ÈC., Lo by | bury themselves in tasie 
m". shouting or c |cering. persons going to the stake on the occasion | known by the pueda; 
ENS / Sal-volatile, Under Sau. of an auto de fe. den 
2 Salvor, sal'vor, nı Under SALVE, to save. anctify, sangk'ti-fi, v.t.—sanclifled, sancti- 
y Samara, sam'a-ra,n. [L. samara, the seed | fying. [Fr. sanctifier, L. sanctifico, from 
of the clm.) Bot. a fruit with wing-like | ‘sanctus, holy (whence saint), and facio, to 


expansions, as in the fruit or key of the 
ash-tree, elm, maple. — Samaroid, sain‘a- 
roid, a. Resembling a samara. 
Samaritan, sa-mar'i-tan, a. Pertaining 
to Samaria, the principal city of the ten 
tribes of Israel; pertaining to the charac- 
ters of a kind of ancient Hebrew writing 
probably in use before, and partly after, 
the Babylonish exile.—n. A native or in- 
habitant of Samaria; the language of Sa- 
maria; a Chaldean dialect; a charitable or 
benevolent person: in allusion to the ‘ 


to purity from sin or sinful affections; to 
ma 





A 


from sin; conformity to the will 
er, sangk’- 


, Sanc- 
H " Y ) i wf 
timonia,from sanctus,holy. AE i2 pp 


i in the parable. i 
Sambo. tambo, e "Tho offspring of a black — AE pe in dag? 
8 tto. 4 d p lel 
— a ae a “A kind of large deer | ness. — Sanctimonious, sangk timan ig 
of Northern India. a. Making a show of na —— 
Same, sim, c [A. Sax. game: Lon conn er appearance niusi adu. Ina sanc- 
Dan. and Sw. samme, O. Sax. . Ioui anner., — Sanctimonio 
e alli L. similis (whence similar, | timonious m . 
sama; allied to sanrk-ti-mö'ni-us-nes, n. Iu. sanctio, from 


2). like, simul, together; Gr. hama 
eer ek ee same; Skr. sama, like.] 
Identical; not different nd, species, or 
man); of the identic e Met 

« exactly similar, though not th 
Specie thing ( he same error); just Den: 
tioned or denoted: al reced DA y 
the or this, that, &c.—All the same, porer 
theless; notwithstanding: — M ti 

e state of being the same; 


confirmation; authority; pe ma pa 
by tho infringement, ous — To 


Pragmatic na ez ratify; to give counte- 


m’nos, Y. x f variety. . 
identity; similar 8 pertaining to the nancy, sanck’ticti s. [L. sanctitat State ly 2 
Lua Samian earth, an argilla- 8 "holy, SANCTION, BAINT- eg holi- pd 
islo of Sa in Samos, and formerly | Pme of being sacred or Mandat. | Ge 
ceous | Gei astringent. E : saintlincss; ness; ^ ry, sanctis 
used in medicine Se Te ‘kind of pottery | mess snm nek thar, m [De er] A | Se 
| mian ware, an AUCICH Bug „a. | Sanctuary, eins, sacred. AN ien) E 
made of Samian or Os mos. vium, trom $e tod place; the DE Zoe | stri: 
habitant of ‚I. | sacred or consecr the most mot 
— or o n. [O.Fr. samit, from Ls J erusalem, parece yof Hoia AN ey 
samitam, from Gr. Md rich silk stutl part of ee tothoworsh pof Got church | Kap 
and milos, n three’ td or embroidered. fa tho R. Cath. Ch. that Py, colla of an ole 
| interwoven LÉI (Dim. of salmon] J| eleng the altar Beien SEAN) de 
| — or the parr. ¡tod States, food Egyptian, Co tjon; a sacred ebe 
gamp, samp,n. Inthe Uni bruised, | Pract Be such protect oil, 
| composed of maizo, broken or —— tub. bull! 
1 boiled, and mixed with milk. note, not, 22010; tabo, 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mö, met, her: 



















SAPSAGO 


rotten, putrid 
ing on Substance s : 





AIMO m ms — — 


éi lon. — Sap Ait 
te phyton, A pl 
--Saprop tlo, pe Vegetable mien 
ae aa Phy tes, CAVE a. Pertaining 
. 8chabzic, SYSU. n. [Corrupti 
ta in —— kind of hard c ceso mado 
aque, sik, m. S ACQUE. 


sarabande, d tade, sar'aband, n, [Pr 


a. nce used 


aracen SAT’A-Sc E 
"UT Gr, Sarakénos, * Sha Saracenus, from 
casterns.] An . 














; nployed to desi : — 
SE AS 
crusades were preached.— Sarapo art Which k 
| cer sar-a-sen’ik. un "Aracenie, Sara. Ruf 
a taining to the Saracens Tt tha. Por Ee 
H: Sur Kazm, at, [L. Sarca dk 
| r. sarkasınos, 2 bitter laugh, —— 








| ; terly, fr fear flesh liko dogs, to speak bit- 
cutting expression; a satirical 


RE 


VITA 
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Gr. sardonyz, 
X, consisting of Ae ary, 
layers of sard and white chaloedone == S 


i 






E 
A 
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! he. 
! castically, siir-kasti-kalJi | Sargasso Sargassum, siir-ras'd, ex Ke 
castic mann J ti-kal-li, adv. In a sar- | a. Sp.’ aroari. — 9, Gigas um, or : pue ) 

arcenet, sürs'net, n. [O.Fr. sarccnet: Ars ivi ROM 

saracenicum, lit. cloth made b he rg ES f Sa Git, nt det, HE 

species of fine thin woven silk used for Sark, stirk, n. [A. Sax. serce, syree=Icel " Beech 

` e à E — = e e "E 

— D PO eei (Gr. sar, sa rko 8, ~ Bar S "e Zeie gët (Scoteh.] i J Basler 

4 , * $. ^ e 1110 esn ning, &c.: in t and the ^ ep 
' | ram — being the part which | which slates are laid, ' — at 





















armatlan, Sarmatic, sür-miü'shi-an, gär- 


arcocol, Sarcocolla, sür'k)-kol, sür-kö- | matik . Pertaining to Sarmatia and its 
ed to be t 


kolla, x. [Fr. sarx, sarkos flesh, and 
olla, glue.] A medicinal guin-resin im- 


Satina (Fro acia 
of glossy fabri Rie es 


E, € 
inhabitants, suppos he ancestors inga Woollen or cotton itra Aid: 








r of the Russians and Poles, - 
* ported into India from Arabia, supposed rment, sir mento. "emo as — Batel 

À A to facilitate the consolidation of ilesh. Sarmentum, sür-men'tum, n. pl. Sarmenta, 

3N »y 7 Sarcode, sür'kod, a. (Gr. sarx,sarkos, flesh, | sür-mcn'ta. [L., for sarpimentum, from 










o d and eidos, form.] Structureless gelatinous sarpo, to trim.] Bot.a runner; a running 













maiter eig the bodies of animals be- | stem giving off leaves or roots at intervals. 
longing to the Protozoa. —Sarmentose, Sarmentous, sür-men'tüz, 
Barcoderm, sürkö-derm, 2. [Gr. sarx, sar- siir-men’tus,a. Bot, having sarmenta or 


koa, ficsh, and derma, skin.] Bot.themiddle 
covering of the seed when it becomes suc- 
culent, placed between the episperm and 
the endosperm. 
d, zür’koid, a. [Gr. sarz, sarkos, flesh, 
and eidos, form.] Resembling flesh. 
Sarcolemma, sür-ko-lem'ma, n. [Gr. sarx, 
sarkos, flesh, lemma, a sheath.] Anat. tho 
tubular sheath onveloping the fibrils of 


muscle. 

Sarcoline, sür'ko-lin, a. [Gr. sarx, sarkos, 
flesh.] Flesh-coloured. 

Sarcolite, sür’kö-lit, n. [Gr. sarx, sarkos, 
flesh, and lithos, a stone.] A variety of 
analcime of rose-flesh colour. 

Sarcolobe, sür'ko-lob, m. [Gr. sarx, sarkos, 
flesh, and lobos, a lobe.] Bot. a thick fleshy 
cotyledon, as that of the bean or pen. _ 

Sarcology, sür-kol'o-ji, 1. [Gr. sarx, sa? Eos 
flesh, an , discourse.) That part o 
anatomy which treats of the soft parts of 
the body.—Sarcologic, Sarcological, ES 

ko-loj'ik, sür-kö-loji-kal, a. Pertaining 






runners; having the character of a runner. 
Ong, sü'rong, n. A garment used in the 
Indian Archipelago, consisting of a cloth 
wrapped round the lower part of the , 
Sarplar, siir’plér, n, (Fr. serpilhére, sack- 
cloth.) A sack or bale of wool containing 
80 tods or 160 stones, —Barplier, sir'pler, ^. 
Canvas; packing-cloth. 
Sarrasine, snr'a-sin, 2. SARASIN, 
Sarsaparilla, sir'sa-pa-ril"la, n. [Sp. zar- 
zaparrilla.] Tho rhizome of scveral plants 
of tropical America and tho East nd 
elding a medicine valued on account 
ts mucilaginous and demulcent qualities. 
Barsen, Sarsen-stone, sär’sen, n. Ono of the 
large Has blocks of sandstone found on 
the chalk fiats or downs of Wiltshire, &c. 
Sarsonet, sürs'net, n. Samo as Sarcenct. 
Sartorius, sir-tö’ri-us, x. [From L, Seu 
a tailor.] sees of tho thigh. ao e lag 
because used in crossin pgs i 
as tailors do. —Sartorial, siir-to'ri-al, d. 
Pertaining to a tailor. 












































Sarcoma, silr-k0 mat eny —— Mery shawl.] A band or scari UE ie? Airy OG 
—— arco tous, sär-kö'ma- | shoulder or round tho wais EE e 
— — Sr a. usually of silk, variously mac KR et 
tus, a. Relating to dee a. (Gr. sarx, mented.—v.t. To Bron leier: cash, |. 50 
us, siir-kof'a-gu Feeding on | Sash, sash, x. [Fr. as, a framo, ee fnit 

sarkos, flesh, phogeis. pha sür-kof-| from L. capsa, a box, n TO o low fine | 
ait — Lie, Ai of'a-ji also | CaranLE.] The framed pi ar glos 

s, n. pl. Barcophagi, Mr ore it was | in which tho glass is fixed; "Ot which | i 
originally AT he 1 Le hei es of stone a green-house, &c.; when | $ | 

for Gehir collins, and believed to | 

ha the pro of consuming tl e den 
bodies.] ‘A coffin or tomb of RE 
of stone chest, generally more or 


mented, for receiving 2 Men 
phil sür'ko-fil, n. [Gr. serv, 
gr and * phileo, to Jove.) A fiesh-eating 





animal. (Gr. sarkösis, from the plains of India. 
Sarcosis, fos, flesh Flo formation of flesh Basino, i'in, ih. LET. 
y Sara, u ; Barcom 








jn a wound; 2 fleshy 
























te > 
j te 
A white part- 






Gr. sa ronde 
matic. , satyrus, i rod of the | Meaple. Under SiN and O.Fr. salvage 






ing satire: i satir- vern. [e PO Jemig 
= , SCHT | gatyr, sat ers p deity or deme od half | $ a. DE, ] . Sul 
E gatiricnl manners of pelng — d Gs A T Romans, p. — tendants BA od. Fr sauvage Led — — LLVAN-] 
One who SN Gree m Crows, wild, from silv, a wood: B ass; 
ing to tho fo tamed ; violent 


Pertaini ho en i 
wich uncus untaughts Tue: cruel; 

d -i an. * d 
Goetz Her of rudeness; one who 13 


(a satyric ramal. O.Fr. saulse, from 
X galsus, salted. untaught or unci 


n. (Fr. — 

v 1 A rondimient or composition ke 
aly li uid) to be caten with : ood 0E 
improving its relish, for whet ing E 
appetite, OT aiding digestion; BC, ; 
insolence; saucy language.—v. d , 
saucing. To add a sauce to; 


Ji bei * barbarism 
i ne savage; barbar. [ 
The stato of De savage; a m — 





to scason; to 







































































get at rest Vis > ^ ne b ucy to; -t 2 H = b 

faction tent.— , «| trea language; to be 52 , g dition; cruelty 

E e | fomake to rar f Mcr able tratei say a izm, n. "The state of 

doubts ab resin o | boat, n, A dish for holding savers ` | savages; savagery; barbarism. 2 

eds Ta a eae w A pron or thing od u —— a Originally - | Savanna, Savannah, sa-van'na, n. [Sp. $4 
. : "no tallic 


Batiston, cr Sa, sat-is- bana, properly a sheet fon p bed, a plun, 


from L. sabanum, Gr. sabanon, U linen 
cloth.] An extensive: open grassy pun 
or meadow in a tropical region: a wo 
chicfiy used!in tropical America, though 
sometimes applied to any very large grassy 

lain or natural meadow. n 
avant, sil-viin, n. [Fr., ppr- of savour, L. 
sapere, to know.] A man of learning; à 
man of science; a man eminent for his ac- 
quirements. 

Save, süv, v.t.—saved, saving. [Er. sauver, 
from L. salvare, to save, from salvus, safe. 
SAFE, SALVATION.) To preserve from de- 
struction or evil of any kind; to snatch, 
keep, or rescue from impending danger; 
to rescue from sin and eternal death; to 
deliver; to keep clear; to rescue from the 
pawor or intluence of; to spare; to keep 

m doing or suffering: with a double 
object (to save a person trouble); to hinder 
prom being spent or lost (to save time); to 

rom being used; to reserve or lay 


n for cooking sauces; now, & MO 
steel for boiling or stewing generally.— 
Sauce.tureen, n. A turcen from which 
sauce is served at table. 

Saucer,sMsér,n. (Originally, a small pan 
or other vessel forsauce. SAUCE.] A piece 
of china or other ware in which 2 tea-cup 
or coffeo-cup is sct; something resembling 
a saucer; a kind of flat caisson used in 
raising sunken vessels. N 

Saucisse, Saucisson, sy'sis, sy'sis-Son, m. [Fr. 
saucisse, a sausage, Trom sauce. SAUCE.] 
A long bag filled with powder to commu- 
nicate fire to mines, &c., in war; a long 
bundle of fascines for raising batteries 
and gener p L 

Saucy, sy'si, a. [From sauce, in the senso 
of pertness or impudence. Saucr.] Show- 
ing impertinent boldness or impudent 
flippancy; treating supcriors with imper- 
tinenco; impudent; rude; expressive of 
5 Hemi saucy eye). — Saucily, sa‘si- 

CN a saucy manner; pertly; im- 
pudently, — Sauciness, sq’si-nes, ne? Tho 























a ws Pave bd . e $ 
e e CUT 


fae Tho act of satisfying, or state of 
satisfied fication of appetite or 
Fesch eb in possession and en- 


—— 





















Bi’ i 
pal, anal, a. Perlaining to a satrap 


PRR ERAN: latrapy, si'tra} 
gorernmen or jurisdiction RAS ne 


e being rauen: by; 
BE at a turn being saucy; importinont bold: | ances, ko preserve a good OREA Dn do 
ing. [Lo saturo, saluratum, from satur, | aui parar Bour'krout, n. [G. sauer, sour, something to avoid exposure or embre 





and kraut, herb, cabbage.) A i 
consisting of ca bago cat erg dish 


a cask, wi 
suffered to f alternate layers of salt, and 


Saul, sil, a Same 
j L as Sal. 
Savnders-bluo, snn/dörz, E 
c 


EN To be economical; to hinder 
ive] Baan ee. [Originally an impera- 
sre bee At including. — Savable 
reno L Capable of being saved.— 
e aan SR sa bbnes, n. Capability of 
all.) A subordinate cont dr [Save and 


















M bo- 
or soaked; tofill fully; to imbus ppo cde 
wit canbe nad unite wıth till no 

tee ZZ CG FR saturated with, 












E cendres 






































Baturable, ratai als, saturated 
being raturated ase. A. Admitting of rom carbo l blue pre- | + ordinate cont 
Sat ated. —Sa, "tnus Of | Saunter, san‘ nate of copper, o save anythi rivance intend 
n. ZE impreznatin to the dif * To wander idis: t i. Aprigin unknown.] Baver, silver, 2. Hec being wasted. d 
the stomach p nich neutralizes acid im | {2 loiter; to lingers cn 2 k leisurely along: a ving, p. and q Pre at saves.—Sp 
a D, Bat-O-ra' ri unter ee A saun- —— on; frugal; not laver om evil or 
t sary expenses: ; Avoidi 
— un. gainful (a LENE no loss, 
d 3 m > Y 
Tnt . Baurlan wus is sometimes deg Ereat Or- Sen Serie? w ght aoe Ux 
^ OF last dag at Saturn's day.) ni ‚| zarda; having lii as attaining —— Wit aren encrally in up; that 
mat mium mtem. LL Satma n Which the fee, order ot seal ae ring, ado, ZE Ee — Ok 
a Italian d'M, to soy fy coun Told, q is a typ reptiles of | fEnsality or p; saving man > 
qc deity, said 19,50w.] An ord: a. (Gr. sauros, 1935. — Sauroid sor | Ving-nes,n gees SS? mers with 
siot. | Eolo in agricul „10 have instruchucient | ch +] mbli o A lizard, a Sa, cial ;".—SBavings a a —— 
ed th Aracters pooling the lona cidos y establish gank, a, A + SÉ, 
aes Orde et them from WÉI Tdening, ko., ano Gof longin zurds; | | ly investi ed forreceiv banks 
* and civili tid bar , and ta A group of f E to the li ? aving a esting sma 1 Ceiving and pe- 
a fm Ke Ju ja ang f the EC —— tirs of ron vhich Present ccs Baveloy ation at interes and for thet: 
to SIE 10 end gag ten an opd DES dikes crocodil ing teeth | cervelle, tho torje „LEE 
- of on "t, tERE as, f 
ER Ppellatj . iles. Cer LLU] CNS, f ni E pel 8, 
vt s ri ig : cerebellum 






lent Ron get nai 
trained na, Celebrated as „mo the f 
licenso nnd. DA period festival 
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ng celse; tosmack: 


Say, sii, oi pret. & 





9%. A native ori 
Í see 


. Sax. saga, sage, 2 saw 


instrument consisting of a bla 


ron or steel, with a d 

edge. — v.t.—pret. entated 
form by cutting with a saw; to move 
welt — of maig. (to saw 

saw; toc ri 

saw.—Saw-dust, n. The small fra hat 
of wood or other matérial produ 
cutting of a saw. — Sawer, s 
that saws; a sawycr.—Saw- 


allied to the sharks and 
from the spines growing li 
edges of its long bony snout.—Saw-fly, n. 

menopterous insect, socalled becauso 
of tho females has serrated 
Saw-frame, n. The 
a saw is set or fixed for 
y A. mill for sawing 
timber, and driven by water or stca 
Saw-pi6, n. A pit over which timber is 
sawed. — Sa w-toothed 
like a saw; serrated. — Saw-wort, n. An 
med from its serrated 
leaves; used for dyeing cloth yollow.— 
ormed like lawyer, 
ne whose occupation is to saw 
timber into planks or boards, or to saw 


Saw, 51, 2. [A.Sax. sagu, a saying, a saw, 
from stom of to say. Sar. i : 


sore in healing; the ma 
ease of shecp.— skab'i 
h scabs; discased 
; vilo; worthless.—Bcab- 


frame in whic 
bard, skab'ürd, n. [Formerly scaubert, 
scaberke, scaberge,&c. 
sceatha, scathe, and beorgan, 0.H.G. ber- 
o protect (comp. hauberk), the scab- 
revents the wea 

from doing harm when not in usc.] The 
sheath of a sword or other similar weapon. 
ut in a scabbard or sheath. 


,G, Having teeth 





AY.] A saying; pro- 


. [L. saxatilis, from 
Pertaining to rocks; 1 


. [After M, Sax, of 
brass wind-instru- 


SE 





BE 


HE 


tions of tho skin. 
Sca 


ing among rocks. 
Sax-horn, saks'horn 


with a wide mouthpi 


E 


hich mako holes in 


L. saxum, & 
D Got growing 


sak’si-frij, 1. [L. 


to certain mo lque. CATAFALQ 
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for the exccutio 
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SCARLET 


Scarlet, skiirlet, n. [O.F 
Li r. 
Fr. écarlate, 1t. &cariatto; Sais Mod, 
sianorigin.] A beautiful bright-red colour, 
a m H j ax 
colour; scarlet robe or LOLA ars 
colour: scarlet; of a bright-red col Hie 
SE er toa p Startet bean, 
A r, the kidney-be; S 
ever. SCARLATINA, — Scariot dako cc rig 
— d ou cochineal, > 
AP, , rom Fr. escarpe, fi 
t. scarpa, a scarp, a slope, from O th d. 
scarp, Mod. G. scharf, E. sharp—the scarp 
being cut sharp or stcep. } "ort. tho 
interior slone of the ditch next the place 
at the foot of the rampart. Also written 
Escarp.—v.t. To cut down like a scarp.— 
Scarped, skiirpt, Land a. Cut down like 
the scarp of a fo ification; precipitous, 
Scarred, Scarry, a. Under Soar. 
Scat, Scatt skat, 1. LA. Sax, sceal, o tax 
a coin; Icel. skatir, Dan. skat.] A tax. ` 
Scathe, Scaith, sküth, n. [A. Sax. sceathan 
=Icel. skatha, D. and G. schaden, to injure; 
Icel. skathi, Goth. skathis, D.and G. schade, 
injury. Damage; injury; harm.—v.t.— 
&cathed, scathing. To injurc; to do damage 
to; to harm. — Scatheful, skath’ful, a. 
Causing scathe; harmful. — Scathing, 
eki'thing, p. and a. Injuring; damaging; 
harming; blasting.—Scatheless, skäthrles 
a. Without scathe or harın; unharmed, 
Bcatology, ska-tol’o-ji, n. (Gr. skór, skatos, 
dung. Knowledge of dung, or of savage 
practices in which dung or filth enters. 
Scatter, ekat'ér, oi [A. Sax. scaterian, to 
scatter; same word as skatter ; Gr. sked- 
annymi, to scatter, is of kindred origin.] 
To throw loosely about; to sprinkle; to 
Blrew; to besprinkle; to disperse; fo dissi- 
te; to separate or remove to a distance 
m cach other; to disunito; to frustrato, 
disappoint,and overthrow (to scatter hopes, 
&c.).— Syn. under Disrense.—v.t. To dis- 
perso; to separate from each other; to 
stragzle apart. — Scatter-brain, n. A 
thoughtless person; one incapable of con- 
centration. M E pe ree a. 
Giddy; heedless; thoughtless. irre p 
Scattered, skat'érd, pp. Sprinklcd or 
thinly spread; loose and irregular in dis- 
tribution.—Scatteredly,| skat'érd-li, adv. 
In a dispersed manner; separately.—Scat- 
terer, skat’¢r-¢r, n. One who scatters, 
Scaup, skap, n. TA form of scalp.] A bed 
of shell-üsh (an oyster-scaup, A mussel- 
scaup); a species of duck which fecds on 
molluscs, &c. 


Scaur, skar, n. [Scar.] A scar or precipi- 


tous ban : a cliff. 


Scavenger, Et "n. [From scavage, 


L.L. scavagium, an old law term equiva- 
lent to showage, a duty on goods shown, 
from A. Sax. sceawian, to show. The seny- 
enger was originally one who looked after 
the scavage. As to the insertion of n 
comp. messenger, passenger.) A person 
whose employment is to clean the strects 
E similarly engaged. 


of a city; 2 
Scena. Un er SCENE. 
Scene, sen, n. [Fr. scene; L. scena, from 


. skénd, a covered place, a tent, a stage 
— Toot of Skr. sku, to cover, E. shude. 
A stage; that, part of a theatre in which 
the acting is dono; the imaginary place in 
which the action of a play is su to 
occur; the surroundings amid which any- 
thing is transacted; 2 whole scries of 
actions and events connected and exhibi- 
ted; an assemblage of objects di layed at 
ono view; a place and objects seen tog P 
a landscape; 2 view; onc of tho painter 


give an appearance of esed ng a division 


: rt of a play, bei 
os Rp A Dare nibicion of strong fecl ing 


scenes, behind the scenery of a theatre, a 

the back of the stage; hence, special ac 
quainted with the motives influencing 5 A 

actionsofa pa oran individual.— m 
ghü'nn, n. Ir. Mus. a sceno or por 
of an opera; a solo for & single’ yora de 
which various dramatic omot 0 a aro ho 


— - painter, 
played. scenery tor theatres. — Scenery, 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mt, mel, hers pine, pin; 





E nér-i, n. The paintings ropresenting the 


Scenes of a play; the gene = min 
Saa features la place ance DUST. 
sons its Gua spanfes omes CH 
DU DERE EON 
es ra D 3 i 4 ^ ; 
SE 
s SC-TIO- l-kal, a. Pertai 
Beer wa, in’ perspective a. D h 
Ce " I- - H 
In a scenographic manner; in perspective characterin sich seg GL 
tation Er ZE sc-nog’ra-ü,n. Represen. Schiedam tin, Ka SU i 
E an m draw ing according to the rules lands gi dan A A d 
Scent, sent, no [For sent, from F i. | quate tt area daa, R EX 
nt Mhe . x 
to perceive, to smell, from L. sentire d "io che eae rg t A 


perceive by the senses, SENSE Apa o] A miner et 
which, issuing from a body, acte hat Le vk è : m 
olfactory nerves of animals; odour; smell; Schism? juste and Me | 
he power of smelling; odour left on tho | schisma "e A wc) 
ground enabling an animals track to bo | as Lei toin Si 
Tollowed; hence, course of pursuit; track,— dex’ Cut, A. Se ud 


2 


to 
v.t. To perceive by tho olfactory o : Tate, 
smell; to verfume.—Scentful, sent fut. d bp sd pen in d | 
Odorous; having much scent, Scentleas, or denomin tonal Kuere | 
— les, a. Inodorous; destitute of smell. | by diversity ol ae ex 
Copsis, sep'sis or skep'sis, m. (Gr. skepsis, | amon l Ze ue q 
doubt.] Scepticism; doubt. — Schima WEE | 
Scepter, scp torin; same as Sceptre. siz-mat'i-kal mail fer | 
Sceptic, skcp'tik, n. pr. sceptique, from rtakingof then MS 
Gr. skeptikos, thoug ıtful, sceptic, from | toschism 2 si 
skepsis, speculation, doubt, from skepto- rtinaschism SEH 
mat, to cxamine criticall '; same root as Tat adv, In a schisms s 
L. species.) One who doubts the truth of | —Schisma dentia 
any principlo or system of principles or Behist, ellet, *. (Or die ae 
octrines; one who disbelieves or hesitates | divisi le, from echiss, to D T 
to believe; a disbeliever; a person who | A geological term asch ordres 
doubts the existence of God or the truth | havea foliated strudun letne 
of revelation; one who disbelicves in tho | irregularplates Fa 
divinc origin of Christianity.—Sceptical, | morphic rocks ! cosi 
skep'ti-kal, a. Belonging to or character- | layers of different mirer - 17 


S 
d 
da 


istic of a scepticorscepticism; holding the | Schistose sis EL en) 


opinions of a scoptic.—Sceptic, skep'tik, a, | shis'tus, a. Ma aim 
Sceptical.—Sceptically, aia yti-kal-li, ado, | acter of erit 
In a sceptical manner, — Scepticalness 
skep'ti-kal-nes, 2. "l'hestate or quality of 
being sceptical.—Scepticism, skep'ti-sizm, 
a. he doctrines or opinions of a sceptic; 
disbclicf or inability to believe; doubt; in- 
credulity; a doubting of tho truth of rev- 
clation, or of the Christian religion. — 
Scepticize, skep’ti-siz, v.i. — scepticized, 
— — ac the Pe to en: mh hool 
ceptro, sep'tér,n. [Fr. sceptre, L. sceptrum, | schola, i 
from Gr. —— a stait, from sképtó, to | tends a school; one wb) ez 


prop or lcan.) A staff or baton borne by | teacher; ed ITE ES Ai 
= 


th an : 
MES iren PRR 


letters; a kar 
a monarch or other ruler as a symbol attainments in learning: 


authority. — The sceptre, royal power or } 
authority.—Sceptred, sep'térd, a. Bearin 
asceptre; invested with royal power; rega 
—Sceptreless, sep'tér-les, a. Having no 


sceptro. k 
Schedule, shed'al, scd'ül, also sked'al, s. 
[O. Fr. schedule from Iu. schedula, dim. of 
scheda, a scroll, from Gr. schede, a leaf, ne 
from root of schizó, L. scindo, to split.] A oto ture; ero 
shect of paper or parchment containing a i ion Kong 
written or printed list; a list annexed to h Jona Echol 
a larger document, a8 toa will, lease, & ever tion; af 
e £ acheduled, scheduling. To placein | in d 
schedule or cataloguo. 

Scheele's-greon, ghelz, n. A green igment 
containing arsenic and copper, first. pre- 
pa by Scheele, a Swedish chemis = 
Scheeletine, shcl'e-tin, n. A minoral o: Ze 

en, yellow, brown, or red colour, CO 
sisting of tungstic acid and lead. 

Scheik, shtk, n. Samo as SHEIK. — 

Scheme, skim, n. [Fr. scheme, Tr. F a, 
from Gr. echéma, from schein, to ho D 
keep.] A combination of things conne en 

7 ign; a system; a Ph 

one; A project: Bs 

representation of any design or gear pate 


gn a pl: 
kt-mat/ik,d. i 

Schematlo omatist, ako'matist, Ar os; 

iactor; one given to form re 

A EC emer.—8 omasize, gke'ma into 

Y enatis chemefal, akem’= 


1, a. Full of schemes or plans ne who 
Böhme, skim Set he | Ff 


; a contriver 
se, ake mings p. and a- 


nite, not, 


pil; a didis Se) 
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logy. ^ rirli. n. 
associa school.—Bchool-gir 
KN, a school.—Schoo — 
A house ap riated for uso ns à; d l- 
a schoolmaster s or schoolmistress 8 "S 
ling-house. — Schooling, ekül'ing, n. n- 
struction in school; tu tioni —— ron 
— ' , d 

man versed in the niceties of the echool 
divinity of the middle ages; a scholastic. 
—Schoolmaster, skül'mas-tér, n. A man 
who presides over and teaches a school; 
a teacher, instructor, or preceptor of a 
echool; one who or that which disciplines 
and instructs.—Schoolmistress, sköl’mis- 
tres, n. The mistress of a school; a female 
who goyernsand teaches aschool.—School- 
ue n. dorm ead teaching.—School- 

acher, n, One who gives instru 
tion in school. Sires TEEN RE Macao: 

skül, 

shoal or comp me word as koal] A 
: ekán'ér, n 

from a New England word scoo 

m akin upon the water, to ma Me ducks 


been built a Glouceate 
nbout 1713. Scoon ig —— 
E. to shun. SHUX. A vasi tiam, 


» and her chief sail 
sails, her mai ls fore-and-aft 
exten SN da foresai ing both 


a polka: gent 
Kee 2-4 ting MURIO Suited’ for 


tifa 1 fe ; 

pared te vim Dolson Ur n, A bean. 

tenions acid aog Ether sall EH, pre. 

Plod from Sekar’: Acctate or ons of ar. 

eins firat made Vrt in Bayo Der: mo 
1 Sagra Cra 

a , 

aac or art 

E Atoll at 

—— bech, sia 518 Wit 


y 
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urp 

. — Scissible Scissile, sis's 
o relais Ca ble of being cut — on 
pret n Gutaz or dividing by an od 
eA ann the state of being cut; divi- 


Seissorz, siz’erz, n. pl. [From O.Fr. cisoires 


ized; hence 
pet depart ment 
rdinated, arrange 


twinkling of the s 


CIENCE.] One who 1 
` Scoff, skof 4 
Teel’ 2 Te. [Same as O. Fris. schaf, sport; 
Superficially or imp 
m’ak-i, si-am’- 
magi 
Sciota ay or f 


n. 
dt, divination} 


upon some o 
i Jig. a descend 


Skir'rus, akir-ro'si 
5* Se A hardened 


SCOLIOSIS 


LJ = ho 
The stato of being birre hous, Skir- 
"irrhus or induration.—® 2 the nature 


a. Proceeding from Or o 


rus, Z š tty. 
. indurated ; kno : ; 
ot seil, sis’sel, sis'sil, "n. [From L 
scindo,.scisaun, to cu i] an 
rious tal atte ue "lanchets or circular 


"see, from lu. cedo, to cut (CHISEL); bu 
influenced by scissor, one who cuts, from 
scindo, sciasum, to cut.] A cutting instru- 
ment consisting of two blades movable on 
a pin in the centre, and which cut from 
opposite sides — —— piacot ber 

hem: often spo asa 
Le E nm. A sca-bird also 
called skimmer. 


Sciurine, si-ü'rin, a. [Li sciurus, a squirrel. 


SquirrEL.] Having the characters of the 
squirrel tri 


Sclav, sklav, 1. SLAY. _ 
Sclerctinite, sklc-reti-nit, m. [Gr. ekléros, 


hard, and 7étiné, resin.] A black, hard, 
brittle mineral (or fossil) resin, nearl 
allied to amber. — Sclerobasic, sklc-ró-bà'- 
sik,a. [Gr.skléros, hard, and basis, a base. 
Applied to a coral which forms a soli 
axis invested by the soft parts of the coral 
animals. — Sclerodermic, sklé-ro-dérmik, 
a. [Gr. skleros, and derma, skin.] Hav- 
ing the skin covered with hard scales, 
as certain fishes; having the solid matter 
deposited between the tissues and cach 
polyp with a skeleton of its own: said of 
coralanimalcules.—Sclerogen, sklä'rö-jen 
N. [Gr. skléros, and root gen, to produco.] 
Bot. the ligncous matter deposited on the 
inner surface of the cells; lignin.—Scle- 
roid, sklé'roid, a. Bot. having a hard tex- 
ture. — Scleroma, Sclerosis, ski¢-rd’ma, 
sklé-ro’sis, n. Med. induration of the cel- 
lular tissuc.— Sclerophthalmia, sklo-rof- 
thal'mi-a, n. [Gr. skléros, and opAthalmos, 
the eye.] A disease of the eye.—Sclerotic 
sklú-rot'ik, a. (Gr. sklérotée, hardness.] 
Hard; firm (the sclerotic coat of the eye).— 
n. The firm white membrane which covers 
the posterior part of the eye, the front 
EE 
= , Sklc-ro-ti'tis, n. I S 
tion of the sclerotic. : Iunii 


Scobs, skobz, n. [L. scobs, saw-dust, scra- 


ings, from scabo, to scrape.) Ras 
hard substances H iv dust. -Boobltürm, 
- , a. avin = 
Se g the form of saw 


. skop, skaup, mockery Z 
G.H.G. scoph, sport.] An expression: of 
erision, mockery, scorn, or contempt: a 
Sie a flout; an object of derision.—v.1. To 
ow insolent ridicule or mockery; to utter 
tentem tuous Language: to mol: 
ko Toro he object.—v.t. To mock at: to 
«icule. — Scoffer, skof‘ér, 2. One who 
mocker or scorner.—Sco 


ys 
by way of — — a scoffing manner; 


Scold, skold, v.i. Akin to Sc. scald, I.G 
l m 


nnd D. schelden, Jan. skiel 
to scolds edem, Dan. elde, G. Schelten, 
crash: G, schein, to o Bn pos i 


rudo language; to utter hie aut in 


Der; to vit ate.— 
noisy, foultnoutiocd n. One wha Scolds: q 
— scoldin ; à brawl.—Scolder, skol 
ding,n. The Leier lds.—Scolding, skol- 
perativo hara ono who scolds; a vitu- 


ski ( D 
—— SNE: n. D. [From Gr. 


aam "Een 
e 


SCOLITE 


Scolite, skölit, n. [Gr. skoli 
Saat, Sna the tarte taie fad i 

po: | 

nel ds, pposed to be the burrows of 
collop, skol'op, a. A ` 
shell-fish; a ded: Keelt E 
tion To form or cut with scollo 98 d 

Scolopendra, skol-o-pen'dra, n. [Gr. skolo- 
pendra, a milliped.] A venomous animal 
of the centiped or myria family 

Dron rola, akon br , 7”. (Gr. skom- 

rel ^ amily. rel] Any fish of the mack- 
conce, ons, fi. O.Fr. 

a sconce; from Li abaconea ll ed 
candela, a hidden candle), a sconce, from 
Li abscondo, absconsum, to hide. A BSCOND.] 
A cover or screen; a cover or protection for 
alight;acasefora candle;the tube ina can. 
dlestick in which tho candle is inserted: a 

ed candlestick on a wall; a work for de- 
fence; a bulwark; a fort, as at a pass or 
river; a GEN for the head; a helmet; a 
head-picce; the head itself; the skull.—v.t. 
To shelter; to ensconce. 

Scoop, skip, n. [Same as D. schop, schup, 

spade, shovel; Sw. skopa, a scoop; akin to 
an. skufe, a shovel] A thin metallic 
shovel with capacious sides for lifting 
fum a similar but smaller utensil for 
fting sugar, flour, &c.; a large ladle with 
a long handle for dipping in fluids; a 
oon-shaped surgical instrument; a sort 
of pan for holding coals.—v.f. To take out 
with a scoop or as with a scoop; to lade 
out; to empty as with a scoop; to hollow 
out; to excavato. — Scooper, sküp'ér, m. 
One who or or that which scoops; a wading 
bird, the avocet, so named irom its bill 
being curved upwards at the extremity.— 
Scoop-net, m A net so formed as to sweep 
the bottom of a river.. z - 

Scope, sköp,n. [It. scopo, mark, view, aim, 
L. scopus, Gr, &kopos, a mark, aim, from 
Gr. skeptomai, to view.] A mark shot at?; 
an aim or end kept in view; ultimate 
design or purpose; intention; free or wido 
outlook or aim; amplitude of intellectual 
range; space; liberty; sweep. e 

Scopiferous, skö-pif’Cr-us, a. [L. scopa, a 
brush, and fero, to pear] Furnished with 
one or more dense brushes of hair.—Scopi- 
—— — a. Having the form of 
a broom or besom. \ 

Scorbutic, Scorbutical, skor-bú'tik, skor- 
bi'ti-kal, a. [Fr. scorbutique, from scorbut, 
the scurvy, from D. scheurbuik, G. schar- 
bock, ecurvy.] Pertaining to or affected 
with scurvy. — butically, skor-bW'ti- 
kal-li, adv. Ina scorbutic manner; with 
the scurvy. 

Scorch, ‘skorch, v.t. [O. Fr. OBcorcher es: 
corcer (Fr. écorcher), to strip off tho skin; 
from L. excorlicare—ex, and cortex, corticis, 
bark (whencocork).] To burn superficially; 
to subject to = degron of heat pus — 
the surface; to parch.—v-:. 10 

parched.—Scorchiiig, 
bo scorch. / 

A. Sax. scor, a &COTG, a 

, from aceran, to shear (sce SHEAR); 

Tcel. skor, an incision, a tally, tho number 

twenty; skora, to number by notches; akin 

scar or scaur, share, sheer, shire, shore, 

short] A notch; a cut made on a tally for 

the purpose of keeping account of sómo- 

thing; the number twenty, as boing 

marked off by n special or larger POTES 

among archers, twenty yards; an acodant 
no 

or oning kept Lef dues; henco,w at 


ihe surface; to 


scratch; m 
transcript, of 2 musical composi 
the eth all — — or 


-— at score, x 
struments. 2 Ls re Or T. 
To 


scores m — oven b giv 

oper fol fo a 1o 
ake scores or scratches ons 1 

oat down, ns in an accoun — to 






Fito, für, fat, fall; mō, mot, her; 


pine, pin; 


608 


music, to write ou as the differen 
x a composition i Mi SH anise and 
arrangement, — Vi. To make or ‘eon 
ore 3 to make a point or hit, or a clev = 
retort, — Scorer, Sk’ rér, «m. nc whe 


used in marking numbe 

Scoria, skü'ri-a, n. DU Boeri; SEU rid [L. 
Tho recrement of metals in fud ied 
slag rejected after tho redaction ci 

lic ores; dross; pl, the cinders of volcanio 
cruptions.—Scoriaccous, Scorious skõ-ri- 
ü'shus, skö’ri-us, a. Pertaining to Ecoria; 
partaking of the nature of scoria.—Scori. 
lication, sk0'ri--ki“shon, n. ‘The act or 
operation of scorifying.—Scorifier, skö'ri- 
Lët: 1. A vessel used for the process of 
scorification in assaying silver. — Scori- 
form, skü'ri-form, a. Like scoria; in tho 
form of dross.—Scorify, skö'ri-fi, v.t. To 
reduce to scoria or drossy matter; to sepa- 
rate the dross from the valuable metal. 

Scorn, skorn, n. [O.Fr. escorne, affront, 

disgrace; escorner, It. scornare, to break 
off the horns, to affront, from L. ex, and 
cornu, a horn] Extreme and passionate 
contempt; disdain springing from a per- 
son's opinion of tho meanness and un- 
worthiness of an —— the expression of 
this feeling; a scoff; a subject of extreme 
contempt or disdain,—To think scorn, to 
disdain; to despisc.—To laugh to scorn, to 

crido; to makoa mock of.—v.t. To hold in 
scorn; to despise; to disdain; to treat with 
scorn; tomakea mock of.—v.t. To fecl scorn 
or disdain; to show scorn.—Scorner, skor- 
nër, a. One that scorns; a despiser; a scof- 
fer; a derider; onc who scoffs at religion. 
— Scornful, skorn'f il, a. Full of scom; 
contemptuous; disdainful. — Sco y, 
skorn'ful-li, adv. In a scornful manner; 
contemptuously. — Sco: ness, skorn’- 
ful-nes, n. The quality of being scornful. 

Scorodite, skor’o-dit, n. [Gr. skorodon 
garlic; from its smell under the blow ipe] 
A mineral consisting of arsenic acid an 
oxide of iron, having 2 leck-green or 
brownish colour. z 

Scorpio, skor'pi-U, n. [L.] A constellation 
of the zodiac; the Scorpion. 

Scorpion, skor'pi-on, n. [L. scorpio, scor- 
pionis, from Gr. skorpión, a scorpion.) An 
animal belonging to the Arachnida (spi- 
ders, &c.) having a pair of large nipping 
claws and a long jointed tail terminatin 
with a venomous sting; a kind of painfu 
scourge or whip oT. H the eighth Bin of 
the zodiac, which the sun enters about 

sien "a —— ako tat, TS 

Bcorploid, like; bot. said of a 
florescence, curved or 


e 

ell-known plant forget- 

rer: oo eg jon-shell, n A cantero: 

ous shell with projecting E — 
corpion’s-tail, 2. EN plaat hivas 

stalks and long omies p Yol skof, D. 


d LAC schot E schoss; from verb signi- 


i "nr a tax or contribution 
Ab o oot, boing others.] rmerly à 
sa tax or contribution 


a mulct; a rec oning; a shot. ro * 


unhu 
Scot, — A. Bax. Scolta, 3. Bopi: 
Scottas, the Scots, one pali nknown.] 
tants of Ireland; origin qui Y Britsin.— 
A native of Scotland or NOT. Scotland 
Sco skoch, a- a: S GEN Scotch Ar, 


tho typical pino of Europe, E hing 


Des i ' fino rain; orf 
for a wetting mist, like fne ^o for varic- 
Folch pebble, 0 n 5 


ded as tho nat h 
Tho dialect a, collectivoly,tho Do 


tübo, tub, bulls 





note, not, move: 





graph, get e 
graphó, to write] An intron} 
which one may write in th i; 


Gr. a D ellc, e i 
Gre with dimness of 


aconner, to loathe, crasa cs 
fers Peah d inserted as in ir 
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SCRIBE 


— Scribbler, skrib'lér, 


which scribbles or tenen c The machine 


\ 3 cotton or wool 
cribo, skrib, n. [Fr. scribe, from L. soor 
2 clerk, a secretary, from scribo, — 

o write; seen also in ascribe, descri in- 
scribe, subscribe, scripture, postacri t, &e.] 

ne who writes; a Penman; one skilled in 
penmanship; a Sccretary; an amanuensis: 
RATS A Copyist; a writer and doctor 
of the law among the ancient Jews; ono 
who read and explained the law to tho 
people.—v,t.—seri d, scribing. Carp. to 
mark by a rule or compasses; to mark for 
fittin accurately.—Scriber, skrib'ér, n. 
A tool used by joiners for marking lineson 
wood.—Scribing-iron, a. An iron-pointed 
instrument for marking casks or timber. 

1 age, Scrummage, skrim’äj, skrum’- 
y, 1. [Corruption of skirmisk.] A skir- 
mish; a confused contest; a tusslo; in 
foothall, a confused, close struggle round 


Scrimp, skrimp, v.t. [Dan. skrumpe, Sw. 
skrumpna, L.G. schrumpen, to shrink, to 
shrivel; akin to A. Sax. scrimman. to 
wither or shrivel.] To mako too small or 


short; to scant; to limit or straiten.—a. 
Scant; ; deficient; contracted. —Scrimp- 


ness, Skrimp'ncs, n, Scantiness. 

‚skrip,n. [Sameas Icel, skreppa, Dan. 
skreppe, L.G. schrap, Fris. skrap, a bag, a 
wallet; akin scrap.) A small bag; a wallets 
a satchel. 

Scrip, skrip, n. [For script, L. scriplum, 
something written, from scribo, to write. 
SCRIBE.] A small writing; a certificato or 
schedule; com. a certificate of stock sub- 
scribed to a bank or other company; an 
interim writing entitling a party to a sharo 
or sharesin any company, exchanged after 
registration ior a formal certificate. — 
Scrip-holder, x. Ono who holds shares or 
stock by a written certificate or scrip. ` 

EE skript, m. [L. scriptum, something 
written, Scrır.] Printing, type resom- 
bling or in imitation of handwriting; 
law, the original or principal document.— 
Scriptorium, skrip-tó'ri-um, 2. (Je, from 
scriptor, a writer.] A room set apart for 
the writing or copying of manuscripts; 2 
writing-room. — Scriptory, skrip'to-ri, a. 
[L.scriptorius.] Expressed in writing; not 
verbal; wriiten. À 

Scripture, skrip'iür, x. [L. seriptura, a 

ing, from scribo, scriptum, to write. 
Scrıge.] Tho books of the Old and New 
Testaments; the Bible: used by way of 
eminenco and distinction, and often in 
the plural preceded by the definite article 
the Scriptures); what is contained in the 
riptures; a passage or quotation from 
the Scriptures; a Bible text.—a. Relatin 
to the Bible or the Scriptures; scri ura 
(Scripture history). -Seriptural, £ p'tür- 
al, «. Contained in or according to tho 
Scriptures; biblical.—Scripturally, slzrip'- 
taral-li, adv. In a scriptural manper.— 
Scripturalism, skrip’tür-al-izm, 9. The 
— of being scriptural; literal adher- 
ence to Scripture.— Su E ere eee, skrip’- 
tir-al-nes, n. Qatiy of being scriptural, 
— Scripturalist, skrip'tür-al-ist, v. One 
who adheres literally to the Scripturcs.— 
Scripture -reader, n. Ono employed to 
read the Bible in private houses among 
the poor and ignorant. — Scripturis , 
skrip’tür-ist, n. One well ver“ed in tie 
Eelere n. IO. Fr. cscrivain 
with E. term. -er added), 16. er 
m LI. ecribanus, from Ju. scribo, to 
Scribe.) Formerly, a notary; a 


write. 

-broker; a financial agen 
AR ot. bik'ü-lüt, a. L. Heo 
biculus, n little furrow, from sero43, 


B 

nfter a time suppurato an f'ü-lus,. Y. 
— Scrofulous, skro 

dnt swe s scrofula; diseased or à ected 

with serofula.—S 

li, adv.—8 


Scroll, skrul, a, [O.Fr. eskrol 


Scrub, skruh, 2. 


610 















Q 1 € 
Gel a scroll, a register; probably Anus 


4410 tal, sro’ H 
ertaining to the scrotum, — —— 


Bot. formed likoa double 


to scrape, scrabble, or from ru 

itial se, sk, intens.] To rub ha ‚as with 

a brush or with something rough, for the 
»urposo of cleaning, scouring, or making 
right; to scour by rubbing.—v.i. To be 

diligent and penurious, —2, A worn-out 

brush; a mean fellow; one that labours 
hard and lives meanly; something small 

and mcan.—a. Mean; scrubby.—Seru j 

skrub'ed,a. Scnunny.—Scrubber, skrub'ér. 

5». Uno who or that which scrubs; a hard 

broom or brush, — Scrubby, skrubi, a. 

Small and mean; insignificant; stunted in 

growth. 

[Same word as shrub, 
A. Sax, scrob, Dan, dial. skrub, a shrub.] 
Close, low, or stunted trecs or brushwood; 
low underwood.—Scrub-oak, n. A stunted 
species of oak in America. 

Scrummage, SCRIMMAGE. 

Scrunch, skrunsh, v.t. [From crunch, with 
sintens,] To crunch; to grind down. 

Scruple, skrü'pl, 2. [Fr. scrupule,ascruple, 
from L. scrupulus, lit. a little sharp stone 
(dim. of scrupus, a sharp stone) the 
twenty-fourth part of anything, a trifling 
matter onaning doubt or anxicty, doubt, 
uncasincss,] weight of 20 grains; the 
third part of a dram, or the twenty-fourth 
part of an ounce in the old apos 1ecaries 
measure; any small quantity (Shak.); 
hesitation as to action from perplexity; 
doubt, hesitation, or perplexity arising 
from motives of conscience; a point cau- 
sing hesitation; dubiety.—v.i.—scrupled, 
scrupling. To have scruples; to hesitate; 
to doubt: often followed by an infinitivo. 
—Scrupler, skrü'plér, n. One who scru- 

les, — Scrupulosity, ekrö-pü-los’i-ti, 9. 
D serupulositas,] . Scrupulousness; n 
regard to exactness and propricty; he . 
tation from fcar of acting wrongly. — 
Scrupulous, skrü'pü-lus, a.  [L. ecrup do 
sus.) Full of scruples; hositating to de- 
termine or to act; cautious in ecision; 
careful: exact in regarding facts; precise: 


punctilious.—Scru ulously, skrö’pü-lue-li, 


. adv. Ina scrupulous manner; carefully; 


isely. — Scrupulousness, skrö'pt-lus- 
Lage 10 — quality o being scr 
pulous; scrupulosity ; exactness; 
ness. 
rutiny, skrötti-ni,n. [L.. scrutinium, from 
POT be search carefully, to rom 
from acruta, trash, frippery.] O60 rat 
tigation or examination; A nun RE 
quiry; a critical examination; © o tho 
nation by a competent author y —* 
votes given at an election, for oF Ar eg 
of correcta the poll. — pem ch who 
Bt 
— an examiner of voles, aas a brit 
tion, Ke. z- Soratinizo, SK) must io 
Scrutiny: to investi nte closely; tone ke 


Den war n, An exc?! 
Berg skry scudding- 
Bend, gk te quia ada 
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Scull, skul, n. Origin tyne... |. 
akin to gc Au —— 
an oan a A 

placed over the sun ande 
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serrant that does menial Ger 
kitchen or £ ala, mars 
less fellow. — ‚dr 


Dase; low; mean. 

Eculpla, skulTin,n Alcideio 
Sculpture, skulp tora Leah | 
L, sculplura, S 
ues x thin Se elei Ri ; 
carving, cu ing, — 


Se 


terials into 1 wa 
the art of — 


; etim edt 
sold a eit ia HD ECH 
stance, ing gze ral de 
nary object... 
To in soul tur; n m 

ptor, EU d 
tane NONIS 
sculpture. — og A 
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growing on the sca-sh 
room, n. Suflicient room at sea furi Ben Socuroly.—Sealer, spl'er.a, O 


Avcssel | anoflicer i yw 
an cer in chancery who seals Writs, 


‚2. Common salt obtained by eva WAX, n. A composi 
* apo- | ous materi tio 

GU ou tha — = 
Victore penresenting a sogno at set a sea. | ere 5 | eRe a tama a 
I fan fly of en RA pame common | saumr, Dan. best Sw — "p cam; Icel. or ables lo 3 to fi 4. mitts 
seas of warm latitudes: an Den tho | saum, all from verb to sew. Sry art G. | Matize; Al Mëtten, eta E 
mal of serpentine forni snid to have bec | Fe ont oome dy thecowing ot rad Ke Gel 

reat * O e y or i 
Saistence of which maturaists 4 str or ciestrfos Ee) 
ally seontical, Sonahark,n. ho white | Ber anes Joined together, aob te | Zen do quli O | 
shark.—Sea-shell, n, The shell of a mol. | t in layer. erbe dai ph, strata; n | — Season abt mn 


lusc inhabiting the sen. — Sea. : i 
The shore of the sca ; law, tho ground’ be: | nese: between tro thicker strata u. 
meen ax —— high water TuS and | to mark with a cicatri x amer 
with sickness or nausea from the — — Sas, Ee or hat which seams, 
or rolling of a vessel, —Sea-sicknezs, n, A | —Seamstress 
porous affection attended with nausoa | estre, with term. -ess See 
TM omiting, produced by the rolling or | whose occupation is sewing; a sempstress, 


SE 


A 


p 
B 
E: 
EF 
Es 
7 
n 
Ld 
vac. m s € am idi oes 





pitching of à vessel at sca.—Sea-side, n. | —Seam Y Iavi So hi clem 
y = Be geg y, scm 1 a, Havin H 1 " p. a E n Thay 2 
x land or country bordering on the sca, taining seam a de IER g E —— CE Species | cud bus 

; ona us: n. A marine mollusc destitute | undersido of a garment. iat ot added Ke 
O He ell; also the tropang —Sea-suake, Seam, stm, n. LA. Sax. seam, from ILL cessi betes, o Wass 
at serpent that inhabits the sea.—Sea- | sauna, salma, or L. sagma, Gr. sagma, a ticketa of Seasons. — Seavey trial = 1 
snipe, NT he —— Ina bind, cm A iene of 8 bushels ‘of ivi e eet 

.—Sea-squirt, n. an. rn, or the vessel tha ai ol te 

—Sea-swallow, x. The common tern.— | Sean, sen, n. A nct. —— «bres — 


Sea-tangle, n. The name of several | Seance, si’aus, n. [Fr. séance, fro ac, GT at a cheap rate . 
species of sen-wceds, — Sea-term, n. A | sitting, L. sedens, Ue ppr. ping. vM] un {Same as Ted. ini ug 
term used by scamen or peculiar to the | sit. SEDATE.] A session, as of somo public | G. sz. Sir] The Tt cl ri Liz 
SE 
shing-frog.— : he view of evoking spir ifesta- i si 
ue the billows of the sea.—Sea-unicorn, n. is OR DARE 
ie narwhal.—Sea-urchin, n. A roundish | Sear, sr, v. à . &cdrian, 
spiny echinoderm; an cchinus.—Sea-wall, | from sedr, dry; akin to L.G. soor, OD. 
n. strong wall on the shore to prevent | sore, soore, D. zoor, dry.) To wither; to 
encroachments of the sea.—Seaward, ep. | dry; to burn to dryness and hardness the 
werd, a. Directed toward the &ea.—adv. | surface of: to cautcrize; to burn; to scorch; 
Toward the sca.—Sea-ware,n. The alge | tomake cal 
thrown up by the sca, and made use of as | science); to brand.—a. [A. Sax. sedr.) Dry; 
manure, &c.—Sea-water,n. The salt water | withered; no longer green and fresh (a sear 
of the sea.—Sea-wax,n. Maltha.—Sea-way, ]caf), Spelled also Sere. —Scaredness, strd’- 
n. Naut. progress made by a vessel through | nes,n. The stato of being seared; hard- 
the waves.—Sea-weed, n. A numo given | ness; hence, insensibility. 
enerally to any plant growing in tho sea, | Sear, sr, 2. Lu serre, 2 lock, a bar, from 
ut more particularly to members of the | L, sera, a bo 4 
nat. order Algz.—Sea-wolf, n. The wolf- | ina gun-lock which enters the notches of 
fish.—Sea-worn, a. Worn or abraded by | the — and holds the hammer at full 
the sea.—Sea-worthiness, n> The state of | or half cock. e 
being sea-worthy. —Sen-worthy, a. A Searce, seras, m, [Also sarse, from Fr. sas, 
lied to a ship in good condition and fit | O.Fr. saas, from L. setaceus, bristly, from 
or a voyage. — Sea-wrack, n, Grass- | seta, a bristlo.] A kind of sieve or bolter, 


0.E. c, cerche, 

WRACE. 

Seal, sel, 2. Sax, scol, seolh, Sc. selch, | O.Fr. cercher, cerchter (Fr. chercher), to 
sii Tek ar, Dae ae UG sec | enh cede Hered chee ee 
origin doubtful. marine carnivorous a . 
amado? numerous species, having both | CırcLe.] To look over or through, for tho 


from L. sebum, tallow) fet 
tallow or fat; made data 
creting fatty matter; bit M77 
as SS Geescht ker? 
tained from fat (aladi: aiii 
bat, a. Chem. a salt formel 


A Misc 


e Gen SE di E 


im- urpose of finding something; to examine; 
on ane en hun d —— us to exploro; to probe (to search a wound); to into Er Mai or SA D 
and ble ber; the Jan which forms the | put to the test.—v.i. To make searc o fink cuts anot do, Sen 
valued 'seal-skin? of commerce, being ob- | make inquiry; to inquire 7 The e of rl (e 
tained from some of the ‘eared’ species, seeking or looking or ho he GE rt rve in two oF di Ze 


xternal ears.—Sezler, ucst.— Right of scare. : 
era ns or a ship engaged in | ligerent to enter merchant — of no 
the geal - fishery. — Sealing eal.fishery, | tral nationson the ER SEN oF 
Seal- n. The operation oroccupa-| enemy's prope a: ate contr ée 
tion of catching seals.—Seal-skin, n. e —— 
skin of the fur- seal, earchabl 


d E 
dE x IO. Fr. secl, from ut Uum, —— — Searcher, sérch m sti 


1 ignum, a sigo. SIGN. 8 
Ke etone, metal, OF other hard sub- | tor; a sceker; a prison official wl o et 


: thing of n ; 
stance on which is engraved some figure | the clot! e „anda. Exploring; 
or inscription, used for making an impres- ee it rating; pene ore 
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bstance, as on the wax de 
Poron oma ars à letter, or is affixed to | close j keen. — RE —— 8 : 
documents in token of authenticity; the | Eluding searc — Since: 5 
wax or other substance so imp : tho | warrant, n. PM HIR nb ET Dis to enter 
fer, or similar fastening of a lotter judge or magistra tee or 
or other pa] er: that which authenticates, | premise? in E am good 
Boo uut —* ratifies; assurance; pledge; articles kept con ra son, O.ET- 
that hich effectually shuts or secures Season, sl'zn, n. 10: ——— if, timo 
that whic ‘kes fast.—Great seat, 2 seson, scison, - ER e miz, à BOW 1 
that wliich > United Kingdom in sealing | of sowing, roniti e toov. Dao of tho cal 
public papers of great moment Prin: | Tei Stating whieh, tho year E pionista, = Fate ot deese | 
seal, lord privy-seal. Bro under authority Divided, ns marked hy er, aut Fe has who ët 5 
Krk er = n at, Tonflix | moisture, Ze. m — tho dry season Eon cute Deg p" 
to; to give one's city; hence, | and winter; the web ant nyenicnt at guit- Sioto Dreak e 
ascal to, asa mark of authenticis: Zei | tropical countries a — tho dgh 
pret —— E geal: to fasten able time; a proper conj long: A 
by 


«to | timo; Y time 
* securely, as with a wafer or with Wars | while; a timo; that time de freq 
close horm mat —— Keep Cno | aparticular locality is m 














part from the know- 
; salt ee known only to one 


Ze ledge; 
rom general knowie 
= tes all g privacy; ror 
S Secret spot); secretive; no 
x us confidence; occu t; mys- 
VES nt; privy; not proper to 
im mething studiously con- 
it hin kept from eneral know- 
a hould not be revealed; 
E or explained; a mys- 
SS rivacy or sccrecy; prl- 
um kre-si,n. Astateof be- 
ae ^n: concealment from the 
ha : E ) g ving 1 secret mode = Fo 
"ol H J ^a J . : P] rivacy; e 
— Scpara ed; reti e ecl Y retirements p ava o. uality 
E 1 | ing secrets.—Secre T 
E =| Kei d secretarius, from 













2 «originally a confidant, one 
mie SẸ * i i . with secrets. = — au 
stats | gecond, sek'und, d. (Fr. to vo ven Nike: one who carries on 
TEE rrespondence or other 
aber i ing; & picce O 
vui 1 conveniences for writing and 
Mike — la lo super: 

GLE mama : e 
rp d manage the affairs of a par- 
Wellins tes overnment; a sec- 
rate, E^ f e ry-bir d, n. An 
de lag E e 
dës -— . le services by ung a VAT 
Tm r Dat is, nl Sirenen WË ei be » its and other reptiles, so called from its 

aes t en ` “sound and the next nearest | long occipital plumes suggesting a est 
sound abore or below it, also a lower part | tary's quill behind his ear.—Secre e 
pd bugs added to a melody when arranged for two | sek-re-tü'ri-al, a. Porta e ie Res 
Des AE voices or instrumen a coarse kind of | tary. taria ,sekcre ALA, n. o 
| BEE) ER 
"us su H a - 
eere assist; — va tw encouraaet to back; E ‘sek’rt-ta-ri-ship. n. The office or 
(DM CI: to support by one's voico or vote, as a | post of a secretary.—Secrete, sc-krüt’, ot 
pest dst — ok proposal brought forward in an | —sccreted, secreting. (L. 8ecerno, secretum, 
to stie thm assembly; to unite with in proposing some | to set apart.) To hide; to deposit in some 
xii erri oda, a secondary amor: | Statins een the 

i ` ; ulatin as from the ‚sap. 
abe: secondly; in the second place. Secondari- | &c., and elaborato into a now product. — 


ness, sek’un-da-ri-nes, m. The stato of Secretion, st-kre’shon, n. T 


ER- being secondary.—Secondary, sek'un-d: ES . The act or pro- 
S | Ge De senseri] OF acond place, | So sent qp imt: the physiological process 
| cams re Bu » Ox importance; not primary; | blood substances diff f he blood 
, Date.— Secondary circle, Im. ering from the blood 
"Bits and astron. n great ci geom. | itself or from any of its constituent 
"qr the greas circle passing through | bile, saliva, m i a ns 
dicular to ites plar great circle perpen. | b Which Substantur axe u Strom 
adi colours produced hy thee “re, | the sap of vegetables; the matter 80 score. 
fame YE two primary colours in equal o a0y | ted.—Secretitious, sa-kra-tish” 
cl SE a. fever which ares —— — Secretive, se krvtiv, 
iter. ar planet, n moon or stent eecondary * v v promoting secretion; given 
—— strata, Secowla e.— Secondary ness, sok. Sep secrets. —Secretive- 
I ton, geo. the esazoie gay forma- being etc EE BO quality of 
Pid kind, sii: Painting, those of u ESO S secrecy or disposition 
a. Ge (ond, Such as grays, be, à subdued ly, st'kret- recy or concealment.—Secret. 
mes Be a lerm E E 
in s a wh ow ; 
Bee e nia & secondary een) krot-nos, he sinis. zu 
e to the best: ot -—Second-best a. Ni a | Secret — © or quality of being 
Eta] Hester Te | mea iag le oes ot secretion” = Per 
GE H Son or nd 3 et e - secte, from T, 

IP. one that — One thes M who Ho] A body ber of” —— 
a sem Rei ee AE 
el MË eg € Coarser ann D he moves Philosophy orrelis tenets, chiefly in 
Gett: quality; (A. FI or | nation. — so religion; a school: 

e | See | Mer erst iE 
— Ratio DE | dee Deche to a sect or ER 2 

ptit Coived af 5,7. ausmission 10 rst | Member or adia e One of a sect: a 
Vine (FE scond D (a re, Purce Y adherent of ect; a strict 
wae BE | tien xo dE 
mhi hand wd or wee Pets not ne Ot "minder Drinciples of sectari ceso 
eire neri Secon dr f Sond indita S of a pa EH en. to the dnteredis 

N. x , - m u , = ‘ri. =j 

A nee 
cindy ort; match tint da. Rand Tank, net value, | $ "` Sects a schismatio; a 
e, that n. LG ity, 9, sek’ sa 

M A | Sed, e DU. see fron 
eos ighland Prophet, ëng t Cond. | Sect, Bei: same em in bisect, di 8eco, 
M aA face e Visions e E uture | .PADÍO of hen’ Toot ns scythe wech inter. 
| Bees, REN KE rh BE Weta atte ce 
EE my tough lo aah: secre. | tam the rest; a d] i Par cut or pesi Sepa 
po”. y Spee, the ch 8 chap or mating; 
usod to qe 


DE, sing; 


' E, then; th, thin; 


SECURE 











| a 
note such a division; 2 distinct part of 


le, community, Class, 6 
eoo resentation of à building or other objco? 
as it would appear if wing the intern 
sirucburo.-—Conic sections. ‚Under —— 

'shon-4Al, @. rta 
postions raon Sed of or made upin several 
E E 
«li, adv. Mas E, 
Re t sck’shon-iz, v.t. Toform into 
sections.—Sective, sek'tiv, a. — 
Sector, sek'tor, n. [L.,a cutter. eom. 
a nearly triangular figure formo by two 
radii and the arc of a circle; a mathemati- 
cal instrument so marked with lines of 
sines, tangents, chords, a as i 
radii and scales, and useful in making 
diagrams, laying down plans, &c.—Dip 
sector, an instrument used for measuring 
the dip of the horizon. — Zenith sector. 
Zenitu.—Sectoral, sek’tö-ral, a. _ Belong- 
ing to a sector.—Sectorial, — i 
Adapted or intended for cutting, as the 
cutting tecth of certain animals. | 
— sek'ü-lér, a. MA ee lanian — 
seculum, an age or gener: ; ury. 
the times, the —— Coming or observed, 
at long intervals; extending over, taking 


lace In, or accomplished during a very . 


ong period of time (the secular refrigera- ' 


tion of the earth); poraning to this pre- 
sent world or to things not spiritual or 
sacred; disassociated with religious teach- 
ing or principles; not devoted to sacred or 
religious use; temporal; profane; worldl 
—— education, secular music); no 
und by monastic vows or rules (a secular 
priest as opposed to a regular).—n. 
ecclesiastic not bound by monastic rules; 
a secular priest. — Secularism, sek'ü-lér- 
izm, n. Supreme or exclusivo attention to 
the affaira of this life; the opinions or doc- 
trines of the secularists.—Secularist, sek’- 
Q-lér-ist, n. One who theoretically rejecta 
every form of religious faith and every 
kind of religious worship; also, one who 
believes that education and other matters 
should be conducted without the intro- 
duction of a religious element.—Seculari- 
zation, sek'ü-lér-i-za"shon, n. The act of 
sccularizing or the state of being secular- 
ized. —. Secular ize * sek'ü-lér-iz, v.t.—secu- 
larized, —— per To make secular; to 
convert from religious or ecclesiastical to 
secular or common use.—Secularl » sek’. 
Q-lér-li, ado. In a secular or worldly man- 
E Mees RUHE, 
U "Uis l- y. i 
EE e state or quality 


Becund, S&kund, a. (L. secundus, second. 


ECOND.] Boi. applied to leaves 
Thich grow on one side of the ee 
Hx ral, — Secundine, sYkun-din, n. Bot. 
p c outermost but one of theinclosing sacs 
oF o ovulum; zool. all that remains in 
the womb after tho birth of the offspring; 
i, e after-birth: generally in the plural, > 
ue Y, €. [L. Securus, without 
» unconcerned, free from dan 


care, t 
this word in 2 more modified form | eres 
yu ‘car or apprehension ; confident of 
BK e x careless; unsuspecting; free from 
—— exposed to nger; in 2 state of 
xe y oc: often followed by against or 
m; ¡Such as to be depended On; capable 

Dg assault or DESEE stable 


: red. a mak 

Secure; to guard effect * Anger: 
ta o protects to1 make certains to — 
fectuntiy — to inclose or confino ef. 


y 
seize an m esca 28 
d confine (to d pe 


8 Prisoner); 
ons; to make fasting 


curity; va feier H a secure 
En, Tho feelings? aoe utenon, 
gate o being securo: sat Security: the 
» 88-kü'rér, a. Or who weg 
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e 
» 
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SECURIFORM 


confidence of safety; someti 

fidence; freedom "rom dame! Or ae: 

safety; that which secures or makes cuf A 

something that securesagainst pecunia y 

OSs; surety; a person who engages himself 
Tor the performance of anothers obli 
Sech EN — of property, asa bond, 
ace ate of stock ik t 
ment securities). ock, or the like (govern: 

Securiform, sc-kü'ri-form, a. [L. securis. 
an axe or hatchet, aud forma, form.] Hav. 
ing the form of an axc or hatchet, — — 

Sedan, Sedan-chair, se-dan’, a. [From Se- 
dan, in France, where it is said to have 
been first used.) A covered chair or kind 
of ornamental box for carrying one per- 
son, borne on poles by two men. 

Sedate, sú-dit', a. [L. sedatus, from sedo 
to calm or appease, to cause to subside. 
caus, of sedeo, to sit (seen also in sedentary, 
Sediment, session, preside, reside, super- 
sede, assiduous, &c.); same root as sit, Sir, 
Calm or tranquil in feelings and manner; 
serene; unruilled by passion; staid; un- 
moved.—Sedately, sc-dàt/li, adv. In a se- 
date manner; calmly. — Sedateness, sč- 
düt/nes, ». The state or quality of being 
sedate; composure of mind or manner; 
serenity; tranquillity. — Sedative, sed’a- 
tiv, a. Tending to calm or tranquillize; 
med. allaying irritability and irritation; 
assuaging pain. —n, A medicine which 
allays irritability and irritation, and 
which assuages pain. 

Seden , sed'en-ta-ri, a. [L. sedentarius, 
from sedens, sedentis, ppr. of sedeo, to sit. 
SEDATE.) Accustomed to sit much; requir- 
ing much sitting (2 sedentary occupation); 
passed for the most part in sitting.—Sed- 
entarily, scd'en-ta-riJi, «dv. In a seden- 
tary manner. — Seden ess, scd’cn-ta- 
ri-ncs, 1. The state of being sedentary. 

Sederunt, se-di’runt, n. [Third pers. pl. 
perf. indic. of sedeo, to sit; lit. they sat.] 
A sitting or meeting of a court or other 
body of men; a more or less formal meet- 
ins of any association or company. 

Sedge, gei, n. LA. Sax. sccg--Sc. sega, L.G. 
segge, n reed, sedge; same root as in Ja. eco, 
to cut, being a plant with sword-like 
leavce.) The popular name of an extensivo 
genus of grass-like plants growing mostly 
in marshes and swamps and on the banks 
oi rivera, distinguished from the grasses 
by having the stem destitute of joints.— 
Sedge-bird, Sedge-warbler, n. A species 
of warbler, a summer visitor to Britain, 
frequenting the sedgy banks of strcams.— 
Sedgy, scji, a. Overgrown with sedge. 

Sedilia, se-dil'i-a, 2. pl. [L. sedile, a gent.] 
Arch. stone seats in the south wall of the 
chancel of many churches and cathedrals. 

ent, sed'i-ment, x. [L. sedimentum, 
from sedeo, to settle. SeDATE.] The mat- 
ter which subsides to the bottom of water 
or any other liquid; settlings; Iecs; dregs. 
—Sedimentary, scd-i-men’ta-ri, a. Con- 
sisting of sediment; formed by sediment 
or matter that has subsided.—Sedimentary 
rocks, rocks which have been formed by 
materiale, dep. gchumontstion, co 
1 DA - ? " 

rulo ¡aro stra The deposition or accu- 


Bn - diment 

ation of sedi d > 
Sedition. sú-dish'on, m. — [L. seditio, sodi- 
tionis, discord, sedition—sed, apart, an 
itio, itionis, a going, from co, ium, to 50 
TrixERANT.] A factious commotion A a 
state, not amounting to an Insurrec jon; 
the stirring up of suc a commotion; tuc 
offences against the state as have : e like 
tendency with, but do not amount 
son.—Seditionary, se-dish on-a-Ti, 1. 


i ter of scdition.—Seditio 
Mbit ` sediliosus.] Pertaining 


or quality of being sedi u 
LEE Zeg, tolead. DURE. 


The acto 
employed to 


614 


R. Onc that seduces: o ccep 
pr the like persuades a females een * 
ier chastity, — Seducible, ds 

seduced. — Seducingiv: 


tery or deception 
tity.—Seductivo, Seducivo,t st-luk'tiv, ep. 


ü'siv, a. 
appearances; alluring: 
, S-duk’tiveli, adv 


lousness, Sedulity, scd'ü-lus-nes "li. 
ti, 22. The state or quality of e bead 


or cs- 

cort (to sce a lady home); to have com- 

munication with; to mect or associato 
with; to visit (to go to sec a friend); to ex- 

»erienco; to know by personal experience 

to see death). — Simply to see is often an 
involuntary, and always a mechanical act; 
to perceive implies generally oralwaysthe 
intelligence of a prepared mind; to observe 
implies to look for the purposcof noticing, 

—v.i. To have the power or sense of sight; 

to perccive mentally; to discern; to under- 

stand: often with through or into; to ex- 
amine or inquire; to consider; to be atten- 
tive; to take ] iced; to take care.— 7o sce to, 
to bo aitentive to; to look after; to take 
care of.— To see about a thing, to pay some 

attention to it; to consider lt. —Sce to ü, 

look well toit; attend; consider; take care. 

—Let me sce, let us sce, phrases used to in- 

troduco the particular consideration of a 

subject. — interj. Lo! look! observe! be- 

hold!—Seeing, scing, conj. Because; inas- 

much as; since; considcring; taking into 

account that, — Seer, s@’&r or str, n. One 

who gees; one who foresees future events; 
a prophet.—Seership, st’¢r-ship orstr'ship, 
n. The office or quality of a secr. 

See, st, n. [From 0.Fr. se, sed, from L. 
sedes, a seat, from stem of sedeo, to sit. 
SEDATE.] The sent of cpiscopal power; the 
dioceso or jurisdiction of a bishop or arch- 


bishop. 
sud, n. LA. Sax. saed, from sawan, to 
Bed Teel, KR: Dan. sad, D. zaat, G. saal 
Sow.] The impregnated and maturcdovulo 
of a plant, containing an embryo, whic 
may 5 developed, and. converted mio. an 
individual similar to that from whic E 
derives its origin; one of tho grains c 
fruits of wheat and many, other piant 3 
though sometimes the seed is conte ei 
in the fruit; the fecundating fluid of DIT 
animals; the semen; that from whic Ay: 
thing. E de 
+ ch ; , - 
dor Kee To produce secd; 
— pomme rop 
KLS —Seed-bed, n. A picceat ground 


for receiving sced.— a 

A Spero cake containing ee 
T. AS instrument for crash- 
"ing secd and expressing oil. = Boen; 
" “ un .* 1 
Se pled with seed. — Seed-fle ied dunes, 


isi e x Ne — 
ee "being secdy shabbincs g 


M e 
il ex] 
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&ck, to require to be kuatir. 


Wanting or desiderated Ban ai? 
do seck) Becker ei 
inquire, ZE Betz 


cilia, an cyelash.] Todt, 
hawk with a thred: a cmd? 
to blind; bech E Ex 


to assume an air; to petal; tga 
toondsopinionceelgaart = 
to appear to onain UN 
as i ail ee ta E Huti 
seeme it won aritaperut 

fo mec! think; Lam idi 
Formerly sccm was often vel oe 
ally in such -phrases as ra waa 
eccmed ; hence, meen BIS 
—Seemer, mir, A. — 
x carries an — es = 
ing; having the appeanzxure = 
ip ipse: sica 
in an ;carance, — f. 
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nd grex From others; get apa 
Sa rei Sion seg-re-ga shm, m 
— —S Separation 110 

; dispersioD;, a y, A merry Span- 


Eh tuno and Beidlitz, sidlits, 7. The 


aa lw: Seidlitz,a Village 
2 rient mineral wates gi powder m d 
— of Rochell 
le medicine and tartaric acid, 
taken while ervescing 
e 


e —Seignio or- 
manosi verd], n. Something claimed by 


or ving back rather less in coin than 
day 


ory, Seignory, sin'yér-i, m. 
A lordship; power or authority as sove- 
re 


viga 
Beine, Bein, stn, n. (Fr. scinc, from D, 
sagena, Gr. sagens, a ecinc.] A large net 
for catching fish.—Seine-boat, n. A fish- 
ing-hoat of about 15 tons, used on the west 
RS of England to cary the lurge seine, 
with a scine or net, ' A Totus 


d RÄ = 
GC —— Jom pen, 
umso, Belsmal, sismik, simal, a. [Gr 
Simos, an carthquake, from ssi d 
shake,] Weiss SE earthquakes, e 
— n% ee tl O mag- 
concussions of carth uake — 
graphic, * 
m BEIWfrik,a. Pertainine 
aphy or the seismograph.—$i G 
EE 
— Kr Selsmologie, 
d ax: * n. A student of, or QUA ae 
ment of ect, Of earthe a. i molojin, 
and — which treats otv ME 
ECODG, sis-mom’ Ji Ometer, 8 : 
EE 
sionas go takes and similar : 


bowerfa] BET : to hav DE by virtus 2 
Seet to 1.00 to attack Sudden and 
diee: naut, toot by the mi, 262 
à xd, Parts & to fasten GE Mind; to 

AC D, to make TODe, ost E, OF 
Posse qt OF: Wik’ pos [ether it} 


1 
«the thing sel 
tho fen attack of 


O 
heraldic term 
he position of a 


adv. (A. Sax. seldan, sel- 


Ee « not frequently. 
] Rarely; not often cO d enee, sel”. 


Select, sú-lekt”, v.t. [L. seligo, 


reference from 
i to cull.—a. Taken 
ference; picked out 
choice; picked.— 
L. selectio, se- 
ing; a taking 
number; a thing or 
m others. — Natural 
ature by which 
ls best fitted for the con- 


ber; to take by 
others; ‚to pick out; 
irom a num eb 
by reason of oxe 
Selection, sc-Ick'shon, 2. 
lectionis.] Tho act of 
preicrence from 
ngs selected fro 
selection, that p 
plants and anima 
ditions in which they are 
yropagate, and spread, while the 1 
ic out and disappear; survival of the fi 
test.—Selective, sc-lek'tiv, «. 
tending to sclect.—Selectuess, sc-lekt'nes, 
a, The state or quality of being select.— 
Selector, sc-lek'tér, n. Ono that selects. 
Selenium, sc-Iö’ni-um, n. [From Gr. seléac, 
from its being asso- 
, from L. £ellus, the 
h.] A non-metallic element, in gen- 
eral chemical analogies related to sulphur 
aud tellurium, often occurring in iron 
pyrites, and when precipitated forming a 
e, scl'en-it, =. A 
acid with a base.— 
se-len'ik, sc-l@’ni-us, «. 
ained irom selenium.— 
A compound oí sele- 
r clement or radical.— 
-e-nif'ér-us, a. 
yielding selenium. 
Foliated or crys 
enitic, scl-e-nit'ik, a. 
te.—Scleniuretted, SG, 
amiug selenium; com- 


tho moon; so named 
ciated with tellurium 


powder, — Selenat 
pound of sclenic 
ertaining to orobt 
elenide, sel'en-id, n. 


nium with one other 
Seleniferous, sel 


'ertaining to seleni 


and its pheno- 
the face of the 


f the moon or part 


d «. Delonging 













i 18).—Self is the 

colour (with pl. Se ds: 

o none in innumerable, corn p Samo; 
i i n 

, e still uscd in this sense 1 2e 
very cand E ume, Sel — 

ae S 
Dado. Acting of itself: applied to au 
tomatic contrivances for ke ea 2° 
manipulation which would o 


vor ? f.— 
nt or exaltation of ones se 
asserting, Self-assertive, Ver, Ror ad 
asserting one S: self, or onem T en totas: 
claims Self aeter ones own rights Or 
St 1n e kb 
claims; a putting ones — NET = in an 
assuming manner, —Se on by one’s own 
sumed by one's own act or E tem b 
authority.—Self-begotten, a. ZE 
if or one’s own powers. — i 
blinded, a. Blinded by onc's one act ond 
or qualities Belt EIE a. Closing: y 
itself: closing or shutting automa . 
—Self-coloured, a. All of one colour, wr 
blossom or piece of cloth.—Self-command, 
a. Command or control of one's powers 
or feelings; presence of mind; coolness.— 
Self-complacency, n. Satisfaction with 
one’s self or one’s own doings.—Self-com- 
placent, a. Pleased with one's self or one's 
own doin 18; solt- satisfied. — — 
a. A high opinion of one's ‚vi 2 ae 
Syn. under T Eaorisst.—Self-concoite a. 
Having self-conccit; vain; having an oyver- 
weening opinion of one's own merits.— 
Self-conceitedness, n. The quality of being 
self - conceited. — Self- condemnation, m. 
Condemnation by one's own conscience.— 
Self-coniidence, 2. The state or quality of ` 
being self-confident. — Self.c dent, «a. 
Confidentlof one's own strength or powers; 
relying on the correctness of one's own 
Judgment, or the competence of one's own 
powers, without other aid.—Self-conscious, 
a. Conscious of one’s states or acts as be- 
longing to one's self; conscious of one's 
self as an object of observation to others; 
apt to think of how one's self appears.— 
Self-consciousness, n. State of being self- 
conscious. — Self-contained, a. Wrapped 
up in one's self; reserved; not communi- 
cative; a term Dopod (especially in Scot- 
land) to a house having an entrance for it- 
self, and not approached by an entrance 
orstaircommon to others.— elf-contempt, 
n. Contempt for one’s self.—Self-contra- 
dictory, a. Contradicting itself. — Self- 
control, n. Control exercised over one’s 
self; sclf-restraint; self-command. —Self- 
convicted, a. Convicted by one's own con- 
sciousness, knowledge, or avowal.—Self. 
culture,n. Culture, training, or education 
of one's self without the aid of teachers.— 
self-deceived, a. Deceived or misled ro- 
specting one's self by one's own mistake or 
crror.—Self-deceit, Self-deception, n.: De- 
ception concérning one's self proceeding - - 
from one's own m stake.—Self-defence 9. 
Defence of one's own person, property! or 
reputation. —Self-delusion, n. The dat - 
ong olf Self denin a RU. sempeoting 
soli denying. —Seif-denyi g. a tor being 
e's self; forbeari alo > 
appetites or dee SE one S Own 
tion, E Mecht Self destruc 
a "t. 10 destruction of a 
Self-destructive ` ones self 
struction of one's set ading to the de. 
Sacrifice of ones own interests Or Kan Kä 
ace for the sake of others; — 
one’sown powers, Distrust of one's self or 


of electing its own members Self Dr body, 
self. —Solf-ovident, a d'Biren of one's 


the mind. — Seite este presen 
means of tere dently rast v. ES 
of being selexistent.- sare 






existent, a. Existine b s 
nature or essence, independeid 
other causo, — Self-ex lanatory, a 


o — «el 
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feeding, a 0us.—Bolf. 


or itself; ke Dine of feeding one's self 
ply of anything of which the 
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of or by one's self; tho use : Self-willed, a. Governed by one's o hel 
powers to attain one's en ur —— "ub droit not accommodating or com: DN | 
ances % High opinion of one's self; | Sell! sel, m. IKT selle, La se bh s 
pri ic.—Self-impor nt, e. Important in te 1" e ette, L. sella, a seat, a D | | 
one's own esteem; pompous, — Self-im. | Sell sel v.£- wert S ' aee | l 
pa, one's self (a self-imposed task).—Bolf- | Teel. selja, to sell to deliver, Got E mi. | a 
; ‚2. Free indulgence of one's | to offer; akin sale.] To transferto anota ! 
ssions or appetites.— Self-indulgont, a. ul e.] To transfer to another 4 | 
EB IURE ag te Ett E 
— , k a e 1 ec e De a CCH Y e. - f 
Led. a. Inflicted by or on one's self.— e? —— —— e hip To p | 
Ee Si Zeien — — for of; to take a bribe for; to betray. To sel the e Je half cire de | | 
ja S 2 van age. a e E +) N w. 1 a ya M / 
—— i — Concerned for| who G — — riese O cem halt Se Tierig that | 
= H wem ` a. 3 H . v a | 
without being asked,—Self-involved, a. “| ‘To — selling to bo sold; — ` 
dd St? up in one's self or in one’s| a price.— 70 sell out, to sell one's com- E 
thcughts. — Selfish, self'ish, a. Caring | mission in the army and retire from tho 
only or chiefly for self; regarding one's | service; to dispose of all one's shares ina s | 
own interest chiefly or solely; proccedin company.—Seller, scl'ér, z. One who sells; | colon, and more than the == ; 
from love of self; influenced solely by pri- | a vender. ’ d 3 distinguish the ccujunc e à 
vate advantage.—Selfishly, sclt'ish-li, «dv. | Sellanders, Sellenders, sel'an-dérz, scl'en- | sentence E : 
In a selfish manncr.—Selfishness, selfish- | dérz, n. (fr. solandres.] A skin disease in | Semi-columnar, sem'i-kolurtxz Ih | | 
nes, n. The quality of being selfish; devo- | a eh or pastern owing toa waut | a half column; flat on cte£selrzi | f 
tion to one's own interests with careless- | of cleanliness. on tho other. H | 
ness of others, — Self-knowledge, n. The | Selters-water, scl’térz or zcl'térz, n. A | Semi-consclous, semikcusio, e Eet 
knowledge of one's own real character, | medicinal mineral water found at Nieder- va | 
abilities, worth, or demcrit.—Self-love, n. | Selters in the valley of the Lahn, Nassau, semisilindira Be 
The love of one's own porson or happiness; | Germany; called incorrectly Selzer-water. — | 
the natural feeling which impels eve —Seltzogeno, solt'zö-jen, n. A gazogene. - Arp j 
rational creature to preserve his life and | Selvas, Silvas, sel'vaz, sil'vaz, m. p » [L ".si-Jin”drik, semi E 
promote his own happiness. — Self-lumi- | silva, a wood.] The great forest plains of of ¿hell 
Halt the property ot caning Hell | delvedge Sege selva, [Pn SS 
se e prope of emittin — | Belvedge, Selvage, sel'vcoj, Seen), n. [From t H 
Self-made, "i "lade by one’s self; having self and edge: lit. an. edis formed of tho | e ich are —— 
risen in the world by one's own exertions | stuff itself; comp. D. zelfkant, zelfegge, G. —— wer E E HI - 
(a self-made man).—Self-murder, n. The | * selbende, lit. sclf-edge, self-ond.] A woven neter; a radius 
murder of one's self; suicide.—Self-mur- | border, or border of close work, on a fabric — Send a ES d 
derer, n. A. suicide.—Self-opinion, ». | made of the threads of the fabric; a list, | 5 to or Scc inisfs a5 | 
Exalted opinion of one's self; self-conceit. | —Selvedged, Selv: sol'vejd, sel'väjd, d: half a day. i 
—Self-opinioned, a. Valuing one's own | a. Having a selvedge. ay doubl b 
opinion highly.—Self-possessed, a. Com- | Selves, selvz, pl. of self. - : tho outermost 
ed; not excited or flustered; cool; not | Semaphore, som'a-for, n. [Gr. wars sign, tala while the inner ond 
Disturbed. — Self-possezsion, n. The pos- | and pherd, to bear.] A kind of telegraph 
session of one's powers; presence of mind; | or a paratus for convcying information 
calmness; self-command.— Self-praise, n. by gnals visible at a —— Gent? 
The praise of one's self; self-applause.— | phoric, Semaphorical, — O yen =. 
Self-prezervation, 1. The preservation of a-fori-kal, a. Relating to —— 
one's self from destruction or in'ury.— | tele raphic,—Semapho : y, em aCe gemi fluid, sem : 
Self -registering, a. Registering auto- | i-ka Jb ade. By — i * — oS who 
matically; an cpithet applied to any in- | Sema rum gc-ma oc N. 
strument so contrived as to record itsown | has charge ofa — uot "n. [Gr. seme, 
indications ot phenomena 13 or the like]. Zeie ron a sign, and logos, discourse.) The gi tor seni ian Wi A 
H . wes , > 8 ^ 
Var A RA n d. x Re gul ated b ono $ doctrine of al * the science of language and Fr. vor, te sel Ging 
self or itself.—Self-regulative,a. 4cnding 8 . [Fr. semblance, an a kei! 
or serving to regulate ones self = Bemblance, sem ae appear, from Je — —— ne | 
Boi E es a. Relying on one's similare, simulare, io nae larity: re- | and n a- Sails cd : 
Folfstrustingto ono'sowa powers. Seige: | similia, [kernal aguro or appearanoci | A dae, 
. e . E D 
EE E 
ono's own rig a h or | Semeiography, so-mi-og ra-ii, N. I The te, sem 32 di 
tion.—Belf-reproach, n. Tho reprae e | on, a sign, and grapho, to write on of | Be ee ME Ze 8 
censure of one's own conser doctrine of signs; pathol. a des H co, | son who et aleo 10 ab 
self or one's octrin , of discases. has } Fee at | | 
spect, n. Respect for in a. Re-| tho marks or symptoms e o Per-| Inge of epee: o (mre io bk | 
own character.— Self-restr ' \owerof | Semeiographic, Së LA © logical, —— semis gm of e E | 
strained by itself or by one s emm pov con- | ‘taining to semoiog „Sem ing to semei- 8 seed, LOM ig sel ON er k B 
will.—Self-restraint, n. Res I comman | si mi-o-1oj"1-kal, d. aoi, n. (Gr. — Eet et | 
trol im on one’s self; sol 3 | ology. elology, st-miO wan doc «Jements 9 7. —— | 
selccontrol—Belfrigniooin, a. Sighteous | COEF, and logos, diseourte pli EE 
a TEX 
us fn e - [.] . ^ 
yA n. Reliance ‚om ones orm The. Bemeioties, semiotika of signs; pathok ge? n 
ess; 8; i 
on enos. — Belfncrifico, n. Sacrifice of | Cf EMP toh which teaches hoy, "m. 
one’s self or of self-interest.—Se * symp al poundi . 
ing, a. Yiclding up one's own | : 





» Fate, für, fnt, fall; met met, hör; 
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Y I" - O sanas 
; el Be Seien A DE ta aman te 
izens elec slative 


o d from se 4. 
seminari?» a nurserye; 
lots; 2 
A seed D school, — obles, 22 co, tho up 


L 
—— h of a logis- 
geminis, Se tion: AUF no or; hen r branch my 
a place of ECH hich persons axe OS ed; — jn various countries, as ©) France, 
a university in ©.” belongiDS seminary: ted S : in general, 
ed. — f; rated foreign sen Semi the Uni legislative department of 
t ined or edu ina sricat. — PC lative body the legis a: of 
trad of a Roman, lic 1 D — = vernment; en S in 
on, Sen "sion of secds; ^ 1. | university". or E pi blic 
disto eminiferons, E, which a senato mects, or & po DEE 


nati : 
Bot, the naturas "gem E | e or aD 
seeding. E en, and Jero to P council. — Senator, pon rial, 






x P : = 
A — ucing SC 1 | Der of a senate. , 
d Waert Mens | q, Pertaining RE the. Upited 
Be semen and fuc t Pelonging to senators; o 
^h nit'i-kal, a. Ll. Mie seed or Semen States, entitled to elect a senator.—Se 
dl Fo g or prod» imf, 7 Entom, the torially sen-a-to'ri-al-li, acu: In a sena- 
Miu , sem ini undergo a slight i or. — Senatorship, sen'a-tor- 
"y insects which torial man wore: to 
Ne de Be in passing to 2 Pee „| ship, n. The office or dirnity of a senator. 
hire |i" change only in Por ran, n. SEMEIOG | Senatus, scnl tus, t L.] A senate; a 
EN | — — , miolos a Sever | governing body in certain universitics.— 
itel ae ! rur — se-mi-oUiks, % UP Senatus academicus, onc of the governing 
sa Si ott, palmated gem-i-pal’- bodies in Scotch universities, consisting 
d atri Beml-palmate, Geet? a, Zool. having the of the principal and professors. 
Celtis | mit, sem-i-pal mi ly down tho toes. gend, send, v.£. —pret. and pp. sent. [A. Sax. 
——— fect web ee e Semi, and L. pes, | SEH en=Xcel.senda, Dan. sende, D. zenden 
wera f A sm ity St — Bemi- | G. senden, Goth. sandjan, to send; caus. o 
„bes! Pedal 7 foo dal a. Pros, containing | An old verb meaning to go.] To causo to 
—— Fd — De go or pass from one place to another; to 
COME edu DEC o or fo 
Uu Y ,2 mo mitted; to impel; top P row; to 
kiat: a follower ti geet) the doc- | cast; to commission, authorize, or direct to 


lists D who, T i e alle 1 
— bemi-Pelaglanism, | gO and act; to cause to befall; to inflict to 
| trines of Tene ii n. Tho tenets of tho send destruction); before certain — 


'j-po-L1i-an-izm. 4 
beta Somi- Pel claus, `. motion, to cause to do the act indicated 
a, [ics |i e ntlgrade, sem-i-plan‘ti-grid, a. | b tho respective verb (to send the enemy 
rutas. | Zool. applied to certain families of mam- ying in all directions).—70 send forth or 
i dee | mals, as the civets and weasels, in which | out, to put or bring forth; to emit.—v.i. 
the comes tats a portion of the sole of the hind-feet at | To despatch a message or a messenger for 
erre least is applied to tho ground in walking. | some purpose.—To send for, to re uest by 

EE sem'i-kwi-vér, m. Music, a | me to como or be brought (to send 
ko lun D ll note tho duration of the quaver; | for a physician). Bender, sen'dér, n. O 
el eee rete, sen, | sea ss — 

» n. m Sem or Shem, cl- | Sendal, sen'dal, n. [O.Fr. cendcl, sendal; 


? Í dest son of Noah.] A descendant of Shem; 
bafis te |. i of Shem; | I.L. cendalu 
ono of tho Semitic race; a Shemite.—a. | dian cloth, trom Sindhui, the vor Sadus J 
















rtof fat braided cordage formed 
by plaiting rope-yorns or spun-yarn to 


er. 
.genior.] AS 
IS, SE ing to 





S - 

made upon the mind through the medium 

of one of the organa Of fete or by some 
u ex e 

A tho internal state of the body; 

a fecling; the power of feeling por realy ng 


of awe, novelty, &c.); a state of some ex- 
citement (to create a sensation); what pro- 
duces excited interest or feeling: O ten 


els, &c.). — Sensation novels, novels that 
produce their effect m by exci 
ana oe improbable san iones as —— 
xtreme peri -wroug on 
&c., depending but fittle on the linea. 


sationalism.—Sensationalism,sen-sü'shon- 
Uma n. Metaph. the theory or doctrine 
thatall ourideasare solely derived through 
our senses; sonsualism. — Sensationalist, 
sen-sii’shon-al-ist, n. Metaph. a believer 
in or upholder of the doctrine of sensa- 
tionalism. — Sensationary, sen-sü'shon-a- 
RS n. Relating to sensation; sensational. 
mse, sens, n. (Li. sensus, sensation, a 
Hp from sentio, sensum, to perceive by 
1e senses (seen in scent, sensual, consent, 


ma Sai E Belonging to Shem or his d i 
dira Es? Semitic. Su mitik. a RR CURAR M A light thin stuff of sil ; 

: k, a. t silk or thread. 1 
ar: 3| e nt vy CE nom —— n., A local name in America for ST One of resent, sentence, sentiments 
| Ee ie peris from ffa havipg originally boon | Tuan gnd thg higher animals ‘perceive ex- 
i | ST got Shemitic languages, an impor- | Seneka, 8 cca Indians. ternal object eans KCELVE ex- 
poi 1 prising the Hebrews Pha ene Com- drug consist ing sen öko sen em Lon A mado on certain o wank or the betes the 

ak Gerd "aceon ‚ Babylo- | th l States, used in cough mixtures; ng usually spoken of as fiv 

nh a, semit iman A Salad | go plant itself. s;| namely, sight, hearing, t G 
panna Ek seh Semitic adoption of Semitic —— st-nes‘ens, n. [L. senesco, from rauch; perception by the E 
aere Mecht, Med amen, old. Bevare.) ‘he stato of growing | ME 
TE UU du ESAE MEME S moral perception; conscious 
zl cot.—n, A s otidian inte ‚sen’es-shal,n. TO ness (a sense of shame); : wr 
| pita , rh emit ian fever, T- ‚lu. senescal Lt ‚Fr. seneschal ID 1 8 " me); faculty of think- 
— an interval of se Music, half a tone; senescalh us, from O.G. —— 3; sound perception and 
wus? Dk {i in the diatonic scale, which sen ae and —* Aes te), and scale —— — ing (a man EES — — 
aie | and re, of the interval between houses of soy P rehal).] An off nt | opinion heldin comm A 
o BCEE) SE EE 
T " o, cmonies; nd domesti = y 2 
— — esshal-ship n. (hg omes ar — ee Ar e to be tn a 
ane — imperfecti Pertaining to aim signifying gurat —— a — tot mental faculties: ‘the contrary donot 

PT Sound partak “Ol, n, A half Se usc-leck, : n,green.] | a. ur senses.—Senseless, 

da gil Semone ing séi naturo of bogel; old cg, Uil, a. [L. senilis, fro —— ur of sense; having no —— 

— t. Bemola, semis iim T. ceed > ainin + | in i ; insensible; wan 
E fe) Bine giw Seria Sem'o]a, : ceeding from age; ping to old Ass; pro: bills ng or sympathy; SURE sonal. 
vr O Sai: fino foue 10° Doltingana pud STainsre. | jj, Lhe of old age.—Senility, soni ti ment; unwise foul reason or sound judg- 
cai made sepa tt been passed ane After the | gaotage stato of being senile! sid et? | ingu unwise; foolish; nonsensical; a 
n We ple Bemperyiratütely, used for 1, Toug tho | Senior sy ; Senile; old age; ncorstanding; acti od 

Ze? for puddi h it, or, sini. ;| ment;st — ing without 
pa — fag MIT and ety Trent, r3 L en amex, old. (Sesame J si Tor, compar, or| ina sense pm manner, foo ¡senses bado. 
nite severe ets, flourish. | the ald ago; older Peor] | or Sper pies dereen "he state 
Sg BE lernel, Y, — - | (goslder of two persons ve der; bei or quality of bei: nes, n. The state 
irme and eje; FEPipiternars b a. [Fr ola Smith, senior): ] Ader; being | sense; folly; stupidity Ben ent good 

pi everlasting E Lema]. ] dz Mnlper, ghee n »Senior); higher or more ad si-biVi-ti, A The, dity.— Sensibilit 

, Aid Ken its Juas beginnias fat a HANK, office, or the Like cre adr | Sensiblercapability of sensi Oi being 
Lor — Ena ar ng, but nor gi ER e ee "i to exporienco pre E 
WE CAEDE: Loa IL AR Des RES 
D su “Cl, . m s `s 3 1 a X 

Tr esl gem vitta A Sax. sey superior agos priority wd ogee senior, SE Cinokton ae or keenness of feeling: 
— er AU who liva ee | leaves sonna. Wink or office, ? Priority or cato very nent which ‘Thaker ulity 
e to six. s from vez da Senari by | a laxat. various speci, send, senna,] T sensitivencss (iU. changes of co v indi. 
SES Ke ge Medicine in const as | mete AEN mune ot'a therm. 
e from N , t pa €, Li. sensib Tei, Y Q= 
zi Mar om Mah from E OS xx of being perceived Do Sensus.) Gases 
pr L. sena. Tho spaco Eet frown. from seven. | Cf oxcit by the senses: „„pable 
pr Lei ME seven Mighty Sege. | fe pablo of sensation n A ptible Pole 

den, Fro ays; à | infusus to light); capable cron, (the 
In Seve ces; liable eof e Cye 
n and knit. easily aff : ssion moti 
l| ception cithert ei celvin Oremotion: 
MU: vu He OCH orby the senses or tha 1AE Den 
Hen: D 

, th, thin; W, wig; w in 3 










SENSORIUM 


cognizant; persuaded: ca: wble of indica. 
ting slight changes of condition; sensitive 
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ten-str, n. One who Prono 
tence.—Senten Memel 27 & sen. 
taining sense Judaren eens OF con: E 
an s e n a d i — 
sible [mari having good or sound sense; chal Ji, ld. — Sententiall 


shal-li, adv. In a sententia man —— 
y means of sentences.— Sententio rex 
LE Id. — i, Fr, 

euz.|. Abounding in axior.. ims; 
rich la judicious Observations; hee 


intelligent; reasonable; judicious, — Sen- 
sibleness, sen’si-bl-nes, a. The state or 
SE of being sensible; sensibility.— 

ensibly, sen'si-bli, adv. "In a sensiblo 
manner; perceptibly to the senses; with 


ions; having 
à , Sens revity and weicht of * PE mer D: 
ntelligence or food gonso; Judiciously.— | terse.—Sententiously, sorteos AL y; 

Sensific, Sensifacient, sen.sii'ik, sen-si- | Iu a sententious manner Sententious. Y 
— — ad = et? and — to nom, rie 2. The quality of * 
Cnsation,—sensifica. "Ing sententious; brevity of besi u 

TY, Scn-sif'i-ka-to-ri, a. Sensifacient.— : y of expression 


éi combined with strength. 
ensigenous, sen-sij'e-nus, a. [L. sensus, 


and root gen, to beget.) Originating or 
using scnsation.—Sensitive, sen'si-tiv, a, 
[Fr. sensitif, L.L. sensitivus.] Having the 
capacity of recciving impressions Trom 
external objects; having Teclings easily 
excited; readily and acutely affected; of 
keen sensibility: physics, casily atfected, 
moved, or exhi iting change from some 
nfluence (a sensitive balance); chem. read- 
ily affected by the action of appropriate 
agents. —Sensitively, sen'si-tiv-li, adv. In| L.L. scntimentam, from L, sentio, to per- 
a sensitive manner, —Sensitivenezs, sen'si-| .civo. SENSE] A thought prompted by 
tiv-nes, n. The state of being sensitivo, — feeling; a feeling respecting some ? 


NEN A 
, 29 ad 


licnlis, ppr. of sentio, to perceive, DENSE, ] 
Capable of perceiving or feeling; having 
the faculty of perception; physiol. a term 
apnlicd to those parts which aro more 
Susceptible of fcehng than others.—Sen. 
tiently, scn’shi-ent-li, adv. In a sentient 
or perceptive manner. —Sentienco, Sen. 
tiency, sen'shi-ens, sen'shi-en-si, n. Tho 
state of being scnticnt; feeling. 
Sentiment, scn’ti-ment, n. [Fr sentiment, 


Gs mite +e © ot o — 


















































: ergon 
tive-plant, n. A name given io sov. | or thing; a particular disposition of mind 
eral Plant which display movements of | in view of somo subject; tendency to bo 
their leaves in a remarkable degree under swayed by iccling; emotion; sensibility; a 
the influence of light and darkness, as also thought or opinion; the —— or opinion 
under mechanical and other stimuli.— | contained in words, but considered as dis- : 
tivity, sen-si-tiv'i-ti,». The state of | tinct from —— thought expressed in 
being sensitive or Bec —— hy, mio ed per — — — 
action of appropriate chemical or oth al, a, aving sentiment; a | 
e TO [ e es L swayed by sentiment; manifesting an cx- | cuitle- aud cater, a li h 
acena ee diness of n Bender Cem pfe — ei ment; artificially or mawkish- cuttle-hone or —— | 
v.t sensitized, rper ü To ete ca- d a i —— — Bepon; topa. Sana 
pable of being acted on by tho actinic rays Sentimentalism, scn-ti-men'tal-izm, m. Sepoy, sö'pol, n. dr ch arte! [ 
of the sun or other means; a term in pho- —Sentiment: ism, d © given in Hieta Leger) 
n, Sentimentality. — Sentimentalist, sen-ti- | namo gi i I 
tography, &c. ca’ ri. a, [From L, mentalist, n. One who affectis sentiment; | soldiers in the Iun 
Sensorium, sen-so'ri-um, [ tal or | Sept, sept, n. [Protat] a emezt | 
nse.] The brain or any part of | the character of being sentimental or TA EE dans | 
meee po | mund I epee cB Tu 
of impressions derived from the cx er- | sentin Medie n sensibility: proneness!| Ein fre + 
nal world; ch ul goat o — tone E — Sentimentalize, sen-ti- cepts, E — 
al: y Ms — Sensory, sen’so-ri, a. | men'tal-iz, v.i. To affect exquisito Lax Septal. Under Sac, | 
ri-a L a. t the S sarium: convcying sen- bility — entimentall , scn-ti-men il; Septang septangghn. (Lr 
"iem "(sensory nerves), —2. The senso- SCH In a m — lle It. | and mun an ange] 61158] 
' entinel, sen’ti- UP D E, , ` | 
rium. P i - | sentinella; origin doubtful. One who, arium, sepitrium n E | i 
ee — crinining tothebods, watches or. kecps — ore any Stirn, D Tee | 
arpa ptus wee irit: al: -| prise; especially, : d emt. | from & ETSI 
ip ecos o dle creep Ue Hace om urn aen se en | Rare ede 
e e 14 L etude ageet , senline ng. 1 : E 2 E 
TUR iei Eng puristas torem fe sentinel; to furnish with i {Corruption of presents ——— 
ust; volu Sl doctrine —Sensualism, | tincls.—Sen y Sen LIT, 9t. ard; a | talizedsnc pl 
as 3, philosophical doctrinc. hat theory | sentinel.] A soldier placed on guari A . Under sul, dëi 
sen’sü-al-izm, m. Metaph., tha din | sentinel; guard; watch; duty of a sentinel | orl rember, septem c ctii m 
which bases all our mental acts and —Sentry-box,n. Asmallshed to coverand | Sep er iy The mici * 
tellectual powers upon — — shelters sentincl at his post. so called from eT : aio” 
e edbicetion to the appetites; sen: | Sepahl, sop'a-hi, n. + sépalos an invented | month teom Aia, DE) 
o cix a | nsec et M M 
person given to the indul hilosophy.— | onc of the sepa eon t various | 2 sopien GL 
tites; a sensationalist in p Uphold- | when that organ is mado u] ‘Bot, rela- | Sep ' gena, Henn - | 
listic, sen'sü-a-lis"tik, a. Up 1 03, —Sepaline, scp'al-in, a. . rom AQ tng of GIA eni 
ur m | Fara CE HE CIE Come 
ity, sen-sü-al irti, 2. he gratification | of ascpal.—s "abus a. Relating to years DEE at wets 
: ; devotedness to the gra 2 ].—Sepalous, scp’al-us, a. seven petro 
cp I E En 
carnality; e 7 sensualizing, To Separa reparo, scparatum—ése, apart, s P ond ane. 
al-iz, v.é. — sensualized, by carnal gratifi- | ding. Uu separo ar plane: Piu] To Sc pictis go — 
mcke sensual; to debase Y Gi adv. Ina | and paro, to, put, to part, in almost any | p continuing Te 
i ensually, sen'sti-al-li, -al- | disunite; to divide; to1 or casu- Wei: LES 
sensual manner, ~ — — manner, either Ahings naturally number Ge dar Sen | 
nes, n. Sensuality, “Sensuous, sen'sü-us, a. | My Join ‘space between; to sever, sel noit, aal Y 
n. Sensualism. — ores; appealing tothe | to make a 8] ce; to lio between. or, | (rio, SIAN of the d 
^ r to the senses; app : | anintervening spa each other; sta a Hr y 
senes rely lec hough ieee | S go apart EE A 
alive to the WEE at, senis Th ady | separatus, pn. of scparo. ther or others | septentrion explana tt ES - 
the * sensuous manner, — Sensuousness, the rest; parted from i 3 not unit ; dis- sept E GË ct. "i à 
sen'sü-us-nes, si YU : disjoined; unconn alone; without eoe en) ) instru EN d 
Bent, sent, pret, and pp. 1 SNe ig, an | tinct; w ability, Beparableners, try | voices” sept jest Au E 
E) E EE EE pl 
- opinion, a judgme lve SENSE.) A ju e f being ` separable; scpara is. di: equ P 
from sentio, to per judgment pronounce rable, eep'a-ra-bl, d. ted or disjoined; TE d | 
ment; a decision; a ju a criminal; à deg Zi ra 


Ek e i ze nuni St o pieta niue m a, para nected 

thought and fo lowed by a fall pon rät-li, adv. tin " singly- OR being 
m : neind. | condemn; to | state; a are, n. Tho 

sentence or jud ent ou; to fencer, sen’- | ness, sop 

doom to punishmen oto, not, mire; 


mt, met, her; pino, pin; 





Fate, für, fat, fall; 





line, or courso; a se uence; 
geol. a set of strata 3 assessing pes co 
Inon mineral or fossi characteristic; chen 
à group of com unds, each : 
the same radical: 1 








serpents oboy hig will — i 
Dentiater m. "Tho secretary. Ber- 











A zigzag f 
; Placing th arag fenco made b 
ee arith. and alg. a num- | other. Re the rails upon 
sion, each of which 43 related to the on Serpentiform, serpen'ti forro puc 
Toro it according to a certain law = o. 


1c form of a serpent; se ino paving 
tigenous, sêr-pon-tij'e-nas., — q 
Scrpent.—Serpentine, ser pen-Ln, a n 
serpentinus,] Pertaining to or resembling 
v serpent; having the qualitie * 
subtle; windingorturningone 
2 Serpentina os aE scrpentispirsl crooked 
— Se, A Y "hi ins 
and ends with tho same word an EG 







n A talo or other Somposition running 






.. = x e 
[men — 
e sarna —. am mr E 






) 
issued in succes. 







9 Ze 
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r e, Arranged i 
a series; pertaining toa Series. Senintele 


seri ati, adv. Ina regular serios. —Serl. 
In regular 

Serious, sö'ri-us, a. (Fr, sérieux, f 
seriua, serious, earnest.] Grave in DRM 
solemn; not light, gay, or 


s. 
w 
a 
E 
= 
E 
[-] 
Ra 
a? 
A 






P. 2 
— — ee "mn — 


a Serpent's skin; much used for the manu. 
facture of various ornamental articles... 
Like Perpentined, serpentining. To wind 







"e 
e Rs 








scr'pen-tin-li, adv. In a sor entino - 
ner.—Serpentinous, sér’ game a. Of 
the naturo of, or resem} ing serpentinc.— 
Serpent's-tonguo, n, A species of fern, so 
m mat rom the form of its fronds; adder's- 
Serpigo, sér-pi'go, n. [L.L., from L. se 

to creep.] A numo for ringworm or simi: 

ar skin-disease, — Serpiginous, sér-pij‘i- 
nus, a. Jed. applied to certain affections 
Shines ch as 16 were, from one part to 


Serpolet, sér'po-let,». [Fr] Wild thyme. qu 
E ; Serp lyme a doublet of 












weighty; not trifling: at A0 : 
Ger El j 1 5; attended with dan 








emnly.—Seriousness, si/ri-us-nes, n. Tho 
condi lon or quality of being serious; 






erpula, sör’pü-Ja, 2. pl, ule, serpü-le, 
[A dim. from L. ‚serpo, to crecp.] A genus 
of annelidans inhabiting tortuous cal- 
careous tubesattached to rocks, shells, &c, 
in the sca, —Serpulite, sér'pü-lit, n. Fossi 
remains of Scrpula. 

Serrate, Serrated, ser'rüt, serri-ted, a. [L. 
serratus, from serra, a «ti Notched on 
the edge like a saw; toothed.—Serratio 
ser-ri'shon, n. Formation in tho shape o 
a saw.—Serrature, scr’ra-tür, n. A notch- 
ing in tho edge of sayan like a saw. 

Serricorn, ser'ri-korn, n. [L. serra, a saw, 
and cornu, a horn.] Ono of a family of 
coleopterous insects, which have serrated 
or saw-shaped antenna. 

Serrulate, Serrulated ser^rü-làt, scr’rü- 
li-ted, a. [L. serrula, dim. of serra, a 
saw.] Finely scrrate; having vory minute 
notches, — Serrulation, ser-rü-lü'shon, n. 
A small notching; an indentation. 

Serry,! ser’i, oi [Fr. serrer, to pre 
from 'b. sero, to lock, sera, a bolt or 
To crowd; to press together. — Serried, 
ser'id, p. anda. Crowded; compacted; in 
close order (serried ranks of soldicrs 

Sertularia, sér-tü-lü/ri-a, n. [L. sertum, a 
— ü ane gonos AA gom; 
monly ca sca-fir8. — , 
tü-li/ri-an, n. A member of the sca-fir 


Serum, sYrum, m. [L. serum, whey, tho 


», SU'ri-0-kom"ik, st'ri-5-kom”i-kal 
Having a mixture of seriousness and 
comicality. ` 

— sirjant, n. [Fr. sergent. Sco Ber 
GEANT. sergeant in the army; in = 
land, a lawyer of the highest rank: called 
serjeant-at-law or serjeant of the coif.— 
Serjeants of the household, officers who exc- 
cute several functions within the British 
royal houschold, as the serjeant- surgeon, 
«c.—Common serjeant, a judicial officer 
connected with the corporation of London. 
—Serjeant'a inn, a society or corporation 
consisting of the entire body of serjeants- 
at-law. — Serjeant-at-arms, ». A titlo of 
oflicers who attend the lord-chancellor, 
the speaker of the House of Commons, 
and the Lord-mayor of London.—Serjeant- 
ship, sürant-ship, n. The office of a ser- 
jeant-at-law.—Serjeantry, Serjeanty, sür'- 
Jant-ri, sür'jan-ti, n. An honorary kind of 
Enzlish tenurc, on condition of service duo 
to the sovereign. - 

Sermon, s¢r’mon, n. [L. sermo, sermonis, 
n speech or connected discourse, from sero, 
to join together. Series.) A discourse 
delivered in public, especially by acler bs 
man or preacher, for the purpose of reli- 
gious reni ortheinculcation of mor- 
wlity,and grounded on some text or passage 
of Scripture; a similar discourse written 
or printed, whether delivered or not; a 
homily.—v.t. To tutor; to lesson; to lecture, 
—Sermonist, s¢r’mon-ist, n. A writer of 
sermons. — Sermonize, s¢r’mon-iz, v.i. — 
sermonized, sermonizing. To preach; to 
discourso.—v.t, To preach a sermon to.— 
Sermonizer, primon- Tatr n. Ono who 

monizes; a preacher. 

Seroon, Seron, so-rün', se-ron’, n. (Sp. 
seron, a frail or basket.) A weight vary- 
ing with the substance which "it measures; 
a seroon'of almonds being 874 Ibs.;a bale or 

ckage Zr holding drugs; c.; à ceroon. 
erosity. Under SERUX. = 
ous, sú-rot'i-nus, a. IL. serotinus, 

— late.] Bot. appearing late in 
a scason. ~“ 
erous. Under SERUM. > 

Beant: — "n. —— et Dees 

Se , q e : 
ers; ir sempe irren fom ad 
form, without feet, and moving a snake; 

a powerful bass musical instrumen m 

alicious 
















ne of servants, one Ceux 
Ee 




















The 
thin transparent part of the blood, a un 


“ye 
colour; the lymph-like fluid MOM by 
certain membranes in the human body, 
such as the pericardium, pleura: perito- 
neum, &c., och denominateí " 
membranes: the thin part of milk sc 
ated from the curd; whey: Sarthe char 

3 nin s S 
EE — Serosity, sc-rogi-ti, n. 


8. 
, sér'val, n. A South African car 
—— ag a kind of small leopard 










, DÄ — served serving. i 
cer ME I. servio servire, to Lee 
from servus, A servan 7 ‚nen al 
akin to servo, to — p wid, 

rform regula 
Aue ds in Lohalf of; to boin tho employ" 
ment of, as 2 domestic, bare ritual 
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person.—Serpent stones or oath 
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n for six voices 
c two concluding 
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t six lines of a sonnet. 
i'to. Music, same as Ses- 
Pros. 2 stanza o 
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tocs, and 
umbs and in other 
ulal 


teral, Besquialtera 
teral, ses-kwi-al'tér-à a. [L. 
half, and alter, other.] Math. a 
toaratio A one quantit 


as much more; thus the ratio 9 to 6 is ses- 

—— eier? stones; 1o pater 
applied toa salt containing ono ep y Yee 
basefor each equivalent 
pica ey ser kwk du pli- 


nun .. Ca y CH 


“a. 


set at naught, 
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iness; to 
mmonco a now busines > 
SEH (to Mr u DÄ cry to s 
enr (oM: ufficienb fortune. ui 


^. journey; printing, to deface or soil 
the Mast Scots enid of the ink on a newly- 
rinted shect, when another sheet comes 
In contact with it before it has had time 
to dry.—To set on or upon, to assault; to 
make an attack on.—To set ante beg 
a journey or course; to start.— 49 
j to begin business or a scheme of life; to. 
profess openly; to make pretensions (he 
seta up tor à man of wit). —p. and a. 
Placed, put, fixed, &c.; regular; in duo 
form; well arranged or put together (a set 
speech or phrase); fixed in opinion; deter- 
mined; firm; obstinate; established; set- 
tled; appointed (set forms of prayer); pre- 
determined; fixed beforehand (a se£ pur- 
pose); fixed; immovable. — Set scene, in 
theatres, a scene where there is 2 
deal of arrangement for the posc.—7. A 
collection of thingsof the same kind or to 
be used tope er. of which each is a com- 
plement of all the rest; a complete suit or 
assortment (a set of chairs, n set of tea 
dishes); a number — customarily 
or officially associated; a number of par- 
ticular things united in the formation of 
a whole (a seé of features); the five fi 5 
of a quadrille; the music for a quadrille; 
also, the number of couples requi 
execute the dance; the descent ot the sun 
or other luminary below the horizon; an 
attitude, position,or posture; a permanent 
change of figure caused by pressure or 
being retained long in one position; a turn 
or bent; a direction or course (the set of a 
current).— To make a dead set, to make a 
determined onset, or an importunate ap- 
plication. — Set-down, n. <A rebuff: an 
unexpected and overwhelming answer.— 
Setness,t setínes, n. The state or quality 
of being set.—Set-off,n. That which is 
used toset off the appearance of anything: 
an ornament; a counter claim or demand: 
a cross debt; an equivalent; printing, the 
transferred impression from a printed 
pago, tapers on which is not dry, to an 
e e et-scre 
Screwed through one pare: tightly VOR 
another to bring pieces into close conta t 
—Setter, set'ér, n. One who or that which 
fro ld ot, sporteman's dog, named 
it perceives the Memes of e Ehen 
is also trained to mark game by standing. 
—setter-forth, n. One who set i 
, S forth; a 
aimer. — Setter-off One who or 


hat which sets E 
n. Ono who EA or adorns. —Se —— 


» Set’ 
DIE OO CEU 
EE 
dg similar contest, as with folks encon: 
ata, seta, m. 1. Beto, se te la a bristle 
or stiff hairlike ap endako of plants and 
capsule, or spor. S — ae theen, 


EI iucing or 

a i] SO = 

st-tijerus a Gee S bets Selena erous 
tirem st 
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Seton. sYton, n. [Fr. &éton, 


of silk or cotton, or 


etose, Setous, sitas. am’ 
from sela, a brist i] ptus, a. 
Ne Surface set with bristie 

Sottee, ect, n. Lom a T 


with a back to it; a large mola ah ai = 


for several persons to sit in i 
] at 
BE, set- n. [ Fr. scclie, etie] Aree 
Kira masts wath ae lan (Rt 
MEA ateen sails; used in the 
Boite ae, ie Sat 
* 9 7. . DL ^ H 4 
a settle; from at Comp t —— 


np. L. sella, ase: 
sedla, from Sedeo, to sit. SET, Sıt.] A mis 


o sit on; a stool.—v.t.—s- ; 
From set; a freq. in format hee —— 
Scat, to place. ] To place in a fixed or per- 
manent position; to establish or fix in any 
line of life, in an office. business, situation 
(0.5 to change from a. disturbed or troubled 
condition to one of tranquillity: to quict 
still, calm, compose (to setile the mind 
when agitated); to clear of dregs or sedi. 
ment by causing them to sink; to cause 
to sink to the bottom: to determino, as 
something which is exposed to doub or 
question; to free from uncertainty or wa- 
vering; to confirm; to adjust, as something 
in controveray; to bring to a. conclusion; to 
finish (to settle a dispute); to make securo 
formally or legally (to settle an annuity on 
2 person); to liquidate; to pay; to square or 
adjust (to scttlean account, claim); to plant 
with inhabitants; to people; to colonize.— 
v.i. To become fixed or permanent; to as- 
sumo a lasting form or condition; to estab. 
lish a residence; to take up a permanent 
abode; to quit an irregular and desultory 
for a methodical life; to enter the married 
state; to change from a disturbed or tur- 
bid state to the opposite; to become freo 
from dregs by their sinking to the bottom; 
to sink or fall gradually; to subside, as 
dregs from a liquid; to become lowered, as 

a building, by the sinking of its founda- 
tion; to'become calm; to ceaso from agita- 
tion; to adjust differences; to come to an 
a ment.—Settled, set'ld. p. and a. Es- 
tablished ; stable; deep-rooted; unchang- 
ing (settled gloom, a settled conviction); or- 
derly; methodical (a seftlcd lifo).—Settled- 
nezs,sct/ld-nes, n.—Sottlement, set/l-ment, 
R. The act of scttling or state of being 
settled; establishment in life; the act of 
colonizing or pcopling; colonization; a 
ract of country colonized; a colony in 
its earlier condition; the liquidation of a 

im or account; adjustment; arrange- 
ment; a legal deed by which. property is 
settled; right from a certain connection 
with a particular parish, town, or locality 
to maintenance thereif a pauper.—Settler, 
set'lér, n. One who settles; one who fixes 
his residence in 2 new colony; a colonist; 
that which settles or decides anything 

definitely (colloq.). — Settling, selling, n. 

The act of ne who settles; pl. dregs; sedi- 

ment Being day: 7. = day ect apart 

settling of accounts. 

Setula ect aa n. pl. Sctule, sct/n-lo.. [Ti. 
dim. of seta, a bristle.) Bot. a small bris- 
ile or hair.—Sotule, set'ül, n. A small, 
short bristle or hair.—Setulose, sct'n-10s, 
a. Bearing or previded with setules. 

Seven, sev/n, €. [A.:iax. scofon=D. zeuen, 
Goth. and 0.H.G. cihwn, G. sicben, Icel. 
sjau, Dan. syv, W. saith, Tr. seacht, Rus. 
semj, Li. septem, Gr. hepta (for septa), Per. 
hafi, Skr. saptan.) Ono more than six or 
loss than cight.—t- This number; a group 

f things amounting to this number; tho 

e mbol representing this number, as 7 or 

Wi. Bevenfold, sev'n-füld, a. Repeated 


lied seven times.—adv. Seven i o system of sowers tho 
ness mantis in the proportion ehe re» crepe I generally ar lied HO 
* fod ¢ aren days zii nights; a week. | system of Por an juice. 
ME — Seventeen, sov'n-Ln, A. th Sewer, EUT, n. [From — SV GE 
s. Seven and ten addod.—Seventeenth, | Hawen wii oficer who 


Fate, far, fat, fall; mo, met, her; 





bristlc—hairor bristles eo Ls sela, a 
GE used for the purpose] een E 
w similar materi 
massed under t] faro ed 
bn an artificial ince mn order to main: 


L. CIOS 
lo.] Bol. brist y; — 


Sèvres, Sèvres Ware, Sr, n. A kind of 


Sew, si, DÄ 


sü ij, n, [From old verb sew, to 
pec Packs '0.Fr. essuier, to dra n E 
L. cx, out, and enne Jule irai ns, | 8 
hymat ich t A 
a uits, od "Bowers, leading away from orzan 
human 
1 Le, essuyer, A drain, 9 CO 
00 —— — or canal form 
in towns and other (art: Me ^ n- 


5 
tit 


a gehale — 
tho sixth; VS, sevinth 


. ng seven der 
tatonic scale, as fro sarees of the 
note of the diatom C to B; the seventh 


E ar 


ports,—Seventy, sevin-ti, a. ando, anal 
RIX, —— — seren, and tig, td 3 
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bY violence; to disjoin, referring to thi 
that are distinct but ‘united by some th 
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to the number te eS 


ale 





very many; divers: used with Fam nouns, 


verb. —Severally, sov'er-al-li, adv. Sepa- 
rately; distinctly; cach b himself.-Sever: 
alty, sev’¢r-al-ti, n. A state of separation 
irom the rest, or from all others. 

Severe, sc-ver, a. (Fr. sévere, from I. 
severus, serious, severe; scen also in per- 
severe, asscverate,] Serious or carnest in 
fceling or manner; sedate; grave; austero; | 8 
very strict in discipline or government: 
not indulgent; judging or criticising | lables. 
harshly; strictly regulated by rule; rigidly | Bexlocular, peras 
methodical; not al owing: unnecessary or | and loculua, a cell] Bal 
florid ornament or tho like (tho sererest 
style of Greck architecture); afllictive; 
distressing; violent; extreme; intense je; 
vere pain or cold); diflicult to bo undor- 
gone; rigorous (a severe test or cxamina- 
tion). —Severoly, st-vérli, adv. In a severe 
manner; rigidly; strictly; rigorously; pain- 
fully.—Severeness, sc-vór'nes,n,. Severity. 
— Severity, sc-veri-ti, n. [L. severitas.) 
The quality or state of being scvore; ex- 
iremo striciness; rigour; harshness; in- 
tensity; extremity; kconness; extreme 
coldness or inclemency; cruel treatment; 
sharpness of punishment; strictness, 














gles; a 
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Sextain, scksttn,n, [Tum L enini fi 
stauza of six lines. 
Sextant, sckstant, 1. 





beautiful porcelain ware, manufactured at 
"rance. 


[A. Sax. siwian, scowian, to 
scw=0.1H.G. siuwan, Goth. siujan, Dan. 
aye, Icel. aja; cog. L. suo, Skr. siv, to sew. 
Seam is from this stem.) To unite or 
fasten together with a ncedlo and thread; 
to make or work by needlo and thread.— 
To sew up, to cloro or unite bh so Wing 
v.i. To practise sewing; to join things wit 
stitches.—Sewer, sö’er, x. Ono who cho 
—Scwing, su'ing, 2. The thread sewed n 
by the needle, — Sowing-machino, n. + 
machine for sewing, now largely super- 
seding sewing by hand. 























rabitations. — Sewer, SÉ uf 


riluous water, 28 well 
itlous and other mattora.—Sewerng®, > an 
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SHALLOT 


of D. sloep, E. sloop. x 


a sch 
light vessel with a ‘small maine 
-Suils, 


especially near 
Shallow ly 


skydlgr, wry, obli 
shallow w A. whe 


[Same word as I 

ue, the water being 
ach sinks obliquely 
non shelf.] Not 


water); 


ottom (a shallow trou above the 


cep; not profoun 
—R. A place "h 


fecling or affection. — 
Bhallowly, sha ^oi, adv. In a shallow 
mauner;superficially.—Shallowness,shal'- 
The state or quality of being 
superficialness of intellect. — 
low-pated, a. Of weak mind; silly. 
halm, sham, n. A shawm. 
Bhalt, shalt, second person singular of 


shall. 

sham, n. [A form of shame: com b 
Prov. E. sham, 8 ame; sham, to blush ix 
shame.] One who or that which deceives 
expectation; a trick or fraud ; somcthing 
counterfeit; an imposture. — a. False; 
counterfeit; pretended. — v.t. — shammed, 
shamming. To make a pretence of in 
order to deceive; to feign (to sham illness). 
—v.t. To retend; to makc false pretences, 
— bam geht. n. A pretended fight or en- 
gagement; manceuvres of troops in imita- 
tion of a real fight.—Shammer, sham'ér, n. 
One that shams; an impostor, _ 

amanism, shü'man-izm, n. (Hind. and 
Per. shaman, an idolater.] An idolatrous 
religion of Northern Asia and clsewhere, 
consisting — in a belief in sorcery, 
and in demons who require to bo propiti- 
ated by sacrifices and rites; a sort ol fetish- 

m.— anist, shi'man-ist, ». A be- 
liever in Shamanism.—Shaman, shä’man, 
n. <A priest or conjuror among those who 
profess Shamanism. — Shamanic, shi- 
man‘ik,a. Pertaining to Shamanism. 

e, sham'bl, v.i.—shambled, sham- 
bling. C A form of scamble Ne Soch 
To walk awkwardly and unsteadily, as D 

o knees were weak.—Shambling, sham" 
bling, o, Moving with an awkward, 
clumsy pace.—n. n awkward, clumsy, 
irregular pace or 

Shambles, eese bison pl. [A. Sax. scamel, 
a um —— Dan. — Biel 
mmill, from L. scamellum, e 
— a stool] Originally tables or 
benches where butchers exposed meat 
for sale; hence, a slaughter-house: often 
treated as a — a place of indis- 


i lau r or butchery; mining, 
Vp benches on which ore 1s succes- 
sively thrown in raising it. 


Sham A. Sax. sceamu, scamu= 
ae, sham, si mm, Dan. and Sw. skam, 
G. scham, 0.H.G. — mane — 

aning to cover. E 
tl sensation excited by the ex- | 


: odesty | 'les,a. Destitute of regular form; want 
posure ot — et bye consclous- — — of dimensions. Bhs 1 «wd 
ness of e dit, or of having done something —— iness. shi ‘li-ncs, n. The state 
which mie is ton Asa ue con- | of being shapely == A ed Lë eas 
— "For. & ame! an interjectional pelt ———— Lies 

— hould be ashamed; d . Sax. scea 

ee esu bo it to ahame, to cause " Dues. Sr ke SEAT] A broken 
Saat shame; to inflict shamo or dis- | sceran, n teherd; a 
to feel E shamed, shaming. To pues of an en vedo wing-case of A 
honour on.-- Y. uso to feel shame; to | fragment in generals the v gnd some 
make ashamed; to vcr jgnominy.—a, To | beetle; tholenvesofthonrtichokehhnn ng 
Soyer wd th reprevameraced shiim’fast, A other ve taban —* 
asnam — A — - , ., > 0 a 
—— from EE countenance; shards) Ce — Having wings 
conta?” 2 Shamefacedly, shim^ ed with a hard caso. on, 
pan ul; moder shfully ; un —— ar, n. LA. pax — which 
ity, —Shamefacedness,shilm listnes, Uc g ; Scotts naro of a plous 

moe — arm — Ley —— or divides, tho punt Akin tain , 

d , — ¿ 5 j EAR. 

SUL easing ame in others; ET shire, shore, short, skirt. Su 
Bhamefully, shäm’ful-U, adv. Ure; tübe, tub, bulli 
Fate, für, fat, fall; me, met, her; plno, pin; noto no Divs 
, 8 T 











































ful manner; disgraceful] 
släm’ful-nes, n. Th ite or tula, | 
UN LO — 
= an los, T Destitute S shame; wanting Perth A i | 
Want of ME lem; ¡ic m 

s b reng mc i 
aug, Ana shameloss manner impudic X 
m shim‘les- > 3i 
tate M res fe of being shameless 2 S | 
which makes ashamed. ne who or that us f 

3 PMAmoy, sham'i, sham’ 1: 

corruption of chamois, the Animal E lá * 
‘Topared skin.) Tho chamois; a. kind of NEU 
3oft leather originally prepared from the A 
skin of this animal, but now commonly Vë 


^. 


Shampoo, s am-pi^, v.i. 
To rub and squeeze the 
the body of, stretching the limbs and 
Joints, in connection with the hot bath a 
practice introduced from the Enst.—n. The 
act or operation of shampooing, 

Shamrock, sham'rok, n. [ir seamrog, 

ael. scamrag, trefoil, white clover.] A 
plant regarded as the national emblem of 
reland: gene supposed to be white 
clover or else wood-sorrel. 
handry, Shandrydan shan'dri, shan'dri- 
dan, n. A onc-horse Irish conveyance, 
andygaff, shan'di-gaf, n. A mixture of 
beer and ginger-beer or lemonade. 

Shank, shangk, n. [A. Sax. Scanca, sceanca, 
the bonc of the lez, the leg, carm-scanca 
the arm-bone; Dan. and Sw. skank; G, an 
D. schenkel, the shank; akin perhaps shin,] 

he whole leg, or the part from the knea 
to the ankle; the tibia or shin-bone; the 
art of the forcleg of a horse between the 
nce and tho fotlock; that part of a tool 
or other thing which connects the acting 
part with a handle; the stem of an anchor 

connecting the arms and tho stock.— v.i. 

In bot. to be affected with discase of thc 

footstalk: to fall by decay of the footstalk: 

often with of.—Shanked, shangkt, p. and 

a. Having a shank; bot. affected with 

disease of the footstalk. - 

anny, shan'i, n. Origin unknown] A 
small fish allied to the lenny. > 

Sha'n’t, shiint. A colloquial contraction 
of shall not. : 

ty, shan'ti, x. [Ir. sean, old, aud (ig, 

n house] A hut or mean dwelling; a 
slight temporary building. 

; pp. shaped 


Shape, ship, v.t.—pret. sha 

01 shapcn; ppr. shaping. LA, Sax, sceapan, 
scapan=Goth. skapjan, Icel. skapa, Dan. 
skabe, O.H.G. scafan, G. schaffen, to shape, 

form, create; akin perhaps shave.) Toform 
or create; to mako; fo mould or make into 
a particular form; to give form or figuro 
to; to adapt toa purpose; to suit 

ceive or conjure up. —v.i. To 
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whole surface o 


. “sa. 
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Se i a c o — 


25 


yas 
—— make: figaro torm; at à 
: uro; an $ ; 
: pattern to be followed; a model; a mould; 
external manifestation of thought in wo 
or action; cookery, a dish made of blanc- 
mange, rico, corn-flour, &c., which receives 
a particular form.—Sha: eable, shä’pa-bl, 
a. Capable of being s aped; shapely. 
Spelled also Shapable.—Shapeless, ting 


. weigh.] An ancient weight and coin | Shemite shemit, n. [SEMITE.] A descen- 





































































sheets; to fold in a sheet: 
a sheet.—Sheet-anchor, 4 


. im- 
anchor shot, or thrown out for preser. | Perctrable by s bomb-proof.—shell. 
vation.] The largest a ip, | Bn". ‘Tho triturated shellsof m 
which is shot out in — cere us | constituting in a great m el 


¿ po ei ith them, 
a sheet, contains; enough to til or as — shel'i, a. Abounding with shells 
Shcot-glass, 7". A kind of crown- glass ls 


- ho Person th 
blown at first in the form of a cylinder Shellac "Und escute 
which is afterwards opened out 1 * ene eet SitELL, e the bes 
shect.—Sheeting, ees ou Oma Shelter, shel'tér, n, [A. Sax, scild-tru ri 
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shcots. —Shect-iron, n. Iron in sheets or and (rua, at f 
broad thin plates. — Sheet-Hghtning, n. | which Kun 1F0op, from trum, firm.] That 
Lightning appearing in wi ds e q which covers or defends from injury or 


ashes, tion ulfording cover or protection: 
Sheik, shtk orshük, n. [Ar., an old man,an RCO; security, — ul. To provide ‘helene 
elder.) A title of dignity properly belong- | for; to cover from violence, injury, annoy- 
g to the chiefs oi the Arabic tribes or ance, or attack; to protect; to placo under 
clans, but now widely used among Mos- | cover; refl. to betake one’s self 
lems as a title of respect or reverence. 
E Sheiling, shúl, shel'ing, n. SUEALING. torless,shel'ter-Jes, 
e 


, Shé-kar'i, n. A name given in | Sheltie, shel'ti, n. A small strong ho 
Hindustan to'a hunter; a shikoros, from Shetland. - wt ce 


Shekel, shek'el, n. [Heb., from shakal, to | Shelve. Under Suetr. 
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among the Jews: the weight equals 9dwts, | dant of Shem, — Shemitic, shem-it^ik, a. 
2 4-7ths gra, Troy, the value of the silver Pertaining to Shem; Semitic, 
shekel about 9s. Gd., of the golden shekel | Sheol, shi'ol, 1. A Hebrew word in tho 
£1, 163. 6d. sterling. : Old Testament, rendered by the Author- 
Shekinah, sht-ki’na, m. SIECIINAN. ized Vorsion grave, hell, or pit, 
Sheldrake, Shieldrake, shel’dräk, shtl- | Shepherd,sheperd,n. LA. Sax, scedp-hirde 
dräk, x. [From shield, O.E. sheld sud | =sheep-herd.] A man employed in tend- 
drake, there being a somewhat shicld- ing sheep in the pasture; one who exer- 
shaped chestnut patch on the breast.] A | cises spiritual care over a communally; a 
name of two species of British ducks, | pastor.— Shepherd kings, the chicfs of a 
handsome birds that make their nests in | nomadic race from the East who con- 
a | SU and ruled in ee in gary EAM 
d cc, — , * 
ed chat nisBhelves, esl vg. [A.Sax. | upper end curved so as to form a hook, — 
ecelfe, scylje, n shelf; Icel. skjdif, a bench; | used by shepherds. — Shepherd's dog, | arti 
comp. Sc. skelb ipee sp — m TAN UE dog TN ———— Jo 
s aki , .] A hoa assist them iu : ; 
eod ren bo ael miale aael Ee to | a collic.—Shepherd’s (or NADA at 
a wall for holding vessels, books, &c.; a | a small black and white check pattern in 
: jecting ledge of rocks; aledgo | cloth; cloth woven in this pattern. — 
— In the —* a geng) —To put orlay | Bhepherdessz, — SC A Ae A 
Boda go pacte 2 4 — She s- plaid, m. 
on the shelf, to put aside or out of use; to | that ei. —— rt a er shepherds. 
ay aside, as from duty or active service.— Shepherd's A M de ety pyres 
v.t. To place ona shelf; to shelvo.—Bhelve, | purse, Shepherd: Éiere 
— . To placo on | weed of world-wide distribution, h: , 
"eM May metre —— out ot active sech EE and small somewhat 
o ` ismiss; to | heart-sha 
garment ER Ar. dell, from 
a shelf or sandbank; to incline; to be slop- | sharaba, todrink; tho Bast m 235 offrait 
r d „anda. Inclin- | cooling drink in the Last, K | 
eene er d ivity. Cu vu juices diluted VE Med — m — shifting a Desiree es E 
shelves of a room, shop, &c., collective y ers dant Gr Mohammad throug ı his 
Shelvy, TM a. Full of rocks or sand Een Fatima and Hassan, Ion. All a 
shell shel. * LA. Sax. scel, scell = Icel. rines; thè ed ee, God civil 
akel, Dane Ge aM pos net pon Pai voll pious law of Turkey. r - 
same root as shale, scale, shill] A nare (Sherif, sherif, m LA. Sax. scire: refa a 
id ring, particularly that serving orii, g Reeve.] In England, 
EE Se ef the erpin dn ere 
and animals; tho hard ou xter val skolo- county, to whom alone by Jeter mes Y 
nut; tho hard covering or external skoio: | GU ittad tho custody of the county, 
crab, the oyster de Ehe hard cgrgring ot | aud whose, dues E co 
, o atc [t] O D y 
some vertebrates, as tho arm 


q i - | having under 1 r e 
toise, &c.; a carapace; tio outside and cal- substitute, on nom falls the discharge 
ran lay ht hollow structure; a kind | tho Er office. all these jud ing trai 
of rough coffin; a thin Auen ron eU de ; the chief administrative owes 
€; ae 
closed by a moro Ser a hollow projectile | in a county of the United Statin; a 
ude D aT ng a bursting charge, which is ex- | iffalty, she Ka 
poded by, tne str y e shell the clerk of the sheriff's court, w cicd 
b.—v.é. To strip or Dre b- connect 
of; to ipa out of a ng to bombard | alae Deza la carol pl 
shells into, upon, &c.).—v.i. To fall | with ing of processes, SC. — 
a fort, a town, XC). ; to | arrests, tho serving The office or 
OT e " ghell, crust, or CA nr a. | Sheriffship, sheriit- EE a ghrievalty. 


s 
cast tho shell Bae" sheld, n with a — oa oat species of Wine, i 


i i shell; provid 7 f $3 where it 
a, AS elle. Shell-fizh, ao ane vi called from Acres in, d Sherry and 


FOR 


ig 
Eds 


Í A 
An 000 Vene) I? 


to adopt some course in 
to contrivo.— To shift 


— 





, whose externa — Sherry-cobbler, n imw.— 
arn np ex ei pe orden | Mace ended ap ligue Sry 
eos. dec, —Shell-jacket, "iy £o tho waist. Bherria s Sherr Shown, sho, , 8 


X Suows. 
ell-lac, shel tak, Tac. | Siow, SHOWED, 

s . SHITE. A 
moken and formed inte ned by Timo. | Bhibpoieth, shib Jet o fifo palm 
ingsea-sholls.—Shell: f shells; musch from tho Gilead E pot 
1 ly consisting O tof clay | itesfrom any party; 
elkali shell mart n ead with abel E 
and other : bottom 
which collects at tho 








- . note, not, muvo; 
Fato, für, fat, fall; mọ, met, hér; pine pin; , 


SHROVE-TIDE 


right and left 

De t tho mast. 2.4. To 

A eo to veil; to put a shroud or — 

Bos à E O take shelter.—Shroud. 
— Sh m cs,a. Without a shroud. 


1 ‘tide, 2. [Shrove, pret. of shri 
tide, time, season.) The eine whet the 
people were shriven preparato 
enten season; the fow 
Wednesday.—Shro 
sion-Tuesday ; the Tucsd 


crub 
word. | 


a plant with several permanent woo y 
hrub- 


uality of being shrubby. — Shru 
wA a. Having no sire Bless, 


to syrup, sherbet.) A. liquor composed of 
lime or lemon juice and sugar, with spirit 
(chiefly rum). > 
hrug, shrug, v.t. and i. = skruggod shrug- 
ying. [From root of shrink; allied to D. 
schrikken,G.schrecken,to tremble.) To raise 
or draw up the shoulders, as in expressing 
dissatisfaction, aversion, &c.—n. A draw- 
ing up of the shoulders, a motion usually 
expressing dislike. 

E n, Under Surıyk. 

Shuck, shuk, x. (Comp. chuck, to throw, 

husks being thrown away.] A shell or 


usk. 

Shudder, shud"ér, v.i, [Same as LG. schud- 
dern, O. D. schudderen, G. schiittern, to 
shake, to shiver, froq. forms from L.G. 

and D. schudden, G. schütten, O. H. G. 
scuttan, to shake; allied to E. shed, to cast.] 
To tremble with fear, horror, aversion, or 
cold; to shake or shiver; to quake.—n. A 
tremor; a shaking with fear or horror.— 
Shuddering, shud'ér-ing, p. and a. Tremb- 
ling with fear or horror; quaking.—Shud- 
deringly, shud'ér-ing-li, adv, With tremor. 
Shude, shüd, n. [Connected with shoddy 
and verb to shed.] The husks of rice an 
other refuse of rice-mills, used to adulter- 
ate linseed-cake. - ^ 
Bhufile, shufl, v.t. — shufled, shufling. [A 

- dim. from shove, like L. G. schufeln, to 
ghuflle. Scufle is another form.] To shove 


— To shuile up, to throw together in 
EE) To change tho position; to shift 
und; to prevaricate; to practise shifts; 
o shift: to move with an irregular drag- 
ing gait; to shove the fect noisily to and 
ro on the floor or ground; to éch ei jene 
floor in dancing. —Toshufle of, to get o : y 
prevaricating or quibbling.—t. e iz 9 
one who shuilles; an evasion; a trick; a 
artifice; dancing, a rapid scra ing, more; 
ment with the fcot, a compound so E 


the double shufte. — Shufller, viento M 


One who shumes one rhe preva tor 
Playing. dt a. M oving with SE 
d H ; prevar ca UMS T H 
E ad With faing; with 
revarication. 
umach AGT, 
1 an sinned shomning. [A.Sax. 


of: to get out of the way of; s avoid: to 


o 
d; inevitable; unay 
shunt, shunt, v.i. From Ann éiere 

to turn from one] neo from ono line of 


cock, 
Bhwanpan, — 
- instrument of the Chinese similar in shape 


Shy. 


Shy, shi, v.t. 
meanin 
throw (to shy a stone 
Bi, st. 


erian, si-búri-an, d. | 
pease — Siberian crab, a Siberian varie 






shutting, CO. ‚ and pp. shut, ppr, 


is what is shof or cort] eer), A shuttle 


gress; to close up b 
ringing the parts together 0 
forbid entrance into (to Echt 
re reclude; to oxclude, — To shut in, to 
ne ose; to confine; to cover or intercept 
tho view of. — To shut off, to exclude: to 
tercept; to prevent the passage of, To 
Shut out, to preclude from enterin ‚to ox. 
cludo.—To shut up, to make fast the opèn- 
ings or entrances into; to incloso; to im- 
prison; to lock or fasten in; to terminate 
or conclude; to cause to say nothing more 
(colloq.). — v.i. To close itself; to becomo 
closed.—a. Not resonant or sonorous; hay- 
ing the sound suddenly stopped by a 
succeeding consonant (aso in got).—n. The 
act of closing; close; a shutter.—Shutter, 
shut‘ér, x. One who or that which shuts; 
2 movable covering for a window. 


Shuttle, shut’, x, LA. Sax. scytel, a shuttle 


from scedtan, to shoot, because shot toand 
fro in weaving. Snoor, Suurt.) -An in- 
strument used by weavers for passing tho 


thread of the weft from one side of the | B 


Ten to the other between the threads of 
ho wa 
thread holder which carries tho lower 
thrcad between tho needlo and the upper 


o 
scuttle; tohurry. Lf Vierte prier n. 
k.] A cork stuck with fea- 

thers mado to be struck by a battledore in 
phy also the play.—v.é, To throw or bandy 
= wards and forwards like a shuttle- 


an, n. <A calculating 


and construction to the Roman: abacus, |. 
and used in the same manner. x 

shi, v. [Same as Dan. sky, shy, skit- 
tish, G. scheu, shy, timid; akin to O.E. 


schiech, A. Sax. t, Sc. skiech, Sw. ekygo, 
shy ` Eschew is akin to shy.] Keeping at 
a distance through caution or timidity; 


readily frightened;timid;sensitivelytimid; 
not inclined to be familiar; retiring; coy; 
reserved; cautious; wary; careful to avol 

committing one's self: followed by of. — 
v.i.—shied, shying. To start away from an 
object that causes fear: said of a horac.— 
n. A sudden start aside made by a horse. 
—Shyly, Shily, shili, adv. Ina or 
timid manner; coyly; diffidently. — Shy- 


ness, Shiness, shi'/nos, a. The quality or 


rs reservo; COyness, 
—— WEE akin to skew, 
g lit. to f ——“ To 
, t, name given in some systems 
to tho soventh noto of tho natural or nor- 
O. 


mal sca — 
e, si-al'a- ' Sat: 
Slalagoguo, Sialogogue, si-n SP gogos, 


A quadrumanous 


gibbon. 
Siamese, si-2-mez’, s. sin and, Anative 


Siam. 


Sibbens, Sivvens, sib'enz, siy CDZ, th 


contagious tubercular sk to Si- 
Pertaining "2, d 


b e ge . in northern regions employee 


LA 
t,sib'i-lant,a. [L E dor et a 


Ribilan ribilans, GA 
H ai pes hise.) Hor that is uttorod 


sing sound. and s 


j oice, as 8 F 
with a hirsing oto, sib ans Hive 
n. Tho quality of bein —ã— at 
sound ns of 3. — sible aibilatuts 
unca with A hissing 
ulla Hon, bäige: 1 sing 
lating OT hissing ito us, sih'i- 
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; Sewing-machines, tho sliding | Sicilian, si-si 


the first stroke d the 
native or inhabitant cf 
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SIGNATORY 


sightly. — Sightly, sit’ li, «- Pleasing to 
the eye; striking to the vicw- — Sight-500- 
ing,n. The act of sceing sights or visiting 

—Sight-seer, n. One who 


— om 
ne 
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| 
a - 
Sen) Saa m 7 | from Hat Ge" a mirror mero, nes of interest. 
Mag Ei to another raced consisting 0 a mirror y ecenes of interes 
ult op p frac), ed object-glass for observ- i 
RS | teresia political, d of dahora sidd work licht of — — dE, Deen sigill 
olim, EN ide gh one parent (DY of the | ine t of t S ja, sij-il-lWria, 7% 4: sigillum, & 
3* —— y line which f ni F also, | Bidle: sidl, v.i.—sidled, idling. (From side.] seal, dim. of signum, a mark. SIGN] Th 
Wed DE i Boundaries osin E ae of solid To go or more side foremost; to move name given g — large fost’. pints 
the rae => of taa ah S dor dot Se aod 2- on their fluted stems Iromblin seal ime 
Toned taps ji By Side by So sides, to elect parties n ssions.—Sigillative, sijil-la-tiv, a Be- 
Dei Or ) comp. dion ose xercises OL ADS ind s xen by an army, and it com to a seal. — igillogr aphy, sij-il- 
nj — 1 T omP sie, to embrace the enr: Ze place Zä advan Ska * rk S th at protect the | J —— ,n. The science of seals on docu- 
ia Aert a party m «Ja: being from besiegers; any con inued endeavour to gain igmoid, Si i : 
Ge Sp | Viens beine ste eidos oplíqu ; in- session —giege-train, 7. The artillery, | © [From poem sig mold, gea) 
quits: |. tho side or, Lee) Fr ided, Staind carriages, ammunition, &c., carried wi Curved like th Ee" er Y or Ce 8. 
TMS] Behind rede e Fr dedans E ike the lotter sigma in tts as tho 
Ae ins oppose fo another Pod hy Geith. — Bide- Sienna, Sienna-earth, st-en'na, 2. A ferru- tla Mes of the heart and. the E 
vd Sus arms n pl. Arms carried by the side, a3 ginous earth of 2 fine ycllow colour, from Signe 3 of the trachea. 
Toa d rd, ct &c,-Sideboard, sid/bord, | Sienna Im Italy, used as a pigmen — a (Era from L.sigrum, A 
ia] Sé dramas | Acha Ree) fons denim vestan Quat EE 
—— j P mparimenis usod to hold dining Sene | or saw-like ridges. ene dim. sigillum.] That "by — — 
abies ss | — sido An inclo Sher Siesta, se-es'ta, N. [Sp] A sleep or rest thine is made known or represented; ny: 
VU ALLA] with seats at the sido of a theatre ido- in the hottest part of the day indulgedin | o ing visible that indicates the existen z 
— eat, e AD, ning a or reed im y the Spaniae appre. fr or approach of something SES a token; à 
a D y Ue . Ay (y t ?r.,a b0brcv. R cati . y e 3 
beso rim ie aria apa Bhgi oar DAD pir MA Ey which ato] seemed or ntl 
SIX Ut En Y | Stead of at the head or bottom. — AVC, SIV: al ax. sife, a sicve; L.G. : unicated; a prodigy; : 
lice, | glance, À glance ed E Ken * seue, Di zeef, G. sicb; perhaps mado origi- amiraos nd wonder; any sym Sl or em: 
—— Light, n. Wa admitted Ito a building, | sio, y of rashes; comp. ras Tor save, Dan. | sents — hon being external, repre- 
pix de. laterally 5 awin —F wallofa | the smaller particles of s for separating spiritual; somethi something internal or 
fay, tes Condes | drei a subject SNCH rown indirect the grosser, usually in th K stances from | onor nea mething conspicuously placed 
he — Lee? RE Ge? aling: sid ling, adv. | low circular vessel havi e form of ashal-| tiowof the a house, indicating the occu 
tet Sicily, | . adv, (Side, an term longi sidlong, | of basket-work — dos bottom made | is sold e tenant or giving notice of w $ 
x ukzG ch | darkling.] Latera ly b as in| canvas, net-work & oven wires, hair, | «stro or made within; a sign-b z 
Asper in the tion of the sid :obliquely; | cumstances , &c,, according to cir- | eclip n. one of the twelve divisi 9 J 
heses: ir | oblique; not directl nf e.—a. Lateral; . . cliptic or zodiac, each cont nn of the 
virg ti ri —— looky a side- —— EN frees, and named in ntaining 30 de- 
mt el va .  post,n. Carp. onc kia sido gianco = aue Taurus, Gemini, Can succession Aries 
sot in bas Gs: placed in ] of trass-posts Scorpio, Sagi ‚Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Lib E 
G E EE D siker. m. us, Pisces; gittarius, Capricornus, Aq ri. 
= 1 esa sidoorjoinsa par * ing the relati : racter in- 
e Eta, di saddle,n. A saddle f. : —— —Side- operation on of quantities 
in deck paced the fect aro both —— n which = (mi performed on them, as ‚oran 
xis dice Brno, An asta to the church: it, sharp, des mus. any character, gu = 
og the Sek s side look.—-8lde-watk, es ue viows an to make known be et by a 
— a ng ee A SE 
wt: adv. SIDEWI way.—Sideways, si treet handwriti er su cribe in on s x 
— owing laterally; Jg. an i C A win nad PESO sign or sig- 
: ZA enco » Jg. G n ir = ‚sin: = 
| See E being signed; requiring to be igne: ot 
— RE eno slde qo en vi te 
, Sere the at the si tional line sale.—S cupa ion or of 8 
y EE, “mes for subscribes hia masa. Signs who signs or 
pis 1 aid id e l x side > " a ure 5 the — -manual n. 
S consider] Pers eris, ast ralis, side- name to subscription of QT. A 
TI pu measured Pertaining to star (seen also i Sj a document: a of onc'3 own 
Fecerat E) measured or marked by the nants a Ene A oc at SN 
— — — mr ane, adv W sighs. — moarnen, kon Sige of signs for 
LI time — Sidereal apted to umel.—Sidereal ight, sit, n, With sighing. ghingly, sï- ch a sign hangs. ‚n. A post on 
MU TLLA axis ine? —— etimein wheel | Ji A siglos frons ene G. sicht, D from L y ax LE r. signal, L.L. si | 
E er aun a ect o the fis evolution on its Taught and feo.) mum stom of see; diente intended ignum. Sie], A siga t nale, 
m, the a » bein gain sigh ption of object power of scc- ers, or tho lik unicate inform 
[ient tenerae is onda Eent | DE ght of land); the ein at © — an: 
bee e year, tho woe ig a, of starsof ereal ge of unobstruc 10 faculty of ye (to | a fla otion of the hand at a distance 
—— —— ic member y ch | o tot hna sted visio vision; | colour the showing of the raising of 
nach Lea? heavens, Keis el the real | ¿union fron k visibility; j colours, &c.—a. Di of lights of v 5 
—— Ee A| holdi a EVE estimation (to find uous: ent EE 
day FE erite, ds nd thas ero. | Povel an wae 6; particul el ich is bo- nallin GC De com Inge. ee 
— siderca, iron] A5. 16 a | morc; (th markable; something xul y a signal or ymunicate or make kuowa 
|] SE one; al d Magnetic; 5C many indivi sights of ; mething w (the vessel signals; to mak ie known 
dÉ cz blue v native tic iro. for ruidi ividual a town); orth | giv o signalled t ake signals 
PE ariety of vo Snäthic n ore iding t 8 (colloq.); ; a great e a signal he forts) to 
e ays 1 Bldero quartz „© iron or load. | ment; a e he eye i ; an appl small 1 or signals.— ‚—v.i. To 
mom Pica eR o teure beatin at, ebay eiguals are 
—— nin c, t near t ear tl a signal.—Sig nm A are 
Det Tog eves steel platoa Ir makes signal sit nal ist et 
EN tios Gr AAD, to enet: Bide e ma GC, signalis e, sig'nal-Iz 
in st Geen ros, Ste] on POY tinguish | to render disting To make re- 
KE i A meteori St. Siders Ri or Kon, used Sor Pad Gore, fact N, to dis- 
siderel Ba : ero nono chic D Srolite, sid’ way lamp re allamp. ais : often 
ats a! EE ent colours as lens lao it light — 
2T Ae lon di Ng of i ‚adv. I gnals.—S 16 of differ. 
—— remarkably; manner ovine: 
ed EH, T. ai- One n us memorab — eminents 
on a railway nals spe APA Amen, a. 
orks the si Official 


ES 
Ee 
Fr 
A 
es 
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Dës: wa, t Th 
nes, nent of sight, - 
he tat. Sightl 
z ocu a 
er tr an signi 08 
9 signs ment 
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SINGHALESE 
Since, sins, adv. [O.E. sins, ginnes, sithena, 
sithe tive forms from A. Sax. 
lit. after that. Comp: the geni- 
; time; after 


whence.) From that 
till now; in the in- 


of a - plain; mere; being terval; before this or now 
the time of; subsequently to i 





dë De gen a 
MEN Kee e SE 
E i ind, ; with silver, or with ar ficial; unadorned; (a simple knight) ; Ever from 
a 5 he silver oT 2 o more an N f 
i EE of tinand mercure Dachs, gef vh ; humble; wea n intellect; not after.—conj. From the time when (since 
emer, f ]sid gp ing. Mo coat OF er With | eise OF sagacious; silly; bot. consistin of | saw you last); because that; seeing that; 
om — ized, UST a, Silver foliated. ss, į one; not exhibiting divisions; chem, that inasmuch as. 
des] Tur E silver out into a thin leaf. — — has not been decomposed or separato no Bincere, sin-str’,a. [L. sincerum. sincere, pure» 
vli] At i bonen to aving no silvers een, | two or more Clements; elementary. unmixed.] Pure; unmixed; being in ty 
EMEN DES SE whet p 
" As i le ch? e H Gl- : not * real: z 
rs MEAM a like Silver, — Silvern sil vir : thine herb nha medicine obtained from a | Fem ing ; “zulloless goadin mulno; e 
ine, "Mi Made of silver silver. — Sil s silver. | herb: 50 called because each vegetable was cerely, 8 n-scr/li, adv. In a sincero mann : 
"n Bed. Covered. with a thin SCH Ono whoso | sup to have one particular virtue. - —Sincereness, Sincerity, sin-sór'n 5 Es 
ã Silversmith, : A D "ver, Silver | Sim e-hearted, d, Having asimple heart; | seri-ti, m. The quality of bein conmo 
Cie ce as | eerie lues Simple tine, | _genuimencse, carnesencay daer? 
vi iis) stick, Titish Lifo Guards when ace | O's{mple-mindedness, n. ‘The charactor of E earner CL i 
Late —— ke ae -specc s Baresi veingsim nindedness n. pieness,sim’pl- * eg — Fh The fore part 
| Ba E NEE of begata LE Berta Ee 
I AS having the appe sot silver; of SUY ; m e SIM pi-ton, 7. al.a. Pertaining to the sinci a x m 
> Ge | lustre; nd soft, as the sound of | [From simple, with French term. -ton.] O = ciput. 
Ee f Mer be L 5s i who is very simple; a silly or foolish sub ieee SE ETP 
alie. | gimian, Simial, Simlous, simian, sim'i-al, | a person of weak intellect.—Simplicity, a bosom.] Tri ai riens a bending, a curve, 
acterized bre | simi-us a. (L simia, an ape, from stinta, sim-plisi-ti, n. |Fr. simplicité, 1. sim-| from one —— t 1e straight line drawn 
trs Usern | fiatnosed.] Pertaining to apes or mon- | plicitas.] The state or quality of being | cular to the di mity of an are perpendi- 
mibi | keys; apt- Ce > simple, unmixed, uncompounded, or not | other ext e diameter passing througit tne 
Et cC da Fasian | fom paien ET ande fresdem | angle, tho cnt of the diameter intar 
which gati | ike akin to simul, together, from root | dom f s or cunning; sincerity; free- | cepted between the si ameter inter- 
methol dl esa HN of E. same. Dissem resemble, simulate, | W nk rom artificial ornament; plainness; of the arc.—S 1e sine and the extremity 
pel deca H ge aro akin.]. Like; resembling; havi weakness of intellect; silliness.—Simpli- | ing t ,—Sinical,sin'i-kal, a. Pertain- 
e Erie | like resembling; having | fication, sim'pli fi-k& ‘shon, n- Es. 
Pu SE tet e a DIET ye — | gud euras eure, Eur An eonlosiastical 
å d 19 same magnitu O. — 71. That LL A , . E, simplifier ben fi P. , 4 GGG esiastica 
bd es! KH Valain something that reac . simplificare, L. simplex, and fact to iefice without cure of souls; any 
meih M ties something else. — Similarity, si m-| make.] To make simple; to bring tó e which has revenue without em emes 
jesto- | hariti x. The stato of being similar; simplicity; to show an, easier < greater | —v.é. To place in a si employment. 
[erectis close likenesa; perfect or partial || Leien for doing or making; — shorten ism, si'né-kür-izm, n. The state of Yi 
"ens | cupa cc EVE EL EE 
uper) 0 CIAR 3m. [Lisa Ike thing, from mala solely; weakly; foolishly. MI re Relating to a sinecure; o 
VPE E eet Merten e elatum. Hea, simu | Bine qua non, as Ii non, n. [La with 
the base df hac strong n other respects, ha owover | appearance or cl "o assume tho mero | n ‘hich not.] Somethin * : 
ed from tees poeti point or points of resembla somo | reality; to count — of, without tho Sinew — or indispensable g absolutely 
rs jemi! posticor Imaginative comparison ance; a | tion, Zen ctp aterfelt; to feign.—Simula- | s ew, sin’Q,n. [À. Sax. sb 
ire [Lr —— Bimilitr simil ted Merta- | lating or of fei hon, 2. The act of simu zenuw; G. sehne, Icel. : E ewe, sinu; D. 
an fish cl forge * — resemblane [L. | is not... Sin rening to be that which one sinew.] The tough fib sin, Dan. sene, a 
ard aba cred parisi: a lities, or appearance: ce, of a false En ation denotes the ass owe unites a muscle t rous tissue which 
Bimious, $ afac- | lator, si entof tho true charact ton, the | in which, st es strength or vigour; ue 
| 4 hen e Bimitar, de — Sim Loi a-lä-ter,n. One ‘who —— war, mone reagth consists, — Sinew y 
A TA E veter tori Contig | Einen knit or strengthen, as by sine n 
sar, cire liquida pie aurmuriug sound mado Ir malla ect ANN Pie Sinewed, sin'üd, p.and a. Hav Por tats 
zi, G ES slowly.) To bois t9 boil or made by | ti aneus, from L. si né-us, v. (L.L. rm; vigorous; sine a. Having sinews; 
EUR | na | A ta imd, a Sho Gils | Be Sen of bel eher 
| which iae monia, from Sino (Fr. simon done at the samo ening at the same ti ak- | —Sinewy, sin’t-i a. Having no vigour. 
RT mon M ie, L.L. 3 ime: con me time; | sembling ‚@. Consisti gour. 
LOB Ew a Intels e A 
m e ist eclesiastica! prefer VI o| sim-ul-ta/ Been) DEA in conjunc- | Sing, si Iness, di DS, firm 
SH rom m Kei onof any one VE emm or | The tint, DOUS- ess, Simulta ing, sing, v.i.—pret. s nder Six. ' 
dE es? Jor money one to an ecce s, the ous. State or qualit simulta eus oity, | CA. S + 0.4.—pret. sang o N 
AE | ; : ty. of b D LE, n. CS, Singan r8ung; pp. su 
IE etd practis sh" Cay, oF reward Sio tical | gin, s;iceincidenco; cing simulta: ==Icel. singja. Da sang wes 
ny OT es a-kal, a. A moniaque.] 0 onlac, | y Nn. LA. Sa concomitance Nne- | singen; qa, Dan. 8ynge pP? : sungen; 
st, E^ Mind. Pertaining o nlacal, de a nd Dan. win SAX, Sunn, sinn, si gungen; comp. Gael. seinn, to ri zingen, G. 
ERES —e— neng d to, asch Amador. | polece 1590, O.D. sunde tar, sin; Icel. | m sing.] To utter cesta to ring asa bell, 
— Ued ` Neng A Är —— of aß. OT con. Voluntary det: 80N3, sonlis, : sünde, sin: usical inflections worda or sounds with 
ne us, e 1l manner ei Kal li, on- | a known rule eurc of a 8, ruilty.] The ons of voico: r melodious m : 
MESE | ear a trc d LEE ECCE en Spe ean as 
Le Tee E focatin? Ll viren of a divino e divino law 5. | relate s the kettle sings): or hum- 
mer A EEA o S SS AS a 
T - : 3» TU ollence rato in e ationsof voici 
th 2 A — deed y tho c in Africa d nown u? commit ostion. U.t.—8inned verse; to rel song; to give prais voice; 
— ër deene plaie Gand py | to transgress, de in; to violate any | ZE prod ate or rehearse in poetry: te 
Mio. RUD [L peins, of tin against o t0 trespass: cnd in geno d sing one to slas effect on by siren to 
SEE E sue u) N Taie (tita good taste) aith against (to | minc. no Sl sleep). — Singer, sing’ ee O 
Pratt edt bh amr? bo ames [Aki aving a | tinin Witt, or full of sin i sine si (to | Aue who sings or whose occupation 13 [3 
E ^ | — al an pr o sin fait adu. consisting in ‘wicked ul, a. si E — or professional vocalis © 
e t san Qs 55 e a d S ufu — = ? e at ^ E — 
Xp S E EF TED gual of bang aft fulness | att of singing’ iens d teacher of fh 
; B vn, ook Smirk. Silli. i n; — A e otonou 2. A dra 
ene | iere a bee she Ep | Karren notes idet ailes as | SOR. tonos repetition of aod em 
siis 8 tton E Mago DOTE, less. €5-neg css saly, sin’ r tones petition of ng succes. 
EA d ado, zn. ly, sint | Binge sag, Drawlings monotonen | 
Ina} new sinar o stato of being sin, sengan Si D at ed. sine onotonous, 7? 
no who sing: | CU, OL singe, to ER ing., (A. Sax 
o, sing, a 


eich fv t n^n ke Le 
pS ogno $ um Pl a, De. "Tome e S a gy Tho Culla in any duty © sin 
ES tain Bina i ei dor. Or transgresse, | £° singe.) TO Qu * so al 
ing on. Dr El, Mount St ik, si-na-itj to burn the ROSE slightly or su) = 
that Ono or | Sapien si nal; give k, a. Por. | Scorch; to re aco, ends, or Perficial - 
at | mens Et medhot roller, thc othr 
5 ug 










sing 
2, G e 
AS r. sinapi, e L. sk Ono who or £ 


ese, sin a 
native or nativos of Ge %. sing. and pl 
lea. ^ 


mmo 


SINGLE - 


Single sing’ cl, a. L. ^ 
root scen in simus Totus 


si 
$ 
dividual;considered as apart; 


m among a number; to choos 
out sepalitely. from, others : with Game 
| e-acting, a. A 
applied oa sleam engine in which m 

ne side only of the piston. 
—Single-breasted, a. Applied to n sem 
or waistcoat which buttons only to ono 
side. — Single-handed, a. Unassisted; by 
one's self; alone.—Single-hearted,a. Hav- 
ing & single or honest heart. — Singlo- 
Inded, a. Having a single or honest 
mind or heart, —Singleness, sing'gl-nes, a. 
The state or quality of being single; onc- 
ness; siucority; freedom from duplicity. 
— Singles, en n. pl. The recled 
filaments of silk twisted into a thrcad.— 
Bingle-stick, n. <A stick or cudgel for 
fencing with; fencing with such sticks. 
— Singly, sing'gli, adv. Individually; 
separately; each alone; without partners, 
companions, or associates; honestly; sin- 


cerelv. _ 
Bingular, sing gü-ler, a. [L. singularis, from 
singulus, single. SiNGLE.] Belonging to 
one; gram. denoting one LEOTE or thing 
(a singular noun); marked as apart from 
others; out of the usual course; remark- 
able; rare; peculiar; odd (singular in his be- 
haviour).—a. A particularinstancel; gran. 
the EA number; a word in this num- 
ber.—Singularity, sing-gü-larii-ti,n. The 
state or quality of being singular; peculi- 
arity; eccentricity; strangeness; oddity.— 
Singularly, sing’gü-ler-li, adv. In a sin- 
gular manner; peculiarly; remarkably; 
oddly; strangely. 

Bingultus, sin-gul’tus, x. [L.] Med. the 


iccup. 

Binister, sin'is-ter, a. [I., left, unlucky. 
bad; origin doubtful.) On the left han 
or left de left: ker. the term which do- 
notes the left side of the escutcheon, that 
is, the right side of. a drawing of it; evil; 
bad; ill-intentioned; baneful; malign; un- 
lucky; inauspicious — Sinisterly, sin'is- 

r-li, adv. Ina sinister manner.—Sinis- 
tral, sin'is-tral, a. Belonging to tho left 
hand; inclining to the 1cft.—Sinistrorse, 
sin‘is-trors,a. [L.sinistrorsus,from sinister 
left, and vorsus, versus, turned.] Direct 
to the left; turning or twining to the left: 
usually said of the stems of plants.—Sin- 
istrous, sin’is-trus, a. Sinister; on the 
Jefesidosinclined iothclcft.—Sinistrously, 

in” "b i a v. 

Sink — v.i—pret. sunk or sank; pp. 
sunk (sunken being used as a participial 
adj.) LA. Sax. sincan= Dam. synke, D. 
zinken, G. sinken, Goth. sigkvan, to sink. 
To fall by tho force of gravity; to descen 
through amedium of littleresisting Dow ere 

as water: to go to tho bottom; tofal Re from 

want of ‘bodily strength; to take a Jowcr 

ition to tho eyo; to decline below the 
horizon: to be overwhelmed or depressed ; 
to enter tho mind and pe impreso, to 
declino in worth, strengt Arrius — 


ecre: 
EE values decays side: — vl. 


RT ito Gest T$ low tho surface i 
puse ies ut Ee (o 
ES n bo tora welll tw. E —— 
to bring lor —— * to lose sight 


t); to in- 
of (one's self or one's own interes TON 
ott (money) more or less permanen ly 2 


any unde 


any place where iniqui 
je EE 4 gk’er, m. Ono 
who or that which 


Füte, für, fat, fall; 


| something, 
t 


mö, mot, her; Pine 


634 2 


à as a fish-line 
to sink it.—Sink-h » net, or the like 
sink;n hole for dirty rn orifice in a 
—Sinking, singk‘ing, p. and ZS Tough. 
subsidingideclining Sinking fung pa i 
— -trap, n, A D. 
to provent d back dow SE a kitchen sink at 
-Mpace, N. 4 i : 
sa ds aud mtem of Cinque 
uge ] - 3 &c, Unde 
Sinologue, sin'o-log, n. (Fr, es f 
Gr. Sina, China, Sinai, the Chines 
logoa, discourse.] A student of the Ch d 
language, literature, history, &c unese 
versed in Chiucse.—Sinology, si-nol'o-ji, à. 
The knowledge of the Chinese languazc. 
fc. — Sinological, sin-o-1o)1 a A 
ti inology.— i-no)' 
ist, "n. A sinologue. nologist, si-nol'o- | ch 
inoplo, si'no-pl, n. [ Fr. sinople, L. si 
Gr. sinópis, from Sinopé, a town on tho 
Black Sea.] Red ferruginous quartz, of a 
lood or brownish-red colour, sometimes 
with a tingo of yellow.—Sinoper, Sinopite 
si'no-pér, si‘no-pit, n. Same as — 
Sinopia, Sinopis, si-10'pi-a, si-no'pis, n. A 
piemen of a red colour prepared from 
d ce, 
Sinter, sin’tcr, n. A Gorman name f 
rock precipitated in a crystalline — 
from mineral waters. 
Sintoc, Sindoc, sin’lok, riu'dok, n. Tho 
bark of a species of cinnamon-tres of Java, 
Bintoo, Sintooism, sin’tö, sin’ti-izm, n. 
SILINTO, SHINTOISN, 

Sinuato, sin’ü-üt, v.t. [L. sinuo, to curve or 
bend, trom a a e or vna. To 
end or curve in and out; to wind; toturn. wd-eela; an instrocect iar 
—Sinuate, Sinuated, sin'ü-i-ted, a. Wind- en i 
ing; sinuous; bof. having largo curved | an instrument producing siz! yah 
breaks in the margin, as in the onk leat, | sound and used 9s2f5 57040) 
having a wavy margin.—Sinuation, sin-ü- Cas ing; Tuner | 
Wshon, 2. A winding or bending 1n and nla, sire nia a pl rich 
out.—Sinuose, sin'Q-os, a. Sinuous,—Bin- | cied resemblance lo rests 
uosity, sin-ü-os’i-ti,n. Tho quality of | Anorderof marine birra 
being sinuous; a bending inand out; a bend | allied to the whales sud Sa ch 
in such a series; a wave line, — Sinuous, | manatee and iuc c si 
ein’ü-us, a. [L. sinuosus.] Bending or and a, Le 
curving in and out; of an undulating form; 
winding; crooked —Sinuously, sin'ü-us-li, 
adv. Ina sinuous manner. .&i 

Sinus, sinus, a. [L., a bend, curve, bay, 
&c.] Acurved opening; a beuding inward; 


— 
- 


D 
1 ‘= A 
Lid ^ 


— 
d Le. DAE 7 


de 


ft =D, an 
EA bibe or take into the mouth in sma 


antities with tho lips. — n. A sma 
c uud taken with tho lips. — Sipper, 


Sipahi, sip’a-ht, ». A sepoy. 
Siphon hon, si'fon, n, [Gr. siphon, 
Katie fone: a reed] A bent whose 


liquid out of n vessel, the shorter es La 
in e inserted in the liquid and the RI" M 
hanging down outside: when the dt the 
sucked rom the ils agil to rie tade : 
tmosphere cau 8 
and flow over; zool. a tu corte mi ët 


a 
= 


T. 
a 
SG 


nveying water to or H 

Ius honago, GC n. he action ar 

operation of tsi hon.— iphone Fono 

. Pertaining to or resembl daa in 

— Siphon-barometer, n. bus Or bent 

which the lower end of the 5 e tio for 
upward. — Sip — ët? 


S 
x 


acrated waters, sure of the 
through A bont tavani the glass Tipe pr Bst 7 
fially filled with mercury, or pone, d nr 

somo internal pri "phon, Bi ; 
tdferous, si-fo-nif. GE HEN ranch Goth 
siphon, as the nautilus- d Having f | ‚male 
See 


hons conveying 1luscs. ulus, 
gaste »0d0u8 MO 
Siphuncle, Del, n. Lg 
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bul; 
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el. ian- 
dubh, black knife. d Ano Knif which, 








he third month of_the 
j N. sering to part of May 


-um, From 
thori Phe Te oma 


the same © 'siste giva rl deity, an fa shi 
vend, ister-hud, bi Kier x1, tlie Indian rs Tee gil ruminant the decks and sides ol a 8 D the 
er $ a society of A Bister- Sd animal.) A CN Aes antelopes. a beard, 

Ze = 8 


cut-water of 2 ship. The afterpart of & 


Skein, skin, n. [Er. eacargnes of Celtic 
origin.) A small hank of thread; a certain 
uantity of yarn put up together. 
Skeleton, skel’c-ton, 2. [Gr. skeleton, a. dried 
body, a mummy, skelelos, dricd up, from 
skellö, to dry.] The hard firm pieces con- 
stituting the framework whic sustains 
the softer parts of any animal, in verte- 
brates cons sting of bony pieces; the bones 
of an animal body separated from the 
flesh and retained in their natural posi- 
tion; the supporting framework of any- 
thinz; an outline or rough draft; ihe 
heads and outline of a literary perfor- 
manco; a very thin or lean person.— 
skeleton in cvery house, something to an- 
noy and to be concealed in every family. 
—«. Containing mere outlines or heads 
(a skeleton sermon). — Skelelon proof, an. 
early proof of an engraving wit the in- 
scription outlined in hair-strokes only.— 
A skeleton, regiment, one the oflicers of 
which are kept up after the men are dis- 
banded. — Skeletonize, skel'é-ton-iz, v.t. 
s L To form into a skeleton; to make a skele- 
after the fiit y-ninth.—2a. One of sixty equal | ton of.—Skeletal skel’c-tal, a. Perens 
arts of a thing. —Sixty, siks'ti, a. and n. | toa skeleton.—Skeletolo , Skel-à-tol'o-Ji, 
ee Sax. sixtig.] Ten times six; the sum of | n. The branch of anatomical science that 
treats of the solid parts of the body.— 
Skeleton-key, n. A thin light key with 
pearly the whole substance of the bits 
Skep, skep, n. [A. Sax. scep, a basket, ch 
box.] A sort of basket. Narrow at the bot! 
tom and wide at the top; in Scotland, a 
re 


bee- ; 
Skoptic, Skeptical, &c. ScEPTIC, SCEPTICAL, 


c. 
Skerry, skeri, n. [Icel. sker, a sk 
ey, an island ; akin Dan. skar, TES pane 
scaur.] A rocky isle; an insulated rock. x 
Sketch, skech, n. [O.Fr. esquiche, Mod. Fr. 
esquisse, from It. schizzo, a sketch, from 
L. schedius, Gr. schedioa, offhand, sudden.) 
An outline or general delineation of any- 
thing; a first rough or incompleto — s 


D 
e e mes 


ix--Iccl. Dan. and 


"GER Gë 7 
a 
- y 
` ^ we dr Ar S i 


47 ` un 

4 E myths P to rol a huge stone "3 

tho top oiin, ] Entailing incossantly * 

carring toil E unceasing 

n task itting. 

* gal, ppr. 8 
IS, o E ql, D sn, e siks'tenth, a. o f sixteen equal parts 
Goth. sitan, to 853 tecnth.—2. One of sixtec al p: 
alo iA 5 toa h ud en Set into which a thing is divided. — sixth, 
ih atis of this verbi seat ba ito 
akin.) To rest up o; st, abide; 
to ie bear, or weigh (Erig sita heavy on hi 
: to incubate; to cover and warm 
egga for hatching; to be suited to oncs 
; to fit or suit when put on; to as- 
sume & tion in order to bavo ones 
portrait taken ora bust modelled; to heve 

or 


iks'pen-i 
Siepen aY, heeten, a, A Sie: 
chambered revolver pistol.—Sixteen, siks- 
ten, a. and n. fA. Sax.. size Sican 
; ingofsixan — 
ten; con ae o DEGI‘O,—Sixteenth, 


lea ir. ^. 
siks ten mus m "Next in order after tho 
















siksth, a. Tho first after the fifth.—n. A 
sixth part; mus. an interval of two kinds, 
the minor sixth, consisting of three tones 
and two semitones, and the major sixth, 
composed of four tones and a semitono.— 
Sixthly, siksth'li, adv. In tho sixth place. 
— Sixtieth, siks'ti-eth, a. Next in order 







six times ten. 
Sizar, Sec next art. 
eni VAS [Contes for — and meaning 
originally quantity or dimensions assessed 
va a seat; to begin a siege (tho enemy sat | or vende sel ASSIZE.] Extent of 
^ DÉI ek the town).—To sit out, to sit ¡ volume or surface; dimensions great or 
eem To sit under, to attend | small; comparative magnitude; bulk; a 
urea ie he purpo on hearing; =. s e UM — ERU of dimen- 
— | sion, of shoes, gloves, &c.—v.t.— size 
w, do) ie o o ponuro; to | sizing. To adjus or arrange — — 
uk To keop the seat’ o RO to bed. | size; to fix the standard of.—Sizable, si’ 
veli — pora EA 10 ns a zvbl, Le OT la sizo; oí suitablo 
maé, thee, ol Sitter ne ed ; imes written Sizcable.—Sized 
One who sits; one who sits for his s: nit — ane a. Having a particular mag- 
—itting, 5 ting, P. and a. Holling the | Bi udo; EE used in compounds.— 
E Si — 10 sits; incubating: oc- | si Zer, si ze *X One who or that which 
holding 2 place in an official capacity; oe kind of gauge. — Size-stick, n. A 
court.—n, The act of ono who shoemakers measuring stick. — Sizar 
Sir, a. [From size, the term at Cam- 















; to 
business, — To sit down, to placo one’s self 















































—* portralt or a bust; a sesion a “its fora | bridge for an all a picture rapidly execu i 
* sus Q fi , N y SUELO Ad t 
| Erici Eu desunt m dom Me | fo givo the, general features gr charter 
7 e upled by one j the spaco versity who get their com- ^ Ze st embodiment of an 
— ART pl — Bitting-room, person in a church pew. | ons or food free and recei com- | artist's idea in clay, on canv 
jn. AE e sitting in: an apart uficient space for emoluments, ranking below the certain | paper.—v.t. To draw a sketch Cé or on 
ve] Mace: ; ment for sitting in: a students. — Sizarship, si'zür-shin ordinary | a rough draft of: to give the’ to make 
ping — slt, n. [L. vit 32 | rank of a sizar, s ship, n. "Tho | points or ideas of; to Meinaat principal 
HQ ation, test, site, situation.) situ. | iz» Siz, n. (It. siaa, assi practise kotona y aclineate vé, To 
Mu Surroundings; local 8 relaii u | Bize, aki - Sted, asstsc, a kind of gl etching.—Sketcher, skech' 
tol and sot apart for Vat t deis mis SE) adi tu a aketch mann hoe 
arbi = — —— ten, manufacturers, Ze with colours), paper- Bketehy, kechi tat Po being — — 
y a Which a auat department 10908, dis- y gildera: matt ous varnish | acter of g i,«. Possessing the char- 
E E relates to tha ment of medicino | Me — sized, sizing. Mo cover Wines | O a sketch; not executed with finish 
Sinis, paz? fonetica — Bitoph opus qulation ds 10 Prepare erf? ng. To cover with sizes tg i carefulness of detail; unfinished 
E denge maro mania p 6 sË — Siziness, si'zi-nes, ew, ski, a. [Closely akin to Dan. ski 
HA LC or refusal Ee, Gr. photos, tess 6 get, ot ET DE sizy.—Sizing sizing n. | Icol. skeifr, L.G. schewe Dan. skien 
— — Situate. 1,01 food, orbid repugne cat, | Of size Sizy uns With sixes tte zing,n. | allied to shy.) Havi we, oblique, askew ; 
eg SE from GE Wit, o [ Resto | sisting of size s'zi, a. Containin; coating | turned or twisted tom an oblique position; 
wow yt to any ores ite.) Dt sit Bizel pon Sizo; glutinous; adhesive, ^ | Qbliquely.—v. one side.—adv, Awry; 
ear dio —— espost | — un amo as Sessel, "" form in an oblique Way 8 
ye A a 8 . An arch whic 1 
TU NE CERO ES ER enims c, Skew bali akus Daley e 
g iet 1r Tea or On, - ‚N, pie ` Y de 
More to ne ln any state op t0 Any — Bkato, skät, n. Same as Scat. and some other colour these being white 
y fani or t Conditio t Object; vile, a skate] A m n schaats, or Dan. | skewarch A bridge TE W- 
—* ‚an, ew-arch, or set obliquely oven rich a 


c.—Skew- lan road 
edge of the ine, n A plane in which the 


f 
respect to ae SOnditi cal gue, | Sont ‚and us = 
Jegen to societi Cion, or pa But. to glide rapido coe, to enabl ce. quely across t 
di ciao eer | kates ¿LO slide! over ico b. skated, | na, sk er n. [Prov. E. ski = 
th, ai Plo ment a Place, Aces; | 8 T, ska’ta move on sk "| =shiver,a splinte E, skiver, a sk 
And inn, Tq ent. Dost, or | Eating. ring o ™ , One wh skates.— | for f Splinter.) A pin of w ewer 
: Skating. T. A who skatos. — | it in onini meat toa spit or ey i iron 
E pee er Ro tues 
a billet? "^ [Dan. and Sw : 
let of wood ] > cel. a 





` skin 
agien, a lates , [Gael, . 
by the Trish and Thee ns N, —— M 
land. 












SKIEY | 636 SLANDER 
Icol. skipa, to place in order, | region i 
Skley, ski, a. queis Ue the dames of bowls an Se eue take Which met 


Bloe, e © Place: —— 

Skiff skif, n, [Fr. esquif, from O.G. sci/, i rienced player chosen by | plural skics i5 ^19 region 

Mas G. achia ait : Sine] A popular fe dA o sides as their director or | sense; worth a 0 ol > 

1 - 1 tain. - - : ith 

Skill, skil, n. [From Icel. skil, Dan. skiet, er, skip'er, n. [D. schipper, lit. a | shelter.—Sky-b1to ibtervenips DA 

uc cn | “als, TENERE ae ; 
: inguish. S. y master ` . 

separate, to distinguish. n nam — Fal: à sex captain. in col x blues sed a. Like (UY 


I SEHR PS22 Sur one neun Hm see Bom>=Biocea I noa bus mass zug au nr Peana sen sr eg ag aaa nase zeug srangernace \ 


scull, shale, are akin.] : ili kirmish, skér'mish, n. [0.Fr.eskermir, to] a. Pertainin == Be 
derstanding; knowledge; wit; familiar B iai, SKOT E from O. H.G. skirman Sky - hi E to the 5 + e ti 
knowl of any art or science, unite fence Ie. —— es self, from skirm, high —Eky Jar y High as the thew 


n Y ` tion to fight, d a . «A, Y, , 
—— nice SH theapplication a shield.) Aslight fight in wor, especially and sings as it flies, A lark t EA 
of knowledge of any kind; power todis-| between small parties; a short, ve E Britain.- larkiug, D 
cern and execute; dexterity; aptitude.— kind of engagement; a short con ez 2 t a z in the riggin ola shi Voie Qu. 
Skilful, skil’fyl, a. Having skill; skilled; | any tion. — uf, fo Belt | tricks of various kinds - sp a 
well versed in any art; dexterous; expert; | slightly or in small I num peers s ndow placed in the roof hes 4 
displaying or done with skill; clever.— | skér'mish-ér, n, One Bus r EL having ti e same slope; a au 
Sc skil'ful-li, adv. In askilful man- | Skirret, skiret, n. [Con teed 7 ] An REDE deck.—Skytockat ge 
ner; dexterously ; expertly.—Skilfulness, re d lie Nant athe © enter.parsnop, culti- species of | er and burns ls 
re gh mr i ane quality of being skil- | / ted in Euro for its —— le: a square -rig ork.—Sky-sail n, A rii 
i edge, ith readiness | root, somewhat resem : “al: 
—— iaon dge united Skilloes, Skirrhus, skirrus, 1. SCIRRILUS. à when it is triangular. Skywast jee? 
— SEET Ee 
. ` = > w r an oose . S a a. d * 

a po | —— te > ent! the edge of any part of dress; | Ir. slaib, mud. Thine mud mir: 

: part; a woman's | —Slabby, slabi, a, Viscous; m Mee 


sloppy. inr. 
culinary purposes. e or midriff in animals.—v.t. To border; to | Blab, slab, n, [Perhaps for ei 
gies) Ein skili-ga-lu”, skiVi- | form the border or edgo of; to run along | allied to Sc. skelb, a thin 
89-18”, ———— yx thin kind | the edgo of.—v.i. To bo on tho border.— | thin flat regula d sha Slice, E. da 
of broth or soup, such as is served out to | 8 ] d 

yrisoners, paupers, &c. ing skiris; A Boring — — Skirting- ; 
, skim, v.i — skimmed, skimming board, n, The board placed round tho ing it into boards, planks, Ee 

[From scunt, like fill from full.] To lift | bottom of the wall of a room. e Blabber, slab’er, v.t. [Same as D. and LO. 
the scum from; to clear from any sub- | Skit, skit, n. [From A. Sax. scyte, lit. a | slabberen, G. schla to slabler, frequ 
stanco floating on the top; to take off | shooting, from sceótan, to shoot. Snoor.]| of slabben, schlabben tolan; laver is akin] 
from a surface; to pass near the surfaco | A satirical or sarcastic attack; a pasquin- | To let the saliva fall from the meuth 
of; to pass over lightly; to glanco overin | ade; asquib,—Skittish, skit'ish, a. (Comp. | carclessly; to drivel; to slaver.—vt, Tomp 
a su manner (to skim a newspaper | Prov. E. skit, hasty.) Easily frightened; | up hastily, as liquid ; to beslobber o 
article). — v.i. To lighly; to glido shy; wanton; volatile; changeable; fickle. | besmear. —n, my moisture from the 
along.—Skimmer, skim'ér, n. Ono whoor| — ki skit‘ish-li, adv. In a skittish | mouth; slaver. 
that which skims; a flat dish or ladlo for | manner. — Skittishness, skitish-nes, m. wae slak, a. [A. Sax. aleae, slack, tov» 


E; 
= 
— — —— —— — — — — A 
















skimming liquors; an aquatic swimmin The quality of being skittish; shyness; D. and L.G. slakk, Icel, alakr, Sw, ial; 

bird, called also scissor bul from its pecu. fickleness; sem 1 oss: same root (with s prefixed)as L, languidus, 

liar bill.—Skim-milk, n. Milk from which Skittles, skit'lz, n. pl. [From stom of A. | languid, laxus,lax. Laxauisn.] Notts 

the cream has been taken.—Skimmingly, . scedtan, to shoot, because shot at. | or ti htl rawn; loose; ; back 

m ing-li, adv. By gliding along a sur- —— SE Zug is the Same word.) ward; not u : Aue diligence; — 

ame with nine pins se i or eager; not in 

Skin, skin, n. [Same as Icel. and Sw. skinn, pipe d ur a skittle-alley, the object of busy; dull regards trade. Suck wahr, 


Dan, skind, d The external coating, | the player being to knock them over with | tho time when the tide runs slowly, te 
laser or tissue of most animals; a hide; a | as few throws as possible of a ball.— | tween ebband flow.—adr. Ina slack mir 
t; the skin of an animal soparated from | Skittle-alley, Skittle-ground, n, An ob-| ner. — n. er of a rope tias i 
the body; the skin of an animal used as a long court in which the game of skittles | loose; small screcned SS, Black, 
vessol neata); any external covering | is played.—Skittle-ball, n, A disc of hard- | or furnace coal of good q jess tenia 
resem skin in appearance or use; the | wood for throwing at tho pins in skittles, | Slacken, slak'n, v.i. To becom hackwanl 
bark or husk of a plant; the exterior coat | Skiver, ski'vér, n. [Akin to shive.] An in- | or tight; to become remiss hate; do lat 
of fruits and plants.—v.t.—skinned, skin- | ferior leather made of split sheep-skin. to become less violent; to a the tensa 
ning. To strip tho skin or hide from; to | Skonce, skons. Sconce. guish; to flag.—v.t. To remit 
; to pecl.—v.i. To become covered with Skorodite, skor’ö-dit, n. ScoRODITE. of; to loosen; to relax; " retard; HIE 
E n (a wound skins over).—Skin-deep, a. | Skua, Skua-gull, ska, n. IN. skua, Icel. | of eagerness; to bats al, adt. 
No > trating beyond the skin; super- sif tho skua.] A powerful predato press; to check.— : negligent 
D E E lint, skin aint n A bird of the gull family with strong hooker —— manner; loosely en Thesis 
very niggardly perao 1 and claws. — oosences; remiesnesii 
n. AB much as the stomach will hold.— Bk skulk, v.i. [Dan. skulke, to sneak, | of being slack; 1 ed 
eBB, 8 niles, a. Having no skin.— | allicd to skiu Icel. skjól, a cover, a hid- | attention; slowness Sa e as sake. 
— ist, Se One who skins; one ing-place.] To lurk; to ecp in a place of | Slack, slak, v.t. and t. de G. 
who eals in skins, pelts, or hides.—| concealment; to get out of the way in a | Blag, slag, n. Samensöw.) ow overs 
sui more than skin; wanting Beni. | atc prato sium doing ones | sla ein ne he e 
han ; — uty. 7 er, skulk, skul’kér, n. | slagi, dam volcano; 
cm a u d nes, n, The quality of | A person who skulks oravoida performing | ting furnaco or ved in the red bi 


nny. -wool,n. Wool pulled duties.—Skulking "rin cee In ] matter remo metal Te 
roe n. [Gr E kos, a kind of Bk DEE SCH Se * ot met my Be A che 
- : eet, SKUL, n. ma a skoll eitin 
JA eal izard of Egy t, &c, bowl or Drinking a DAG —— she ` 


: : ning to or resem » 
skipped, skipping, [Akin okat aha nE un; Dan. skat, a shell, | tala, Dp. of Si. o. arin. DS 
to Ev. akimpa, to run; stampa, skompa, | skall being E e shell | Blas all vi = fd for * 
to ala to mp any iene a ae a ETE 
ce in reading: to mak o shell, e cranium or bony case c ; 
writing: often followed b 5 — qa that formstho framework of the head and freed cklime to the Bi 


of 
be 
with a bound; to pes over intention- intellige — bs A tho tt 


te; D 


Ally ing with wa en; to 20% 
aly im reading- n, A leapt a bound; | closely to tho head or okuli- Balls, to became Ox to paki E Ber 
given t certain besties d from thei being | Skulpia” ‚a. | Moving no skul e decrease. Ta Blake od; q : 
Cert IT MD O | Eu E 
cheap Dr n. One who skips; the | nivorous quadruped of tho wensel family, | [Samo ns Xcel Sarig 


> Ii Bkip/i and 3 e comp. SW. slam" orce Lm 
a. Given to skip; movi ete een | provided with glands from which tho ani- | slam; comp: Gei with oos tts 
Eer, ekipingsl, ado. By skips or | fuii 56 Pleasure an extremely | Ca wi violen ee, 
wh o, n. A small zone | Bk skur'ri, n, and v, SCURRY. shut —— — elande a 
lio lay Ab | sider E 
i A box or basket fes ris ox basket; shade; 'also “to E e Tie The 
mines; a largo basket on wh phoan 
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w or ice, 
co of loads over sno lling 
v clothes | the conveyan nd; 2 sled; a ich: 
A woman who, der ie who is | or the o mounted on runners; a sleigh 
ap] to bo in disorder; one Wi | carriage hich traitors we : 
ut and house t.—a Resembling a lat'- the hurdle on wh Zand i.—sledgec = 
maliciously In; not tidy; a sitteraly.—Slattermliness, 8 i ly drawn toexecution. Y bras in a sledge 
of report, re the x reports; a gloven ; sla State of being slattern Mr: sledging. To convey or ve in A chair 
ding 19 tering of SUC jon.—v-t. 40 érn-li-nes, ?. lat'ernli, a. Pertaining or sledges. — Sledge- ie 
oiher tba delia Le maliciously Blatternly, Fetish, ` the stem of | mounted on runners and prop 
gon; er; to? ting; a sla ; rom the 
by 8 





port One ‘ter, n. [E icc. * mooth, sleck; 
, fae a false derer LES Gr amer— Play, same ad cor Adir rav Hee laying EE béi eg SE a - Dan. HERE 
Sn , 8 H i » ie CO = OO 5 , 
a a 1 er a. Given o 5 de to 8 aughter tide struction of life by vio tolick.] Havingan even an o sleek hair). 
ots, riu dir containing 5 ogg. | or killing; great Ces Prey ery; a killing having the hair smooth; glossy (sleek hat 
tering slander: eg gland lent means; carnage yg, To slay; to mas. | ha lo make sleek; to render smoosh, 
der, ot ation; calumni In a slanderous of beasts for marko "kill £ or the market.— —wv.t. d loss à fig. to soothe; to calm.— 
o — Sie ' | sucre; to butchers e, Onewhoslaugh- | soft, an oki, adv. Ina sleck manner; 
ly, san calumniously: f ~ Slaughterer, gly'tér-er, d in slaughtering; Sleckly, 8 kn ess. slek'nes, n. The qua- 
wennt? "nos, ql, ted with sling; | Gees a person employed i 4 house | glossily.—Slee "Sleeky, slck’i,a. Of 
GC ang, 9. [Con language hurl “putcher.—Slaughter-house, n. rket; an fity of being sleek.— rance., ` 
Bang, originally ADU ETT ne current | S were beasts are killed for the mar Bent | asleck or smooth oppen lept. [A.Sax 
being On] Colloquial jasses, educated | Wem ir —Slaughterous, slp/tér-us,a. sly, | Sleep, slip, v.i.—pret. and pps niet Goth. 
ata certain class or clas hardly the abat atin murdcrous.— aughterou D Fr MI si épan; D. and L. 3 sla pen, Me 
anons $ ted, but having often to m ‘isl dv. Murderously. — RT afen, to sleep; akin to slip, 
er WE ral approval, an t. or even | Bla'tér-us-i1, @ One of a race of Eastern | slcpan, Cr: loose, relaxed.) To be in that 
stamp of E een incorrec , slang Blav, glüv, n. A n : R sians Bulga- G. schlaf, o ‚©. hi there is Aa sus- 
| tively (a Europe, comprising the Russians, well-known state in whic - A 
; often used “To use slang; to | Hurope: evi s, Poles, Bohemians, &c.— : f the voluntary exercise of the 
vulgar: on).— v.i- —v.t, | rians, Servians, onian, slav'ik, sla- | pension o >and mind, and which 
or busive language. Slavic, Slavonic, Slavo e BI » th owers of the body and mind, g he 
eh ribaldry; to abuse ik. sla-vo/ni-an, a. Pertaining to tho iodically nece to bodily health; 
swith slang Or langoy, Blangy, | von'ik, sla-vo'ni. s, or to their language. | is periodically necessary, grave; to be at 
dut otelangs addicted =n, Tho language of the Slavs, belonging to be — — inactivo (the ques- 
is ing, a st, of stink, to slavo, slav, m “tr r. esclave, rom G. sklave, sonatas — mee functions ana- 
Blank, slang kin to Prov. E. slent, to iginally a Slavonian, a captive Slavoni- | 5 fie sleeping of animals.—v.t. To 
—— tint ‚to side or glide dowa; an. | A bond-servant; a éier wg iewholly —— ed een away (to sleep away 
apa also to slide. oping: c hori- | subject to the will of another; a hum: he time); to get rid of, overcome, or re- 
peso also irect line, won Keier a| being who is the property of another; ono | the r from by sleeping: usually with off 
zontal or perpendicular.—9.£. . Toslo o; | wholly under the dominion of any power covor > off a fit of sickness).—n. LA. Sax. 
giant or direction to.—v.i. ı | (a slave to passion, to fear); an abject | (tos 3 Goth. sleps, G. schlaf.] 
—n. An oblique direction | (a : the | slaep, D. slaap, Goth. sleps, 
a pape Banting —— Ltd Kaes org ee That state of an animal in which the 
edo. In a slanting manner. — 


Blantwise, . -catcher, | senses are more or less unaffected by cx- 
‚ slant'wiz, adv. Ob-| pounds, as slave-breeder, slave -catcher, jects and the fancy or imagina- 
e D SE L 6. steppe, G —— ee eter piden aa pa Ki ren is activo, and whio is necessary, 
ES gege schlan : ge; to toil; to labour as a slave.— | to recruit bot y and mind; slumber; 
aslap,slappen, schlappen, to slap; —— — ten in slaver SL death; rest in the grave.—Sleep of plants, 

| y d 'y. — Slave- eath; res gra 
Dre Dg eges e p SE 
bread.—v.t.—slapped, slapping. To strike work; henco, a severe or c CES l her. — Sleeper, slän’- 
i hi N - .. Grown or produced by | fold themselves together. per, čp- 
—— With / —— —— Plave abour.—Slave-holder, N. one whe d “a A ers or an, RIAL tart pleeps; 

; - ; hey: aves. aver, sli’vér, 22. person} ni ( 3 J 
once; — — oa — atea in tho slave-trade; a slave-trader; | timber on which are laid the ground joists 
d a vessel engaged in the slave-trade.— | of a floor; a beam on or near the ground 
' {0.Fr.esclescher, esclischer, | Slavery, sli’vér-i, n. Tho state or condi- for the support of some superstructure ; 
ftom 0.H.G. alican, to split=E. to slit tion of a slave; bondage; complete sub- | rail. a beam of wood, &c., embedded in the 
anal 1 ng at random; to | jection; the system of keeping or hold- | ground to sustain the calla AO are 
garment — ont (to slaak &| ing Slaves; exhausting and mean labour; | usually fixed to the sleepers by means of 
an 


instru rudgery. - Syn. under SERYITUDE.— | cast-iron supports called chairs.—Bleepily, 
cut made ment.—n, A long cut; a Slave-trade,n. The business of purchas- eltp'i-li,adv. Ina sleepy manner.—8 cep- 
EL ( ; t large slit in the Ing or stealing men and women, and sell- erp slep'i-nes, n. The state or qualit 
coloured liming (i — toshowa | ing them for slaves.—Slavish, sli vish, a. | . of being sleepy.—Sleeping, sltp'ing, p. an 
~lashed, slasht, ande Cig wit “ningg. | Pertaining to slaves; such as becomes a a. Reposing in sleep; pertaining to sleep 
cr slashes: gathers having slash aslash | slave; servile; consisting in drudgery.— (a sleeping room, a sleeping draught).— 
RATOW openings? 6 slashes or long | Slavishly, sli vish-li, adv. In a slavish | Sleepü riner,a dormant 
ing laste DE, an a sleeve, Eo ping pa 12 dormant partner. Under 
| A ing, p. and a. Cutts —Blash. manner, — Slavishness slü'vish-nes, n. DorMANT.— Sleeping-carria »". A rail- 
ga severe slashing criticism). -— gno state or quality of being slavish. way carriage fitted up with berths for 
A est f. [Perhaps Slate or nit) — may ets *— [Icel. slafr, slaver passengers during nigh travel.—Sleepless, 
Ge alip of as in a veno. To hat uen (te = Slabber, slobber.) tee i Foe aout sibop; al: hay 
E n. h ; 
datt 
Kir 


— i 3 eepless manner.— 
from Ò. H G galer, | eiling from the mouth; drial yy: | Sleeplessness, slep'lesnes mo manner 


J nN. 
drivel.—Slaverer, of being sleepless; a morbid inabilit ote 
Ee to nena who slavers. B cop:— Blee walker, B A somnambulist. 
ot Rmin in ace ra med — sla, v.c. pret, slew; Pp. slain. [A.Sax. Sleepy. sic d.a. Drowsy: meha: or 
— adoh Mab or thin slaan, eet ei G —— bent, to A D. à y ‚ice ; tending to induce 
formed ia tablet fory a | akin slaughter, sledae j ab leet, seen CA Ge sluggish. 
tie ed of slate at orwriting | todestk » Sedge -] To put | Sleet, slct.n. [Akin to N. sletta, Icel. 
fut tates Late, al of an Imitation | to kill; to dos, ont in len manner; angle 


a, I 
3 | Dan. slud, G. schlosse, 
lid qu Slate gaoth A sort of (Nek | pt Ono that slaves Rr Slayer, Ser, | with hai goes geet) Rain mingled 
d 1 


: t; never resting. — Slee essly 
DR. mouth; to be besmeared witl ma. Na ° 
rni abe: v.t. To smear with sal with saliva, sltp'les-li, adv. In a sl 


er slikan, | slav" 
A name s | Stav r-r, n. One who 
into WÉI Capablo of pamon " 


"TRE 
2 
F 


Slavonic. 















; a killer; a mund i all or snow.—v.i. To snow or nil 

Xs Blay, s] Sr s; Ib f erer. with a mixture of rain.—§ , 
tras slate, veel RT With a | Bleave, aiey n" Red ah sley. Suzy. | nes m. The state of being — 
One what teh for Writing 4 Penell | comp d OOP ahr gto alip; | slati,a. Consiste os tractors, 
= — jzislater de to or unspun sili used Gor not.] Soft floss | by sloot Sng of sleet; characterized 

3 av 
rues des rt a (ae E itll, wan | “na eli ea eere c. a. 
mte igo us | towe szen, to split d : sap. e 
n, ar out, : Í a g: 

aty characte. t0 quality Of bath | firmness of Seel GE flimsy; wanting | the arm. To tanh aa oan his — 
Or te ation of coveri sla ting Bled, sled, n. [D. slede, sleede, nal in) Privately or unperceived. — v.t. een 
* DER pure! fa vit leds Je sledi; from Stem of al ide] an gleeving. To furnish with sleeves: to put 
hs te ot at Hate: saving the HER Bi fransport on a SH sledding. To convoy o faston tho sie Beien, n. utton 
parc cir pe CRAP Merlin a, EE 

Glen rom Froy Eton. hummer’ AI; 80 Teel, aleggia, c DE to | cover, protein ton: enti 


ura 
tless; 
age, 8lej n (cita, fro ted 

Sdirect m sled, or per- e yal 
ale iy from Dale Alm: of aleeda, the echte or wristband, 


e “= = - Xx 
—— —— — e o o 


IL 
- 


— — — —— 
wot os Amo -—M — "Sege eg "gen 


Do — 


SLEIGH 638 SLOE 


ee as uv the riso and fall of the market Qe: to enter h 


. sled, a contr. form of rice of the product of labour, gomo errors have hls With jy 
alppi q 
from (| & 
. common; G., schlecht, smooth, | leash orn yee free bk D 
emotia lit. perhaps ‘beaten out smoot. 3 a hare.— ul T Da — fs 
the root being that of slay.| Not decidedly (lo ed d AC his poh, — 
e 
glight difference); not strong or forcible (a | self from; to cas GUN to di d - 
slight impulse or effort); not severe or | make a slip or sling of fac mm 


[From 0.E. steigh, sligh, | 
cel. 8 E 

light pain); not thorough or cx- | slip of, to take i Í 

—— ¿light examination); not firm | (to slip of one's gl s iden ech 


] A — 
sly. A Anartíu 

t ok; A from segre dexterously per- 
formed that the manner of performance 
escapes observation; dexterous practice; 
dexterity.— Sleight of hand, legerdemain; 



















ne construction; slim; slender; | on in haste or ] To alip on, 
oF ey? contemptible. — n. A moderato | let the end of ip ey: To le 
show of disrespect; contempt shown by | sail without w eighing eae 
neglect or inattention; intentional dis- | leash, to disen One's tell To 
regard.—v.t. Totreatasunworthyof notico; —n. ho act of slipping: s DA Eé 
to disregard intentionally ; to ! reat with | error or fault; a mist: dot 
intentional neglect or superciliousness.— | made (a slipof the pen); a eet 
Blighter, sli^tér, n. One who slights or | rectitude; a venial tran departure fre 
neglects.—Stightingly, sli ting li, adv, In | discretion; a blacksliding: a Geib 
X er gi QE USE 

tl 8 f i a v. n ^ us on pe n . y 

e aren Aken ina small degree; but littlo;\ b ps lit. a twig tate: 
somewhat. — Slightness, slit'nes,n. Tho 
quality of being slight; smallness; weak- 
ness; want of strength; triviality. 


slinderen,sliddercr 


to wriggle, la. G. slindern, to E ei 


E 
5 
He 




























adv. Slightls;feeblr: inadequatelyqmeagre 
a slip of ; a 
ly (n slip of paper); a, partion ela 


a proof from a galley of types a dùn 
















iret Slily, slili, adv. SLYLY, under SLY, ! 

len slept, pret. and pp. of siete. y, aldth, 4 im, a. [Same as D. slim, L.G. | pinafore; a looso covering or cas nil. 
e lot or track of an animal. Sror] A | slimm, Dan. an Sw. slem, Icel. slamr, G. | slip); an inclined plane upon which ats 

enia schlimm, all with the stronger sense of | sel is supported whilo building e 
i jt, ret. of slay bad.] Slender; of small diameter or thick- | which sho is hauled up for repair; alng 
Slow: ala. ^ L "mos ue. ness in proportion to heights slight i un- | contrivanco for hauling ves« iby 
"dla, n. LA. Sax. slac, n sloy; Icel. sid, substantial; not executed with due thor- | water for repairs, &c.; potlery, fe 
a bar, bolt; a in verb to slay.] A weavers | oughncss; cunning (S. Africn).—Slimmish, | or clay mixed in water till of the azs 


“ich a. Somewhat slim.—Slimnezs, | tence of cream for making 

RE n. State or uality of being slim. | a fault or dislocation of strata; cricht,cs 

Blime, slim, n. (A. Sax. slim, Icel. stim, of tho fieldera who stands the vis 
D. slijm, G. schleim, slime, slimy matter, | ket on the off side, and whose dutyit sts 
tech ÈC; allied to G. schlamm, mud, | back up tho wicket-keeper; pl pi 
perhaps to lime, loam.) A soft, ropy or of a theatre at the sides of the er 
glutinous substance; soft moist carth | the flat-scenes aro slipped on and gh 
having an adhesive quality; viscous mud; | give a person the slip, to escape cr dent 
asphalt or bitumen (0. T.); a mucous or from him. — Slip-dock, n. dock e 
viscous substance exuded from the bodies | taining a slip for vessels, ^ 
of certain animals; Jig. anything of a | A knot which will not beara * 
clinging and offensive nature. — v.i. — slips. — Slipper, slipr, Mi > the pen 
alimed, sliming. To cover with slime; to that which ue or n x ipt t 
make slimy.—Slime-pit, n. An asphalt or | who lets houn slip at me raar 
bitumen pit.—Sliminess, sli^mi-nc8,n. The in coursing; a loose KA a, Wen 

uality of being slimy; viscosity.—Slimy, hold wear.— — perdi 

sl'mi, a. Abounding with slime; consis- ing slippers. si de 
ting of slime; overspread with slime. Ina slippery mane Ls or quality of 

Bliness, sli mes, E SENESI, under Sur. — n. " GET ieri d. HP 

sling, n. [A. Sax. slinge, Sc. sung, | 3 

Swe de Icel. slanga, O. G. alinga, a sliper, slippery.) A low er 

sling; G. schlinge, & noose or snare. Seo 


thing to slip or slide rete Ss 
ae vero.) ue Instruments for — to E 5 pingi e S a Me 
ones or bullets, consisting of a str: ; : 
iece of lenther to hold the missile and | sions or the es tip’ hod, c. Wee 
wostringsattached toit;a sweep orswing; 
a sweeping broken a hanging bandage in |. 


reed.—v.t, Toseparate or part nto threads, 
Blico, slis, v.t.—sliced slicing. JO. Fr: esclice, 
a slice, a splinter, tro G. skleizai 
siizan, G. schleiszen, to break, to split. 
Akin slate, slit.) To cut into thin pieces, 
or to cut off a thin broad piece from; to cut 
into parts; to cut off in a broad piece.—n. 
A piace cut off; that which is 
thin and broad like a slice; a broad thin 
knife for serving fish at table. — Slicer, 
slisér, n. One who or that which slices. 
ck, slik, n. [L.G. slick, G. schlich.] The 
ore of a metal, particularly of ‚geld, when 
—— and prepared for working. 
cken-sides, slik’en-sidz, n. pl. [From 
forming a sicek or smooth surface on tho 
sides of cavities.) A variety of galena 
lining the walls of small fissures; mining, 
the polished striated surfaces of joints, 
beds, or fissures of rocks parod over with 
a film of calcareous or siliceous matter. 
E MA ES Mdb. E 
D. CH, T.8 e (das e SIE 
[^ slide; 0. G. Ti to ai o; G. echlitlen] 
a sledge; Lith. slidus, slippery. Sledge 
(the vehicle) and sled aro allied.] To move 
along a surface by slipping; to slip; to 
glide; toamuse one's self with gliding over 
a surface of ice; to pass along smoothly; 
to silently and gradually from one 
state to another, gencrally from a better 
toa worse.—v.t. To thrust smoothly along; 
to thrust or push forward by slipping; t 
DAN, pr put dmperceptlbiys to slip.—N. A 
e : a prepared 
gmooth surface of ice for sliding on; an 
inclined plane for facilitating the descent 


of heavy bodies; that part of an instru- 
EE slides orisslipped 
of placo. 


ATI LE RABE SASS eae STeATESS V 


AE 


uncertain.— 

which a wounded limb is sustained; a ropo 
or chain specially arranged for raising or 
lowering heavy articles, as casks, bales, 
&c.; the strap to carry a riflo.—Slings of a 
yard (naut.),ropesor chains which sum nd 
t by the middle.—v.t.—pret. and pp. Siung. 
[A. Sax. slingan, to sling, to swing; Dan. 
slynge, Sw. slinga, Icol. slyngva, G. echlin- 
gen, to twist; same root as Icel. slangi, G. 
schlange, a serpent. Slink is akin.) To 
throw with a sling; to fling or hurl; to hang 
so as to swing; to place in slings in order 


into or ou — Slider, sli'dér, n. | to hoist or lower.— ove with long, 

One who or that which slides: the part of | swinging, us Sab oli ex, Sling er, l 

an instrument that slides. —Slide-rest, n. | 2. Onc who slings or uces a sling. iron d et 

An appendage to the turning-lathe for | Bling, sling, n. (Comp. L.G. slingen, G. wheres &e.; e thin Totg et 

holding and resting thecutting-tool,and | schlingen, to swallow.] An American nail by Japidarics for s | 

ensuring accuracy in its motion. — Slide- | drink composed of equal parts of spirit | use y al assets | 

valve, n. A kind of valvo regulating the | and water swectencd. gems. sliver or sliver, cut into i65, 1 

— or escape or stoam or water in | Blink, slingk, AL and pp. stunk ( ross BHV Teave to elit] eng ee ^ 
T sli’ y Er i 1 1 1 E ^ i 

ppt Aire peg Peet ER ¿Mn lo wo sometimes slank). [A.Sax. slincan, tos ieces;, tO cul er rent ol; A Hes 


Sw. ninta; perhaps from root of sling. 


cu a b 
o creep away meanly; to steal | tong piece acti ar aber" 


6 act of one who slides; lapse; back- 
sliding; the slipping of a y Aes * 
surface, — | rule, Slide-rule, n. A 
nenn, of 

c es alo 
other, ara each paroi certain A 
I 


To sneak; 

away. —v.t. To cast prematurely: said of 

the femalo of a beast. — a. Born or cast 

VAN as a calf. — mn. A sneaking 

ellow; a cali brought forth rematurely. 

Blip, slip, v.i. — slipped or s s ping. 
3 


/ Przassel BASELIS Es Bersea Pep esses TERM ee Seen eg SSE 


engraved on it, such tliat when a given . Sax. i „BEP“ 

number on the one scalo is brought to "s —— EL Hn 8 d, G, schleifen, EN d 
A witha given numberon the other, Lo ali To move smoot along a gur beslav 
two product or some other function of the | faco; to slide; to glide; to have the {cot 

Eding amio a Obtained by inspection | slide; to fall by a false step; to R: reta | slob 
OF rate of payment which varies under | aways to fail inte error or fault; to etrs 

certain varyingconditions;ascalotosettle | to HU xe imporceptibly; to 





d 
Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, hér; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, poune: 


SLY 


(a sluggish stream); inert. — Sluggishly, 










































` ish manner; 
slug'ish-li, «dv. mk S isis, slug'ish- 
slothfull D — t es being sluggish; 
nes, n. { us 
indolence; inertness; lay; comp. Prov. E. 
a rns alo i jo have a € gait or | Slug, sias e D heavily.) A cylindrical, 
ee? Zu.i. ss: to cause to hang , : larly shaped piece O 
—— — Lë, down. Paie hae, n. A hat with 2 hang- — cig in GE UD Puls 
ER ee Town; walking heevilyaadawi | Sinice, slos, 2, Liane, O Fr. cachise, E: 
tchwo é : YA m L. exctudo 
—— A namo | wardly. n. [A. Sax. slón, a slough; | écluse, from TA Wires gar Abs Ex- 
io ie, en — At 'to E schlauch an abyss, the ern GE to ontrivance for excluding or 
giokan, Fre edible EM WCG gun, | alice to Sn S rallow.] A place of deep | CLUDE.] 4 or dy of water; 
eatin, (rem Dolor vag tis | De leg, | admitting the aided witha gale by whieh 
; akin stani ^ N sloughs; ` m ateri ; ¿a flood- 3 
E cU E dE co Sl PUE OS MERE E D o ers 
with noti S y extended by 3 its | schlauch, the skin ot a al | Anything flows.—v.t.—sluiced, atuicing. 
mainsail alla io the mast on 1 iL] The cast skin of a serpent or o in a copious flow of water on; to wet or 
in the Brit- | oll. > 3 art which sepa- | letin a copiou 
aaea ai rnin" a | foro ego” Sluis aate, a 
gk un ( at separates from a foul sore.— d 
KEE A = ae Ti y Scone off, as the matter formed over | gate ofa sluice. Comp: Dan. slam mire, 
rea hi er, also SE EI Pe DE to ed mason "Sich TU j A low, dirty, back street or lane 
: 1 H atti = Certi? , ^ : : eg e 1 e 
fori cud Kos e of water separates froni yy ber inga al og, D slumber rete N D. — 
carelessly Amen about, as ch lon pe FM care less; "D. sloffen, to trail one's feet; | from shuna, slumber; Dan. slumre, D. slui- 
liquor or mean quid food; in lip is perhaps allied.] A man careless o meren, G. schlummern, to slumber. 8 
waste dirty water of —— Ge the his dress or habitually negligent of neat- | insertion of b, comp. number, humble.) To 


from teacups or cof a onding feminine term. —Slovenly or in a state of supineness or inactivity.— 
m [Ninel pad kal ing aopa SER eTe Having the habits of a sloven; n. Light sleep; sleep not deep or sound; 
ete of bo sloppy; muddiness. | negligent of personal neatness i wanting | sleep; repose.—Slumberer, slum'bór-ér, 7. 


a 
E elop'i, a. Wet, so as to spatter | neatness or tidiness; loose and careless 


o 
D 
e 
= 
5 
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m 
= 
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E 
o 
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flop, slop, n. [Same as Teol. sloppr, a wide ey praes perk pe d eod "Tho f Slumberingly, slum’ber-ing-li, adv. Ina 

outer e "m m ^ i e — 

Eo eve matt tot fos” der: Wen SE alum bOr- us 
the clothes and bedding of a sailon — | a long time; not swift; not quick in mo- | soporific. 

n. The laco for the slops of a | tion; extending —— time; gradual; | Slump, slump, v.i. [Comp. Dan. slumpe, 

tos tine Bun A Sauron, np. | tits nahme rae SE sim. n, [Some as Dan, mp, D. 

Cam ag lid | te amp Token shi JO delay; | fakon in ong Iof; tho gross amount (o tio 

isses | GSAT NOL ARE slovaca aines, n; | Bra Slat pret and pp of sl 
— clin ee d slow-worm, slöwerm.n. [Not from slow, sith; 1.6. altra to tall the fect, D. 
Ene Me be dur | orme Ammo o SA | Mn etes of to ducet to ba 


dress, a gown; from root of slip.] A | state or quality of being slovenly. slumbering manner.—Slumberless, slum’- 
; also, ready-made clothing; Hence sloth.] Moving a small distance in slum'brus, a. Inviting or causing sleep; 
SE Mer, 1. One who | not ready; not prompt; inactive; tardy; | to stumble or light upon, from slump, 
Wi 
clothing sudden fall in prices or values. 
deficient in quickuess.—Slow match. Un- | things in block.] The whole number 
; A slacken in spccd.-—Slow]l Oli È g ; 
the T pane of te re an angle with a slow manner; not —— ado. In | gether into a singlo lot or mass. 
i i i Slur, t.—aslurre : 
ina shane Oblique direction; to —— of readiness or promptness; dulness; dila- | ] slér, v.£.—slu redai eng. [From 
in 
| Lorizontal or lined | but from A. Sax. sld- Lola sloren, to drag.] To soil or sully; to dis- 
1 — —** other right linc.— d-wyrm, lit. slay-worm - ; 


DD-w lightly over; to S 

d BLIND-WoRx. y over; to say little of; to pronounce 
! sane i D aas D. and te sto; Slub, slub, n. [Perhaps akin to slab in an indistinct or sliding manner; MUI, 
ta, to oor len, Dan. aineta? A roll of wool drawn out ar d sliel ".1| to sing or perform in a smooth, glidi 
bury in dE) A bolt or bap e | twisted by spinning machinery: one htly | style; to run (notes) into each other ESQ 
— of metal, Be, na Ge Dee, subbing. To form intosluts, | DE Fepronch or disgrace; a stigma; mus 
E ds | über saver, omi iesus ee 
E ed, slot'cd, “machine,—Slubbing- lb. ating this, 

i inem, dlls LEE n. A machine Cac ps. | Hea lua. form of sludge Sin 

Ka slots, . T P mu mel. 

XR n. nt en oit Pecica of self. ries "ber, v.t. TA form of slabber, | materials for ere of grease diee 
d'ail eu in a Icel. go soil; todo bail b; to besmear; to sully; to grease 1 ` ton lubrication; refuse fat or 
tomar às follo se dim a track ‚or with carolces hurry;to | and 1 n ships; a mixture of white-lead 
SCT 


E 
BT 
l 
2; 
a 


udge, sluj, n. [Also slutch machinery are covered 
animals by the HE age ee ondin to L.G. Sek, slich, rusti d to prevent them 
1a | mire; soft mud. — Sludge. n] Mud; | softmud,orois onsisting of 
hole, n. An ponin ‘se-door, „Sludge- alas des snow and water; resemb ng 
ter deposited ai cam-boiler to Slut, slut, : 
Sludgy, sluj'i; a. Miry; u we bottom.— | D. slodde, Prd v desde Dnm. tutto, satte, 
snúa, t Perhaps f an. slat, loose, flabby.] A won» mp. 
eit, to tura, to twist, witi orom | is mo : sas and tidie io 
ot a ship) vm or Swing round (as the relative of clothes, furniture, & ess in 
ek? Same as Op mpt fors A 
S atan maata tack or slouch au | Elo notions of a ature ama tte CE, A 
+ Sick bre 3 siu d » — 
Wi n lu wan] d slow, heavy, Beet: is characteristic er sluts d. GE what 
ly of shell lege ne shalar name of a ness or neatness.—Sluttis of ti 
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«dv. Inaslutti slut'ish-1i. 
culturist and hor Urious to | slut‘ish-nos. 5 re manner, uttishnesg, 
r -nos hn 

elugärd, a, [From di st. — | ofa slut; Untidiners Aualities or practice 


and innctin <-] A person hal And | Si ‚sli,a, i 
gah, slug joi. a cb AIME —2* akin Lt souple, from Icel. slegr 
hful; Inactive; hayy tually ndolont: a cnco 8leight.] Meanly 4 G. schlau, ely: 
T e motion | WEE hy torta n 
> H rewad: "8: 
» kn d 

TH, thon; th, thin; 
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SMACK " 640 







smart, to fee pain; D. smart, smert, Dan. 
smerte, G. schmerz, pun, ache; allied to 
Rus. smert, Lith. smertis, death, being 
from a root seen in L. mors, death (whence 


taining m 
action of heat om n their = 


furnace, n, A u 1 ts 
gesch sg EE 









— „in a sly or secret 
aly remark o TS d AC LAM adv. 


In a sly manner; conningly.— 5 ne, 


Sliness, sli'nos, n.. Tho qual mortal] A sharp quick pain; a pricking | Smew 

sy; pend t.i. urine to local pain; sovare pan — ot ne vu German; {Perhaps 
1 ncc =D. y | smart- ] —v.t, ver. ¡ icedi 

ag: Opes BCE taste; D, smaken, feel a lively pungent pain; to be acutely R A swimming bird of tie e 


: ,G. 
Dan eet c +. schmecken, to taste.] To 


have a tasto or flavour; to taste (it smacka 
of onions); to have a certain quality in- 
fused; to partake in character; to savour 
(it smacke of vanity).—". A slight taste or 
flavour; savour; tincture; a slight or super- 
ficial knowledge; a smattering. e 
smak, v.i. [Same as Sw. sniacka, to 
smack; D. smakken, to smack the lips: 
imitative of the sound made.] To make a 
sharp noise with the lips; to kiss so as to 
make n sound with the lips.—v. t.—To kiss 
with a sharp noise; to make à sharp noise 
by opening the mouth ko 10 given sharp 
noise hy striking; to crack; 
stroke to, as with the palm.—m. A lou 
kiss; a quick sharp noise, as of a whip; a 
quick smart blow, as with tho flat of tho 
hand; a slap.—adv. Ina sudden and direct 
manner, as if with a smack or slap. — 
Smacking, smak'ing, d. Making a sharp 
brisk sound ; b 
Smack, smak, n. [Same as D. and I.G, 
smak, Dan. smakke, G. schmacke, a smack.] 
A large sloop with a gaff- topsail and a 
den nl —— a small sloop used in 
e fis e. 
Small, smal, a. [A. Sax. smael=1.G. and D. 
Goth.smals, Sc.sma’, Dan. 
and Sw. smaa, cel. smdir).] Little in size; 
not great or large; of minute dimensions; 
little in degree, quantity, amount, dura- 
tion, or number; of little moment; trivial; 
petty: trifling; of little genius or ability; 
Lo ip of little sirength or force; 
: gentle; soft; not loud; characterized 
by littleness of mind or character; narrow- 
minded; ungencrous; mean.—Small fruits, 
fruits raised in market gardens, such as 
strawberries, raspberries, and the liko.— 
The small houra, the early hours of mor- 
ning.—n. The small or slender part of a 
thing; pl. small-clothes; breeches.—Small- 
arms, n. pl, A general namo for rifles 
carbines, pistols, &c., 23 distinguished 
from cannon.—Small-becr, n. <A species 
of weak beer, — Small - clothez, n. pl. 
hes or trousers; smalls.—Small-coal, 
n. Coals not in lumps or largo picces.— 


painful; to fecl sharp pain of mind; to 
suffer acute mental pain.—a. Causing a 
keen local pain; keen; severe; poignant; 
producing any effect with force and vig- 
our; vigorous (à smart blow); sharp; severe 
(a smart skirmish) brisk; iresh (a smart 
breeze); acute an ertinent; witty; viva- 
cious; lively; shrew : fine in dress; spruce, 
—Smarten, smür'tn, v.t. To mako smart; 

o render brisk, bright, or lively.—Smart- 


Mo express pleasure e^: pel, to e SU 
25 PICASU to 
ba special chango of light sl 
: ly the mouth: the cont tre 
O express slight contem Of te fn. 
pity by a look; to sneer; 
oyous (the desert Em P Gok Sul 
pitious or favourable—p/ S E 
to or dise] Wale content o Jal w 
" smiling: 
liar contr ong: with 
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tily; sprucely.— 

| ya person to buy himself off from 

some unpleasant engagement or painful 

situation; money paid by a recruit to bo 

free of his engagement. — Smartness, 

smiirt’nes, 2. The quality of being smart; 
ungency; keenness; quickness; liveliness; 
riskness; vivacity; spruceness. 

Smash, smash, v.t. {Perhaps formed from 
mash through the influence of smile; 
comp. G. schmiss, Sw. smisk, a dash, a 
blow.] To break in pieces by violence; to 
dash to pieces; to crush by a sudden blow. 
—v.i. To go to pieces; to go to utter wreck. 
—n. A breaking to pieces; ruin; bank- 
ruptcy.—Smasher, smash'er, 2. Ono who 
or that which smashes. — Smashing-ma- 
chine, n. A press used by bookbinders. 

Bmatter, smat'ér, v.i. [For smacker, from 
smack, a tasto or small quantity.] To have 
a slight superficial knowledge; to talk 
d penis — Slight superficial know- 
ledge.—Bmatterer, smat'ér-ér,v. One who 
has only a smattering or slight superficial 
knowledge. — Smattering, smat’¢r-ing, n. 
[Formerly smackering.] A slight supcr- 
ficial knowledge; an insignificant degree 
of acquircment (a smaticring of law). 
Smear, smúr, v.i. (A. Sax. smerian, from 
smeru, grence; Icel. smyrjan, G. schmieren, 
to smear; D. smcer, Icel. smjör, Dan, smor, 
G. schmeer, grease.) To overspread wit 
anything unctuous, viscous, or adhesive; 
to ear; to daub; to soil.—n. A spot 
made as if by some unctuous substance; a 
stain; 2 blot or blotch. 

&mectite, smok'tit,n. (Gr. smcktie fuller. 


smiler, n. One who i Bris 
smiling, p. and a. dem 
or Joyous in aspect.—Smilingly Cap 
li, adv. In a smiling warme Scie; 
men ee DER, A, 
smérch, v.t. [From 
To stain; to smear; M sm — 
E, smérk, v.i, LA. Sax, munia 
smcarcian, to smirk or smile; fron sz 
of smile; comp. O.G. smizren, to sch) 
To smile affectedly or wantenly; la t 
An añil 





en 
to smear or defile; comp. Pe, sil, ec 
municate n disease to; akin are Tach 
smut.] To strike; to give a blow with its 


— 
afflict, chaston, punish; to strike ct = 
with love or oth To striz 


-CT n. A vessel, or vessels in | earth, from RO, rt smooth. 

eral, of a small size.—Small-fry, n, pl. | resembling — Do Dp one Vio works in metals: ih tt Y 
| —— e 'j young Ball: — m MET a (Gr. smegma, tively appli) ane; to forge. 97 

dren; persons —Small-| soa .] Soapy; a ) «c 

hand, n. The style of writing commonly eleinsing; detorsive. Xen or) P 1 smith'kraft, n. Tho art or Kr 


used, as distinguished from text or large | Bm l, v.t led 
han ish, smal'ish, a Somewhat [teme "TAllied to —— Ae enge io 
small.—Sm a pa : . o L.G. smellen, smelen, to 

Il. aliness, smyl'nes, n. The stato | smoulder, to smoke; D. smeulen, to smoul- 


or quality of being small; littleness of | der; Dan. smul, dust, powder. Akin | Sax. smiththe a smithy 


size, quantity, degree, or valuc.—Small- | smould T i : to | of a smith. itte, 6. 25 
uantity, degree. Wee | smowlder,] To pereeivo by the TOSS} by | Bmitt, amit, n Dort —— 
primer and pica. — Small-pox, n. A dis-| the smell; to detect —— inei —— Sce inde up ite 


ease characterized by fever and a cutanc- | out, to find 
’ out b Yo ila 
id E eae Sel | A pl eeh eat aE Ro cnzrcice (ho sense 
that have oer: Gea m y in persons | of smell; to give out odour or perfume; 
talk. n. Licht ya nated. — Bmall- | affect tho sense of smell; to have an odour 
Smail-wares n. Aid gossip. — | or scent; to have a smack of any quality. 
for textile arti * aS cranes namo | —n. The senso or faculty of which the 
"Eo : also b Jenn kind, braid, | noso is the special organ; the faculty of 
mings, &c ^ uttons, dress trim- perceiving | by the nose; ES which a Ge 
lA A [Smal Er ache Ee cont 
for celery from L. apium, pareley.] A name Smelling — Tho — smell: 
Smalt, smalt, n. (It. sma? —Smelling-bottle, n. A bottle containing 
amalzjan G. schmel to, from 0.H.G. | some agreeable or pungent scent. cither to 
Glass tinged of 5 fine to melt, to smelt.] please or stimulate the sense of rmell.— 
Glass tinged of a fino deep blue by the | Bmelling-salts, n. pl. Volatile salts u 
pahle powder, and c lo to an impal- | for exciting the organs of smell. 
E matter. Seet Smelt, smelt, n. [A. Sax. and Dan. smelt] 


smite. ] n > shcen» M] 
used for marks A. Bas. gal * 


SuvacLE) A shifts 
under garme d. 
TOY 
: ock 


and colouring matter.— smnl-| A sm j 
: S all b fish a 
tinn: Gray ortin-whitecobalt, consisting | to the T put delicious ting cho galt water 
MD DRE sie [Gites about the mouths of rivers. 
emerald, a bright sAm aid | ametia Tet tie, condim 1a mel 
name given to the emerald and other| to gusty: fakin G. schmels, fat. aus 


brigh 
ght greon — stones, — Bma- | To melt or fuse, as ore, for the purpore 


; of an emersidi ning to ting the metal from extrancous 


di green. — Bmarag- 
sis Green 6 A mineral, called | who smolts orc, — Smeltory, smel'tér-i, 1. 


1 
: Ah lti ores.— 
Smart, Bmilrt, n. LA, Bax. smeortan, to Smelting, M ice, foe The process 5 


Fate, für, fat, foll; mt, met, hér; 
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sa ner’ 


SNARL 

sna To 

Buarl, mün, u (A Td on. A knots 
— GE 


co = 
Bnar irl. nt, To raise hollow omamen 
tal — vo = metal pews blows 
on a special instrumen form of O. 
and Prov. E. snack, to snatch; D. and L.G 


bably a 
snap.] dro SE 


tly: to scize without permission 
Ur — to seize and — away. 
—v.i. To att mpt to seize suddenly; to 
snap or catch (to snatch ata thing).—n. A 
hasty catch or scizing; 2 catching at or 
attempt to seize suddenly; a small picco 
or fragment (a snatch of a song).—Snatch- 
block, n. A block used in ships, having an 
opening in one sido to ve the bight 
of a rope.—Snatcher, snach’ér, n. One that 
snatches or takes abruptly.—Snatchingly, 
snach'ing-li, adv. By snatching; hastily; 
abruptly. — Snatcehy, snach'i, a. nsis- 
ting of snatches or small pieces. 
Bueak, snok, v.i. LA, Sax. snican, to cree 
tein viel pellets toga turin 
creep or steal privately; ely, 
asif afraid or ashamed to bo ecen; to ee 
to behave with meanness; to truckle.—n. 
A mean fellow; a cowardly, mean, under- 
hand fello „Sneaker, sné'kér, 2. Ono 
who sneaks; a kind of punch-bowl.— 
Sneaking, Sneaky, snt'king, sné'ki, a. 
Pertaining to a sneak; acting like a sneak; 
mean; underhand.—Sneakingly, sn? king 
li, adv. In a sneaking manncr.—Sncak- 
ess, Sneakiness, soYking-nes, snt’ki- 
nes, 1. The quality of being sneaking. 
Bneer, snúr, v.i. [Same as Dan. sncrre, to 
snarl; allied to snarl.) To show contempt 
by turning up the nose, or by a particular 
cast of countenance; to insinuato con- 
tempt in words; to speak derisively. — 
v.t. To treat with sncers; to utter with a 
Enecr.—n. A look of contempt or 


from 


UE ed by irritation of 
ve forco, on irritation o 
the inner membrane of the nose. — To 
&neczc at, to show contempt for; to scorn. 
—u. The act of one who sncezes.—Snecze- 
wood, n, A valuable timber treo of Cape 
Colony the dust of which causes sneezing. 
—Bneezewort, snez^wért, n. A Britis 

composite plant: so called because tho 
dried flowers and roots, when powdered, 


ckeranee, snik'ér-sne, n, [C 


3nee, a cut.) A large clasp-knife, sere 
Bnicker ké vi. [Imitative of the 


sound.) To giggle; to enigeer. 
o, sni'dér, n. A form of 


-loading rifle, so called from its in- 


ventor. 

snif, v.i. [A lighter form of snv 
To draw air audibly up the noso, m] 
mes as an expression of scorn: to snuff. 
ut^ To draw in with the breath through 
9 nose; to snuff; to smell.—n. The act 
ling: the sound so —— that 
en by sniffing (a sniff of fresh 


Bnigger, snig'er, v.i. [SxIcxER.] To snick 

k gele, — n A suppressed laugh: a 
ni ‚suip, v.t.—snip ned, eni H 

allied to snap and same EEN Ar aw d 
E omini 

to clip; to 3f A shears or scissors; 


red.—n. A cut with sl 
scissors: a bi : 1CAT8 or 
; Pip, SE off; a small shred. 


Sa 
Dee in, E qme ug in supa, a 
3 : atin to snap 
= gral bird frequenting 


E 


pino, pin; 
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arsl unds, with a long straight bill, 
allied to thew cock; a fool; a blockhead; 
a simpleton.—v.é. or i. To pick off men 
with he rific in War M snipe, the dun- 

. — Summer sni nc sand -piper.— 
Balpo ds, a. The bellows-f h. 

Snippet, snip’et, n. [Dim. of snip, a part.] 
A small part or share.—Snippety, snip”- 
et-i, a. Insignificant. |. 

Snite, snit, v.2.—snited, sniling. [Iccl. snýta 
D. snuifen, to blow the nose; akin snout. | 
To flip, so as to strike off; toclean thonosc, 

Snivel, snivel, v.i. — srivelled, snivelling. 
[Akin to sniff, snuf.) To run at tho nose; 

-to cry or iret, as children, with enufling 
or snivelling; to whimper. — Sniveller, 
sniv’el-er, n. One who snivels or whincs; 
one who weeps for slight causes,—Snivel- 
ling, enivel-ing, n. Tho act or tho noise 
of ono who entvols,Snivelly, sniv'cl-i, a. 
Running at the nose; pitiful; whining. 

Snob, snob, n, [Origin unknown.) A cant 
name for a shoemaker; a Journeyman 
shoemaker; one who is always pretending 
to be something botter than he is; a vul- 

rson who apes gentility.—Snobbery, 
Eno bishness, snob’cr-i, snob'ish-ncs, 2, 
The quality of being snobbish.—Snobbish, 
Snobby, snob'ish, snoV'i, a. Belonging to 
or resembling a snob; vulgarly ostenta- 
tious. — Snobbishly, snob'ish-li, adv. In 
the manner of a snob, — Snobbism, snob’- 
izm, n. The mannerg of a snob; snobbish- 


ness. 

Snood, snid, n. [A. Sax, sród, a snood; 
comp. Icel, snúa, to twist.) A fillet or 
ribbon for tho hair. > 

Snooze, snuz, n. [Imitativo of the sound 
mado in drawing tho breath while aslecp, 
and allied to snore.] A nap or short ar 
—v.i,—snoozed, snoozing. To slumber; to 
take a short nap. [Colloq.] . 

Snore, snür, v.i.—snored, — (A. Sax, 
snora, a snoring; L.G. snoren, D. snorken, 
Dan. snorke, G. schnarchen, to snore; imi- 
tative and akin to snarl, snort] To breatho 
with a rough hoarse noise in slecp,—n. A 
breathing with a harsh noise through tho 
nose and mouth in sleep.—Snorer, snd‘rér, 
n. One that snores. 

Snort, snort, v.i. [Akin to snore, D. snor- 
ken.] To force the air with violence 
through the nose, so as to make an abrupt 
noise.—n. A loud short sound produced 
by forcing the air through the nostrils.— 
Bnorter, snor'tér, n, One who snorts. 

Snot, snot, n. [Samo as Dan. and D. snot 
snol; akin snite, snout.) Mucus discharged 
from or secreted in the nosc.—Snottily, 
enoti-li, adv, Ina — manncr,—Snot- 
tiness, snot'i-nes, n. Tho state of being 
snotty.—Snotty, snot/i, a. Foul with snot; 
dirty: snecring or sarcastic, „Collon.] 

Snout, snout, n. (Same as L.G. snute, Sw. 

snut, Dan. snude, D. snuit, G. schnautze, a 

gout. Snite and snot aro closely akin. 

The long prarocting nose of a beast, as tha 

of swine; the nozzle or end of a pipe.— 

Snouted, snout'cd, a. Having a snout.— 

ref snout, a. Resembling a beast's 


Snow, eng, n. [A. Bax. sndw, snow=D. 


snccuw, L.G. and Dan. snee, Sw. and, Icel, 
sis talon fons an. snee, Sw. snd, Ice 


( G. schnee, Goth. snaiva; 
cog. L. nix, Gr.niphas (without initial däi 
W atr Jarticles congealed into white 
crystals in the air, and falling to the earth 
in flakes.—Red, snow. Prorococcus.—v.i. 
fall in snow: used chiefly impersonally 

(it snows, it snowed).—v.t. Torecatter or 
cause to fall like snow. —Snow-ball, n. A 
ll of snow; a round mass of snow pressed 
or rolled together. — v.t. To pelt with 
snow-balls. — v.i, To throw snow-balls.— 
now-berry, n. A namo of certain shrubs 
bearing fruits consisting of snow-white 
berries.—Snow-bird, n. Thosnow-bunting. 
—Snow-blind, a. Affected with snow- 
ton apes- Snow-blindness, n. An affco 
© cyes cau 10 refiection 

of light from the snow. — Snow- blink 
t,n. The peculiar reflection that 

arises from fields of ico or snow. — Snow- 
broth, n. Snow and water mixcd.—Sn0w- 


panting Snow-fleck, n. A bird belon 
to the buntin family, a winter and 


th 
to Britain and other temperato ous.— 
Buow-drift, n, A driving snow; a 


nite, not, müve; 


snow dri 
dro Emp drop ther byth 


D, ni 
plant, bearing solita "tug den. 
show. Snow fako, d? 


D OW- 
which mounta ax 
pctual snow, Ye 

















est near tho e 
poles.—Bnow-plant „ud | LN 
coccus.—Snow-plough, y, Ani 
for clearing aware snow fl 
railways, &c., moved by horses 
motive cnginc.—Snow. 
flat framework worn on ih 
of wood alone, or consisting 
framo crorsed and recroszed by 
broad surface thus presented 
CHE Sige sinking in the snow 
fk, 1 Jarga mass of snow 

down the side of a —— 


Der 


to, a. 
— Snow-wreath, y, accum 
drifted snow of some considera 
1 height, Snowy, Envi, a. Y 
Wilk mow ILU 


main-mast, carrying a try-sail. 
Snub, snub, v.t.—514 Bapu 
nsolder English snib; Icel. snubba, tos, 
to chido, Dan. snubbe, to snap or mip a; 
akin to snap, snip.] To nip or chick 
growth}; to check, stop, or rebuke witha 
tart sarcastic rop or rem 
designedly; to 
neglect, as a forward or 
Eon.—n. A check; a rebuke. — 
snubfish, a. Tending to snub, 
ropress, — Snub-nore, n. A £ 4 
noso. — Snub-nosed, a. Having a Sr 


nose. 
as D. 
Snuff, snuf, v.t. (Same Skin 


[] akin 
G. schnup en, to snu with the 
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{fon by the nose; a sniff; 
expressed by a sou ng of * 
th — nose ; that part 

; 7 
wiok which has been charred by 
about the person, — Sauter 
One that snufis; pl. an 
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gnize 
ion; those who TCCOE = 
ciates, friends en 
7 o nies v. tions 
1, dispasslo! e bright, gay, or its social relatio 
enio serious: BESTOE  Saulrlooking EE thoso who give an 
e) nou tue article, Ste, oboch 
í or sedato: orten 7 : 
Torn down. 2 zer, stadd, su bor in v.t. o e LIO Jona saying loings of 
become Lg wae Zn, ober "manner; fashionable socicty.—soctely verses, 
beriy, 80 Pag! e : calmly; serious- 1 pt et ished character. 
ately; moderately; calmly; SCEP taining, polished ch: 
tomperato Y: Foper-minded, a. Having a e ind eU Hl rom Ixclius an 


passion; 





: ; ato dis sition.—S0 er- * ~ de and ne shew, Dil- 
In this DT ER Zoé thou a a erop ness, as f. ihe stato or qua of er ive ay the founi erg 
alte to such n degree: ing sober; sobricty; temperance, v. 7 ho sect of Socinians in the sixteent 
or h a manner; rtunate «s | boing ; o-bri'c-tin. [L.sobrietas.] | of the sec eier) Faustus 
in such *yollowing (89 fortune ness — Sobriety, s0-bri'c-ti,s. [H sourtien | century.] Pertaining to Lzelius or Fü 
viet colloquia VTT Kil or Temperance in bhe uso of inton {roe Socinus or their religious creed. — 21. A 
Vull: > 


i 3 ce > " E Lë 
liquors; eo inlluenco of strong drink; follow of Socinus.—Soci ny So as 
La; ae: ono ince ie Lal! Bole ti creeping 2 belicf akin to Units iana Ee 
underground stem. — Soboliferous, sob-u- the doctrine o dis, TEE 


i ne young plants | Christ, the personality ot t 
lifer-us, a. Bot, prowaround stem. the eternity of future punishneny ius x 
Sobriquet, so-bre-kii, a. [Fr.] A nickname; Sociology, sre Es ob F den 3 Ce 
ee a. TD, socagium, CIABLE.] The science which investi M 
senger lit. the tenuro of ono over whom e Liebl) — regula Arsen iy d - 
i nd a certain jurisdiction, from | all 1 ades; hic! 
St erate the privilege of holding a court | the general structure of society, the E 
in a district, from stem of seck.] A tenure of its development, and the DUNS o! 
of lands in England by the performanco civilization.—Sociologic, Sociological, so = 
of certain and determinate service.—Soc- | shi-o-loj"ik, sö’shi-0-10j”i-kal, a. Pertain- 
man, sok'man, n. One who holds lands or | ing to sociology. — Sociologist, so-shi-ol'o- 


tt is 29 best i Oe caso boing such; 


or so) id a 
Leck year s me Heaven! that 18, 
deg, hop meas I speak truth 3 
may Io on, More of the samo or à 


So forth, 20 9. So $0, indiflorent; 
similar kind; obcc e 80 80 allair),— 


tion of some effec jam a wo 6 


Héi then it is that; the consequence 19; 
hat; in caso that.—infer). Enough ! 


o O ji s devotes him- 

i "ınd-so. A ccr- | tenements by socage. : jist, n. One who treats of or 

Zen mil — RT iy namics an | Sociable, s0’shi-a-bl, a. [Fr. sociable, Ja. 80- Jol? to the study of sociology. 

Inde@nite person or thing. [Colloq. ciabilis, from socio, to associate or unite Sock, sok, x. [A. Sax. socc, trom L. SOCCUS, 
9k, ut. [Probably akin to suck.]| from socius, a companion, irom therootof | a kind of low-heeled shoe, especially worn 


Ii. sequor, to follow (whence E. sequence, | by comic actors.] The shoe worn by the 
&c).] Inclined to associate or join in | ancient actors of comedy; hence, the sock, 
friondly intercourse; fond of companions; | comedy in distinction from tragedy, which 
companionable; conversible; social. — ». | is symbolized by the buskin; a knitted or 
An open carriage with seats facing each | woven covering for the foot, shorter than 
other; a tricycle for carrying two persons; | a AE 
a couch with a curved S-shaped back | Socket, sok'et, n. [From sock, a shoe.] An 
for two persons, who sit partially facing | opening or cavity into which anything is 
each other, — Sociability, Sociableness, | fitted endwise; a hollow which receives 
sö’shi-a-bil”i-ti, s0’shi-a-bI-nes, 2. The | and holds something else (the sockets of 
quality e —— Ae Sociably, sv’- As — of ene cycs). I 

-bli,adv. Ina sociable manner; con- | Socle, so'kl, n. r. socle, Ju. socculus, dim. 
versibly; familiarly. — Social, so'shal, a. | of SOCCUS. ` foni Arch. a plain low ped: 
I r. social, from L. socialis, irom sociug.] | estal; also, a plain face or plinth at the 
-ertaining to society; relating to men | lower part of a wall. 
iving Hn society, or to the public as an | Socman. Under Socacr. 
aggregate body; ready to mix in friendly | Socratic, Socratical, so-krat/ik, s0-krati- 


We 
Boap, 
Dech 


D and a, St - H ^ . 
e tt Ap xe maccrating; 


water, | converse; sociable; consisting i j X 

1 ergent o ¡ , ; oie; isting in union or | kal, a. Perta ^ 

ie lang). ut Toruborwush | in largo groups cr miis Mii Y | sago,or Aare 
sap; to tatter (slang). — Soap- | commu Ou ps or masses; 2008. living in | ing and philosophizing: reaching conclu- 


tics, as wolves, deer, wild cattle sions b i 

1 » mes x 
eo. d ora u S von. — form E Socrati cally, SO eret ikali en v. In tho 
science dealing with all that relates to the Socha doctrine’ Of Boe E 


make? H Ono whose occu kon is to 
« Tho business 





: of soap-suds in- | social conditi : n. The doctrines of Socra ocratis 
forming a hollow through a pipe, and al condition, or the relations and insti- | sok'rat-i THES e — 
w uch, an tutions which aro involved į d Ins rat-ist, n. A disciple of Socrates. 
Iridescent colons, E abo with bean en enc e an d his well-being aa dim mana dist NS sod, 2. [Same as 1.6. and O.D. sod 























mme common P-plant, n. A 
Log EOD, bela eral fants used in 
“8 


her capab n community; sociology.— The so- re. The surface layer of the groun 
text »— Boap tone, Ax oof raising a 


stitution tuenti applied to pro. | fom Maps Stowingon it; a piece lifted 
name applied to theories of SARI e Tho | Sod, sod, pret. and pp: ot seethe. 


zation having for their aim the abol tion Orb Beatie Ge — — 


Ite, — 8 eci 
Well j n. i g ER of 
Sa wet wenated wit E Sud ; water 


ia A peth 80ap.—Soapwort, | of that | di wort, bari i 

SE — 
— SE HE actioni | Donate aadium Kat e car 

e mmu- , > AY. we 

EE diri mih A 
Cu ie talas € — oclalist, vocates socialismo. | Baking soda, bicarbonate of soda. — 
messen] ip the air T, en dide cz. | istik, a. Portainine Ke, corre. 
to raloft, as nt ality, Socialness, eye) vaso ttism.—Soci- | of sod { alsubstances.—Sulphat 
paat inte e Vings or aso es to | n, The quality of lager eth SO'shal: Seca, Slauber-salts.—Sod $ 
Uy: Son wings: | en quality of being soci nies, rated carbonat Uy > 
Potted yor Common it above ies | 80’shal-iz, 0. agebett al. —Soclalizo d mate of soda in the form of 
ke With à lofty Mace Se to What render social: to alized, Socializing, To powder.—Sodaic, so-dà'k, o. Pert ini 2 
ans- | socialisme ar: ‚to Tegulate accordin to or containing soda.—Soda- aming 
Aib, ne fiche nation, desires, | social es Socially, su'sha].]i, ady. HS. t | refreshing and eff ers n. A 
E dien, sobbing ir al manner or way.—sSociót 75, Ina | ally consisting of o drink gener- 
esol i, — — to gto — to. Km Sr uu Which eartonte acid has beon forest y anto 

E * , Les € s eo , 

oat exta miu Shin of Deg), WE from its oxide soda att ¡e Name 
Ure tal e e à; com à Ke cr when as : A Hc element, of whic uvery 
AS rt convulsies | PY; a bor tionship; fellowship, sect, | oxido; never found in lich soda is tho 


Promotion o A Persons united for t] state in nature, but exist combined 
9, political. ob! BC either litera y minerals in almost all ves in many 


san association îi ? odality, 80-dal'i-ti. x 
Person CASUTO, Or uso : LOT | sodalis, « LL. sodati 
anys lvoly Who live Tres URS fraternity 0m Panion.] 5 
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sum, a. [A. Sax. sum, some, one, A 
rain; Aën, suma, lecl sumr, Dan. 
gomme (p. some; perhaps akin to same.) 
ressing a certain indeterminate quan- 

tity or number, sometimes expressive of 
a considerable quantity (situated at some 
distance); indicating a person or thing 
not definitely known, or not specific: 
often followed by or other (sume person 
or y); used before a wo of number, 
with the sense of about or near (a village 
of some cighty houses]; a plied to those 
of one party; certain, in distinction from 
others (gonie men belicve one thing, others 
another) It is often used without a noun 
and often followed by of (ert of us, SOME 
of our provisions).—50me dy, sum'bod-i, 
n. A person unknown or uncertain; a per- 

* son indeterminate; a —— of considera- 
tion.—Somehow, sum’hou, adv, One way 
or other; in somo way not yet known.— 
Somesuch, sum’such, dg, Denoting a per- 
son or thing ofthat kind. — Something, 
sum'thing, 2. An indeterminate or un- 
known eventor thing; an indefinito quan: 
Vat degree; a little; a person or thing 


portance.—ady. In some degree or 


timz, adv. A 
always; now and then; oncc; formerly 
p .).—Somewhat, sum'whot, n. 

hing, though uncertai i 

A in quantity or degree, in- 


ersault, Somerset, sum'ér-salt, sum'ér- 
d Q.Fr. soubresault, 
It. soprassalto, lit. au overleap; from L. 

TA lcap by 


ights on his feet. 


te, som-nam'bü-lát, v.i. [L. 
somnus, sleep, and ambulo, ambulatum, to 
walk.] To walk in slcep.—Somnambula- 
tion, som-nam'b0-1ú"shon, n. The act of 
walking in sleep; somnambulism.—Som- 
nambulator, som-nam’bü-lä-ttr,'n. A som- 
nambulist; a slecp- walker. — Somnam- 
bulic, som-nam'bü-lik, a. Pertaining to 
somnambulism. — Somnam som- 
nam'bü-lizm, n. The act or practico of 
walking in slecp, resulting from a pecu- 
liar perversion of tho mental functions: 

ng sleep. — Somnambulist, som-nan” 
bü-list, n. A person who walks in ’.- 
Eege, Pertaining e, 
- ‚a. Pertaining "^^ 
affected by somnambulism. Ero or 
som-n T-US, a. 2 80T 
—somnus, sleep, and fero, to d A nifer 
ing or inducing sleep; soporific. o e, 
gom- , €. [L. somnus, ion? 
make.] Causing slee and, Lene 
quence ‘Sommlioquism, som-nil't 
kwens, som-nil'o-kwizm, m. [L. somnus, ! 
sleep, and tonun, to speak.] The act or 
moft king in slecp.— oquist,’ 
GC See * eh Xo ER in his 
= E m-nil-ü-kwus, q 
te to talk in slecp.—Somniloquy, sony 
U-kwi,n. A talking in slecp. r 
Somnolenco, Somnolency, som’nö-leng 
som'no-len-si, n. [L. somnolentia, from 
St oa, slecpy, from somnus, elecp., 
Si eepiness ; drowsiness; inclination tq 
twebr pathol, a state intermediate De: 
ween sleeping and waking. y 
[ess Glent, a. Sleepy; dro 
adv. weily. 
» FN, 9. [A.Sax, sunu T 
Sy. son, Dan. edn, Goth, tenia Go cones 
» anu, gon; root seen "kr su, t 
bexet.] A male child; the male issue of 
parent, fathor or mother: also dio 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mo, met, htr; 


Sonant, so'nant, €. Pi sonans, ppr. of sono, 


u 
Soochong, si-shong’,.2. 
Soodra 





Tine, pin; 
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nimals; a male descondant; a term of 
affectionate address by an old man to a 

oung onc, a, confessor to his ponitent 
a teacher to his disciple, &c.; a native o 
a country; % person srongy imbucd by 
somo quality Toons of light). — The Son, 
the second person of the Godhead ; Christ: 
called also Son of God and Son of Man. 
—Son-in-law, a. A man married to onc’s 
daughter, — Sonless, sun'les, a. Waving 
no son.—Sonship, sun'ship, 2. The stato 
of being à son. 


Pertaining to sound ; 


to sound. SOUND. zt I 
with voice and not 


unding; uttcre 

breath wierd : voiced, as the letters b, d 

compared with p. £.—n. A sonant letter. 

, sü-nü'ta, v. [It., Írom L. sonare, 

to sound.) À musical composition for solo 

instruments, consisting of several move- 
ments, the allegro, adagio, rondo, and 
minuetto or scherzo. 

Song, song, n. [A. Sax. sang, song, from 

singan, to sing. Seel That w 

sung, Whether by the human voice or a 

rd: a little poem to be sung; a vocal 
ody; an air fora single voice or soveral; 

a lay; a strain; poesy; Verse.—-1 mere song, 
an old song, a trifle; an insignificant sum. 
—Song-bird, n. A bird that sings.—Song- 
less, song/leg, v. Destitute of the power 
of song; without song.—Song-sparrow, n. 
The hedge-sparrow.—Songster, song'stér 
n. One who sings; especially, a bird that 
sings. — Songstress, song’strcs, N., [Song- 
ster and term. -css.] A. femalo singcr.— 
Song-thrush, n. The mavis or throstle. 

Soniferous, su-nif'ér-us, a. [L.sonus, sound, 
and fero, (o bear.] Conveying sound; pro- 
ducing sound. A 

Sonnet, son'et, n. [Fr. sonnel, from It. son- i 
ello,a dim, from L. sonus, a sound. 
Souxp.] A short poem of fourteen lines, 
forming two stanzas of four verses cach 
and two of threecach, the rhymes being ad- 
justed bya paruen rule; a short poem; 
a song. — Sonneteer, son-ct-tr, m. [Fr. 
sonnetier.] A composer of sonnets; a small 
poct: usually in contempt. — Sonnetize, 
son'et-iz, v.t. To make tho subject of a 
sonnet; to celebrate in a sonnot. 

Sonometer, so-nom'et-ér, n. ([L. sonus, 
sound, and Gr. metron, a measure.) An 
apparatus for illustrating tho phenomena 
and laws of the vibrations of tense strings 
or wires; an apparatus for testing te 
acuteness of a person's hearing. 

Sonorous, sú-núrus, a. [L. $674,439, from 
sonus, sound. SouND.] G^ ng sound, as 
a clear, loud, or fn") volumed sound; high 
sounding. —“Snorously, só-nu'rus-li, adv. 
ina BODY vg manner.—BSOnorousness, SU- 
NU nes, n, Tho stato or quality of 
peing sonorous. 

Souciroxc. 

e BO dra, n. erson of the fourth 
or lowest caste into which the Hindus aro 
divided. Written also Sudra. 2 

Soon, són, adv. LA, Sax. sóua, soon; O.Fris. 
son, san, Goth. suns, soon.] Ina short 
time; shortly after any time specificd or 
supposed; early; before any time supposed; 
quickly; speedily; readily; willingly; glad- 
ly (I would as soon do it).—A8 soon as 80 
800n as, immediately at or after another 
event.—Sooner or later, at some future 
time, near or remote. 

800800, Soosook, sii, sü'sük, a, Tho dol- 

pu of the Ganges. 

ot, süt, n. LA. Sax. sót soot=Icel. sót, 
Dan. sod, L.G. soft, soot.], A black sub- 
stance formed from fucl in combustion, 
rising in fine particles and adhering. to 
the sides of the chimncy or pipeconvey1u6 
the smoke. — v.t. cover or foul with 


TI 
of being rooty. — 800 subi, a. 
riaining to, produ i 
resembling soot; fuliginous; dusky; dare: 
Sooterkin, sut’ér-kin, n. [Co v. Es 
and Sc. sotier, Prov. Q. suttern, to boi 
gently.] A kind of falso birth fabled to 
p uced by the Dutch women from 
sitting over their stoves; an abortive pro- 
lor achemo. 
th, söth,n. (A. Bax. sóth, truo, truth= 


note, not, mive; 


























SOPRANO + 


Accel. 3a 
corresponding ‘to Ske’ Sie, 
Ne ae DE beings 


merly to assen I, 200th 
ycs to, from n In a servile mann 


To please wit} end 
words; to cajole: tà mako lucu Hd 
violent; to pacify: to assuage: ta « 
case, or allay, — Soother mr’ 

Ore 


sü'rning, p. and a. Such 
rings $ 
Sot and qa] 


P 
: s to in tha 
ancient story.—v.t.— mb 
steep or dip in lic Ga Bp, ma 
Sopped or soaked in liquids a 
Soph, sof, n. Au abbreri of 
Rb eere ae 
, POD, n. A title c 
Sophism, sof'izm, n. (Fr. Mie 
Gr. sophisina, a trick, aqu asorhise, 
from sophos, clever, wise.) A specious prè 
position; a 


fourth centuries B.C., many of whom were 
men who spent their time in wé 
quibbles and. philosophical enigmas, 
causing the term to take ona ad sense; 
a captious or fallacious reasoner a Yus, 
bler.—Sophister, sofistEr, n. A d 
a quibbling di putant —— 
cious rcasoner; 1D 

bridge, England, a st advanced le 


+. _ Fallactously subtle; co” 
ka e uibbling. s. —— 


sophistry; 
LACIOUS. Bee cr, falli 
= Bophisticalness, SEH eg 
c 
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us, POH" cs: m 
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$ 
; ,resemblanco.] | &c.—Spherosiderite, sfa-ro-sid'ér-it, n. [Gr. body, — | 
sphairg, a sphere, ao alc d appendages | sphaira, and sideros, iron.] An ore of I Havin LN —- | — 
e of the c! rith cili found in spheroidal masses, — Spherul Bpi NM Orm of LA. worm 
button-like heads, covered with cilia, L. spharula, a little spl dur, „Under Spicy * Miene lin, pory, 
xm on the tests of almost mL SCA-UT- Regen n [ si Ker en Here, Bpi er, spider n. [For q fore 
sfo-ris-CO'ri-um, s. — I a Sic “lit, a. e ` | 
(Or ae, tom Be Ke) fei ltem E 
nl: ird, a ball] A building At Pcia oe : Ti- 3 y i 
cu M cec | cal mE gior Giit ne, (G, | nida, manovi pimal rn ar 
e ` e Ve sÄ- H : 
rob en ien Bot. a cotyledon which | of obsidian — u pounded :Brains.— | ing a conveni their ty es pelan 
dla above-ground, bearing at its end a Sphery, sic ute ong ng ic spheres; supposed to reser, abit (ke which 
heroid tumour.—Sphzrosiderite, sf&rü- | resembling a sp nero or orb, — of gridiron, or ot ile à yide, tit: peret, 
E SrirnosiDERITE. — Sphzerulite, | S mee acid iem per ee Sire spkingkter, thee 5 fire. —8 erin? —8* en 
y ecie rom SPRINGS, to, ad 4 reada | T 
— ee (Gr. spkagnos, a | name applied to circular muscles, or mus- stituted for videte Wel ing de zum“ 
Sphagn in oss.) An important genus of | cles in rings, which sorve to close the ex- Spider-monke N Micrometer e | de 
— peat-moss, valuable for packing ternal —— vi argon, Let sphincter A > nill- 
; ransmi 4) 1 mo , a CC. hr 
Sr as ten n. [From Gr. sphen, a wedge, Apes sfingks, n; pl. Sphinxes, sfingk sez. Dm, 2 We 
Eont 10 shape of its crysta JA mineral | IL. sphinz, Gr, sphingz.] Gree 2 a showing large smooth" Trom its at Ge 
ed of silicic acid, titanic acid, and | she-monster often represen wi 1 | A kind of cast-iron E G erh 
compos , winged body of a lion and the breastsand | iron oro or hremati madè —— 
Bus sfe'nd-gram, n. [Gr. sphén, | head of a woman, said to havo proposed a | carbon andm te, Ke Mix 
E and gramma, a letter.] | riddle to tho Thebans and to have killed | Bessemer Sieg 
mon Ne ped, cuneiform, or arrow- | all who wero not ablo to guess it, till and do 
headed. character Cuxrironx. — Sphe-| (Edipus did so, whereupon the sphinx sho Fl 
nography, s{¢-nog’ra-fi,n. The art of writ- | slew herself; hence, a person who puts Peg used to rom teks fe eg 
er r of deciphering cuneiform writings. | puzzling questions; Egyptian antiq. a fig- small holo in a cask of lique. Eet from a 
phenographer, sfenog'rafér, n. One | ure having the body ofa lion and a human pike, epik, n. (Same word d * We 
SE Meaning Yo Ze e El ad E 
Ü i ini a pure "m ‚naving . , Spica, : | 
sphenogřaphy ne —— nection wath the Greek fablo; a name of de a Sharp point, an earch, 2 ric 
; id, sfd-noi’ thehawk-moths. —— : ] annus 
ge 8 TUA xc song eidos, form.] y cs, sfra-jistiks, n. [Gr. sphragis, of whic 
lesemb a wedge. — noi ,2 | ascal.] Tho science of sculs, their history, varios 
bone in the base of the skull, so named liarities, and distinctions, x — 
use it is wedged in amidst the other | Sphrigosis, sfri-gU'sis, n, [From Gr. sphri- 
es, —n. A wedgo-sha ; tho | gad, to bo full of health and strength.] 1 E a commen ni. — 
sphenoid bone.—Spheno-. Asa prefix in| Over-rankness, a discascin plants,in which ae abiked, spiking. To fasten videa to stin; 
anatomical terms means pertaining to | they tend to grow to wood or stom and | or long nails; to sct with Spikes; V fy A 
the sphenoid. Gr. sphön nares in piaco of frait Of Dull. * tho | 2P9n a api twisted 
teris, sfé-nop’tér-is, n. [Gr. ephén, c mik, a. [Gr. sphygmos, tho d i 
TESCH — d. pier, I fern.] 3 Lig Of or pertaining to the pulsc.— e 


F 


wedge, an . 
— ot fos ferns remarkable for the phygmograph, sfig’md-graf, n. An in- 


a visions of their fronds. strument which, when applied over an muet 
Sphere, gier, n. [I ra, from Gr.| artery, indicates tho character of the K; 
sphaira, a ball, a globo.] A globular body; | pulse.—Sphygmographic, sfig-mõ-graf'ik, 


rb or globe; a planet, star, or sun; a 
solid "the surface ot whic in every 
rt is equally distant from a point with- 
e it called its centro; the concave expanse 


a. Of or pertaining to the spl 'gmograph. 
—Sphygmometer, sfiy-mom'et-er, N. An 
instrument for counting the artorial pul- 
sations; a EEO ph. 

1’ 








of the heavens; circuit or range of action, Spicate, sp a. (Li, spicatus, from spica in hurri 
knowledge, or influence; compass; pro- a spike.] Bot. having u spike or ear; ea Sm 
vince; rank ‘or order of society.—v.z— | like corn. De 
sphered, sphering. To place in a sphere or Spice, spis, n. [O.Fr. espice (Fr. épice), from Latin c 
among the spheres; to form into a sphere, . 8pccies, species, kind, in late Latin, The hac! 
—Spheral, sfé/ral, a. Pertaining tothe | wares, spices, drugs, &c. Srecies.] A called fr 
— — nto] a able production, fragrant o — ru I hog or Y pin cd vertebra 
- ‚a. ec | tictothes s n. smal d 
spheres, pheremelody, öphere-music,n, jeep ere e e rei stop a hole in a cask or barrel; aist- fi Md 


such as pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cinna- 
mon, and cloves, used in sauces and in 
cookery; Jig. a small admixture; a favour- 
ing; a smack.—v,t,—spiced, spicing. To 
season with spice; to season, literally or 
figuratively, — Spice -nut, N, "A ginger- 
bread nut.—Spicer, spi'sér, n. One that 
ecneons with spice; one who deals in spice. 
—Sp: , Spl'sér-i, n. Spices meer 
a repository of spices.—Bpicily, spi'si-li, 
adv. In a spicy manner; pungently; with 
flavour.—Spiciness, spi'si-ncs, n. Quality 






e ^ 
v.t. — spiled, spiling. To su 

irot.— n A wat? 
gm in air co that (enz? 
liquor may flow a m 
Spill, s il, 2. [Bame s» D Sc? e 


g 





d es, according to the hy 
ythagoras. — Spherical, Eph eric, sferi- 
——— [Fr.s ique; icus, 
Or d 

Ang moi asphere 
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of geometry which treats of spheri- | of bei icy.—Spi 'si, a. Produc- S Km of 
cal magnitudes. s rical triangle, a tri- | ing spice; abounding wit 1 Spices; having | to spill, —— out of —— gaz 
angle formed on the surface of a sphere by | the quality of spico; flavoured with spice; | suffer to fall or TUN stances whose, Eat 
the mutual intersection of three great cir- | aromatic; fig, pungent; piquant; keen. to fluids and fo gi Ss sp 
cles: erical t metry, that branch | Spiciferous, spi-sif'ér-us, a. [ Ts. spica, an nate 
: A krigonometr wh Sei with spherical car, and fero, to bear.] Bearing cars, as pma, 
i ngles.— erically, sieri-kal-li, adv. corn; spicated; eared.—Spiciform, spi’ si- iacta. 
an me fom an A itt eteri Ce, S orm, a. Bot. spike-shapcd. 1 d wi 
The state or quality of bein ical: | [Spi ns Spam, spik'and-span, a. or adv. 


Spick, a spike, and span, a chip, a splin- 
er. SPAN NEW.) In fall used advorblally 


SEI 


globularity; roundness,—S} GM sieri- 


wi = qui ; bran-new; also 
of the sphere. -Spherold. D Moore Kern adjoctively (a spick-and-span suit of "i 
y D Z Clo . q 

not perfectly spherical; geom. a solid | § e Spicous, spik’ds, spik'us, a. [From tr 
about e the revolution of an ellipse - Spica, a spike or car.] Having spikes 
Se — its axes, being cither ate | or cara; ea ike corn.—Spicosity, spi- with in 
Having the fone of Apres * stat gios.ti, n. Tho stato of being spicose. ug e 
bounded by several convex facex. : o "E Q-la, 2. pl. Spicule, spi d in 


Aj | 


1 rex f. ER .8 2 i ica, a sharp point, a 

kal o Spheroidical, sfe-rof'dik, sferoidi- | spike poo o iod a sharp point, à 
E Film, Um ee city, sfc- inted, fleshy, superficial ap —— 
EE | Reda mitur emere ip 
? Y. — 22 
ee en 

= nts.— e, spik'ül, x. „8 
quired, as the Alto spike; a littlo sharp tee 


. A 
m0, met, her; pinc, pin; nüte, not, müve; tübo, tub, ball; oil, pound; 


el 
A&ÉI-- 












File, für, fat, fall; 


s- 












SPIROMETER 





653 
stringed musical instrument, 






irits).—Animal spirits, liveli- 
— — A nstitutlonal brisk- 


























Sep. A virginal only in sposiaors tv Spirit, or the Spirit 

which differed fr pes el ness and gaiet — Holy ED rd erson of 

threads: pein Frou. Under BERE in, in the Trinity.—v.t. To animate with vigour; 

» pex origina pact o making threads: to SS in'a-kér, m. [Prom EN, | to encourage; to convey away scare ty vH 

ML Exin nein n nes TX (Mg eoi 

Na, 2 dio; io run or SE „© | before the wind, on of lito: lively; full of spirit or fire (a Imir 
* A RE, rapid rum s or that | the main sail. eret, &c. Under Sri, ited address); having a o ond Ke Nou 
Sl Boe do EE ari (Or caning; | SS ied e Rire, apie ie 
E A c s nip le-11 H 3 a brier. rom ds p $ = t y lel r: with 

Ag which — One ot Fin T webs. irom —— wood with undergrowth; edel adri h —— —— —— spir- 
ig Tih which spice n. Ono of the | aan of trecs; a small grove. ved-nes. n. The state.—Spiriting, spirit- 
cine, Pm: ping tubes of SPI- | getaeng, Spinous, Under SPINE. j The work of a spirit; work done 

D p pur mE "id Rest spin: | Spinozism, epl-udiziam 66 spirit. —Spiritlamp, n. A lamp 
vg. der jenny, ^ ber of cistic philosop : terdam in | in which alcohol is used instead of oil.— 
S Ming -mschino by whioh once; inven Spinoza, who was Dory iad died at the | Spiritless,spirit-les, a. De — 
SY] ids could 06 in 1677.—Spinozist, spi-nüzist, n. | destitute of courage or fire; depres sed; pu- 
| Geh Jam factory Win Enter] rines of Spinoza. sillanimous. — Spiritlessly, spir'it-les-li, 
e about A mill or heel, | A believer in the doctrines I I Spiritless 
ds WER carried on.—B on | Spinster. Under Srix. adv. In a spiritless manner Ep AE 
ed ging AE spinning wool, coran | Spinule, Spiny. Under SrIsE. ness, spir’it-les-ncs, n. T o state or qual- 

= do threads bythe hand.—SP [Spin, | Spiracle, spira-kl, n. [L.spiraculum, from | ity of being spiritless.—Sp level, s. 

>, SE gpin‘stér, spin — ‘whan | spiro, to breathe. Srirut.] A breathing | glass tube nearly filled with spirit, for dc- 
tt double fem, term. -ster —* dad spin: | hole;an aperture for exhalation orinhala- | termining a line or plane parallel to the 
ains or whose occupation 28 one tion: one of the breathing-pores or aper- | horizon, by the central position of an air- 

an wamsrried Ha ward tures of the breathing-tubes of insects. bubble on its upper side.—Spiritoso, spir- 

an terdown Spiræa, spi-r&a, n. [Gr. speiraia.] A genus | i-to'so. [It.,spirited.] Mus. in a spirited 







33 Ae mj, n. [O. Fr. cs- 
panache, It. gs, spiri. [O from Ve 
wa, a spinc—being named from the 
Wickles on its fruit. d A —— — 

annui ‚the young deep- : 
dim ende of cooked in 
i ina to the spinach class of plants. 


| a 
gem — 


manner.—Spirit-rapper, n. One who be- 
lieves in or practises spirit-rapping. — 
Spiritrapping,n. Thename given to cer- 
tain so-called spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions, as audible raps or knocks on tables, 
table-turning, &c. — itual, spir'it-ü- 
al, a. (L. spiritualis.] Pertaining to or 
consisting of spirit; not material; incor- 






of plants, order Rosacerm, somo of the 

species of which (as meadow-swoct) aro 

estecmed for their flowers. \ 

Spirant, spi'rant, n. [L. spiro, to breathe. 
surd continuous consonant, as A, th, f, 


8, &c, 
Spire, spir, n. [L. spira, from Gr. speira 
aspira lino, something twisted. ] A wind- 









ba misil n. (A. Sax spindel, lit. | ing lino like the threads of a screw; a | poreal; rd act pew ed mind or intellect; 
instrument forsp c E spiral; anything wreathed or contorted; a | mental; intellectual; pertaining to tho 
te min: so also G. Sw. and Dan. spindel.] | wreath: the convolutions of the spiral | soul or its affections as influenced by the 






shell of a mollusc above the lowest or 
body GE spi'ral, «4. Winding 
round a fixed point or centre, like a 
watch-spring; winding round a cylinder, 
and at tho same time rising or advancing 
forward, like a cork-screw; pointed or 
Leg like a spire.—Spiral pump, a form 


— by nien tho — is 
i wound in spinning; any slen- 
der rod or pin which turns round, 
eroa which anything turns; an axis or ar- 
; 2 measure of yarn: in cotton, 15,120 

o shoot or grow in a 


Divine Spirit; proceeding from or con- 
trolled and inspired by the Holy Spirit; 
holy; sacred; divine; relating to sacred 










patie) D E ini Dra ip mH 


Wë 1 






















stalk or body,—Spindle-logs, Archimede .— Spt e 
ls : M : slong slender legs, or | a screw sormed eh it cp ha can matter: that system of phi- 
* spin ; [Af Spiral spring, a coil whose rounds have | spirit,soul or mind, matter or the ext 
- he le orm of spoon- | the samo diameter, and which i i ` i de 

thy ] Nau, the blinding drift of salt | al ili , ; Is gener- | world being either a succession of notions 
A || isti ea tho urhoscf (boa | in tue incor f m orestension | Impressed on themnind by the Deity gr else 
n4 Epi, pin, [L.spina, athorn, tho spine continually recedes from a centro or fixed that een be held with dow 
GN Tatts eee ^ dad vun ‚From the I: ja helix or curve e DE tea th ——— phenomena 
A | The backbone of a vertebrates tiri l| Cylinder like ascrew.—Spirality, spirali | mini te Tough a person of special 
m |. lled from the thorn-like E so | ti, n. The state of being spiral sarao | Susceptibility, called a medium.—Spirit- 
in | Wtelre;athornasharp promos Ol the | sprral-li, adv. In a spiral form dr dire | „alist, spirit-d-al-ist, n. Ono whose state 
tf ey att of a plant; a tout He | tion; iu the manner of a screw. Sees | 38 spiritual; an adherent of spiritualism; 
ik Riad Pees of the iutegumi | spiri, a. Of a spiral form; wrested: | Que," ho believes that intercourse may be 
a ttim]; a integument of an | curled; (aperi oa spiro? ` thed; | held with departed spiri Y 

= 1 ridgo of mountains, especially ire. eno Poring like a spire. agency of a medium S ono eh anne 


.—~ Spinal pire, spir, n. Si | * 
to «Spinal, a. Per. i ; ‚DAX. Spír, a spike 
Ree me or the bone of an — D: spier, a spire of grass: Dan. entre: Soho 





i . 3 * 
e a oo Bos BE o 
lurent a st the spin. Steet? | above the tower; a steonio nn A o rising | spiritual character; immatena bo cual; 
J escent ; a steeplo; a stalk or bla r; immateriality; what 
e peiie ma ioe thorny) | ing Teen dpi tothe, church or to religion, as 
2 TI bee Sp -nif —— st Ce pired up nt is = rors DG u taper | plural. — Spiritualizating We EEN 
ting : er, spi'ri-fér Spire zi"shon, n. Th , A-l-I- 
"d km of ni-form, thorny, nd n. [L. api 8 ` e act of spiritualizing.— 
^ — thor. spine the | iopo4 having a shell ssil genus of brach! iced, spire eal is v.t—spiritual- 
H Ripe nica a Spino or spines, | spinte con Apiai nges,  uternal, | more spiritual; to infuso sp tuality or 
en stato qr T, Sbinosit * qua ity of age the. n. [L spiritus, breath cour- e into; to inform with life: to conv ES 
d dënn spi eine 5 inongo nositi, n, | seen nia soul, lif y fro spiro, to breathe © spirit, or to impart the properties of 
6 El A En wë Dep | spire, respire. oe? Conspire, expire spirit t t r, spir'it-ü-nl-i-zer 
zech @ [L. > re, &c. rite is the sav | **-. One who spiritualizr SEXO 
3| Tm din, EE armed with | Yor], "The intelligent. | samo | spir^it-Q-al.li. az cessi Spiritually, 
2 | Bt im, or » Spina] immortal part of man: tho eral, and | —Spirit alee In a spiritual manner 
d Geer spl] A minute Kat |- tinguished fro the ys the soul, as dis. uaiminded,g. Having tho mina 
Bye tat t NO-leg’ O api : m the body which Sot on spiritual things: havin p oe mind 
alt sem a o We Dee d 
d — Spiny, gne with | Puman soul after it hos ica; tho | spiritual guy Of being spiritual; 
A e agp ini, a. Full an apparition quitted the body ; ity. — Spirituous, spiritus o 
d e, Pin; Blender: pos | supernatural brine” ; 2 gh 7 - Sbirituei Contain? Niue, e. 
: Der- cing; an a | tho ch istic ingens. spirit 
2| Ameena, rr aman, | BG nie ke: aei LEE, EE 
) Deel A aped ery DA A minera] 9 like; omotio; ASM, Courage, or Us, spivit-us 
E in ex of e^ from T, greet | often in the et, State; mood: } or | ing;an aspirate.. S554 m. A breath. 
d de Crystals ndum, Viga, spirita); the EA (to be in high or ee: breathing; in Gi Spirilus asper, a rough 
E ins, and h r essontia wi i ram. th 
; ma a [o Sometimes | eang; inspiri I part of any- | Png HE a sound like an asp mark (*), 
j| «Er, paning; intent principle: denis, a soft breathing 
^| a "like je RIDES w absence of the 


measure.]' 
by breathin Geleet 
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To dislocate or break a horso’s sl 

bonc; arch. to slopo or form with —— SEA To Aplit 
asthejambs orsides of a window.—n. Arch, | bv o VE thin pi $end int 
a sloped surface, as when the opening 


Y à. splint. 5 65 to 
through a wall for a door, window, Ze. long d stom s be mli lamaan 


dit 
widens inwards.—a. Spreading out; turned oe ari Tont of — 
outward (a splay-foot).—Splay-for taces of the h ive i 
Having fect with the tocs tumedonteard: eros$-bar which pas Ato at Joel 
having flat fect. — Splay-foot, n. A foot imes splitten 
turning outward and with a flat under | L. G. E nr tili 


surface; a Hat foot. — Splay-m ly 
wide mouth. bleech G-epleiszen; allicg p ¿Mile VS 


rt, v.t. [Same as Icel. spretta, Sw. 
— G. spritzn, to squirt to spirt; 
A Sax. sprylan, to sprout. Spurt is an- 
other form. Srmour.] To throw or force 
out in a jet or stream (to spirt water from 
the mouth).—v.i. To gush or issue out in 
a small stream or jet.—n. A jet of water or 
MR. o STIRE, 
, Under Srire Va 
SE spis'i-tüd, n. [L. spissitudo, 
rom spissus, thick.] Thickness of soft or 
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avayaerearstcaus | 


iquid substances; denseness. > "pea u 
spit it, n. [A. Sax. spilu aspit=D. spit, | Spleen, splen, n. [L. splen, Gr. splén, tho longi sized derivati e^ epi uli 
smet, Dan. smid, Icel. spyta, G. spices, a | spleen.] A spongy glandular organ situ- | or pare Dällt or le Kc E 
spit, a pike; akin G. Hp pointed; from | ated in the upper part of the abdomcn Vert n two from ent ton e 
-a root seen also in spike.] A long pointed forming one of tho ductless glands con- | to Bares Gare to tear ly Ph ` 
spike or prong of metal, on which meat | cerned in the elaboration of the blood; tho parts as b : to divine GEN | 
is roasted; a small point of land running | milt; anciently, supposed to bo the seat | or parties s to Ecparat iB i 
into tho sca; a long narrow shoal extend- | of melancholy, anger, or vexation; hence, | nico distina To split hair. ap mop 
ing from the shore. — v.£. — spitled, spit- | anger; latent spite; ill-humour; malice burst witi 0 a ty the € 
tng, melancholy: Jow | especialy leni cts totora aN li] Ei 
upon a spit; to thrust through; e. : — ‚splön’iul, a. - ito 
Spit, spit, v.t,—pret. and pp. spat or spit, Full of ordisplaying e leen;splenetic; fret: dashed GC Sé th LE globe 
, spitting. [A.Sax. spittan=Dan. spytte, pie meas BET eenfully,splön’iul-li, | break un? Pieces; to differ in der bt Te 
Ka spýta, to spit out; akin spot, spaticr; | adv. Inaspleenfu manner. Spieenish! accompli Dto parties; to infe eas t | 
cU E WEN mh vi | Eus Pe 
mouth; to or throw ou o- | spleen. — ; splön’ish- . | si t a p | 
lence; to belch.—v.i. To throw out saliva | In a splecnish mann. = Splecnis vds of steel break Le ina — 3 nw 
from the mouth; to rain slightly. — n. | splén'ish-nes, n.—Spleenwort, splin’ wert, | &c, used in (ee? a cle t twig of c — m 
What is cjected from the mouth; saliva. | m. A name of various British ferns, given ivided ; cleft: sket-weaving, | gira 
—E , Spitfir,n. A violent or passion- | because they were supposed to removedis- | five, ono viu Li rent in fen ANE | sti 
ate person; ono who is irascible or fiery.— | orders of tho spicen; Reeg: splcn'i, a. | and the ven Nord or Words letveno H by m 
itter, spit'ér, n. Onc who spits.—Spit- | Characterized by spleen; splenctic, Pease, split f Ze t-peaze, n. Hetz poo ge 
e, spit], n. Tho moist matter which is | Splendent, splen'dent, a. [L. splendens, | m. One who or that E Splitter, miite -Sp 
— ed by m galivary edi saliva —— pr. of splendco, to shine.) Splotch, sploch, a Which splits’ Van? 
n m A vessel E | e with light; | sorted “t (as in spader, kk 
Spital spival, s. [Corrupted from os- | splendidus, ordi or, splandidg Y. | 4 setae Malta Rd gel 
dal] A hospital. nificent; gorgeous; dazzling; sumptuous, | Slate oy Alarked with slots, 7 
Splteitock, spich’kok, v.£. [From spit illustrious; grand; heroic; brilliant: noble anata! ppm (rom spot, via nea 
SEET broit i-e An ed | EE Mio ea adi ad cado |) Met 
split anil broiled. Seen ficentiv d Len did yi gorgcousl y; sputter, — Splutterer, eplui'r4r, n. Ors tling t 
Spite, spit, n. [An abbreviated form of de- | neson. ‘The quality of being WA | „Who splutters, ER Ben 
2 et which E A dis Kat to mwari Splendour, Splendor, splen’dér, m. [I are ge —— an a y epa 
nt the wishes of another; a | splendor.] Great brightness; brilliant lus. | To, i 
Teelinz E z : t ‘ ; brilliant lus- | To plunder; tóstri ; to rots 
DE Ti in- une SE E d tre; magnificence; pomp; parade; bril- | scize by violence; qux 


chagrin; TEE esol apie o, in defiance e ory; grandeur; eminence, 


^ : render useless; to inj > TOR; 
sple-net/ik or splen’c-tik, a. [L. | to destroy. —v.i. do preci det 
a 


PER BS 


or contempt of; in opposition to all efforts | spleneticus.from s $ i are 

i I all effo cn,the spleen, SPLEEN, d 
of; mortife —— Tr — Affected with ess caval: ge —— That a ee 2* 
Aser to thw ga puant y; tofill | A person affected with splecn.—Spleneti- | by violence; plunder; booty; the ge 
xí Fill ed with ite: h »Spitful,| ca d sple-noti-kal, a. Splenctic. — Sple- | cast skin of a serpent or other mie, Bron] 
disposition: malignant; malicions—Spite, | act —— ade, Ina Wie) De A E gen 

ul. et ner. » Splenical, splen’- | spoi e i 
rad Hl A 1-li, —— — man- ik, splen'i-kal, a. (L. splenicus. degt: be: DT q. Deprived of is valuable d 
I A tel Ki p.m. pner *. The | longing to the spleen.—Splenitis, sple-ni^ | rendered useless; vitiated; degt mee 
Spitfire, Spittle Spittoo: Dp Unde T. 18,2. [Term. -itis, signifying inflamma- | ruined — Spoilcd. or it chi,» al nis | 
Spittle spit. pon. er Srit, tion.] Inflammation of the spleen. — | ruined by beiug petted or ore : othe! 
Bpitz-dog, spits, n. [G. spitz, lit. pointed Bplenoid, splé'noid, a. [Gr. spién, and oiler, spoiler, tt. Que tt ri SA 
its po tel en on e N cidos; resemblance.] Spleen-like; having | 8po e,spok, ret.ols k- Tal tized. 

variety of the Pose Yes i smal the appearance of the spleen.—Splenule pp. of speak. scd adjectivally exi imr 
gogcome a favourite la og. ——— seen er loc, zuälmentarz — ER such con ECH Si 
planchnic, splangk'nik, a. (Gr. sn? NET . valent to spcaking i & |: ` Okt 
"a i . D planch- Splice, 5 li v. 1 1 is = kemian 
na; he bowels.] Belonging tothe entrails, Pants, apliced, splicing. [Same oan er another or others ies 


as Dan. splisse, splidse, D. re 
IR atthe ist | uiae 
doctrine of Dei ipa in. The | splicing.] To unite, as two DRM robes 
theinternal partsof the body Ses Of | by interweaving the strands of the ends; 
skeleton, s ngk’ni, n. T ene, to unite by overlapping, as two pieces of 
nected with the sensé-organs, KE con- | timber; to unite in marriage (slang).—a 
— Splanchnotomy, splaneknet, acera, | The joining of two ends of rope by inter: 

T, splanchna, and tomé a iti 9» omi, a. | weaving the untwisted strands; the junc- 
he decent of the viscera: ting.] Anat, | tion of two iecesof wood or metal by over- 

lapping and fastening the ends, 


Spoke, spuk, n. LA, Sax. apdea=lcel. re 
Danes a L.G. spoke, a di 


ke , 
wheel; ono of the bara which ee * 
in “ pave; ani m | 
o . 

SR the handles jutting from tt | 
cumference of tho stes 

vessel; a contrivance Ho — 
wheel of a vehicle in o AA pl 


E 


E 
EL 


TE, 


knee to the fctlock of a horee, behind the 
ank-bone.—Splint-coal, n. A hard lami- 
gunted variety of bituminous coal. 
plinter, splin'tér, n. (Same as D. and G. 
splinter, splinter, G. also splitter, SPLINT. 
Na nr DS AA 
d of wood or other 
substance rent from the main body; a 


Fă 1 
| te, für, fat, fall; mē, met, hir; pine, pin; nite, not, móvo; tübo, tub, bull; 


splash, v.£, [A form of plash, with 
tens. » With | Splint, splint, = ing when goin 

or water and mud; to ask euch water, Dan, bw and G | GN Im onda vic, lo Tui Si E 
Somn to bepatter, tocast or dash Ind Don 144 derivative. A splinter; surg. a thin | ment in one der En be 
something ih plese water, or | confine a —— Ac pips to ht. or furnish with A e with a bani [e 
water, or water and dirt, theyre! | maintain any part of the body in a fixed | n. A sort of small d | Qm 

hing; a stroke or fall of irown upon sition; dur ery, tho splint-bone of a | cachend,for tica. Kei 

T; a noise from water o something in | horse: a disease affecting the splint-bone, | ee wellt ^ fei P 
Spot of dirt or other disco] ashed about; a | —u.f, To confine or support by means of | Spoliate spU i att to plander d E T 
a blot; a daub. plash-bo ouring matter; | splints.—Splint-armour n. That kind of | D apollo, spoliati «1 despoll - o "D 
piece in front of a wheeled vehlck broad | armour which was mado of several over- | To plunder; to pillage mie d i! 
off mud thrown up from the peed VE lapping plates.— plint-bone, n. One of rper plund Deeg, fe 5 e * 
pla De splash'ér, n. One who or hat ~ the two small bones extending from tho pons on, Spo under: Le Bei 


shes; a screen or guard 
over locom = ard placed 
Full otivo wheels. —8 smi 


a ash’ 

water; 1 
Bplatter, splatér, wi. [Ero bably formed 
mo — "d anluller from sputler.] 


i 
are 
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i | 
UH „and a. Belonging 
Pye fi — or sports.—Sporting | 
| 
| 
H 





chip, 
d D. spaan, G. Span, a 
spin De, originally a chip of wood for 
a Splinter liquids; same as span, in span- 
"Emall domestic utens, NE 
ue) or concave part. and, i ——— to 
a table fF raids fnd soft food; a foolish 






e ———————— 







i : also, 

ractises field-sports; als , 

mem leds One who patronizos pugi 
ism, &c.—Sportive, spor'tiv, a. $ E 
in sport: gay; frolicsomo; playfu s BIOL 
OUS; wanton.—Sportively, spür'tiv-l1, o 











— oe rae — — — 























i r.—Sportiveness,spor- | 
mouth = akeuporout | Inasportive DAD p being sportive; | 
re i fellows * — To act like a — Spt eas eae A portsman, | 
e te with a t epoony.—Spoon-bill, n. A gralla; 5 drts’man, n. One whopursues the ars i 
S rolastio | spoon tied of the heron family, so cal op the field; one skilled in hunting, shoot yl 
of Oro the frame of poraj com- | torial m hang of the bill, which is somc- on fishing &c.—Sportsmanship,zsports’- | 
MEN and ping fluids, sates what fiko a, Spoon a a —— — man-ship, n Tho practice of sportsmen; ten 
*adily imbibing | upon com- a As much asa | skill in ficld-sports. Ak 
| tagain ul Ston yl, n. Asmuc In as akl |) 
Pil giving ! t * estiousey one or — Bpoonlly, spünli, ado Food that is Spot smo t en) spat, Dan. spalle tf 
sin ki —— be taken with = spoon Le E a spot; Iccl. spotti, spottr, a bit, a smal 
e 4 





| 
j 
iece; same root as spit, spatter.] A mark t 
tee made by forcign matter; a n 
speck; a place discoloured; a stain on ohars 
acter or reputation; disgrace; CO ; | 
blemish; a locality; any particular d — 
asmall part of defini Gren | 
N 
j 
d 
| 


eritgeaded and former mte by tho 
its Jesof carbonio: n soft or pasty condi- 
metal, iron from the puddling fut 


HATIDEN CELS ERS 






te shape and di 











| ich it is.— | 
e innen Upon the spot, immediately before mov- i 
i. that one 15 conqu en the prize- ing.—v.t.—spotted, spotting. To make a eat 
ji: a phrase borrowed | cleanse spot, speck, or fleck upon; to stain; to tar- 1l 
1 mit: 3 ngiug. To pot, C $ 
n P a f S ponged, SPONGI dest h; to mark with spots of colour differ- ; 
t SC h Ee mutis d; to noto something AER 
pe with a H hanticormean ent from the ground; € ict TAN 
"t Siltricesof;to gain by sy e; to livo peculiar to, in order to identify; to irt 
a all To mbibe as a spongo; A as pe oo ? s: : to: CO izo (collo 4. 
d ssitic arts, —Sponge-cake, m. „4 catch with the eye; to:recogniz : rj 
v by piri : so called from its light make, —Spotless, spot'les, a. Free from spots; TE 
L4 Gase un'jus ar Resembling a freo from stain or impurity; pure; un- T 
t EET. = ger, spun'jér, 2. spotted; immaculate. — Spotlessly, spot’- 1411 
das whe es, —Spongiform, spun'ji- Ics-li, adv. In a spotless manner.—Spot- iij 
k fama. Nesembling a sponge; soft aud lezsness, spot'les-nes, x. The state or qua- Di: 
7 — Sponginess, spun ji-ncs, Wi The lity of being spotless; freedom from spot (21 
al uality or state of being spongy.—Spong- or stain. — Spotted, spot'ed, p. and a. 
Y A house where persons a Marked with spots.—Spotled fever, a spe- * 
ith cies of typhus fever accompanied by an 
= eruption of red spots.—Spottedness, spot’. 
^ ed-nes, 1. Tho state of being spotted.— 


4 
potsiness, m n. Rhe - aie rua: 
ity of being s ', — npotty, spot'i, a. 

Full of spots: markod with discoloured 
Places; spotted. 
pouse, spouz, 2. [O.Fr. espouse, from L. | 
sponsus, betrothed, pp. of spondeo, to pro- V 
misc solemnly, to engage one’s self, Es- 
POUSE.] One engaged or joined in wedlock; 
a married person, husband or wife. — 
Spouseless, spouzles, a. Destitute of a 
husband or wife; unmarried. — Spo : 
spou’zal, 2. Espousal; nuptials: generally 
in u p Men. . 
pout, spout, n. [From stem of spit spew 
perhaps directly from D. spuit, a spout. 
snuiten, to spout.] A nozzle or projecting 
mouth of a vessel, used in directing the 
stream of a liquid poured out; an ajutage: 
anipe or gon > s y E 

Tas irom a roof; a water-spout.—v.£. $d 
CH pour out in a jet and with some force; ` 









tponji-o-lit, n. (Gr. spongion, 
and lithos, a stone.) One of the 
ccous spicules or needles found 
in sponges. — Spongioso, spun ZC «. 
eee ke.—Spongy, spun’ a. Resem- 
an H geja it ull of Arya of 
compressible textu 
Eposs, spon'sal, a Le = 


ran'ji-um, 7. pl. Sporangia, spo-ran'ji-a. 
(Gr. sporos, and angeion, avessel.] Bot. the 








toa um. —— spon'shon, 
nis, 2 sole 

mise ] Bacher —— surety forme 

other n gagement made on behalf of 

an agent hot specially autho- 


AAA RAS 














201d, spo-ro-zo'id, n. [Gr. 





or orator; to mouth. — v.i. 

on Jets to E asfrom aspout; to spurt; 
4 es v c A y i W 

—— 1, especially in a Pompous 











i les 
Sporran, Sporan, sporan n [Ooo] 8 
‘he pouch worn by Highlanders ‘in fui 
tha sia of somo ania with pade of 
nia i 
Sport, spürt, n. An abbrov. of ore 






2 Sponsor, 
Say om aa a e Th, sponta- 
ps — ree-will. Proce d 










pous or affect m: . — Spo 
SPORE) A Sas of dispor Spout/les, a. Having no spout. apr, 
d. prag, Sprag, n. [Allied to 3 rig] A billet 
of wood; a Prop for preventing the roof of 
= mes Ara sinking, — v. t, — spragged, 
H fo; —— ed ror fishing, also putting a sprag — mo ALIO d 
d ec, Kan sements col Sprain, Sprin, v.(. [O.Fr. esp ind —* 
Sege U EAR Ct, tenjoy ment expe- orce out, to strain, foe [ — ravens d 
ory; derision? e arnests mock- Dressum, to press out. EXPRESS Mogren isa 
or animal aa 5 ay plant Strain, as the muscles or ligamen of i 
Joint so as to injuro them, bu nowt 


EL E ee ee ge "d DÉI Sa da Aën PE ee $47 P LED MIB 






DEEN, ref. | joint, with isloco Tt Surrounding a i 
M D N inpu lie(coll » Without dislocation. d 
of one adr ——— to keep the outer dove Sera Sprat ag dë of spring. 
be iversitios | oe | D. and LG sprot, G. sorolta a bot n 
, li 10 Sprout.] A. smali Beh of th s allied 
i am ly found in ab Yerring 
Le 


British coasts, an excellent a8 forge the 4 


2 1 
prawl, Spral, vi, [i contr. word allied 







m 
Uy, sport'fu]-]] > 

Sportfal manner: ‚adv. Inn 

nes, a. Tho Portal 938, sport'ful. 






: ra | 
carelessly in a | and Stretch the : 
or crawl with oorizontal o ae lig LT 

or d 


































SPRAY 






a a LS 
e s tojump over (to spring the fence). 
struggling; to grow or spread irregularly saping wia teak, to have a leak open; vs 
experience the opening of a leak.— To 
































— n. [Samo as Dan. sprag, Sw. ine (in tl ilit t EA ah 
, pra, n. [Sar igandspring.)| spring a mine (in the military senso), to na 
A mall shoot ale enr the extremity | cause it to explode: often used fig.—7o also. m m 
of a branc ; a twig; the small branches Pp fe ie E A leap: a bound: - disused exten by — | 
N. 1 Ch paro Ap, Ari t 
da coed by buying the spray of trees fiy ing back of fo body by d s olnsticit 3 | bowsprit of ed to a ya tel ed | spa 
in a trench, — Sprayey, sprii, a. Fullof| e en terials ns a BE, Spb, "dé > ME ing 
or laden with sprays or twigs. of various materials, as a strip or wire of | monly. a King PB or gpu 
Spray ANGE orga to mon | ES eke when Bent or forced E EE il 
y ss s 2 T H zi 1 $8 ri Cr 1 X y A & 5 roc 1 | 
* ee Water fying du il drops of natural state, has the power of recovering rout, sprees k'et, n. A y 
rticles, as by the force of wind, or the; it agam in virtue of its elasticity ; Jig. that . spruiten, t's (Same 141, Ev thin 
ing of waves or from a waterfall; the | Dy E fountain of water owing tts ont | Sarac ewe mein ta ey | Ux 
Spread, ee and pp. spread | gin to the water which falls upon the | se of a pair lo enel Beo vie 
spred). [A. Sax. spracdan, to extend= | earth; an issuc of water from tho earth, or | now shoo =n. [D sto pap ie 
Y G. spreden, D. apreiden, Dan. ipee G. | the basin of water at tho place of its issue; | shoot or bud of a plants Zero] oq r 
. to spread, to scatter.) To stretch | any source of supply; that from which | from a plant orto tja rea Gg syi 
or expand to a broader surface (a sheet, | supplies aro drawn; re: the four eca- | Brussels-sprouts, > Pe Young and 
a carpet); to open out (the wings); to un- | sons of the ycar (so called because plants ce, sprüs, q, mon 


e 
sa 


: ‚a. [Lita 
Fay from Spruce, Brace, que rut 


furl (a sail); to stretch; to cover by ex- Kate or grow then); the vernal season; 


: erapread; to ex- | fig. the first and freshest part of any stato "us. a Erue, f, 
adog one s —— distance in | ortime;acrack ina mast or yard runnin (Shak.)1; — M] Bras ce rat 
every dircction(a tree spreadsits branches); | obliquely or transverscly; a rope pass smug: dandifi —— in dre ue 
to put forth; to publish, as news or fame; | out of a ship's stern, and attached to a o trim Or dress in a Druid wee 
to cause to be more extensively known; | cable procecding from her bow, when sho | spruce up, to Cl mius y Het 
to propagate (a disease); to cause to affect | is at anchor; arch, the point of an arch | neatly, ce, Bpru NH e coli 

ter numbers; to emit; to diffuse (per- | that restsonits support.—Spring-balance, UEC the tre Was firal È ' pour 
fumo); to disperse; to scatter over a | x. A contrivance for weighing articles by | native of Prussia.) The known ay y * feat; 

r surface; to set and furnish with pro- | observing the amount of deflection or | several species of trees of — given tg | the b 
visions. —v.i. To extend itself; to bo cx- | compression which their weight produces | yielding valuablo timber; as Le ent li, adt 
tended or stretched; to be made known | upon a steel spring properly adjusted.— spruce firof ‚and vin Zoe | Bpurii 
more extensively; to be propagated from | Spring-beetle, n. An elater. — Spring- the black spruce, and the he Hm, | or qu 
ono to another; to be diffused.—7. Tho act | board,u. Anelasticboardusedinvaulting, | of North 4 ca. —§ Weck gz | Spurn, 
of spreading or stato of being spread; cx- | &c.—Spring-bok, x. [D.,lit.the s ia Ae fermented liquor mado ¡MA c sonia 
tent; compass; a table, as spread or fur- | buck.] A species of antelope, nearly alli asses, and flavoured with un | T 
nished with a meal; a feast (colloq.).— | to the gazelle, very abundant in South | spruce-fir.—Spruce Pre d ab 
8 agle, n. Her. an eagle having | Africa,—Spring-carriago, n. A whccl-car- epruce-manner; trimly; nattily. . Ina Kéi 


riago mounted upon springs.—Spring-cart, 

n. A light cart mounted upon springs. — 
er, spring'tr, x. One who springs; 

arch. the lowest voussoir or bottom stone o. 


.e 
the wings and legs extended on each sido 
of the body.—a. tentious; boastful; de- 
fiantly bombastic (a spread-eagle stylc).— 
3e red'ér, n. One who or that 
which spreads- ly, spred'ing-li, 


Sprung, sprung V 
n a spreading manner; increas- ) f 


adv. 


ingly. tish grass flowcring 


— —— 


Spree, sprö, n. [From Ir. spre, animation, | early in April pring-gun, a. A 





il.—8 n 60 [A 
spirit, vigour; comp.spry.] A merry frolic; | set that it may be unintentionally dis- DE 

a drinking frolic; a carousal. ch by trespassers.— Spring-head n. | A straight narrow spade witha is culti 
Sprig, ;n. LA. Sax. aprec, a branch; ! A fountain or source; a/fountainhead.— | dle for igging un v &c.; also, a susll Bpurt, s 
allied to spray, a twig.] A small shoot or Springiness, spring’i-nes, n. The state of | spade with a ort ha eler 
of a tree or other plant; a spray; an being springy; elasticity. — Springing, | Spuoe, spa, v.t. andi, Same as Spex. d 
offshoot; a slip; a youth; a lad: used as a | spring‘ing, n. Tho act of one who or that NE spana [L.spuma, foam,trom (2) = 
term of slight disparagement (a sprig of | which springs; arch. the point from which | to spit out. Srew.) Froth; foum; son; denext 
nobility}; an ornament resemblin asprig; | anarchspringsorriscs.—Springlet,spring’- | frothy matter on liquora—2t. To inti: | | anri: 
a smal square brad or nail without a hea Jet, x. A little spring; a small stream.— | to foam; to spoom.— F Eputter 
spri „a. Marked with orna- | Spring-lock,n. A lock that fastens with | mes'ens,m. Frothiness. rei il a 
ments resembling sprigs; fastened with | a spring.—Spring-tail, n. An insect that | mes'ent,a. [L. e8c0, tO BTUV IE NN T cnt 
sprigs TERFIBEY, gi, a. Full of sprigs | can leap by means of an clastic caudal | Resembling froth or foam; Freakin: 
small branches. e appendage, —Spring-tide, n. The tido | Spumiferous, spü-miferus e salira; t 
ht, sprit, n., [Contr. for spirit, and | which happens at or soon after the new | foam.—Spuminess, spū'mi-nes, qi tuming 
i e rere sprite beingthe better | and full moon, and which rises higher | of being spumy.— Spumous, Cam Relea be 
spelling.) A spirit or sprite; an elf. The | than common tides; tho time or season of | mus, spü'mi, a. [ m ud wit 
EA E Lis now obsolete orobsoles- | spring; spring-timo.— pring-time, n. The | ting of froth or scum; oa pin. spa terer, sp 
cent, but sprightly and not spritely is still | spring; the vernal scason.—Spring-water, | Spun, spun, pret. : Jior silvergilt vit Za 
e common spel ng. Sprightly, spritli, | n. Water issuing from a spring.—Spring- | gold,n. F Wuere gol clk Spurs f Zoe 
A aspiritor sprichi! Se — nA species of wheat to be sown wound T n " Fislten IF d 
: : h ‚| 30 the spring.—Springy, spring, a. Hav- | SILE.— "a thresd d 
spirited; brisk: airy; gay.—Sprightliness’ | in TET d d db ceni 
; . ng elasticity like that ng; elas- | wire woun d formed ; 
ponte valine The uality of beingspright- | tic; light (a springy s (uH with : —— crine d by ari 
gi ness; bris ness; vivacity: x ¿prines or fountains. Wës ree, or more H amine ge 
8 —— ang spri . . ET. y ` cr oni Sponge. s WT 
(sprang, sprang), pp. spreng. [À. Sax. | trom G. springen. to torios EE | Spunge, spun). Bar apone, DEZ mat 
ering, Sv. and eol springar Dan: | Mu. dui Wand far shooting lene | BRET ruched. pte in | SE 

ri ` v 9 3 e Ws, C. à ~ A 3, k u H - m 
springe, from root seen also in sprinkle, | Epringe, sprinj, n. [From spring; comp. | 94,28 e es of ei d 


E 


7 


St mn y.] To rise or come forth, as | swinge from swing.) A noose attached to 


und; to shoot up, out, or | a spring or elastic body ro as to catch a 


made from a 
ick, ardent temper; aporia 
forth; to begin to appear; to come to light; spur, 


CY 






= > D — 8 , sper, fi. [A. A . pof. 
ip. dssue into sight or knowledge; to take | To catch ina — Aene feel, spori, Dan. aporis Ori to kid Yang; | 
I" or origin; to issuc or originate, as from | Sprinkle. s ring'kl, v t.—sprinkled sprink- | sporni from 2 TO Ne n Es e Vr and 
froma cade mole E ing. LA dim: Tonin from G-E sprinte, A | fle inure foro: | M 
folumpstofiy back by lastiotorcejtostar | caus. of springen, Es ees coat Di | points, worn on Mate tink te | A a 
shoot; to issuo with speeded violence, m —— to sprinkle; G. sprenkeln, to tho hores for stimulus hog US ot 
beco ¿ a ecklo, ‘G. in drops or » pomel i 
(asa en ome warped; to become cracked | particles; to cust let fall ia fing separato root of at points an Comp, E 
to attempt to reach hy a loan fo amarai | articles; do strow; to besprinklo; to be- | Je o peg fog which sesos queria Ee 
to leap out; to rush out.—To spring ; Dv NUM quit entof offenco IN that B tw 
in, to rush in; to enter with a lea scattered; a sprinkling; a utensil toj mento o oomtaim mass ind exis |) oben 
i . p or in = er, in, or m in mass ig p om 
to nenul HU on Or upon, to leap on; who oro Sprinkler, epringe ak | another mountain Many prie 313 a 
to causo Sue start or rouse, a8 gamo; ‚ springk’ling, n. A small quantity | some diste a lower —— porn 
quickly or quo from a covert; to produce | falling in distinct dro € a small number | pendage 2 gpurrind: to sd, A NM 
sudden: to cracks to weaken y Lipek Sein or quantity distributed as if scattered like —— to urge or EACH impel to i 
m (to spring a mast); to pass by Sprit, sprit, 7i. [A. Sax. spredt, n sprout, incite; l . 















a — B 
2 


A . 
H te, fár, fat, fall; më, met. her; pine, pin; nūto, not, múve; tūbo, tub, bull; oll pound; 










SQUEAMISH 






reduce or bring accurately to right angles 


skwod, n. [Abbrov. of squadron. and straight lines; to reduce to an given 


inr small party of mon d milit. a smal 








: > ith a standard; 
~ | : number of men assembled for drill or T ENEE EE fit ; to 
D ss for round | spection —Aukward squad, Macon the | make ver so as to leave no difference or 
e f Mists to ido ier Go by the | not yet ame O balance; to settle (to square accounts) 5 
Ds | Yt E ^ jn" ear iron skwod'ron, n. [0.Er. caguadron mate, fo multiply D — ne: kedl “to 
, iloycd.— t. squadrone, a squad- 5 
ul Elie dire no parts | Los auge ci. profes | auare tho yardah-—To square he ciel, to 
a me | spurss Ie ur. | and quadra, a square. SQUARE.) 4 y square measure.—v.i. To suit; to fit; to 






accord or agree (the facts do not square 
with the theory).—Square-built, a. Of a 
square build or shape.—Squarely, skwir- 


en —S E. ay 

e urs.—9P r asquaref; the prin 

lr esas cio ie recam | of troops drawn up ia a squaref;, the pri 
` division of a fleet; a detachment of ships 
of war under the command of a commo- 






DV l on is to 
thing "y ns whose occupat rach. a 







eel, n. juni ag-oflicer.—Squadroned Ji, adv. Ina square form; fairly: honest- 
Mie st SA are Pepe oTa A — into squadrons. "| 1y.—Squareness, skwirnes,n. The state 
whol ia Me and in tho direct Squalid, skwol'id, a. [ L. squalidus, squalid, | of being square; fairness in dealing.— 
Jar to tho 157^ from squalco, to be foul or filthy.] Foul; | Squarer,skwa'rér, 1. One who squares.— 





gc, 
radii. a, [0. Fr. cspurge, Spurge 
sét), urge—eX ou a 
Ton o are. Sonar), he con; 
I p ¡Y a 5] I8 Zeg 
an L4 uico powerfully purgativo. 
snscrid m ky n. A British evergreen 


i DAC [L. spurius, bastard, 
Sparo Rome root as sperno, to despise. 
pax] Not legitimate; bastard; not pro- 
beens Tom thie true sourco or rom the 
source nded; not genuino; counter- 
« jdt; sdulterate. Spurious wing, in ornith. 
astard-wing.—Spuriously, spü'ri-u 


Square-rigged, a. Naut. a term applied 
to a vessel most of whose sails are of a 
square shape and extended by yards sus- 
pended by the middle. — Square-sail, n. 
Vaut. a sail extended ona yard suspended 
by the middlc.—Square-toed, a. aving 
the toes square.—Square-toes, n. A pre- 
cise, formal, old-fashioned personage. 
[Colloq.]—Squarish, skwi'rish, a. Near 
square. 

Squarrose, Squarrous, skwor'rüs,ekwor'ru 
a. [L. squarrosus, rough.] Bot. cov 

with processes or projecting points prend; 

egree 


hy;extremely dirty.—Squalidly,skwol’- 
ii adv. In d —— filthy manner, 
—Squalidity, Squalidness, skwo-lid'i-ti, 
skwol'id-nes.n. ‘he state of beingsqualid; 
filthiness.—Squalor, skwol'ér, 2. Foulncss; 
filthiness; coarseness. = — 
best) Skwal, v.i. [An imitative word: 
cel. skval, a squall or scream, skvala, to 
scream; akin squeal.] Tocry out; to scream 
or cry violently. — 2. A loud scream; a 
harsh cry; a sudden and strong gust of 
wind; a sudden and vehement succession 
of gusts, — A black squall, one attended 









Bessa: Bsp — 



























t jous manner; falsely.— | with dark clouds, — A thick squall, one | in at right angles or i great ` 

Y, li, ade. Leet n, Tho state | accompanied with hail, gek &c. — A —Squarruloso, Uk wor los, a. Bot. some- 

"ES urious, white squall, one which produces no dimi- | what uarrose. 

w or quality of vh LA. Sax. spurnan, to | nution of light — Squaller, skwal’ér, y Squash, skwosh, v.t. TO. Pr 

om pee — —— spyrna, O.H.G. spur- | One who squalls. — Bquall 7 skwali, a. crush, from Li. &x, intens. sad on t 

A sas goraan, to kick; ame. roo aM p —— sudden and violent gusts constrain, from cogo, coactum, to forco 
N 0 : , wë a S " 1 æ 

" eas] Tedrire ack or 2 as with the | Squaloid, skwi'loid, a. [ L. squalus, ashark.] Y beato re neo oun ery ML 

* fo; tokick;toreject with disdain; totreat | Like a shark, or resembling a shark, n. Something soft and easily crushed: 

A with contempt.—v.t, or toss up | Squalor. Under SquALiD. something unripe and soft; an unripe pea, 

NE dit colza | WE a rk UELLE 

d = Renner : „ Y BCale. we or scaly part o ‚—Squasher, “Er, 
o KA E as Raider | Aussies: — Bquishinens, SE wis des se 
d WEN » A Se ate i _ 

Kë A EHE ETE UE 

a —— Apure] pel ce ey mella, skwa-mel'la, n. [L. A A minute | 8 wash, SE WODL mud (even A i 

1 Iscultirated as food for cogio: 1| scale. — Sauamiform, ekwä/mi-form, a. dian name.) A plant, a ki d of go E 

d | Butt, of, (A form of spirt; akin to rona m oc shape of scales. — i isanarticlo of food: 






cultivated in America as anarticl 
Sauaunah-gourd, Squash-melon, "e 


Squat, skwot, vi, — 
it sont O.Fr. quatir, to duck. & 






giving 

x qua rous 'à-mij'ér- 

m comp. Icel. spretir, a spurt.] To squama. and —— beak |i Bearin [s 
having scales, —Squamoid, skwi'moid, a. 






le gush of liquid; 2 jet; a sud- 







Posture of one Who squats, — 
Skwot'ér, n. One that. equate; —— 





lo e Spyi . ` a 
. — to sont: to ants espier, from — a. [O.Fr. esquarre, a square; 






a 

D 4 

E > effort foran c ve 

ry a short sudden act. mergency; —— es=L. ex intens. prefixed: 

: : : nsistin - prefixed; same origin as 

Aa PIECE SEI Sham 

- i from the mouth in rice} | A, Sax. swindan, swand. sound, rom | cower, as an animal: to ttl : 

H Faking; to sneak 60 rapidly In rapi away, vanish, with inst vunden, to waste pecially public lands itt ic on land, es- 

d tun togivoout weil a9 A9 to emit | ish and vulgar aquim foo in aqueam- | ri —v Sa ¿outany title or 

x aie (O do burn with some green Wood | spend lauari oo aim for swim, &c.] To | Y d reflexiver „ton the hams or heels: 

la bës fa 9 "ue crackling or nvishly or profusely; to waste witl rouna Hexively.—a. Sitting close to tho 
tal with indistincte, TO utter rapidly | QUÉ economy or judgment. "Sr hound: cowering: short ike 

n d , r and thick 1 

Les Ee spondit? "+ One who squander | tHe figure of an animal squatting.—n, The 

3 

d 

el 
















fix ex, and sottles on i 
Too ou£ | f ‚and quadra, : e ; unoccupied lan 
musi icine, Seer ae! are frae ire Trom quieren eur | Reis land winaa Gee Particularly 
abraten; to tope distance or in rectie mi E a right angle: hae’ uaw, skwa, n. (Amer. Tnatauatters, 
> ihe eni explore; to vig OW ledge | outlines eand angularrather than curvey | „American Indians, a female or wife ne 

| mtis Änt, Toscani oY and ex- | as pines; fair, just, or honest adjusted so | "AUAwk, skwak, vi Los oF wife, 
+ kits a eil 09 Dry. narrowly; Uke austed 80 | cry with a loud h: ico O squeak.] To 
a Ran t Watch on ) Squawl, s Wal, v. 1arsh voice, 

try to ne into the ener 235 A secre squawk, Gon, (imitative; comp 
d A a A back intelli 8 camp or to cry lika Zuteken, to squeak; w. i 
JE CBAR TRA bio oO witan acute tape shril 

small 2 mouse, or the 1; © tone, as a pig, ` 
Lëns Dan Akin Sy noise, ns a vlt. like; or to make a soe 
SN stg let, fag SALA, n fat rec, D Wheel, a door, Sos te BI 
| ENS CS Ere E pates 
r " , = queal = Y ’ 1a u 
: wap] 6. Thicket plump. with a sharp shrill varer Found.] "To 
| sl — AE ` EN a i : ce < 
Ee Squeamish eg EE 
a | ER pines, ¿abbr n Y Sua. ish, O. and pro mish, a. (Prov, E dUcak. 
f [D un ray Quarry QUA rel] qute; Dess, fro -Sweant,an attack of eee 
* on bray to q cn- „om A. Sax. swim “CK Of sick 
EP di to qi. O wrap atel and Ka a swimmin 
Bg ` d iness; akin to 
d 9 q has 
y mach en o 
9 1 a a "e 
ice as to tacts S 
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SQUEEZE 





sing. | their usually long and bushy tails. — 
— bsp qucesed, quet ino Squirrel-monkey, n. A monkey of Brazil, 
[E n ze (with addition of initial rosembling a squirrel, v. E. swirl. L 
seisan, to sane brulse; Sw, qudaa, to crush; | Squirt, skwert, v.t. [Tror Im meiri Ta G. 
als Ja G. ONE, I] To press between | sivirijen, to squirt, the q being inserted as 
liess to press closely; to crush; to | in squeamish, Comp. Icel, skvetta, to 
eds: to press lovingly; Lo oppress squirt.] To eject from a narrow pipe or 
clasp 5 aka to give money; to harass hy orifice in a streaim.—v.i. To be ojected in 
no aa to mako to hy pressure. et, To | a rapid stream; to spurt or spit. a An 
; sons; | instrumen : s ejectec 
ed to press among anumber of De in i strons a, 2 BUS jet. — 
SS D; — brace. er, skwér'ter, n. One who squirts, 
pressure; a compression; a hug or em Stab, stab, v.t.—stabbed, stabbing. | Allied 
One who or that to staff; comp. Gacl. stob, Ir. stobaim, to 


e 
d 
SS, 
= 
Së 
HIB 
ii EC 


Innes and ib 
n 
on which notes aw EE between 


Bi 


which squeczes.— Squeezing, skw@zing, n. Md tin se ide dl 
Co ion: reed out by | stab; Gael. and Sc. stob, a stake, a prickle; | actors; Vac other then, 
Compression: eee pie skcweza dl, a. Ca- also Goth. slabs, a rod; G. stab, a staff.] | whose duties ea D a body «qu ct 

3 - To picree or wound witha pointed weapon; | asa whole, and xum army or Gm 


bility, t - 

pable of bein squeezed. e rater od) to kill by a pointed weapon; to drive in; | parli - WHO are 
—— —* RT D pierce in a figurative seneo; to inis cular subdivisions; a ny 

` e e vere pain on.—v,i, To aim a blow 
Squelch, skwelch, v.t. [From Prov.E.quelch, Keen x po raro eee re bd LI Ee 
a blow (with prefixed s through in "noo ting Gr The t hrust o i pointed 
e .| weapon; a wound with a sharp-pointe 

a EN —— — A Weapon; keen, poignant pum — Stabber, 
* y om O,E. squippe, for | stab’er, n. Ono who, or that which, stabs, 
(comp. squeamish) Stable, sti’bl, a. [l stabilis, from sto, to 
phd j dart; allied to ae —— mir —— not 
: low | to be casily moved, shaken, or overthrown; 
pand swoop.) A ae pi rsen pal firmly fixed or settled; steady in purpose; 
SEE etate: PED sa Mi 
5 in abiding; durable. — y, sta-bil’i-fi, 
= ae as ; ees — v.t. To render stable.—Stability Stable- 
Squid, skwid, n. [Probably from squib, | ness, sta-bil’i-ti, sti’bl-nes, n. he state 
from its squirting out blac HE) A | orquality of being stable or firm; strength 
popular name of certain cutile-fishes, of | to stand without being moved or over- 
which the most familiar are tlie cala- | thrown; steadiness or firmness of char- 
maries. acter,—Stably, stü'bli, adv. In a stable 

skwil. n. [L. equilla, scilla, Gr. | manner; firm ; fixedly; sicadily. _ 
skilla, a squill (both plant and animal).] | Stable, sti’bl, n. [L. stabulum, a standing- 
A plant allied o the hyacinths, onions, place, 2 stable, from sto, to stand. STABLE, 
&c., with a bulbous root used in medicine | a.] A building constructed for horses 
as a diuretic and expectoraut; a crusta- | (rarely beasts generally) to lodge and feed 
ccous animal; a kind of shrimp. in, and furnished with stalls and necessary 
Squinch, skwinsh, n. Arch. a small arch | equipments. — v.t.—stabled, stabling. To 


E 
£ 
2 
& 

: 

E 
F, 
on 
Be 


of an army or regim t- atakas > 

n. A sergeant DRE 
staff of n —— SZ class ca t 

Stag, stag, n, [Same as DR 
horse, a cock-turkey; Se, az 


Icel. stcogr, a imal: fo HR 
A. Bax. Vj male luli fn gg 


member of the excl i 
Onc of tho largest of | i a ani > 
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A 


(or scveral combined) formed across an p or keep in a stable.—v.t. To dwell or | Stage, stij, n. [O.Fr. estage (Fr. doga ina volat 
angle, as in a square tower to support tho | lodge in a stable; to dwell, as beasts; to | hypothetical : atic, rose i RE st 
side Bie super posed octagon. kennel, — Stable-boy, Stablo-man, 2. A | to stand (whence state — MA soler 
skwint, a. [Comp. Prov.E.squinny, | boy or man who attends at a stable. — floor or platform clevatedaboretheerati sobrii 
squiny, to squint; D. schuinic, a slope, | Stabler, stü'bl-ér, n. A stable keeper; ono | or a common surface, as for an exhnläte Stald, 
schuin, schuinsch, sloping, oblique.) Look- | who stables horses. — Stabling, sti’bl-ing, | of something to ponte view; ASA Stain, 
obliquely or askance; not having tho | n. A keeping in a stable; accommodation | staging; the raised platform er fara hic 
optic axes coincident: said of the eyes; | for kceping horses. which theatrical perform n 1 
having distorted sieht, gi. To look ob- | Stablish, stab/lish, v.t. [Estanuısır.] To] hibited; hence, the stage, the them El dl for 
liquely with the eyes; to have the axes of | settle in a stato for permanence; to estab- | dramatic profession, t dramy Van? | to col 
the eyes not coincident; to boaffected with | lish. of any noted action or ech sid CS 
strabismas; to have an indirect reference. | Staccato, stak-ki'to, a. [It..pp.of etaccare, | of rest on a journey, ne Wich geng | clar 
—v.t. To turn (tho cyo) to an oblique post to scparate.] Mus. a direction to per- | horses is taken; a sanaj amandi | 
tion; tocause to hesquint.—n. An oblique | form tho notes of a passage in a crisp, | between two places of — He 
look; an affection of the eyes in which the | detached, distinct, or pointed manner, stage of 15 miles]; du DË or pegada Koc 
optic axes do not coincide; arch. an ob- | Stack, stak, n. [Same as Icel. stakk(r), Sw. | process; degree of a — rising eria Hain, 
lique opening through the walls of old | stack, Dan. stak, a stack, a pilo of hay; in increase or decrease, n discole 
churches, to enable a person in the tran- | akin stake, stick, stock.) Corn in thesheaf, | 2 coach or other — P d gail 
larly from one place to Oe 
coach; a wooden landing THA deg Tec 


P 
= 
22 


septs or aisles to see the high altar.— | hay, pease, straw, &c., piled up in a regular 
e — a. Having eyes that squint; | form for keeping Voften thatched; a 

9 ne indirect,—Squinting, skwint'ing, | pile of wood containing 108 cubic fect; 
n. e act of looking squint; strabismus. | also, a pileof indefinite quantity;a number 


¿ceping, an or pier; al anding stagent Lex 1 


the theatrical stage. = x SZ 
box ina theatro close to Pins poste 


ERE 


gly, skwint'ing-li, adv. With | of funnels or chimneys standing together; 
squint look; by side glances, `. a single tall chimney; the: funnel ofa loco- | coach, n. A en rly beiran EK and fu 
kareni swt n. [Contr. of esquire, ¿ho motivo or steam-vessel HE high rock de- ah ea as veraneo of pasas uem 
irrht: - f ached; a columnar rock rising out of tlie age driver 
knight; an attendant on a knight; the | een nt. To pile or build into the form of 3: Bag —— Së 


AP 


shield orarmour bearer;adevoted | a stack; to make intoa la i k- 
; arge pilc.—Stack re 
h m. An instructi We 







male attendant on a lady (colloq.); a beau; | stand, n, A framew : ld 
a gallant; a title popularly given to d | stacks of roe keep iem off the companying a door AH H pe 
SC E) eroanik BE o GE 
virii of hay or grain. g a: € 
her — r of tho squire- Stacto, stakte, n, [Gr. staktz, from slazó, | — Age d artificially and Soe? D 
tai ete lskwirdirkala. Per- | to drop.] One of the sweet spices which | E u rm. One Who FW sy aly u 
Sani ng to ` squirearch Se Squirenrehy, composed the holy incense of the ancient fae roduet on and ——— > om 
ti monien en of a country taken collec- | Btaddle, stad), un, [A. Sax. stathol, stathel; and who regulates d AS * | Y = 
vely. — Bquireen, skwi-ren‘, n, A small | akin to stead, steady, stand.) A stack- nes. En play adant pists | 
GG py ecd. gun farmor Mana; a treo left uncut when others aro E o eia — Ve HI ey 
Ud, skwirship, n, The rank and state of LEET stadium, n. pl. Stadia, sta’di-a. | actor on tho Fade acted en er EU irn 
a squire. — Squireling, skwirling, a, A | D from Gr. stadion.) A Greek measure} One tha of oxpeni e c EE tins 7 
— or petty squire, equal to 606 fect 9 in.; the course for foot- | life: d From. long experi a fore * st "Bän 
iech werm, v.t. ori. [Perhaps a modi- | racesin ancient Greece. Also Stade. derive omiten VIS oso 087 ) Satin, 
TA on of swarm, to wrigglo up a tree.) | Btadtholder, stat/hol-der, n. [D. stadhouder | S967 ized by & — * | Ritter 
KE likoa worm or ecl, with writhing | —stad, a city, and kouder, holder.) For= | NOT, ep actor. — sol se | dm 
Squirre a z^. A wriggling motion. merly, the chief magistrate of the nited becom for con dog WE inh la 
curel (Fr. d'et Tron Tee eet Loi HE of Holland. also the Be We Serularly api dre Kä 
; [ d | vince.— 
ur — —— a squirrel holdership, stat hol ders nip, 1. The office — theatre mot e A Qs 
Common to various es of rodent e| ofas older. af those to de. D - 
-m speci mam- | Staff, staf,n. pl. Staves, Staffs, stfivz, stats, esed; nn asi 
Eat living in trees, and distin- | (in last ee ECNECA always the latter). dreing to the e Tw 
ü “go od 





heir powers of leaping, and | LA. Sax. staf, a staff; D. and L. G. staf, 
Fito, fir, fat, ms meth piae pla; noto not mure; Cabo. tub, bull; all POTS 
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ke, D. staak, Dan. stage; from the 
ic, stock.| A piece of wood shar- 
pened at one end and set in the ground, or 
repared for setting, as a support to some- 
hing, as part of a fence, &c.; the post to 


same by approaching softly and warily 


= stak'- 

sTAGGARD tairrod, n. A metallic rod for holding | les, a. MESS zio ale. dolo: the stalk i 
— | a stair-ournet to ita plaoo. io a shoro, | det BEE sel, Resembling ii 
et Ke or quality e rjing, | Stalth, stäbh, 7 ; Iccl. stoth; from |. a stalk. ch 
E bk n E places an | Stalk, stak, ud. [A. Sax; staleum, to po ‘| 
gas DE ag, elevated wharf for shipping coal, «o. | 5 ] in a stealthy manner; to ol 
A Ming; — Stake, stili, m. LA Sax. Sica, dom tho| walk behind a stalking-horzo; to pursue - Ml 

| 


AQ. taker, to 
agir. Var, A From 9 oin to E 
To UN; Sc. € acher, 8 T , 


behind a cover; to walk in a lofty gr dig- 
e? Or, to RER or in standing 


nified manner; to pace slowly.—v.£. Spor- B 
ting, to pursue stealthily; to watch and f 
follow warily for the purpose of killing.— ty 


onesidean so to stand firm; i condemned to die by fire was $ 
ke ings to reela bano oes confi bt wx bik pol Mito suffer at the stake); that which ige high, Pme pakol step ae eres Kl 
to hesitates 9, To to dou» less | is pledged or wagered; that which is laid er, sti ker, N. 35 elt 
determined" to hesitate; to bles to | down to abide the issuo of a contest, to of fishing-nct. — Stalking, sta'king, m. TIU 
yan tom striko as incred lof tho be gained by victory or lost by defeat; | Sporting, the act et approaching game a 
et? | udden swing orree to fall; | something hazarded; the stato of being | softly and warily, taking a. vautage of the di 
SNE if the pereon Were sbon Ad “ate | pledged or put at hazard: preceded by a£ | inequalities of the ground, &c. = talking- "A 
bodys OF ease of horses dm ss — Stag- | (his OA is at stake). —v.t. — staked, | horse, n. A horse behind which a fowler mt 
pl A with reeling or gid Mn a stagger- | staking. To set and plant like a stake; to | conceals himself from the sight of the dh) 
tended gtag éring-li, adv. 2 fasten, support, or defend with stakes; to | game; fig. anything thrust forward to con- i | 
manner. ; —stagnated, stagna- | mark the limits of by stakes: with out (to | ceal a more important object; a mask; a $ 
stagnate, stag alt e tc, to stagnate | stake out land); to pledge; to lay down as | pretence f 


stake; to hazard upon the issue of a com- 
— or upon a future contingency.— 
take-holder, ». One who holds stakes, or 
with whom the bets are deposited when a 
wager is lnid.—Stake-net, n. A net for 
catching salmon, stretched upon stakes 
fixed into the ground in rivers or firths, 
where th: sea cbbs and flows. 
Stalactite, sta-lak'tit, 2. [From Gr. stalak- 
tos, trickling or dropping, from stalassö or 


Stall, stul, n. [A. Sax. steall, stæl, place, 
stall, stable; Icel. statir, D. stat, G. stall, 
Dan. stald, a stall, astable, &c.; akin stale | 
a. and v., stalwart, stalk, n., &c.; same root í 
as in stand.] The place where a horse or y 


ing. [L. stago, standin | 
kene stanch), from stagnini, HSRC NE | 
| 

an ox is kept and fed; the division or com- IT 
D 

I 


M stank 
al EE ann no current, as 


waters 14 ely be brisk or active; to 


artment of a stable or cow-house for one Y 
orse or ox; a bench or kind of table in the F 
open air on which anything is exposed to (14 
sale; a small house or shed in which mer- Wi 


ze REACH GREFERFSEBRPEENNESEBREFFE I 





tram; standing; hence, impure from | stalazd, to let fall drop by drop.] A masa | chandise is exposed for sal a- : 
vant of motion: Ketter dull; not brisk | of calcarcous matter, usually Sr conical | tion carried on (a butoher’s; stall): ——— di? 
{trade is stagnant). — Stagnantly, stag’- | orcylindrical form, pendentirom Che roofs | seat in the choir or chancel of a cathedral 
the muti, ede. In a stagnant manner.— | of caverns, and produced by the filtra- | church &c., and mostly appropriated to $ 
Ya Stagnation, st nw, Thocondition | tion of water containing particles of | some dignitary; a high- TES seat i f 
wo ol teing stagmant; tho stato of being with- | carbonate of limo through fissures and | theatre: mining an - eni Sd w = d 
ay sir xe pee p n° of being quede Tooke = — Stalactical, tween pillars in the irection that the Te? 
* GV a. [From say, to stop, to | lak'ti-kal, "sta-lak-tit'ik, "ee ek ET | Aer 15 Drogressing or transversely.—vt, K 
adv] Sober; grave; steady; sedate; not | a. Pertainin to or havi the cha ys G (e Ge stable; to keep in a 1 
dE ted ad ac eii: | BEE) abio to ETE not, todo Y 
it —Bisidness, stil nes n Gane Gil gna I — orm, ago).—v.i. To live as in a stall; to dwell X 
ee "een ; ta orm, sta-lak'ti-form, sta-lak- | —Stall- in" Die 
* Std Ad pret aad pp. y titi-form, a. Having the form of « * stable (to BULL foedo eaten In a. stall e 
all Vase wt. [An abbrev. of distain me —* EH stajactical.—Sta- gins: n. Stabling (Tenn.). — 
| H > 3 as ` T. sta , fas A o 
Bj dE) ipee tah fo Ee taton, OLR 
Gel to colour, as wood, glass éi que, CO spot; | a cavern, sometimes risin i imus, | SELE Stall; lit. tho horse kept in the 
| Lee eh etur: EU gp Dro EN Cuad; an cut 
> gures or in|] Ges >» weaiagmitical, t e 
A Se pi Eer eege sal wert, 
: or infamy: to tarnish. SUL y With | Stalagm tal ns agmite.— | stelweorth, lit. worthy of lace, from stot. 
2b nach 00.0 4. To pasts to bring rc. | In ti f Y, Stv-lagamit/i-kal-li, adv. | sta 1 place, from stc, 1 
CS stained el i. To take stains; to become | stee form or manner of a stalagmite oub erg . STALL.) Brave; bold; re. 
SE dissioation from fas din. A spot; | being Kane Akin to stall, the meaning | Spotted; daring; tall and strong; large and i 
* el guilt or eri]. 2 Zoreign matter; taint CH from standing long; com "I nc in Tome, — Stalwartness, Stal. l 
et —— blot; blemish ; disgrace: stel, that remainsstandin ‚quiet, ancient: orthness, stal'wert-nes, stal’wérth-nes 
E & Having s ei aed, stind | hart] Vapid or tasteless from apo: | gro The State or quality of being stal a 
SI Dirk: Dun OF Stains: disco A aving lost its life, spirit, and Ba venu 2597 en, sti'men, n. pl. Stamens ste A 
GG Ek ` Gan glas by staining Si d cing long kept: not esum avourfrom | or Stamina stam^l.n ens, sti'men 
SE alg Printed with motallig AG | mado (stale bread]; out of reca g e areshly | stamina, the warp of CL H: Samen, pl. 
m and fused in Up With prope oxides | orlong familiarity; tui of regard from use re of Wood: fr TD Of a web, a thread, the 
a hat gio its surface A Det flux —v.t.—staled y; rite; common; musty the mal "Tom root sta, to stand. ] Bot. 
4 eier EN ati'nér n. On a moderate | loss, ei » Staling, To make vapid use. | sit mate organ of fructification in plant 
al Std in stainmmostains; | Stalely ai Worthless; to wear out. | Situated immediately within the petals, 
SC E gien opp E stan tes DE (Dapor- Btaie Sé Ale ado. In a stale manner — and composed in most cases of three parts’ 
| 5 unblen ee from than CC from | of the neve’ Chess-playing, the positic 1o filament, the anther, and the Dar 
" d hed: i Proach of © King when so situa h ion | of which the two latter a © pollen, 
La Län len, „zumaculato— Stem | ob in check, ho cannot mone though | other not: pl lamo “To essential, the 
TA SÉ, % In a stain being placed in checker ¡move without | tutes tho m ~ SaMina, whatever consti. 
GE: Meaney [Lit, th "| Hm available move: inthis eae E no | anything Dal p cength or support of 
Sib: wong we DE by which a is drawn.—v.é, To sube enis case tho game wor: fog Power of endurance; stayin 
Sis we afet omoun TOM etigan, Teor: | 10 chess: hence, to cct to a stale-mato | Besot long lasting strength oc VEU Ing 
ju f. i n ; cel, , hence, to pe tamene r or vigour. = 
el Batali vit ime wies | HE A €. Puis with 
iO, : Ming t , n ; Ga. re 
zn a tye’ other arar 95 Mens | Dan ZHP. [Same as D. and q Bebe En Stamina; consisting . 
eh) ed laa buildi ats at did ag a G.. TR EN. slalla to make water fom inated, stam’i-nat, stam ni ER = E 
ek > em Senso SSC.: used or rent o make : - Sct, a stable, : nished with stamens,—Sta i o @. Fur- f 
E Prip Played to While tha „polton in horse Water; to dischar TALL.] | neous ıImens.—Stamine Stami 
| EG urine » Sta-min'eal, sta-min'a sa? - 
| Hin; Queis amp an a Wee | erp ad cattle —n. Urine Ofhorsesand | 2 news] Consisting ones: €, (L. ; 
A Lacon ber]: D ai ight — fon 8 stil, n. LA. Sax Esca and sessing stamens; pertain ior Pm e sti íDOS- 
| —— ling’ Buccessiyn flights, | fel. G. stiel, n Stalk eee eG. and D. | ine auminiferous, Stü-mi-nif'ér-ug, men, 
| esr or aai Com ono fies in | stoge MANIC, as of a rako. > angel) A | giagor having sta “rus; €. Bear 
OF Jee 74, bel ng t » Stak, m. a ‚stam’er, oi. | 
y O | atilkr, n me as Dan, ger. A root siam- [A f 
i at axis of — Tho stem of wool. — —— "Stamm e Samer, ‘Toa 
i ! TAA ale that supnorts the freed! | eren, stamelen, Q. stamp enn, D. ans 
: — Stalked, siding resembling | tO stammer; alli to metn, Teel. stamm ] 
e pilai to GE a. Having a to yolunta or pana P Y | 
d crusta » a. 9 hesitate or fa] Ses in k 
shrimp, and era GC such as tho loba | withs alter in speaking. poe Te 
at the end ot cab, which have t] Obster To ut ps and difficulty t K; to 
ks Stalklesg, oa sat frequently with pp tion mperf cet 


? AM X 


osi ttn 1 peg tet c. A - 





Stammering, 


e , e 
n. One n. The act of one who stam- | to panies s 


maintain on 


mering. tam 
r mo as Sw. Hampa, 
buie bs — G. stampfen, to 


or place; to 


by rastas the foot downward; to 


cib ) ) 
some mark or figure; to mark 
ilh an Impression; e imprint à La Le head, 
; in or mint; ] 
—— eg receipt stamp) Kei fo Al with many 


aside, to star 


e y.i | To stand by (with by the adverb), to be | or measure Mina 
Ee) dt | ERE a ora raaa 
To strike t a ing; an instrument for aside; (with by the preposi zu —— =n » Without being ai tey 
The act o a pa ‘on other bodies; a | to defend; to assist; not to * ‚— To | wall or support; ship-uildi = to 
— mented: an official mark set upon | stand fast, to be fixcd; to ye uns — knee placed upon the deck imd 
thin rch ble with some duty or tax | To stand for, to espouse the causo of; to | neath it; Lot, the upper petal or d le. 
ide that tho duty is paid: often us ropresent; to take the place of; to offer papilionaceous corolla; — 


as a means of raising revenue; A small 


of stamped paper used by govern- ` from.—To stand à tions fi ; eL 

t : tior | to direct the course irom. and in, or | tions fixed by competent authority: 
zu a postage- stamp; ner, &c.) | stand in for (naut.), to direct « course to- | sottled; hort. not —— 
cutting 1 forms by a downward pres- | ward land or a harbour.—7o stand of, to | standing by iteclf.—Standard bearer, 
into various. character fixed on anything | keep at a distance.—To stand off and on | One who bears a standard, A 
Bure Sehe stamp of genius); sort or char- (naut.), to sail toward land and then from &, stang, x. [Same as D, dem G, 
acter (a man of tho same stamp); metal. a it, — To stand or stand in (with personal stange. Dan. stang, Icel. stong, bar, lem, 
eer Gf hammer for crushing or beating | objects, the person being really in tho} pole; from root of sting, stick] 4 iz 
ores to powder. —Stamp-act,n. Anact for | dative), to cost (that coat stood him four T; a polo; a shaft.—To ride the ge ty 
re ulating the imposition of stamp-duties. unds or in four pounds).— To stand out, | be carried on a pole in derision, a pus 
ES p-collector,n, A collector or re- Lo project; to be —— to persist in | ment inflicted in former times on viec 
ceiver of stamp-duties; one who collects | opposition or res stance.—To stand to, to | husband beaters 






e to a state of rest; to stop; 
gress; to alt: to continue or remain 
ur; to last; to endure; to 
e 


ain a fixe ( 
E Tert to persist; to insist; to be pl 
as regards rank or order (a stands first); to 
be in a particular state or condition; to be 
(how stands the matter?) to be in the stead 


be equivalent (v stands for 5); | "l'eutonic ver (Er. étendard) PE to, 
oa candidate; to hold a certain | fl ; to sland with pup Lon 
hee, as a ship; to bo directed towards ang j pat Ect up and H 


1 point; to measure from feet to 
pd ra trom bottom to top; to stagnate; 
to be valid; to have efficacy. Vote. Stand 
adverbs receives the sense of 
motion as provions vo com ing to rest, and 

l i becomes cquivalen O step, £0, come; 

ward action of a kind of pestle, asom 52 | as e vc aloof, to stand apart, to stand 
1 ud back, to stand forth, &c.] 

—To stand against, to resist; to oppose. — 


"s gelf as a candidate; naut, to direct 
the — towards.—7'0 stand from (naut.), 
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(Bayer or position; to 
or steady attitudo; to 
aced 


fight wh : "Up. a. 
ely fo eaeh other 0 At 
dart, estende E, n, [From 0 Fr 


n ha: 

or under w Found y 
mou "purpose . aoe guey unite Kai 
Sure, &c., erected on a m E i 
m pame] that which pns 
` petent authority as a rule y 


: le or 
others aro to — 


a 
right in a framing. 
dard; capable of satisfying eiae s 


SPEFErFSSRELR FRE error nasa une A 


rare —_ p-distribu- | a one's self to; to romain fixed in (a | Stanhopo, stan'hüp,n. A light twowkedd 1 
tor. x1 A ug e —— opinion); to abide by; to adhere, | carriage without a top: socalled from tti i 
stamps.—Stamp-duty, n. A tax or duty | as to a contract, &c.; to be consistent or gentleman Stanhope, for whom it vase rei 
im governments on many species tally with (it stands to reason).—To stand | trived. sti 
of legal instruments.—Stamper, stam'pér, | up, to rise to one's fect; to riso to make a | Stank, stangk, n, [0.Fr. estang, Preti, me 
n. One who stamps. ping-machine, | claim or a declaration; to riso 1n opposi- from L. sta An pool Poet) A the 
n. A machine for forming articles or im- | tion; to rise and stand on end (as one’s l; a pond; a ditch. ru 
ions by stamping.—Stamp n. | hair).—To stand up against, to place one's tank, stang » old pret of stink, ` ast 
n engins Uy which ores are pounded by | self in opposition to; to resist.—To stand | EN , stan'a-ri, d. ar. ns 
means of a stamp.—Stamp-office, n. An | up for, to rise in defence of.— To stand | tin.] Relatiug to the tin-works — * vr 
office where governmentstampsareissued, | upon, to set valuc on; to insist on; toat- | nary courts, courts nis — in 
and stamp-dutics are zi rm qe tach a high value to; to bea stickler for | Cornwall for the adm E ith dal ior 
Stampede, stam-púd, n. E Sp. tau E —* Rom ——— — v Ee among tiee — ei 
a, a stampede; akin to stamp. sud- | to be consistent.—v.t. To place on end; =i, s af? 
Bide fright pest upon largo bodies of | endure; to sustain; to bear; to await; to | nate, stan'üt, n. A salt of stamnicaó = To 


cattle or horses, on the prairies, and caus- 
ing them to run for long distances.—v.i. 


—slam e stam 
flight, as if under the influence of ic 
Tr. — DÄ To cauec to break off in a 


stauch tinsh, s. [O.Fr. estancher (Er 
nsh, v. ‚ET. e8 er (Fr. 
étancher), to stanch, from L.L. stancare, 
for L. stagnare, to make or be stagnant. 
STAGNATE.] To prevent the flow of, as of 
blood; to AS flow of blood from; to 
dry up.—v.i. To stop, as blood; to cease to 
flow. —a. [Lit. made water-tight, and, as 
EE toa ship, not leaky.] Strongand | pu 

ght; sound; firm in principle; steady: | tab 
he ; Joyal la stanch —— a stanch 
friend).—Stancher,stiinsh’ér,n. One who or 
that which stanches.—8 atiinsh’- 
lez, a. Incapable of bein stanched; insati- 
able.—Btanchly,stünsh'li,adv. Inastanch 
manner.—Stanchness, stünsh’nes, n. The 


To stand 


undergo. — To stand. it, to be able to en- 
dure or bear something.— To stand one's 
peding. To take sudden rund, to keep the ground or station onc 
as taken; to maintain one's position. — 
re, to remain while being shot 
at by an enemy without giving way.—To 
stand trial, to sustain the trial or cxami- 
nation of a causc.—n. A cessation of pro- 
gress, motion, or activity; a stop : a halt; 
& point or condition beyond wh ch 
ther progress is made; a state of hesita- 
tion or perplexity; a place or post where 
one stands; a station; a halt made for the 
spore of resisting an attack; a small 
e or frame, on or in which articles 
may be put for support (an umbrella 
stand), or on which goods may be exposed 
for sale (a fruit stand); a placo in a town 
where carriages, cabs, &c., stand ready for 
hire; an erection or raised b 
spectators at open-air gatherings.—Stand 





























no fur- 


roperly cn um 
Prk of a poem containing eg 
sively repeated. — "ot 
Consisting of or 


lla, sta 
Stapela, sut 
Dutch 


latform for 


BEEBREZSBEBSSHRBLUTRERZBEIHERE 


ot 
ch 
state or quality of being stanch ; strong- i ith its usual the small * 
ness and soundness; Me in principle. Lt be x rer —— box, the innermost or its form. A asl. 
Also written Staunch, Staunchness, &c, &c.—Stander, Se déco (er who stands. | Car, — staf i-lin, E ei 5 S 
Stanchion, stan'shon, n. (O. Fr. estanson, tander-by. n. One that stands ncar; a f grapes.) A potty ee Sor 
estancon, from estance, a support, from | by-stander.—Stander-up,n. Ono who takes bun fi unch of Bert, ^ si ck 
L.L. stantia, from L. ato, to stand. Staxp.]| a side. — Standing, standing, p. and a, | form 0.5 sta OE agi te —* 
A prop or support; a post or ermanent; not temporary; fasting ; not LU the uvula, and cios iro P ox 
for —— — anright post or beam of man sitory; amans] not flowing; fixed; nn the operation —— | Se 
n A a n ” f 

Štand, stand, v.4.—pret.and pp. stood (stöd). down. Standing orders, regulations mado | pala KSE us nft se ke 
[A. Sax. standan, to stand, rok stód, pp. by a deliberative assembly respecting tho pl vloplast- — Bt g and oft, | The 
ganden = Icel. slanda, O.H.G. standan, | manner in which business shall bo con- KR hy n. [GT. alar oration rat. id. 
oth. standan, D. staan, G, stehen; from | ducted in it.—Standing rigging, the ropes | JOC A Surg. a ES 

root seen also in Jy, sto, Gr. (hijstanai, Skr. | which sustain the masts and remain fixed left palato.—# operaie ay, gi 
same root are stead, stall, still n thoir tion, as the shroudsand stays. cle e? knife for rele ES 
stool, C., and through the French and —n. The act of one who stands; duration | **- la or palate. — and ott that 
pe in come state, station, stable, &c.] | of existence (a custom of long standing); Wi 0-mi n. [Gr of e the 
tony | station: placo to stand in; power towers | Ung] Awg arenga | Ne 
- : ; vo position; : 
be posi or situation; to = u acer thndish, gtan'dish, n. M 








Fate, far, fat, fall: më, mot, hör; pine, pin; noto, 


rank; reputation. 
[Stand and dish.] A case for pen and ink. 













not, muvo; tubo, tub, bull 
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ea BS Ss 


TUR E 


Maas e 


MES 


<e 
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Ae 


SI 


rin 
m 
e 
(1 
omme el producen 
ling. 
— a i ferm 


ler in staple 
moved in assor de 
to its stapic. 

, sta 1, 3 prop, 
$ stir ' e DOVO PT A loop 


ae 
ga 


trestle; th two ints to be driven 
sia oat aaoo Piny Po afara 
piss, stir, Y dën eng, D. ster, O.D. 


alo ari, $ from root of E. strew, Skr. 
{ard (for tard}; Tro ot E TET Any 
SE th tg te 
i f thoso solf-s 
opes MR tiko tho sun, situated 
st immense distances from us, and doubt- 
Jess, like our sun, the centres of systems 


sting like the spokes of a wheel; an orna- 

- Apes ed 1 
the breast to Indicate rank or honour; a 
radiated mark in writing or printing; an 
, thus, *: asa reforence to a 
note in tho margin or to fill a blank in 
writing or printing where letters or words 
; a person of brilliant quali- 


i re among inferi 
Hier Hiero among inlerior 
ruit of which is used x 
West Indien fruit coe APEG, n. A 
an apple, — Stan somewhat resembling 


er, 1. [So calle 
— the roof was firpamented with 
AT amer English court of civil 
criminal jurisdi i 
often d ction which inflicted 
Aine’ ye amet 
— T Not favoured DnE 
wiih mal (one of 9 Echinodermata) 
more rays radiating f & star, with five or 
— n, One who gas e at the sm 
EE the Mi with DE * 
ing ‘no sta a tacless, stivles, q. Hav: 
SE iet esten 
Stars. — a, Licht o 
e Ly bright, usta ik, a “Reson ling 
Nerteated by stare = Starlit, stürlie 
at the Merican molo with EE, m A 
mit Extremity of ic, With atar-like 
Many Pr jtd a, Stud nuz 
— ¿o stara d | 
Mie espe Tt 
Hara; stara; ate Sting of or 
Deal Hear Tere 
E eie Mh ety Star pane 
iaa dO. Sapphire > Me “A 
a starlike zeg Which When 
atir bürg ection of Iren cut, 
the Weer dog 1e (A. Sax, atedrdo 
Fee as blag dra, to on 
— sida of pad ot lag : 





w: opposed to port 
towards E stom or Pr Pertaining to me 
sight-hand side of a ship; being or lying 
nur night sao softened form of 
* k Wë e stuff that makes 
star STAR A gubstance universally 
. ^. j a G 
diffused in HA vegetable yarinaccous sub- 
stances; this substance as prepare or 
ee and cm ployed for stiffen- 
ing linen and other cloth ne 
a person’s behaviour or manner.—v.t. 


elften with starch.—St 


tarchy, stiir’chi, a. Consisting 

of starch; resembling starch; stiff; forma 
in manncr. x 

Stare, stir, v.i.—stared, staring. [A. Sax. 
starian, to stare, to gaze; D. and L.G. 
staren, G. starren, Icel, stara; lit. to look 
fixedly, the root being that of G. and Sw. 
starr, stiff, fixed, E. stark, stiff, strong.] 
To look with fixed eyes wide open; to gaze, 
as in admiration, surprise, horror, impu- 
dence, &c.—v.t. To affect or abash by gaz- 
ing at; to look carnestly or fixedly at.— 
To stare in the face, (rig.) to be before the 
cyes, or undeniably evident.—7. The act 
of one who stares.—Starer, stü'rér, n. One 
who stares or gazes,—Staring, stü ring, a. 
Gazing fixcdly; fixed.—adv. Staringly; so 
as to stare wildly (marks staring mad).— 
Staringly, — i, adv. In a staring 
manner; with fixed look. 

Stare, stir, n. [A. Sax. sier, Icel. stari, 
Sw. slare, G. slaar.]^ A starling. 

Stark, stürk, a. [A.Sax. stearc, stiff, hard; 
G. and Sw. stark, D. sterk, Icel. sterkr; 
akin G. starr, stiff, E. stare. Starch is a 
softencd form.] Stiff; rigid, as in death; 
strong; rugged; powerful; mere; puro; 
downright (stark nonsenso).—adv. W holly; 
entiroly (stark mad, stark naked).—Star 
ly, stärk/li, adv. Ina stark manner. 

Starling, stür'ling, n. [Dim. of stare, a star- 


o caused b i 
sudden Fa rues shrinks Uni co; to 
make, a sudden or unexpocted change of 
piace; to Lspring up; to chango condition 
M ce; to commonce a courso, 
a race, a Journey, or the like; to shift 
Ar; 
pursuit of; to follow.—To start against, ta 
me a candidate in opposition tos to 


to jump from its placer to inris Wis 
hold (to start a nail); to dis] 
sudden involuntary twi 


AU; One who sets 

8 In motio ha 
Place, n \ place at which a start. is mado, 
anything s 












To move With a start or 
(Dim, of start] to start. 0.h To —— 
sudden alarm, surprise, or APPS nen 


to alarm.—n. A start o. Mn =F to start A 


i f i o and a. 
with — surprise; alarming; Shocking: 
—Startlingly, stirtling-li adv. Ina a 
ling manner.— Start-up, in. An ups > 


——— a rved,starving. raros: 
steorfan, to perish of hunger or cold= TG 
starven, D. sterven, G. sterben, to die.] To 
perish with or suffer extromely from hun- 
ger; to suffer from want; to perish or suffer 
extremely from cold; to be hard put to it 
through want of anything.—v.t. kill or 
distress with hunger;to subdue by famine; 
to destroy by want; to kill, afilict, or de- 
stroy with cold; to deprive of force or 
vigour.—Starvation, stür-vi'shon, n. [One 
of those words which have a Latin termi- 
nation tacked on to an Anglo-Saxon base; 
comp. Jlirtation, talkative, readable, &c.] 

Tho state of starving or be starved; a 
suffering extremely from col 
food.—Starveling, stii g,a. Hungry; 
lean; pining with want.—n. An animal or 
plant that is thin and weak through want 
of nutriment. 


State, stát, n. [O.Fr.estat, state, condition, 


&c. (Fr. état); from L. status, state, posi- 
tion, from sto, to stand (seen also in station, 
status, statue, stage, rest, arrest, constant, 
extant, &c.). STAND.] Condition as de- 
termined by whatever circumstances; the 
condition or circumstances of a being or 
thing at any given time; situation; posi- 
tion; rank, condition, or quality; royal or 
orgeous pomp; appearance of tness; 
ignity; grandeur; a certain division of the 
community partaking in the government 
of their country; an estate (of the realm); 
a whole people united into one body politic; 

a commonwealth; the power wielded b 

the government of a country; the civ 
power (the union of church and state); one 
of the commonwealths or bodies politic 
which together make up a federal republic. 
Sven state is used adjectivally, or as the 
rat clement in a compound, it denotes 
public, or what belongs to the community 
or body politic, as state affairs, state policy.] 
—v.t,—sialed, stating. To express the par- 
ticulars of; to sct down in detail; to explain 
rticularly; to narrate; to recite.—State- 
all, n. A ball given by a sovereign; a 
ball at a palace.—State-barge, n. A royal 
barge; a barge of state.—Sta bed, a. An 
Se decorated bed. — State-car- 
ereign, used when he appears publicly in 
The art of conduc- 


stat ) tatedl 
stü'ted-li, adv. A : 
m 2 un intervals. = St re ze, m. 
ding in which the legislature 
ote a state holds its sittings. United 


a. August; lofty: jestic; i : 
ainia, alimentos Maid 


stating; that which is stated 
; tho expression of a fact or of an 


governme 
son, M A jail for polit 


'"Aves-Beneral h 
stitute the supremo lonn Dol 
try; the legislativo astombiias of & coun: 
the Netherlands Stet „789, and those of 


a politician, BUNG Arts Of government 
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ate-trial, n. A trial of a person 
x Ame for political offences. G 
Stados sta ratios, causing tO 
ike, static 
— sands samo root as atate, stand.) 


» tot, 
ics which treats of | ü-et^ n. [Fr.] A small statue; a statuo | ben uf, lug, ly 
quar ran ios and relations of forces in | smaller than nature, Bte dis beet y td 
eq librium, the body upon which they act | Staturo, stav'ür, x. [L. statura, from sto eli ib 


being in a state of rest. See DYNAMICS, 


(cs. — Static, statik, a. “Statical. | height of an animal body; bodily tallness: | not fick solution. Be 
Tra tical, sati ka , a. Pertaining to pe used of o human body. fas m Or way Writes Teka 
bodies at rest or in equilibrium; acting by | Status, stü'tus, n status, state. STATE,] | ‘steadfast manner? sred fast aor 
mere weight without producing motion | Standing or position as regards rank or —Steadfast With «le Lk 


tical pressure), — Statical electricity, 
ito produced by friction. — Statl- 
cally, stati-kal-li, adv. In a statical man- 


tics. Statute, stat'üt, n. [Fr. statut, L. statutum, | place(Sr [A. Sax, 
Station, Kaaho m. LEY. station, L. statio, | from statuo, to set up, to fix, to determino. Constant Jon n and : Crom eij, 
stationis, from sto, to stand. State.) The | Srate.] A law pr ocecding from tho gov- rmly fixed; —— tuding [m 
t or place where anything stands, par- | crnment of a staic; an enactment of the | not fickle: regular: in ming (tts; 
ticularly where a person habitually stands | legislature of a state; especially one passed | et vie ied, sten de t; unia 
or is appointed to remain for a time; post | by a body of representatives; a written |. to hold or kecp from y To nad: 
el; situation; position or locality; | law; a permanent rule or law of a cor-| fal ing; to support firm Ili; 2 
condition of life; social position; the place | poration, — Statute law, a statute; also, ; to regain or my t Tolet 
where the police force of any district is | collectively, the enactments of a logis- | position. — Stea n ntain ane ei 
assembled when not on duty; a building | lativo assembly, in contradistinction to | steady manner: firmly dH adr. hi 
or buildings on a railway for the reception | common law.—Statutable, stat ü-ta-bl, a. | duously;unw averingls a 1: 
O Damengersand s Intended tobocon- | Made or introduced by c: in con- | ines, o state ely.—Steadinen et 
veyed, and where trains stop; cool. and bot, | formity to statute. — Statutably, stat”. | ness of mind or DUNO D Steady: iz 
the peculiar locality where each species | ü-ta-bli, adv. In a manner agreeablo to | lution. » COnstaney: 
naturally occurs.—Military station,aplace | statuto. — Statute-book, n. A register Steak, stik, n. [A vian 
where troops ure regularly kept in garri- | of statutes; the statule-bcok, the whole | steik, Sw. slek, a steak; Word: Tol 
son. — Naval station, a harbour for war | statutes of a country. — Statute-roll, n. | stick, as being stuck on a spit G b 
vessels, where there is a dockyard and | An enrolled statute. — Statutory, stat'ü- | slice of beef pork, venison, de E 
every requisite for the repair of ships.— | to-ri, a. Enacted by statute; depending | cut for broiling, 1500, &c., a 
vt, To assign a station or position to; to | on statute for its authority. teal, stel, v.i. — pret, atgle ^ 
t; ref. to take up a post or position. — | Staunch, stünsh. Sraxcir. stole. LA. Sax. stelan, to cell » laa q 
Btational sti’shon-al,a. Pertaining toa | Staurolite, sta'ro-lit, n. [Gr. siauros, a | Icol. stela, Goth. stilan, G tox 
etation.—Stationariness, sti/shon-a-ri-nes, cross, and lithos, a stone.] Cnoss-sroNE. same root as Gr. giereg, Voas tof 
n. The quality of being stationary; fixity, | Stave, stäv, n. [From staf, through influ- | stenas, a thief.) To take and Gier 
—Bta ‚stäshon-a-ri,a. [L. stationa- | ence of the plural stavca.) A polo or piece | feloniously; to take clandestinely vibra 
rius] Remaining in the same station or | of wood of some len th; one of tho thin | right or leave: to gain or win by adira 


ace; not moving; fixed; remaining in tho 
same condition. — Stationary engine, a 
steam-engine in a fixed position, which 
draws loads on a railway by means of a 
rope—Statlon-clerk, n. A clerk at a rail- 
way. station. — Stationer, stü'shon-ér, n. 


lon or stall (L.L. sfatio) at fairs or in 
market-places.] One who sells paper, pens, 


stationcrs, as the various materials em- staying. [O.Fr. estayer, to prop, support, | of procedure; a proceeding ly CG 
p in connection with writing.—Sta- keep steady, from O. D. or Fi ean vatwede, Stealth , stel'thi-li, ado. In ately 
tionery office, a public office in London | a prop, &taeden, to establish; SÉIS to E. | manner; by stealth. — Stealthiness de: 
t h which all government offices are | stead, Pel "o remain, continue, or bo | thi-nes,n. The characterof being salir 
suppl ed vithwriting materials.—Station- | in a place; to abide; to dwell; to delay; to | —Stealthy, stol'thi, a. Done by sies 
uze, 7. A place of arrest or temporary tarry; to be steady or firm; to continue in accompanicd by efforts at b 
— a police-station. — Station- | a state; to remain; to wait; to forbear to | done furtively; furtivo; sly. m, gen, 
mas y he official in charge of a rail- | act; to stop; to come to a stand.—v.t, To | Steam, stem, n. (A. viam, Heat 
Sta; e ic * tisti $ prop or support (0.T.); to make to stop; | smoke; D. stoom, Pris of snow or riis] 
1 on ac — n. Er statistique, | to stop; to cause to cease (to stay opera- | akin L.G. stam, bstanco WS 
ae to sand, Stare Braun caedem | Wotan elas to Keep back; to abide: to | The vaporous of rum eran 
which admit of numerical stato: E ed Mss be 
































z 662 
STATICS STRAN 


one that professes or practises tho art of 
making statues.—Statucsque, stat-f-esk’ 

a. Partaking of or having the character of 
a statue.—Statuesquely, stat-ü-esk'li, adv. 
In astatuesque manncr.—Statuctto, stat. 











stand a m stead; beng, ad Siin 


him 







statum, to stand, SrATE.] The natural 









condition; position of affairs.—Status quo, 
the condition in which the thing or things 


+ D fixed [| 
of being ——— EK 
were at first. 


€; co = Seed AE We 
Steady, SC resolution, Hat 



























narrow pieces of timber of which casks, 
tubs, buckets, &c., are made; a stanza; u 
verse; mus. the stag.—v.t.—staved, slaving. 
To break in a stavo or staves of, or to brea 
a hole in (in this sense pret. and pp. may 
be stove); to furnish with staves or rundles, 
—To stave of, lit. to push oif with a Staff: 
hence, to put off; to elay.—Stnves, stävz, 
n. The plural of staff as well as of stave. 

Btavesacre, stüvz'a-kér, n. [A corruption 
of Gr. staphisagria.] Lark-spur. 

Stay, sti, v.i. — pret. staid, stayed; ppr. 


or gradual and im ble mez 
perform secretly ; to ie i vei 
clandestinely fto ateata To dlc 
march upon, to gain an advantage cra 
stealthily.—v.i. To practise or le 











era ori having a sta- 













Ez 


to satisfy hunger; to satisfy a strong de- 
sire.—n. A continuance in a place; abode 
for a time; continuance in a state or con- 

tion; stand; stop; obstacle; obstruction; 
a prop; a support; a piece in some struc- 


t 

ircumstances of heat and press; 

clastic neriform fluid in 

ing waler to the bol moist api i 
ar v 

Tiens from water, and from al "rr 
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qe 
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munities or classes of men; that depart- t ¡quid bodies, when subj a 
ment of political science which deals with | tie; pi. a kind od oe of a braco or| liquid bodies, wero giro Gem 
tician ac — stabist, n. A statis- | whalebone or other material, worn by fo- | vapour; to riso in n vapor by the 
kal, sta-ti eee Statistic, sta-tisti. males, sometimes by men; a bodice; a cor- | off in visible vapour; to to steam; toski 
— ting ik, a. pertain ning to statistics set: 80 called from he support it gives to of —— Mad enc A [iow 
— ‚adv. In a statistical manner. | that which a E Ae or by the elastic power SR, A gi 
versed in Gel at-is-tish'an, n. One| laco for fastening the stays or bodico in machinery. — © er tron oF steel Fi 
Statoblast, tat E fomale dress.—Staymaker, stà^mü-kér, n. | metallic vessel OL Si water 
tio J-blast,m. (Gr. statos, sta- | Onc whose occupation is to make stays.— | riveted together, IX sunpliat = 
bud 0 Diet in astog, e bud.] A germinal — * n A sup rting or st en. A OETAN, team-car, ix A fea 
— XN — — Btay, sti, x n. LS — Dan. Sw. | or driven o ry enge Hit 
slo, to stand. Brizr] A Miele repro rope u pe Zelt: ria mast, and leading È work on — jacket el 
Somo solid substance, as marb] Tom tho head of one mast down to somo | — rounding any vessel ^ 
iron, wood; a sculptured cast or moulded | OM cQ to somo part of the veel, An | ity sur may bo admitted, 
of some and in the round =- stays, the situation of a vessel when she is menpe t by radiation. aion or Ga | 
Meno slatue, a, statuo in which th going about from Fail in the attempt to | Btoam-room, m A a nt sl 
back, — stated, SE a Roe horas. tack about, —8 -sail,n. Any sail which rent ip eb steam 13 5 | rl 
— — o Statuary, stat‘O-ori, n. | Stead stot "A Sax stede=D. and L.G. | the ne Beare mate E 2 
rius, a statuses aro of alatuary, salua- | slede: Dan. sted Ten ae Cote Ma, | A box or chamber dar de po s 
art of ca inuuaastatuc.) Tho | G. stait, place, stend; from root of sland; | forma rail sses to tho CRED deif 
—— hence, steady, steadfast, bestend, bedstead, | whenco it DME. worked * 
roadstead, homestead, kc.] Place or room | crane, 
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AC or; © m; & 
wll oad steam worked dee to 


3 1 -— Steam” am, Se 
Keng operator Ki ‘state of 
Baar, Bee unch, n A largo 
Sa ijed by steam. Pe 
alol Aino propio? d pari- 
sod ek RA, ` Steam-packet, de 
— ce propelled by steam ‚and 
or on cortain ports — Stea 
L an 

echt aw A plough or P en ugha 
—— steam e echanically ap. 


ller.— team am 
A ship ropolled driven by steam.— 
S a, A small steamer used for 
—Bteam-whistle, n. A. de- 
1 with tho boiler of a steam- 
"ione, and made to sound by the steam 
t 


* —Bteamy, ste’mi, a. Con- 
sisting Kee anding ju steam; Vapor- 


ods; misty. BER 
earin, ste’a-rin, n. [Gr. ster 
Biarin ingredient of suct and 
er in ent of animal 

He etre —— oer 
stäarik,a. Pertaining to stearine. — Ste? 
ceid — abundant in fats. 

Kette, stV'a-tit, n. [Fr. stéatile, from Gr. 
sear, ateatos, fat, tallow.) A mineral con- 
sisting of magnesia and alumina, used in 
the manufacture of porcelain, in polish- 
ing marble, in the composition of crayons, 
ko; ae Baran Cm itic, stö-a-tit/ik, a. 
Pertaining to steatito. 

sté-a-td'ma, n. [Gr., from skear, 
fat] A wen or encysted tumour contain- 
matter like suct. 


LA. Sax. stéd, stéd ; 
akin tostwl; from stem of stand TA — 
a borse forstate or war: a word used chictly 

and poctical or picturesque 


etl, stal, n. [A. Sax. stél, at ==: 
I En and Dan. staal, Teel, stay ee 
M, stahal; root probably that of stick; 


25 
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sah 
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HR 
SEA 
ae 
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testing: rigorous. a vi. To 
ech edge with Stecl; to mako 
; — insensible or 


against 


i4 
= fe 


or 


EEEE 
Pub 
DH 

Be 
n" £ d 


> 
ES 
o 


the body to be weig 


at the s 


s made to balanc 


loop, 
— abruptly. 


ırter ari, 


along the longer ar 


e the 


Ascending or descending with 


clination (as 


(hill, 


a bold projecting . 
Steopen,r sié'pn, 


ax. meat all 
literal Ly 
Steeple is a de 


shod being ap- 
while a welg 

body by being 
m at a proper 


stccp; ' 
allied to 

sinking 
rivative.] 


great in- 


a roof, a slope); precipitous 


rock, &c.). — n. A precipitous place; 


LAT 


rock; a precipice. — 
To become steep.— 


.step/li, adv. In a stecp manner; 
Y ness; precipitously.— tecpness, 


with 


stép’ncs, N- 
xl, cipitousness.— 
precipitous. 
Steep, stop, v. q 
Fris. stiepen, to dip, to s 
nected with sleep, adjec 
uid; to macera 
ing: often used en 
9731. 


a liq 


sence of by soaking: o 
(steeped to the lips in misery 
that is stecped or use 


thin 


he sta 


that in which things are stecped.— 
or, ste’pér, n. One who stecps; a vessel in 
which things are steeped. 


Steeple, sté'pl, n. LA. Sax. siépel 
steeple, a tower; L.G. stipel, a pi 


erection attache 


te of being steep; pre- 
Steepy,t sté'pi, «. Steep or 


t. [Same as D. and G. stippen, 
teep; perhaps con- 
Heel To soak in 
to; to extract the cs- 
ratively 
Some- 
in steeping; 


ecp- 


stypel, a 
llar; Icel. 
stopull, a stec lo; allied to stcep.] A loity 


to a church, town-house, 


orother edifice, and generally intended to 


contain its bel 
teeple-chas 


a spi 


re. — 8 


e, 71. 


s; a tower surmounted by 
A horse-race 
acrosscountry in which obstacles have to bo 
yenıped as they come in the way: so called. 


ecause originally achurch stceple orother 


conspicuous object served 


as a goal.— 


Steeple-chaser, 2. One who rides, or the 
horse ridden, in steeple-chases. —Steepled, 
st3'pld, a. Furnished with a steeple; hav- 


ing stecples.—Stoeple jac 
ployed toropair steeples, tall chimneys, &c. 
Steer, stër, n. [A. Sax d 


. 8leór = D. an 


n. Aman cm- 


G. 


stier, Icel. stjérr, Goth. stiur, a stecr, a 
bull; same root as Skr. sthüra, strong, and 
akin to L. taurus, Gr. tauros (ior stauros), 


a bull] A 


or ox kind, 


Steer, ster, 
rule, steer; Dan. styre, 
steucrn, to steer; Got 


lish; 


To direct and govern the course 


govern; to direct; to guide, 
a vessel by the helmet 
at sca; to take 
tho helm; jig. 
iu life.—Steer 
of a. ship; 


that 


class of 
Nault. 
which 
wheel, n. T 


of a 


age, stc 


young malo of the common ox 


v.t, (A. Sax. steóran, stúran, to 

„Icel. stýra, G. 
. 8liurjan, to estab- 
same root as Gr. siauros, 


of, by thie 
o 
movements of the helm; to control Ur 


e. —v.i. To direct 
to direct one's course 
a course at the direction of 
to take or pursue a course 
raj, x. The stecring 


the hinder or stern part of hip; 
part allotted tb tho intone 


of a ship 


man, +. One that 


of a 


Steove, stúv, v. 
soviq, stil, rm] 


the 


tally: said of a bo 


ship. 


OWS at an an 


passengers. — Ste 
that forward move 
enables the helm to 
1 he wheel by wl 
ship is governed. — Ste 


[Akin 


Crago - way, m. 
ment of a ship 
act.—Steering- 
lich the rudder 
ersman, stürz’- 


steers; the helmsman 


gle instea 


to stiff; comp. 
Naul. to Project pun: 
of horizon- 


: weprit.—n, Naut. t 
ta 'spri , the 
glo which tho bowsprit makes with tho 


horizo 


Bteganographist 2 
ateganos, secret, stega n 


na 


who 


og'ra-fist, n. [8r. 
ractises the art of Writing il 


cipher. — Steganogra: 
". Tho Phy, ste «DOS Ft, 
graphy. > of writing in cipher; crypt 


1 Samos, Light, costive, 
m E, €. Te 

A AO to diminish diag 
the ibox, 


ng, sing; 


sis, 2. [Gr. 






ste 


] Constipa: 


urges, 


man name 


TU, then; th, thin; 


Stela, Stele, stéla, 


Stell,t stel, v.¢. [Same as D. an 


. [Shak. ! 
Bellas, leg, stel'lér, stel/Ir-i, a. P 


— 


STENTORIAN 






i d an uprig ic 
(Gr. stato tr Yond], A small column with 
out base or capital, servin pul 
ment, a milestone, ana * e 3 len, d. 
chral slab or column.—Stelen®, E par: 
Resembling or used as a len, 


to set, to place; akin stall.) To fix; 

[L. 
: stella, a star. STAR.] : ere 

— — starry; full of stars; sot 


with stars. — Stellate, Stellated, ste 


‘Vla-ted, a. (L. stellatus.] Resembling 
iar —— bot. arranged in the form 


star, — Stelliferous, stel-lii'ér-us, «. 
Colne or aboundir with stars.—Stelli- 
form. stelli-form, a. Like a star; radiated. 
—Stollular, Stellulate, stel'ú-ler,stel O-lat, 
a. (a. stellula, dim. of stella, a star.] Hav- 
ing the appearance of little stars; nat. 
hist. having marks resembling stars, 

Stem, stem, n. [A. Sax. stenn, for sta fn, 
slefa, t stem; Icel. stofn, stomn, Dun. 
stanune, D. stam, Q. stamm: ultimatoly 
from root of stand. Stem, of a ship, 19 
closely allied.] The principal of 2 
trec, shrub, or plant of any ind; the firm 
part which supports the branches; the as- 
cending axis, as opposed to the root or 
descending axis; the stalk; also,a peduncle, 
pedicel, or petiole or leaf-stem; the stock 
of a family; 2 race or generation of pro- 
genitors; anything resembling the stem 
of a plant; mus. the vertical line added to 
the head of a note.—Stem-leaf,n. A leaf 

wing from the stem.—Stemless, stem’- 
es, o, Having no stem; acaulous.—Stem- 
let, stem'let, n. A small or young stem. 

Stem, stem,n. (Same as Icel. stemni, stamn, 
slafn, the stem of a ship; A. Sax. stefa, D. 
steven, a prow. Seo Stem above.) A curved 
picce of timber or combination of pieces to 
which the two sides of 2 snip are united 
at the fore end; the prow; the forward part 
of a vessel.— From siem to stern, from one 
end of the shipto the other.—v.t.—sfemmed, 
stemming. To make way against by sail- 
ingorswimming;to press forward through; 
to dash against with the stem. 

Stem, stem, v.t. [Icel. stemma, Sw. stämma, 
G. stemmen, to dam, to bank up; perhaps 
allied to stamp.] To dam up; to stop; to 
check, as a stream or moving force. 

Stemmata, stem'a-ta, n. pl. (Gr. stemma, 
steinmatos,a wreath,a garland,from stephó 
to cncircle.] The ocelli, or simple eyes of 
insects, spiders, &c. 

Stemplo, stem'pl, n. [G. stempel; akin step, 
stamp.] Mining, one of the cross bars of 
wood in the shait of a mine, in some places 
serving as ladders. ; 

Stench, stensh, n.- [A softened form of 
A, Sax. slenc, E. stink.] An ill smell; a 
stink, — Stench-trap, n. Same as Stink- 


trap. 

Stencil, sten’sil, n. [Perhaps f : 
estance,a support a stencil forminga guido 
or support in makine letters, &c., from L. 
sto, to stand.] A thin WU, of metal, 

w 
pattern cut through it, and whe iss 


Stenciller, sten sil-er, n. 
ain 


Writing 
citing in shorthand, — Stenographer, 


fist, n. One who is SS, — 
rthand writing. Ston oaan he Si rS of 

gra puer Blen-o-graf'ik, Bten-ó-graí'i-k 

a. ert ning to steno phy or sh re 

12nd; expressed in shorthan 8 * 

Phy, ste-nog'ra-fi, n. A generic 


Stenophylious, ste-nof'i-lua op Fand. 
5 x stenas, narrow, ind Disc Vos 
pot, having narrow leav n, a leaf.] 


a Greek herald c (From Stenzo 
voc] Extremely iene for his powerful 
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stercography; dclincated on a plano.— 
—— projection, the projection. or Savane "rpm Foot, 





stentorian voice); able to utter a very loud 
sound. : 

ste vielen e Stepping. [A. Sax. 
air Tto step; O.Fris. stcppa, O. Sax. 
stapan D.and L.G. stappen, to step; A.Sax. 
sia pe, D. stop, G. stapfe, a stop. Stamp 
is allied, and sfaple is from same root.] 
To move the leg and foot in walking; to 
advance or recede by a movement of the 
foot or fect; to go; to walk; especially, to 
go a little distance and with a limited 
purpose (to step aside); to advance or come 


graphic manner, — Stereography, ster-c. | te 5 With an an e Gv, 

Sr findatia solid nance, — 8 Uslere or um 
bodies on a plane. — Stereometer, ster-d- pad or quality of bel — cy 
om'et-ér, n. (Gr. sterods, and metron, mea- rigou Severity or hang Stern; Kern t 
sure.] An instrument for measuring the Stern Is NCES of a TU 
contents of bodies or vessels; an instru- akin ts 


as it were by chanco or suddenly (to step | ment for determining the specific gravit 
into an inheritance). — To step aside, to | of liquids, porous bodies, powders, Mel laden abst e alera aa Dart efa s 
walk toa little distance; to deviate from | Stereometric, Stereometrical, ster'3.3. | n. y er t than forward. BER de 
the right path; to err.— To step out, to in- | met”rik, ster'é-0-met"ri-kal, a. Pertaining — » the back motis 


crease the aa by but not the rapidity of 
thestep.—v.t. To set (the foot)t; naut. to fix 
the foot of, as of a mast; to crect in readi- 
ness for setting sail.—n. A pace; an ad- 
vance made by one removal of the foot in 
walking; one remove in ascending or de- 
scending a stairs the distance between the 
fect in walking or running; a small space 
or distance; a grade in progress or rank ; 
a forward move; a higher grade of rank; 
print or impression of the foot; footprint; 
t; manner of walkiug; sound of the 
cet; footfall; a proceeding; one of a series 
of proceedings; measure (to take steps in 
a matter); a foot-piece for ascending or 
descending from a carriage; the round of 


kind ( AIDE a stern of thi 
ables us to look upon two pictures tak oct Auaro-slerneg) 
under a small diflerence of angular view, —* t y Farthest in tho mar AU 
each eye looking upon one picture only, 50 | of a ship ra 


sheets, a. The aft 
ally furnished With seats ou, — 
stern foremost, gen moVement ol a sti 
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—— rri rae eee hon oscopist, ster-"-os'ko-pist, n. Ù sternal, a. Pertaj er 
i ; much us sl , Ster-8-os'ko-pist, 2. One vers - , a 
doors; naut. a block ora solid piece sup- | inthe useof the stercoscopo-—Stercoscony. EE sed Hei Bt 
porting the heol of a mast.—Step by step, | ster-&-0s’ko-pi, n. The art of using the ernutation. SN the a 
alis ual and regular process; gradu- ereoscope,—Stereotrope, etcr’t-d-trop, x. | nutatio, from sterauto, 1 UL, ter 

8 d 


copin pace. — Step-ladder, n. A 
tive, Sternutatory, stér-no'ta-tiv, stern 


portable Ja usually having flat steps, 
and its own means ee fat steps, 
Stepper, step'tr, n. One who steps; one 
that hasa gait good or bad: often applied 
toa horse.—Stepping-stone, n. A raised 
stone in a stream or in a swampy place to 
keep tho feet, dry in crossing; an nid by 
. Which an end may be accomplished or an 

object gained; an assistance to progress. 
Stepbrother, stop'brurn-ér, n. [In this and 
ship, Dind AT 

- , 8ftef-, a prefix of doubtiu 
origin.) A brother L Leien aste fathers 


to snorc.] Characterized Zelt 
such as frequently accompa ; 
(a stertorous breathing). CS 

Stet, stet. [L., let it stand.] Printing a 
word written upon proofs io signily tht 
something which has been deleted is after 
all to remain. 

Stethometer, ste-thom'ct-tr,n. [Gr, ids, 


acsimile of a pago of arranged types, be- 
er-maché, stucco,or other 


Re es ES AIRE ee 


or stepmother'sson by a former wife or h : e F 
band. —Stepehild, step'chiid, n. Thechild | forprinting Lomas Ro of; to preparo | tho breast, und metron, a measure] d als 
of a husband or wife by a former wife or | ig. to fix dë means of stereotype plates; | instrument for measuring 2 gui: 
husband. — Stepda: , step’da-tér, n obyped y = —— -—Stere- | movementin the chest during respiratka. to ] 
The daughter of a husband or wife by a| printed from stereot, Do pli ies: un lege En Ze? uber a 
ormer wifo or husband. — Stepfather, | a fixed unchangeable mann 3 ` le Sri [rel pa se ach y medial xn ta 
ste čr, n. A mother's second or sub- opinions).—Stereotype- late, ^ y | fm by mere 
sequent hus E other, step‘. | type; a sheet of ype? pn. A sterco- | listening to sounds within t 
Tum n. A father's second or subse- resentin a slid rag “paving a surfaco | and other cavities of the uum ‘ik, o 
quent wife.—8 t, n. A stepfather le zt Di 205 page of type, for print- scopis. Btethoscopical, steth-d-skop ik = 
ene — zs er, stop'sis-ter, n. | who storeot Pia Bie ety Decr! — —— — bkal t j naht fig 
© " U m — , 
& former wife or mor enter ti pect, M The art of making stereotype- | skop'i-k ree B means Maien to i 
pep sun, n. The son of a husband or wife | typic, st venue e foundry. — Stereo- | scopo.—Ste pist, stet of Ter to t 
y a former wife or husband. ene EU p k, a. Pertaining to | A person verscd in the use onin Th tions 
st step, "n. [G. steppe Rus. stepy, a | ti ise ——— stor'č-ū- | scope.—Btethoscopy, sto-thosk las | 
: ppo.] name applied to those exten ari ei 8 ereotyper.— ereotypogra- | art of stethoscopic ex Sp. estirado”, 3 le hi 
eive Plains which stretch across the south- | type printer eee n. A stereo- | Btovedore, stt'vodor, n. (SP Gir toston Wa 
Eu ropean Russin, round theshores | ati; ECH A SE ster- cker of wool, Se, from “fo gei) Ott loro 
rene Caspian and Aral Seas, and occupy | — Stereoteri Printing from stercotype. | from L. stipare, to cram, > Zeit tick 
pao low lands of Siberia. busin JPY, sterč-ö-ti-pi,n. Theartor| whose occupation is to —— who ho 
Cus sterco us, stèr-kö-rā'shus,a. [L. ster- Sterile, steril SÉ percotype-plates, agos, konin a su ; Vi 
me » dung.) Pertaining to dung sterilis il, a [Fr. stérile, from L. | or unloads vessels. Q.Fr. on ¡Fr held’ 
| BURKE DS itsnature.—Stercoration, | wiet , barren, unproductive; cog. Gr. | Stew, sta, v.t. [ batho, from eame 4 Jam 
4 ster-kö-ra'shon, n. [L. atercoratio.] Tho Ten E stereos, stiff; Skr. stari, a | étuver), to stew, to o store A bi koldi 
ger star an with dung. slarne] com; G. starr, stiff, rigid; E. to | stove; from O.ILG. auhi slowly ini = 
et the pet sere, from Gr. stereos, | producing Dee nob fertile; barren; | chamber. Stove] TS ith a samek | ; 
sould.) The French unit for solid mea’ m oF NO young; not germinating; | moderate manner Sied in a slow gut Die 
Sort equal to a cubic metre, or 35:3156 | boi bens ideas; destitute of sentiment; | heat.—v.i. To be t and moistore—* © SZ 
g c fect. Steril rin only stamens; staminate.— | manner, or in het Warm baths; 3 
tun... Ster'€ 3, n. A contraction of stereo- state of bi e-ril'i-ti, n. [L. aterilitas.] Tho | house furnished wish cooked by seni: AS 
nope; used also adjectively (a stereo plate), | rence ing sterile; unfruitfulness; bar- | gnio; a brothel: n OP" excitement ret [Shab 
y ster--ok’ro-mi, n. [Gr Hook 85. —Btorilize, steril-iz, v.t.—steri- | a stato of agitation ep ich meat and Kan 
—— oH ‚hard, and chröma,colour.] A ; to » sterilizing. To mako sterile or barren; n, A pan i nt ~Btic 
slur ar coord eric situs 
ter-glnss.— Stereochras. a varnish of wa- | species of st y - zu "nerd, a steward, gate, 2 
e, ster. sturgeon. Sax. stiwcard, and 
: Sen, | Sterling, sterling, a. [From tho Esterlings 


A stereochromic picture.— 
Bot Geroch, a. Pertaining to aleros —— rlings, the old name in England 
0, 


RO 
e 


: 
à 


= 

8 
h 
SEE, 


romy,—Stere ers from Germa t from En 
S-gram, Eraph,ster- | land), whoso eit Heat bs) T: eal or let 
grapho, to write] A and | ty; OF from G. sterling. a coin] Au oplihee | employed on a large pg cos D War 
impres represents objects so as to givo the d which English money is diingu shed, | ment to m er servants Da dp 
for a ger solidity: a pietura — that itis of the standard valuo superintend the othon s SE rs 
ster'd-ö-graf”ik q E ntereo- | doubted; of — ify (c4 of intend for another; A E ijo dinnel ih Who si 
1@ Made accordi to 3 Pi-| sterling merit) Y a gharo in m E d ithe lord — 
Fite, ng to the rules of | Stern, stérn, a. [A. Sax. sterne, slyrne, | &c.; an officer > Fr. d 
für, fat, fal] ue 
, fall; më, mot, hér; pine, pin; nite, not, müve; tibe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 4, Sc. abune— 







665 STIMULATE 









ittle | mark with a stigm aracterizo 
t | obstinate contender about things A nacos disgrace on; to call or digmatose, 
the ancient | Consequence. . k,n, [O.E. atickle, a | bysomcopprobriousepil ieh 
e and ot Englands oftcer E | stickleback, snl m, DO aon its | Behr ne, (Gr. atilbó, to shino.] 
d officers E: provisions 15. man prickle he popular name for certain very tated: at ot a shining pearly lustre; & 
- ibn dit a Pe avisions aud | Pact British fishes found in pompacks, | „kind of zeolite. nen 
n * = 3 V1 , 1 LE. 
^ vio SUNT at table, do Ma femalo | streams SPP building nests. Stile, stil, n. [Sco Srrux.] The gnomon on 
EN wa A c alo > ssenger veS- ai Under STICK, v. = Stilar stil’ér a Pertaining to the stile 
IM rend em ladies in Lan erd-ship n", Bo Yu a. LA. Sax. stif=0. Fris. Ser D: erer y €. 
V së ctions of & SOT a | etii], L-G. stief, G. steif; root in stand, SE. ed stil, m. [A. Sax. stigel, a step, a lad- 
S rels, Leen or fanch In Scotland, a sthá, to stand,  SrAND.] Not easily ; | der, from stigan, to mount, which appears 


eret slent to a county. | S Nexible; rigid; not liquid or fluid; also in stair, stirrup, being same as OMS 
s y 


steength.] | ick and tenacious; inspissated; drawn 
t steps, or 2 


¡Jon rly ed 103, = 
— Wat jucreasce O very tight; tense; no supple; not workin 


stiga, G. steigen, Goth. —— 
(stiff joints); not natura 


to ascend.] A step or series o 


: heart and il din 
‘Mel. SU action in tho smoothly or easily | d ifstyle | frame of bars and steps, for ascending 
vital energy 9n J and: easy; cramped: es peu md ——— descending in getting over a fence. 


arteries. _stivium, antimony f 3 
geiblal ——— ing tho —— mal in manner; blowing strongly; violent; 
: |. —Stlblal not casily subdued; obstinate; stubborn; 
a ‘@Mntimonial intoxication mr | containing a good deal of spirits (a stif 
s e Btiblated, stib ee tib ik glass of grog); naut. bearing a press of can- 
A vith antimony t: ^. An | vas without — — — Sepe 

i mic.—Stibnito, l -| stin, v.t. To make stiff; to make 1 
€. a eng aload-gra GE pliant or flexible.—v.i. T'o become stiff or 
ing most of the antimony a line, a verse.] | stiller; to become more rigid or less flex- 
stich, stik, n. (Gr. sí measure or number | ible; to become less susceptible of impres- 
verse, Of EK —Stichic, stik'ik, | sion; to grow more obstinate.—Stiffener, 
of feet; a line of wri Sor vorses.—Sticho- | stif'n-éór, a. One who or that which stif- 
Consisting of lines i nd | fens; a piece of stiff material inside a 

o j-man-si, 2. (Gr. stichos, a $ , ateri - 
msacy, sik o moo y Divination by lines | neckcloth.—Stiffening, stifn-ing, x. Tho 
rancia, —— taken at hazard.— | act of making stiff; something that is 
cal, stik-3-met'ri-kal, a. Per- | used to make a substance more stiff.— 
ini to stichometry. — Stichometry, Stifish, stif’ish, a. Somewhat stiff. — 
roue n. (Gr. stichos, and metron, | Stifüy, stif'li; «dv. In a stiff manner; 
posu | Measurement of Wies = * rigid ly , — — — * 
ines which cac ieidingly; in a constrained manner; for- 
iasi br tho namber: of Ii mally. Stig neck, n. A condition of tho 
neck in which movement causes extremo 
pum, duc to rheumatism of the muscles on 

S 


Stiletto, sti-let'to, n. [It., dim. of stilo, a 
dagzer, from L. stilus, a style. STYLE. 
small dagger with a round pointed blade 
about 6 inches long; a poihted instrument 
for making eyelet-holes in working mus- 
lin.—v.t. To stab or pierce with a stiletto. 

Still, stil, a. [A. Sax. stille, still, quiet, 
firm, fixcd—D. stil, Dan. stille, G. still; 
from root of stand, seen also in stall, G. 
sicllen, to place, &c. STAND.) ` Silent: 
noiseless; not loud; soft; low (a still smal 
voice); quiet or calm; without agitation; 
motionless; not sparkling or effervescing. 
—v.t. LA, Sax. stillan.] To bring to silence; 
to make quiet; to check or restrain; to ap- 

case or a —— To this time; now no 
ess than before; in future no less than 
formerly; always; time aíter time; con- 
tinually; nevertheless; in spite of what 
has occurred; yet; in an Increasing degree; 
cven yet: very common with comparatives 

(still more).—Still and anon, at intervals 
and repeatedly.—Still-birth, n. State of 
being still-born.—Still-born,a. Dcadat the 

birth;abortive; produced unsuccessfully.— 

Stiller, stil'ér, 2. One who stills or quiets. 
—Still-Ufe, n. Inanimate objects, such as 
dead animals, furniture, fruits, ; Te- 
presented by the painter's art.—Stillness, 
stil'nes, n. The state or quality of being 
still; freedom from noise or motion; calm- 

ness; quiet; silence. —Stilly, stil'i, a. Still; 

quiet. — adv. (stiVli). Silently; without 
noise; calmly; quietly. 

Still, stil, n. (Abbrev. from distil] An 
apparatus for distilling or separating, by 
means of heat, volatile matters from sub- 
stances containing them and reconden- 
sing them into the liquid form; a distil- 
lery. — v.t. To distil. —Still-burn, ot To 
burn in the process of distillation. Still. 
house, n. A building containing a still. 

—Still-room, n. , An apartment for distil- 
ing; a domestic laboratory; an a rt- 
















eit. | 
5 Icel. atika, a stick; closely akin to 
"pian stake, steak, atock.] A piece of 
Folol i itosizcand shape; a branch 
ef a tree or shrub cut or broken off; a rod 
erwand; astall; a walking-stick; anything 
shaped like a stick (a stick of sealing-wax); 
printing, a composing-stick.— Gold - stick, 
MEE UE RE en ue [A 
my U.6.-—Pret. and pp. stuck. [A. 
Bax. aician, to stab, Pierce, adhere: Dan. 
kikke, D. steken, to pierce; G, stecken, to 






he side of the neck. — Stiff-necked, a. 
tubborn; infloxibly obstinate. — Stiff- 
neckedness, n. Stu bornness.—Stiffness, 
stif’nes, u. The state or quality of being 
stiff; want of pliableness, suppleness, or 








To kill by impeding respiration; to suffo- 

cate or greatly oppress by foul or close air; 

suppress or do denden (llame, — ker 
] al; to repress: 

from being known.--v.i. TO suffocate; ta 


shite, stiil, n. [Perhaps —— with 
& horse next t 
GEN and corresponding to the Je Co 


tifle-bone, n. A 
of — corresponding to the knee 








$ lo fasten ; qe 
pin); to thrust in; Ge attach fy. to stick: a 
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to the surface, 2iT3.—v.2, To cleave n ment where li 

tions to adher 28 by tonacity o e gi. In ma ike : quors, preserves, and the 

in; to remain where Lied by ins [t^ msn Slig'ma, n. d Stigmas or Stig- | S Hitchen eher a > - 
i hindered Írom mali 5 to cling; to | witha es d: Gr. stigma, a pric stilla, a drop, and “ado = f JL] ie 
j ing Tess: 4 Hit) . a 
tosraples d St by some im cediment: . right to have the rain fro one’s roof to 





drop on another's land orroof.— 
Stil'i-form,a. [L. tala, a dron andl fee 


ha, 
Stilt, stil 
stylla, GA und Qno as Dan. atylte, Sw. 


a red-hot iron on slaves 
mark of infamy; a brand — — 
attaches to a erson; a natural men dn 








ro favo D. stelt, G. ‘ 

ing to; to abide 4° oe Foot probably that of stand] A lone pent; 
¡lo Stang Ai to havo Y u faithfult he pairs for oye Tost dus tho foot, used in 
sa the cause of ae 10 stick up foros: | mata, marks sai o he» PL atig- | above the und. ——— Sud 





( i ~ cen 
—— impressed upon the bodies Ei: 







certain persons in imitatio f no , 
ivi ". Tho on tho crucified De wounds | whence i ong slender lo 
Ut —— Flutinoumnen oe | Mata — (the atig- | a. Elevated am if. Sued, E p.and 
- An adi now ascertained fo ne coal formation, and bo tig Pom- 
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atic mà, 566).—Stigmatic - 
Marked with man Ik, Stip-mat^iikal © 
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"4 now 

- n and high ' esteemed äi: well- 
IN ve, Surface; | acter of a sto ema; having the char. | White. cheeso, originally med solid, rich, 
| | —8 — Sino (Modi stigma; -Stlgmatio sc longing to.the | ¡a qutinedonshiro, but now Siten 
zen X dinge direct, from E atihtle, | Breed with a natural ree! branded | S ulststorshire —. Stilton char tado 
ERS rel Ty fae, | hon et, KEE) watan D 
5 to Separate thacs: | stigmata PA Christa wounds D | to urge on, from SST to prick, 
i ft ad —8 stioc mi impressed. S Paid fo bo supernaturally stig, as in Gr. alizo, to DS: aliad; root 
elo stk ft ~g ta Tome trifle; (y | zi"shon, m. Tho On, stig’ ma. 3 nO.) To excite or animare „ed tO stick, 

or peter, siii op ante be. o to ao Püngent motive r by jo action b 





a or brand; to set a 
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the stem of certain fungi.—Btipel,'sti'pel, 


us —Stimulation, stim-Q-lä'shon, es | bie HU secondary stipule at the base of 


The act of stimulating: the (nd tran: leaflcts,—Stipiform, sti'pi-form, a. Bot, 


a quickly diffused and transient increase | Stipendi 


the quality trunk.—Stipi 


ti tes. - - . 
L. GE Stipend, sti'pend, n. [L. stipendium—stipe, 


sient increase of vital energy.—Stimula- having the — of an cndogenous 
Es stim’ü-lü-tiv, €. Having, 


$ ate, sti'pi-tàt, a. Bot. clc- 
vated on a stipe. 


Serving to | a donation, and pendo, to wcigh out.] Any 


i lo > T . = 
; ct S; riodical payment for services, especially 
at VL fe hues Bw the income of an ccclesiastical living. 


‚sti-pen’di-a-ri, a. [L. stipen- 
Receiving wages or salary; per- 


i rani diarius. 
SS tal it: 0 lt M tinetiv ly to parae forastated compensation, 
d of alcoholic liquors. — St 


some kin 


u- | —Süpendiary magistrate, a paid magis- 


trate acting in large towns.—n. Onc who 


lator, stim'ü-li-tér, n. One that un performs services for a settled salary or 


— Stimulose, stim’ü- 
ered with stimuli,—Stimulus 
lus, n. pl. Stimuli, stim'u-li. [L.) 


los, a. 


m- | stipend; a stipendiary magistrato. — Sti- 
pret pendi lan, stipen'di-&ri-an, a. Hired; 


* ` tipendiary. 
thing that incites to ever ter stipes, Stipitate, Under Srirr. 


an incitement; a stimu 
as in the nettle. 


Stipple, stip'l, v.t. — stippled, stippling. 
[ ` irele. dim. of stippen,to make 


Sting, sting, v..—pret. and pp. stung: i dots or points, from stip, a dot, & point; 
Sax. stingan, to pierce, to stingz Iccl. and akin stab.] To engrave by means ot dots, 


Sw. stinga, Dan. stinge, Goth. stiggan (Le. | akin 9: Na me: 
z . | in distinction from engraving in lines.— 
stingan!; nasalized forms corresponding to n. En aving by means of dots, 


stick; akin also to stink; samo Ka ets Sti tice sti ‘tik, n. anda, STYPTic. 
stimulate.) ‘To. pierce with the stort: | stipulate, stip’ü-lät, v-i.—atipulated, stip- 


and plants are furnished ; 


which certain anima 


to poison or | lating, |L. stipulor, stipulatus, to stipu- 


acute mental | late, from stipulus, firm; akin — 
o 


taunts).—v.i. | treo trunk; same root as atcp, stand.) 


rapier. 
Stoc stok, f 
Sax. sting, | make an agreement or covenant to do or stick, block p nd Bes to gen, 


Icel. stingr.] A sharp-pointed weapon | forbear : thing; to contract; to scttlo 


and which | terms; to in.—Stipulated, stip’ü-lä- 


they can thrust out irom the hinder part | ted, p. anda. Agreed on; covenanicd.— 
of t 


B what similar appen- | Stipulation, stip-U-li’shon, x. (L. stipu- 
of ot Ar animals, as scorpio: > tho lato, stipuldtionis. The actot stipulating; 


hrust of a sting into the flesh; anything | a contracting or bargaining; a point or 
EH acute pain; the biting, sarcas- | matter ecttled by agreement; a particular 


the point, | article or item in a contract.—Stipulator, 


as in an epigram; that which gives acuto | stip'n-lá-tér, x. One who stipulates. 


d 


Stipule, stip'ül,u. [L.stipula,astalk, a straw, 
dim. of etr 3,2 paa STIPULATE. .] Bot. a 


t 
which, when introduced under the skin of | smail leaflike appendage to a leaf com- 
animals, produces pain.—Stinger, stinz’¢r, | monly situated at tho base of the petiole 


nging.—8 ess, stin 
no sting. 


.—Sting-ray, A 
ee v3 Fe matics DAT 


| stir Sting- | in pairs, either adhering to it or standing 
,p. and a. Piercing with, or | separato.—Stipuled, stip'üld, a. Bot, fur- 


sharp; keen; | nished with stipules. tipulaccous, Stip- 

bot. having hairs that — as in the | ular, stip-Q-la’shus, stip’ü-lör, a. Bot. be- 

nettle Stingingly, stinging: ‚adv. With | longing to. or standing in the place of 
e 


3, 4. Having — Supu 
fish. allied to | stipular. — Stipulate, stip'ü-lüt, a. Bot. 
spine on its | having stipules, 


lary, stip'ü-la-ri, a. Bot. 


tingy, sting’i, a. Having power to | Stir, ster, v.t.—slirred, stirring. LA. Sax. 


sting; stingin 


B. 
Btingo, sting'go, v. [Probabl 
alluding to t o sharpness ol the taste. 
P t or strong ale; rare 


styrian, stirian, to stir, to move; allied to 


from sing D. storen, Sw. störa, G. stören. to disturb; 


same root as slari, storm.] To move or 


liquor, | make to change place in any manucr; 


to agitate the particles of; to bring into 


oq.] = 
v Stin'ji, a. [Probably from sting; | debate; to moot; to incite to action; to in- 
comp. spring, springe; swing, swinge.) Ex- | stigate; to excite; to awaken; to rouse, as 


tremely cl t 
ee 
stin’ji-li, adv. In a stin 
manner; meanly; sha 


and covetous: mean] 
ys scanty.—Stin 


or nigga 
* SE 


y | from sleep.— To stir up, to incite; to insti- 


» | gate by inflaming. passions; to excite; to 
give origin to (a mutiny, sirife).—v.i. To 
move one's scli; to change place; to be in 


V : esd 
stin'ji-nes,n. The quality of bein : ion; : =f 
mean ——— Pob ot being | stingy; | motion; not to be still; to be on foot; to be 

Stink, stingk, v.i.—pret. and pp. stunk. [A. | bustle; public disturbance or commotion; 


. 8lincan D. and CG. stinken 


already out of bed.—n. Agitation; tumult; 


v Dan.slinke, | excitement.—Stirless, stérles, a. With- 


tostink; closely allied tosting, stick. Stench | out stir.— Stirrer, sterer, n. Ono who 


is a derivative form.] To emit a stro 


edour fo havo à bad oli en 
; a reputation.—v.t. To | citer; i — p,anexciter, 
annoy with an offensive smell. — A a Pee pee We res e 


ve smell; a stench 


stirs or is in motion; one who or that 
which puts in motion; an inciter or ex- 


—Stink- | Active in business; bustling; animating; 


offi 
ard, (stingk’ürd, n. A mean, paltry fel- | rousi i 
low.—Stink:ball, n. A ball of combustible | Stk take ung. styre, slyric, a 
materials used similarly to the stink-pot. dim from — 4 ; bullock’ or 


—Btink-pot,n. An carthen po 


ranking combustible mix 


t filled with | heifer between one and two years old. 
ure, formerly | Stirrup, st¢r'up,n. [A.Sax. sligrdp. stíráp, 


in attacking an enemy's vessel at sea, | a léit) from stigan, to mount (O.E. steye, 


on. Same as Anthraconite.— | stye) 
Stink-trap, n. A contrivance to ! pear 
the escape of efiluvia from th — 


of drains. 


00 


rap, a ropo; Icel. stigreip. STAIN, 

PE.] A strap hanging from a saddle, 
and having at its lower end a suitable tp- 
pliance for receiving tho foot of the rider, 


Btint, stint, v.t. [A. Sax. stynian, to blunt | used 5 ing a horse; 
or dull, from stunt, dull, stupid; aktà Bw. | henco, anything resembling In shiapo un 


„Icel. atytta 


restrict to a scanty allowance; 


To cease; 


TUNT.] 


Freed: 


to limit or functions tho Pyrat: nee — to a 
make scanty.—v.i. to stop: c | Sup, n. A cup of liquor pre 
sist.—n. Limit Get set ore ¡to de: | rider ted, 


on having mounted his horso at 
ing.—Stirrup-iron, n. The iron por- 


rt 
riction as to quantity (to give money on of a stirrun.—Stirrup-leather, n. The 
i gin dness, st — leather portions of a stirrup. — 2 





9f ferns; the stem 
 F&te, für, fat, fall; me, 







act, hêr; 


in’ | stra i , 
Sti coh’ A. stirrup-leather 


stich, gi, [Softened form of stick, 


Btipe, Stipes, sti si por, 
» ^. [L. stipes, a | Sc. stek . alici lerco; com 
stock a frank. | Bot, the petiolo of the | G. ale 5x —— To 
of tree-ferns; | sew; to sow by passing tho ncodlo through 


pine, pin; nöte, not, müye; tübe, tub, bull; 








by scwi Bling. 
or unite Ww ng.— titch alo 
To practise stitching LIN Sr 
sowing: 4 A Single Dass Actie 
n ncedlo in 139 tum of the do 
dee; a sharp send E agri. a f and 
i Th 
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work dons 1 t incl one ky He 
a iter Das 
Steady, stead,] An T Hie pu 


worth about 1d. 
typical of — value. de 
i 


O2, 5t0’a, n. 
a porch or po er, A Porch.) Grekeg 


oat, stot. n. 
animals, from the et t in 


gie anal glands.) ‘The ermine ^ ell 


"ado, Stocca -kūda 
n, [Sp. estocada, TL se x nails 

&locco, a rapier, from G pee 
gt ok. SrOcE.] A stab; a thre sat 


G. stock, stick, stock ek 
plural stocks (of a —— 


and stones); a principal su 3 
holding part ins tert im a 
tools; the wooden support to which tta 
barrel &c., of a rifle or like firearm isst 
tached; tho bar or crose-picee at the vyper 
end of the shank of an anchor; the ang 
nal race or line of a family A 


tors and their direct descen 


round the neck; liquor in which Mn 
Y bles, &c., have been 
bones, Vegetan foundation for surasti 


avies; a cruciferous garden EZ 
E rious species, with a very BR ma 
pl. an instrument of punish —* 
offenders consisting of & von 
which their ankles ny yum sta hicha ships 
pl. the frame of ci n va teh 


stock.or goods inae ct 
stock of, to make an estimat tical 


Lbs erates BS 
sprouts: applied to gre Fhe LE: 


— Stock - 
hich deals with A pers 
Jedger AS - breeder T. otio ail ar | 


Bock of tho many van ange, © 
— — 
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STOP 


and often seen about 





8 fthebed- | common in Europe, 

y room of the stole, the first lord o ) te places.—Stone- 
el ; an organized associa- Gr nber in the houschold of the Engish heaps, oti — in Gebai? He grayish 
its — in tools reeds in reper Y dul Mirum — colour. -Stone-crop, n. [A. Sax. slan-crop, 
d n A farmer Whg ceder, n. One Stole, sree, pp. of steal. d crop meaning cluster: | A namc os a 
ie fart: Weg stock ing of live — | Stolid, stol'id, a. [L. stolidus, dull, doltish; | genusof British plants that grow on roc . 
À o practises tish, as 7 pen | “icin to stultus, foolish; probably from root —Stone-cutter, n. One whose occupa ion 

n, Fish, Oy vithout salting.— | Cry, sto, E. stand.) Slow in intellect; dull; | is to hew or cut stones for bui ng, Orna- 
Sal coke. Ole Funde | Lat sapi. Sl tar quailty | m dhe basiners of stone gutter. Stone 
, i " i , - e 1 O A . au 
of iu the P ckish, | lid'i-ti, stol'id-nes, 7% 5 ie state or q y c TN aw stones Stone: 
[ 










































the prices 
transactions S. Cok, as on a large farm 
the charg tad States, &c.— tock- 
hi the Colonics, Unite —— stock for 
po or graries 13 ied, Stock stil a. 
ER —— examination and 
at a of the stock or goods in a shop, 
en , or other business — 
MEA Ee ence or barrier con- 
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sto'lon, n. 
—— "Bot. a sucker; a sucker taking 
root at intervals.—Stoloniferous, sto-lon- 


exhalation takes place; zool. a breathing- 





eaf, a. Deaf as a stone; totally deaf.— 
Stono-dresser, #. One who smooths and 
shapes stone for building — ca 
Stone-falcon, Stone-hawk, 2. The merlin. 
—Stone-fruit, n. Fruit whose seeds are 
covered with a hard shell enveloped in the 
pulp, as — cherrics, plums, &c.; a 

rupe.—Stone-hammer, n. A hammer for 
breaking orrough-dressing stones; a ham- 
mer made of stone. — Stone-hearted, a. 
Hard-hearted.—Stone-horse, n. A horse 
not castrated.—Stone-house, 72. A house 
built of stone. — Stone-lily, n. A fossil 
encrinite. — Stone-mascn, ». One who 
dresses stones for building, or builds with 
them.—Stone-pine, n. A pine-brce com- 
mon in the south of Italy.—Stone-plover, 
Stone-curlew, n. A species of European 










Stomate, Stomatous, 


m e stake.) Fort A = « 
racted tincuprightin the ground | tho simpler forms of animals; the desire lover, a summer visitant i it s 
m, ee F —— Tough piles of timber; | offood caused by hunger; appetite; inclin- called also A a E T TET rt 
d, an inclosure mado with posts.—v.t.—stock- | ation; liking.—v.t. To bear without open | One who stones. —Stone-still, a. Perfect] 
tha oded, stockading, To surround or fotu resentment or without opposition; to | still or motionless.—Stone-vwall, n. A wall 
M with sharpened posts Des the group L| brook (to stomach an affront).—Stomacher, | built of stonos.— Stone-ware —— — 
‘ing, N. QR-CT, R. 4 verine 3 hd 
à ah et nether socks, as distinguished | for tho breast, forming part "of a indy | from a oompealtion oF claw enna 
T S G » ess, — Stomachic, sto- "ik, «. - X 7 SE —* 
x geck ben Baring the genet of seam. oc DIG to the stomach; strongtitening tho AA E OT of ons —— piu 
xd dre D ach; oxciting the action of the stom- i —— “al, 
S feet GE) ach ar A medicine that strongtheus tho | niaes ne quality of being stony. 
iq woollen, cotton, or silk thread. — Stock- | less, stum'nk-lc action -Stomach- | Stony, st0'ni, a. Pertaining to, abound- 
da tion, , Sbum'ak-lcs, €. Being without stom- *' pit 
Ek Ben wapmakgaatogk: | aci or appotie,— stomach pumps dee ter. 
m telen small pump used in medical practice for | hearted, a Hard-hearted — 
| jeder ode. Stocking lom, n, A stock Stomapod, — (Gr. stoma, a Stock” stud, pret. and Pp, of stand. 
* weaves stockings, ~ »% One| mouth, and pous, podos, a foot.] Amem- | heap'of turf, flax, Ka] tc, a 
JE I ECC a e hear uf CA 
= - Stikos, from Sioa, | pairsof legs, mostly ue sheaves.—v.t. To set up in stoo! 
em Stea, à porch in Athens where the philo: s - y ncarthe mouth (hence | Stool, stul, n. [A.Sax.al 
: topher Zeno taught.) A disciplo of tl name).—Stomapodous, stö-map’o-dus, | Sw. and Dan. stol, Yoel (dli Gau Cee 
sl her Zone, who "ed 10 | a. Pertaining to the stomapods, ies Icel. stóll, G.stuhl, Goth. 
zi about 33 B.o., teaching that a sect | Stomata. Under Srosta. sous; cog. Slav. slul, stol; root in stand 
gäre to be t men should | Stomatic, sto-mat'i Stall, still, £c.] A seat with 
id m passion, unmoved ' matik, a. [Gr. stoma, tho | with three cat without a back and 
* or crief, and submit without mouth.] A medicine for discases of t] ith three or four legs, intended as 2 seat 
ath which to the unavoidable necessity by mouth, — a. Pertaining to a stoma to {gr one person; the seat used in evacuati 
ch hich al things are governed, stomata, — Stomatitis, stom-a - ti tis, n. | chere els; hence, an evacuation; a dis: 
e cas the hiehon good: hora Sarding athol. inflammation of the mouth. | Marge from the bowels; the stun 2 
I. thetic person, or ome D hence, an apa- | Stomatomorphous stow na mouth.— | timber-tree which throws h Re 
vi pleasure or Pain.—a, Pertai crent to | [Gr. morpke, form.] B a-tu-mor”fus, o, | cluster of shoots tl UP shoots; the 
1 ortheir teachin aining to tho ne, ston. : ot. mouth-shaped. repentance, i Aus produced.—Stool 
ul a Pertaining to the Si tolcalstu'i-kal, | rock " a. [A. Sax. stán, a stone, a | in tl les n Scotland, an elevated sea 
id Pletely to represa toica; able com: „ Steen, Dan. and Sw. sten, Ici 2 the church on which persons in fo 
us rai ining indi eng manifesting or Sc, ——— Goth. stains, stone; a — ro mado to sit during divino sor. 
SO esa dali alo pably irom root ala een rie, Pro- | adultory aishment for fornication and 
x . : e 3 O . i] a ý 4 e D 
* lug; with indifferensy ue apparent feol- | or mi concretion of some species of A e Stoop, stip, v.i. DA. Sax. stúpian, to stoo 
Ski | tho ikea one aa quo Son clay,and | stoops Dam stuns eel eis Sima, to 
D, sto'i-sizm has stinguish Q : ; Dan. stupe, to fall; Sw 1 
S SE roneo o piget ci hd | and —— unes ol nogreatetas; | netics akin see] To ——— 
WOEN, Den Gen | 2 Solid and immovatil Whereas a rock is | tho back bowed ann 0% the body; to have 
di | should havo a ical esa riung carth's crust; tl vable portion of the ward: wed or bent and the ead f 
ai Ze stopital lotter, words | stones or rocks; the SCH obtained from rd; to yield or submit; to condescend; 
S^. EE dins tn elemen OL Oji, *. [G ey produco ( x Roe k of substance | as hee ones self; to own on mes 
de tee.) nor first prineinle 70 | a typoof & house built of stone); Ji ‚& hawk; to pounce: to sink when on the 
éi SEI GEIER or doctring' ep es | Of sone); ardnessor insensibility (a heart | Juas: — v-t. Do bend or bow dow une 
D i Sk, vg ciples, 9 of ole. idneys Z a calculous concretion in th and forward; to bow down: ownward 
ei kon ken, toke, sloki P5 or bladder; the dise the | ward (to stoop a cask 15 to bend for- 
"a E ak oben, to non king, [Same ag | Íromsuch:atesticle; tho nat of v ga sas | act of stooping: a habit TEE, The 
od Ya quick; akin te orkin lea fire, | one fruit: a common mens o n drupe o back or sh ping; a habitual bend of th 
T^ cm With fuel an ick ] TG the English standard Haute of we Eht, a bi ouldera; 2 condescension: fall e 
o leie, mo and attend to jig | AYolrdupois, though gë, DES 14 stops Qn his prey; swoop. — Stoopen 
pi fumes A The mouth to pr Stoker.— | _ lar use; printing, th er values are in S x n. One who stoops. oper, 
A SE — 
E eei, rae i à ü 
at , 'orvihs was h < SOOD) 
a Seite NATIS, ra | Baich meas a tha OY a 
^ : lello, wm A y ; Porta ning + also,a porch with sa of a 
ó [0 pody tuot Worn by Re stones; tof ning. Ton. Stop, stop, v.t.— 1Scats. [Ameri 
A RA SE Be We De ER KE 
: nd.— stone: : ppe, Sw. and Ik S. SLOP Den 
oma tg the Bo? Uy oo 7. | that whick e-borer, a GD, PCI- | up: from 1.7, cel. stoppa. OBEY 
utal là; now a po oll e sloncs; n, DO W:>0 or h sad. SÉUPDO, stu » £0 stop 
yi ditm qu „and or an? a long | on than Whieh by rasp ‚name of cert: in wW, from L. slung ee? to st 
Y ecc] with | 9 thoirshell t sp-like imbricat; up by filli > sluppa, tow.] To clo 
^ Stone' 20re int rication.: ung, stuffi , 10 cl 
Denden — tone's.cas Mat Orocks.—Ston D up a cavity or E vitio otherwise: to fill 
he eara): to stanch or pret 
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ing; to | tumult; miht. a violent assault on a forti- |- lyhigh t 
fuse to — — (to| fied place or strong position, — Magnetic o ar pert 


i ‚a violent and unusual disturbanco | Sto stove, Honea 
stop one’s wages, an allowance of Haus r). sorm magnetism of the carth over a wide | Stow. wove Dret, be 


forward; to come toa EN y to vt. IL 
stag lo ceso om any motion, | Adr ma for Ino) a Ho | Hom A SE loma PA o, 
courso of action; to | sault (to 8 re an, stive, to sto icomp, y) p Pta, 
habit, practice, or to resido tem- | bea storm: used impersonally (it storms); | in a suitable poo: Pack] Del 
e iv to be in a violent agitation or passion; to | com 216 place; to lay Y. Opat 
ily A cessation of progressive | 1o pactly arra Ay Ups tore Sar 
: — a hindrance of progress or action; eh Lire temp de lr td, ee c ly, geuything : be 
" r 1 ate d WË - F ^ ^ 
or obstructs; obstacle im Climent bin: nm Tao da pk gh ee cay aba sg stored ; pet pM for tan 
` -in- | cock, ». Th “tl — — Ar 
ithe vent oles of a wind m storm’iul, a. Abounding with storms.— tempts to bien awi, n ig Gei 
strument; a collection or series t inctivo | Stormfulness, storm'ful-nes, n, — Storm- | cenling himscif yo fe 
Une and quality; a point or markin writ- | glass, m. A weather eines iod of a | Strabismus, och 
n s containing à che on sen- | 37503 d 
epum see tbe pa | sive casino quem. Pe SE 
` ness, sto NCS, N. eri : 
n. A cock or —— im ves stormy;' tempestuousness, — Storming. | actly in Che eim incapable — 
regulate the ê Oj filisupagap:a| party,n. The party who make the first | clesnotbeingof goen fom Certain AE 
Stop-gap, n. T ent topless stoy les, assault in storming à fortress.—Stormless, Straddle strad'] rmal length; Eu 
e KÉ torm'les, a. Free from ms.—Storm- ing. . 
a. Not to be stepped,—Stoppage, stop Y, roe n. A sail made of very stout canvas, | tho 1 
n. The act ef stopping; arrest of progress smaller size than ordinary, used in vio- | legs f. 5, to Stand or walk al 
or motions a balts a e read ". eg gales Storm-signal, n. A zo for se, to ——— 
> x d indicating the probable approach of a | standing orsitti Á € 
e who or that which stops; that which | Storm. Btorm-stayed, Storm-stead, a. | — Straddlelogued Denger) 
closes a ven ge Sto stop'ing, | Stopped or interrupted on a journey by | wide apart, t P. 
cure with a stopper. pping, st Dueh | the inclemency of tho weather.—Storm- | Straggle strag’, ei. a 
fills 1e Stop-valve, n. Avalvo| window, a, An outer window to — (Freq. from: 0. E. strake i e) 
stopa or l up: against the passage of | the inner from tho weather. — Stormy, | stray, A, Sax. strican, to go, Suse] d 
which closes a p PStop-watch n. A watch | stormi, a. Characterized by storm ortem- | wander from the direct * 
in horse-racing, &c., in which one of st; tempestuous; boisterous; character- | scatter im marching; to rove: toe 
EH topped at once so asto | ized by n of Ead ead ene d: far in growth; to grow with long inq 
accurac } jed.* storm . 2L. ranches; to occ 
topple, CS 1, n. Ser aloo Hm as | Sto 4 — sto ung, m. erg — — from one another; to occu ne Aa 
$ 5 . ing, court, arlıam -| — er, strag’lér, n. ` 
I. ree —— rie none pole 1 care legislative assembly of Norway, gles; n who — One who tng. 
e pr de Zeie —— ppling sto störi,n. [A short form of history | "hind by his follows; somelha el 
Tees with a sto] T m i rit (which sce).) A narrative; an account of | apartirom others,—Straggling = 
Storax, sto'raks, a, (1. storax, styrax, from | past events or transactions; history; an | p.anda. Separated from the main 
Gr. elt storax.] A resinous and odor- | account of an incident or cvent; 2 short spreading out irregularly; sati 
iforous balsam formerly much employed | narrative about a matter ora person; a fic- | standing apart. 
in medicine, now used in perfumes. ` titious narrative less elaborate than a | Straight, strät,a. [The pp. of O.E. nay, 
Store, stor, n. [O.Fr. estore, store, pro- | novel; a tale; a short romance; a lie; a | streke, A.Sax.streccan,tostretch : 
visions, from estorer, to erect, store, from | falsehood (euphemistic and collog. ).— | distinct from strat.) Passing frm a: 
the L. verb sfauro, seen in instauro, to | Storied, sto'rid, a. Adorned with histori- | point to another by tho nearest ee 
erect, restauro, to Ser — a cel pem — i peus to or a. e pbonbs oF crook iE. 
4 antity col- | celebrated in story or history; having rai s r i 
IUE dart messed. together a | storics, tales, or legends associated with it. | rectitude; not — from troth q 
supply, stock, hoard; specifically, pl. sup- - Btory-book, n. A book containing ono | fairness; upright.—adv. mmedistely; $ 
plies, as of provisions, ammunition, — — Emoto! " ek puoti wac rooy]: — tine ina M 
cloth d the like, for an army, a ship, ry-teller, n. One who tells stories, d a! 
Eo; — quantity ora large Sumber; true or fictitious; a writer of stories; a —— fes ande Aslipolvonlerzei 
abundance; a storehouse or warehouse; a | euphemism for a liar.—Story-telling, n. made perfectly straigh a. anb 
laco where goods are kept for sale cither | Tho act of relating stories; lying. used totest surfacesorfon CW 
wholesale or retail; a shop (an Ameri- | Story, Storey, Ston, n. [From O. Fr. csforer, lines,—Straighten, ue * rooted 1 
can rather than an English Kaes — Jn | iobuild. Store.] A stage or floor of a buil- | straight; to reduca paria 
store, in stock; on hand; ready to bo pro- ding; A set of rooms on tho same floor or, | straight Lo dpa deiten 
duced.— To set store b. ,tosetagreatvaluo | lovel.—Storied, Storeyed, stö'rid,a. Hav- | n. One who or iMd Liken? 
pul to nepreoiate high! — O OS ing —— or stages (a four-storied buil- Straightforward, e course; D 
ntain ores; obtained at a store.— ng). ` * oni 
v.t.—stored, storing, To collect or Jay up in Btot. stot, n. [Same as Sw. stut, Dan. stud, ing; upright: —— 


stock; to stock; to furnish or supply; to re- | a bull; N. stut, à bullock.] Ayoung bullock | ward, srt’ 
plenish (to store the mund with je lge); or stcer. [Scotch.] ¡Ars forward. — —S— — 
'Bto- | Stound, stound, n. (A. Sax. Icel. Dan. and | wérd-li, adv. = Btralghtiy, 
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rage, — n. Tho ach Of oia the | 5 d {| for-wérd-nes, n: 
Ü n. o : d e D. , Go. ` ¡NACO O F (Wi? 
act of d ositing ina storo. or —— i BORO, Sa atas AUT In astraight linc not 


l uso; | time, an hour.) A moment; an instant; a irüt'nes, 9. 
a price for keepin s in a store.— | pang or throb of pain. —Straightness, E t; di 
d er, n. armer who devotes toup, stip E aR n. [Same as Icol, | or stato of being 


himself to breeding sheep and cattle.— | staup, G. stau vessel, cup. Seo Stralghtway, el ` 

Storehouse, stor'hons, n. A house in which Sroor.] A best for holy water placed ina forthwith; without delay 
arostored;a magazine; arepository; | niche at the entrance of Roman Catholic Strain, x streindre, to strain, 

a warehouse,—Store-keeper, n. One who | churches; a deep narrow vessel for holding estremare, 

has the care of stores or of a store or ware- |, liquids; a flagon. train 

house.—Storer, stu'rér, n. One who lays | Stout, stout, a. .[From O.Fr. estout, from |. stringent aro from 

up or forms a storo.—Store-room, n. A | D. stout, L.G. stolt, G. stolz, bold, haughty; | strait, & restrain, de 

room Hort the tege ———— perhaps pen same root as atit] a ron PX d os raw tight 

ship, vesse red to carry stores gorous; robust; bold; intrepid; firmly or | « e uecze OF C ching 

for a ficet, son, &c. strongly built; having strength; rather tig ano or weaken by stre 


torey, 5 . Under Srory, a stage or fey Lo bulky or thickset in body (col- bject to to 
floor of a building. e loq.).—n. T — 2* ind of porter.— | tasking; to en by at d 
Storied Under Story, a narrative. ev iets H nee stout orbrave | exertion; to Darme, exert to the 


t ; to thore 
Stork, stork, n. LA. Sax. siorc=D. Dan. and | heart.—1 + In a stout | hence, to apra host strength 
Sw. stork, Icel. storkr, G. storch, stork : NN, EE e — Stoutness, to pas tot bayand * * | 
root meaning doubtful.) A genus of tall stout/n Aa. The quality of being stout; fig. 8 Puto o violence 
wading birdsresemblingtheherons, found | sturdiriess; corpulence; bodily bulk. ing of. & lo filter- 
inthe vicinity of marshes and rivers,where | Stove, t tov, n. (A. Sax. stofe, a stove; Icol. | mean by filtration: y and oft 
cy feed on trope, ans, Ashes, io; 8 sofa, stufa, a bathing-room with a stove; Point, to make —— ont 
3 a e 4), A, Ut, Yan, e a tof - 3 iesion 
Xcel, storm, . sturm, storm, tempest, tu- | stew SY An apparatus to contain a fire for venient pale comm jent Let 
ant strew.] A vio- | wr.rming n room or house, or for cooking Ska f: to mako relator 
mela ton e almosphere a *'t other pur] — —— — otan Oro filtered; of 
accom n br , Or ca 3 : 
mow, all, or thunder and lightning; & | a heres or room artificially heated to a | efforts Ax or of tHo Pig Bal 
a heavy fall of rain or snow; a | h; h temperature, and used ordrying eo or hing of tue 
OSCE: E ou 
or domestic commotion; a en N cat is Ter intained at a constant- continu 


` Füte,für tat, fall; më, mot, hér; oe pin; nōte, not, múve; 
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ay : t-i- ‘ 
2 £-i-graf'ik, stra $ 
. $ Stra aphical, stra nd Gr. g ra 2? T 
— f being strangled; tig nla. [Le stratum, a cir i 
moy | strangling; D a part, too closely con- Er describe.) Relating to strata Of Piel i 
3% d ea. ein . e ; > i! 
; „alay; Ay a section stricted, as tho into n. [L.stranguria, arra alli, adv. AS regards — 4 L 
- ca portis dy; especia agences the | sera uria—eiranz, serangos, & OTOP, the disposition of strata. f geo- f 
a] em poora disown Ss uriel A disease Mt Which | siipra, m That departa aument of- i 
| mel gota prce acil ; and ouro? - assing the urine, W . ats of the arra an 
Es e Mar Stir which tay med Il 
us | eier, ont or des bla Capable | 25 .gü'ri-us, d. Pertaini each other. trewing, A Ple 
any Ure noncn "nabh ee ner, n. | strans-s ] tus, stra'tus, n. [L. a su yri- * Ab 
S —— — meiner su for. ei divap, strap, n. [A collateral form of atrop, “covering: Srmarust.] A low, dense, hori i 
| | ine, strip; Pu dg Mir tal cloud. Icel. A 
I of being dëng MM stren, |' from root of one narrow slip of lca- | zon tra, n. [A.Sax. stredu, straw=Icc 
R —* E. sirene S atrýnam | pus a Mene substance of various forms | Straw. Skin th a“), stroo, G. stroh, straw; lr 
D tratio. an, n- 10-2" race, from $ lin a | ther or other Sure and often provided | strá, Dan. straa, . L. stramen, straw, from "a 
ei gusin "ard, BLOC Race; eat Zu and for various use Até, band, or strip of | akin to strew; Cog. Ju. BET ee e Tu 
a AS to ep ily ttal dis- with a buckle; 8 5 ho d other parts to- | sterno, to Straw, ain species of grain, I 
Ue d — serio breeding: Ma metal to —— of leather for sharpening stalk oe stom oi ce tks collectively when au 
A or line; lit ec Fr. estreit, estroit — Rn depre oan Aes pais "ind after being Ee p Meal | 
d strats a from Ju. strictus, et | strop.—v.t.—strapped, SCT, + with a | in this sense); used proverbia ).— ae 
He t if}, narro v» STIAN, v.t.] Stric igo with a strap; to fasten or bin f worthlessness (I don't care a straw). i 
e (Fr. cl to draw tight, DEM y, A nar- | tiso with. EXP strapér, n, One who | o traw, the figure of a man form Kl: 
i. ege Dag ¡a narrow ans Aa (ih uses a h ie ng — x ae ae of old clothes E 
0 Ka N ng, a a x 3 
d riya between. JE ono: the Strait or Won well made; handsome. (Colloq. hence, une little or no means or substance; ae 
te plura i oC balan distress; e — — —— — an imaginary re — —— 
e ng necessity, — act, confine, | Strappado, strap- , are, to pull bo-ri, n. [A. Sax. stredwberie, w-berie, (Ah 
Li dis Eko straits to con ight; | It. strappata, from — o pul. from its habit of spreading or strewing $ 
£ To mako So mako tenso or tight; i consisting in having | from 1 leen | 
i ien nop ss vith poverty or other | due hands of the o under tied behind his | itself along tho ground], A well-known u 
= = g 9 — 
Sa necessity; tO put "in pp. —Strait-laced, back, drawin e, UD e him drop. lent and bearing the seeds on — | 
I rey s or bodice tightly UM Mp n [From the namo of its | face.—Strawberry-tree, —— * board ul 
d d ined; strict dn tant: | German Inventor] A variety of flint-glass | = Skeletter principally from 114 
N morals; often excesivo i adv. Ina | used in the manufacture of artificial gems. rapa a DONON TAS bonnet fam i 
y strict , — Btraitness, sLrát/nes, n. Strata. o Sos — n. (Fr. stratageme, | females, made of plaited straw of some AR 
CH : uality of being strait; nar- | Strata , E 7 real plant. — Straw-braid, n. Straw ; 
= GE ee Nt „alrategema, ‚Gr. ware — plait —Btraw-built, a. Built of straw.— Hm 
Mee : r strategos, ee — ` The colour of dry straw; nl 
i wälsteoat, n., A garment mado of pore ad.] An artifice in war; a plan | Btraw-colour, n. ; | 
de material, with long Meere which —— rA] deceiving an enemy; ac ever| a beautiful yellowish Colt —— — 
are tied behind the body, u piece of generalship; any artifice; a trick | coloured, a. Of a light ye OW. f 
lunatics, _ A form of streak.] A | to gain some advantage. — Stratagemic,? | cutter, n. An instrument to cut straw for , 
Stake, sire of planking or plates on a Strategemical} strat-a-jem/‘ik, strata fodder- Straw nly fsa pees oaas i 
i ins jem’i- . Containing stratagem or ar- | - > , | 
zu, ship's side, reaching from stem to stern. | Jemii-kal a. Containing RA -tejik, | Paper made wholly or principally from 1 
"d; Stra stra-min’c-us, a. | [L. stra- | tifice.—Strategic, Strategica! to strategy: | . straw.—Straw-plait, n. A plait or braid 
i — — — re eg rea Done; vb formed of straws, generally wheat or rye, 
d Btrand, s n. TA. Sax. D. Dan, Sw. | point in the theatre of warlike operations | used to form ladies’ bonnets, hats, &c.— 
ui and G. strand, Icel. —— — sore, cba iin to he —— rer Mp en BIEN» MNT a. Pertaining to, made of, 
ha cast; root meaning doubtful. shore | over his opponent. Also Stra dw. 
ik 


or beach of the sea or lake.—v.t. To drift | egetical, strat-G-jet'ik, strat-d-jet‘i-kal.— | Stray, stra, v.i. us estrayer, estraier, 
or be driven on shore; to run aground; to | Strategically, Strategetically, stra-teji- | to wander, from O.Fr. esirde, It. strada, a. 
have protes interrupted; to como toa | kal-li, strat-C-jet/i-kal-i, adv. In a stra- | road or street; from L.L. strata, a street. 
rand still —y.?, To drive or run aground tegic manner. — Strategist, strat'3-jist, x. | Streer.] To wander, as from a direct 
oreet o n One pure E erp pum Sehen — —— Ze, to wenden from 
.| ege cs, strat'c-ji, stra ct- i e S 
uirtine, a skein, a strand.] One of the | iks, stra-tejiks, m. The science am or ramble, to run in a serpentine 





cidit 


he science of formin roam or ramble; id 
n" tsor yartsof which a ropeiscomposed. | and carrying out projects of military Ge course; to GR aina MOn AOS “19 
r= dra | n e, LO. estrange (Fr. | rations; generalship; the use of artificeor | straggling.—n. Any domestic animal that Ek 
In fron extra, on the rh si See en mi A Ed fous any project. * Ban era at large or is lost; an estray.— fe 
e TE Mix tra (as in contra), Exterior.) | ments y revious. to a battles nem] las is the Stren —— pes lu St UB 
et Dot one’s SE ng to another country; | art of handlin troops w nin ict al Oko Ee e sax. stricas a line, a 
TM before kun ^ E to others; not | contact with the enemy —— ae — a E pu e 
derfal; causin ‚ST Seen: new; won- ath, strath, n. [Gacl. srath.] In Scot- | orlone f a diffe e ns 
odd; o XT so; extraordinary; land, a valley of considerable e often ground; a. mis rn e EU 


estranged; not t5 to the com- | having a river running througlrit, giving | the colour an beluae Hd 


no who ler, | v.t.—atratified, strain a AIV» stratä-fi, | —v.t. Tosen | 
strong gia which | —L. stratum, and factor [Er nratifier to pour. — orth in a current or strea : i l 


dE, 


gi 
a = 
M Sch not knowing, Ser: unac- | it its distinctive namo (Stratkapey ¿paa | A) Baar Tats ey ERE et 
ud an unknq Ming. — Strange sail | don, &c.)- Str Spey, Serat- | when scratched. — v.t. To form streaks 
ch Geck sl known vessel. — 8 e Scoll athspey, strath-spY, a. In | on; to variegate with lines of colour. — 
v. Inastrango manner; suy. and, a species of dance in duple time, | Streaked Streaky, strekt, strvki, a. Hav- 
de tant»: Vonderfully: remarkably: resembling a reel. but slower; an air or | ing streaks: stri ed, PAT 1 
pd — binnen, — GE ra of — For PR dance. Stream, stram n. LA ‘Sax. streám, a stren 
7 n. : = e «C. M LU . . ya t 
El Oi araos Stranger, ranjero E n [Or tratos, | BS ee oom cel trar: Dan. and 
s i N erg ratos, power.] A military | Skr. sru, to fi ith 

a —— one unknown or Ae ofan- | government; government by milita —— ow (with £ inserted).] Any 
er or uai One not know. east not | chicfa and an anny. Ty | river, brook, or course of running water; 
nA 2 gest Wei (a e tot ignorant tratum, stra’tum, n. pl. Strata, stri'ta flow of Sue x er fluid substance; a 
sf Owship, 95; One not ad De waas 18 Spread or-stretched out, from | rent in tho sen or E N MAT CUI 
* gë Aire), el —trangled. a the root is that of E ra enconlso street Stream); anything issuing as ir ins dat Li 

FT, e : E = SI , 210, a a E 
S Kies de? Gr er, La strangulare, tc ayer of axd of matter Leet ones, seol. a tees — forward without dual 

as Bap 22900, to t ngga- ne, &c., which is deposited ss me- | val. wi" To flow in à 
e ) KE SN “amo “tin surface hy the de matt EN er a cer- | with continuance, not by fits; to 8 iua 
Ft] lo Suppress zl vindpipe; * d As cial y such a ayer when form d once E pacta streaks or beams; to stretch. inn 
; , ira a 0 flo. —'g ? mber supe ng line; to fone at full length in the air. 
i zs Y ch a 

5| 
Si 
on 
| 
^ > 
e | 







abscess Dar hores, conar A | form into strata or : anchor used for warpi : an 

tela, RS. ween the branches ap mg in ths earth: to lay open 28 SECOS poses, — amer. Zoe Ae HS ur- 
Part ving tha one ena cation, Strat'i-fi-ka"shon ". Th narrow flag; a pennon: a stream a 9 

art by compe citcalation ped | LIocess by which aro formed strata. € | Shooting upward rom’ t Team of ligh 
Ce rer (Sirangalareg | Aea gement in D or layera-—Stratl> | Sersan gums o he aurora, horas II 
i latio.) mha Soria | layers or strata. -Stoe Arranged in ce, n. A line of pi ig, — 
strangulatig, Ji orm ADR co in a current, Dicces of drift 
jou of! a. In tlie form of erat sint form, small stream: a rivulet: rem let, n. 
d loch: E go: , ‚n. Tin Ora found in alluvial pee 


Ground in A 
; "wis; wh, whig; zh 
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; masses.—St „| or dead persons; carp. a tie-timber in a 
rounded particle ding with streams; hay- | frame;naut. a narrow piece of plank placed strike d or} 

ing tho form of à savers —— of light. feat ae LA boat for tho rowers to set their thrust; to use ike y Ce a, 

e Me A. S X. $iract, a 8 ` : dc Ve o 

Bereit, eebe wc a payed way, from | Strew, strö or stra, v.t.—pret. strewed; pp. act ond an hour (2, De Sai o 
sterno, stratum, to strew, to pave. SrRA- | strewed or strewn, LA, Sax. sircowian, to wall); too appulse ight 

TUN, STREW, STRAY.] A way or road ina | scatter=Goth. sirawjan, G. streuen, Icel. roc de lene or $ 
city having houses on one or both sides, | stra, Dan. and Sw. strö; simcrootasstrarw, | sailor af Dk; to bo gp Ubon the 00 thy 
chiefly a main way, in distinction from a | star, L. sterno, stratum (E, stratum), Skr, nify sun int Stranded, ta 

stri, to strom] To scatter or sprinkle: | to quit wender (the Ship erect cr 

always applied to dry substances separ. | or o EK in order 

able into parts or particles; io cover by | oth — A Teduction Aide 
scattering or being scattered over; to throw aim a a size Strike of M8, e 
loosely apart; to spread abroad: to dis- | to give W at; to at LETS 
seminate. Also written Strowand formerly io put an o Active Dlow Atri 


traw, — CE wi 
Stria, stri'a, n. pl. Strix, strie, [L.] A | Dae ao strike in elih, ee Tos 


way.—Btreet-arab, n. A neglected street 
"boy.—Street-car,a. A tramway-car which 
runs in a street.—Street-door, n, A door 
which opens upon a strect.—Street-sweep- 
er, n. Ono KUER Aes lyre A E 
machine forsweeping the stree - 
walker,n. A common prostitute,—Strect- 




























king actice of astreet-walker, | technicali term for fino thread-like lines | st: Strike od, to 
ret Melina: e [Gr, a wrench, | or streaks scen on the surface of shells, atb ud Ge 0 stri er BU 
from strepho, to twist.] Pathol. a strain | minerals, plants, &c.—Striate, Striated some force o ot To t ds d 
or sprain of the parts about a joint. stri'át, strl’ü-ted, a. [T. striatus.) Marked give, deal Smitt; to Vi 
8 


strength, n. [A. Sax. strengihu, 
strength, from strang, strong; comp. length 
and log. Srnosxo.] The muscular force 
or energy which-an animal is capable of 
exerting; animal force; the quality of 
bodies by which they sustain the appli- 
cation of force without breaking or yield- 
ing; solidity or toughness (the strength of 
a e); power or vigour of any kind; 
capacity for exertion (strength of mind, 
memory, evidence, argument, VE 
power of resisting attacks; that on which 
confidence or reliance is placed; support; 


E = QI e ^ A ve 2 bliy 
with etrix.— Sirtated fibre, the fibre of | e » 9r intlict (wit | 
the voluntary muscles or those that the word as deg + to dash: Yow we 
will can influence.—Striate, v.t.—striated, | blow or blows it I; to mead fra 
striating. To mark with strive.—Striation, | n stroke: Ders (t0 Strike fire) D'So, 
stri-Wslion, n. The state of being striated: : 

striate markings; gcol. tho grooving of | stri root d 
rock surfaces by masses of ice passing over | to notif. by 


them. d , 
Stricken, strik'n, pn. of strike, Struck; ioun to affect. sensi wie 
smitten; advanced (as in age— well stric- suddenly; t 
HUS in years’). : to bring suddenly into 

trickle, strik’l, m. [From strike.] An in- dition (to strike on y Eome state cr que 
strument to strike grain to a level with ratify (to strike a bar umo}; to make 


force or power in expressing meaning by | the measure; an instrument for whettin ard lover ast 
words; vividness; intensity; intensity of | scythes. — > JE stk sails o a Kessel — Wel tins} 
some distinguishing or essential constitu- | Strict, strikt, a. [L. strictus, pp. of stringo, | To strike a lance, in 5— 


todraw tight; whenecalso stringent, strain. | bring o t 
STRATN.] Carefully adhering to or gov- | of the siden “Of debt ene 
erned by some rule; carefully observed; count; hence, in general, to Show! 
rigorously nico (strict watch); rigorous as | which side the pre nderancels Tan i 
to rules or conduct (strict in religious ob- | down, to prostrate by a blow or CH 
servances); definito as to terms; stringent; | to fell. — To strike of, to i 
El rs 
sense of a word), — strikt'li o impress; to = 
adv. In a strict manner; with nico or petrol when bene ^ 
rigorous accuracy; correct] ; definitely; 
rigorously.—Strictness, strikt/nes, n, Tho 
state or quality of being strict; exactness 
mn as ce rvanco of rules; —— ac- 
cy: precision; severity; stringency. 
Stricture, strik’tir, a, [L. strictura, from 
ri aca —— to ER tight. Sruicr.] 
d ch arp criticism; a censorious 
orous, strenuous; allicd to Gr. strenéa, remark; censure; med, a morbid contrac- 
strong, hard.) Eager and constant in ac- | tion of some mucous canal or duct of the 
tion; zealous; ardent; earnest. — Strenu. body, especially tho urcthra.—Strictured, 
ously, stren’ü-us-li, adv. Ardently ; ac- | strik’tird,a. Affected with stricture. 
tive „—Strenuonsness, stren’Q-us-ngs, n. | Stride, st rid, v.i.—pret. strode; pp. siridden; 
E zer estrecer, estrecier erie tate d CS: ‘be strides d RE * 
r Er. ` e , Veslridan, to bestride; I.G. striden 
(Fr. ¿trecir), to straiten, to narrow, from | tostrido; comp. Dan. stritte, to straddle; 


cnt; potency (strength of wine, poison, 
acidi again moral forco or efficacy; force 
a8 measured or stated in figures; amount 
or numbers of an army, fleet, or the like; 
forco 'eding from motion and propor- 
tioned to it; vehemenco; Impetuosity.— 
On or upon the strength of in reliance 
u the value of; on tho faith of.— 
Strengthen, streng’then, v.t. To make 
strong or st r; to add strength to; to 
confirm; to establish; to encourage; to fix 
in resolution; to make greater; to add in- 
tensity to.—vw.i.To grow strong or stronger. 
— ener, streng’then-tr, n. One 
whoorthat which strengthens.—Strength- 
les a. Wanting strength. 
Strenuous, siren’ü-us, a. [L. strenuus, vig- 



























excogitato by a quick effort; to n 
il, take in il-D 


the object of compelling theirempkiat 
concede certain deman er, made En 


; ing c of tilted strats, 
strictus, pp. of stringo, strictum, to draw | also G. streiten, to contend, streit, D nb. ght angles to tho dip. deir 
tight Lence stringent, strain). Srnatx.] | strid Contest.) "To walk with long steps; ën. One who or that which Du 
— RL ing, or impelling force; | to stand with the feet far apart; to | Striking, striking, a. Buch as bo tay 
iher); ‘ello Cys violence (stress of wen- straddiec.—z.t. To pass over at a step; to | withsurprise orother feelin Wi. 
ann rtorexertion;astrain; weight, stride.—n. A long step; a measured or | forcible; impressive. — 8 manner 


m ce, or influence, imputed or as- m CH Lotte waite " 
extbed (to lay stress on some point in argu. | Ma by, (era loft Cente As 
exerted In any emphasis; mech, force | Btrident, strident, a. [le stridens, striden- 
bodies tensile —— or manner on ; Ga, por. of strideo, to creak.) Creaking; 

Stretch, strech, v.i. A softened form from * Eeer e 
` A y Em: 7 a 3 & 
Gr Du Streich =D, strekken, | as mado by De Se 


G. strecken, Dan. strikke, , ia Širi 
Straight is a derivative, and strae, streaks strat to-ri a. Stridulous.—Stridulous, 


Bv. 
Icel. strengr, Dan. mus si 
L. siringo, to draw tight (m ds 


i 7 ict), strangulo, to 
e string, strong are connected.) To | small creaking: —— O os of cord used n ol 
tight; to make tenso; to erion, opera | Strife, strif, m (From Teel, strith, war, | iy Ing hinges a trita an ea 
H ‚| strifo; m whi ag of brad t 
DN ER ZC E out; to influenes of strive, O, Fr. E rye of Be son ine nente t 
"te -101y; | Excrtio i ity; 10 286 
now p cp acc: | Serta Wri tin a 
amete Ure pau | a quae | une a aap fae 
; to reach; to be continuous over Tifo: con ALS AR, - a norvo or tendon Dog 
distance; to bear extension without break- BU CMT ous. SEN i ingah à Sere 
S : - ' ; the heart strings! in 

ing to attain greater length A A — il,n. [L. strigilis, from sirin body e or following 10 fe golf 


or the stato of bei à to scrape.] An instrument u 
roach 2 a strain; utmost. — * the we ancients for scraping tho skin at 


in a con- : ik 
uous effort or strain: straini one’s inte ee 


ch'ér n. One| G. 7 : 
ment nest Which stretches; an instru- fog; con, Sarita fue SED 
pico rer EQ EID CO 
¡a tter forcarrying sick, wounded, into another path; the bullet struck 


Fite, für, : ; 
für, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; nite, not, möve; tübo, tub, bull; oil, pounds 


vi tar M ARA éi) ` ` Tu e. ——— — "im A A eee 4 
I Nd SR TR "py voy ae O On i re: " 


rin 
strings: Dno who STINE Jin etf. 
Ono V 
string Dlankor of pla 









an itinerant player. 
pread out.] Anat. tho 
texture of an organ, or 
bot. the ficshy substance 


. Da, strombus, from 


hes. 

'fi-ol, n, [L. strophiolum, a 
jn Men Gr. strophion, 
ittle tubercular pa 
some seeds; a carunclo. 
trophiolated, strö’fi-0- 
a. Bot. having stro- 


bed or foundation chaplet, dim. of stro 


eg 


BER 


dd 


near the hilum of 
Stro la 
lit, stro’fi-o-la-ted, 


TET 


aving unival 
f them being th 


it, n. [After tho 


A steel-gray ore of 
sulphur, silver, and 


trove, ströv, pret. of strive. 
Strow, stra, v.t.—pret. strowe 
or strown. Same as Sirew. 
Struck, struk, 
Structure, struk'tUr, n. 
struo, structum, to buil 
instruct, destruction, d 


some size or of 
mannerof building; make; con- 
he arrangement of the parts 
the — on a sentence, 

kof a columnar structure); 
ore mode in which different or- 
are arranged, — Structural, 
Pertaining to structure.— 


d; pp. strowed 


TE 


yerite, strú-mi' 
chemist Stromeyer. 
silver, consisting O 


copper. 
Strong, strong, a. [A. Sax. st 
bust=lIcel. strangr, 

: G, streng, strict; same root 
d L. stringo, to dra 
Strength is a deriv 
having the power 


ta. 


L. structura, from 
, scen in construct 


SETA 


> "7 


magnificence; 


E 


covering) t0 deprive of : 


tho clothes rom; Ae vhence strict). 


! Having physical power; 
of exerting great 
muscular; abl 
morally; of grea 
strong mind, memo 
rally sound or hea 
broken; firm; solid; compact; 
fied; not casily subdued or taken (a strong 
fortress or position); having 
or naval power or forco; 
wealth or resources; having force from 
moving with rapidity; violent; impetuous; 
adapted to make a deep impression on tho 
mind orimagination; effectual; cogent; 
ardent or zealous (a strong supporter); hav- 
ing a particular quality or qualities in a 
great degree (a strong decoction, strong tea); 

much alcohol; intoxicating; 

affecting the senses forcibly (a strong light, 

n substantial; solid, but not 

of easy digestion; well established; firm; 

noteasilyoverthrown or altered;vehement; 
earnest (a strong affection); having great 
resources; powerful; mighty; having great 
force or expressiveness; forcibly expressed; 

(preceded by numerals) amounting to; 

powerful to the extent of (an army 10,000 

strong); com. tending upwards in price; ris- 

ing (a strong market); 


erful mentally or 
t power or capacity. (a 
n imagination); natu- 
thy; hale; not easily 


organization; 
gansor parts 
struk'tú-ral, a. 
Structured, struk'türd, a. 
anic structure.—Structureless, 
Devoid of regular organic 


BGAGHRE TE: 


2 
E 


a, One that strips. 
ly akin to strip an struk'tür-les, a. 
Struggle, strug'l, v.i.—struggled, 
ache stroggle, strogle; of dou ful 
origin; comp. O.Sw. strug, a quarrel.] T 
make efforts with contortions of the body; 
touse great efforts; to labour hard; to strive. 
—n. A violent effort with contortionsof the 
body; a contortion of distress; a forcible 
effort to attain an object; an effort 
on in the world; contest; strifc.—Strug- 
strug’lör,n. One who struggles. 
í [An imitative word.] 
unskilfully aud coarscly on a 
instrument; to thrum.—v.t. To 


l. Struma, strö’mt. 
uild.] A scrofulous 
or tumour; scrofula; sometimes 
goitre; bot. a swelling at the extremity of 
a petiole, next the lamina of a leaf.— 
Strumatic, stró-mat'ik, a. 
Strumiform, stró'mi-form, a. Having the 
appearance of a struma.—S 
mous, stri’mds, strü'mus, t. 
bot. having strumaze.—8 
mosity, strü'mus-nes, stró-mos'i-ti, n. 
Strumpet, strum’pet, n. 
perhaps from O.Fr. st 
stuprum, fornication, 
prostitute; a harlot. 


TR 


Ke 
=> 


BSS Sos 


made with a lash, rod,or scou 


at ud 
Ez 


slender youth, one that shoots up sudden- 
‘comp. lip, scion.) A youth in tho state 
, or just passing from boy- 

hood to manhood; a lad. 
Btrlve, slriv, v.i.—pret. sirove, p 


Q. streben, Dan. 
D. sircven, to strive; or from Icel. 

fe.] To make efforts; to endea- 
with earnestness; to try: to 
tion; to fight; to 


| ercation; to vio. 
na. Ono that strives. a 


bile, strö-bi’lus, aan 


play on unskiliully 
a, stri’ma, n. 
[L.. from struo, to 


gram. applied to in- 
nilection is effected by 
go and not by adding 
, Sam, swum is a strong 
Strongis used as an clement 
in many self-explanatory compounds, as 
trong-bodicd.strong-voiced, 

3. A fastness; 
a place of security. — 
‚adv, m ü atone man- 
r power; firmly; 
— Strong- minded, i 
or vigorous mind; hav 
erthana femininet 
lied ironically to 
ity with men. — 
roof and burglar- 
ich valuables aro 
n. pl. Distilled or 


n oxide of siron- 
tian, in Argylc- 


internal vowol chan 
syllables: swim, 


strona-backed,s 
«c.—Stronghol 


a fortificd place [Origin doubtful; 


rupre, stupre, 1. 
debauchery. ] 


ed seeds, asin the fruit 


FF Bere) SS SEA 


i strength, force, 
forcibly; violently. 


= 


ertaining to a stro- 


— 


a masculino rath 
mind; unfeminine: ap 
women claimin 
Strong-room, n. 
artment in wh 
ction; a calamity; 


step or walk with 


2, stron’shi-a, n. A tion of dignity in 
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@ is someti 
works, as ram 
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strontia; con- 
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FF, 


ablo alkaloid 
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before known; carnest endeavour; dili- 
gence; a branch of learning studied; an 
object of study; a building or apartment 
devoted to study; a fit of thought; a roy. 
cric; Jine arts, a work undertaken for im- 
provement, or a preparatory sketch to bo 
used in the composition of more finished 
works.—v.i.—studied, studying. To ap oly 
the mind to books or learning; to dwe 1 in 
thought; to ponder; to be zealous.—v.t, To 
apply the mind tofor the purpose of learn- 


—Stubby, stub], a. Abounding 

of oo short and thick.—Stubbiness, 
tubi-nes,x. The state of being stubby.— 
Stub-iron, n. Iron from stub-nails, used 
principally for making gun-barrels of su- 
periorquality.—8tub-nall,n. A nail broken 
off: a short thick nail. 3 
Stubble, stub’, n. [A dim. form from stub; 
Dan. and Sw. stub, stubble.] The stumps 
of corn left in the ground; the part of the 
stalk left in Kë ivana by the scythe or 





































y rothy or bombas; Stump of d 
zs bid, a. Covered | ing; to consider attentively; to oxamine Oratory, n, Gelle Speake. è ire; 
a stubble Stubble fed, a. Fed, as poarch taeda over or to commit to mem- stumporator tory Such ag OS 
cows or gceso, on the fine natural grass ory to have care na po fono e inter. made from tho p ap eth n dE da 
that grows among! stable, —— — comfort, &c.); to be solicitous for tho bal tovised Platform? f à tre ore 
W 8 u ms as e $ 
EN TEL N ben 10 ae dagean | MA ee iaaea o eo 
` m 3 ` 3 . . 

— dk nied short at Substance or matter indefinitely; tho mat- : 






Btubborn stuvorn, a. [From stub, A. Sax, 
siyb, lit. like a stub, blockish, obstinate, 
th A. Sax, adj. term. -or and -n added. ] 
Unreasonably or perversely obstinate; not 
to be moved or persuaded by na: in- 
flexible; refractory; not easily worked (as 
soil, metal); stiff; not flexible, .. Syn. 
under OustixaTE,—Stubbornly, stub'orn- 
li, adv. In a stubborn manner; obsti- 


terof which anything is formed; material; 
furniture; goods (0.T.); refuse or worthless 
matter; hence, foolish or irrational lan- 
guage; trash; com. a general namo for fab- 
rics of silk, wool, hair, cotton, &c.; particu- 
larly, woollen cloth of slight texture, for 
linings, &c.—v.t. EN thissense-—-G. stowfen, 
to stuff or cram; E. to stop up.] To fill by 
packingorcrowding material into; to cram; 
to crowd in together; to fill or pack with 
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render senseles een 
EE 
trn. Something first-rato: 

thing of A showy Appearined | 
lent, [Slang]. ning, a, te; 
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rverse ji ibility, material necessary to make complete (to | Stun stu 
Bhan: ph at fear el dn stucchi, | stufa cushion); to fill the skin of, as of a ng, pret, 
a crust] A kind of fine plaster, used for | deadanimal, Tor presenting and preservin 






its form; to fill mentally full; to crow 
with facts or idle tales or fancies; KEE 
to fill with seasoning (to stuff a lex of veal), 
—v.t. To fecd pluttonously.—Stuifer, stuf’. 
€rm. One who stuffs; one who stuffs the 
skins of animals to preservo them as speci- 
mens.—Stuff-gown, n. A gown made of 
stuff; the gown of a barrister under the 
rank of quecn's counsel, and therefore not 
entitled to wear a silk gown.— Stuffing, 
stufing, n. That which is used for filling 
anything; scasoning for meat,—Stuffing- 
box, n. A close box packed with hemp or 
other matter through which. a piston 
ses and which pares a tight joint. 
stuffy, stufi, a. [O.Fr. estouffer, to stifle, 
from estofe, stufl. Srurr.] „Difficult to 
breathe in; close; stifling: said of a room. 
—§ ess, stufi-nes, n, The state of 
Kap stuffy; closeness; mustiness, 
Btultify, stul'ti-fi, v.t —etultified, stultify- 
ing. [L. stultus, foolish, and sacio, to 




























Erowth. — Stuntedn t 

s Phe stato ot beings unted teten 
stö'pa, m, [Skr. sta 

sacred monumental structs pad 


Stupe, stüp, n. [L. stu , tow, 
flax, or ée mi cut c 
hot water, plain or medicated, applied t 
Fore, 


Btupofy, stü'pe-fi, v.t—ai d, 

ing. It. stupáfer, from T — 
8tupeo, to be struck senseless, and facia, lo 
make. Srurin.] To deprive of 7 
to make dull or dead to external inte 
ences; to make torpid.—Stw Stu. 
pefactive, stit-pé-fu'shi-ent, stü- A 
a, Having a stupefying power, =n. 4 
medicine RUM uces ; à n 
cotic, — Stupefaction, sti- sliet, f. 
The state of being stupeficd or stunned; a 


stucco, such as cornices, mouldings, Ee, 
Stuck, stuk, pret. Kd TOP. of stick. Stock, 
up,a. Giving one's self airs of importance 
or superiority: apin the manners of one’s 
giüberiors [ oq) 


stud, n. ER Bax. studu, a prop, a 
stud; UA slod, D : weds D. siwi, A prop, 
su : from stem steady. nai 
wine large head, inserted e iefly for 
ornament; an ornamental knob; an orna- 


mental button for a shirt front, transfer- 
able from one shirt to another; a suppor- 





































mako,] To make foolish; to make a fool 
of; to cause to appear as a fool.—Stultifi- 
cation, stul'ti-fi-ka”shon, n. The act of 
stultifying.—Stultifler, stul'ti-fi-ér.n. One 
who stultifies.—Stultiloquence, stul-til'o- 
wens, n, [L. stultus, and loquentia, a 
talking.] Foolish talk; a babbling. 
tum, stum, n. [From D. stom, unfer- 
mented wine, must, from stom, G. stumm, 
Dan. and Sw. stum, dumb, mute.] Unfer- 
mented grape juice; must or new wine; 
wine made by must to ferment anew.— 
v.t.— stummed, stumming, To reuew by 
mixing with must and fermenting anew. 
Stumble, stum'bl, v.i.—stumbled, stumbling. 















Ts). 

Stud, s n. LA. Sax. stód, a stud whenco 
stódhors, a stallion); Icel. stód, Di stod, 
a stud; akin steed. A collection of breed- 

mares; a person" 
Erro Stick n. d book con 
or 
orcattloo rtic arbreeds.—Stud-horees 
7". A breeding horse, 

Btudding.sail, stud ın. [From stud, a 
Support, or altered from steadying-sail, 
Naut. a sail set on the outer edge of of 
the Principal sails during a light wind, 

Teu i dent, m E Sudene, studentia, 

—8* «| A person cn- 















































t and wonderful; of astonishing mas- 
nitude or — rant deem 
Sgt sd Stupendousness, sto-pen ‘dar 


nes, 7. e 
Stupeous, Stupose, —— di: 
























stü 
-E. stomble, stomel; allied to E. stammer 
pee somet ng from books, "Tov. E. stummer, Icel. stumra, tostumble, stupa,tow.] Kesembling 
especi OF qumeeducational institution, | N, atumle, to totter, L.G. stumpeln, to | filaments liko tow. T, etupidus, from stè 
— — — lass; ono study: | walk heavily. To trip in walking; to | Stupid, s pid, pas gtruck seus 
books; a bookish man tudentahip, star | Take. falso step; to stagger; to walk un- | peo, to atupenidousls 









scen also in stupify, unen 
and. e 
Ee fecling; ina state of std 


c 
sanding, possessed of ll mall 
tremely dull of ——— SA 
ing; nonsensica Tii — HS ge 
stü-pid'i-U, sti pic of being stupid; af 


u 
The state or quality dulne! 
por; astonishment: Xi eres 2 


steadily; to fall into crime or error; to err; 
to stri Supon without design; to light by 
chance: with on or upon.—v.t, To cause to 
stumble; to puzzle.—n. The act of sium- 
ng; a trip in walking or running; 2 
blunder, — tumbler, stum'blér, n. One 
that stumbles, — Stumbling-block, Stum- 
‚stone, n. Any cause of stumbling; 
that which forms a difficulty in one's way 
atudiosus.] | senec. Beant e used in figurativo 

Given to study; devoted Lo LI. itior Fatumpsres patum ling JH, adw 
eacquisition | Stump, stump. + ized form of 

of knowled from 5; cager to dis- | gt andes Dad ene PAL stump 


r, D. 
eam $| slomp, G. stum a slump. STUN. The 
tive: EE tedious to please); atten- | root part of à Qt 









v D e p. and . M t 
Segel of study; wel considered : qualifies 


st ated: 
Studied insa Stadion? deliberate (a 
































a tros romaining in the earth 

st0'di-1 li zute: studied, after the treeis cutdown; the narbora ume 

dious manner: Ten] ala gu. or other remaining after the rest is 
Senn, tudiousness, stü di-us-nes m cut off ordestroyed (thostump of a tooth, o 


studious. — Stu aad pencil); one of the threo posts consti- 
Š : On the stump, going through a district 
books, to arts 3.) Application ofmindto | and making speeches. [Original A 


f —* €nce, or to any subject : 
or the purpose of learning what is net 33: tho stump of a tree being ie used 






on, Sieg 
bauch, yation of chastity Das Ee 
sturdy sterdl, gie 10 
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SUBDITITIOUS 





sub, slightly.) Having a somewhat tree- 


























— 
hé, A 3 
s iorpid.] Stubborn?; engraving with a style. — Stylo 
S ¡ptento — or force: Stylographical, stilé-gratik, Mi peru lik 
"ni nech $$ ss robust in body: strong; kal, @._ ertuining to stylography.—St 1KO aspect, 
* fordbl obu —sturdily ster loid, sivloid, a. Having some rese —Bty- | Subarctic, sub-irk'tik, a, [L i 
kr stout; V zorous a6 iy manners stoutly; | ¿to a style or pen neresemblanco | Applied toa k'tik, a, [L. sub, slightly.) 
du aut je. In Sines Y er'di-nes, % I | stylite, stilit, m. e Aa OSIA or climate next to tho 
3 di de T gturdin ag ster’di-ncs, 1 y 1160, trlit, 2. (Gr. styltics, froin stylos, | S c; approximately arctic 
T ke El sturdy. | . a pillar.] A pillar-saint, one of those as- — sub-as-trin'jent a. TL 
ud sau rdi v. (Gael, sur aL eer cetics who DY —* of penance, passed the ‚glieheiy.] Astringent in às li dog ais 
d verti sum ring vertigo, stupor, ge. | high Columns or ert eer on the top of auditio, EE Toit ad D sui 
sl catan serjo T T.G —— "Sax. stylobate, tt Iba m. e yroa pilar supply a word pare Lae re A 
. awe » slone ` A A q beer A = ` 
wi Jali f torgeon.] enus of large fishes an d bau i, to — e pace {ip i pillar. SCRI e] The nct of understanding 
Da tel with rows of bon unb tinuous and | 8 g not expressed 
de Ke valuable as f ood; ; rocs cone — sa aren pont pesca on which — , Sub-ak'sillari, a. [L. sub 
20 d into caviaro, AN alr- er into Stylography. Und —* armpit a, carm-pit.] Unde Geht. 
ing Mug ue yi Stylometer, Th Eoo Ses armpit or the eayity of the wings E 
e stuter, v.i. [Same as D. and L.G l ,n. (Gr. styl xil. I 
eu gratter. G onpi, LO stutter; freq. forms Br een. e metron, a measure los, a, | Subbreed, sub'br&d, n. [L 
p &tesponding to T ov. E, Lo to stutter: fern Dro, PIS mestring columns. Sty- Aas aes Mera of a breec [D- su», under] E 
i rebound; LC, ult, iK i Jur pert ? .i j Aal 
te Torta de io hestato in uttering wond tan bode at the tip of a ‘short thread- lightly.) reiner Lia, sub, 
k A stammer; itation in $ ing. 7 vue A . 
E MC ay Dot ia ee Se AE (aud, under or slightly.) Situated under 
sas BT. — , BOL À stip'ti ip'ti y d artilage dÄ 
d L a A stutter OF Stuttering, otter: i roten from Lr er d ii * Subcaudal, Gebeier, e; partially E 
iiy uterine adv. hh ` —— Astringent} : n sty- | cauda, a tail] I dal, a. [L. sub, under 
B! i, ne Sax. stige, a sty or pen= | woun d ty. of stopping the blecdit ving | the tail. . Lying or situated beneath 
* éi atla, Dan. of * tia, 0.H.G. stiga,a | checks a fl typhoon nora —— thi a | Subcentral, sub-sen’ y 
tt; "y pen or inc sure — this word. ME bleeding. fe by application ck dE JJ been ek H sub, under, 
m or place; a place of bestial deba isi-ti, n. The quality c ypticity, stip- nde an re; nearly 
he ey —et—stied, Sing, To Hal dobanohi) Styrax, stt quality of being styptic. Subcircular 
SH > u » sti'raks g styptic. beircular, sub-sér'kü- 
* ely. y pina sloraz. ] The nus u f =e Gr. styrax or PAIRE -] SUD PEU ix a. [L. sud, 
LE m hf a tumour tora. —Styratimo, sirasin, n. „A Crys- blast, sublas m. (Le meb, under 
a No eee iO ukin stair.] talline substance extracted n, n. A erys- | orders. n of a class, consisting of alli A 
tbe from atoan Cumouron the cdo „Seyrole, Styrol, st'rül,n. Oi storax.— | Subelavi g of allied 
is ef the eyelid, ACT BERE t theedge | Suasi e. UnderSuE. ' il of stores and eege sub-kla'vi-an 
2% Saele of the -Wri ly near tho inner | f on, swü'zhon, n. [L . à tl clavis, a key, used i ‚a. [L. sub, under 
sun o. e Sigi, from UE urn e thse 
^ fal t Stuy. u —“ o ac ; auo u . ^ 
E ewes to hate Perini to Ge ei: rom persuade, Sua ziv. e e ue ET Geol. approximatel a. [L. sub 
rn AO aL ect hell oy a manner tendi » swWziv-li, adv meet xs te oot] columnar. 
p sh: inferna. ofthedead passed; he cr | swü'zo-ri, a LS to persuade.—S . In| under] «A , Sub-kom-mit'é umnitr, 
~ Style, stil, m. [Fr ;henco, | persuade. — [L. suasorius.] Te — division ofa under committee; [L. sub, 
lo a y . 8l, from L ~ Suave swä u g to Subcom of à committee e; à part or 
|| Be EE SE Ze Pak NC com 
= by Gr. , Sting. Spell- able in m E .8teet.] Graci , ubconca m- 
| fenced by Gr, stylos, a d sant.— anner; blan acious or ve, sub-kon’ 
Seat tb ancients Sheer eei ado, a ao GE, ME ah, 0 
V of a similar kind; ablets; . suavité, L. suavi y. swav'i-ti slightly.] Slich! on'i-kal, o 
A instrament: the ng; a pointed point quality of bein — The state n. Subcon act shtly conical M wr EL. sub, 
= " bel. the in or gno surgical ub teness of a dre ve; graciousness or under. ] A » sub kon-t rakt. s 
$ "rid prolongation of th of a su sub RA colin’ pleasant and | trac contract 1”. [L. sub 
E th n- | subordinat colloqui ness, t. — Subco under a pre 0, 
manner d Which sup e e summit inate: an inferi al contracti "n. O ntractor vious corn- 
L ¡2 distinctive ith regard gma; | Subacid e like. cer, functio rom the pri es a, portion of tér, 
d of the E mode of bodyofauthers. | Moderatel acid or sour=n A slightly.] under, slightly.] Con tra-ri, a 
E tecture pere A7 pad Presentation i reja | Subaczid pod —n. A substanc degree; geo: .] Contrary in : (L. sub, 
5 tl; pervading a lar type of na Mode » sub-ak'rid, a e | anglesso n. applied to tw an inferior 
; eee ace mo „Che dothie Subacute, su ungent or FL. sub, slightly] | or EE 
: > ` h = i , a. e 1 e 8 
| ee ro GE ere, between ent; logie, applied to RE 
and Oe nacion; titl vie); a | used of air, U “ala. [L.s Cs th at th s which co-exi m 
) and G time wi 6); chron’ e (a por- sed of phe nder the , sub, under, | 8 o less there i e moro there i xist in 
| lowed (je ran th regard to thogas, of earth's surface under tee or sky; geol | Somos y of the other 18 of one 
j the s che Julias cudars, the Juli Yen erden: underth ng place on the Somewhat: ub-kor'düt,a. (L. 
months ma Old san | Subah q I eopen air: he | ah at cordate:in sha [L.sub,sli 
; consists of need days net of yle fol. | visti SÜ'bii Ir: opposed eart. sin shape some ightly.] 
| thins 0 385 dayana qa Whi code fol- | vince.] In India ope Subcosta] mewhat] 
J The Gree’ than and 6 ho ch the y 8 | ship.—S n India, a | nd Hind and » Sub-kos'tal e 
Urs, or ear ruler ubahdar, » & province o en A pro- | tx costa, a rib. , a. [L. su 
EE Dë ee 
> Under the Sub-kri'ni-al 8 E 


tegorian on d 
the caje Ror New Spates too m sli 
| a Sub-ilát, a. [L. sub, slightly 
a 4 


Ino, Wis, CH y accordin ch. | Bot, 1 
siete Umar a | & slightly alato 
i p min England in Kees inte, a. [L slightly.) I 
Pba atle. E Batter Siti ¿immediately below the à 54; 8ub, under.] 4 oJ Imperfectly cry 
scar io, Stet, E | tra, subi tera SD mountains | under mous, subio duna. TE, sub, 
gent le. sao P ertaini un, Biet, — subordinate: „Altern syringe fo skin. rea immediate 
RTL e th prar, stt Ring ton | thorank of ry Holding en | a ngp for injecting substanc syringe, y 
wore neces Erte oa deamp ty id eser subtler 
See iple Plush, tay le; | dinate; success clow the rank of captain: fub. Slightly. sub-si-lin dri-k scart-akin. 
ER ae modno iat he pl, WEE Buble piain. Lett, Steg pproximately or fine 
: li bien: 2 Stylo; i (3T. S t r- n, sub'dà u 
TEIN er ID CARN A | yf dt Cath Ci. an aa = 
or owl or 83, stil EE e, bn Oé yor| Supanto to the dea an ecclesias under. 
nes ge, ull til ba, ghtl er eac deaco iast ] 
S Da E lh, E es Un picat, zu — a [L. sub, Shi n: ARD. sub'de-kn. ‚Subdeaconry, 
t 8 . l apox; ‚a. [L. ean H ce "Li, , 
—— tie, Ai his Subaquatic, Bub pertaining to funder.) under E eg, b'de-kn* 
De, -AK'wins, a. the v rank o » sub’d ena Substitute er] An 
L subo 









Writing ya | U 
A wud 
sub-irhander water 


n inferi 
or-es"ent, a. [y patties SE? important dice Under] 
2 'u ct. 


ius, f su 
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sub, under, and gaitun el 
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SUBDIVIDE 674 SUB META 


x : es allegiance to a sovercign; one 
scerotly in tho place of something aa Tho lives under and owes allegiaties ton 


foisted in. 8 verument; a person as tho recipient of 
Subdivido, eub-di vi, u der ea — treatment; that which is treated 


























































\ Process Dy ub. li p dk, va 
diro.  DIVIDE.] To divide Hie parts of | or Operated von al o ant or Ds. pur. à of sublimating: a ES 
chat « i nsns, MSOS S y LH 
into more parts; do Part eo Subdivisible, | of, thought of, treated of, or handled; BULL ma-to gees solid a Int acid 
sob.di-vizi.bl a. Susceptible of subdivi- | matter dealt with; theme of discourse ; imation, i CG vend S 
EE EE E Be ZE 
z we the y 3 ‘ ic OLNe ic sie? [ r 
act — — bing oo parts ota which is spoken of; the nominative of a uh Ze of being subhli Subi ra 


la , rerb; philos. the mind, soul lity 
-Jus, a. [L. subdolus, | verb; philos. the mind, soul, or personality 
Bu e e and dolus, | of the thinker—the Ego; the thinking 
Gort " Somewhat craity; cunning; art- | agent or principle, tho object, which is its 
oe Jos . > correlative, beiug auything or everything 
. fine L, sub, | external to the mind; mus. the principa 
— aos ee is dia- | themeofa movement; inc arts,theincident 
toni scale lying a tone under the domin- | chosen by anartist;thodesignofa composi- 
x t or fifth of the scale tion or picture,—v.£. (sub-jekt/), To bring 
Subduce Subduct, sub-dns', sub-dukt’, v.£ | under; tosubdue; toexpose; to make liable; 
[L. subduco, subducium—sub, under, and | tocause to undergo; to —— as in chemi- 
duco, to draw, to lead.) To withdraw; to | cal or other operations; usually with to fol- 
take away; to rabtract by arithmetical lowing in all senses (to subject a person to 
operation. — Subduction, sub-duk’shon, n. | ridicule). — Subjection, sub-ick'shon, a. 
e act of subducting; subtraction. The act of subjecting or subduing; the 
Subdue, sub-di’, v.t. — subdued, subduing, | state of being under the control and gov- 
[O.Fr. subduzer, to subdue, from L. sub, | ernment of another; Kon; cuthral- 
under, and duco, to lead. Duge.) To | ment.— Subjective, sub-jek‘tiv, a. Re- 
conquer and bring into permanent sub- | lating to tho subject, as opposed to the 
jection; to reduce under dominion; to | object; reni aped to one's own mind and 
overpower by superior force; to vanquish; noe to haga i a sea Ar * ur 
erco iscipline; to tame; to | selves, tho conscio 3 An tilerature 
a pr disci 1d or softening | and art, characterized by prominence of 


. v. [ 
Subliming, To exalt or — cip It 


5CC).—v.i, To bos i ti 
—Bublimely, sublime! I 
Manncr; grandly: Majestica] 
Sublimeness, sul ti 5 Mire 
Sublimity, sub-lim'-t, n. [Fr 

L.. sublimitas.] The stato o quis d 


er by some mi r x cing sublime: qu 
HA gain complete sway over; to | the personality of the author or artist | ture or character; — kinds 
melt or soften (the heart, opposition); to | (the writings of Shelley and Byron are | ness of conce tion, sent A IW 
tone down or make less glaring. ^. Syn. | subjective). — Subjectively, sub-jck’tiy-li, elovation, whether exhibited in there à 
under Coxquer. — Subdual, sub-dü'al, n. | adv. In a subjective manner; as exis- | of nature or of art; tho P sl 
The act of subduing.—Subduable, sub-dü’- ting in thought or mind, — Subjective. | by what is sublime. dtr] 


Bublineation, sub-lin'e-A"ghon, s. oa 


n-bl a. Capable of being subdued.—Sub- | ness, sub-jek'tiv-nes, n. Subjec(ivity.— 
dued, sub-.dad’ un end finea, a line.) A line under a ver] 


» p. and a, Vanquished; | Subjectivism, sub-jck’tiv-izm, 2. Metaph. 
made mild or tractable; submissive; toned | the doctrino that all human knowledgo is 
down or softened.—Subduer, sub-dü'ér, n. | merely relative. — Subjectivity, sub-ick- 
One who subdues; a conqueror; a tamer. | tivi-ti,m. The state of being subjective 

Subduplo, sub-10'pl, a. [L. sub, under, and | or in the mind along; the character of cx- 
duplus, double.] Containing one part of hibiting the individuality of an author or 
two.—Subduple ratio, tho ratio of 1 to 2. artist.—Subject-matter, x. Tho theme or 

Dub guiar sub-dü'pli-küt,a. (Sub under, matter discussed or spoken of. 
and duplicate.) Math. expressed y the | Subjoin, sub-join', v.t. [L. sub, undet,ncar.] 
square root. — Subduplicate ratio of two | Toadd nt the end; to add after something 
quantities, the ratio of their square roots. | else has been said or written.—Subjoinder, 

tor, sub-ed'i-ter, x, [L. sub, under.] sub-join'dér, n. A rejoinder. 

An assistant editor of a periodical or other Subjugate, sub'jn-git, v.t.—s ubjugatcd, sub- 


onzue, 
Sublittoral, sub-litü-ral,a. [L. 
and litus, littoris, the shows] toe 


ublication. Jugating. [L. subjugo, subjugatum — sub, | Subluxation, n. 3 tly] Ser 
Bubepídermal sub-cp-i-dér‘mal, a. [L. sub, | under, and jugum, a yoke. Join, YokE.]| an incomplete luxation or dislecati:a;1 
under.] Lying immediately under the | To subdue and bring ander dominion; > sprain. 


Submammary, sub-mam‘a-ti, 2. En 


: mæ or paps. 
elisa, e. [L tà 
near.] Bot. situated uear the marsit. 
Submarino, sub-ma-rén i a. D e 


dermis. conquer and compel to submit.—Su Ar 
— Buberoze, Suberous, sü-be'ré-us, | tion, sub-jü- Selen, n., The act ubt 
sUbér-os, sü'beér-us, a. [L. suber, cork.] 0f Jugating; subjection.—Subjugator, sub’ja- 

the nature of cork.—Suberic, sü-bérik, a. | püt-ér,». One who subjugatcs. 
rtaining to cork. Subjunctive, sub-jungk'tiv, a. [L. subjunc- 
ly, sub'fam-i-li, n. [L. sub, under.]| tivus, from sulyungo, subjuncium — sub, 


Nat. hist. a subdivision of a family; a sub- | under, near and Jungo, to join.) Sub-| and mare, tho sca. Marxe] ta 
2 nate family. oinedt; gram. designa ing a mood or form | existing, acting or growing sb em u 
Bubfeudatory, sub-fü'da-to-ri, n. [L. sub, | of verbs expressing condition, hypothesis, | in the waters of the sea; he o 


under.] One who held a fief from a feuda: | or conti bottom or under tho d AT 

tory of the crown or other superior., subordinato to another verb, and recede (submarine pum tems di tte de 

Bublossil, sub-fossil, n. and a. [L. sub, | bya conjunction a a tho subjunc- | collection of roots and stems ec, 
slightly. ‚Applied to remains only par- tire mood, occupying the sites on the sez. 

ly ossilized. ve RS sub’king-dum, n. [L. sub, ail 


but now submerged 
ducere subja-nus, n. [L. sub, under.) | under. marine 


A subdivision of a genus comprisi a -] One of tho great primary grou e 
or more species.—8u eric, ut AE T: videa" ich the animal gdom is di Beie ary, sub: Tm d 
d —— ing to a subgenus. Sublapsarian, sub-lap-sri-an, m. (L. sub, | under, and maxilla, A 
sli t H Subglob’a-ler, a. IL. sub, under, and lapsus, a sliding, a fall.]- One | under the BER mp "dan lt int 
ently] aving a form approaching to | who-maintains the theological doctrine Bubmedian® Le middle] Alu Käl | 
ubgranular d that God permitted the fall of man, and | under, medita, ic scale, or mo 
slightly.) S pob gren ler, a. [L. sub, | after it elected certain persons to salva- | note of the co and sulalom 
8 ght y +) omewhat granular. tion passin qver others. between the x a tal, d. [I — 
Sch d ap, sub’grüp, n. [L. sub, under.] In | Sublease, subis, n. [L. sub, under.] Law, | Submental, su de enin] Aral. 
= en © classifications, the subdivision | an under lease; a Icase granted to n sub: — B 
Bubinfeudatio sub-in’fü-da”shon, n. tenant. — Sublessee, sub-les-sc', n. Tho ed, al - 


sub under.] The enfeoffment of a sub- Sublet. B b cr ol a subieaso. 
L ] €, ate = tb, nder. To 


Bubjacent, sub-ja’sent, a. [L i inv hi To 
nie, from subjaceo, — party dotting being himself lessec of tho water, to rown ze x 
under, and jaceo, to lic asin adjacent, | Sub] brarian, sub‘li-bri-ri-an, x. An under | water; tous n A of i. i 
Lapplied t ng under or below; | librarian; an assistant librarian. gub-mer Jens v ersed, Paw vp qp 
under ar ara covered han e EE a. An ine | Buba Bo Deina e Erbe 
icis Subjckt, a. |L. subjectus, pp. of Bublimate, sub’ ont — sublimated, | water Don raionis.] —— 
to th placo under—sub, under, and sublimating. [L. sublimo, sublimatum, to | submers o of being Pungi s : 
&c.).] Pine ee ect, eject, inject, | raise, clevate. SUNLINE.] To bring by heat ting aid; dipping % [I ch 
power and deene D crs) being under the m the solid stato into the state of va- | other owed. gp 


/ TAIANA TITAN pj AAA o eee” i Mab UAE 





state; fro 
inherent causes: ar. om extrancous or | solid: fig. to refine and exalt: to clevate. 
ache), .. + exposed (subject to head- | —n, Lee 
e). 2 Syn. under LADLE. —n. Ono Corrosive sob prodnced by eal m at iue 


me, met, her; 




















pino, pin; note, not, mövc; 






SUBSTANCE. 


ful as an instrument to promote a pur- 
pose; serving to promote some end; acting 
as a subordinate instrumont.—Sub - 
ently, sub-servi-cnt-li, adv. Ina subser- 
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Subperitoneal, gub-pori-t9-n3'al, a. [L. aub 
under] Anat. situated under Lio perito: 




























— it’ 
| gab) itto, 1 neum. : 
—J e. H sind mitlo, 10 FS l Asator: | Subplinth, sub'plinth, n- [Le sub, under.] 
AM SM to the Power Aer. tho control o Arch. a second ind lower plinth under | vient manner. 
Wd qo yield D piace under o, to the dis- | the EC, L Subside, sub-sid', v.i.—subsi ; 
ander; ol ` , sub-sid,, v.i. subsided, subsiding. 
Wo] another; to st ent of anothers to refer, | Subpoena, sub-püna, 7. [L. sub, and pena, | [Ir subsido—sub, under, and sido, to settle, 
| Sea fear reat oe on meta vt ge, weit or procos | i ee 
if | er ad —— bo submisst ot ds ! — of SÉ Wi f — os UL it s Andas or "s o bottom toset He do 
an“ , kb mg . —u La 0 - carts 5 
EE | Bann Bo rv win ll Ai RUN nae eam 
` , . [L. aubmiss nent. ER ech i'dens, 7t. 
> ego ct of ‘submitting, Subpolar, sub-pöler, a. [L. sub, under.] settling SÉ Cé Eeer 
zi Die OF sarrende bo at De ihe Und nt E ai — poles of tho carth; | (the az sidence — — 
^ D gubmissivos HUM tation; com Subprefect, —* Subsidiary, sub-sid'i-a-ri, ı ubsid 
: s resign: ; - prefect, sub-pré'fckt, n. [L. ^ e Sub-sid La, o, : 3 
s tehariouti eS commands of a superior; A subordinate == en ee under] pi g Suns aka Lending Somi “aid ie 
D KC ^^ ‘submissive, sub-mis‘1v, €. Subprior, sub'pri-or, n. LL. sub, under.) ey — ML AUD help; aiding or as- 
zi ken or ready to submit; compliant; Eccles. the vicegerent of a prior. è taini 5 Go ordinate; contributory; per- 
~ Det: or Tablo; meck.—Submissively, Subpubic, sub-pü'bik, a. [L. sub aining to a subsidy.—Subsidiary t 
| Ima i ad Tn a submissive manner; Anat, situated e . Sub, under.) | troops of one nation hi VINTOODS: 
t sab-mnisiv-liae™. P gubmissiveness, su * | gubqundrate, under the pubes. for military. servi on ihiredSbygnnogknen 
Bh meekly; ORTH, character of being sub- slightly] N sub-kwod’rät, a. [I sub, | that which i — Ones wnokor 
m mtv; ready compliance meckness. Subrea el abord —— S Ger an assistant, — Subaidi y. sub-sid j- 
u 4 H E 1 e : AS L^ e SHO, under, D i-li r = AS -5 = 
Ge] Serena "tn mrt AE Lé dba, e. e adel fro 
E a mucous membrane. A rectors deputy or substitute. ` —— sub, under, sedeo, to sit; lit m 
d EIS wisi E Mehl] A Biscay Beat are wirt Somos 
der.) ged in another a certain number of | Bubsalino, sub-sa-lin’ oe b. sli nid or tax former — ea POIpose onm 
Moderately salino or dE sud, slightly.] | to the crown for urgent NOR rne 
realm; a sum paid by one pcd 






Subsaturated, sub-sat'ü-rü-ted, a. [I sub, 


gub-mus'kü-ler, a. [L. 8 
F - a . " 1 a 
times. wD another to meet the expenses of carryin 






C red Li. 
ia de 
























o a - 
lh under.] Anat. lying or pertaining toparts | slightly.] N 
ul; under a muscle. Subsea y.] Not completely saturated. > 
dl ge sub-niir-kot‘ik, o. pular, sub-skap'ü-lér, on a war,—Subsidizo rei 
Ge slightly.]. : ok dos cue fuh | under] Benonti tha apale cr Kell face a eo a AE LETTER 
datasscent, sub-nas' blado. rshoulder- | subsidy; urnish with a 
nt, sub-nas'ent, a. [Li sub, under y; to purchase tho assi 
E assistan 
nm | aar, to grow.] Growing underneath a subsidy, co of by 
ve bnormal, sub-nor'mal, n. [L. sub, undor.] Subsist, sub-sist’, v.i. [Er 
jon of a diamotor intercepted be- L. subsistere—sub, under A tarp from 
de tween the ordinate and the normal to a to stand, to be fixed, fr sisto, sistere, 
ic Tee bent ny TATE.] To exist: to 1200 m sto, to stand. 
= Eo. nad’, a. [L. sub, slightly, tence; to continue to e continued exis- 
e, nula, naked.) Bot, almost naked or baro state; to be maintai retain the present 
ge each? 5 clothing; EE El food and 
de, Seide part —38 [L. sub, slightly.] in something else.—y.t ; to live; to inhere 
ts Per Dai une. porian pee LO Dore with 
d under.) Being under fho peal Le sub, (Er. aubsistance.] Actual re 
m under, and operenlun.] The datar Lc which furnishos support to animal life 
a sala of tho gillkcovara of a Aat DR herenes in something EE 
i X. — ercular Asn. , OLER- »-sis'tent, a, [L. : «—SUbsisten 
a | ga training to the guboporcu —— subsoil” existence; Inherent — 
7 SE SC tal, a. LL. aud, Under.) undersoll; goil, n. Lo, sub, under.] Tho 
A subdir: r, 2, IL, . c m um of ea 
| EE pr EET nd 
"i Buhne and less than an order. ^ thau plough and leas, op follow the ee 
ei der, and e Ot di-nàt a. D ubspecies oosen the subsoil mmon 
w det, from do SD: of ordino: ee Os un- A sub Pdl aub spé-shéz, n. [L. sub 
ta ina lowe 0rdo, order. ORDER. to sct in species nato species; a di su, under. ] 
A A lower er, class ER, Placed Gg d vision of 2 
e mw prem in a senlo; interioy qe subscribers; th along with oth “from i. Léa n, [Er. subsia 
3E Cx e athe pare 6 EE ay | SNO, wader aan Se Ence, esenco; 
ue or jm), make or consider as or | Pubae art or division of a secti. sub,under.]| ot wunder, and sto, to stan r. Of substo— 
1. One ing portance; t sider as of um, sub-solli-un section. which a thing conse STATE.] Tha. 
id ofice, ke. in power. make subject, sub-sel'li-a. [L subst, Dl. Sub atter: maton S Consists oris ma $ 
oan Ne below and c ^ui, di under, and f . subsellium bsellia, | tersa body troy a distin ; made up; 
Il ad her. Bübordina t wader the GA | Ing scat i sella, a sent.] A ett sub, | consti ly; that which i lon of ma 
oi lower 5n & subord ‚sub-ordi era | turn u n the stalls of c A small projec- Bote, itutes athin iz real; that which 
Bl D k, di inate i-nät- | amino Pon hinge: rches, made eristic const 2 thing; th 
| om hon, ir Sa; Subordination, —— IO leant| fetal or material pa collectively; the es- 
T tho stap OR Of of subordi. ceper tha n'si-bl,a. means ness; sub n urport; so- 
slk pea LEE gene Worse nto ee eni materi 
By va. Tena Subord tolor | o nt, sub’sc. reach.” ich exists i os henomen wéi 
oi Aval, "Suradingto g inative, | fois subsequenti went, a. D ably, in ndependent enomena; that 
d ` E 7» Subordinaneg ordinate, ollow closo after sub qoi nde subse- | quality: goniradtstinction tad unchange- 
m NELLO Mans a, Tho ser Sub-or'di- | intima o follow. 820: Under equor, to | attributes ere that in whi $ Qecident or 
ih L eh b-or Stato of bein, | Zn time; comi W. SEQUENOGE.] ' Penn» and | shal utes inhere.—Sub ch the divine * 
y t) Tan, to dh [Fr E | clsoatany time El being att, ollowing R, e. Actually exi stantial, sub.st: n^ 
a 02, née Pre > Suborner, f the at any time, indefinitely; foll eo n ng or imaginary: corpons] cal; not ane 
on | lo Zäre VW orng Cretly, te^ from | ing.— of placa or y; following i n substan ; corporeal: mat seom- 
zé | o , to suborn &.—Subsequ Succession: sus In ce or materiale „aterial; 
+ f tome ot, give ef 10 Commit ne Orn In asubseamntly, sub'st-kwon po cced- leat of consideraba ; strong; solid: 
: ASS E o | Sally, substan sit wealthy. —— 
5 np PAN. Thats Süborngtiono | gie ey, rake on —Subsequence won: | Of beingsubstantiat watt —Substan 
H ~~ on of pe, rimo of subse state of boing subsp eur BC ken, ub- | stau is uostantial.Substantinns state 
2 Bu tor ng, Commi? ts the ind, mbserve, sub-séry! pse-kwen-si,n. | Substantanet Tore x > 
A idm, One tent Subs | SMe bo sotva. Kg, under, and reality o aby sub siamsa anl 
2 i ` [T aub, gi advantage to. CRYE] To servo „ad stance; in tho mai ugly; solid th 
| Ge the forlightly.) force or promote... be of servies Or bel e talness eap main; —— in 
a Bail SEN Ee ECC Se 
sé GE EE 
t t ng. To make} Res? 


tiati 
Stanton Provin sur 
= Le 
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SUBSTITUTE E Stoen, 


substantive. | zà"shon,m. The act of subtilizing; refine- | come d 
yal @. Relating toor like a a. [L. sub- | ment in drawing distinctions, &c.—Sub. volve; to bey ‚Order 
stantivus, sclf-existents substantivum ver- | tilize, sub’til-iz, v.t.—subtilizcd, subtilizing. | any endeavour. 
cop substantive verb.] Betokening | To make subtle; to refine; to spin into sired; tot , 
iao ressing existenco; depending on | niceties. — v.i. -To refine in argument; to | desired result, — g 
elf: indopendent.—Substantive verde the | make nice distinctions. One who u © 
to be, —n. Gram. a noun, — Substan- | Subtonic, sub-ton'ik, n. [I. sub, under.] | ing, suk-s¥dings DA 












verb to : = it rt i A 
"cba nie. , a substan- | Mus. the semitone or note next below the | comi „or D. and 
MELLE — Mr SM — tonic; the leading note of the scale. n. | — erden, iue Fla 
gram. as a substantive or noun (an adjec- | Subtorrid, Eee e [me slightly.) The termination eil d — 
tive used substantively). f Approximately torrid; bordering on the | whether happy or result any bel 
Substitute, sub’sti-tüt, v.£. — substituted, | torrid zone. kt’, v.t. IL. subtral more especially, a e Ge Ke 
substituting. [L. substituo, subatitutum— | Subtract, sub-trakt’, v.t. [L. subtrako, sub- | ous termination’ of ou D hear 


: on of or 1 
o, to place, to set | tractum—sub, under, and traho, to draw, good hap or th i 
—— SE To put in | Tracr.] To withdraw or take from a num- ful, a. "Havre. zi Ss 


ity; ot Ng or 

) t in exchange. | ber or quantity; to deduct. — Subtracter prosperous: resulti 

men — Peace toes or put in the sub-trak'ter, n. One who subtracts.—Sub- 5; fortuna D DES o 
room of another; a person who for a con- | traction, sub-trak shon, n. The act or | In a successful mann. Bi dech? 

sideration serves in an army in tho place | operation of subtracting; the taking of a ourably, — uccessful 3 PrOsperggg] 


Pere EE 


conscript: i in the place | lesser number from a greater. — Subtrac- 1i.—Successi D Sukses 
Sf — —— Unie DODOSO of tive, sub-trak'tiv, a. Tending or having | sio successionis, eet UE 
another.—Substitution,sub-sti tü'shon,n. | power to subtrac ——— sub'tra- | A following of thin —— 
The act of substituting or putting in| hend,n. [L. subtrakendus, that must be | timo or place; a serios f Order, either ja 


lace : ing of one | subtracted.] The sum or number to be | the other: d ollowing 
quantity In the place of another, to which — dcm another, which is called successors à ECTics or iod of 

i ¡e i ssed. — | tlie minuend. - coming to an i 26.5 3 1 Päerd 
Bubstitutional, substitu’ onal. a. Per- | Subtranslucent, sub-trans-lü'sent, a. IL. hen Don ate; the nd 
taining to or implying substitution. — | sub, slightly.] Imperfectly translucent, by a predecessor. =$ ‚Tank kc, b] 
Substitutionary, gub-sti-tüshon-a-ri, a. | ya Pty) E SEI — dee imposed on every 2 — 
3 N e 81 E s + 4 are le n O 
Substratum, sub-sirättum;n. [L. sub, under, PA sub-trop'i-kal, a. [L. sub, near, | the person who value and * retiro dj 
and stratum, something spread. Stratus. | slightly.] Adjoining the tropics; indigen- owner.—Apostolien nn — 
That which is laid or spread under somc- | ous to or characteristic of the regions transmission, thro zh "tho akad 
thing; a stratum lying under another; | lying near the tropics. : tho power and author al d 
subsoil; metaph. matter or substance in | Subtypical, sub-tip'i-kal, a. [L. sub, slight- Christ to his apostles fori ute y 


H 
Së 


which — mpare] ` ll. sub Iy.] & quite truo to the type; slightly ——— the church. ar 
ubstraction, sub-struk'shon, n. IL. su aberrant, -sesh'on-al, a. Rel; 

pore and struo, to build. STRUCTURE. Subulate, Subula Subuliform, sa Dil- consecutivo. —Buccennionad to succession; 
A mass of building below another; a foun- | lat, sü’bü-lä-ted, su’ ü-li-form, a, [From alli, adv. By 

dation. — Substructure, sub-struk'tür, n.| L. subula, an awl, from suo, to sow. Sew.] cessionist, — 
An under structure; a foundation. Shaped likean awl; slenderand gradually maintains the doctrine Ko 
ubsultivo, Subsultory, sub-sul'tiv, sub- | tapcring toward tho end or point. cession.—Successive, suk-sesir, a. [Lps 
sul'to-ri, a. [From L. subsilio, subsultum, | Subungual, sub-ung'gwal, a. IL, sub, un- | cessivus.] Following in an u temuta 
to leap — under, and salio, to leap.] | der, and unguis, a nail] Under the nail. | courso or series, as persons or things zr 


Moving by sudden leaps or starts; having Suburb, sub’érb, n. [L. suburbium—sub, | either in time or lace; 
as us c character. - — Subsultus, sub- | under, near, and u 8, A city. Unnawx.]| another; consecutive. Suet Ae 
sul tus, n. Med. a twitching or convulsive | An outlying part of a city or town; a pa Ees'iv-li, adv. In a successive manner: in 


motion. without the boundaries but in the vicinity | a series one after another. Sucre 
Subsume, sub-süm', v.t. [L. sub, under, of the town: often used in the plural to | ness, suk-scs'iv-nes, m. — Successor, suk- 
and sumo, to take.) Logic, io include penity loose y some part near a city.— | ses'or, n. [L.] Ono that succeeds or fd- 
under a more pou class or category. Suburban, sub-¢r’ban, a. Pertaining to | lows; one that takes — which 
Subtangent, sub'tan-jent,n. [L. aub,under.] | the suburbs of a cit S another has left, and ains the like 
Math. the part of a produced diameter or Subvariety, sub'va-r -c-ti, n. [L. sub, un- | part or character: correlative to preis 


produced axis, intercepted between an or- der.) A subordinate variety or division of | cessor. E 

nate and a tangent, both drawn from | a variety. Buccinct, suk-singkt, a, (L. sureindun 
the same point in a curve. Bubvene, sub-vin’, v.i.—subrcened, subven- tucked or girded up, succinct-stl, 
Sa t, sub-ten'ant, n. [L. sub under]| ing. [From L. subvenio, subventum, to | and cingo, cinctum, to rd, Cixcicu- 


The tenant under a tenant; ono who renta | come to one's assistancc—sub, under, and | Compressed into fow w ‘ 
land or houses from a tenant. venio, ventum, to come (ns in advent, pre- | by verbal brevity; AS SE 
Bubtend, sub-tend', oi. [L. sublendo—sub, | vent, Ze LI To arrivo or happen so as to | under CoxcisE.—8u — 
under, and tendo, to stretch.] To extend | obviate something or afford relief,—Sub- adv. In a succinct manner; The qc 
under or be opposite to: a geometrical | vention, sub-ven’shon, n. ‘The act of com- | -Succinctness, suk-singktmnes n. | 
term said of the side of a triangle opposite ing to relieve or aid; a government grant | lity of being succinct; Jo. sutccinum, 30 
an angle, - or aid; pecuniary aid granted, Succinic, suk-sin'ik, a. Ae ——— 
Bub sub'tér-füj, n. (Er. subterfuge, Subvert, sub-vert', at, [L.subverto, toover- | ber.] Pertaining to A indt Ana 
L.L. subterfugium, from L. subter, under throw—sub, under, and verlo, to turn. | ambcr.—Succinite, su yarnet, — 
and dir, to fleo (whence fugitive, Seil VERSE.] ‘To overthrow from tho founda- ber-coloured variety Pertaining to « 
A dishonest shift or expedient; a quirk, | tion; to ruin utterly; to destroy; to corrupt | cinous, suk’sin-us, d. 
varication, or other artifica to escape | or pervert, as the mind.—Subverter, su resembling amber. [A corrupti d 

censure or the force of an argument, orto | vé tér, n. One who subverts, — Subver- | Buccory, suk'ko-ri, A. 


ustify opinions or conduct. tible, sub-vér'ti- f being | chicory.] Chicory. [From America 
—— Subterraneous, sub-ter-ri’- subverted. Se en dae “J Bucco „ Suk Rota m 1 and ton 
nean, sub-ter-ri'né-us, a. [L. subterraneus | [L. subversio.] The act of subverting or | Indian name.] United States. 
under, and terra, the earth (whence | overthrowing; overthrow; utter ruin: de- | boiled together. [UniS pe, wm 
terrace, terrestrial, terrier, &c.).] Being or | struction.—Subversive, sub-vér'siv,a. Ten- | Buccour, suk’ér, rir) Lom —— 
ing at some depth in the earth; situated | ding to subvert, overthrow. or rula, come Fr ihe aid of aub, unde s i 
Bubtle, sut ; underground. Subway, sub'wü, n. [L. sub, under.) An ru o. Cunnext.] TO help i ke 


7, a. IO. E. sotel, sotil subtil, | underground 
0. Fr. sutil, soutil, subtil (Fr. subtil from Buccad sul ndr j difficulty or EE asi " 
L. is, slender, delicate subtle” from — sukkndz, n. la pe Julon] from suilering; toa o ei ey) assistance 
aub, under, and tela, fortexela, n web, from | swectmeats, helps Benlty or distress; e I > un 
= to weave (whence lexture).] Thin or Buccedaneous, suk-st-di'nt-us, a. [L.suc-| in difficulty or relict. —* 
—— substance; not gross or dense; | cedaneus — sub, under, and cedo, to go. | thing that who Succours. 
Sek elicate in texture or workmanshi 5 | CEDE] Supplying the place of something | ér-¢r, n. One Destitute of suc 
acuto or penetratin — capable else; forming’ a substitute — — E 
date ; esign; : ea, t, suk'kü-lent, € 
—— artful; insinuating; cunningly sul seins Wai Dl Sueco place | Succulent, suk’kü lent, Mi of jue 


tl ! á 1 succus, Juice remar del 
SC Thee subido. EE satt aer used for something else; a, substi Succulent ae 
of being subtle; cun- | Su “Std! [Fr. succdd the —* eculently. j 
nin ` craftiness; wiliness; acutoness of in. — — — GE and lea succulent — Zi 
Het Pty of. distinction or discrimi- | of, and cedo, to go. CenE.] To take the | adv. Td Succulency, P beins 
nati artful o os adv. In a gubtlo place of in some post or position, to be Se eae!) n. Thea 


man à ; 
cately: deceiftn "dung s nicel ; deli- eir or successor to; to come after; to bo 


rely. — Subtile, ` . un- | lent; juicin ab be La 
ei up ques A spalling of Subile now der quenb or conso ollow: to —— Succumb, eria to Ti rta 
ubie c also Bubtilely, Subtile- me heir; to ascend a throno a sub, Undore rent, cone 
sub'tili- | the removal or death of the occupant; to | also 


pine, pin; oil, pounds 










núto, not, mövo; tube, tub, bull; 
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Suddenly, les all at once.—Sud- 





denness, Su 
















without sale 
rà way guccur 

submit- —— eeng, Sec 

sa ES, e chape of church —n. A 


PAS / 


guished from the map ussil. depriving of air; to smother. 
Sudoriferous, sü-do-rif'ér-us, @. At — beco MT Liebe, stifled, or smothered. 


N = 4 Gi 
; secreting perspiration. Suflocatingly, sun venti bn, P Pat fo-kü'shon, 


SUGAR 


r or syllable) to a word.— 


n-li, adv. In a sudden annex f re 2 "The act of suf- 
manner; UN nenes, n. State of being — sul fo-kat, vl. — suffocated, sufo- 


sudden. dia, the chief seat | cating. [ a hoke 
, sud'ér, n. In India, istius cis, the throat.] Toc 
a Kenltquarters of government, as distin en — en 


11 by stopping respiration ; to stifle, 


t-ing-li, adv. So as 
the condition o 


in 
cio, to make.] Causing sweat. —n. 4 h ARTS M or stifled.—Suf- 
facdicino that produces sweat; a diapho- being, sanoe a Uv, a. Tending or able 


[L. pario, to pre Suffolk-punch, suf'fok-punsh, n. A variety 
of English horse, strongly built, of a stout 


uffr. suf'fra-gan, a. [Fr. sufragant, 
I« 8 ragans, sufragantis, ppr. of sufra- 


gor, to vote for, from suffragium, a vote. 


Assisting in ecclesiastical 
f bishops cae A bishop who 


has been consecrated to assist another 
Sue, sù. v.t.—sued, suing. [O.Fr. suir, sewir, | bishop in a particular portion of his dio- 


n relation to his arch- 


bishop. — Suffraganship, suf'fra-gan-ship, 
The office of suffragau. 

seck in marriage; to seck justice or right | Suffrage, suffrij,n. [Fr. suffrage, L. suf- 

from by legal process; to institutoa process | fragium, a vote; origin doubtf . A vote 

in law against.— To suc out, to petition for | given in deciding a controverted question, 

and take out (to sue out a pardon).—v.i. | or in the choice of a man for an office or 

To play the lover; to woo or be a wooer; | trust; an expression of opinion; one's voice 


by request; to petition; to plead. — Sua- | Suffrutescent, suf-frü-tes'ent, a. [L. sub, 
bility, sü-a-bil'i-ti, v. Capability of being | slightly, and frutex, a shrub.] Moderately 
sucd,—Suable, sü’a-bl,a. Such as may be | frutescent.—Suffruticose, suf-frú'ti-k0s, a. 


ag ar nblish- 

à Burch attached alo a branch establish Eiere EEN 

char? ; (Ii. succussto nine sweat i 
3; t. ush'on, + . and | Producing sera . sudor, and 
x — Ze wat ot shakin a | —Sudoriße, s-do-rifik, a, [^ te A | m. The act of sufocat 
ve 

d: ized by shaking. | ™ , sü-do-rip/a-rus, a. i 

s EON —— from „SAX | rerio — — Sweat-producing: to choke or stifle. 
a LS such yim ated = 90 : d ec secreting verspiration. 11 A monbe of 
x fe AS hy-like wi er : Ge — — the dar rcnt costos among | round shape. 

vhich- Y ars H 
de he liko kin or degi ao eat (such baso- | the Hindus. L [From stem of seethe; 
n. the as mentioned; £0 E eg before tho | Suds, sudz, n. pl. Léi : Sepat 
D -— Such 13 follow? tof comparison; somp: G. sud, a seething, tz, sie - "ter | SUFFRAGE 
» thing whicli is tho su jeck ced betweon it | secthe.] A lye of soap and w = ei or wa RAPE etti am] a 
a] article a OT n i it refers (such a impregnated with soap, and Iorming s 
` sud tho noi to ww directly —— ME frothy muss. 
| man) le (such weather).—S* O, 5 4 : bishop i 
* ithoat the article o. |. givin (Fr. suivre), from a form sequere, for | ceso; any bishop 
e es , or Such OF such, Lex Ja. eer to follow (whence pursue, ensue, 

t generally or in : : Sat 
5 gent aD O derticularizing.— uch u t, of | suit, suite). SEQUENCE.) To ply with love; to | m. 
to r things; 

ax kind; similar persons o 

the like kincs close of cnumera- 
r — Suchwise, such'wiz, adv. In suc 

tons. 
d a manner; £9. to suck, also 
d — ugen — joa, aga, to prosecute; to mako legal claim; to scek | given. 
y Dan Juge; Lg ‚Gael.su e Ir.sui- 
o gion to suck.) To draw into t emouth by 
: Gage of tho rca speci 

somet Tom wi i = 
























to draw milk from; to draw in or 
imbibe: to inhale; to absorb; to draw in as 
a whirlpool; to swallow up; to cngulf.— 
vi. Todraw fluid into themouth; to draw 
milk from the breast.—n. The act of draw- 
ingwith the mouth; milk drawn from the 
breast by the mouth. — Sucker, suk’cr, n. 
One who or that which sucks; an organ 
in animals for sucking; the piston of a 
suction-pump; a shoot or branch which 
from the roots or lower part of a 

stem; the sucking-fish; the lump-fish or 
lum a toy consisting of a small 
pieco of leather having a string attached 
to the centro of it, soaked in water and 
firmly downon a substance, when 

pue atmospheric pressure causes it to ad- 
sting i ch the vacuum mado when the 


suitor. 

Suct, sü'et, n. [O.Fr. seu, sieu (Fr. suif), 
of the ox, sheep, deer, &c., and which is 
resem g 


1 .* 
Suffer, suf'ér, nt, [O.Fr. sufrir, soferre 


er—sub, under, a 


La Zi 7 Ze Emp nn "s n ES Ss 


; hence (colloq.) very yo 
$ D A ung and in- 


hut’ feeding-bottle — Sucking. fe 9: 
mon or suction pum subido — 
e 
vbi tonurseat tho breast,.—Suck. 
As n. [From suck and term 
rane child at the breast ; 
Bero, WA cash pe S BUCCOTASIT, 
. “ ucre, * 
ig —— forthe sugars identical Tu 


assive consent by not forbidding or hin- 


a "QW Xd kW "E " d» emr 


ated.—Sufferer, suf’ 
fers; one who —— One who suf- 


suction, from 


mt 
f 
* 


from L.scbwm, tallow, grease.] The fatt at ufumi > 

tissuc situated about the lolas dd — Las — — and fumus, smoke.] 

To apply fumes or smoke to, as to the 

harder than the fat from other parts.— | body in medical treatment.—S ga- 

Suety, sWot-i, a. Consisting of suet or | tion, suf-fü'mi-gü"shon, n. The operation 
ling it of suflumigating; fumigation. 


sued. — Suer, sü'ér, n. One who sues; a | Bot. in part shrubby; woody at the base, 
Ax the yearly branches decaying 


igate, suf-fü'mi-güt, v.t. — suffumi- 
Ll. suffumigo, u- 


e, suf-füz', v.t. — Suffused, suffusing. 


(Fr. soufrir), from L. sufferre, inf. of | [L sufund 

: A NA ` o, sufusum—sub, and fundo, to 
pour, to pour out. Fuse.] ' read 
pear derer FEnTILE.] To feel or bear as with a fluid or — to fill ore cover, 
sect de aula pai | D eco uf fee peed wi 

affected by (to sufer change a loss); not sutii h 5 Y Ge) i 
to forbid or hinder; to allow.—v.i. To feel stat f boing — 
Y nder; u ate of being suffused; a spreading over. 
or undergo pain of body or — to un- | Sugar, shu’ger, n. [Fr. sucre, from ke 


.—Suffusion, 


Ar. 


; to be injured; to sustain loss or kit MR S ro Per. shakhara, Pra- 


cu 

damage. — Sufferable, suf'ér-a-bl, a Ca- 

pable of being permitted or endured.— Sugar] A well-kn 

ufferablonezs, suf’cr-a-bl De ans j ee E eno CEDressed 
c er of being sufferable.—Sufferably, | from ma 
cu Abit, adv. In a sufferable manner.— birch, p 


fering; endurance; patient endurance; | or Ooth [any of its properties; Jig. honeye 


ng words. — Sugar of lead, the ace- 


dorings tolerati oni permission. FUE Lar Sg lend, the crystals of which have a 
ice, a ermission or consent: 
without being positively forbidden: toler: seasons nar cuf. To n apregnate, 


ness.— Sugar of milk, lactine, 
sprinkle, or mix with Sugar; Jig. 


in; o ` 
Sustains inconvenience or loss: one uno Sugar- baker, n. One who refines sugar. 


0 
chan, tosuck. S permits 
i the » Sucx.] ie ae or allows, — Suffering, Sugar-beet, n. A specie 
7 e Hu of thog UP of any fluid by | Aj, Lhe bearing of pain, inconveniens | "050 root sugar is largely manufactured 
common „Made. Suction Za When a | Sufice, suf fis rn poe distress. E "stallized 433, 7- Sugar clarified and 
tingah, OUS OF ewe mp, A. "The | sufa te "fis. v.i.—aufficed, suficing. [O.E £zystallized. — Sugar-cane, n. A pl 
e AS BEE | Handsome gatas ee al 
Sucking: pon Bük-tö’ri.n] o make. Fa Toke under, and facio, to | ho 18 to 20 feet high.—8 
of livi 21, a. Ada CT.] To be ono geg Use, n. A bu 
! his se i king; e tobo Saua to is end: proposed icion; refined —Sagariness, caco cue The 
5 , . s s O " a 
Gen from tudo, to aan Pudatio, suda- ——— —Sufficient, rut gant o ds ger-ing, n. A sweeten ee 8, shw- 
— tarum, EAS] A| tothe onid proposed ue, Equal sel for bolas —Sugar-kettle, ^ y ahs 
Bake Sudatory OF ng euouzh; of competent power or vts; | Sugar-loaf twn saccharine juice 
Baddest TE, stl'da. per- | qualified: capah Power or ability: oat, R. A conical mass Za 
sud’ Weati »7. A shent-li "dn ne: — Sufficient y: | Sugar; anything shaped of refined 
Ä Deh [pots a. [O Fri, Perspirin radu. To a sufficient dep neue; | —Sugar-ma ped like a sugar-lonf 
| au, rum Le Sedan), q dein, audain enough; adequately; ton ‚Cgrec: well | ica, from the sar, ree of North A i 
| subitus go LL. subita. - — Sufficiency, sur.a onsiderable de- | fact le sap of which su mor: 
d BER eee deiade antreten or adequata; aye | United States and carta tattle fa the 
eine une carcel appening 3 means; a competence ete substan, machino for pressing ou n. 
d esee moniale viu. a Dee e the Jaleo ai 
of ai violen, Prepared ; wy, Dut in use! — lenco. wanta; solf-conceit: | % gaT- ppa in raw or unrefine cles 
— Onato Ong grt idi| sugizum. t "ME UL. stefixus, np. ofa loaf-sugar nto a: «Di... A tool for cutting 
| h : Tu ufigo,| ter, n. Ono o staat spe wer cu ng 






+ DÉI Bing; TH, then; th, thin; 


MV ear, * ~ = 
etter or ESE Ha oted se the growth of the anges and 
n. 
- To add or ing amade of boil a 
! ing and colourima <a Sugar, with Ae 
g ingredient. flavour. 
Ugar-re. 


comfit or small swore: 


=S 


W; wig; Wh, whig; zh, asu 
` » Azure, 








E better 


ge 


coo — —— — — 
es 


D ^ seto 


I^ -Á — 
enl Ha o" 





sul'en-li, adv. Inasullen manner; g 
with gloomy moroseness, — Sul 


being sullen; ill nature with si 
ens, sul'enz, n. pl. A fit 


s Sullying. [A.Sax. 


mud or mire- Dan. sóle, to sul 
Goth. bi-sauljan, to sully.] 

spot; to tarnish; to dim; jig 
tarnish, or pollute (character 
infamous vices).—v.i. To bo soi 


nish 

Sulphate, sul'fát, n. [F 
salt of sulphuric aci 
sulphuric acid and a base; 
"copper, or blue vitriol; su 
or green vitriol; sulphate o 
or Epsom salts, &c.—Sulphat 
a. Relating to, containin 
a sulphate.—Su 


ho refines sugar.—Sugar- 
F "An establishment where sugar 


ngs 
nsirument of silver or 
uung jumps of pagar € 
ble.—Sugary, shy'gér-i, a. Resembling, 
Sutani or composed of sugar; sweob; 


, hon 
et su-jest’ or sud-jest’, ot [L. sug- 
suggestum, to put under, to suggest 
ro,tobring. GESTURE.] 
To introduce indirectly to the mind or 
thoughts; to call up to the mind; to cause 
to be thought of; 
diffidence or modesty; : 1 
Htxt.—v.i. To make suggestions of evil.— 
ter, su-jes'tér or sud-jes'tér, n. One 


sud-jest'yon, n. Theact of suggesting, or 
that which is suggested; a hint; a prompt- 
a prompting to do 
los. sume as A saociation.— 
Principle of suggestion association of ideas. 

B stive, 8u-jes'tiv or sud-jes'tiv, a. 
est thoughts or ideas; 
oes not appear on the 
gestively, su-jes'tiv-li or sud- 







lated metal for 1 





to propose with 
nt, ^. Syn. under 





rom sulphur] A 
or à compound of 





. SU 
highest, super 


r with a metal or other 
; a sulphuret.—Sulphite, sul'fit, a. 
A salt composed of sulphurous acid with 


a base. 
Sulphocyanic, sul’fö-st-an-ik, 


and cyanogen.) P 
ing sulphur and 









suggesting what 





ertaining to, or contain- 
cyanogen.—Sulphocyanic 
d occurring in the 
blossoms of cruciferous plants, 
saliva of man and the s 
anate, Sulphocyanido, 
To-si'an-id, n. A salt of 
—Sulphocyanogen, sul 
A compound of sulphur and 
¢,sul-i6-vin'ik,a 


ess, su-jes'tiv-nes or sud-jes’- 
Base n. The state or quality of being 
sugge 


rom L. sui, of him- 
self, and cedo, to kill (as in homicide, par- 
ricide).) Self-murder; the act of designedly 
d one's own life; one 
rder; a person who intentional 

lis himself; a felo de se.—Suicidal 

rtaining to or of the naturo of 
dally, sQ-i-si‘dal-li,adv. In 


Suicide, sit'i-s1d, n. heep.—Sulphocy- 
su] fó-si'an-üt, sul. 


sulphocyanic acid. 


. [From sulphur, 
i Contuining sul- 
spirits of wine or 
au acid produced 

uric acid upon alcoh 
sul-io-vi'nüt, n. A saltof 


[L. sulfur, sulphur] 
mentary non-mctallic 
nish-yellow colour, 
j tly in the mineral 
in the vegetable and animal 
teless, readily melted, 
a blue flame and then emit- 
ating fumes, largely used in the 


phur, sulphur in the form of 

oll or stick sulphur, 
costin solid rolls. 
v.£, To impregna 
th sulphur; to sulject t 


n. The subjection of a substa 
action a hur f 


phuric acid and 
—Sulphovinic acid, 
the action of sulph 
—Sulphovinate, 
gulphorinie acid 







Brimstone, an ele 
substance of a 
occurring abundan 


compeudium containi 
stance of a fuller statement 
sum‘a-ri-li, adv. In a summary 


train of attendants or follo 
tten suite); law, an action 


or process for th 
claim.— To follow su 


—Summarized, summarizing, To mikes 
summary or abstract of; to 

.—Summation, sum-4'shon, n. Tks 
act of forming a sum or total amount; ss 


geregate, x 

ac, Sumach, sü'mak, n. [Fr. 
Sp. zumaque, from Ar. sum 
much used for tanning; as Ica 
Written also Shumach. 


Sumbul, sum'bul, n, An 
tho root of an umbelliferous 


itable; to become 0 the action of 


i.T 
—Suitable, s0'tn-b] or the purpose of bleach- 
sul'iü-rà-tér, n. 


paratus for fumigating or bleaching by 


urning sulphur. 
-ü'r&-us, a. Consist 
qualitics of sulphu 
ureously, sul-f0rd-us-li, adv. 
lurcous manncr.—Sulphureous- 


mpany or number of Summer Ge? n 
=, „Us a c a sma 8 
sonuner, Sw.sommar, D 

ono who su n of the ye 

— ciel ee 


ver; law, a party 
t, sul’ki-ted, a. 


the sun shines m 
gion; the warmest 
north of the equat 
to include the mon 
st. Indian — 
lating to summ season. 
pass the summer or abe tear 







age; a wooer; a lo 





cate, Sulcated, sul’kä 
us, f. l 


American duck. — 8 





house, n. Asma 


keeping up ill-fec] 





uring, sul'fer-ing, n. Sul: 
phur-ore, n. Iron pyriles 
ur and sulphuric acid, — 
lfér-us, a. Impregnated 





for a e 
suey: sulki- ad . Ina RER EE 


Summer, sum"ér, f. 
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E pa tions Over a 
perii des of fe lies is GE gn T om 
Fr. somoner (Fr smod privately, 


Ee in a 
SE k tho attendance 
SS = for: Nally. to call upon. to 
d tec a up; to excito into Born 
: ento up (sunmor. up your 
or exertio moner, SUMON for an 
rage) also, 2 former na mt 


tend to some 
place pna invitation or asking to 


aah to appear E a court; auo; 
"aed 


gach call is given; milit. a call to sur- 
aeg G. Sw. and Dan. sump 
D, a swamp, pool] A pon 
D) sieht for use in salt-works; 2 pit for re- 
a metal on its firstfusion; a reservoir 
at tho lowest point of a mine, from which 
js pumped tho water that accumulutes 


there. . ` 

: er, at, "[O. Fr. sommelier, 2 
— er Pino origin as summer, 
a beam.) A horse that carries necessaries 
for a journey; a baggage-horse; a pack- 
horee.—a. Applied toa horse or mule that 
carries ries, — Sumpter-saddlo, n. 
A pack-saddle. : 

, sump'tü-a-ri, a. [L. sumplu- 
arius, from sumptus, expense, from suino 
sumptum, to use, spend—sub, under, and 
exo, to buy, to take (seen also in exempt, 

,&c)] Relating to expense; regu- 
king expense or cxpendituro.—Sumplu- 
ary — made to restrain excess in 
apparel, food, or any luxuries.—Sumptu- 
vu, sump'ta-us, a. [L. ——— rom 
auaplus, cost, expenso.] Costly; expensive; 

; splendid; magnificent. — Sumptu- 
a adh ter E ` sumptuous 
manner; pensi + Spicn -—SUMp- 
tnousness, "UD tQ-us-nes, 2, “oath 


Emshine or punish 


h round 
World; Under the i 

—Sten 7 earth: a proverbial prede 
Sun p * ness, in Scrip. Christ.— 
tel y Wate (a wheels, &contrivar ) 
ent to a crank. ke ine, cquiva- 
— fixed to us el cel being a 


rou ing tho fly-whe 
Gi Sie a teothed-wheel at the, by 


approachine 4 
bow n, AUTotection bonnet having 
Cf light AU iris fo m the sun. Si 
Ny rig? tho spray a Y the refraction 





8 te 
Mohamm 


679 


hree of them British, 

genus of piante" bstance entanglo in- 
which by ¢ — ive rtain amount of 
AEn An instrument 








SS d n. 
of the sun. z Ba ied on account of the 


ilar form and shining surface 
1 species. — Sumo HIRING d 
at, A genus of plants, x 

om tho form and colour of the flower, or 
from its habit of, turning to tho sun.— 
Sunless, sun les, d. Destitute of the sun 
or its rays; shaded.—Sunlight, sun lit, 2. 
The light of the sun; sunshine.—Sun-light, 
n. A largereflecting cluster of gas-burners 
in a ceiling. — Sunlit, sun'lit, a. Lit or 
lighted by the sun,—Sunny, sun'i, a. Like 
the sun; shining or dazzling with light or 
splendour; bright; exposed to the rays of 
the sun; lighted up or warmed by the 
direct rays of the sun, — Sunniness, sun'i- 
nes, 1. State of being sunny.—Sun-opal, 
n. A variety of opal displaying bright 
yellow and red reflections.—Sun-picture, 
n A pholograph.— Sunrise, Sunrising, 
sun'riz, sun’riz-ing, 2. The rise. or ap- 
pearance of the sun above the horizon; 
morning; the region where the sun rises; 
the east. — Sunset, Sunsotting, sun" sch, 
sun'sct-ing, 2. The descent of the sun 
below the horizon; the time when the sun 
seis; evening; jig. close or decline; the 
region where the sun sects; the west.— 
Sunshine, sun'shin, n. The light of the 
sun; sunlight; fig. an influence acting like 
therays of tho sun; warmth; pleasantness; 
brightness; cheerfulness. —a. Sunshiny. 
— Sunshiny, sun'shi-ni, a, Bright wit 

the rays o the sun; bright like the sun.— 
Sunstone, sun’stön, 2. A popular name of 
various minerals, as cat's-eye.—Sunstroke, 
sun’strök, n. <A very serious affection of 
the nervous system frequent in tropical 
climates, and in temperate regions during 
very warm weather, EE caused by 
exposure of the head and neck to the 
direct rays of the sun. — Sunward, Sun, 
werd, adv. Toward the sun.—Sun-worship, 
2. The worship or adoration of the sun.— 
— Au? n. A worshipper of the 


struction held on the Lord’s 


n the phrase in sunder, in two. 


dri i anun del, a LA. Sax. sundrig, syn- 
rerai; more H , 
sundry, all both eu ond Or ADAE 
ally. Cen, sun'driz, n. pl. Vari 
- ungs, too minute or numer to 
ndividually specified, S 


Es » Sung, puot and pp. of sing, 


d sungk, pret. 
and + E 
oe rae pean a, Lying on tho bottom 
ence, i Tetalnin 
n A ditch with a retaining a 


unn, Sunn-hem 
material simile: tosh An East Indian 


mp, 
dage, canvas, &c, Called. also Çor- 


orthodox 
Sunna or 





in’its, n. pz. m 
Who receivo us 





SUPERCILIARY 


traditionary law as of equal importance 
with the Koran. 

Sup, sup, v.c. — sup 

an, to sup=1cc 


r form of this, 
'o take into the 
to imbibe; tos 
be afilicted wit 
To cat the evening meal. 
e taken with the lips; a sip.— 
Supper, sup'ér, n. 
Ge Mod. Fr. souper, to su 
inf. used as a noun), from t 
The evening meal; the last 
rd's supper, the euc 
—v.i. To take supper; to sup.—v.t. 
supperto.—Supperless sup’er-les,a. 

cing without supper.—Su 
time when supper is 


awn, su-pan”, n. In the United States, 
an name for boiled Indian meal. 

ér,n. [L. super, above, beyond, 
ied to E. over), Whence superus, 
comparative superior, superlativo 
supremus or summus (w 
sum, summit). 


U-— ^am — ge © 
* > QUod 


— — 


ore = 


the lips, as a liquid; 
have as onc's lot; 


pum 


i 
1 
i 


harist. LORD. 


ing supper; b 
per- time, n. The 
taken; cvening. 


hence supreme, 
] A contraction used col- 
loquially for certain words of which it is 
the prefix; a supernumerary; specifically. 
theatrical supernumerary 
Superable, sü'pér-a-bl, a. 
from supero, to overcome.) Capable of 
being overcome or conquered. — Super- 
ableness, sü’pcr-a-bl-nes, 2. 
of being superable. — Superably, sü'pér-a- 
bli, adv. So as may be overcome. 
Superabound, sü'pér-a-bound", v.i. 
super, and abound.] To abound a 
beyond measure, — Superabundance, sü'- 
bun"dans, n. More than enough; 
excessive abundance, — Superabundant, 


(4 
[L. superabilis, 





Supercelestial sa’ 
super, and EE 


1, above, an 


nor; with an 


y wë GT 
rote "rr "Eer Sr 


SUPERCOLUMNIATION 680 


S ERST 
tat | specifically ta haat steam, apart from abo = Toy 
D eor A ve, 
PE ofbalagmupercitiqus haughtincss — with water, until it resembles a abo $ Tontina nale ton 
Supercolumniation, si’pér-ko-lum-ni-4”- Superhuman, sü-pér-hü^man, a. [Prefix] fio px ob furl NN 
up 


shon, n. [Prefix super, aud column.] Arch, super, and human.) Above or beyond what 


































































































oating on th lion, 
: another, ; , Buperna nutface or. Th 
up. Facminamt, st perdon ant n. [Bro superimpose, su aeran s divino, e | nper, an ENS ads 
1 5 Ll e no e A X , kd m e a 
Aan dominant the deer of the super, and impose] To lay or impose on | torm € SCH et in eed 
diatonig scale, ta. (Prefix | impozielvon, n, The act of sunaria PiE | often eguh iep iam Liese 
- . a. x | im'po- pity a | Pernatural LTE 
Super, and ciment] Eminent ht a su Suporinoumbent, sporin ku Nsa | Aucnen, —— SR 
ior degree; surpassing others in excel- ; d SD mit) ae m, Sü-p« el E 
= ; ity, &c. — Superemi- | [Prefix super, and incumbent] Lying or| state of hei Mat, 
menes. sl-penem ian, n. Eminence | Testing, on incumbency, sper cum. | doctring chars, Piper da 
superior to what is common; distinguished | bence, ee — 50 aun” | of G uiro a ter lat the * 
eminence. — Ad , Be pons, * aem nd Coa VE Ouberma toralist, Ge: au from pv 
ner. doe 0 Kei 
Supereroge ation, si-pekerörgiehon m. LI. | Superinduce, sü'pér-in-düs", v.t. [Prefix me nolda tho prie 


naturalism, — 8 


super, and induce.) To bring in or on as DAt-0-ral-iz, uf “perna 


Supererogo, supercrogatum, to pay overand an addition to something.—Superinduce. 


above—super, above, and erogo, to pay— 


H 


- Supcrn —B8 OF conca Eh 

rogo x.] | ment,Superinduction,sü' r-in-düs"ment nat'Q-ral. Uperna RAM 

Performance. of more Pau duo. requires soperin-duk"shon, n, The act of super: | ner — up CN Turn 

— Works of supercrogation, in tho R. Cath. | inducing. : ; "E de nes, n. The atate or oH "i 

Ch. good works which are considered as | Superintellectual, sü pér-in-tel-lek tü-al, Supernatural. quality die 
not absolutely required of each individual e D —— and intellect.) Being "auper a pi ap 

=” = ev e $ n ; 
Hd i end Mese pa fot the | Superintend, sü'pér-in-tend", ot. [L. su. number,] E ond au 


) APER service of another.—Supererog- a oed 


i q 
'a- i 2 akin Y c 
—— e REG —— Cem and oversight of MEE i me power certain — or bas EA a 
rexal *per-eg-zalt”, v.t. x | ofdirection; totako y | y. | sary or usual- mem what inet 
Tm m exalt] io exalt toa iue —Superintendence, Superintendency si’. mally a member of aa à perennoja 
degree. — Suporexaltation, sü'pér-eg-zal- — — dens, sit’ pér-in-ten”den-si, n, cr 


ta”shon, n. Elevation above the common he act of superintending; care and over- 
egree. 
Superexcellent, s-pér-ek’scl-lent, a. [Pre- 
fix super, and excellent.) Excellont in an 
uncommon degree,—Suporexcollence, sü- 
T-ek'sel-lens, n, Superior excellence. 
uperfecundation, si’ pér-f¢-kun-da”’shon 
n. [L. super, over, and fecundus, fruitful.) 
Superietation. — Superfecundit » Sü'pér- 
fe-kun"di-ti, n. Superabundant fecundity, 
Superfetate, Sü-pér-fe'tàt, nt [L. super- 
Jeto—super, over, alter, and feto, to breed, 
Fercs.] To conceive after a prior con- 
ception. — Superfetation, Superfetation, 
80 per-fö-tä”shon,n. A secon conception 
after a prior one, and by which two fetuses 
exist at once in the same womb. 
Superficies, sü-pér-fish'éz, n. [L., from 
super, upon, and facies, face. (FAcE.) Sur- 
another form of the same word.] 
es ; the exterior part or face of a 
M: consisting of length and breadth 


of somcthing.—a. Overlooking others with 
authority.—5 


pe phos 
taining the greate amount — 
acid that can — with th e 


thecalyx); next the axis.— Superior courts, 
the highest courts in a state.—Superior 
planets, those that are more distant from 
the sun than the earth, as Mars, Jupiter, 


sirata npon those ftot are elle 

10 procesa by which one magnit 

sv cinesived to be pos pd 
uper-royal, sü-pér-roi'al, a. d 
p Larger than ropal; 


turn, Uranus, and Neptune, —n. One | and royal.] "Dees 
thout thickness, and therefore forming | who is superior to or above another; onc | ofa large species of printing paper. 
pa part of the substance or solid content | who is higher or grenter than another in | Supersaturate, Geh (Pr 


of a ‚ — Superficial, sü-pér-fish'al, q, 
[L. superficialis. Lying on or pertaining 
to the surface; not penetrating the sub- 
stance of a thin » not sinking deep; not 
deep or profound as regards PR s 
not learned or thorough: not ing to the 
heart of things, — Superficialist, BÜ-pér- 
fish'al-ist, n. A erson of superficial at. 
tainments; a sci ist. — Superdciali » SÙ- 
Pér-fish'i-al"i-ti, n. The quality of being 
Superficial: want of depth or thorough- 
ners; shallowness; a superficial person or 


social station, rank, power, excellence, or 
qualities of any kind; the chief of n MOn- 

Aster convent, or ab 

who has certain rights of feu over a pro- 
erty. — Superioress, sü-pi'ri-ér-es, v. A 
ady superior, — Superiority, sü-pt’ri-or”- 

i-ti, n. The state or quality of being su- 


super, and saturate.) To saturate tè er 
cess. — Supersaturation, si’pérsat-t1i- 
shon, n. Saturation to excess. 
‚Superscribe, RESCH uni- 
scribed, superscribing. [la suf " 
super, over or abore, and scrib, = 
ScmiBE.] To write on the top, ouisión: repe 
surface; to put an inscription 
the nama or adore of one on the ends 
cover of. rscripti 
shon, s. Tho act of superscri 


In a superior manner or position.—Supe- d 
ved on the outside qt 
is written or engra especially, en ed 


riorness, Sü-pé'ri-or-nes, n. Superiority, 


4 8 erjacent, sū- ii’ t, , UA su ^ y 1 

th » Sü-pér-fish'al-li, adv. Aer. and —— nh eist abovo something else; Y 
Ina superficial mer; on the surface | lie.) Lying abora or upon. dress on — v.t. — supers 
only; without going decp; slightly; not Superlative, sü-pérla-tiv, a. [L. super- | Supersedo sus Fr. duperacder, Aë 

hly.—Su alness, sü-pér-fish- | Zativus, from Superlatus—super, over, and | supersed di over, to refrain, —— 
alnes, n. Superficiality; shallowness. atus, carricd.] Of the highest pitch or cre, to sit over, tope rrr To 
Ca Yers ge a. (Prefix super, and ca most eminent; surpassing all — gedeo ce by cunt 
ness; excessively le faultily subtle. | Qther(superlative wisdom orbeauty); gram. , i 


eness, sü-per-fin‘ i 
E sing supert ine dug n. Quality 
> ID u' a i n. . 8 
federe dem uri 
¢,an , A 
FLUExr.] T quantity that ui lover and 
sagten uanti 
8 wanted: redundancy: something 
for shon, Zog d a rather Bau UEC. — 
D a. 6 
Auus,] Being more than is wane oe Sul 
Acient; unnecessary from being in excess; 
de t. — Superfiuously, sü - pér'flu- 
s adv, In M quperfiuous manner, — 
Super tation a. H U-US-DCS, Y. 


» Sü-pér-fron'tal, n. 


supe 
—— 


sosh'on, 2. u 
Supersensible, sil: Kr ifie 


scn , z 
tha reach of the senses- SWR aii 
ness, st-pér-sen'si tirao rn 
sitivencss or so Abore or E 


` n'gü-ai, d. vé 
reach of tho senses Supersensibli 
pór-sen'sü-us, c D 


: to di 
in tho room of; tor — 


degree, — Superlativeness, s0-pér’ In-tiv- 
nes, 1. The stato of being superlative. 


80-pér-lü^na-ri, a. [L. super, above, luna 
D moon.] Being a ara G moon; not 


Supermundane, sn-pér-mun'din. a. [Prefix 
Super, and mundane] Being above the 





super, above. ` Bopen.) Being or situated Y, O 
et above us; relati ln ; colos- | ovor—Ssupers h^ e eronco i’ 
Cad ; relating to things above; co and 
and heat} Merer-höt, RL [Prefix — gual: heavenly, per 








upernatant, sü-per-nü'tant, a. [In super, 





Superposition, Sil'pér-pü-zish"on, v. Th 
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s ining and climbing 
to various strong EHE which are im- 
the — Oto West Indies 





prop, : . 
or what maintains Ife; thes another's 










































a creator). — v.i. To make or form “a 
supposition; to think; to imagine.—Sup- 
poser, sup-po'zér, n. One who supposes. 


SS E 
rted into Europe Ji adv. | livelihood; one who furn othe: 
kp, ar artic of jde35 ico foun r- | forwalkin ¢-sticks.—Supplely,sup tl sup'l- | livelihood; the act of assisting, maintain- 
I orot Yag or biity agin —— of | In a Supp, manner: of ang supple or | ing, vindicating, &c.; 21d; help; euo qs 
Vi den e in the direc irs, ag 2 DCH bent; pllancy; readiness of compli- RE arte sap po E YDG 
ture’ powers ic, or 30 = facility. ; : jle.— 
mS | ee sects | sienes surten d eres D oup par ea EE 
i pernatora! pogersitloUs superstition; | MENS and pico, to fill Surriy.] An | of being supportable.—Supportably, sup- 
a Ty Pens, SC or addicted DA ural; | full—sub, anc PET | by which it is mad or'ta-bli, adv. In a supportable manner. 
> “uy iin which it is mado | por ta-bii, adv. a sup 
ah 0. pertain a regard to ho upersti- a“ P —— especially an ad- —Supporter, sup-por'tér, n. One who supi 
L coding from Ben, adv, In a SU- | Agen to a book, to a periodical publica- | ports or maintains; a defender advocate, 
Ep —* si porst y. — SU titiousness, tion, £c.; trigon. the quantity by which vindicator adherent; one who accom- 
| {ious manner: oran angle falls short of 180 degrees | panics an aids another; that which sup- 
persti es, it. Prefix | anarcori 3 - 
Du. tal E persträ'tum, n. [ ln er | or a semicircle.—v.t. To increase or com- rts or keeps up; a prop, a pillar, &c.; 
Wu pa persira tara) A stratum Or ng dote by a supplement. — Supplemental, | her. a figure on each side of a shield ap- 
us ir, and erate resting on something | E iementary, sup-lö-men‘tal, sup-lč- | pearing to support ib; a band or truss for 
ane bore ano» narn. [Pre-| men'ta-ri, a. Of the nature of a supple- | the support of any part. — Supportless, 
lal de , actare, so-perstrak tür, Mr turo | ment; serving to supplement; additional. | sup purt les, a, Having no support. 
lty. puperst r, and structure.) Aog erect — Supplementation, sup'Ié-men-tà"shon, Suppose, sup-p0z’, DÄ suppos suppos- 
ft fis up something else; any =. Theactofsupplementing.—Suppletive, | ing. (Fr. supposer—sup for sub, under, 
la boile nda basis. Prefix super, | Suppletory, sup'lé-tiv, sup'16-to-ri, a. | aud poser, to place. Pose.] To lay down 
ona foo, sa-per-sußl, o. ' | Erom L, suppleo, suppletum, to supply.) | or regard as matter of fact for the sake of 
papersubtl btle; crafty in an cx- | [ ppleo, supp 2 3 
LU eg Over-subtie; Supplying deficiencies; supplemental. argument or illustration; to assume hy 
1 cessive RETO o nrmörte-res” tri-al, | d. Suppleness. Under SUPPLE, d thetically; to take for granted; to imagine; 
g trial, f rrestrial.] Being | Suppliant, sup'li-ant, a, (Fr. — to think to be the case; to require to exist 
; age. ppr. of supplier, to entreat, from L. sup- | or be true; to imply (creation supposes 





Eg 
d 
d 


ico, to supplicate (which sec).] Entreat- 
ing or begging earnestly; asking carnestly 
and submissively; supplicating; expres- 






he note next above the 
tae s the second note of the 









aes 
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tie - À : - 
n diatonic scale. . sive of supplication.—n. A humble peti- | — Supposable, sup-po'za-bl, a. pable 
‘pér-ven’, v.i, — supervened, | tioner; one who entreats submissively.— | of being supposed or imagined. — Sup- 
rh bere A "uperbenio—super, above, Suppliantly, supli-ant-li, adv. In asup- | posal, sup-pO'zal, n A supposition, E: 
Ta i tenio, to como.) To come upon pliant manner. . > Supposition, sup-p3-zish'on, 2. The act 
e Ge seething extraneous * be — Supplicate, sup'li-küt, v.t. — supplicated, Se — en re what is assumed 
ined; to take place; to happen.— thetically; ; j 
t | Se Coming upon RIS Supposlional, sup-poaith onal d. 
| 33 $ ; ased on supposition; hypothetical.—Su 
: or coming afterwards, — Supervention, positive, sup-poxi-tiv, a. Includi E 
cad, si-per-ren'shon, 1, The act of suporvon- lying Mn N ncluding or im- 
"= ing. viz’, ut : (to supplicate blessings); to address in supposition, as Y A 
x enl wen, enm prayers to pastelom amply sito supplicate poz'i-tiv-li, adv. “With, f, or upon sup- 
al rtd , ey a 0. , 747 
| EE 
to Inspect. — Supe sü-pér-vi/zal, n. | plicatio.] Th -kü'shon, n, [L. sup- | supposititius, from suppono, suppositum— 
ted The act of supervising; inspection, — Occ io.] e act of supplicating; hum- sub under, and pono, to place 
ed ‚ Sü-pér-vizh'on, n, Tho act | titi and earnest prayer in worship, a pe- | Put by trick in the place bel — 
ux | ol supervising; superintendenco; direc- | sup Ika ton One pe —Supplicator, another; substituted falsely; — * 
Dy tion, Supervisor, sü-pér-vi'zr, AT Ong | SUP li-ki-tér, n. One who sup enter 2 | counterfeit: t ely; not ‚gem ne; 
T JE vien ; an overseer: an inenectes | SUPplicant.—Supplicatory, sup'li-kü-to-ri, | sup-pozi-ti h^, urious. — Supposititiously, 
ja | srpertendcnt. — Superisgre Bectot; | a. Containing supplication.—Su plicant, pou na us-li, adv. In a supposititi- 
m Jr gunn Pertaining to or having super. BB, Ho who supplicates or SE EE ere 
Gp c] Supervolute, st'per-vo-Int" uppress, sup-pres', vi. (L. suppri 
d upon, and volutus, rolled’ a. [L. super, suppressum—sub, under, and premo. T 
i> one edge of the bud lest poli; Paving sum, to press. Press.) To D 
and enveloped by the Oppo — Supply, sup-pli', v.t.—supplied, supplyi crush; to put down; to quell: to destroy 
e kee ee omien lo sappig Roe T | (Folk muting, or rity o restrain on 
^" , connect | up—sub, under, and pleo, e. ; to check or 
a SE under “Lying on the back deptan Supplement, accomplish, complete Sen tie breath); to conceal; mor to tuli 
a ers | fr eco peri Qs M 
d De: reason of tha „= (SU Din). [L. su. ; yressed. — Suppression 
hi Apart of the f, tho namo not obvious presion, n. ‘The act of suppressing, crus 
e e x ng, crush- 
d Sek two caseg, an aad "a verbal fron ox putting down; the act of retainin: 
ah Tae tive in Bee OLA um, ment; the retama: disclosure; conceal- 
^ x A rr Caro ess Ze publio mation: gramo — — 
e Hate listlessness, — plo pines, suppressive, sup-pres'iv, a. Tending to 
b E, Tho patio s uPinatlon wippress, -Buppressor, sup-pres‘ér, n. © 
iz vanda D culwards with treet the hand who suppresses, ; rn. One 
m —E T, 50.11.00 Dalm up- Suppurate, sup’pü-rät, v.i.— 
Wl d aids Timü^tér, n, suppurating. V. — Suppurated 
^ NEM Sv " turning tho hand supplies. super, sup-piter, n. One who — pus, —— — 
Su ate pus or matter: . . 
> Ira Aen 8 [Fr SECH REH, v.t. [Fr. support ng of pus; to Teete E have n. gather- 
is ba. Inder and Shes trip up oma er, Porto, to dear, endure - do rom (pi Du -rü'shon, n. The process — —5* 
d teer dt) To trie the sole of eels | carry (as in capons „Under, and porto, t In a wound or abscess.—§ & pus, 
i ‚trip u ‚ofthe| P export, import, re nto | sup'pü-ri-tiv, a. : Uppurative 
0 E Dee | gt something that promotes supposes 
‘ Ly P . — SU » SU- , on. 
4 Sho Sy n Tho acter: tation, : fix aupra, above QU es " -la-ri, a. [ 
r pp nyie PDD tar, die above tho axil. ^ axil] Bot. growing 
y &.. [ . racostal, sü- ] 
ind Burplian i 8 "ple, from J, pra, above, —— tal, a. [ Prefix su- 
: li. A tal Sek Sub, under or upon tho ribs, 4, arib.] Lying above 
i Capablo Dont; yiol caT] Pliant: — ^ pra- 
Sn © of monid ding ; not obsti. [Protx supra, above abi] eret “shus, q. 
] 1 golf above th pied to certain — ol 
Buprafoliaceous eegen, ‘s lying 
> Supra, a -A’g 
n the bove, lium, a leat.) Borin’: L. 


in tho stem &bDovo a leaf 
— S p Q 
i ` ie petiole, or axil. 
H LU 
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SUPRAMUNDANE 


¡ ecrecd orpreordaincd | rational numbers.—n. Phonctica, a non- 
maintains and all its consequences, sonant cousonant; math. an irrational 
determining to save some and condemn | quantity; a quantity that cannot be ox. 





‘pra-lap- | pressed in finite terms, as the square root = 

others.— Supra ism, sü'pra ei 
"ri of the Su- | of 2. 3 
Ge er — Sure, shir, a. [Fr. sar, O.Fr. seur, seür, Pr, e 
apra mundane sü-pra-mun’dän, a. [L. | segur, irom L.aecurus, unconcerned, secure vl 
upra, above imiuulus, the world.) Being | —se, apart, and cura, caro, The same word » 
o situated above the world or above our | as secure. Cure.) Periectly confident; cer- E- 
system; celestial. tainly knowing and believing; certain; zi 
gupraoccipital sü'pra-ok-sip"i-tal, a. [Pre- | fully persuaded; cortain to find or retain iS 
fix supra, above, and occiput.) Anat. above | (sure of success); to bo depended on: un- = 
the occiput, ` — ailing; m stable; secure; infallible (a is 
praor - «tal, a. [Pre sure remedy).—7'o make sure, to make cer- 
is ra DC Eeer ing above | tain;tosecuresothatthcrecan bono failure oF 
the orbit of the eye. of the purpose or object.—«dv. Certainly; Bur 
prarenal, sü-pra-cró'nal, a, [L. supra, | without doubt. [Collog.]—Sure-footed, «. E 
above, and rencs, the kidnoys.] Anat. situ- | Not liable to stumble, slip,or fall.—Surely, qo 
ated above the kidneys. shúrli, adv. Certainly; undoubtedly; firm: 2] 
Suprascapulary, Suprascapular, sü-pra- | ly; securely; verily. — Sureness, shúrnes, to) 


: 'ü- fi) . The state of being sure or certain; cere 
skap'ü-la-ri,/sü-pra-skap'ü-ler, a. [Prefix | s. T ag 8 ain; 
- ing above | tainty.—Surety, shúrti, n. Certainty; se. 

nun I Diae curity; ground of security; security factual 
Sup sil- ra-spi'nal, a. ek st- | loss or damage or for payment; law, one 
pra, a vo, an spine.) Anat, situated | bound with and for another who is prima- 
above the spine. rily liable, and who is called the principal; 
Supreme, sti-prém’, a. [L. supremus, from | onc who binds himself to stand good for 


* from super, above. | another; a bail.—Suretyship, shür'ti-ship, 
SEET. uppen Mien Fathoni € holding | 2. The stato of bcing a surcty; tho obl. - 
the eet place fa government orpower; | gation of a person to stand good for 


e; greatest possible; ut- | another, Written also Suretiship, 

Fersen tracted at tho highest part or | Surf, sörf, n. [For old sufe, the samo as 
int.—The Supreme, tho most exalted of | sough; or from O.Fr. surjlot—sur, abovo, 
; the sovereign of the universe; God, | and jio, 2 wave.) The swell of the sea 
o uspremely, si-prem'li, adv. With tho | which breaks upon the shore, or upon 
ighest authority; in the highest degree; | sandbanks or rocks, — Surfy, scr, a, 

to the utmost cxtent.—Supremacy, sü-| Abounding with surf; foamy.—Surf-boa 
‘a-si, n. The state or character of | n; A strong and buoyant boat capable o 
eng Ra pean Highest authority or power: passing with safety through surf.—Surf. 
—Pupal supremacy, the supreme author- | duck, n. A species of duck frequent on 
ity which the pope formerly exercised over | tho coasts of North America. Called also 

the churches of England, Scotland, and | Suzrf-scoter, i 

Ireland, and which still continues to be | Surfaco, sér'fas, n. [Fr. surface, from sur, 
more or less recognized in some countries, | uson, and face, face; L, super and facies. | 
—Regal supremacy, the authority which | Che exterior part of anything that has 
the Foverelgn of England exercises over | length and breadth; one of the limits that 
the Church of EUMD as being its su- | terminatesa solid; the superficies; outside; 
me head on earth.—Oath of supremacy, | Jig. outward or external appearance; what 
Great Britain, an oath denying the | appears ona slight or casual view; geom. 
supremacy of the pope in ecclesiastical or | a superficies; that which has length and 
temporal affairs in this realm. breadth only.—A plane surface is that in 
Bara, söta, n. [Ar] A chapter of the| which any two points being taken the 


Burmullet, sér’mul-et, n. West, 
sormulet, from O.Fr. — 
sorrel, and mulet, a mult &um 
MuLLET,]. A namo fora variety d fit 
allied to the h fair, whi ts 
red surmullet inhabitsthe Mediums 
and was priz he Romans 

Surname, sér'nim, n. (Prefix erte, 

An adi 








over and above,and 







B3alHapHesgeswensfeesmayefzrasasgafgen nase: 














straight lino between thom lies wholly in | nameorappellation;anamecreyplza 
Sural, sü’ral, n. [L. sura, the calf of tho! that surfaco.—a. Pertaining to the Pur: added to tlre baptismal or Gear 
leg. AR to the calf of the leg. "| face; external; superficial.—v.t.—s»rfaccd,"| and which become a family nace.-th 
Sura’ — coarse short cotton grown | surfacing, To give a particular surface to; | To give a surname to, | 
in the neighbourhood of Surat, in the | to work over the surface of.— Surface. Surpass, sér-pas', BL (Fr. zu — 
Bombay presidency. gauge, n, An instrument for testing the | over, and passer, to pasa] Teensst 
urbase, str’bäs,n. [Prefix sur (L. super), accuracy of plane surfaces.—Surface-joint, | excel; to go beyond in ts gai IM 
upon and post] Arch. tho crowning | n, A joint uniting the edges of sheets or bad.—Su st CH | mur 
mou he or ce of a pedestal: a border plates.—Surfaceman, sér'fas-man,n. Rail. | of being surpas — eub at 
or mouiding above the base, — Surbased, | a person whose duty it is to keep tho per- | ing, p. and a... Excellen 
Bürbed Dou S having a surbase. manent way in ordcr.—Surface-water, n. epreo; exceeding others Suns E 
ei Ge "ce? eg kat Water: m 1 collects on the — Tof the | ser-pasing-li, ado. In a degre? Barre 
x ground from rain or snow. — ace- 
1s, in * position different from what it had working, n. Digging for gold or other oe 
Surcease, sens s. vi. minerals on the top soil. Yir 
sing. [F We » Ds. SUrceased, surcea- | Surfeit, ecr/fit, n. [O.Fr. surfait, excess— C th 
Fe; dee y, surcesee, surscase, from | sur (L, super), over, and fait, pp. of faire, si. Su 
] ve off free of surseoir, to intermit or L. facere, to do. Facr.] An overloadin worn by priests, zech que Dër 
and wt, jin prefix sur (L. super), over, | of the stomach by excess in eating and | in the gian: olhe dressi Ben 
Bains damus sedere, to sit; tho spelling | drinking; a gluttonous meal that deranges | Churchesover cer pst, A LT T ae 
len *54 at by cease,] To cease; to | tho stonnch and system; disgust caused s feo, n. AI. e 
stop. | ua} [jn finally. Cessation; by excess; gatielLy.—v.t. To erange the tare 
Burch Bert härj’ > stomach by excess in cating; to overload enm 
super), ove nd a WE i refix sur (L. | the stomach of; to fill to saticty and dis- S 
overburden: ta — —— — gust; to cloy.—v.t. To suffer from a sur. DN 
- , iclb. — eiter, r, an. Uno who 
stock with cattle.—n. An excessivecharge, | surfeits; a shutter ` Sé 


load, or burden; an overcharge, 8 
Burcinple, sér'sing-gl, n. [O.Fr. sursangle, Burge, serj, w SO er. surgeon, Sourgcon, 


RER 












from sur, L. super, upon, and cingulum, a | a (ae Te 
bell A bolt or girth fastening a suddie | tote frr Pap ande Pri d 1 plus: something DDE p da 
rdi | ? m on a horsc's back; the SouncE] A large wave or billow; a great LSA Gë 
urcoat, sér kot "8 cassock, rolling swell of water; a heaving or swell- is. pp. of gu and 
over, and an zelix sur (L, super), | ing up; an undulation. — v.i.—surged, | STE Pii. s ve" 2 K 
merly w coat.) An outer garment for- surging. To swell; to rise high and roll, | prefix — preliendero, V BARTH GE dm 
sleevelesy aan 2 variety of forms; a loose | aswaves.—Surgeless, sérjles,@ Freofrom | prender. Ing upon CANE pati e 
tof mall EE, formerly worn over a | surges; smooth; calm. — Surgy, sérjl, a. | act of coming reg "B S 
C DO M MP CCCII outed gem age SC 
e n , d 3, X ur , j e da i , 8 I. M d 
EUN Bot. any little branch or twig. nagien, stris AE e saei fone may 
ding stupid (acen alo da abend ated | Sie Gr. cheirourgon a WE ac 
4 eir, , y W " 
breath ana not —— uttored with medi man whose. rofession is to cure Ring 
É compared th voice; not sonant, as — or injuries of tho body by manual Im 
math. not peration applian . 
pauls ployed extern "or internally, as dis- i € 
















Fate, fär, fat, fall; më, mot, hir; tubo, tub, bul; oil, pound 





pine, pin; 





note, not, muye; 















effect.— 

cease f time from operation or : 
To * ael payment, to formally Ln pay 
ing ae in zi je being ine yy cessation of 
anination, a o 
—— especially rom asphyxia. d 


' extent. 
d, usually of no vC — — 


in 
9^ Marine survenind conse o positions an d 
1 £ islands, rocks, shoals, the 
distances O t the bottom, 
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| ; to stop paymen 
sad ter, nature of LUG 'eys: | To cease from operation; t — * 
— ar-pri’ | de * * ser-viér, 2, One whe surveys | or be unable to meet one's engag — 
| and 4 B agir ner; as | an overseer; Ono mes —— Aing tho con- FBuspesder mrp et n. or the trous 
ated eg Eed tho purpose ol aser one who prac- | pends; one of a i suspensus. 
WH SEH gd, In? fix sur, | for state of.anything; ono Y r-| sers.—S ense,Sus-pons t- ——— 
Sek Ger bute 7 Fin lead- | dition or STE surveying. — Surveyo f —— The state of having the with 
SI putters Dope POT repli P goin. | tises the a A principal surveyor; a chic or thoughts uncertain; uncertainty, w 
d gare’ rau, the ës rebultor.— tap of general, 9. t : urveyor.—surveyorship, sèr- ore or less apprehension or anxiety; in- 
— —24 t = Law,the y governmen The olico of a surveyor., de termination; indecision; law, a tempo- 
* — endre | vieran yt. — survived, surviving. | de ation.—Suspensible, sus-pen'si-bl, 
xh, D enti tos d «ler, Y r. T DER ] Survive, SCT-V lV, L. supervivo—super over, rary abl f being suspended.—Suspen- 
JO. render, are, torender. RESIDE | [Pr survivre from La. to live. Viral, | a. Capable o (L.suspenaio, suspen- 
ke gurender, and rend. "of another; to E d: | beyond, and vivo, victum, live beyond tho | sion, sus-pen’shon,n. LL.susp hanging 
dg —— to the pow mpuision or demaud; Vivacious.] To outlive; 0 Yoevond | sionis.] The act of suspending or anging 
së EE pon of another; i id life of; to live longer than; to Hve mo re- | up; the act of delaying, interrupting, 
to resign in Zenit red. to yield | ve survive one’s uscfulness).—v.t. stopping fora time; a cessation of opera- 
to to relinquis ower ¡to su | (to. alivo: to live after the death of an- p age; temporary abeyance; the 
or us naslon, or DO, «to | main alivo; to live at — Survival, | tion;a stoppage; les ont 
] gence, P: Lat, To yield; to à ınything elso.. i nthe form of particles flor 
ei —— rio Erthe power of another. see oy reo F of Surviving; a living isso! ved in a fluid. — Suspension- 
SS ' ges one 35 surrendering; & yie stay beyond the lifo of another, pecu ' or | bridge. CHAIN-BRIDGE. — Suspension of 
PES act hoabandonment ofan assur | Pey nd any event; any habit, usage, short truce or cessation of opera- 
don dr SCH party assure Sie belief remaining from ancient times and Hone duribg € war. —Suspensivo, — 
* ums - isti rom custom, — sf e . ains; dou — 
S| eitis ares ttt | oF thetic te principio in nba selec: EE 
enen) rrepo, o the animals a es ay vhich the em- 
* Lige hm "secretly, and re th oe ed töthelr surroundings survive, while ripe esti ea ee ped and ed from the 
ie | E mur) Det: made or pro-| theofhersdioout, SELECTION MUEVE yet | opening of the seed. — Suspensory, sus- 
ris —— —Surreptitiousi Le] e — ne who | pen'so-ri, «. Serving to suspend; suspen- 
m ] nderhand way; i 
Hos |. nptitrusli ade. Inan u 


ing. 
icion, Suspicious, &c. Under SUSPECT. 
Subir, sus-pir^, v.i. [L. suspiro," to sigh— 
sus for sub, und spiro, to breathe. Srinir.] 
To fetch a long, deep breath; to sigh. 


fraudulently. [L. surrogatus, 
Ue. bs zs surrogatun, to 
ar guistituted, pp. —* ip 


— won tout —— 4 Sale par 







[Shak.] — Suspiration, sus-pi-rä’shon, m. 
9 om the deputy of an ecelesiast A sigh. 

Ghee d. judge, most commonly of a bishop or his Sustain, sus-tàn', v.t. [O.Fr. sustenir, 808- 
weie chancellor. — — — tenir (Er. soutenir), from L. sustinere—sus 
dl ship, n. Deele ` nd for sub, under, and ¿eneo, to hold (as in 
= pared, ue E A lts A contain, retain, &c.). ''ENANT.] To rest 
Mr IR nee sun, OV oes and La under and bear up; to support; to hold 

ir wa, a wave (as in abownd).] To encom- ] ; para to hol 
Was ‘environ, or inclose on all sides; to suspended; to keep from sinking in de- 
Eur, as di to lio or bo on all sides spondence; to keep nlive; to furnish sus- 
Id 1 etto form an inclosure round.—Surroun- tenance for; to nourish; to aid effectually; 
which ts "ding, n An encompassing; kecp from ruin; to endure without fail- 
nu, ene ol those things that surround or en- ing oryiclding; to bear up against; to suffer: 
l viron; anenvironment: generally in plural undergo; to allow (an action) to proceed 
Dë ga drelling and its surroundings), ment; sensibility.—Suscoptivo,sus-sep'tiv, | beforeacourt; to hold valid in law: to estab- 
e i 3, A. Ve sur, above, and | a. Readily admitting or being affected | lish b evidence; toconfirm or corroborate. 
KE az]. A ax eigh renee for a particular | by influence: —Sus able, sus-ti'na-bl, a. Capable of 


ness, Susceptivity, sus-sop’tiv-nes, sus-sep- 








being sustained.—Sustained, sus-tind’, p. 
and «. Kept up to one pitch or level, 
especially a high pitch.—Sustainer, sus- 
ti/nér, n. Ono who or that which su ins. 
ustainment, sus-tin'ment, n. The act 
of sustaining.—Sustenance, sus'ten-ans, N. 
[O.Fr. sustenance.] The act of sustaining; 
maintenanco; subsistence; that whic 
supports life; food; provisions. —Sustenta- 
on, sus-ten-tà'shon, 4. [L. suslentatio, 


Dan 
rst! —“ n. [Fr. sur-tout, over al 
-Nra super, over, and foxt=L, ‘chats 


BETTS: Whole] Original a man's 
Tot game sother garments; in medee 


3 "Ace CUPPet coat with long Wide skirts; 
LEN Kr'tér-brand 

So ere 
ap — tho black bogie acct 
UE: tme ig CN rap, a. (ër ` from 










Suslik, suslik, n. [Rus] A. protty little 
l kind found in 


uspect, sus-pekt’, v.i. de auspicio, suspec- 








fear of the existence of; to imagine as pro- 












ch from sustento, intens.of susti ` a 

mu Qs and ea CROTT, from aur, Ls gu pably existing (to suspect danger); to mis. sustenance; support of life Siete 

St Vue] Wale Vivilare, to watch‘ fund, a central fund belonging tothe Free 

zc] C thing: kept over some person Church of Scotland, from which each cler- 
SS) Posset doll. PUR | Elcano head e 

ek Bee afte or othe `. Watching | or the like, — Suspectedness, sus-pek’ted: insü-surrus,n. [L.] A soft, hum. 






nes, 2. State of being — 
tery sus pol Ge cing suspected.—Suspec- 


ectless, Sus-pokt/les, o. Not suspec- 



















^ Sus-poi rous, sü-sur'rus, a. Whispering: tlin 
8; unsuspicious; . ees , s ng; rustling. 
WE? File to scrutinizing c trusted, — uspicion, sus phic si p jte O cow. wer sutilis, from Srey ei 
zi | Ge, —S W ne = suspicio, suspicionis.] The act ot suspec- Dona b AA also suture). Sew.] 
e AS to inspect | thought thet eset 1 probably somethin | Satler, sut ier, se [O.D. soeteer, D. sete 
up ANF Portion Datura]. f se, of, | Pop: a notion that somelh; oca | Luar, a sutler, from soetelen, to perto 
"n. ang ge Portion of the ures, Ae, of, | so. 9 clous wd ing is so or | menial offices or dirty work: “ 
e —— mont and the nace by —— incline d to suspect s ready pepe Gei Sr iS o diris work and en 
” ien TH A eu rtiBOnometry -a ul (susp qutertuining suspicion; strust- | army and sell: to the oe who follows an 
lo ascent CXRininaty CWS A look indicating ore Aston or his motives); | ia Lie ne troops provisions, 
e Mose spesa inet EE 
8 suspicion. — clousn Xcito ow ` O. 
er * ea Tores partion ,plelons Tho stato or quality of ds pish'us on the funeral Dile of her ag ates ec 
SE ee ge SE EE ‘nat 
| EN ly a art of . causo to hang: to hue CEN- | widows. ng u 
dE D euere Meany of Hon of the earth's | Cause to cease fora times tp 194 9E Up; to | Suture an’ 
| Porarily: ud nterru sü'tür, n. [L. : 
Lat, SE eo stays to hold In a stato under pew. Sure] "ths act of ero m suo, to 
Ade Dend on ane line along which two things ce scam; 
E IE 


9 bones of the skull: 








eh en — 


SUZERAIN 


dehiscent peri 
bor tme ie aa sutured, sü'türd, a. 









y sutures; united.—Sutural, sü'tü- 
— Relating to a suture: bof. taking 


suture. N 
Eet n. [Fr. suscrain, from 
prefix sua, L. sursum, — — on type 
of eourcrain, from L. super, above.] A icu- 
dal lord or baron; a lord paramount,— 
Suzerainty, sö’zc-rän-ti, n. The office or 
dignity ofasuzerain; paramountauthority 
or command. 

Swab, swob, n. [Same as Sw, swab, a mop; 
akin to D. zwabber, G. schwabber, Dan. 
svabre, a mop; comp. Prov. E. swab, G. 
schwabbeln, to splash; allied to sucep.] A 
mop for cleaning floors, ships' decks, and 
the like; a cleaner or spongo for tho bore 
of a cannon; a term applied by sailors toan 
awkward, clumsy fellow.—v.t.—swabbed, 
swabbing. To clean with a swab or mop.— 
Swabber, swob'ér, n. An inferior officer 
in a warship whose business is to see that 


waddle, ,U.L—swaddled, — 
From A. Sax. swathil, swethel, a swad- 
ling-band; same o gin as swathe. 


cloth band round the rof an infant.— 
Swaddling-band, A cioth. nm A 
band or cloth wrapped round an infant. 

y swag, v.i. tt form of sway; hence 
swagger.) To move, as something heavy 
and pendent; to sway. — Swag-bellied, a. 
Having & prominent overhanging belly. 


8 

lar character; from suer, to sweat.] A tool 
used by blacksmiths, Ae ) 
or mou Sing peated metal into a require 
form.—v.t. 


wa 
To boast noisily; to bluster; to hector; to 
strut with a defiant or insolent air.—v.t. 
EE by blustering or threats; to 


, Swag'tr<ér, n. One who swag- 
sun z ALL ODIT bully. — Swaggering, 
swag'ér-ing, p. and a. Given to er; 
characterized by an insolent strut; us- 
ering. 

Swain, swün, n. [Samo as Icel. sveinn, a 
‚yonth, a servant; O, Sax. swin, Sw. sven, 
Dan. $ A. Sax. n. A young man 
dwelling in the country; a peasant or rus- 
tic; a country gallant; a lover. 
PA T ERR 

y BWO n". . Sax. swalewe, 
swealwe=D, zwaluw, Icel. and Sw. soni 
Dan. svale, G. schwalbe, a swallow.] A 
namo of certain insessorial birds remar- 
reli erem re rire 

i O i 

they catch in the in and —— 


climates coming in spring and departi 
Swallow-toll "o 


lee tai 
a species of willow; a swallow-tail 
coat.—Swallow-tailed, a. Of the form off 


oe 30. 
swallow's tail; having taperi 
skirts (a swallou-tatled Coat) s Cr a a 
Tho common celandine, 
v 


draw into an abyss or lf; to i s 
—— Into the mind readily 
Taco, 28 opinions; i 
in; to occupy or take up (to sallow timo); 
exhaust or consumo; to put up with; to 
- ror take patiently (to swallow an af. 
eck ae Capacity for swallowing; vo- 
aa ii Bwallower, swol’d-¢r,n. Ono who 
Bwam, swam, pret. of swim. 
Bwam Swomp,n. [Closely akin to sump 
a pon ‚and to A, Sax. swam Dan. an 
e svam » Icel. svöppr, G. wamm, a, 
epon zarom root swim.] A piece of 
spo pay nd, or low ground satura ed with 
To M: a Zen, marsh, or morass.—v,é, 
mp; to poo EE able ditt 
nextricable - 
naut. to overeet, sink, or cause 


carp where 































to become filled, ae x in pater; to 
p oa " n. n oa co 
on low ground in Canada and the United 


whelm.—Swam 
States. — Swamp-ore, n. 


- UA ’ 
— Swampy, swom’pi, a. Consisting of 


swamp; low, wet, and spongy. 


svanr, Sw. svan, Dan, svane 


G 
probably from same root as Skr. 
sono, to sound.] A long-necked we 
bird of several species, frequenting rivers 

Great sizo, 
y and gener. 
ally having plumage of snowy whiteness, 

ack species exists in Australia, 
—Swanherd, swon'hérd, x. One who tends 
swans.—Swan-mark,n. A mark made on 

a swan's beak to indicato the ownership, 
—Swan-neck, n. The end of a pipe curved 
or arched like the neck of a swan.—Swan- 
nery, swon'ér, a. A place where swans 
are bred and reared.—S wansdown, swonz'. 
doun, 1. The down of tho swan: 
soft, thick woollen cloth; also, 
cotton cloth with a soft nap on onc sido, 
—Swan-shot,n. A large kind of shot used 
for swan-shooting.—Swanskin, 


and ponds of fresh water, of 
very graceful in the water, 


though a b 


n. 
twilled flannel. : 


N-ore 


Swan, swon,n.[A.Sax. swan= zwaan, Icel. 
- Schwan ; 

svan, L. 
b-footed 


a fine, 
a thick 


swon'skin, 


The skin of a swan; a kind of fine 


Swap, swop, v.t.—swapped, swapping. [Al- 
‚schwa 


lied to sweep and swoop; comp. 


wap- 

n, to strike, to swap; comp. to strike a 
rgain.|Tostrike with asweeping stroke; 
to knock down; to swop; to barter; to ex. 


swipe. 


Sward, sward, n. [A. S 
zwoord, Dan. svær, Icel.svördr, 


hence sw 


with sward or grass. 
Sware, swür, old prot. of swear. 


er. 
Bwape, red n. [Collateral form of 
ipe.) A bucket hung to th 
counterpoised lever for raising water from 

a well; a sweep or swipe; a long oar, 
ax. me 
.8C 


e en 


chango: A blow ; an exchange or bar- 


sweep, 
d oo 


rd, D. 
rd, Da1 \ hwarte, 
all signifying tho skin or rind of bacon, 

St The grassy surface of land; 
turf; green-sward. — v.£. To cover with 
sward, —Swarded, swarded, a. Covered 
with sward.—Swardy, swavdi, a. Covered 


Swarm, swarm, n. [A.Sax. swearm, swarm, 
=Icel, svarmr, Dan. sværm, G. schwarm; 
from a root meaning to hum or buzz, scen 


in L. susurrus, a whisper; Skr. svar, to 
sound. Swear.) A large number or bo 
of insects; the cluster of honey-bees whic 
emigrate from a hive at once and s&cck 


now lodgings; any great number or multi- 
tude; a multitude of cople in motion.— 
v.i. To depart from a hive in a swarm; to 
Give out a swarm of bees; to throng in 
multitudes; to crowd; to be crowded or 
thronged with a multitude; to abound. 
Swarm, swarm, v. i. [ Perhaps akin to 
swerve or to squirm.] To climb a tree, 
pole, or the like by embracing it with the 
arms and lega, and scrambling; to shin. 
Swart, 8 swart, swarth, a. [ 
sweart = Goth. svarts, L.G. awart 
svartr, G. schwarz, D. zwart, black, dark; 
fame root as L. sordidus, sordid, ] 
Deing of a dark hue; moderately. 
swarthy: said especially of the skin.—v.t. 
ake tawny. — Swarthy, swarthi, a. 
Being of a dark hue or dusky complexion; 
hily. swar'thi-li, 


To m 
tawny or black. — Swart 


— uum a —— er pe kd ness, 
BW -nes, ateo n 
nes, n. The sta iR 


a dusky or dark complexion.— 
Swarthe : 


, Ice]. 


blac f 


swarthy; 
ess 


ness, swart/ncs, swyrth'nes, n. The 


ding or splash o 


band or dagei; 
cut and lyi 3i 
scythe. — 


ng; 
wathe, swärı, v.t.— swathed, 


awathing. [Icel. svatha, to swathe; A. Sax. 
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perspiration; the state 
v.i.—pret. and p 
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obliging civility. 










family growin 
dis used in medi- 








confectioners, 
_—sweet-sop, N. 





cd; to overflow. 
swimming; to 





fruit and trec 
ions Sweet-wil- 
k of many varie- 


lled; pp. swelled 
ueste EN 

x swell= 
eG. schwellen, to 








23 


the latter moro One who swims; a bird that swims, as tho 


k and goose.—Swimming, swim ‘ing, m. . 
The act "as of sustaining and 
the body in water.—S 
bath large enough for 
Swimming-bell,n. An 
ming-belt, n. An air-ın 
as a support in the water. 
swim ing H. adv. In — 
ner, as if swimming; 

wimming-pond, n. An artificia 
d in which the art of swimming 18 
earned or practi 
wim, swim, v.t.—pret. swam or swum; pp. 
swum, ppr. swimming. L 
svima, to be dizzy, svimi, dizziness; A. Sax. 
swima, Dan. BEINE a awoon; G. schweimen, 
izzy. SQUEAMISH. 
giddy (tho head swims). — Swi 
dizziness or giddiness. 
Swindle, swin'dl, v.t.—swindled, swindling 
Bo from G. schwindeln, to cheat, 
swindler, from schwindel, 
tuation.] To cheat and de- 
fraud grossly, or with deliberate artifice. 
—n. A fraudulent scheme intended 
dupe people out of money; an act of cheat- 
ery; an imposition.—Swindle 
n. One who swindles; a cheat.— S 
lery, swin'dlér-i, n. Tho acts or practices 
of a swindler; roguery. 
Swine, swin, 2. sin 
=D. zwijn, G. 
svin, Goth. svein, Pol. swin 
same root as sow, 


BARA 


swimming in.— 
to S S 
flated belt worn 


iE 


to increase in $ 
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thly; success- 
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To he dizzy or 
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| 
| 
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14 
N 


A surge; a grad- 
decrease in the volume of 













member of tho 


Swelter, swel'tér, v.i. [From A. Sax. swel- 
tan, to die Goth. swiltan, Icel. svelta, Sw. 
Dan. sulle, to die. Henco sultry, 
ltery.] To be overcome and faint 
ress with heat. 






I. [A.Sax. swin 





A 


LA. Sax. suéte=D, , G. 
str, Goth. sulis; —— 


L. sus. Sow.] A 
mammal, the female of which is 
the sow, and whose flesh is much eaten 
under the name of pork; 


ofswinc.—Swine-stone, 
thraconite, — Swine 
forswine.—Swinish, 
swine; like the swi 
gi 


= 


with heat.—v.t. To o 
Swept, swept, pret. a 
Swerve, swórv, v.i.—swerve 

t. sucorfan=1cel. svarft 1 
I.G.. suerban, Goth. 
of movements of various 
nder from any line 
n rule of duty; 
Ju to incline; 
sas AX. sw 
to move quickly d ito 


H 


] 


d, swerving, [A. a pig or hog.— 


A herd or keeper 
n. Stink-stonc; an- 


Gi 
SS 


RE 


"n 


svairban—used 


EGS 
BERE 


ne in filthiness; hog- 
» 8wiv'ish-li, adv. 
1 ishness, swin'ish- 
uality of being swinish.—Swin 
sf, A place where swine are 
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SÉ 


swinish manner. 


— 


3 Same root as 
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d pp. swung. 
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—adv. In a swift 
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swallows, the 
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ay or oscillate 
r; to wave; to bra 





to whirl in the ai 
To swing a ship, 
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SN 
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Who swings.—S 
a. Movingto and fro; oscillat 
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axis overhead.—S 


LS 
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SWINGE 
















— sui wingeing. | sword borne bofore a king or other person 
` Swinge, swinj, gt — swinged, 8 of rank,—Sword-arm, m. Tho right arm. 
{From swings comp. To beat iani ly; {0 —Sword-bayonet, n. A short Sword which 





can be attached to a rifle like a bayonct. 
—Sword-bearer, n, An attendant who 
bears or carries his master's sword; an 
official who carries a sword as an emblom 
on ceremonial occasions, — Sword-belt, y, 
A belt by which a sword is suspended and 
borne by the side.—Sword-blade, n. The 
blade orcutting part of a sword.—Sword- 
cane, ». A cane or walking stick contain- 
ing a blade, as in a scabbard, — Sword. 
dance, n. A dance by one performer over 
crossed swords among the Scotch High. 
landers.—Sworded, sor'ded, a. Wearing a 
sword.—Sword-fight, n. A combat or trial 
of skill with swords. —Sword.fish, n. A 
fish allied to the mackercl tribe, remar- 
kable for its clongated upper jaw, which 
forms a sword-like weapon.—Sword-hand, 
a. The right hand. — Sword-knot,n. A 
ribbon or tassel tied to the hilt of a sword, 
—Swordless, sord'les, a. Destitute of a 
sword. — Sword-lily, ». Tho gladiolus.— 
—Sword-play, ». A combat or fencin 

match with swords; asword-fight —Sword- 
player, a. One who exhibits his skill in 
the use of the sword; a gladiator.— Sword. 
shaped, a. Shaped like a sword; ensiform. 
—Swordsman, sordz’man, x. A man who 
carrics a sword; one skilled in the use of 





whe to ‘chast se euis i epar a ee 









. A swingle-staff. — Swingle- 
staff, An instrument formerly used for 
scutching flax; a scutcher.—Swingle-tree, 

d Swlnishly. Under SwINE. 

Swink,t swingk, v.i. LA. Sax. swincan, to 
fato: akin swing.] To labour; to toil; to 


TU EG, . DH LI 
j t. and i.—swipcd, swiping. 
pt in a MEA swoop.) To strike with a 
sweeping blow; to strike or drive with 


LU) well, A swa e. = E 
eat NU n. pl. [Akin D. sxip, adrink- 
ing, zuipen, to tipple; comp. G. schiecppen, 
tos jash-] Poor washy beer. [Colloq.] 
Swiple, swip'l, n, [From swipe, to strike.] 




















































versed in dividi A 
Syllabub, sila bub Ze Ce 








inhabitant (natives or inhabitants) of | the sword.—Swordsmanship, sordz/man- labus, si , 

Switzerlan ar Belonging to the Swiss | ship, x. Skilful uso of the sword.—Sword- | source as Keele Nes. Un 
or to Switzerland. Swiss muslin, a fine BUT RT A walking Sticks in which is ogi: the heads ola discourse da 
open transparent cotton fabric. . i ures. &c.: : 2 
Switch, swich, n. [Same as O. D. swick, a | Swore, swor, pret. Sworn, sworn, pp. of | maes ees an abetract; R, Cath, (i 







mary cnumeration of points ERDE: 
by Pope Pius IX. in e oes 


swear. 
Swum, swum, pret. and pp. of swim, 
Brung swung, pret, anc nr of swing, 

EE te, sib'a-rit, n. [Fr. Sybarite, from 

. Subarita, Gr. Sybariles, an inhabitant 

of Sybaris, an ancient Greck city-of south- 
ern Italy proverbial forthe effeminacy and 
voluptuousness of its inhabitants.] A per- 
son devoted to luxury and pleasure; an 
effeminate person. — Sybaritic, Sybariti- 
cal, sib-a-rit‘ik, sib-a-riti-kal, a. Luxuri- 
ous; devoted to luxury or pleasure,—Syb- 
aritism, sib'a-rit-izm, n. Voluptuousness; 
devotion to pleasure. 

Sycamine, sik'a-min, n. . [Gr. sykaminos.] 
Tho mulberry. [N.T.] 

Sycamore, sik'a-mor, n. [Fr. sycomore, L. 
8ycomorus, from Gr. sykomoros, tho fig- 
mulberry—sykon, fig, moron, mulberry.] 
A fruit-tree of the fig family, common in 


switch; akin Iccl. svigi, pen a switch— 



















tura on or off or into a néw circuit.— 
Switchboard, swich'bord, n. A board carry- sis. — Sylleptically, 
ing electric switches.—Switchman, swich'. way of syllcpsi 
Syllogism, din, n. [L ntis 
rom Gr. — a login, £z 
syl for syn, with, and Meg A 
from logos, word, reason, &c] ei 
form of reasoning or A 
fra are ile the prone eg 
are ca : 
minor), and tho last the — 



































t d Palestine, Arabia, &c.: also written Syco- | conclusion necessarily following r= 
ach consisting of a pivot turn- | more; a kind of maple, a well-known fan premises; thus: a plant has put as 






otion; an oak isa Aen 
—— not the power Eat 


— Syllogistic Logistical, : 
legis tikal, T Pertaining wae | 
ism or to reasoning ee Él 
: el 


gizer, sil'0-JI-2dt, n Win | 
il (Fr. adr, 
Sylph, 8 o — RÄ 


coincd by a 

spirit of t e air, usd as ftom 

o Paracelsus genes War“ 
Gtal and sende 


ber tree, long naturalized in England,and 
usually called Plane-iree in Scotland; a 
name irequently given in America to the 
ne-tree, button-wood, or cotton-wood. 
yce, SIS, n. A native groom jn India. 

Syceo, Sycee-silvor, si-st’, x. The fine 
silver of China cast into ingots weighing 
commonly rather more than a pound troy. 
— Pee ree t 

ychnos, frequen , fru 
bearing fruit many times without perish- 
ng. 

Sycoma, si-ki’ma, n. [Gr. sykoma, from 
sykon, a fig.] Med. a wart or excrescence 
resembling a fig. 

Sycomore, sik’o-mör, n. The sycamore of 

cripture. 

Byconus, si-ko'nus, n, (Gr. sykon, a fig.] 

Bot. a ficshy, hollow rece tacle, contuin- 














eye,n. A squint-eye. [Co log} Swivel- 
oint with a swivel.—Swivelled erred 
a. Furnished : > 








WELL. 
Swoon, swün, v.i. [From A. Sax. 
to sound. to go, hence to faints 



























wógan, 

; to sink into a falatine 
fit.—n. Th 4 D 

E ainting $ o state of one who swoons; a 







—v.i. Todescend upon prey suddenly from 

en pouncing of A So shoe is bird 3" 
OUS 

S a falling on and seizing, as of a bird 















L.G. sweerd, . værd, Icel. s 
Sea sword; allied Pero eii a 


a 

as the scimitar.—The sword, the embi 

E wan ach Beno anor 
> ivaicn 

military Profession. — Sword of state, ap 












an — of —— m es d 
on of the face and on the ` 
gyenite, sl'en-it, n. A granitic rock of a 


/ SESNSESSE FR EISSPS SERS ASE Peers rire es ls eo IPM m peret es ES 25834 23948 irreal TT IAAF cms ETA ame Aaen 









Fato, far, fat, fall; 


m6, mot, hör; pine, pin; tübe, tub, bull; 





note, not, mive; 





SYNECPHONESIS 


687 ; 

hronal, sin'kro-nus,sin'- 
iti full orchestra, | Synchronous, Sync d chronos 
elaborate stmt D) Leth ol alga chron, chronicle, Re 
consisung : int i r 2 1 : empo- 
or four contrasted but a. | Happening at tho same timo; con 













, sim-bol'at-ri, 
ra, —— 










i 
N > a rava ements. — = i. | rancous; simultaneous. — Sync 

A SE EE | Pertaining, to n Mr Sn sound; | sidondzm, m, Concurrence E 
Lin: eres symbolica’s P. ous, sind symphonist, simn‘fo-nist, ». | more evene ceda " neous 

T AY bolle ing to a RI harmonious.—»ymp , ousness; arrangement of contempora 
raining ‚mbol a ser of symphonics. __ i rm.—Synchronistic 
WEN (at the nat id of a ‘class of ———— a. (Gr. s to- — anal forme ines to SE 
Pm P antati; Be. Me ER Sotler, and phyllon, a leat.] Bot. Gaxo ism.—Synchronization, sinkron Tzu stom 
NC as ally, —— Lous. eue ; : actol synchronizing.—5y. ol, 
RUM Se Za AE a DE E E 
SÉ ; 1 ym x Mini 2 * the | ing. To concur or agrec in time.—v.t. 4t 
INE lly tudy of sym 1s; tho — Anal. a growing together ; int : to cause to indi- 
SO 1 , Thostue3 and confessions ‘ov of bones by cartilage; the point of | make to agree in time; lo. loco with 

he . ristian crees or izm,u. Tho | union b tween two parts; a commissure. | cate the same time, as one vime-picco 
Ayal Hif o! bolism, e »mbolic mecan- union c V ter sim' i- * mM tè 2 (Gr. another.—Synchronizer, sin kron-i-zér, 2. 
Se Y H e D © zom c er, . h h h nizes. — 

ic of faith. Sfihings v tos symbols; gym- Symplesone "leo, to press, metron, a | One who or that which synchro 

ore are fng expressed OF sim’bol-ist, | syn, together, picor, ter for mea- | Synehronously, sin'kron-us-li, adv. Con- 
deer y —Symbo measure.) A kind of barometer aneously; at the same time.—Syn- 
iS iS bolis? | suring the weight of tho atmosphere by —— sin’kro.ni, n. Contemporancity 


the compression of «column of gas. 


-pu'zi-um, n. pl. S sia, | intime. | .. 
KEE, VE, from ayn, | Synelinal, sin-klinal, a. (Gr. syn, together, 
with, posis, a drinking.] A feast waore | ihm downward in opposite directions so as 
there is drinking: a convivial meeting; ing dow ma SE point or line; dip- 


a discussion by writers in a periodical.— ) ) 
— de a. Pertaining to | ping toward a common line or plane (syn- 


E 


bol or by STU ireat as symbolic. 
ambal Oli irass ard or osent in symbols. 





























A j'i-kal, a. Per- C rur "he ; : formed b ertaining to 
WI el cal, sim-bo-loj'i-kal, ime symposium. — Symposiarch, sim-púzi- | clinal strata); form y orp g 
ats = to symbology.—5 — peed rk, " [Gr. synipoaiarches—symposion, strata dipping in such 2 manner Mm 
LS a, Ono versed in sym ree | and arché rule. | The president or man- | axis);opposedtoantictinal.—n. A synclina 
iH bol &ymbolology, sim Ji im-po'zi-ust, | line or axis. 
o LEE, een Lea m, (Gr aod, rom 
vm ] The art of expressing by eym- . rin: . See? ether. to w at 
discourse. ; an- | Symptom, sim'tom, n. [Gr. symptoma — | syrkopto, to beat together, to wcary—3yn, 
dt | dal bols collectively and their mes am, tozcther, and pipto, to fall.] Any | together, and kopto, to strike, to cut oft 
med ing im’e-tri, n. [Gr. symmetria | sign or token; what serves as cvidence of | A contraction of a word by elision in the 
Rn Ermmeiry, SIT ith. and metron, mcasure.| | something not seen; med. an affection | middle, as in ne'er for never; a suspension 
e gas for ay ey sizo and form of the | which accompanies a disease, and from | orsudden pause; med. a fainting or swoon- 
Mitt is A due a or structure to eachother; | which theexistenceand natureofadiscase | ing; mus. syucopation.—Syncopate, sin’- 
AS harmony of parts as produces a plea- | may be inferred.—Symptomatic, Sympto- | ko-pit, v.t.—syncopated, syncopating. To 
m sing whole; the character of being: well ATE sim-to-mat'ik, Emm ah —— — — mua to on en 
tloned; dot. andzool.correspondence | o, Boing or serving as a symptom; indi- | syncopation. — Syncopation, sin-ko-pi'- 
lk er similar distribution of parts in plants | cating tho existence of something else.— | shon, n. The contraction of a word by 
e vl e animals; symmetrical disposition of | Symptomatic disease, a disease which pro- | elision; mus. the alteration of rhythm by 
DE | «nani.—Syminetric, sim-meb'rik, a. Sym- | ceeds from somo prior disorder, and op- | driving the accent to that part of a bar 
hen | metrical: uscd chiefly in ee posed to idiopathic disease.—Symptomati- | not usually accented, the accented part of 
,sim-met'ri-kal,a. Possessing | cally, sim-to-mat/i-kal-li, adv. Dy means |' a bar being usually the first note.—Syn- 


of symptoms.—Symptomatology, sim'to- | copize, sin'ko-piz, v.t.—syncopiz e 
ma-tol'o-ji, n. That part of medicine pising, To contract by SES — 


1 sof oneseries corresponding "hi ats 7 isease € s d 
E) with that of the other series (as. having — piede e D rules — KE er AS 
jmd het? Bee paals and five, or ten, or | syn, together, and hairō, to take.] Gram. MESS — —— blending eee 
] e ding a ee HEH the contraction of two syllables into one. | reconcilable principles or parties, as in 
DT sim-muct'ri-kal-li, adv. In a symmetrical pr Rea sina oog o ph Hlosophy = roiigions ne nece 
ed Le ¡ Le - GUTE, LOS y , ism. — cretist, si i ` 
rac kal-nes, lieren A pamer ri- | bring.] A congregation of Jows met for | who ALMA blana hee — — * 
sei? One very studious of syminotry. Si, Me the purpose of worship: a Jewish place of | or doctrines into a system — Sy creti ti x 
iia | Reh ameti, EE) ee Syangoeieal 1 Zeene Poraining toayneretisen 
ies Hat slm'pa-t relating to a synagogue, —Syneretic, sin-kretik, a. Pertaining ta 
TT tnpalia, fror hl». (Fr. sympathie Synallagmatic, sin-al/lar-mat”; syncretism, 
ay with, an pathos, Gr. sympa cia—syn, | aynallagma, a mutual Agreement] [Gr. | Syndactylic, Syndactylous, sin-dak-til'ik, 


Suffering. Patios 
ciber Teels: ng to that which an- 
yeh iis eeu that enables a person 


fellow feli are another's 


plicd to a contract Ap-| sin-dak'ti-lus, a. (Gr. syn, together, dak- 
Ciprocal obligations. treaty imposing re- tutos, a finger or too.) Ornithol. having 


Ve sin-a-1ú" i 
symaleiphó, to faeit [Gr syraloipke, | middle, and partly united to it, as in the 


= 
= 


: 0n; com- ] x cr — un, to- | bee-eater. kingfi 

E hti of u Physiol. and pathol. th -| gether, and «lcipko, to smear] A : nsüsher, &c. 
a> | to ck s and F ya of a iet Trosion of some — er diphthong at Synd a anal — — syn- 

nz es el ere iphthong Other vowel or | desmos, a band.] The d à : 
pica disorder in Part induces moro orig : 3 . ie department of an- 
14 eu ca : Sympa- | a m tents, sin-an‘therus, a. (Prefix | BEE W itn the SICHT 
KA) ale kun ays | fon airs duit 0 aa io doch Ming | „Kon of boner by men 4 Cameo 
—— » Pro- | round th e C, sin'dik : 

Sympa Sy av. o style. N. (Gr. syndikos, hel 
cc inl kann p e EE 
E iid, a Det LJ Sympathetic Sen HG: hibiting a union of M ME ot. ex- | vernment, invested wit 1 different poreo 
yd mg Be patio papor until | Bor rowers: — Synanthy, sinan'thi i tr tillerenb countrios; a nd of Magier 
Te, ^ ës 3 set of Vinpathetic | Syna. union of flowers, ; for encon chosen to transact busi- 
Ki ES nerves or nervous | ear 10215, sin-ür-thrwsis, n. [G ness for othera.—Syndicate, sin’ 
D E Spine, _ suum ; ürranged arthrösis—syn, with, and arthi T. syn- | A body of syndics; the office "ip dint, n. 
E ticas eb duced from "ipüthelie sor | Anat. union of bones witho, on, a joint.] | an association ot pi office of a syndic; 
el. some oth es by (hc dà, | Bynarthrodial, simi out, motion.— awit * persons formed with the 
er BOundi evibra- | taining to , Sin-ir-thro'di-al, a. Per- promoting some particul 
1 ^ sin, POundin à g to synarth riso, financial ar enter- 
n E? a lte sim Da-thet/i-ic body, — 8 carpium, si rosis, st » Anancial scheme, or the like 
Zort ` feeling’ manner: with al-livady, . ioe Shonen i Ett pium, n. [Gr. syn, yascdoche, si-nek’do-ké, n. [Gr from 
BE mp BYmpathize Pathy mate pad karpos, fruit.] Bot. ange. | „ich, ek, out, dechomat, to reve ee? 
SAN Sie Dänen 8 ied, aye this im par fate a dek in which the ovaries cohero | toute of speech by which th hole. 
BE agp uin tota ug, as or Lewin To | tacle, as in mass, With a slender recon. | ing is put fora part, ora parto Of a 
E hett feels: tolin f bodily lea-| Karr in Magnolia.—Syncarpous cep- Whole (as handa for workm part for tho 
e dellow fecit t | pletely united, aa a E apro aanp ls cote by or ise dokcrkal, a. Expres 
i &; to condo]o: egorematic, gin-kat! pear. | Synechi pa OCO. 

es : Wës predicated Lop append | čvora, Brent ro sum. vn and echa toi RN 
Mv. \ [ ` ` Old. 
Vë d With P! ponia, ——* ly express a term, org hich | h to th t ont eyo in which the iris ee 
A Armony of Biet, Send le in-k adverbs, | tho crystalline lens,” ^" to tho capsulo of 

e $ Oi Sound sin-kon-d1y' Synec ; 
Y MM ihe n cartilage — Paonesia, sinek’ fo-nwsig 

y 


rom 1 
means of cartilage A con ", with, ek out, and pho be E] 









A contraction of two syllablos into us. 
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SYNERESIS 


Synovia, si-no'vi-a, n. (Gr, syn, wit] 

4. OVUM, AN ces] A thick, viscid: and 
lowish-white flui e Somewhat resembling 
white of egg in appearance, secreted. at 
the joints for tho purpose of lubricating 

eir surfaces, — Synovial, si-no'vi-al, a, 

Pertaining to or consisting of synovin.—. 

ynovitis, sin-o-vi'tis, n. [The term. -itis 

denotes inflammation.] Intlamination of 
e 


s, si-nüro-sis, m. SYN.ERESIS. | 

— si-nérjist, n. [Gr. ayn, with, 
and ergon, work. ne who maintains 
the co-operation of man with God in thc 
conversion of sinners. x 

8 esian, Syngenesious, sin-je-nc'si-an, 
—— — a. (Gr. am, with, and gene- 
sis, gencration.] Bot. having the anthers 
united at me: Bes 80 US Im: Km a ae 

Synizesis, sin-i-z0'sis, n. [Gr., from syn, 
with, and hizo, to sit.] Med. an oblitera- 
tion of the pupil of the cyc; gram, syncc- 

honcsis. 

ynocreate, si-nok’rt-ät, a. (Gr. syn, to- 
gether, and IL. ocrea, a greave.] Bot. said 
of stipules uniting together on tho oppo- 
site sido of the stem from the leaf. 

8 'od, n. [Fr. synode, L. synodus, 

rom Gr. synodos—syn, and hodos, a way, 


the synovial membrane. 

yntax, sin'taks, n. [Gr. syntazis, arrange- 
ment, disposition, from syn, with, und 
taxis, order, from tassd, to put in order. 
Tacrics.] Gram. the construction of scn- 
tences; tho due arrangement of words or 
members of sentences in their mutual 
relations according to established usage. — 
Syntactic, Syntactical, sin-tuk’tik, sin- 
tak’ti-kal, a. Pertaining or according to 
the rules of syntax. — Syntactically, sin- 


sugar in water wy sat 
EH in eens 
LU 


Systaltic, sis-tal'tik, a, 







a Journeying.] A council or meeting of n f , he 
ecclesiastics, especially bishops and clergy, | tak'ti-kal-li, adv. As regards syntax; in >, —— at dech gen, 
to consult on matters of religion; among | conformity to syntax. the heart Contraction ar d diss 
Presbyterians, a church court consisting | Synteresis, sin-te-rVsis, n, [Gr., a watch. | § tem. «i, La? 
of the members of several adjoining pres- | ing ear f from syn, with, and féreo, to | Ge 

ies; also, a mecting, convention, or | watch.] led. preservative or preventive 6 


treatment, — Synteretic sin-té-ret'ik, a, 
Preserving health; prophylactic. 
Syntexis, sin-tok'sis, n. (Gr. syntéxis, from 
syn, with and ¿¿ko, to melt. Med. a 
wasting of the body; a deep consumption, 
— yntectic, Syntectical, sin-tek'ti e SÌN- 
tek'ti-kal, a. Relating to syntexis; wast- 
ing. 

ev sin'the-sis, n. pl. Syntheses, sip”. 
the-stz. (Gr. synthesis, a putting together 
from syn, with, and tithémi, to place. 


ries i 

council in BL (oh tel, sin'od-al, a. 
Pertaining to a synod; synodical. — Sy- 
nodic, Synodical, si-nod'ik, si-nod'i-kal, a. 
Pertaining to a synod; transacted in a 
synod; astron. pertaining to a conjunction 
or two successive conjunctions of the hea- 
venly bodies.—Synodical month, the period 
from one conjunction of the moon with 
the sun to another: called also a Lunation, 
dically, si-nod'i-kal-li, adv. By m 

" WI) ` 


". One who adheres to a synod. Tho putting of two or more things toge- 
Syneecious, si-ne'shus,a. (Gr. syn, together, | ther toform a whole: o osed to analysis; 
oikos, a house.] Bot. having ERE KÉ logic, the combination of separate ode: 


ments of thought intoa whole; surg. the 
operation by which divided parts aro 
united; chen. the uniting of elements into 
a compound; composition or combination, 
—Synthetic, Synthetical, sin-thet'ik, sin- 
heti-kal, a. Pertaining to synthesis; con- 
sisting in synthesis. —Synthetically, sin- 
— rali, adv. By synthesis or compo- 


ynonyme, sin’ö-nim, m. [Fr. 
mie, from Gr. synónymos, having the 
same fication—syn, with, and onoma, 
& name,] A word having thesame,or nearly 
the same, signification as another in the 
same language; one of two or more words 
in the same language which have tho 






same meaning.— —— Synonymi. - 

cal, sin--nim Tk sin3-nim'i-kal, a. S o- | Syphilis, sif'i-lis, n. (A name inv ER 
. : es A "149, cnted b to syst 3 

o S — mat, si-non'im-ist, n. the Italian Fracastoro, who wrote a Latin —— L —— To S 

o | Perge fon Ge Be E 

; » "ie, Ye b . m Gr, syn, with, 2 i atizer, si - - 

mized, synonymizing. To express by words Tore A contagious and horeditac von things rt system, Ka E 





ion regard stems. — 
tem'ik, a. Pe aint toa sy: 
rtaining to the asav 





ected with syphilis.— 
hats with 





a syn ous manner. — Synonymy, si- 

non'i-mi, n. The quality of Kate E 
Synopsis, sl-nop'sis,n, pl. S 

d n. opees, si- ^ 

SES [Gr., from syn, with, and Ap 

sight, view.) A ammar or brief state- 

ew o 
ject, as by means of short Paragraph 






not exhibiting structure 





cient language of Syria, a Semitic lan- 
SE E Gi (Onn al ope ingos 

> $15. T. TINT. YU LU 
a pipe—pipes having been made from the 


ants.) A genus of plants of which tho 
Tine isthe type; also, : name of the mock- 





tion of the heart and art 





on the circulation: opposite 





and Luke, which present a > 
same series of events, whereas —— 










ingos. a i , . u 
pel the narrative and discours ment of tho. a e pee bene pon m Ing columns st Gar 
tic gospel ne of the synop- | in fluid and ta squirt it out again, con- | ing a row of columnste er 
adv. Inasyno tical ally, si-nop'ti-kal- sisting of a c lindrical tube with an air- | round, asin the Part e 
si-n n fon d'Welt i ynoptist, ight piston fitted with a handlo, used by | Sythe, sirm. Sonir ' 
synoptic gospels, the Writers of the | surgeons, gardeners, &c.—5 , sirin) Sa, siziJh % | ie. Lose] e" 
Ke A SinosteU"sis, n. [Gr. syn, —— — nging. To —— he ct on or posit a a 
» and osteon, a bonc.] Anat, unity by | 8 ator by means of a syrin he sun, or of any 
means y | Syringotomy, si-ring-got'o-mi, n. (Gr. sy- | with the sun, 
> pese rina, syringos, a tu o E fistula, a tomé, | ly bodies 





€ “<1 L — 
T, the twentieth letter of the Engli — 
e AE binet, Lal ta, bie Sp yr aie 
c E UN P LN re | ato eee 
to 3 > e ron ur 
ing toam —— Bui tto 5 ^ rhe allusion be- | Tabare talYa-ret, n. [Probably connected silk, from hg manufactory d 


ec Leg 
ard, tab/ird, a. [F wi yortabard.| A stoutsatin-striped 

Pg. tabardo, 1 T. tabard, Sp. and | silk used t a prince ; 
bardus, a cloak: din doubtful A ta- | Tabasheer, tab-a-sher, n. [Ar. fabdshir.]| ot er stall led colour 


th wi 
or flaps £5 with wide sleeves | of the bamboo 1 an 
reaching to the elbows; now only hly valu ins Be large) grasnos, an 


Fate, : , : 
für, fat, fall; më, met, her; pine, pin; möte, not, möre; tabe, tub, byll; oil, pound; A" 


the blood through the systemami 


E 


i 
S 
de 


A gar- | A siliccous concretion found in the Jina mizone spin ook way 






































tem-a-tol"o3i,n. Knowledge or T 
déi 
Gr 


E E 
, em- 3 v. d 
less, sis'tom-les, a. Without T 1 


organic life. 
systole, sisto.e, n. [Gr apa feats 
slelo, to Sech for fad 






ein 
E: 


ki 
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um-book.—Ta 
„n. Acloth 
e USU- 
ment for measuring 
velocity, a 
sof runni 
n 
it 


d 
ally of lin 
en, for covering a tabl 
je before 


























































































































I 

IE nce calende 
Sun, Er cat i A bri 

E soll ing, tay aera rolle ing tho dish 
I gabby, tU T Porh JV shes a 
fos taboshees Be pi Spero A . tabasher, MAR ——— meals.— 
Te fime and valen pith shells mixture of | tim on, &c., laid | cloth stable cov 
Un. form a hard mass W cn o gravel, &c,] € op Ta le-d on à table of wool er, | va 
ais fa-be-fak’ — hôte, lit. t: ——— » flax riations i 
dingy = way, and p m. [L. tabes common file of tho h 'bl-dot,n en meal- I raphy, the velo 
PIE a Way away; omacia h ‚to make] A ordinary.— le for —— quick, a he velocity of mach! 
tinal! Sat yep A} Knie Sr ere STA reals eges Horai er ——— — RE Gn dach 
WC Me, n tent, a dim. n, [L. taberna- stretch of at table. Tai ee an ograph of quic wri > writo.] r. tach. 
eu abitation nstruc- le; napery.. olin ; a pla a A c ta K-1- x achyg ; sten- 
t d frame as tho tem mary abod tho hum anco to ery.—Tabl enusedf plateau.— t graphy graf'i-kal graphical 

the movable buildi abode of tho an | flag-offi general-otli e-mone orandattl taceo, tas'it or shorth ‚a. Perta e 

Gen te taken to pi ing, so contri soul; | thei cers i pote pet na the "to be silo [L and. inin 
| jeces ved a cir iu th in t nitll to be si silent: c tacit E 
es — —— — cure DOT ME Ct Goth Dae 

us x small cell or re o; a placo of w ho| mu a-Spo at table "he ordi to| i +). —Taci it co not exp) har 
bigest | Sang for t est on Rom ly thin ; a. —— — le Kea tea he Last, on; with s'it-li,ad. a tacit in T 
TRU arch Zeie eg Catholic conversati — — ‚N. A lent.] Hab ade words! Sile li 
ké t canopy over ed stall or ni essels; Goth studies ion. —Ta lon at t old.—Ta S 8 Habit . tacitum O ET ntl : by A 
e a tomb; iche; an arched turning to shi: ble-talk able; fa vble- | ¢ eak.— ually sil us, fro ac 
E E EDEN GE illar | tacitum; ha Ben kant go all os | 

> journeys ng i $ 8 ents o , consi alleged . — Table- spe « habi ^ i- or | 
ic | Sé vepres EU TU ET DAY n por quality of boing | 
dea ular, tab-tr- — To sojou e branc —* o uro: ableau, f , 2 pl, T jrits or rmor tack, [Of Get silen rn-li Se | 
Mis nlar, tabernak ned m. faberane- amie koe cin bin ide attack detach. Y ellie origin ee? i 
toasts cery D sculpturcd Soraning t PSP ed in a roprosont a table.] tab-loz' ally hien lach. Ae il; seen T ; Ir. | 
red Hiën 1 delicate tra- grou —— — deene, ^ | ing o ing a b ee - taca, i 
En D. tra- up.— ed as C sce ; perfo c N r con road hea de short atta 
bei role aa — e of persons so dr s forming “a, r any per- loren ea se ae : a slight fd Sg | 
tout — nr the whole in a gra d sto prosoné — nt (vé-viin Ape De -| the * corners or pulli y a few Etaten | 
| ez Bee val | tablet, tal SE 2 group courao, of sof cocaine t foremost i 
dips ] sumptivo. ai Pertainin WD rer abet, m ctitious scene; thes de ne tack is fasts part o 
— idus] Relating to —* tabiid ao ^| Ed a —— 1 fin (Fr. tab cene; fasi ore Doing he regard astened; 4 
adic Ert: io tabos; wast a, [La Ino At a an Lb fasten; ‚Sido; Scot SEN nee ; the i 
TEE Emaciati .— dn id-li. ad ted ora rawin ctal, iv ee; a 8 m. of 1asty atiache 4 law starb g the i 

i —— n ess, je Com. it metal E on; 2 ory, & mall fi or manner; to to , 2 lease oard rf lë 
auti | net, tab'i eng, tab'id-ncs, n. iscripti plato 1 —— — ab ee to unite in a slic RE 
inal tefant ref “net, n. [F . “C3, m. dum-bo lon; pl bearing wood r writ- the cou ion; to add on in a sli .£. To 1 
rec male Hiit ta D di rom a F Soap ok; a kind of pocket. —— act fro rao of ash pend — ght or Y 

fay. or tabh in D is nam rench P Taboo small pock cvico or side cus thes ship soas to] i. pplem | 
ër, St tabby: ublin.] AL ench Pro- | T 00, ti- flatti et me or e, or vi e star DEPO UO .i. To ent T 
D kr GIE pires ee bene „m [Of P €, as — — ren. Facket tho wi ij 
in Tie] — and wool | ar ee en olynesi m ee hobanail vee of the port ` 
WE a au old T, n. ool pmi p aasi. hing sian : upyi man il. [Sco tak' port 

Y es Ing a ori T yin IW e 
S om san ior minal re uat pono iei ekle, takd, — [m ack | 
TH Fabia Ca for certain dne TD onor akc of bein Ge ees gll DS kie doa fake rom tho st ——— r1 

anda paintin „table, 1 stru- a ta or co taboo: Into apart; orm r vari us, a akkel, S of take 
fied or d ga tablet An La Tabor e EE ; to rad ps Morro: Dulles kind ppliances, or tacket. 

: RU. Ot ind sufix y anb. labula — Calin tore ul andes leys with a sh ees, or equip: £ 
mii d ] An ed ori bula (as from roo sal bly mbo ur, tü conve Lercourso ap- d ri gandi ith a vork; equi | of 
rie a horizontai D Muere d Hn fab tin | Qi fro Sead ration. ^ "ie EEG, d o ith a singlo | gear; one | 

tal of fu tavern, ula a drum m Pe Dp. and' » TOP ). 1 TA pound » &C,, of ir weit rope 3 One 
tht Support iame ture — a Eege E Pa APA OK LE ER S Of a bbs. SU ‚used 

KO the fa ed b with consi dei ccom ten wi r, a ta ambo bour suppl » ÈC, — Gnoux D; sce 19 XO 
Ve Terons gii gs; any d uppor nsns ont to a o stick, À sm a- | tl vigoro tackle; tackled ACKLE such 
anes —— g ds served ven oer tached bao Who bea r. — Tope or „used as all | (col —— (Os CO RD tacklin Gux- 
Zë teries of Sdt W table; a th tabiontal ; frame” wii? tho ta rer. tatoo an | folios! se of control ply tackle to; to 

M- Rated in et riti da thin lo; the sha o for e "et, 7. por, tä’bor-er To followed by 4 To —— to at e to; to 
| M the 20 co E On; n t picco e| ne. aborine, 3 A —— N. sum y to. [Coll vi g or Brack for 
m labs or pato particula plot; a arai Lado rine, Taboada I tabor; à onts of ; oll RE stering i 
Lt m or oa lists or expeti aper ^ rnc — irom its from kt,n. LEE harn gain — d 
oh KE ing toc numt ni; Tabula GA? er] Lé tambourin n,| ta uch tacius, touch touch he li instru- 

for Eloge surta 05); somo bers TABLE. tab’a-la Tanoo E form.] ne. M ngib s rom whig : Aoh, feelin D, HE 

p pne frd sc? Of a were the sonas] At , 2, pl. Ti A lor facu halas 5, ta I 
je he Lomo 0; pl a y, tho | Text hing; abio; m tatoo or say Meute eka 80 tash o aCi ct, it 
| Bee psa aut oe E t int oat im tava, I ES — tangent, dj 

1. ` "c. e Y roi 3 al 
jan —— Roe ol fho alt simila Ser Ee ‘Portion of Tactics, ic. tho Es — peculiar | 
basis of Ron inf OUND he Lords inves shave of a. 3, from Tabul ross th tike 8, tak'ti ke in T red oing l 
SE GER LC EE EE eating timo | 
PINTA —— for Body of r tabloj | and nr synas vt), the art of driwi - 
deat cae ia — Kolei | pd ae ol dea iate, qu tk | 
d'Ge indeh agree to other and iu ed ee ing 4 apange (caer oi 
SR the tite to} see reps re in tabula ee d es, Ve o science P 
gd to ding fortune all On or turn mit qno: SNE SC be stala, — ized, in Tactic, t naval fire, m e ene manes re 81 
2| espe Bou | E SE pm — m Í 
ab. m s ` D 
fi bj. 9t blo quiet ula tablo bles ated, tabu, r-iz, — actics — tik. tak EP RATEGY.— 
T Mp. s d placo un cata bled, wise tess syno tabulating P — Oi “tactica däre — 
ae — E EE pite A CM xcd 
H N PS coupon ipto E, Tha — being EE i d 
| able or Tosi n 9 t tans to g touc] » fro $a 
^ d v r of the We ism. poplar uo * K'shon he vonod or vcn m L. "d 
' mais, West I fro of Nó reinó tou n. [1,08 t; tan Ard 
, ndier ma orth ing ning ch. ES tact uch ngible- 
8, tach tree of America os | Tad in or des he se to.] mu Tac: 
» N, lexico vi a s ihi rived fronts o to akta act of e 
and | ¿ho wt is oy fe m touco uch al 
its SC toad Eo9uch S COTES 
Tael rst A of th wit a vival nsis- 4 
mon Pate frome 108 O ig ene to to i 
money for In Chie? af? orh ad. 
Bai rling; mer hin: spawn anim cM 
n \ a en, ——— Ut, à ceno al +] 
Er sing; Tenia, In; P saw ual to tuomi in 
im taine t9 deg 7 EI from o HOH 
5 thon: nid, a Rl] cal GE li Ua. on of 
ı th, thin: ot or rib CL raction -to 6s. 
* W, wi bon. ] Te Of Take 
S ow ho [tom n. 
h, w Pc- Gr, $ 
hig Worm; a 
44 " zh, asu ; 
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TAFFEREL 


tes | wot or moisten; whence also tinge, tinctu 
grak the eis N re are, tint.] To imbue or impregnate with Some. 


; ¿ni-oid,a. Ribbon- | thing noxious or poisonous; to infect; to 
a ligaturo. Tentoi, con: corrupt, as by incipient putrefaction; to 
shaped; resembling or belonging to tho sully br pollute.—t.i. To becomo infected 
- heh he TAFFRAIL. or corrupted; to be affected with incipient 

nhs "Taffety taf’e-ta, taf'e-ti, n.. (Fr. | putrefaction.—n. Something that infects 

Vere It. taffctà from Per. táftah, pp. | or contaminates; infection; corruption; a 
un rb tdftan, to weave.) A generic name | stain;a blemish on reputation.—Taintless, 
for plain silk, shot-silk, ince, Sinn conan — A — grand or dae ction: 

* a i O ure. y Yi "1l, e - 
— tea — — out EOD A A. worm that 
affrail, Tafferel, tafral, taf'e-rel, n. [D. | taints; a destructive parasitic worm, 
afreal a SAAL A DIHIN, dim. of tafel, a | Take, tik, v.t.—pret. took; que taking; pp. 
table, a picture, from L. tabula, a table. | taken. [From Icel. and O. Sw. taka, Sw. 
TABLE ] Naut. tho rail over the heads of | tagu, Dan. tage, to take, to seize, &c.; samo 
the stern-timbers; originally the upper | root as L. tango, factum, to touch (whence 
flat part of a ship's stern. tangible, tact, &c.). Tackle is akin.] To re- 

E ,tafi,m. Torry. A ceivo vies t: —— — give, and 

Tafa, ti’fi-a, n. [Fr., Malay. opposed to refuse or reject; to lay hold of; 
N aisle from ved to seize; to grasp (took him by the throat); 

Tag, tag, n. [Same as Sw. tagg, a point; | to lay hold of and remo to carry off; to 
akin tack, t 'e.] A metallic point to the | abstract (to take one's goods); to catch sud. 
end of a string; anything hanging loosely |. denly; to cntrap; to circumvent; to sur- 
attached or affixed to another; the end or | prise; to make prisoner of; to capture; to 
catchword of an actor'sspeech; something” obtain possession of by arms (to take a. 
mean and paltry, as the rabble (Shak.); a | town); to captivate, attract, allure; to un- 
young sheep of the first year.—v.t.—tagged, | derstand or comprehend; to reccive with 
tagging. To fit with a tag or point; to fit | good or ill will; to fcol concerning (take 
ono thing to another; to tack or join.— | an act amiss); to look upon as; to suppose, 

tag’ér,n. Onc who tags.—Taglet, | regard, consider (I fake this to be right); 

taglet,n. A little tag.—Tag-rag,x. The toavail one’s self of; to employ; to use (pre, 

lowest class of people; the rabble, caution, advice, &c.); to require or render 
UE, 












¿YO requiro or y d 

or period of = 

sol ie El 
2isc; to ù 

another left ol (oe ata 

prehend; tocha = dee wéi | 


(a trade or occu ter open: 
(a bill at a Dijon i, e * 
course; to betako one's wii 





























toresemble,—7, 
to derogate or d ract fro; Taf 
to he violently affected om To 






1 A set of pulleys in | necessary (thejourncy takesa week); not to 
n fix ps aud another sct in A movable ! let slip; to choose and make one's own; to 
fagliacotiga, ER T ës nd 
al'i-a-ko"shi-an. Tarıaco- | Ec ak E s "m or 
— — E ` adopt a resolution, a plan); toput on;toas- | taken at ono haul D Guy dl 


Taglioni, til-y0'nú, n. An overcoat; soi sume( otakeshape); toreccive and swallow 
named from à. celebrated Italian family | Ze medicine); to copy; to draw (a por- 
of professional dancera.: A rait, a sketch); to put into writing; to note 

, tag'ü-an, n. The flying-squirrel of | down; to fasten on, attack, or assuil, as by 
ndia. k a blast, a disease, or the like; to be infected 

Tall, til, n. [A. Sax. tegel, * a tail= | or seized with (to take a cold); to experi- 





er, tü'kér, n. One that tae e 














t 
a. Alluring; engaging.—m. 4 seizhy 
agitation or distress oti mind —Taking: 
ta’king-li, adv. Ina taki 











I 

Icol. tagl, L.G. and Sw. 2 0.H.G.zagal, | ence, indulge, feel (comfort, pride); to bear 

ori bo y hair, as ond Goth. tagl, | or submit to; to put up with; to enterinto | or priest of Buddha. 

hair.] at part of an animal which con- | possession of by renting or leasing; to | Tal ot, tal’bot, n. [From the Talla fari 





* bear Br fi as a Ge 
of arms, ud of hound with a zi 
mouth, deep chops, largo pendulous: 






sists of the projecting termination of the | conduct, guide, convcy carry (to fake ono 
spinal column, and terminates its body | home); to leap over; lo clear; to place 
behind; the hinder or inferior part of à | one's self in; to occupy (to take a £cat).— 




























, As opposed to the head; any lo To take aback, to surprise or astonish: to | and usually pure white, F 
terminal appendage or Mor sem confound, — 70 fake adesa af, to uso vu Tus [Er imeem Tes 
rom Ar. talg, talc. 








ett aun On anes 4A gem. ma a |. lt T 


nated mineral, unctuous to the toui ft 
a lustro, translucent and y 
-green, O 
from mica in ing at but rió 
de, ENCH -CITALK. — x 
Talcous, tal'ki, arkos, talus, 41 
talc; consisting of talc; containitst e 
RE 
SC: a AS 
ven reek consisting of EE 


ıartz in laming. i 
Tale, tal, n. [A. Sax. tala, —— 
Icel. tal, tala, a speech, 2 nun 
tal, number, tale, talk, tahi, 
number, faal, speech, (e mo» prt 
akin tell.] An oral renton e 
information; a narrative o ET] 
havo really happened er 
have happened; D mp 
titious; a number or q 


the other sido of a coin from that which | catch or seize by surprise or cunning.— 
bears the head; the reverie.— To turn tail, To take aim, to aim.—To take air, to bo 
to run away; to shirk an encounter.—v.i. | divulged or disclosed.—To take the air, to 
To follow. droop, or hang like a tail.— | take an airing, to walk or drive in the 
Tail-board, n. The movable board at the | open air for refreshment.— 7o take arms, 
hinder end of acartor wagon.—Tail-drain, or take up arms, to commence war or hos- 
a. Adrain receiving the water that runs | tilities.—To take breath, to stop in order to 
out of the other drains of a ficld.—Tailed, | breathe or rest after exertion.— 7'o take 
tald, a. Having a tail of this or that care, to be watchful, vigilant, or careful. 
kind. — Tailend, n. Tho latter end; the | —To take care of, to have the charge of; to 
termination.—Tailless, täl’les, a. Having | keep watch over.— To take down, to remove 
no tail.—Tail-piece, n. A piece forming a | toa lower position; hence, to humble; to 
tail; an end piece; an appendage; a small | abase; to pull to pieces; to put in writing; 
D'cture or ornamental design at the end | to write doen. fo take effect, to produco 
of & chapter or section in a book; the picco the intended effect; to begin to act or come 
at the lower end of instruments o the | intooperation.— To take the field, to com- 
violin kind to which tho strings are fas- |. mence the operations of a campaign.—70 
Lened, — — ". The water which | take Jire, to mo ignited or inflamed; 
nms fro ill after it has produced g. to become excited, as with anger or 
imo motion of the Wheel.—Tail-water, n. | love.— 7o take heart, to become couragcous 
e water flowing off by the tail-race. or confident.— To taketo heart, to be keenly 
teit tal, n. [Fr. taille, a cutting, from or deeply affected by; to fecl sensibly.— 70 
à dr to cut. TarLor.] Law, lim tation; | take heed, to bo careful or cautious.— 70 
an eee Estate tail, or estate in tail, | take heed to, to attend to with caro. — 
aD, entailed estate or estate limited to | To take hold of, to seize; to grasp; to 1 
Tailor tage hands on.—To take horse, to mount an 
tota Set T tailleur, from tailler, | ride.—To take in, to admit or bring into 
1 in m L.L. taliare, taleare, to cut, | one's house; to encompass or embrace; to 
from jalea, a, rod, slip, cutting (seen algo include; to comprehend; to draw into aless 
detai ^ entail, retail, tally).] One whose | com ass; to contract; to furl, as a sail; to 
ed ek on is to cut out and make chiefly | rece ve into the mind; to admit the truth 
men's outer clothing, as coats, vests, trou- | of; to circumvent; to cheat.—To take in 
Ay To practise making men’s hand, toundertake; to attempt to execute. 
bird oth or-bird, n. An East Indian | — To take in vain, to usc or utter unneces- 
u e warbler family, so called be-| sarily, carclessly, or profanely.—To take 
au constructs its nest by sewing leave, to bid farewell; to depart; to permit 
and SIE using tho bill as a needlo | one'ssclf; touse a certain license or liberty. 
X n d as thread. —Tailoress, tüler-ee, | —7o notice of, to regard or observe 
men male who makes garments for with ‘attention i to pay some —— to; 
make remarks on; to mention.—Tola 
— T Bat talyi, n. and ot [Fr. | oath,to swear judicially or with solemnity. 
entail! to contri „ATLOR.] Scots law, ap | —To take of. to remove or lift from tho 
Taint anto v E. TO. Fr. taindre, pp. taints | Surface outside, or top; to divest ono's self 
fein „SE s 3 to remove to a different place; ’ 
Er, teindre; teint), from L, tingere, to make away with; to deduct; to with- 


Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; pinc, pin; note, not, move; tbe, tub, bull; oil, poundi 








bling ox suggesting the tail of an animal; | any advantage or benefit oflered by; to 













































la, ta . 
To e brush-tur Tr —— 
Talent, talent fn, a thing ve Hess 
from Gr. ta t tal, ai nd é | 


money; the + dE 
Ligne about — 


/ BASSES RESP E aC OR B mis ern un ASA 















for their bright colours. 


eir 
‘dem, adv. [L., at length, that 
See time; the English sense 13 
' by a pun or joke. With two horses har- 
ne one before the other (to drive 
tandem).—n. A vehicledrawn by two horses 
harnessed ono before tho other; a cycle for 
two persons, one before the other. 
,tang,n. [Imitativeof a sound, like 
meta — — nx. 
e. wang or sha N 

(Sha) ME aio or flavour; characteristic 
flavour, quality, or property; a smack or 

e. —v.t. To ring; totwang. 
tang, n. [A modification of tongue, 
allied to CE A projecting part of 
is inserted into and so 
the part of a tablo- 
h fits into the handle; 


tan’jent, n. [L. tangens, tangen- 
tis omne of tango, tactum, to touch 
(whence a 


circ 
docs not cut 


. to break 
sn A wu of 


an 
ing; forming a tangent.—Tangonce, Tan- 
ency, tan'jens, tan'jen-si, n. State of 
Duna tangent; a contact or touching.— 
Tangen tan-jen’shal, a. Pertaining to 
a tangent; in the direction of a tangent.— 
Tangential force, contrif : 
acting upon a wheel in the direction of a 
tangent to the whecl.—Tangentially, tan- 
jen’shal-li, adv. In the direction of a tan- 


Tanghin, tan'gin, n. A vegetable poison 
—— — t in Madagascar as an 
ordeal. 

ble, tan ji-bl, a. [Fr. tangible, L. tan- 
pos na dom vue i touch. TaxcENT.] 

Capable of being touched or grasped; per- 

ceptible by the touch; capable of being 

; real; actual; cvi- 

sy Tangibility, Tan- 


ti ull, thang, Dan. and 
le, sen-wecd; hence entangle.] 
her confused ;tointerweave 
or interlace so as to be difficult, to unravel; 
to entangle or entrap; to involve; to com- 

cate.— n. A knot of threads or other 
t confusedly interwoven; a perplex- 
ity or embarrassment; a name given to 
Bil, o. Knotted, EE EE 
Wi ; intertwined; in s 
covered with sea-weed 


roo fang’ p^ de: tangled, tangling. 


sh custom of 
acco: to which the tanist or 
— e ul f dn tho right or 
ein 
fa ly to which hobelonged. hey 
estame Fr. Mang) Sp. estanque —— 
e STAGNANT.] A ci 
zeto arate lacio a 


tode worm 
India. 


r p — 1 

n ` 
usually made of metal gen tha cover, 
Tanner, , Tannic, Tannin, &c, Un- 
— n 'rek, 

an n. TENREC. 

Tansy, tan'zi, n. [Fr. tanaisie, O.Fr. tan- 
T. athanasia, immor- 
retain 





Fate: fir, fat, fall; md, met; her; 


ugal force; forco | 





pine, pin; 


Tantra, ta 


Ta ‚täp,n. [A 
„pe p [ 





< i i- | Tantalito, Under TANTALUM. 
zil'za tanagra.. Kee Tantalize, tan’ta-liz, v.t.—tantalized, tanta- 


lizing. [From Tantalus, a mythical kin 
of iain or Phrygia, who for divulging 
the secrets of his father Zeus was con- 
demned to stand in water, which receded 
from him whenever he stooped to drink, 
while branches loaded with fruit, which 
always eluded his grasp, hung over his 
head. EA tease or torment by presenting 
something desirable to the view, but con- 
tinually frustrating the expectations by 
keeping it out of reach; to excite by ex- 
tations or fears which will not be rea- 
ized. —Tantalism,} tan‘tal-izm,2. Tan- 
talization. — Tantalization, tan'ta-li-zà"- 
shon, n. The act of tantalizing; the tor- 
ment of expectations frustrated.—Tanta- 
lizer, tan'ta-li-zér, n, Ono that tantalizes, 
— Tanta g, tan'ta-li-zing, p. and a. 
Teasing ortormenting by presenting some- 
thing unattainable.—Tantalizingly, tan'- 
ta-li-zing-li,adv. Inatantalizing manner, 
talum, tan'ta-lum, n. (Named from the 
tantalising difficulties in analysing the 
ore.] A rare metallic element obtained as 
a black powder from soveral mincrals.— 
Tantalite, tan'ta-lit, n. An ore of tan- 


talum. 
Tantamount, tan’ta-mount, a. [Fr. tant, 


L. tantus, so much, and E. amount.] Equiv- 
alent, as in value, force, eflect, or signifi- 


cation. _ x : ! 
Tantivy, tan-tivi, x. [Said to be from the 


note of a hunting horn.] A rapid, violent 
gallop, especially in hunting. _ 
n'tra,». [Skr.] A division, ecc- 
tion, or chapter of certain Sanskrit sacred 
works.—Tan ‚tan’trizm, x. The doc- 
trinc of tho tantras. 

Tantrum, tan'trum, n. [Prov. E. tantum 
from W. tant, a gust of passion, a whim, 
A burst of ill-humour; a display of tem- 
per; ¡na ill-natured caprice: used chiefly in 


lural, 
Tap, p, v.t.—tapped, tapping. [From Fr, 
taper, to tap, tape, a tap; from Prov. G. 
tapp, a blow, G. tappen, to grope; Icel. 
tapsa, to Pen: imitative of sound, like 
pat.) To strike with somcthing small, or 
to striko with a very gentle blow; to pat 
gently.—v.i. To strike a gentle blow.—n. 
gd gentle blow; a slight blow with a small 
n 


Es 
Tap, tap, n. LA. Sax. teppa=L.G. tappe, 


D. and Dan. tap, Icel. tappi, G. zapfen, a 
tap, a faucet; akin tip, top, tipple, tampion, 
&c] A pipe or hole through which liquor 
is drawn from a cask; 2 plug to stop a hole 
in a cask; a spigot; the liquor itself (col- 
loq a tap-house or tap-room.—v.t. [Same 
as J..G. and D. tappen, Icel, and Sw. tappa, 


G. zapfen.] To pierce eo ns to let out a 
fluid (to tap n cask); to treat in any ana- 
logous for the purpose of drawing 


something from (to tap ——“ wires). 
—Tap-house, n. A house where liquors 
are retailed. — Tapping, tap'ing, 2. | 
surgical operation of Ictting ont a fluid by 
perforation, as in dropsy.—Tap-room, m. 
A room where beer is served from the tap; 
à common room for drinking in a tavern. 
—Tap-root,n. The main root of a plant, 
long and tapering, and penetrating the 
carth downwards.—Tapster, tap'ster, n. A 
person employed in a tavern, &c., to tap 
or draw ale or other liquor. 
. Sax. tæppe, a fillet; akin 
tapestry, tippet.] A narrow fillet or 
band; a narrow woven band of cotton or 
linen, used for strings and tho like. — 
Tapeism, tāp'izm,n. Sameas Red-tapery.— 
Tape-line, Tape-measure,n. A tapo painted 
to giveit firmnessand marked with inches, 
&c., used in measuring. q lato n. 
The name of certain internal parasites 
composed of a number of flattened joints 
or segmenta, found in the intestines of 
warm-blooded vertebrates. 


Taper, ti'pér, n. (A. Sax. tapor, taper, A 


taper, from Ir. tapar, W. tampr, a taper; 
comp. Skr. tap, bo puna) A T candle; 
a long wick coated with wax or other 
suitablo material; a small light; tapering 
ion: — object a. o thickness gu- 
larly becoming slendcrertoward the point; 
boom ing small toward one end Vaper 







note, not, müve; 


tübe, tub, bull; 
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TO et 
apat Srp Dale less, 8 
regularly smaller in Dét-ing, o, Ge 


tapeséried, 
ry or as if with ta 
Taphrenchyma, taf 
taphros a pi ‚ia "Ien^ki. 
Bot bond 


it on hot plates, 
pir, n, trom 
South A vu teg, 


m 
ceros, with e the Bog and to the Hes 


Hon, or on D tanie | 
n. [A dim. d y 

strike gently.] A small ies 8 
with the valve of the cylinder cf asien 
engine; a small cam. | 
Tid We ey tar=D, 

T, n. s t 
I cel. (jara, G. theer, tar; allied totali | 
thick, dark-coloured viscid, prodca à 
tained by the destructivo distillstine 


pala e, ër), 
arimpre ngsni 
Ao al Eo: d called. trom hh to 


tion in gas manufacture.— Tarry, ur: 3 
Consisting of taro like tar; ut 


of tar; 
er enr n. UL laret 
South of Tal) A kind — 
— Italy, the bit which te 
— * rease tarantism; the tos 
tarantella.— te (opt puer 
[It] A swift, whirling Tueke grs 
fix -cight measure: tho tim. xt 


— Taran ing di 
terantismo.] A fabulous dm de? 


/ AERE EO IT Br Em iut, ene ps A el B oam 


be caused 
Enzo resembling Bt Vila (ok 
Taraxacum, tatakon caca) P 
oF Per roots aged cli Cp 
i T. 
boosh, Tarbouci^ qanm 
name] A red vole’ and Ns 
the Egyptians, $ Jj- grád, a. Deest 
Toye orada ees 
or stopping Slowly: Pa family el A 
ea, — 1l. One ing the 
mammals compre tarii, 
tirdi, 0... V "from 
from a form lardi Morin 
(seen in retard glow; Wé 
u tb time; —— neh 
a — Mr 
slowiy. — of 
unlity 
See SI 
Tare, a "e eager; Comp: 













the closing of drinking- 
—— AW of drum and bugle-ca 
at night, giving notico to soldiers to repair 
to their quarters.—Devil'a fattoo, an dio 
drumming with tho fingers upon & table, 


&c. : 

tv’, v.t. and i [A Polynesian 

ien To prick the skin and stain the 

punctured ibe linesand figures upon the 

AN Res 
—Tattooing, tat-ti'ing 

M Tho tattoos; the design produced 


by a tatioocr. 
Taugh ret. and pp. of teach. 
ve KE [O. E ——— tenter, to 
tempt, to provoke, from L. tentare, temp- 
tare, to try. Teuer] To reproach with 
severe or insulting words; to twit scorn- 
fully or insultingly; to upbraid.—m. A 
bitter or sarcastic reproach; insulting 
invective.—Taunter, tan'tér, n. Onc who 
taunts.—Tauntingly, tan tingi, adv. In 
ting manner; insu ; 
Tunt nt «. [O.Fr. tant, L. tantus, so 
great.] Naut. unusually high or tall: said 
of masts 


Taurus, tyrus, n. [L., a bull; allied to E. 
steer Hg ox). des Tho Bull, one of 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, which tho 
sun enters about the 20th April.—Tauri- 
1 ta’ri-form, a. Having the form of 
a bull.—Taurine, ta'rin, a. Pertaining to 


like a bull. ; 

b form of tight or closely 
allied to u ight; notslack: applied to 
. Written also Taught. 


erforme 


us. 
Tautog, tii- a. [The plural of taut, the 
E eM A fish of the wrasse family 

A 


E = re 
m. [Gr. tautologia— 
lautos, the same, and logos, word.] A use- 
less repetition of the same idea or meaning 
in different words; needless repetition.— 
Tautologic, Tautological, ta-tó-loJ'ik, (a. 
tvloji-kal, a. Involving tautology; re- 

ting the same thing.—Tautologically 
12-9-10) vial, adv, In a tautological 
munncr.—Tautologist, ta-tol’o-jist,x. One 
who uses tautology.— Tautologize, t4-tol'- 
o-Jiz, v.i. —taulologized, tautologizing. To 
repeat the same thing in different words. 
Tau! , Tautousian, ta-to-ou'si-an 
ta-tou'si-an, a. [Gr. tautos, the same, an 
ousia, being, essence,] Theol. having ab- 
the HM Katie Ic 

» tH-Coro-ni, n. (Gr. fautos, the 
phoné, voice.] Repetition of the 


same sound. = 
n. . taverne, Pr. Sp. 
from Ju. taberna, a shed, 


DEUS A tans 

| ta, v. ‚Sax, tawian, t 

to taw=D, touwen, G, zauen, to Sawa ot" 

taujan, to do, to work.] To dress with 
um and other matters and make into 

white leather in distinguished from tan- 

nine the leather being used for gloves 

an SEN — ty’ér,n. One who 

— may. ta‘ér-i, n. A place where 


Taw, ta. 1, [Ori 
to be played wir unknown] A marble 


'dri 
otherwise called Si. 
fair, held in the isle of Ely, lacesand cheap 


orelezance; 
show ornamental, — 
ot dri-li, adv. In a tawdry 
wd: 1 dri-nes, n. The 





Fito, für, fat, fall; 
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L.taxo,taxare, tohandlc,to rato, to censure, 
from stem of tango, to touch (whence also 
tangent, task, taste, &c.).] A contribution 
levied by authority from pcople to defra 
the expenses of government or other publio 
services; an impost or duty on income or 
roperty; a disagreeable or burdensomo 
uty or charge; an exaction; an oppressivo 
demand.—v.t. To impose a tax on; to levy 
moncy orother contributions from; to load 

with a burden or burdens; to put to a 
certain strain (to tax one’s strength); to 
censure; to accuse or charge (to tax a man 
with perfidy); law, to examine and allow 
or disallow the items of charge in.—Tax. 
ability, Taxableness, tak-sa-bil'i-ti, tak’. 
sa-bl-nes, n. The state of being taxablc.— 
Taxable, tak’sa-bl, a. Capable of being or 
liable to be taxed. — Taxably, tak'sa-bli 
adv, In a taxable manner, — Taxation 
tak-si’shon, m. [L. taxatio, t«xationis.] 
The act of laying a tax, or of imposing 
taxes by the proper authority; the raising 
of revenue required for public servico by 
means of taxes; the aggregate of taxcs,— 
Tax-cart, Taxed-cart, n, A light spring- 
cart upon which only a low rate of tax Te 
charged. — Taxer, tak'sér, 2. One who 
taxcs,—Tax-free,a, Excmpt from taxation. 
—Tax-gatherer, a. A collector of taxes.— 
erm eerie n. An officer of a court of 
law who examines bills of costs, and 
allows or disallows charges.—Tax-payer, 
"n. One who pays a tax. 

Taxidermy, tak'si-der-mi, n. (Gr. taxis, an 
arranging, order, from fa866, to arrange, 
and derma, skin] The art of preparing 
and preserving the skins of animals so as 
to retain their natural appearance, and 
also of stuffing and mounting them, — 
Taxidermic, tak-si-dér'mik, a. Pertaining 
to taxidermy. — Taxidermist, tak'si-dér- 
mist, n. A person skilled in taxidermy; 
one who stuffs animals, . 
axis, tak'sis, n. [Gr. taxis, order.) Surg. 
an operation by which peru out of their 
natural situation are replaced by the hand 
without instruments, as in reducing her- 


nia, «c. 

Taxology, tak-sol’o-ji,n. [Gr. taxis, order, 
and logos, a discourse.] ‘Taxonomy, 
Taxonomy, tak-son'o-mi, n. [Gr. taxis, 
order, aud nomos, law.] That department 
of natural history which treatsof the luws 
and principles of classification. — Taxo- 
nomic, tak-so-nom"'ik, a. Pertaining to 
taxonomy; classificatory. 

Tazza, tüt/sa, n. [It.] A large ornamental 
cup or vase with a flat or shallow top, and 

aving a foot and handles. 

Tchernozem, cher'nü-zem, m. [Rus. lit. 
black earth.] A black soil of extraordinary 
fertility in Southern Russia, covering at 
least 100,060,000 acres from the Carpathians 
to the Ural Mountains. 2 

Tchudi, chu'de, n. pl. A namo applied by 
the Russians to the Finnic races in tho 
north-west of Russia. — Tchudic, chú'dik, 
a. Pertaining to the Tchudi or their 


language. 

T-cloth, tvkloth,n. A plain cotton cloth 
manufactured for the India and China 
market: so called from a large letter 
T being stamped on it. 

Tea, tt, n. -[Fr. thé, from Chineso tha. the, 
tcha, tea.) The dried leaves of a shrub 
extensively cultivated in China, Assam, 
&c.; the plant itself; a decoction or infu- 
sion of tea leaves in boiling water, used as 
a beverage; any similar infusion (chamo- 
milo tea, &c.) ihe evening meal at which 

y 


Serve with tea. (Colloq.] — T 
A. small box for holding the tea used in a 
household.—Tea-cake, n. Al d 
e eaten with tea. —Tea-c ter, n. 
canister or box in which tea is kept.— 
Tea-chest, n. A slightly formed box, lined 
with thin shect-lead, in which tea is sent 
from China.—Tea-cup, n. A small cup for 
drinking tea from. — ealer,n. Ono 
who deals in tea; ono ho sella tea by 
e en, an. A garden, g 
rally attach von onse Ed 
ea is sorved. — ettle, 2. 
portable kettle in which water is boiled 
or making toa. — Tea-pot, n. A vessel 


mO,met,hér; pine, pin; nite, not, müve; tübe, tub, bull; 
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OO-Bervice, a. A poured ii Wa 
required for the 1, ompleta rd 
tea-serv ct Lt 
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N. A tab] “Spoon h 
Grit, Anne 
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TH SER 
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LOT 
EV false 


E 
& 
S 
e 
2 
S EH 
E 
f 
SS 
BEE: 
ERE, 


skill in the use da 
of; to let be known; ZC M 

ton; fo perfor (Pe gd 
Veg tessile edt a E 
ableness, té tom 
being teachable; aptness to 


SE RS 
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S 
Ege 


| 

5 

E 

a 

Ss 

FI 

E 

A 

E 


ing in different part a 
and yieldin a strc eet 
valuable timber, 

Teal, tal, x. [Same as tel or tal in Dis: 
taling, a teal; origin dou Auf 
and beautiful British duck 
eng fresh-water lakes and ponla 
the name of two American speci. 

Team, ttm, a. LA Sax. ted 


dnxzg 
the persons forming one of the paisa 
sides. in a pud or the Hite 
Teamstor, tém’stér, n. [Team and i21 
Tear, tor, n. TA. Sax. idr, a tearelal s 
Dan. daare, G. 2dhre, Goth. e 
Gr. dakry, O.L. dacryma, U. ni 
dear, W. daiger, Gacl. deur; ei e 
meaning to bite.] A drop ot DIU 
fluid secreted by a special gan 
pearing in the cyesor flowing na 
especially through excess ah ges 
any transparent dropof fl e 
dron as cf po 
A esr. e VI 
with teus E 
ding tcars.—40 


no tears, —Te 
tears; having traces 
` 1 v. . 
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su E 
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oil, pound; 9 
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BE 
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STE 
SERER 
3 ‘BEE 
Sees 
& 
ER 
3d 
E 
e 
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€ woollen 
e the SE Endo action of 

Sesseler, Uf zel-Cr, t» One who 
Ca . ? =1.G. 
, Sax. til titt, a teata did, 

zit: fr, and | trough 
the breast or 


3 


A 
gr 
zi 


d 
& 


e drawn from ‘nn dug of a 
—— a. Having 


th, a, [Hob.] Tho tenth month 


= 
— 
£3 ar 

ER 

S 

a 


din 
is sg SR: 
H 

z. 

E 


ES 
t a 
[3 
m 
E. 
gr 
$^ 
E 
S 
> 
S 
T 
B 


Qr toe mechanical arts; specially ap- 


ining to ike.—Technic 
iness,or the like.—Technic, 
Edit ins of manipulation In 
art; ani D SUITE The char- 
acter of bei technical; a technical tea- 
» a technical expression. 
bebe, adv. In a 
technical manner.— calness, tek'ni- 
kalnes n. The quality of being techni- 
—Technicist, tek'ni-sist, n. One skilled 
in technics.—Technics, tek'niks, n. sing. or 
di IDE ed 
terms or o — E 
Diet Lie), a, Pertaining to technol- 
ogy.—Technologist, tok-nol'o-jist, n. One 
ond in tecno ET ——— xi 
'ojl, n.. [Gr. art, an 8, dis- 
SH That branch of iter: portent 
dels vith the various industrial arts; the 
ern) Mekic knowledge of the 
8. 
AT Tetchy, t vet C: —— Heche; 
- vice, irom rr. a 
Ba an vit 
, -li,adv. In ate 
Tug m ; — Techiness, Tetchi. 
bei echi-nes,n. The state or quality 


UT D 
ietur emeei 6 
‚an 
gills] A term designating a Ay 
pa mo luscs having the gills 
Sie epp ment 
$ . . n o i > 
ter, CD lektón, tektonos, Ne 
eon. estona Con or 
arto? ‚68, tck-ton'iks, 2, 
utility a. Pell aa tats Inaccordance with 
bebes, to eee a: pl. [From L. tego, 
es the d an gril the feathers 
VE -tedded 
it, (og ledding, [Fro 
the alp Spread out.) A E 
= jener E bein eee to spread to 
n. 


T um, a, P 
es God] Telam ee first 
St däm of po title of 'a elek 8 
from Rose and Be” usual ascribe to 
man Feilen in fustine, familiar 
[CON the Book of Com- 
t 1.1.20. TD. 
uem ee Oe m 
bf u , a 
KE, Se, 


I yug A AS ta we ado, In a ted 
» n. cary, — ious 
= Shae tidy of ient 













5 Bgo; J job; ù, Er. ton; 


lla-shaped structure 
des He EID SA o finial crowning the 
CH dahists' topes and Hindu pagodas. A 

Tee, ta, n. [Icel. éjd, to mark, to no 1 in 

oint of aim or starting Do] golf. [Scoteh.] 

— Se SE mtn, ian, tn 

1 To bring forth yo $ 
produon — to be stocked to overflow- 
ing; to be prolific or abundantly fertilo.— 

v.t. To produce; D bring: forth. — 
24 rho 1 K 

—— ten: — [A. Sax. edna, injury, 
; ion.] Grief; sorrow. à 

eee tenes n. pl. Tho years of one's ago 
having the termination -teen, beginning 
with thirícen and, ending with n epe 
during which period a person is said to 

in hi er teens. e : 

Teeth, tath, pl. of tooth.—Tcethe, tern, v.t. 

'T'oorit. 

—— te’to-tal, a. [Formed by redupli- 
cation of initial letter of total, for tho sake 
of emphasis; comp. tee-totum.] Pertaining 
to total abstinence; totally abstaining 
from intoxicants. Teetotalism. te'to-tal- 

l 


em, tëm, v.t. 


izm, a, The principles or practice of tec- 
totallers. — Teetotaller, Teetotaler, te’to- 
tal-ér, n. One who binds himself to entire 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors, un- 
less medically prescribed; a total ab- 
staincr. j 

Teo-totum, t3-t0'tum, n. [That is 7-lotum 
totum represented by T, from the T marked 
upon it and standing for L. totum, tho 
whole, the whole stakes being won when 
T turns up; comp. tectotal,] A small four- 
sided toy of the top kind, made to spin by 
the fingers, and used by children in a game 
of chance, the result depending on which 
sido turns up. 

Tog, Loes, 1. A young sheep; a tag. 

Tegmen, Tegumen, tcg'men, teg’ü-men, n. 
pl, Tegmina, Tegumina, teg'mi-na, te-g0- 
mi-na. [L., from tego, to cover.] A covering 
or tegument; bot. the inner skin which 
covers the seed. — Tegmentum, Tegumen- 
tum, tes-men'tum, tez-ü-men'tum, ». pl. 
Tegmenta, Tegumenta, teg-men’ta, teg-ü- 
men'ta. [L.] Bot. the scaly coat which 
covers the leaf-buds of deciduous trees. 
eguexin, te-gck’sin, n. A large lizard of 
Brazil and Guiana, 

Tegular, teg'ü-lér, a. IL. tegula, a tile, from 
tego, to cover.] Hesembling a tile: con- 
sisting of tiles.—Tegulated, teg'ü-lü-ted,a. 
Composed of plates or scales overlapping 

LL —— ter’ 
egument, teg'ü-mení, n. [L. tegumentum 
from tego, to cover.) A cover on covering: 
& natural covering, as of an animal; an 
integument. — Tegumentary, teg-ü-men’- 
ta-ri, a. Pertaining to teguments, 

Tchee, t@-hv’,n. A laugh, so named from 
thosound,—v.i.—teheed, tehecing. To laugh 

Tartmp ously: to titter. 

ege r e, a » N. Fr. 1 
lilia, a nl Tho a en from. i 
ind, tend, n. [Icel. tund, a tenth, and 
henco a tithe, from tix, ten: Sw. tiende 
Goth. taihunda, tho tenth.] In Scotland, 
ag itho; that portion of the annual value 
and which is or may be assessed for 


the sti , | 
lished Chad of tho clergy of tho Estab- 


Telamon, tel’a-min, n. pl. Tel 

— telimön, à bearer] nce 
x I ie ÁTLANTES. M REA COD 

; EUla-ri, o TL, tela, 

taining to or having the — 
me ` Con webs (a telary spider) 

eis u, tol'c-dó, n. [Native namo. A Ja 
Mee And voraus animal allied to the 
abominable stench” able to give out Ss 


egram, tel’t-gram, 
gramma, what is written. po ee ar and 
wal o] A communication sent by tole- 
mph; a telographic message or despatch 
egr €, tel-3-gram'ik, a, Pe ge 


ing toa telegram: hav , n- 
—— —— oe Be character of 


which consists essentially of a battery. A 















Telcostean, tcl-G-os'té-an, a. 


wire or 
other source of electric — z Io Gare 


f the 
m one station to another, O 

appara re for transmitting ——— 
andona dea WEE a 
— legraph cable. Under CABLE. 
ut To convey or announce by ee n: 


cal, tcl-E- 
—Telegraphic, Telegra ertaining to the 


: ik, tel-3-grafi-kal, a. or em 


graph; made by a telegra h; 
munionted by a telegraph. — Telegraph- 
ically, tel-3-grafi-kal-li, adv. By monna 
of a telegraph. — Telegraphist, tel'é 2 
ist, n. One who works a telegraph. — 
Telegraphy, te-leg'ra-fi, n. The art or 
ractice of communicating by telegraph. 
elemeter, te-lem'et-ér, n. [Gr. tele, fer 
and metron, a measure.] _ An instrumen 


used among artillory for determining the 


distance from the gun of the object 


at. Ra 
Teleology, tel-3-ol'o-ji, n. [Gr. telos, teleos, 
an end, and logos, discoursc.] The science 
or doctrine of final causes; the science 
treating of the end or design for which 
things were created. —Teleological, tcl'e- 
o-loj^i-kal, a. Pertaining to telcology.— 
Teleologically, tel’2-3-loj”i-kal-li, adv. In 
a teleological manner.—Teleologist, tel-c- 
ol’o-jist, n. One versed in teleology; one 
who investigates the final cause or par. 
pose of phenomena, or the end for which 
each has been produced. 

(Gr. teleos, 


teleios, complete, and osteon, a bonc.] A 
term applied to an order of fishes having 
a well-ossified skeleton, and includin 
almost all familiar food-fishes.—n. One o 
this division of fishes. 


Telephone, tel'é-fón, n. [Gr. téle, at a dis- 


tance, and phóné,sound.] Any instrument 
which transmits sound beyond its natural 
limits of audibility; more especially, an 
instrument transmitting sound and words 
uttered by the human voice by means of 
electricity and telegraph wires, the vibra- 
tions of a metal plate that receives the 
sounds at one end of the wire giving rise 
to corresponding vibrations at the other 
end which reponse the sound. — Tele- 
phonic, tel-c-fon'ik, a. Relating to the 
telephone; communicated by the telc- 
phone.—Telephonist, tel’t-fon-ist,n. Ono 
who uses the telephone TO MPROnyl te- 
lei'o-ni, n. The use of the telephone.— 
Telepheme, tel'3-f3m, m. [Gr. tale, aud 
eme, specch.] A telephonic message. 

elerpeton, te-lér’pt-ton, n. [Gr. tale, far, 
and kerpeton, a lizard.] A lizard-like rep- 
tile found fossil in certain sandstones of 
ue eas parlag. 

elescope, tel’ö-sköp, n. [Gr. télesko 
sccing afar, from tele, at distance, St 
skoped, to view.] An optical instrument 
esscntially consisting of a set of lenses 
fixed in a tube or a number of sliding 
tubes, by MARET distant objects are brought 


cal, tel’t-skop-ik, tol'2-skop-i-k: 
taining to a elescope; — * 


the telescope 
Telespectroscope, tel-t-spek’ trd-skop n 


(Gr. tele, far, and E. 8pectroscope.] An in- 


ctroscope 
rot the sun and other h y ns spectra 
noting end or purse end.] Gram. de- 


U, tel LL. a i 
PUN to tan ee And pp. told. CA. Sax. 


» Announce, count 
a, D. tel >, count =O, Frig. 
toll, number. Ka d. SCH Je, telja b 


osely akin to 
say; to rolate. e] T 
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in all keys without offence to the — 
Temperance, tem'pér-ans, n. [L. tenant RUN With which 
antia, moderation, sobricty, from tempero Tem? j Musica] 
to temper.] The observance of modern’ fro poral, tem’ 
tion; temperatencss; moderation in regard | (som ¿EMpu 
to tho indulgence of the natural appetites | a] oF , 
and passions; restrained or moderate in. Togs one of th, 
— sobricty: sometimes looscly | in pen, to 
used to mean total abstinence from in- | to thi thin, Akin 
toxicants. Temperate, tem’pcr-ät, a. IL, | posed 1 lifo or this 
temperatus.] Moderato; showing modera. sured to Spiritual and od; 
tion; moderate as regards tho indulgence | or st or limited by d ecele br, 
of the appetites or desires; alıstemious: ten x of things: time, op (vet 
sober; not violent or excessive as regards to "n Opposed to i hari 
the use of language; reasonable: calm: tem jense; rtainis di 
measured; not going beyond duc bounds: * es of the (6 to the 
moderate as regards amount of heat; not | ali 9 +2 tem 
liable to excessive heats (a temperate cli- quality of pponta’ Porality ` 
i 


: to make known by words; to dis- 
— confess; to acknowledge (to fell a 
secreti to discern so as to be able to say 
(to tell one from another); to distinguish; 
to decide upon; to enumerate; to count; to 
inform; to give an order or request to.— 
To tell off, to count off; especially, to count 
off, detach, or select for some special duty. 
—r.i. To give an account; to make report; 
to play the informer; to blab; to take 
effect; to produce a marked effect (every 
shot tells).—To hear tell, to hear mention 
mado; to learn by hearsay.—Tellable, tcl’- 
a-bl, a. Capable of being told.—Toller, 
tel'ér, n, One that tells; one who num- 
bers; one Jee, to count votes on a 
division in the House of Commons; a 
functionary in a banking establishment 
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whose business is to receive and mone ate).— Tempe e 
over the counter.—Tellership, Ferership, — Ehe and iod tho session; pj, —* An H 
n. The office or employment of a teller.— | circles, where the heat is less than rahe fro tithes ae of an k 
Telling, tel'ing, p. and a, Operating with | tropics, and the cold less than in the poing | Blog, — Tem SOEN ed 
great effect; highly effective; impressive (a | circles,—Temperately, tem’per-üt-li xam In a tem m ly, tem e 
telling speech).—n. The act of one that | Ina temperate manner or dcgrec; moder: me or this life out th tede 
VoL T e ex Telling tales; officiously | ately; soberly; calmly; sedately,—Tempor- ben, Do-ral-nes, n, T t 
revealing; ing.—n. One who impro- | ateness, tem'per-it-nes, n. The quality of i temporal — Ten pof! fli | 
perly se d —— — one who | being temperate; moderation; reasonable- secula L The laity secula: ek | 
ns 1 ec? E pru ac AM sup- | ness.—Temperature, tem'pér-a-tür, n. [L. po r Bion; a temporal tia 1 
Kinds usually wutoniationfor counting: Conptitution bs — tee porary manner f is ade, Rag | 
E - ~ 151 3 ul , | 
— registering, or otherwiso giv- | a body or of a region of the dye id, st $e eis, tempe. = | 
A TILES | Hsc 
ihe carth.] Pertaining to tho earth.— tem'pérd, a ‘Havin s ois empered, | ting fora time onim «orari ls 
Tellurato, tel'ü&t, n. A salt of tollurio | or temper; disposed: often used In Lion | ing for a limited timo EEG i 
acid.—Telluretted, tel'ü-ret-ed, a. Com- position (a good tem ered, Dudum com. | visional.—Tem di atat i; | 
: : - ` L -tempered, bad.te ; Porize, tem’poriz AP i 
Bine Im tellurium. — Tellurlan, tel-0'- —— — tem'pér-ing, n. The SEH nos lemporising. [PE imr ( 
un inhabitant of the earth — n. An ine PN string e of | comply with or humon. q pene] n e 
t of the carth. —Telluric, tel-0- | iron or steel. , gl sion; to try to suit both si e e 
Hk, a ning to tho earth or to tel- | Tempera, tem'pe-ra, n. [It.] Painting, tho dom; ten Uso Politic devices | 
E A ang oxyacid of tol- | same as Distemper. 3 Ser em po-ri-zü"shon, n, The wid i 
tel'ü-id, n. A t de, tel’ü-ret, | Tempest, tem'pest, n. [O.Fr. tempeste, from | + $ mizing. — Temporizer, temors 
anie Rp IA compound ECH L. tempestas, time, season, n tempest, from tom'po-ri sing temporize s Ten re s 
on, tel-N’ri-on, ». A kind of orrery ; of wind rushing with woop: | porize; time -servi d 
showing the changes of the seasons, &e —— of wind rushing with great velo- | _tem‘po-ri-zin Ji Ing. — a 
Tellurium, tel-fi’ri-um, n. A non-metal. fe y and violence; a storm of extremo vio- | Temp temt $ ‚an. H 
li a Prae ones enco; a hurricane; a violent t N v.t. [O.Fr. (Er bo 4 
o | SH creme BEE alent SET E 
and sulphur in its chemical relations, — | te dë clonging to a | stretch; same root as Gr. teing, Skr. 
ellurous, tel-ü'rus, a. Pertaining to or rale very stormy; blowing with vio-| tostrotch (Texp, THIN.) Ti rea ' 
obtained from tellurium. ~ TOO subject to fits of stormy passion.— | origin.] To incite — 
Telotype, to'lo-tip, n. [Gr. empestuously, tem-pes’tü-us-li, adv. In ; to entice to something wrong ipsa e 
o | Sion GE | s 
Mao. nn (Gr..anortremity] Tho | Font, ZE E | | 
Joint in the abdomen of crustacea Temple, tem'pl, a. (E m-ta-Dil'l-ti, n. Quality of being er te 
b ple, tem'pl, x. (Fr. abl 
nay Ar gu, =, i temeritas, | templum, 2 enn d Originale m u erede le, —— e d 
as Skr. tamas, darkness, E. m.) Hooke marked or cut off, from root fem in Gr. | The act of tempting or state of le n 
esmessof consequences; oxireme ventas, —5 te cut, whence Gr. temenos, a tem- | tempted; enticement to evil; thet vt ta 
somencss; recklessness; rashnese Tac, ple. n edifice dedicated to the service | is presented as an inducement (o el; H 
rarious, tom-C-r&'ri-us, a. [L. temara rius] Inne deity or deities; originally, an | enticement; an allurement to i 
Ri ; rockless: carcless.—Temerarlo be ke s eroot for some Roman deity; one | indifferent or even q: d 
meririuell, ads. ie, | fem dediasted te ins meten Dan One whe atea | G 
H ? v. . D 1 Y 3 e m9 D 
L. temperare, to —— — we rom an edifico erected among Christians us d Adapted to entice or allure; st > 
temper, from tempus, lemporis Vo place of public worship; a church; a semi- | seductive,—T ly; e d 
AL) To proportion dulv as regard : haute do establishment in London in-| In a tempting manner.— unt Ze 
constituent parts; to mix or combino in | vi the knights Templars and ro- tem’ting-nos, n,—Tempirem E 26 
quality by tion; to mix and work up: to | erec name from them; tho buildings | A female who tempts or Cp Say, bai to 
wi mereylstoredace x temper justice | risterg or studente ur ine ar (iex Tun Denis at under, a sint] 4 > 
H s — , e "aO" k , | 
or severity of; to moderates to Cenc pen ". Oneofa religious milita order | sieve: a searco; a bolter. kn cl 
tem a proper degree of hardness (to | t t established at Jerusalem for the ro- | Temulenco, Temulency, tem’t-lens ker (sh 
temper iron or steel. —n. Due mixture potion of pilgrims travelling to the Holy ; len-si, n., [O. Fr. (emulene ICH et ten 
—— tes disposition or con- ab Stéch named from t pel — qe jeu dr i Intoxicili-i - 
: en. spent, & 
A rop Mp ch tpe e (= | 
cet) bere im the Templo I Lohans Gual. | men tena. Lise Me Aë 
or medium. — Tem character; mean | Templar. Und re eet Shen. G. cen, Icel. tth Su: peg V. 
Capable of being tame, tem Dérivbl, a. | Templo, tem'pl, m. (0. Fr, temple (Fr. tai mn GE Ee. b 
ment tem'nér-a-ment, n. [L. tem MA tempe), the temple, from L. tempus, Lime, | deg, Armor. dek Ir. dead geng? Ue: 
um, Ad mixturo, moderation, &c. from tem. SE a temple of the head. Temrorar.] | Twico five; nine and one, pol dan} met 
es; ade mixture of elements or quali- betwee portion of either sido of the head | of twice five; 9 By q onl ier a 
that ayustment of opposing influences; | Tempi sen the forehead and car. ten units, as 10 OF ^c nth, & FI : 
nization h which Hei e ee | ee E r. temple; — — then thn. Tho ten jis vat) en 
Seng, and thinking of ng, | applianco of several kinds. j al parts into which BT ps thè ut 
manently affected (a each person is per- Td or picce of Ee | SE tenth'li, adv. aie 12 e 
certain melßncholy, UBI ©, | Shaped in some particular way, 80 hag it | placo.—Tenfold, —* E p 
rp maafa sgt Kae omea | roman | Teile DE 
ments, as the organ nstru- | ashort piece of ti OO PLACE in Ls. tenere, to hold g h 
With the viow of ropo nd the like, | a wall to support a pinta een PRET tenement, — is E 
| 


imperfection, and fies. an apparent | Te c. tenacious, 
‚and fitting the scale po, Lem ei, n, (It. tempo, timo.] Mus. | contain, obtain, To * tempi 
or uso ! a word used to express the degree of quick- | in , to stretch, ne 
9, Se. anne 


Fate, far, fat, fall; 
* mọ, met, her; pine, pin; mto, not, müve; tübe, tub, byll; oil, pound; 
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i rt.—a. Jfus. adapted for 
meine nn the tenor.— Tenor clef, 






































the C clef, placed on the fourth lino. 
N capablo of net an as Tenor-saw, ten'or, m. Corrupted from 
hr ger defended is to take it. Tenon-saw. ten 
k : ed ped, Ost attempts Gap (ren, Tenotomy, te-nut’o-mi,n. [Gr. tenón, a ten- 
de, mint v enc gtenablo. don, end, EUR a UN Surg. the cut- 
, " č , s di d a A bel = 
| rara e ste} Hoang EE | Tanzes, GE turek, n: (Native 
ad: fena ho incu ra. | dear; to esteem tha: ionsof | Madagascar name.] An 
Pa d —— to hold fast m held ; re Very susceptible of the softer passio ong s i an pe eas 
e incli beforo the th tis com- | a. Yen kindness.—Tender-hearted- | the hedgehog, in adag —— 
les E ys with Of tain long whas ut to | love, pity, adiness to sympathize; suscep- | Tense, tens, a. [L. tensus, pp. o tention ts 
Wei ive; an to nacions memory esive; | mess». lica "After assions.—Tenderly, | stretch. Texn.] Stretched unt ght; 
DS tent ad to cla for substanco; A e | tibility of the so Ender manner; with | strained to. sti ness; rigid; not lax.— 
Ne mg to MECH cohesive force 1 ten'dér-li, adv, In a tender n dly;fondly; | Tensely, tens'li. adv. In a tense manner; 
tnr adhe? ving great cono tenaciously, derness; mildly; gently; kindly; fondly; ; y € tonnes ARS 
| ati Frituent particles. uz manner, | tenderness; nderness, ten’dér-nes, | with tension.—Tenseness, tens'nes, b 
di the coustitu In a tenacious UNE | affectionately. — Te being tender; | state of being tensc.—Tensibility, ten-si- 
Ke EE, ES et | m. ‘The stato or character of being tender; | state of being uality of being tensible. 
dës eer boin tenaa, L, ten- | delicacy; readiness to bo hurt; suscepti- —Tensible, ten'si-bl, a. Capable of being 
Wa te or quality? "ee, tenacile, bility; affection; scrupulosity; pathos. , e, ten'sil, a. Pertaining 
ku tat, ege of being tenace rial | Tendon, ten'don, 2. (Fr. tendon, from L. | extended.— ee — 
We d Tho Aue property of materia 1 tch. Texp.] Anat. a hard, | to tension; capable of tension.— ty, 
: : that pro ia fort | tendo, to stretch. b ten-sil'i-ti, x. The quality of being tensile. 
i renes e Geif parts resist an e insensible cord or bundle of fibres by | ten — PER 
& i bodies by Whi cm asunder, or the mea- which a musclo is attached to a bone or | — — ten's — va — 
force or co of bodies to tearing art which it serves to move.—Ten- | sionis.] The act of stretching or 
SE | Bien tot inp erat | dow Aia the rus tendon connect: | faethe sats of belag stehe or strained 
Ti L] — re SC » A. . 
qu Zeg tenir L kenere, to bol e Tendinows, ten’di-nus, a. KS —— the foros by uen a bar, rod or eing ue 
- nt work or ra ai rtaking of tho nature of tendons; 3 ; 
ae Dee | Tartating of thon aus, a | $ieentensty or the EE 
between two bastions tenant, holding, | Tendril, ton'dril, n. IO. Fr. 'tendrillon, a | is excited, as estima y E Stro 
a gent, tenant, n. [FT. hold, TesamLE.] | tendril, from tendre, tender. TENDER.] ter; physics, elastic force.—The tension of 
Tu of lenin, L. tenere, to sscssos lands or | Bot. a slender spiral shoot of a plant that | « gas, the degree of pressure it exerts on 
A: N eria v vd holds or Br Oe either in | winds round another body for the purpose | the containing surface.—Tensioned, ten'- 
Dës, tenements by any kin a will; one who | ofsup ort.—Tendrilled, ten'drild, a. Fur- | shond,a. Subjected to tension.—Tension- 
Hp fee, for life, Tor E Ger which he pays | nished with tendrils. rod, n. A rod in a structure holding to- 
Lx — lands or housea o sion of auy place; | Tenebrific, ten-3-brif'ik, a. [L. tenebre, | gether opposite parts.—Tensity, ten'si-ti, 
TS rent; one who erste? To hold or | darkness, and facio, to make.] Producing | m. State of being tense; tenseness.—Ten- 
1 a 3 





darkness,—Tenebrosity, ten-à-bros'i-ti, n. 
Darkness; gloominess; gloom. — Tene- 
brous, Tenebrose, tcn'é-brus, ten‘t-brds, 
@. (Ii. tenebrosus.] Dark; gloomy: 
Tenement, ten’é-ment, n. (O.Fr. tenement, 
L.L. tenementum, irom L, teneo, to hold. 
TENAnLE.] An abode: a habitation; a 
welling; an apartment or apartments in 
a building used by one family; law, any 
species of Permanent property that may 


sor, ten‘sor,n. Anat. a musclo that extends 
or stretchcs the part to which it is fixed. 

Tense, tens, n. [O.Fr. tens, Mod. Fr. temps, 
time, from L. tempus, time. TEXPORAL.] 
Gram. one of the forms which a verb takes 
in ordor to express the time of action or of 
that which is affirmed. 

Tensile, Tension, &c. Under TENSE, a. 


ant. — v.i. To live as a 
rit — —— n. 
Ab i or possession as tenant; period 








DR Cory. 
t 
olding 

as tenant; tenure, —Tenant- 
rh able; Baran all, a. Ina state of repair 
Nip, suitable for a tenant. — Tonantableness, 
Wie ten'ant-a-bl-nes,n. Stato of being tenant- 
Geet. able—Tenantless, ten'ant-les, a, Having 
no tenant; unoccupicd.—Tenant-right, n. 
Ir s A term for various rights or claims which 
maintain against their landlords, 

















































tenants be held. — Tenement: ten-é-men'tal, a. rom U. tendo, tentum, H ND. 
dens as the right of the tenant to compensa- | Pertaining toa tenement or to tenements, | <A portab S —— indere: — 
La tion for unexhausted improvements if ho | — Tonementary, ten-t-men’ta-ri, a. Ca- | ible covering, such as skins, matting, or 
e —— —— to ar the land. Ten, pable of being leased; held by tenants.— canvas stretched and sustained by poles, 
a | telling atte a SE EE 
cr from L tinca, a tench.) A fish of the cack i ra tent e Tented E curtains 
gu Tally inhabiting eth of the ingen Tene foes’ mus, n. (L., from Gr. d ——— Turni ed Es ps Te t 
= Tend, tend, wi, [L, te “he teinesmos, from teind, to stretch, tostrain.] | maker,n. One who makes tents, [N T. 
es | aa ia aad a ong E) contents ok ia banat en to void tho | Tent, nb wiegt [Sp nis dot sol Ne 
ei ged, Za intend, | SEH of the bowels, mpanied by | from L. tinctus, pp.o tingo, to dye. TixaE.] 
kn tent, £c.); same root as L T 16, Dub without any discharge.— | A Spanish wine of a deep- colour. 
shih tenzo, to hold, Gr. fei n0, Skt font ^ en C, C-nes'mik,a. Med. pertaining | Tent, tent, v.t [Fr. ten L 
H? Tan, Tener aj Wed un am tostretch, | to or characterized by tenesmus. fei 2 : — tom. du. d 
—D galo direction Viel To sito Wane Tenet, ten‘ct, n. [L. Ge? he holds. Tex-| o RD atent or pled coh ar ues to kee 
wb || ro cdkey Producing d certain ing in the feh. or luca co dilate an open. 
at ten'den. À : ute, — Ten. ns as Csi ; OT Keep open à Sore rom 
tu inclining or contributing: An | Tenfold. Under Tey. enteni toni Misc 
Le — course; inclinations | menloid, te'ni-oid, a. Samo as Tcnioid. rom L. tento, to hama * 
s eter Ee epus eins Coad tobe ftom Betas, — 
e r. from attend.) : meh ere, to hold), a | orcephalic ext 
Kelt as an assist word which the French h paaie extremity of many of the lower 
ai Fateh: to assistant or protector; i Tench use when the ball | forms of anim rum 
]4 undi to atend io 100k atter; to tako driven colo game m Which a ball is prehension or asa feeen tn düstrume s of 
x ciento tte attend to | cane eyond n lino at acer | Eid a; Having tentacles Tentacujar, 
ex ki~ TengneParable; to bo a 2 acle. — maras @ Of the nature of a ten. 
a di m et oe Having tentacles Marge ed, a 
Lé pen 8 larger and. A small y es ü-lif'ér-us, a. Bearin tentacles. 
SA t One with stopce at- Tentative, ten'ta-tiv, a. (Fr. tentatif, 
i alin the SU d ^ » Or „so u sed. on datum, to try, to test, Kan 
Bi] eae a et ment; experimental: empir i pr expo 
, T 2 = mee, » — 
to stretch wb from : pieco oa tlie ond of a piece of "ate Md P ES EH, 
nsertion into a co nding cavity o tend enter, n. [From provincial 
mortiso in order to f joint cavity or | to tend orattend.] A, n aas tent, 
fet orm a joint.—y,7, person in a E 
: ích 
ai cutting tenons, C<, used for | Tenter, ten'ter n. [From L teniu 
f be 2 3,8 
[o Se sonor; ". LL. tenor, a holding on from tendo, ter to stretch, Meseched, 
a ABLE] Prov rom feneo, to hold, STER: rame used in cloth manufacture to streta) 
, vailing course or dj .| ihe pieces of cloth, and mak tc 
: pie merino mou psoe] | 9e% even and aqunta tona e Qe act or 
ng; purport; substa ers, on tho stretch; m 
2. Lo of a —— the ase (the ngo. vt To stretch on the racks in sus- 
> 


Tenth, Ten Under 
thly, TEN. 
Tenuifolious, en a-i-fö"li-us. 2. [L. tenuig 
a 
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thin, and folium, & leaf.] Bot. having thin 


e — a/a dros”ter, "n. , icnuigs, 
thin, and rostrum, a beak.] A member 
of a suborder (Tenuirostres)of passerine or 
insessorial birds which have the beak long, 
slender, and tapering. as in the creepers, 
humming-birds,&c.— nuirostral,ten’ü-l- 
ros"tral, a. Slender-beaked; pertaining to 


the tenuirost 


, as of a 
Thine slender; rare; subtle; not dense. 


Tenure. ten'ür, n. [E 


act, manner, or right of holding proneniy, 
especially real estate; manner o 


B 
possessed (li 
enuro). à 
tt-o-kal'li, n. Dat, God's house.] 
* TT o among E Mexicans and other 
of America. 5 
a pv fi, v.i. — tepeficd, tepefying. 
L bo tepid, and facio, to make. 
grip.) To make tepid or moderately 
warm.—v.i. To become moderately warm. 
—Tepefaction, tep-c-fak'shon, n. e act 
of making tepid or moderately warm. 
Tepid, tepid,a. [L. tepidus, warm, from 
lepeo, to be warm; same root as Skr. tap, 
to burn] Moderately warm; lukewarm. 
—Tepidness, Tepidity, tcp'id-nes, te-pid'i- 
ti, n. Moderate warmth; lukewarmness. 
terai, n. pl. Teraphim, teraf-im. 
[Heb.] A household deity or image reve- 
renced by tho ancient Hebrews, 
Terapin, ter'a-pin, n. TERRAPIN. 
Teratology, tcr-a-tol'o3i, n. (Gr. teras, ter- 
atos, 3 prodigy, and logos, discourse.) That 
branch of biological scienco which treats 
of monstersor malformationsin the veget- 
able and animal kingdoms. — Teratologi- 
cal, ter’a-tö-loj”i-kal, a. Pertaining 
to teratolozy. — Teratologist, ter-a-tol'o- 
jist, n. One versed in the study of tera- 


tology. 

Terbium, tér’bi-um, n. A rare clement 
found along with erbium and yttrium at 
Ytterby in Sweden (whence the name). 

Terce, térs,n. [Trence.] A tierce or cask 
of 42 gallons; Scots law, the right of a 
widow who has not accepted any special 
perm to a liferent of one-third of the 
` eritage in which her husband dicd in- 

— —— EE d o: 

—— T-sen'ten-a-rj, a. . ler 
thrice, and E. centenary. ] : Comprising 
three hundred years. —7m. A festival in 

commemoration of some event that hap- 
pened three hundred yeara before; the 


hundredth anniversary of event, 
Tercet, tersct, n. [Fr.] Tus. a third; 


poetry, & group of three rhyming lines; a 


p 
Terebinth, ter’&-binth, n. [L. tercbinthus 
from Gr. terebinthos, the turpentino-tree.] 
The turpentine-tree; a name for various 
resinous exudations, both of fluid and 
solid ter-C-bin'thin, a. 
er gto turpentine. 


bré. 4 2 bo tool, from tero, t 
pierced The ERE of certain female d 
menopterous insects for depositing their 
GERS, — Tere d terra-brit, ot. Aere, 
brated, — [L. terebro, terebratum, 
to boro, from terebra, a borer.] To bore; to 
rpm tet 
wë a, Cr- 
brat‘O-la,n. [A dim, form from L. ee 
‚to bore—from its per- 
f valve.] A genus of brachiopod 
bivalve molluses, onc of tho valves of which 
is io ermit tho passare of a 


orated g 
unc means 
— uy m WERDE 


Teredo, to-r&do, n. Ui, from Gr. teréd 
from tered, to bore. A worm-liko mollus 
cous ` we 
on account of the destruction it cannes hy 


subm 
Eating maar 


Fate, für, fat, fall: më, met, her; 


Torgum, tér’guin, n. 


d-bra, n. pl. Terobra, tera: | Termes, tér/mez 


pine, pin; 







Tercte, te-rúl”, a. [L. teres, teretis, rounded 


if— properly, rubbed off — from tero, to 
rub.) Peon ngrica and smooth; long and 
round; columnar, as some stems of plants, 


Tergal. Under TERGUM, 
Le deiere) Tergeminous, 


térJom'i-nal, ter-jem’i-nät, tér-jJem‘i-nus, 
a. [L. tergeminus—ter, thrice, and gemi- 
nus, double.] Thrice double; three-paired; 
threcfold; triple. ` 

rgiversate, terji-ver-sät, v.i. — tergiver- 
sated, tergiversating. (L. lergiversor, ter- 
giversatus, from tergum, the back, and 
versor, to turn, from verto, to turn. VEnse. | 
To practise evasion; to make use of shifts 
or subterfuges.—Tergiversation, toriji-vér- 
ei”shon, n, The act of tergiversating; sub- 
teriuge; evasion; the act of changing or of 
turning one’s back upon one’s opinions; a 
turning against a cause formerly advo- 
cated,—Tergiversator, térji-vér-sii-tér, n. 
One who practises tergiversation. 
L.,the back.] The 
convex upper plate of cach segment of a 
crustacean.—Tergal, tér'gal, a. «nat. per- 
taining to the back; dorsal. 


Term, term, n. [Fr. terme, an end, word, 


speech, period, &c., from L. terminus, a 
boundary (whence terminal, terminate, de- 
termine, &c.); akin Gr. terma, limit; samo 
root as L, trans, E. through.) A limit; a 
bound or boundary; the timo for which 
anything lasts; a time or period fixcd in 
some way; a period during which instruc- 
tion is regularly given to students in cer- 
tain universities aud colleges, there being 
three such—Michaelmas, Lent, and Easicr 
or Midsummcr) at Cambridge, and four— 
ichaelmas, Hilary, Easter, and Trinity 
at Oxford; the time in which a superior 
law court is held or is open for the trial of 
causes (but the law terms of the superior 
courts in England are now called *sit- 
tings"); a day on which rent or interest is 
eer payable, such as RT Day or 
lichaclmas Day; a word by which some- 
thing fixed and definite is expressed; par- 
ticularly, a word having a technical mean- 
ing; pl. in a general way, wordsor language 
(to speak in vague terms); pl. conditions or 
propositions stated and offered for accep- 
tance(state your terms); pl.relative position 
or footing (on good terms with a Pann 
logic, the expression in language of the no- 
tion obtained in an act of apprehension; 
the subject or the predicate of a proposi- 
tion;alg.a memberofa compound quantity 
connected with another or others by the 
signs of addition and subtraction.— Terms 
of a fraction, the numerator and denomi- 
nator. — To make terms, to come to an 
agreement.—To come to terms, to agree.— 
To bring to terms, to reduce to submission 
or to conditions.—v.t. To name; todenomi- 
nate.—Termless, termes, a. Having no 
term; boundless; endless.—Termly, térm'- 
li, a. Occurring every term.—«dv. Term 


y term. 
Termagant, tér'ma-gant, n. [O.Fr. Terva- 
gant, 1t. Tervagante, Trivagante; probably 
anameof Eastern origin. Termagant was 
a fabled deity of tho Mohammedans in- 
troduced into the old moralities or other 
shows, in which he figured as a most vio- 
lent personage.) A brawling, turbulent 
woman; a virago.—a. Furious; scolding. 
A termite or white-ant. . 
ate, tér^mi-nüt, v.t. — terminated, 
terminating. UL. termino, terminatum, to 
bound, to terminate. Ters.) To bound; 
to limit; to form the extreme point or side 
of ; put an end to; to complete; to put 
the finishing touch to.—v.i. To be limited 
in space; to slop short; to end; to come to 
a limit in time.—a. Capable of coming to 
an end (a terminate decimal).—Termina- 
tion, tér-mi-nü'shon, n. The act of termi- 
nating; an ending orconcluding; the en 
of a thing or point where it ends : limit in 
space; end in timo; gram. a part annexed 
to the root or stem of an inilected word; 
the syllable or letter that ends a word ; 
conclusion; issue; result.— tional, 
rmi-ni'shon-al, a. Pertaining to oF 
forming a termination. — Terminative, 
tér’mi-ni-tiv, a. Terminating; definitive. 
— Terminatively, tér/mi-nü-tiv-li, adv. — 





note, not, müve; 


Which cons Connecting jt aa el a et 
terminer, Ke Get e 
as ek EN Wi 
ropentans eL 10 ere arte 
iit be wrae ont S at 
of terminisn D Upholder of d De 
Terminology" lied 




















£z 


01087, tér-mi- 
termi i Dolo], n, 
le, an r eo at 
co of te d : 
puce 
10 terms used in any an’ 

the like; nomenclature 


NOMENCLATURE — SNR, qua 
9-loj"i-kal, a. "Oris tee 
nology.—Terminolo Ae 
kal-li, adv. Ina termi terimini s L 


2 landmark; the extreme station, Mrs 
- 2 a cs 
railway. {way or important lag 


Termite, tér'mit, n. d 
milis, a wood-worm, One d GH 
optcrous insects commonly called vis 
ants which live in communities szata) 
dwellings 10 or "n feet hich = E 

mi-ta-ri, n. The dwelli : 
munity of termites. EU 

. Under Trey. 

Tern, térn, x. [Dan. terme, leel Cares 
— A long-winged bind of th c 
family, which, from its marnerd f2« 
forked tail, and size, has received či 
name of sea-swallow. 

Tern, tern, a. [L. ferni, three each, fra 
ter, thrice, ires, three.) Thrill ta 
sisting of three. — tatis 
[L. ternarius.) Proceeding by test 
sisting of three; arranged in er Y 
threcs. m peer se, ps 
natus.| Arran pee. 
threo leaflets on a petiole. — Tute. 

Leet, adv, Ina 


7 


i and ly ig 
sichorean, térp’si-k6-ré an, d. 
Terpsichore.— 


Ve CMM 













TETRAD 


h silver 
ike; an old Frenc or 
tornos ier of sixpence, so nam 














































$h. $ odern 
from the teste (head) 2 
a. [Fron on. estes, tes'túz, n. pl. [ e : 
— Mar? Tenma e or Melee ^ testiculus, dim. of 
the g [L. h 
la aquas as e, tes'ti-kl, n. whic 
8 and waters d fern a testiclo.] One — — Testi- 
m nal fluid in es-tik'ü- 
mae E ns s, TASS, terrenus, to tho | Terzotto, Jet Sc three perform Ono of the | secrete rae aerate Testiculated, tes-tik’a- 
eis sero Ty, a} Pertaining Tesho-lama, tesh Buddhists fer, testik'a lat, tostik 0-lü-ted, a 
ber quito th, TERRA: rrestris, Shaped like a testicle. ed, testifying. 
ty fart thy: temos Val Pertain- Testify, tes'ti-fi, v.i. — testifi iri—teslis, & 
à esthi Gal, ter Teu en this earth; Fr. testifler, from L. testijica TAMENT.] 
SE 7, the CT ing on ertaining [O.Fr. d facio, to make. Tes i 
ity D from KI "ob: axis tial; pert to witness, au I laration, verbal or 
; the GË to celes ining ko a solemn dec d , to 
bs | SA manda? confined to or or, bY moms | written, to establish sath; to declaro a 
us to Pesar to wed te A metrication Tesselation, ee | aive eyidenco — declare solemnly; 
Jnd d: OPPII AGNETISM.— jally, | Tess ionof making tessellated work. charge.—v. th before a tribunal, 
Ur. ing Om metism. 2 — Terrestrialiy, Tho operation o . Tessera, Leg Gr affirm under oa fact.— 
I tu te eec E ROS Eee d erm 
S| oe teom T detto], DS nat ot tetti or si 
BIR „ter n: alli evidence, — 
ho al, terribla. | to fri itoni to ex- who testifies. Under Tesry. 
(Pray ter o tremble.) dreadful formid- Destiny tov EDO nie: L. — 
ra io Gr. , ordread; — Terribloness, estim , 'itness. ESTAMENT. 
Ao cite fex E extremo. — of being ter- from testis, a witn firmation mada 
La abe n Tho oli, adu Ina solemn declaration tablishing or proving 
y terri-bl-n et e sively. for the purpose of esta aration; attesta- 
TEE Tlaterra, arth, reper tipps rete e p 
pas riblo terriko nating tho carth; tion; witness; any He divina revelation.— 
—* eolo, to inhabit] from Fr. Geclerabion or protests diyin —— 
living in Ore, [In first “trom (erre, L. p: in favour of some ones characters is 
terrier, the hole of Ze thereforo to certificate of e in 
earth; eq Fr. ter- lation ra y sul , 
Wr lerra, d sense from S of apprecia individual’s ser- 
i dies tarrow-dog; in small and cour knowledgment of an h. 
tim rm — that follows m vices, or £o show respec ch Torn ls Von] 
i into their burrows E registered and — bee coin worth about 13. 4d.; 
TEIL b which landed prope ER also, a Portuguese coin worth raus v» A 
D ES. ter'ri-fi, v.l.—terrificd, terrifying. Testudo, tes-tü'do, n. [L., Dumm ane a 
— err tert fighter, and facto, to mako, Soeur among duo anoint ee 
ace alarm or shock with — Drendful; torri- holding their shiek h other; zool. the 
ritika. [L. terrificue.] Drea ter- standing close to cach o Wdinal.a 
ing terror, — Terrific 1? d-tortoisc.—Testudinal, tes-tü'di-nal, a. 
i ‘erribly; frightfully. land-tortoise. ise,—Testudinari- 
Daat Hi, a v. Terribly; A tho P ertaining to the tortoise. 
its d , ter- 'en-us, a, [ E lerra, tl 
de ‚and root gen, to bring forth.] Earth- 
dnd E : y the earth. 


» tes-tü'di-na"ri-us, a. Resembling a 
tortoiso shell ia colour. —Testudinate, Tes- 
tudineous, tes-tü'di-nàát, tes-La-din G-us, «t. 


born Autos 
ti-to-ri,n. (li. territorium, 
E Tenga — 
T M tract cf land as belonging to a state, city, 

































ise; arched: 
Resembling the back of a tortoise; arc 3 
vaulted, ` Fr. tétu 
n ; A dominion; a region; a Testy, testi, a. (O. Fr. testu (Fr. » 
mest ran "United States, a reglon cadstrong, wilful, from otahend seat 
eazy Rot yet admitted as a stato into the Union, thc head, from L. tes h po wish: easily 
ILL ts but with an ¢ nized'government.—Ter- Test, TESTER, Erste: pes : — 
re Tilorial, ter-ri-ta'ri-al, q, Pertaining toa | i cd,—Testacean, | irritated.—Testily, tes'ti-li, adv. Da 
eres, Sort: limited to'a certain district.— | outer integumont of a secd, POR, anner; fretfully.—Testiness, tes’ ti-nes, 
rut SS terri-to'ri-al-li, ado. In ro. Les-tü'she-an, n. a a ant maLa m Tho state or quality of being testy, 
d el to territory, hase with a shell.—Testaceous, llus. | Tetanus, tet'anus n [Gr. tetanos, tetanus, 
‚ testaceus.] Having a mollus- 1 * h 
xb SE Toute | Feat” that qud" cous de: having the character of a test —— 10 et, nel syn more 
1 D e e . = = " A 1 a Q9 
| PES ES E JE "teeter Eng dash aa dct | StS fin cns and rid spasm of many or 
ar = 4 "i a E 3 N 4 E Kr, / ` d ger 
| SE) SES se Set E D 
d era m i i ersons ho i , d ics 
J^ —— principle Of their eee — eha should take oaths against po-| substance that tends to — KT " 
"E ju rab exten ding from April, 1793, to al: repealed in 1828. zotanold; tet'an-oid, a. Resembling 
Sak et Eorerament by t s A dë "Tetchy. tech'i. Tecny. 
aati rales hee terrorist, n. intimi. im witness, to mako a will, | Töte-a-Löte, tat-i-tat, — Bead 
uas Sei A midation. — Te »ter'ror- | from testis, a wituess; similarly testify, testi- to head.] Face to faces np tate: in close 
ay or — With terror; to ropress | mony, attest, contest, £c.] Law, a duly exc- confabulation. — = CG p A m PAN —* 
Gel — — by means of terror.— cuted document in writing, by which a with no one present bu o pa 
pix? With terror <ror-struck, q, Struck as to the disposal of cerned. e 
WK Tiny ter], ; * led, his estate and effects after his death; a will; Téte-du-pont, tüt-dü- n, 2. (Fr, lit. bridge. 
nt tile fabio vit Fr. lirer, to draw.] A tox. tho name of each gencral division of the head.] Fore. a work that defends the head 
Fe S Sei Or velyor loug, Smooth ah Such | canonical books of the sacred $ or entrance of a, Gre nearest the enemy. 
! Vets, a, lt Tother, torn'ér, n. N me as Icel. tjóih»., a 
le | Si A Free frat, DD. o it o tether, tjóthra, to tether; O 
Rage _ 06: Dithy: uty; neat 
A > Terme] SI of style or lan. 
de | Expert 
and x 


tod Tope or chain 
by which ^ grazing animal is co 
within certain limits; scope allowed.—y,z. 
o confine with a tether, 
Tetrabran 


te, tet-ra-brang’ki-at, q. Gr. 


vi 
four gills: applied to an order of cepi: 
a lopods. 

Tetrachord, tct’ra-kord, n. (Gr, tetrachor. 
don—tetra-, four, and ch e, 

scala of four notes; half of (nord 
scale, — 

Tetrad, tet'rad, n. (Gr. tetras tetrados, the 
number four, 1 Th A 

tion of four AN bir four; a collec- 






te, tes'tüt, a. 
Us. festatus.] Having made 


int of a bingy E) Yes tea, n. T 


a [L Wing, 
E Med. having am from 





ho state of being 
‘ n A 






y tes- tor, man 
who makes and leaves a will at death,— 
Testa SE Like, n. TL A woman 

who makes and leaves a will at 
Teste "n. 7 






death. 




















3 E, 90; J, job; 






ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 
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TETRADACTYL 


gett 1, toUra-dak-til, n. (Gr. tetra- 
four, and deca, a Angor or to d 
vin £ ` 
guiat rd d tet-ra-dak'ti-lus, a. Harv- 
ing four toca on cach foot. ^ 
Tetradrachm, racan * ar 
-ra-drak’ma, n. r. &tradrachmon — 
—— eate "bea adrachm.] An 
ancient Greek silver coin worth 38. 3d. 
Tetradynamous, tet-ra-din'a-mus, a. [Gr. 
tetra-, four, and dynamis, power.] Bot. 
having hermaphrodito flowers with six 
stamens, four longer than the other two. 
Tetragon, tet'ra-gon, n. (Gr. fetragónon— 
tetra-, four, and gónia, an angle.] Geom. 
a figure having four angles; a — 
as a square, a rhombus, &c.—Tetragonal, 
— onal: a. Having four angles or 
— tet’ra-jin, n. (Gr. tetra-, four, and 
e " A . “y EH 
yné, a female.] Bot. a monoclinous or 
ermaphrodite plant having four pistils. 
—Tetragynous, tet-raj'i-nus, a. Bot. hav- 
ing four carpels or four styles. 
Tetrahedron, tet-ra-he'dron, n. (Gr. tetra- 
four, and hedra, a base.) A triangular 
yyramid havi four aud equilateral 
SA solid bounded J four equal tri- 
angles. — Totrahedral, tet-ra-hYdral, a. 
Having the form of the tetrahedron.— 
Tetrahedrite, tot-ra-hYdrit, n. Fahlerz. 
oe eebe Peres iden ade 
9. [Gr. tetra-, four, hex, six, Redra, A 
A ña bounded by twenty-four equal 


faces. , = 
Tetralogy, te-tral’o-ji, n. [Gr. tetralogia— 
tetra-, four, and logos, discourse.) A col- 
lection of four dramatic compositions, 


three tragic and one satiric, which were 
exhibited together on the Athenian stage. 


tramerous, te-tram'¿r-us, a. [Gr. tetra- 

ee Coating ot 
our s; bot. having the parts in fours; 
entom. having four-jointed tarsi. 

Tetrameter, te-tram'et-ér, n. [Gr. tetra-, 
Tour, and meiron, mensure.) Pros. a verse 
consisting of four measures. 

T der, to-tran’der, n. [Gr. tetra-, four, 
and andr, andros, a malc.) Bot. a mono- 
clinous or hermaphrodito p having 
fourstamens.—Tetrandrian,Tetrandrous, 
te-tran'dri-an, te-tran‘drus, a. Bot. mono- 
clinous or hermaphrodite and having four 


Tetrapetalous, tet-ra-pet‘al-us,a. [Grke 
a ous, ra-pet’al-us,a. [Gr.tetra-, 

four, and petalon, a leaf.] Bot. containing 
four distinct petals. 

Tetraphyllous, te-trafi-lus or tet-ra-fil’us 
a. (Gr. tetra-, four, and phyllon, a leaf. | 
Bot. having four leaves or leaficts. 

Tetrapla, tet/ra-pla, n. (Gr. tetraploos, four- 
fold, tetra-, four, and term. -ploos akin to 
that of double.) An edition of tho Bible 
arranged by Origen in four columns, con- 
taining four Greek versions; also, a version 
in four languages. 

Tetrapod, tet/ra-pod, n. [Gr. tetra-. four 
en t Dou, podos, a foot.) A four-footed 

Tetrapteran, te-trap’ter-an, n. (Gr. tetra- 
jour, and pieron, a wing.] An MESA which 
nas Zoe wines e potrapterous, te-Lrap"- 

: our w 
uetrous, te-t rem 


e 
tetra- four, and L. -quetrus, angular.) Bot. 


having four very sha angles or corners. 
Tetrarch teb'riirk,n. (Gr. tetrarché3—tet 
four and arché, rule.) A Roman governor 


of the fourth of a province; 
king or sovere gn.—Tetrn ate. ARC 
; tel/rür-kàt, tet'riir-ki, n. Tho offico 
under his role et or tho district 
.— Te cal, rür'ki- 
kal, a. Pertaining to a tetrarch or tet- 


ous, tet-ra-sep’al-us, a. "[Gr 
tetra-, four, and E. se Ü 1 d 
a calyx composed of Sek ` e 

ra-spér'mus, a. T. 
ons four, iul sperma, sced.] Bot. having 


, tet'ra-spör, n. [Gr. tetra-, f. 
ind. &pore.] Bot. amon (Gr al ‘a coll 
— al Spores, of whic usually thero 
Tetrastich, te-tras'tik, n. [Gr. letra-, four, 


four verses (nie, A stanza or poor in 





Fate, für, fat, fall; me, met, hér; 





1 

| 

| 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 

1 

1 

i 

| 

— uary, ‘til-a-ri, a. Textual. like, — v. Kä : 

Textile, tekstil, a. [L.textilis, from texo, | from the noun] Topa h 

to weave. Text.] Woven or capable of | fora favour; to me ae ji vill asks : 
being woven; formed by weaving.—n. A | for kindness, tity introducing ames 

fabric mado by weaving —Textorial, toks- a phrase of civa Y eloquia] cc NS | 

rial a. Pertaining to weaving. — Thank yous E phrase I dest Fs i 

Textual, &c. Under Texr. contraction of the P praed ro t 

Texture, teks'tQr, n. [L. textura, from texo. Thankful, —— received and ray d f 

textum, to weave. Texr.] A fabric formed | 2 senso o zT tefal; E a 

by weaving; the disposition or connection acknowledgo 16; d 

of threads or filaments interwoven; the thanks. T * ss, tht ` 
disposition of the elementa constituent Gratefully. fulnes gratitude nc. 

parts of any solid body; the grain or | nes, % Tiles, d. nthankful; pe 2 

liar character of a solid. less, thang ing or not el est A 

us, thal'a-mus, n. pl, Thalami,thal- | ful; not dee cask) — Fuss E 

ami. (Gr. thalamos, a Bed-room.] A part thanks (2 li, adv. Ina thankies — * 

in tho brain at the origin of tho optic| thanekles 1: dengt e Deg u 

nervo; bot. the receptacle of a flower orl — k-offering, 1: Aa a 

part on which the carpels aro placed.— | gratitude. -otr ü 

halamifloral, thal'a-mi-flo"ral, a. [Thala- ds ks'giv-ingy 2- ie tico d e A 

mus, nud L. fos, floris, a flowor.| Bot. | th e 2 pu apart D pi a 

having the stamens rising immediately | thanks; day set words A 

from the thalamus. en form of e 

ophyte, tha-las'si-o-fit, a. [Gr.| celebrationi ^ doy. — Deeg y 

thalassios, marino, from thalassa, the sea, | of than eer TH DES — ar 

and phyton, a plant.) A sca-plant. thang, rra, a. W e M. 

assometer, thal-as-som‘ct-¢r, n. [Gr. thon nks; meritorious. pl gem, e ` tu 

thalassa, the sea, metron, a measure.) A | ingt wnat, d- and PY u qub. D s 

gauge. 5 

Thaler, tler, n. G. DonLar.] A German | LA. f. art. the Or M Aa, SKT: ed th 

coin, value about 33. sterling. and deni D, dats o. ger, > 

‚tha-lin,m. (Gr. Thaleia.] Tho Muse | Icol. ¿ah Di, quere, ES ann Ze fi 

ot gomedy and the patroness of pastoral | fie Ud pointing une H R 

© poetry. 
Thallium, thali um, m. [Gr. thallos, a | beforomen e 


pino, pin; nite, not, move; 
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Tetrastyle, tet'ra-stil, a. and n. [Gr. tetra 
four, and stylos, column.) H re he or con- giv Pr shoot fron 
sisting of four columns; having a portico grayish the Spectre the 
consisting of four columns. ance d metal, eeng, 
Te lable, tct'ra-sil-a-bl, n. [Gr. tetra-, ous, thalik rd in 1851, 
four, and —— syllable.] A word con- | in to or eo thal’. Ferd 
sisting of four syllables, — Tetrasyllabic, us, containing ty. 
trasyllabical, tet'ra-si-lab"ik, tet’ra- | gprou i lus, n, (Ge : 
sidab"i-kal, a. Consisting of four syl. | or ce] 21 Bot, — 
Tetrathecal, tet-ra-the'kal, a. [Gr. tetra, | —T tma lice of 
four, and theké, a case.] Bot. having four | or of the s thalin, a. Bu 
cavities in the ovary. - logen Thal atacter of at - 
Tetratomic, tet-ra-tom'ik, a. [Gr, tetra, | ATC that e Phyte, thay gua < 
four, and È. atomic.) Such that onc atom | a EG A ON tops: Dese 
in composition is equivalent to four atoms of expend A stomless play Hs 
o£ * —R——— 
Totter, tet'er, x. [A. Sax. teir, G. zitter, | and mogses,— thoe a 
tetter; comp. Skr. dadru, tetter.] Avaguc | a, Belonging t EE 
name of several cutaneous diseases aflect- | Thamm s ‘0 the thal Very 
ing man, as herpes, impetigo, £e.; a cuta- | month of they auz, n, Cu? | 
neous discase of animals, which may be | to part of Tune ish ei las 
communicated to man.—Tetterous, tet’er- | deity for who and part ol A — 
dë toni ar [be Pentones the | held an annual feast gr et Maes 
eutonic, tü-ton’ik, a. « Teutones, the idaneéi : 
Teutons, a Latinized form of their native Than, identical with Adam al, 


name; akin Dutch, Belonging to the 

Teutons or.the peoples of Germanic origin 

in general; Germanic ; pertaining to the 
1 


languages spoken by these peoples, which | oxpress ? 
include Gothic, Anglo-Saxon and English, eg better, Or diversity, nae 
Dutch, German, Icelandic, Norse, Danish, | &c., for the pu — * 
and Swedish. — 2. The language or lan: | second member of ihe introducir; e 

ages collectively of the Teutons., times used to a Ales gus 
ew, tū, v.£ [Akin to taw.] To beat or reposition. a li 


press, as leather, hemp, and tho like; to 


taw. 

Towel, tü’ol, n. [O.Fr. tuiel, tueil, Fr. 
tuyau, a pipe, from I.L. tubellus, dim. of 
L. tubus, a pipe.] A pipe; a funnel, as for 
smoke; a tuyere. 

Text, tekst, n. [Fr. texte, from Ja. textus, a 
tissue, a text, from texo, textum, to weavo, 
s&ecn also in texture, textile, context, pretext, 
Akin tissue, toilet.] A discourse or com- 


e DEE 
of death. View er contenu 


position on which notesor a commentary is 


written; an author's own work as distinct | of honour among d 
from notes or annotations on it; a passa Anglo-Saxon baron; a Je 
of Scripture, especially one selected as tho | — age, thinàj.n. "Thelsnddf altes 


theme of a sermon or discourse; any sub- 


thanes collectively. — tis 
ject chosen to comment on; a topic; a kind x Juri 


of handwriting of a large size; a particular | thane, — hän’hnd, a Es 
kind of letter or character (German text). | office of a thane; t 
—Text-book A book used by students | Thaneship, thin’ship, n. The digi d 


n. 
as a manual for a particular branch of | a thane. 


Thanks, thangks, m. pl. [A. Six Gs 
thanks, also tho ht, — 


thagks, Icol. thókk, D. an 


study; a manual of instruction. — Text- 
‚2. A large hand in writing.—Tex- 
tual, tcks'tü-al, a. — to or con- 
tained in the text.—Textualist, tcks'tü- 
al-ist, n. One who can readily quote texts; 
one who adheres strictly to a text.—Tex- 
tally, teks'tü-al-li, adv. In accordance 
with the text; placed in tho text of a work. 


f tem of thin 
tude; ‘an acknowledgment madelctrd 
s sens of faton: or k Ines ree Ä 
oliercd,— 414 ^ 
i er, &c.) hank, a 
fer oe ele 
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ethi 
ing crystalline compound found in the sceds 



















Thecasporous, thé'ka-spü-rus, a. Haying | of the so 
u 


NS 
"n 
Ok, frequently uscd uality of being theatrical; 
A. stood E deos This book, theatrical theatrical — ien 
d E SE ee to theine; 
Ten case Iramati “the-at'ri-kalz,n.pl. | —theos, Gc ie-ok’ra-si,n. (Gr. theokrati 
= any cases | a ‘dramatic performace, especially ia | ment » God, and kratos, oer: Govern- 
Md d th anon, the’ka, n. pl. Theco, the’st tion of God; the Vento mmediate direc- 
NEN ASC; bok — A sheath or hollow — the'o-krat. n. ons re 
E SE E EES 
et BEE n. TGr. phoros, The hecaphore: | the iminedia tinecracy? administered by 
a surface or JUL ape — .] Bot. — — direction of m by 
ring thecm.— | and E — A^ [Gr. theoa, God 
d _An intim ünion 
{with God ia contemplation; a 
















































—* I 
ah e? sand pam a clauso ns o spores in theca 
Mf: une or object of tho priucipal verb (wo | Thecodont, thv'ko-do mixt 
Ne n oF ho js dead); V fo introduce a | case — Odonto nt, n. (Gr. theke, a | Th ure of the worship of di 
be EX E tae thatch, | The eder fehavibg thetecth in — die hun] A vindicat tots: Oodd 
UI , d : à e, THE, A.N n sockets. 7 co. vindicati , n 
PE —— to thatch; Joel. thes k aroo thatch; | cus. of thi, T —5* thé, dat. aud pm le with a en of the ways 
inis p. dak, G. dach, & ; Dan. dakke, D. tive case of th 1e objective and d ‚ adoctrine as to th she existence or 
1 dekken, G- decken, to cover; SUMO root as | Theft, thef eg x a- | and government of e being, attributes 
m G. m, to covor, Gr. tegos, ste Zeie thed t, n. [A. Sax. th tality of th of God, and th ' 
ty L. 708, stegos, | From thed ; cófthe, th 8* e soul. — e immor- 
4 ¿4 thi , theft Theodicean 
Gap, , aT rashes De: Pa ver, Deen allicd.] | Aeight.] The cane dae 1 th became ¢ as in Theodolit Pertaining to theodie: thé-od'i- 
Gel er tho roofs of buildings or "eacks of | hi —“ another ee ttt to dos the | ful; gar rat the-od'o-lit, n. [Origin doub 
ue | Bie thai fen ot buss th aet ot sealing, dals partyja troma Gehena nea ai Mr 
a — eo been ` gonerto name of yin, l From Thea, the ment for meae horizonta ingi astru- 
a | memes mus LOU EM eS oven of mid dude dy 
E ——— A Sak shad of them: the nitive plot dolitie, the-o ont’ a. circles Theo, 
Gra seatourgia y'ma-terji, n. (Gr. ihaw- | it e that, are nominativ nitive pl. of : Theo ite; made by a theodoli ningito 
E stapes erit one of o a wonder, mg o yo Ha teat fe Koria n e ONY, cn Og dera, AE — 
tex —— —— | lowing, of they, used without a — Pee pes ting of the generation and A 
ry TTC o, Thau- Ing, cither as ithout a noun fol- f gods; doctri ion and do- 
a | Shel, 1a thor E objective, | WE ti doctrine ag to the genealor 
nü c, Thaumat — theos, (io ds izm, n. [Fr. théisme, f —— a a. Relating to EC e, 
Ux tarjik, thy ma-ter'ji-kal a P , tha-ma- atheism eg. also in theocra , from Gr, | in or Sg tht-o 'on-ist, cogony.— 
beu — — ertaining to | ment of c.] The belief or cy, theology, | Th A writer on theogon} "n. One versed 
HE EL roe preste fo atheism -= thelat, the dese | aee Ged Idee 
A A miracle » tha‘ma-té clieves in ist, thvist, n. 5 science of di ogos, disco gia— 
ee | aris Ser thi SERE under Deter, — "Rheisto ob God Sn j mesc or of She Cirad 
= a thaw, dhenja, n, to thaw, ; tho-is'ti-kal ; Thelstical, t ^ man in all | which treats ( 
I thaw, , theyja, to thaw; D. dooi, OU to COBRE emma Pertaining to th hē- | each other.—! their know of God 
tdi to thaw; cor thaw; G. thauen, 00i, | Them, Tu otheism | 3-10/ji er.—Theologlan, The relations to 
at A comp, Gr. ba, ‚to mel corna Aron [Origin: 3 »-loJi-an, thc-ol'o-j eologist, tht- 
he | finest ESI RUM Ie aq Lie ostendi ne Em il 
and used : enid of ley; those person ohicctive casio || , thé-i-loj'ik, the-Dloy'i-kal a 
become } a | persons is re wining to th , £h&-loji-kal. a. 
t See peal de EET era p Mir pus — — 
` 0 " "e > Mi v" man- 
drè malting af ico orsnow; reserved. —n, Tho | p theme, a root Gr. thema, a T6 thesia iks,n. pl. Theol —— eologics 
us ow asliquefes ice. ^ tof ma | pe A root word, from Gr. ei | sul theorize Vi theolopized, theolo logize, 
iets Bett GD maso. nom or definitiva a, | Course or discu spcaks; a subject rich a | One who th Theologizer, the- theological 
Tr de Be. ax. and O, Fri: corresponding to | composed b suona hentia tele ET 
Wl ‚and Dan, 3. the, D. ol phil ya stude Vi issertati mach > ‚N. 
Geh Beie ge het SE a | fd) ai mache, E, dating 
y thi, th o A. Sa us. a Series sion or conj un- | th e gods; a .]. A fighting 
nha trans With a specifying Ad, S 6. | quus. a series of notes selected ast Hon; | Theo ase ; a strife or battle among 
nos noun inte coe coding or limitin eforo now co ed as the text heoman e among 
nf Tce singu Ty) g effect | — ubject in : mposition; xt | and thé-om" 
IS EE to denote = thematic, the-matik, a. or moveme n md man, epee] Divination fon 
,qistinction : i emes, — Ther ati € f orac n 
eck them the for’ ating the whole the y single me A Writer of Thematist, thia. E De duspired b edi Pelr aur 
m — toadjectives to SCH air e C G'beme, vma- | and pathos d athi n. [Gr theres E 
adje cand nou Ivo ‚then,a : . DAX, the H ; Passio e LOT. treo ( 
"E EE and beautiful; used before pronominal stem dv, th — —— the contemplation of God; y excited by 
um domu (hs by that: 16 comparative specified. tient time, merui fame word 08 theo et Haeopatheti dE SR 
o iie 9er we conti much; or i rast or future: a time | Th leopathy. ` &-0-path ik C, 
yo 16 is to rof, ntinuo in sin (now and mmcdiately ; ure; soon aft: eophany, th ‚@. Rolatin 
ot | din and the-an’thro un). sin | whenorth then). — By’ uet another ti cT- | and phaino hé-of'a-ni, n. E 
pt baM gods 2d man; y man] A stc; | ford ellipticall n, until that time | — The to man mPear.] A manif , 
humo us ; a concent; late ten existing; » like at time. ophanic actual esta- 
A| ma —— eng qualite c enanas oy entra estan discon; ophang dl Relating to 
theocracy? Lé Q qued Writers.--conj. In that n. [G t, the’ 
Er Tule) e (Gr. th Thonan ce; thor In that r.theos, God. what o ailan” 
Tulcra 3 overn , God enar, tha’ Ore; for tl man.] O ’ ‚philos 1 A thro A 
Theatre, of dein nb b |: to sa e nar lis no who „lovin p-ist, 
the’ it y God: strike. +”. [Gr. to G practi gS anthro 
= SEI ee er divas tho solo dr (naf. the palm of drom tiens, | for its firat French re of, jor professes love 
| tre ng to the then DEL and or object t volutio rmed 
dialed liwa, a SE, fr, Icom L ence, riens na thonar. 7 thenal, a | Puso of Chri oestablish a new teli ior 
. D D * n ad 
2| EE EE GT E ens, Hanne Ke Mebane 
E stemei HOUSE; a Toom aan, Monon, thenco; com A gl theofilan" pism, Bees puing to 
de aa mica! demon Lor publio e for ee] From that place; from th: y Sax. | n. Love t throbjam Theophilanthropy, 
F No war), ren tio Public lec- thera; des EE ine: from that eet | The y » the'-fi-lan"thro an 
TH ari iine ons, &o, thouzh SEI ter hiss out of Ho (me; ophilosophic, tho „Am n"thrö-pi 
| Deh tt e places ne ugh pleo ; absent eet this; 3 | theos, G c, tho'o- an. ni, 
2| ERE e, (Qe | forth, ada Sonst fesso o nen Combining theism losa, EI 
L i Meretpje enc - ¿Tom that T om | neus usty, tho philosop! so | 
T'heobrano or place ens’for-werd orward. | 2nd pred, t of God, fren [Sr 
‚ad — » to bre: » fro : theo 
in, py Inspiration n-nüs'ti spiration. 
us of th tik on 


name n., [From 
broma Ge) E th&-or/bo, n. 
4 A | largo M instruet, t. tiorba Fr 
» With two iR mewhat KÉ 1 
» vO 0ne of whi a 
ch 
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— Theor- | Thereaway, grut, ade. Away in that] M 
the bass strings were attached.— Ti laco OE airoso Thoreby, Tirir-bi —— 
bist, — n QV p Ge: By that; by that means; annexed x mone versed in tage 
ead m, tho'o-rem, n. [Gr. theGréma,from | attached to that; by or near that place; | fromGr., the-syrug n 
e samme — 
as un acknow x “Tor, adv. . 3 val eso, i de 
(nor established principle maii pro | Sen viero, conor aude. (There, | Thesis, Vis one andes 
tion to be proved by achain of reason- | the dat. sing. om of 10 old def. art., an thesis, Gr. th pa A. y] 
S bolsorfomulethobinomisl theorem). | something 
1 |; (thobinomial theorem). c stated; conseque a perso 
—— atic, Theorematical Theorem- madVances 


ly; in return or —— for this or 
that.—Therefrom, THiir-lrom’, adv, From 


Propounded for a 
this or that.—Therein, Tuär-in’, ado, In x 


ic, tho'o-re-mat "ik. thc'o-re-mat"i-Kkal, tht- cise; th ree itself. 
5 


j-rem ‘ m Pertaining to a theorem; 


e A matist ; his place, time, or thing; in that | th de © Part 
comprised in a theorem.— Theore EH v | thatort time, © depression of 

am’a-tist ` co- | or this particular point or r spect, — the 
—— tist,n. One who forms th et uge tU. adv. into that or — — Voicg 
Theory, the'o-ri, n. [L. theoria, a theory, | that place. — Thereof, vuür-ov', adv, Of who played 


that or this. — Thereon, vnür-on', adv. 
On that or this; thereupon.—Thereout, 
Tuür-oui^ adv. Out of that or this, — 
Thereto, lrhereunto, TII üv-Ló' Tnär-un-tö’, 
adv. To that or this. —Theretofore,} Tnär. 
tü-for', adv. Before that time; the coun- 
terpart of heretofore.—Thereunder, rıär- 
un'dér, adv. Under that or this.—There. 
Upon, rnür-up-on", adv, Upon that or this; 
in consequence of that; at once; without 
delay.—Thorewith, Trrür-with/, adv. With 
that or this.—Therowithal, THir-with-gl’, 
adv. With that or this; therewith. 
Theriac, thi'ri-ak,n. [L. theriaca, Gr. thë- 
riaké, from thérion, a wild beast.] A name 


from Gr. theoria, a looking at, theory, 
from thcórco, to sce, from theóros, an o 

server.] A supposition explaining some- 
thing; a doctrine or scheme oi things rest- 
ing merely on speculation; hypothesis; 
plan or system suggested; an‘exposition 
of the general or abstract principles of a 

science (the thcory of music or of medicine); 
the science or rules of an art, as distin- 
guished from the Jemen aphilosophical 
explanation of phenomena; a connected 
arrangement of facts according to their 
bearing on somo real or hypothetical law 
or laws.—Theoretic, Theoretical, thú-3- 
revik, thó-3-rcti-kal, a. [Gr. thedretikos.] 


an, a 
aycdan import. 
history of the drama tt Patt in 
535,] "Relating m in i GEN 
e 
0 LU 
Theurgy, he'er.ji, 4. fiy ; 


Thews, thüz, n. pl, 


theory; depending on theo given anciently to various substances os- sinews, strength, — &] Mus 
Pertaining tot speculative; not practica .| teemed efficacious against the effects of ing thews —— or at thd, q. Gei 
—Theoretically, tht-ö-ret/i-kal-li, adv, In | animal or other poison.—Theriac, Theria- thai, a, Brawn ; musculo — 
or by men speculation;speculatively; | cal, Therial, the'ri-ak, tho-ri'a-kal, theri. : 
ti 


not ly.—Theoretics, thc-o-ret'ika, 
n. pl. The speculative parts of a science; 
speculation.—Theorist, Theorizer, thi'o- 
ap thé'u-ri-zr, n. One who forms theo- 


ala. Medicinal; serving as an antidote. 
Therlotomy, thc-ri-ot'o-mi, 2. [Gr. thérion, a, 
beast, and tome, a cutting.) The anatomy 


, they, nom. pl. of 
of animals; zootomy. 


10 
form for he, she, or ie thes 


cs.— Theorize, (page, v.i.—theorized, | Thermal Thermic, thér'mal, thér’mik, a. | than one TEON Or . En 
theorising. To forma theory or theories; | [From Gr. thermos, hot, warm, from (erg, Thibet-cloth, VS, Aankte 
to form opinions solely by theory; to spec- | to warm.) Pertaining to heat; warm.— | fabric of Coarse goats’ hair; a fine villa 
ulate. J Thermal „pringe, thermal watera, hot | cloth used for ladies’ dresses, 
Theosophy, thc-os'o-fl, y, [Gr. ¿hcosophia, springs.—Thermally, thér'mal-li, «dv. In Thick, thik, a. y Sax. thicee = 0, Fri 
knowledge of divine things—theos, God, | athermal manner; with reference toheat. | thikke, Icel. th rr, Dan. (sk, D. dik, 6, 
and sophia, wisdom, from sophos, wise. } 


dick, thick; pro bly akin to GE 


—Thermo.chemistry, n. That branch of 
to tight.] Having more or [en exiat 


chemistry in which heat is of importance, 
—Thermo-current, n. A current of thermo- 
electricity got up by heat.—Thermo-dy- 

amic, a, Relating to thermo-dynamics,— 
Thermo -dynamics, n. That department 
of physics which deals with the conversion 
of heat into mechanical force or energy, 
and vice versi.—Thermo-electric, «. Por 
nng to thermo-clectricity. — Thermo- 
electricity, n. Electricity produced „at 
the junction of two mctals, or at a point 
where a molecular change occurs in a bar 
of the same metal, when the junction or 
point is heated above or cooled below the 

eneral temperature of the conductor.— 


Knowledge of divine things; a knowledge 
of the Divine Being obtained by spiritual 
Seed direct intuition, or special indi- 
vidua relations.—Theosophic, Theosophi- 
Theosophistical, thé-d-sof'ik, the-d- 
sof i-kal, thd-os'o-fis"ti-kal, a. Pertaining 
to theosophy.—Theosophically, the-u-sof'- 
i-kal-li, adv. In a theosophical manner; 
with dircct divino illumination.— Theog- 
thé-os'of-izm, n. Pretension to 

vine illumination.—Theosophist, Theos- 

opher, the-os'of-ist, thú-os'of-er,n. One who 
pretends to divine illumination, or to de- 
rive'his knowledge from divino revelation, 
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smoke); (037 a 
misty; close set or washed i 
together; close; following each otkerd:s 
ly (blows thick as hail); without dee fat 
bility of articulation (thick utters. 
stupid; gross; very friendly or o 
(co M: —A, ‘Tho ticket ce 
time when anything i e 
and thin, whatever is in the x alc 


k o ^ 

God, and technz, art.] Pertaining to the hermogra Thermometrograph, thér’- | stacles or hindrances. A n cie E 

action — of the gods. God eet, (her mi metro grat a An in- cession one upon another; fart or 6:8 
» Q- - a, R. 3T. C08. Mr H i y i fi O ier. — . [ 

and théké, a. case. ] ire as Monstrance. : Ona Gite — wen following in close succession; Ces d 


riations of temperature. — Thermo-mag- 
netism, n. Magnetism resulting from, or 
as affected by, the action of heat.—Ther- 
momcter, thér-mom’ct-¢r, n. (Gr. thermos, 
warm, and metron, measuro.] An instru- 
ment by which the temperatures of bodies 
are ascertained, usually a closed glass 
tube containing mercury oralcohol, which 
expands or contracts in accordance with 
he variations of temperature,— Thermo- 
metric, Thermometrical, thér-mo-met'rik, 
ther-mö-met’ri-kal, a. Pertaining to a 
thermometer; mad 
ermometrically, thér-mo-mct'ri-kal-li, 
«dv, In a thermometrical manner. — 
Thermometrograph, ther-mö-met’rö-graf, 
n. A eolf-registering thermometer, — 
ermo-pile, n. An instrument for mea- 


» thé-on’, n. LA. Sax.] An Anglo- 
Saxon slave, sert, or bondman, * 
Therapeutic, Therapeutical, ther-a-pü’tik, 
ther-a-pn'ti-kal, a. [ Gr. therapcutikos 
from therapeud, to nurse, serve, or curo, 
Curative; rtaining to the healing art.— 
— cs, ther-a-pü'tiks, n. That part 
of medicine which relates to the composi- 
tion, application, and operation of reme- 
CS, silerapeutist, ther-a-pü'List, n. Ono 
versed in therapeutics. 
There, mër, adv. [A. Sax. ther, ther, there 
a locative caso of tho ronominal stem 
the, that, then, In thereafter, thereby, 
er the dative case fem. sing. of the defi- 


1 a, 
fter another,—Thicken t 
To make thick or thicker —r.t T et? 


thick or thicker.— — erg 


CR ockhead ; 
dows ao x Dull; sto 
ish, a. Somewhat 


ly, thik1i, adv. In 
ition; to conside ness, ch ent ih 










re, there e 
one the place most distant. s fm ze 


con 
. i 
ter; at that point; after going crowd UN thik’ect, a oe ! 
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quch a length; into that place; to that ins by 3 h.— short 
EE eei Da Ee | alos Inden ang T RSEN | SP ken; hr da 
ve beforo a verb when there is an in- measured.—Thermostat, thér'mü-stat, n. | thick; stout; 5 un — ‘net 
nun of the subject (there camo many | (Gr. states, gee .] A self-acting ap- ET A well perso) sur 
augers to the town).—J7ere and aratus for regulating temperature, — | thik'skin, N. taunts 07 ridic? ef 
Chee nor there. Under HrnE.— otic, Thermotical, thér-mot'ik, thér- | irritated by Hari a thick yea 
end’ bout, - Therenbouta "uär’a-bout, | mot'i-kal, a. [From Gr. thermos, warm.] * or irrita y 
th a-bouts, adv. Near that place: nea? Relating to heat; resulting from or de- not casi mine like. A 
ei number degree, or uantity.—There- ent on heat.—Thermotics, thér-mot'- | ridicule, or tho oyes, WÉI y 
— — „ According to that; „n. The science of heat, ` Thief, thef, E Sv. HM bito A 
Beat reat a Hon —— Therology, th&-rol'o;ji,n. [Gr. ther, thros, — jroo day at ~ 
» d 3 aw a la ML y s 
that thing or event; on that account.— | branch of Dae NINE hr the | son who steals OF 









Fate, für, fat, fall; me, met, her; na, pin; nöte, not, müve; tnbe, tub, byll; oil, pound; 
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vishness, t -the thi h=. 

















book) Zo think on or upon, d 





to consider; to de- 
ude, be of opinion 




























l 
with thistles; resem 
Thither, tniru'ér, adv. 
thathra, thither, 


THOROUGH 


=Icel. thistill, G. and D. is 
SE thistle onein —— T 
e ofa d 
of numerous species, mos of them inhabi- 
of Europe; re 
emblem of Scotland.—Thistle-finch,a. The 
dfiuch.—Thistly, this'l-i, a. Overgrown 
blinga thistle; prickly. 
[A.Sax. thider, Icel. 
there; from demonstrativo 
stem seen in the, that, and suffix ther=irea 
an, irs falra, there, from Too tar, to that 
a : O : i 
nd or rosult.- Hither and thither, to this 
lace and that; ono way and another.— 
itherward, vuirn'ér-wérd, adv. Tow. 


a thong; Icel. thvengr, a strap, a 
A strap of leather used for fastenir 
things. a long narrow strip of leather or 


O 





distel, Sw. tistel, 


ly plan 


d as the national 


Thlipsis, thlip'sis, n. (Gr. thlipsia, pressure, 
Med. compression; 
vessels by an external 


A contraction of though. 

Thole, Thole-pin, thöl, rn. [A. Sax. (oi, a 
Icel.thollr, a thole-pin,a wooden 
dolle, D. dol, a 
inserted into the gunwale of a boat to 
servo as a fulcrum for tho oar in rowing; 


thole.] A pin 


often in pairs, the oar resting between; 
Thole, thöl, v.t.—tholed, tholing. [A. Sax. 
^ to en- 

dure; samo root as LL. tolerare, to tolcrate.] 


Y. 
Tholobate, thol’ö-bät, n. [Gr. tholos,a dome, 
[ the substructure 


omist, tom'ist, n. A. follower of the 
ny of Thomas Aquinas, 
cotist. 


hong, thong, n. [A. Sax. —— ivi d 


[Prov.] 
b t 


atchet. 
auy- 


maD g, [A SAX j, 0.D. dygh end or result.— 
— .G. dioh, D. di The thick 
J bly alli ween the knec the 
high; Prous” or the leg between, no bone hat pl 
—— —— n. Tho that place. 
ano thigb; tho er ghill, title, a stake, from {hlibö, to press. 
hill, thil, A. iL, thil, a deal, a plank; G. constriction o 
jad ek ine root as Ske: tala, BU | cause. | 
EC tho shalt of A Pio uge, m. | thinks; thoughts cogitation. —Thinkingly, | Thos mua 
oi em shafts. , y, Thinness, & der De thole-pin= 
ng between a Sax, thymel, a | Thinly, Thinness, £c. Under THIN. À T 
gini, thim ama Crumbs having no Kar f iride Ice vitii Se WE Dan. evt 
i d oth. ¿hridja, Icel. thrithi, Sw. t an. 
— first worn on the thump ^ tredic, D. derde, G. dritte, Gr. tritos, L. ter- 
sailor's sed in ius, Skr. tritiya, W. trydy, Gaol. ircas— ! 
eal ca Wty he the finger, used ja Ai ES ania nit T. — Men] also written Thowl. 
sewing for driving paonon To spliced | Next after tho second; being one of three C ] 
paut. an imn Cla engm, n. A caso for | cqual parts into which anything is di- | tholian = Goth. thulan, Icel. 
yond it le Thlmbleful, thim’bl- | vided—Third estate, in Great Britain, tho | di 
fol, a. ÁS Se as a thimblo would hold; —— SR represented by | To bear; to endure; to unde 
ity.— 0- 10 House of Commons.—Third person | 
benca, A TC small Si v à trick.] A. gram. the person spoken of;thethird person | and basis, basis.] Arch, 
Hg tim end trick pla ed with threo | in tho Trinity, the Holy Spirit.—n. The | on which a dome rc 
cachos small ball or pea.—Thim- | third part of anything; the si 
Lee Ee n, Ono who prac- (s. scholastic philosop 
ties the trick n thimblerig. — in opposition to S 
Thin, thin, a. x. thynne, =Icel, 
(mer, Sw. dunn, G. dünn; cog. 
Lady, Ce thin; W. denan, tencu, 
thio, rare; Tr. Leg thin, pner al from hin ) 
lan ; &cen also in Ji. tendo similar material. 
Daria, E. tend; Gr. tonoa, I. ionus, E. Thor, th ir^ 


lou; L tener, E. tender, &c.] Not thick; 
haring little extent from one surfaco to 


the 
a s flimsy (a thin veil); raro; not dense: 


—* orcrowded; pase Ri abundan 

r filled; slim: 
skader; lean; faint; feeble: destitute of 
falness or volume, as sound ; ——— 


meat in compounds (thin-clad ). — ut 
Disnol, thinning, To make thin in ull its 
KIs3,—p i, To e mn thickness i^ 

: 1 oul, a C 
| thini, adv. In a thin, Go 
di üner, — Thinner, thin’er, n. 
x ns or makes thin. — Thi 

Mad di state of being thin.— 
Is, 4. Somewhat thin.— 
skinned, a, ing a thin skin; 
ve; easily offended ; 


d 


` 


En 
E 


f 





of drink; vehement desire for drink; a 
want and eager desire after anything (a 
thirst for E LA. Sax, thor: 








thunder. 
of the ancient 
of thunder: 


called after him. 








or, 2% [Icel. Thórr, from older 
Thonor, equivalent to A. Sax. thunor, E. 
HUNDER.] The second principal 
candinavians, the god : 
son of Odin. Thursday is 


thing, eeng ert. TA. Sax, irt a. LA. Sax. threóti s sple - 
E, e SE Jee 
P lec Used With cow ; belonging | — ZER of ten and three. | found in N : À 7 
tither for Or without a noun, and enth, thér'tenth, a. The third horn a ay containing thorium. 
Melicate, » rainative or objective after the tenth: being ono of thi ii oth. gua, m LA Sax. thorn- Leet, thorn 
a d Thine, liko ¿ ora | equal parts of af ng of thirteen oth. thaurnus, Dan. t 1 : 
seperate lens sp Wed | dorns Ans word ay Ba deta Re G, 
pw ap. (A. Sax 06 168 Place, ` from tÀ Ai: LA. Sax. thritlig, thritig, | Seen also in through thane DE to Pierce, 
c *X DIS Meam te fud tae eens Ace 
De exista, or US TOOK dén EEN | consists of three tidie number which |. buck shee ches as tho black-thorn, 
rite entity Conceived to Ze Nat- | therti-oth, ae Pho nea ten. — Thirtioth, | VE Ste, ap harp-pelnted somon 
Qt tho i 3 whatey to exist, as a ie en » 4. The next in order after tho rick wn; any sharp-pointed spiny or 
tan 3 ; an Inani be spoken enty-ninth; being one of thirty c E20 ly process growing on a plant; ji 
i to oh DOs parts of a thing. a w equal | anything that s Ade 
dech (aio Man ZO a „Parts of anything, "De thirty equal | a Care or troubles Ee —— 
Che vier ebe aen: Sax. maso, (hes, fem yy Dl. These, guez. DA. narcotic pans of. tho potato family with 
13 it oe Ongings, qo Sent; © pronominal ste » neut. this, from orn-back ies oy Cleinally.— 
a ught to bee luggage. | ¿y stem seen in the. th i 1,7, species of skate 
: toan id : a colloqui: tuner, &C., and A. Sax, se sa. he(=) at, | spines on its back an ~ with 
e er cal or eme) hel un tomonatrative used with ee d He A hedgo of KEE 
likes Pret. and ornear f note something that i« resent ni, a. Full o thorns, spine , 
Min an D. dengt Bul. | Montioned often anspor eometing Just LE DEER? vexatious harassing o 
¿lic t; Sénia, Icel. zn SO atter refer vosed to that (tho | G ¡Ur oa, a word as tra 
ae tha mein, wat und to Aca, mote); anplied to (i omething: die o all EE to the end; extend ng 
my zone ideas Rei Kool To me ran dum 05 now: to tims Hast ES Thorough bass, tho imo ue Las — 
lores dnantiy used to signify precy dedi fre- under a pies basa S HEMOS placed. weng 
ch, i to | Thistle’ isa Pu © harmony throu hall tho ssindicating 
d rh (A. Sax. stel, a thi tle | 2150 sometimes used e other parts; 
» & thistle mony.—Thorough-breq Auivalent to har. 
de job; ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; TH, then: : a. PUTO or un. 
4 Es zh, azuro, 





here o. d 













Thrash, Thresh, thrash, thresh, v.t, [A.Sax. 
threscan, therscan, to thrash (Gori E beat | pie most costly 
vx cel. Ihreskja, Sw. tróska, Dan. tecreke, stranda Th o 
D. dorachen, G. dreschen, Goth. thriskan: thre'skoz" cond, yi 
comp. Lith, trasketi,torattle.] Tobeatout | vhrene ors. DAC 
dai thrash ee ea NT 
all or pl D y "m a 1 
with oxen; to beat soundly with astick oe | Zwei) quu. 
whip; to drub.—v.i. To drive out in 
from tray. Phr Ons y ho thrash thrash —— y a th 
T, thresh’ér, n. y ashes grain; 
a species of shark which uses its tai As nodist, thre (nod 
























ies, Jet, 
à — Thorough- | wcapon.—Thrashing, Threshing, thrash. ia—th ! hrena qi 
as acd : need, a, ing, — n. "lion eration by which lamentat enoa, and Ge, oda) | 
Lit. trained to go through all the paces of | grain is — a UE or drubbing, thresh, v.t, an E 
n well-trained horse; hence, going all |. — hing- ——— gor or area on | Threshold, Ceci An, 
lengths; downright; consummate, which grain Ashi e mill. * NG- | wald, theracold get [A Bay 
Th s n, LA. Sax. Horp= | machine, Thrashing-mill, n. A machine thrash or thres] Told, from fh Bon 
Icel. thorp, Sw. and Dan. torp, D. dor, for separating grain from the straw, and 1, and a 







- 3 it nd : 
in which the moving power is that of thrash —— — 
horses, oxen, wind, water, or stenm. door-sill ;' the pt, UPON ly the 
onical, tlırä-son’i-kal; a. [From which lies — Or picca hut 

Thraso, a boaster in old comedy.] Given ginning: o Ger a door; hen 
to raggi g; boastful. — Thrasonically, ment), "` utset, (the ren ia eta, 
"thrä-sowi-kal-li, adv. Boastiugly. w, thru, pret 
Thrave, thriv, n. [Icel. thref, a thravo; Thrice, Chris ade ‘of 

Dan. trave, a score of sheaves.] Two stooks thrie, three. with WE. (erica, q be 
or shocks of a grain crop of twelve sheaves twice.) Three times tcm, fe 


ach, is or inte So, also often 
Thread, thred, n. [A Sax. Greet, lit, what Taria eat Zelt (rig Wl 












ut used ag plural ofthat. _ X 
. An Egyptian divini 
—— tho 8* considered to bo ident. 
i e3 (Mercury). 
Tow d da aN y and dat. thee, pl. ye 












i i i : Tid, v.t.—thridd, ol, bs) 

. pl. ‚edwer, dab. and | is twisted, from thrdwan, to twist, to | form of thread. ed, th 
Se Séi KA Goth. the, D Dam: and | throw; similarly Iccl. th rüdr, Dan, traad, | an Intrigen Io passthrough a, N 
du; L. tu, Gr. su, tu, E tvam, Slav. ti, apost bi rend eerte PUN DA fine rae DAITOW ege 

y — ; | Thrift, 
W. th Gael. tu dp tho. si = —— Tr: | the filaments of fibrous substances, such | A thrivin e [From Teel ship Taare 






as cotton, flax, silk, or wool, spun out | cconom 
into a slender line; anything resembling | pro erty ; econome, Nat in Tega y 
this; any slender filament; continued 
course or tenor (tho thread of a discourse); | is often planted in uab 
the prominent spiral pur of a scrow,— plant: sci pink.— Ab ; 
v.t. To pass a thread through the eye or na thrifty manner; frug Tri 
aperture of; to pass or go through, ns | mess, thrif'ti-nes, n. The cratic 
through a narrow wey or any intricate | thrifty; economy; frugality — 
course.—Threadbare, thred'bir.a. Having | thriftles, a. Having ao? ilt; pros 
| 





E 
H 
de 


Though, tnd, conj. LA. Sax. h, thouzh= 
Teel, thd, Dan. d U oth. 


the nap worn off so as to show the separate extravagant. — + thrift ie’ 
threads; hence, trite; hackneyed; used till | adv. extravagantly, — z 
it has lost novelty or interest —Thread. | thrift/les-ncs. m uality cf le: 
bareness, thred'bár-nes, n.—Thread-cell, thriftless.—Thrifty thril"t a. Hu 
NM. NEMATOCYST, — Threader, thred'ér, n. | thrift; careful in husbanding Rate, 
Ono who threads. —Threadiness, thred'i- frug 1; economical. 
nes,n. Thestate of being thready.—Thread- palica, fe, 
e, n. Laco made of linen thread. — | elian (from thirl, ihyrel, a helm d 
Thread-paper, n. A thin strip of paper nostril), to pierce = D. drillen, to kb 
for wrapping up a skcin of thread. — | drill troops [whence E. to drill; rar“ 
ady, thredi, a. Like thread; fila- | as through. To pierco in a D 
mentous; containing thread. sense; to affect with a pricking or tits 
Threat, thret, n. LA. Sax. thredé, threat, | sensation through tho whole *— 
punishment; from stem of A.Sax, threctan, | To pass through the system cht, Vë 
totire, harass; Goth. thriutan, G. (ver)dries- | a slight shiver or quiver; to the lar 
SCH, to annoy; allied to L. trudo, to thrust | ing sensation running t Ps 
(in trado] A menace; a declaration of | to shiver; to quiver dude ke 
an intention to inflict punishment, loss, or | ulous movement.—x. 
ain on another.—v.t. and i. To threaten. | a thrilling sensation. , rore; part 
Shak.|— Threaten, thret/n, v.i. To uso Thrive, thriv, — SI e 
hreats towards; to declare an intention | (thriv al: ppr, lexiveve lm 
less, thnt/les, a. m th of injuring; to menace; to menace by Sask, to — reflexive eri i 
care; heedless; negligent; light-minded.— action; to act as if intending to injure; to | self, as in ba to thrive.) To Ker 
Thoughtesaly, that‘les-i, adv. | exhibit the appenranco of bringing romo- | Dan. trives, to then as 






(ud ah DN ee eee 


D 
thoht; Icel. thótti, G. gedacht. Tuısk.] 
6 act or power of thinking; 


e atonrrefiection; solicita e 
— ought, a small degree or quantity, 
[Collog. nd thoughts, AE reflec- 


tive 
ful; full of anxiety; solicitous.—Tho t- 
fully, thatful-li, adv. In a thoughtful 


Serious attention solicitude,—Thought- 


= 


; carelessiy. — Thoughtlessn thing evil or unpleasant on (the clouds | succeed; to be fortunat mo ire 
that es-nes, "n. e quality of being threaten us With Hes pe to show to be im- i goods and estate; lo 


S'SISSSypOrmceenpmemsmenbequocee: a =a 


thoughtless; heedlessness; inattention.— ending (the sky threatens a storm).—v.i. | acquisitions; to be m ozo 
t-reading, n. A so-called psychical! i'e uu eed A menaces.—Threatener, | (a thriving busin issue logre 
power by which it is claimed some persons | thret’n-ér, n. One that threatens. — | well; to av riantly; to flo arn 
are able to read the oughta of others, ori Threatening, thret'n-ing, a. Indicating a | ouslyorlux One who thrives. sin 
at least tell tho oljeckof their thoughts, — threat or menace; indicating something uree ei e et zl 
Thoug : no who possesses or | ing. — ningly, thret'ning- | t i; flourishing. 75 ce page 
pretends to possess the power of thought- | im a pice trata ec 2 in wealth; et HEEL L id 
reading. ve, thrév, n. Same as Thrave, ving-li, GCP ness, thrivias A Tu 
Thousand, thou'zand, n. [A. Sax. thúsend | Three, thre, a. (A. Sax. thri, threé=Goth. —— thru, a Contraction of P eg Carr 
== Icel. this-hund, this undrath, Dan. į threis. Icol. thrir, Dan. tre, D. drie, G. drei; | Thro’, t Not n. LA. Dat otemt tral; 
tusind, D. duizend, Goth. thisundi, G, (orl cog. W. Ir. and Gael. tri, Lith. trys, I, tres, | Throat, tBror de throttle: ii Diet 
send.) "The number of ten hundred; pro-! Gr. treis, Skr. tri.] Two and one.—Threc- drossel, > ts hence throttle] in al ut 
ally, a t number.—a. Denoting times-three, three cheors thrice repeated. | sirot, t the neck of an S ele f oi 
thenumbero tenhundred,orproverbially, | n. The number which consists of two and | part of ıllet and windpil or Get eh. 
n t number indefinitely.— Thousand: one; a symbol representing this.—Rule of | aro the El mx; an n dee 
fold, thou’zand-fald, a. Multiplied by a rce, the arithmetical rule otherwise | tho pha zembling the ech 
GE, thowzandth, a. Having three corners or anglon trae: | throat of a valles ree 
usand: bein nv. ; triangu- : 
tne of a thousand equal parts of any: lar. —Three-d ekora An ios S 


e-decker, 1 of war | monopetalous e^ the sath 
things The thousandth part of any- n Less three de threefold, between — i | 


carryl 1 rl. rapevuslf: - 
Thors thre'fold, a. in ono; | flue; fo t bd 
These Thowl, thul, n. "irr. triplo. EA — — manner; throat, io Ho ttu ; uttered 
ee? gu ` "A, Sax. —— trobly.—three foot, a: Measuring three (ht, a. Se méich 
4 eaves a bondman.—Thraldom, thral’- A a pene of three times tho | Throb, throb, Biz d ich ek? 
Thrand thrap, PL rom frap.]| tires pomas a Tarso penny, a. Worth | [O the heart or Roy tome 
a 0 Kur o E 
Naut, to frap, Three-pile, n. An old name for tho finest | usual force © gef? | 
Sc. 2 D 


e Ü 
Fate, für, fat, fall; mo, met, her; pine, pin; nite, not, múve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ™ 
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THUNDER 





rting them. — Thrust of an 
arch by which it tends to press 
— oran ota from which it 


thrusts.—Thrust-hoe, a. 
worked by pushing. 
Thud, thud, n. 


G. drehen, to twist, to turn; same root as 


One who 
os which is 


Eg 
[Imitative; comp. A. Sax. 
thoden, din.] The sound produced by 
blow upon ee soft substance; 
a blow causing a dull sound. 
Thug, thug, ». [Hind.] A member of a 
peculiar association of robbers and assas- 
sins formerly prevalent in India, who 
strangled their victims part 
igious - motives: "1 Th 
e profession an 
A Thuggeeism, thug’izm, 



















Y 


Fr. throne, Li. thronus, 
air of state used 


PE 





Thule, thürle, n. 
ancients to the 
which they knew 


The name given by the 
ost northern country 
of, supposed to have 
been Iceland, Norway, or the Shetland 
Islands; often spoken of by the Romans 
as ullima Thule, remotest T 
hest point or limit. — Th 
L lit, be A IA variety of the mineral 
epidote found in Norway. 
h "v. LA. Sax. thuma, tho 
me, D. duim, G. daumen, 
from root scen in L, t ( 
whence tumid, Thimble is a deri 
rt, thick finger of the h 
onding member of 
rone'a thumb, under 


q. - sre- nn Capia rer ENEE 
2m — = — 





SS 





Bit. 


BE 








d, throning. 
Mm cnthrone; to 
n/les, a. Without 





SE 


| 





N 





i 


sn, [A. Sax, trang, thron 








a 





iu 


row out, to cast out; to 


: L. 
to crowd; same root as discard; to expel; to 


ist (whence torsion, torture, 
teh of persons pressed into 


$ cd or close to- 

tong of words) a. To — 
u GB, . 

coma in nos with a crowd of 


e 


eject; to reject o 
construct so as to pr 
sinuate (to throw out 


ject; to emit; to in- 
A a hint). — To throw 

iscard; to abandon. — To throw 
rect or build rapidly; to resign; to 
don: to eject from the sto 
vomit.—v.i. To perform the act 
— n. The act of 


= 


other animals.— Unde 
one’s power or influe 
Rute. —v.t. To 


x] 


soil or wear with thethumb 
gers, or by frequent handling.— 
1 id Having thumbs; 
soiled or worn wit 
thum'kinz, n. p. An 
forcompressing the 


bless, thum/'es, a. 


hence, risk; venture; 


ye i instrument of torture 
gcol. and mining, a dislo 


thumbs by means of 
Thumb-screw. — Th 
Having no thumb; h 
humb-mark, 2. 

humb, as on the Icaves o 
Thum A ring formerly worn on 
b-screw, n. A screw 
finger and thumb: 


of leather or other substance 
ind by sail-m 


a thrush. THRUSH, 
sh or mavis; a machine 








One who throws on twists 







thrömr, margin, ed 


a weaver's web; t 
which it is fastened to tho 1 
which the cloth den Y 


Or piece of cany 
mu M Hiro 
ging abou 
Thrummy, thee 





akers and others. 

pl. H 
ctions. The Uri 
h-priest, but what 


of threads by 
6 loom, and from 
ven has to be cut; 


d with short stra 


ea, a valve which 
steam to tho cylin- 


i 


Fi 


rep. [O.E. thurgh, thurch, 
durch, D 
5 COB, W. irw, Arm 


f 
£ 


urnished with 


ge 
SE 


he sound made b 
av, ; hence,a 

ng that is thi 
—U.i. To strike 





Jar: 


E. 
A 


m 
1 y roughly on with 


E 


E 


um 
Ht 
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2 
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KE 













Se alen, or 






any 
such 
beams ro 










THURIBLE 















































. — Thundering, | Thyrsus, thér’sus, n, (Ts. thyrsus, from Gr. | to 
A kind Of can caring or character- {hyrsos, a thyraus.] An attribute or em- tieklu: pl Tickler, 
E loud rumbling or rattling noise, | blem of Bacchus en) = followers, con- | or Derplexes | EU n A Op 
as that of thunder or aida largo Se — = = 4 en —— Ee n. i (colloq. — Ya 
( wv lw Sg E be = “y d P fr 

c E NE p US 

za Hk rs giving 2 s * "d as Hale i Man 
ing Enos ES a A , 7m A | denser and cloner, Thyralforn, thorsi- — * nice; Eol Ké 
xal or clap of thunder.—Thunder-showor, form, T. Cie ety ing a ‚chyraus, — | Tic tik Ina toig tta 
: A shower that accompanies thunder.— Thyraoid, eher ol, Vir eo ; thér’soi- Tidbit, tid'bit, ‘lish n Wary! 
Thunder-stone,n. A thunderbolt (Shak.j;a | dal, a. Bot. having somowhat the form | Tid tite 





of a tlıyraus, 
Thyself, tui-sclí”, pron. A pronoun used 






variety of crystalline iron pyrites; à belem- 



















nite: a flint arrow-head.—Thunder-storm, + prone l 
Y i nder.— | aíter thou, to express distinction with | a € root 
Thunderstrucks thom derstruk, p. and a. | emphasis; or used without thou, its usage Hones itt z is Gand Git That 
Astonished;amazed;struck dumb /some- being similar to that of myself, So. i ho alternate re ı betide) MTS 
thing surprising or terrible suddenly pre- a, tt n. Ali YR piant ot the Pacific | "waters of the ng and falling n 
sonted.—Thundery, Thundry, thun‘dér-i, | islands, &c., with a highly nutritious C., Connected thor: and of tap Y ty 
thun'dri, a. Accompanied with thunder. | root. |. , anm HE P the relative positi tevith, tire e 
Ekurible; e (L —— tT "We —— dA ETA ornament —— — ee degree of tho sun ` ës à 
Duc Me frankincense] A m dress with which the ancient Persians ‘tween high and Gef Za 


$ 





censer in the shape of a covered vase, per- 






of being at th low 
t Dow: O ee e 










| of incenso to | covered their heads; a kind of turban; tho | stream; Lët 
forated pol o Tar n, Jt. Cath. | pope's triple crown; hence, the tiara, the | courseor tende cu tidy d abs 
Ch. the attendant who carries the thu- | papal dignity. — Tlaraed, ti-ü'rad, a. | stances; current. ee lg i 
rible. — Thuriferous, tha-rifér-us, a. [L. | Adorned with a "ue —— BB, FLoop.—v4. ei Ntar a 
thus, and Jero, to bear.] Producing or | Tibia, tib'i-a, n. [L., a musical pipe, the | drive with the tido ~tided, " 


: 
T 
ES 


n-> 
| 
T. 


large bone of the leg.] A kind of pi e, 
the commonest musical instrument of the 
Grecks and Romans; anat. the large bone 
of the lower leg; the shin-bone: entom. tho 


over, to surmount by fa 


y prudence 
from another d management, 





frankincense. — Thurification, 
thü'ri-ü-ka"shon, n. (L. thus, and facio, 
to mako.) Tho act of burning incense.— 
Thurify, thü'ri-i, v.t. To perfume with 













cense; ise. fourth joint of the leg.—Tibial, tib'i-nl, e, ur, a ha ihl 
incense Weer n. [That is, Thors | Pertaining to the tibia. > and flows, not ri vine x h the tis e 
day, the day consecrated to Thor, the old | Tic, tik, x. [Fr. tic, spasm.] A convulsive | gates —Tidal river, a riv With fix, 
Scandinavian god of thunder.) Tho fifth | twitching of certain muscles of the faco; | tide flows toa certain polat D Pd i 
day of the wee also tic-douloureux or facial neuralgia.— | —Tidal train, a railw d its orm. 
Tic-douloureux, tik-dU'ló-ru, n. [Fr. dou- | in connection with a on der de 






loureux, painful.] A’painful affection of 
a nerve, coming on in sudden attacks, 
usually in the head or face, 

Tick, tik, a, [Contr, of ticket,] Credit; 
trust.—Zo buy upon tick=to buy on a ticket 
or note, or on credit. 

Tick, tik, a, [1.G. icke, D. teck, G. cecke, a 
tick.] The name common to certain small 

parasitical arachnidans or mites which 
nfest sheep, oxen, dogs, goats, &c. 

Tick, tik, n. [Same as D. tijk, G. zieche, a 
cover, a tick, from L, theca, Gr. (oe a 
case, a cover,] The cover or ense which 
contains the feathers, wool, or other ma- 
terials of a bed; ticking.—Ticking, Ha: 
n. A strong striped linen or cotton fabrié 
used for the ticks of beds, matressos, &c. 

Tick, tik, v.i. [From the sound; comp. D. 

tikken, to touch slightly and quickly, as | 11 2 
with a pen, to dot, 1 To make a small | tion of the moon, to —— 
noise by eating or ot rerwise, as a watch; | combined with that of the sun, itis ci 
to give out a succession of small sharp | Tidings, tidiugz, n. pl. [Lib oft e 
noiscs,—n. A small distinct noise, as that | happen or betide; Icel. Gen e 
of a watch or clock; a small dot.—v.t. To | ings, news; Dan. tidende, D. Mim 
mark with a tick or dot; to check by writ- | zeitung. TrpE.] New ethos taken} 1 
ing down a small mark: generally with | telligence; accountof v 


Y : and was not before xno time, ars: 
sre anti Orie tps dose | THR a den Se 
a bill, note, ticket, label, Se, from G. stec- . „Jan. 
ken,tostick,nticketbeingsomethingstuck sensonablo. TIDE]; 
on. STICK, ETIQUETTE.] A label stuck on 
the outside of anything to givo notice of 
something concerning it; a small piece of 
paper, cardboard, or tho like, with some- 
— SE acre 
d acknowledgmen = - 
Thylacine, thlla-ein, n. (Gr. thylakos, a | ficate or token of a sharo in a lottery or tho 
A | eiad aene atoe paper gipon n otn 
KC » . cate of right of entry to a place of publi 
a pouch, and león (L. leo), a lion.] A re. amusement, or to AA; in T railw S or by 





Thus, virus, adv. LA. Sax. thus, akin to thes, 
theos, this, this, THis.) In this way, man- 
fr deers or exten) m (um isl 

8 or extent; = 
Thus far, thus much, to this point; to this 


Thus, thus, n. [L. thus, tus,] Frankincense; 
also tho resin of the — r. 
Thwack, thwak, v.t. [Modified from A. Sax. 
thaccian, to stroke gently: Icel. thjokka, 
tothwack. Whack is another form.] To 
strike, bang, beat, or thrash.—n. A heavy 
blow with something flat or heavy; a bang. 
thwart, a. [From Icel, ¢hvert, 
transverse; Sw. todrt, Dan. tvert, across; 
trdr, tver, cross; akin A. Sax. thucorh, 
across, perverse.| Transverse; being across 
something elso. —v.£ To place or ‚pass 
over}; to cross, as a purpose; to frustrate 
or defeat (a design, a pereon).—n. Opposi- 
tiont; the seat of a bont placed athwart 
16. — Th » thwartér, n. One who 
thwarts.—Thwartly, thwartli, adv. With 
opposition; crossly; porrazo! ‚—Thwart- 
ness, thwori/nes, n.—Thw p,thwart'- 
ip, a. aut. lying across the vessel.— 
thwart’ships, adv. Naut. 


running is theref 
of tho "ido, ei tar 
















e —Tide-waiter a, 4 
cust —— rv 
ing of goods to eccure the payne 

duties.—Tide-wave, n. The great kei 
flat wave which follows the appartirs 


















— to — DORMIT pronoun of 

ECCO ar. 

Thyine, thinn. n. Tar: thyinos, pertaining 
hya, a treo with sweet- 








— neatness; Pr 
grcad (00 . 10 put 
UPC EC 
for hangin over the ke LÉI 3 















markablo extinct carnivorous marsupial, | otl i | 
, ier public conveyance.—The ticket, the . u 
fulling & lion in size. right or correct thing. [Slang.]—Ticket of | from león, to pa FEIL 
th m. n. [L. thymum, from Gr. | leave, a license given ioa COnYIG beforetho | with a ban t to unite H nët 
ymon, thyme, from thd, to smell.) A | expiry of bës sentence to be, under certain | fasten; to d do limit or bid ee — 
genus of small undershrubs, of which tho restrictions, 2t large and Jabour for him- pa 1 influence; breit, Sec 
BE | pat a a E d | Aor De 
— . a ticket on. — Ticketed, tik'ct-ed, pP. , , 
a. Abounding with thymo; fra: | and a. Marked with a ticket. Ticket- | ast + to impos age 


= 


porter, n. A licensed porter who wears 
ymus, thi'mus, n. [From Gr. thymos, | n badge or ticket. Ticket-writer. n. Ono 


à 
n 
` 












e, being compared to the fi d alienate 
this plant by Galen.] Anat. a glandular Teories or painui shiny catdi Lon on jt cannot ? d or bindi i i 
pody situated nd the sternum or | Ticking. "Under Tick (a cover). thing used kno ; ane e 
dieast- bone. in children, often entirely polos UK, wi Meier, ticktin . [A frog. | an GE moral Latz a 
AG dy Eit rold, thi'rt-oid. a. | from A Boe et le blood or ofa Cocures Daf Ee 
mbling a ahia id cidos, form.) Re- | G. kitzen, to tícklo,] To touch lightly | or rod which oa tensile oitte 
dom, amas of teld; applied to one of the | and cause a peculiar thrilling sensation, | is su ecter ritten Over that thoii 
drap e that a, lo a laud situ: | which commonly causes Inughier; to titil- | cur roe pitch ——— A 
SES edit AS 












Fate, für, fat, fall; 






me, met, her; pino, pin; mte not, möre; tobe, tab, bull; oll, pound e 
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tof ten paid asa tithe | Tizrl, n. Tisri. 

pig, n. One [o5 Srithe-proc r,n. Alevier | Tm tmé'sis, n. [Gr. imesis, from tem 
it i orchure Gram. the division of a compoun 

i ün ctor of tithes or church-rates.— | tocut.] Gram. the division of : 

SS : ig C Gamer ie v. One who collects tithes. | word into two parts, with one or more 
ir iire; rit ar; Dan. t o strength of by T ing, tiruing,n. The levying or tak- | words between (of whom be thou — 

Hd l fo kran, tho ust tr cary; to ex- ing of tithes; a tithe; former in Eng- | To, tu, or when emphasized tú, prep. LA. 
d 4 ll cor; to fatigu patienco of, with Jand, a number or company of ten housc- ax. £ó, to, towards, for, &c.=D. toe, . 
Y te toil OF Ae atten a tire out, to holders, who, dwelling near each other, | £o, G. zu, Goth. du A cog. Ir. and Gael. do, 
ag 9 paust H, tediousD xcess; to exhaust.— were sureties or free pledges to the king | Slav. do.] Denoting motion —— 
Tof galas fatigue to tohave the Ve for the good behaviour of each other.— pinos or thing (going to church); towa 
12v El, become Y tird'nes, ^ mire. | Ti man, n. The chicf man of a tith- point to the sky): opposed to from; indi- 
Sp vl. = : weariness e to| ing; a headborough; a sort of peace officer earla a Lee, Mn ee 
m. : or constable. ; denoting de ion, ~ 
ui stat? Sieg, — t ous, — Tire. TA rire uet a. [From Gr. Tithönos, | (born to poverty); denoting an end or con- 
U. tires WIRE, 1, adv. In a Ureson’ | “the consort of Aurora.] Pertaining to | sequence (to our cost}; denoting addition, 
T emt, Be J em, tit sume, those rays of light which produce chomical — oF union D ed — com- 
à V jousness. cts; actinic. Së s Ine SSIng ra 

i ES Vos Zen a — = Titillate tit'i-lüt, v.i.—titillated, titillating. | or proportions (three is to twelve as four 
PR ti a "novice or me Dog 2 Tyro. | (L. titillo, titillatum, to tickle.] To tickle; | is to sixteen); denoting opposition or con- 
ei H ere ia leaning. Also SE iron | to give a slight relish or pleasure to.— | trast (face to face); often used in betting - 
dag Lesiones am, m. A kind o b like the | Titillation, tit-i-lü'shon, n. Tho act of | phrases (my hat to a halfpenny); according 
shia sire," flat flange and a we tickling; any slight pleasure.—Titillative, | to; in congruity or harmony with (suited to 
eai Mer t traction of It is. tit‘i-li-tiv, a. Tending to titillate or | his taste); denoting correspondency or ac- 
— letter" A common contrac tickle. companiment (dance foan air); in the char- 
Vines Ko gen, PrISAN. Heb] A Hebrew | Titivate, Tittivate, tit'i-vüt, v.i. [Perhaps | acter or quality of (took her to wife); for; 






denoting the relation of the dative in other 
languages (given to me); marking an ob- 
ject (a dislike to spirituous liquors); the 
sign of the infinitive mood of a verb, or 






from tidy.] To put in order; to make 
look smart or spruce; toadorn. (Slang. 
Titlark, tit'lirk, n. (From tit, a small bi 
and lark.] A common European bird 


Tizri, Her: $ Gert of September 


of October. woven, pp. of 
y Ne [Er. EO to weavo. 








E 
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HE 
BE 


[i 
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it sur, lo weave, from da E fabric; cloth | somewhat resembling a lark; a pipit. governing the gerundial infinitive or ger- 
hs frr] A RO E diver, or with Title, GOU, n. [O.Fr. title (Fr. titre), from | und (slow to believe; wo have to pay it).— 
v pter ler rures; „a mass of connected | L. titulus, a title.] An inscription or | adv. Forward; on; often denoting motion 
SCH coloured B (a tissue of falschood); animal | superscription on anything as a name by | towardsa junction, union, or closing (shut 
RET onso the primary layers composing | which it is known; a label; theinscription | the door io). — To and fro, forward and 

End we tho of animal bodies; vege- | at the beginning of a book or other com- | backward; up and down. 

Ires pum E minut elementary struc- | position, containing the subject of tho | Toad, tod, n. [A. Sax. tádie, tádige, a tond. 
Tr tures of which the organs of plants are | work or its particular designation; a par- origin unknown. Tad in tadpole is this 
gedet? sed. — Tissued, tish'üd, p. and «a. | ticular section or division of a writ ng,| word. A reptile somewhat resembling 
Brit Clothed in or adorned with tissue; varic- | especially a chapter or section of a law. | the frog, with a heavy bulky body; it leaps 
a sth giled.—Tissue-paper, n. A very thin | book; an appellation of dignity, distinc- adly, and generally avoids the water.— 
ntfs giuzelike paper, used for protecting en- | tion, or pre-eminence siven to persons; | Surinam toad. Pira.— Toad in the hole 
ret: E in books, wrappiug delicate ar- | the appellation of honour distinctive of a | meat cooked in batter, — Toad-eater, n. 
cpm sovereign, prince, or nobleman; a name or [Originally a mountebank’s attendan 





appellation in general; aclaim; aright: | who pretended to swallow toads, &c. 






trn, (te Tit, tit, n. emo as Icol. titir, a small 
To le 










tting yo ~ lin), a tit; Dan. tite, a sandpiper; N. (ie, | law, right of ownershi ‚or the i rasita. 

pa ei a titmouse; originally anything small. such right; the instrument or document — quecauious parasit eating. n. 

tip f — b t; poeti a small horso; the which is evidence of a right.—v.t.—titled, Parasitism ` sycophancy —a. Pertaini d 
5 ; a contemptuous term fo tiling. To name; to call; to entitle.— | toa toad-eater or his ways.— Toad fish, m 





= Se r^ 
Titled, trud, a. Having a title; especially, ; the angler or fishing-fror. — Toad- 






























Ate, way of revenge or repartee, taving a title of nobility.—T olet i 
aie | Be act niue Arte ati mane ates iter ae ne et 
nit mid to hare been of gigantic size and | H rope X ich e-page, n. Tho oad-stool, n. A popular name of fungi 
y. (fm encrmous strength, — ase of & book which contains the title.— | To ‚todi, 3 TA 
tns fete by Zous and throws 9 post da: itle-role, n, The part in a play which | base sycophant : — — t = 
Wo p for the sun.—Titaness, titan es, sirosis Hao? t as Hamlet in tho | —v.t,— oadied, toadying. To fawn upon 
ul o allan; A female personage Titli » titling, n. [A dim. of tit, some- — — — Oy or 
rt Kitz ins a name of Diana. ] titlark. 03 Tho hedge-sparrow; the | Mean syeophancy; servile adulation; Naw: 
eh | tiaras titanik, a, Pertaining | Tere LU mone n. pl. Titmies, timis, | Toast, terse CO Fr, toate 
ü e — ous in size orstrengths —— ee i a ey erben and tum, pn. ot torreo, to toast. —— Gë 
Get: ti-ta’ni- (D. mees, G. mei i RR ry and scorch (a pieco of bread) by 
Eer ri | ent pf a Aro A 
i 1ve, i : ; > i o 
ter Ste fama, Amit ling — with shrill, wild notes seeds, insects, £c., | or in honour of.—n. Bread scorched Lo 
cna ‚ik, a, Perinat , titan anne tias = tor, tit'ér, v.i. [An imitative word, like — Lë hoch bread put in a 
ated = Hale dtr a. ni to titanium, — Tj. —— —8 To laugh with a stified | honour c GE health is drunk in 
ep | Ee e) Bud e iat agen | named Re Rod rg oe Sieg 
hr de.—TY strained laughter. "7 veer e- | ment proposed for cel in 
e a, Us, ti-tan. A laughter. gencral acceptance 
t — — gtitanium, ^ tan- | Tittle, tit, n. [O.Er. title, a title, a tittle drinking.—Toaster, toster, n. One whe 
ot t obs ; an instrument for toasting bread 
cheese, &c.—Toasting-fork, Tonsth iron, 





ITLE.] A small particle: a iot. 
T 1 + 2 Jot; an iota. 
4 SEN bat, n. The stickleback. n. A jocular name for a sword. — 






E titanium 
Titan, höri-um 
ech à wil beast] ^ to its 
















Naal a hor amma] possible, A fossil | an AT 9, 2. [A reduplication of taitle: 
l bly tw mitative word.] Idi ifli , SEN % A person who at 
| ae | Sng ore, E CHE a RES 
e iclong and biz’ m | Titubate,t tit/n- A dry toast, e Tor slices of 
eit de - more; a partic ¿Mall titubatum, E echte and E UL, titubo, | To acco, tü-bak/9, n. [Of Ameri 
ER SA O.E. tethe, tie | teen curved body on a Pläne Sin] A narcotic plant, a nativo of tho 
sh | ad Pt ten UC tendha tey olho, | lings med metit Abi shon, m. A stum: sively cultivated te rey And now exten- 
Es md PS of thet Part of grey the tenth ed in various regions; also 
Die a, Meng ponts of land qu 3, tho hewin; leaves, used for smoking and 
* to industry of tho Dese c ic ing or in the form of snuff.—Tobacco. 
= , U- S e d 
CH Wel Bal] navy d T their sup. “manufacturer of tobacco mojon tobacco; 
Hee] lca ee enero consisting ementi a making E 
On the payable in mo xd nally of a bowl for the 
ela | mimi qr ety a gie land, y, „non tobacco smoke ine through which th 
DE ro Eee | varying mopeds dema dno the mouti 
PESCE a D QdE E Tal Tabacco? 
A meas Titular, 7 itlari, aand n | dE oe, A small im- 
A colour] "A kind C oni ted/or a reddish — — eom 
Sheep, n marking | akin topo 3%. LFrom 6. tobin, D garsa ^ 
ag tae on Gen, tain 
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Lee in Canada; also, a 5 o 


rtion or dowry.] The dowry 
—— wife brings to her husband by 


marriage. | tch.] s ) ela wa 
. locsin, O.Fr. toque- | L. tela, a web. Tor, a net.] A cloth spread 1 lin 
eege a Le and sin, sein, a | over a table ina bed-chamber or dressing- | a toll A eil men for Nx 
bell, from L. signum, asign. Toucu, Sigs.) | room; a dressing-table; the act or process | who take IS Toll-pat} — 
An alarm-bell; a bell rung as a signal or | of dressing; sun; tho mode of dressing; | pla ra ST. de. Das 
Tor the purpose of giving an alarm. style or fashion of dress; attire; dress.—70 | man ia road y utin —X We 
T m. [Icel. toddi, a tod of wool; | make one's toilet, to dress; to adjust one's | To akes ti hi aS 
akin G. cole, a lock of wool.] A bush, cs- | dress with care.—Toilet-glass, s. A look- | ofa toll. bn A toll pes 
pecially of ivy; a mass of growing foliage; ing-glass for the toilet-Lable.—Toilet-ser- Toll, Gl ot p ; kee 
an old weight used chiefiy in buying wom | Ward and clase utensils neca pees | To give out the anal frum ty 
2 ; nam e ary 
equal to 35 pounds; a fox: fq dressing-room.—Toilet-toble, n. A dress- vals, pall wi st anny Kä 


N ; —id, to, | ing-table. ) ~ 
T s irre dE raay ace, on | Toise, toiz, n. [Fr. toise, from L. tensus, | formly repeated: ters 


this day, —— seldom or never with 


p : r : n Account of ; 

i G. zolleln, to | Tokay, to-ki’, n. A highly-prized wine | wit dä, The q 

todal c.] tre walle with 8 ort steps in a produced at Toka in Hungary, made of | To men nv Measured strokes ala 
apes, and distinguished by its | Tolu, Git * At A dolmen, 
— ia Token, i'n," LA. Sax. fácen, td pred 'a tree 

i A ` . 4. D ci, a D 
Toddy tod'i,n. [Hind.] The swect juice token=1cel, tdkn, teikn, D. teeken, G. zeich- rought from Santiago de 
1 i th. catkns—a sign, a token; akin to | Tom, tom, n, A nun ugha be. 


way, as a child oran old man.— | white 
dles; a young child, 


of certain palms; palm-wine; also, a mix- | en, Go 
ture of epirit End hot water sweetened.— | teach. 


e, Y, ) a 
— bowl for filling a glass with 













toddy from the tumbler. 
To-do, ty.dö,n. Ado; bustle; hurry; com- 
Co oq.) serves 


motion: f 
name.] A tropical passerine bird of gau 
t 


age, lied to tuo king dsi tá, Sw. fo, | half quires of paper kni al 
©, = D H " e — D 
Dan. las, G. he toe.] One of the Tolbooth, tol'bózu. ToLLroorH. the patas c beatae SERRA 
small members which form the extremity | Told, told, pret. and pp. of tell. A tom-tit n. ihres. 
of the foot, corresponding to a finger on edo, iu-lc'do, x. A sword-blade of tho | Tomahawk, tom'a- k,n. [From Vit 


the hand; the fore part of the hoof of a | finest te ; 
formerly famous for its sword-blades. gel 
Tolerate, tol'ér-üt, v.t.—tolerated, tolerat- | chase and in war, not only in clc 


horse or other hoofed animal; the member 

mal's foot corresponding to the 
toe in man.—v.t.—toed, tocino. To touch 
or reach with the toes. — Toed, tid, a. 
Having toes: often used in composition 


w-locd). 
» Toffee, tof'i, x. [Perhaps from tough.] 
A kind of hard sweetmeat or candy, com- 
of boiled sugar with a proportion of 


tter. 
Toft, toft, n. [A Scandinavian word; Icel. 
nd ich ; an inclosed field near a 


a allowance given to that which is no ech 
house.] A messuage; a house and home- wholly a o y tho recognition by the | family, and its wholesome —— 
stead. state of the right of private judgment in | fruit, now much caten, sc f 

Toga, tira, * Us from stem of tego, to | mattersof faith and worship;a disposition | widely cultivated; called Lo 


outer garment worn 

by males among the ancient Romans; a 
of loose robe. STEP; tü'gi-ted, a. 
Together, Hj gerer, adv. (A. C adere 
GH or, geador, at once. GATHER.) 
In company; unitedly; in concert; in the 
game place; at the same time; so as to bo 
——— ma one with ye other; 
: ono ion; 

without Intermission: on end., — 
WP rhaps humorously 

form from L. opa] Cis garments, 


ng. 
9Egle, tog’l, n. [Connected with tag or 


eye Ly Nauta pin through tho bight or | patientand indulgent towards thoso whore | is added it formé "To et 

Zb me, or in a similar position, to Oninionsor practices differ from ono'sown. | Tomboy, mor font eg Oe 

oint f. x GR z> Toggle-joint, n. A | —Tolerant, tol'er-ant, a. [L. tolerans, lol- Rome mE book, a book; frem I 

Dorm by two pieces jointed to- | erantis, ppr. of tolero.] Inclined or dis- rtion 0! ra CH tocol Mr E 

eigen; ondwise, or by two plates hinged to tolerate; favouring toleration; | a section, ITO va larger 
Fo wise; a kneejoint or elbow-joint.— | forbearin ; ablo to endure or suffer.— forming Par serous one. quer | 
theirs ry n. A kind of press in which | erantly, tolerant ado. ina tolerant | usuall to Tomentow Nes) DS 
Caction of parts forming a toggle-joint | manner. Tomensosry" tomentet rely ht? | 
an important feature. Toll, tol, x. [A. Sax. toll, tax or tributes: | tus. (jrs po close 35 Mot dit ye | 
t Es, GAS from O.D. teulen, | Icel. toltr, Sw. tull, Dan. told, D. tol, G. | with hairs 80 Siia while a 
teda la labour, tuyt, tillage, toil; O.Fris. | zoll, toll, duty; custom, from stem of tell, | cernible, oF nappy: Uoi iom A 
To exert strength contingut E Ree A tex or duty im forsome | wool; Deg ? 
L in Si = d . | 
BE pue | DE en E 
—v.t. To ur on; to exhaust or over: a made lees T pot | 
t 


n. Labour with pain and fatigue: 
labou presses the or min pi: 
tell’ toller,n. One who to 8.—Toilful, 

ul, a. Full of toil: Jaborions.—. 
Rome, toil’sum, a. Attended with toil; 


Fite, für, fat, fall; mt, met, her; 






pine, pin; 





gan, bog % [Cor- | laborious; fatiguing. — Tollsomely, toil 
3: ve ees d i a rh d — sum-li, adv. In a toi e x 

A kind sled used for sliding down snow- | someness, toil'sum-ncs, n. Laboriousncss, vr. of 
be i. To uso with ee Worn out or exhausted ginal Y a boo 8. [nir 

be drawn by dogs over snow. — Val, Toil, toil, x. [Fr. toile, net, from L. tela, a Werot emp e paid ini iu 


ochor, toc, n. [Gacl tockradh, Ir. | web, from texo, ng weavo, Text] A net | duties of tole! detained. et 
Toilet, toilet, m. [Yr. toilette, form ch name for Collech 
sort of wrapping cloth, from toile, Zä taken an : — y Al = 
—Toll 


e od. — — onn E — or i tem 

A sort o n with a | supposed to represent or indicate another | fool) or i i 
Today lado, n ras thing or an event; asign; a mark; indica- de orita the names of certain 
tion; symptom; a memorial of friendship; Y 
a souvenir; a love-token; something that 


good — or the like; formerly a picce cat fool; a trifler. — A 
of money current by sufferanec and not flere Potter —— 
coincd by authority; printing, ten and a haviour; silly triies; absurd arse 


mper, named from ToledoinSpain, | Indian tamahaa 


ing. IL. tolero, toleratum, to bear or sup- | ing, but by being thrown tos curis 
port, from root seen in tollo, to lift up, | distance.—v.t, To strike, cut, cr kil vid 
tuli, I have borne; Skr. tul, to bear; E. to | a tomahawk. 
thole.] To suffer to be or to be done with- | Toman, Tomaun, Da 
out prohibition or hindrance; to allow or | Persian gold 

pomit; to treat in a spirit of paticnco and | times worth from 30s. to 3Sa; Ma pazi 

orbearance; not to judge ot or condemn id. sterling 

with bigotry. — Toleration, tol-¢r-ii‘shon, | Tomato, t0-mi'tu or om aa Wer 
n., [L. toleratio.] Tho act of tolerating; exican 


—— — not to judge or deal harshly | Tomb, tüm, n. LFr. tomte, It. iE 
in cases o 
tolerance,—Tolerator, tol'ér-à-tér, n. Ono t ei 
who tolerates, — Tolerable, tol'ér-a-Ul, a. | a mound,] A grave; —— 
LL tolerabitis.| Capable of being bore or | formed for the E mem 

ured; suppo: e, either physically ug- 
Baal t süllerable; moderate 2000 E dead; any sepulchral struct unas 
agreeable; not contemptible; passable; A d 
middling.— Tolerableness, toler-a-bi-nes, | Without a tomb. Gier 
a Me state of being tolerable. = Toler- nd — e m 

‚ tol'ér-a-bli, adv. Ina tolerable man- 
ner; moderately well Tombak, lom er P 
quality of Ee ity or | of cop 

ity of being tolerant; the capacity í 
the nce of Endung: a disposition to be | of | for cheap WE Geer, 


a fix J 
Uu the maintenance of roads, strcots, Tomin, HE = rein (33 
8, and cattle. — v.i.! 


Subject to toll.— 
payment of toll. — 


al? | e 
exact or levy toll. — Zollable, tl'a bln f: man in li 
-bar,n. A baror | ing 

























lsome manner. —Toil- With S, Dieron 
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way of pledge of authenticity, | grown male cat.—Tomíbal ip 


3 
Bape 


i 
EE 


An American Indian hatch 


coin, at somo —— 
value being only 98, 41d 


ini 2 T. A 
ference of opinion or conduct; e m Gr. MS swell ec 
m . 
ing borne or | formed for the recept ie 
bury; to entomb. — LECH 


— 
a N 
; passably. — Toler- Tombac, 5 a baga, COP à 

1 ay tambagdı i 
Y. tolerantia.] Tho Zn and zine, used as SE 













£c., for the passage of persons, | 12 grains. iq 
^ "o pay toll; to Tommy, UO dons 













note, not, muro; tübe, tub, bull; 









— To top of, to neral truth; in common u 
o oi matting S ENG ion — to Jeet of any discourse; any subject that is 
s ete. — T ots, m. > 
er nn of light-co oured Teather, the matter treated of.—Topical, (op Ak 
used chiefly for riding.—Top-coat, N. An j l 1 Ly: local: me )ertai 
upper or over a GTI MAT ne z particular part of the bot n ton al 
aaa ed Eo prend manure | application]: Foplesliy. tor'i-kalli, ado, 
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we i in kuge ad 
1 : — Top- SC? Locally; with limitation to a pa tá “ti, n. uis, 
dessin Eege laid on the surface of Topography, to-pog'ra-fi, n. [Gr. topos, | To u. Ss NM Lë DG 
land. — lant, top'gal-ant, a. Naut. | place | ence topic), and grapho, to de. a 0, n. pL 
being the Hl of the kind above the | scribe.) The description of a particular or torpid,] A fish fo DV 
deck; above the topmast and below the | place, city, town, parish, or tract of land; | forits werof di al toth wei 
royal mast (the topgallant mast, yards,&c.). | the detailed description of any country or| when pue ai Schargi — 
a r,n. Naw. any unnecessary | region: distinguished from geography in propelled under ho Do 
weight either aloft or about the upper| dealing with the minuter features, — | shipand th een rater y : —5 
decks.—Top-heavy, a. Having the top or Topographer, Topograp st, topos raf-tr, an explosive agent ded with SU 
upper part too heavy for the lower.—Top- | to-pog’raf-ist, x. One Ae cals with | vessel would te likapa sed Where Ce 
knot, n. An ornamental Ene or bow Viri ——— nr ee Se vit h du ane plos el Lio come A ka 
; y women; ^, LUH: , dali, Ac) Se, He ds 
EE — to 7195 «. Hav-| taining to topography ; descriptive of a obs nun sid Lo forpidig SU 
ty Topmast, top-| place or country.— opographically, top- ' onless; same 






ing no top; very lof OF country; 
Vaut. the second mast from the | o-graf'i-kal-li, «dv. 
— "or that which is next above tho| topography. A ; 
lower mast, main, fore, or mizzen.—Top- | Toponomy, to-pon'o-mi, m. [Gr. topos, a 
most, top'múst, a. Highest; uppermost. | place, and onoma, a name.) The place- 
—Topper, top'ér, n. One who tops or ex- | names of a country or district. 
cols; anything superior. [Colloq.]—Top- | Topple. OD SC pepe toppling. (From 
1 toping, p. and a. Risi KO pre- | top.) To fall forward, as something tallor 
eminent: surpassing: fine; noble; gallant. | high; to tumble down; to be on the point 
v top’sil, n. Naut. the second | of falling.—v.t To throw down, 
sail above the deck on —— (main, | Topsy-turvy, tain origin] «. or adv. [A 
T = 





E 
Hm 






+ "COT, unferm 
motion orth led] Hay 
TO ers 
The slave of ben —— 



































E i ttoms, n. pl. | word of uncertain origin.] In an inverted 
£ eg halves and ‘browned in posinre; m he OP or ıcad downward ed 
. — Top-sawyer, n. The sawyer | and the bottom upward. à rp 

who takos the Upper stand in a saw-pit; a | Toque, tök,n. [Fr., from Armor, tók, W, n. [L.] Loss moli d. — tia 
first-rate man in any line (slang).—Top- | toc, a hat or bonnet.) A kind of bonnet or | pidity; numbness: gl pen. te 

ERE A NEU ao a LW. en a bulge, a hill; allied | Zeie to nip Ett D po mi 

— a emoval o 10 to 1 4 B 3 bt 1 A on ' 
Soll before a canal, y railway, &c., is begun. to La turris, atower.] A high pointed rock torpor, d. to prode 

d i 





Top, top, n. [D. top, G. topf—perhaps sume 
word REL bein ed 






Torque, tork, n. [From L torques, atrii 
neck-chain, f rouen, 
chaol. a ronal S d ti ei 


or hill. 
Torch, torch, n. [Fr. torche, It. torcia, from 

„L, lortia, trom L. torqueo, tortus, totwist, 
to turn (whence torture, &c.), because the 
torch was made of a twisted roll of tow 
and the like.) A light to be carried-in 
the hand, formed of some combustible 

substance, as of twisted flax, hemp, &c., 
soaked with tallow; a flambcau.—Torch- 
bearer, n. Ono whose office is to carry a 

lighted torch.—Torch-dance, ». A dance 
with lighted torches.—Torch-light,n. The 
light of a torch or of torches.— Torch-light 
Procession, a procession in which lighted 
orches are carried. — Torch-race, n. A 
race among the ancient Grecks in which 

he runners carried torches. 

Tore, tor, pret. of tear. 

Toreador, tor'e-2-dor”, n. [Sp., from toro, a 
bull.] A general name for a bull-fichter 
in Spain, especially onc who fights on 
horseback, : 

Torcutic, to-rü'tik,a. [Gr. loreutikos, from 
doreutés, an embosser, from toreud, to em- 




















verned e 
topaz, to'paz, n. [Fr. topaze, L. topazus 
from Gr. topazos, the yellow or oriental 
topaz; comp. Skr. (apus, fire. ] gem 
harder than quartz, transparent or trans- 
MA and aving the colour yellow, 
waite, green, or blue.—Topazolite, to-paz'- 
olii, n. [Topae, and Gr. lithos, a stone,] 

variety o precious garnet of a topaz- 


GER au 0 My a Cornish word.) 
E n. nally a Cornish word. 
A fish Se de attaining alength 
of six feet. 





f same origin.) A violent siram s 
of water, lava, or the Hike; AG 
or rapid flow; a hood Oe dee Kr? 









Tope, tóp,n. [Skr. stápa atope.] A species 
of Buddhist monument occ rring in In- | boss, to work in relief.] Pertaining to | —Torrential, Torren to a torrent. 
dia and South-eastern Asin, intended for | carved or sculptured work, especially to |  en'tin, a. Pertaining ton or torista 
the preservation of relics (Dacona) or the | work in relief.—Torcumatology, to-rü’ma- | Torricellian, tor-i-se Torriceli, an Ia 
commemoration of some event (Srura). tol”o-ji, n. The art of sculpture. an, a. era 5! ch discovered tt 
Tope, tip, v.i. [From Fr. téper, to cover a | Tor: cous, tor-fü'shus, a. [From turf, physiciet who, ete era 
stake in gaming, to accept an offer (hence, | with Latin termination.] Growing in bogs | principle of the at one ei sl 
it might mean to vie in drinking); of Ger: | or mosses. said of plants. fube, a glass ture CR tho other, odis? 
man origin and akin to (ap, to st ike.) To | Torment, torment, a. [O.Fr. torment (Fr. | hermetically scaled ab P part d Ù 
drink hard; to drink strong or spirituous tourment), from L. tormentum, an engine 







liquors to exccss,—Toper, to'pér, n. Onc barometer.— 
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cuum abore the 





ing mercury, the sian vacunar, Ut 1 
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toTet, n. [Heb., lit. a placo to be | trem : i mind; | barometer. torridus, from ino 

spit on.] A place near Jerusalem where torturo; what causes such rn (tor- | Torrid, tor'id, a. JI Dried with bes 
the idolatrous Jews ee the fire- | ment). To put to extremo pain or an-| to roast, rR hot; SU 
and sacrificed their children; hence, ish; to inflict excruciating pain on; to | parched; violen , the whieh d 

T e place of torment in a future life. tortures to afflict; to tense, vex, or harass; | ing. — Torrie iale of the — 
phus, t *. [L. tophus, tufa or tuff.] to annoy.—Tormenter, tor-men'tcr,n. One | round the BC tho tropics ider 
Surg, a soft tumour on a bone; also, 2 con- | who torments; atormentor.—Tormenting, | included be 

ere don in the Tots." Tophaceous, to-fa’- | tor-men’ting, p. and a. Causing torment. at.-- 
Topia, a. Pertaining to a phus. —Tormentor tormen'ter. n. One who or 
x LE plac, a. D. topiarius, from | that which torments: a kind of harrow be d. prion na 
gpia SC d ice] ok a from with wheels, used for breaking up stiff stata tor’ on, ft. derr D 
, ; : » | soilg, y ne 

pruning, or training Topia work, the Tormentil, Tormentilla, tor’men-til, tor- | torqueo, tora Y A the Le 
eng ns of thickets, trees, or hedges into men-til'a, n. [Fr. tormentille, from L. tor- | act of owe nES body; thread sire 
ticshapes,— e £9-pi-E'ri-an mentum, pain—because said to allay the | or sirain nn body; Ee Ki 

Kopie taining to top rk. Pain of toothache.] A common British | with whic resists a V —— 
C, topik, n. [Fr. topiques, subjects of | weed with small yellow flowers, and large | or slender T it tends to Tete chalet 
(ol ersation, from L. topica, Gr. —— woody roots sometimes used in tanning. with whi ing twisted; ut 
top eno name of a work by obe on Tormina, tor'mi-na, n. pl. [L. ToRxENT.] pal o cut end ot as mu 

rom topos, a place vere ins; e instrumen 
a nemmonplace, a topic.] Originally a Torn, GERS Dus — tho purpow Gen el Set 
being of use m Or dictum regarded tornado, n. pl. Tornadoes, tor- 


or dictum as 0. 
Argument or oratory; a | ni'düz, [Sp.tornada, a return, from tomar, 


Fite, für, fat, fall; mo, met, her; pine, pin; £nbo, tub, bull; 
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Tower, tou'ér, n. (Op. tour, from Fr. tour, 






TOURNAMENT 













n tower, from IL. turris, a tower; cog. Gr. 
tyrris, tyrsis, Yr. tr, W. twr, Gael. torr, a 
heap,a tower.] Alofty narrow building of 
a round, square, or polygonal form, cither 
insulated or forming part of a church, 
castle, or other edifico; a tall, movable 
wooden structure anciently used in storm- 
ing a fortified place; a citadel; a fortress, 






lof various colou 
Ades Ceylon} =; eed erystalli 
in quer Pieko six-sided prisms, often 
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E Which ae 
: ; from dourneier, | —v.i. To rise or fly high; to soar; to be | To follow py 2 «tt pp Di, 
en KEE) dee follow by venies ee id t 
A martial sport tances by knights on | by towere.--Towering, touring oe Very | line; tot’, With marka tens kb 
tank former — Ee high or lofty; extreme; qiolent; outrage- | by following th, a drawing „ar um 
and exhibiting their courage, prowess, and | ous (a towering rage). — Towery, towéxi, : ad matak 


a. Having towers. : 
Town, toun, m. LA. Sax. tin, inclosure, 
homestead, town=0. Sax. and Icel, tún, 
homestead, D. tuin, a fence; G. zaun, a 
hedge; allied to Celt. dun, fortress, town, ] 


i s; a tilting match among a 
ART hondo, any contest of skill in 
which a number take part (a chess tourna- 
mnt).—Tourney, tör'nc, n. [O.Fr. touraci.] 
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bal 
Il 

HE 






lt 


















A tournament.—v.i, To tilt; to engage in Originally a walled or fortified placo; then ndo, Bo ag to 
atournament. _ dm inclozed with a wall; heia an t Acer, Les er, n, One w la Ugo 
Tourniquet, tör'ni-ket, a. (Fr., from iour- it eg vie race Cery, trav, pho thas 
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ner, to turn.) A surgical bandage which 







mental open won ston in 






































































L i n used to | a large assemblage of adjacent houses | a Gothic w ay 
a c E e SE 
* . " un € , A N ` . A d d 
— tör-nür, n. [Fr.] Contour; figure; or the particular cit y. Ceu in or near which omamenta] work Tolini Pr 
ing. eas | the speaker or writer is o town, to 10 act — Tracin 
KC —— — een ian to | bein town); the inhabitants of a town (all original Én My E pn 
CON dOREOCNE EL MEO PERSE Ben s 
: ouslo, tou'zl, v.£. To Mx sristi ; 1.— - ium.—Tracinc. 
Patines disorder: to disherel; torumple | clerk, n. Tho clerk to a municipal cor- | paper which is Jak quei Tritt aes 
Colloq.) . poration, and who keeps the records of the the outlines of the original inp tots 
out, tout, v.i. [Formerly toot, tote, to pry, | town. — Town-council, n. The governing | on it. may be drama 
peep, from A. Sax. tólian, to stick out or in a municipal corporation electe Trachea, tra'ke-a, n. pl. Trachea, 
ect.) To ply or seek for customers.— by the ratepayers. — altar 2, L. trachia, Gr, tracheia from GC 
n. Une who plics for customers, as foran | A memberotatown-council.—Town-crier, | rough, from the inequalities of er 
or hotel; a person who clandestinely | n. A pote crier in a town.—Town-hall, | lages.] The windpipe,a caring 
watches tho trials of race-horses at their | m. A large hall or building belonging to | membranous pipe through wh thew 





for a fee gives in- | a town or borough in which the town- 

acer AA te purposes. " Touter, council ordinarily hold their meetings; a 
tout'tr, n. A tout. town-house, — Town-house, n. A public 
Tout-ensemble, tö-tan-san-bl, n. [Fr., all buildiug in a town for thc transaction of 
ther.] The whole taken togcther; any- | municipal business, for public meetings, 

rega as a whole; the general | &c.— Townlezs, toun'les, a. Having no 

effect of a work of art. town. — Townlet, toun “et, 94. A small 


passes into and out of the lungs; kt. 




































d by ray 

ö, v.t. [From stem of A. Sax, teóha town.—Townsfolk, touuz'fök, n. pl. People | of iracheæ.—Tracheitis, trili 

* Ki Li to tug, whence tohline, d of a town or city. — Townshi d toun'ship, l'tis, trü-ki'tis, n, Infine 
towing line; akin Icel. toga, G. ziehen, to | m. The district or territory of a town;a| windpipe.—Trach tré-ken hna 


division of certain parishes; in the United 
States a territorial district subordinate to 
a county, and the inhabitants of which 
have certain powers for regulating their 
own affairs. — Townsman, tounz'man, n. 





; Scot, low, Icel. taug, tog, D. touw, a 
ooreen cie Eu 
fu tie.) To drag, asa boatorship, through 


a rope. —n. The 
state of being iowed Im takoa boat in tow). 
= Ü 

t 


n. (Trachea, and Gr. e an kie 
wae Bot. the vascular tiera cf play 
which consists of spiral vesselu Trac 

" racha, ard Cr, 


kélé, a tumour.) Dronchoceh or gäln- 
Trach 
























Towage,tü'üj,n. The act of towing.— | An inhabitant of a town; one of the same racheotome, tri'ki-o-(óm, n. Aruga 
Tow-boat, n. A boat employed in towing | town with another.—Townspeoplo, tounz’- | knifeusedin tracheotomy «Tri 
a vessel; a boat that is towed.—Towing- | een, x. pl. The inhabitants of a town, | tri-kt-ot'o-mi, n. [7 ‚and Gr. trot 







path, n. Apa by men and horses 
n towing boats along a canal or river.— 
Tow-line, Tow-rope, n. A rope or hawser 
used to tow vessels. 

ston. LA. Sax. tow, tow; akin Icol. 
tó, a tuft of wool; Dan. tate, a fibre, pl. 
caver, tow; same root as tow, above.) The 
coarse and broken part of or hemp 
separated from tho finer part by the 
hatchel or swingle. 


especially in distinciion from countr 

iolk.—Town-talk, n. The common topic 
among people of a town. — Town 

ownwards, toun'wérd, toun’wérdz, adv. 
Toward the town, 

Fow ropo. Under Tow, v.t. 

Toxic, Toxical, tok'sik, tok'si-kal, a. TGr. 
toxikon, poison, originally for arrows, from 
toxon, a bow.] Pertaining to poisons; poi- 
souous.—Toxicant, tok'si-kant, a. A poi- 
son of a stimulating, narcotic, or anws- 
thetic nature, — Toxicological, tok’si-ko- 
loj"i-kal, a. Pertaining to toxicology.— 
Toxicologically, tok’si-ko-loj”i-kal-li, adv. 
Ina toxicological manner.—Toxicologist, 
tok-si-kol'o-jist, n. One who treats of poi- 
suns.—Toxicology, tok-si-kol’o-ji,n. [Gr. 
toxikon, poison, logos, discourac.] The doc- 
trine of poisons; that branch of medicine 
Which treats of poisonsand their antidotes. 









i roaches, ii 
opcration of cutting into the 1 “is 


'ngotomy. ` à M 
T ch träkit, n. (Gr. traduit 
Ae — tes ri j 

vo 

—— r of glassy felspar, with *8 


hornblende nd cig to trachyte a C 





























nd d 

trak, n. [O.Fr. tran 8 55 
el, from D. and 1.6. ink ira 
t at a 

. t 7 
pong a amant Tei a as 













posed toward us); tending or contributi 
to; in aid of; for; nearly; about (toward 
three o'clock) — Toward was formerly 
sometimes divided by tmesis (to Godward). 
—adv, In a stato of preparation ; 


















bein 
; to’werd, a. [Lit oxophilite, tok-sofi-lit, n. (Gr. toxon, a i 
bending or turned to: comp. roward, in — philos, loving] A te of arch- H 
tae opposite sense.] Pliable; docile; ready | ere Ja. Pertaining to archery. — ke 
do or learn; apt, — wardliness, To- | Toy, toi, n. [Same as Dan. D. tuig, G. track. athless; unt —— 
to^wérd-li-nes, to^wérd-nes, a. zeug,asin Dan. lege-tói,D.snecl-tuig,G.spiel- ud, adv. So 88100697 Tha 


ess 
The quality of being toward; aptness: 
docili ener, to werd-li, a. ocile; 


tou'el, n, (Fr. ¿ouaille. from 0.H.G. 
falla, dwaki a, a towel, from twahan, 
A, Sax. wash] mechan), GZ ¿Ava 
E oth, usually of linen, 
for wiping the hands and face, especially 
af washing; a similar cloth for wiping 
domestic use.—An oaken towel, a cud- 
gel. [Slang. Towel-horse, n. A wooden 
0 nd to huy towels on. — 
, ou cl ing, n. Cloth for xen ere, 
L —Towel-roller, n. A ro: : 
tomes wooden bar for hanging a looped extract, &c. y from term E 
p Fr. trais, pl.of trait, tho traco of a car- | an, ac for the 

riage, from traire, L. trahere, to draw.] A | the 


zeug, a plaything or toy; samo root as Zug, 






-]. A plaything for children; a bauble; Tracklei shout A 
a thing Tor amuscment and of no real | of being Wars s £ 
value; a trifling object, — v.i. To dall A low : kt n. De, to de, 
amorously; to trifle; to play.—Toyer, toi'- | Tract, from ¢ i fro viel 
er,n. Onc who tava To district, sena opd 
o rifling; wanton. — Toyman, toi'man, t. drag; A region or ay 
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Tragi-comically, adv. Ina tragi-comical 
manner. t 
Gr. tragos, a goa 
nd Par, the dalty-] An Asiatic ‘bird of 
the phcasant family with soft horn-like 


f this word.] 
ve. Treason is a doublet o his word. 
een 1533 and E handing down of opinions, i E 
ublished at oxford in scholars, and practices, — xS PUE tronis iy by 
pui — — x —* person, who communication; that which is hande 
ta 





head. 

a p , age by oral communica- rotuberances on the : a 
show Catholici ions. T Er trinca or | down irom eno or statement of facts so Tragus, trag'us, m. Dixon Nx E ans 2 
Dë ep such. OP n. The —— tion; a doc Traditional, tra-dish'on-al, | goat, being sometimes furnis of 
sl Pi riam iem Tractariane — tise, from | handeddown.—Tr , tuft of hair suggesting the beard of a 


ertaining to or derived from tra- inous emi- 

c MET I ut | Sat ge Saal SEI 
han ilis, | descendants by wor writing.—Tra- | Trail, tril, v.t. [From old traile, a sledge, 

tracto, tO [L. tractabilis, from age to age without writing. srt la, a sledge, a drag-net, from 
atraco, trak’ta-bl, manage, treat, freq. ditionalism, tra-dish’on-al-izm, a. Ad- | from L. tragula, m Be, To daw behind 
Traci to pan dafir Capablo of herence to or importance placed on ira- | traho, to draw. RACE: diaz: matte to 
from aho, to draw. * managed; very dition —Traditionalist, tra-dish'on-al-ist, | or along the ound; D ition 
of ire casily trained. 0 docile; govern- "Ono who holds to tradition or tra. carry in an oblique, forward position, 
iscipling ; k | a. Ono who hok ish'on- th the breech near the ground, the 

tie to. nea Tractabllity, ato or | ditionalism.— Traditionally, tra-dish'on — being held by tho richt hand ness 


i i ition; transmis- 3 
-ta-bit blo; docility.—Trac- | alli, ado. n Sher Sé SC, i-li, | the middle (to trail arms).—v.i. To swce 

es, trak tractable; docility. lon. — Traditionarily, t ish'on-a-ri-li, 18 E ; 

i : ; actable | sion. ver a surface by being pulled ord i 

quality ol tae i, adv. In a tra ta grow with long slender and creepi 


adv, In a traditionary manner; by tra- 
msc shoots or stems, as a plant.—n. A trac 


dition.—Traditionary, tra-dish'on-a-ri, a. 
mim Under TRACT. ion, from | Traditional.—Traditionist,tra-dish'on-ist, od ya hunters en E 
en Zu dë length (a trail of smoke); the end of the 

stoc 


, ition.—Tradi- 
fraction, trak'shon, ACT, n. One who adheres to tradition, i 
I, traho Iraelum, — IET thd act of | tivo, trad'i-tiv, a. Pertaining to or based a Ie 


, dition; traditional. ` 

a plane, as when a Traduce. tra-düs', v.t.—traduced, traducing. 
[L. traduco, traducerc, to lead along, ex- 
hibit, disgrace, defamc—trans, over, and 
duco, to lead. Duxe.] To misrepresent 
wilfully; to defame; to calumniate ; to 
vilify. — Traducemont, tra-düs ment, 7. 
The act of traducing; misreprescntation; 
calumny.—Traducer, tra-dü'sér, n». One 
that traduces; a slanderer; à calumniator. 
—Traducianism, tra-dü'si-an-izm, n. The 
doctrino that the souls of children as well 
as their bodies are begotten from their 
parents.—Traducible, tra-dü'si-bl,a. Ca- 
Jable of being traduced. 

Trafic, trafik, n. [Fr. trafic, It. trafico, 
Sp. trafico, trafago, trafic; origin doubt- 
ful.] An interchange of goods or mer- 

: chandise between countries, communities, 
or individuals; trade; commerce; goods or 
persons passing along a road, railway, 
canal, steamboat route, &c., viewed col- 
ectivoly; dealings; intercourse. — v.i. — 
traficked, trafficking. (Fr. Irajiquer, Sp. 
trancar or trafagar.| To trade; to buy and 
sell wares; to carry on commerce; to have 
business or dealings; to deal; to trade 
meanly or mercenarily.—Trafücker, traf- 
ik-ér, n. One who traflics; a trader; a mcr- 
chant.— Trafücless, brafik-lcs, «. Desti- 
tute of traftic.—Traftic-mana er, a. The 
manager of the traflic on arai way, canal, 
and the like.—Trafüc-return, ". <A peri- 


odical statement of traffic on a railway, 
canal, &c, 






g d when a gun is in position for 
frie Teal board edd A carved or orna- 
mented board on each side of the stem of 
a vessel stretching to the figure-head.— 
he —— n. One Sé irmis — 

anno w upw. V 
port; irainei, n A net trailed behind 
2 boat; a drag-net. 
Trail, tal, n ——— ¡Aaa! — 
ery, intestines of certain 
which aro sent to the table without eid 
extracted. 








heavy loads on © null or draw; draw- 
Mi Be at E trak’tér, n. That 

ze ws; a namo given to two small 

i brass and de 1 formerly thought 
bardot medical efficacy when drawn over 


have 
Zeen ee verb to tread, and 
Cel end e = beaten path, henco 
a vay or path of Zo traffic, trade. The 
trade-wi 






















so called from blowing in 
course, TnEAD.] Regularemploy- 
DE of life; the business which a 
i eson for procuring subsistence 
Re mean. 
i mercantilo employm 
e he te distinguished from an art 
or prof ; the business of exchanging 
commodities for other commodities or for 
money; commerce; traflic; collectively, 
those who are en in any trade; a 
trade-vind, — Board of trade, a depart- 
ment of tho British government having 
important functions respecting tho trade 
navigation of tho kingdom.—a. Per- 
taining to trade or a part: cular trado.— 
vi—traded, trading. To barter or to buy 
and sell; to traffic; to carry on commerce; 
to engage in affairs enerally; to deal az 
hare dealinga.—v.£, To sell or exchange in 

















to tame and reduce to docility; toteach to 
perform certain actions (to train dogs); to 
subject to proper regimen and exercise 
for the performance of some special exer- 
tion or feat (to train horses for tho Derby); 
gardening, to form to a desired sha y 
growth and pruning, &c.—v.i, To un ergo 
Some special drill or discipline; to subject 
one's self to a special course of exorcise 
and regimen for an athletic or other feat. 
—n. That which is drawn alon behind; 
that part of a gown or robe which trails 
behind the wearer: the tail of a comet, 
meteor, &c.; the tail of a bird; the after: 
part of a gun-carriage; a succession of con- 
nected things; a series; Way or course of 
procedure; regular method; course: anum- 

er or body of followers or attendants; a 
retinue; a procession: a connected line of 
carriages on a railway, together with the 
engine; a line of combustible material to 
lead fire to a charge or mine; a set of 
Wheels, or wheels and pinions, as in a 
watch.— Train of artillery, a certain num- 

cr of pieces, with attendants, carriages, 
&c., organized for a given duty.— Train. 
apie: trü'na-bl,a. Capable of being trained. 


band, 2. A band or co pany 
militia —Train-bearer, N. One Who holds 
up à person's train or long stato robe.— 































tha—tragos, a goat, and akantha, a 
Goat’s-thorn, a leguminous plant yielding 






b 
1 Producer, and impressed 
"ET to distinguish them from those 





ragon or gum-iragacanth, used as a de- 
quu cent in coughs and for other purposes, 


2 i, n. [L. tragadia, from 
Gr, tragotildia, tragedy—tragos. a he-goat, 
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. 0, Rn. A 
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— exfolk, trädz’fök n. pl 
oyed in trado. — Trades. 






























ed, trind, p. and a. Formed by train- 
In Todes peg m Gier 5a mechanic: jnsiexercised:; ed ucated; instructed: skilled 
tratas; ono who prepaus ment fo Quo WhO 
phem al each of manufacture to ER lv ; oarsmah qs manco of certain feo ^ rs 
notable for lavo tte conditio most | * murderous dee —Tragedian, tra-je’di- racing. — Training, tra ^nin x "and a. 
ot their ur, and the ee] 20,8. [L.éragadus.] A Writer of tragedy: ine My E p. and a, 
R. The 1 STieyancez' tessof | an actor of t ascdy; |- Teaching and for ming by practice —Truin. 
oa cda race E e e | ono wn icio np setool a. The at of 
"unionis cg- » = ‘ho trains; process of educating: 
xg of traden one Who fay ours tee X Ji-kal, a. [Ti, tragicus] aus —— course otexercise and regi- 
Gur in Of Dese constant „ads-wind, | oj ietining to tragedy; of the nature or | with instructors, officers Lo. te auipped 
quater aUl open se on L^ Winds which s now (tr of tragedy (in this senso Tragic | for tho sca. r ŽC», to train lads 
Sut et ce Eo 
yor int plowing ays or — 18; dreadful; calamitous, D. frau, O. He os: — Tom. 
Tradi ug, a, s don— | or írasi y traj'i-kal-li, ado. In a tragic | oil procured from the blub El Pe 
from eed in trado; vona]o 9B com —— al manner.—Tragicalness, ‚traji- whales. 9 blubber or fat of 
RS i dramatic pi , * A kind of axalpss, ms se [Perhaps from Er. tre. 
is not un ADDY. SH of which the event | sluttishly or careless y: to thine To walk 


t, tat or tri, n, 


rat : 
e tractus, a Wing. dua lee 





Ww, wig; 





wh, whig; zh, Sure, 








ag 


CNW 


bar i 3 
; ity of being t : to flow. Fuuest.] 20 
Fent kanae Sr ampa tone | iners pute tesa | permet Se AG al 
" red. , " i . , x 
—* hr correspond ing to D. and G. | materia human ^ ceres tho mer, from L, og eco t 
pen, to read; akin trap, trip.] To | mind is capable of knowing them; some- | and forma, form.] 20 to metamen bir 
over on foot (tora to popes no el timos used for that which is vague and D sit c a now forni rer substance; rey 
"| E — c i 
felon foot.—n. The sound mado bythe | ist, eegne 2. One’ aeea be- | mute; to chango t be Ze dd ga A 
walki n contact wi eground in | lieves dentalism.—Transcen- | sition of.—v.t.t ee teing 
de ng r E M qr taies dentally tran-sen-den'tal li, adv. Ina tobe mene rph a Capable st 
tr g — anscendental manner. — scenden ns. Transforma 
am'pér, 2. who tramps.—Trample, ly transendent ly ado: Supereminently; Lt et 


trampeln, to ple.] To eer ndo: d ; 
: . nscribe, t ib’, v.t. — entire chan amt 
fag to rend down; to prostrate by tread: | transerihtig, Emmerek) nature, disposi, Ec Ropu e 
pride, contem and insult Pd tote | and ROMS Sege Klee ofthe Due areas 
contempt: with forco: to ta ‘ n the same words; to copy. which ed int? fd 
—Trampler. tram’ LO Stamp. | —Transcríber, tran-skri'bér, n. One who | mime, in transform 
=3 ^ pl-er,n. Onethattram-| tra ATA —— b inmediate 
. pies: et iron pick, n. A kind of pick or script, tare or ee that, tak part Ja, the — 
into the EES the foot helps to drive m transcriptus, pp. of transcribo.] A | lowing, harlequ iv a. Having 
on it, for tury ‚means of arest fixed | writing made from an ng to an | trans-for transform. , _ e 
Trance, trans,n. [Fr frases (rois Boils, nal; a copy; an imitation. — Tran- | tendency to Ur fast, wb Trom D 
situs,o passage fromt L. tran- ption, tran-skrip/shon, n. The act of ma, [Er fransfuseh 
Tans, across, beyond, | transcribing or copying; a copy;'a tran- | transfusing. LV" 








































and eo, tum, to go; so that trance an 
transit aro doublets.] An ecstasy; a Hopr 
in which the soul scoms to have passed 
out of tho body, or to be rapt into visions: 
a state of insensibility to the things o 
this world; a state of perpioxiiy or bewil- 
derment; med. same as Catalepsy.—v.t.— 
tranced, trancing. To entrance; to place 
in or as in a trance; to charm; to enchant. 
—Trancedly, tran'sed-li, adv. In an ab- 
moaned or trance-like manner; like one in 
a trance. 

Tranquil, tran'kwil, a. [Fr. tranquille, from 
L. tranquillus, quiet, calm.] Quiet; calm; 
undisturbed; peaceful; not agitated, — 
AA y wan-kwil'i-ti, n. [L. tran- 
quillifas.] Tho state of being tranquil; 
quietness; calmness; freedom from agita- 
tion.—Tranquillize, tran’kwil-iz, v.t.—tran- 
quillized, tranquillizing. To render tran- 
quil; to allay when agitated; to composo; 
to make calm and peaceful. — Tranquil- 
lizer, tran'kwil-i-zér, n. Ono who or that 
which tranquillizcs. — Tranquilly, tran”- 
kwil-li, adv. In a tranquil manner; quict- 
ly; peacefully. — Tranquilness, tran'kwil. 
nes, n. Tranquillity. 

Transact, tran-sakt', ot [L. transigo 
transactum — trans, across, through, an 
ago, to lead, act.] To carry through, per- 
form, or conduct (business, affairs, &c.); 
to do; to perform; to manage; to complete; 
to carry through.—Transaction, tran-sak’- 
shon, n. The doing or performing of any 
business; some piece of business; a pro- 


script; my 
Position for som e 

ginally d that for Eier? 
B ri UE com — Ich it or 
transctij dei Having Dien 
tiv-li, adu. Seu een, 


Transelementagy erg) 


of rans, and e , 
anotiy 2, ments of ono pat] The 
ns 


tion of aan d Sc P YE 

à chu 

UV DET 
extern d 

1 form tho short army eh Sr 


stroke; a touch; a distinguishing or pe- 
sa u ty. 
— CL ter, Let 0. FC traitor (Fr. 
traitre), from L. traditor, from trado, to 
deliver up (whence tradition)—trana, over, 
and do, datum, to give] One who violates 
his allegiance and betrays his country; 
one guilty of treason; one who, in breach 
of trust, plays into the hands of au enemy; 
one guilty of perfidy or treachery, — a. 
Traitorous. — torism, tra't¢r-izm, n. 
Treachery.—Traitorous, tra‘tér-us, a. Ac- 
ting the traitor; treachcrous; perfidious; 
consisting in or partaking of treason. — 
Traitorously, trä'ter-us-li, adv. In a trai- 
torous manner.—Traitorousness, tri tér- 
us-nes, n. Treachery.—Traitress, tri'ires, 
n. A Temalo traitor; a woman who betrays 
her country or her trust. `, E 
ect, tra-jckt’, DÄ, [L. trajicio, trajectum 
—frang. across, over, and jacio, to throw. 
Jer.] To throw, cast, or make to pass 
through.—Trajection, tra-jek'shon,n. [he 
act of trajecting.—Trajectory, tra-jek'to- 
ri, n. The path described by a , SUC 
as a planet, comet, projectile, &c., under 
the action of given forces. A 
e —— 
us, Tans Li u3. RANS . " 
phorical; not literal.—Tralatitiously, tral- 
&-tish'us-li, adv. Metaphorically. 
tram, n. (Same as Sc. tram, the 
shaft of a cart, Sw. trom, trum, G. tram, 
a beam.] One of the is or tracks of a 
tramway; a sort of four-wheeled wagon 
































from 


ink on special E 

ferred tothe Ee 
qu " cra ? 

krans-fer’a-bil i-ti, transferida 









running on a tramway used in coal-mines. | ceeding; an affair; pl. reports containin i 
a Trams n. A road in which the track papers or abstracts of papers, s cechear a is: e —— erable, Frandu, 
for the wheels is made of pieces of wood, | discussions, &c., read or delivered at tho | fér-a-bl, trans-fer'i-bi, a, daten, 
tes ron, while the | meetings of certain learned societies.— transferred; capable o bere ble cf leg 
into 


stones, or 
horse track between is left sufficient T, tran-sak'tér, ». One who 


rough for tho feet of tho horses,—Tram- 
way, tram'wá, n. A tram-road; a railway 
laid along a road or tho street of a town, 
on which cars for passengers or for | 
are drawn by horses, or by some mechani- 
cal power. — Tramway car, a passenger 
carriage on a tramway. 
Tram, tram, n. (It. trama, from L. trama, 
weft.] A kind of doubled silk thread, in 
which two or more strands are twisted 
SE tram’ [Fr. tramail, trömail 
, tram’ol, n. . tramail, tréma 
anet, from L.L. tramaculum, tremaculum, 
a kind of fishing-net, irom L. tres, three, 
and macula, a mesh.] A kind of net for 
patching birds or fishes; 2 kind of shackles 
for regulating the motions of a horse and 
making him amble; whatever hinders ac- 
tivi » freedom, or progress; an instrument 


of = 
transacts, nsfer-book,n. A regist erof ee 


of property, stock, 
t y, —— [rom one 


ference, trans'fér-e H 
transferring 5 the act ple M Md 


tlantic 
beyond, and Atlantic. ring or 
ond tho Atlantic; ay : 


ranafiguro—trans, over, an fans, foue 
FIGURE.] To change the outward fora 
appearance of; to transform in apar 
ance; to give an elevated or glorified ap- 
pearance to; to clevate dL 


for drawing ovals, used by joiners and | su reme in excellence; surpassing others; | idealizo.— Transfiguration, ` 
—— alee ; & beam-compass.—v.t,— golng boyond or transcending human ox- | shon,n. A change of form or figure; tht 
man ane iM: — To confine; to erience. — — ran - scn- — change in tio 7 CM 
D — - d a Y 
X a. Transcendent; transcending —— o5 py cast held on Gth Augustin 


el-ér, n. One who or that which trammels, 
—Tramm tram'eld, p. and a. ^ 
T de 

e, tra-mon’tin, a. (It. tramon- 
Prom - tranemontanus—trans, bo- 
yond, and mons, mountain.] Lying or 
ng beyond the mountains; originally 
appl y the Italians to those on the 
other side of the Alps; hence, foreign; 


commemoration of this. | 
z t [L. tran 
Transfix, trans fika, v. d ka? 


hrough as Pic. 


uire by experience; abstrusely specu- 
latv - beyond € SUIS 
everyday. 


tallem, tran-sen-den'tal-izm, n. The qual- 


Y, 
by way:of eminence.—Transcendentness, 


mi'shou, n. The acto dog tani — 


‘shou, 
tran-sen’dent-nes, 2 forming; He state - form, Sorts 















TRANSPLANT 








































— Transmission, trans-mish'on, n. 
— — The act of transmitting, 


—Transit 
ith short continuance. [ : trans- 
MY or the state of being transmitted; ight 


oriness, 
- te of being 
„grer and fund Cen We e Gran si tori e 




































¡ f 
j EE ference; a passing through, as o ; 
= une Rp 
ansicr | way wi in...Syn.under | also 
p an 4 ca no animal | away : short and uncertain. .. ‘al, trans-mit'ans. * 
ho veins Por, Tr fusible, trang EE Transit trado, n. 1 throws ELS a. Transmitted; derived by 
ar at from v othoi of being a Tho act arising from to another. E E trans-mog/ri-fi, v.i. — trans- 
l tot Caps ns-fü'zhon, % . of | ouc co *, v.lL.—translated, trans- | Transmogrify, z ul 
Hbi d. f ion lat’, v.t. A fancif 
e Cé für. psfasion, ‘surg, the tranereature to ang, 10. Fr. translater, from L. trans- late al Pal rr er into 
ak 7 «fosines ins of one “of a man | lating. [O. Fr. ross, and latus, borne or | formation from leren ear 
Kee, of (rit om WI from those O latus—trans, ac t also in | some other person or thin 
— blood $ anothers animals Into 4 - | carried, move from one placo to | entirely the appea kam 
ot tho E oring Vigour having | tolerate.] To re to heaven without | —Transmogrification, trans-mog’ri 
or one view of restore ding Or mothert; to take up to he: hon, n. A transformation. [Humorous.] 
| the Y! iv a. i : 7 P to transfer from one office or sno 9 uted 
TS Si, Gab) $6: erg Prefix | dying (N.T.); her; to remove a bishop | Transmute, trans-müt', v.t. — transm d, 
dd fore to t trans- mjotik, c the op- | charge to another; ther; in the Scotc transmuting. [L. transmuto—trans, across, 
éi Jransgangotios mo Ganges] On. ing to | from one see to another; i ter from ono | through, and muto, to change, from same 
kiwy across, Al Gauges; pertaining Church, to transfer a minister ‘Shak.)t; | root as moveo, to move. Mote To change 
i tonite sido of th y Gangos. parish: to anoshor i to transform (RE Hedi nature, form, or substance into 
Liest tries beyond th ai, vt. (Fr. trans- to render into another language; tointer- ro her; to change into another thine or 
coun Lag BET » transgreasus : plat ng other words; to | another; to change : 5 
N) d — from di bred. gradior, to or rulo Lä Aen terms u To be engaged body; to TRE d. den 
PE — (rano ass, ag some d inringo. | in or practise translation.— i * | trans-mü'ta-bil"i-ti trans-mü'ta-bl-nes, n. 
19 on, GRAN orn or violate; to intringe. traus-li’ta-bl, 4. Capable of being trans- ran lite of belie ue ransmutable us 
Teller ito brea lating a law; to sin. Translation, trans-là'shon, n. The | The quality o En ‘anabl 
by OT Liable | lated.—Translation, 2 i Transmutable, trans-mü'ta-bl, a. Capable 
Wes ben To offend, trans-gresi-bl, a. act of translating; a removal or motion ; Smuted.  Transma 
eich - beiug transgressed, — jlace to another; the removal of | of being transmuted. — 
si KE E EE BE sate of beina 
ak act of ty jaw, a trespass; an offence. | ably t ther; the ‘removal of a person to | transmuted; change into another su 
d E e | jo another; bh qom en RC UM 
ec | Pertaining to transgre hotransgresses; | the act of turning into ano beet Seed erer of energy, in physics, 
[m ernn. Unew that which is produced by turning into . AR i 
ti | sor, tran il-doer. . ;aversion.—Translator, | the theory that any one of the various 
‚an evi , | another language; a version. : : ) 
M, eng tian-ship' , * m Lae pony oe trans-1W'ter, m. Une who translates. forms of cnergy may Ner erred an du 
iil To convoy or Ta - | Transliterate, trans-lit'cr-it, v.t. — trang- or more of the othe , 
nde ins Er aet ot wrashipplugs | :tteraled: traxstitenating- Lic tne es | inks nent)- Tranamutationist, truns-mü 
e over, and litera, a letter. ‚Lerten.] To ex- —— One A s phet i E 
or write in the alph cha —Transm 
bat [L.t „Ppr. of HON NO ) ei kin tren Dt another language; to spell in different Ono are ts (Short for transom- 
= trans, inz inten ress ransom, 
* — penn p a ehre a” mer, transummer. fron: trans, across, and 
T —€— las fig, oe os shon, n. The act of transiitorating; — ; Keen ——— 
ade ing. „ Transient implies shortness of | rendering in equivalent alphabetic cha danse] ot a: ships’ a horiontal tester 
—* duration; ransitory, uncertainty of dura- — or timber across a mullioned win- 
dra tion; while Jlceting refers to something in slucent, trans-10'sont, a. [L. NIMM REH o cross-bar separating a door from 
he, m ee = abate ee prn aD transite the fanlight above it; the piece of wood or 
" i - uceo, to shine. UCID, { SI? : 1 
Sei m ke rays of light, but not so as to render the | iron join g the checks of — 
mess, tran'siens, tran'si-en-si, tran'si-ent- | form or colour of objects beyond distinct- | Transpadane, trans pa-dän, a. d . rane 
um, mes, n. The state or quality of being tran- | ly visible; transparent. — slucence, anus — trans, across, and Padus, the 
sient; evanescence; fugitivencss, Translucency, trans-lü'/seus, trans-lü'sen. oa Sing beyond the river Po. 
m Transit, tran'sit, n. (L. transitus, a passing si, n. Thestate of bein translucent; trans- | Transparent, trans-pü'rent, a. (Fr. trans- 
xis from transeo, transition, to go over. | parenc '-—Translucently, trans-10'sent-li, parent—L. trans, across, through, and 
zc Trance ia a doublet of this word. Trax-| adv. Ina translucent manner. — Trans- parens, parentis, ppr. of pareo, to appear 
siest.) Thoactof passing; a passingoveror | lucid, trans-10'sid, a, [L. translucidus.] seen also in apparent, appear).] Having 
is i ransparent; clear; translucent. he property of transmitting rays of light 
"r^ aca (the transit of 3 through a Translunar, Translunary, trans-lü/nér, | so that bodies can be distinctly seen 
UE cea Se Zeie E SEES 
m y place; una 4UNAR, 1 y 
Í sp caso ol one heay 1 not sufficient to hide underlying feeli 


the moon: opposed to sub unary. 

Transmarine, trans-ma-rén’, €. [L. trans- 

marinus — trans, across, and mare, the 

n Marine.) Lying or being beyond 
e 


parency. — Transparency, trans- il'ren-si, 
n. Tho quality orcondition of be trans- 
arent; perviousness to light; something 
ransparent; a picture painted on trans. 
arent or semi-transparent materials, to 
viewed by light shining STE it. 
ranspicuous, trans-pik'n-us, a. [L. trans, 
through, and —— see.] Transparent; 


qnervious to the sig 
ransplerce, trans-ptrs’, v.i. [Prefix trans, 





system, — 
menaa important ast ical sites 
ment, whick o ronomical insiru. 
ete so fixed —— ly of a tole- 
Celestial 


lee of abe Passes the meridian of the 









one animal body into another. nsmi- 


€ from — m. (Li. transitio.] En trans-mi-arü'shon, n, Tho act of 
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transm ting; the passing of a soul into Trae a ree] ES Es pud č i 
E d u n ro, — 3 . ba m 
In tha’ Ot Process of Aas co to another; anotherbody after el into transpir . Er. transpiren, from. — 
to cure of a —Tr n trans'mi-gri-tér, n. Ono | across, and. spiro; to breathe. Srinit.] To 
zi o | Who transmigrates. — Tra avery, | emit through the excretories of the skin; 
~ Transition Mother more ne loss sl trans-mi to-ri, a. Passing from one | to send off in vapour.—v.i. To be emitted 
iren to the ¡ dock, * „place, body, or state to another, through the excretories of the skin; to 
—— Ze stallinostratie 1 ransmit, trans-mit’, v.t. — transmitted, | exhale; to pass off in insensible perspi- 
af am life sing the t * d transmitting. [L. transmitlo, transmissum ration; to become public gradual r; to 
ei —— to tho fossilif = e rans,across, through, and mitto, to send. come to light; to ooze out. [It is qi te 
2» otal, tran ger "| Missiox.] To causo to pass or be conveyed | wrongtousethis word in sense of take pl] 
dt Fh transit rl, a. Contai ran- | from ono point to another; to communi- | orha pen, as is sometimes done. Pans. 
rs maj Le ving gon.— ve cate by Sending; to send from one person able, irans-pi'ra-bl, a. Capable of bhe- 
ge afte transitis 10 power o Dis — or place to another: to hand down: to Ing ranspired,— ns-Di- 
S Object Gëtt actis kin anobjock suller sage; to Touch au Kum a medium a shou: N, A act gr process of trans. 
, .* — = hala 
yl Chr rel a tra TX m T, trans-mit‘ér, n. One who or that tho I ;ex lat on of water ao, re fro h 
: * X a transite tively, SC Which transmits; Hos siege jor despatch- Bhs leaves pet: prine = Transpiratory. 
Zant aphy. — rans-pi'ra-to-ri, a. ertaining to t 
trans-mis'i-bil^i-ti. n. i rang. 
ty Ge LA ER TE The | piration; transpiring; exhal 


ng. 
Prefix trans, 
0 remove 


t 
and plant: Fr. transplante 
and p EA p move from 


tible 
a. Capabl her place; 
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TRANSPONTINE ` 


ther; to remove and settle 
es queue in another place, 
orrransplantation, truns-plan-tW'shon, 2. 
The act of transplanting; the shifting of 
a plant from ono spot to another; surp. 
the removal of a part of the human body 
to supply a part that has been lost.— 
ter, ted peat fer. 2. One who 
at which transplants. 

Lore trans pon'tin, a. D trans, 
beyond, and pons, pontis, bridge.) Situ- 
ated beyond tho bridge; across the bridge, 
rt, trans-pirt’, * (Fr. — 

transportare—trans, across, 
Ion ay Port (to carry).] Tocarry 
or convey from one place to another; to 
carry into banishment, as a criminal; to 
hurry orcarry away by violence of passion; 
to carry away or ravish with pleasure; to 
absorb. — n. (trans'port). Transportation; 
carriage; conveyance; a ship employed by 
government for carrying soldiers, warliko 
stores, Ze: a vehement emotion; passion, 
rapture; ecstasy.—Transportability, trans- 
por'ta-bil’i-ti, n. The capacity of being 
transported. — Transportable, trans-pir’- 
ta-bl, a. Capable of being transported; 
subjecting to transportation.—Transpor- 
tali trans-purtal, n. ‘The act of trans- 
porting; conveyauce. [Darwin.] — Trans- 
ation, trans-pür-tü'shon, n. The act 
of transporting; a conveyanco from one 
















































sal, trans-vér'ral, a. ‘Transverse; lying 
crosswise.—Transvereally, trans-vér'ga]-H, 
adv. In a direction crosswise, 

ap, trap, n. [A. Sax. trappe, treppe, a 
trap=0.D, trappe, O.1I.G. epo; à trap; 
same root as trip, tramp, a TD often 
catching when trod upon.] A contrivance 
that shuts suddenly and often with a 
spring, used for taking game and other 
animals; any device or contrivance to be. 
tray or catch unawares; an ambush; a 
game, and also one of the instruments 
used in playing it, tho others being a 
small bat and a ball; a drain-trap; a fa- 
miliar name for a carriage, on springs, of 
any kind. — v.t.— trapped, trapping. To 
catch in a trap; to insnare; to tako by 
stratugem.—v.t. To set traps for game,— 
Trapper, trap'ér, a. One who ects traps 
to catch animals, usually for furs. 

Trap, trap, n. [Dan. trap, Sw. (ronn, G. 
trapp, the rock, from Dan. trappe, Sw, 
trappa, G. treppe, a stair, stairs; akin to 
trap above. 10 rock was named from 
the terraced or step-like arrangement seen 
in many of these rocks.) A kind of moy- 
able ladder or steps; 2 kind of ladder 
leading up to a loft; geol, n name applied 
to the multifarious igneous rocks ot the 
palmozoic and secondary epochs that can- 
not be classed as cither granitic or vol- 
canic,comprising basalt,clinkstone, £reen- 









m 
wounds, — Traume cul in qr ea 
Pathol, Niceta, (nis eus 

oned iD condition of the Lie, 


Si 















































place to another; carriage; the banishin stone, Tels one, &c.—Trappean, Trappous of (ravail de 

ofa Dario convicted of crimo toa Dun Trappy, trap-C'an, trap'us, trapfi, a. Per- rom place io phares foot 

settlement, — Transported, trans-pórted, | taining to the rock known as trap; re- | or in a y conveyance: te on korset 

with delight transporter; tra port, | a foor ot Toot i el when dup | Tren places outs ot aa 
ight.—Transporter, trans- W y o ` 

kee who trans te. — Transpo ‚| is flush or nearly so, — Trap-stair,n A or gt s s, collat of obtaining 


narrow stair or kind of ladder surmoun- 
by a trap-door.—Trap-tufa, Trap-tuff, 
n. Geol.a kind of randstone composed of 
Tragmentsand earthy materials from trap 
rocks cemented together, 
Trap, trap, eE Upper, trapping. [O.H. 
1 


] Accounts, ke [y 

commercial house: to Toceed > 
in any way; to pass. Toj ec 
to pass,—n, The act of tra ia 
ncying; Journcying to a ëm 
or countries; pl. an account of occur 
and observations made during a Yung. 


trans-por'ting, a. Ravishing with delight; 
ecstatic.— (kapp, n. A vessel cm- 
ployed in conveying soldiers, military 
Stores, &c.; a transport. 

trans-poz', v.f.— transposed, 
transposing. [Er. transposcr, prefix trans, 


and poser, to . Pose, Cowrosr.] To | trappe, a horse-cloth; same word as Sp, | —Travelled, trave » P. i 
the p ce or order of by putting | trapo, L.L. trapus, cloth, Fr, drap, cloth; mado aay —— fa iniz 
each in the placo of the other; to causeto | akin drape.] To adorn; to dress with or. —Traveller, trav'el-ér,n. One travels 


gə places; alg. to bring, as any term 

of an equation, over from one side to tho 
other side; gram. to change the natural 
er of words; mus. to change the kcy of. 

— —— EAT, n. One ho 
SCH, e, trans-pi Zü-Di, 

a. Capable of being transposed, Trans! 
posal, pozal,a. The act of trans. 
posing; transposition. — Trans osition, 
traus-po-zish’on, n. Tho act of ranspos- 
or siate of vang —— — 

nging over o erm of an equation 
from one side to the other side; rhat. a 
change of the natural order of words for 


naments, — Trappings, tra Yingz, n. pl. 
Ornamental accessories, as the ornaments 
puton horses; ornaments generally; dress; 
finery.—Traps, traps, n. pl. Small or por. 
table articles for dross, furniture, do 
* sroods; furniture; luggage. 
Trapan, tra-pan’, nt. Same as T. repan (to 
insnare). 
Trape, trüp, v.i.—traped, traping. (Comp. 
ET, freper, to trip or skip; D. and G. 
trappen, to tread, to tramp; akin tramp, 
trip.] To walk carelessly and sluttishly; 
to run about idly; to traipse. —Trapes, 
trips, n. [TnAirsr.] A slattern; an idle 


a wayfarer; ono who visits foreign 

trics; one who explores s 
ess unknown; a Person w pa ira 
place to place to solicit orders Se 
collect accounts, and tho like. — Trini. 
lor's-joy. n. A plant, Indy's-bower. Gre 
ATIS. — Travel inf. trav'el -ing, a. Per 








vil aay be SC yo 
Which may mov — Int 
—— a, Having the clothes, ke, sal 
Wi ravelling. 

Traverse, tav er, a. [O.Fr. travera iras 


effect; mus. the change of a com osition lutti vi. T d vers, from L, transeravs, Ta jon 
to a Key either higher or lower than the —— EE E ML Transverse; being in a sailing vigi 
original. — T tlo l / pezium, tra-pt’zi-um, n, D, from Gr. | something clse.— nan in WEES 
e AME ean le a ine eh 

. able, for tetrapeza, lit. four-footed thing.] of its several parts lying mota d 


a plane fizure contained by four 
straight lines, two ot'them parallel; anat, 


Transship. TrAssurp. 
Transubstantiate) tran -sub-stan’shi-at, 
& bone of the wrist, so named from its 


traps 
thwart each other.—9. A 
vr [L. trans, over, and substantia, sub: ^ d les 


piece; an untoward accio tra 


stance.] To change to another substance, | shape.—Trapezate, trap/e-züt, a. Havi ion of parapet thrown ac 
—~drausubstantiation, tr; -sub-stan ‘shi- the form of a trapezium.—Trapeze trae way at D potu ip when 
ODE of the eegen theol, fite pez, n. A — gymnastics, 2 sort track desoribed iy a — 
vorsi nthe | of swing, consisting of one or moro cross- | to : ion in à 
euchari to th and blood of E suspended by two cords at some dis- tion ate 


t. e ben fh ld b 

Christ. a ef he Roman Catholi 

and others.— Transubstantiator, tran-sub- 

stan’shi-ät-er, n. One who maintains tho 
doctrine of transubstantiation, 

Transude, tran-süd', v.i.—tranauded, iran- 
suding. [L. trans 


tance from the ground, on which various 
feats aro performed.—Trapeziform, tra- 
DEzi-form, a. Having the form of a tra- 
peztum. — Trapezoho ron 


ve. 
stage of the ple o Jay in à 7 
D, H. Aso 


ver sing. Ú x 
con: to thwart; to MS y 


to wander over point jn avy 
carp. to plane in A Kin to deny, 


A 


SS 
EE 
j^ y Sy my e ETATE ER ll A 


four-si fi ing nonc of its oppo- ue 
stance. — Transudation, fran-sü-dü'shon, | site gi Seni S . n of the won eged ud HS 
n. The act or process of transuding; zo dal, a. Bars the formot quiet opposite party haa en in fence cie 


MONS tory, tran-sWda-to-r3, 


erate, trans-vér/bér-üt, v.t. 
trans, through. and ri x 
det SCH E GE MIO, to strike.] Ls 


iur 


to turn, as on a pivoti ie 
Athwart; Gr 
er-sn-bl, a. Capa Haut tes 


i 


ters of the order.] A member of a religious 


n. 
order of tho Roman Catholic Church, verze-bonrd, 


n 








ansverse, trans-vérs’ or trang'vérg a. [D. | f e indicating a Ship's ; trav ene m pl 

turned. uns So a Across e KE mm — led — * DE rall, Rai SC 

Ste SE en SE 

whi in conic sections, the diameter tho quiches pugar xprossed; waste Or rail, a movable proc re per 
c foci. — Trans- | worthless matter; rubbish; refuse; dross; | tracks. fof "rijg to anote Hora 






rega;a worthless person.—v.t. To freo from 
superfluous twigs or branches ; to lop.— 


Fate, für, fat, ful; me, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, müve; tübe tub, byll; oil, pound; A 
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biting of A gei a gorl ; 
i rigin as trae. 
i m cun two stalls ina stable. 
A prtition Ne Tom Fr, £rüler to lead, 
Fl, A long lin 
Tra Go bai 


ines with baited Pot trawl mot. 
re € in e trav] net.— ER 
SCT vo used in fishing with tran s 
hoat, n. A — Trawler, trylér, n. On 
or trawi.nel fishing vessel which uses a 
who tawla iA ing traling, 2. The act 
— ih a traw -net,—Trawl-net, N. 
e ating 
lind ar [n i ig fish which lio near 
or on the bottom. S riy con: 
toy d with IT nell shallow 
a vessel used for various domestic 
purposes, as kneading, mincing, go a 
of salver or waiter on which dishes 
i resented. . 

m rid trois, three.] A projec- 
tion tho antler of a stag. —— 
Treacherous, trech'ér-us, a. [O. Fr. Griechen 
(Fr. tricheur), a trickster, from O.Fr. tri- 
duntridur, tocheat, to trick; of Germanic 
git, and akin totrick.] Characterized 
by nodal 17 are o allegionco on 
faith ; faithless; traitorous; de- 
; illusory.— erously, trech’- 
kal ado. In a treacherous manner; 
traitorously; faithlessly ; perfidiously.— 


of 
i n. (Fr. tricherie, trickery.] Vi». 
lation of allezianco or of faith and confi- 


Treacle, (EK, n. (0. Fr, triacle, corrupt 
from 1. theriaca, from Gr. thcriako Dees 
bltes 


D bites of p enomous animals, from thé 
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Ww voli. j. 
deposited 
ng ine carbo- 


e a literary 

“en jenousafter har 
, scriously; 

getting previously hane treatment or 

iog ague- A ob which had heen ori- 

ious or lofty man- 


felony, 2. In Britain a felony of tho 
— of treason, punishable with penal 
servitude. : 

Treasure, trezh’fir, n, [O.E. tresoure, Fr. 
trésor, Li. thesaurus, from Gr. thésauros, a 
store, treasure, from root of tithémi, to put 
or place (whence also thesis, theme, &c.).] 
Wealth accumulated; particularly, a stock 
or store of money in reserve; a great quan- 
tity of anything collected f 
something very much valued.—v.2.—iea- 
sured, treasuring. To hoard up; to collect 
for future use; to accumulate; to store; to 
retain carefully in the mind; to regard as 

recious; to prizc.—Tre 
ouse whero treasures are kept. — Treg- 
surer, trezh'ü-rér, n. One who has the care 
of a treasure or treasury; one who has the 
charge of collected funds, such as those 
belonging to incorporated € 

private socicties, — Lord high treasurer, 

formerly the third great officer of the 

English crown, whose duties are now dis- 


lords of the treasury. — Treasurership, 
trezh’tt-rér-ship,2. The office of treasurer, 
—Treasure-trove, trov,n. IO. Er Grond, Mod. 
Fr. irouvd, found. TuounADOUn.] Law 
moncy, gol l | 

hidden in the earth or in any private place 
the owner of which is not known.— rea- 
trezh'ü-ri, n. A place or building in 
1 wealth or valuables aro roposited : 
a placo where public moneys aro deposited 
and kept, and whore monoy is disbursed 
for government expenses; a department 


management of the public mrenee O ships to the frames, or parts to each other. 
the chief of which, in Britain, called Jirst 







the officers of tho Treasury department: 
any repository of valuable objects: go. a | an orn t i 
containing mae c s Jig. c ament used. in Gothic architecture 
tion (a treasury of botany), = — leat senang iso — — 
1 


eaker in the Hou Se le trok, vi trekked, — CD. trek- 


to handle, 


» tractare, a E i 
. of traho, tractum. to d are, rees; a reticulated framing or lattice. 
80 tract, trace, rait, train, &c.) Wi nes 


re Tood s 
application of remedies (to Im ^ Eo in tho 


other bs 

er su 

handle in an tin 
lly b 


entertainmen for Quot] 0 Ta 


TREMBLE 










Trea a! n. One who treats. — 
Treating, GU Lind, n. The act of ono wio 
treats; bribing in parliamentary is other, 
elections with meat and drink.— Ss mA 
tre'tiz, n. [O.Fr. tretis, traitis.] A writ en 
composition on soine subject, in which E o 
principles of it are discussed or explain d 
usually of considerable length. — a 
ment, trutíment, n. Tho act or the man- 
ner of — pepe esr d El 
ion; manner of dealing st: : 

em T Od or bad behaviour towards a 







the foot; a treddle; the 
ved by o unite the yoke of 


or future usc; 


O. D. tree, 
Goth. triu, tree, wood; cog. Y. derw, an 
oak; Gr. drus, an oak, doru, a spear; Skr, 
dru, a tree. Tar is allicd.] A perennial 
plant having a woody trunk of consider 
able size, from which spring branches, or, 
in the palms, fronds; something resem- 
bling a tree, consisting of a stem or stalk 
and branches; as, a genealogical tree; a 
gencricname for many wooden pieces in 
machines or structures; ns, axle-tree, sad- 
le-tree, &c.—Tree of life, the tree which 
grow iu tho midst of the garden of Eden; 
also, arbor-vito.—v.t.—ireed, trecing. To 
rive to a tree; to cause to take refuge in 
a tree (a dog trees a squirrel).—v.i. To take 
refuge in a tree, as a wild animal.—Tree. 
fern, n. The name given to ferns found in 
tropical countries pale attain pe size of 
recs. — Tree-frog, n. variety -of 
which climbs trees, and remains there al 
summer living upon insects, — Treeless, 
trv'les,a. Destitute of trees, — Treenail, 
Fran, x. A cylindrical pin of hardwood 
used for securing the planking of wooden 


asure-houso, n. A 


companies or 


by commissioners eniitled the 


d, silver plate, or bullion foun 


ec-onion, n. A species of onion tho 
stalksof which produce small bulbs at the 
Op.—Tree-wool, n. Pinc-wool. 

Trefoil, trvíoil, n. [O. Fr. trefoil, trefoil, 
from L. tres, three, and folium, a. leaf.] A. 
three-leaved plant, as t 1e white and red 
clover, &c., so well known as fodder plants; 


ken, to draw, to draw a wagon, tojourney.] 


when a commoner), the chancellor of the Trellis; Cork MALES. deli jairen] 


8,2. (Fr. treitlis, lotti 
m treille, an [t ur, from L. richie: 


s ` for supporti lants; a kind of 
v.t. [Fr. traiter, O.Fr. Pporting plants; a kind of espalier 
to treat. Tuer 2 Fr. traicter, | for cl 


od or metal, for scre 
list, a. agers, 
Trellis-work, f. 


x a 


ubj to treat a patient); 
subject to the LU " 
— v.i. Ären of Somo fluke-worms. called 


iting or sp caking Ploy to Tremble, trem’bl, v.i. —trembled, trembling, 


* nerotiato : ze E trembler, from L. tremulus, tremb 
; m éremo, to m , 
pigro om Ec ne EUN: 
; anything which a ords REA Tremor, Deen tremendous havo same 









ofan] o ; d 
her or others, — motion; to shake; tonne taii of thes 






























































Tropan, tré-pan’,: v.£.—trepanned, tre n- 
ning. [Formerly trapan, from O.Fr. — 
pan, from trappe, a trap. Trar.] Toen- 
snare or entrap; to inveigle in some de. 
ceitful manncr.—n. A snare; a cheat: a 
decciver.—Trepanner, tré-pan’ér, n. One 
who trepans; a cheat. 

, Tripang, tró-pang' e Y, [Malay 
name.] Thd —— *sea-cycumber,’ or 
béche-de-mer, found in the eastern seas, 
and used as food in China. 

phine, tre-fin’ or tro-fón', n. [Fr. tré- 

phine, modified form of trépan.] An im- 

spored form of the trepan, 


t or stato 
to quarer, as sound.—n. The act or 
of trembling; an involuntary aking x 


h cold orfear.— 
Se One who trembles.—Trem- 


ella, — [From L. iremo, to 
e. 














A fungus of a gela- | Trepidation, trop-i-di/shon, n. [L. trepida- 
Gece mare e - tio, from trepido, to tremble, from trepi- TS Were at the 
mendous, tré-men'dus, a. [L. iremen- | dus, trembling, from obsolete trepo, to tA bound When 
dus, lit. to bo trembled at, from tremo, to | turn=Gr. trepo, to turn.j An involuutary angles: harinas Ecler, ^ 
ble. TREMBLE.) Suilicient to excite | trembling; a state of terror; a trembling 'ec-cornereq". tho form 
fear or terror; terrible; awful; dreadful; | of tho limbs, as in paralytic affections,— Dass hats 





hence, such as astonish by magni- 
eee ETE OM aer aspire vod 

rG-men'dus-li, adv. In a tre 
manner; dreadiully; terrifically. — Tre- 

mendousness, trö-men’dus-nes, m. 
Tremolite, trem'3-lit, n, [From Val Tre- 
mola, a valley in the Alps whero it was 
] A mineral —— as a va- 

in 
C. 


Trepid,t trep'id, a. Trembling; quakin 
with fear. Trepidit d tre-pid't don. The 
state of being trepid, 

Trespass, tres'pas, v.i. TO. Fr, trespasser, 
from tres== L. trans, beyond, and passer, 
to pass. Pass.] To pass over a boundary 
line and enter unlawfully upon tho land 
of another; to intrude; to encroach; to 
commit any offence; to transgress: to 
Violate any divine law or aay. known rule 
of duty.—n. Tho act of onc who brespasses; 
a violation of some law or rule laid down: 





n. Quality of ty, trig 
larly, —— Tanguay 
f à triangle ` 












SCOV ; 
riety of hornblende, foun dolomite, 
crystalline limestone, & 

Tremolo, trom’o-lö, n. [It., from L, tremu- 
lus, tremulous.) Mus, a rapid quavering 

















effect in ring or singing; avibration of | any voluntary transgression of the mora ana : 
the — si T fei for the pro- | law; sin; law, any transgression of tho law trigonomels for the 
duction of ce effects. notamounting to feny; especially wrong | an E'cü-loid, q. Tis 
or, trY'mor, n, [L., from tremo, to | done by entering on the grounds of an- , —S at tr 
tremble. Trewace.] An a Yoluntaty. trem- | other. — Trespassor, tres'pas-ór, n. One | arche, rule.) Governme, treis, 2] 
ing; a shivering or shaking; aquivering | who commits a trespass.—Tres ass-offer- | sons, ment by | 
OT ory motion.—Tremulous, trem’ü- ing, x. An offering, among the sraclites, | Trias, tri’ ". [Gr t i 
lus, a. [L. tremulus, from tremo. Trem- | in expiation of a trespass, i three.] Geol. a name Phere i Duk 
; allected with fear or timidity; 5; tres, n. [Fr. tresse, It. treccia, n tress, | now red san ita Ee ura i 
sh ; Shivering.—Tremulously, trem'- | plait of hair, from Gr. tricha, in three posed in Gc ' three 
U-lus-li, adv. In a tremulous manner; s, from the usual mode of plaiting the 


tremblingly.—Tremulousness, trem’ü-lus. 


nes, n. 
Trenail, trö'näl, Samo as Trecnail. 
Trench, trensh, pt TO. Fr. trencher, to cut 

off (Fr. ere perhapsfrom L. truncare, 


a k. 
cut or dig, as a ditch; to fu d 
with the spade or plough; to break — 
liy by a ditch end Zeep diggin — 
m of earth; 
intrench. IntRENcH.—v,i. To —— * 


air; allied to three.) A lock or curl of 
hair; a ringlet.—Tressed, trest, a. Having 
tresses; formed into ringlets, — Tressy, 
tres’i, a, Pertaining to tresses; having 
the appearance of tresses, 


for supporting t ings: a framo with three 








On Or ttpon.—n. A long narrow cut in stle-bo n ral oe bodies into which the Romans ver a 
^ 1 A = > e f. n architect" es in 
the earth; a ditch; milit. a deep ditch, with | draughtsman's designing board, formerly ginally divided, from tres, three, Tase) 
tt Parapet or breastwork, cut for defence | supported on trestles —Trestle-bridge, n, | A division, class, or distinct portions | 
asina siego or a position taken up) orto | A bri which the bed is supported people or nation; a family or rece deit- 
terrupt the approach of an cnemy.—7o | upon framed sections or trestles, Ing from the same progeniter, and li: 
open the trenches, n to dig or to | Tret, tret, n. [Fr. trait, from O, Fr. traire, | distinct, as the twelve tribes iech 
form the lines of approach.— ant, | to draw, from L. trahere, to draw. TRACE. | nation or family of savages, — 
be ment q — A great Cutting; An allowanco, of 4 Ibs, for every 104 to pur- Fubdivinon e — at 
arp; ; — chasers of certain of any cha y 
tren [In second sense, lit, that or matter. Sa taz VT jt e naturals 


: n term used by som 
templ; a number of dë having ez? 


er, n. i 1 
which food is trenched orcut.] One who i 
characters or resemblances 3 — a 


trenches or cuts; a wooden plate on which 


, trüz, n, pl. TI f I 
at may be cut or carved, or on which it Highlanders of Rol diets in Highinad regi tribe of plants); a division ol amore) 
i eaten. — Cher-cap,n. A cap hav- | ments. $ plants intermediat. beiran p 
eron it square top like a square board | Trey,? ira, n. [O. Fr. trei Fr. trois, L. tres, | gonus.—Tribal, trial, a. ee 
set on it. such as tha rom Dateie, threc.] A three at cards or dice. [Shak.] tribe; characteristic aa d existing B 
er a ri'bal-izm 


Irlable, Under Try. 
T. enium, iri-a-kcni-um, n. Prefix tri, 
ren and achentum.] : Bot. a fruit which 
sists of three achenin, 
Triacontahedral, tri-a-kon'ta-ho" dral, a. 
Gr. triakonta, ‘thirty, and hedra, side.] 
laving thirty sides. i 
Triad, triad, n. [Gr. trias, triados, from 
treis, tria, three.] A unity of three; threo 
united; a trinity; mus. the common chord 


tablo companion. — Trench plough 
a ~ ou 3 N. 
p pening land toa greater depth 


Trend, trend, v.i. it. to bend ci 
from stem of A. Sax. trendel, — 


n. 1C 
separate tribes; tribal fee e 
Triblet, trib'le so —— 
biful] A mandrel u [^ 
douns ze and and for othe : 


rub, melron, measure.) ppt int 


[From Fr. tre . 
triginta, thirty. An olico for So dead 1 short syllables. (prefix 
ce, cons 8 ng of threo = ak tege ios thr 


teate, tri- 
“tree, and bracteate.] eh 
brac Ae vi 
Kee) from AE gei 
« Under Try. 
Trialogue, tri’a-log,n. (Gr. treis, tria, three, 


y tri onor 
and l logos, discourse.] A colloquy of three ooh Kl trial aee 


to a triad. 

Triadelphous, tri-a-del'fus, a. (Gr. treis, 

prec,and Cephas n brother. | ot. having 

the stamens combined into three masses 
e filaments. 


Men — n. [Fr. trépan, It. tra- 


instrument, f. 
e an instrument in ap — 


Crown-saw for removing portions of the 
bones of the skull, and E us relieving tho 
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hreo chords or strings.—a. Havin 
Bes — — Trichord pianoforte, a. pi- 





en anoforte having threc strings to each note 

officet Tee certain DU ; common | ¿no ter part of its com ass. 
Ge trib ES chose tec tiem from tho for d o tri kot'o-mi, n. (Gr. tricha, 
magistra to pro ; also a mili- thrico, and tome, a cutting.] Division into 


three parts.—Trichotomous,tri-kot'o-mus, 


m 
a uer e at Or sane hos “osram eu Divided or branching by threes; tri- 
d UPC IRAE ea (am mn tok rl 
-bi’nal, n- . , das H LA 
: ban — — tribunc.] T * oben origin; akin strike, poke, B hav. 
—* l, * for judges; a co Tri- | ing been lost. j An artifice; as ra age n; 
dE DADAR, ip or | a fraudulent contrivance for an evil pu 
= st — b 


‚a cheat; a knack or art; a sleight-of- 
hand performance; the legerdemain of a 
juggler; a particular practice or habi t; an 
action peculiar to a person (a (trick of 
frowning); anything mischievously and 
playing: all the conte da A in eaten 

ying, all the ca Hay : 
— hatin allotted toa 


Td Ph ibune.— 
— Tho ote? —— 
fr Tri Pertaining to tribunos: 
— n. [Er. tribut, L. tributum, 

to 


from rius > id by one princo or, nation 
cit 


tion and fraud.—Tricker, trik’ér, n. One 
who tricks; a deceiver; ac reat; a trickster, 


t| naut. aspell; a turn; t t 

— either as an acknowledement man to stand at the helm.—v.t. Todeceive; 
Rn or by virtue of so — to impose on; to defraud; to cheat; to 
—— of contri done or given, as | draw in outline, as with a pen; to deline- 
the ibution; anything cone q (a tribute | ate without colour, as heraldic devices. 
that which 33 due or » trib'0-ta-ri, a. [L. | [In last sense directly from D. trekken, to 
af respect) "Tribu tributo to another; | draw, to delineate.]—v.i. To live by decep- 
—— inferior; yielding 


subject; Ao thing; contributing.—n. An 
GE orstato that pa is 

ie: geog. an aflluent; a stream whic 
Geer? tes water to another stream.— 
fributarily, trib'ü-ta-ri-li, adv. In a trib- 
manner. — Tributariness, trib'ü-ta- 
sien The state of being tributary.— 
n. Moncy paid as tributo. 


Tribute mon trik'si- The quality of being tricksy: 
ap'sü-lér, a. x tri, rik’si-nes, 2. gun yof g 
capsula Bot i ules ulness.—Tricksome, trik'sum,a. E 

— peal having three m of — — — Sok NC] 2. Ae 

— tri amo as | who practises tricks; a deceiver; a cheat. 
TO hn’ Daw: (ridet, to hoist tridse, —Tricksy, Tricksey, trik'si, o, Full of 
a pulley; Sw. trissa, a pulloy.] Vaut. to | tricksand devices; artiul; given to pranks. 
bal or tio up by means of a small rope; ricky, trik'i, a. Trickis ; rnischievous. 
to holst, Trick, trik, v.t. l rom above word, or from 
Trice, tris, n. [From Sp. tris, noise of V. treciaw, to trick out, from tree, harness, 
breaking glass, a crack, an instant, a trice; gcar.] To dress; to decorate; to set off; to 
wair en un tris, to come in a trico.] A adorn fantastically: often followed by out. 
very short time; a moment: now used on Tri 1 trik’ing, n. Dress; ornament. 


—Tric 
Trickle, triki, v. t.—trickled, trickling. [ Pro- 
EE for strickle, from A. Sax. strícan, to 
50. STRIKE.] To flow in a small gentle 
stream; to run down in drops, 

Triclinic, tri-klin‘ik, a. (Gr treis, three, 


Kling, to incline.) Crystal. having three 
Suedel axes 


iri-son'ni-al, a. Vu tricennium, 
thi yeara,from riginta,thirty, 
GRAN? & Leg Beier? to thirty, i 
ver thie ; Occurring once in 


t d > 
ent, GL tisen'te-na-ri, n. CI. tri 
Cu, a hundred.] The space of threo 


intersecting obliquely. — 
inium, tri-klin'i-um, n. 


triklinion.] Among the omans, a couch 


years; the commemoration ofany | reclining on at meals; the dining-room i 
Ke Sid i: und cars | which suc a couch was laid.—Tricliniary, 
cic MES UG a Portalning to. MN 
tri d, and "KO us a. SE, rela, Tee, 
three, 7". [L., from tres, | and kok , 4 berry. 
feta mea) Mice aspe a tere) ag ar At 
np es E ie o 
i fonnd satoi worm, h —— | or, Keck fag SE 
Su and e (AE X the muscles equal stripes. ndopi tod im yere in 
>R the disease trichinin e pan national ensign during the first revolution 
* trika ER © colours ng blue, white, and red, 
ditis, i Pt ul and frequenti far divided vertically. — Tricoloured. tri'kul- 
Uced by eating m l| érd,a. Havin three colours. 
either especi- Tricorporal, Trico orate, tri-kor’ no- 
—* tested with tr d cient tri-kor'po-rit, a [ base ree 
US, o chi. ree, and corpus, corport “Hav 
—— — d with tri ing three bodies united togeth . MR 
g — Pr Martz, trichos, | “teens costa Hil] b having ise 
d Mrd RS Mama, Capable | ribs orani ; threeribüed P^ 1n three 
Gr a us, trio found | Tri id, Tricus idate, tri-kus'pid, tri- 
eo cia icc te, and 
pizt ` . 0 n ri 
—W tis: Es —— the ined or points; bot. three-pointers s ree 
DR e, et tho Hp | in t le, EE. (G : 
H “Ray 1 a = i 
qd x EC EUN AES 
e , y ree w À 
Reiners Oars, Pep mode re ety 
rudes ete fia | Hon Rosa, eta Roto ii 
to lico pites—tri=treie, three, an 
] 





d c.] Trim; Spruce; neat. 


TR, then; th, thin; e, wig; 


TRIGAMY 





























































us, tri-dak'til-us, a. (Gr. i= 
p dr and daktylos, a finger or toe.] 
Having three toes or three fingers. 
Trident, tri'dent, n. [L. o eae ] 
tri=tres, three, and dens, dentis, a toot J 
Any instrumentof the form of a fork wit 
three prongs; the sceptre or spear with 
three barbed prongs with which Poseidon 
(Neptune), the seu-zod, is represented.— 
Tridentate, Tridentated, tri-den'tat, tri- 
den‘ti-ted, a. Having three tecth.—Tri- 
—— tri-den-tif'er-us, a. Bearing 


a triden 
Tridentine, ter den'tin, a, EL. Tridentum, 
- ertainin Te 
celebrated ecumenical council which met 
vat city in . 

Tridimensional, tri-di-men'shon-al, a. [Pre- 

ar Dia thros and dimension.] Having 

threc dimensions. 

Tridodecahedral tri-dü-dck'a-he"dral, a. 

[Prefix tri, and dodecahedral.] Crystal. 
presenting three ranges of faces, twelve 
In cach, E 

Triennial, tri-en'ni-al, a. [L. triennium, the 

space of three years—éri==tres, three, and 

panus a year.] Conenuing three eem 
appening eve Iree years. — - 

ally. e Dia -li, adv. Once in three 

rü 


Cara. 
rier. Under Try. 
Trierarch, tri'ér-rk, n. [Gr. triéré a 


ous, tri-fi'ri-us, a. 
threefold 
faring.) Arranged in three rows; three- 


L ifle, Grofe, trufle, a 
trifle, from O.Fr. trufle, truffe, mock, gibe; 
of Teutonic origin; comp. Icel. 
] A thing of vory little 
5 try toy, uble, 
or luxury; a silly or unimportant action, 
remark, or the like; a kind of light dish 
or fancy confection.—v.i.—trifled, triling. 
To act or talk without seriousness or wit 
levity; to indulge in light amusements.— 
To trifle with, to treat as a trific; to make 
a toy or a fool of; to mock.—v.é. To waste 
to no good purpose: to spend: usually fol- 
lowed by away.—Trifler, tri‘fl-cr,n. One 
who trifles. — Trifling, trifl-ing, p. and a. 
Acting with levity; frivolous: being of 
small value or importance; trivial. — SO 
SE a tri fl-ing-li, aam Ina trifling man- 
.—Triflingness, tri‘fi-ing-nes 
Trifloral Trifo — 


a. one 
flower] Threo-flowered ; bearing 


Owers. 
Trifoliate, Trifoliated, tri-{1i-ät, tt Ett. 
ted, a. (i, tri=tres, three, and folium 


=( 
three, and foris, pl. fores, a. oor.] Gothia 
a a gallery above the arches of the 
nave of a church, generally in the form of 


an e. 
Triform, tri'form, a. D. triformis—tri= 


tres, three, and orna, shape. 
triple form or dits eure.) "Am: = 
T te, Trifurcated, iri-fer'kat, tri-fér’. 


ka-ted, a. (L, tri—tres, three, and furca 
a fork.] Having th 1 : 
eter reta ng three branches or forks; 


Trig, trig, v.t.—trigged, 
we tig, v e eoged trigging. [Comp. 


» trig, a. [Sw. trygg, Dan. tryg, secure, 
— Provincial] 

i , reo 

In: .] The e 
EE 
is ist, trig’a-m 77% One who 
reo husbands or wives nt tho same 
time.—Trigam us, amus, q. Pertain- 
ng to trigamy; bot. having three sorts of 





Wh, Rig; zh asure. 
46 asure 





eo 


- — 
——— — 
^» — — d ma . 
—7 oiia 
- - EA sd 





| and hermaphrodite. 


H — trijeminus, m ee oe 
n « and geminas, double.) De 
Ai Mes born together; born three at a 


time; threefold. 
D. trekker, 


> ken, to draw; allied to trick, track. 
The catoh or lever which, on being pulle 
back, liberates the hammer of the lock of 
or pistol; any similar device. 


| zrleiyph, Melt. n [Gr. tri=treie, three, 


| sculpture.] Arch. an orna- 


and gl 


"n 
—— d s in Doric frieze 


yphs. 


Ll 


' taining to tri 


Trigon, tri'gon, n. (Fr. trigone, L. trigonum 
from Gr. Triponen—irietreis, three, an 
gönia, an angle.] A triangle; astrol. the 
junction of three signs of the zodiac; an 
ancient triangular lyre. — Trigonal, Tri- 

nous, tri'gon-al, tri'gon-us, a. Triungu- 
Er bot. having three prominent longitu- 
dinal angles, E a stio or Ovary: — 

Trigonome rig-o-nom'et-ri, 2. 

Gr. miedos trlangic (freë, three, and | place.) Bot. three-cellec 
ia, an angle), and metron, a measure.] 

e measuring of triangles, or the science 

of determining the sides and angles of tri- 
angles by means of certain parts which are 
of high importance in astronomy, 
— and surveying. It is of two 

kinds, plane trigonometry, treating of tri- 
angles described on a plane, and spherical 
trigonometry, of those described on tho 
surface of a sphere.—Trigonometric, Trig- 
onometrical, trig'o-no-met"rik, trig'o-no- 
met”ri-kal, a, Pertainingtotrigonometry; 

ormed by or according to the rules o 
rigonometry. — Trigonometrical survey, 
the survey of a country (such as the Ord- 

nance Survey of Great Britain) carricd on 

‚from a single base, which must be mea- 

sured with the most extreme accuracy, by 

! the computation of observed angular dis- 


given, 


tances and careful 
tri 


y —Trigonome , trig’o-no-inet"ri-kal- | like (to trim the hair, a hedge, or a tree); 
d ‚U,adv. In a trigonometrical manner; by carp. to dress, as timber; naut, to adjust 
the weights in a ship or boat, so thut it 


trigonometry. 
Trigram Trleraph, tri'sram, tri’graf, n. 


(Gr. tri = tre , three, 


freue a writing.] A name given to three 
otters having one sound; a “triphthong, as 


eau in beau.—Tr: 


tri-gram-mat/ik, tri-gram'mik, a. Consi 
ting of three letters, or three sets of lettera, 
trijin, n. [Gr. tri- treis, three, and 


; ?, a fomale.] ‘Bot. 
—— or ista, 2 i 


ES ec triji-nus,a. 
e tri- " = 
tree, ant heé'dron, n. [Gr. tri treis, 


hedra, side. 
equal sides.— 


a. Having three equal sides. 

ja npe thre aad Ru 
=tres, ‚and jugum, yoke, 

Bot. in three pairs, as a pinnate Ica with 


three pairs of leaflets. 
Trilateral, tri-lat’ér-al, 


sides, asa trianele.—Trilaterally, tri-laU- | mine y d 
At ng sau, nanner. — Trimness, trim'nes, s. 
eral, — three sides.—Trilateral- The state or quality of being trim. ; 
T-al-ncs, n. Trimembral, tri-mem’bral, a. [Prefix tri, 


ear, tri-lin’é-¢r, a. [L. tri=tres, three 
and linea, a line. sisting 
metes jn Hine ] Composed or consisting 


tri-ling’gwal, a. [L. tri=tres, 
three, and lingua, a tongue.] Consisting 


of three la 
Triliteral, tri-lit'ér-nl 


Gr. tri frei three, and Ui os a stone.] — 5* 

large J ] . eter, , > . lo treis 
like door posts aoa Cie 2 ‚sogefh er | three, and Era mnor, aR line or 
by themsolves, as in sund ‘ancient monu. verae of poetry consisting of three men- 


menta. 








Fite, für, fat, fall; 


TRIGEMINOUS 


flowers in the same head, male, female, | 


igér, n. [Older form tricker, from , 
us o a drawer, from | quavers; to pipe. - $ 
Trill, tril, v.i. (Comp. Sw. trilla, Dan. trille, 

to roll.] To flow in a small stream; to 


a. [L. tri = tre 
three, latus, lateris, a sido. P aring thet 


a. [L. tri=tres, th 
d litera, a letter.] Consisting of thread 
ters; combining three letters, as tho 
Ioots in the Semitic family of tongues,.— 
n. A word consisting: of threo letters,— 
Triliteralness, tri-lit/ér-al-nes, n. 
Trilithon, Trilith, trilith-on trilith, n. 


thic, tri-lith'ik, a. Relntin 
to a trilithon; consist i g 
Trill, tril, n. ip ing of three stones. 


sing.—v.i. 



























trickle, 


Gr. tri=treis, three, an 


"= Tri 
> x Inving three lobes, 


bling a trilobite. 


cells for seeds. 


from trum, firm, strong; 


etical operations, 


gramma, a letter, 


atic, Trigrammic, 


propriate and in 


sta [- 1 a 
plant having three to of preparation; ord 


an 0 
Bot. having thres Trimly 


A figure havin 
edral, tri-hi’dral, 
tica 


of three members. 
three, an 


of 
me, met, hör; pine, pin; note, not, múvo; 


=D. trillen, Dan. trille, to trill, to quaver: 
It. trillo, G. triller, n trill.) A watt 
quavering sound; a rapid, trembling series 
or succession of toncs.—v.t. To sing with 
a quivering or tremulousness of voice; to 

i To shake or quaver; to sound 
with tremulous vibrations; to sing with 


Trillion, tril'yon, n. [Formed from tri-, 
three, and nillion.] The 
million involved to the thi 
" repeated at tho product of a million twice multiplied 

i face t itself. m ? 
— —— — Qi = half Trilobate, Trilobed, tri-l5’bät, trilobd, a 
channel on either sido 


, Tri- d lobos, a lobo] 
glyphical, —— tri-glit'i-kul, a. Por- 
g 


o 
Trilobite, t1115-bit, n. [Gr, tri—treis, three 
and lobos, a lobe.) One of an oxtinct and 
widely - distributed family of puloozoic 
crustacea abundant in the Silurian sirata, 
having the body divided into three lobes, 
which run parallel to its axis.—Trilobitic, 
tri-o-bit'ik, a. Pertaining to or resem- 


Trilocular, tri-lok'n-ler, a. . vi = tres 
three, and loculus, u coll, aar of locus, a 


Trilogy, tril’o-ji, n. [Gr. trilogia, from treis 
tria, three, and logos, speech, discourse, 
A series of threo dramas, each in a certain 
sense complete in itself, yet together for- 
ming one connected whole; a term espe- 
cially relating to the Greek drama. 

Tril T, Triluminous, tri-lü'min-ér, tri- 
lü’min-us, a. [L. tri = tres, threo, and 
lumen, light.] Having three lights. 

im, trim, v.é.—irummed, trimming. LA. 
Sax. (rymian, to prepare, to ect in order, 

O. Sax. trimm, 

firm, L.G. betrimmen, to make pm To 

put in duc order for any purpose; toac 

to invest, embellish, or decorate, as with 

ribbons, braid, lace, &c. (to trim a gown); 

to bring to a neat or orderly condition by 
removing superfluous appendages or mat, 
ter; to clip, parc, shave, prune, lop, or the 


shall sit well on the water and sail well. 
—v.i, To hold a middle course or position 
between partics, so as to appear to favour 
cach.—a. Being neat and in good order; 
properly adjusted; having everything ap- 
] its right place; tight; 

snug; neat; tidy; smart.—n. Dress; garb; 

prepar er; condit 

mood; disposition; the state of a ship by 
which she is well prepared for sailing.— 
‚trim’li, adv. In a trim manner 
or condition.— Trimmer, irim'ér, 1. Ono 
who trims; a labourer who arranges the 
cargo of coal on board a ship; one who 
fluctuates between parties, especially poli- 
l parties, or trics to keep on good terms 
with both.—Trimming, trim'ing, n. ‘The 
act of one who trims; the act of one who 
fluctuates between parties; ornamental 
appendages to a garment; pl. the accesso- 
rics to any dish or article of food (colloq.). 
—Trimmingly, trim'ing-li, adv. Ina trim- 


three, and member.) Having or consisting 


erous, tri'mér-us, a. [Gr. tri —t/eis, 
d meros, a part.] Bot. consisting 
of three parts; cntom. applied to beetles 
(Trimera) having threc-jointed tarsi. 
Trimester, tri-mes'tér, n. (Fr. trimestre. 
from L. trimestris—prefix tri, three, and 
mensis, a month.] A term or period of 
three months. — Trimestral, Trimestrial, 
tri-mes’tral, tri-mes‘tri-al, a. Portain- 
ing to a trimester; occurring every three 


sures (often of two iambic feet each). 
Trim , tri-mor’fizm, n. (Gr. tri 

treis, three, and morphe, form.] The stato 

or property of having three distinct forms; 





A warbling, 


product of a 
ird power, or 





having three 


just; 


tion ; 


tübe, tub, bull; 










































Trio, 1 
threc.] Three united; 
for threo rece er as 
ofa : 

olet, tri'o-let, tr&'o-lel, n. Din. 















crystal, tho 


e, 

Tee, and ney 
ine asa ped wd 
ringlo, tring'g] a [jt ofa ka Ps 
Arch. alittie square m 
a curtain-rod, —* 
trita, ron, i ira 
mun] Ay mon aoid Armita 


threo, 
the state of 


and rivers of moya d the ny 
those of of Fugen ih unning 
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tarian, trin-i-t&'ri-an, a, Pets, 
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Trinket, tring'ket 


ized form o tricket, from 
out.] A small ornament, 2s a ke 
ring, and tho like; a thing of m ¿ue 
value; a triflc.—v.i. To 


munication; to intrigue; tot 


traflics, or 


three, and nome, a division, 


ting of 


rformers 


VR. Thedxtrzid 
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three terms connected by thè: 
+ or -.—m. Alg. a quaptily d tes 
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a instrements È! 


Trinoctial, tri-nok’shal, a. [L. triste 
three, and noz, 
three nights, : 
Trinomial, tri-nú'mi-al, a. 
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123 TRIVALENT 





kal, o, Pertaining to a trisyllablc; con- 

sisting of three syllables. 
te, trit, a. [L. tritus, pp. of tero, tritum, 

to rub, to wear (seen also' in triturate, 


Triply. Undor TnirrE. 

Tripod, tri'pod, n. (Gr. tripous, tripodos— 
iri=treis, tliree, pous, podos, x foot.) A 
name for various aucient utensils or ar- 


d la tri= tres, 
me Des of three 
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43 
dus; government y tüvianus, and Le i- 
tion; a party of t by three tee in co 


kr: th . BEN ff sting on three feet: ; : 
les or xg. tus— | ticles of furniture resting on three feet contrite, detritus, &c.); root Zar, tra, to 
— Tip NU e EE the eat" from on the pricstesses ab | pierco, &c., as in nes trans. Tny.] Us 
T Leen, Chro Divided into threo parts; Delphi pore RUE Dr eeh u — till so common as to have lost its novelt 
ind tris nr) Divides parts; mado | legged frame or stand for supporting a | and interest; commonplace; hackneyed; 
hu Vir, to three correspon B rtite treat, kb theodolite, compass, &c. e stale.—Tritely trit/li adv n a trite or 
" ad areen deen PARE (rts down to the | Tripoli, trip’o-li, n. A kind of siliceous | commonplace ‘manner; stalely. — Trite- 1 
d "lirided into tire parato. —Tripar- | rotten-stone, soft, and of a yellowish g ness, trit'ncs, n. The quality of being 1 
| dul. not wholly ripartite | or white colour, composed of the shields | trite: . 
(ie fase, DUE Gap Dt, alo. Inat T ‘on, | of microscopic infusoria and diatomace Triter coa monness; staleness, 
n titely, trip! tion, trip-ar-tish'on, mic I a and diatomacero, lternato, tri-tér'nüt, a. [Prefix tri, and s i 
el el; — ts: a division | originally brought from Tripoli, used in | ternate. 1 
Dës manner. = to threo parts; a d : ] Bot. three times ternate 
omm A division 1040 le, wri-pär’ti-bl, d. | polishing metals, — glass, &c. — | Tritheism, trithd-izm, n. (Fr. t luis ti 
ted n Jue into ipart parts. —tripartient, —— trip'o-lin, a. Pertaining to Ta tri=treia, three, and Theos, re d 
jsiblo E ividing into th — 1e opinion that the Father, S e d 28 
— nar’shi-cnt, d. Tripos, tri'pos, x. [Gr. tripous, a tripod. | Holy 3 E SEP SOT ILE ` 
Mi ec parts (Er. tripe, Sp. and Pe. tripa, | "'iurop.] A tripod; in Cambridge Uni- | Tri Toii tert Eros I a —— i 
ilit ted din, DI of Celtic origin: W. Diet: versity, the examination for honours at | that there are three distinct G ` “he i 
—— (rip (OP or, stripen, tripo.] Tho | taking one's degree in any of the depart- | Godhead thatis,threedistinebsous aes 
¿ik Ir. init ruminating animals when pre- | ments of mathematics, classics, moral | esscuces, or hypostuses Trithel PU "t 
Mees | Romeo ri —Tripeman, n, A mat who | sciences, &c., so called from the successful | theistical, tritheistik, t da Tri- T 
d frat RE —tripery, bei per TES place — being arranged in threeclasses | a. Pertaining to trithelsm "Cs ti-kal, d 
h yo is pre or sold. aa ados Triton, tri’ e H 
SEN where pried a E ains LN co Under dE: ye sea deity, — d Poseidon bha Grook H 
i ts ‚and pes, : o ^ us, v. [Gr. tri = treis, | trite. i din x G 
— iens fect — — n. [ lit. m vo, and pieron, a wing.] Three-winged: deities among reese ji 
Stc; N substance furnished by Triptich, Triptych. trip’ aving their lower extremities fish-like: a d 
xiu | Resol lehen used as food ee aad pads eid ola ao] E, ee molluscs with 
Alter Wy: the arctic regions of North America. A picture, carving, or other representation "like shells; a genus of batrachian 
Vs „009 ¢ Bot. tripinnat errepresentation | reptiles comprehending th I 
he Tei nnate, qu E es Loi ag [Piehx tri froquancíompartments side by side; most Tritone, tri'tón $m [G r. net three " 
| ` wally Co , i 11 y ¿6 » 
p three, and personal.) Consisting of three picce; a writing tublet Pies x; T e Itar- and tonos, a tone.) us. a dissonant in. y 
eee persons. -Triperzonalist,tri-per’son-al-ist, | of which might be folded over t e middle or consisting of three tones or of two | 
— E A believer n um E DG KS —— ——— a book or treatiso Har ACAD, o — tone, or of two tones . 
Lei Trinity of persons in ona Godhead. ` Triptote, pa rts or sections. ` Triturato, trit'd-rit, v.t.—trit Hn 
irs CH tri petabold a, (Gr. tri=treis, trip td dun Here ‚Lu. — un Me [L.L. — trituratum. fed, —— ji 
o d t t Halon, a leaf.] Bot. appearing as | case of a word.) In a SC tt Dh ad rom L. tritus, pp. of tero, to wear. a 
3 Ue de ifaralahed with three petals,—Tripota a ree cases. Arm riptotie — ZA ing 'o rub or grind. to a very fino T Perro] 
—— a Ll throc potals. | a. Pertaining to — penturable, trit’d-ra-bl, a. Capable of La 
z van: rip 10NG, 2. P, riquetrous tri-k b: ert u mg riturated.—Trituratio ` Yi , 
tn=lris, three, and phthongé, sound.) A | triane , We Crus, oe, [L.triquetrus, | shon, n. T] 1 n, trit-Q-ra- 
pus combination of three vowels in a sin ic ransular, from tres, tria, thiree.] Three- tion. — Tri 1e act of triturating; leviga- 
J syllables three vowel characters Sieger sided; triangular; bot. having three acute | wearing — trit'ara-tOr, m. A 
à Jewels asinglo sound (eau in beau); n trigrapl anges with concave faces, as the stems of | Tri Dh ranging or friction, 
md E it eost; ntrigraph. | many plants: tlirce-edzed: tl umph, tri’umf, n. (L. triumphu : 
ict fala, Pertaining to a triphthours | wart ted oan adiated, triada, tt een to Gr. thriambos, a fosta 
epus Consisting hd triphthong, " : ; ; radius, i: ray] fh. Wrimtreis, three, and m. a al Honour of Bacchus.] 
soe Ed SE E en) DEE genomi fa wiih 
e? Tipin —— caves, vorsel ed [oue an oar] A galley or | followed y his d Ing in a chariot and 
tiet and pi lt, a. (Prefix tri, three, | on SC Ride: © benches or ranks of oars ary honour whi Wem highest mili- 
eg Uni lunes fd, Pinuatisect| Bot. | among tha A Common class of warship | hence, the sten A general could obtain; 
a bipionate leaf are the ien the leaflets of | t laginians ae Grecks, Romans, Car- tory: con state of being victorious: vic. 
a f h u D * 
hess fd witht — a Bot in — Trishaglon, tri-si'ci-on, tris-hi’ Pen: great SE SE | To 
eii a ifid smcnts twice divided in ires. r. trisagios, thrice holy—¢ ds ra triumph; to celebrate victo "wit ] 
dë — cr.-—Tripinnatisect, tri th reu, three, und hagios holy.| E i 3| Pomp; hence, to rejoice for vi ic : h pL 
ina tripin cato dot. parted to tho | PS repctition of the words Holy fei | Obtain victory; to meet with sucess tO Y 
np JW, | {fe by tho cueie ia ER E SE 1 
e: , rom tres. fe Le triplus, | Trisect. tyr sot: z Triumphal Le 4 ast insolently,— *1 
"LE necis tet es, | Betalning te Gen E call Í 
die. ; threefo] nsistinz of t] r divide into throe eqi ~^. LO cu or used in celebratine ^ ie erating 23 
GI elle old; threo times Sun arco | section, tri-sck equal parts. — Tri- | tor celebrating a triumph or vi i 
wit the popes ee € Crown, the crowns Peated ling into (lon, n. ‘The division of a y-—Triumphal arch, originally a tono 1 
th oo three Worn by | geomet’ three parts; particularly, in DOR arch erected in connection with ho T4 
EES Gera mother surroun qerowns placed hired ry, the division of an angle into riumph of a Roman genera and tl E 2 
wbd 6 tires beable (ime, gue tess high cap s ua parts, sie in which he and his army passed; aft "rough : 
[A - Pat ina iat» Or Of threo po Iüythm | and senos Eriscp'alus, a. [Profix gri, | A Massivo and ornamental "er wardg 
nin make ropas Vee ri imes th Trise oat] Bot. having threo separa > | Structure; a decorated t permanon£ 
tete iu told or HO tripling, To rial, Triseriate, trj.sc' n ear ublic rojoici Cinporary arch in 
Ze? trom UN treble —q rice as much o a. [Proüx tri  tri-se'ri-al, tr -Se'ri-at, r rejoicings. — Triumphan Hum? 
Ve? plet, trip ich or as ri, three, and ser ant, a. [L. trium 7 um- 
r Heed E) A collectio triplet, [Dim | "ranged in three row res.] Bot. | ppr. of triumph ans, triumphantia 
pee! Farin Kind, or threg Combination | quo 5 one beneath an- | for victory or ag go e umph.] Rejoicing 
um Eit à pr CSO poetry Fee United n | Trismus, tris'm lei OL Or as for victory; triumphinz^ 
m Talya OUD of th OY El mine h n Ua, 2. [Gr. trism exulting; victorious: : pung; 
J Ne, to three ing together: & of tho tecth, T = 08, gnash- | — a with conquest. 
gilt} —8 by aslur cd in the timeo time | jaw With s tanus affecting the under | x triumphaut manner; in tho r ade. In 
vo dren at O thros oud th of tw Trisoctah astic rigidity: lock-jaw *r| a conqueror; with j oy and © manner of 
tol Sta: A birth Cen Ono of UW COm- | tris, tl edron, tris-ok'ta-hé"dron. > Triumpher, tri'umfe exultation, — 
yas R—— ply, ch chil- | d A ireo times, okto, el N Oh: [Gr. | umphs. > *. One who tri- 
C «S tripo manner ub Adv, In| once] A solid bounded In and hedra, | Triumvir, tri-um‘vé . | 
xis His ten a iri faoa apaces, threo corresponding ne cone | trium, three, and pin, wane Aren, Benit, 
Ge | n E — aa — — 8 to cach | men united iu ofco- wip ORe of threo 
ndo, Ge A e thri ‚an thre » wri-Spér^mus,a. (Gr. trj unrvi-rüt,n. A i m te, tri. 
je ttar gaich tho icate ratio, in us Much; Tec, and sperma, sand T.tri=treis, | offica or sit, a, COU Hop of three me 
ep: fo hijs Ong an abes » In math, thé secdod; containin hä, Bot. three. t or authority; in Roman hist len in : 
qud lo eu ith thes her mere quantities Tristichous, tristik- TCC seeds, coalition in 59 n.c. between Cos ory the 
SE other angered with een | th three che, arow B5 areis, —— asus, and that in 43 y, 


three fe, tri-sul' kat, «. [L. trisulcus—tres, 
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b | Su (8, n 
_ | tias iris psit PUPILS ox throc furrows," Having thred | triune, tian re ne one company. = Mu 
X plo.) The three, and a Uaber "bl, a D tri ire "nus, onc.) T n ones, three, and 1 
sti Y » 8yllab] 8, | pressth one: appli 3 
Zerf At y ltablos. — — 
ik, tris. slab‘ i- valent woe triune; trini ti, n. The ] 
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and L. valco, to be worth.) Chem. tri- 


atomic; E «1. (Prefix tri, three, and 


ER thing having three EE 
vular, 































> seclusion. —Troglodytic, trö-glo-ditik, q. 
Pertaining to troglodytes. M 
gon, rr got, n. [Gr. trögon, gnawing.] 
A name of certain tropical birds with long 
tail-plumes and most gorgcous plumage, 
Trogonotherium, trö’gon-O-thö ri-um, 2. 
Mot trógón, gnawing, and thérion, wild 
ast.) An extinct rodent allied to the 
beavers, but much larger. ` 
an, Troic, trojan, tro‘ik, a. Pertain. 
ing to ancient Troy.—Trojan, n. An iu- 
habitant of ancient Troy. 
Troll, trol, v.t. [From the Celtic, partly 
through the French: W.tróliaww, to trundlo, 


oll with threo valves, —Tri 
— aa a. Having threo 


ves. 
trivet, n. [Corruption of three- 
pups threo. oot, or of Fr. trépied, from L. 
tripes, tripedia, a threc-footed stool—tres, 
three, an ` is, a foot.] Anything 
supported byt irec fect; a kind of iron 
frame or stand whereon to place vessels 
for boiling, &c., or to receive something 


: frequently used as | to roll; trol, a roller; Armor. éréel, a twin. 

e ep SEN pt sta- | ing plant; Fr, irdler, to lead about, to drag. 
bilis, inasmuch as heaving three legs to Traw] a —* ms circular direction;to 
i *ri 2 TO t LH H a Irc e 

trict Ch A (righs as S as a vessel of au at table; to sing the 


trivi-al, a. [Fr. trivial, from L. 
idee belongi o the public streets, 
hence common, from írivium, a placo 
where three roads meet, a cross-road—tri 
ires, three, and via, a way, a road.) Com- 
monplace; trifling; insignificant; of little 
worth or importance; inconsiderable; oc- 
Ts name Im on suns as 
name, assification, 
math name; also uscd for the common 


parts of in succession; also, to sing ina full, 
Jovial voice; to angle in a certain way in or 
for.—v.i. To go round; to move round: to 
aw to fish for piko by trolling.—a. Tho 


trolls; a certain method of fishing for piko 
with a rod and line, and with a dead bait 
which is dropped into holes and worked 


— n. The state or | up and down. 








quality of bei Troll, trol, n. [Io troll, Dan. and Sw. 
trifle. — Trivially, triv‘i-al-li, adv. In a d, L.G. droll; hence E. droll.] A name 
trivial or trifling manner; light ; incon- | of certain supernatural beings In Scandi- 
siderably; insignificantly. — ess, | navian mythology and literature,dwelling 
trivi-al-nes, n. ‘The state of being trivial. | in the interior of hills and mounds; de- 
—Trivium, triv'i-um, n. A collective term | scribed as in some respects obliging and h 
iven in the schools of the middle ages to neighbour but also given to thicving. tw 
fho first three liberal arts—grammar, rhe- | Tro oy, Tro ly, troli n. [Akin to troll, to 
toric, and logic. QuapmrviUxX. | roll.) A kind of small truck; a small nar- the cquator for its central line; p. i 
Tri- a ri 'wek-li,a. Occurring orap- | row cart. regions g between the tropics erro 
ng once overy threo weeks; also, | Trollop, trol’op, m. . Comp. Sc. trollop, | them on either side.—a, B 
ppening or appearing thrice a week. trallop, a loose hanging rag; Armor. trul, | taining to the eg, Hei 
Trocar, trü'kür,m. (Fr. —— from trois, | aragortatter, trulen, a slatternly woman; | kal, a. Pertaín to the ! 
a 


Ir. troll, corruption; Gael. truaill, to pol- 
lute; also G. trulle, a trull. Trull is allied,] 
A woman loosely dressed; a slattern; a 
dragglo-tail ; a drab, — Trollopish, Trol- 
lopy, trol’op-ish, trol’op-i, a. Like a 
trollop; slatternly. 
mbone, trom'bon, n. [It., aug. of trom- 
ba, a trumpet. Tnuwxr.] A deep- toned 
instrument of the trumpet kind, consis- 
ting of three tubes of w lich the middle 
one is doubled and slides into the other 
Wo like the tube of a telescope. 
mp, tromp, n. [Fr. trompe, a tube, a eg 
trumpet.) The blowing machine used in ot ores . 
2 certain process of smelting iron. woman.—v.t. To cause tot ee 
ZION, tron, a, (L.L. tronu, from L. trutina, | a trot.—Trotter, t id of an sic 
ab ance: A kind M mocivard or wei e a trotting horia ee 
ng-machine formerly used.—Tron weight, Deech? , 
a system of weight once used in Scotland Troth, troth, n. [A form otra im 
in which the pound was from 21 oz. to | faith; fidelity; veracity.—T0 to ber 
roth, to pledge ones fli sa d 


«3 OZ, 

Trona, trö’na, n. [An Afri 1.) Samo | one's self.— - Ind 
as Natron. ` [in African word.) Sa betrothing or Ji — 
Troop, trip, n. [Fr. troupe, It. truppa, Sp. lighted, a. Hav > 






` carre, a square, ‚the in- 
strument having a triangular face.] A 
Ora surgical instrument u in 
cases of dropsy, &c., for drawing off tho 
fluid. 
Trochanter, trü-kan'tér, n. [Gr. trochan- 
ter, from trochazd, to run along, from 
to run. Anat. a process of the upper 
E iot nee SCH eg to which are at- 
em 
Trochar. 


within the tropics; incident e 
diseases)" GER 


De 











ter, It. trottare, from L. folutare, to int, 
modified into tlutare, Üdlare, Dn 
faster than in tonika 










` cn. [L. trocheua, Gr. tro. 
chaios, from shai o run.] Pros. a foot 
rh —Trochale, pro aad the 
C, TU- . . 
trochaicus,] Pertaining to or consist 

— ja ee L. trochilus, G 
. TO. 1 -U n. . Us, è 
trochilos.] A smali bird said in ancient 














legend to enter the crocodile's mouth and | tropa, from LL : ,m. A bel rothal ns 
eat matters from among his tecth: also, from ¿toda coe Jus Jostion Uf Troubadour, triad, n, DS 
mrochite tee Ri tar trochos, a whecl.] Bolt jer; pl. mber > dt ——— from eat or i 

A name onco given to the wheel-like joints OF less numera ‚general, whether invent 


of the encrinite. 


trok'l&a, n. [L., a pulley, f 
Gr. trochalia, from iE running. 


ni of performers; a trou 6. —7.i. To collect in 

re connor e | mme Ella roda (omarc in 
in co ; : 

m of the cyo,— k'o-er, often with of — Trae r, troner, " A 


— 


private soldicr in a hody of cavalry; a 








orse-soldier.—Troop-ship, n. A ship for | Trouble, hesis x 

¡Y musciej. the conveyance of troops tà transport, [Fr. troubler, by ei of tarta ad 

d, trü'koid, n. (Gr. trochos a wheel, | Troopial, tru’ Val, ». (From the great | from L. tu turbid, furi fe 7 
Sa — pim Dlance.] Geom.thecurvo | troops or flocks in which some of tho spo- | confusion; weit int confused Yrs a 
othe ed cloi s anat. a troc oi- cies unite.] A name of certain )yasserino perturd.] 3 Pi di = to au pi" 
dal articula o ,irü-koi'dal, | birds pein to the orioles and starlings. to agitato; säit: to Lr Zi 






S 


molest; or 
some slight Jabour 0° Distress 
teous phrascology. Ir E 








from Gr, tropos, a trope or figure. a turn 
from trepó, to turn. Trorny, Troric.| 
t. a figurative use of a word; a word or 


D. of tread. expressi from 

"a iugiter gieren) nat which Ee 
» irom trogleé, 
gr enter] A cave-d 






chit pro 
A cavern, an Speech.—Tropical, trop'i-kal, a. Figura- 
ven by the ancient Grecia te ts namo ———— changed from its origi 
wellers on the coast of the Red Sea and | Tn a tropical —— — trj vist, 
living n. One who deals in tropcs.—Tropology, 


— — 
Fite, für, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, Pin; nöte, not, müve; tobe, tub, byll; oil, pound: © 


| garreg be ee am ee ite eee mu. uc on 


stratum ol » ri * 

ence, — Troubler, See 

troubles or p" 
vbng the i 
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ruan v'ant-li, adv. Like a truant. 

od A n. Thoact of playing 
truaut. A 

i Properly a plural; O.E. 

"oa — thie 0 Yr trues (pl.), a 








































à .G. ‚triwa, G. treu 
—— Med E 
blo: ve ER sement of the commanders 
"A motion dis es)... sax, trog, troh  Icel. of the oppostig settee an armistice; 
Mt rt D D d t ua a OUR otal, témporexy intor ion or corinton shori 
w , d " uict, — $ d 
DW. Dg d ia Jong and Devas for ani- | Breaker, n. Ono who violates a trace — 
Dg ru - : 
Unna or ling ike; ' channel aar ling a Truck, truk, v.i. LET. troquer, to truck, to 
be d pals, or Deng anythi sion between | barter, from Sp. trocar, to exc ange; pro- 
ja Ri E in shape, * dor Waves; a basin- bably GE Ar. et to 23 3 ee 
ween to strike a : l- 
nd SÉ —* Le? hollow. need, trouncing. | moditics; to barter.—v.t. To — to 
P shaped (P ps, ul. — trou t or break oif | give in exchange; to barter.—n. Exchange 
SÉ URGET. troncir, to cu a trunk. | of commoditics; barter; payment of wages 
TY ee [0.Fr. tro eces, [rom L. —— to| in goods; commodities appropriato for 
wd i cr Into P punish or to —— barter or for small trade.— Truck sysiem, 


A JA 
mete | e ann [es same as troop-] 


| rticularly, a com- inine 
rci Yipes dan era or the EE 
M mer d as ie Be 
ATIS voli holes—trou, ü e zia the ground i truk'ér, n. One who trucks or traflics. 
: tony Mut. holes or Pied cones orp Mp in Sea stake n. [F Sus T. —— s hoop, 
delt orm vance | from Gr. trochos, a wheel, a „from 
reden aro, ech — à pointed trechd, to run. A small wooden whee ; E 
| 2n | , cylinder; a small carriage or species o 
eg stake in the middle. l [Forolder Diren Error with two low wacis for heavy 
Text » from O.Pr. | packages; an open wagon for the convey- 
le Dar troie, & kind O ep ai trousae, a | -ance of goods on railways; gun. a circular 
the troussa, a kind of WS, A garment | piece of wood like a whee on an 
iT tross, $ men and boys, ex! nding from axle-treo, for moving ordnance; naut. the 
mtr gi iga ist tothe ankles, covering the lower | small circular wooden cap at the extrem. 
Berti d : lof tho trunk, and cach leg separately, | ity of a flagstaff or of a topmast.—v.t o 
"Fr Ee, trou’zerd, a Wearing au putina truck; t sendor convey by pe 
* ing, 1. Clo zs PH e, tru y YN. Aloncy pa r 
ae E grep a whet conveyanco'o on a truck; frei ht. 
al ivi Tronsseau, Lost n. [Fr., from trousse, a | — Trückle, truk'/l, n. [Dim. of truck a 
ess Ka budk, —— Truss] The clothes and poe] A small wheel —— £ruckle- 
he tna ou a bride. _ — t move on rollers; rundle. 
er Te: trout, n. [Fr. truite, from L. L. —Truckle-bed, n. A bed that runs on 
ded | a Ei tom Gr. tra Kid | wheels and maybe püshed under thes 
name of various species of the salmon cklo, truk'i, v.i. — truckled, truckling. 
nort. fsmily, as tho bull - trout, the salmon- | [Dim. of truck, to barter; or from true di - 
[Fr tre trout, the common trout, &c., esteem ] ed, because inferiors slept in them.] To 
a, to txt, .—Trout-coloured, a. White, with | yield or bend obsequiously to the will of 
n mu black, bay, or sorrel.—Troutlet another; to cringe: usually with to, — 
mie ewm E let, troutling,», A small | Truckler truk'lér, n. One who truckles, 
us : which tros —— m. A stream in — trukling, a. Given to truckle; 
En Ir un, try. var, trö- ver, n. culen truk'n-lent, a. [L. truculentus, 
deht Rue given to the ite UBADOUR, E A | from truz, trucis, fierce, savage.) Fierce: 
t © ancient pocts of Nor- savage; barbarous; inspiring t : : 
— ar ER ence ending to the Trou- | cious — Truc ently eet et ro 
ot amiee ut their productions In a truculent manner. — Im culenco: 
frs i vér n, [0 Fr pecs Bracter, culency, truk'ü-lens, truk’ü-Ien-si, n. 
S | eie nue] ea Lee) "Pho ‘quality of ecg 
E ons ; gcness; 
eg means than parch by finding or by other Trudge, truj, v.i.—trud d, trudging . [Pro- 
al la s 2 form of as 7 
fré w to : action bably a modification ot tread, throne 1 the 
we EE "Tess painter eso 
" to E [A. Sax. treg vith f: more or less painful exer- 
M to believe, i i believe to bo tren ita EH to travel or march with labour or 
I Towel, 


trou'el, a yo think or — True.tr), a. LA. Sax. treówe (whence treg- 










dim d wian, to trow) = Icel. tri *» Dan. 
eel} Range lod A toot grt Sei trou, G. treu, faithful, trues oe Se 
ww and dress] y Used ru, to xed, Akin £ru 
cts 1 ng rindo Or spread CC, trust, troth.] 
n GE nde toot (ode, Ee? —* —— facb; nosi a Gd orrone- 
` and for oth , in takin ina! nisehood; truthful ; genu- 
ae — er pu "nh gu me; not counterfei false, o ` 
* ech Ge wi p tay on rm or Steady in beni te Dead 
sl? — — — Ge rowelled, | honest; crack gs root) faithful: — 
a DEEN Zen d trowel ablo to law and justice; lenitimate right. 
` wei , rom lores) ve Di, law, a bill of indi 
E Ys dE used in weii? endorsed hy the grand-jury after — 
yt : ate Dou p uge ts la vt. o give a fondo accusation, 
= ze y A a H 
Ee ee së EE Level, oF the like 
a - — True - blue, 
n Ve duet trom et eat (Fr. tru. ———— applied to a person of inflexible 
La e — Celtic: e — sen de ; inflexible. 
m 8 whet duty: seri no whoshirks | Pitnchness.— True.bora ae Qonesty or 
a ler rks | birth; havi i «. Of genuine 
e? Mie To pj, AY? from ally, | — Trae ing A right by birth to any tit 
wet | q, O Oth to any t hi 
A ` a faith. 
| h — True. 












TRUNCATE 


art. —Truclove-knot, ` 
neat ind oí double knot, made with two 
bows on each side interlacing cach otlier 
and with two ends—the emblem of affec- 
tion.—Trueness, trü'nes, n. The quality 
of being true; sincerity; genuineness; ac- 
curacy. — Truepenny, tró'pen-i, m. A 
familiar phrase for an honest fellow.— 
Truism, trü'izm, n. An undoubted or self- 
cvident truth. — T ;iróli, adv. In a 
truemanner; exactly; faithfully; honestly; 
legitimately; in realit, ; in fact.—Truth, x 
truth, n. LA. Sax. treéwthe, from treówe, 
true. Formed similarly to sloth, Jilth, &c.] 
The state or quality of being true; con- 

or reality; veracity; purity 

from falschood; fidelity; constancy; genu- 
incness; that which is truc; a truo state- 
ment; fact; reality; verity; a verified fact. 
—In truth, in reality; in sincerit — 
truth, truly; certainly. — Tru tröth’- 
ful, a. Full of truth; loving and speaking 
the truth. — Truthfully, tróth'ful-H, ado. 
In a truthful manner, — Tru 
tröth’ful-nes, n. Tho state or character o 
being truthful. — Truthless, tróth'les, a. 
Wanting truth; faith less.—Truth-lover, n. 
One devoted to the truth.—Truth-teller, 
n. One who tells the truth. 

ue, truf'l, n. [O.Fr. truffe, Fr. trufe; 
origin uncertain.] An edible and much: 
estcemed fungus growing a few inches 
beneath the surface of the ground, of a 

irk colour, of a roundish form, and 
without visible root.—Trufiled, trufld, a. 

ed or stuffed with truffles. 
Truism. nder TRUE. 
Trull, trul, n. [Of similar origin with £rol- 
lop.) A low vagrant strumpet; a drab. 
, Under TRUE. 

Trump, trump, n. [Contr. from triumph, 
which formerly 


suit of cards which takes any of the other 


mp, trump, n. [Fr. irom ‚a trumpet 
: L g. trompa, It. tromba 


AKin trombone. Hence trumpet.] A wind. 
Instrument of music; a —— SM 


Imp, trump, v.t. (Fr. tromper, to de- 


—To trump up, to devise; to forge d 
trump up as ry) — mpery, trum’- 
pert 7. [Fr. tromperie, frau 3 trumpery 
S what deceives by false show.] Worthless 
nery; things worn out and of no value; 
rubbish.—a. Trifling; worthless, 
umpet, trum'pet, n. (Fr. trompette, a 


made of brassor silver, havi aclear ring- 
ing tone; one who praises oF propagates 
praise, EAR-TRUMPET, SPEAKING-TRUMPET. 


fish, n. The bellows-fi —Trum- 
pet-flower, 2. A name ap lied to — 
arge tubular flowers, — pet-major 
n. A head trumpeter in a baud or regi. 
ment = Trumpetry, trum’pet-ri, n. The 
pets ing or sounds of a trum 1et.—Trum 
a trumpet. Trrro m ngu 
=, t (Shak Ss vociferous as a trum, 
» rung’ kat, v.t. .2 
ge do Subanon tom eg 
Tosh eat e trun of tree, 
cut shorts Y Trung my ie lop; * 


appearing 
> DR, Bing; yu, then; th, thin; W, wig: Wh, whig; zh 
L| » aeure, 
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the tip (a truncate leaf). | as of garments; to make 1 ri 
i) aei eae ted, trungkä-ted, p. anda. Cut| ofa fowl to the body in cooking it: which gat Which trie, 
r short abruptly; having a part abruptly | skewer; to pull up by a ro Je OF ropes; to aflliction; €, the ch or 
d cut oñ; especially at the apex or top, or 12ng.—Trussed, trust, a. Provid d with tried; a Gel tation. ter cp 
11 having the appearance of being so cut.— | a truss or trusses.—Trussing, trus ing, 2. d 










an exam nation {or tg i 


A truncated cone or pyramid is one whose a cause Ink 


x is cut off by a plane parallel to its 
$ E trung-ka’shon, a, The 
act of lei or state of being trun- 

; cutting oft, 
gated con, a att 9 IO. Fr. ronchon, 
i Fr. tronçon, trom tronche, tronce, a trunk, 
| staff, Ze, L. truncua. Truxk.] A short 
stafa cudgel; a baton orstaffof authority; 
a tree the branches of which have been 
lopped off to produce rapid growth.—v.t. 
To beat with a truncheon; to cudgel,— 
Truncheoned, trun'shond, a. Furnished 

with a truncheon. — Truncheoner, Trun- 
cheoneer, — Babs — Ns 
A person armed with a trunchcon. 
Trundle, trun'dl, v.i.—trundled, trundling. 
[A. Sax. trimdcl, trendel, a circle, a whee 
akin Sw. and Dan. érind, round. TREND. 
To roll, as on littlo wheels; to roll; to bowl 
along. — v.t. To wheel or move on wheels; 
to FUN to Toll (to —— a boop). A 
ttle wheel; a castor; a sma ag 
with low wheels; a truck.—Trundle-bed, 
n. A truckle-bed. — Trundle-tail, x. A 
SE tail; a dog with a curled tail. 
a Ee 


irungk, n. T. tronc, trunk or 

stem, main body, bur shaft of a col- 
umn, a charity box; from L. truncus, muti- 
lated, and as noun, trunk or stem, body 
piece cut off, &c. (whence also truncheon 
truncate). The elephant's trunk should 
ve been trump, being from Fr. trompe, 

a trumpet, a proboscis, but tho word was 
confused with this. "'nuxr.] The woody 
stem bf trees; that part which su ports 



















dence; confident expectation; ussured an- 
ticipation; belief; hope; reliance or belief 
without examination (to take opinions on 
trust); the transfer of goods, property, &c., 
in confidence of future payment; credit: 
a person confided in and relied on; that 
which is committed or intrusted to one; 
something committed to one's care for use 
or for sate-kccping; the state of being 
confided to another's caro and guard; safe. 
keeping; care; management; law, the con. 
veying of property to onc party (the trustee) 
in confidence that he will apply it for tlie 

nefitof a third party or tosome specified 
purpose. — v.t. To place confidence in; to 
rely ou; to depend upon; to believe: to 
reccivo ns true; to rely on with regard to 
the care of; to intrust (to trust him with 
money); to commit, as to one'scare; to leave 
to one's self or to itself without fear of 
consequences; to sell to upon credit or in 
confidence of future payment: to be con- 
fident; to hope confidently: followed by a 
clause.—v.i. To have trust or reliance; to 
confide readily; to practise giving credit; 
to sell in reliance upon future payment; 
—To trust in, to confide in: to rely on.— 79 
trust to, to depend on; to have confidenca 
in. —a. Held in trust (trust properiy).— 






Tryst).—vi Mark 
1 U. A a keet à 
A i nce. 
bling. — re 
oi 


meeting-place. ; 










n. 
udie, Teng 

Tsetse, tset'sg euh T ` 
winged fiy, whose bite tt Alt 
Horses, dors, and Cattle, but ish ec 

9 man and wild beasts,’ hat 
Square, ti'skwir ". An instrumen 
m drawing consisting of trone = 
Wood of unequal length, t kan 
into ae Shorter like a T and both bs iss 
ES Fe ses dressed exactly etraight ei 





























rallcl 
Tub, tub, n. [Same as T, G. 


a tub.) An op ooden d 
with Staves, bottom Mis Gei 

































the branches; the body of an anim with- | Trusteo, trus-te’, 4. A person appointed | ing coal or ore from the mina—4 | 
out the limbs, or considered as apart from | tohold property, to take care of and apply | o tab, an idle or silly fen 1 Seil 
the limbs; the main body of anything | the same for the benefit of those entit ed ull story. at. Zu d, tulling, 
relatively to its branches or ramifications; 






or set in a tub (to tu) plani ates 
wash; to mako uso of a latlipsti- 
Tubbing, tub'ing, n. "Material {cr tele 
the lining of the shaft of a Tice, of «s 
artesian well, &c., to prevent falls E | 
bbish, tubiish,¢, Es 


to it. — Trusteeship, trus-tc'ship, n. The 
office of a trustee, — Truster, irus'tér, n. 
Ono who trusts; ono who relies; a believer. 
—Trust-estate, n. An estate held by a 
trustee or trustees, —Trustíul trust'ful, a. 
Full of trust; trusting; worthy of trust; 
trusty.—Trus fully, trust/ful-li, adv. In 
a trustful manner, — Trustfulness, trust’- 
ful-nes, n. The stato or quality of being 
trustful. — Trustily, trus'ti-li, adv, Ina 
trusty manner: faithfully.— Trustiness, 
e trunk-hose. — Trunk road, a highway trus’ti-nes, 2, The quality of being trusty; 
or main road. — Trunk - breeches, * pl. | fidelity; honesty. — Trustless, trust'les, o. 
Trunk-hose.—Trunked, trungkt, a. Hay- Devoid of trust; not worthy of trust; un- 
ing a trunk.—Trunk-fish, ^. OsrRACION.— reliable. — Trustlessness, trust/les-ncs, n. 
Trunk-hoze, n. pips [Named probably from Tho quality of being trustless, — Trust. 
being tr ted or cut short.] A kind of worthiness. trust’ wér-Tui-nes, m. The 
Bhort wide breeches — In above the quality of being trustworthy. — Trust- 
e worthy, trust'wér-Tni, a. Worihy of trust 
or confidence.—' rusty, trus'ti, a. Admit- 
ting of being safely trusted; deserving 
confidence; fit to be confided in; not liable 
to fail a person (a trusly sword). 
» Truthful, ke, Under TRUE. 






a or chest, often one covered with 

leather for containing clothes, &c,; the 

long snout or proboscis of an clephant; 

à also, a similar organ of other animals, as 

| the proboscis of an Insect; a tube, usu- 

i ally wooden, to convey air, dust, broken 

of matter, grain, &c.; a trough to convey 
A water from a raco to a water-whecl, Le; 
a flume; a boxed passage for air to or 

Sor a blast apparatus or blowing-cngine; 




















tube, tuba, a trumpet.] A pea Ex 


> 5 
ser, &c., used for the conveyance ciana 

f jousother any 
and for various other pu bodies cr HO? 












h, and James „— Trunk-line, a. 
The main line of a railway, canal, &c,.— 
Shak] ee n. A large wide sleeve, 


n,trun’yon,n. [Fr. trognon,astump, 











tube, — Tube-well, n, A cyli WE 
havi a sh point, 
— — above the polni with Hl 






c 
holes, driven into thee t um re 






, trut- shug, ad. [F 








from trone, 1, truncus, trunk of a tre trutt ; ej tom L. ter appcar, when wild 
— Kot — cach sido trout. EO A Pertaining to tho — is applied ar Pk 
» mortar, &c., serving to suppor Try tri, v.L— » tri im up.— ^ 
it on e euriage; Slem-engincs, a hollow | y ck, —— vino HD sachs Laien VOTE 3 
= 0 4 77 
rlinder to support it, and through which t sousi d 


9 grind, bruise, examine; L.L. tritare, to 
thrash (corn), from J, tritum, pp. of tero, 
to rub, to cleanse corn b thrashing, 

RITE.) To sift or pick out; to purify, 
assay, or refine, as metals; to test or prove 
by experiment; to make experience of; 
to subject to some severe test or expcri- 
ences to cause suffering or trouble to; to 
examine or inquiro into, cg ecially, to 
examine judicially: to subject to thc ox- 
amination and decision or sentence of a 
ribunal; to attempt: to undertake; to 
make experiment with; to cee what will 
result from using or employing.—To tr 
on, to pur On, ag n rarment,'to sce if it 
fits.—v.1. To cxcrt strength; to endeavour; 
to provo by a (est, To try back. to go back, 






ube.— ( 
pean of annelids W Ufer 


tubes. —— 1 t 
Having tho form of a tule) 
Tu bi 
















irus,m. [Fr. trousse, a bundle, in pl 
trunk-hose breeches (whence E. trousers I 
from trousecr, O. Fr. trosser, trusser, 2 


tuck up, to pack; L. L. tort; i 
from dé 5 pack; L lortiare, to twist, 













ing, n. The ach tales 
or — with EH IA 
material for tubes re n de 
n. + Ui tubus, and RA dg ji 
(hose corals Net ie being th fra 
small tubes, paler ta boi, d 



















undle of S; a quanti 
hay or straw together: SUTp. d 

ago used in cases of rupture to kee 
up the parts or for other purposes; a tuft 
e main stalk of 









a pipe; fistular.— d 
boiler in which. shimney 3 






— Trial, tri'al, n. The act of trying or 
testing in any manner; an — n test; 
experiment; a becoming acquainted b 


m6, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, mye; 





Fate, für, fat, fall; 






tobe, tub, byll; 


727 TUNE 


lus, tumultus, tumor, tuber, &c. (whence 
tumuli, tumour, &c.). Akin tomb. Being 
swelled, enl or distended ; swollen; 
protuberant ; swelling in sound or sense; 













































sities, a slang term for a young 
aa ahi student: so called from the 

ld £uft on the cap formerly worn by 
Ei at To adorn With or as with tufts 


be a 
f n emulation, 


m 
tubc.—Tubu » 
Im E ished with 282, ho act of making to 








2 4 D 1c — umidit D Tumid- 
: Kin DEn, SEET bulose, | or a tuft. — T e Cult oci tates ý Ge e EE n. ‘The state 
us et tair- ` of a small ‘lus a. Tubular. Adornec r clusters.—Tuft-hunter, n. A | or quality of being tumid.— Tumidly, tü'- 
uli y ing tls —— welling. been inb or toady in the — of titled mid-li, adv. Ina mia mannen — 
‘hor, n- . vid, CUTOUT. > e unting, n. 16 practico | —Tumour, Tumor, tü’mor, n. ` , 
a d quer, Bn éi — modifica- DE — — tuf'ti, a, PA boar: tumoria, from tumeo, to swell.) Surg. a 
SCH i derground sents (as in the potato), ding with tuits; growing in tufts, — morbid enlargement or swelling; more 
trip. tt ha of the of p f annual — Tug, tug, v.t. — tugged, tugging. IA. Sax. | strictly, a permanent swelling occasioned 
E tion in KE which new plants uy teóhan, teón, to tug or pull; pret. pl. tugon, | by a new growth, and not a mere enlarge- 
AS! ua ich bu a knot or swelling Ke rcu- | pp. togen: Icol. toga, tjüga, to draw; G. | ment of a natural part.—Tumoured, ti- 
a. Du produced 4 s tü/ber-kl, n. (Ja tu ber: a | zug, a pull; akin tow, to mu tuck, tie.] | mord, a. Having a tumour or tumours; 
All. dsl rt. ubere eier) A small dai To pull with cffort; to haul; to strain at; | distended; swelled. 
L^ Sc? dim. from knob; anat. "hol ono | to drag by means of a steam-tug.—v.i. To Tun tump, 2. [W. twmp, a round mass, 
y ti jittle project or ROC id matter | pull with great — di — — ahi ook; same root as fumid.] A little 
+ l asses ^r. din struggle, —7" A pull wi G . 
n certain may veloped indifferent parte eot: A Puprome effort; tho soverest strain | Tumular, Tumulary. Under TuwuLus. 
Sie | sy irons nennen e ILS M db corm Ui nl fom 
unga , : -boat, ». A stron 16 St > : UMID. , 
; D i DA is fubercled, reni penia Pes M for towing sailing and other vessels, | disturbance, or agitation of a multitude; 
Kun | sump tubercles; covered wien tu o —Tugger,tug'ér,m. Ono who tugs. _ an uproar; violent commotionoragitation, 
Mit | Show ercal ta-bér Kk uscd by tuber- | Tuition, tn-ish'on, n. [L. tuitio, tuitionis, | with contusion of sounds; irregular or con- 
y Gah terof a tuberclo; Seni © d'uborcu- guardianship, from tuzor, tuitus, to sce, to fused motion. — Tumultuarily, tü-mul'tn- 
A, des aifected with tuberculose Tuber- | look to.] Guardianship or superinten- | a-ri-li adv. In a tumultuary manner.— 
XE inte um) ta-ber’ka-lä-ted, tū- | “dencef; instruction; tutorship; teaching. | Tumultuariness, ta-mul^tQ a-ri n N. 
"bt ca-ber kt T DE a. Affected with | —Tuitionary, tü-ish'on-a-ri,«. Pertaining | Disorderly or tumultuous conduct; turbu- 
pst bx ru small knobs or pimples, Tul ditio di d (F Tula, in Russia Kee lt —— lt 
be: H ; -li-za"shon, n. „metal, tà'la, n. (From Tula, in Russia, . Cumullua i lerly; scu- 
us " - spenarna ar e ea where it is extensively made.] An allo ous; confused; restless; agitated; unquiet. 
l "e HE tü-bór-i 'or-us, a. | = tu- | of silver, with small proportions of lea a: — * Ge [L. tumut- 
aryl : ing tubers. | and copper. d z uosus.] Fullo umu sordcr, or con- 
UST fya ber, and fero, crede ere S Tuber- ip, tü'lip, n. [Fr. tulipe, from Sp. tulipa, fusion; conducted with tumult; disorderly; 
nes shaped TTuberosity, ' — a Herd adie I —— a tulip, — Turk. agitated; — — as py u ur ES 
St : somethin lw orpend, a turban, the name being given Ike; turbulent; violent.— uous 
li a — — o geg to the flower from its similarity. TuuBax.] tü-mul^tn-us-li, adv. In a tümdltuous 
drei is tu ia. fuberose, tü'bér-us, ta’ber-ös, | A plant of the lily family of many species, manner; with turbulence.—Tumultuous- 
saei Corered with knobby or wart-like pro- | much cultivated for the beauty of the | mess, tü-mul’tü-us-nes, n. 
"id by a. cea; knobbed ; having tubers; | flowers. —Tulipist, tü'lip-ist, n. A culti- | Tumulus, tü'mü-lus, n. pl. Tumuli, tü/ma-li. 
mid mine ing & tuber, — Tuberousnoss, tü'- | vator of tulips. — Tulipomania, tü'lip-o- [L., a hillock, from £o, to swell. Tuxın. 
titre i up us-nes, n. Quality of being tuberous, | ma”ni-a, n. Tulip, and L. mania, mad- | A mound; a barrow or artificial buria 
“Al tih » (nl/róz or tü'be-tüz, n. [From | ness.] A violent passion forthe cultivation mound of earth. — Tumular, Tum 


the Latin specific namo tuberosa, which 


: or acquisition of tulips.—Tulip-tree,n. An 
ME means simply * tuberous;' so Fr. Lubéreuse, 
m D 


American tree bearing flowers resemblinz 
the tulip, one of thc most magnificent 


tü'mü-lér, tü^mü-la-ri, a. Formin or re- 
lating ton tumulus or barrow. v 


A Sp. fuberoza,] An odoriterous lant with ‚tun, n. LA. Sax. denne, a butt = Icel. 


—* a tuberous root, a favourite (ower and € sau ER m TS pd spun. SR and O.I SE — tunne, D. to 
Lar tz icultivated, —.' ulip-wood,», A beautiful striped, roze- e Conne, cask, tun; perh: 'eltic w 
SC Tubing, Tubular, Se, Under | coloured wood, the produce of a Brazilian = Ir, aud Gacl. EN UU e Ed W. 


trec, much used for inlaying. U. Ton is the sime word; tunnel is a 
1 


B t| Tone, 
Lite Tuck, tuk, n. [From Fr.cstoc, It. stocco, 





^. 


a, Tull tul, = A ki d f i D i Y i e i z P 
3 lub Sim rom » Slock, a. stick.] A rapier. fabri, originally manufactured at ‘Tide vel un Hawk he as 
e dx tuk, v.i. [Samo as L.G. tucken, G., dresses, collars, &c. eer Gen es of E as the old hae: 
pn — lil gent PM at to Men val war, n. [Hind.] An East In- | heads or 252 gallons.— v.t.—tunned, fon 
h I t s , 1 Ye H i re, [ 
Lo into smaller compass by folding; to fold Tumble, tum'bl, v.i, — tumbled, tumblir undra, anto chaka; i 
in or und > : , ; tumbling, tun'dra, a. A term applied to th 
1. under; to gather up; to gather the From Dan. ii a i pp 8 
1 d d n. tumle, Sw. tumla, to tumble, | i 
ke — hes close mound (to tuck a. child allied to A. Sax. tumbian, to dance, D. in "the northern ee ‘ot Sis adea 
Lin. — ^ À di. DAN, , H H e 2 o i T a, Ww era 
dir the a. Aio d oe Mt draw to- | tuimelen, to tumble, G. daumeln, to reel vegetation takes an arctic charact 
, bart of oer. esu s ant character. 
a hid mado aa Cib especially hor izontal way and o other; to toss the — TE rhyt eT ree eet lone. —— 
j WË ‚wu r > cre a d 1 A 
BE iia oe ua eka act |. gut tonia cian P| Teer glace tolse or ol 
the top of a weer Sin round |: turn or throw about for examination in unison: A : ` 
E EE tonation da singhig or playing? allen 
h Growth of the United Secular vegetable | —n. A all; a rolling over mark lent v | ment of a musical instrument so as to pro. 
> > 3 Leem 5 u = d = 
SR SE E Be e SE 
. n S m i KL s ` 
is GE et, n, (From Tt, nally one thee pre, drinking glass, origi. | time beni ie egos temper for the 
| ee i Ac See us o sould | mount of (ce fae gate pum or 
~Tuck, a fanfaro, [Shak called’ n pigeon, ut into or cause to be in tunc; to sing 
p, (c —— (E ucket,] a £o called from its practice of turning over “ith I vibe in 
inc nay by bea ng a drum: b he sound |. in flight; a sort of spring-latch in o lock D ti ito the pos harmony: to attune; to 
mé! lo Tw taz da, n. „Sax. 7% which detains tho bolt until a key lift it. Able, tun Proper state; to adapt.—Tun- 
AET ( «the da Le cade, that | —Tumb erful its 1 able, tún'a-bl, a. Capablo of being put in 
RE an, Y of Tiw, the N » tum"blér-ful, n. much | t d : 
ate dagr ct of war; so Teo] av orthern | asa tumbler can contain." une or mado harmonious; musical: tune- 
rates Comp, 7; 9029, Dan, gor Dedage, (yrs. Tumbrel PP ain. ` ful. — Tunableness, tün'a-bl-nca, n. The 
n day d Thursday The redag, G. dienstag, [O.Fr. tomberel f: um'brel, tum'bril, n. | state or quality of being tunable.— Tun 
(ped the week "2day.] The third | c ‘tila 1 from tomber, to fall, be- | ably, tūn'a-bli.zdv. To n tunable manner: 
ud e Ng, Ut tut use tilted up to be emptied; of Germanic | musically.—Tuneful tün'ful Hi SE 
awa tu a Porous AS DE tua Fr. tuf, origin and akin to tumble, 'UxBLE.] A | nious: melodious; musi L 14; Oe 
ma, Walt Geol, stone, from L. eck d? dung-cart; a low vehicle with two wheels | tün^ful-li, adv, 3 Virtus 3 
to a light 2 term origina IL us, | used by farmers; a covered cart or car. We, acu, In a tuneful manners 
ia tay el coria E composed 5f 189 wath two wheels, which accompanies ton'ful nos. N. een vefulness, 
A — Dene now to ammunition one the tools of bioncers, | bein tuneful.—Tuneless, torio — 
a. ee: : d musical; unharmonious ; Ge 1 
| BAS mam m ne Dorme | xr M Er SE 
Äis uci > Ar si n’er, 2. One w ATO 
HR tam "Uc ved | Et pereira | Ee d ds une E 
vi Custer Of fios things in i nore mall mesa —— asaling up; a tumour.—Tu- | ment so that rp sounds. GE 
A so clum lat eee feathers Tamia. tumid; tumefäction. No ESAE Steel i sh qub e fork, Vi BR 
recs); in E ; 20'mid, a. [L. tumidus, from tu i nsirument with two prongs de- 
to swell, from root iu cing also go, | Signed when set in vibration to * 
ch, Sc, lon, oT » Producing also ĉu- | musi sound of a certain fixed oe ca 
a 
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or cono inverted.—Turbination, ter-bi-nar 
shon, 2. The act of spinning or whirling, 
as a top. 


Turbine, térbin, n. [L. turbo, turbinis 
that which spins or whirls round, a top, 
A kind of horizontal water-wheel mado 
to revolve by the escape of water through 
orificcs, under o influence of pressure 


bit, tér’bit, n. A variety of the domes. 
tic pigeon remarkable for iis short beak, 
Turbith, | térbith d Turpeth, - 






















tenic, 
Tungstic, t ten'ik, tung'stik, a. Per- 
tainingtooro tained — — (lung. 

acid). 


tun-gus'ik, a. A term applied to 
up of "Aer tongues ole by 
tribes in the north-east of Asia, A 
Tunic, tü'nik, n. [L. tunica, a tunic] A 
very ancient form of under arment worn 
y both sexes, and fastened by a girdle or 
belt about the waist; at the present day 
a loose garment worn by women and boys 
drawn in at the waist and reaching not 
far below it: a military surcoat; the gar- 
ment worn by a knight over his armour; 
the full-dress, short uniform coat worn by 
soldiers; anat. a membrane ERA covers or 
composes some part or organ (the tun 
or coats of the eye, the tunica of tlie sto- 
mach, &c.); 2 natural covering; an integu- 
ment; bot. any loose membranous skin not 


larity in shape.) A well-known and 
highly esteemed species of flat-fish plenti- 
ful off tho British shores, often weighing 






Of the 
Turm € i ba 
i d. curd, y 
name of one or a, Ee d 
le ginger family, hose yal üg 
EE 
ops, Te Ge 











L. turbulentus, 
ni Dei 























mol, tér'moil, n, ro,; d 
riotous; disorderly.— ulonce, Turb bably turn dp: doubt. 
formed from epidermis; the skin of a seed. lency,tér'bü-lens,tér'b Q-Icn-sin, The State moa d noil] if Ius 
—Tunicary, tüni-kari m OncoftheTuni- | or quality of being turbulent; riotous dis- urbance;—p t Toh t; co ica; éi 
cata. — Tunicata, tü-ni-kü'ía, n. pl. An position; unruliness,—Turbulently térbü. to trouble; to molest Here 
order of molluscoida, or lower mollusca, | lenti, adv. In a turbulent manner, motion, 774. Tob Mes 
which are enveloped in a coriaceous tunic Turco, tür'ko, n. The name given by the ID, v.t. CO. Fr. ( 
or loan ascidian —— — = French to Arab sharp-shooters in their fou Werl to turn, from nd We Ri 
Tunicate, ca tü'^n “ki A I-Rü- a a - nau a 10, TO a 
ted, a. Bot. covered with a tunic or mem- | Turcoman, turkó-man, n. TURKOMAN, tornos, a tu See 3 lathe, from Ge 
nes; coated; cool, enveloped in a tunic Urecn, tu-rén', n. [From Fr. terrine, a | tero, tritum (E, trite), to FLING Toot t |, 
or mantle. n turcen, lit. an carthon vessel, from terre-- Gur, tournament, tornado — ali: 
er, tung'kér, a, [G. tunken, to dip.) | I. terra, earth. Terra.) A rather large | cause to morvo round on a ceni de] To 
DUxRER. deep vessel for holding soup orotherliquid | or 18 On a centre Or axis: to put gt 
; tun'el, n. [From Fr, tonnelle, an | f. at tho table. cular motion: to rotatoor rera tule. 
arbonr, a tunnel, from tonne, LJ, tunna, » térf, n. pl. Turís térfs, now seldom by means of a lathe; to direct or pat itt 
a cask. Tus.) A subterrancan passage cut | Turves, térvz. ` DA. Sax. turf = D, turf, | a differe » COUTEC, direction ya d 
through a hi , 0 rock, or anycminence,or | Icel, Sw. and L.G. torf, Dan. lörv, tur?.] nel (to tura n : 
under x river, a town, &c., to carry 2 canal, e surface or sward of grass lands; a 
or a railway in an advantagcous ; 


turn tho eyes towards); 
(to turn oh Self to trades tosima 
use or purpose; to shift or change ote 
Qs a th Hes to a ae 
or the 
bring the inside of out; — 
or 











it; a sod; a kind of peaty substance cut 
from the surface of the ground and used as 


uel.—TAeturf, the race-course; and hence, 














— tér'f-nes,' n. The state or 
qualit of being turfy.—Turf-spade, "n. A 
spade or cutting turf, longerand narrower 
than the common spade.—Turfy, tér‘fi a. 


te 
; © like; to put, bring, or gan 
the qualities or appearance of turf; con- | in a certai te condition (ture! 


n 
or race-ground; char- | into ridicule 
acteristic of horse-racing: sporting ; from some * 


mackerel family, attaining a length of 

from four fn feet, and found in 
—— quantities in the Mediterrancan, 
cre 


i an American s ecieg 
raked chietly tor the oil it yields. » 










ér-jcs', v.i. 


anguages, which includ th i 
quinnish, Turkish, M6 D lit augen = 






Wow) fu turn eve, 
; toavert (a blow).— 
md ss, dischargo or discard; also, tè 





swelled; inflation: 







» Per, 
ulband, turban. Tulip is a form € thi 
word.] A form of head worn h the 
Orienta consisting of a cap’ without 
Ma An ia wach, ah gr shaw] wound 

e Ind of head-dress wor; 
ladies AEN terband, a. Wearino 


CHG tegen 
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mM ` : s ina y o e 
turf le cut the ul cutting torp Der states infe SH beyond ite natural | as Velo atate (to burn out GE | que 
Turbellaris, terbel iti, m the rem L. | ing; bombast, "ner Of Writing or speak clot to bring tho inside ot out: s diane 
» 1 stir, from the currents Turio, tü'ri.5 l. Turiones, tü.ri-j'na out to vicw.— Coca 
caused by their moving cilia.) An order [L.] Bot. tho —— — oe per: & ill i 
gunuloid s nearly all aquatic | ennial herbaceous plant, annually devel. eigen 
E aud dr] malti, including the nemer- | oped, an Producing a new s em, dän 
ur ot rs. Tur 1% A native or inhabitant of tene 
d bid, a. [L. turbidus, from turba; | Tur ey hence,aMohammedan,{—Turkoy, yn 
; crowd, or turbare, to troublo (as in dis- terki, x. [So calle uso it was erro- reek 
Ae? t nt). TROUBLE.) Hay. neously believed to have come from Tur- 5 sig 
105 e lees orsediment disturbed; muddy; | ke A arge gallinaceous bird belonging to oe 
gai zk raneous matter; not clear: | to merica, well known as an inmate of t Hr a 
of liquids of any Mad ` j| qur,poultry-yards, and high ZC of with the face OFF * 
828, tér-bid'j. tér'bid-nes,n. The Turke L ey-vulturo, n. An | most; to place, to tilt up; to tura Sf i to 
stateot being turbid.—Turbidly. térbid-li, American bird of the vulture family turn up a he up empti: U Ki f 
. Ina turbid manner; muddily. ing a dista lance to a turkey. | end, tip, or poin on of e lh 
Turbina , ter'bi-nat, terbi- -furke carpet, n, A carpet mado cn- | one’s nose, an CX — To t ce Totana — 
t [From turbo, turbinis, a. top] tirely of wool, tho loops bein larger than | refer to ina off; to Bè 
or Wreathes a xh Pd top; conch. Bpi ose of Brussolg carpets and always cut. i 
the apex Uke Em roma e dtr base to —1urkoy.cock 
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Epa 










ou or 
to onasi toona away; to Ep oeh? 
shaped like a top To turn the back 





pa 


ree 

































TURN 729 TUSSOCK 
. | by turns. — Turn-coat, n. One who for- | 
UND - Triondship,or assistance Perte sakes his party or principles.—Turn-cock, pas dl EE — — 
Te favour; „to go OT lunt or | n. The servant of a water company who | Turpitud ' , i 
—* one’s a corner ge , LO blun the waterfor th > e pivu e, ter i-tad, 7. [L. turpitudo, » } 
SC Lo D turn the CCF, enemy's flank, | turas on the waterior o mains, regulates from turpis, foul, base.] Inherent baseness f 
one, " emet 1 — To turn an "vro so as to | the fire-plugs, &c.— urn-down, a. Folded | or vileness of principle, words, or actions; | 
Lam rendet Un, fe tO Dit attack him from | or doubled; dows tay terrae A shameful wickedness; moral depravity. 
TS e round N the do, — To tur arn one's | whose occupation is to form things with a called. T ec broug h d —— em | 
"Tor Behind zx pt ones See giddy or dizzy; latho.—Turnery, ter/ner-i,n. The act of | Turkey, Fr. Turquie | A" ginally M d 
"n M —— Den or judgment; eech, en eegen e opaque precious stone, a favourite gom in 1 
, the penny, ( ; 2 place where 2 
to donio TO turn a penni i rculation; | articles are turned.—Turning, terning, n. Turrot to — — Jewelry. , i 
ra in keen one’s money ital by business.—70 | A bend or flexure; the place where a road | tour, a tower from L. touretie, m. of $ 
Gel D to iner 000 d nake one sido of tho | or street diverges from another road or | Tower] A little tower on a b ilai wer. Il 
he(o 31 a the v; Jig todecide in one way | street; the art or operation of shaping | cylindrical iron or steel st poke 35 2 Lu 
8 — go down; superiority or success, | articles in a lathe.Turning-Iathe, n. A | from the deck of som ructure rising | 
liy or another; to E to causo nausea, | lathe used by turners to shape their work, | below.)—Turreted. vaya vessols. (Sce | 
ALT To ture the thing.— T0 turn the tables, | —1 ‘point, n. The point where a | Formed likea turret; furnis Wee, Tie at 
Gel disgust, oF lon emery victorious rival, unng or person turns back; the point at | rets.—Turret-ship. ai hed with tur- 
Wee d to ZS or the like. To — Ted a whio i e ecidin —— takes place, as | ship of war having onthe deck} ac Diatad 
uk ; 3000, , 2250 creas i ¿ 
du) ] ` Det vith dno circalaror rotatory | the opposite.—Turnkey térn'ke, n. t na nro mated within onc or more turrets, which 
AE : to rovolve or ro- | who turna the key in locks] A person | be brought to a as ek 6 guns may 


on; to move TO un the chief point | who has charge of th i i i red direc- 
moti „to depend, as on en i = * of a prison for | tion.—Turriculate, Turriculated tu-rik'ü- 


tho like; to hinge (tho 
out, n. A coming forth; a number of | rct in shape.—Turrilite, tur'i-lit, n. 
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che he 
li dis gestion turas upon this; to move the 
Enti qu or head in another direction; | persons who have come out on some a [ > 
Dos tengo tho position or posture of the | ticular occasion (a great turn-out of spec. AA r, lithos, a stone.] A 
in bed; to retrace one's steps; ators); that which is brought prominently ral, turreted, chambered. occur Jo. UA GEN | 
Turri | 


in - E 
body, 33 back; to return; to offer oppo- | forward or exhibited; hence, an equipage; | taccous formations, — tur-i 



















































Tr (Fr or come 
Mil? « to show fight; to tako nn opposite | a horse or horses and x d 17 < j | | 
eng or a new course; to bo directod (tho road quantity of produce yielded. Pura owe’ meten en (Dim. of L. turris, a tower.] A i 
Ma turas to the right); to have recourse ( Dev 3». The act or result of turning over; the | ral striated s hele with clongated spi- 
AIS not where Dto bo converted; in a general ——— ae TE ARR Je tle, ge n. TA Sax, turfle, a corrup- ? 
oT ati, senso, to become; to grow (to turn pale); ime.— np e, térn’pik, a. [Ori Jr ion of L. turtur, a turtle-dove, whence 4 
zb to change Trove sour or spoiled, us milk, | idee frame with pikes or epus pre. | BE of the piecon tania cel: Dunt] ell IS 
d ee Ehe constancy E celebrated, for i 
Ts n nauseated or qualmish, ns tho stomach; to much sun Y poets me —— Tí 
mias | Gauge fram ebb to ow or from fot to EE | 
with as the tide; to have a consequence; to tortoise, or S a corruption of j 
y back, ¡to tura to nccount).— To turn about name vend tortuga, a tortoise. e 
—— Ey ven to the sent í 
be to tura the face in another direction,— 7'o urus à spit; a doz allied warm climates, the — —— m 
\ tara again, to return.—7o turn against tcrrie , s allied to the.| cies bein spe 
ds to become unfavourable, unfrien diy ei —— formerly employed todrivea wheel | which ie —— the flesh of 
3 hostile to.— To turn aside, to leave it for roasting in kitchens, | tables of th 28 a luxury at the 
Imole, straight course; to withdraw from the — Turnstile, térn’stil, n. A post sur-| so —— Ti ch.—Turtle-soup,n. A ri 
me |. eee, To turn gway, to dovi- | move round aa which | furtlemea besen of which is 
toa ad her direction; | —Turnsto ato } cm. | Tuscan, tus'kan, a. Pertaining to Tusca 
ea | amiee intan ehe]! ployer family so cied ots aces | duda 17 Augean order, ong othe dá 
| i : to enter: ing up small stones i hitecture, devoid of 
urti poto bed | ala inwards; to enter; to | worms, Ze hich 4068 In search of | ments, and havi of orna- 
ard -.—To turn off, to diverge; 1 «C, on which it feeds, — Turn. A columns that are never 
an riu] aer (tho road turns of used for shifting ere Platform arch. the 1, An. fubabitant —— 
peto ha hott’ or hostility to; to Deck ade —* line of rails to another, anid forie catir tush, interj. An exclamation indi- 
gail = Te angry mauner; to depend ng engines on the same line of rails, des rebuke, impatience, or contempt, 
dr niwon DN out, to bend or Gei Up, tér’nip, a [The latter part and equivalent to pshaw ! 
a, to get out « ot Dro ; to appear out. Si ie ep: „cel. napa, Se neip, a H — tooth (A form of tusk] A lon 
H D , D ` ins ` e P y ` ` ¢ 
+ Ce o rosul (the ging] A is perhaps W. Ga sontcthi ie [m tox cain of tho tooth Maie ecially 
More, shift, —To turn over, to ciferous, biennial plant, allied ra. Tusked. x 
w ben top EES from side to siga | 0 the cabbage, with a solid bulbove aea | Task, tusk, n. LA. Sax. t 
pii Te (ara y, vo bottom; to roll: to tumt much cultivated as food fox bous root, robably for twise, fro Tt a tusk; 
lish; to die {0 apply or betak umblo. | cattle, especiall in wi And eer and long pointed ‘often mad, two.] The 
dg To fury coe one‘ mind anos self | vourin y m winter, and as a fia- | on caci i ‚and often protruding tooth 
| e 4I, to point attention to | A rowel SOUDS, £c. — Turnip-cutte ch side of the jaw of certain ani 
to upwards: A revolving p rn. | asin the ertain animals 
T tmb TET. ine ane to | for cattle and sheep riii ie turnips | boar, wa rus propa canino tooth — 
aca "ren or cord; the Daation; one pay 3. A small coloo of slough ı harrow tooth, or the There 
H Tom ew S or Turn T *lCav T e LUSK a. 
na a need fox ire; a line; a wind. sol from: —— term'sol, s E e “has its SEN n. An elephant that 
` . , 5 v -u el ¿E 
Le Ge EW ect ae O0; alteration turn to Plant Whoso e ite Furnished with tus : tusked o? DOS ki, a. hi 
` LI LI " * E 
| et enjongenerally; vicioso i | the juice of which is renee yous plant net SSOCR-GHASS. | 
BJ dae, ol en of ia en with for acide nit, and which sere asa tant | ¿ strong, coarse, brown: silk obti ots | 
mE ne o o | Bessere reisten | 
Eigenen o Purpose, poor Malice (a roo entine, tér’pen-ti a cough, for the cur da, tussis, 
AA tes | GET peritia furl emet | O O leave 
34 , e RB 7 s ` sale, tus, r i 
AU s ach ate AST 1 rot about roughly. 4 AES config l 
m Nu ER o soue” Te Mo struggles | 
7 Mer 8 2 group tl a ce ollod.); mug ck, tusok I i 
2 h p otier D Of Notes Way of tine-tree, n, 3 te, Cushe, a tuft, O ened, from older 
$f fon in dg tlternater SY turns, one | ates which yield e name of certain | tuft, ei] 46 a bush; Dan. dusk, a 
4 i^o a o Order u Ni at intervals ao | Turpeth, terpeth, m rentine. hillock e clump, tuft, or small 
: nt, th P grass of the Falkland Tele 
- tagon a, &c., which ws in great ds, 
| of ee contains a large uantity 
: EE | 


‘tarpetie 
ral, n. Youle, 





eee 





m — erf me m WA, an - » T" 
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interj. An exclamation used to 
Pe ain e, or to express impatience 
or contempt; synonymous With tush, 

á Tutelage, tū'icl-ñj, n. [From L. tutela, pro- 
tection, from tucor, to defend (whence also 
tutor, tuition).] Guardianship; protection 
bestowed; the state of being under a guar- 


"Tween, twin, prep. A contraction of Be. 
tween, 

Tweer, twir, n. Same as Tuyerc. 

ezors, (wo'zerz, n. pl. Formerly trees 1 
from tweeze, a surgeon's box of instru- 
ments, 1case containing scissors, penknife, 
or similar articles, from Fr, éluis, pl, of 
Cut, O.Fr. estui, a caso or sheath (of Ger. 
manic origin).] Small pincers used to 
pluck out hairs, &c.; small forceps.— 

reezer-Casc, ». A case for carrying 
tweezers. 

Twelve, twelv, a. LA. Sax. twel f= 0. Sax, 
twelif, O. Fris, tweles, D. twaaly, Icel. tui f, 
Goth, tvalif, 0.1.G. zwelif, Mod. G zwölf, 
Formed similarly to eleven, the elements 
being two, A. Sax. twa, aud a suflix-fcn, 
ErkvEN.] The sum of two and ten; twice 
six;a dozen.— Twelve tables, Underane, 
—n. The number which consists of ten and 
two: a symbol representing twelve units, 
as 12 or xii.—Zn twelves, in duodecimo,— 

elfth, twelíth, a. The second after the 
tenth; the ordinal of twelve; being one of 
twelve equal parts of anything.—x, One 
of twelve equal parts of anything, — 

Twelith-cako, x. A largo ca ke, into which 

& bean was often introduced, prepared for 
Twelith-night festivities. BEAN-KING, — 

Twelfth-day, n. The twelfth day after 

Christmas; the festival of the Epiphany, — 

Twelíth-night, ". The cvening of tho 

festival of tho Epiphany, — Twelvemo, 
twelv'mo, 2. and a. Duc ecimo; conírac- 

ted 12mo,— Twelvemonth, twelv'muuth, 

". A year, — Twelve-penny, «. Sold Tor 

or costing a shilling; worth a shill ing. 

ty, twen'ti, a, (A. Sax, twentig, from 

twegen, two, twain, and "lig, ten; -tiy being 

cor. with L. decem, ten; 60 D. and L.G, 

twintig, G. zwanzig, Goth. tvaitigjus.] Twice 

ten; proverbially, an indefinite number. — 
n., The number of twice ten; a score; a 
"symbol representing this, as 20 or Xx, — 
ventieth, twen'ti-cth, a. The ordinal of 
twenty; being one of twenty cqual parts 
of anything.— n. Ono of twenty equal 
parts.—Twenty-fold, o. Twenty times as 
many, 

Twibill, twi'bil n. LA. Sox. twibill, from 
twi=two, and bill, bil, an axe, a bill] A 
kind of double axe or mattock, 

ice, twis, adv, [O.E. twics, f rom A. Sax, 
twi, twi, two or double—twice, like thrice, 
being an adverbial genilive,] Two times: 
doubly.—Twice-told, a. Related or told 
Wice, 


Twiddle, twid1, v.t.—twiddled, twiddling. 
[Perhaps akin to twaddle or twilter.] To 
twirl, in a small way: to touch lightly, or 
play with.—v.i. To play with a tremulous 


E, twig,n. LA. Sax. twig, akin to tud, 
two, alluding to the bifurcation of the 
ranch; L.G, twieg, D. twijg, G. zweig, a 
twig. Two.] A small shoot or branch of 
a tree or other plant, of no definite length 


or size, — Twiggen, twig'en, a. Made of 
twigs; wicker — ; twig’i, a. Der, 


Having the ai * ety i 
o0 ? 


another; a private instructor; a teacher or 
instructor o anything; in English univer- 
sities, one of a body ot selected fellows at- 
tached to the various pales or halls, by 

1e students is 


—Tutorage, tü'tor-ij, n. "l'ho office of a 
tutor ori guardian; guardianship. — Tu- 









tvinna,tod Nee i l 

` O d 

to form by twisting (206. Tris Tale 
bres; toentwi 







ardianship; tutelage. j 
Tatti. tut'tū. jit. from L. totus, pl. toti, all.] 
Mus. all; a direction to every performer to 
take part in the execution of the passage 
or movement. N x 
Tutty, tut'i,n. [Fr. tutie, Pg. tulia, from 
Ar. (ütiya.] An impure protoxide of zinc, 
collected from the chimneys of smelting 
furnaces, and used as a polishing powder, 
» twi-yir’ or tu-yar, n, [Fr. tuyere, 
akin to tuyau, a pipe. TEwEL.] The nozzle 
of the pipe that introduces the blast of a 
blast-furnace; the blast-pipcitself of which 
there are usually two, ? 
Twaddle, twod1, v.i —twaddled, twaddling, 
[Older form twattle, also twitile, twittle- 
wattle; an imitative word like tatile, iwit- 
tcr, &c.] 2 Hik ina wreaks rel hd tedious 
manner; to prate.—=. Empty si alk; a 
twaddler. — Twaddler, twod'ler, n. O 
who twaddles.—Twaddling, twod'ling, n. 
The act of one who twaddie ; silly talk,— 
TUA ddly, twod!i, a. Consisting of twad- 
e, 


O ascend or grow y Je 
2 Support (the plaut eg — 
compos 







rea 
ihreads or sir. ` | 
small cord or ed rested d 
p. and a. Twisting or w 


. ascendi rally around’ pes 
ranch, or pron ly a Sten, 


edo. Ina twining wann eee 





















press, Dan. tvinge, D, Zei 





pain; to torment with inching or sh: 
pains; to pinch: to tweak. nb 
a sudden, sharp, local pain.—n. A sudden, 
sharp pain; a darting, local pain cf ry 
mentary continuance; xs 33 tweak, 
inkle, twing'kl,v.i.— 1 kled, eise, 
[A. Sax. twinclian, to twinkle, a dim, ard 
freq. corresponding to O.E, tinka, G. 
cwinken, to wink with the (e DT 
orms corresponding to : 
and shut the eyes rapidly; to gkan; t 
sparkle: said of the cycs; to flash st i 
tervals; to shine witha treutolow Bee 
mitted light; to scintillate.—n. A v ei 
quick motion of the eye; Sa EN 
of the eye or of a star; a twi wé 
Ty bwin Kling, —— 
m6 Which twinkles; a 
of tho eyes A wink; m taken ap 
winking the eye; an instant. : 
Twirl, twerl, v.t. [Allied to Fr 
to whirl, D. dwart, a whir * rarity; 
whirl, O.G. (ordre, To cause to tut 
Swiss zwirlen, to twirl.] causa to KR 
round with rapidity; x the finger 
rapidly, especially Work to be vil 
To revolve with ve circolar metko; 3 














twin, a. [O.E. tweyne, tweyen, Ee. 
A. Sax. twegen, trom ted, two= 0, Fris, 
fwéne, Dan, teende, G.zween. Two.] Two, 
Obsolete unless in poctry.J—n, A pair; a 
ple. 
y twang, n. Laure ^ a — 
A sharp quic 
sound: an affected modulation of the E 
2 kind of nasal sound; after-taste; tang.— 
v.i. To sound with a quick sharp noise; to 
make the sound of a string which ig 
Stretched and suddenly pulled; to utter 
a sharp or nasal sound.—v.t To make 























, what t 


aining to a twig; resembling a twig; 
having twigs, 

g, twig, v.t.—twigged, twigging, (Ir. and 
Gael. tuig, to perceive discern.) To tako 
notice of; to observe keenly, [Colloq. ]— 
s ion Sec; to apprehend or understand. 


"a HEB E n. [From fre double (as 






sound.—in - Imitative of a sha ‚qui 
sound, ns 535 made by a bows anges 


ling} twang’elin ‚a T Ing; 
gelt Se gel E 


ak, 
twangk, v.t. [ Imitative of a more 
abrupt sound than trang.) To causo to 


Casha H t gi a f 
T A twang: Wanging sound; to twang 
of green to. Skü,n. [Chinesc.] A sort 







Sito E EE ema omo [ =D en c9 m mom Ass A 






a= 
= 





j Sax. 
Twist, twist, vt. [d. 83 ence 
from stem of wd, two; LG. 
twine, twill, wig, &c; similar En 










ESSET. 






















l 
i 
Sw, trt rma IT | 
in twi ‚Fax, lol, twi, akin to (wd, | D. twist, Dan. and ies.) Tof m 
two, and light.) ‘Tho faint lied which is cond, division in two es 9 tritt | " 
| reflected upon the earth after sunset and | winding etri d from many ae | 
rawas, iwoz, A contraction of It was,  . before sunrise; crepuscular light; usually | form into a t irens Lo crook sor | 
—— trol vt. anda. An older form piled. to renting might, morning ETE — etd to perverts 
7 wa * o ne . fi se n A , or 
» twök, vt LA. Sax. twiccian, to generals hence, a dubidas Or uncertain from the true epum, to et 1 
twitch--L.G. twikken, D. zwikken, G, zwick- medium through which an thing is scen | twist round Co jons and actions v lis 
nr a ee | : 
tha pinch or Jerk; a twitch à ora pearing he vinidimated; — Dasa y 
wil 






^ deis v... [Sume as I.G. twillen, to 
make double; akin G. zwillich, twill: akin 
to twin, (wo, and tho prefix {wi of twilight, 
twibill.] To weave in such a manneras to 
produco a kind of diagonal ribbed appear- 
ance upon tho surface of tho cloth.—n. A 






wisted.—n. Tho ution; & 
hae the act; a convoy Mie 
tion; a flexure; wha » man 

ing, as a cord, threats? thick 
tobacco in the form gu 


1 in tho bore of a t WISI pect 
Be, WË 


SES 












E 


on j : 
called tere | ereng that they were so 


ed.) A twilled 
Woollen fabric, pri ci 
themanufactureot chi, 







Lied 






St 
























Qu in the south of Scotland. SEH have the appearance cr oan qe as do | tingere Ere id, bit yt ot be 
twee pine dl, v.t. Same as Twiddle, lines or ribs over the surface: tho raised ges, Vie A. Bax. € the 
an. Same as Twill, lines made by twilling. — Twilled, twild, | atwile, a Fr. = 
bune—the 
F ito, far, fat, fall: mu, met, her; 50.8 


Pine, pin; note, not, mier tobe, tub, bull; oil, pound; Us 
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ted.— Typology, ti-pol’o-ji,n. [Gr. typos 


1,0n which the blank shects are put 
andlogos,discourse.} The doctrine of types: 


to blame; Sc. oloti 
in order to be laid on tho form to beim 


/ 






















































Ru the an 
— ES Ee EE, — pressed.—Tympani 
u no ep c a / — anic - ,: 
las go vex rule, Tinperfection, or the like; | 8 tympanum —— a a. „Like | a discourse 
Eh C LUE ES operilaugis | Bless on Den expecially thosa of 
Gu aUrepitter, ik ers 7 zın. Med. a distention of Pee ba Sec: Typhoon fon” 
act. t from a m on of the abdom d n, ti-fón”, n. [C s 
— or re d. "wt. [A form of tweak.) To from a mor collection cf air in the wind, influenced z Gn — — t 
i S Ze Lé sudden jerk; to snatch.—v.i. | Relating to Oral voted tim-pa-nit/ik, a e hich! Oust of the violent on T MIT 3 
with a su ch Spa] et with « a. | which ra UIT 
sane | eri a short chen) st tipan tin m, LE from May to November: ao and 
TA md spastio contraction ol Bus moss middle ear or tym lit coma] A fus, n. [Gr. typhos, stupo 
im jstod aroun pper lip of a | tim'pa- ym dan r or 
de noose twisted. ia Un d panum, 2. sinat panum, | fev rous Species of i 
CO | ae oenm quiet wig irens | Sifting ES. nas the drum ot by great debility, contagi 
s — n. [From fts cry.) py deer f — OM. — arch. the tan: generally characterized often pidemie ; 
g tain-linuet. er ga ient; ; spiri : à 
Dei E Mech q dram | qud lis pelea ant Suena 
| x G.: ern, D. grén, to twitter.] To | purposes of irrigati . raised for the :P livid colour on th ruption of a 
— utter a succession of small, tremulous, in- | substance stre igation; bot, a memb as hospital fever, j: o skin; also kno 
i ortai Sda o Su tched a ranous ti foid er, jail-fever, &c,— wo 
Ate termitted notes, 28 certain birds do,—n. A | moss. —Tympai across the theca of a 1d, a. Pertainin 2 &c.—Typhoid 
Së | Ge BE | Spe O ZE Ke E 
—* Tel "twitéring,n. Asharp,inter- | Gr. ; tip, n. [Fr. type, from L. typus, tarrhoca minal pain 
na Teed, chirping noise. vr at — —— an impression: n du. aee ds eruptive pe 1950us in many respects 
„Au zed — re all of Betwixt: distinguishing e Of Apto, to strike A and Gastric Fever - Ty ph also as Enteric 
Teel BH, : qui | . blem; 5 mark or stamp; 3 ni-a, a. TI ye omania, ti-f 
Tots ti, a. D. Sax. foeda Tool. Pr tv6.. | tation ot allegorical or symbolis aL em- | panies tvphoid f, delirium which Le 
hres ino, ti i, D. twee, G. zwei, Rus, ‚E00, ation of some obje symbolic represen- 'antes typhoid fever.— ch accom- 
Kach Lith. du, L. and Gr, duo, Ir. and Gaol erch catitypes a as pad eeh u called the ge EE to typhus. Typhous, ti'fus, a; 
fero. do, Per. do, Hind. do, doo, Skr. dvi, dvau. hing else; an exam gures some- | Tyrant.’ Braphy,&c. U 
leg Tain, irine, twill, twain, twist, Ze «c | sidered as — — of any class con- rant rant, n. IO. Er Auer TYPE: 
Anm connected.) One and one together: often Le rtics or characters n hones the pro- | lord, ad tyrannus, from Gr van, tirant, 
e sally used indefinitely for a small number representative of 1e class; the ideal » 2 despotic ruler. The fin; tyrannos, a 
cor moni or ie, ege three — Doer Le plan Kë —— the model distinctive ST un pheasant, ze apa! ghan peon 
vitis s; asunder.—5. The number | printing 68 the subject of pattern | usurpe aucient Greece, one wi >] 
e E CEA IE REN E 
E cker n. A vessol of war raised letter, figure aterial having a e existing gove at the expense 
ing guns on two decks.—Two- WEE the upper end al or other character o ence, a monarc ` cnt; a usurper; 
o [Abs a. Having two cutting cd edged, | impressions on paper’ when inked, gives Who uses powe or other ruler or master 
Ro ech side, — Two -faced, a. ip on | tively.—Jni n paper; such types A aa him; a cruel r to oppress those und | 
Me vingecliko the. Roman deity Janus: Sc | tye. 20,80 ype, set up, ready for printing. | 125 T — T sovereign or master: an om. | 
schen to equivocation or double-dcaline, Taai typo- write qas type of; to typify AE | nical e en tI-ranik, o. ree, ! 
or sharp cre.—Twofold, tu'fdld, a. Doule man | Fon who ee ee founder, n y; tol tyrannie Goon, ti-ran'i-Kal, dion 
To Le tiplied by two; bot. two a. Double; mul- | foundi Typ es type by castin A Der-| or acti que, Gr. tyrannikos.] Pert: a. [Er A 
gudden, ing from the oand two togcther in * ng, i e-casting. x ^ ng.—Type- —— as a tyran eu ju rtaining to 
eu» fere ads. Drauouble — (fa old foundry A DB * printing nne Hound; despotior pod oppressive to su ndina? in NOS 
/ ded, a. Having two his loubly. —Type-metal D nodu Paro ty p are ae ab adv. In e tirani i 
src- | mony, and tin.—Type scrbot es anti- ssively, — Ty. cal manner: op- 
—Type-script, n. Matten | 268, 2. — icalness, ti-ran^i ka 
ent pem Deed < 


Relating to tyrannicide, — Tyrannicide 
LU 


weak 
—X æ the t 
ni wo hands CN grasp (a two- 
sword ti-ran'i-sid, 7 
S ‚N. [L. tyrannus 
‚and cedo, to 


produced by a type-writer.—Type-setter 





im. and La 
ha, 6. two heads—Twonees, torn Havi 
alized or conditio 653, Lines, 2. aving | 2 One wl : 
‘en 5 pation of being two, — Dana Mato n typo-scttine ne nb type: a compositor: 
Two e ed, | Tl chine,—T zl kilit 
an; small silver coin GC tup'ens, m. A ¿op cb or process by whi p Pesetting, n. | ki " The act of killin 
- Pene); Qu'en, a. Of the dps —— print SNE from.—Type-write e sel un nt niz — inc who 
ikke ` ` worth Two. mean; vulgar; ot. two- | A machine ypo-writer.—T e-writ To | To act th 5 yrannizing, (Fr. i LU DLL AL 
jarta ai cord, or two Thok c ins two atra tto | pen, the Jo used as a substituto f er, n. | powers to ruis ent; v exercis arbiter: 
i | Bea Doallo | Shel mache Sroka pit U dhe | BT E za 
: Een O uses a type-writer.—' ‘ist, n. One usly, tiran-us-li 3 oppressive. Tyr. i 
"2 kan ame as Twibi tip'i-kal, tiple Alter. — Typical ne | manner ady „—Iyr- oR in 
| iL] The gel ai [Chinese Ta L We serving 2 ipik, a. Pertainh al, Typic, | of a er.—Tyranny, Gran ina tyrannous 
(TAA army, and £^ aeralissimo of t oon, great | tyne; E as or having the dp toatype;| c tyrant; despotic u-i, n. The rule 
la real rule ormerly virtu he Japanese | Di? emblematic; firu character of a ruel t'oyernment: exercise of power: | 
in these the country, al emperor and | "Typi kal-li, adv. In rative.—Typically, | Tyrian. tee Tire Copy ; Oppression, ` | 
VW ke tik, e Ai, rette Mirano, ey picalness, tip'i-k Ve typical manner — yrian, tir'i-an re (of wheel}. E d 
vate yis 2. (rk. A doo’ ip'i-fü-ka"shon, n. The Typlficati Myre, the {ann e Dative of » 
vL : JA dog; a base fel T'ypifler, tin’; ‚2. The act of typif on, ertaintna amous Phonici ancient Í 
Tal til vt, Sa cllow. | Typity eet a. On pifying.— ng to Tyre; of an city.—a. 
4 | PEt. ge ase | Rater faim Quo who tides — e praia se gota Pure de | 
- timbale, It. tis», servo a age or resem} s tiro a re fro S I 
ca, VE kelti, Ar. thabal «tim | exemmplife the tyne of: t emblance; | Tyroi X". 4 I m shell- 
dp tim'pa rum. » 2 tymbal.] xemplify,— ypögraphe o prefizure; to yrolese, ti'rol-üz or ume ling of Tiro, — | 
ai | dram v from. Gr y, LET Ein cu Printer. —Typogra nier ti-pog'ratér,n or relating to the Tyrol erg" Belongin $ 
di at from | I. tympanon pan, L.tym- | i p-o-araf'ik, des Pas MOT ographical. and pl. A native Ce or Tirol.—n, si g 
i} EA mme RN to bent] A OE ng to printing. Typogre ita n rtin- of the Tyrol. — Tyron cna Ol; the people 
O madsattached to (Metin: printing. d graf’i-kal-li, «de. ^ Bye a Pphically, ti n- | [Fr.] A Tyrolese populs s saree e 
i. | 06, and to thehanda Printing, à after the manner of pins O Kee: | rapid alter popular melody, i which 
TEN covered wad Pressorplaten | Pa Mee ner Of pap pacas Of types; | setto voice Is Introdueng Une n which 
: Parch n| to wri rofin. [Gr. typos, gra- | it, tce is introduced.— ural and fal- 
Te mentor | printed; styi are of pos and graphs, | ore of A fine azare-blue or variis ol. 
| d 3 Stylo In which anythin N Pe Tzar, copper. v e gris-green 
is (} Lisprin-| Czarina, 7 an ESTE DA, Samoas Czar | 
4 ^. 4 2 , 
KT V p, Sc, D <= E 
n Y, Tho try U/ VIS 4 
rol Pel in thoat first # 414 Af y Ü / IP, DL — 
blety e t» let ~ je # 48 f ⸗ é A a A X Cf Po d d Pj 
BS The oi U-bi'e-t; lish alae and the fif fe ere / p CH Lern 
o uie of bei: "gibt, th | tarian, a-bike > Lë i 
(i —— Ze ubi, where, ] certain Luto than, ". A name of| G . 
; ro, hd. TE resenes sans, who mai , . 
i d —— ob fom L, wbi. | Saak Waal, feats maintained tho | glandular oon Dar, an udde 
Of beg Keel, Viton ty: int Orb allodium. ` ódal, ancestral quadrupeds, ir hi gor cows Gd The 
2 Bhs ubique Bidon Ubiquit Usly, ü- | aj Orkney and Shot LOPUN] A „Pos- | and retain in which the milk i nd other 
Ultoyg. Wi-Li, n, mis min- nllodial or frech shetland EN crm | young. Oé as the nourishm 3 secreted | 
IC state A dal-ér ü'dal-man Käler, Udalman udder, ered, ud’erd, a. ree their 
" udus, moist, 









presenco. pere | Udder, uder nerion wet 
uder, O. HG dia I A. Sax. tder = 0, Fris t aud Gr, metron, measure.) A 

» V. Culer; cog. T. uber, Ugh m tater . ANA 3E 

July actori esiti of Horror o 

ya shudder 











t 
— — — 





> 8,00; J, Job; n, Fr, ton 


"` 
——— — ——— — 
e 




















ike, from | mate, ul'ti-mit, a. Furthest; most remoto 

Ugly, ugli, a, OI — wggr, | in place; last or final; arrived at as a final 
Ice MIDST r= E. -like, -ly; akin Icol. | result; such that we cannot go beyond; 
fears do fear, E. awe.] Possessing quali- | incapable of further resolution or analysis 
ugga, to it e to beauty; offensive to the | —Ultimate analysis, chem. the resolution 
vi formed; only repulsive; hate- | of a substance into its absolute elements; 
A Kind of sun-shade worn by | opposed to proximate analysis, or the re- 
fusos in front of their —— Ugy, solution of a substance into its constituent 
ugli-i,ade. In an ugly manuer.—Ugil- | compounds,—Ultimately,ul'ti-mit-li, ado, 
ness, ug'li-nes, m. Tho quality of being | As an ultimate or final result; at last; 
ly; want of beauty; deformity of person; | finally. — Ultimatum, ul-ti-mà um n. pl, 

- Us N Tenuisiveness. Ultimatums, ul-ti-mi’tumz, or Ultimata 
Jeria P'grian a. [From name of a Fin- | ultimi'ta. [A coined word.] Any final 
h tribe.] Applied to the Finnic group | proposal or statement of conditions; in 
Turanian tongues and peoples, com- | diplomatic negotiations, the final terms 








the mutt 
the Placenta; Qd, Which ud; m. 





gy tiator or party.—Ultimo, | Jar i ilum: 
rising the Lampe, Finns, and Magyars, | oflered by a negotiat r depression fog plum; 
Turanian, ul'ti-mo, a. [L. ultimo mense, in the las spiral univ 16 lower dE a 
Uhlan, / SE GN erte Polish | month.] Last, as distinguished from the Umble dl alves, whorl a 


from ula, a lance.) A name | current month and all others: usually 
ee eb caval ; soldiers in the Rus- contracted to ult, 
sian Austro-Hungarian, and German ar- | Ultra, ultra, prefix, a. aud n. [L. ultra, 
mies. Written also Ulan. beyond, from pronominal root scen in ille, 
o, ü-küs', n. [Rus., from kasati, to | that person, he, and -tra, as in contra, 
show.] A Russian edict or order emanat- | intra, &c. Outrage is from this word.] A 
ing from the government, and having the | Latin preposition used asa prefix, in sense 
force of law of beyond; exceedingly; ina hig degreo 
Ulan, ölan,n. UHLAN. (ultra-conservative, ulira-liberal); also as 
Ulcer, ul'ser, n. (Fr. ulcere, from L. ulcus, | an independent adjective, to signify bc- 
ulceris, an ulcer or sore, akin Gr. kclkos, | yond duo limit; extreme (ultra measures); 
an ulcer or wound.] A sore in any of the | and as a noun, to signify ono who advo- 
soft parts of the body, and attended with | cates extreme viows or measures; an ul- 
a secretion of pus or some kind of dis-| traist.— Ultraism, ul’tra-izm, n. The 
charge. — Ulcerate, ul'sér-üt, v.i. — ulcer- | principles of men who advocate extremo 
ated, ulcerating. To be formed into an | measures.—Ultraist, ul’tra-ist, x. One who 
ulcer.—v.t. To affect with an ulceror with | pushes a principle or measure to extremes; 
—Ulceration, ul-sér-à'shon, n. [L. | one who advocates extreme measures.— 
Mice d Tho process of becoming ul. | Ultramarine, ul'tra-ma-rún”, e Tu. ultra, 
cerous; tho state of being ulccrated; an | and marinus, marine.] Situntc 
ulcer. — Ulcerative, ul'str-i-tiv, a, Per- Derond the sca.—n. [From lapis-lazuli 
taining to ulcers. — Ulcered, ul'sérd, a. | being brought from beyond sea.} A beau- 
Ulcerated.—Ulcerous, ul'sér-us,a. Having | tiful and durable sky-blue colour, formed 
the nature or character of an ulcer; affec- | of the mineral call lapis-lazuli.—Ultra- 
ted with an ulcer or with ulcers.—Ulcer- ¡ montane, ul-tra-mon'tün, a. [L. ultra, and 
ously, ul'sér-us-li, adv.—Ulcerousness, ul'- | mons, mountain.] Deing or Wing beyond 
SCr-us-nes, N. E 
Ulema, Yle-ma, n. [Ar. ulemá, wise or | the Italian or ates papal party in the 
learned men.) The collective name of the | Church of Rome; holdin 
hicrarchical corporation of learned men | ultramontanism.—n. One who belongs to 
in Turkey, who have charge of thedepart- | the Italian or WS papal a 
ment of government relating to sacred | Church of Rome; one holding the doc- 
matters; composed of the Imams, the | trines of ultramontanism. — Ultramon. 


8. tanism 
, Uliginose, n-lij'i-nus, ü-lij'i-nos, | of that party in the Church of Rome who 
a. [L. wliginosus, from uligo, u iginis, lace an absolute authority in ‘matters of 
oozi ] Mud '; oozy; slimy; "ot. grow- h 4 N 












bö-nät, um’bö-nä-ted, q. — w 


in the centre; round wi 
int in the centre — 
on'ü-lüt, a, Bot, terminated lin 
Umbra, um'br ¿ A, shadow 
tho total shadow ‘of the ent Atina 
In 










of umbra,as fero,t 
bearin a body in the formof 
Umbraculiform —— 





hence, the feeling of bein owed; 
er of another, as ding in cxi 






eye. OcuLan.] The quantity that a cask Ultroneous, ul-tró'ni-us, a. [L. ultroneus, 
wants of being full. from «liro, of one's own accord; akin to 
eous, ul-mü'shus, a. [L. «Imus, an | ultra. Spontaneous; voluntary.—Ultro- 
em longis x ns order —— of | neously, — ust, «dv. In an ultro- od on Anes inserted 
.—Ulmic, 1K, A. | neous manner; Y -will, Gë, : 
Applied to an acid produced by deel | Vid ura apnd, of one’s own free-will fastened to a rod or stick, and cared i 





——— matter; humic.— Ulmin, ul'min, LÀ howl.] iso howi 5 dog A ah 

` ulant, ul'n-lan ` ing. 

» ul'na, n. pl. Ulna, ulna. (G. ulna, | —Ululation, ul- et i howling, 

elbow, arm,an ell. El The larger of the | as of the wolf or dog; a wailing. 

twobones theforearm,reaching from the Umbel, um'bel, n. (L, umbella, a little 
fs the pola e the dimm, gf bre shade., ma 

UL Ulmer, ul'nér, a. Pertaining to which consists riri — — 

y à icels, nearly equal in length 

Ulodendron, ü-lö-den’dron, n. [Gr. ould, a, RU rendi. 3 Owes conch 

Ecar, and dendron, a tree. } A genus of fossil | bearing & single lower, as im p je 

— Umbe Um 


carrot, &c. Š 
O rows ot oval or circular bolal” um-bel'ér, a. ——— "to: an 


&cars (wh } umbel; havin — 
Ulotrichous, 9-lof'ri-kns, a. [Gr, oulotrichos, Umbellate, A CU Mp eun 
— pon or curly, and thriz, trichos, bol-i-ted, «. Bearing umbels; umbel-like. 
pair.) ertaining to the crisp- or woolly- — Umbollifer, um-beli-fer, n. A plant 
maces of man. Leiotnicuovs. ? producing an umbel; a plant belonging to 
T, ul'stér, a. Pertaining to Ulster; the an extensive and important nat. order, 

oi province of Ireland.—n. A long | including many esculent plants, such as 
Gap overcoat for either a male or a fe- | the carrot, parsnip, celery, &c., and somo 
Dë, originally made of frieze cloth in E re hemlock. — Umbelliferous, 
. um- T E rod i Hd bels; 
Ulterior, ul-teri-or, q. (Lo compar. from | bearing umbele" * esed dro i 


LTRA.] Being | Umber um'ber, 


the hand for sholtering the pereon fra 





e. = 
Nout, n. [G., from Welt 
rating alteration, und la, RA 
chan Ge sound.) Philol. ` doen SC 
vowel in onesylla e throug tha ehr 
of one of the vowels, @, ù % fer 
immediately following, e d wem 
ture in soveral of the Je 
Umpire, url m (From 0o — 
re," , 

apre n apron}, own rib n — 
nonper, not equam Pair. Lit. 
















rt tr 
question between Fim. arbiter 
Ae of ceo et ga 
um'plr- Qs * ty as 

of one w 8 ireship, umpir-shlp: 






m e 
——— Ee goj ch pm A soft carthy combination tamiing a pig- 


H ; state, but abe 
Braga Ds laata tun | Be maben io aide orde 
Gram. the last syllable of a word.—Ulti- umber; darke broma: ‘dark dusky. E 


/eStarcose ya 23 2 Se Se La Sn Sa Bim SeS rs e Se Sa Sra Se e Se «Sa Seo So So Ser Hr Soe mae oa on rara oa arco mam | 

























Unalienable, un-ül’yen-w-bl, a. Not alien- 


^, L in^, all : i able (which is more common). | tempted; not tried; not essaycc 
a - (Dis senso it is * reg unaia, «. Having no alliance | Unattended, un-at-tend'ed, a. —— 
| 4 ast p: ion, cither by nature, » ` i 
tay - not); nd ID... past articipi ER orconnection, either by nature, marriage Ju having no Bin or a enters 
AM oro adjecti rticiples usc or treaty. : . nauthentic, un-a-then’tik, a. 
Ki and nt Porefixed to some Unalloyed, un-al-loid’,a. Not alloyed; hav- | tic; not genuine or truc.—Unauthentica- 
b: piro being also Härcss, wrest, un- | E admixture of alloy; without distur- | ted, un-g-then’ti-kä-ted, a. Not attested; 
=o elle? in WE some words of hin bing elements (unalloyed happiness or dot shown e bo penning a iene 
nouns: "re, ve y ion). nauthorized, un-w'thor-i . war- 
| Erde meu el A Not alter | ranted hy proper thor nob daly com- 
D > » e H Gi e 1m e x 
. or non; thiasti d ts A. Sax. ON, ond-, | able; gees BU nalterability, un-al‘tér- | Unavailing, un-a-viling, a. Not having the 
elastic: troprescn d Goth and-, alterab ? Ten g : "all: É 
ell? GE E, an is generally Sne UR Or Heel — quce PUn of no avail; ineflectual; usc- 
KT am before “ne. bs, a8 2D1y, UN-A “Oil, wes 3 = SS; e S 5 ; 
L. ante, ansitive Verbs, as, , . Not altered or changed, Unavenged, un-a-venjd', a. Not avenged 
d es to i ive ok «make Lo oe dësch en ad ro e Not of | not having obtain revenge or satisfac- 
a cites, and dei d iciples xi re almost | doubtful meaning; plain; clear; certain. tion; not — not atoned for. E 
Ing; djectives ant 16 sense of vi dr meaning | Unambitious, un-m-bi'shus, a. Free from | Unavoidable, un-a-voi'da-bl, a. Not avoi- 
E? GA umbor en themare | ambition; nok affecting show; not showy gabe. Se tobe Bivana ——— 
to obV Va > minent. 1 ki i = 
i rally dU ss work. Whensuch words, | ce Delle, un-i’mi-a-bl, a. Not amiable | tably. ` 3 
MELT, omitted a special sigullich Nr or lovable; not adapted to gain affection. | Unawakened, un-a-wük'nd, a. Not roused 
r, have not simply to 7 ga d 
Ge Me their own, and aro to ‘not’ and | Unaneled,{ un-a-neld', a. or pp. (From un, | from slecp; not roused from spiritualslum- 
Sek) Jained 28 equiva se hero given | not, old an- for on, and A. Sax. elan, to | ber or to a sense of sin, d 
Ve bo CXF ¿tor clement, thoy ntable, unruly, | oil, from ele, oil.] Not having received ex- | Unaware, un-a-wür, a. Not aware; not 
Xi | Bil inser Sera fel, Vers depen ak e E oer 
ionable, d x | Unanimous, ü-nan'i-mus, a. [L. unanimus y Tor ua ZE va. - 
um ` with tho other un as a prefix of ono mind — unus, one, and animus, würz' adv. [An adverbial genitive, like 


KÉ 
SE carefully defined. Not abashed or | mind, AxmaL.] Being of one mind; | betimes,&c.] Unexpectedly; without pre- 


A ELA : N dë ! e 3 t 

2 nfusion. agrecing in opinion or determination; | vious preparation; inadvertently.—44£ un- 
^id Ken? not put to sham Not diminished ormed by unanimity (a unanimous voto). | awares, unexpectedly. 
mm Unsbsted WE ema ` —Unanimously, ü-nan'i-mus-li, adv. With Unawed, un-ad', a. Not awed; not re- 

. ins em Not able; not having | cntiro agreement of minds.—Unanimity, strained by fear; undaunted. 

dalra Unable, un oy: not equal forsome task. | U-na-nim'i-ti, n. Thostate of being unani- | Unbalanced, un-bal'anst, a. Not balanced; 
enk | san TR FABLE. mous. not in equipoise; not brought to an equal- 
dina —— un-a-bol'isht, a. Not abol- | Unanswerable, un-an‘str-a-bl, a. Not to | ity of debit and credit. 


Gilet) Uns ;remainingin | be satisfactorily answered; not capable of | Unbar, un-biir’, v.L To remove a bar or 
Se | ished, repealed, oraunulled; re "a refutation.—Unanswerabloness uh an'eor- bars from; to unfasten; to unlock 


unlock. 
Sp force. jd, a. Notabridged; | a-bl-nes, n.—Unanswerably, un-an'sér-a- | Unbearable, un-bir'a-bl, a. Not to he borne 
tion. Unabridged, yaebrijd ‚a — bli, adv. So ns to be beyond refutation. or endured; intolerable.—Unbearably, un- 
—* M un-ak-sent'ed, a. Not ac- | Unanticipated, un-an-tis'-pü-ted, a. Not | bira-bli, adv. In an unbearable manner; 
>) B. ted; having no accent. anticipated. intolerably. 
SC Unscesptable, un-ak-sop'ta-bl, a; Not ac- | Unapostolic, Unapostolical, un'ap-os-tol”- | Unbecoming, un-bé-kum‘ing, v. Nob be- 
IT? ceptable or pleasing; not welcome; not | ik, un‘ap-os-tol’i-kal, a. Not apostolic; not coming; improper; indecorous.—Unbecom- 
such as will received with leasure, agrecable to apostolic usage. gly, un-bé-kum/ing-li, adv. Indecor- 
‘brace, i Vnsccommodating, un-ak-kom'm3-dit-ing, | Unappalled, un-ap-pald’, a. Not appalled | ously. 
shite a. Not ready to accommodate or oblige. or daunted; not impressed with fear. Unbefitting, un-bc-fit'ing, a. Not fitting or 
bras] Unaccompanied, un-ak-kum’pa-nid, «. | Unappealable —— a. Thatcan- | suitable; unsuitable; unbecoming. 
lisse, Having no attendants, companions, or | not be carried toa igher court by appeal; | Unbefriended, un-L3-fren'ded, a. Not 
dose; followers; mus. performed or written with- | not to be appcaled from. supported by fricuds; having no friendly 
Ty out an accompaniment. ; Unappeasable, un-ap-peza-bl, a Not to be aid. 
e un-ak-kom'plisht, a. Not | appeased or pacified. Unbegot, Unbegotten, un-bú-got', un-bú- 


accomplished; not performed letely; | Unappreh ^ G-hen"siv, a. N ‘n, a N - i 

äer accomplishments, comprctoly RUE ae x — xp aedi AVE: nere Des 
ble, un-ak-koun'ta-bl, a. Not | not quick of apprehension or understan. | tent. : 

ta be accounted for; not explicable; such | ding. - | Unbelief, un-b3-13f”, n. Incredulity; the 
no reason i Pema joan be Unapprised, un-ap-prizd’, a. Not apprised; | withholding of belief; monat: disbelief 
given, —— , un-ak-koun'- me previous ‘informed. : of divine revelation; disbelief of the truths 
Vuccredited, un-ak-kred'it-ed, a. Not —— able, uran ro’cha-bl,a. That | of the gospel.—Unbelievable, un-be-l?'va- 
credited; not authorized. * * bo seier A le;nouts Sie to o Cannot be believed; im er, 
à v E ur z = a= a - Y Ty 
accustomed: not habitus trund, a. Not — nl un ap DO SE a. Not} 2. uns who does not believe; an infidel; 
Unscknow]edged, unakmol’ejd, a. Not SC ; Inappropriate. — Unappro- | one who discredits revelation, or the mis- 
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acknowl nol c ea, un-ap-pröpri-ä-ted, @ Not ap-| sion and doctrin — 
pes confessed, Sra voe euized; not owned, proptinsed; not applied to any specific o ying, un-bé.le'ving, A — — 
Gg Unacquainted, un-ak-kwän 'ted S ect; not granted to any person, company, | fidel; discrediting divine revelation. 
haring formed an acquaintav ed © i ONE or corporation (unappropriated lands), Unbend, un-bend', v.i. To become relaxed 
mM C nte SANE IC Nob having to rid ones elf of consent 
1 a Me Y ei H o i 3 i 
mike formed on tho > nage acted; not per- | Unapt, un-apt', a. Not apt; dull; not ready | or o eege 
elei, un-ad Juste d,a. Notadjust to learn; unfit; unsuitable (Shak.). bend or flexure; to relax; to set at case for 
* sr regulated, °" adjusted, | Unarmed, un-ürmd', a. „Not having on | a timo (to unbend the mind); naut. to un- 
ep with un-ad-mird’, e. Not arms or armour; not equipped. : fasten from the yards and stays, as sails, 
ala ration, 3% regarded | Unarrayed, un-a-räd’, a. Not arrayed; not —Unbending, un-ben'ding, p. and a. Un. 
Leg ee: d, un-ad-mon’ isht - dressed: not disposed in order. ielding; resolute; inflexitie —Unb 1 - 
| Unzdereg, un ned, or advised, 1 N 08 Unasked, — a. Not asked; not in- ly. un-ben'ding-li, adv. Obstinately, 
worshipped. "22060, a. Not ad ored or. DA ons mneo cited; not sought by entreaty | Unbeneficed, en — Not — 


having a benefice. 
hot D-Vdornd', 3 Unaspirated, un-as’pi-rü-ted, a. Hav or 4 2: 
KA terated: not ombellisied adorned; noaspirate; pronounced or written without “ings not be tine ming: 4- Unbecom: 
a u tra -] - gu = Un - i ` 
wur ee o "eel e E 
Dedient: nos 0 be recommen d24. QU ad- | Unassailable, un-as-sVla-bl, a. In — pa vst, a. Stee from bias, undue par- 
Not prudent, SE not ox: qbeing assailed; not Lo be moved or shake Unbid en, un idm: in Not ‘conmanded® 


d, un-ad- 
2 CO 1 s Tpase, D ` e 
— ind! und v aedi ad Unassimllated, un-assim'i-lurted, a. Not Epoutaneoup uninvited; not requested to 


Und li, adv ted: i attend. 
Unadvisea. | *SSimilated; physiol. not taken into the Unbind, un-bind', v.t. To untie:to 
i feeling, arai fo Dassin) — digestion: to loose; to set freo from shackles, ee 


SAA 


k'ted, €. N nassuming, ish' ivag 

wat od: not shown having Ing; not bold or forward. ; EN — Deier dese EES 

tif simple; not | EE, d — Unbleached, un-blécht’, a. Not bleached 

or evil oper DOCERE 
Wel, n diei pl ; sincere] o ed Man- | not bolongine te any Soo oU O at; n , un-blem a. Not blem- 
ra. Not aidai: ment, or on half-pay: pany or regi- | ished; freo from turpitude ‘or repro ub: 
‘uot as- | Unattainable, un-at tuna-bl, a. ‘Not to bo BEE puro; spotless (unblemished 
or obtained. Un lest, un-blest’, a. Not blest; excluded 
Din; w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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UNBLOWN 


from benediction; hence,cursed; wretched; 
CN un-blón', e. Not blown; not hav- 
ing the bud expanded. 2 

Unblushing. un-blush'ing, a. Not blushing; 
destitute of shame; impudent.—Unblush- 
ingly, un-blush'ing-li, adv. In an unblush- 
ing or shameless manner. — * 

Unbolt, un-bolt’, v.t. To remove a bolt 
from; to unfasten; to open.—Unbolted, un- 
bolt'ed, p. and a. Freed from fastening 
by bolts; (in this sense of different origin) 
not bolted or sifted («mboltcd meal). 

born, un-born',a. Not yet born; future; 
to come; never born or brought into exis- 
tence. : 

Unbosom, un-bö’zum, pi To reveal in 
confidence; to disclose, as one’s secret 
opinions or feelings: often used with re- 
flexive pronouns (to unbosom himself} 

Unboucht, un-bat' a. Not bought; ob- 
tained without money or purchase. — . 

Unbound, un-bound', a. Not bound; loose; 
not tied; not bound by a bookbinder; not 
bound by obligation or covenant; also, 

ret. of unbind. d 
GE ia exteut; very 
und or limit; unlimited in extent; very 
grea ; excessive.—Unboundedly,un-boun’- 
ed-1 y adv. 

Unbrace, un-bris’, v.é. To remove the 
braces from; to free from tension; to 
loosen; to relax. 

Unbridle, un-bri'dl, v.£. To free from the 
bridle; to let loose. — Unbridled, un-bri'- 


d, p. and a. Loosed from the bridle; 
hence, un ed; unruly; violent; li- 
centious. 


Unbroken, un-brökn, a. Not broken; not 
Violated; not subdued; not tamed and 
rendered tractable; not interrupted. 

Unbuckle, un-buk'l, oi To loose from 
buckles; to unfasten tho buckle or buckles 


of. 
Unbuilt, un-bilt', a. Not yet built; not 
erec 

paria un-berid, a. Not buried; not 


erre 
Unburned, Unburnt. un-bérnd', un-bérnt’ 
a. Not burned; not consumed or injured 
by fire; not hardened in fire, as brick. 

' Unburthen, Unburden, un-bir’rum, un- 
berdn, pt, To rid of a load or burden; io 
relieve the mind or heart of, as by disclo- 
sing what lies heavy on it: with reflexive 


Uignouns. 

nbutton, un-but'n, v.t. To loose the but- 
tons af, 

Uncalled, un-kald’, a. Not called: not 

































Unclerical, un-kleri-kal, a. Not clerical; 


Uncloak, un-klok’, ot To deprive of tho 
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Uncharitable, un-chari-ta-bl, 4. Not cha- 


ritable; ready to think cvil or impute bad 

motives; harsh; consorious; severe in judg- 

ing. — Uncharitableness, un-chari-ta-bl. 
nes, n. The quality of being uncharitablo, 

Uncharitably, un-char'i-ta-bli, adv. Ina 
manner contrary to charity. 

Unchasto, un-chást, a. Not chaste; not 
continent; libidinous; lewd.—Unchastity, 
un-chas'ti-ti, 1. The quality of being un- 
chaste; incontinence; lewduess. 

Unchristian, un-kris‘tyan, a. Contrary to 
the laws or opposed to the spirit of Chris, 
tianity. > 

Uncial, un'shi-al, a. [From L. uncia, an 
inch, the letters being about an inch long, 
Ouxce.] A term applied to letters of a 
large size used in ancient Latin and Greek 
manuscripts,—2a. An uncial letter, 

Unciform, un'si-form, a. |L. uncus, a hook, 
and forma, form.] llook-like; having a 
curved or hooked Torm.—Uneinate, un'si- 
nat, a. [L. uncinatus.] Bot. hooked at 
the end, as an awn. : 

Uncircumcised, un-sór'kum-sizd, a, Not 
circumcised, — Uncircumcision, un-sér"- 
kum-si"zhon, *. Absence or want of cir- 
cumcision. — x ` 

Uncivil, un-siv'il; a. Not courtcous; ill- 
mannered; rude; coarse.—Uncivilized, un- 
sivil-izd, a, Not civilized or reclaimed 
irom savage life; rude; barbarous; savage, 

Unclaimed, un-klümd', a. Not claimed: 
not demanded; not called for, 

Unclasp, un-klasp', v.t.. To loose or undo 
the clasp of; to open what is clasped. 

Uncle, ung'kl, x. [O.Fr. uncle (Fr. oncle), 
from avunculus, an uncle, a dim, of avus, 
a grandfather.) The brother of one’s fa- 
ther or mother; also applied to tho hus- 
band of one's aunt. 

Unclean, un-klön’,a. Not clean; foul: dirty; 

filthy; morally impuro; foul with sin; 
wicked; evil; ceremonially impure accor- 
ding to the Jewish law.—Uncleanly, un- 
klen?i, a. Foul; filthy: dirty; indecont; 
unchaste; obscene, — Uncleanness, un. 
klön’nes, 4. The state of being unclean, 


not befitting the clergy. 


























- c 
miü'ni-ki-tiv. 
Uncompaniona Sch 


companionable, un. Ri 
Ee 
ner 
Unconcern — —* 

















CG: e 
un-kon-sernd‘, a pi. Une 
licitudo; easy in 


no interest; n Wing or 
Hp ep sr pod St 


reserved,—Uncon, 


T — —— 
Metaph. a word 
that which has neit > i 
tions, nor limitations cither S 
p re cw: 
-phrase i 
Absolute, the indie, nial ls tha 
ed, un-kon-find’, a, N Confined: 
free from restraint or control nat age 
narrow limits; wide and com ite, 
nconfirmed, un-kon-férmd', a, Not 
established; not strengthesed or eat 
lished by additional testimony; net er, 
firmed according to the church ritual, 

Unconformable, un-kon-for/ma-ll, a. Nt 
consistent; geol. applied to strats wi 
planea do not lie parallel with these ef ita 
strata above or below but have a differat 
inclination,— Unconformability, unc 

for’ma-bil’i-ti, n, — Unconformably, ep, 
kon-for’ma-bli, adv. 

Unconnected, un-kon-nek'ted, a, Nd ce 
nected; separate; not coherent; not jard 
by proper transitions or nce of 
parts; loose; rambling. 

Unconquorable, un-kongktrabl, e. 
conquerable; not to be orercome in 
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Nat 
Mr 
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t cloak; to tear the disguize from: : s incap: i being subdued e 
summoned; not invited. — Uncalle for, mask. SE —— reso C de ine nerable.- Ue 
no Sohn dd needed or demanded; | Unclose, un-kl19z', v.t. To open: to disclose: | con uerably, dee Voie — adr, Je 
tee Deen a ught forward. Also writ-| to lay open. — Unclozed, un-klózd', n. and vineis insuperably. Xd 
yen Uncalled-for. - a. Not closed or shut; open; opence Unconscionable, un-kon'shon.3-b], a. 
sional Y? Ka réi a. d cotch and occa- | Unclothe, un-klorn’, v.t. To strip of clothes; | couscionable; excccding the limits ol eff 
ree net of this. ot canny; cerio; | to make naked; to divest of covering.— | reasonable claim or expectation; da 
+ taa rl Hn world; of evil and Delete un-klorud’, pand a. Stripped | nate; unreasopa d (an € 
racter, clothing; not clothed: w i : aim). — Unconselonables 
due ERIS a. Not regarded; not Inelouded, un-kloud’cd, o. "Rico from un kon’chon-a — i gun 
z 5 : A uds; irce from gloom; clear. -kon'shon-a-bli, 
— — To disengage from a Uncock, un-kok’, vi. To ict down tho cock Unconeeloun, ur on —— — 
hie > ; , As of a gun. s; devoid o : ~ 
un-ses ing, a, Not ceasing; not | Uncoil, un-koil’, v.t, andi, To unwind or pelons perception; not knowing: ps Un 
un-ses'ing-H > don Dua i Unceasin gly, | open, as the turns of a rope or a spiral | ceiving, — Unconsclously, Vaer with: Erer 
ets without D ic an unceasing man- | spring; to open out its coils, as n sna e. adv, Inan unconscious min "ek : ga 
— nte noinen un-koind' a. Not coined or — rri state of being want n 
. shus-ncs, n. i 
Uncollected, un-kol-lek'ted, o. Not col- scious; want of x zeng, blar 
lected; no reccived; not having one’s Unconztltuttonal, ane d like 
iuf thoughts collected. Not ngreeablo to tho: rinciples et tb? thy 
m ormally. Uncoloured, un-kul'érd, a. Not coloured; | country; contra to tst u Unc 
HORNO certain; doubt- | not heightened in description. constitution. — Huet, Res, 
nown; ambiguous; not | Uncomely,un-kum'li,a. Not comely; want- kon’sti-ta”shon-al-li, a des, ©, I uc 
nos sure; un- | ing grace; unbecoming. — Uncomeliness, | Unconstrained, un- duntaryi Wei tin 
un-kum'li-nes, n. Want of comeliness, from constraint; yo e words or MENT, i 
e up; not | Uncomfortable, un-kum‘fér-ta-bl, a. Af- | fecling that chee s Oin- kon - ri dy an 
ording no comfort; causing bodily dis- —Unconstrainedly, uiri. ——— 
comfort; giving uncasiness; uneasy; ill at | adv. Without co zi ni, *- Ü Mx 
ease.—Uncomfortableness, un-kum’fer-ta- —Unconstraint, Vr case. Net e Carle 
bl-nes, x. The state of being uncomfor- | dom from const kon-test'ed, 4- Bn 
able.—Uncomfor y,un-kum'fér-ta-bli, | Uncontested, we S n: a Cure 
«dv. Inan uncomfortable manner. tested; not disper kon bra lab, | OU 
Uncommissioned, un-kom-misl'ond,a. Not | Uncontrolla S ted, ruled gab. O atik 
ce or duly appointed; not hay- | cannot bo eres trollsbly: E 
Ss on. u vern 1 
Dee, — ncommitted, un-kom-mit/ - | tröla-bli, adv. Aen tro Té ^ 
lenged or d io. —— Ae chal. | mitted or EH Ss — E Uncontrovertod, 4 est ee j Sé 
to; not called in —— not objected mittee; not p by anything said or Not odor. í — 
TO . 
Fate, für, fat, fall: abune—th 
"ls mi met, her; pine, pin; sët not, mUve; tabo, tub; bet: oll, pound; 86 i, 
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verted, Armed from Ono 
Use; mob ! inst’ a 

Jet, y un-kOn-VIR5" Vo 
anot yinced, ut xd 





Unc? t. nob 
di 
H 






-ko-rek'ted, d 
ER a; not reto 


pacer. : 
— rav'lted, a. 












i ; uncivil. 
polito of manner; blunt; unciv g 





« uncou 





, un-kd 





to know. : ungainly.— 





wall, GN couthness, un-köth’ues, 2. 


— 






nant; not proceedin 
p enant mado between Gor 
` plo through Christ; a theologi- 
an ege in the phrase uncovenanted 
a des; that is, such mercies as God may 
te pleased to show to those not sharing in 
the 


covenant. : 
Vncover, un-kuv'ér, v.t. To remove a cover 

ener from; Lo divest of a covor or 
covering; hence, to lay bare; to disclosc.— 
ei. To bare the head; to take off one's hat. 
—Uncovered, un-kuv'érd, p. and o, De- 
prived of a cover; not provided with a 
corer or covering; bare; naked. - 
Unereated, un-krá- ted, p. and a. Not yet 
created; not produced by creation. 
pg 





ed, un-kripld, a. Not crippled or 
; not having the powers of motion, 
activity, usefulness, &c., impaired, = 
, un-kriti-kal, a. Not critical; 
wanting in critical powera; not according 
to the rales of criticism. 
opped, un-kropt’, a. Not cropped; not 
— 1; not 
un-krost’, a. Not crossed: no 
lege ar thwatted. T à d 
un-kroun’, v.i. E 
crown; to dethrone. ` GE 
Vaction, ungk'shon, n. [L. unctio, unctioni 8, 
froin pra uct, to anoint (whence un. 
gunl, cintment, anoint): same root as Skr. 
to anoint. Tho act of anointing or 
: nguent, óintment, or 
site rae ¿0 
ies do gta address, or manner, which 
. sympathy; religious 
~E T ne a devotional forro oiliness, 
Unctugna, ungk'tO us n er Extreme, — 
greasy „us, an oily o 
a aracter at and clammy; SEH 
e fool when rubbed 


other minerals; na 
like; ally; ere, devotional, or te, 
tusli, aj», p -—Unctuously, ungk’. 
Uacticumers v A unctuous manner. 
e, UBER” Uap 
vate eigene —* 
Not cul- 


mre’ tough or rud 
Proved hy labour, stud, care, 


Lj 
Es 
= 
ES 
E 
= 
E 
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tral as pin Tofa 
GR Aë GC 


Se Ee 
Ee 
Mei ^ Worse 


a, At 
ch, 
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ot con- 
'an-kon-vér'ted, T Dech to 


vob con- 
coa Vincing, 
porsus Not sufficient to Con- 
ce e To 10030 from cords; 
4 un-kOro v. s of. 
dech SC, cord or Fo draw tho cork 
zu Not cor- 
rmed or ameu- 
Not cor- 
L] t u > E 
Ly i uot — To loose, a3 dogs 
pled together; to distorts y courteous; 
CU gurteous, un- Ku = Uncourtcously,, un- 
; uupolite i villy; unpolitely. : 
portals dc li, a. Not courtly; no 
pland or ies, — a, The 
quality of being y sax, uncúth, un- 
th Go Sé, p », of ciii, 
Pim Gar] Sean odd uti 
mow, CAN: ; 
sno at ade. Oddly; strangely ;-awk- 


Üddness; strane eeng ted. a. Not 
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falling in waves towards tho margin, as 
; waved. 

eM un-dü'ted, a. Not dated; having 

no dute. > 
ted, un-dno'ted, a. Not daunted; 
Weess Ly leur fcarless; intrepid.— 
Undauntedly, un-dan'ted-li, adv, In an 
undaunted manuor; boldly; intrepidly.— 
Undauntedness, un-dan'ted-nes, x. Bold- 

UTE i D OI i Ce ^ 

run ek’a-gon, n. [L. undecim, 
eleven, and Gr. gönia, an angle,] A hen- 
decagon. m - A. 

Undecaying, un-d3-ki ing, a. Not decaying; 
lasting for over; undying. 

Undeccive, un-dé-sév', v.t. To free from 
deception, misapprehension, or mistake, 
whether caused by others or by ourselves; 

¡eN ono's eyes. : 

dh rech un-desen^nigl a. [L. un- 
decim, cleven, and annus, a ycar.] Belong- 
ing to a period of cleven years. 

Undecided, un-dö-si’ded, a. Not decided or 
determined; not settled; not haviug the 
mind made up; hesitating; irresolute. 

Undecked, un-dekt’, a. Not having a deck 
(an undecked vessel), _ 

Undeclinable, un-dé-kli’na-bl, a. Not to 
be declined; gram. indeclinable, 

Undecomposable, un-dé' kom-po"za-bl, a. 
Not admitting of decomposition; inde- 
coinposable, s 

Undefended, un-dz-fen’ded, a. Not de- 
fended; being without works of deience; 
law, not characterized by a defence being 
put forward. E 

Undefinable, un-de-fi'na-bl, a. Not defin- 
able; indefinable.—Undefined, un-de-find‘, 
a. Not defined; not having its limits dis- 
tinctly marked or seen. : 

Undemonstrative, un-dé-mon' stra-tiv, a, 
Not demonstrative; not apt to lct the 
feelings betray themselves; reserved; cold 

“in manner. 

Undeniable, un-dc-ni'a-bl, a. Incapable of 
being denicd; indisputable; evidently true. 
m ep f un-dé-ni'a-bli, adv. Indis- 

utably. 

nder, Un’der, prep. [A. Sax. wuler, under, 
among=Sw. and Dan. under, Icel. undir, 

D. onder, G. unter, Goth. undar; cog. L. 

inter, Skr. antar, in the midst, under, The 
term. -ter, -dar, -tar is the compar, suffix, 
and the root portion is akin to the pre- 
positions in, on.) In a lower placo or po- 
sition than; so as to be overtopped, over- 
hung, or covered by; beneath; denoting a 
stato of being loaded, oppressed, or dis. 
tressed by; subject to tho government, 
direction, instruction, or influence of ; in 
a state of liability or limitation with re- 
spect to; inferior to in rank, social posi- 
tion, &c.; inferior to or less than with 
respect to number, quantity, value, &c.; 
falling short of ; included in; in tlic same 
category, division, class, &c., as; with tho 
character, pretext, or cover of: being the 
subject of ( under discussion). — Under 

«rins, fully armed and equipped so as to 

e ready ior action.— Under Jire, exposed 
to theenemy’s shot: taking part in a battle 
or cngagement.— Under around, below the 
surface of the rround.— Under one's hand, 
signature, seal, or the like, attested or con. 
firmed by writing one’s name, or by affix- 
ing a seal.— Under sail, having the sails 
unturled or spread out to catch the wind: 

ence, in motion.— Under the breath, with 

a low voice; in a whisper: very softly.— 
Under the rose, in secret.— Under water, be- 

low the surface of the water.— Under way, 

naut, having ques weighed anchor or left 
moorings an making progress through 
he water.—adv. Ina ower or subordinate 
condition or degree (to keep a person un- 
der).—To knock under. Knock. —Under, 
with its adverbial force, is frequently used 
as tho first element of:a compound with 
verbs and adjectives, when it denotes not 
sufficiently or imperfectly (underbred, un- 
derdone); orit may havereference to literal 
criority of place (to undermine, &c.).— 

a. Lower in position, rank, or degrco; 

julject; subord nato (undersherift). Under, 

In this sense, is often used with nouns as 

the first olement of a compound. 


n nt, " L 
nate agent’ un-dér-üjent, n. A subordi 






ng, Bing; ep, thon; th, thin; w, wig; 


UNDERLING 


Underbid, un-dér-bid’, v.£, To bid less than, 
as in anc ee to offer to execute work or 
the like at a lower price than. 

Underbrace, un-dér-bras’, v.(. To bind, 
fasten, or tic together below. : 

Underbred, un'dér-bred, a. Of inferior 
breeding or manuers; vulgar. 

Underbrush, un‘dér-brush, n. Shrubs and 
small trees in a wood, growing under large 
trees; undergrowth. 

Underbuy, un-dér-bi', v.£. To buy at a 
lower price than. —* 

Under e, un-dér-chiirj’, v.£. To charge 
less than a fair price for; to take too low 
a price from.—n. (un'dér-chürj). Too low a 
charge or price. 

nderclay, uu'dér-klü, n. A layer of clay 
underlyiug another deposit; a layer of clay 
underlying the tilled soil; a stratum of 
clay underlying a seam of coal. 

Underciiff, un'der-klif, n. A terrace — 
the sea-shore at the Laso of a cliff, forme 
by materials falling from the cliff. 

Underclothes, ORTE einge un ' dér- 
klöruz, un‘dér-klitu-ing, n. Clothes worn 
under othera or next the skin. 

Undercoat, un'dér-kót, n. A coat worn 
under another. 

Undercroft, un'der-kroft, 1. [Under, and 
croft, a corruption of crypt.] A vault under 
the chancel of a church. 

Undercurrent, un'dér-kur-ent,. A cur- 
rent below the surface of the water; Jig. 
an influence at work out of sight or not 
readily apparent. 

Underdo, un-dér-dü', v.t. Todo less thor- 
oughly thau is requisite; to cook insuffi- 
cicutly (the beef was underdone). 

Underdrain, un'der-drán, n. A drain below 
the surface of the ground.—v.t. (un-dér- 
drän’). To drain by cutting a channel be- 
low the surface. 

Underdressed, un-dér-drest’, a. Not well or 
sufliciently dressed ; underdone, as meat. 

Underestimate, un-der-es’ti-mät, v.£. To 
estimate at too low a rate.—m. An esti- 

make — low a wae E To a 
ndergird, un-dér-gérd’, v.t. gird roun 
the bottom. [N J] 

Undergo, un-dér-go', v.t. To bear up against; 
tu endure with firmness; to suffer; to pass 
through; to be subjected to; to experienco 
(to —— changes). 

Undergraduate, un-der-grad’ü-ät, n. A 
student or member of a university or col- 
lege who has not taken his first degree. 

Underground, un’der-ground, a, Being be- 
low the surface of the ground.—adv. Be- 
neath the surface of the carth. 

Undergrowth, un'der-gróth. n. That which 
arowa under something Sues shrubs or 
small trees growing among largo ones. 

Underhand, un'dér-hand, «dv. "The oppo- 
site of above-board, and borrowed from the 

aming table.] By secret means; in a clan- 
estine manner and often with a bad de- 
Sign.—«. Working by stealth; clandestine: 
usually implying meanness or fraud, or 
th; sly and sinister. — Underhanded, 
nder-han-ded, a. Kept secret; under- 
and. 

Underhung, un'dér-hung, a. ectin 
beyond the upper ws applied eg the 
under jaw. 

Under-keeper, n. A subordinate or assis- 
tant warder, gamckeeper, or the like, 

Underlaid, un-dér-làd', p. und a. Havin 
something lying or laid beneath (sand 
underlaid with clay). 

Underlay, un-dér-li', ot. To lay beneath; 
to put under; to support by laying some- 

thing under, 

Under-lease, n. Law, a subleaso. 

Underlet, ungr.let‘, v.t. To let below tho 

value; to sul. 







HIE v.t.—pret. underla 
Ihsnderlying. To lie 

Runder; to be at 

aundation of; to 












\To lie be- 
; Mli'ings, a 
Lying beneath See "applied to 
Toska Vo strane Iyin mics D hers. 
n e, un‘dér-lin, v 

neath or below with a line; to unde naer: 
Vaderia, EE n. (Under, and 

rm. -ling. n infer rson P 
a mean sorry fellow. or person or agent; 












wh, whig; zh, asure. 















UNDERMASTER 








: andapprehend; that mental faculty which 

Urdermaster, ET eege comprohends tho just import, relations, 

subordinate to derm in‘, v.t. To form a | and value of all notions and idcas, 

> : excava- | however derived; acuit iug 
"mino under; 16 sap: to make an h lcrived; the faculty of form 
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: Parting fro Wu, = 
e judgments on the communications made Tul fv 
tion beneath, ¢ — Era ap: Jig. through the senses; in a more popular E E; 
of —— land estinely; to injure by | sense, clear insight and intelligence in | Un sted, un Ai ol ung, 
secret or dishonourable means,—Under- pract ical matters; wisdom and discern. | not acted o goin Not T 
miner, un-dèr-mi'nèr, n, One who under- Understate, un-dér-stüt^ v.t. To state or Under jen Dre or br tha et E 
Wine un dere a. Lowest in | ferent lee soni Opine trath wi | Wo Sneed ced San |e 
" ar; io state .— , nallu D . H 
E rank; ve epe gi adv. (Under, | un-dér-stát'ment, n.—The act of under. mixed wie ela ted, ane d E. 
nderneath, un-de "Neruer.] Be- | stating; a statement under tho truth. admixt 3 Ob temper lote "Tr 
rn eee AEn Den T >. Under; Understock, un-dér-stok’, v.£. Tosupply in- ndine undi witha | 
DE a lower place.—prep. "| sutliciently with stock (a farm), ` Water-spi e From La unite « ore 
Underpay, uh-der-pä', v.t. To pay insuffi- date Are imm ep Lou gung in characte tho ale de, — ar 
ently, , ` ; an inferior agent. : he nai po ig 
EE Ka — Le NOS tury Undersiratum, un'derstrictum, 7". A sub- d: —— ot "uniri mt ge" o ES 
dna r in' i - | stratum; subsoil. x cannot be di DW, o m. 
pl A Verte uere A A or dent Tn Er 
er for support or foundation when a pre- un. Geen undam «4 criminat; ug; wanting Oé Pi m 
vious suppext = — Sie one who | Undertake, un-der-tik”, v.£. — pret. under- | Un zed, Un-dis-chiz; — 
Lach pad pun ings ildi her | took, pp. undertaken, ppr. undertaking, To charged: not 1 a Netd 
derp the solid building or ot , ^ reed from dir wei 
eer EE E m 
obligations to Xccute; t Ciplined; no i ` 
d — n. A plot subordi- pledge one’ sel $0 0 ree Podi Lodi: Undiscoverabls und Leib te e 
A j ' Or i ives; to engage in; ak and; 0 i 
el: S te SE meant : to attempts to warrant ; to an- scovered, undis yey Quad ot. I und 
Tnderpro ro] un-dér-prop^, v.t To prop from | swer for; to guarantco: often governing a Covered; not Inid open to vie t Md die (ser 
—— DR T y DÄ clause. (undertook that he vould pom Ve ve VIT Mei um " 
errat e ;| dertaker,un-dér-tü'kér, 1, One who under- ot discriminat ; : 
— and nee too low takes any business; onc who manages and | regarding or nof pereering — eo 
Underacore, under.akör, v.t. To underline rovides things necessary, Kimura m ———— d s-gizd' a, Notdiszcis * 
n "cle Li . H B mask: 
di —— — — subordi- | which a x undertakes; 'an enter- | did; artless, T s hence opem c — 
ras a mutes; the busiten of meni A guar- Taduhonpured, un disp wierd, a. Net dul 
' V. antee; the business o ( 7 * na i em 
Poder — LOTO sell o M Unde tenant, un‘der-ten-ant, a The den Undiemayed, un. i3-mäd' v. Nob di = 
r-servan inferior or i-| ant of a tenant; one who holds lands o nayeds; no eartened d 
E S = — = Wadertons: s x fe “ti e A low or sub Unde 080 -dis-pozd 3 — * 
n A ifs deputy. ndertone, un'dér-tón, 2. i " un-dis-pozd', a, Not . D 
LE an 'dér- Shüt, vi. To shoot | dued tone; a tone lower than is usual,as | nota pen AH not a propriated: wit? ing 
short of; to fail to reach in aiming at.— | in speaking. (goods undispozed ail brat 
Underzhot, un'der-shot, a. Moved by water Under-tow, n. A current of water below Undisputed, un-dis-pü'ted,a, Netdispated; dai 
pass. under, oracting on the lowest part: | the surface in a different direction from | not called in questio toil 
said of a water-wheel, and opposed to over- that at Ce surfaco; Wie backward flow of — —— —— Go 
i a wave brea on a beach. pable ng : 
Undershrab un'dér-shrub, n. A plant of Undervalue, ——— v.t. To valuc or pablo of being loosened or broken.-Ur- 
shrubby habit, but scarcely attaining the | estimate below the real worth; io esteem ssolved, un-diz-zolvd', a. Not dissolrcd; 
dimensions of a shrub, lightly; to despise; to hold in mean csti- | not melted; not loosened, ke, 
de, un'dér-sid, n. The lower side or mation. — Undervaluation, un-dér-val'ü- | Undistinguishabl un-dis-ting'gwisha, 
side beneath. i’shon, n. The act of undervaluing.—| a. Incapable of being distinguished ly 
persian: un-dér-sin', vc. To write onc's Undervaluer, un-dér-val'ü-ér, n. One who d 
name at the foot or end of ; to subscribe. | undervalues, known or distinguished by the int 
—Und ed, un-dér-sind', p. and a. Underwear, un'dér-wür, n. A wearing un- 






Suhscri at the bottom or end.— The | der the outer clothing. 
—— the person or persons sign- | Underwent, un-dér-went’, pret. of undergo. 


ing any document; the subscriber or sub- Underwood, un'dér-wud, n. Small trees 
T8. 


and bushes that grow among lar trees; 
Undersized, un’der-sizd, a. Being of a sızo coppice; underbrush. IR i 
d stature less than common: dwarfish Underwork, un‘ dér-wérk, oi To work 


satan’ Ka reel n. Soil beneath the against or destroy by clandestine mea- 






b y peculiar property.— 
a iy, un die tinglewisa adr, Nu 
not to be distinguished.— 









Undisturbed, un-dis-térbd’, a. Frea ina 






FRESE LESS Paseo secre 





























| h 
d sures; to do like work at a less price than. interruption; not mol E distur. | 
Undersong un'dér-song, n. The burden or | Underworld, un'dér-wérld, n. "The lower | calm; tran (x. not agitated- Abor 
accompaniment of a song; a subordinato mrs thesublunary world; ux antipodes; pediy Ek is-tér ' d tur 
e place of depa souls; Hades. pea . i-ver'el-fid,a. N - E 
Understand, un-dér-stand’, v.t.—pret. and Underwrite un-dér-rit’ vt. To Write be- ndiverstiied, —— —* licht 
pp. understood, formerly sometimes incor- | low or under; to subscribe; to subscribe | sified or varied; Ported, a. Not diverted; Ur 
understanded. DA. Sax. underatan- | or set one's name to a Policy of insuranco | Undiverted, un-di-v t amused. E Tae 
dan, to understand, lit. to stand under— | along with others, for the purpose of be- | not turned aside; Kë ed, a, Not divided; — | 
under, and standan, to stand; so O.Fris, coming answerable for loss or damage toa | Undivided, WEE sadicidel stie 1 
unde , Icel. undirstanda.] Toappre- | certain amount.—Underwriter, un’der-rit- | unbroken; whole ( | nit. 
hend or comprehend fully: to know or | ép, a. A marino insurer; a person who | _tion). U^, v.L—pret, undid; bet 
apprehend the meaning of; to perceive or | practises the business of insuring ships, so Undo, un-di', renzo of re Dës 
scern by the mind; to ‘havo Just and cause he writes his name at the | [With un- in thing which has lear tad 
adequate ideas of; to comprehend; to see | foot of the policy of insurance, generally | roverse,assome tic or unfasten: te 3* was 
through; to be informed; to learn: Gover. | along with others. The Lon on under- | toannul; to to bring ruin or distres pu «me 
ning he wie a ap pe cl os liepa; to imtor- writers —— influential society known to opon out; —— —— sh -0 Test 
; cas | asLloyd's.—Unde ^ it-ing, ; m ; 
mens or implied; to infer; to assume: to | n. iin haben ee erer — ects of ; to destroy; to who unde d 


Lk 
Sat 


HE 


«Æ&) 





.dö’er, n. One : 
who reversea what has been om 
ruins, — Undoing, We done; rails 
versal of what idan’, 
struction.—Undone, U d To 
or unfastened; rey "ith a^ not.] 

Undo, nutus one, un'dun, PP 
un ormeu.— 
done or ord e. fi 


E 





or lcavo to be supplied mentally: Undescribable, un- 'ba- AMT 
to recognize ns implied or meant althouse pablo of being ee Tnca- 
not expressed.— 70 give to underatand, to ndeserved, un-dé-zéryd’’ a. Not desorved; 
sm: feet none, to ares | Teh perico Undead une 
use of the intellectual facultics; to have | sert,— U de —— to merit or de 


u ding; to be informed by another; deserving; not havin t. 
to learn, — Underatan ‚ un-dér-stan’ | Undesigned nd OF d', a. 
ding, a. Knowing: skilfu i intelligent.— | Not intend, and nal design 


intentional.—Undesign- 
n. Theactof one w Ounderstandsorcom- | e 1 d 
prehends; comprehension ; apprehension Wigan 

SE two Saa asat laiali, havin derhand desi 
thing mutuali eng Or more p upon; | Undesirable, un der d. Not desir- 
that Power by which we perceiver eca apai Asus 3* Gest EN 


Fäte, für, fot, fall; 
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xs 





























mē, met, hér; pine, pin; note, not, möve; tübe, tub, bull; 
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: icd; . 1; not spent or used up; not worn 
- corporeal body; disembodied; not em- hausted; 
NS y ty — den bodied: not collected into a body ("nem x Nu Leer te EE i 
did ating P. D adr. M Weit aside or —— un-C-mö’shon-al, a. Notemo- | pected; not looked for; unforsscen; sudden. 
fed foc outing at, To dra nda, Not | Unemot from emotion or feeling; im. | — Un y, un-eks-pek'ted-li, adv. 
e & —— un-dran Hraycd; drawn konal; — At a time or in a manner not expected or Th 
ba — — not po ; Unemphatic, Unemphatical, un-em-fat‘ik, | looked for; suddenly, } — HH 
yn; DO n-drémd’, un- -fat‘i-kal, a. Not emphatic; having | Unexpired, un-cks-pird’, a. Not hav ug ; 
de t, u f un-em x hav- : 
it amet, Te dreamed; not thought ofi | po emphasis or fat Talli, ade. Inan | {ne seein ten, not hav- 
| : d of. " -em-fat'i-kal-li, adv. In un 1g reache C d dE 
hau rent Sina often fi divest of clothes rear SEE with no O expired —— (ee) en Gel e plored f 1 
riti 1 y co the dressins , un-em-ploid' «. Not em- ord", a. ? ; 
mi ber to take t off Ona eat layed a end Ecg work or occupation; not cxamined b any traveller. A i 
ile Regie, A loose negligent | Popes being in use The EE nexposed, un-cks-puzd', a. Not exposed; TH 
wi | Eois iva ee EE | ot tout oop tie Mgmt | 
` ps d . 35 = 227 Y ? SN 
yel dr ress or unit ted of dross; not — — ——— y eternal — not losing strength op freshness of colour- gg 
Zei p, and pared; in à raw sa drink- | Unendowed, un-en-doud‘, a. Not endowed; Ing; not liable to wither or tod — at 
—8* ded not yr drin ka-bl,a. No not emn having no endowment or VAST fe Ailing po Not ala, al: n 
podrinks r i ing. "nt - cbt und, ~ , , 3 IF 
Thy able; not fit ie YO due; — Lo Unendurable, un-en-dü'ra-bl, a. Not tobe | sure; certain. (ot fal een 2 | 
"i. em ble " zent im roper; unwoit Gë EE EN wd fran'chizd, a. Not not ld ria disingenuous: "using trick 4 
manda ; 1 in? dinate fg ranc , un-en- ( . } ; N ; 
terde ' right; —— coss v6; inordinata Häring the franchise or right to vote | or artifice ı proceeding om trick x dis- ; i 
» od | fora member of paiement rd AR 1 
i : mpro : nengaged, un-en-gäjd’,a. Not engaged; air { — Ch: 
1 = vni li. ad ; ino Zoe re? undu- | free er obligation to any person; free un-fár'nes, n. The character of being un- 8 
Wë uvarte unda-lät, tan; from I. | from attachment that binds; disengaged: SCD, ustice; bias. 1 | i 
Um DA, wndulo, dir of wunda, a wave | unoccupied; not busy. Unf. un-fäth’ful, a., Not observant u 
ne wll a little DE abundant abound, Uuengiisn; un-ing'glish, an ke of R natish; SC ee vows, EE 
ep, [so in ine alsoin E. | not characteristic or worthy o English- | faithless; v ; Ei 
ct die tm et, Sek from a root seon also in D men; opposed in character or feeling to | violating the wedding vow. — Unfaith- E 
i Miter.) To have a verge in curving or | ‘what is nglish. ` : fully, un-fáth'ful-li, adv. Inan unfaithful J 
br. and fall m waves; to GR t. To cause to | Unenjoyed, un-en-joid’, a. Not enjoyed; | manner.—Unfaithfulness, un-fäth ful-nes, BT 
Mu, — | bending lines; WE motion.—Un- | not experienced with pleasure; not.ob- | n. The quality of being unfaithful. _ Me dj 
ani st Ho or moro wie unda-lät, —— VE A (to SV L Not en Wei well mA eee RSE REN Au 
: : ; —Un- n ened, un-en-li'tend, a. ? - ; 
p t Nam having a waved surfaco Wav. lightened; not mentally or morally illu- | an element of strangeness. — Unf; 
c ; ting, p. and a. & 5 y pintar í 
Net dis. dulsting, un‘da- iting Tile waves;in form | minated. ; un-fa-mil'i-ar"i-ti, n. The state of 
ing; rising and fa s of waves; wavy.—Un- | Unenlivened, un-cn-li' vend, a. Not en- | being unfamiliar. S 
ot dis. resembling undo-a-ting-li, adv. In an VM ; nob rendered gay, cheerful, or | Un onable, un-fash'on-a-bl a. Not ac- 
; tion, un-dü- | animated. 
undulsting manner, Undu - 


Y act of undulating; a wav- 
Wb eene form; physics, a vi- 
bratory motion transmitted through some 
duid medium by impulses communicated 
tothe medium; any one vibration of such 
fuid.—Undulatory, un'dQ-la-to-ri, a. Hav- 
ing an undulating character; moving in 
the mannerof waves; pertaining to such a 
motion.— Undulatory theory, tho, theory 
which regards light as the effect on the 
eye cf vibrations propagated from a lumi- 
nous source by undulations in the subtle 
medium (ether) presumed to pervade all 


nenterprising, un-en'tér-pri-zing, a. Not 
enterprising; not adventurous, 
Unentertaining, un-cn'tér-tà-ning, a. Not 
entertaining or am using. : 
Unenviable, un-en'vi-a-bl, a. Not enviable; 
not to be envicd or vicwed with envy (an 
unenviable notoricty).—Unenvied, un-en'- 
vid, a. Not envicd; exempt from envy. 
Unequable, un-“kwa-bl, a. Not cquable; 
not uniform; changeful; fitful. 
Unequal, un-t’kwal, a. Not equal; not of 
the same size, length, breadth, quantity, 
quality, strength, talents, age, Station: in- 


adequate; insu cient; not equable or 


; er UNDUE. unitorm.—Unequalled, un-&’kwald, a. Not 
ren A un-dü'ti-ful, a. Not dutiful; | to be equalled; unparalleled: unrivalled, 
net performing or not in accordance with —Unequally, un-U’kwal-li, adv. In an un- 

lent; rebellious; irreverent, egree 


I equal manner or d > 
C d ch A adv. Inan Unequivocal, un-3-Kwiv'3-kal, a. Not 


ry In | dulatingly 


ged father.—Unfatherly, un-fa'rHér-li, 
edge t becomi y i 


Unfathomable, un-faru’um-a-bl, a. Inca- 
pablo of being fathomed or sounded; too 





vourable; not propitious; discouraging ; vA 
giving an verse judgment or opinion: 1 
somewhat prejudicial. — Unfavourably, 

un-fi'vér-a-b] [ 

mauner; adversely; with some censure. 

Unfeeling, un-ieling, a. Devoid of feeling; 


SSES Zëss E ES 


E 
B4 
S 


ek, 


insensible; without sensibility; devoid of 
dida e EE, — Undutifulness, un. equivocal; not doubtful; clear; eviden ;| sympathy with others; hard-hearted.— i 
ee "RES, A. 3 not ambiguous. — Unequivocally, un-a- Unfeelingly, un-f'ling-li, adv. In an un- 
i ECH me a Not dying; not sub- kwivö-kal-li, adv. In an unequivocal | feeling or andern t feigned: not 
eier > nner. - 2 Dn, a. Not feigned; no 
d hour or — 4. Not morited by Une ; Un-cring, d. Committing no | counterfe i; not hypocritical; real; sin- 
Werirth, un ertt L - mistake; incapable of error; incapable of | cere.—Unfeignedly, un-fa/ned-li, adv. In 
— fth from an i^ Bro drive or bring missing the mark; certain. — Une ly, | ¡an unfeigned manner. 
* ëtt EE di se qutrow; to bring to un-er'inc-li, edv. Inan unerring manner. | Unfelt, un-felt/, a. Not felt; not perceived. 
eriels werthii,a, Nat carti out.—Unearthly, essential, un-es-sen'shal, a. Not essen- | Unfeminine un-fem'in-in, a. Not feminine; 
Sapernatural: weit, ly; not terrestrial: tial; not constituting the real essence; not | not acco to the female ror 
idal; Uneasy utzi, a. Feelin d absolutely necessary; not oi prime impor- | m rs. 
uted fala ther mental or —— egres of | tance.—n. Something not essential or of | Unfenced, un-fenst’, a. Having no fence. 
bled; anxious; constrained: eo duleb; | absolute necessity. Unfermented, un-fér-men'ted, a. Not fer- 
x —— const 1 gamped; neven, un-č'vn, a. Not level, smooth, or mented; not having undergone fermenta- 
E — ease: biain t iscom- Plain; rough; not straight; crooked; not tion, as liquor: not leavened or made with 
t li, ado, Inanun man: neasily, | uniform or equable; changeable; not fair, | veast, as bread. 
ar wwe Un-Jri-nes n, Th, state ct — just, or truc; arith. odd; not divisible by | Unfetter, un-fct'ér, v.t. To loose from fet- 
ét meni Tt Of ease or "45 OL bei 3 without a remainder. — Unevenly, un- | ters; to unchain; to unshackle; to frec 
ed bei, comfort, physical | Gen. ado. Ina uneven manner.—Un- 
? At (o ha Dd tab] e 
taten 


from restraint; to sct at liberty. — Unfet- 
tered, un-fet'érd, a. Unshackled; free 
iun restraint; unrestrained. 


n 7 venness, un-G'vn- ate 
7 — , 9^. Not eatable: not quality of At nes, 2. The state or 
ert Det greets loni un-fil'i-al, a. — do a son 


i pst’, 
o] um 


t Surface; want of uniformity; h 
estened in Not eclipsed; | Unexamin rmity; variableness. 


x ed, un-ez-zam'ind, a. Not in. or daughter; not ming ac 

: rightness or terrogated judicially ; not submitted e Unfinished un-fin'isht,a. Not finished; not 
s iat m POET Not edifi ei —Un inquiry, investigation, discussion, or the paar Lote : Imperfect; wanting the last 

- a y a I e O 

D De ted, Ale the mina, Not Uying; Unexceptionable, un-ek-sep'shon-a-bl, a. Unit, unfit a. Not fit; improper; unsuit- 
deit Veem iterato od Uki-teq, d. Not Not liable to any exception or objection; able; unbecoming: said of t ings; wanting 
^ 3 — edu. naobjectionable; faultless; excellent; ad- | suitable ualifications, physical or moral; 
e | Er | rear nr | Malen abr io tae 
no ling: Dut to som li, ; unexceptionablo | persons. — v.t. 9 render unfit; to make 
* Es freo f Pecuniary | wuanner; perfectly; admira 


unsuitablo; to deprive of the st; h 


un eg, . rengt 
kk "n-em - be Sater > un-ck’sö-kü-ted, a. Not oxe- | skill, or proper ualities f. > 
| Ji Une ` Sit, o Not ted ; mo performed; not having the | Unfitly : hi d "ta 9r anything.— 





` 
D un- a adv. I - | 
We Caper, tions or forms that givo nes nas proponi; keete AE 
un-fit'nes n. The i 
— reo from Unexhausted, un-egz-has'ted, a. Not ex- —Unfitted, un-fit'ed p. eng Kate 
3 loch; 8, go; 





ù, Er. ton; ng, sing; vu, then; th, thin; 


w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azuro. 
47 





a. A 


UNFIX 788 


. —Unfitting, un- | Ungainly, un-zün'li, s Hot, an havi 
Mie quesos | e gente ory om Lat gui scan m 
fit'ing, a. fiks, oi To make no longer | serviceable; akin to -gain in again, } cautious; nea ut alive o les 
ham toloosen from any fastening; Clumsy; awkward; uncouth; ill-shaped in i 


ing msy; a Lean With caution aeut; not dans 
E esie peg | ee E | Matha m S 
constant —— an sta nf Ungallant, im alant, «. Not gallant; un- Ungusnt, tet, ^ => 

Be et Nele; | PME aE Noten | Sa ae, a SECURA 
— d ping; maintaining streng Ungonerous, un-jen'ér-us, a. Not generous; Unguiculaz on 0f machi Heen, i 





A A \ 

































H 
` - > "pee ery - , b ralit , or UN , Dguife Nery, 
Unfi ‚un-dat’er-ing, a. Not flatter- | not showing „generosity ‚or libe lity NGUAL, TOUS, 
ing: not colouring tho truth (o pleas; no Ungencrously, unseen a — "Or ead a edel, a, * he 
aflording a AJ A KU Prot sae furnished | ungenerous manner; illiberally. Unguinous «ds not ts alt ée AM i 
Kan eatherss not having attained to full | Un — rete sald ER Le — un- | nosua, from wc s, 0. (is 
| eric olite; rude: CTSONS | anners. — | un ined : ` * 
Ju or p Antiinshing, a. Not flinch- ngenteelly, un-jen-tél’ li ado, In an ous: tatty; grease Deel dip we | p i 
; dë ge ungentec] manner, : i d u "das" 
uni mot Are To open the folds of; Ungentle, unjen'tl, a. Not gentle; harsh; Sim, of os Ke Les D ots. un 
x be d : E n D - > 4 100 e ` F 
to expand; Vo —— volay Ae pilas Ungentlemanlike, un-jen’t]-man-lik, a. Not | from a’ cy AA, me » Geom, a Sa um 
pd do Terme rarae a | de 
e ‘abe D X en ` "JU SINIL, . 0 H 
— le une — becoming z gentleman; such as no gentle- its shape -Ungulata ae named fg T Ve 
l -for-bid^ - an Wo 0. : 10 hoo ` 
Zeen Unsifted, Ie nee a, Not gifted; not — onder of takes a ant ee D 
de ndowed with peculiar f: S, tl g, hors N } 
allowed; poitea. Not forced or com- Ungir un-érd’ v.t. To loose or free from | tion; and the oz, snes au de, cs f moi 
led; not constrained; not feigned; not | a girdle or band; to divest of a girdle or ruminants in another, Anant brat 
artificially assumed or heightened ; not | what is girt on; to unbind. _ ` IUSSODACTYLL, — Un te, Une Tal, Pr, Unho 
E ined; casy; natural Unglazed, un-glüzd’, a. Notiurnished with | A hoofed quadruped: ome igs Geer MR 
ee T tn’, Y escens lass (as windows); wanting glass windows; lataorhoofedan onder Uy, Unko 
Unforeseen, un-for-stn’, a. Not forescen; | g ( OWS); gu \ imals,—g, Heat 
not, foreknown. — The unforesccm, that — with vitreous matter (ungluzed vine ponte: RE "ilte rà p 
i i > . - a un. ` 
Eege, Inca- Unglove, un-gluv’, vt. To take off the ncyed; not stale, acid e. Na td E. 
Mule Mer err. o rite an | V Ee S 
nforgiven, un-for-giv'n,a. No orgiven; ngiue, un-glo', v.t. arate, any- -hal'üd, a. vot | 
pard — Unforgiving, un-for-giv’- | thing that is glued or cemented, consecrated, or dedi t " 
ing . Not forslein not disposed to | Ungodly, un-god'li,a. Not godly; careless ses; unholy; profane; impi NE Le 
ing, a 5 ; Un pious. 
overlook or pardon offences; implacable. | of God: godless; wicked; impious; sinful. | Unham cred, un-ham'pérd, q. Not bir. , -Un 
[Ion C noe kak phe em 5 
^ y ; os - ickedness, -ha 
p cC M AE SS EEN I 
ed, un-formd', p. and a. Not hay- A pat & governe al, or re- Leo, 
eT farmed, not fashioned; not strained ; refractory; unruly; wild; un- Unhandily, Unhan ess, Under Usnistr, rami 
moulded into regular shape. bridled. — Ungovernableness, un-guv'čr- andled, un-han'dld, a, Not Tahu 
aorti fid, a. is orod; — Ungovernabl GA ere not — ae treated Lor pL Al 
Dot ortilications; notstrenzthen DC, adv. Inan ungovernable manner. , UN- « NG 
means of adventitious spirit, as wine. —Ungoverned, un-cuv'érnd, @ Not gov- some; not well-formed; not beautiful nt —— 
nte, un-fortd-nñt, a. Not suc- | em ; Unbridled; licentious. gene i ; 
cessful; ws pros — eme et ae Ungraceful. dled ; Hor ^ Noti graceful; Coming. - Ui hasan my a fand ind, al, a. 
Dy. One who is unfortunate; a woman wanting grace and elegance; inclesunt; | adv. In an unhandsome manner—Us- LX 
who has lapsed from virtue; a prostitute. clumsy.— ngracefully,un-gris'ful-li,adv, handsomeness, un-hand'eum-nes, s. ei * 
—Unfortunately, un-for'tii-nit- „adv. In | Inanungraceful manner; awkwardly; in- | Unhandy, un-handi, a. No handy; H Kei 
an junfortunate manner; by ill fortune; | elegant Vino Un acefulness, un-grüsful- Kee E se Talea) 
un s n a 10, H L r race 5 Sp 2 
Unfounde —— ded, Waa ye no real U val, peri A DUE — Unhandily, un-han dii, ade. In sa End ] 
oundation; groundless; idle; baseless, 
Unfran 


neracious, un-grü’shus, a. nmanuerly; 
m 


e; not well received; not favoured. — unhaudy manner. — Unhandizess, u: 
chised, un-fran‘chizd, a. Not fran- 1 r: 


chised; disfranchi ngraciously, un-eri'shus-li, adv. Inan | han'di-nes, n, 


D y from: 
ungracious manncr.—Ungraciousness,un- | Unhanged, Unhung, un-h pun a hea by «d 
Unfree, un-frv’, a, Not free; in bonda grü'shus-nes, n. Stato of beine ungracious. | a. Not — z Vaich 
Unfrequen un-fró'kwent, a. Not ire- neramma ‚un-ztam-mat/j-kal,e. Not | hanging. ' Not happy; £2 and ¢ 
Hentz infrequent.—Unfre uented.un-fré- | according to the ru es of grammar.—Un- Unhappy, un-hap'i, a. On Do: 
Kwen ted, a. Rarely visit ; seldom re- atically, un-gram-mat/i-kal-li,adv, | cheer erf in SCH? U fortune CE | Din 
Sorted to by human nes; solitary, n a manner contrary to the rules ofgram- | or wretched; mark viL y WR ds 
Unfriended, un-fren'ded, a. Y anting | mar. mishap; ill-omened; ort e mancen t . | 
friends; not countenance orsupported.— | Ungrateful, un. ülful, a. Not grateful; | hap'i-li, adv. In ^l fortune; as ill lack |. hm 
endliness, un-frend'li-nes, n. Tho not fcelin thankfal orshowing gratitude; | fortunately; by Unhappiness, abort if aim 
quality of being unfriendly: wantof kind- | making ill returns for kindness; unpleas- | would have it.— of being unhappa EF | Des 
ness: disfavour.—Unfriendly, un-frend'li, | ing; unacce table; disagrecablo; harsh.— | nes,n. The state ; Eme 
a. Not friendly; not kind or benevolent; Ungratefully, un-gritful-li, ado, In an | fortune; ill duck: ber wi Todrivein | he 
not favourable.—«dy, In an unkind man- | ungrateful manncr.—Ungratefulners, un- | Unharbour, Sup to dislodge. a || vbal, 
ner; not as a friend, pritful-nes,». Tho state or character of | harbour or she! firma’, a. Not harmed | & 
un-frok’, v.t. To deprive or divest being ungrateful ; ingratitude.—Ungrati- | Unharmed, un-hiirmd’, ao ui 
of a frock; hence, to deprive of the charac- fied, un- grat^i- fid, a. Not gratified ; not injure ' v Landi. To take ani e 
terand privileges of a priest or clergyman. satisfied; not indulged. t, — or reverence. pelts ` JL Telnr 
Unfruitful un-frütful, a. Not produ unded, un-groun'ded, a. Having no | hat, as in res] hel'thi, a. Wanting Ari Taid 
or ollspring; barren; un roductive; | foundation or support; groundless; base- E n vigorous of body; eent Volta 
not fertile (an tfruitfal soi ); not pro- | less; unfounded, nob soun jr indisposed; ——— Y i 
uctive of good an unfruitful life); fruit dging, un-grujing,a, Not grudging; | ally weak or ne -ourable to the ecu , 
M uc aoro sg ecc Ip o E: 
Sr u ‚un-grujing-l, adv. : | 
Se wn fot], a. Not fulfilled; | ing amps ingi, ado. Tu an ungrudg- ; Va 


‚un pit 
ted to generate diseases haer toy 
eee ice de (an l S 


; resulting IN 
Tafanded, un-fun'ded l| indicating health; EE urbe 


« Not funded; hav- 


e 
Ungua ung’gwal, a. [From L. unguis 
a nail " j 
di no permanent fund established for ja Je 


aw, or hoof.] Pertaining to a nail, 


l| Ga | 
: eek f. | health; morbid.—Unhee ^ or | Ae 
a aida eire E E 
8 Arts a? { ny UT. : R 
exchequer bills ar thanks i e form cutus, dim. of unguis.| Pertaining to a a Gi estato or quality SA heard: not AE 


clawor nail.—Un culate, Unguiculated 
ung- gwik’ 0 -lat A d —— a. 


1, un-férl', v.t. To loose from a furled 
State: to o Clawed; having claws. 


$ to expand to the wind. 
Unfürnish, Ber oi, Sé To strip of 


fe, 







gd Ne 

erous, ung- d 1% 

. fur- € y Via L. y 4 I bear.] cuco. — wn z N Wer 

unfer in general. -U ed, | Producing, having oe sane 1 boar] as Wis elobratod. xa erg | p 

plied with fuc eure — pro. | avs. -Unguiform ung'gwi-form,a. Claw- | fü un-hejd £r | 
Unguarded, un-gürded, a. Not guarded; 


SCH 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mo, mot, hér; pine, pin; note, not, müve; tube, tub, bull; oll, pound; ib 






UNIPERSONAL 






aving always tho samo form; not chang- 
— — appearance, character, &c.; 
not varying In degreo or rate; equabl 


onc 3 not associated or united in one 
body politic. : 
Uninhabitable, un-in-hab'i-ta-bl, a. Not 


















































Gs 
inble; of the same kind or matter all inhabitable; unfit to be the residence of 
H ST un-bö' eodful, ge ee een consistent at all men.—Uninhabitableness, un-in-hab'i-tu- 
eich, eh, meet? not em | times: conforming to ono rule or mode. | bl-nes, ». —Uninhabited, un-in-hab'i-ted, 
ir i Biel? ae Inconsidor un. —1. A dress of the same E a. Nas — AIDE HO n 
e Not tives GAN. v. i ashion, or general appearance a un-injurd, a. 3 i 
my Ee a hed Tal e un-he‘ding, ODE the members of tho same hurt; suffering no harm. y 
beer fal manner. a. Not hesi- 


pecdtul i ` exreless; negligent. 
Not heedings Chr rS ting, d. ie 
jus; not Festat ly, un-hezi-ti-ting 
tal ^ tation. 
Without hoste from the 
Lr Mr eyt To MARO stablo or 


? 
icther military, naval, or any other, in- 
tended E distinctive costumc.—Unifor- 
mitarlan, ü-ni-for"mi-La"ri-an,n. Ono who 
upholds a system or doctrine of unifor- 
mity; one who maintains that all geologic 
changes and phenomena are due to agen- 
cies workiug uniformly and uninterrup- 


pired, De SE 
ved any supernatural instruction o 
illumination ; not produced under the di- 
rection or influence of inspiration. 1 
Uninstructed, un-in-struk ted, a. Not in- 
structed or Haught; not educated; not 
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ET 







EF 










ët unsettle; to) or disorder (tho 
















































































furnished with nstructions.—Uninstruc- 
Å H / * a ti , = E f * . ; 
CAN e CENE dJEN ES Jp ee mind, “ring to 
LR mir, opinions) distur ing the Mey a | catastrophist.—a. Pertaining to uniformity Jninte nt, un-in-tel'i-jent, a. Not hav- 
Ze bi a. Not hit; not receiving or some doctrine of uniforinity.—Unifor- | ing reason or un erstunding ; not havi 
ak gek, Ur blow: e vt. Todisengago from | mity, üni-for mit; n. The cs or SAL ines al n en re; a. doing 
ben pet, unhichs Y." d a pe dee EE AC. freedom in teigi bil’i-ti, n. The ualit of being 
č Y s : : tee 2 : eee, 5 : 
t ert s fastenings s a. Not holy — from variation or difference; conformity | no . intelligible. — Unintelligible, un-in- 
A hy abel Towed or consecra" li adv. In an | to one type.—Act of uniformity, in Eng. | teli- i-bl,a. Not intelligible; not capable 
eid ne, à _Unh WC aiid un-höli-nes, | hist. an act of parliament passed in the | of boine un erstood ; meaningless, — Un- 
* [tin wick? manner.—Umho m being unholy, | reign of Charles LI. (1662) regulating the intelligibly, un-in-tel'i-ji-bli, adv. Inan 
ong ee — quality or stato o Not honoured; | form of worship to be observed in all the | unintelligible manner. E 
vios qabonoured, un-on en: not cele- | churches, — Uniformly, Wni-form-li, adv. | U tentional, un-in-ten’shon-al, a. Not 
Cre noi regarded with vene In a uniform manner; invariably. — Uni- intentional; done or happening without 
— ma hook; | formness, ü'ni-form-nes, n. State of being | design.—Unintentio ‚ un-in-ten’shon- 
ll qas brated. o. v.£. To loose fro l : 
TLL br. Unhook, un-hük a hooks of. uniform; uniformity. al-li, adv. Without design or pur OSC, 
AC to undo the hoo Ga, Not hoped for; not | Unity, Unifi, v.t. [L. unas, one, and facio, | Uninterested, un-in ter-es-ted, a. Not in- 
SÉ To Ne as to excite hope.— Unhoped- to are] ‚lo form into me —— to —— A nov personally. — Not 
. d .—Unhope unity; to view as one, — Un 0 i- wing the mind or feclings engag — 
, Ze unhoped; not hoped for. — RAN ch a. The act of unifying. Unintere ‚ un-in'tér-es-tinz, a. Not 
t bk. crop tul, d. I lirow or striko niture, ü-ni-jen'i-tür, n. [From L. capable of exciting an interest, or of en- 
— * RE (vul Ach fall from tho | unigenitus, only begotten—unus, onc, and gaging the mind or passions 
J irm a horse; to cause to N orses Trom. | genitus, pp. of igno, geniluim, to beget.] U termitted, un-in' tér-mit"ed, a. Not 
Dowel, saddle; to remove the wer ote from the | The state of being the only begotten.— intermitted; not suspended for a time; 
d par Verg habitation; to deprive of shelter. nigenous, ü-nij’e-nus, a. L. URUS, ONC. continuous.—Unintermittedly, un-in'ter- 
E ham e un-houzd’, p. and «. Having and root gen, to beget.] Of one kind; of — Hs adv. pUninterriptedly.Unin- 
à i sc 3 ES Tm E in’ " wv Ue Y ite- 
e t shel * —— Valls eral EP a. [L. unus, one, termittins? nob —— for = time: ner 
e han Sie? nhouselled,? un-hou'zeld,a. | amd latus, lateris, side.) One-sided; per- | sant. 
ü led, H + L à > 
a ‘ot having received the sac- | taining to one side; bot. growing chielly to Uninterrupted, un-in'tér-ru "ted, a. Not 
[Horse] x ono side interrupted ; unintermitted : incessant.— 
nek Vat un Se a, Not hurt; not harmed; | Uniliteral, u-niit'er-al, a. [L. unas, one, Uninterruptedly, un-in'tér-rup"ted-li,adv. 
il ine from wound or injury.—Unhurtful, | and litera, a letter.) Consisting of one | Without interruption. 
— hard. whértinl,a. Not hurtíul. letter only, Uninvi un-in-vi'ted, a. Not having re- 
uk tci Unhusk, un-husk’, v.t. To doprive of husks. | Unilluminated, un-illü'mi-nü-ted, a. Not | ceived an invitation; unbidden. : 
unie 7 D en eg nnak Muminatod; not enlightened; dark; ig- 200, UA YOR, n. Er pre s L. ERN 
sum, A lu urwa, one, and axis.) Having | norant. umntonts, oneness, unity, later a union, from 
Get, but ono axis, x vi Unilocular, Q-ni-lok'a-lér, a. [L. unus, one, "nus, one (seen also in unit, unity, unique, 
Uricameral, ü-ni-kam’cr-al, a. IL. unus, | and loculus, coll, dim. of locus, a. place.] universal, &c. allied to E. one. OxE.] 
y ri chal resa chamber.] Consisting of a vins one coll or chamber only; not | he act of joining two or more things into 
in the single chamber: said of a legislative body. | divided into cells (a unilocular pericarp). one, and thus EEUU a compound bodys 
kel, ape "ni-sel'ü-lér, a. [L. URUS, ONC, nimaginable, un-im-ay’i-na-bl, a. Not | the state of being united; junction; c ali- 
hs . und E. Gel Consisting of a single | capable of being imagined, conceived, or tion; coucord; agreement and conjunction 
Gr tucks - ung only a nee poll. Be? thought of ; enee ec — gaina - —— NU A SE or lee Ca 
o susit, . » Single, eness, un-im-aj'i-na-bl-nes, n. — - | Which Is formed by a combination of indi- 
' fren wues one] Thostate of being unique, bly, un-im-aj'i-no-bli, adv. — Unim- vidual things or persons; a combination; 
ned « C formin - 
Valetinal refer individual. agined, un-im-aj'ind, a. Not imagined, | a confederation ; a confederacy; two or 
a 2nd cling, to slope] T; $i [L. wawa, ono, conceived, or formed in idea. $ more parishes united into ono whole for 
Hr tin al peol. applied toe ne, quo. ee: mum wrod; — N aoe mired; | better administration of the poor-laws; a 
na € a et IE minished; not enfeebled by timo or 


Stratum either up or down: 
mal and synclinal, 
» A. [L wnicornis, one- 





permanent combination among workmen 
engaged in the same occupation or trade: 





— ua 
BE 
5 
E 
ERE 
Bos 


injury. 
Unimpassioned, un-im-pash’ond, a. Not 

















avi P v 
tomer one thread: 


consisti 
suspondod p tinis of 


flower) & D, unus 
, Hower) Bot. bearing ne 


a trades-union; a joint, screw, &c., uniti 
Impassioned; not moved or actuated b rts of machinery, or the like; a kind 
ka Animal with on iex fob horn] An passion; calm; tranquil; not violent. y ann sa mixed fabric of cotton, flax, 
. karing the head, nahe abulous animal | Unimpeachable, un- m-pech’a-bl, a. Not | jute, silk, wool, &c.— The union or union 
and o the lega of & deer the ta P dy of a ¡mpeachable; not to be called in question; Jlag of Britain, tho national banner of the 
fen y ber ng horn u o t J of a lion, blameless ; Irreproachable, — Unimpeach- | United Kingdom, Tormed by the union 
de | nde narwal or cre | Ablencas, ima Noria | of und) t diagonal eee oe 
ni ten = ‚un-Iim-pccht/, a. Not impeached: ground), the diagonal cross or saltiro o 
oe ho nS, O-ni-kor’ US, v. Hay- | not called in uestion. *| St. An row (white on a bluo ground), and 
d in] "a nk kostat. a. TL nimportance, un-im-povtans, a, Want | the saltire A St. Patrick (red on a S hito 
Altis Yelo pose rib] Bot havín: pep one, | of importance or consequence,—Unimpor- | ground): used alone, or in the upper inner 
me | tii] ing down, the contra, called tie not or aim portant, «. Not important; imm. ee en 
y Vlog gre; . ZM, 2. Lrades-unionism.—Unionist "ont. 
* and iria thi, a. TU, unus, o Unimposing, un Imp ziug, a. Notimpos- | yon-ist, n. One who promotes or advocates 
dk — Ste ] Having but one y ne, | ing; not command ng respect or awe. union; a trades-unionist.—Union.] n. 
UG. VI? Uniti, ront mprossible, un-iin-pres'Ó-bl, a. Not im. A name often given without strict correct. 
pit i Y Make] — one, and fcio improve mob sonsitivg; ne ad non to the us on flag. J ME 
e; 1 cuo, », UN-Im-privd’, a. Not mado parous, ú-uip'a-rus, a. [L. unus, one 
ru — ficia kan sho ung T Ar etter or wiser; not used for a valuable rio, to Dear.] Producing one ata birt ; 
p DECEM A uijthose: — erated SCH t. having but one peduncle. 
thy: Yolieq ] A . unus, one, and o = - J kl s Ue 
i a 
uch 


capabl a t 
Ser o of being impugned: unimpeach 


Unimuscular, ü-ni-mus'ka-ler, a. [Li. unus, 
one, and musculus, a muscle, i Having one 
muscle only and one muscular impression: 
said of bivalvo mollusca, 

osed, un-in-kló a. Not inclosed; 

du surrounded by a feuce, wall, &c. 
,"Bcorporated, un-in-kor’ -ri-ted, a, 
Not incorporated; not mixed or united in 


8 E 90; J, job; n, Er, ton; 


— 
7 


Uniped, ü^ni-ped, n. (Ll. unue One, pea, 
pedis, I M having only 
O Lg 


Unipersonal, U-ni-pér’son-al,a. [L. UNUS, 
onc, persona, a person.] Having but one 

crson; existing in ono erson, as the 

eity; gram. used only in ONC person: 
said chiefly of impersonal verbs.— niper. 
50 t, Q-ni- tr’ son-al-ist, n. One who 
Duleves there is but a single person in the 
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ng, sing; zu, then; th, thin; W, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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Uni - 
exhibiting o petal.) Havit a. [L. tm 
lar. gone petal ving the es, | a Bi 
ar imag ih d, corolla spiral fo piece, usually 
Ben Seen iieri, ln 
unicus. ntk’, a. ; ec, | from univ ü-ni-vér' 9: . Having ono : 
"icy dal m IR Undc? from L One us, one, Geet IL. unive = zy 0 E 
angie in its ki unmatch am JM ithout ERSE. ] Pete? and verse ‚lit. turn realis, ^ E 
Un ü-nckli adi of exceller unequalled: the whole : ending to mn turned Ú into wi to » un-lüq' by ba, i 
EE ee aie 1co-—Unique- — aloe tae’ RA pu Imlamented, y CRM, Sain | = 
scpt Q-ni-sep' * uc.—| tl aching; total; whole; all or space: ; Whose Joe ; to dt Jit 
septum or partition.) B a. [L. unus, o one pate — pole; allémbracing: tho lute Se ; mere q MS H te 
ee Kees of. having but ono eee cas san church, ch i] illeg m M E: XAR ms E 
series a Io! ri-al sition, logic, on JOIN 1c univer: tlie egal: b un-]a' Open | m 
seri ‚a row.) Havi ‚a. IL. take ‚topic, 01 4 NT.—U 10 universe,— m J ví e 14 
D benda — metet CE ES Ess | S 
SEXUS, A. SCX. “sck’s ec o'eecrvthins y i ate aul ; 4d 
applied Ge Sec a. D. unus, o idea Pa denote. a thing Em predi- The ly. Unete AC A E o 
EBA female Howen ERO Sr ‚rede; E Mmi. Valonen, une a | 
dh eparate mal col, tl 'salism, iversal or the acqui run Bh | 
onus, SO nison, n. [L ale | - Universal! doctrine of i-ni-vér? proposi- Che Kaes Al E nlawa — Un 
P Os Urin att ounD.] Jf sch be sa o doctrine tl sal-ist, n. rsalists.— literat le —Unl Be ef. té v ! dë 
in pit öh tion of two 16 same pitch . tho | ete ved, in opposi hat all me One wh Cosi Ines T erudi ! lo taa n 
lence ne Ae Gane Go nae s ; the} vé rnal punis sition to t n will finally Unleash i dite; Ge de 
per CX er SES GE wet | 5 
Se ees Was, Sar E t etit Yni- | not raised (nern LI ia 
n; co -nis'ü- niso Ont, ; witho ; with extensi ad yl (0. N ing 
Unit —— nus, a. Being i nous i-vérs, n. ut excepti extension (a the ae caven ei. D: Not 
, init, n. [L. uni ing in uni- neut. of 1 (Ja. unive pon Universe, o older fo or yeast.» ey var 
one. Ux . LL. unitas ni- syste the adj. versum, t] niverse ower t T form i or L qui nx 
auribute; a singlo aglo thing or poreon | globe tating ono system iol | ada Bee e — E 
, a Bingie on e mai globe and orld em or wh wed a verh ts E 
— * arith. eof a —— Geng ver and every properly si whole; tt "repositi unless ma 
determin math, and Di tho lea T; an erse design rythiug Inka signifies © Uni ogition-«cxeent | Uns 
i te d physi EE ates the enti Vite tee his | t ettered, unio, ave (e fest | 
tition 7 uantity b ca, any kn e Uni erythin entire m: E it. Uni- taught: j v un-le É, but f 8 faa wl 
he Sr which a y the co own| si versity. E associat ass of w i | Unlicen ego? Venda. in di adt 
A h any nsta sita Q-ni-vér'si ted w orlds niicen rant. ° U 
pad a grammat E ethor qual oi pitas, the whole ot anything; nes | Left pe dme | D 
unit enit ris dyno). (as a foot- pany, &c association hing; the esci en rn ule Not E lod 
MU im emen su URE Durs — EE E | — uc | e 
me of a ity to God ti 10x.] O as, | of o of t es of i r corp -| quanti ance, — „ Not like; d 
the deni reli ous the F ne who science e most i nstructio pora- bv ntities ex Unlike e; having log 
P cenial of —— Paha only; — — Hoe beasts ty thai express having m e 
panty, also, 2 received stinguished by nities, vu aut tr — Unlike ai pressed by lern km d 
val T eo, a monolheist.—a. Portain- darts ormed degrees, n so honorary dig- un dea P Unlike signs d a | ä 
octrin $ ü-ni-t P eir doc e r in- versolo ne, law. veral fa ng- of D d i-hud k ' (5 RE f 
Unite esof Uni +H’ ri-an-i Gina || Saba. Ey, Wni-vér-s and th culties bein un-lik'li-nes. sch 
, 0-nit/ itarian o-izm, m. T co the uni vér-gol"o-ii cology. ‚| likely g unlikely; "Des, n. ale 
unitum, Dro v.t.—unit B. xn. The course. | Th niverse and Y) n. T. _ | reas , un-lik'li. a impro This — 
ine or conjoin so ited, uniting. [T ence core racistes. oh tee uni | holding ento. , €. Such as cid i | m 
corpo oin, 80 . ne. UxIox.] , unio osophy a ring the w the univ 8, dis-| t Ing out pected; im as omii | 
bond Es n one: as to form | .] O com. aspects and the sci A. hole grou Ivcrsc: 2 o fail; un a prospect of probable: = cr 
band, legal or oth i to form ono; to in- i-kal, a. Universological, n rona OF phi: nes, s. Y een Ge ot ases oy n 
to en ‚or the like to join in by some Univocal Le ertainin gical, ü-ni- T general arity. ant of resem “A 
; ur are e to uni i-vér'so-loi" Unlim blanca: dissiri Vnm 
come one; to bee SE — — vox, mof, a voice ae © e ra vts Jl Gea ber, un-li db | m 
— ety mete meining only; nol VS REI Ba esa | bere fo umer ga a K 
Ee et porated; meanings: eg uivocal; ing one undless; ind im'i-ted a 
miles aerated ta Loue n LIE uer v E 
ited B eeh ene? 7 ted ee equivoc iv'o-kal-li adp. li un-lingk' a 
common] rethren, a mbined; rar ted,p no joints; un-join'ted vocall i, adv. aks of; to Vë , vt, To separate crn 
— United y called M religious e onc.— njust, ur disconnect ı P. and. a U y a lin oose, as something fast ihe Unm 
church E resbyter loravians communi accordi unjust’ ed; incohei Havi nload, ur ng fase pabl 
O wena M ity | justi m „a. Not? cohcre ng | todi un-lod‘ 
in 184 of certain bodie the Presbyterian Justico and — ot just; not acting to dischargo or ah ako the kal: Ki 
DE: les who had seceded | Unie Rer unjustly, un juif, ithe charge fr —— 
¡a : h.—Uni niet not to b SH : wrongfully. ` nlock rom (to i drel 
el Mim a RTT dere Unjustiiehiy S vindi er vronefully. lock, un-lok' unload a gun | 
nitiv, a. or thing eer, d manner; y manner AME: adnot jur- Eg: i vt. To onasin n jm 
one: "u akti, ^ the powe ir Uni e Tough; D un-kem Bus be ju aal, adv. I e a pe rris Ls 2 Ul 
Po d un» ; | 
X DEN ET nod 6 cy eem LES o | S 
pri iment, aff ; agreemér of betaine? | ol Se eh wd cte or poetical. unde: f Snos” va. To looses to untie: j| "m 
Principle b ection ment; O ng one; ose retre. el; to ro : To driv etical.] to 0; to got free Í ooze; 10 unti i^ d and 
ry and y which and the meness of eh at. use from Ms or force es at li rom hold or fasteaias Das 
preserved in litcras SE E ness, alfection, or a. Wanti recy ora | rather V dora, a. Not lovely; tedis — ei 
wich ante quanti f representation aro Ee Pan kind- vi r to repels not beide da 1 da 
gs Le viia (ot i 7 falken as one, or for Sind ing Tines a Unkindly nate; susce — | us 
dram coined ne Dia caleulati hera A wien een resulting in e I A 
shitty demanded essential Lo a action | quali 7 Without, kindne mal ann iue failure, disaster, & N ta 
that tho whe ec that thero a classionl | C any of bein dness, un-kind’ a ertaga] | — Tor uspicioos WE | Im 
single day. ar > serien of — to ano | Unknit Inden kindness | unlu nor uch M tr nu | d 
admitted y and jar an the should be | be uit, un-nit, v.t. To ; an unkind : Bottes jo 
CE rias parpat | Waa, hs eme me to BE 
dE valere üniva-Ien t, evelopment ing SE un-ni/a-b oth out (the | B n 
Inivalve, f and: LI. ai "n or di Le In ee | Is 
E. valve. Sëtzt, rth. all. unus, one, | kn F ere, Uninowi of ub | su 
only; * Llao. UN c. owl un-nö’ owi ec N 
; amo SET? Sen a. N or lesion rings ignorant.. Les ee DB me 
lluse wi hell h 7280, out; o EI.— v. Witl characte dern 
th a hang one shell | al t; not ascertulued: dd nknown, ul ton — amu A DE 
ell co valvo ly in tl rtaincd: scovered ‚un-nön’ cou ortitude: war Quá 
mposed of tho knowle hrase On ered! or found — A H " 
me): ge of (ho own —— = re] 34 Mh 
did it —— ly; y Lige RS WW: 
own to lee Daan; Cowan, a Eos 
manliness, man lines, % E x | E 
ee Ep x AR 
d 
A . } E 


Fa 
te, für, fat, fall; m 
» a, 





met, her: = 
+ Pine, pin; nöte, not 
‚not, müve; 
i] 


tübe, tub, bull; 
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natural feelings and sentiments. — Un- | Unperceivable, un-pér-sé^va-bl, a. Inca- 
tura 


| —Unmanned,un- -nat'ü-ral-nes, m. le of being perceived; not perceptible. 

E | dE or tho qual Unvavigable; un-navi-ga-bl a. Incapable mperformed, un-pérormd a. Not per- 

Wi —J Lc * —— -bl a. Not | of being naviga 'es-sa-Ti, a. Not neces- |-Un irbed un-pér-térbd’ a. Not per- 
> ota bie unman e ined or direc- rege [ir moti Ted ised ib» the cir- | turbed; not disturbed. Y 





cumstances of the case, — Unnecessarily, | Unperverted, un-pér-vérted, a. Not per- 


SS F 
7 
n 
* 
HE E | 
SS 
E 
a 
= 
E 
= 
<= 
SC" 
SA 
7 


















ro "er-li, €. - le z s-sa-ri-li, adv. Inanunnccessary | verted; not wrested or turned to a wrong A 
teli n un-man cr nners; rude; ill un-nes' kr needlessly. — Unnecessariness, | sense or use. 
ly S t having £ un-man’er-li-nes, ICH CER ri-nes 4 Needlessness. Unphilosophic, U osophical, un-fil'3- i 
"UE LE CU I IAE EL eek Nel N 
t " .| bourly; not suitable to the dutics of a 3 reverso of ; no 
e x Sol. red un-man’ a-fak a ‘the | neighbour; not kind and friendly. according to the principles of sound phi- 11 
*1 aale red; not wrought Unnerve, un-nérv', v.£. To deprive of nervo, sophy. 
isti —— ett Not fit | force, or strength; to enfceble; to deprive | Unpin, un-pin’, v.t. To loose from pins; to H 
n, a. Oper form Otin-mür'ket-a-bl, e: of coolness or com re of mind. unfasten or undo what is held togcther by H 
Eilg, d SA, not saleable. . f a mask | Unnoted, un-nd’ a. Not noted; not ob- | a pin or pins. ` ^ 2 . ai 
toned d for the Tp mas i (5 n open to view.— pervedi Dot — F regard t observed do wit Ne sued Un. 1 
yos poe UD iss Unnoticed, un-nv'tist, a. Not o : n s — ` 
See of SN * a mask, a. Matchless; hav- | not regarded; — treated with the usual ones —— a Having no pity; ! | 
Krull T macht y A. marks of respect, : n. : 
um | Bese mene A | Vance EE Na geg | 
i ‚men IG, "* : - ed; innumerable; indefini numer- i ` . AP: 
e a E. signification; UE eni ee] | ett = ; Unplanted, un-plan‘ted, a. Not planted; A 
Joe mantos ‘ard, a. Not mca- | Unobjectionable, un-ob-jek'shon-a-bl, a. | of ee growth. 2 R 
dese un-mezh firds measure; im- | Not liable to objection; incapable of being | Unp easant, un-plez'ant, a. Not pleasant; 4 
A a: plentiful cessive; immoderate. : condemned as faulty, false, or improper; SC — piensi D disagrecahle, = e 
y ; Tat inà fit; not | unexceptionable. , UN- ; P 
vay | — — d. —— un-met'li, Unobscured, un-ob-skürd', a. Notobscured; | manner not pleasing. — Unpleasantness, E 
E us o] o wortbyor suitab sot suitably. — Unmeet- | not darkened or overcast. un-plez’ant-nes, n. Disagrecablenesa. — ` 
(uia | ade, Not tly; no Unobservable, un-ob-zér'va-bl, a. Not ob- Unpleasing, un-plYzing, a. Unpleasant; 1 
audi | pest, unmet neh, e dius, a. Not mc- | servable; not discoverable.—Unobservant, | offensive; disagreeable. — Unp | 
Pomel ing melody; harsh. 'nobserving, un-ob-zér'vant, un-ob-zér- | _un-pl@zing-li, adv. d. 
ke, : vanting n-men'shon-a-bl, a. In- | ving, a. Notobservant;notattentivo; heed- Unpliable,Unpliant, un-pli'a-bl, un-pli'ant, nd 
i Vomen it "mentioned; unfit for be- | less.—Unobserved, un-ob-zérvd', «. Not | a. Notpliable; not cas bent; not readily E 
weil capable of ben noticed, —n. pl. Trousers, | observed, noticed, or regarded; not heeded. jiciding the will. 
= ing mention dress not to bo mentioned in | — Unobservedly, un-ob-zér'ved-li, adv. | Unplum ed, un-plumd', a. Not plumbed 
wing asa piece (Colloq, and humorous. ] Without bcing observed, or measured bya plumb-line; unfathomed. 
"ni e circles. -mér’si-fyl, a. Not mor- | Unobstructed, un-ob-struk'ted. a. Notob- | Un oetic, Unpoe un-pi-et'ik, un-po- 
à qur un-mer’si-ful, 1 2 i 
lettersce cital; cruel; inhuman; — uncon: strated; not filled with impediments; not | et'i-kal, a, Not poetical; not having pocti- 
t powers, > : y,un-mér'si-ful-li, 


hindered. cal ualities; not proper to or becoming a 
E tical ` vis 


alt. Ge unmerciful manner; cruclly. | Unobtrusive, un-ob-trü/siv, a. Not obtru- —— 
. a n 





—Unm un-mér'si-ful-nes, n. sive; not forward; modest. —Unobtrusive- an unpoetic manner. 
be stata Unmerited, un-meri-ted, a. Not merited | ly, un-ob-tri’siv-li, adv. Not forwardly. Unpolished, un-pol'isht, a. Not polished; 
y. — UL or deserved; obtained without service or | Unoccupied, un-ok’kü-pid, a. Notoccupied; | not made smooth or bright by rubbing; 
act le equivalent; not deserved through wrong- | not possessed; not employed or taken up | not refined in manners; rude; plain. 
eat in business or otherwise. SC Unpolite, un-pú-1it', a. Not polite; uncivil; 
à li Vamisdful, un-mind'ful, a. Not mindful; | Unoffending, un-of-fen'ding, a, Not giving | rude. — Unpolitely, un-pö-lit/li, adv. In 
judi pot heedful; regardless, — Unmindfully, | offence; harmless; innocent; inoffensive. an uncivil manner. 
disini unit Tuli ado. Careless 5 —— AV un-of-fish'al, a. Not official; in- Verbum un-pol-lü'ted, a. Not polluted 
ES . un-mind'ful-nes, n. | official. or defiled; pure. 
edit meme inattention. . | Unopposed, un-op-pozd', a. Not opposed; Unpopular, tr-pop'0-lér, a. Not popular; 
limitek Vamistakable, U ble, un-mis- | not resisted; not mecting with any ob- | not having the public favour. — Unpopu- 
Ti" a. Notcapable of being mistaken | struction or opposition. larity, un-pop’ü-lar”i-ti,n. The state o 
em Een if — eviden — zu anized, un-or'gan-izd, a. Not organ- being unpopu Not ponia Ys un-pop'"- | 
` É " "Ui, A ab? Izei; Inorganic. -ICT- „a V. 0 ulariy. ` 
zie ite pable of being ipid e oed, or les- Unorthodox, un-or'tho-doks, a. Heterodox; —— — un-prak ti-kal, a. Not prac- ie 
tene. — Unmi , un- "Bi-ted, a. | heretical. ical; impractical. 
id fees * Ee not softencd or toned | Unostentatious, un-os'ten-tü"shus, a. Not Unpractised, un-prak'tist, a. Not having a) 
reina de e D badness; having no re- ostentatious; not making show and par- | been taught by practice; raw; unskilful. M 
nat lure (an unmitigated scoun- ade; modest; not glaring or showy. — Un- Unprecedented un-pres'é-den-ted, a. Hav- 
dng U Unmixt ikst’ : ostentatiously, un-os'ten-ta"shus-li, adv. | ing no precedent; not matched by any 
| : adulteri mi 54,4. Not mixed; | Without show or ostentation, other instance; unexampled. — Unprece- 
D: —— Seiler ed. Unowned, un-ünd' a. Having no known | dentedly, un-pres'3-den-ted-li, adv. With- 
jet, leted or dist e ted, a Not mo-| owner; not acknowledged as one's own. out precedent; exceptionally. 
joke lance, Tbed; from distur- npack, un-pak’, v.£. To take from a pack- | Un rejudiced, un-prej'ü-dist, a. Not pre- 
Uamoor, un. mi^ vt. Nault age; to remove —— from; to unload. judiced; free from undue bias or prepos- 
ice | or moorings. aut. to loose from | Unpaid, un-pad', a. Not paid; not dis- | session; unbiassed; impartial. 
— Unmotheriy U-mura'érli, a. N charged, as a debt; not having reccived | Unpremeditated, un - pri - med “i-ta-ted, a. 
i Hing or not becomes. moth Not resem- | what is due; ‚not receiving a salary or | Not previously meditated or prepared in 
4 , Dag, a. Not Sec SE ages Unpaid for, not paid for; taken temindi nos previously, urposed or in- 
m banged ace; : 5 ended; not done esign. 
z ty elation; unshaken, muged in Purpose Unpalatable, un-pal'a-ta-bl, a. Not pala- Unprepared, un-pre-pird^ a. Not prepared; 
tg Gm or emotion; calm. mo À uched | tablo; disgusting to the taste; not such as | not fitted or made suitable or ready ; not 
5 acri Det, — o berelis en disagrecable to the feelings. ought into a right or suitable condition 
| —— muífles or conceals y paragone , un-par'a-gond, o, Un-| in view of a future event, contin ncy, 
ak Kee Not yyaua led; matchless, : danger, or the like. — Unpreparedly, un- 
given to murmur al] rs eled, un-para-leld, a, Having no | pre-pired-li, a. Without due preparation, 


parallel or equal; un ualled; matchíess; Unpreparodiess, un-pr&-pä’red-nes, n. 


»@ Not musical; unen that nothing similar was ever seen. | Unprepossessed, un-pre poz-zest a. Not 


E 


£u 
E 
sf Ea 

S 

E 













je onable, un-pür'dn-a-bl, a. Not to | biassed b revious opinions; not preju- 
; no tilted. not deen ti-ld-ted, o. Not mu he forgiven; incapable of being pardoned. diced. — npre ossezsing, Un-Pr&'poz-zes”. 
hiire of à member or pa t: nparllamentary, un-pürli-men"ta-ri, a. | ing, a. Not Ving a prepossessing or 
le (^ ; pores tame Ned part; —— n iS —— pleno Wenns winning appearance; not attractive or 
, H LU " d > 8 can en a . 
* Get SS reo from rest rai move a „used or uttered in parliament. Unpresentable, un-prézen'ta-bl, a. Not | 
aa Wing ea — 6 Incapable of trace? un-pitthd’, a. Not trodden; | fit We being presented to company or ! 
Y D “Ve = socia E ? 
E Een demens | tle NS unta, Not patet- | Unreal. Not pre 
' H . Tat L , = p- 
i tthe Datur das of nate ce natural ; —— patron? — ke — tous, sem uus, a. Not presump- 
M suis of ou aga; Acting Kee? Unpaved, un-pivd’, a. Not paved; having | Unpret , un "gre sten. ding, a. Not 
dk In aL mé Mature; forced naturo; not | Un meni — z pretending to any distinction; making no 
— rally, un-n NER i ar- | sloned; not pen sond, a Not pon- Pecans to un pri eil) unassuming. 
e op to \npeopie, oppen v.& To deprive of in- | ing settle ; th, Not hav- 


d principles: ri : 
itants; to depopulate; to spcople, profligate; Immoral: iniquitate of virtues 


293 job; ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; vu, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; 






zh, asuro, 
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e un-privi-lejd,.a. Not enjoy- 
Doper = jp esa or immunity. 
ductive, un-pró-duk'tiv, a. Not pro- 
ductive; not producing large crops; not 
making profitable returns for labour; not 
roducing profit or interest; not produc- 
ng articles for consumption or distribu- 
tion: not producing any effect. — Un ro- 
ductiveness, un-pró«duk'tiv-nes, n, The 
state of being unproductive, e 
Unprofessional, un-prö-fesh’on-al, a. Not 
pertaining to one’s profession; contrary to 
he zalos or nges of a profession; not be- 
onging to a profession. S 
Unproftable, un-profi-ia-bl, a, Not pro- 
fitable; bringing no profit; serving no usc- 
ful end; useless; protitless.—Unprofitable- 
ness, un-prof i-ta-bl-nes, n. Uselessness.— 
Unprofitably, un-profi-ta-bli, adv. With- 






















































Unreal, un-real, a. Not real; not subsian- 
tial; having appearance only.—Unreality: 
un-rCal'i-ti, n. Want of real existenco; 
that which has no reality. 
nreason, un-re'zn, x. Want of reason; 
folly; absurdity.— Unreasonable, uu-rczn- 
a-bl, a. Not agrecable to reason; not 
guided by reason; exceeding the bounds of 
reason; exorbitant; immoderato; uncon- 
scionable.—Unrearonableness, un-rzzn-a. 
bl-nes, a, Tho state or quality of being 
unreasonable.—Unreasonably, un-re'zn.a. 

li, adv. In an unreasonable manners 
excessively ; immoderately, — Unreason- 
ing, un-r&zn-ing,a. Not having reasoning 
faculties; characterized by want of reason; 
not taking a reasonable vicw. 

Unreckoned, un-rek’nd, o. Not computed, 
counted, or summed up, 


soy D, es'tme ' tns, 
Unrest continual De — 


st 
i : d | Unreclaimed, un-re-klümd',«. Not brought e rolled: Alb . 
o advantage, EG 800 toa domestic state;not tamed; not brought —— edilieenti sl = fate Me 
Un rohibited, un-pro-hib'i-ted, a. Not for- |* into tillage; not reformed; not called back | Unrestrict in TOO rest 
bilden: lawful. ; from vice to virtue, — . M restriction; not limit ted, a Da 
Unprolific, un-prö-lif’ik, a. Darren; not | Unrecognizable, un-rek’og-ni za-bl,a. In- | Unroy » Un-re-ven t fine, 
roducing young or fruit. 


—— of being recognized; irrecogniz- 
npromising, un-prom'is-ing,, a. Not affor- | able. 


arourable prospect of success, of | Unrecommended, un-rek'om-men"ded, a, 
CE AAT of Pronto &o—Unpromisingly, Not favourably mentioned. 
un-prom'is-inz-li, adv. Unrecompensed, un-rck'om-penst, a. Not 
Unpronounceable, un-prd-noun’s2-bl, a. rewarded or requited. 3 à 
Incapable of being pronounced; unfit for Unreconciled, un-rek'on-sild, o, Not recon- 
being named; unmentionable. ciled; not mado consistent: not restored 
Unpropitious, un-pro-pish'us, «. Not pro- | to friendship or favour; still at cnmity. 
itious or favourable; inauspicious. Unrccorded, uu-re-kor'ded, a. Not recorded 
Unprosperoun, un-prospér-us, a. Not at- | or registered; not kept in remembrance 
tended with success; unfortunate. — Un- by public monuments. S 
Unredeemed, un-ré-démd',«., Notredecmed; 
not ransomed; not recalled into the trea- 
sury or bank by payment of the value in 
money (unredeemed bills); not having any 
countervailing quality; unmitigated, 
Unredressed, un-ré-drest’, a. Not redressed: 
not having received redress; not removed 


obtainec revenge; nof hig At 


de * 3, jd D 
ec) remaining wit? buy | 


Unrewarded, un. y 
recta a emi a aia |. 
Unriddle, un dt unrequited | 


33 Sau o Am ye Elo ta 19 en loo am urn Anl Sh nf A 


: ot 
of persons or things gece, "Mii 
xibyus-li, ado. Unjustlv: eee 
; a violation 
SCH polity: wickedness, ds 


prosperously, un-pros’per-us-li, adv. Un- 
—— — — 
Unprotected, un-pró-tek'ied, a. Not pro- 
tected or defended; without protector or 


gua an. 
nproved, un-prörd‘, a. Not tested or 
known by trial; not established as true 
by proof. a or reformed. 
Uaprovided, un-prü-vi'ded, a. Not pro- Unrefined, un-re-find', a. Not purified; not 
vided; not supplied. ` ` ied polished in manners, taste, or tho like. 

rovoked, un-pró-vokt/^, a. Noi pro- | Unreformed, un-rc-formd',a. Notreclaimed 
Ze ed; caot Proceeding from provecation yom — not —— or Pdea. led 

; nregarded, un-ré-giir'ded, a. Not heeded: 

Unpublished, un-pub'lisht, o. Not made neglected; slighted. » t 
public; not published or issued from the 
pnm to the public, as a manuscript or 


nroll, un-röl, nt To 35 Fue 
thing rolled or convolved: | R daa 


nregeneracy, un-rcjen'ér-n-si, n. Stato 
of being un ncrate. — Unregonorato, 


ctual N Unregenerated, un-r&-jen’cr-ät, un-ré-jen’ | nothing of romance cone. it 
Ge SE Hal, a. Not punc- erated, a. Not regenerated or renewed Unroof, ng, v.t. To strip off the redit 
P . n heart; : ity wit } š 
Unpunished, un-pun’isht, a. Suffered to ed aiming at enmity with God. | roofs o 


5 y nregistered, un-rcj'is- ON / 

n t EE E M “in ee un-re)'is-térd, a. Not entered 

d ed, un-pér'c a. Not bough nrelated, un-ré-la‘ted, a. Not connected 
qualified, un-kwol'i-fid, a. Not havin by bl r ity; h; 1 

the requisito qualifications; without suf. O nn Mnity; having no connection 

ficient talents, abilitics, or accomplish- Unrelenting, un-rö-len’ting, a. Not be- 

ments; not legally competent lo act; not coming lenicnt, gentle, or merciful; re- 
lentless; hard; pitiless, 

liable, un-re-li'a-bl, a. Not reliable; 

not to he relied or depended on.—Unreli- 
ableness un-ré-li'a-bl-nes, n. The char-. 
acter of being unreliable, 

Unrelieved, un-relévd', a. Not cased or 
delivered from pain; not fuccoured ; not 
severed from distress; not released from 
u " 

Unremembered, un-rc-mem'bérd, a. Tor- 

n. 

Unremitted, un-rà-mi led, a. Notremitted; 

not forgiven; not having a temporary re- 


10, co D E] a Lu s 3 
has influenced tho meaning), Nis 
ing restraint; disposed fo lae s 
turbulent; ungovernable; dison e 
ruliness, pn ribani n. Diste 
LI -d en " 
Uncaddion un.sad, ot. To tako ttes 


from. ot affordin um 
Unsafe, Tay complete sd nd mal 
mnicd by co Dec i 
danger; perilous; hazardous 


us; 
-sätli, adv. Not without e 
Unsaid, wun-sed, a. Not ej 


-— ` — = 


or the do. T nduenchabiy, un-kweneh‘ 


le ma ; 
Unquestionable, un-kwes'tyun-a-bl, a. Not 


to be doubted or called Jn question; in- 
dubitable; certain. Unquestionably * 
kwes n-a-bli, adv. Without oubt; 

uestioned, un-kwos" 


2. o-- 
—— P — — — 


tyund, a. Not called in question; not | Jaxation.—Unremit -ré-mit’ uttered. vot likes ni 

de EE calm or tran. | Bol eer not relaxing fer li Jas Unsaintly, un-sinth d es M 
1 e" x 3 D l. D 

qui i restlers; agitated; disturbed.—Un- Unremovablo, anae miyah a. Fixed; | Unsaleablo, un-enlabi; a. Canon kei 

keet BER e, In let irremovable;immovable. ° ^ "| not Wiel, area : Unbilfi 

ness, un-kwT'ct-nes, n. Agitation; pure Unrenewed, un-re-nüd', a. Not madeanew; | a purchaser. a 


ess; restlessness, io: regenerated. 


nrepaid, un-rč-pūād’, a. Not compensated; 
wot requited. 


Jnrepealed, un-ré-peld', a. Not repealed, 


Unsa 

í l, or abrogated; remaining in force. t 

or bring to a denoucment, as the plot n = - n't Yot peni- | is-fak"to- Ae cnougls SEA d 

or intrigue ota play.—v.t. To be unfolded; tents not Een Mr Gael pel fid, a. BE Code Sr ` 

z F un-rü- 4 N l o thi ; uu 

y zaned ra. Not perused; not in- Unrepining, ur à p ch eDented SENE convinced or fur ing e 

dabl a. In ok, — Unreadable, unze, | murmurio or complaining. Unsa 1 gratification; [ 

ciphered ed: illa ble of being read op de, presented, un-rep'ré-zen"ted, a. Not | fordin N a | 

dull or ill ble; not wort reading; 30 represented; not having a representative | the min a'vor, 0 photo yg. — 
‘written as to repel readers. or person to act in onc's stead; not yct put | Unsavoury, ipid; d v0 ; 

fit; noL —— Not prepared; not | on the stage, 2 tastelor; ine ala Ze Bac y 

nes, s fant of E un-rodi- uited, un-ro-kwi'ted, a. Not requited; | or smell; r-i-li, 













JJ ELEGIDO ER Se Ba eras are Sr u a s rar Sora o e 


not recompensed; not reciprocated. (EL j-ncs, *- 
Unrezerved, ı un-ré-zérvà', e Not reserved | ness, un-sü ver? 





Fate, fir, fat, foll; mz, met, hér; 





injured. 
~ un ob schooled; 


amū-lus, v. Having 
Unscrupulous- 


after having 
at, p. and d. 
not ratificd or 


zzn-a-bl,a. Notseason- 
o Ur lo m time of the year; 
not suited to the time 
onableness, un-sc'zn- 
of being unsca- 
, un-sezn-a-bli, 
not at.the most suit- 
d, un-sö'zud, a. Not 
t and made fit for use; 
avoured with seasoning. 
To remova f rom — 

one's seat on horseback; 
— seat in the Houso of Com- 


awérrui, a. Not fit for 

1 of shi ae in, 2 2 stato 
encou rdinary perils of a sea 
n Lob Rex ot PON aeo dc 


ilktimed; untimel 


Unseconded, un-sck’un-ded, «t. 
porte: not Smito; without any onc to 


Kess. un-sok-ti'ri-an, «. Not fec- 
tarian; not characterized by any of the 
yecaliaritics of a sect; not belonging to 
a. Wanting the power 
m'li, a. Not seemly; not 
ecorous; indecent.—ade. Ln- 
unbecomingly.— Unseemliness, 

Uncomeliness; inde- 


ot seen; invisible,— 


ot despatched: not 
or, Not called to 


> eher tonst, a. Not having 


— — 


— 


r convenience; 


^ - 


t To unfetter; to 
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Unshamed, yashama; a. Not ashamed; 
TRUE IS Unshapen un-shipt’, un-shii’- 
pu, €. Shapeless; misshapen; deformed. 
— Unshapely, un-sháp'li, a. Ill formed. 
Unsheathe, un-shöru’, v.t. To draw from 
the sheath or scabbard.— To unsheathe the 
sword, often equivalent to to make war. 
Unshed, un-shed', a. Not shed; not spilt. 
E un-shel'ded, a. Not protected; 
Unzhip, un-ship’, v.t. To take out of a ship 
or other water craft; naul, to remove from 
the place where it ta fied x — 
Unshod, un-shod’, a. Ilaviı : 
Unshorn, un-shorn’, a. Not sheared; not 


) . 

ore. un-shot’, v.£. To take or draw tho 
shot or ball out of.—Unshotted, un-shot’- 
ed, a. Not loaded with shot. ` 
Unshrinking, — lo a. Not with- 
drawing from danger or toil; not recoiling. 
Unshroud, un-shroud’, v.t. To remove the 
shroud from; to uncover; to disclose. 
Unsifted, un-sif‘ted. a. Not separated by 
a sieve; not critically examined. 
Unsightly, un-sit'li, a. Disagreeable to the 
oyo; repulsivo; ugly; deformed,—Unsight- 
luess, un-sitli-nes, n. Repulsiveness; de- 
formity; ugliness, * 
Unzinking, un-singk'ing, a. Not subsiding; 
not failing, x 5 
Unsinning, un-sin'ing, a. Untainted with 
sin. 

Unsisterly, un-sis'tér-li, a. Not like or be- 
coming a sister, y d 
Unsized, un-sizd’, a. Not sized or stiffened; 
not made with size (enticed paper - 
Unskilful, un-skil' ul, «. Not skilful; hav- 
ing no or little skill; wanting knowledge 
and dexterity.—Unskilfully, un-skil'f ul-li, 
adv. Without skill or dexterity; clumsily. 
— Unskilfulness, un-skil'ful-nes, n. The 
quality of being unskilful; want of skill. 
— Unskilled, un-skild’, a. Destitute of 
skill or practical knowledge.— Unskilled 
labour, labour not requiring special skill 
or training; simple manual labour. 

Unslaked, un-slikt’, a. Not slaked or 
quenched; not mixed with water and so 
reduced io powder (unslaked lime). 
Unslecping, un-slöping, a. Never sleep- 
ing; ever wakeful, v 

Unsling, un-sling’, v.t. Naut. to release 
from slings. ` 

Unsmirched, un-smércht', a. Not stained 
or soiled. : 

Unsociable, un-sö’shi-a-bl, a. Not socialilo; 
not suitable for socicty; not inclined for 
society; not free in conversation; not com- 
»mionable, — Unsociableness, Unsocia- 
bility, un-su'shi-a-bl-nes, un-sö’shi-g-bil”- 
GD, 1. The stato or quality of being un- 
sociable.—Unsociably, un-so’shi-a-bli, «dv. 
—Unsocial, un-sü'shal, a. Not social; not 
adapted to socicty; not caring to mix with 
one’s fellows 

Unsoiled, un-soild', a. Not soiled; unpol- 
luted; pure, 

Unsold, un-sold', a. Not sold; not trans- 
ferred for a consideration. 

Unsolicited, un-sö-lisi-ted, a. Not soli- 
cited; not applied to or petitioned; not 
asked for; not cagorly requested. 

Uneolved, un-solvd', a. Not explained or 
cleared up. 

Unsophisticated, un-so-fis'ti-ki-ted, a. Not 
sophisticated; not adulterated: unmixed; 
pure; in the natural and simple state; 
natural; void of the conventionalities or 
artificialitios of polite society. - 
nsoucht, un-syt’, a. Not searched for; 
unasked for; unsolicited. 
nsound, un-sound’, v, Not sound or 
healthy: corrupt; decayed; not solid, firm, 
or the like; not founded on truth or correct 
princi ales; not valid; erroneous; not ortho- 
Cox.—Unsoundly, un-sound'li, ado. In an 
unsound manner, — Unsoundness, un- 
sound'nes, 2. Want of soundness: want of 
strength or solidity; weakness; erroncous- 
ness; defectiveness. 

Un » un-soumd" a. Not mado sour, 
moroso, or crabbed. 
nsowed, Unzown, un-sud', un-son’, a. Not 
en Duc planted GL teod; not scat- 

c and tor growth; not propaga 
by seed scattered. "7 "9 nob] td 







Í, job; ù, Fr. tor; ng sing; vu, then; th, thin: i 
; ` 3 , 3 V, > W, lg; wh, whig; 








UNSURPASSABLE 









, Ul-spi'ring, a. Not parsimoni- 


ous; ee not merciful or forgiving; 


severe; rizorous in treatment. 
eakable, un-spv’ka-bl, a. Incapable 


Un 
ETE spoken or uttered; unutterable; 


incflable, — akably, un-speé'ka-bli, 
adv. Unutterally. = 

Unspecified, un-spes'i-fid, a. Not specified 
or particularly mentioned. 

Unspent, un-spent', a. Not spent; not used 
or wasted; not exhausted. 

DEDE e un-spir’i-tü-al, a. Carnal; 
worldly. e 

—— un-spo‘kn, a. Not spoken or 
uttered. 

Unspotted, un-spot'ed, a. Free from spots; 
frec from moral stain; untainted with 
guilt; unblemished; faultless; poro. 
Unstable, un-sti'bl, a. Not stable; incon- 
stant; e NT, ue abies 
ness, un-sta'bl-nes, n. Insta x 
Unstaid, un-stiid’, a. Not staid or steady; 
not scttled in judgment; volatile.— Un- 
staidness, un-stid'nes, n. 

Unstained, un-ständ’, a. Not stained; not 
polluted, tarnished, or dishonoured. 


Unstamped, un-stampt^ a. Not having a 


stamp impressed or aflixed (an unstamped 
receipt or letter). 


Unsteady, un-sted'i, a. -Not steady; shak- 


ing; staggering; recling; wavering; fluc- 
tuating: not constant in mind; fickle; utl- 
settled; not regular, equable; or uniform; 
varying.—Unsteadily, un-ste LJ, adv. In 
an unsteady manner; without steadiness; 
waveringly; totteringly; — incon- 
sistently.—Unsteadiness, un-stedi-nes, n. 
Want of firmness, fixedness, or stability; 
restlessness; inconstancy, `` 
Unstinted, uu-stin'ted, a. Not stinted ; 
posto od abundantly; rather profuse or 
avish. 


Unstop, un-stop’, v.t. To free from a stop: 


per, as a bottle or cask; to free from o 
struction. 


Unstormed, un-stormd’, a. Not assaulted; 


not taken by assault. 


Unstrained, un-strind’,a. Not purified by 


straining; not forced; easy or natural. 


Unstratified, un-strat/-iid, a. Not consis- 


ting of a series of strata or layers (as is the 
case with rocks deposited by water), but 
forming amorphous masses. 


Unstring, un-string’, vt. To deprive of ^ 


strings; to relax or untune the strings of; 
to take from a string; to relax tho tension 
ol; to loosen or relax (the nerves).—Un- 
strung,un-strung’, pp. Deprived of strings; 
having the nerves shaken. 

Unstudied, un-stud'id, a. Not studied; not 
premeditated; not laboured; easy; natural; 
ignorant; unskilled. 

Unsubdued, un-sub-dad’, a. Not brought 
into suhjection; not conquered. 

Unsubstantial, un-sub-stan'shal, a. Not 
substantial or solid: not real; not having 
substance, — Unsubstantiality, un-sub- 
stan'shi-al"i-ti, n. Tho state or quality of 
Being unsubstantial; want of substance or 
rea 1 y. 

Unsuccessful, un-suk-ses'fnl, a. Not suc- 
cessful; having met with no success; not 
fortunate in the result or Issue, —Unsuc- 
cessfully, un-suk-ses'ful-li, adv. Without 
success; unfortunately. — Unsuccessful- 
ness un-suk-ses'ful-nes, — — 

Unsuitable, un-sü'ta-bl, a. Not suitable, 
fit. or adapted; unfit; improper.—Unsul- 
tableness, un-sü'ta-bl-nes, m. nfitness.— 
Unsuitably, un-sü'ta-bli, adv. Unfitly; in- 
adequately.—Unsuited, un-sü'ted, a. Not 
suited or adapted; unfit. 

Unsullied, un-sulid, o, Not sullied; not 
stained or tarnished: free from imputa- 
tion of evil; pure; stainless. 

,un-sung,q«. Not sung; not cele- 
brated in song. 
pplied, un-sun-plid’, a. Not supplied; 
not provided; not furnished, 

Unsupported, un-sup-por'ted, a. Not sup- 
ported; not upheld; not sustained; not 
countenance; not aided. e x 

ppressed, un-sup-prest' a. N D 
— not subdue x put down, SER 
assable, un-sér-pas'a-bl, a. Not 
capable of being surpassed, excelled, or 
excecded.—Unsurpasse UN-ser-past’. a. 
Not excelled, exceeded, or outdone. ' 


zh, azure. 
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usceptib -sus-scp’ti-bl, a. Not | done or happening in the right season: 
— Tnsusceptible. ` | inopportune; premature.—adv. Before the 
7 cted, un-sus-pek’ted, a. Not sus- | natural time; unscasonably, 













3 j icion.—Un- tinctured, un-tingk'türd, a. Not tinc- q » Un- "hao | 
pected; not ERIS eer im- | tured; not tinged, mixed, or imbued, Uva rea not o ed A > al 
o o allai Rmi eet | 

icion.— Unsuspicious, un-sus-pish^ Us = > — 7 We: 1 
= Neto "inclined to —— or to imagine EM IDCM ring, a Kot becoming tired ‚ng: uni o ~i RE d 
evil; unsuspecting. | exi i, * nv — Me | 
nswa -Swü E. Totakea swathe | Untitled, un-ti'tld, a. Havinz no title of » Un-vür Mer, at 

EROR to Mene ee Gees or ban- | rank; not belonging to the nobility. nich varnish; fig. ri Jere 3 
dages. ‘ Unto, un'tó, prep. [Prefix und and to, Unveil, on ent: 
d,un-swüd' p. and a. Not biassed | Uxrin.] To. Unto is now antiquated, | to disclose to * T Temorg i o 
or influenced. x NOE — car EEN used in the solemn 4 il, Viola A To — | 
pt, un-swept’, a. Not swept; “anil? a N : nventilated, Sg ta If 
Sage 4 e er by a | Untold, un-told', a. Not told; not related: s Un-ven'ti c. ^ 
Sloaned by Ew ët OT US not revealed; not numbered.’ K Ulated; not listed, 


"a7 Purified by a, Ne 
air à Tit. 
Unveracions, unvası fee cama 


, Un-swer'ving, a. Not deviat- | Untouched, un-tucht’, a, Not hit; not UD 
cious;untruthfu] 


: z d; unwaver- | meddled with; uninjured; not mentioned: 

ine (rom DANI T MT 7 Lund —— not eier EE, y 

vorn, un-swürn', a. Not bound by an | Untoward, Untowardly, un-to werd. unto. 

—— Mot haring REA an oath. werd-li, a, Froward; perverse; not easily 

Unsymmetrical,un-sim-met'ri-kal,a. Want- | guided ortaught; awkward; inconvenient; 

ing symmetry or due proportion of parts, | vexatious.—adv. In an untoward m amer; 
matic, U. 
























Unsyste matical, un'sis-te- | perversely. — Untowardness, un-tö’werd- Unvoiced, un Voist’ ; , | 
"ik, un'sis-te-mat'i-kal, a. Not sys- | nes,n. Frowardness; porverseness, uttered; ust, a, . 
an VES a proper system. Untraceable, un-trüs'a-bl, a. Incapable of | as distinati —— — | 
Untainted, un-tän’ted, a. Not tainted; not | being traced or followed. s Unwakened, un-wäknd 
* impregnated with foul matter; not pu- | Untracked, un-trakt^ a. Not tracked; not 


trescent; not sullied; unblemished. _ 
Untaken onte lur a. Nob taken; not seized 


or captured. 
Untamable, Untameable, un-tä’ma-bl, a. 
Not, capable of „being tamed.—Untamed, 
un-timd’, a. Not reclaimed from wild- 
ness; not domesticated: not subdued or 
brought under control. 2 : 
Untarnis un-tir’nisht, a, Not soiled 
or tarnished; unstained; unblemished. 
Untasted, un-tüs'ted, a. Not tried by the 
| taste; not experienced or enjoyed. 

EN Un t, un-tat’.a. Not instructed oredu- 
cated; unlettered; unskilled; unschooled; 
not made the subject of teaching. E 

Untaxed, un-takst’,a. Not charged with 
or able to pay taxes; not charged with 
any fau 

un-téch’, pt, To cause to forget, 
disbelieve, or give up what has been 


from Sleep or as from se N Mik] ff 


marked by footsteps. nwarliko, un-w 


Untractable, un-trak’ta-bl, a. Not trac- 
table; intractablo; refractory. : 
Untrained, un-trind’, a. Not trained; not 
disciplined; not instructed, 
Untrammelled, un-tram'eld, a. Not tram- 
elod — quita froo x ack, I j | 
ntransierable, un-trans-ier'a-bl, a. In- 7 HI 
capable of being transierred or passed defensiblo; not justifica Th £M D 
from ono to anos — weh Not nwarrantably, un-woran- h 
n e, un-trans-lü'ta-b], a. Not | à manner tha justi 
capable of being translated or rendered tifably.  Unwartan ds dut as 
into another language. Not authorized; not assured or certain; y 
Untravelled, un-trax eld, a. Not trodden | not guaranteed, : 
by passengers; not having gained experi- | Unwary, Un-wi'ri, a, Not wary or vigilus 
ence by travcl. d d against danger; not cautious: j: 
Untried, un-trid’, a. Not tried; not at- | —Unwarily, un-wü^rili, ade. Wild | 
tempted; not showing capabilities by trial vigilance and caution; heedlessly,—Us. ` | 
or proof iven; not having passed trial; | wariness, un-wü'rines, 1. Wanda — 


nwarped, un- : 
biassed; im) ei Het € Not waned ri 
Unwarran 


— JÑ em 





not h and determined i ion; S b 
taght. — Unteachable, un-t3'cha-bl, a. | law. — — a, Not washed;ra 
TUAE: un * UE — y Uatrod, —— red un roan, d. cleansed by water: filt —The Ar 1 
- RN m- | Not havi d ` ` i u 
E péred? not duly Sat net regulated. ng ocen trod; not marked by the | washed a phrase first applied by Burke 


fect; unfrequented. the artisan class, now used to desigaxe 
Untroubled, un-trub'ld, a. Frco from | the lower classes generally; the mili tha 
trouble; not disturbed by care sorrow, or | rabble, — Unwashen, un-wosl'n, €. Ur 
business; notagitated orruflicd: notraised | washed. [N.T. ; 

into waves, . | Unwasted, un-wüs'ted, a. Not wasted «t 
Untrue, un-tró', a. Not true; false; con- | lavished away; not consumed or | 
trary to the fact; not faithful to another; | ished by time or other means. felt | | 
not to be trusted; inconstant in love.— Unwatchful, — — Na ea | 
Untraly, un-tri/li adv. Falsely; not accor- Unwavering, un-w& —544 ^ 
ding to reality. jug; not unstable; fixed; ste tired; r:t 

nirustworthy, un-trust‘wer-rni, a, Not | Unwearied, un-w3rid, a. ducas Ue 
worthy of being trusted; not deserving of | fatigued; indefatigable; as —— | 
confidence, wearledly, un-wč'rid-li, a ine, N 
Untruth, un-tröth‘, n, The quality of be- | bly.—Unweariedness, un-we o what ` | 


moderated, or controlled. 
tenable, un-ten’a-bl, a. Not tenable; 
that cannot be held in possession; that 
: cannot be maintained by argument; not 
defensible. 


antable a. Not 
Sepable of being tenanted; uninhabitable. 
—Untenanted, un-ten'an-ted, a. Not occu. 
Uim by —— not a, ; 

. UN- ^ 4. Not havi 
received thanks; C Ten; id with &cknow. 
ledgments, — Un un-thangk'ful, 
a. Ungrateful; not making acknowled > 

ments for good received. 
Untheological, un-th3'5-loj"i-kal, a. Not 


ing untrue; contrariety to truth; want of | Unweave, un-wev’, v.£. Tound 
acco to sound thcolo 


veracity; want of fidclit ’; a false assertion; | been woven; to disentangle. | 


rdin | : a lie.—Untruthful, un-trüth' 7 d, un-wed', a. Un 
Unthinkable, un-thingk'a-bl, a. That can- | ing in truth or veracity. thful, a. Want- ——— — un-wej'a-bl, a. 


Not to le 
not be made an object of thought; incogit- | Untunable, un-tü'na-hI N f lit with wedges. \ eared d 
pole Unthinking, un-thingking, a. Not | heine vot ed. un-weded, a, Not d 
heedful; inconsiderate: not indicating ntune, — ——— ur am Es — 


tho ht or 1 fl qn = 


er 
e Fa ER wee f0 A mn SG, Ci. a. a. C9 ed ` e eg $1 


weeds, Y ha 
= e | >i rad’ d. Not 5 
ing-li, adv. Without = to disorder; to confuse. Unweighed, un-wad’, + deliterately as 





tion; | Untutored, un-t eht: un- ht ascertained; no 4 ` 

tio Hessly.— Unthought, un-that’, a. instructed; rude "E ur We ZA and examined. zum f| f 
ot nain orconceived; not considered: ntwine, un-twin’, ot. To untwist: to ! Unwelcome, un-wel Kot well retek H 
Unthread, un they" ted: to anbärate after having been twis- | not pleasingor grateful; lt nt | 
DUES thr, ës vi. To draw or take $ : to cause to coase winding round and | Un an ling: mt 
nuit, un'thrift, n. A prodigal. — Un- | Vargas vd. To become untwined. fnwept, un-wept, a. Net e 


t, un-twist’, v.t. To separate and | Unwept, un-wept^, d. — 
EE E 
O Ee 


eas, 
of being unthrifty; prodigality, — Un- 
thrifty, uu-thrif’ti, a. "Prodigal; promos fous; causing e A 
wa Unurged, un-érid, a, Not urged; not | health;insalubriou —— — e) 











: ressed with solici : i 1; diseased. — being 10) - 
Ua tasten; to unbind; to sot loose, Unused. mi, ae Naj unsolicited. dis- hol'eum-nes n SC r wf 
Geer un-til’, prep. EIOS Bot und — that has never been used; not accus- dë boal th: youl má [From a (Me ` 
till, the prefix itself meanin till or to and | Unusual -ü' : ld. y, zei A bulky ad 
Pecurring also in unto.] Mill; to: used common; ram ek usual; not able with difficult; 100 boty oomai E 


Not cultivated. 
Untimely, un-tim'li, a. Not timely; not 


before nouns of timos d e or bo mo e-l ge i 
E clauze: fil the time there eff Va & ni an unusual manner; not com- m m, woi hti ——— — 
Un Unutterable, un-ut'ór--bl, a, Incapable | ly, un-weldi-U, dints + ^ —— 

being ed: dle. Incapable of of being uttered or expressed; ineffablo; eldiness, un WE moved. pt? 


wi , ab 
1 : A bei ob Lé - 
inexpressiblo. — Unutterably, un-ut'éra- | difficulty of wil'ing,a. N CG 2 
bli, adv, = - | Unwilling,un- Unio, 

adv Tnexpressibly.— et un- | Un nclincd; reluctant- — 


Pino, pin; nöte, not, müvo; tübe, tub, bull; 


CANA E QJ) e rer rm uS AL 





utérd,a. Not uttere 







me, met, hér; 






— 





































































direction from the const, or towards the 
head 


inst one's will; reluc- or source of a stream.—n. Used in 


agi, ado. Mors, un-wiling-nes, n. hrase ups and downs, rises and falls; 
se? isinc nation; roluctaneo dis- Stee states of prosperity and the con- 
tan Hess di d' v. \ being un- | trary; vicissitudes.—It is also used adjoo: 
yawind, un-win To admit of = tive e — aa) ies 8 QE 
-— Y, x ci Ww. e — 

eat?" ng, a. Not winking; Uppish, upizh, a. Proud; arrogant; put- 


d'Zeteg -wingk'i ing to wako 
wou u the eyes; — E 
- : Want of wis- 
wg un-wizdom. Di. conduct or 
Vaw Foolishness; BEZ Not wise; 
dom —_ n: foolish; Injudicious. 
efectivo in eist, adv. Foolishly; 
LP : af A r 
E she e Not wished or de- 
eg unwelcome egt. Not witnessed; 
ested by witnesses. sot knowing; 
den, un-wit Dë “unwittingly, un- 
unconscious; On Without knowledge or 
viting Ls inadvertently. oe 
eo omanly, un-wu'man-li,«. Unbecoming 
m . 
MAC? un-wun'ted, a. Not wonted; 
Un "on; unusual; infrequent; 
not —— —Unwontedly, un-wun'ted-li, 
sto an unaccustomed mauncr. — 
adr ptedness, un-wun'ted-nes, 4. Un- 
Samer] Dee a a. Not wooed or courted. 
oe un-werldli,a. Not influenced 
peperit or sordid motives.—Unworldli- 
—— — n. State of being 


a oru! a. Not worn; not im- 
7 wearing. 

may ves uncweér'shipt,a. Not adored. 
Un ,un-wér^riti, a, Not deserving; 
not worthy(unworthy of confidence); worth- 
less; vile; base; beneath the character (work 
unworthy of tho man).—Unworthily, un- 
wer'zui-li, adv. Not according to oscrt, 
—Vaworthiness, un-wer’tui-nes,n. Want 
of worth or merit. 

ed, un-wün'ded, a. Not hurt; not 
injured In body. 
Unwrap, un-rap’, v.t. To open or undo, as 
what is wrapped up; to take off a wrapper 


ting on airs. — Uppishness, up'ish-ncs, n. 
The quality of "ein — EA 
3, UN NLS, N, as 3 -- cp 
ae of J ava and the neighbouring islands 
yiclding a poison, concerning the deadly 
properties of which exaggerated stories 
were formerly current, its exhalations bo- 
ing said to be fatal to both animal and 
vegetable life at several miles’ distance. 
Upbear, up-bár, v.£. To bear or raise aloit; 
to clovate; to sustain aloft; to support.— 
Upbind, Wad vt. To bind up. — Up- 
braid, up-bräd‘, v.t. (From up, and braid 
in old sense of to sco d. Brarp.] To cas 
somo fault or offence in the teeth of; to 
charge reproachf ully: followed by with or 
Jor before the thing imputed; to reprove 
with soverity; to chide; to be a reproach 
to. — Upbraiding, up bra ding, n. Re. 
oach; reproof.—Upbreak, up orak; n. A 
reaking or bursting up. — pbringing, 
up'bring-ing, x, The proccss of bringing 
up; training; education; brecding. — p- 
cast, up'kast, a. Cast up; thrown or turned 
upward; cted up.—n. The ventilating 
shaft of a mine up which the air —— 
after — in the mine. — Upcoil, 
up-koil’, v.£. or i. To make or wind up 
into a coil.—Upeurl, up-kérl’, v.t. To curl 
or wreathe upwards.—Upgather, u “pari. 
cr, v.t. To gather up or together — pgaze, 
up-giz’, v.i. To gaze upwards.— w, 
up-gro’", v.i. To grow up.—Upheaval, up- 
hé'val, 2. The act of upheaving; geol. a 
lifting up of a portion of the cart Ys crust 
by some expansion or elevating power 
from below.— Upheave, up-hév’, vé. To 
heave or lift up from beneath; to raise up 
oraloft.—Uphe d,up-held’, pret, and pp. of 
uphold. — phill, up‘hil, a. Leading or 
&oing up a rising ground; attended with 
exertion; difficult; fatiguing. — Uphold, 
up-hold', v.£. To raise on high; to keep 
Unwreath, Unwreathe, un-rérn’, v.t. Tol e evated; to keep erect; to support; to sus- 
untwist or untwine, . tain; to kecp from dec ining.— prodor: 
Unwritten, un-rit'n, a. Not reduced to up-hol'dér, n. A supporter; a defender. 
vriting; oral; nob written upon; blank.— | U olsterer, up-hol'stér-ér,n. [Lengthened 
Unuri law, a law not formulated in rom older upholdster to resemble fruit- 
any written document, _ erer, poulterer; lit. an upholder. Comp. 
NE un-rat^ a. Not manufactured; | wndertaker as to similar specialized mean- 
Dot worked up. 


^ ing.] One who furnishes houses with cur- 
dei » un-rung‘, o, Not pinched or tains, ZE, Een Mom CRI Eno 
: > . solas, &c.— ster, up-hül'stér, gt. To 
plante Pedi X Unbending; | furnish with upholstery. — Upholstery, 


firm; nate. up-höl’ster-i, n. The busi $ 
D oit ungui 9... To loose from à yoke. RH upholstorer. Ee e iei: 
VK d Gab ‚Sax. UD, Upp, Up= D. and | Upkeep, up'kép, n. Maintenance in a 
G quf akin PP, Sw. up. upp, Goth. iup, | state of efüiciency. — Upland, up’ land, 
doa; lo ahi over, 16 opposite of | n. Tho higher d of a district: 


her place or position: 
a lower position; from und elevated above meadows and val- 
: toa We f lava slopes of hills, &c.—a. Pertaining to 


e À uplands or hi * 
Ment, insurrection’ m commotion, excite: | upami weet grounds, — Uplander, 


! up’land-tr, n. An mhabitant E tl - 

Advanced in price gets likes h gher or lands, — landi up-land'ish, a. pe 

de: to A moro comp lots Soci Handing, taining to uplands; rustic, — U lift, up- 

ith i (RE certain point ee condi: Uplne a, A reise loft; to o ch lenis 
d as: lino, 22. ine of railway whi 7 

— wit " soot; not below or in- the metropolis or to a main terminus 


pon, up-on', prep. (A. Sax. "ppon, upon 
— Pp, Up, and on, on. Ur, Ox.] On; especi- 
ally, resting on; at or in contact with tho 


pper, up'er, a. [Compar. from] Higher 
Super e r dignit tho] TEE 
to o Upper 
houso of a legislature). — U cas 
among printers, tho top one of a pair of 
Cases, used by 
lettors, reference marks, and other less- 
used type.— Upper House, in England, the 
House of Lo $, as distinguished from tho 
zawer House, or Houso of Commons.— 
Pper ten thousand, the higher circles; 
the leading classea in society; the aristo- 
Cracy: often contracted to the upper ten. — 





è E 90; 


URANIA 


An abbreviation of Upper-leather. — 
Ui erhand m Superiority; advan 





as op to the infernal regio 


uppis Under Ur. 


rectly, up.] Erect; perpendicular; erect 


erect; n vertical piece in some structure. 


as from bed or from a seat; 


The quali 
upright; honesti 


Uprise, up riz o.i pret. —— 
n. 


the horizon; to slope upwards.—U 


up-rizing,n. Theact of rising up; rise; an 
Ilion. 


aufruhr, from op, Up, «uf, up, and D. roe- 


violent disturbance and nois 
clamour; a Dd tumult, — 


Uup-rü'ri-us, a. 


which thing is expo 


mo 

ring, up-spring’, v.i. To 
Upstairs waves S: a. Pertaining 
ting to an upper story or flat.— v. Inor 


e; bustle and 
ous, 
aking an uproar or tu- 
mult; Vade pe here A up-rv’- 
ri-us-li, adv. With great noise and t 
—Uproariousness, u TU'ri-us-nes, m. 
Uproot, up-rót/, v.t. To tear upb 
or as 1f by the roots; to erad 
rouse, up-rouz’, v.t. To rouse up; to awake. 
— ; UP'rush, n. A rush 
Upset, up-set’, v.l. To overturn ; to over- 
throw; to overset; to put out —— nor- 
p e e nn, 


determined. — Upset rice, the price at 


towards an upper story. — Ups 


stirt’, v.i. To startor s ring up sudder 
—n, (up'stiirt). One that suddenly ri 
from a humble position to wealth, power, 
or consequence; a parvenu.—Up-stroke, n. 
An upward line made by the pen 

ìn writing. — Upthrow, up-t ro’, v.t. To 
throw up; to elevate.—n. (up'thro). 
lifting up of a portion of the earth's crust; 
an upheaval.— train, 2. A rai 


on an up-linc.—Upturn 


turn up; to throw up; tofurrow.—U 
Up ; UP’ werd, up^wérdz, adv 
— upwcardes, the 1 
adverbial 


. warda hisher place; in an upward direc- 


than; above — Upward, a, 


turned to a hi her ; 
ni g p 


&"IK, a. Same as Turania 
rinia, n. [L. Urania, Gr. Ou- 


eavcnly,’ from or 
caven.] The muse of a 


Ura Dn 
rani lit. “the 


ally lee holding i 


a celestial globe. —U: 


taining to the heavens; celesti : 
ing to uranium. Usenet 


ore,of uranium, of a green or y 


our. — Urani 


» Whig; 


um, ü-rü^ni-um, n. 

motali at a COLE resembling 
cl 1ron, formin y 

which aro used in painting « an 


Directed 
a, U-re‘mi-a, n. [Gr. ouro 


talc, ü-ralo-ül- 
To 


zh, asure. 


sometimes 
To rise up, 


umult. 


h , 
cate, “Up: 


upward.— 


att xt 
er being an 
rda, &c.] os 


n, urine, 
n of the 


pou ES 
aming to the Ural Mountains or 
region; Finnish. Uralo-Al i 


Lar tranos, 
my, cr. 
n her fete hac tl 
Dante, a. Por. 
pertain- 
* U'ran-it, Th. An 
ellow col. 

raro 
that of 
oxides, 
9n porcelain. 





[e 
mide e 



















= ography, Uú-ra-nog'ra-fi, n. [Gr. 
zu a and prapho, to de- 
ecribe.] The determination of tho posi- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, the coustruc- 
tion of celestial maps and globes, &c.— 
Uranous, ü’ra-nus, a. Pertaining to tho 
metal uranium. — Uranus, ü'ra-nus, 2. 
[The Greck name of heaven.] A deity of 
Greek mythology, fatherof Kronos or Sat- 
























































instrument for ascertaining tho specific 
gravity of urino.—Urinous, Urinosd ee 
nus, Droe, «. Pertaining to urine, or 
xurtaking of its qualities, 

rn, érm, 2. L "rna, from uro, to burn, 
as being made of burned clay.] A kind of 
vasc—a term somewhat loosely applied; a 
rather large vessel with a foot or pedestal, 
and a — employed to keep hot 












- imary planets, | water at tho tea-table; a tea-urn; a vessel cajas 
eck aono oti the (ee Neptuno: in which the ashes of the:dead were for- Gi Le tate or q tas 
| ing several satellites. merly kept; a cinerary urn; bot. the spore- les, a Having Vo ben — Tae 
Urari WIAT, H, CURART, case of mosses, — Urnful, érn'ful, a. As ucing ouse; u ben i 
Urban, érban, a. [L. urbanus, from urba, | much as an urn will hold. d p end not Tics cl * 
a city (seen also in suburb).] Belonging to | Urodela, ü-ro-de a n. pi. (Gr, eura, a tail, | With out Pruit ezaly, drancing (s 
or included in a town or city (urban popu- | and delos, evident.] "l'ho tailed amphib- Delen ue a V ga ke m. 
lation). —Urbane, £r-bän’, a. [Same word | ians, such as the newt.—Urodole, Wrú-dul, able pu or for Ms tess für are 
used different -] aa polite a — t and a. One of, or pertaining to, the mus 8 Die, 
egant —Urbanity, ér-ban'‘i-ti, rodela. SE b d whit eee intenda; 
e That Lët eye of manners | Urogenital, f-ré-jen’i-tal, a. Urino-genital, common uro [ = dad , SH m 
which is acquired by associating with | Uroscopy, ü-ros’ko-pi, 2. (Gr, curon, quent.—Usually Haha and jn. 
well-bred people; politeness; courtesy. urine, and skoped, to vicw.] The judgment arily; ordinarij. DAD al ade es 
Urceolato, We ér’st-o-lit, r’st-o-lér, | of diseases by inspection of the urine. a 





im. , 2 | Ursa, rea, 2. [L.,a she-bear, a constella- 
a —— tion.] A name of two constellations: Ursa 
Major, the Great Bear, one of the most 
conspicuous of the northern consiclla- 
tions, situated near the pole, and popu- 
larly called Charles's Wain or the Plough; 
and Urea Minor, the Little Bear, the con. 
stellation which contains the pole-star.— 
Ursiform, ér'si-form, a. Having the shape 
of a bear.—Ursino, Gren, a. LL, ursinus.] 
Pertaining to or resembling a bear, s 
Urson, ér'son, n. [Samo as urchin, Fr. heris- 
sor.] CAWQUAW. à = 
Ursuline, ér'sü-lin, a. Applied to an order 
of nuns who took their name from St. 
Ursula, and who devote themsclves to the 
or tubo that conveys the urine«from the succour of poverty and sickness, and the 
kidney to the bladder.—Urethra, ü-rethra, | education of female children, 
R. (Gr. ourcthra.] The canal by which the Urticaceous, Cr-ti-ka'shus, a. [L. urtica, a 
urine is conducted from the bladder and | nettle, from uro, to burn.] Bot. pertain- ha, Fp. 
discharged.— ü-re'thral, a. Per- | ing to plants of theincttle ll —Urti- of ustulo, dim. of ro, ustin, to tara] 
taining to tho urethra.—Uretic, Q-ret'ik, | caria, er-ti-kü'ri-a, x. Nettle-ras 1,—Urti-| Bot, blackened as if burned.—Ustulatior, 
a. Relating to or promoting the flow of cating, ér'ti-kü ting, p. and a. Stinging us-tü-là'shon, n, Tho act of burning cr 
ine. _ like a nettle; pertaining to urtication.— | searing; the operation of expelling a sub- 
Urge, ët, u... — urged, urging. [L. urgco, Urtication, ér-ti-ka'shon, n. The stinging 
wrgere, to press, push, urge; same root as of nettles or a similar stinging; the whip- 
A. Sax. wrecan, to wreak.] To press, im- | ping ofa benumbed or aralytic limb with 
or force onward; to press the mind or | nettles, in order to restore its feeling. 
will of; to serve as a motive or zmpellin Urubu, y-rö’bu, n. The black vulture of 
cause; to stimulate; to prem or ply ha America. 
with arguments, entreaties, or ihe like; | Urus, ü'rus, n. [L.] The wild ox of Gaul 
to importune; to solicit earnestly; to press | and ancient Germany, probably the same 
upon attention; to insist on (to wrge an | animal which still oxists at C ullingham 
argument). — v.i. To press forwa:d.—Ur- | in Norihumberland and Hamilton in 
gency, erjen-gi,n. The state or character | Lanarkshire, 
ing urgent; importunity; carncst soli- 3, us, pron. [A. Sax. ds, ncc. and dat.; 
citation; pressuro of necessity. — Urgent, roth. unsis, uns, G. uns, us.] The ohjec- 
érjent, a. [L. urgens, ui ntia.] Pressing; | tive or accusative case of we; the dative of 
I calling for immediate ac- we, used after certain verbs, such as verbs 
tion; cagerly soliciting; pressing with im- | of giving. 
portunity.—Urgently, érjent-li, adv, In 





m L. urceolus : 
itcher.] Bot. shaped likea pitcher; swell- 
fae or bulgi e out like a pitcher. 

ér’chin, x. [Prov. Fr. hurchon, 

hirchon,AFr. hérisson, O.Fr. ericon, from 
l.L. ericio, cricionie, from L. ericius, a 

hog. Som D T ar: cher, hedgehos.) 
A hed g;& familiar, halí-chiding na 
sometimes given in sport to a child; a sca- 


in. i 

Urdu, urdu, n. Same as Hindustani. ` 

Urea, Vus A. [From the ur of urine.) 
A line compound which exists in 
healthy urine, and may also bo prepared 
artificially. üreter. ü-retér,m, [Gr. ourd- 
tcr, irom oureó, to make water.] The duct 





Usher, ush'ér, n, [O. Fr. usi 
kuzsier, Fr. huissier a door jt. d 











lowed by i »&C.—Usherahip, x 
ship, eg ona — 
Usquebaugh, us'kwé-ba, s, [Ir and Gad. 


Uisge-beatha, whisky, lit, water ef Hia 
ztulato, us’tü-lät, a. [L. ustule 














se, and capio, captum, to tke] ut 
u and cano, 
law, the —— of property by unio. 



















possession of by force or without right; tv 









appropriate or assume illegal SIS 
ressi Usage, Usanco. Under Usr. fully (a throne, power, or ran k ni 
an urgent manner; with p ng impor- | Use, ús, n. IO. Dr. us, usc, from L. «sus, use, | heoractasa usurper; to ol orar 
panty Tehement : d 


a using, service, need, from utor, usus, to 
use (whence also utility, utensil, USUTY, 
abuse, &c.).] The act of employing any; 
thing, or the state of being employed; 
employment; conversion to a purpose (to 
make use of, that is, to use or cinploy); the 
quality tha makesa thing proper fora pur- 
por; utility; service; convenienco; need 

or employing; exigency (I have no use for 
it); continued or ropcated practice; wont; 
usage: a liturgical form of servico for uso 
in à dioceso (the Sarum use). — Use and 
wont, the common or customary practice. 
ut. (Uz)—used, using, (kr. user, from L.L. 
usare, to use, from usus pp. of L. «utor, to 
ue] To employ or make uso of; to act 

[n 


pation, ——— 7. d 
ping; tho seizing or o Ae 
rer of another without y espect 
ally, the unlawful occupation of rue 
an encroaching. — U Pats 
to-ri, a. Characterized or A 
tion; usurping.—Uswrben pora f 
One who usurps; one W —— peo 
position without right. ern ig osu 
ping, D. and a, —— ingli, adt. 
tion. Usurpingly, ü-zér pi Se 
n. 
Un. teri, a, [0.E. user: Er 
ATTI 
or m 1 
usc, Use.) Interest for mor the 


» (t. [From wr in urine.] Portain- 
to or obtained from urine; applied to 
an acid which is a main constitucnt of 
Urn ü'rim, n. [Heb. urin, lights or 

flames, pl. of Ar, flame.] A kind of orna- 
ment or appendage belonging to the habit 

of the Jewish high-priest n ancient times, 
along with the Thummim, in virtuo of 
Minus he gav 

e 











© oracular answers to the 








rine, ü'rin, n. [Fr. urine, from Ji. urina 
allied to Gr. ouron, urine; Skr. vári, water; 
A. rig, humid ; Icel. tir, drizzling 
Tain] An animal fluid secreted by tho 
Kidneys, whenco it is conveyed into the 










e i inate te 
by means of; to do work with; to | cessive or inordinat a 
der by the ureters, and through the | consume Geer by employment touse | of moncy por akin e exorbitant ere 
urethra discharged.—Urinal, n'ri-nal, x. | flour for food); to ractiso oremploy (touse | tho practico ol te elg En eat 
L. wrinal.] A vessel for receiving urine | treachery); to make a. ractice of: to actor | sive interest.— surety Jent money y, 
, p c ? Y 
EC 8 of incontinence; a convenienco, chave towards; to treat (to «sc one ill); 








: morly, any person WN eds money 
public or private, for thc accommodation - ono who Deeg 










to accustom; amili: wac- | terest; now, terest. — 
Pe ans requiring to pass urine.—Uri-| tico. — To ee tee ae — * pure exorbitant rate Gaining to meat for tha 
to »UrEna-Ti, a. Porta ming to urine or by using; to exhaust or wear out the ri-us, d. 
and dispona connected with its secretion sirength of. — v.i. To bo accustomed: to 
5, the uretara (he Lief the kid- | bo in the habit; to be wont Techn 
arto ureters, tho bladder, and tho | u «bl, €. Capable of being used, Usage 
ne, a A reservoir for tho reception | a’zij, a [Fr usage, from user, to usc.] 


Treatment: behaviour of ono person to- 
wards another: lon -continucd practico; 
— — way of d ng; m atomi — 
ablislicd modo of employing somo 
icular word.—Usance, ü raus, n. (Fr. us- 


J em E ote SEa Luro "9 prp reps V» ghe; me eee ite, ss m m ~~. ............... . . 
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DIM t or extremit 
at tho farthest point or extremity; 
ü'ten-sil, 7. (Fr. nr Bensa out; most distant; extreme; being 
NS n-ten'sil or ue fit for ont; an | in tho greatest or highest degree: often 
: rom L« m An implements nt | used substantively, signifying the most 
ans iculerly, an 105 that can be; greatest power, degree, or 
De d n domestic DUANE from onors AE to the utmost, try your 
j de ini d i ab). " Y 
SEH —— pertaining [Eus Utopia, u-tö'pi-a, a, (Lit. the land of No- 
ER A | A aes us y are eee ae 
i amo Í as j 
in Dion. [L. utilitas, — and applied by him toan imaginary island 
of m ulor, to uso, Use) ele which Ho re Mey ed ar ono } ird de * 
H , ty j r A ag 
Bs t boing ta”ri-an, c. Farom contrasted with the defects of thoze which 
Ze isti OT perce mug isted; 1 laco or state of 
cing a Consisting in jlity as a stan- | then existed; hence, a r 
Aus | Mind cing m. One vio | ¡del pertection e ar 
az Im rino of ulilitariamism. = involving imaginary or ideal perfection.— 
Dan —— ppiness | n. An inhabitant ot Utopia: an ardens 
- V trino that the Bell be the end | _but impracticable reformer. 
wi i des atest number sh litical institu- | Utricle, Wtri-kl, 2, [L. utriculus, dim. of 
du of the arr all social and Dé utility is tho | scr, utris, a bottle of hide or skin.] A 
ss or the doce ito e actions are | little bag or reservoir; a microscopic cell 
tal moralit), v i 


ZS 


ndard of 







or turning to account. —Ut 


y tend to pro- 
portion ae aS they tend to | thin 


| iness,—Utili- 
o reverso of e not of utili- 


ilize, n'til- 
d —— ulilis, uscful.] To turn to 


e twenty-second lotter of the English 
habet, formerly, as a character, used 


in an animal or vegctable structure: any 
bottle-like or bladder-like body in 
lants, — Utricular, Utriculate, ü-trik'ü- 
Ter, ü-trik'ü-làt, a. Having utricles; re- 
sembling a utricle or hag.—Utriculiform, 
Utriculoid, 0-trik’i-li-form, ti-trik'ü-loid, 
a. Shaped like a bladder or bottle. 
Utter, uer, a. LA. Sax. ator, vitor, — 
of út, out. Outer is the same word. Our 
Urxosr.] Outer}; situated at or beyond 
the limits of something; complete; total; 
entire; períect. — «4, [From the above 
word; comp., as also from comparatives, 
the verbs to lower, to bctter.] To put into 
circulation, as money, notes, base coin, &c.; 


ate in mind or opinion; to be unsteady or 
inconstant. — Vacillating, vasi-li-ting, p. 
and a. Moving so ns to vacillate; un- 


Vacant, kant, a. [L. vacans, vacantis, | sieadyin opinion or resolution; wavering. 
ka empty, to have leisuro —Vacillatingly, vas'i-li-tin -li, adv. Ina 
unit sume stem, vacuity, vacuuin).] Hav- vacillating manner, — Vacillation, vas-i- 
b for s; empty; uufilled; void; not la'shon, a. [L. vacillatio. The act of va- 
by an incumbent, posses- | cillati ng; a wavering; vacillating conduct; 
nh unoccupied; uncm loyed; | fluctuation of mind; unsteadiness; change 
ns, tha to be spont in work; leisure; | _from one object to another; inconstancy. 
—* ours); frec from thought; not acuity, Vacuousness, va-kü'i-ti, vak'ü-us- 
; Ho tothinking, study, reflection, or the | nes, a. (L. vaciitaa, from vacuus, empty. 
om L. Se ting intelli nt facial expression; | VACANT. The state of being empty or un- 
p ty C EU. Mrs Vil kan-si, n, Thequality filled; omptiness; a space until ed or un- 
et 1 ^ ng E empty space; va- occupied, or occupied with an invisible 
ht Hei: space between ol» Ccts; an unoccu- | fluid only; a vacuum; íreedom from mental 
Tic? au woe a Unoccupie “interval of time; | exertion; absence of thought; absence of 
3 Ta Fituation api ih pos arion; or offico; a | intelligence in look; vacant oxpression.— 
pi flit: vacui? co destitute of a person to | Vacuole, vak'n-5l, a. [A dim. from vacuum. 
| t. beg d ee eg i Sonta; — A minute cell or cavity in the tissue o 
pud . ` Cant; 






va-kü'shon, a. 
«Vacatio.] Tho act of vaca: 


organisms, as in the Protozoa.—Vacuous, 
vak'-us, a. LL, vacuus.] Empty; uufilled; 
void; vacant.—Vacuum, vak'ü-um, a. [L., 
an empty space, neut. sing. of vacuus 
cmpty.] Spaco empty, or space devoid of 
all matter or body; an inclosed space from 


stated in n à round i à 
à of | which air is more or less completely re- 
we days; the time when a post has | moved, as from the receiver of i air- 
ting k’si-nat, v. 3 pamp, a portion of a barometric tube, &c.— 
vaccinus, porat ealed, vac- | Vacuum-brake, n. A steam brake for rail- 
xe 1 te r ining toacow, | way carriages, &c., in which the power 
* of noculate with tho employed 1s the pressure of the atmo- 
st? "from the Ge et or lymph sphere produced by creating a yacuum.— 
T treated, for tha TOM à per- ACUUM-gauge, n. A gauge for indicating 
rest munity from s ed „hose of | to what extent a vacuum is roduced.— 
—* tS attack —y nd ds or ot Vacuum-pan,z. A vessel for boiling sac- 
le ach of Fuecinatings Qs charine juices in a partial vacuum in 

f 






ON SEE BREER Res 


RA pus- | charge of electricity through 
ula nis artificia] ina jaretied or exhausted to a certain degree, 
V. 


inus.) Poriaining mecum, xo with me.] A book 


Bug: aking.— : 
i tons Wit susor-making Vacuum-tube, 2. A tulo 


ployed to examine the effects of a dis- 


nir or gas 
ade-mecum, Vi-di-m@kum, a. 
or other 
ing that a person constantly carries with 
lim; a manual: R Docket companion. 


rom cov, Vagabond, vara-bond, a. [Fr. vagabond, 


n vagor, to d, andering, from 
vacillate pa fed, Deet, whence Y. wen WE Se 
ang E, Kol De SE from place to place without settled iabi- 

the other; to fluctu: | potion; Pertaining to a vagrant or idle 


strollcr.—». An idle worthless stroller 


Ji Ja; ù, Fr. ton; 






ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


VAIL 


to give expression to; to give vent to by 
mavo Mec to pronounce; to speak. 
—Utterable, ut'ér-a-bl, a. Capable of be- 
ing uttered, pronounced; or expressed.— 
Utterance, ut'ér-ans, n. ‘The act of utter- 
ing; manner of speaking; expression; cir- 


who pronounces, speaks discloses, or pub- 
lishos—Utterlesay ub url a. That can- 


perfectly; eh rthest, great 

a. xtreme; being in the fu 

est, or highest degree; utmost: el alsa 
substantively, like «utmost, 

‘Uvea, ü'vü-a, n. [From IL. UVU, A grape— 
from resembling A pape skin.] Anat. tho 
black layer on the part of the iris.— 
Uveous, ü'vc-us, a. Resembling a grape 
or à bunch of grapos. 

Uvula, a’vit-la, n. LL., dim. of "va, A grape, 
the uvula.] The small conical fleshy sub- 
stance which hangs from the soft late 
over the root of the tongue. — Uvular, U 
vi-lcr, a. Pertaining to the uvula. 

Uxorious, ug-züri-us,d. [L. wxorius, from 
uxor, uxoris, a wife.) Excessively or fool- 

ishly fond of one's wife; doting om one’s 
wiie.—Uxoriously, us-z0'ri-us-li, adv. In 
an uxorious manner.—Uxoriousness, ug- 
zü'ri-us-nes, n. Tho state or quality of 
being uxorious, — Ux t ug-zu'ri-al, a. 
Pertaining to a wife or married woman.— 
Uxoricide, ug-zori-sid, n. LL. uxor, and 
cond, to kill.] The murder of a dite by 


ler husband; a husband who murders 
wife. 


- ee  K 
Ee E EPA A q 


€ 


from place to place without fixed habita- 
tion or visible means of earning an honest 
livelihood; an idle, worthless fellow; a 
Scamp; a rascal. — Vagabondage, vag'a- 
bon-dij, n. The state or cond tion of a 
vagabond.—Vagabondism,vag'a-bond-izm, 
n. The ways or habits of a vagabond; 
vagabondage 


Vagary, va-giri, ". [From It. vagare, to 


wander, or directly from L. vagari, to 
wander (whence vagabond, Zen] A wan- 
dering of the thoughts; a wil freak; a 


whim; a whimsical purpose. 


Vagina, vajina, n. [L., a sheath.) Bot. 


and anat. a namo for any part having the 
character of a sheath; the canal in females 
leading from the exterior to the womb.— 
Vaginal, va-ji‘nal or vaj‘i-nal, a. Pertain- 
ing to or resembling a sheath; rtaining 
to tho vagina.— V. te, Vaginated, va- 
Ji’nät, va-Ji'nà-Led, a. Bot. sheathed; in- 
vested by the tubular base of the leaf.— 
Vaginopennous, — pen"us, a. [L. 
‚una, à feather.] S 1eath-winged; colcop- 
Grous, 

Vagrant, vi'grant, a. [Formerly vagarant, 
EAME origin as vagary.] Wandering with. 
out any settled habitation; pertaining to 
one who wanders; unsettled: moving with- 
outany certain direction.—n. A wanderer; 
one without a settled home or habitation: 
an idle wanderer or stroller; 2 vagabond; 
a tramp; law, a term for various minor 
offenders, such as beggars, prostitutes, for. 
tune-tellers, and other impostors. — Va. 
EM , Yilgran-si, 1. A state of wander- 

ng without settled home; the condition 
of heing a vagrant. 

Vague, vig, a. ifr. vague, from L. vagus, 
wandering, Vacanonp. ] Wandering t; 
vagabond}; unsettled as regards meaning, 
scope, or the like; indefinite; hazy; uncer- 
tain; doubtful; proceeding from no known 
authority; of uncertain origin or founda- 
tion (a vague report). — Vaguely, vüsli 
adv. In a vague, uncertain, unsettled 
manner. — Vaguencss, vüg'nes, n. Tho 
character of being vague; want of clear- 

Val e qo, 8 Veit 
an, Vil, a and yv, Samo as Veil. 

d val, ot [Abbrev. from O.E. avale, 
avail, from Fr. «valer, to let down, from 





Wa wig; wh, whig; 


zh, Azure. 
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‚and vallis, a valley. VALLEY.) 
To lel at lower; to let Tall. [Shak.] 
ail, val, vt. [An abbrev. of avail.] 
profit. [Poet.]-n. Money given to ser- 
vants by a visitor on going away, formerly 
rega by domestics as a peruuisito 
— they might demand: a term now 
isuscd. 4 
Vain, van, a. [Fr. vain, vain, empty, vain- 
glorious, &c., from L. vanus, empty, void 
(whence also vanish, evanescent); same root 
as to wane, wané.] Having no real value 
orimportance; unsubstantial; empty; idle; 
worthless; unsatisfying; producing no 
good result; fruitless; ineflectual; light- 
minded; foolish; silly; proud of petty 
things or of tritling attainments; having 
a foolish craving for the admiration or 
applause of others; pufled up; inflated; 
conceited.—In vain, to no — with- 
out effect; ineffectually.— To take the name 
of God iu vain, to use the name of God 
with levity or profaneness.—Vainglorious, 
vün-glu'ri-us, a. Feeling or proceeding 
from vainglory; vain to excess of one's 
own — de lie ma 
ously, vin-sl0'ri-us-li, «dv. rain- 
glory or bur “y pride. — Vainglory, ván- 
luri, n. Glory, pride, or boasttulness 
that is vain or empty; tendency to unduly 
exalt one's self or one's own performances; 
vain pomp or show. — Vainly, vün'li, «dv. 
In a vain manner; without cffect; to no 
urpose; in vain; in a conceited manner; 
fool hly.—Vainness, vün'nes, a, The state 
of being vain; A pride; vanity.— 
Vanity, van'i-ti, n. [Fr.vanité, L. vanitas.] 
The quality or state of being vain; worth- 
lessness; falsity; unrealness; want of sub- 
stance to satisfy desire; the desire of in- 
discriminate admiration; empty pride, in- 
spired by an overweening conceit of one's 
ge attainments or decorations; am- 
itious display; thing empty, vision- 
ary, or unsubstantial. .. Syn. under Eco- 
TISM. 
Vair, var, n. [O.Fr. vair, from L, varius, 
various, Variegated:] An old name for a 
kind of Mu said to ve been He zin pr 
à Species of squirrel with a pray back an 
white beliy: er ons of the furs repre- 
sented by little piecos like shields alter- 
nately silver and bluc. 
vis'ya, n. A member of tho third 
casteamong the Hindus, comprehending 
merc 8, ers, and cultivators. 
Vakeel, va-kél’, n. In tho East Indies, an 


servant who attends on a gontleman's 


erson. 

Valetudinarian, val-o-tudinari-an a, [L. 
valetudinarius, from valetudo, Good or ill 
health, from valeo, to be well. VALID.] 
Sickly; in a poor state of health; infirm; 
sccking to recover health.—n. A person of 
an infirm or sickly constitution: one who 
is secking to_recover health.—Valetudi- 
narianism, val-2-tü’di-na”ri-an-izm, n. A 
state of feeble health; infirmity. —Valetu. 

ess, val-c-tü'di-na-ri-nes, n. Stato 
of bcing valetudinary.—Valetudinarious, 
val-¿-td di-ni”ri-us, a. ery. val- 
č-tü'di-na-ri, n, and a, Samo as Valetudi- 
naria. 

Valhalla, val-hal'la, n. [Icel. valhéll, tho 
hall of the slain—valr, slaughter, and höll, 
a hall.) In the Scandinavian mythology 
the palace of immortality, inhabited by 
the souls of heroes slain in attle; Jig. an 
edifice which is the final resting- placo 
of many of the heroes or great men of a 
nation. 

Valiant, val'yant, a. [Fr vaillant, from 
valoir, L. valere, to be strong. VaLip.] 
Brave; courageous; intrepid in danger; 

uissant; performed with valour; heroic.— 
aliantly, val'yant-li, ade. In a valiant 

manner. — Valiantness, val'yant-nes, n, 
The quality of being valiant; valour. 

Valid, val'id, a. [Er valide, L. validus, 
strong, powerful, from valeo, to be strong, 
to be well (seen also in value, valiant, 
valour, valetudinary, aval, prevail, &c.h 
perhaps from a root meaning to cover or 
protect, same as in valley, wool.) Suffi- 
ciently supported by actual fact; well 
grounded; sound; just; good; not weak or 

efective; having sufficient legal strength 
or force; good or suflicient in point of law. 
Validate, vali-dät, v.£. To make valid; 
to confirm.— Validity, Validness, va-lid'i- 
ti, val'id-nes, xn, Tho state or quality of 

Ing valid; sirength or cogency irom 
being supported by fact; justness; sound- 
ness; legal strength or force; sufficiency in 
point of law.—Validly, val'id-li, adv. In 

a valid manner; so as to be valid. 

‚va-les‘, n. [Fr] A small leather 
bag or case for hol ing a traveller's equip- 
ment; a portmanteau. 
pays, alkyria, väl’ktr, vil-ke'ri-n, m. 
[Icel. valkyrja—valr, tho slain, and kjósa, 
to select.] One of tho sisters of Odin, who 
led to Valhalla tho souls of those who fell 
in battle, where they ministered at their 







` Precio ewéi d 
a choice artic cron (hing T 


ally i 
b in the plural.—y 



























l t; estima: ag 
set upon a thing; estima ation; 
ator, val iE One UN 


E 


alve, valv, n. [Fr ` 
folding doors, ger Patre, from Le 










to close it j 
other, used to admini 
escape of water — ad 


partition within the ca ep RT 
opening to allow the eck) e. or 
one direction, and shutting to prevent its 
return (the valves of the and 
the divisions of any dehiscent Conch, 
e 
e, 










one of tho separa 
of a mollusc.—Valva 


















valves.—Valve-gear, Valve-moti n. Tha 
combination Of mechanical devie lx 
working a valve in stcam-engines. Val. 
ar, val'vü-lér, a. Containing vales; 
having the character of or acting s3 3 
valve.—Valvule, Valvelet, val'val, valr- 
let, x. [Dim. from vein, A little valve, 
Vambrace, vam’bräs, n. [Also ranfbrate, 
— — Gë — M des 
arm. Van (front). pi 
armour which covered 


















ambassador or agent; a native attorney; | feasts.—Valkyrian, yiil-ke'ri. n,a. Of or | Vamp, vamp, n. [Formerly vampey, iru 

a native law-pleader. : relating to T Y alkyrs or Valkyrias. x Fr. 'avant-pied—avani ore, LE: 
à aera ans, valens, x. [From | Vallar, Vallary, val'ér, val'éri, a. [L,val- | the foot. Vax (front).] The upper Kë 

Norm. valant, O. Pr. avalant, descending, laris, from vallum, a rampart.) Pertain- | of a boot or shoc; any or patch 






hanging down, from avaler, to let down. 
VAIL {to let down).] The dra: ery hanging 
round a bed, from the head of window 
curtains, from a couch, &c. 
Vale, vil, n. [Fr. val, from L. vallis, a val- 
ley. VALLEY.) A tract of low ground be- 
tween hills; a valley: more poetical and 






ing to a rampart or palisade, 

Valley, vali, n. [Fr. vallée, O. Fr. valec, 
from val, a vale, from I. vallis, a valley. 
VALID.] An y hollow or surface depression 
of some width bounded by hills or moun- 
tains, and Dën A traversed by a stream 


ded to give an old thing a new aper 
sone a —— added for appearance i 
mus. an improvised accompaniment- E 
— INL 
to; to patch. Vamper, vam'per, n. One 
w 

















or river; a vale; the internal anglo formed o vamps. |. Gum 
eiie gen Saab es Pare Dan sata of do: by d he mecting of the two inclined sides | Vampire, vam'pir, n, [EF er a Talk 


r, from Serv. vampir, vu oat 

Vallum, vallum, n. [L. vallum, from val- piro] A kind of spectra} por y 
lus, a stake.] A rampart; a palisaded ram- | still possessing a hom He nieht mim | 
e manh; as that with which tho Romans leave the gane ing men and wonen via ; 
eir camps. hc : i 

Valonia, va-lö'nia n. (It. vallonia, from | they are asleep; ioner or bloodsucher;3 
ebe Gr: balania, the — ‚from Gr. others — aining to m. | 
an acorn an oa ` « — vam yi inm $ 1 

cups of n species of oak —— aa front tho bling a vam piro Aa chame ok of Sots 





Vale, vilo, n. [L.. im er. of valere, to bo 
ESI bestrong. AREIS Farewell; adieu. 
—Valediction, và-Ie-dik'shon,m. LL. vale: 

edictum—vale, and dico, to say.] 

A farewell; a bidding farewell? dE. 

'A-18-dik'to-ri, a. Bidding farewell; 

Eer to a leave-taking; farewell. 
















Levant for tho se of anners and ier pat; = A / lo od - Fuck) Br hos 
ator, *, IO. Er. valor, Mod. Fr. | Americ: ampirism, vn: 

valeur, L.L. valor, rth, 1 L. val sharp teetli.—Vamp etian of A. 

to be strong. Va LID] eet which Delief in Mee, the athe practice 








a. A 
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: e ire; blood-sucking; 9. Kur, 
an amatory or satirical kind, sent by one a PORE pene o nud extortion orp ng Prom range ley g 
person to anotheron St. Valentine's a ards fighting; intrepidity; prowess.— yan vM [A Mir] before da Ya 
I e OIOUS, Y. ra; € D T. avant- a | 
Tog Bape gud mae | VE feria edema | Rand SEA | A 
benefited from it.] The common nama of’ v ates a ARY orous manner; valiantly. | army, fa flect.—V. Tall de 
O.Fr. value, the fem. of | vision of a march in Ap. ~ 
2 genus of ornamental flowering plant asap ms he troops who ;tho Ya ytd 
are expleto nativen of Briladn, and | strong to e ani A, valere, lo Do army; tho A Y Pa ` 
r their medi- € 7 an,? van, ` ng: i 
Sna, eases. — Valerian oil, an aro- which render it nenne eios ol a, thing van or fan for end winno n d 
of the Fisch oil obtained from the root degree of such property or properties; | any contrivance caravan Ya 
Valet, varanalor reat ‚wild va — utili à rence; what ma ca à per ME ri rAbbror wel MIS a 
S ET. me accoun i ion, or worth; , ~ 
VERS TS t; dim. of vassal. mate eerst covered Done 600%" 
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go for carry ing luggage or 









-carria 


ible steam; the us form which uny 
railway yrposes: 1. [From Vana- MAI Los liquid aub stance assumes when 

"let other PUT jam, n. |! avian god- | soli isibe diffused mc) 
RN for Cum, var of the Sandin? —* at Äere heated; any visible use su ance 
Ma N 7:3 SUTDAMS We being dist metal of | floating in t o nt mos hero, as og or mist; 
d de 5 yas silvery bri Swe-| hazy matter; something unsubstantial, 
it des PI ore.) A ed in 1830 in Su or transitory; a mental fume: a 
Ies — rence dife Vanadous, — lehren an unrcal fancy; pl. an 
* D dish iron. Pertaining toni, Vinduli, old name for a nervous hypochondriacal 
— vana dos Maal, n. [L. Lat H meutonic | or hysterical affection; the es. ud, To 
Tor, yandal, N Vandals.] o the fifth cen- | boast or vaunt with ostentatio s display; 
S ili, the Gel Rome in t onu- | to bully; to hector; to brag; to hounce.— 
an bl A who pill ingly destroyed of Litera. Vapour-bath, n. "e Eu —— nt va- 
uy, anda ho produc or ur orsteam to the in a close place; 
a menis of ar who wilfally or ignorats the place or bath itsclf.—Vapourer, VC 
Ka d one = Die work of IA van-daVik, a. | por-ér, n. One who: vapours, brags, or 
baring eae Vandal, E the Vandals Japouing va and Deuter = 
i ing H vi Sri, ` ` E 
hich a Pertaining Yan’dal-izm, UE Wiltal * given to boast or bing. —n. Boastful or 
gi A —Van destruction of Wor itoraturc. windy talk,—Vapourish, vü'por-ish, a. Af- 
ys i re; hostility to art or ted collar of | fected by vapours; hypochondriac; whim- 
dii Hex van-dik”, m A Po by both sexes | sical; fanciful. — Vapo ness, và'por- 
ue andy es ed w "m or o be | ish-nes, ».—Vapoury, vi'pori, a. Vapor- 

sew les I., and t 

Gg during the mitt od by Vandyke | ous; full of vapours.—Vaporability, vi. 


Moment obtained from a kind of peat or 


—— ER: 









y i- t| Capable of being converted into vapour.— 
F saci fine, deep, semi-transparcn Va) Jero, to bear] Comvoyia eu L. * 2 
our. a | and ero, ar] Convey 
u. tala, vase, van, n. [0. E fano a barr: ing vapour, — aporifie, vä porik, a. 
Vio, t weathercock, from A. flag; Goth. fana, | [L. vapor, and facio, to make.] Forming 
As fano, G. fabu us, cloth] A weather- volatile fore erting into steam, or into a 
0 ¡ COZ, 2» ; tal, wo volatile form.—Vanoriza e,vä’por-i-za-bl, 
terii, SA d enn ate of the top ofa| a. Capable of being — = Vapor 
da ths dc, paced t &c., for the purpose of m ization, vä’por-I-zä — oe ae o 
ka q iy its conversion in rized, vapor- 
ind blows; any somewhat simi- | Vaporize, vä’por-iz, v.t.—vaporized, vapor- 
* the win mtrivance; the broad part | izing. To convert into vapour by the ap- 
full i E we x on either sido of the shaft; | plication of heat or artificial means; to 
| in ola e platos or blades of a windmill, | cause to evaporate; to sublimate.—v.i. To 
d — — £0: pass off in vapour.—Vaporose, vil'por-is, 
* conch, ART hence ey te ps gt Digna: a, Vaporous. ra Vaporosity, Ee 
ingthetortoisc- | ness vi-por-os'i-Li, va‘por-us-nes, m. e 
Ka —— — butterdy, = quality of being, —— T PADO QU, 
E » fangen, to "ü'por-us, a. Being of, o 
Kap La T faut, Mesa d rope from a having the charactor of vapour; full of 
a Tha patito the ships sido. yapours or f thalations; romong HR 
ces for r Vax. ation or eflluvia; unsubstantial; va. 
Val Y — n. [From Sp. vainilla, | imaginative or soaring; whimsical. 
he dim, of vaina, a ‚from L, vagina, | Vaquero, vü-ker'o, n. [Sp., a cowherd, from 
ig 831 ascabbard; the pod resembles a scabba / vaca, L. vacea, a cow.] In Mexico and tho 
, vil. A genus of orchidaccous lants, natives o western United States, a herdsman. 
Pale, Topical America, tho fleshy pod-like fruit | Varangian, va-ran‘ji-an,n. [Icel. Vering- 
FEM IE Jet 
- rar, an oath.] One of those Scandina- 
| pite confectionery, and rfumery. vians, Anglo-Saxons, &c., who entered tho 
y Vanish, van'ish, v.i. rom vancsco, | service of the Byzantine emperors and 
| pid, Gaich to vanish, to pass away (through came the Imperial Guard. 
eather i Ga French from — vers aus] Variable, —— &c. Under VE 
pear; to pass av aricolla, var-i-sel'la, n. [Dim. o i 
ate tarii stats to pass beyond the limit | the smal -pox.] The chic en-pox. 2 
Vake; " on; o De annihilated or lost; to be | Varicocele, va 1-kd-stl, n. [L. vario, a di- 
S. the valus fo othe ome, — n dill | lated voin, and Gr. kelő a tumour. A vari- 
er Gs Y 1 YY 0.— | cose enlargement of the spermatic vein 
fe] See oo co bun 
Eume aricose, var'i-kos, a. . Varicosus, from 
re :o, cet when correctly | varis, d varicose vein. xhibiting a 
| rx Vanity. a in a — morbid enlargement or dilation, knotty 
| —*8* and irregular in shape, as often seen in 
E cre, pret, — ut. [From Fr.vain-| the veins of the lower extremitie which 
| T, from L Ae tainquisae, O. Fr. sometimes burst with considerab - 
e . TOR] To con L. v » to conquer, Vic. morrhago. — Varicosity. vani koetti = 
na | bate : to defeat’ In any ac, or Rr Lao fn vine state et being Faricoso, —— AS 
LNS better st ` u$ : ariegato,vü'ri-e-gát,v.t.—varicgat ,varie- 
ih Contrate; toben eye “o overpower; to | gating. TL. — variegatum. to varie 
win | —— —— under | gate, from varius, Various, and term. from 
se) ` Quer: Capable of being vans a& KWish-a- | ago, to do. Varv.] To diversify by means 
ei able —y Dquished; con- | of different tints or hues. — Vari 
{ A conquer. e QUish er vang’k : egated, 
m^ | Vanta WON a vj , Wish-ér, n, vüri-c-gä-ted, p. and a. Diversified with 
m vage, Van'taj ctor. tints or hues; bot irregularly marked with 
. f N d cH . y 
et E] Adva DT Qoantage, An- | spots of a light colour: said of leaves.— 
{rom tion or pj, round, 7, Juperiority nr und. | Variegation, và'ri-c-gü"shon. n. The stato 
Le Sites ong i the place or con diti), Of posi- | of bein variegated ; diversity of colours, 
Mon vea ble ney advantage over „ion which especiali on leaves or petals of plants. 
d anid, vy — Another; fa- | Variety. Under Vary. 
n" i. LL. vapiq ola, va-ri'o-la, n. [Fr. variole, Mod.L. 
15 dei lost its Io t" ek hav. variola,small-pox. from L.varius, spotted.] 
i fat. ife and ; i971] The small-pox.—Vario Variolic ` 
~Vapian? dull; Spirit; insipid: V ari 
s my, ha danimated ; Spiritles | 9lous, va-ri'ü-lór, vivri-ol'ik, va-ri'o-Ius, a. 
ay wang Ru yugo data aci | Zoe —— De tho small 
i H M68, Y o — ‚ Va-ri'o-Iit, n. T. di 
14 Ein nena Slate or quality pets, Btone.| A porphyritic rock in which tha 
Moes, Bit, ness; dulness - mbedded substances aro im yerfecily crys- 
der Yann? Va ; Wan tallized, or i 
de Pour; a in ee Dor, n, [L. vapo; or are roun giving a spotted 
_ "apidus ` i 
A 


flavour, vappa, vapid wino.] An cx- 
(ës iech or fume; a gaseous substance; 


r-a-bil^"i-ti, 4. The quality of being 
VaDOra bl. — Vaporable, và'por-a-bl, a. 























































































VARY 


—Varioloid, va-r1'5-loid, a. Resembling 
potted. 


variola; s ; 
arlorum, vá-ri-0rum, a [From L. editio 
cum notia variorum, an edition with the 


notes of various persons.] A term applied 
to an edition of some work in which the 
notes of different commentators are in- 
serted (a variorum cdition of Shakspere). 

Various. Under Vary. 

Varix, vü'riks, n. pl. Varices, var'i-scz, [Li] 
A varicose vein. VARICOSE. 

Varlet, värlet, n. [O. Fr. varlet vaslet. 
VALET.] Anciently, a page or knight's 
follower; an attendant on a gentleman ; 
hence, a term of contempt for one in a 
subordinate or menial position; a low 
fellow; a rascal, — Varletry, viir’ ct-ri, n. 
The rabble; the crowd. 

Varnish, vür'nish, n. [From Fr. vernis, 
varnish, vernisser, vernir, to varnish from 
lu. vitrinus, glassy, from vitrum, glass— 
varnish giving a glassy surface. ViTREOUS.] 
A solution of resinous matter, forming a 
clear limpid fluid, used by painters, cab- 
inet-makers, &c., for coating the surface of 
their work in order to give it a shining, 
trausparent, and hard surface, capable of 

resisting the influences of air and mois- . 

ture; what resembles varnish either natu- 

rally or artificially; a glossy or lustrous 
appearance; outside show; gloss.—v.t. To 
lay varnish on; to give an improved ap- 
pearance to; to give a fair colouring to; to 
gloss over.—Varnisher vür'nish-ér, n. One 
who varnishes; one who gives a fair ex- 
ternal appearance.— V. = n. The 


change; to appear in different forms; to 
differ or be different; to be unlike or di- 
verse; to change, as in purpose, opinion, or 


tho like; to 
nate; to at variance; math. 


to be subject to continual in 
crease.— 


change; often changing; cha: 
able winds); fickle; unsteady; inconstant: 
capable of being varied or changed.— 
Variable quantitica, math. quantities su 


eness, ü 
ri--bil"i-ti, n. Tho state or uality of 
being variablo. Variably, Y Tabli ado 
& variable manner; changeably; muta- 
bly; inconstantly.—Variance, va ri-ans, n. 
Difterence that produces dispute or con- 
disagreement; Së ; dis. 
ance, sagrecments in a 
state of dissension; in enmit -—Varlant, 
vi'ri-ant, a. Different: diverse; variable; 
varying.—n. Something that is th 
same, ough with a different form: a dif. 
ferent reading or version.—Varia 
ri-W'shon, n. [L. variatio.] The 
rocess 


O 
rm, position, state, or liti 
e qua les of the 


` modification; the extent to which a thing 


varies; the amount or rate of change: tl 
act of deviating; deviation: gram, chu E 





w, wig; 








zh, azuro. 
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VASCULAR 190 





men c during several successivo 
TO Ke Calculus of variations, a 
branch of analysis, the chief object of 
which is to find what function of a vari- 
able will bo à maximum or minimum on 
certain prescribed conditions. — Varied, 


mensity; greainess in general. — Vasty,t | 
VS a Vast; boundless; very spacious, 
ak, 
Vat, vat, xn. [Also fat, a vat, from A. Sax. 
Jat, a vat=D, vat, cel, aud Sw. Jat, a vat, 
G. Jass, a cask,] A large vessel Tor holding 









































I 
caled by frye Hing 
tho Brahmania orah ll 
. . e e T 23 fr nical MA, and Eo 
i . Altered; changed; charac- | liquors; a large vessel of the tub kind; a danta, ve.di 5y on 
HA E diversified; consisting | tun; a wooden, tank or cistern, — v.t. — sophy amon n. "em ly bared Et 
of various kinds or sorts differing from | vatted, vatting. To put in a vat.—Vatful, Vedis,— Ve A 6 Hindus) m dai 
each other; diverse; various, — Varledly, | vatiul,a. As muchas a vat will hold; tho | Veda or the VA Sünder] 
vü'rid-li,ade. Diversely.—Varler, vi’ri-cr, | contents of a vat. tt 


. Ono who varies. [7 kan. ]—Varletal, va- 
n 'e-tal, a. Pertaining to a variety, as dis- 
tinguished from an individual ora species. 
—Variety, va-rie-ti,n. [L. varietas, irom 
varius.) The stateorquality of being varied 
or various; intermixture or succession of 
different things, or of things different in 
form; diversity; multifariousness; many- 
sidedness; a collection or number of dii- 
ferent things; a varied assortment; some- 
thing differing from others of the same 


Vatic,t vatik, a. [L. vates, a prophet.) Per- 
taining to a prophet; oracular; Inspired, 
Vatican, vat^-kan, 2. A most extensive 

alaco at Rome upon the Vatican hill, 
Ihe residence of the pope; hence, the Vati 
can is equivalent to the papal power or 
government.— Vatican Council, the Ecu- 
menical Council which met in the Vatican 
in 1870, and declared the infallibility of 
the pope to be a dogma of the church.— 
aticanism, vat’i-kun-izm, n. The doc- 
eral kind; a sort; a kind; in scientific | trines and tenets promulgated by tho 
assifications, a subdivision of a species | Vatican; ultra montanism, CS 
of animals or plants; according to tho | Vaticinate, và-tis I-nát, v.i. — vaticinated, 
evolution theory, a species in process of vaticinating. [L. vaticinor, vaticinalus, to 
formation.—Variform, vä'ri-form, a. Hav- | prophesy, irom vales, a prophet.) To pro- 
iz different shapes or forms. — Vari- | phesy; to practise prediction.—v.1, "I '0 pro- 
formed, vü'ri-iormd, a. Formed with | phesy; to foretcll.—Vaticination, vi-tis'i- 
different shapes.—Various, vü^ri-us, a. [L. | na"shon, n. A prediction; a prophecy.— 
varius.) Differing from cach other; difler- | Vaticinator, vü-tisi-nü-tcr, 1. One who 
ent; diverse; manifold; divers; several; | vaticinates or predicts. à 
exhibiting different characters; multi- | Vaudeville, voc vel, 2. [Fr. vaudeville, from 
. form.—Variously, vü'ri-us-li, adv. In vari- | O.Fr. Vau de Vire, Val de Vire, the val- 
ous or different ways; with divcrsity; di- ley of the Vire, in Normandy—orizinally 
i applied to songs of Oliver Basselin, who 
lived there.) A French name for a light 
gay song, consisting of several coupletsan 
retrain or burden, sung to a familiar air; 
a ballad; a dramatic piece whose dialozuo 
15 Intermingled with light or comic songs 





tincl on horsc} mesch 
E point E 
Veer, ver, rel danger; a Wicket or a 
se. froin TL tae 
a , in 3 4 $ 
shift or chang Keck akin que on Y 


vedere, I. videre, to wl i vedetta ü 






















ring, v@rip 
changing; shifting mde Inge Tm 
ado. Changingly: die 
Vegetablo, vo] mel, i 
from L, vegetabilis, enli d, 
ls guliven, from tenetis o 
vegeo, Lo rouse, excite: from" 
— —— 
e arto : i 
acteristics of a plantor pinnis! "m 
ivory. lvony-xvr, — eot 
Mannow.— Vegetable mig 


sisting wholly or chic Dä 
plant; often distinctively 4 humus-n 4 











versely; multifariously. 
Vi. vas'kü-lér, ei Ve vasculum, a 
vessel, dim. of vas, a vessel.] 














ya ut used Ly 
sct to popular airs. culinary pu 

ting by means of animal or vegetable ves- | Vault, valt, x. [O.Fr. vaulte, voulte (Fr. | cattle and sheen vc other — 

sels.— Vascular planta, the plants pertain- | roúte). trom L.L. volta, voluta, a vault, l, vej'c-tal, a. Having the —— 

© phanerogamous division of | from L. volvo, volutum, to turn round, to | tics or nature of a plant; pertainicg ty 

plants.— Vascular tissue, tissue composed | roll. VoLunze.) An arched roof; a con- | that class of vital phenomena comm ta 

small vessels like the woody tissue or | cavo roof or roof-like covering (the vault plants and animals. A plant; a vege 


substance of Howering plants; used in con- 


| of heaven); arch. inued arch; : 
4 tradistinction to cell a rc. u Continued arch; an 


arched apartment; a subterranean cham- 
ber used for a place of interment; a cellar. 










-vessels, lacteals, &c,—Vascularity, | —w. To form with a vault or arcl : 
arkalari e, N. vile state or zality of ^ Arch. — Vauited, valted, p. med 
— “108, «t. re D "ns , ith « are 
x Bot. samo as Vascular.—n. The substance t. — Vaulting. vad (agi di an arch or 


vault. — Vaulting, val'ting, x. Vaulted 
work; vaults collectively. 

Vault, valt, n. [Fr volte, from It. volta, a 
turn, a leap or vault, from volvo, volutuin, 
to roll, to turn. Hence this word is a 
doublet of Vault above.] A leap or spring; 
2 bound; a leap by means of a pole, or 
assisted by reste tho hand or hands on 
somcthing.—v.i, To leap; to bound; to 
spring; to exhibit equestrian or other feats 
of tumbling or leaping.—Vaulter, val’tér, 
n. Ono that vaults; a lea cr; a tumbler, 


sels of plants.—Vascul vas'kü-lum, a. 
A botanist's caso for Zeie specimens 


vessels of the ancients, as incense-pots, 





: qu aulting, val'ting, n. Tho art or prac- | plants in general or colloctively.-Y 
flower-pots, &c.; the of a Corinthian | tice of a vaulter, ~ 1 tati-tiv, a. Growing 95 
or Composite capital. — Vasiform, väsi- | Vaunt, vant, a [From Fr. vanier, to vo, vel'o-rtiv, me 






having the power to produco orm. 
we in plants, Vepstatinan e 






vaunt, from L.L. vanitare, to boast, from 


"we CS am. "4 ad Lar. Wc gl cal ana E P 
2 S949 Ta Sepia eo em te O ee ee NN So a a we tee er < 


form, a. In the form of a vase.— Vasi 
tise Same as Both ——— VOL 














} L. vanus, vain, Var, To boast: t -tiv-nes. a. The 4 
moror, yas-o-mU'tér, a, [L. vaa, a vessel, | with ostentation; to ene: to qe tative eo Vegeto-an I re 
an molor, a mover. Applied to the sys- cxult.—.t. To hoast of: to magnity or | o, Partaking of the nature Vel 
ree oh oe sche © wur | ly vith culos tM aR o tapio EE rp ent | 

y as i, ` ae — Y nu 
Maa vitse dint ttd a dometis, | ae vamin, m A ee a aan from 1, dema ci di 
. 9 . > Yo st le e Sa $ 
from Or. gwaz, W. gwas, a youth, à given to vainostentation.—Vaun Van“ | ment, lit. ca is, them 






ting, 2. Vain boasting; bragging. —Vaun- 
tingly, van'ting-li, adv. Doastfully; with 
vain ostentation. 

avasor, vav'a-sor, n. IO. Pr, vavassor, L.L. 
pl —— robab] a contr, * 
DO Leg rum, the vassal of vassals, 
d M at. — ARA ait. Tho | Vassar] A principal vassal not holding 
— ig —— servitude; depcn- immediately of the Sovereign but of a 

in — assalry, vasal-ri,n. A reat ord, and having himself vassals, 

vadr "im [rada from T. SEI Ward, vü' ward, at, [From van and ward, 


y, and MERS, MEALS pen cr 
a, loc ama T eli 
characterized by strengt gent; fervent 
of fecling; very eager h great icre d 
passionate ; acting Wi eels e 
energy (vehement We tly, " 
Tiles Her GEN 
“men “Ais $ : a . 
violence; urgently; ari ter d 


menco, oe character ot Mem 






A feudal tenant holding Jude no 

Lu nd ond by his tenure = p 
sado ;aretaincr: 

a servant: a bondman; Aslavo a. Bani 





























rd d mentia.] Thec raten 
lay wa desert, vast, huge (henco vaso, to — See Abs van or vis: beit vehement violen a forst: Wir 
: waste, to —— allied to G. witste, eal, vcl, n. IO. Pr. veel vedel, from T, | impetuosity; fire; imper enewenchs 
— d le ne or desort} 5 vitellus, dim. of vitulus, a calf; from root Ousness; ce. ave 
inte ponent ap baum E great | QU. neus, veteris, old (whence veteran, 


Gr, 
in numbers or “mount; very great ag to killed fet ic NN ARI 
Ore 
asti, adv, Very greatly tial Vastly 


reatly; to avast extent 
or sere — Vastness, vast/n 
quality of being vast: great a 





META TT py eege Siess ae 


ADIUS, 
Veda, và'di or vUda, n, [Skr., from vid, to 









me, met, her; pine, pin; nöte, not, müye; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound 
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ring ideas); 
forconvoy ingic ; 
nm SET Lee is takou; 








leri d. of a vehicle. räch-tc, n. pl. [G. 
nat te, füm EC va widely sprea 
yehmgerich in rot tribanala wi ages. — 


'mik, @ Pertaining to the 
, . 





veil, Si rdum a Sail, avell E. way, wagon.] 





: —T 

tho soft. palato. ming a nun; 
i E cover or 

: : shroud ; - 

cesi with a voll ting seen; to conceal 
Gan conceal, figuratively; to 
from view guise. — Veilless, villes, o, 


b reil. 

Destituto of a voll, ine, from L. vend, à 
Vein, Hs atura] bent, genius, zug root 

` , VEHICLE, VE 
ol rire: of membranous canals or tubes 
y uted throughout tho bodies of ani- 
ony he the purpose of returning the im- 
mals from the oxtremitics, surfaces, 
Pd viscera to tho heart and lungs; a tube 
oran assemblage of tubes through which 
the sap of plants is transmitted along the 
leaves; a crack or fissure in a rock, filled 
up by substances different from the rock, 
and which may either be metallic or non- 
metallic; a streak or wave of differcnt 
colour appearing in wood, in marble, &c.; 
ition or cast of mind; particular 
mood, humour, or disposition for the time 
being.—v.t. To fill or furnish with veins; 
tostreak orvariegato with veins, —Veined, 
a. Full of veins; streaked; varic- 
having vessels branching ovcr 
; 28 a leaf.—Veining, vi'ning, 
a A streaked appearance as if from 
Ds.—Velnless, vàn'les, a. Destituto of 
velas —Velnlet, vin'let, n. A vein branch- 
rom a largor vein. —Veiny, vi/ni, 


Velar, voller, a. (U: velum, a veil, Vert] 
aly Y Telatin o P d H in- 

ing u the A tho palato. Velato, ve 

Y hi a veil; veiled. 

Ve felt, n, [D. ved. a field 2 E. field] A 

S. Africa for open uninclosed 


1 ]- ai ; 
Mi b wi] ti, yer vellditd, from I. 
inclination ol 


Qum, from well 
Y tion, vel-i. 


Ihe; anat 


duy vena hito for writing ve. ei? 
velas esembling vellum. 
mainly pride or —— ee 
1 nsisti 
the Sr Sr driven or impelled 
r of un i 
vé-los'i- 
red 
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Vendace, ven'düs, n. TO. Fr. 





751 ` 


. ve-lü^men, n. [L., a cover, a 

a Boe the velvety coating of leaves, 
Velutinous, ve-lü'ti-nus,«. [From It, veluto, 
velvet. VELvET.] Resembling velvet; vel- 


vety. 
t, vel’vet, n. [O.E. velouelte, velwet, 

Mere: L.L. velluetum, vellutum; It. vel- 
luto, from L. villus, shaggy hair.] A rich 
silk stuff, covercd on the outside with a 
close, short, fine, soit shag or nap; a cotton 
stuff manufactured in the same way, dis- 
tinctively called velveteen or cotton velvet; 
a delicate hairy integument covering a 
deer's antlers in the first stages of growth. 
—d. Made of velvet; soft and delicate like 
velvet, —Velvetcen, vel-ve-tén’, n. A cloth 
made of cotton in imitation of velvet; 
cotton velvet. — Velveting, vel'vot-inr, n. 
The finc nap or shag of velvet.—Velvet- 
pile, x. A kind of carpet with a long soft 
nap.—Velvety, vel've-ti, a. Made of or 
resembling velvet; smooth, soft, or delicate 
in surface. - 

Vena, rom, 1. [L] Anat. a vein.— Vena 
cava (the hollow vein) the largest vein in 
the body, which reccives blood from the 
other parts and transmits it to the right 
auricle of the heart.— Vena porte (the vein 
of the entrance), the great vein situated 
at the entrance of the liver, which receives 
the blood from the abdominal viscera, and 
carries it into the liver, where it is utilized 
in the formation of bile. ` 

Venal, vönal, a. [L. venalis, venal, for 
sale, from venum, sale; akin vend.) Ready 
to sell one's selt for money or other con- 
sideration and entirely from sordid mo- 
tives; ready to accept a bribe; mercenary. 
—Venality, v&-nal'i-ti, n. Prostitution of 
talents, offices, or services for moncy or 
reward; mercenariness. 


Venation, vc-nü'shon, n. [From D. vena, a 


vein.] Bot. the mannerin which the veins 
of leaves are arranged. 


Vend, vend, v.£. [From I; vendo, to sell 


from venum, sale, and do, to give. VENAL. 
To sell.—Vendee, ven-dé', n. The person 
to whom a thing is sold: opposed to vendor, 
—Vender, ven'dér, n. ‚One who vends or 
sells.— Vendible, ven'di-bl, a. Capable of 
being sold; saleable; marketable.—Vendi- 
bleness, Vendibility, ven'di-bl-nes, ven-di- 
bil'i-ti, n. The state of being saleable.— 
Vendibly, ven'di-bli, adv. In a saleable 
mauner.—Vendor, ven'dor. 2, A seller. 

] vendese, Fr. 
vandoise, the dace; origin unknown.] A 
fish of the salmon family found only in a 
few British lakes, and in some of the rivera 
and lakes of Sweden; very delicate cating. 

. ViN- 
VixpicrivE.] A blood- 


ENUS.] To regard with respect and rover- 


hallowed.— Veneration, ven-ér-i/shon, n. 

L. veneratio.] The highest degreo of 
respect and roverence; a feeling or senti- 
mont excited by tho dignity, wisdom, and 


rving of honour and re ect TO- 
garded with awo and reverence; hallowed 
y associations.—Venerableness, ven’ör-3- 





Vengeance, ven'jans, m. 


part of the punisher and more or less jus- 





VENT 


bl-nes, n. The state or quality of being 
venerable.--Venerably ven era bli, adv. 
So as to excite veneration or reverence. 
Venereal, ve-ne'ré-al, a. [L. venereus, from 
Venus, Veneris (which see).] Pertaining 
to sexual love or its indulgence; relating 
to or arising from scxual intercourse.— 
Venery, ven'éri,. Sexual intercourse. 
Venery, ven'ér-i, n. [Fr. vénerie, from O.Fr. 
. venari, to unt, whence also veni- 
The act or exercise of hunting; the 
sports of the chase, 
Venesection, ven-6-sck’shon, n. [L. vena, 
vein, and sectio, a cutting.] The operation 


of opening a vein for letting blood; blood- 
letting; phicbotomy. 
enetian, vé-nt'shi-an, a. Pertaining to 


taly. — Venetian 


need not bo employ 
Venetian talc. 


]—- V. 
same as French Chalk.— 
Venetian door, a door with long narrow 
side lights.— Venetian red, a burnt ochre 
which owes its colour to the presence of 
an oxide of iron.— Venetian white, a care- 
fully prepared carbonate of lead. — m. A 
native of Venice; a venetian bund: 
rr. vengeance, 
from venger, to revenge, from L. vindica 
toavenge. VixpicATE.] Punishment in: 
flicted in return for an injury oran offence, 
generally implying indignation on the 





8 
— 


ice in the nature of the punishment. = 

Syn. under Revence. The word is often 

used in curses orimprecations (a. vengeance 
on you!); the phrase with a vengoanco! is 
h 


= a - « . ~ — 
ite Edad. get lE" RR 
H se d P R 
— ^ 2m on 


I un 


expressive of excess in degree, vehemence, 
Violence, and the like {a forced mare E 
with a vengeance!).—Ve , venj'ful, a. 
Vindictive; retributive: revengeful. — 
fully, venj'tul-li, adv. In a vengeful 


i : from L. 
.venia, pardon; akin to Venus (which sce). 
anlonablo; no 





as are 
human food sin modern usage restricted 
to the flesh of animals of the deer kind. 
Venom, ven'om, n. [O.E. venim, venime, 
O.Fr. venim, venin, Mod.Fr. venin, from 
L. venenum, poison.] The poisonous fluid 
secreted by certain animals and intro- 
duced into the bodies of other animals b 
Ai r the case pi heute, At 
stinging, as in case of sco e 
&c.; hence, spite; malice; malignity "i 


a vein. VEIN. 
contained 


r-hole; 

orsameas fent.] A small aperture or open- 

ing; the priming and firing aperture of a 
: fhe touch-hole; the anos tue open- 

du at which tho excrements o 

fishes are discharged; tho fl — 

a chimney; an outlet; means of outward 


one’s feclings); utterance: = 
To give vent to, to suffer to escapo; to keap 


wh, whig; zh, asure. 
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no longer pent up (anger or the like).—v.t. | Venue, ven'a, n. [Fr. venue, a coming, from 


att ; tocmit; to | venir, L. venire, to come. VENTURE.] Fen- 
i — Inge nent un n one's mind; to | cing, a coming on; nn onsot; a bout; a turn; 
—* forth; to utter; to publish. a thrust; law, a PU the place whore 
Vent, vent, n. [Fr. vente, sale, a market, | an action is laid, or tho trial of a cause 


from L. vendo, venditum, to sell. VEXD. | takes place. 











c: sale: market. Venule, ven'ül,n. [L. venula, a small vein. erer used ish c 
euina: ao es [From Fr. vent, I. | Vrix.] A small vein. ! ; n. [Fr. hex I y Nerden ugs 
ventus, wind. VENTILATE.] A small hole, | Venus, venus, n.. Ki Venus, Veneris (hence having charge T Viridariu tj 
as of a flute. — Ventail, ven'tal, n. [Fr. venereal), cog. with A Sax, wine, Icel, vinr, forest, aa trees, &e, det 
ventail, L.L. ventaculum, from L, ventus.] | O.G. wini, a friend; Skr. var to love, to Verdict, verdikt, bim 
hxc M Rec OTRO NEC dieno yop ga 
"nn'te 3 d na 53 01 uy a R x Hs, me x 
[eignen or lover belly; the belly of | often identificd with the Greck Aphrodite; xd dec f uj and (pet 





a muscle; law, the womb. a planet having its orbit between Mercury 
e, ven'ti-lüt, v.t.—ventilated, venti- | and the carth, the most brilliant of all the n a 
— L. ventilo, ventilatum, to winnow, | planetary bodies, somotimes the morning, | trial and exams commited id 
to ventilate, from ventus, wind; same root | sometimes the ovening star. E sion, judgm ent, or lon; d the 
as Skr, vå, to blow, E. wind.) To expose | Veracious, vó-rW'shus, a. [L. veraz, veracis, | rene. Opinion de, 
to the free passage of air or wind; to | from verus, truc. Venus! Observant of Vordigris, ver’di-gri 
supply with fresh and removevitiated air; | truth; habitually disposed to speak truth; gris, verdigris, anim T. Jn. tol 
to expose to common talk or consideration; characterized by truth; true.—Veracious- green, d of ovis Paren from A 
to let be freely discussed. — Ventilation, | ly, vó-ri'shus-li, adv. Ina veracious man- | verd de Creed lit Á but Tather fra 
veu-ti-lW'shon, n. [L. wntilatio.] Theact | ner; truthfully. — Veracity, vé-rasii-ti, n. DANT.] A substance Eod Grece, Yo 
of ventilating; the replacement ox vitiated | The state or quality of being veracious or ined 
air by pure fresh air; the art or operation | true; regard to or observance of ‚truth; 
of supplying buildings, mines, and Re heel truth; agreement with ac- 
aces with a necessary yuantity ual fact, > 
ot tres pesmi examination or dis- | Veranda, Verandah, vc-ran'da, n. [Pg. 
cussion of questions or topics. —Ventila- | varanda, from Skr. varanda, a veranda, 
tive, venti lactiv, a. Belonging to venti- | from vri, to cover.) A kind of open por. 
lation. — Ventilator, ven'ti-là-tér, n. One | tico, or a sort of light external gallery 
who ventilates; a contrivance for kceping | attached tothe frontof a building, witha 
the air fresh in any close space. sloping roof supported on slender pillars, 
Ventral, ven'tral, a. [From L. venter, ven- Veratrin, Veratrine, và-rá'trin, n. [L. vera- 
is, the belly.] Belonging or pertaining | trum hellebore.] A vegetable alkaloid 
to the belly, or to the suríace of the body | found in plants of the hellebore genus, 
opposite to the dorsal side or back.—Ven- | used ns external application in neuralgia 
tricle ven'tri-kl, n. [L. ventriculus, dim. | and rheumatism. 
of venter, belly.] A small cavity in an | Verb, vérb, n, [Fr. verbe, from L. verbum 
animal serving some function.— | a word, a verb; same root as E. word, 
Ventricles of the heart, two cavities of the | Gram. that part of speech whose essentis 
heart (distinguished as right and left), | function is to predicate or assert some- 
which propel the blood into the arteries. thing in regard tosomething else (thosub- 
— Ventricous, Ventricose, ven'tri-k Ject or thing spoken of), divided into active 
ven'tri-kds, a. [L. ventricosus.] Swell und neuler, transitive and intransitive Åc, 
out; bot. swelling out in the middle.— | —Verbal, verbal, a. [L. verbalis.] Spoken; 
cular, ven-trik’ü-ler, a. Pertaining expressed to the ear in words; oral; rc- 
to a veniricle; distended in the middle.— specling words only and not things; 
Ventriloquism, ven-tril'ü-kwizm, n. [L. literal; having word answering to wo 
ventril 3, a ventriloquist—venter, and (a verbal translation); gram. derived from 
loquor; o speak, the notion being that the | a verb (a verbal noun).—n. Gram. a noun 
voice p 







Bay. Veny, Dice ts from ¿and deter 
E lees een 




















, [ D 
n 
£recn, from L, virid is, green. und mí 
y IR S 
dürd, a. Covered vit verdu 
with 


































or hoop, from L. virga, a rod] ZE 
staff of office; a mace} à thy AT 
(Shak.)3; compass; s CE; TOOM; EC0pes the 
extreme side or edge of ing; the 
brink, border, margin, limit Warn 
vérjér, n. One who carries a :m 
oflicer who bears the verge or stald aba 
beforo a bishop, dean, or other dignita; 
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erge, vérj, v.i.—verged, verging. D. 
ta tara to incline. To tend — 


































































fr 
roceeded from the belly.] The act, | derived from a verb.—Verbalism, verbal- | to bend; t m 
art, or practice of speaking or uttering | izm, m. Something expressed orally.— ER, D 
sounds by employing the vocal organs in Verbalist, vér’bal-ist, n. One who deals in | n. The act of verging, tending, or pi 
such a manner that the voice appears to | words merely; a literal adherent to,ora | ing. A al 
come, not from the person, but from some | minute critic of words, — Verbality, vér- | Veridical,i ve-rid'i-kal, a. [L. er th 
distance, as from the opposite side of the ‘i-ti, n. The state or quality o being verum, truth, and dico, to say. Town red 
room, from the cellar, &c.—Ventriloqu verbal.— Verbalization, vér'bal-i-zü"shon, Truth-telliog; veracious, ` T pre 
ven tril'ckwist, n. One who practises or | m. The act of verbalizing. — Verbalize, | Verify, ver'i-fi, v.t.—veried, ver n^ SR ane 
as pillea in ventriloquism. — Ventrilo. | Verbify, verbalis CHL, v.t. To con- | vérisier, from L. verus, true, aud fadia te ab 
quize, ven-tril'3-kwiz, v.i. To practise ven- | vert into a verb; to use as a verb.—v.i. To rove to ; "rt. 
triloquism. — Ventrilocution, ven’ tri-lo. use many words; to be verbose or diffuse. vit 
mon, n. ventriloquism. — Ventrilo. —Verball ; Yérbal-li, adv. In a verbal Jo 
quial, entriloquous, ven-tri -]Jü^Kkwi-al, manner; words uttered: orally; word ‘chi 
Tolo kwas, a. Pertaining to ventrilo: | for rur erbarian, vér-bi/ri-an,n. A Hifvine: authentication; is 
: ^ wo iner; a v ist.— ; verifying; h ; 
enture, ven'tür, n. [Abbrev. of aventure, bu'tim, adv. i ei for wend d WS Ve Vetiücative, ver Lë né dur cel 
old form of adventure, from Fr. aventure, | same words (to tell a story verbatim).— —— [a 
. ad, to, and. venturus, about to come, tim et literatim (lit-er-R'tim), word MeL bal 
* vento, to come (seen also in advene, | for word, and letter for letter.—Verbiage, ing 
vent, convene, convent. covenant, event, | vér'bi-&j, n. [Fr.] Verbosity; use of many hu 
prevent. revenue, &c.). Ges! An words without necessity; i i 













und i . isk. 
m eek ing o chance or danger; the risk 







⸗ m nets. [L. 
Vorislmilar, vor-i-sim'T Ms de q, ie 
imilis — verus, true, —** 
VERY, SIMILAR. Having Ue i 


wordiness,— 

Verbose, vér-bus', a. [L. verbosus.] Aboun- 
22 m words; using or — moro 
an are necessary; wordy; prolix. 
—Verbosely, vér-bos'li, oda. Ina RS 












A 
The appearancoof truth dert 
= from 


er 

lihood. vérité 
ty, ver'i-ti, n, [Fr TA The qult 
Vet rom verus, true. Van) Tn 






» - re, 
s without seeing th 
or without foreseein the ar = ei 
= or — — our v —— 
0, unde 
something; to run a hazard or risk? to 
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erbena, vér-bú'na, n. . verbena, any 
green bough used in A eru rites.] A genus 
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of planis, l . e e| reality; E , in very, hu 

to oues Sell.—v.t. To expose to hazard; species, Somn oe UL Te sup- | tenet; a tru ; A certainly t 

dak; to expose one's self to.—Venturer | y possess remarkable virtues—is | ordeed;ofa truth: Trevi? 
ven'tür-ér, n. One who ventures. — Ven: common in Britain, while others are culti- | veri-ta-bl, a. fact; reals acta ple 

9, ven'tür-sum, e. Inclined to vated forthe great beauty of theirflowers. | able to truth or li adv. Ina 

tineam aa ue Vénturesomely ven Verblago, Verbose, &c. Under Ver». tably, ver Lisa ly. from rerh 
ner.—Venturesomen o ventura nor erdant, ver'dant, a. [From Fr. verdir, to Verjuice, ver ‚A — 
bold; intrepid; adventurous. Verne Er OR pe, Juror.) An acid EA ros iv. 

1 : jus. Venturous- | folinge; covered with growing planta or | DANT, unripe Ki 
SA? eaten: ;eparingiys fearlessly; | grass; groen in knowled: ; simple by rea- | from crab-apples other purpose ar of 6f 

Po “sl, n. 
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VERMES birth; belonging to the speech that 
"s ; belongin 
Tien; a bright, beautiful Set naturally acqu re, or morg particu- 
1 dene of vermilion (PES gitded | larly to tho everyday idiom native idiom 
v. B A . 

SÉ tie cole n liquid $ p zold. the of a placo.—V rnacularism, ver-nak’ü-lör- 
or bronzo Pe | pl. (Le) Worms: als | izm, ». A vernacular idiom. — Vernacu- 
ret BEE | Waly vera irit ade. Ta agreement 

ei a ith the vernacu ; 
Ve SA not be t.. lit. little Vernal, yornal a. [L. vernalis, from ver, 
which Oa insects oii, n. [I Í? vermicu- | spring; cog. Icel. vár, Dan. vaar, the 
prates Lut arm nicello, from "Versin.] | spring; from root signi fying to be bright, 
vermic? pl. of WT, worm. olks | to burn, scen in Vesta, Vesuvius, &c.] Bo- 
vom ver preparation of flour, y longing to the spring; appearing in spring; 


‘of 
form of 
po iealian fod pi aaffron, in the : 
kasi e, ver mi Bid "Us tou] A sub- 
Ven ich — intestinal worms; a 
W 
Korm-kller. ein Ap. [From L. ver- 


onging to youth, the spring of life. — 
GE aM U AOE Equixox.—Verna- 
tion, vér-naà'shon, x. (L. verno, vernatum, 
to be spring-like.] Bot. the disposition of 
the nascent leaves within the bud. 
Vernier, ver’ni-cr, n. [From the inventor 
Peter Vernier, of Brussels, who died 1637 


7 a 1 a N D 

worm, dim. of vermis, a A small sliding-scale parallel with the 

— a Uitto, Pertaining iem fixed scale of a barometer theodolite, or 
Sept: _. worm; : i 


other instrument, used for measuring 
fractional parts of the divisions on the 
fixed graduated scale. : 

Vernility,j vér-nil’i-ti, n. [L. vernilitas, 
from vernilis, slavish, servile, from verna, 
a slave.] Servility; fawning behaviour 
like that of a slave. 

Veronica, và-ron'i-ka, n. [From a supposed 


eriaicula or windings resem- 
work shoving Tof worms; 8 species of 
bing sted masonry appearing as if eaten 
De formed — a. Worm-liko 


Ja shape —— 


female mint of Ms nere ot Veronica: A 

a d ith a worm- | genus of plants inclu ng the various 
e, p. and a. Formed mi vér-mik'ü- | species of specdwell. 

like pattern. tion in the manner of a | Verrel, Verrule, vor'el, ver'ül, n. A ring at 


the end of a cano, &c.; a ferrule. 
Verrucose, Verrucous, ver'ü-küs, ver'ü-kus, 
a. [L. verrucosus warty, from verruca, 
a wart] Warty; having little knobs or 
warts on the surface.—Verruculoze, ve-rü'- 
kü-lós,a. Having minute wart-like pro- 


Versant, vér'sant, n. [Fr. versant, a moun- 
tain slope, from verser, to shed, to pour, 
from L. versare, to turn, freq. of verto. 
Verse.) All that part of a country which 
slopes or inclines in ono direction; general 


Whon, worm-like ornament or body of 


worm 

J i-kül, n. A little worm. 
H — rm Lite, "n. UA ver: 
rıck seen on tho surface of 


= Vér-mif'ü-gal, a. | slope o surface; aspect. 
ee Jugo, to expel.] Tending ersatile, vér'sa-til, a. [L. versatilis, from 
V prevent or destroy worms; antholmin- | verso, toturn, freq. of verto, versus, to turn. 


tic—Vermifuge, vér^mi-füj, n. <A medi- 


r. vermillon, 
e irom L. ver- 
of vermis, a worm), a littlo 


colour such as that o tained from tho 
kermes in This colour was former! 


ph of mercury or cinna T; a brigh 
Ted pigment formed of this, or artificial : 
paration o 
telas 2 colour such as that of the 
i M ful red colour.— 
witha delicate wet vermilion; to cover 
died i t enin, ^ pono. and pL: used 
Ho insects, from [re Mine, vermin, 


to another; readily applying. one's self to 
J 


satilely, vér’sa-til-li, adv. In a versatile 

mauner.—Versatility, Versatileness, vér- 

ga-til’i-ti, vér'sa-til-nes, n. "The state or 

quality of being versatile; the faculty of 

casily turning one's mind to now tasks or 

subjects; facility in taking up various in- 
llectual pursuits, 

Verse, vérs, n. [L. versus, A TOW, a line in 
writing, a Wan from verto, versum, to 
turn: scen also n advert, convert, revert, 
adverse, converse, inverse, version, vertex, 
&c.; same root as E. worth (verb).] A line 
of poetry consisting of a certain number of 


i » vermis, a worm | metrica fect; poctry; metrical lan - 
cell, te) rier vermilior vermi- poctica composition, versification; a shart 
BI do the smaller mammali name | -division of the chapters in tho Scriptures; 

Which damago man's cron. certain’) a short division of a poctical composition; 


l ; 
a stanza.—Versicle, vévsi-kl, n. LL. versi- 
CHUA dim. of versus.] A little Verses a 


used of noxious 
RL rminate, y Ymi. 
E er 


The breeding tation, Verona, DICE 
of , -niVshon, n. T, vér-sik'ü-lér, a. Pertainin 
of the bowels sitio yemin; a grip- | vorsoory erses.—Versification, versif En. 
others Ubstance intended to kil (A | shon, n. The act or practico of composing 
a réie e, di l mico Dootic verse; a turning into vorse; the con- 
of Termin YY Ora isin from t r'mi-nus struction of try; metrical com osition. 
Vrai On the body. — Veto presence —Versifier, Versificator,t vér'si- -r, gét, 
RET Trois lle vermis, and mone" SLACKER ter, n. „One Who xersifion: one who 
LU 8; 
tir auroronz, vag er greeting Worms. E TSe8; opp w A converts into verse, 


V » Vér'si-fi, v.i. —versired, vers 
ing. (Fr. ver er, L. ie - —* 


ersed, vérst, a. [Fr. versd, from L. versa- 
Kan, of versor, to turn about frequently, 


verto. Verse.) Thor- 
ough acquainted ; practised: skilled: 
ya h ersed sine. Under SINE. 
from vardo 
, urn, 
Shape.] Varied in form; changing fari» 


E: go; J, Job; À, Fr. ton; 


ary indi ‘a. [L 
ad Mën, Trepa reen, 
the Country ere place] 
















DE, sing; su, then; th, thin; we wig; wh, Zi zh, acure. 


VERVAIN 


Version, vér’shon, n. m I. verto, ver- 
sum, toturn, change, lom Åc. VERSE ] 
The act of transluting from one lan 
into anothert; a translation; that which is 
rendered from another language (the re- 
vised version of the Scriptures); a statc- 
ment or account of incidents or proceed- 
ings from some particular point of view; 
a school exercise consisting of a transla. 
tion of one language into another. 


orsus, vér'aus. [L., against, turned in the 
— Verse] 3 i d d 
n legal phraseolo oe versus Roe). 
Verte vért, n. (Er. vert, green, from Latin 
v 


is, green, ERDANT.] Forest law 
everything within a fo 


bears zie leaf; her. a colour, 
expres in engraving b diagonal lines 
wa downward from left to ht. 


ert, vert,n. One who goes over rom one 
church or sect to another; a ‚golloquial 


Vertebra, vér'te-bra, n. pl. Vertebra, vér- 
te-brà. . vertebra, 2. joint, a. joint or 
vertebra of the spine, from verto. 


ertebrata, vór- 
te-bri'ta, n. pl. The highest division of 
the animal kingdom, consisting of those 
animals which possess a, backbone, includ- 
ing me — — binds, reptiles, 
qua 8, and man.— a gét, 
te-brüt, x. Zool. a member of the erte- 
b rtebrate, Verte ted, verte- 


ri-ted, a. Having a spine or vertebral 
column 


Vertex, vér'teks, n. pl. Vertexes, vér’ 
tek-sez, or Vertices, vér'ti-sez. [L. ve 


Verse.] The 


t from 
the base; the point of a conic section where 
the axis meets the curve.— Vertical, vér- 
ti-kal, a. Relating to the vertex; situated 
at the vertex; directly overhead: in a po- 
sition perpendicular to plane of the 
porizon; upright: plumb.— Vertical angles 


tical circle, astron. a great circle passin 

through the zenith and the nadine Pos 
tical plane, a plana perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon. — Vertical steam- 
engine, an engine in which the piston 
EN ‚or straight up and down. 


=n., A ve circle, plane, or lino.— 
Prime vertical, astron, that vertical circlo 
which through the zenith, and the 
east and e ts of the horizon.—Ver- 


t poi 
tically, verti-kaldi, adv. In a vertical 
manner, ition, or direction.—Vertical- 
ness, Verticality, mes ver ti- ^ 


È 
nus-li, adv. In a vertiginous manner — 
Vertiginousness,vér-tij -nus-nes,n. Giddi. 


ness, 

Vertu, vér'tu, It. ron.ver-tà', n. (It. 
viriù, virtus, good : erm 
Excellence in objects of art or curiosity; 
A pad of art, antiquity, or curiosity taken 
co i 


Vervain, vér'vün, n. (Fr. verveine, from L. 


rbena. VERBENA.] Tho 
of some plants of the genus Verben Ame 
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VICE 
* , 2 virgin consecrated to Vesta; 
merly believed to have medicinal pro- — ^ virgin or woman of spotless or ti peca citat Rome y 
carvan. [Fr] Poctical or artistic | chastity; a nun lion Placed 


" > a 
Vestibule, ves'ti-bül, n. [Fr. vestibule, from vok’ sila corolla -at the 


































rapture or enthusiasm; great spirit; cn- 


tha i, 
i y Vok'si.] Vexia dën 
: : Ja, vestibulum, a vestibule, from samo root | an ensign’ ati, Y | 
ergy; rà pure sapo] wray,verray, | as Skr. vas, to dwell; E. was] A passago, | or avid x vorndard; bee Patan 
var d ‚m O. Fr. verai, Fr. vrai, true, | hall, or ante-chamber next the outer door standard Un, Y EN 
* LL. form veracus, from L. verax, | of a house; a lobby; a nen «nat. a cavity Via, via, Ge a AS ` 
—— from rerus, true (seen also in | belonging to the labyrinth of tho car.— By i3 


th) % (to send a ftr y 


Vestibular, ves-tib'ü-ler, «. Pertaining to D 
Viable, vi/a-b] q, ra 
a Wr 


or resembling a vestibule, ` ` 

Vestigo, ves'tij, n, [L. vestigium, a foot- 
print (seen also iu investigate).] A foot- 
print}; a trace, mark, or appearance of 
something which isno longer present or | stato of 
in existence; remains of something long 


erify verity, arer verdict, &c.); cog. D.waar, 
G. fes trus] Ina high degree; to a creat 
extent; extremely; excecdingly.—a. Veri- 
table; real; truo; actual; often placed 
before substantives to indicate that they 
must be understood in their full, unre- 
stricted sense (my — to celari ower 
— the word, or to express iden- | Vestment, vest'ment, n. [O.Fr. vestement, 
tity (the very words); to give emphasis or | I. vestimentum, from vestio, to clothe. 
foros generally tovon tour terv oyes). [Very of clothing or ates espociniiy, some Dart 
i i i :lothi 988; cially, s : 
aan perlativo.] MA mp * of outer clothing.— Ecclesiastical or sicer- 
1 cal vesi-kal a. [L. vesica, a bladder.) | dotal vestments, articles of dress or orna- 
Pertaining totho bladder.—Vesicate, ves’- ment worn by clergymen in the celobra- 
-küt, v.t.—vesicated, vesicating. To raiso | tion of divine service, —— > s 
vesicles or blisters on; to blister.—Vesi- | Vestry, ves'tri, n, [Fr. vestiarre, L. vesti- 
cation, ves-i-kü'shon, m, The process of | arium, a wardrobe, from vestis, a garment, tie 
blistering. Vesicant, ves'i-kant, n. A blis- | Vesr.] A place or room appendant to a taining to a 
tering application or agent.—Vesicatory, | church, where the ecclesiastical vestments 
vesi katori a. Having the property, | aro kopt, and where the clergy robo them- 
when applied tothe skin, of raising a blis- | selves; in England, a parochial a fecmbly, 
ter; blistering. —x. A blistering agent.— | so called from its mectings being held 
' Vesicle, ves'i-kl, n. [Fr. vésicule, L.vesicula, | in the vestry; a select number of rate- . vib itin, to Ska Eë 
a little bladder, dim. of vesica.] Anysmali | payers elected to carry on the local gov- | shake.] "To swin 
bladder-like structure, cavity, cell, or the | ernment of a parish.—Vestry-man,m. One | one Way and the other; to play tu m 
e in a body; a little sacor cyst; a small | ofa vestry-board. É to pro un a vibratory or hs 
blister or pustuleon the skin.—Vesicular, | Vesture, ves'tür, n. [O.Fr. vesture. Y EST.] | to quiver, — et To more of wt 
Ves , Vesiculous, ve-sik'ü-lér, ve- | A garment or garments generally; cloth- | fro; to oscillate; to cause to quiver, by 
sik’ü-lös, ve-sik'ü-lus, a. Pertaining toor | ing; apparel; dress; that which invests or measure by lolas lato 


, [Am if 
small glass vesgol bor Lion of Ait] 
Viand, vi' ea i 
from — [Er 


consisti ; bladdery; cellulose; | covers; envelono; integument.—Vestured dulum which vibrates Second 
rite late * ves'türd, o, Clothed; enveloped. "| Jum, vi-brak'ü-lum, x, pl. Y ü 

Vesuvian, vesn^vian, M Pertaining „to bakala. A long filamentous 

esuvins, t volcano near Naples.—a. The | in polyzoa.— brant, vibrant, 
mineral idocrase; a kind of match for E Lu 


full of interstices. — Vesiculate, ve-sik’ü- 
lit, a. Full of vesicles; vesicular. 

esper, ves’per, n. [L., akin to Gr. Hes- 
peros, the evening, the evening-star; same 
root as west.] The ovening-star; hence, the 


brans, vibrantis, ppr. of vibro, 
lighting cigars, &c. tremulous; resonat Vibratilen 
—— IN Che ‚ae of evening service iu Meer Yoon; n. [O. In vecko, veste, Ho a, Adapted toon used f 6 re 5 
some churches; pl. evening worship or scr- T. vesce, Ib. veccia, from Ja. vicia, a vetch, | v e "i 
Vice.—Sicilian vespera. Under SICILIAN.— | cog. Gr. bikos, a vetch. Fitch is another | The quality of being vibratile.— 


a. Relating to the evening or to vespers,— 
Vesper-boll, n. The bell that summons to 
vespers.—Vespertine, ves'pór-tin, a. [L. 
vespertinus.) Pertaining to the evening. 


form.) The popular name of plants allied 
to the bean, some of them, as the common 
tare, cultivated for fodder. to cattle. — 

etchling, vech'ling, n. (Dim. of velch,] 


vi'bra-ting, p. and a. Vibratory. =Y 
tion, vi-bri chon, "n. vindi të 

tionis,] The act of vibrating; an a 
or swing of a pendulum or similar baly; 


V ; i-a-ri, n. (From I. vespa, a | A name for various vetch-like plants.— | one of a series of rapid tremulous m: 
wasp. Wasp.) A nest or colony of wasps, | Vetchy, vech'i,a. Consisting of or abound- produced in a body or su 
orneis, &c. » ing with vetches, ulous motion of a sonorous body.— 


Veteran, vot'c-ran, a. (J. veteranus, from y 
vetus, veteris, old; Em root as Gr. (vietos longing s: vibration; causing to vibra; 
2 year, seen also in I, vilulus, a calf. VEAL. v s vibrate.) (ci 
Having been long exercised in anything: Vibrion, vi'bri-on, n. [From e e 
long practised or experienced in Ke Se of certain little moring fi a 
the dutics of a soldicr.—n, One who has Y 


33 long mass in any servico or art, 
icularly in war. $ 
Vat the head in mim 

ve hairs ‘about the month of certain bin 


Vessel, ves'el, n, fo. Fr. vessel, veisscl (Fr. 
. vascellum, a dim. of 

vas, a vessel. Vase.) A utensil proper for 
holding liquors and other things, as a 
trel, kettle, cup, dish, £e.; a ship; a 

t of any kind, but usually one larger 
than 2 mere boat; anat. any tube or canal 
In which the blood or other humours are 
contained, secreted, or circulated; dot, a 
or tube in which the sap is con- 
tained and conveyed; fg. in scriptural 
polos a person into whom anything 
conceived as poured or infused (a chosen 
vessel, vessels of wrath).— The weaker vessel, 
applied in a jocular way ío A woman, a 


sage 
Vest, vest, n. |Fr. vesle, from L. vestis, a 


rinary, vet/e-ri-na-ri, a. [L.L. veteri- 
narius, pertaining to beasts of burden, 
from L. velerine, beasts of burden.] Por. 
taining to tho art or science of treatin 
the diseases of domestic animals (a veteri 
nary jPürgeon, a velerinary collego or 
school). 
Veto, pt, n. [L. velo, I forbid.] Tho 
power which one branch of a legislature 


(whenco prefix vice In eie 
vicissitulel.] A substituta ——— 
sentative; the — the smal ir 
land who receives ierd), E 


23 
— 


Garment, a vest(whencealso vesture.vestry, | has to negativo tho resolutions of anot] or a salary.—Vicarago, Vr or reisti 
veatment, divest}; cog. Gr. (vjesthés, | branch; the act of exercising this ‘power benefice of a vicar; tolle, 7. Er 
clothe] E E Ee prohibition, ine A 
coat, coven rment worn by men under the ing pasal, or Negative.—v.t—vetoed jurisdiction 


4 : wa, "OH e rcises 
vetoing. „10 put a veto on; to forbid; to | who exe di hority 


J x 
ut 
direct he deg 
BE, Ek 


r5 vicarious; D 


coat, cove 
a waistcoat.—v.. To clothe; to invest or 
clothe, as with authority; to endow; to 


district by 


e 
38 
SS 
al 
= 
S 

A 


\ 
re EES SNE Sie E ce ugs —— A ap sh a 


vexare, to vox, a frog: or intens. of veho, 
: VEHICLE.] To excite 
t anger or displcasure in; to trouble 








|] 
b ti A ud itute: Li 
effect, as a title or right (the estate vests = E Re to minke ern ing toa denuty D anot e Diet t 
in the heir).— Vested, vested, p. and a. | grieve or distress, Vexa on, vek-si’shon, | filling tho P or instead of, In Gi? 4o ta 
Clothed; habited; law, not in a state of | n. Tho act of voxing or state of bein suffered: for, -kā'ri-us-li — e 
contingency or suspension; fixed (veated | vexed: irritation; annoyance ; cause of | cariously, Y by el rar. A | mw 
rights or interests in proporty).—Vesting, irritation; afiliction.—Vexatious, vek-siv- | of another "n. Tho ofi pum ) ch 
ng, R. Cloth for vests. shus, a. Causing voxation; annoying; |  vik'ér-sh T Fr. ace, from ro BB o ia 
vesta, n. [L.] Ono of the great morlifying.— Vexatiously, vok-sa'shus-li, | Vice, vis Nault, orror, Cri andin y, do ih 
divinities of the ancient Romans, tho| adv. In a vexatious manncr.—Vexatious- | blemish, in wi wine, A deletes ees | Ría 
virgin goddess of the hearth, in honour of ness, vck-sü'shus-nes, m. — Vexed, vokst, i twis * brick rei? Gi 
ept cons y 1 : ; B- ; wie | 
burning under the charge ol six stainless Dota or tcI Um (a | or blemish; ¢ a habit «dl de 1 qu 
NS; astron, one of the asteroids: a wax | vexed question).—Vexer, vek'sér,n. Ono | any ee ng: a particu ] Victor 
ma $ which ignites by friction.—Vestal, | who VOXCS, : : moral fa epravi ; 
ves'tal, : d Pertaining to | Vexillum, vek/sil-um. n. [L., a dim. of | noss Or deg E 
.—n. Among the anciont velum, a vell. Veır.] Tho standard of the | puro 






Fate, für, fat, fall; me, met, ber; pine, pin; nate, not, müvo; 
























hat they can take 
oo thing placed bo- 





. promoted co 

Vie tart Wises the reverse; 
Mite caso being reversed. 
front jon second in rank: 
Den as 2 noun, the 


. An officer next 













rer.—Vico-presidency. 
o vico: president. — Vice- 







i, twenty.] Belon 
wcuty, 


ng or continuing 


Viennese, vi-en-cz, a. Sing. and pl. A na. 
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RANK 


sight; a mental survey; 
rango of vision; power o sceing 


portrayed; a representation of a land- 


SS 
Ke? 
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his 
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xy 
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mitted’ standpoint,—On view, open orsub. 
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ming Witt ut look on; to oxa- 
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seen also in convince, evince; 
i Setters One who wing or 




















to survey intellectually; to consider.— 
v.i. To look; to take a ew.—Viewer, vi- 
gains the advantage in a contest; especi- er, 1. One who views; an official ap ointed 
ally, one who conquers in war.—a. Victori- inspect or superintend somet ng; an 
ous.—Victoress, vik'tér-es, n. A victress.— overscer.—Viow-halloo, n. Tho shout ut- 
tered by tho huntsman on seeing the fox 
reak cover.—Viewless, viles, a. Not ca- 
pable of being viewed or seen; invisible.— 
lewy, vil'i, a. Holding, or prono to hold, 
peculiar views; holding the notions of a 
doctrinaire. 
Vigeaimal, vi-jesi-mal, a. [L. vi imus, 
twentieth, from viginti, twenty.] Twen- 


invinci 


he British queen.] A 
kind of four-wheeled carriage, with a ca- 


lash top, seated for two persons, and with 
an elevate 


pot worn by ladies ; a Variety of peach.— 
"T * 


from L. 
us, a (kr, victorieuz aa watch, from vigil, watchful, from 
avi 


ing; associated with victor ; indicating 
victory. Victorlously, vik-tó'ri-us-li, adv. 
In a victorious manner; with conquest; 
triumpliantly.—Victory, vik'to-ri, n. [L. 
victoria. ] Tho defeat of an enemy in 
battle, or of an antagonist 
the superiority galued in any contest (as 
over passions, temptations &c.).—Victress, 
vik'tres, 2. A female that conquers. 


ing awake; fo arance from slecp: a 
riod of sleeplessness ; a watch —— 
ing; a devotional watching; devotions 


lity of being vigilant; watchfulness; cir- 
cumspection.—Vigil 


vigilans, vigilantia, ppr. of 
Watchful; ever awake and, on the alert; 


Watchfully; circum ectly. . 
Vignette, vin-yct' or vi-net^ n, [Fr., dim. 
of vigne, L. vinea, a vine.) An ornament 
representing vine-leaves, tendrils, and 

pes, such as those with 
etters in ancient SECH Were often 
surrounded; hence, flowers 
pieces, &c., in printed ; any wood- 
“cut or engraving not inclosed within a 
definite border; a small Photographic por- 


trait. 

Vigour, vigor, n. [L. vigor, vigou from 
video, to pena ; from Toot So seen in 
vigil, —— victin.] Active Strength 
rce o 


or fo n nnimals; physical 
strength; strength of mind; intellectual 


; provisions: now gene- 
r 


uman beings, prep: for eating.—v.t. 

victuallcd, victualling. To supply or storo 
with victuals; to provide with stores of 
food, — Victuallor, vit'l-ér, n. One who 
furnishes victuals; a. tavern-keepor; one 
who kcepsa house for sclling intoxicating 

liquors b retail.—Victualling-ship, n. A 
ship whic convoys provisions to the navy. 
visietualling-yard, n. A place where pro- 
Visions are deposited for supplying wars 
vessels and transports, : 
icugna, Vicuna, vi-kön’ya, n. [Sp. vicura, 
from nativo name] A South American 
animal of thc camel family, closely allied 

to the llama, yielding short, soit, silkcn 

fur used for making delicate fabrics. 

Vide, vidē. (L., imper. of video, to sce.) 
Seo: a word indicating reference to sonio- 
thing stated elsewhere. . 

Videlicet, vi-del'i-sct, adv. [L., contr. for 
vidcre licet, it is permitted to Sce, one may 
see.] To wit; that is; namely: most fre- 
quently met with iu its contracted form, 

13, 


Videtto, vi-det’, n. VEDETTE, 

Vidimus, vi'di-mus, n. [L., wo have scen.] 
An examination or inspection (a vidimus 
of accounts); an abstrac or syllabus of tho 
füntents of a documen » book, and the 

zO 


Or- 
us, d. Posscssing vigour or physical 
strength; strong; Yusty; xhibiting ox re- 
' sulting from vigour, energy, or strength, 
either of body or mind; powerful; euer, 
getic.—Vigorously, vig'or-us-li, adv. Ina 
vigorous muneri forcibly; with active 


exertions.— orousness, Vig'or-us-nes, n. 
vii ngth: force; ene 


tory bands of Northmen who 


in- 
envye: lested theE during the ci ; 
to vio In ganeh irom Fr. envier, to invites | ninch aod eso pean seasduring thecighth 
to vie in games, from L. invitare. IxviTE.] 5 


n old games of cards, to wager on one’s | less, vile.] Worthless: despicable: morally 
hand against an opponent: hen i 


; tostrive | hase: : bad: ; cd 
for superiority; to contend: followed by Vilely ont pes pad; wicked; villainous. 
with and said of persons or things, 


Vielle, và-cl', a, [Er ielle, akin to vi d 
Eege [Ur. vielle, akin to viol.] A 


tivo of Vienna; natives of Vienna. 
low, vO, n. [O.Fr. veue (Fr. vue), from 

veil, veu, L.L. participlo vidutus, from L. 
video, videre, to sco. ISION.] The act of 
looking, secing, or beholding; survey; look; 
consideration ; 


[ or percep- 
tion, cithor physical or mental; that which Vilipend, vili-pend, v.t. (L. vilipendo, to 
is viewed, scen. or beheld; a sight or spec- | holdin slight csteem—vilis, worthless, vile, 
and pendo, to weigh, to value. VILE, PEN- 

DANT.] To Shee & disparaging or mean 

ng at things; Judgment; opinion; way of 

think i 1 arm, villa, a contr. of vicula, from vicus, 
orming tho subject of. consideration; in- | a village. VICINAGE, VILLAIN.] A coun. 

tenti try residence, usual of somo size and 
pretension; a rural or suburban mausion, 


—Village, vil'ij, n. [Fr. village, from L, 


hamlet.—a. Pertainin toa villare: 
fant ofa lee vila er, n 3 iS 


illain, vilan or vil'an, n, TO. 1 
villein, vilein (Fr. vilain, tore rein, 


to pul 0, Ope 
tho publi a inspection; exhibited to 












ng. sing; sH, then; th, thin; 
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greenhouse where vines are cultivated by 


i lanus, a farm-servant, from Wild. a Soun: artificial heat. — Vineyard, vin'yürd, m. 


1 A feudal serf; a man 
n 


vin, L. vinum, wine, and aigre, L. acer 
sharp, sour, WINE, EAGER.) Dilute and 
impure acetic acid, usually obtained by 
the souring or acetification of fermented 
fruit juices, or an infusion of malt; any- 
thing really or metaphorically sour; sour- 
ness of temper.—.Lromatic vinegar, a vinc- 
gar holding camphor and essential oils 
in solution.— Wood vinegar. Pyro.icye- 
ous Acip.—Vinegar-cruet, 2. A small glass 
bottle for holding vinegar.—Vinegarette, 
viu'e-gér-ob, n. A vinaigrette.—Vinegar- 
plant, n. A fungus found on decaying 


5. 


r.—Villainy, vil'a-ni, n. The 
quality ‘of being villainous; extreme de- 
pravity; great wickedness; a villainous 
act; a crime; an action of deep depravity. 

Villein, vil'en, n. [O.Fr. vüleın. VILLAIS.] 
A feudal tenant of the lowest class.— 
Villenage, Villeinage, vil’en-äj, n. A feu- 
dal tenure of unis and — by baso 

ri nd at the will o rd. 

Vill, vill, n. pL (PL of L. villus, hair.] 
Anat. fine small fibres liko tho pile of vel- 
vet, as on tho internal coat of the intes- 
tinal canal; bot. long, straight, and m 


try house. VILLA. - ‚| A plantation of vines producing grapes. J 
of the lowest grade erer Lesen P Xinosity vi-nosi-ti, n. State or quality le, L. vi aka. “hie, Zr 
a boor, peasant, or , 1 f being vinous.—Vinous, Vinose, vi'nus v) @, a Viole. 1 
ely depraved, and capable or gui of being f e al ton, u violet.) ^ solet; dn, 1 
por ta TAE cce mE MESI 
2 A a ` yi A qn Q n - 
MT Ken pro- | fermentation, the fermentation that pro- | powder, starve known Sch ba Al 
med f depravity; sorry; mean.— | duces wine from grapo dulce. š f der, and perfumed" EE UR 
Villainously, vil'a-nus-li, adv. Ina villain- | Vinegar, vin'o-gér, n. (Fr. vinaigre, from | other pu ’ T 
s. 


strings stretchers by laVing four 


over a hollow | —— | 
bow; a fidd] VA E Sand ds | 
„erson skilled in SE | 

1 Xpressive | | 
of the violin kind, held quo” sid | 


lose, vias, vil'los, a. [L. villosus, from 


. . ween the knees, and the d 
fruit, flowers, &c.— Villi. | substances, and in fluids in a state of | tween the violi ling Ple | 
COR yds tee EAE c MANN were 
— WA 5 EM 2 s = 
a aten ot being villous Villous, Vil: | Vingt-un, vanti, n. [Era twonty-one.] | Viper, viper n [Et on the vig: 
A gamo at cards in which tho object is to m vivus, alive vi DOS, from L 
villus, hair.] Abounding with villi; having | get points as near as possible in number| as nging forthi — 
the surface covered with fine hairs or | to twenty-one without excee ing it. of certain poisonous alive) mm j| 
EE, vimen, viminis, from | dinary wine.) A cheap clarcb muchi drunk Dé common vi oralara ka | 
1 , vimen, viminis, i k 
e Aifos Ka a long and flexible J ern e mali 


n France. 
Vinous, Under VINE. 


= ‘i-nal, a. 
shoot of a plant.— Viminal, vim'i Vintage, vin'thj, n. [Partly from vintner, 


Pertaining to twigs. 
ee 


vi’pcr-Ish, a. 
vi-niVehus, a. [L. vinaceus, from of a viper -VI rona e den 


artly from Fr. vendange, vintage, from ) erous 1 
vinum, wine.] Belonging to wine or grapes; E vindemia, the vintage L vinum, wine, | thequalities ota vin mallet Having 
of the colour of wine. : and demo, to take away. Vıxe.] The | mous. ; malignant; "ey i 

neri A small box ot cdas RER 
i .] A small box o sil- uced; op of heroine, a d | 
—— — perforations, for holding n ono season. — Vintager, vin'ta-)ér, n. e, & female warrior, fron ` 


man. Vine. A manlike woman; a Kl 
a 


One engaged in the vintage. ympudent,tur ulent woman: 


Vintner, vint'nér, n. [0.E. viniter, O.Fr. 
vinelier, from LL. perg n V ECH i 
vinum, Wine, VINTAGE.] One who deals | incept.vor Tom vireo,to bogreen.] d] 
ered or subdue i in wine; a winc-seller; a licensed victual- green; beginni apy dq 
, Ving'En-lum, n. [L., from vincio, j Leed | 
to bind.] A bond of union; a bond or tic; 
alg. a line over a quantity of several terms 
in order to connect them together as one 
quantity. A 
Vindemial, vin-dč'mi-al, a. [L. vindemi- 


ler; a taverner.—Vintnery vint‘nér-i, n. 
The trade or occupation of a vintner.— 
Vintry, vin'tri, n. A place where wine is 
stored or sold. 

Viol, viol, n. [Fr. viole, It. viola, Pr. viola, 
viula, L.L, vidula, n viol, from L, vitulari, 
to celebratea festival (probably by killing 
acalí—vitulus a calf).] An ancient stringe 
musical instrument of much the same 
form as the violin.—Viola, vi'o-la, n. Ke 
A large kind of violin, to which the pa 
between the second violin and the bass is 
generally assigned. — Violist, vi'ol-ist, n. 
A player on the viol or viola, 

Viola, vi'o-la, n. [L.] The violet, an ex- 





ike rod, pole, or perch.] A 
Virgilian, I 3 
a De —— 


hart 
chaste; untouched; DEM anml ira 


meaning desire, love (in Venus), | tensive genus of p ants.—Violaceous, vi-5- d 
and dico, to declare. Of samo origin are | lä’shus, a. (L. violaceus. Pertaining to | Virginal, vérjin-al, n. lia 
vengeance, avenge, revenge.] To assert a | the violet family; resem ling the violet | being commonly p by Ted nal 
right or claim tot; to prove (a claim) to | in colour, — Violascent, viú-las'sent, a. | or virgins.) An obsolete the + spiret- 
be just or valid; to maintain the cause | Approaching a violet in colour. instrument resembling L rirginiltà] 
or rights of; deliver from wrong, | Violable. Under VIOLATE. Virginity, yerjinii Hrgin ! pride | 
oppression, o like; support or | Violate, vi'd-lit, v.t.—violated, violating. | The stato of being a Y A plant of th d 
maintain against denial, censure, or ob- Dh, violo. violatum, to violate; akin to vis, | tity.—V. — e n d A 
Jections; to defend (to vindicata a the- force.] To treat roughly and injuriously; | Clematis genus.—V which te | 


the twelve signs of tho odie 


to d e e 
o do injury to; to outrago; to break in sun enters about tho Lol 


upon; to rb; to desecrate; to treat 
with irreverence; to profane or profane 
meddle with; to infrh 


on. — Violable, vi'o-la-bl, a. Capable of 
being violated.—Violation, alten, N. 


, à. at may be vindicated.—Vindi- 

cation, vin-di-kE'shon, "n. TIE vindicatio, 

t T ct of vindicating: 

Justification against censure, objections, 

be Just; defence from orina Of anything to 
; ng or 

force or otherwise. “Vindicator vidi! 


hs | 


Viridity, vi-rid'i-ti, "d —— 


| 
Dee | 


RR green. VERDA 
ure. 4 
Virile, viril or viril, a. 
virilia vir, 2 


from hero; Et 


Icel. verr, a man; ( Gr ne Bec if 
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- The act of violating; desecration: profan- com UE 
k »*. One who vindicates —Vindica- | ation: i €; Cosccration; profan a hero. — i| 
tory, vin'di-ka-to-ri, a. Tending to vin- tor Wel. Tn. en ee Ae tus, E. virtue.) Te ig nla p 
dicate; justificato «—Vindictive, vin-dik’- | who infringes or transgresses; ono who toa wom „viril ET H 
ful D IL. vindicta, revenge] Revenge- | profanesor esecrates,— Violence, vi'o-lens, ile or feminins hoods Oa A. 
EE do revenge. —Vindictively, vin- | n. [L. violentia, from violentus, violent,] | virilité, L. viri lino A 
vengefuliy vu DE WAY of revenge; re- | The quality of being violent; vehemence; procreation fond ` 
z 35 ndictiveness, vin-dik'tiv- intensity of action or motion: highly ex- | action. _ Lo 
Vine, vin, vengeful spirit: rcvengefulness, | cited fecling; impetuosity; in ury donc to | Virose, Yi TUNE 
n; Gë [O.Fr. vine (Fr. vigne], a vinc; | anything which is entitled o respect or | poison. P "Meo 
zm M e vine, from vineus, adj. verence; profanation; violation: unjust | odour. SÉ 1. The 
climbing plant witha woody eius | force; outrage: attack; assault, — Violent, | Virtu, ver^! ui d o 
ducing the grapes of commerce; the bik vi d ent, a. [L. ,Uiolentus, violent; akin | Virt , | "m 


ing or climbing stem of a lant. — Vine- 
clad, a. Clad or covered ko vines 


+n. A discaso affecti 
yine, (mes PurLLoxena. Dag e 
A ns: Ge 
Vines. — Vinery, vineri n. A kind cf 


x. 
SS 
T: f. 


E 

y natural means (a violent death); acting 
or produced by unlawful, unjust, or im- 
proper forco; unreasonably vehement; pas- 
onato; severe; extreme; sharp or acute 
(violent pains). — Violently, vi'o-lent-li, 


— 
om m 
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Pine, pin; nöte, not, muve; tabe, tub, bull; 
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VIRTUOSO 
(the | upon a passport, denoting that it has 
wem spielen ae, | dana creed atid found ara 
t; an tues of D y virtue of, in e E Hi Ee 
medicinal vous — the efficacy or | to pervade lit c ndu de 
ties t by 2 Cardinal Ptho three vir- | forms the trimurti, or trinity. 
authority a vire arity.—Virtual, | Visible, vizi-bl, a. ( 


SC Faith, Hope. uel.) ¿Boin in cssence 
cert mob in fact; GOLA ed (a virtual 
d nt), —Virtually, ver'ta- 


¡ t 

- uc.— | sible articulate utterance of the o us of 
effect, I a. Destitute of Made or | spcech, cach organ and every m ie of ac- 

or Fettes, Imbu p 
ve yer'ta-us, d. 1 morally good; | tion having its fet opriate and suggestive 
E from virtud esandabstaining | sym 1. —Visib Ta, ibleness, viz-i-bil’- 
proceed ue moral T uly, chaste; pure: | i-ti, viz'i-bl-nes, n. The stato or quality of 
prac ice often speci? Virtuously, vér'tü- being visible.—Vistbly, vizi-bli, adv. Der, 

to womvirtuous manner. cepti 


Sols. Ina vict n. pl. Virtuosi, 


VS (t. Vento] 


istic excellence; one 
harin a taste ties, curiositics, and the 


: r. virulent, from 
dee virent a from virus, pol- 
SRM Ee 

i I e: 

ious T etal * very —— 
ir align signant Sele 
exl With, malignant : ; 
em — nce, vir'ü-lens, 
bitter spite, Virulence, vir end 


malignant. — 


` Force; power; 
Vis, vis, n. Ex pl, Mah ra foros of po ? 


inertice, lit 


force, tho forco of a bo 
against resistance, or doing work, _ 
viz'dj, n. (Fr. visage, from Is. visus 
dps L.video 


from 


al: chiefly applicd to 
or of other anim a visada 


human bcings.—Visag 


of such or such kind. 
——— n. SOR 
vezi-ve, adv. [Fr., lit. faco to 


face, from O,Fr, vis 


rus, visceris: a ` 
trails; the bowels, — Viscose 


erat, ni 
; to evi 


mu 


» 4 [L.L. viscidus, clammy 
I um, the mi -li 
Sticking’ adher am ir oe, bird-lime.] 


o glutinoug 


of divi: ness, more usually 

of divino indignation and retribution.— 

aving a ropy | V al, vizi-ta-tö"ri-al, a. Pertain- 

mi-fluid and ing to a qudicial visitor or visitation.— 

n. Thestate tor, viz'i-tér, viz'i-tor, n. One 
who visits; a caller; a guest. — 

: 1 vizit-ing, a. Pertaining to visits; autho- 

zie ckiness; glu- | rized to visit and ins —n. The act or 


IL. vi ity.—V ` 

GE, sticky; LEE 
n 4 D 

08, ie One My (Lit. a Vice-count; |. 






wn carriage for two per- 
tous, who are seated facing cach other, 
Tira, vise-ra, a, ap: i 


t 9 visccra.—Viscerate viş- 
deprive of th i 
ep n o entrails or 
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1 vistm, to see, 
RE | parent Visible ok 


characters designed 


Goths, as disti 


p €, Fr. vue, E. vie 
aculty of seeing; 
which we perceive t 


rA poten 


inertia. 


Visit, viz’ 
a. Hav- 


vis'e-ral, a. 


&c., to be left in making 
visits 


ing sight; us 












&:g0; j, job; ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


to a vision. — onariness, vizh'on-a-ri- 
nes, n. The quality of being visionary.— 
Visi vizh'on-a-ri, a. KS visionnaire.] 


he imagination; 
theories, or the like; not real; having no 


—n. Ono who 
ts; one who 


fare, a freq. from viso, to go to 


lace, or thing; a short stay of 


; ceremony 
&c.; a call. — Visitant, viel. 
who visits: visitor. Visitation, viz-i-ti'- 
. Y 


or judicial visit by a superior, superinten- 
pecial dis 


ting; influence (Shak). Vie 
ro H n uence el. mm = 
z rd, * mall card pearing one's e 


ISION, 


ishnu, from 
deity, called the 


ma and Siva, 


L. visibilis, from video, 
I310X.] Perceivable by the 
cyc; capable of being seen; in view: a 


© whole 


of professed believers in Christ on earth. 
Visible specch, a system of alphabetical 
to represent every pos. 


R. 
» Viz'i-goth, n. One of the Western 
ed fro 


m the Ostro- 


goths, or Eastern Goths, Gorn, Osrnoaorn. 
Visigothic, viz.i-roth'ik Pertai 
to the Visigoths. hen A 


1 vizh JI vision, from L. vi- 
810, vistonis, from video, visur 
t seon also in Gr. (v 

oida, I know; Skr. vid, to know; E. wi 


my to Sce, from 
n, to = 
wot. The Latin verb is seen also ; 


er to view; 
to afllict; to 


ls or paying 


“ceconte, viscomte, Fr. i 
dite nert DE A degreo or title | Visor, Vizor, viz'or, n. [Er. visière, a visor 
that of baron, — Viscountes c from O.Fr. vis, the face or visage, VISAGE. 
Six i equa vifo of a viscount, or a dm er pem — 
| The qui? " Kount-ship, unta Pp, of a helmet.—Visored, viz'ord,a. Wearing 
Viscous : a visor, 
Dës aer Viseto e viscount,” Vista, vista, n. [It., sight, view, from T. 


Visual, vizh'ü-al, a. (Fr. visuel, L.L. visu- 
atta, from L. "nt sight. VISION. 


Pertain- 


in sight; serving as the 
instrument of seoing.— Visual angle, tho 





Tu, then; th, thin; 


n., Tho quality of bei 
Vital, vital a p 


terior o 
that produ 
guished from resinous 
ousness 


in vitreous.—Vitrescence, «tres, 
The quality of being vitrescent. — Vitres. 
cen 


of Vitritying. Vitrifacturs, Vit'ri-f 
e 





Vie — 

Ol, 
olum, vitriol, from L. vitrum, glass. VITRE- 
O 


hate of copper.—Green vitriol, cop 
I r ` 


VITRIOL 


le formed at the eye the rays of 
light from the exttendtle vt the object. 


— Visual rays, of light from the ob- 
ject to the = — Visually, vizh-Qü-al'1-ti, 


vivacity, victu iand, : 
seen also in E nuan ES from z 
cither animal or y 


—Vitalization, yi 
of alien. Vitale, vitae wee 
. To give : 
furnish with the vital rinciple.—Vitally. 
“il, AGU. a manner: essen- 
tial (vitally important).—Vitals, yy 


". pl. Inter parts or organs of anim 
bodies 


essential to life; the part of a com- 


plex whole essential to its 
Or to a sound state. dad 


Inclosing the embryo ja s — 
Vitelline vi-tel'lin n. A subte aats 


A substance con- 


sisting of cascin and albumen in the yolk 
of birds’ e 


Vitiate, vis “iat, v.t. — vitia vitiating. 
(L. vitio. vii ted, a, fault, 


u, Viti, vitiatum, from vitium, 


vitrum, glass; same roo ‚to see. 
Vistox.) Periainin to or obtained from 


ectricity.—Vitre- 
188, Vit'ré-us-nes, n. The quality of be- 


8003, Y, 
- a. Turning into glass; 
d to become lasa. Vitresatfe = 


tres'si-bl, a. Capable of being vitrified. — 
vitrik, a. Ofa 


manufacture of glass.—Vitrifiabl 
siet sl a. Capable of vitrified’ 
—Vi vit'ri-fid, p. and a. 


‘ri-form, a. Having the form or resem: 
WEE — eh. vit'ri-fi, v.t.— 


the action of heat. — v.i. To me 
or the ac —* 


—— 


ri-ol,n. [Fr. vitriol, L.L. vitri- 


us.] The common name of sulphuric 


acid and of many of its compounds, which, 
in certain states, havo a glassy appear- 
ance. — Blue vitrlo 


l or copper 


Iphate of lend = 
ated sulphuric acid. Ret 


shon, vit'ri-ol-{-za”shon, n. The act of con- 
version into 


ros Pertaining to vitriol; having the 


a, vitriol. — Vitriolic, vit-ri- 





w, wig; wh, whig; zh, asura. 
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it‘a. n. pl. Vitta, vit'a. [D.] A head- 

n iter. or rland; bot. a name aren 

Cites ee iat SA — p fennel 

i v H A , 

caraway, Se Vittates vivat, a. Filletel 
d lengthwise. : 

— alin, a. [L. vitulinus, from 


Vixenish, vik'scn-ish, «. Pertaining to a 

vixen, — Vixenly, vik’scn-li, a. Having 

the qualities of a vixen. E 

iz. A contraction of IL. vidclicet, mean- 

* ing namely, to wit, and read as so. 

Vizier, vizi-er or vi-zér’, 1. (Fr. vizir, from 
Ar. wazir, a vizier, lit. a bearer of burdens 
















































































tho Matter); phe 

resonance of the mee Bound 

d'St sona mang 
form of ver] Dflect jo ran Die 

A CE 

Voiced, voit. Se or eich 


: T along a porter, from wazara, to bear a burden, i 
vitulus, 5 calf. KAL) Belonging to a calf Tho title ot high political — EE hed tha x 
vw ug t.—vituperated, urkish Empire and other Mo ıammedan | a. i , -V 
eene tapori eek ma viiu- | states; a minister of stato.—Grand vizier, voia GE a. [o c8, ut : 
"o. vitupcratim—vitium, a vice, a fault, | the president of the divan; the prime | empty, void, from, ide, vida DX Tola. 

bs ro, to prepare. Vick, Pane.) To minister.—Vizierato,viz'i-er-üb or vi-zerät, bereaved: allied t L. ise di? 
blame with abusive language: to abuse; to | n. The office, state orauthority of a vizier. avoid, devoid.) Ew wm. ty 

rate: to objurgate.—Vituperable, vi-t0'po- —Vizicrial, vi-z0'rl-al, 4. Pertaining to a matter; having Pty or IM 


vizicr. | 

Vizor, viz'or, n. Visor. 

Vocable, vó'ka-bl, Y. [L. vocabulum, from 
voco, to call. Vorce.] A word; a term; a 
word without regard to its meaning.— 
Vocabulary, vo-kab'ü-la-ri, n, [Fr. vocabu- 
laire, from Ju. vocabulum.] A list or col- 
lection of words arranged in alphabetical 
order and briefly — a word-book: 
sum or stock of words employed; range of 
language (a limited vocabulary). : 

Vocal, vo'kal, «. (Li. vocatis, from vox, voice. 
Vote] Pertaining to the voice or speech; 
uttered or modulated by the voice; cn- 
dowed or as if endowed with a voice; 
phonetics, voiced or sonant: said of certain 
sounds; having a vowel character.— Vocal 
chords, two elastic membranous folds so 
attached to the cartilages of the larynx 
and to muscles that they may be stretched 
or relaxed, so as to modify the sounds pro- 
duced by their vibration. — Vocalist, vi. 
kal-ist, 2. A vocal musician; a singer.— 
Vocality, Vocalness, vo-kal'i-ti, vo'kal-nes, 
n., The quality of being vocal.—Vocaliza- 
tion, vo'kal-i-zi"shon, n. Act of vocalizing; 
the state of being vocalized. — Vocalize, 
vo'kal-iz, pi — vocalized, vocalizing. To 
form into voice; to mako vocal; to utter 
with voice and not merely breath; to make 
sonant.—Vocally, võ'kal-li adv. Ina vocal 
manner; with voice; verbally. 

Vocation, vo-ki'shon, n. [Fr. vocation, from 
dn, vocatio, from voco, vocatum, to call, 
Voıcz.] A calling or designation to n par- 
ticular state or profession; a summons; a 
call; employment; calling; occupati j 
trade. — Vocative, vok'a-tiv, a. [lu voca- 
tives, from voco, to call.] Relating to call- 
ing or addressing by name: applied to the 
grammatical case In which a person or 
thing is addressed.—n. The vocativo case, 

Vociferate, vo-sif'ér-üt, v.i. — vociferated, 
vociferating,  [L. vocifcro vociferalum— 
vox, vocis, tho voice, and Jero, to bear. 
Voice, FERTILE.] To cry out with vehc- 
mence; to exclaim.—v.t. To utter with a 
loud .voice or clamorously; to shout. — 
Vociferation, Vo-sif’ér-i"shon,n. The act 
of vociferating; a violent outcry; clamour; 
exclamation.— Vociferous, vo-sif'cr-us, a. 
Making a loud outcry; clamorous; noisy. 
—Vociferously, vé-sii’ér-us-li, adv, Ina 
vociferous manner. — Vociferousnezs, yo. 
sif’ér-us-nes, Y, 


not 
vacant; unoccupied: older or Donc: 


ra-bl, a. Deserving vituperation; censur- : evojd: aiI 
d of. learning); not Producing ap egal 


able. — Vituperation, vi-tü'pe-rá"shon, n. 
[L. vituperatio.] The act of vituperating; 
abuse; railing.—Vituperative, vi-t0'pe-Tá- 
tiv, a. Containing or expressing abusive 
censure; abusive,—Vituperatively, vi-tü - 
pe-ri-tiv-li, adv. With vituperation; abu- 
ave — —— vi-tü'pe-rüt-ér, 2. 
ne who vituperates. d 
Viva, ve'vü, inter). [It. Vive.] An Italian 
exclamation oi applause or Joy. corre- 
ding to the French vive, Jong live. 
Vivace, vé-vü'chiü, a. or adv. [1t.) Mus. 
vivacious; brisk; in a brisk, lively manner. 
Vivacious, vi-và'shus, a. [L. vivax, vivacis, 
from vivus, alive. ViTAL.] Lively; active; 
sprightly in temper or conduct; procecd- 
ing from or characterized by sprightliness. 
— Vivaciously, vi-vä’shus-li, adv. With 
vivacity, life, or spirit. — Vivaciousness, 
vi-va’shus-ncs, x, Vivacity; liveliness. — 
Vivacity, vi-vas'i-ti, n. LL. vivacitas. ] 
Livelinessof manneror character; spright- 
liness of temper or behaviour; animation; 
briskness; chcerfulness; spirit. 
Vivandiere, vó-viin-de-ir, m. [Fr. Vıaxp.] 
A female attached to French and other 
continental regiments, who sells provisions 


ZS. 
S 


throw, or send out: Vaca 
bowels,—Voi i to evacuate 
of being voided yor dart, a. 


T] i jecti 
T ^ nct of Voiding; “ection dud 


olant, volant, a. 
voler, Ya. volare, LE tol, 
Volatile cope presented as lying; 
» Vol'o-til, a 
volatilis, from volo; UN to from L, 
ing tho quality of passing off HU Hay. 
tancous evaporation: diffusing D 
lesa frecly in the atmo 
gay tempe in Yapour; oram 
olatility, Volatil 
a-til-nes, n. The ‘quality of pit vat 
tile; capability of evaporating or ds 
stl, wig] ee ta 
blo, vol'a-til -1-za-bl, a, 
being, Mati Vola i Garahe d 
ll-i-zü"shon, n, "The act or process ef rd. 
atilizing.—Volatilizo, —— hi 
alilized, volatilizing. (ër, volaliliter] To 
cause to exhale or evaporate; to cause ty 
Jas off in vapour or invisible eflluria. 
olcano, vol-kü'n); n. pl. Volcanoes, vol- 
kinoz, [It. volcano, vulcano, Fr calean, 
from L. Vulcanus, the god of fires wg. 
Skr. ulka, fire.) A hill or mountain more 
or less perfectly cone-shaped, with a cir 
cular cup-like opening or basin (called a 
crater) at its summit, from which are sent 
out clouds of vapour, gares, showers cf 
ashes, hot fragments of rocks, aud streams 
of lava.—Volcanic, vol-kan'ik, a. 
ing to volcanoes; changed or affected E 
the heat oi a volcano.— ——— 
terrancan centres —— tu 
which minor exhibit d 
canic glass, obsidian. — Vekent ee 
rocks which have bcen f ly Le 
agency.—Volcanicity, v kin 
nis'i-ti, vol'kan-izm, n. e e 
—— EE — in volcanoes; 8 
an-ist, 2. 
vulcanist.—Volcanite, volkanit n Pe 


S 
T E 
Er 


ri-a- (I... from vivus, alive. Virar.) A place 
artificially prepared for peor tig animals 
le their na- 


Vive, ver, interj. [Fr., from vivre, L. vivere, 
to live. VrraL.] Long live; success to (vive 


Vivity ivi-fi, pt. af 

VIV 1-11, v.t.—vivitied, vivifving. [Fr. 
vivijier, L. vi iv mies d 
Jacio, to make.] To endue with life; to 


à C odka, vod'ka, n. Ani icating spirit. — ] d E. 
jener lies animals Vila aye | Rel froth iye, and much weed in | Shy de peages a 
fical,t vi-vit'ik, vi-vif'i-kal.'a vivificus.] Voe, và, n. [Icel D ` olcanize, vol Kan- canic beat 
1 e Oh | . wer aig E. ss , . vor, D y . ; = e To su ect to vol 

fag. Vianos viv re dur. | aor creck, Da and Shetlandi” | podity hy Hs aon.” ye) A 
6 act of vivifying: ing ot qe. [ET vogue, fashion, lit. | Vole, vol, n. [Fr., from toe er; 

Vivi vi-vip'a-rus, a. Towing of a ship, from It. voga, a rowin deal at cards that draws al eg, per 

De] Ufo a. LL. vivus, alivo, from e wogen, to wave, akin E. wag, teave.] | Volo, vol, m. [Also called role o several 


an rio, to bear, > 
a living state, as dlsinguished P young in 


vi-vipa-rus-]i, adv. Ina viviparou - 
ner. — Vivi 1 parousness, virt 
pari-ti, vi-vip'a-rus-nes, n. State or char. 
acter of being viviparous, 

Vivisection, viv-j-sck’shon, n. [From I, 


{ ld-mouse.). A 
rodent animals resemble ES 
: ar 
ICON as the short-tailed fiel ut 
i g I. Vou 
Volition, vo-lish’on, N. Heen 
volo, to wills Saet ot wilian eei- 


sively uscd in tho phraso in vogue, that is 
eg held in esteem for the time 


Voice, vois, n. [0.E. voys, O.Fr. vois, Mod 
Fr. voix, from L. vox, vocis voice, word! 


: :| from stem of voca : 
Aa eI iul avr Me Ned wed ote, ied dere ir 
ng on S : , &c.); allie cr. vach, i olitional. ‘tiv, d- 
E , taining animal, for the purpose speak.) The sound uttered by the le volition.—Volitive, Yol ing In the 
n physio 


ascertaining or demonstratin 
bay or pathology. gi Vivi. 


of living creatures, whether men or ani- 
visi a nr -sek-Cér, n. One wlıo practises 


mals; especially, human utterance in 
dn » Singing, or otherwise; the sound 
Si 8 when a person speaks or sings: the 
saculty of uttering audible soun s; tho 
aculty of speaking; language; a sound 
pmitieds the Huht of meee ious 
LUCA 5 of expressing un opin- 
ion; yote; Buflrago (you have no Dolce in 


i jo 
tho power to will; originating ^ ot pa 
„gram. expressin ie 
Mission (n wollten , 4 erch A 
oli, j ; 
ai a siio t Mni 
t ot m 
e —— ams qm 
missilo weapons, PU pany 
explosivo burat or 
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leyed, volleying. To di 
th B volley; untary ma 
= H tari nner: 
ness, vol'untarines n Whe ce 
es, n. se: Yolun- 
e | Note TUR, 
n. [F r. vote 
. , a vote, fro 
m L. 


= 
ach — et 
cis at rao with & volley, oras if wi 
véi ati to soun harged Shey of or with a | te 
kin fion. LET. volle, olley dw, ter of, being v 
ire Pagan, to UU VAULT. a vo- Mri oluntary; SE 
: —— s onden ovement or lary elfor? aud asso Anpil, n. iie potum a vow, wish, will, fror 
EX Voth s "| (From. Volta the discoverer VoL Un Er n. T ation - ton by volum The ex male fn devote ote, from 
ee ol ys Voltaic he ak, clectro-motive will: a pe into any se Kontaire. olunteer, S oice in re on of a desi , devout). Yon] 
ol to ordin? current ob) a, Pertaining offers the pi tes who of vers E A person —— the] to any mea preieren we 
Mn Sie battery; a tricity or salvan: enpocity without $i SO his OW. T nfree-| by which o person voting has an in u 
jue 3 , t, voltaic apps stanti thout th ces i rec-will y whi with ng has 
T: for accumulating galvanic pparatus ial reward; e sti n a mil in ch will others; anint 
e fe i um — rd; a person belonging a sub oM poe 
r . ~ ni’ ^ u , ep n ^ a e 4 : S n f) 
dei — Se Vo EN d S ETT. n palng role by 
1 dote, < m-| or "hen 00 n ari pre e Voti 
Es matn D Die "an Instrument, for Are de id ua 
D In terms of tho quantity of el pl Voluptua: o any m or compulsion. by vot will; ten y elect by some to office 
wé —— yol'thzher, n E omine Lb A rel A DE Pi hi ct, establish a ik 
Cl) ger, o vault.) Formerly [Fr., from volti volo: to wu voli xri, n. oting-pa right Saint One w grant 
ve EEE merly. t special eod stron Sdn res res son gives his vote voto; an AS 
yia dun a. (Fr. vol regiment. c appeti xury or .] A manw b o us, from Less V oti whi —— 
,revolvi uble sens fru xury or the grati wholly’ | Ene cen ds votum? u von TO à por- 
Lei Inn, to ro ' voluble, from volu- | [L ualist, — Vol ——— ification 4 vow.—A ted, in’ a vow.] Gi va. (L. 
Ge revolve, inrolve. em also vault ge lvo, ————— er | pleasures; e &c., aed e — — ven, 
T ê A ` D 3 ted ng, Y ce of , 
w, walk.) Havi ution, &c.); ns’ | bos asure; gratifyi Pertaining to tü-us, a of a worsh in conseq tablet? pictas. 
m L words or glibn ving n treat fi aes E. FU nding to ying the g to sensu e Ina y ipper. Y uence f i 
Hay. with over reat f of utterance; ow of | I al.—Volupt excite Garis senses; prensa’ Vouch otive mann otively, v si the vow 
Pop, twisting: applied uency; Over ch peaking Nee a volupt ously, — desires; cane vocare vouch, v.t. Td TOW tiv-li, adv, 
Re cr twine round otl to stems whicl —— nsually,—Volup dee ' adu. — call; ne voche 
d obli, adv. In Al tont ale or end Än he oluptuousness luxuriou v.| tain by: assert, atio avouch. F from L. 
er —YVolubility, V " uble or fluent y, vol'- | V ptuous. ate or qualit volumen eat affirmatio rm, or seats IO] To 
INE vol'O-bl-nes, 1 olubleness, v manner. olute, vo-1üt' ity of bei -us- | mo ud TO bear e to warrant; to mai 
yn pol Ob) nes, (Fr. volubitit ta it, be och Re DU ng fo: |: sert: ton To bear witness; nt; to answer 
Me ; over | uality of being’ La. volubili- Votuntets of Du. voluta,a volut wit to aver. estacion; to m. to give test 
D the tongue; great fluence g volublo i used in t Arch. a ki volutum e, from o Touches: oucher. v aiutain; to i- 
xh Yolum gue; unchecked Er ETONE OI goto the Ionic z kind otis , to roll. | kind; Lo X al a pouch er A TOLL 
be d Mrs —— LEK. vo Gen it | + posito capitala, of Corinthian, and eran | kind; the nfirm and ror document whick 
wh. book adis roll, a roll —— from T ornamen OTIO A ich it is nana Com- ment ofad ritten evid lish facts of ich 
td formed — t, suci Vorvnur.) A Volva, SC, turn; —Volution, và E el Deiere arged account or 
] To portion of ok; a book; a tome ur ied aatis ‚ vol'va, 2 a convolutic SE vouch - sai’ bor 
: a tome; ientl appero e [1,0 on. ‚| vouch ng. » HL — 
Ach upt deier work me; a part y | when r bag Hate wrapper t or atte rom vouch vo 
d convolv in one cover; that is bound Vomer. vue envelopsce :]. Bot. a wo words.] stas safe; f and safe, to 
laa, smokel; mvolution; a Y swelling for of a | nostri the slender i, a pl ee a nd to tags as 
| Qf. mass or ie cubic vreath (v nn;a| i rils.—Vom r thin bo oughsha medie to deign: answer).— t; to 
d i Hace pe Ze — BESSE LA C Field Hora 
y, me of vin 5 omit le 'Ux- d n. : vos 'Y ec 
kd a sity, fulness, powe à gas); 7 E a cer-  vom'it, VOXICA to ve us war act of 
‚— Vol T, or str NUS. qui E to vomi E DÄ F e ull, O Sacha iL. [Fr., . 
ad the form of volun or strength of fone or | the sto tallied to Gr. emt (or temo), shaped ike truncated wed of stones, den 
| meos Sen EL qtti NEG ee 
a volume EIU" s.— Volt ses: | by eject th ch forth: ect from ne. which is eup * 
, and Gr. —— [L umon: | eje the mouth; contents of t to cmit. Vow, vou called the ker. 
n,2a asad ejected from 1; to spew.—a the stomach vow, frot n. [O.Fr. je key- 
ted from * — Gel an ——— tive.] A yor as mA Yow; E pe a 
omach in ren) ejec- solomnly eu mn promi vow is a derl 
e last stage God, or ent inthe ER engager YA. 
act on the f somo deity. an n cent 
spe cat gerona em 
u conditions; 


posh OS for meas 
vol-dmettrik, à heel u valuing of 
,—Volumetri of yollo 
c, Vomiting, Tore D REDS, yell 
evote ono's au line of con 
lf to a z 
e act or 


fria 
Ver mati a. 
— mation y measured = rtaining t 
ks e qua iod of ch H Volun standard vomited; s, 
eins solut, ntity of emical an: tetric anal [L. von ; vomit.—Vo 
vel mt of a substance Pres ehh. | eck ere SE 
d S tolution re by the D in a emetic; are for ng Vomiting, Ge service.— 
"mE ee uired to produce a ancient theat — ED a hee. An en 
"à atat aeg, vola ee Euer delicate by lige 
rom TA mi-nu EPI EE. y VU-rü'gl o tho which mnly or ine pow emn. pro: 
‘ond SR, VoLUxMR volumen 5,4. [Fr alysis. Kate: voro, to d (L people. —v.i. To —— cath (t er; to thresten 
Gëss tumen, voluminis, a vol fore food; Skr. evour, reina) voracis. Vowedxou'd no a. h (to vow vengeance) 
] À Géi aves (Mil.); ng of ma , 2 vol. = cating; catiı gar, to Swalk root as Gr. firmed. b wd, and olemn promises: a 
t teks that 28 written’ of great y coils rapacious; rea ng food in la ow.] Greedy Vower T ‘oath; sworn Devoted: con- 
m ly An = fra; bulky MUCH; olume: Voracior dy to devo rge quantiti Vowel, v wer, n. 0 ; invetera ons 
alo | AL Soluminous w or writit producing voracious aly, vo-ri’shus-li, swallow up. Gre voca el n. [E ne who make rate, — 
-— Ge ner, — Volumino v. Ina Toluminous- ti,n. Th oracity võti enously. — Vora by op io voice. Vo etter, fro I. vo- 
[so ; from x usness, à voluminous Vortex, —— — ‘of ha Tics (vL DIRE S aie the — 4 sound y VOZ, 
| i for ban tai Wini-nus- | an Vortex ks, n. pl. V ng voracious Si | organs a sound utte and giving v tered 
mn l pen 42, will, choi D Here Tor Lok . Vortices, vor'ti- organa dro iatan red when the vocal 
ror hence ı Part. pro choicc . volunta or ly vorto,tot sez. [L., ft or'ti-sez — of a or o; open ti the vocal 
CH «i k volition Tu: of vor from — li ratory moti urn. VERSE. rom verto, ich represe 0; the letter on, as th 
= ll; LOB. E (ben solo, vell uns ¡qu d or acri on in any flu A whirling taining to nts such or s 
; dong Wilh ue lvoler e,towill | y nd; riform; a fluid, whether Und NON SUE sound. Ker 
| S at Ba ee A tho wo of vane E 
i {hear another; e£ c" Record or f A SE pial rec Pag a whiHIng VO ml eae a a -izm, m. 
pt Wile Jeer sub of onse mptod reo | si side, lik rotating ci posed of 2 x-humana,v 1 vovels. , You'cld, a. 
fres lte cct toor CELER orsug- | times p le, liko bends on a reles placed voice.) A BETREUER 
rom tho „cd byt or controlled 15 de Edge whi string, as th from ita re “stop in iors [L., hu 
A Voluntaria aini ho will cD Vortica Kuona in sm ichitare ponies Vo semblance to u dao called 
d ni —— EE E frome gio, Bp. viage: oie Journey: 
S thurs | St EE ar 
⸗ t : y € 0 . as 3 ug, ev 
l o states ma ro, | gaged oe. doTotodi co T. totum, avow. | one n br land: ious, conten, ies ba 
; mua voted, gi a vow or nsecrated, .| on ;now,2j ly, a Journ 3 
el ir , given romise; or en- one Ka , 2 journ ey b 
urch Otang, ] icula servido, w Ar dicted o poreon de- d Uy a — — e eis Peas, 
= —— BO SC Or MALA of Mo take Country. —y by water to another 
va'ta-res, — f. Satan of by —— —— ory —voya a am 
femalo devoted oyageable, travels D sail UR 
Voyager, vo or abl E uin. 
rT, m. One Navigable— 
o makes a 
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VRAISEMBLANCE 





india-rubber) or a 
duct. — Vulcanize, 
canized, vulcanizing. To su 
process of vulcanization.—V ologi 
‘o-jist,n. A student of vul 

Vulcanology, vul-ka-nol' 
nce of volcanic phenomena, 


.] The Canadian name of a 
s —— Apes od in the fur trade, 
ing goods by land or water. 


1 rance of truth. 
Vulcan. uan: n. [L. Vulcanua or Vol- 
canus (hence volcano); akin Skr. ulkd, a 
fire.] The Roman deity who presided over 
fire and the working of metals; the name 
to a hypothetical intra-Mercurial 
» believed to have been discovered 
i nian, vul-ká'ni-an, a. Per- 
ng to Vulcan, or to works in iron, 
volcanic; peol. pertaining 
Vulcanian theory, the 


vulgaris, from vulgus, tl 
the crowd; samo root 
Urge.) Pertaining to 
or the multitude; plebei 


IC common people, 


ommon people 






to vulcanism.— 
?lutonie theory. 
—Vulcanic, vul-kan'ik, a. 
ty, vul-ka-nis'i-ti, n, 
Torani power or ac 


evulgar tongue 
r less refined cl 
hence, somowhat coarse: 
—Vulgar fractions. Under F 
—The vulgar, the com 
tively; the uneducate 
of people, — Vulgarian, 
A vulgar person. 
"ulgarity; a vulgar p 
arity, vul-gar’ 





„action; volcanicity.— 
l'kan-izm,n. Thephenomena 


OR mon people collec- 
due to the inte 


rnal heat of the earth, as 
volcanoes, hot springs, Ee, — Vulca d 
vul'kan-ist, n. One who supports the Vul- 
—Vulcanite, vul'kan-it, n. 
canized caoutchouc differing 
vulcanized caontchouc in 
proportion of sulphur, 
at a higher tempera- 
, brooches, bracelets, 
; 1 name for pyroxene, from 


clownishness of manners or 
act of low manners.—Vul 
v.t.—vulgarized,v 
ror common.— 

n à vulgar manne 


n, Vulgarity.—The Vul- 
the edition made 
) the authorized 
scriptures in the 


n. A method of combining caoutchouc or 
r with sulphur and other in- 
rtain changes in its 


yield a soft (vulcanized 


-third letter of the Engli 


TEF T 
e Lo | 


ic or given to 
Catholic Church. 


wäjez, n. pl. [0 
OBBLE.] To vacillate 


nequal motion, as of a to im- 


paid for labour 


Sally containing > 7 Diwa en Gwael, ares.) 


used for stoppin 
gun and * 


". An earth 
‘a name of plumbago x 


side to side in walki 
DE or vacillating mane 


who waddles. — 
z, With a vac rt of heavy loads; 
on railways.—v.t. 


cks; a humor- 


e heron, snipe, 


Ina waggish m 
nes, n. 
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' upon, to attend upon ; to perform menial 





761 WANDER 
WAIL 











«e. 













D E. waive. A 
rigin, like lo that no 

— E NE 

sir mg? nown; a wanderer; a n 


one ot d 

owner homeless wr? Icol. vala, vila, to 
wal, U^ t perhaps connec: To ex- 

Na or laments o bowail. — u. Loud 

| To udibly; tolamont. a 





ing to bed; watchful; 
fally, wük'ful-li adv. In a wakef 
ner.— Wake ess, wük'fu 





l'in 
In general: mirer Me 





ed 
+7. Walls 
le — Wall. 


under the enda of irders, joists, and other 
timbers.— Wall. — "n N ITRO-CAL- 


CITE.—Wall-tree, n. A fruit-tree nailed to 
e tation. Wailing, ‚a wall for the better exposure of the fruit 
‘alent lame to the sun, dc. 

press? 7, violent w ` 
weeping 5 Cries of E a contracted allachian, wal-lak'yan, a. Pertaining to 
waling, On. LA. Sax. Im from wegan, to Wallachia, its language, or inhabitants.— 

‚A WAS ] A four-wheeled n. A native of Wallachia; the language, 
form OW gos, WEI] A of goods; a one of the Romance family of tongues, 
carry: for the transpo Charles's Wain. spoken in Roumania (Wallachia and Mol- 
vehiclo tellation, Ch: m D. wagen- avia) and adjoining regions. 
Waits ascot, for ing; a covering o l 


of old watel, a bag. WarrLE. A bag or 
sack for containi articles which person 
with hime a knapsack ; 3 pack, 


Wall-eye, n. [Icel. l-eygr, wall- 
from val, a beam or defect in the sre] 
An eyo in which the iris is of a very lich 
pray or whitish colour: said commonly of 

orscs.—Wall-eyed,a. Havi such an eye: 
qe ct horses; glaring-eyeds flerce-eyed 

na KL > 

Walloon, wal-lón', n. [From a Teutonic 
Word meaning foreign, secn also in walnut 
Welsk.] One of the escendants of the old 
Sallis ^ go who occupy part of Belgium 
and north-eastern France, DE a 
French dialect containing Gallic and bee 
German words; the language of the Wal- 
oons, 


Wallow; wol'3, v.i. LA. Sax. wealwian, to 
roll; akin to E. to well up; same root as 
L. volvo, to roll. VOLUBLE.] To roll one's 

on the carth, in mire, or in other 
substance; — and roll in anythin 






otto —Wainscotting, wün'- 
— or the matcrial 
skot- 


for it. . westm, growth, 
vint, xe n [A — of wax, to grow.] 
stature, Got tho human body which is im- 


Tha eH below tho ribs or thorax, or be- 






tians in Northern Italy whose faith is sub- 






ormerly much persecuted, 
Wale, wül,n. [A.Sax. walu, a wale=0, Fris. 
walu, Icel. völr, Goth. walus, a, rod, a staff. 
ence wale in gunwate.] A streak or stripe 
produced by the stroke of a rod or whip 
on animal flesh; a weal: a pank from one 
end of a ship to another a little above the 
water-line.—v,t.—waled, waling. To mark 
with wales or stripes. 
Walhalla, wal-hal'la, n. Va LIIALLA. 
Walk, wak, vi. LA. Sax. wealcan, to roll, 
to turn about, to rove (wl 











d — Waistband, wist'- 
fre and main-mas —— the waist; the 


band, 9, irof trousers round 
at the top of a pa 
band ak ^ 















— Waistcoat, wüst'kot, 2. A 

— out slecves, under the coat, 
Leier the chest and waist; a vest. 

ait, wat, v.i... [O. Er. waiter (Er. guetter), 

" watch or lic in wait, from waite, a 

= tehman orsentinel, from 0.H.G. wahta, 

2 watchman; akin E. watch, wake.] ‚To 

tar or rest in expectation or patience; to 

orm the duties of a servant.or atten- 

t; to serve at tablo.—To wait on or 












Walnut, walnut, n. LA. Sax. wealh-hnut, 
awalnut, 


o 
services for; to visit on business or for and Anut, nut; so G. wallnuss, D. wal 


ceremony; to attend or follow, as a consc- 
quence; fo accompany.—v.t, To stay or 
wait for; toawait.—n. The act of waiting; 
a waiting in concealment; ambush: a 
musician who with others promenades 
the streets in tho night about Christmas 
ime, performing music appropriate to 
erc: v —* wait, to lic in ae 
; hence, Jig. to lav snares or make 
insidious attempts. — Waiter, wü'tér, n. 
One who waits; a male attendant on the 
guests in a hotel, inn, or similar place; a 
silver or small tray.—Waiting, wü'ting, n. 
The act of staying In expectation ; atten- 
dance, — In waiting, in attendance (lords 
in waiting, certain Officers of the royal 
household), — Waiting-maid, Waiting. 
Woman, 4. A female servant who attends 
— —Waltress, wät'res, n. A femalo 






wood. — Walnut-oil, n. A bland oil ob- 
tained from the walnut fruit and much 
wen by painters. 






of hospitals for instruction.—n. he act 
of one who walks; the paco of one who 
on on foot, for 



























ros, Sw. vallross, A. Sax. hors-Ael, Icel. 

hross-hvalr, horse-whale.] À large marine 

carnivorous mammal of the ATC 

I to the seal; also — ke) Eé mo 
sca-horse, and sea-cow ; hun or its o 

dnd for tho ivory of its tusks. 


dance performed by two persons, wh 







almost embracinz eac other, swing roun 
VW. ¿in an inn, tavern, Ze, the room with a whirling motion; the 
dona way, ut. [Tho verb corresponding music composed for the dance.—w.i To 
neu {UL Waif; lit, it would seem to dance a waliz.—Waltzer, walUser, 4. A 
Teel. to leave loose or unregarded; comp. | carried in the hand in walking. «person who waltzes. 
Warr.) ma 0 swing loosely, to vibrate, Wall, wal, n. [A. Sax, weall, a wall, a ram- amble, wom'bl, v.i. [Samo as Dan. 
insist m ^9 Telinquish ® LE up; not to part=0.Sax. O.Fris. and D. wal, Dan. val, 





Sw.vall, G.wall, a rampart; from L. vallum, 






d 
st on or claim; to fo : 
Wit EN E MATWODE. 
waked; Dor. Anc Een D And Dp. woke or 
arisa 9. [A Sax. wacan, also 
Teal, 249 pes to wake, to 


t te; akin Icel to loathe’ 

o nauseate; akin Icel. vama, to loathe. - 

vds nausea. ] To urbed with 

nausea: said of the stomach. 

ide ise NEST Kate 
ean whito. t 

of shells: used by the American Indians 
















awake; 


nis 2 Wie ; L, G. waken, Goth. 











money, or wrought into belts, &c., as 
Watchful wy o Wake; cog. with L. an oC ERE i 
waken, tateh. (whence vigilant). Henco Wan, won, a. LA. Sax. wan, won, wann, 
awake; not ud To he awake; to continue dark, dus * faving a pale orsickly hue: 
C tbe EE Enea lth EE 
Tere] s [UL put in motions to [Poetical:}_Wanly. won'li, adv. Ina wan 
DO RIEN UNE Palos a allow dent dee oat 
a ie for Hon: often with wp? toot nish, won'ish, a. Somewhat wan. : 
rel] igi [A Sax. "a SE Wand, wond, n. [Sameas Dan. vaand, 0.Sw. 
Tate Church ne of the dedica wand, Icel. vondr, Goth. wandus, a twig, 
lestiy, 08 all night: a rmerly kept by awand; prooem akin to wind SA from its 
tds Fathering (Shak merty-making; a flexibili dE, ong slender st —— 
ind Prior to | 2 the Watching of rod or similar article, having some special 
ne of TN by the friends uso or character; a staff of authority; a rod 
ing tron , D. and c. deceasod, — used by conjurors or diviners. : 
the hour  exciti Being awake: rous- Wander, won'dér, v.i. HAS Sax. wandrian, 
* De Waking hours to wander=0.D. wanderen, Dan. vandre, 
Wak’ fu, @ Knot, Awake.— Wake: Sw. vandra, G. wandern, to wander; 
x Keeping awake after freq. forma akin to wend. Wexb, Wisp 
chain; ch 
"Sc, 1 












Ochi E, go; Läb ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; ru, then; th, hin; w,wigi wh,whig; zh, azure. 


ALEDO "el ——— mu. nn e tee 


rie 
— 


D 
—ñ 


» 


- mes ſi i 


e 





from essness or regard of right or 
nsequencess: unprovo 

nen Inch t To revel 
pampered, pe creature.—v.i, To revels 
to frolic unrestrainedly: t 7 
in lewdness. —Wantoniy at UAI 


reptiles, ex 
anything mischievous that approaches: | tion to fishes, amphibians, and rept tt 
® wanton manner; without cause or | often followed by of.—n. [Part y from A-| cold-blooded animals. Warmen scere: 
Ihe stato or beer lop ge, n. AX. weard, a guard, partly from tho verb.] | Having warmth of heart; Warmth 

he state or quality of ing wanton;| Theactof guarding; guard (to keep watch hcarty.—Warm-hea Hy 
Jewdness; nesugence of restraint; spor- | and ward); a defensive motion or position 


Wap, wop, v.t. To beat: to whop. [Colloq. 

Wapenshaw, Wa 2 od! 

pin: sha. x. Hat, a weapon- show. In 
, 2 review of 

mado formerly at certain times in every 


of a district touchin tl - 
perior in token of feni lathe iaa au 


of England i j 

nd A an h and still given in Yorkshire, 
a 

orth Am 


the European red-deor, thouzh ] : 
me war, n. LA. Sax. war, 0.D. werre 


Wapiti, wapi-ti, n. [Indi ; 
dL ME an name.] Tho 


D. war, ; i 
tase D 3 VE enen: perhaps allied 


tes d cheon or staf of authorit —Wardrobe, 

states ( n — E KS EN N. ` placo Pes wh ch — e 
n a piece of furniture resembling 

eum force fame stato (civil war ), carried | a press or cupboard; wearing apparel in 










~T 
Ca 
bo 


WANDEROO 


amble here and there with- 
aca Mes course or object in view; 
to roam; to stroll; to leave home i to go 
through the world; to deviate; to err; 
to be delirious; not to be under the 
guidance of reason.—v.t, To travel over 
without a certain course; to traverso.— 
Wanderer, won'der-ér, n. One who wan- 
dors.—Wandering, won'dér-ing, p. and a, 
Given to wander; roaming; unsettled.— 
v. A travelling without a settled course; 
erination; aberration; deviation; men- 
fal aberration. — Wanderingly, won'dér- 
ing-li, adv. Ina wandering manner. 
Wanderoo, won-de-rü"', x. A monkey in- 
















contest; hostility; enmity (feclings at war 
with each other „—Lrlicles of war. Under 
AnticLe.—Council of war. Under Coux- 
CIL.—v.t.—twtrred, warring. To make or 
carry on war; to carry on hostilities; to 
contend; to strive; to bo in a state of oppo- 
sition.—War-cry n., A cry or phrase used 
in common by a body of troops or the like 
in charging an cnemy.—War-danco, n. A 
dance engaged in by savage tribes hefore 
a warlike excursion; a dance simulating 
a battle.—Warfare, wart, n. Military 
service; military life; hostilitics; ‘war,— 
v.i. To carry on warfare; to engage in war; 
to — to gabe beret ee n. A 
iti orse u in war; a rooper's horse; a 
desees Dr E — — [A. Sax. | charger. — Warlike, warlik, a. Fit for 
dy to diminish, become less, Sm E ol pa N se me d d BE: all: 
1 ; aki iminish; ary; perta 1 ar; ng a marti: 
D eR aU * pene FS p ap-| a deren having the qualities of a sol. 
plied to the illuminated part of the mo. ene Eri eh nocet Ben int HL ERE Of 
i ine; ritis Y re 
as opposed to wax; to decline; to approac ns ——— 
its end (the autumn wanes).—n. Decrease e a y e ree tie ie cia eee 
ofthe moontothe | paint,n. Paint put on the face l 
ae d tree apte er (his fortunes | parts of the body by savages before going 






























Wirhous, n, A ho 
goods are ke t; —æ 
ported goods on whieh Die In. 
ot been paid; a store for th Scl 
Wholesale; also a large all eat 


Den, ut Tetail 
house.— v7 To deposit or 


One who keeps Dr 





















to war.—War-path, x. The route or path employed in a w Se; Ong pjo t 
ciat tho nie), n. [Connected with | taken on going to war; a warlike expe- are, Wir, n. dé SE y 
wane; perhaps the old lt wanian, — ext — used un ao Di T een ee] A name cj akin 
1 i D it E mis- Li at — y Wal - of ` em 
EIER eg "imprecation in Ing, a. Advere; cs py Baar es e yananufaeture ot Kelp, à A; manure, inf 
V Ñ : 7 ostiic,— 3 Y a H L 
Mio phras RERO Om m nan engaged in military life; a brave | Warily, Warin cr Wan, 






Wanly Wanness, Ee, Under Wax. 
Want, wont, n. (From Icel. vant, neut. of 
Pop, lacking, wanting, vanta, to be lack- 
sakin tee, tran- in wanton.] Thestate 
of not having; absence or scarcity of what 
needed or desired; lack; need; necessity 
im supply one's wants); poverty; indigence; 
ack of the necessaries of life (to suffer 
from want).—v.t. To be without; noi to 
have; to lack; to have occasion for; to rc- 
uire; to need; to feel a desiro for; to long 
or.—v.t. To be deficient; to be lacking; to 
absent or not present where required 
or expected; to be in want.—Wanter, won'- 
tér, x. One who wants. 
Wanton, won'ton, a. [O.E, wantowen, wan- 
foun, undisciplined, ssolute, from tran, 


soldier.—War-ship, n. A ship constructed 
for engaging in naval warfarc; 2 man-of- 
war.—War-whoop, n. A whoop or yell 
raised in presence of the enemy; a shout 
such as the American Indians raise when 
they enter into battle. s 
Warble, warbl, v.t. — warbled, warbling. 
IO. Er, werbler, from O.11.G, hwerbalón, G. 
wirbeln, to whirl, to warble. Want! To 
sing in a trilling quavering, or Vibrating 
manner; to modulate with turns or varia- f : aving the 
tions; to sing-or carol gencrally; to utter sensation of ‘heat; feeling hot flushed: 
musically.—v.i. To have atrilling, quaver-| subject to heat; havin prevalence of hea 
ing or vibrating sound; to carol or Sing | (a warm climate): full of zeal, ardour, cr 
with smoothly gliding tones; to trill.— affection; zcalons: ardent (a wara friend; 
N. A soft, swect flow of melodious sounds; somewhat ardent or excitable; irritahle 
a trilling, flexible melody; a carol; a Fong. | (a warm temper); somewhat excited: net. * 
—Warbler, warbler, n. One who warbles; e Cet a rm contest by; 
a song-bird; the popular name given to | moderately rich; well-off (colloq 
members of a dentirosiral family of birds 
comprising most of tho small woodland 
songsters of Europe and North Amcrica. 
Warble, wnr'bl, a. [Perhaps from D. var, 
ox, and bol, ball, bulb.) A small tumour 
on the backs of cattle, containing tho 
maggot or larva of a fly. 











name being transf MAL. 
to the person who used than l^ e 
Warm, warm, €. D. Sax y Tma 
O.Sax. G. and D. Zeen Ice, ch, 
and Sw. varm, warm; comp. O.L. fira 
. thermos, wa 
moderate —— cold: wet In 






Be 
















colours, euch as have yellow or Ted 
for their basis:opj Eed mi 
as blue and its compounds. —)Farza tints, 
cold tints, modifications of the preceding. 
—v.t. To make warm; to communicate 1 
moderate degree of heat to; to interest; lo 
excite ardour or zeal in; to animate; to 
inspirit; to give life to; to flush; to cus 
to glow. — v.i. To become ni 

heated; to become ardent oe a 
biooded,a. ¡Having warm ioo 26 el 

ooded, «. Having} i 
of mammals and birds, in contradistine- 





appetites without restraint; licentious; 
lustful; unrestrained in various Ways, a3 
in gaiety or sport; playful; frolicsome; 
spomnite; playing freely or without con- 
straint (wanton ringlets): unrestrained in 

wth; growing too luxuriantly; arising 









From the G. are Fr. gardcr, B. guard, re- 
gard, reward, Akin towary.) To fend off; 
o keep from hitting; to turn aside, as 












Ze lët —Warn 
Iness of heart; k 
pr indue of ete pan vli a Kag 
handlo for warming a Men" 
ele, Warmly, warm ds Gr heat; with 


E ; with warmth or h j 
CONSUE. 


in fencing or the liko; the state of being 
under a guard ; confinement; custody; 
guardianship; one who is guarded; specifi- 
cally, a minor who is under guardian- 
ship; a certain division or section of n. town 
or city, such as is constituted for the con- 
venient transaction of local public busi- 
ness; one of the apartments into which an 
hospital isdivid sa curved ridge of metal 
inside a lock to oppose the passage of a 
ey which has not a corresponding notch; 
© notch in the kee. Garden warden, 
n. 55 wardein, gardein—a Germanic 
word with a Latin rmination=anus.] A 
guard or watchman; an officer of rank in 
charge of ee éi à keeper; the title 
fiven to tho head of some colleges and to 
he superior of some conventual churches, 
— Warden of a church. CUURCTIWARDEN, 
under Cu Unci.—Wardenship, Wardenry, 
a arden ship, warden-ri, n. The oflice of 
à warden.— Warder, wardér, n. Onc who 
guards or — a kooper; a guard; a irun- 
I ut 








Ts0ns under arms, 















vision of 


oscly resembling 


wirren, to embro l, con- 
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+ Pine, pin; nite, not, mye; tübe, tub, bull; ojl, pound; WP 
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' 
= 8 
ba, € warp, ut. [From A. Sax. weo 
Ja warp to throw, to cast; . wéorpam, | aw 
| d — reflexive en A A, dre (the siara of a-wa 
Ve also erp to throw; Dan. varpe, to = ‚| and Sw. va Y, cautious Ti be-ware), f 
Na essel Goth. vairpan, G. Pes TERT LO o taxes God steer tare pom | highly 
throw ^kin wrap- to first ——— o| kindred ori gard, to da domm roo otl ro yt ee sti 
Les SE of Wrist "o tumor | decepti EE warn, warrant, ward. petty zed by E deritablllty, or 
on Set iy contraction (the st ot the CN oe cg aa Recens uo ria wos'pish, qc 
en N aside from nt; carcf - ous: ci TS; Gre adv. blo.— orm; sn IE 
hà d gum, direction ;, (o pervert (the the | someth alas to doin. ne ron | na vos dom Waspishly appish; 
Juden required. position: move,asa-ship een Th rly, Werl, ado, ‚Ina —— CT" Or epe 
attache to something; agri. to I > wary. » t. The qualit, y. — Warin a | hael, be wos'el, a. 3 suap- 
inundation froin veri Wos, woz. [A. y or state of being old p 0 hale, that LA; Sox, wes hael, i 
he was, ¿hu a — wees, I was, h - imper, 0 or salutation in dria to you, sh 
ou wert, pl. —— EE Was — 
| bout: & mare ind rinkingand 
$ 3 r nkin 


artificia 
argo quantities z 
spension.—v.t. To (oS carthy 


W 
matter in SU were; 
D i , a ; inf. 
ed from straightness; to turn from u | wesan, to be; Icel. vesa or v 
era, | occasi 
ons, Buda liquor used 
lly about! on su 
t 


to be: G 
vere, Sw. wesen, to bo 
2 DW. vara, to ——— was; Dan 
ied to Goth. | drinking moat Christm 
ng meeting aro h as or 
e Re, a me 
-bo 


Zeg 
S 








SÉ right true, or 
LI ro er " 
e ve; to Sek — — eo devintes erede 
i form tho Warp of a web; naut. t ins to | ' Scc AA dwell, to be: $ 
M wenn, the warp of cloth, from [A. Sax. | was; o be; as, I wa The past tones dwell. | la 
vin to casts 50 D. werp, 0.H.G. dent ad de Di, WO, you, Or tier thou west or u of the | an bowl in wh: 
i Weaving, the threads which are ox ware | tivo is scen in gip oo were The wert, he | gail set before a nich wassail Win ¿ 
Gs —— EE crossed by Géi water ihoasi arte ry at iva —— com essed 
in ths iy attachment to an e moving n sup | E eed onn, beet) e? 0 they, &c ; if | Wast, wost. 1 ea who takes 
towing-line; agri im anchor, Paes Ce p waschen: sama Dan. a aon to wa Was. st. The secs feast; a reve 
water ficial eine alluvial deposit of water or Eni root as tat Sw. vaska, d Waste, wi nd person of * 
twist of wood in 1 it of marino silt: tl with wat ng; to scour 0, for tlic A poly | M T 0 waste, lay ,; Wasti 
ltir da. Twisted rying. -Warpo a ho | water er or other li: scrub, or th rposo | wag . Fr. gâter 't waste pr [O.Fr. 
Is the p.Svatural.—W xe shrinking; Rch aleet? other liquids did; to cover ike, | Zus én, from L Pup spoil), from due 
| warps; ouo who per War pir, n. rowers AE wet copi oaa overflow or with | lati vast, waste. VAST] to lay .H.G. 
Dk f ` l or flow on; to devast AsT.] T waste, vag 
| warp for weaving HA which Sek away, off literally or 25 to remove to wear cvastate; t o brinzt 
ill, x. A arping machin al ef it que, Xe.5 to sv guratively: by | ly, vai away gradual! esolate; to o deso- 
Ama out the threads of machine for layi 0, —— (a man vo sweep AWAY he wit toda nly, or foolish ly; to spend ravage; 
y Dan, them into two sct a warp and diene to tint. ith a watery ed over Au da vol mago, injure. ly; to squand useless- 
rau, Warrant, worant, ' ling | thi Hghtlyort or thin cont of clone 7 unkarily, or b ot impair, as er; law, 
AT garantir (Fr. gara v.t. [O. Fr. w _ | and sont of metal; to ly; to overl colour; jo the like allowing the bu: estate 
c the garant, a AM Au ntir),towarrant arant, £o ghter matte separate f —* with a qecrensé gra dal to gotod e buildin 
shed; to give bail fo nt, from O.1.G warant, Se wash gold, t lg at reese | Es indie BE to be ecay.—v.i. To 
{ heat warrant; akin! to defend; G ger warjan rm the act o O wash ores) SE oi wate erness; des esemblin consumed; 
3 Av Ihren, to son; t of ablutionon c v.i. T r| cing no esolate; g a desert or y to 
ur, cr nee or wary, ward, Gite, to | cl o perform tl onon one’ 9 per- | f 1 no crops nor not culti or wil- 
kd give autho — to; to gu 9 give an othes in water; tc business of class DeL or its intended citroen rated; produ 
* enke ber dryer ias = washing without being i Cur Cana handling; refuses Tale ; rendered unfit 
T : Pda justify, sancti or forbear or destro 'ed: ou being inj ie operation desolate; to usc.— To lay u making o 
Nr © to Hark is ono's word for on, support he proof: t hence, to sta jured, spoiled wasting or devastate waste, to odos j 
Fara | RS favidoubted zitat concerning; | or The act of. stand thee roiled, | expenditu process of being ithe wat 4 
wd! edgo —— or ——— furnish sulli- on one * washing: th test (colloq o | tity, stre s gradual ing wasted; s 
‘such (to ad nssuranco to = to; to give a water: a casion; the — la — pei d 1, value, & ecrease in q sh - 
ding. other to Hae by or as said).—n An the scr Es 1allow; waste jieometimes s of | or wood nd producin and not in citi 
ME prie 0 something no person ton n | to pigs; o of food, such iquorcontaining less, —— run to Sg ttle orno herh: ti- - 
dh anything th tight to do; ich he hae noe | OUS $3 Swill or villi as ig often riven. | ee: te ae a bocom age 
esto at authorizes an da MB DOREN em. wielt one the f given | wa Attention poiled fro C uso- b 
‘ co; rizes ment iquid us 1 spirit i erment tüj care from want M 
dne antes; pledge; a vouche Qo bonis | Elda sod for tollet puros nO ed | wad tee NEC ED ‚or skill.— of | 
ately authntis document or oucher; an ccurity; a thi entifrice Per purposes. & ed: a | used 16 like Waste-has decay ese: f 
pr pe other rising A person qiegotiable * testa- | a thin cont of color air-wash, &c.; ichasa | -W in oflices, &c. basket, n. Jeakage, 1 
SH — ng; an inst 0 receive m riting | bl in coat of me ur spread ov Eos lotion Wisi DOO at to hold wast ict ` 
said navy, t orexecute rument pl or ball" Capable zal. Washabl surfaces; eful; wüst'f Same as Da. pers. 5 
tino Zu writ op auth offender; ar; power| in +2 A ball of being wash e wosh’a- grossly thriftl ul, a. Ca ay-book.— 1 
Tender; ar ashed.— gal. — ess; rui using w 
T. a Just on. aer in ‚army and | A g the hands o soaps ee Wastefully earn aste; ] 
0 Saale def or oa | ol amd witha ribbed auton in ash. | wasteful manner, wäerd ade ten 
mil bé? worant.at -1-bl-ne ul.—War- oí a boat to road thin board or washin asteness, w avishness : ess, wist’- 
TN — bli, adv. ` Ku War | ee boa tout tho seafrom! the edge ing waste; d üst/nes, n. i Prodigality.— 
oi oien iranta, — War woranten i NE over; 4 board round tho botto breaking ing aster desolation. Wa state of Do- ) 
the arm nt-offlcer. a Ono who or th On W aaher bottom of the facturing paper, fiton aste-paper, m. 
orm rnt fenced off, or nav cer, n. An disc or flat Hj which wa b Wosh’ér, n. 0 e | pipe for g- purposes. LW for re-man 
rith wen M a d icer, acting E ——— shes; an annular | One nveying Away waste wal A 
: c a5 depart ing under S ow. ent rial, used.t etal, leath nnular | O verilow pi Way waste ‚m A 
nk ann, A poissi ent of state, aud ot airtight) or Waterton ar or other | eed po Waster wae 
Promis A legal on. — arn e, aud not Washerwo r water-tight ction, form an excres es; a Squand ; wüs'tér. 3 
a that the from oy deed. of ranty, wor. woman thet wosh^é packing; & an | which ca cence in-the eret; a prodigal; ; 
ine’ the thing sold is such security; any | A2 an nan, Nosh Cros iman, n c= | ting B Rn NT DE snuff of a candle 
wi dn ing sold is such as; purchases! ER d-basin, n. A basin for hive. dies Eph ei le oh e. Wasting, wis- 
i with ute co as repre Ser, si ands in. we basin fo Dën ishing or orad ating; i , a 
= j « nne, of pi Si ‘condition, non-com: [PE SECH Washhand-stand, n. 4 wasgreugth (at gradually sping jo bod. 
u Bäi E, | ina konfor Watir house, Wasting ious, s walchlag, from siom of een E 
3 | Me gorvation of ur parva] A| wach ofar washing pote Es boilers, | ving, ar th "at E E: 
f wa eopi tune o TCC. i y.—Washing 10 quali an, E , or the like; , ardi e 
T tren, ' "ocn ing fishi ann ets ing with EUER ty of bei tion; vigil e; 2 v. foanding, preser- 
be y Tn. The ke aver 5; | atone ti water; abluti Ing, ". «A cl ing | guards; a ance; a guard Vigilant atten 
hat w O keeperof a | W A ime; a wash on; clothes w — the tim — or body oí number of 
de AR, „| % A machine for —Washing-machine, —— — rof watehm of 
are Be? Sax. weart usually from’ N. A Kind ling clothes. e, | night, when th guard; a di vision body o 
is — lp warte | plats, rom gpl E ws a E 
il € hands the part] qParze: so] io polishing ety canto, for | ofa hi of time occ ; necessary; of 
i a spon d most con Wash which anyt — ot, glass or | a p's crew alterna! vied. by ect pane : 
com. ash-tu ` hing i n. A certain A h part 
: ——— Bh yh ly itt i equ negem i | 
Pr at 6 hes are otted ti S wicking hee | 
for its Ye swine Kants, ruch diluted; thin; feeble; peres EH mes small tide d 
lam ane found tne Ne tois AS Saxena worthless. carried rsally circular time- 
_ Kom 160 hesis for weeps; Sax. ess. m in tho in s Piece 
EE sepas D. wesp, Gees cog. E Tep vlt olor abt emos | 
— with | ja roi “the common damp appi Ji | sigan do bo closely abse — | 
SE E E | 
rs, the two 1 males, femal o | expectation; ke; to look f guard, sen. | 
atter c being To watch ove to be —— — with | 
ser, to be Seren BINAE 
o 
rvant 


m error and SASN 


ware, 
Wary, 
powe 
erful and in some ng | of; to 
ses | To look with Ay Ta 
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2 E 00; a D si D h D vi W uch . zh 
3 . ton ng W 
3 LU 
ng, TH, then; t thin; 9 1 B h 
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Water-clock, n. A clepsydra, — Water. 


keep a sharp look-out on or for; to regard closet, n. A privy in which the discharges 


yy hes ; to have in keep- 

with vigilance and care; to o wait | are removed by means of water through a 

ing; tot tend; E guard; A — ebe: waste-pipe.—Water-colour, n. A pigment EAS motos Bed) 

for.—Watch-dog, n. . or colour carefully ground up with water ln., A Mill whos. Zëtteg e He i 

woch’ér, 1. One who watches. — Watch- | and isinglass or other mucilage instead of by water We Stay 
y . 





LJ , H - = . men chin te. 
i E a | oil.— IWater-colour painting, painting in molo o ater-mole is 

sonar — — ke, A ER which water-colours are usec Instead of E ornith A die, 

E h'i l,a. Careful toobserve; observant; | oil-colours; a painting one in water. ‚2, A namo or ong — ttm, 

WC ER attention: virilant.—Watch- colours.—Water-courae, N. A stream o Írequentin Ponds, di Zeen fro He. 
| fally P woch tal-li adv. Vigilantly; heed- | water; a channel for the conveyance of ouscl, n. Fy dir itches de, tb > 1 
fully. — Watchfulness, woch’fui-nes, n. water.—Wator-cross, n. An aquatic plant | of thé thrush family a A Europas Ve, | 
Vigilance; hecdfulness; wary attention.— | much used as a salad. NASTURTIUM. — under tho Bürface of can Walk nu | 

Watch-glass, n. A concavo-convex glass | Water-cure, n. Hydropathy. — Water. 


i tch.—Watch- | dog, a. A dog having remarkable swim- 
guard n. chain cord, ition, &c., by ming powers Watered, ve verd, —— 
i is: erson, | ing à wavy ar 

"Watch house gees E Y ich a (tewtered silk or paper).—Waterfall, wa- 
watch or guard is placed; a guard-house; cen UM cae —— — — 
i — pa, . a Q y (e) CG W H 2 a 3 « = 

b Schicha — — up. Watch. cade; a cataract.—Water-flag, n, A plant, 
maker ^. One whose occupation is to | a species of iris.—Water-flen, n. A minuto 
make and repair watches, — Watch-mak- animal belonging to the entomostraca.— 
ing, a. Tho art of making watches; the | Wator-fowl,n. A bird that lives about 
tbe of a watch-maker.—Watchman, | rivers, lakes, or on or near the sca; nn 


or 
1 . : ; r- 
woch’ . t to pay heedful | aquaticfowl; such birds collectively; wild- licken-pox, Water, A ` 
— — one Who e for spina kamon: Arkwright s on by rig t to use Tunning water tore ^ 
bse vi 2 e 5 14 > . A a — ro r Y 
night — thes earo akor of abuild- water; a throstle.—Water-gall, a [O.E, pervious to Water So fig ete & Im 


lle, Icel. galli, G. galle, fault, flaw, im- 

ing by night.—Watch-pocket, n. A small galle, It b fin 
e Y .— - erfection.] An appearance in the sky 
pocket for Phe Waboh gh to presage Ae coloured 
1 i = | spot; a wcather-zall.— Atcr-gas, N, An 
nel ds Missed" A tower on which a sen illuminating gas obtained by decomposing 
tchword, woch'wérd, n. The word | water.—Wa r-gauge, Water-gage, n. An 
given to sentinels and such as have occa- | instrument for measuring or ascertaining 
sion to visit guards, as n token by which a the depth or quantity of water, as in the 
friend is known from an enemy; a coun- | boiler of a steam-engine.— Water-glass, 
tersign; a password, motto, or maxim. n. A soluble alkalino silicate mado by 
Watchet, wochet, n. or a. [Origin doubtful]| boiling silica in an alkali, as soda or 
Light blue; pale blue; sky-blue, potassa, used to Give surfaces, as of walls, 
Water, wa'tér,n. LA. Sax. welter, water= | a durable coverin  Tesembling Glass, — 
O. Sax. walar, D. and In G. water, G. Water-god,n. A deity that presides over 
wasser;akin to Icel. vain, Sw. vatien; Goth. | the water.—Water-gruel, n. A liquid food 
wato, water; from root seen also in L. | com osed of water and a small portion of 
udus, wet, unda, a wave (whence undu. meal orother farinaceous substance boiled 
late); Gr. hydór, Skr, udan, water. Akin | and scasoned.—Water-hen, 2. The galli- 
wet, otter.) A compound substance, con- | nulcor moor-hen,—Water-hog,n. A South 
sisting of hydrogen and oxygen in tho | American rodent mammal of aquatic 
proportion of 2 volumes of the former gas habits; the capybara; also, an animal 
to 1 volume of the latter; a fluid covering | allied to the wart-hog.—Wateriness, vu. 
about three-fifths of the entire surface of ter-i.nes,n. Tho State of being watery.— 
the earth, and forming an essential con- | Watering, wa'tér-in ‚®. The act of sup- 
stituent of vegetable and animal organ- plying with water; the process of giving a 
isms; this uid as opposed toland (to travel | wave-like appearance of ornamentation 
water};any natural collection of it; some- whereby an article is made to exhibit a" 
fluids, humours, Ze ht; 
urine; the colour or lustre of a diamond tabbying. — Watering-place, n A ba 

or other precious stone (a diamond of the | where water may be obtai 


not to admit water. Cloth roseis 


ater-rail, a vee, 
the only one found in Puppet 
ram, 2. Same as Hydraulie ram ater. 
AM.—Water-rat,n. A rodent amd s 
the vole genus which lives in the baakı | 
of streams or lakes, — Water-rate, p. A 
rate or tax for the supply of water 4 
Vater-sapphire, n, transparent pre. 
cious stone of an intense bluecolour found 
in Ceylon. — Watershed, wa't n 
Shed has senso of parting] An imaginary 
inc which runs a ong the ridge of | 
tion between adjacent ] fap i 
vhich water pogesente tho limi oppa R] 
which water natura ows in i 
directions, Wateraide, a 
margin of a stream or lake; the sea-shore, 
— Water-snake, m, A snake or ferrent 
that lives in water; a sca-snake.— Water. 
Spaniel, n. The name of two varieties of 
the s pup pee 
out, n. meteoro cnomeron 
Seen observed at sea, and consisting 
of a pillar of dark cloud caused to revolve 
by a whirlwind and formi a vast funnel, i 
which descends to the su ace of the sea | 
and draws up a certain quantity of 
or water; a water-spout (so-called) on | 
is merely a very heavy shower.— Wa: 
supply, x. The amount of water T tap | 
to a COR TU ne = i I 
or cock by which water may E 
from any supply.—Water- A vale; 
tight as to retain or not to m af et i 
stanch.—Water-twist, n. A — 
ton twist, first made by the —— 
gtail, N. d wagt the ea, Le, | 





salts during tho act of crystallizing.—To | asat the sca-side.—Wate -can, W. 
hold water, to be able to retain water, with- | ing-pot,n. A hand vessel for sprioklin 
out wein; hence, Jig. to be correct, valid, | water on plants.—Waterin h 


thoxPA-Erounded: said of arguments. | trou h in which cattl 
thoories, &c.—v.t. To irrigate; m = Wisi Ich cattle an 


) aterless, wa'ter-les, a.  Destituto of 
Or wet with water: to supply with water water.—Water. evel, n. A evelling in- 
or streams of water (a country well wa- strument in which water is employed, 
tered); to supply With water for drink (to | consisting of a bent be open at’ 
water horses}: to subject toa EE poe ends, and having the ends 


— ater-lily, n. The common namo of 
exhibit a variety of undulnted reflections Several genera of i istin- 
TE plays of t.—v.i. To shed water or guished y: de Dante Pants er 

i 


tte ge floating ] — - . 
water (the ship put into port to water); to | li SE Ye ens hier ine, n. Tho 
ivaasa rom of tippetite; to| horizontal lines supposed to be d i 


r 

ron longing d watered). | by the surface of the water on the bottom 
—Water- A. A custom-house officer or side of ip.— ei 
in a port for searching ships; one ware | OL deo aap —— redd. Lyiug 


watches a salmon river to prevent poach- when by leaking and receivin at 
ing.—W. -bath, m, bath of water; | quantity of water into her hol der 
Go jl — water ati — gm — omo 50 heavy as to bo nearly or alto- 
I tid. vesse b ge = oo manaseable, though still. keep- 


—— of india-rubber cloth Vë ns ER aterman, ER ech, Lë 


tor-mark,x. Tho 
$ er -boa n. The mark indicating theri fall of 
holding qi ater bottle, mA boli for any distinguishing devico or dence Ko 
(pe render cask a a rem: | dell samped fa thao eerie gin; 
for n-water.—Water-carriage, n, Con- | facture. Apes during 


RMEEOC. O00: y ay) "d sie si © peters a O AN ree At were Lala a ee gs 


wa 
art of a river, arm of 
—— which vessels enter or * 
the fair-way; also, a name ges gie, 
thick planks along the count of wheel for 
— Water.wheel, n. A kin tities, as the 
raising water in large quan by water, 
Persian wheel; a wheel in Se Water 
MU gt ame 
works, n. pl. | 
4 3 . ces ort G ` 
rago, and distribution dese ` A 
of communities, Water woThytheactioa 
b Ww D $ 
SCH water.— Watery) ing waleri 
Pertaining to waters, Te liquids with 
thin or transpare nding in, fill : 








[| B*88ZEHSSJ2ZE23PS32220£224 


| facture.—Water-meadow, Watt, wot, n. [After «OS, ower atil, & I 
veyance by water.—Water. n. A cart | that may be kept f Wir ferite ite unit equa Sax. scale ado of 4: 
siren’, Water for sale or for watos being overflowed with water al certa Wattle, wotl, # hurdle Thy Jobe B 
o ecc Gre) e td mene | 
rui extensively culti n 0 d the d 
Se Wa ent, > ty that grows under tho tht or t | 





abounding 
reshing liquor, and the 





n8 under water, — 





a 
^. A| parts of the world, the — S 
DA e » the fruit as 
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appendages on the secondaries of the vonic countries, and afterwards to gover- 















wattling. To twist, 


p —waliled, i ches); | Wings of the colour of red scaling-wax,— nors of towns and n 
* —— —— ert. ‘form by | Wax-work, n. Work in wax; figures formed We, wë won., pl. Of TA Sa. wd, O. Sax. 
= ine real beings a place | "we, a, Lol ad var, is, aad ir oe T 
ree, x Cy. d H - Y D 
Ze E E EE we] T and anoen di 608. Skr. vayam, 
ip. pla with wah” ‘Same as Brus d | wax; mado of wax; abounding € and another or others; I and he or 
Fei Sue Peine, n. A wattle Wax, waks, v.i.—pret. waxed; pp. wazad or by ioni end Get: Weds frequen 
Gë E Watling: i [From | waxen (tho latter now only poctical). LA, the lik : hei Me, authors, EM 
um. —— oi —waved, waving... [From | waren (tho latter prow. te —— [A the like, when alluding to themselves, in . 
s |. Wes ate tO to ware, lo ve | asi Dan. sire Sw o dra | QU bo aval the appearance of gott 
Mate, ABOL ent; Icel. se nie, Waver, | wassen, to wax; allicd to L. augeo (whence | and other potentates, — 
! Ling do waben, to í —* ] To movo| augment), Skr. vakshami, to Increase, to | Weak, wek, a. [Same as Iccl. veikr kr. 
they prates so derivative d forwards; to flout | wax; from a root secn also in L. vi r, E. W. Dan veg, L.G. and D, week hk, G 
Vata. BE ane to bo moved as a | vigour, vegetable, &c.] To increase fi S120; | weich, pliant soft, weak, the A. Sax form 
IN Joost iter; to undulate; To move one way ) grow; to become larger orshowa larger | bei wiie:.allied Gr Wwheikei: to yield. 
Pe lig or flut to beckon.—". dish; to signal to | disc (as the moon); to become (to wax | Wick, wicker, arc from same root.) Not 
A Ff the ai, the like; to beckon. | strong). strong; wanting physical strength; techie 
Ze and ving the hand or of tho sca, from A. | Way, wi, n. LA. Sax. weg, a way, road, | infirm: not able to sustain a great weight 
Det rio , wawe, AKT wag); modified by | passago=Dan. vei, Sw. väg, Icel. vegr, D: | or rain; easily broken; brittle: El 
met gsx. a ware (ae orridgeon tho sur- and G. weg, Goth. vigs, way; from a root | wanting in ability to perform functions 
ep Beer a | aieo ha E moro, Eo, fake, carry via, a | EE ke de. 
ch tho oscillatory disturbed from their posi- | way (in viaduct), veho, to carry (whence | unfit for effective attack or defence (à 
ys particles, — force; especially, aswell icle), velum, a. sail (E, veil), vehemens, | weak fortress or body of troops); deficient 
tion of res Ye surface of tho sea or other | E. vehement, &c.] A track or path along | in essential or characteristic in i 


FE 


or over which one passes or Journcys; a | (weak tea, &c.); deficient in intallectuet 


ont the action of the 
fren body of water by i ath, route, or road of any kind; distance | power or udgment; silly; not decided or 


a vibration propa- 
largi, y billow; physics oe icles of an elas- 








l 
i a good way off); path or courso in life: ith); ; 
Kë vi from ono red e oining set, and so | direction of mel die means by which mus resolution. camion ra tating wanting 
ed fic medium to sembling a wave; onc of a | thing is accomplished ; scheme; device; facile; wanting moral courage; not suppor- 
ticla ‘ on; anyth Df lating inequalities on asur- | plan; me or manner of proceeding: | ted by the force of reason or truth ar- 
tds gories of UN dulation ; a swelling outline; | mode; style; usual or habitual mode of | guments); ineffective; not found in right 
be ‚an advances and recedes, riscs an acting or behaving; plan or mode of ac-|. or justice: deficient in force of expression: 
rail twhic and goes, &c., like a wave; the | tion selected; course approved of as one's notaffecting the mind or the senses : 
Mer falls, coti line or streak oflustreon cloth | own; sphere of observation (to como in| ly; slight; gram. a term a plied when in- 
Mer undula? nes calendered; asignal mado by | one’s way); maut. progress or motion Section: is effected by adding a letter or 
dei i wate the hand, a flag, or tho like.— | through the water; pl. tho timbers on | syllable (love loved as compared with rise 
inks .. n. The distance between | which aship is launched.—To give way,to | rose): disting ed from sírong.— Weak 
A We sts of or hollows between two ad, | break or fall, ag under ressure Ora strain; | side, that side of a person's character on 
Ch the at waves,—Waveless, wüv'les, «. Frco | to make room for another person passing; | which he is most easily influenced or 
pre. Jace aves. Wavelet, wüvlet,n. A small | to yield; to submit.— To go one’s way or affected. — Weaken, we'kn, v.t. To make 
r= wave; à ripple on erect a fo ways, ks rper de parture; to = cat — T Weaker; to enervate; to enfechle, 
i » VOS, a D j Le q — a e ean e. Ya ba — 
uy i edes quality of being wavy.— | [O.T.]— To lead the way, to go in front; to kener, de na Ge Se 
dë Wavy, wi'vi, a. Rising or swelling in | act the part of 2 leader, guido; &c.—To | weakens.—Weaken ‚wekn-ing,p.anda. 
da waves; full of waves; bof. undulating on | make way, to give room for passing; to Having the quality of reducing strength. 
m ! the border or on the surface. stand aside; to Ei place.—To make one’s | —Wenk-headed, a. Havin a weak mind 
= | Mallo waroit m. [From Dr. Wave | [094 to ind and keep a guccesstul tons | what work Woaktstı Welsh, a. Some 
| avellite, el-it, n. [E x t n y ones own exertions. | what weak. — We W 
x the discoverer.] A mineral, a phosphate | — To ta one's way, to follow one's own eeble creature. — y "Um. Ger 
= of aluminium. settled opinion, inclination, or fancy.— | Ina weak manner; with little physical 
‘ol Waver, wü'vér, v.i. [A freq. correspondin By the way, in the course of the journey; | strength; faintly; not forcib ;, With 
er to the verb to wave, to fluctuate —Icel. in passing; without necessary connection | feebleness of mind or intellect; injudici- 
on tafra, to hover.) To play or move to and | with the main subject; parenthetically.— -ously.—a. Not strong of constitution; in- 
ng bs flutter; to be unsettled in opinion; |- By way of, as being; to serve as or in ieu | firm. — Weakness, wek'nes, n. The stato 
ve to be undetermined; to fluctuate; tovacil- | of.—Jn the way, in a position or of such a | or quality of being weak; want of physical, 
el, late; te hesitate; to be in danger of falling | nature as to obstruct or impede.—n the mental, or moral strength; feebleness; 
a x failing; to —— —— averen; way of in E posit on for — went E strength of ya L or resolution; 
n y T ; Onc w Or ge «—On the way, ing ortrav- | want of co y; a defect; iling.— 
sl unsettled in doctrine, faith, or opinion.— elling AXE advancing towards comple- Weak-spirited, à." Having M un tim- 
rT. Lele ly, Gi vér-ing-li,adv. In awa- tion.—Oué of the way, not in the proper | orous spirit; pusillanimous. 
d ; TE oubtful, or fluctuating manner, course or position; not where it can be Weal, wel, n. (A. Sax. wela prosperity, lit. " 
p , e ringne 83, wü'vér-ing-nes, m. found or met with; concealed or lost; out | the state of being well, from wel, well; 
m i ` e T p (A. Sax. wen, wax=G, | of the beaten track: hence, extraordinary; | Dan. vel, Sw.vdl. WELL.] A sound, healthy, d 
d 1 = ce d: Sw. vaz, Dan. vox, D. vas: striking. — Milky Way. GaLaxy.—Rig prosperous state; welfare; prosperity; hap- t 
n il wax) Athick et oska, Lith. waszkas, | of way, in law, a privilege which a person | piness. — The public, general, or common a 
At * CE, viscid, tenacious substance, | or persons havo of going over another's | weal, tho interest, well-bein rosperity d 
e eulera beca from their bodies, and | ground. — Ways and means, methods; | of the community, state, Gë See — * 
any subst 9 construction of their resources; facilitics; means for raising | Wealth, welth; n. [From well, and suffix 2 
f appa anco resembling this in money for governmental purposes; re ; comp. health, sloth, &c.] Well-being or f 
d nct which * ics a vegetable pro- | sources of revenue.—Way- ili n, Alist of | welfare?; a collective term for riches; Ind. ` 
a Raeã oil; vegetäbl sec as a concrote | ‘passengers or goods carried byrailorother | terial possessions in all their variety; aflu- 3 
De stance exe ted in the Kéi a tenacious sub- | public conveyance.—Wayfarer, wi'fi-rér, | ence; opulence: profusion; abundance; r 
i | SE AO | poh ezon Al aad only mel obiecta ce hat . 
¡a ` 3 SCi - ; — wü'fü-ring, oth uti and cau be appropria ` 
` —— poc tnong substance used by | a. Belng One e travellin Way! exclusive —— an d ene ex- 
, SL To smear or rub 8 their thread. — lay, wü-liv or wüla, v.é.—pret. an pp. wa changed, — Wealthy, wel'thi, a. Having 
- cule, q, Acandion, aH ith vax was, laid; ppr. waylaying. [Way and lay.) To | wealth; having large possessions in lands; 
d for AN A popular pum od of wax.—Wax. watch insidtously in the way, with a view affluent; rich; opulent: large in point 
í dal Ida — "vs don neous name | to seize, rob, or slay; to beset in ambush, value; ample.—Wealthily, wel'th -li, ado, 
| vigo OE partly made of i: A child's | —Waylayer, wa-lier or Wë, n. One | Ina wealthy manner; richly.—Wealthi. 
|] Eimer EE 
> Wax.— , ; ess; t S.— Wayside, wiW'sid, n. e chness. 
d corea rend pointer with à b ed-end, | side, border, or edge of a road or highway. | Weal, wel, n. The mark of a stri WALE. 
: Bewing with shocmak a bristlo an —€. Growing, situated, &c., by orncarthe | Weald, weld, a. IA. Sax. weald, a forest 
d tineg, boots and shoes, Wai! used in| side of the way (wayside ilowers).—Way- tract; akin G. wald, a wood or forest. It 
$ — The state or qualit Of hak: warden, n. “Tho surveyor of a road.— is a form of wold.) A piece of open forest 
+ Y var = aa n. AG y of being Way-worn, a. Worn or tired by travel. laud; a wold: asa proper name applied to 
agn, OS wie, of | Wayward, wi'wérd, a, [For awayward; | the track cf coon lying between the 
| Kon Wax end figu in a et for: comp. froward, toward.] Full of peovish | North and South wns of Kent and 


pias- | caprices or whims; froward; perverse.— | Sussex. —Weald-clay. n. Tho upper por- 

D halm palma, A pel LEE berg Waywardly, wi'wérd-li, adv. Frowardi ; | tion of the Wealden formation, Sn Leit 
= cor h exudes a thick Ameri- perversely, —Waywardnoss, wü'wérd-nes, | of beds of clay, sandstone, &c.— Wea, den, 
4 The resin and wax —wecrelion, n. Frowardness; perverseness. wúl'den, a. ——— a weald; belong- 

d ` Ge becas = of n dentirostral Ting» Waywode, Waiwode, WA Wid n. [Pol and | ing to tho Weald of Sussex and Kent.— 
DP it hag small, ova rd, so| Rus. woycwoda.] A namo o ginally given | Wealden formatio. group, or strata, geol. 

. " to 


l horny| to military commanders in various Sla- | a series fresh-wator strata belonging 


3 
= 














81005 j,job; o Fr. ton; ng, sing; Tu, then; th, thin; w,wig; wh, whig: zh, asure. 





8n .* 
Bas wüzand, s. [A. Sax. wd send, tho 
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— unit 
mean, encaking fel ow,—Weascl-faced, a. 


cs the tocs o Membran ka 
f he wit 


ob ARA oat ee 





threads or fila Mate PA ; 
ast; stem seen in wont. i acobwob: ge. ments which acio] 
Woxr. MES omo do without the | Weather, wer ër, a, [A. Sax. weder=D. | and ‘ue d anything ipe bh `, T 
mother's milk as food; to reconcile to tho | and L.G. — Icel. veter, Sw. väder, G. Wobbed, webd n m A plot or Contr $ 
want of the breast; to detach or alienate, | eller; supposed to bo from samo root as by a membrane or daring the die E 
as the affections, from Any object of desire; ing, n. A strong ob, ~ Webbie ttl 3 
to reconcile to the want or loss of some- inches wide, {m get hembra | 
Wanni ^ menlis — child nim a Vo chaira, sofas ko, ine the iot d Tk 
ea v Wen'ling, 2. + . Rolating f — We is 
animal newly weaned. —W E toa Web; by 4 


-0 D Te ' Vel, A e 
duced bya im. A Vistas of lag a ek | 


Weapon, wep'on, n. [A. Sa d wapin, a 
the fingers united by we 


weapon = Icel. vápn, Dan. vaaben, Sw. 


Ft. rs. 

hy f skin Wing 3 
rapen, D. wanen, Q. wafe, t weapon, Goth. foot, n. A foot Ze of skin | 
eh (pl) arms.) Any instrument of s dang ult, a web or memi toes ara uni Wer. i 
Meme or defence; an instrument forcon- | sail to the windw ard of.—v.i. Geol. to suf- Having web-fects nal — y ¿ll 
test or for combating enemies; an instru- | fer change, disintegration, or waste, by Weber, Yü'her, qt. d = Ooted e ar 
ment that may be classed among arms; | exposure to tho weather, as a rock or cliff. | Weber, a G erman phase ilhelm Blan ot 
bol. a thorn, prickle, sting, orthe like, with | —a. Naut. toward the wind; windward: | unit of magnetic ouee EN Thee | 
which plants are furnished for defence.— | opposite of te.—Weather-beaten, a, Beat- | Wed, wed, v.t.— wed. ity, lt ` | 


en or harassed by the weather; seasoned 
by exposure to every kind of weather.— 
cather-board, ». That side of a ship 
whichiis toward the wind; tho windward 
side; onc of a set of overlapping boards on 
a roof. — Weather-boarding, n. Overlap- 
ping boards nailed on roofs,&c.— Weather. 
ound, «a, Delayed by bad weather.— 
Weather-bow, x. The side of a ship's bow 
thatis towindward,.—Weathercock,wern'- 
tr-kok, x. A vane or figure on the top of 
a spire, which turns with the wind and 
shows its direction: so called from tho 
figure of a cock being a favourite form of 


Weaponed, wep'ond, a. Armed; furnished 

with weapons. — Weaponlcss, wep'on-les, 

a. Unarmed. — Weapon-schaw, wep’on- 
sha, 2. WarENsHAW. 

Wear, wir, v.i.—pret. wore, pp. worn. LA. 

Sax. werian, to wear (on the body); 0.H.G. 

. werian, to put on; Icel. verja, Goth.wasjan, 

to clothe; samo root as in L. veslis, a gar- 

* ment. Vrsr.] To carry covering or appen- 

dant to the body, as clothes, weapons, 

ornaments, &c.; to have on; to deteriorate 

or destroy (clothes, &c.) by frequent or 


intimately united or joined together. 
habitual use; to waste or impair by rub- 


ccremony; nuptia festivities Sten d 


“bing or attrition; to destroy by degrees; to ding, golden i ted. 
produco by constant rubb ng or attrition | vane; a fickle, inconstant person. — Wez- tho celebrations ur? 8 d Sit 1 
to wear a channel); to have or exhibit an | thered, wern'érd, p. and a Wasted, worn, | fiftieth, and the sixticth anniversaries S 
or discoloured hy exposure toatmospheric e cu 


appearance of; to exhibit; to show (to wear 
a glad faco).— To wear away, to impair or 
destroy by gradual or imperceptible ac- 
tion.—To wear of, to remove or diminish 
by attrition.— 70 wear ouf, to wear till 
uscless; to waste by degrees; to-tire or 
harass completely; to wasto the strength 
of.—v.i. To be undergoing gradual impair- 


influences: said of stones or rock surfaces. 
—Weather-cye, x. The cye that looks at 
the sky to forecast the weather.— To kee 

one’s weather-cye open or awake, to bo vigi- 
lantly on one's guard,—Weather-gage, n. 
Naut. the situation of one ship to the 
windward of another; henco, advantage 


n wedding, ^ Syn. und 
a. Pertaining to a weddin WC 
cako, x. A richly decorated cake to grace 
a wedding.—Wedding-card, n. One of A 
set of cards sent by a nevwly-married 
couple to friendstoannouncethoevent—- ^ 
Wedding-day, a. 'The day of marrisge.— 


$a ve 


; — pa A A 
an eegen ame amp e EN e fou ran iua ai d A EEN CERS ae agns dats \ 


d Le Weddin -dower, $ mm i 

ment or diminution; to waste gradually; of position: supcriority.—Weather-gall, », Wedding favour, e rosette de bend 
to pass away, as time; to make gradua Same as Water-gall. — Weather-glass, 2. | of white ribbons worn b males attending | l 
p d 8&8 (winter wore over).— To wear well | An instrument to indicate the state of a wedding. — Wedding-feast, n. A feast | t 
or na tobe wasted away slowly orquickly; | the atmosphere; a term popularly applied | prepared for tho guests at a wedding— i ( 
m ote by time or uso with difli- | to the barometer.—Wea her-gleam, 2. A | Wedding-ring, n. A plain goldring placed 1 l 
. CULLY or cas — — wear off, to pas3away seculiar clear sky near the horizon.— | by the bridegroom on tho third Anger d H E 
Are —— ho act of wearing; the eathering, wern'éring, x. Gcol. tho | the brides left hand at the marriage cere: | ETE 
fi m g worn; diminution by fric- | action of the elements in altering rocks.— | mony, — Wedlock, wed'lok, n. [A. Sax. 1 
Hon, use, time, or the like; stylo of dress; | Weatherly, wern'ér-li, a. Naut. applied wedlkic, a pledging, from wed, a pledge, » — ^4 
: 1 calor vogue in costumo.— Wear and | toa ship that makes very little leeway.— | and ác, sport, a gilt, latterly used as a | | 
var 083 OT € ere by wearing or Weather- moulding, 5. A dripstone or | meretermination of abstract nouns] Mar- i , 
SE of belg won | BE RE | Hage; matrimony, «gu ET | 

5 — r olf the rain.—Weather-proof, o | RIAGE. H 
Wasser, Nn ^ One who wcars.— | Proof against rough weatheor,— Teather. Wedder, wed’er, n. A wether. d : 
ee "i B, a. y Applied to what is | prophet, n. Ono skilled in foresecin tho | Wedding. Under Wen. SS D 
Wear se ng DA ). y changes or state of the weather. Wea- | Wedge, wei, a. [ x. weep, & wedge d | 
ein par pe DA orm of veer.] Naut. to | ther-side, n. Naut. that side of a ship | Icel. veggr, Dan. vagge, Sw. Wigg Den E, 
` SCH un ae bo GA tack by turning tho-| under sail which is to windward. — Wea- | G. weck, wedge; perhaps akin to wag, IT à | 
Wont gunn ; om owards the wind. ther-wise, o, Skilful in forecasting the weigh, and elgnifyin lit, the m ael | J 
ear > vr, 2 "A. Sart prre ee weather.—Weather-worn, a. Worn by the | piece of wood or thin ago at the othe NH. 

" A Í A ZI 
perhaps from wén, a swampy place, the ang Mopin iting wood, roc Lo fee Al | 
word originally having reference to tho the mechanical powers; a mass 0! form; | 
fatigue of walking on wet ground.] Hav- ecially if resembling a wedge 1 D 
or ren exettion E f EE E 
; ; fatigued; im- ; 0 : | 
point T Pa advance of something ——— tato Kann to | 
e; sick; dis- ance, bu | 
gusted (weary of life); tiresome; irksome. apparent le an important ith 8 | 
uh i wearying, To make weary; aie wedged wedging. | Y T to drives | 
to tires fo fatiguo; to ex thaust the patience wedeo or with wedges; to rive; compels 4 | 
3 ng T LU Km . "Ct i > to wit "Mo | 
TASS à i wedge is drivon; to or vit — 
ai E "E tire. Wearlly, w3- | up into one whole (to weave incidents into |, closely; to fasten with & Me Ke | en 
fatigued. — Weariness, manners like ono | a sory I; to contrive or construct with de- |' wedges; to fix in the mani’ ter Josiah y 
ess, wé'ri-ne8, n. Tho | sign (lo weave a plot).—v.i. To work with | Wedgwood-ware, w rn Stafford: i 






etato of weary ~ H E > truria, 

exhaustion of strength induced Senor Wedgwood (1730-1789) of BERUFT kind ol 

fatigue; tedium; ennul; languor.—Wearl- 
u 






ver, n. One who weaves or whose occupa- 


tion is to weave; an aquatic insect, the: 
the most bri lant ae mental 


calle n An insessorial tropical bird, so | and much 
rom its nest being woven of various | vases, oe Under WED: [A 


























Waly: WO'ri-sum-li, adv. "l'ediously.— 


vegetable substances, — Weaver-fish, n. | Wedlock : 
rEEVER.— Weaving, wUving, n. Tho act | Wednesday, wens dn, ni ; h 
of one who weaves; the act or art of pro-| dag, that is Mer J The fourt 
ducing cloth or other textilo fabrics. same as Odin. rt day A 
Weazen, wü'zn, a. [Icel. visinn, wizened, | the week; the A form 
withered, Wizex.) Thin; lean; wizened. | Wee, wi, Qe 





















suni; per Ge? 8, wasende, O.H.G. wei- 
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; frequent usage 
being due éi o Mor wea) little 
mall; De eed; 

[ wed, P A es doubtful.) irho 
Wee weeds: ¿any plant that is uscless 
o "a plant such as grows 
Eih? 2 ted, and Zb ener the = 
wher fy an or i jurlous In loose-bodie 


e Zei a 
f i. t X = 
e > 


Weld, weld, ot [O. E. welle, Sc. waul (the 

final d has been added) = G. and D, 
wellen, to boil, to weld; Sw. walla, to weld; 
same word as well, to boil, to bubble up.] 
To unite or join together into firm union, 
as two pieces of metal, hy hammering or 
compression when raised to a white heat; 


hence, fig. to unite very closely (welded b 
affectión).—n. A junction of EN pieces Of 
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a pound); to be considered as important; 


SEI SE RES | 
& 


h to bear heavily; to press hard.—a. A wey; | ironbyha i 
a to ess animal; To free from wecds or utut. a corruption of way, used on heat Weldable Soldati, Kr 
á worth ear — Ue take away, as noxious | the hrase under weigh.—Weighable, wa'- | being welded.—Welder, welder, n. One 
|. Bion eebe) Welghae, Wii) M. A tate or tal paid | Weiteren — 
n s to ext Wecder, wed cr, 3. age, vi, AT a e wel'für, m. (Lit. a state of fari: 
N Puri x GL, woeding-tool,— Woed" Gei woighing an — A. A| well. Wort, Fanz.] ara of exeraption 
gi : that WC gwn with weeds.—Weec- mh their] Welg vap Carts, wagons, &c., | from misfortuno, calamity, or evil; the 
ba f Ont. a. Overs mplement for pullingup, | with their load.—Weigher, wa'ér, a, One enjoyment of health and. the common 
uL |. feriha e weeds. Wooten | line KE Ee | "Mobingsotlite; well-being, prosperity. 
ing UD» weeds. — Ay, ae H LY welk, v.i. (8 5 
S digging de det weeds; abounding | weighed.—Weighing, wi'ing, x. The act | to wither, to fa ie] To D 5 Lo dl —— 
Ving Wadi, d. ons orth ess for breeding or | of ascertaining weight. — Weighing-ma- | Welkin, wel'kin, n. [O. E. wellne, wolk 
il Sith weeds; WE" ‘weedy horae). chino, ». Any contrivance by which the | A. Sax. wolcen, wolen, a cloud, pl. the s - 
ly al vig pu A. Sax. waed, waede, a | weight of au object may be ascertained; | G. wolke, O. H.G. wolchan, a cloud. Tho 
Le air Zei wed, t is. wede, D. (ge)waad Iccl-| generally applied only to contrivances | sky; the vault of heaven. [Poetica 1 
"E gut; We oot as Goth. ga-widan, Lo — = —— — Mo EC ot ve M ne LA. Bax. well, «cella, a well, 
garmen die arment}; pl. 0 .— » Wit, n. , E, ountain il: 
(trie rdd; E. withy 5 weght, wight, A. Sax, wiht.) That p neli a boiling, D: wel, a oo, DOS 


and as ei ourning dress 1 ropertv | Icel. 
bind, nga, especially the m of bodies by which they (end toward the | ver velh, e boiling, Dy wel a spring, Dan. 





ld, a spring, G. welle, a wave to 
(a Wee, k=D tro of t ;t boil; gt o low 
a „Sax. twice, a wee e | centro of the carth; tho measure of the | boil; from root of walk, wallow, L. 
m, week; weh ni Lien co akin G. twoche, a | force of gravity as determined for any | to roll (whence volume, &c.).] A spring: 
Vx week, Lee idoubtful.] The stoen of soven | particular body; the amount which any- | a fountain; an artificial structure from 
u wee dades aco from one Sunday to an- | thing weighs; a certain mass of brass,| which water is obtained, often a round 
Se day : Lo (hal) day week, the sameday | iron, or other substance to be used for| pit sunk perpendicularly into the earth to 
P other.— afterwards; the corresponding day | determining the weight of other bodies | reach a supply of water; a compartment. - 2 
de y week ucceeding week. — eek-day, ». | (a pound weight); a heavy mass; something | at the bottom of ceriain things: a com- 
A , in tho SUP tho week except Sunday.— | heavy; in clocks, one of the two masses of | partment in a fishing-vessel having holes 
e Any Y wekli, a. Pertaining tox week | metal that by their weight actuate the | to let in water so that fish may be kept 
y Week "days; lasting for a week; happen- | machinery; pressure; burden (tho weight | alive; arch. the space in a buildin hh 
zw d or WE ege once a weok.—adv. Once a | of grief]; importance; influence; eflicacy; | which winding staira aro placed; fig. a 
tial ` ing or a, A periodical, as a newspaper, | consequenco; „moment; improssiveness; | spring, source, or origin.—v.i. To spring or 
| wee ing once a week. med, a sensation of oppression or heavi- | issue forth,as water from the earth; toflow; 
Ha WD. wen vi. [A. Sax. wénan, to ween, | ness.—Dead weight, a heavy andoppressive | to bubble un.—Well-sinker, a, One who 
q een, win, Icel. ven, Goth. wens, expecta- burden.—v.t. To add or attach awcightor | digswclls.—Well n. The operation 
at from ope. Wix.] ‚To be of opinion; to | weights to; to add to the heaviness of — | of sinkingordigging wells.—Well-room, n. 
KS have tho notion; to think; to imagine. Milan ce d wi'ti-li, adv. In a weighty | A room into which the water of a mineral 
d Weep, wep, v.i.—pret. and pp.wept. [A.Sax. | manner; heavily; ponderously; with force | spring is conducted.—Well-spring, n. A 
I to weep, from wóp, clamour, out- | or impressiveness, — Weightiness, wW'ti- | fountain; a source of continual supply. 
í cy; Q, Sax. wopian, Goth. woyjan, to cry; | nes, a. Pondcrousness; gravity; force; | Well, wel, a. LA. Sax. wel, well, enough, * 
a eis. Rus. vopit, Lith, vapiti, to weep; L. | importanco.—Weightless, wit'les, a, Hav- | much=D, wel, Icel, and Dan. vel, Sw. wil, 
1 . vach, to speak.) To mani- 


jug no weight.—Weighty, wi'ti, a. Harv- 
ing great weight; heavy; ponderous; im- 
ortant ; momentous; gravo; adapted to 
urn the balance in the mind, or to con- 
vince; cogent; grave or serious. 
Weir, wir, n. LA. Sax, war, wer, a fence, 
an inclosure for fish; G. wehr, weir, dam; 
lit, a fence or warn) A akin to ward, 


‘voice; SET. e 
Ge? or other strong passion by shed- 
ding tears; to drop or ilow like tears; to 
: let fall drops; torain; to give out moisture; 
, to have the branches drooping or hanging 
| downwards; to droop.— v.t. To lament, 
bewail, or bemoan; to shed tears for; to 
| shed or Ict fall drop by drop; to pour forth 
in drops, as if tears; to get rid of by weep- 
: followed by away, out, &c,—Weeper, 
per, n. One who weeps: a sort of white 
linen cuf or band on a dress, worn.as a 
ledge of mourning.—Weeping-ash, n. A 
ety of ash which has its branches 
arching downwards instead of upwards.— 
Weeping-birch, n. A varicty of the birch 
reeled branches.—Weeping-elm, n. 
"An elm with pendulous branches.—Weep- 
í ‚we SANE en. Meel) n 
3 ri D ` ICCICS O 
i jw whose long and slender branches 
ang down alinost perpond icularly. 

Cover, we'vór, m. IO. F i quivre 
from L vi , ^ H LO wire, quiwnre, 
edible shot ie V viper; akin wyvern.| An 

d wounds with 26 British seas which inflicts 
su; fa. with the spines of its first dorsal 


sevil, we'vil,n. DA. Sax. wifel, L.G 
. e fe © staba h 5 E] ae d 
— G. wiebel; cog. Lib wabaias, 2 
| insects of {hen ne applied to various 
i by e beetlo family, distinguished 
H toma elongation of the head, so as to 
| cus enemica to out or proboscis; danger- 
>, atroying the ngriculturist, from do- 
oA ' Weevity BS, fruit, &c. — Weevilled, 
` ees ' » WG'vil-i, a. Infested by 


A Melt, wett, 
e. 1 Tm to wenya Sax, we » tho woof, from 
| ed 
3 


Goth. waila, G. wohl, well; of same origin 
as will, and meaning originally acco ng 
to one’s will. Akin weal, wealth} Not ill; 
in accordance with wish or desiro (the 
business turned out well); ——— 
often in imperzonal usages (it is well); 
being in health; not ailing or sick; having 
recovered ; comfortable: ing in favou;, ` ` 
favoured (to be well with the king); just; i 
right; proper(wasit well to dothis?). ~. This L « i 
word is almost — used predicatively. t 
not attributively.—To let well alone, no 
to try and improve what is already well. 
—adv. Ina proper manner; justly; rightly; 
not ill or wickedly; in a satisfactory man: 
ner; skilfully: with due art (the work is 
well donc); sufficient! svery much (I like it 
well); to a degree that gives pleasure; with 
praise; commendabiy (to speak well ot one]; 
ieh qua Ay mc id SC 
casily; : adequately; thoroughly; con- Y 
siderably; not a little (well advanced in 
life). This word is often merely expletive 
or used to avoid abruptness (well, the work 
is done; well, let us go; well, well, be it 50). 
— A8 well, rather right, convenient, or | 
roper than otherwise (it may be aa well 
o inform you before you go).—«La well as, 
together with; and also; not less than; one | 
as much as the other (a sickness long as 
well aasevere).— Wellcnough,in a moderate 
degrec; so as to give satisfaction, orsoasto 
require no alteration.— Well nigh, nearly; 
seele — 
ition, especially as to „We 
pointed an Pul formished and equipped. 
—Well-beha a. Of good conduct or 





ware, wary, warren] A dam across a 
stream to stop and raise tho water, for tho 
urpose of conveying water to a mill for 
rrigation, &c.; a fence of twigs or stakes 
set In a stream for catching fish. ` 

Weird, ward, n. LA. Sax. wyrd, wird, fato, 
destiny, from stem of weorthan, G. werden, 
Goth.wairthan, to become,to be. Wong, 
Destiny; a person's allotted fate.—a, Coun- 
nected with fate or destiny; able to influ- 
ence fate; partaking of the supernatural; 
unearthly; suggestive of unearthliness.— 
Weirdness, wérd'nes, st. 

Welcher, Welsher, welsh’ér, n. [Yorkshire 
welch, a failure, a form of welk, to fail, to 
fado=D. and G. welken, to fade.] A pro- 
fessional betting man who receives the 
sums staked by persons wishing to back 
particular horses and does not pay if he 
loses. [Turf slang.] : 

Welcome, wel'kum, €. Lekt to well 
come. ] Received with gladness; admitted 
willingly to onos house and com A 
producing gladness onits reception; grate- 
ful; pleasing; free to have or enjoy: in 
phrases of courtesy. —n. Salutation of a 
now-comer; kind reception of a guest or 
new-comer, — To bid welcome, to receive 
with professions of friendship, kindness, 
or gladness. —v.t.— welcomed, welcoming. 
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CCl, vefir, WEAVE ith kindness; fare: happiness; prosperity.—Well-horn,a. 
0 : a a now with kindness; to piness; 

4 ya f cloth 1 SR threads that E en hospltably and cheerfully; toac-| Born ota noble or ——— family; not 

wa vi [A and cross the warp. cept or meet with gladness (to welcome | of mean birth. — W l-bred, a. Of good 

d cg 110 moves qo a toon, to lift, death). —Welcomer, welkum-ór,m. One | breeding; polite;cultivated;refined;of good 

wt — bear fips "ven, to DÉEN: a pair of | who welcomes. , stock, or race, —Well-conducted, a. 
the ] mou It, move; G wis gh; Icel. vega, to | Wold, Wold, weld,-wold,n. [O.E. weld TO led on; of good conduct; well- 
yd. — 7| to ia wag eo Tock; samo | tvolde, Sc. wald; origin unknown.| A plant | behaved.—Well-doing,n. Performance of 
5, f welt ie So that je pol Toraisoorbenr | native to Britain and several Euro duties; upright conduct.—Well-educated, 
2. Re leck to oxa SEH in the air (to | countries, used by dyers to givoa yellow | o, Havinga education; well-instruc- 
di i certain how hoe by tl colour, and sometimes called Dyers’ Weed; | ted.—Well-favoured, a. Handsome; well- 
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sometimes also called Wild Woad. 
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Were, Ne - asl ne ein: past 
se plural of the verb to be, an e pas a 
pa perno subjunctivc—wert being used | aud allied We n to the Tes iaden an, 
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. D u — Well. a, 
information ; intelligent. as second person singular. ling. « Vilulua y e 
Kimiya seen je beer v Werewolf, wer'wul f,n. A wcrwolf. | Wey, warned R castrat Lë Ne 
See known or acknowledged.—Well- | Wergild, Weregild, wergild, wer’sild, n. Weien! A ceria Waege, y > 


fA. Sax. wergild—wer, man, and gild, geld, | “of wool, - 
ag Formerly a fine of varying cheese, Bar ba; of Wheat, 5 q mes tt 
amount for manslaughter and other Whack, whak. ; Watters 


ning, a. Having a good intention.— 
l Wellmeant, a. Rightly intended; sincere; 
not feigned. — Well-met, inter). A term 


* 1 1 > cé O e 3: 0 Tuw it 
i > at mecting.— | crimes against the person,by paying w hich | to givo a hen [ ‘ACK 
of Salata eem mH circumstances; e — * every further obli- (oo od tu To — ik 
1 S good r S ate, —* "e Lët ; ( “ AÀ 
we ——— füshdy igujatel or | Wernerian, werntrian, a. Pertaining to w ale Mart wot blows, 6 strik, 
governed —Well-proportioned, a. Having Werner, a celebrated German mineralogist | Icel. kvalir : huel, ame] 
"m e 8 


good proportions; well-shaped. — 


and geologist, or to his theory of the earth, | (whal » SW. and Dan, k 
Which was also called the Neptunian The: | haps —— Käre G. vul 
te 


read, a. Having read a great deal; con- EN costa e A, Sax, pti 1 
, .—Wellregulated, a. | ory, Under NEPTUNE. roar, to bellow, fro : Ké 
pM E ep CREE DEE NAMES SECH 
Well-spent, a. Spent or passed in virtue; | Wertherian, wér- € fer oet] e's we kJ Senti . the Get Loi ens of the E jet Brel 
spentto the besta vantage.— Well-spoke = —— ambyish. — bes Or Greek sentative bee d 
=" E Pr v ne 3 éi "1% a E 
ad : fain OA curras Welle Werwolf, wer'wulf, n. (A. Sax. werewulf, | account of the off ang whe to valuable 


lit. man-woli, from wer (Icel, verr, Goth. | furnishes —Wh alebone whi Ct 
wair), a man, and wulf, a wolf; wer is cog. | vel-built boat — m A c 
with L. vir,a man. VIRILE.] A mau trans- | rounded at both en ds, 28 fect in len, 
formed for a time or Yarn ld into a | whales.— Whale-bone used in h 
wolf; a man by day and a wolf by night; a | clastic horny subst ce which e 
lycanthrope. . * thin parallel plates to th * adheres iy 
esleyan, wes'li-an, a. Pertaining to John | certain species of whales: (äis v 
Wesley, or the religious sect (the Metho- | fishery, n. "The fishery or ich 
dists) established by him about 1739.— | taking whales, — Whale.fsbi ol sien d 


timed, a. Done ata proper timo; oppor- 
timed, Cyel to-do, a. Being in casy cir- 
cumstances; well-off; prosperous. — cìl. 
wisher, n. One who wishes the good of 
another.—Well-won,a. Honestly gained; 
hardly earned. — Well-worn, a, Much 


worn or used. 3 
Welladay, wel'a-dà, interj. [A corruption 
of welaway, from A. Sax. wa, ld, wa, woe! 
lo! woe!) Welaway! alas! lackada ! 
Wellington, wel'ing-ton, n. A kind of long- 
y men, named after 


es di rne 


n. One who adopts the principles and doc- | employmentofcatchi fishing, n, 
trines of Weslcyanism. D Wesleyanism, whivlér, a, A vera te whales- Whaler 
wes'li-an-izm,n. The system of doctrines | in the Whale-fishe m P employed 


tie Duke of Wellington: used algo adjec- | and church polity of the Wesleyau Mctho- | «. Pertaining to the ca ture an 
tively.—Wellingtonia, wel-ing-tö’ni-a, n. | dists. mn win], m. (Probably for eek a 
A pane povaany E | Wer. Br uta WE via en ene Pet 
= trees W = AU, 1 y A D e D e l 1, Q. ef > = 
E 4 Los End Dades ee * vest, G. west (whence Fr. ouest); probably | eyes. " gst aving greenish-whita 


from a root vas, to dwell, as the home of | Whap, whop, v.t. Same 
the sun. Was.] That point of the horizon Wharf, what f. pl. Wha is, 
where the sun sets at the equinox, and | Wharves, wharvz, LA. Sax. hwer "i 
midway between the north and south | a turning, a bank, a wharf; 0.Sw. hia 
points; the region of the heavens near| aturning a whart; Icel, hvarf,aturning, - |- 
this point; the region or tract lying oppo- | a shelter; D. 
site the east, or nearer the west point than | Perhaps originally an embankment or 
another point of reckoning.— West-End, | dam that turns the course of a stream; 
the fashionable or aristocratic quarter of | from A. Sax. hweorfan, Icel, kverfa, tà 
London: used often adjectively.--a. Being | turn.) A quay of wood or stone on a rcad. 
in the west or lying towards the west; | stead, harbour, orriver, alongsideot which 
western; coming or moving from the west | ships are brought to load or ogload al 
or western region. — «dv. To the western | To place or lodge on a wharf.— 
region; at the westward; moro westward; | whariäj,n. Money paid for using a wharf, | 
—v.i. To pass to tho west; to assumo 2 | a wharf or wharis collectively. — Whar | 
westerly direction. — Westering, wes'ter- | finger, whar’fin-jer, n. [For wharfager, | 
ing. P. and «. kaseng to the west. [Poct.] | then being inserted as in MESNNGET, par 
— Westerly, wes'tér-li, a. Being toward | senger.] A — who owns or who 
the west; situated in the western region; | the charge o 
coming from the westward. — adv. Ten- | What, whot, pron. [A. Sax, hwat, what, 
ding, going, or moving toward the west, | also, why, lo, &c., neut. of hud, who. Wao] 
— Western, wes'térn,«, Being in the west, | An interrogative pronoun used in asking 
or in the direction of west; moving or di» | questions as to things, and CORTES, d i 
rected to tho west; proceeding from tho | in many respects to who, but used KE 
west (a western breeze).—Westerner, wes'. | tively as well as substantive arhi | 
tér-nér, n. A native or inhabitant of | matter? I donot know whatt d eet 
the west.— Westernmost, wes'tern-múst,a. | whatstuffis this?). Usedalone GL ER | 
Farthest to the west; most western. — | ing a question it has an emphatic noe 
Westing, wes'ting, 2. Spaco or distanco | is almost an interjection, al do you 
westward; space reckoned from one point | is it possible that? y ‘ons a5, 
to another westward from it.—Westmost, | believe that ?); hence m the consequence 
west’möst, a. Farthest to the west. — | what if= what woul be schat of evil 
Westward, Westwards, wesb'wérd, west'- | if? what will it matter a ol? 
wérdz, adv, [A. Sax. west, and -weard, | follows from? why ses it matter 
denoting direction. _Westwards is an ad- | what though=what docs W m% Teed to 
verbial genitive.] Toward the west. — nting or admitting emphatic ross 
Westwardly, west'werd-li, adv. In a di- roduco nn intensivo Den mph yed 
rection toward the west. or exclamation, and ¥ to how great d 
Wet, wet, a. [O.E. and Sc. weet, A. Sax. | tively it is cquivalen | how extraondi 
wact, Icel. vátr, Dan. vaad, wet; akin to | how remarkable ‘aes it has been | 
water.) Containing water; soaked with | nary... ! [sono x of a compound re * 
water; having water or other liquid upon | It often has the hon used substantively 
the surface; zmar drizzly; very damp | tivo pronoun: W Cs) which; that which 
(wet weather). —n. Water or wetness; mois- | the thing (or Kap, » when NC À 
turo or humidity in considerable degreo; | know what you Dri s the sort ol es ` 77 
rainy weather; rain.—v.t.—pret. and pp. | tively =the . - - SEH | 
` wet or wetted (the latter regularly in Tio of... which oz "It also 
passive to avoid confusion with the adjec- | I have is my Cover: whatso6 phrases 
tive wet), ppr. wetting. To make wet; to | whatever or What will). In guch j 
moisten, drench, or soak with water or | soover (come wag, DN tell Wires on | 
other liquid; to dip orsoak in liquor.—Wet- | as, I I eed to lay come hafs his 
dock, n, Under Docx.—Wetness, wet/ne , But to bo stated. A collo 
n. Thestateof being wet; a watery ormojst | what is avon ¿do you call Ù? ey that 
state of the atmosphere; moisture.—Wet- | (its) name? "gene 
aurae, ^ A woman who suckles and nurses quini ver of pplys 1 
d not her own: o O dry murse, ig uscd or Is 1 
Wetshod, wet’ shod, q. Wet over the | or word.— What no^ du cles Ue à 


Welsh, welsh, a. LA. Sax. welisc, walisc, 
lit, foreign, from wealh, a foreigner; simi- 
G. wálsch, welsch, is foreign, especi- 
French or Italian, and Wälschland is 
Italy. So walnut is the welsh or foreign 
nut. Akin Walloon, Cornwall.) Pertain- 
ing to Wales or to its people; Cymric.— 
Welsh rabbit.: Under Rannit. —n. Tho 
language of Walcs, a member of the Celtic 
family, forming with the Breton and now 
extint Cornish the Cymric group; the in- 
habitants of Walcs.— Wel n, Welsh- 
woman, wolsh'man, veis man, n A 
native of the principality of Wales. 

Welsher, n. WELCHER. 

Welt, welt, n. [Probably from W, pecie a 
hem, a welt.] A border; a kind of hcm or 
edging; a strip of leather sewed round the 

of the upper of a boot or shoe and 
the inner sole, and to which the outcr sole 
is afterwards fastened. — v.t. To furnish 

with a welt. i 

Welter, wel'tér, v.i. [From A. Sax. wealtan, 

roll; L.G. weltern, Sw. vültra, G. wälzen, 

to roll, to wallow, to welter; same root ng 

walk, wallow, Akin waltz.] To wallow; to 

tumble about; to roll or wallow in some 
foul matter; to rise and fall, as waves. 

Wen, wen, n. LA. Sax. wenn, D. wen, L.G. 

ween, Prov. G, wenne, a swelling, a wart.] 

A tumour without inflammation orchange 

of colour of tho skin.—Wennish, Wenny, 

mendsh, wen'i, a. Having the nature of 
Wench, wensh, n. [O.E. wenche, from wen- 
chel, a child, A. Sax. wencel, weak; allied 
to G. wanken, to totter. WINx.] A famil- 

Jar expression applied to a woman, espe- 

cially a young woman, in any variation of 

tone between tenderness and contempt; 
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pret, of go. [A. Sax. wendan, to turn, to 
go = Tels venda, Dan. vendo, D. and G. 
n, to change, to turn: a caus, of the 
Yerb to wind, to turn, to twist. Wixp.] 

£0; to pass to or from a place; to travel. 


eet? one a way; also uscd reflexively (wend 


Went, went, old pret. and pp. of wend: 
— as tho pret. of oot e vulgarly 










shoes. — meration of 10 
Wept, went, pret. and pp. of — a wee ish, a. Somewhat anon nd is equivalen * 
bune—the ^" | 
Fate, für, fat, fall; mu, met, her; pine, pin; nöte,not, müve; tbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ü, 808 
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Eo knot C bo knowing I with (ro 
déng? tooi calling. — What wen o 
—— by or i lh another the 
ted), Jone thing tiec 
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ri = —— WEE 
Ire ing soever that; be 1 

deeg An : hit nat: used substan 
king often contracted to 
obit. s Keen hare 
of household furniture ms 

books, &c. lat 

sand elves = test AC, whot-so- 
- Whats co matter what thing or 
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“hol, 1 rn. hush o mine.] A 
p in-mine. _ 

ne, Aon. S Vin first meaning from 
wheal, Who» a. putrefaction.] A pimple 

. e or weal. 

stule; a Wale OF Sax, hwacle = Sc, 
wheat WHS aiti, SW. ete, Dan; Ade 
iles h, hwaiteis, y Man t belonging 
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several varictics; 

y of the plant, a well- 
which furnishes à white 
Wheat-ear, n. An car 
Wheat-<ol, n. A discase in 
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Net eo, f which destroy the flower 
the a Hossias-rix.—Wheat-moth, 
vi The grain e n. [A.Sax. kwit, white, 

teriors.] A bird akin to the stonc- 
| ars, De common summer visitant to Brit- 
T | E Ve a conspicuous white patch at 

' tho tail. ; 

d the baso OF 
-— rial y Wom W. chwedla, to talk, to 
i sip, from chwedl, a story, discoursc.] 
um K entico by soft words; to gain over by 
coaxing and flattery; to cajole; to procure 
H by coaxing. — vl, do flatter; to coax.— 
Al edler, whid'ler,n. One who wheedles. 
—Wheedling, whed’ ling, a. Coaxing; 


l, 
rad. 
en 
we | wheel whel, n, (A. Bax. Awedl, contr. from 
har | vwAewo; akin D. wiel, Dan. hjul, Icel. 
ager | Méi, Avél: connections doubtful.] A cir- 
pu cular frame or solid disc turning on an 
) has axis; as applied to carriages, a wheel usu- 
ally consists of a nave, into which aro in- 
shat, erted radiating spokes connecting it with 
` | the periphery or circular ring; any appa- 
king | ratusor machine the essential feature of 
ding } which is a wheel (a spinning-wheel, a pot- 
de i ters wheel); a circular frame with projec- 
athe ` ting handles and an axle on which are 
| 


eris; wound the ropes or chains connecting it 
due | uta the rudder for stecring a SCH an 
Or i strument of torture formerly use e the 
it to victim being fastened on it and his limbs 
SG | ane Frat O 
ls rotation; circum- 

ma Dien, — Wheel and axle, one of the 
o - | a pan powers, an application of tho 
| "p WË DCH of the ever, consisting 

uct! frat — axle on which a wheel is 
* I the wheal ened, power being applied to 
o | w and a weight raised by a rope 
Si whey d m the axle. — Wheels within 
Ki Motives inqublication of circumstances, 
en D shouga 511608, or tho like.—To put 
is DER Wire] lo the wheel. Under Snout- 
in | Son to tum of an or OETROPE U. To 
| 1 reul - j volvo; ive a 
i convey motion w to rotate; to whirls to 

i fe A to rotate: to be 9n an axis; to revolve: 
whe | far tight; to und; to make a cir- 
— | — a8 n be forward or along; 
sg | animal HAE ACS as a piece Ge 
e sl nie on A rotifer. 
mei c l| © mo y A barometer in 
tha a | municated tion of tho mercury is com- 


am? a 

TE Zäizs ma dia] ad vitat. shows tho 
[5 l to handles benith a wheel in front and 
— 1 vidual wie, rolled by a, Single in- 
tiago moved carriage whee Any sort of 


ls, a3 A coach, 
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- ships,—Wheel-lock, n. A kind of old mus- 


Whee 
Wheezo, whiz, v.i.—wheezed, wheezing. LA. 


b 
Whelk, whe 





j, job; 
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wagon, cart, &c.—Wheel-chair, n. A chair 
or small carriage on wheels; an invalid's 
chair. — Wheeled, whéld, a. Having 
wheels: often in composition (a two. 
wheeled carriage). — Wheeler, whi'lér, n. 
Ono who wheels; a maker of wheels; a 
whceel-horse, or one next the wheels of the 
carriuzo. — eel-horse, n. WHEELER. — 
Wheel-house, a. Nau. a kind of house 
built over the steering-wheel in large 


ket lock with a wheel which revolved 
against a flint, for producing sparks.— 
Wheelman, whél'man, n. One who uses a 
bicycle or tricycle or similar conveyance, 
—Wheel-plough, n. A plough with, a 
wheel or wheels regulating the depth of 
the furrow.—Wheel-race, n, The place in 
which a water-wheel is fixed. — Wheel. 
window, x. A.circular Gothic window 
with radiating mullions,—Wheel-work, n. 
The combination of wheels which com- 
municate motion to one another in ma- 
chinery.—Wheel-wright, n. A man whose 
— is to make wheels, 
» Whol, a. Same as Wheat, a mine. 


Sax. hwésan, sac on Ba wheeze; Dan. 
hvese, Icel. kvesa, to hiss: an imitative 
word, akin to whisper, whistle.) To breathe 
hard and with an audible sound, as per- 
sons affected with asthma. — Wheezy. 
whe'zi, a. Affected with or characteri 
Biereg 
B nm. LA. Sax. weolc, weluc 
allied to wealcan, to turn; lit. a twisted 
shell. Watk.] An ediblo mollusc with a 
spiral shell, used for food in England. 

Whelk, whelk,x. [Dim. from wheal, a pus- 
tule.] A pustule or pimple. (Shak. 

Whelm, whelm, v.t. | pparently modified 
from old whelve, whelfe, to overturn, to 
cover ovor, from A. Sax. hwylfan, to vault 
over, from Awealf, a vault or arch -Icel. 
hvalf, Sw. hvalf, a vault.] To throw over 
so as to covers; to engulf; to swallow up; 
torum or destroy by overpowering dis- 
aster, 

Whelp, whelp, n. [A. Sax. hwelp=D. welp 
G, welf, Dan. hvalp, Icel, hvelpr, a whelp. 
The young of the canine species, and o 
several other beasts of prey; a puppy; a 
cub; a son; a young man: in contempt or 
sportiveness.—v.i. To bring forth whelps. 
—v.t. To bring forth, asa bitch does; hence 
to give birth to or originate: in contempt. 

When, when, adv. [A. Sax. hwaenne,hwonne, 
O. Fries, hwenne, G.wann, wenn, Goth.hwan, 
when; akin to who. Comp. L. quum, quan- 
do, when, ui, who.] At what or which 
time: used interrogatively (when did he 
come?); at the time that; at or just after 
the moment that: used relatively (he came 
when I wath at which timc; at the same 
time that; while; whcreas(you were absent 
when you should have been present); which 
time; then: preceded by since or till. — 
Whene'er, when-är’. Contracted form of 

Whenever. — Whenever, when-ev'ér, adv. 
At whatever time. — Whensoever, when- 
s9-ev'tr, adv. At whatever time. 

Whence, whens, adv. [O.E. whennes, from 
when by affixing a genitivo termination, 
as in hence, thence, twice, &c.] From what 
place; from what or which source, origin, 
premises, antecedents, principles, facts, 
and the like; how: used interrogatively 
(whence and what art thou?); from which: 
referring to place, source, origin, facts, 
arguments, &c., and used relatively (the 
place whence he came).—From whence, al- 
though a pleonastic mode of expression, is 
used by good writers. — Whencesoever, 
whens-si-ev'ér, adv. From what place or 
what cause or source socvcr. e 

Where, whür, adv. (A. Sax. hwer, akin to 
who, what, like there and that.) At or in 
what place; in what Jet situation, 
or circumstances; used interrogatively; at 
or in the place in which; in which caso, 
position, circumstances, Åc.: used rela- 
tively; to which place; whither: used both 
interrogatively and relatively. — Where- 
about, whür-a-bout', adv. Near what or 
which place; the place near which; con- 
cerning or about which: also frequently 
used as a noun (a notice of your where- 
about).—Whereabouts, whür-a-bouts', adv. 





i, Fr. ton; ng, sing; 


TH, then; th, thin; 


WHICH 











Near what or which place; whereabouf* 
often used substantively (Y do not know 
his tohereabouts).—Whereas,whir-az', conj. 
The fact or case really being that; when 
in fact; the thing being so t at; consider- 
ing that things aro such that.—Whereat, 
whir-at’, adv. At which: used relatively; 
at what: used interrozatively.—Whereby, 
whär-bi‘, adv. By which: used relatively; 
by what: used interrogzatively.— Where- 
fore, whür'for, adv. and conj. For which 
reason; used relatively; why; for what 
reason: used interrogatively. — Where 

whür-in', adv. In which: in which thing, 
time, respect, Ee: used relatively; in what 
thing, time, &c.: used interrogatively.— 
—Whereinto, whar-in-ti,adv. Into which: 
used relatively; into what: used interro- 
gatively. — Whereness, whirnes, n. The 
state or quality of having a place or posi- 
tion; ubicty.—Whereof, whir-ov’, adv, Of 
which: used relatively; of what: used in- 
terrogatively. — Whereon, whir-on’, adv. 
On which: used relatively; on what: used 
interrogatively. — Wheresoe'er, Wherezo- 
ever, whür-su-ür', whár-so-ev'ér, adv. In 
what place soever; in whatever place.— 
Wherethrough, whär’thrö, adv. Through 
which; by reason of which. — Whereto, 
whür-tó', adv. To which: used relatively; 
to what; to what end: used interrogative- 
ly.—Whereupon, whir-up-on’, adv. Upon 
which; upon what; immediately after and 
in consequence of which. — Where’er, 
Wherever, whür-ür, whür-ev'ér, adv. At 
whatever place —Wherewith, Wherewith- 
al, whir-with’, wher wit. sad, With 
which: uscd relatively; with what: used 
interrogatively.— The wherewith, the where- 
withal, a sufficiency of resources or money. 

ce 


Wherry, wheri, n. ornare akin to I 


hverfr, crank, said of vessels, and to A. 
Sax. hweorfan, to turn. Wuarr.] A light 
shallow boat, seated for passengers, and 
plying on rivers, — an, wheri- 
man, ?. One who rows a wherry. 


Whet, whet, v.t.—pret. and pp. whetled or 


whet. ppr. whelling. LA. Sax. Awettan, to 

whet, m hwet, sharp, keen, bold; so 

Icel. Avetja, from hvatr, bold; D. weiten, 

G. wetzen, to whet.] To sharpen by rub- 

bing on or with a stone; to sharpen in 

gencral; to make keen, or eager; to excite; 
to stimulate (to whet the appetite); to pro- 
voke.—7. The act of sharpening; some- 
thing that provokes or stimulates the 
appetite. — Whet-stone, n. A stone for 

S ening cutlery or tools by friction, — 

Whetter, whet'ér, n. One who or that 
which whets or sharpens. 

Whether, whern'ér, pron. [A.Sax. hwether, 

which of two, also conj.; 0.H.G. hwedar, 

Goth. Awathar; from the interrogative 
acho, and com tive suffix -ther, as in 
hither, other, $c. Which of two; which 
E e pedo 
alternatives: used to introduce the first of 
& series of alternative clauses, the suc- 
ceeding clause or clauses being connected 
by or or by or whether.— Whether or no, in 
either alternative; in e case. 

Whew, whü, v.i. [Imitative.] To whistle 
with a shrill pipe, as plovers.—interj. A 
sound expressing astonishment, aversion, 
or contempt. ` 

Whey, wha, n. [A. Sax. hwaeg=D. wei, hui, 
L.G. wey, whey.] The watery part of milk 
separated from the more coagulable part, 
particularly in the process of making 
cheese.—Wheyey, whiVi. a. Partaking of 
or resembling whey. — Whey-face, n. A 
face bte O A 

aced, €. Having a whi c : 
le-fnced.— Wheyish, whi'ish,z. Wheyoy 
hin; watery. i 

Which, which, pron. (A. Sax. hile, hwyte, 
contr. from Auwilic, lit. why-like, from Awi, 
instrumental case of wd, who, t 
what, and lie, like; so Icel, hvilikr, Dan. 
hvilken, Goth. hreleika, D. welk, G. welch. 
Comp. such=so-like. Like who, which was 
originally an interrogative; as such it ia 
of any gender, but as a relative it is now 
only neuter. It is both singular and 
plural] An interrogative pronoun, by 
which one or more among a number of 
persons or things (frequently ono of two) 

















w, wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
— 
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2 WHIFF 











i or: used adjectively or sub- 
Ea Wie, 203 man is it? which are the 
articles you mean?); a relative naun 
i serving as the neuter of who: often use 
mg adjectively, the relative coming before the 
noun by a kind of inversion (within which 
city he resides); used as an indefinite pro- 
noun, standing for any one which (take 
which you will). — Whichever, Whichso- 
ever, which-ev'ér, which-so-ev'ér, pron. 
No — nish Mme used both as 
ve and as a noun, 
| whit, whif, n. [Imitative of the sound of 
blowing; comp. puff, W. chwif, a whiff, a 
A 
l 














‚chwaf, a quick gust.] A sudden cx- 
> dan o nir, smoke or the like from tlie 
^ mouth; a puff; a gust of air conveying 
| some smell.—v.t. To pull; to throw out in 

whifls; to smoke.—v.i. To emit puffs, as of 
smoke; to puff; to smoke.—Whillle, whifl, 
vi. [Probably from 1hiff; but comp. D. 
weifelen, to waver; Icel, vela, to shake 
often.] To veer about, as the wind; to 
change from one opinion or course to an- 
other; to use evasions; to prevaricate.— 
r,whitlér,». One who whiflles; a 

viper or Dier hence, a harbinger (Shak.). 
` Së m qus «he — cdi ca 

res applicd to a oí Covenan 
who mare ied from the south-west of Scot- 
land to Edinburgh in 1648, said to be from 
whiogam, a word used in South-western 
Scotland in driving horses; akin to Sc. 
whig, to jog along briskly, the connections 
h 










ted 



















a H 

ing doubtful. A designation 

ven to the members of a political part 
Dritain: opposed to Tory; now applic 
* to the more conservative section of the 
Liberal party, and opposed to Radical.—a. 
p Belonging to or composed of Whigs; whig- 
=> gish.—Whigamore, amore, whiz'a- 
mür,». A Whig; applied formerly in con- 
tempt to a Scotch Presbyterian.—Whig- 
; Whi 1 Pagin, whig'izm, n. 
fhe principles of the EN ——Whiggish, 
whig'ish, a. Pertaining to Whigs or their 

nciples. ; 

While, whil, a LA. Sax. Awi, a time, a 


re time; D. e wijle, Goth. Aweila, 
. weile, a time; Icel. Avila, a place of rest; 


of this Le 


tos 


























verity; to fish 1n wi 
Dan. hvile, rest; allied to L. quies, rest. | beat into a froth, as eg 
VIET.) A time; a space of timo; especi- whip in, 


ile, in the meantimo. — 
Worth while, worth the time which it 
requires; worth the time and pains, or the 
trouble and expense. — conj. During the 


with 
for 


time that; as long as; at the same timo | to which 
that. zo tle implies less of contrast in leather; a lash; 


the el than though, sometimes, in- 
deed, implying no contrast at all (while I 
admire his —— I esteem his modera- 
tion; but though 1 admiro his courage, I 
detest his cruelty).—v.t.—twhiled, whiling. 
To cause to pass pleasantly and without 
Irksomeness, languor, or weariness: usu- 
ally with away (to while away time).— 
st, whilst, conj. [From whiles, an 
adverbial genitive, with 2 added as in 
amongst, amidst, detwixt.] The samo as 
EA mal monly used. 7, 
4 whilom. adv. or adj. . Sax. 
hwilum, dat. pl. of Awil, a time, VniLE.] 
3 once; quondam. 
Whim, whim, n. Probably akin to Icel. 
Aime, vonder with tho ——— 
, to. ns 5 Dan. vimse, to 
skip about. Comp. also Da wim, motion.] 


A sudden t E $ 
IM urn of the mind; a freak; a 


ous notion; a kind of 


by horse-power or ste: x 
ing ore, a ter Zi r steam for rais- 








hand 




















x eri m rus pom of a the 
> — zi, a. whim; 
freak; a capri ous notion.—Whi teal, 


cal 
whim'zi-kal, a. [Fro 1 ) ` 
ech m whimsey.] Full of 


cally, whim'zi-kal- ` ishly. 
Whimbret, whimbrel Pohl 







whimsey. 
Whin, whin, 2. 
furze. Furze.—Whin 
bird visiting Britain in summer, and com- 
among broom and à 
Whinny, whin'i, a. Aboundiug in whins, 
instone, whin‘stin, n. 
first given to the blocks of whinstonc oficn 
d lying in waste places.] A name for 
greenstone, and also applied to any, dark- 
coloured and hard unstratified rock. 
Whine, whin,v.t.—whined whining, [A.Sax. 
hwinan, to whiz; Icel, Ruina, Dan. hvine, 
to whiz; imitative words like whiz, whir, 
press distress or complaint by 
a plaintive en Ge cry; tocomplain in a 
mean or unmanly way; to make a similar 
noise, as dogs or other animals, — a. A 
drawling plaintive tone; a men or allec- 
iner, whiner, n., Ono 
who whines.—Whiningly, whi’ning-li,ado, 
In a whining manner. ` ane 
„whini, v.t.—twhinnied, whinnying. 
Imitative and akin to whine; comp. 1 
innio, to whinny.] To neigh. —7. Tho 
neigh of a horse; a low neigh. _ 
Whip, whip, v.t.—whipped, whipping. [Al- 
lied to D. wippen, to skip, to toss; wip, a 
swing, a swipe; O.D. wippe, a whip; L.G. 
wippen, Dan. vippe, to sec-saw; G. tippen, 
to rock, to sec-saw, &c.; comp. also W, 
Hick turn; chwipiaw, to move 
To take or seize with a sudden 
motion; to carry or convcy suddenly and 
rapidly: with away, out, up, and the like; 
to sew slightly; to form into gathers; to 
overlay, as a rope or cord, with a cord, 
going round and round; 
lash or with a1 
tough and flexible; to lash; to 
drive with lashes; t 
with lashes (to whi 


monly found 


foun 


&c.] To ex 


clucip, a 
briskly.] 1 


twine, or thread 


the members of a 
start suddenly and run; to turn and run, 
away, round, &c—n. An instrument 
cattle, &c., or for cor- 
1 & commonly of a handle, 
ich 1s attached a thong of plaited 
a coachman or driver of a 

whip); a member of par- 
slative body who 
ce of as many mem- 


mportant divisions; a 
call made upon mem 


places at a certain time. — Whi 
A hard-twisted cord of which 
whips are made, — p-h 
1 that holds the whip 
driving Whip-lash,n. The lash or strik- 
d of a whip.—Whipper, whip'ér, n. 
— Whipper-in, n. 6 
ids from wandering, and 
if necessary. — W 
2. A diminutive, insignificant 
—Whipping, whip'ing, 
th a whip; flagellation. 
—Whipping-post, ". À 
fenders were tied when 
ping-top, n, 
y whipping. — 


driving horses, 
rection, consistin 


carriage (a good 
liament or other le 
secures the attendan 
bers as possible at i 


ing en 

Onc who whips. 
who keeps houn 
whips them in, 
snapper, 
person; a whipster. 
a. Punishment wi 
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imitative words.] To | 
dim broken roles.—v.t. To utter ina 
low, Whining, or crying tone.—x. A low, 
peevish, broken cry.—Wh 
er-ér, n. One who whimpers.—Whimper- 
ng, whim'per-ing. n. A whimper. 

nder Winx. 
W. —— weeds.] Gorse; 
aban. A passerine 


complaint.—Wh 


trike with a 


uickl; 


in- 


rty 


gl 


A boy's top made to revolve 
p-poor-will, n. The 
popular name of an American bird, allicd 
European goat-sucker or night-jar, 

80 called from its c 


thin, narrow SA 


aw set in a frame.—Whip- 


p 
ster, whip/stér, n, A nimble little fellow; 
a sharp shallow f. 
degree of contem 
Whir, whér, v.i. 
influenced i 


ellow: used with some 


nt. 
d Bu tho gound, partly 
ing 
whiz.) To whiz; t 
ere E move SÉ 


rs to be in their 
cord, n. 
ashes for 
and, x. The 
in riding or 


ne 
por- 


post to which of- 
whipped.—Whip- 


Ip-saw,n. A 


y whirl; comp. 
art, revolve, or 


haps from | or buzzing soun "The b —— 
e : — 1 in 
British bird eang a whimpering.] A | whirring sound mado Bea solang Or 
but consideratis c. allied to the curlew, | ving wheel, a partridge SA and tho 
Whimper, whim prone [Akin to q, | 40 —Whirring, whéring, n. "The sound 
wimmern, to whimper, and to whine, both '8 or pheasant's wings. 


with a low, 


imporer, whim’- 


furze,— 


[Probably 


ıything 
og; to 
to make to spin round 
l a top); to lash in a 
figurative sense; to treat with cutting se- 
th rod and linc; to 
, cream, &c.— To 
ty to keep from scattering, as 
hounds in a hunt; henco, to bring or keep 
logether.—v.1. To 

































































































































wherler, n. One ^ de 


is wicga, wi WA 
or similar insoct; - akal 
Which may be scen up. rech) 


surface of pon 
Whirlwinw as 


Wind; a violent wi 
or rather 
sauna, an 
samo timo a 
Whisk, whisk. we [Same as is 
Wipe, from visk, a wisp, & bunch; Icel, lo 
do erden, ruso em 
recp, 1, Or agi ith ali 
rapid motion; to more Sé Lë di 
swecping motion.—v.i, To more nat 
and wit ralocity.— m a ue reg 
motion, as of some ight: 
pum or gale; a OF ets A 
rush or small : 
ment for rapidly agitati 
as crcam, eggs, &c.— T, 
One who or that which whika WE 
growing on the cheeks of a man, formerly 
also the hair on the upper lip, the mou 
18 


whiskers; formed into whiskers. 


























Whirl, wherl, v. freq 
geen, to hun lio | 
Dan. hvirvle, O.D. wel and Sy La 
cameo to rovna TEE et 
ocity; fo. cn my rapidly, daer 
thing that He ay wits 


S. 
e 
31 
E 
pu 
2 


Tni 

rotations something with yas Blad 

whirling motion E Chat mec H 

as in a rope machine: 

as Whorl, —Whirl at 

that whirls with Y 
s 


rl-bla 


scen circling Tound 
&c., wi great Iß 
rlwind, wher vind, a, Ay liy 
( nd moving in a 
IN a spiral f 
axis, this axis h 


h 
mot 


: t 
Wisp 
beso Pee bunch; a 


tache; tho bristly growing on tha 
upper lip of a cat or other animal at exh 
side.—Whiskered, whiskérd, a, Having 


skey, whis'ki,n. [From whisk, because 


it whisks along rapidly.] A of cne- 
horse chaise. 


Sometimes called Tim 


whiskey. 

Whisky, Whiskey, whis‘ki,n, [Ir.and Gael. 

itis bees whisky, usquela 5 

Wiis etre car ig e 
wv, therefore, mi 

Ana An spirit distilled general 


from 
barley, but sometimes from ait m 
sugar, &c.; there bei 
—viz. malt-whisky an 
— of Aue uality, Ai 
D ES ep ‘Affected with whisky; it 
toxicated 


two chief 
grain-w. 


tha 
es 


Whisp, whisp, n. Same as Wis. 
Whisper wh s'pér, v.i, [A. Sax. iem 6. 


r, an imitative 
— — eren ad Arlene, 


hisper. mp. 
EU sem with a low, h Shout 57 
lant voice; to speak s 


Co 
oftly or Y 


nant breath; to makea low, si 


as the wind.—.é. 


oí 
To ray in lion 


si 
he breath.—n. A low, , ith the 
— tho utterance of wi 


oril; » 
gallery or dome in v 


. a to hush, 

viti vite. te [fs let 
ng, Silence! hushi pe mo fü 

of something that whirs; the sound of a | —n. A well- md vith the 


vh 
breath merely; what 18 uttered dere 
ing; f 
W erer, whis 
Käerch who tells 
whis’per-ing, p. à 
whisper; making 


alow, sibilant sound, 25 d 


r, n. One 
rA cis. Whispers, 


biting; 
ach lapering 


v 
tered in a low voir distance thin 


ag cards 


by four persons 


oil, 


, Ue 
und; a, Be, uge 


5 
aE 
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A 1 because tho parties | light which comes directly from tho sun; | sunday. — tsun ‘sun: 

N xj to bo so al whist or silent. A a light roducod artificially. — | Den and vM EHE IR 

S saying it ie! LA — Morning: pusillanimous Persona had pale don that Whitth of Pentecost, 

me | Wasa eee acter | Sync E | E GAS aa m um 

ale, SW. AUSS tativo wo -- . ‚N. eralnameforany | to cut wi 1 "nifi 

dul , Av hisper; alimen utter a | alloy in which zinc, tin, nickel cut with a knife.) A knife: rarely now 

ity ele" Co pen EN pressing the used da such quantity a to ve it cd is Boot ent in provincial English or 

Ke Re Pot musica” small orifice formed by | colour, as Britannia-metal, German-silver, or dress with a ee whittling. To cut 

T: breath tif ips to uter a sharp or | quoon motal, o, Whiteamoney m. Bi: | Whiz, whiz, vi cel, wiring. [An 

leti] ing tono, OF sor brili sound; to sound white; to bleach; to blanch.—v.i. To = = SEA Mord; comp.toheese, whistle tohir, 

Sahl ie Kr wind-instrumont; to M iecur mnm or —— white.—Whiten- lika aa aea amming or hi ng sound, 
i 0 ¡ ipc.—v.t. To utter or , whi'tn-ér, n. e who or th Zeg ugh the 

lites iias shrill or liko iau; to call, direct, or | whitens, — Whiteness, whites, m MER — sound between hissing and 

Fins modulato BY Hatte 70 whistle off, tosend | state of being white; want of blood in the ) 


Thistle; to send from the fist in | face; paleness; purity; cleanness.—White. 


pron, relative; possessive Whose, 
histoy: n term in falconry.— | nun, n. A numo of the smew.— White. A. 


Vho, hö, pr 
hüz; objective Whom, him. LA. Sax. hud 


BFE, 

































À it o who whis- | pino, n. A valuable ni ase. and fem., whet, what, neut.: 
e) — sound, products: t lo shrill note of | the northern United States. “White ee always an interrogatives Icel. Aver, hvat, 
"ii tles; aus ER dof this kind from an in- | lar, a. A poplar that has the under sido | Goth howe ho "hua mie, wat, G. wer, was, 
A cir a bird; 2 sour istrument orapparatus for | of the leaves white. — White-precipitate, | Gacl. and’ Ke vata; cog. Li. qui, W. moy, 
leta struments a” P^ sound; tho instrument | w. A white mercurial preparation used | Akin are win when Den, kas, who. 
han. producin A ECADIDE steam used on rail- | in medicino as an outward £ application. | Wuy, How lA relati e d a io. 
Rt | penas fiam iat phraso o wet | ticwhite colour puedas im, poti | pronoun always used substantively (at 

) in the colloquia us Ans » passing into a brass- | is, not joined with a noun), and wi 
beat or throat (in the eio a drink or dram).— | yellow or steel-gray. — Whites, whita | Ito's —— — 
beetle one’s të whistle, or to pay dear for | a, pl. A superior kind of flour made rogati rely KEEN Ke inter 
Dia To por ote, to pay a high price for some- | from white wheats cloth goods of a plain Ad dy D — or-which n or 
d one à es? > dearly for indul- | white colour; — sons? of what personality is he? 
i thing ono fancies; Whistler, whis-| smith, whitsnithe ne "A tinsmith: a wor- Lie not —— he is); relative 
circle, gone e who whistles. er in iron who finishes or polishes the | elliptical fo hae ee 
us whit, ‘whit, n. [Dy metathosis from te esl So Spruce, mA species of x CRAT c Mec (ad eam di 
wiht, a creature, a Wight, avis. Ate or aqual, n. Under Sauauı, | should say; as if he should gay... 
sl Sr e Co is | att at pa a 
EN ative (not a m 8 Soch it. white=D ankio aT S Vid nflammation, the knee, | for things, and that for either: but thai 
- ". QU - X. 2 > E 1 cing th i 
dëi er ol, Roll, Dan. Avid, Sw. hvit, G. | most sub ect to white-swelliugs. White has often more preciseness, and in some 


cases it cannot ames 
who, not ‘James Eet - 


weiss, Goth. Aveit ¿ cog. Skr. cueta, white, orn,n. The common hawthorn.—White- hi-ev' 
E m pron. Any peraon whatever: no ma 


: hine. Hence wheat, the white throat, n. A small British bird of t 
enit, o Being of the colour of puo snow; | warbler family Watbsvitrioba: A pane 


BREE 





































gra : C = : O. — Whoso, hü'sü, pron. Whosoever; 
inted with any of the proper | for sulphate of zinc, employ. ES 
da | SE | de e E | mhosrer. Whosoever, E pron 
ticles, ite of black or dark; pale; pallid; | whit'wosh, st. A wash or liquid for ever, höz-sö-ev’er pron, Oi whatever 
bra ess, as from fear or cowardice; pure | whitening something; a composition of | son: the possessive or genitive case of who- 
E | fal tenn ach Wiis fear Ge (wuts A ahs | air 
as from age, , Tear, Ec. ‚Tor whitening walls, cei , «C, — 9 1 
S hair? lucky: favourable (a white day),—n. | v.t. To cover with A eee fig. Whole Aë ERC ee skills 
n the The colour of snow; the lightest’ colourin to clear from imputations; to restore the | erroneous as in whore) "from A. Sax nae 
Leach matter or pigment, or the hue produced | reputation of; co loquially, to clear from | whole, sound, safe: D. heel, Icel. Aeill G 
—* colour ofsow; thecentral partot tho butt | throuehajudicial prosa aleman | E Goth. haile, healthy, sound, whole, 
; ( ialprocess,— washer, IE j ; 
UN in archery; tho albumen of an egg; that | whit'wosh-ċr, n. One who whitewashes.— sound. : well? DE * See state; 
EI put of the ball of the eye surrounding | White-wine, +. Any wine of a dear trans- healed; unimpaired; uninjured; not broken 
Th ee tancap mea re of the | parent colpi- Wiltewiteh a, A witch | o fracturado ne detective SE 
i sind. — v.4. ako a bencficent disposition.— “woo ‘ire; ; 
Gael. white; to whiten.—White-ant,n. Ater- | a A name applied to a number of trees, units, Mee e n: ; 
ké mite.—White-arsenic, n. Arscnious oxide, | — h, whi'tish,a. Somewhat white. | the; total (the wholecity).— Whole number 
: -White-bait, n. A very small fish of the Whither, whirn'ér, adv. (A. Sax. hwider, | an integer, as opposed to a fraction... Syn. 
rel ering kind, abounding in the Thames, | whither, from stem of who, what, an under CoMPLETE.—n. An entire thing; a 
| muc — as a delicacy.—White- | suffix -ther; closoly akin to whether.] To | thing complete in itself; the entire or 
de ech D he polar bear. — Whiteboy, | what place: used interrogatively;to which | tot Sn of parts; a complete sys- 
We ciation 4 * A member of an illegal asso- place: used relatively. Where has now to | tem; a regular combination of parts.— 
Pe pel in Ireland about 1700.— | a considerable extent taken the place of | Upon the whole, all circumstances being 
cari, n, [From Whitechapel | whither. — Whithersoever, whiru’ér-sd-ev- | considered; upon a review of the entire 
* a London. | A light, two-wheeled spring- | ér, adv. To whatever place. matter.— e esst, n. A portrait or 
5 clover ien. ca od Chapel-cart.—White. Whiting, war € "i. (From white; in first | statue exhibiting the whole figure.— 
ES Serer baring whitezowers.-Wiiteop. | with tean of verbal eer) Violenes holies, m The stato of being 
deg - erm. of verbal noun.] A small fish of | whole, entire, or sound; en : a 
UL ee A ea’, eet | Ghee eee wian coos og alh igo | Br, Maopa batanh Ana gr 
7 thuat : Ta- ritish coasts, and formsa dclicate article o entire piece or uantity, as 
his White faced 9.773210, root-crop, &c.— | of food; chalk pulverized and freed from distinguished from raal a. Pertaining 
fy = te-fenthen ng me ger ER impun nad pred in whi smashing for yo Ha y by noe salina | by 
, cleaning plate. &c.— Whiting-pollack, n. | wholesale; jig. in great quantities; exten- 
ound, fighting? aterm introduced from cock- | The pollack.—Whiting-pout,n. A British | sive and indiscriminate. — Wholesom 
E 1 © . Vve H 2 ? 
ed | feathers. = neralo having no white | fish of the cod family; called also Bib, hül'sum, a. [ Whole, and affix -some.] Ten- 
the as lo show e Vliife-fea i in such phrases | Whitlow, whit'lo, n. [A corruption of | ding to promote health; good for the bod- 
: ; dice, to behave like Se er=to show cowar- | whickflaw for quick-flaw, lit. a flaw or sore ily system; nourishing; healthful; favour- 
Ier A A general namo for rd -White-fish, of the quick.] An inflammation affecting | able to morals, religion, or prosperity; 
hit Socks White. ; Whitings aud had- | one or more of the joints of the fingers, | salutary.—Wholesomely, hül'sum-li, adv. 
sing. malito order, from il A friar of tho generally, terminating in an abscess an | In a wholesome manner. — Wholesome- 
ini wate. Aue Hel white cloaks, | inflammatory disease of the feet in sheep. | ness, hdl’sum-nes, n. The apality of being 
ns of heat, "10 Dimples aro whitige „Tach, in | Whitsunday, whit'sun-da, a. [Lit. white | wholesome; salutariness.—Wholly, holli, 
slant become That degres à g sh.— White- | Sunday. The name was given because | adv. [For whole-ly.] Entirely; completely; 
ei, A n ZE Slowing white Da which iron | Pentecost was formerly a great season for KEEN totally: exclusively. 
nd of Wait, Ting salted but -herring, | christenings, in which white robes are a oop, whip, v. dde m Fr. hou- 
x ith Dt, Thin shebrs naked. prominen featured rd ped to MS C th atc 
! À rere aiter Easter; a festival of the church in en 
Ane di, R. A car of tin; finplate.—White.- commemoration of the descent of the | To shout with a loud, clear voice; to cal 


out loudly, as in excitement; to halloo; to 
hoot, as an owl — v.& To insult with 
shouts. —n. A shout; a loud clear call.— 
00 n. HooPixa-coucH, 
Whoot, whit, v.i. The same as Hoot. 
Wher: who UE tehopped, whopping. d 
chwapiajo, , from chwap, a stroke. 
To strike; to beat. (Colloq.]-- o E 


Plinting: co, tee of lead ` \ 
leathe 3 Ceruse, much used | Holy Spirit on tho day of Pentecost; in 
n. Leather noc dn Whito- Scotland, a term-d (May 15, or May 26 
teod therefore of ve with alum | Old Stylo).—Whit-Monday, n. ‘The Mon- 
9%. Dptee: a white colour, | day following Whitsunday; in England 
0 9r which som ASIA — Whito-lie, generally observed asa holiday.—Whitsun, 
eredi n harmlass Dd ot REM mito, a, | Pertaining to V hitsuntido: 
e “Mail un sun onaa, ` o 
White-light, m, ‘Tho | Monday. Tucker ken following Whit- 




























j,Job; ù,Fr. ton; ng,sing; wm,then; th, thin; w,tig; wh,whig; zh, azure. 


= e. » 
- - 
POMP MIA ap eh. ob T d AP un, e > 


wa t m Rn a 
s n "e am e — = 





greatness or bulk 
th that of a blow; 
ess is an impressive 
uncommonly large; 


S Hz Icel. hóra, 
G. hure, & Whore; same 
$, dear; Skr. káma, 
ded as in whole.) A woman 
y for hire; a har- 


whop’ér, n. [The idea of 


tercourse. 
nication; idolatry (O.T.) 
hdr mung-ÉCr, n. 
whores; aíornica 


ho has to do with 
tor;a lecher,—Whorcson, 
a term of con- 
buse.—a. Bastard-like; scurvy. 
. ho'rish, a. Incontinent; un- 
ho'rish-li, adv. Ina 


chaste.—Whorishly, hot —— 


whorish manner. — 


nes, N. 
Whorl, whorl, n. [A form of 

is also used in same sense. 
` leaves or other organs of a pl 


s a vertici 
mame ae Sell the fly of a spindl 


rtleberry, whor'tl-be-ri, n. 
a small shrub, dim. of wort, 
ont.) The bilberry and its 

it ort, n. The fruit of the 
whortleberry or the shrub itself. 


‚adv. LA. Sax. hwi, hwy, the ìn- 
strumental case of hwá i 
How is a form of the same word. W110.) 
For what cause, reason, or purpose; where- 
fore: interrogatively (direct or indirect); 
for what reason or cause; for what; wherc- 
fore: used relatively.— IWWAy so, for what 
l'Ay issometimes used 
ly (the how and tho why).— 
sed emphatically or to enliven 
to draw attention. ; 

Sax. weoca, wecca, a, wick; 
D. wiek, a wick, 2 tent fora wound; Sw. 


veke, D 

(being pliant) and to wicker.] A sort of 
loose spongy string or band which draws 
up the oil in lamps or the melted tallow 
or wax in candles to be burncd. 


Teason; wherefore. 


—— Er guichet), 
: end, sa 
word as A. Sax. wican, to yield. WEAK] 
A small gate — ROSA Ema 
a larger one; a holo 
in a door; cricket, the object at which the 
ms, consisting of three upright 
, having two small pieces lying i 
their tops; the ground on 


Ñ Sax. wid, wide, broad 
extensive D. wijd, Tool ota Switan 
wide; connections doubt- 


tween the sides; broad: 
—— Panow: having a grent extent 
or Ik uted SOX Dee: fg. nog narrow 
Ence, remote or distant from 
ng, as truth, propriety, or the like. 


Fate, fär, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; 
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—adv, To a distance; toa considerable cx- 

tent or space; far; far from the mark or 

from the purpose; astray.—Wide-awake, 

a. On the alert; ready prepared; knowing, 
[Colloq.] — *. [So called because worn 
greatly by smart sporting men.] A spccies 
of soft fclt hat with a broad brim turned 
up all round.—Widely, wid'li, adv. Ina 
wide manncr or degree; with great extent 
each way; very much; greatly; far.— 
Widen, wi'dn, v.t. To make wideor wider; 
to extend the breadth of.—v.i. To grow 
wide or wider; to extend itsclf.—Wido- 
ness, wid’nes, n, Tho state or quality of 
being wide; breadth; large extent in all 
directions.—Wide-spread, a. Spread to a 
great distance; extending far and wide.— 
Width, width, n. [Comp. breadth, length.) 
Dreadth; wideness. i à 

Widgeon, wijon, n. (Tr, vigeon, vingeon, 
names of ducks; comp. L, vipio, vipionis. 
a small crane.] A migratory bird allie 
to the duck family, which breeds in high 
northern latitudes. : 

Widow, wid'o, n. [A.Sax. widuwe, wuduwe, 
a widow=D. weduwe, L.G. wedewe, G. witt- 
ace, Goth, widuwo; cog. Rus, vdovd, L.vidwa, 
from viduus, deprived (Voip); Skr. vid- 
hava, a widow.] A woman who has lost 
her husband by death, and who remains 
still unmarried: also used adjectively (a 
widow lady).—v.t. To reduce to the condi- 
tion of a widow; to bereave of a husband 
or mate; to strip of anything gocd.— 
Widower, wid’ö-cr,n. A man who has lost 
his wife by death. — Widowhood, wid'o- 
hud, n. The state of a man or woman 
whose husband or wife is dead, and who 
has not married again; the state of being 
a widow. 

Width. Under WIDE. 

Wield, wild, oi, [0.E, welden, A. Sax. 
(gelweldan, (ge)wyldan, from wealdan, to 
rule; Icel. valda, G. walten, to rule; Goth. 
valdan, to govern; same root as L. valeo 
to be strong. VALID.] Tousein the hand 
or hands with full command or power; to 
hold aloft or swing freely with tho arm; 
to use or employ with the hand; to man- 
age, em loy, or have full control over.— 
To wield the sceptre, to govern with su- 

remecommand.—Wieldable, wtl'da-bl,a. 
pable of being wielded.—Wielder, wil- 
dér,n. Ono who wiclds,—Wieldy, wol'di, 

a. Capable of being wielded; wieldable. 

Wier, wcr,m. Same as Wear. 

Wife, wif, n. pl. Wives, wivz. LA. Sax. wif, 
a woman, a wifc- D. wijf, Icel. vif, Dan. 
viv, G. weib, woman; root doubtful. This 
word gives the first syllable of women.) 
Originally, any woman of mature age: 
still so used in compounds (ale-wife, fish- 
wife); 2 woman or female of any age who 
is united to a man in wedlock: the cor- 
relative of husband.—Wifehood, wif'hud, 
n. State and character of a wifo.—Wife- 
less, wifles, a. Without a wife; unmar- 
ricd.—Wifelike, wiflik, a. Resembling or 
pertaining to a wite or woman. — Wifely, 

wifli, a. Like a wife; becoming a wife. 

Wig, wig, n. (The final syllable of periwig.] 
An artificial covering of hairfor the head, 
used generally to conceal baldness, but 
formerly worn as a fashionable means of 
decoration. — Wig-block, n. A block or 
EE piece of wood for fitting a wig on. 
—Wigged, wigd, a. Having the head cov- 
ered with a wig. — Wiggery. wig’¢r-i, n. 
The work of a wigmakcr; false hair.— 

, Wiring, n. A rating; a scolding. 

[O0 oq.}—Wigless, wigles, a. Without a 


E. 

Wigan, wig'an, n. [From Wigan in Lanca- 
shire.] A stif, open canvas-like fabric, 
used for stiffening and protecting tho 
lower inside surface of skirts, &c. 

Wight, wit,n. (A. Sax. wiht, wult, a crea- 
ture, a thing; D. wicht, a baby; G. wicht, 
creature, fellow; Goth. waihis, waiht, a 
thing, a whit; originally ‘moving crea- 
turo; allied to wag, weigh. Whit is tho 
same word, and it is also containcd in 
aught, naught or nought.) A being; a 
haman being, n person either male or fe- 

Wight, wit, a. [Iccl. vigr, neut. vigi, War- 
like, fit for war, from v (A. Saxo war; 
akin Sw. vig, agile, nim e.] Having ware 


nöte, not, mivo; 





Wilderness, wildérnen n crue 


Wile, wil, n., LA. —— 


tübo, tub, bull; 


u 
vated; as left b i desert; une 
turbulent; tem —— A pen 
p oth a physical and mc Ny furion 
reak of rage); disorderly e ted qu 


Trolicsome; wayward; recki 


grow in a wild Mate, =a a Em 


uninhabited and w A desert; an 
Mee tivated tract cr 


beast, n. An untamed or mehr Wild. 


D A i 
kind, the ancestor of the donee 


A composition of miden e matah 
readily catching fire and hard to be ex. 
tinguished; a kind of lightning unaccom. 
panied by thunder; a name for erysi 
also a name for an cruptive eens 
species of lichen.—Wild-fowl, n. A name 
given to various birds pursued as ` 
hut ordinarily restricted to waterfowl 
Wild-goose, n. The stock of the domestic 
goose, formerly abundant in England, but 
now only a winter visitant.—Wtld-goou 
chase, the pursuit of anything in ignor- 
ance = the — it — dks a foolish 
pursuit or enterprise.— y Wi 
x A plant that — wild or without 
cultivation.—Wildish, wil'dish, a. Some: 
what wild.— Wildly, wild'li, adv. Ina wild 
state or manner; savagely; with disorder, 
rerturbation, or distraction; extravagant- 
f; irregularly. — Wildness, wild nea 
T'he state of being wild; desert or unc 


traction; great_ per 
Wild-oat, Sg A British plantar the oat Fe 
nus, a common weed; a 

able grass.— Wildoats. U 
rice, n. Same as Canada-rice 
ADIAN.—Wild-swan, n. A swan A 
winter visits Northern Europe Aretie Cir- 
residing in summer within er re 

cle; the hooper.—Wild'wos y d. 

ing to wild or ona the wild d 


Wilder, wil'dér, v.t. Aner) To cause to 


; hence bc th 
jose tho way or track; ito porre it 


manner. — 
Bewilderment. n. (Formed with 
Y e from old 

e pese A. Sax. wider, a dna] ; Com 
from wild, wild, dcór, an S A 
D. wildernis, H: Leite set 
— uninhabited by human pi 
whether a forest on » Vt apart for 


to grow in unc jeckel Toe, wil, 

? val, artifice, c wW , 
AC Guile is the samo Ae "Frenchy 
come to us directly stratage™ 
Guire] A trick or Pre asly: or 
for insnaring or decor rro, TO GE CH 
artifice.—v.t.—wel frerting tho 1" 
turn away, as by dive 


oll, pound; 
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WIND 

— ful, wil’- : „A small nd and water, in that part of a 
to wheedle ol Wily, Fong-bird a common summer visitant in | ship's side which is frequent brought 
sa jolo Full of viles manner; insidious- | Britaiu.—Willowy, wil's-i, a. Abounding | above the water by the rolling of the ves- 
A a: “adv. In a Win — Wiliness, Wi'li- | with willows; resembling a willow; slen- sel.— How the wind blows or lies, the direc- 
wi lili, de cunning Y being wily; cun- | der and graceful. tion of the wind; sig. position or state of 
BI Erie Wr wie d inane; | WAR wilt, u. TAkin we] Morado, | Sica how matters stand In the wind 

pev Be 5 ies: ; cunning; ' Leide í eye, tn the O, wind, wa 
ki ning; SCH full of wiles; subtlo; Wilton-carpet, n, [Madooriginallyat Wil- | the point from which the wind blows; 
Da, using W^; „| ton.] A varicty of Brussels carpet in right against the win ing in the 
Seck * Under WILL. villa, will, from wil-,| which the loops are cut open into an clas- woul, something within the region of sus- 
Wii wilm, US SES wil, Icel. vili, Dan. | tic velvet Bus picion or surmisc, without being acknow- 
ug desire, DT ` elle, will. Seo the | Wily. Under Wire. edged or announced (colloq.).— To get 


verb.], hich we 


ons: volition; power of resis- | tremulous movement. Gim 


or pleasure of a superior; | ing holes. 


a strong y aw, tho legal declaration of a | wimple=D. wim cel. v 


riy; a testament; the written | dress 


ono wishes.— With a will, | wimpling. To cover, as with 
vi 


EXETER ERE PAD? AA LANA, 


l , vilja, rer of tho | Wimble, wim'bl, 2. [Same (with inserted 

illie: BW. re facult eine either to | ag Sc. wimunle or wummle, Dan. vimmel, 

TU b ething; the power of | an auger; akin D, wemelen, to bore, wee, 

RK Ze not to de o mind possesses over its | an auger; Sw. wimla, G. wimmeln, to bo in. 
] whic: 


ion; the deter- | form. Gixuer.] An instrument of the 
ting impulse: deter no possessing au-| gimlet, auger, or brace kind used for bor, 
imation 


thority; Wi or inclination (it is against | Wimple, wim'pl, vi = Sax. winpel, a 


ishes to | vimpel, G. wimpel, a pennon; perhaps akin 
H ions as to what he wishes l I 4 ; à 
man's inten’ after his death in relation | to whip, gimp.) A former female head. 


* s : Mr = pata over sie — god 
s property osition o round the chin, sides of the face, an 
= den SE Eet will, | neck, still worn by nuns.—v.t.—2wim led, 


Measuro; às ; heartily.— | vail; hence, to hoodwink.—v.i. To resen- 
with willingness — Lett, he will; | ble or suggest wimples; to undulate; to 











































let i3 a dim. 


impill, Dan. 


a wimple or 


the w 


noun 


(take) wind, to 
closed; to become generally known.— To 
raise the wind, to obtain th 
Supply of cash (colloq.).—To sail close io 
nd, to sail as much 
rection of the wind 
(wind). Pret. and pp. 
sometimes winded. (pron wind, the above 
n, pronounced as wind; the strong 
conjugation has been introd throug 
confusion with wind, to twist.] To hlow; 
to sound by blowing.—v.t. 
wind, 2., pronounced wind.] To perceive 
or follow by the scent; 
wind an animal); to ex 
to render scant of wind 
ing (a horse); to let rest 


liecome public; to be dis- 


necessary 


against the di- 
as possible. — et 
generally wound, 


H 


wind) (From 


to nose (hounds 


to the wind; 


riding or driv- 
nd mie wind. 


d —Win » windäj, n. Gun. the differ- 
p, aux. I ast participle. LA, Sax. ripple (a brook that wimples onwards). ence between the — 55 of the bore of 
a past would; no Rie: D. willen, Icel. vilja, | Win, win, v.t.—pret. and pp. won (wun), | a firearm and that of the ball or shell; the 
^s willan pret Wein; G. will, Y will, infin. | ppr. winning. LA. Sax. winnan, to strive influence of the wind in deflecting a mis- _ 
id. pan. vi os willing; cog. L. volo, I will abour, fight, struggle= D. winncn, Icel. | sile; the extent of such detlection.—Wind- 
nal, len, to ill (VOLITION); Gr. boulomai, L vinna, Dan. vinde, G. (ge)winnen, to fight, | bag,n. A bag filled with wind; a man of 
velle, to He cell, weal, wild.| A word de- | strive, win, &c., Goth. winnan, to endure; | mere words: a noisy pretender.—Wind. 
t | Akin weis, uturity or futurity | from root meaning to desiro cagerly, seen bound, wind'bound, a. Prevented from 
ther simplo y } 
mal noting a with volition according to the | also in the name of the goddess Venus; | sailing by a contrary wind.—Wind-chest, 
rith combin f tho verb. In the first person it | akin wean, wont.) To gain by proving | m. The chest or reservoir in an organ Or 
art subject o williugness, consent, intention, | one’s self superior in a contest; to be vic- | harmonium forstoring the wind produced 
ted expresses W and when emphasized, deter- | torious in; to gain as victor; to gain pos- by the bellows.—Wind-egg, n. An 
atic or Po “pe fixed purpose (I will go); sim- | session of by lighting; to get into one's surrounded only by a membrane.—W 
Ux — tarit with the first person bein possession by conquest (to win a fortress); | fall, wind'fal, n. t blown from a tree; 
hals ple fu be ne shall (Suauı). In the second | to gain, procure, or obtain in a general | tim blown down; an unexpected legacy; 
ex XT third persons will expresses only a | sense, but especially implying labour, | any unexpected pieco of good fortune.— 
* sin le future or certainty, the idea of vo- | effort, or struggle; to allure to kindness or | Wind-flower, n. The anemone.— Wind. 
hs Htian urpose, or wish being then lost. compliance; to gain or obtain, as by solici- | gall, n. A soft tumour on the fetlock 
Je Would, wud past tense of will, standsin | tation or courtshi ^ to gain to one's side | joints of a horse; a streak of light on the 
et I tho same relation to will that should docs | or party, as by solicitation or other influ- | edge of a cloud, reckoned a sign of ap- 
in to shall, being seldom or never a preterito | ence.—v.i. To be superior in a contest or | proaching stormy weather.—Wind " 
die indicative pure and simple, but mainly | competition; to be victorious; to gain the | n, An instrument for ascertaining the 
tut employed in subjunctive, conditional, or | victory. — Winner, win'ér, x. Ono who | velocity and force of wind; an anemome- 
Gap optativo senses, in the latter caso having | wins. — Winning, win'ing, a. Attract- | ter.—Wind-hover, n. A name ofthe kes- 
nor- ten the force of an independent verb.— | ing; adapted to gain favour; charming (a trel.—Windiness, win'di-nes, n. The stato 
lich vt, [From the noun rather than from the | winning manner),—n. The sum won or | of being windy.—Wind-ins ent, m. 
ing, auxiliary verb, In this uso the conjuga- | gained by success in competition or con- | instrument of music, played by breath or 
rout tion is regular, pres. ind. I will, thou | test: usually in the pl.—Winningly, win'- | wind astheflute, horn,organ, harmonium, 
me willest, ho wills, &c., pret. and pp. willed.] | ing-li, adv. In a winning manner; char- &c.—Windless,wind' les, a. Free from wind; 
wild To determine by an act of choice (a man mingly.—Winning-post, n. A post or goal | calm: unruffled.— Windmill, wind'mil, n. 
der, may move if ho wills it); to ordain; to | inarace-course, the orderof passing which mill driven by the force of the wind, 
ant- decree; to desire or wish; to intend; to | determines the issue of the race. and used for grinding corn, pumping 
5n disposeof by testament; to give asalogacy; | Wince, wins, v.i.—winced, wincing. „[Eor- | water, &c.—Windpipe, wind'pip, n. e 
cul to bequeath.—v.i, [From the noun.] To merly also winch, from O.Fr. guinchir, passage for the breath to and from the 
dis- form a volition; to exercise an act of the guenchir, winchir (1), from O.G., wenken, to | lungs; the trachea.—Wind-rose, n. Acard 
k.— will; to desire; to wish; to determinc; to | start aside. Akin to wink.) To twist or | with lines corresponding to the points of 
decrco.—Willing, wil'ing, a. Ready to do | turn, as in pain or uneasiness; to shrink; | the compass showing o connectant ot 
A. i mus having the mind inclined; not | to start back.—n. The act of — the win ya ——— m ã— "x 
e? d verse; ssirous; ready; borne or accepted | winces; a start, as from pain. — Wincer, | row,m. 4 t being rolled int 
hin Í untarily; voluntary.—Willing-hearted, win'sér, n. One that winces. gether for the purpose of being ro m o 
isla, EH à readily consenting heart or | Wincey, win'si, n. [Probably a corrupted | cocks or heaps.—Wind-sail,m. A m 1 eS 
Cir i ^ tion. — Willingly, wil'ing-li, «dv. |: contr. of linsey-woolsey, the steps being | funnel of canvas used to convey Kan 
ong: ' te a willing manner; with one’siree choice | linsey-winsey, then simply wincey. Tho} the lowerapartments of a ship; one of tho 
| meat without reluctance; voluntar- | word was originally Scotc d Astrongand | vanes or sails of a inam ta | 
ra : ne un ladly.—Willingness, wil'ing- | durable cloth, plain or twil ed, composed | wind'wérd, n. The point from w hic | the 
je to | 5585 iu ful, a. „Governed by | ofa cotton warp and a woollen weft. wind blows.—a. On the nue SIE Lë ux 
with to LI without yielding to reason; | Winch, winsh, n. [A. Sax. wince, 2 winch,a | the wind blows.—adv. A ELT 
Wil | inclinati moved from one's notions or | reel for thread; akin wince, wink, winkle.] | —Windy, win'di, a. Consist ug of wind; 
ered : d MN obstinate; refractory; way- | The crank for turning an axle; a hoisting | formed by gales; tempestuous; isterous; 
LR | murder), Zei design; intentional (wil ul | machine in which an axis is turned bya} exp to the wind; resembling tho wind; 
| wilful man ilfully, wilful-li, ado. Ina crank-handle, and a rope or chain wound | as empty as the wind; flatulent. ag 
with dew Wore: waywardly; obstinately; | round it so as to raise a weight. . Wind, wind, v.t.—pret. and pp. wound (oc- 
Ider- hints ntentionally, — Wilfulness, | Wind, wind, in poetry often wind, n. DA. casionally winded). (A. Sax. windan, m 
= "e. Obstinac stubbornness; | Sax. wind=D. and G. wind, Dan. and Sw. | wind, twist, twine=D. and G. winden, Ice 


atte li well-known species of plants of 


locks of vat for opening and sig; an | compass, especially one of 
Wik! Woo] revio us andd I 


isentangling | points (O.T, 





 VsaBERERR Sense 


i & go; j,job; o Pr, ton: ng, sing; 





vlone by dest ention;oharacterof being | vind, Icel. vindr, Goth. winds; cog. Li. ven: 


wil’ - tus, W. gwynt, wind. The root is in Goth. 
wilg n TA. Sax. welig, wil , D. tan, Skr. vd, to blow. Weather is from 
LG, wine, a willow, Leit for SAHO TOS] Air naturally in motion with 


d a NE ; any Gents of velocity; — ob ates. > 
1. ving moist | current in tho. ntmosphe . 
| hao ' inc alu ablo for u variety of | from a particular point; a point of the 


air artificially put in mo- 











the 






| 
LE OW-pat manufacture.— | tion (tho wind of a cannon-ball); breath 
| q tasloneware and“ A well-known design nodu ed by the respiratory organs or by 
a wilh 2 Chinese doc an dishes, in imi- | an instrument; power of respiration; lung 
I ch ye treo (or what may pass SE | powers, breath Caves s ch penorated | H 
Z oro : ? areats; 
——— Prominent object in it Wi in the stomach and bowels; flatulence.— | by ben 
h, chain; ch, Sc. loch 


su, thon; th, thin; 


wend, wander, 


W, wig; 


wh, whig; 


e.—To wind 


and Sw, vinda, Goth. windan; akin wand, 

] To coil round something: 
to form into a ball or coil by turning; to 
turn byshittsand expedients; ref. to insin- 
uate; to bend or turn to one's pleasure; 
enfold orencircle.- 
to uncoil.— To wind up, to coil u 
small compass; tob 


to 
of, tounwind; 


A ton conclua oara 
eech or operation; to make a final se 
tlement of; to coil anew thespring or draw 
up the weights of (a watch or clock).—v.t. 
To turn around something; to navon spiral 
direction; to have a courso marked by 
; to meander; to make one's way 
ngs.—To wind up, to como to a 


zh, azure. 









WINDLASS 























































specially modified and provided with fea- | ana 
10 


conclusion; to conclude; to. finish" rs, in most cases serving as organs of denceay A 
Y 


'der, t. One whoor thatwhich 

Winder — like; an instrument or 
machine for winding. — Winding. win’ 
ding. a. Bending; having curves or bends; 
iral.—n. A turn or turning; a bend.— 
dingly, win'ding-li, adv. In a winding 
form. — ding-engine, n. A hoisting 
ne for mines. — Winding-machine, 


flight; an organ used for flying by some apt. 
other animals, as insects and bats; act of —— ohn Winter, Who int 
flying; flight (to take wing); that which | bark, Which } uth American 
moves or acts like a wing, as the sail of a | sometimes we? un 

windmill, of a ship, &c.; a projection of a Winter.tid 
building on one side of the central or main 
EE) a lateral extension of anything; 


= 
e EG 
— 
fj TEE 


used as 
1 AL. 
Viet Wheat, n. Wiens ett 


: ( d sech) ‚ Winter Fown 
ug ing machine, — | a leaf ofa gate or double door; ono of the | Suitabl Y: Win’ d 
Winding-sheet, y ye 8 rect in which à | sides of the stage of a theatre; also, oneof | and cheerios ter; bruma ge i 
corpse is wrapped; a piece of tallow or the long narrow scenes whic 1 fill up the iny. Under Wire i lex | 
wax hanging down from a burning — picture on the side of the stage; ono of the | Winze, win = . 1 


regarded as an omen of death. — Wind- | extreme divisions of an army, regiment, from vindr: wing fel vinza 


- ^ " A to Y 

r final settlement | fect, or the like.—On ¿he wing, flying (to | mine sun A Winn, Al 

o any Parton the cosa act; the close. shoot wild fowl on the wing); speeding to ventilation y pd A d 

Windlass, wind'las, n. [Partly from D. | its object; on the rond. — v.t. To furnish | Wipe, wip vr ag nication, x ] 

windas, or Icel. vinddss, lit. winding- | with wings; to enable to fly ito trans- | . wipian, to Wipe; akin io bin, [A Bay o | 

beam; partly from old windle, a wheel or | port by tight (to wing mo homo); to n wisp of straw na LG vig 1 
reel, a dim. from the verb to wind.] A | movo in flight through; to traverse by | Torub with som, wh 

1 


: A : somethin y vind 1 
ving (to wing tho air); to wound in the | to clean h & bolt Tor gen? | 
ne to disable a wing or limb of.—To | brush gent yt otio hee d Gs ; | 
wing a Night or way, to procecd by flying; | —Zo wipe away, to rem Of, up, aay £ i 
tofly.—Wing-case, n, Thohardcase which | bing; fig. to remove op oe by ees? l 
covers the wings of beetles, &c.; tho | eral (to wipe awa e take Away in gen, 
elytron. — Winged, wingd, a. Having | out, tocflace; to Obi — To ting 
wings; swiit; rapid; passing quickly; bof. | ono who Wipes; a rub jim, Theact if 
and conch. sameas Alate.—Wingless wing | cleaning; a gibe; a jeer wr the Heed 
les, a. Having no wings.—Winglet, wing’. | One who wipes; somethin Der, wi ptt a 
let,n. A little wing; the bastard wing of | ing; mach. a piece project s Used for 
a bird. ` , —— d for raising stamperg Or pisi from an a 
Wink, wingk, v.i. [A.Sax. wincian, towink; | ting them fall. tons, and Jet. 
akin to wancol, p D. winken, wen- | Wire, wir, a. LA. Sax, wiry, G 
ken, Icel, vanka, to wink; Dan. vinke, Sw. | virr, Dan. vire, wire; allied ‘ wire, Teel, 
vinka, to wiuk or nod; G. winken, to | bracelets; of same root as Mint I. viris, 
beckon; root perhaps samo as in weak, | withe.] A thread of metal; et 
G. weichen, to yield or turn aside. Akin | der metal rod of uniform diameten a 
wince, winch.] To close «md open the | metallic threads collectively; a te ; such 
cyclids quicklyand involuntarily;toblink; | wire; hence, the tel A telegraph 


modification of the wheel and axle, con- 
sisting of a horizontal barrel turned by a 
winch or by levers, for raising a weight 
that hangsat the end of a rope or chain 
wound on to the barrel. 

Windlestraw, win’dl-stra, n. [A. Sax. 
windelstreow, properly straw for plaiting, 
from windel, a basket, from windan, to 
m —J A —— to various 

~_kpecies of grasses; a stalk of grass | 

indow, win’dö, n. [O. E. windoge, windohe, 
from Icel. vindauga, a window, lit. a wind- 
eye—vindr, wind, and auga,an eye. WIND, 
Ere] An opening in the wall of a buil- 
ding for the admission of light or of light 
ane air when necessary; an opening resem- 
pane suggestive of a window; the sash 
oro 
Wind 


utu b e. I 


er thing that covers the aperture.— 

ow-blind,'n. <A blind, screen, or 

shade for a window.—Window-curtain, n. 

A curtain, usually decorative, hung over 

` the window inside a room. —Windowed, 
E. win’död, p. and a. Having a window or 
windowa.—Window-frame, n. The framo 
of a window which receives the sashes,— 
Window-glass, n. Glass for windows, of 
nn inferior quality to plate-glass. — Win- 
dowless, win'do-les, a. Destituto of win- 


to nictitate; to give a significant hint by | wiring. To bind wi «ton l 
mofion of tho cyolids; to twiuklo; to | to; tosnaro by menns a wio AT Wir H 
connive; to secm not to seo; to wilfull telegraph.—v.i, "To communicate by mes 
shut the eyes: with at (to wink a£ faults) | of tho telegraph, — Wire- bride \ 
—n. Thoactofclosing thecyelids quickly; | bridge Suspend 

no more time than js necessary to shut | wire.—Wire-cloth, n. A texture of wire sh 
the cyes; a hint given by shutting the eye | intermediate between wire-gauze ard 4 
witha significant cast.—Winker, wing'kér, | wire-netting.—Wiredraw, wirdn, v4. To 
n. One who winks; one of tho blinds of a | form into wire by forcibly pul through 





dows.—Window-sash, n. The light frame | horse; a blinker, a series of holes; to draw or t 
m — panes of glass aro sct for win- Mb enc Ting bere py A common abbrevi- grent longel D — sive, p ? 
> : ation of Periwinkle. wirdra-ér, x. One who draws m 
Windsor-chair, n. A kind of strong, plain, | Winner, Winning, &c. Under Win. wire. Wiredrawing, wirdra-ing, n. The 


1 polished chair, made entirely of wood, 
seat as well as back.—Windsor-soap, n. A 

. kind of fine-scented soap, the chicf manu- 
—— of which was once confined to 


indsor. 

Wine, win, x. [A. Sax. win, borrowed (like 
D. wijn, Teci. vin, G. wein) from L. vinum, 
wine, akin to vitis, the vine, the twining 
plant (cog. with E. Sak the root being 
seen also in E. to wind, wire, £c.] An 
alcoholic liquor obtained by the fermen- 
tation of the juico of the grape or fruit of 
the vine; also, the juice of certain fruits 
prepared in imitation of this (currant 
gooseberry wine): — Quinine wine, 
sherry with sulphate of quinine in solu- 
tion.—Spirit of wine, alcohol.—Wine-bib- 
ber, 2. One who drinks much wine.— 
Wine-biscuit, n. <A litht biscuit served 
with wine. — Wine-cellar, n. An apart- 
ment or cellar for stowing wine, — Wine- 
coloured, a. Approaching the colour of 
red wine.—Wine-cooler, n. A vessel for 
cooling wine before it is drunk.—Wine-fat, 
n. The vat into which the liquor flows 
tho wine-press, — Wine-glass,n, A 
small glass in which wine is drunk.— 
Grower, n. One who cultivates a 
Vineyard and makes wine. — Wine-mea- 
sure, n. Anold English measure for wines 
and spirits, in which the gallon was to 
tho imperial gallon as 5 to 6 nearly.— 
Wine-merchant, n. A merchant who deals 
n wines.—Wine-palm, 2. A palm from 
mich palm-wine ts eue d 7 Wine- 
pparatus in which the juice 

" pressed out SÉIER .—Wine-taster, n. 
ege employed to taste and judge of 
G for purchasers, — Wine-vault, n. A 
vault or cellar for wine; a name frequently 
Winn ET. A pphlic-house or tavorn.— 
5 ` y a 

lities of wine uving the taste or qua 


g, wing, n. [Same as S d D 
vinge, Icel. ‚a wing: w. an an. 
towag.] Ons of (aconteció: limbs AEN 


Winnow, win’ö, v... LA. Sax, windwian, to | act or art of extending ductilometalsinio 
winnow, from wind, the wind. (Wıxn.) | wire; the drawing out-of an argument or 
Comp. L.ventilare, to winnow, from ventus, | discussion to prolixity by useless distinc- 
the wind.] To drive the chaff from by | tions, disquisitions, £c. — Wire-fence,n — — 
means of wind; to fan; jig, to examine,sifé, | A fence mado of parallel wires attached y 
or try, as for the purpose of separating | to upright posts.—Wire-gauze, n. A | 
falschood from truth.— v.i. To sepürate | of stiff close fabric 6 of fino it 
chaff from corn.— Winnower, win’ö-tr, m. | Wire-grub, s. The wircwonn- We 
One who or that which winnows. guard, n. *Wire-netting placed in eyr 
incey, win'si n. Sumo as Wincey. a fire, — Wire MO n. A tm 
Winsome, win'sum, a. [A. Sax. wynsum, | wire used for light encing, res d AM 
pleasant, delightful, from wynn, delight, | puller, x, Ono who pulls he tea tho 
Joy (akin to win), and term. -sum, later | puppets; hence, one who int ian 
-some.] Attractive; agrecable; engaging. | actions of others without his * 
~ Wingomeness, win'sum-nes, n. Attrac- | appcaring; an intriguer. RP 
tiveness; engaging manner or appearance. The procedure of a wire-pu d iron or 
Winter, winter, n. LA. Sax, winter, winter | rope, a. A strong rope ma “Wire-work, : 
Tey mE —— Sw and Dau: vinter, steel wire twiste N vire | 
1. VET, Dr (Lor vintr), Goth. vintrus; | 2. Some kin 
allied to wind or to wet.) "Tho cold season | Wire-worker, n., Ono who — T 
of the year, which iu northern latitudes | articles from wire, — of larva of b3 d 
may be roughly said to comprise Decem- | name for several kinds th ein db 
ber, January, and February; a year: tho | very destructive to Gd 1 form and b 
part being used for the whole: also often given from the cylind TU ire-wove, n, A 
used as an emblem of any cheerless situ- | ness of these grubs es and E 
ation.—a, Belonging to winter. —v.i. To | plied toa m of Ve Af wire; ike vi | 
pa tho winter; to hibernate.—v.t To —— wi‘ ^ di ae hr es, vir | 
eed, or manage during the w ough; Jean lity being ire 
(to winter cattle). — Kee deer Sa da The state or quality — 
apple that keeps well in winter, or that | Wise, wiz, a. (A. Sax, wm. KM 
docs not ripen till winter,—Winter-barley, | D. wigs, 1cel. viss, Dan. Ap. rideo toe 
n. A kind of barley which is sowed in | from same root as ian is therefore ing 
autumn. — Winter-Cress, n, A namo of | (Vision). Tho WI ep, wie] Hs 
two British cruciferous plants, onc of | man that secs and Ans and j uds ` 
them bitter and sharp to the taste, and | the power of discers ‘discernment J, ` 
sometimes used as a salad. — Wintor- rectly: possessed, ; prudenti erm 3 
green, x, "Tho common name of certain | ment, and discretioni enced; E weg ` 
perennial quauis allied to the heaths, | sage; Jud ar Wise man © is 
come of which aro medicinal, whilst an Borin. godly; arts; a SEO Wise 
American species yields an oil, used in | skilled in hidt Gab EN from 
confectionary and to disguise the taste of | women, n witch; [A «isi 
disagrecable medicines.—Winterly.| win'- | dom, wiz’dom; N. ¿>= Teal. viedni 
tér-li, a. Wintery; cheerless, — Winter- | wis, and term = dom.) The X ot (nen le 
moth, n. A moth which appears in its | visdom, Dan. vis Cecy CS » 
Ce state in the beginning of winter.— | bein wires end best J 
inter-quarters, n. pl. The quarters of | ing the fittes EN 


















Fate, für, fat, fall; me met, her; pino, pin; note, not, múye; tube, tub, bull; oil, pound; t pate 
A > 
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ion; sound | G. wits, understanding, wit. Seo Wir, 
— ted for —— Necro» Intollect; understanding orinental Sone 
rp d gagacıı) v 










































= pate a ppposed | collectively; a faculty or power of the 
real, patent $, mmon senso: of cerning mind (he has all his wits about him); 
Qn jac ound right weit, lliness.— | wisdom; sagacity; the faculty of asso- 
tty do ys Sere moral trutas Bok doublo- | ciating ideas in a new and ingenious, and 
rat z jous anh, e AS not appearing | at tho same time natural and pleasing 
Ch e Jet Wisely, wizl, Wey exhibited in apt language; a quality 
x fa erat 19 o dis | ee lo or fumeur Dat depending 

¡sema isdom. ! nguuge; 
pa till To a WET eg, WIZ 165, 7. Wi fucetiousness; a person possessing t tis fa^ 

Q 


gdt. y —Wisen ees ox. wise, manners D. 
wise, Wi “osa, Dan. viis, G. warts 

vis, re vn way; akin 
vin li knowledge D is the same 


culty; one distinguished for bricht or 
amusing sayings; a humorist.— ‘he five 
wits, the five senses,—/1£ one's wits' ind, 
at a loss what further steps or measures 





$ e ly in 
n, t lor; mot e: now Gogh &c., | to adopt; unable to think further.— To 
A un. scans in any wise ioe, length: live by one's wits, to live by shifts or ex- 
gua composition» $ much the same | pedients, as ono without a regular means 
TN or in CO having tho ys, &C of living.—Witless, wit‘les, a. Destitute 
a wiii —* s in lengthways, upted from | of sense or understanding; silly; senseless; 
i forco 08 E Ker, n. [Corrul foolish.—Witlessly, wit'les-li, adv. Sillily: 
e Wen, o SOOLhSAY E weng, a | foolishly, — Witlessness, witles-nes, n.— 
2 Ate ro v 2090» d. Lee se or knowing; akin Misc A s [Dim. from wit.] A 
‚de, it.one W One who makes preten- | person who has little w it; a pretender to 
rub. Kat and wise.) dora; a would-be wiso y —— MIO e axing wit or 
Ren. : re n nding; used chiefly in composi- 
tirg E v ~ ; [O.E. wische, wusche, A. | tion (aquick-wilted boy). —Witticism, Wit 
M wish, HÄ, ive from wise, a wish; D. | i-sizm,2. [From witty; comp. such words 
ed Sax. wjt, to we ith: nllied to Skr. van, | as-itticism, Gallicism.] A witty sentence, 
ZA G. wunsch, 0 $ desire, L. Venus, tho | phrase, or remark; an observation charac- 
to loves vanchh, e venorato. Win, VEN- | terized by wit.—Witty, et, a. LA. Sax. 
Mt c39, —— * desire; to long: with wing.] Losseescd et witz smartly or clever. 
TE. :act.—v.t, To desires. acetious; bright and amusing.— - 
i y ME the object et T "Intinitivo ly, witii-li, adv. Ina witty manner: with 
tal, for: often & express desires | wit.—Wittiness, wit'i-nes, n. The qualit 
dei or a clause; to ame to be (with words | of being witty 2 d 
erning; to desire ish one well, | Witch, wich, a. LA. Sax. wicce, a witch 
SE completing Bei Tich); to imprecate ; ) | wicca, a wizard; Iis doubtful, perhaps 
raph to ieh rich one ovil).—n, = desire 5 nen to Le Hence — 
i lad : esire; a srson of either scx given e black art; 
vin 2 —— potition ; the "thing donn now a wonin suppored to nate — 
iowls | compact wi e devil or with cvil spirits, 
= = Wis bone, Wish ta or, wiser, WW éi Ju y their n to operata supernatu: 
CT ase rish.— Wish- | rally; one who practises sorcery or cn- 
d of who wih td. Paving a desire; de- | chantment; a bewitching or charmi 
wire 2 with of before an object; showing | young woman.— Witches’ Sabbath, a grand 
ard desire; longing. — Wishfully, wish'iul-li, | meeting of witches and devils at night 
a adv. Longing i wistfully. Wishfulness, nccom anied by obscene revels.—v.t. To 
fale —Wishing.cap, n. The cap witch; to fascinate; to enchant.— - 
I SE in the falty talo upon put- | craft, wich'kraft, n. The practices of 
ple d on which ho obtained whatever he — — A nOrS DU us 
ral; enchantment; fascination. — - 
iM EM ME wish'wosh, n. [A reduplication elm. Wycu-erm.—Witchery, wich ’ér-i, n. 
te of wash, thin or waste liquor.] Any sort | Witchcraft; fascination; entrancing influ- 
(ne, of weak, thin drink.—Wishy-washy,wish'i- | ence. — Witch-finder, n. - A professional 
Ó n wosh'i, a. Verythin aud weak; diluted; discoverer of witches; one whose services 
del 5 hence, feeble; wanting in substantial | were taken advantage of formerly when 
kind valities. ; tho persecution of so-called witches was in 
rR Yi», rip. n. Eo. E. wispe, wesp, wips; | vogue. — Witch-hazel, WiycHu-HAZEL.— 
Vire- n to L.G. wien, vippa, a wisp, also to Witching, wich'ing, a. Bewitching; suited 
pta whip.] A bundle of straw or other like | to enchantment or witchcraft. — Witch- 
re of substance; a bunch of fibrous matter; a | meal, n. The powdery pollen of club-moss, 
wire: Whisk or small broom; an ignis-fatuus or ) so rapidly inflamma le that it is used in 
| coe e tres a ADD. Tees 
Ł — - n. The rowan- . 
o vint sro Droaitod oe old EE S. on t n. TA. S: 
à 1 wist, known, pp. enagemot, wit’on-a-ge-mot, n. (A. Sax. 
i a to. know. " Anxiously observant; witena, gen. pl. of wita, a wise man, (ge)möf, 
ct x Max SS h d absence or want of some- | a meeting, a moot. Wir, MEET.) Among 
= Mags Wil, A Ee) De ass 
x 1 -li, adv, cil or parliamen f 
i WS anner; pensively;longingly.— | or princes, nobles or ealdormen, the large 
rubs Wistiti, wi tithes rues; n. landholders, principal ecclesiastics, &c. 
aig qum ese ^. [Nativo name.] Tho pan) "n pren ras — eum by, 
| against,towards; Iccl.vi I 
À | GH u 3 Present tense, I wot, | along with; Dan. ved, near, with, against. 
ud. | “ol; pret. twist in nit he wots or wot; pl. | The A.Sax.wither,opposite, against (seen in 
wire; | also tolling, (A. Sa; persons; ppr. wilting, | withers), is a comparative from this; like 
de: i Me wit, L wots pl. wäi te to Know; pres, | Iccl. vithr, D. weder, G. wieder. Hence 
rir i pl. wition, pp. wist: Dr Diet. sing. wiste, | withal, within, without, withdraw, withhold, 
nte Cel. vita, Dret. via weten, pret. wisi; sol Against; competing agaiust (to fight, 
isi | Tie; Goth. witan ar, Dan. vide, pret. | contend, or vie with); not apart from; in 
i" " (Was ; cog. A Zeene G. wissen, the company of; on 6 e side of grin favour 
| ame : Gr. (vjidein , i seo | of; in tho estimation, consideration, 
n | Yen’ Ske. d tone Sce, (vleidenai, to | judgment of (with you art is useless); hav- 
odg- E wel wit, the noun now, to porcelvo. ing as a concomitant, consequence, or ap- 
Lac . Wizard] mo kane Dee, Akin are | pendage (with a blush); so as tocontrast or 
Med; to learn, To wit i: to bo or become | correspond; immediately after (with that 
oa ly to call attenti. now used paren: | he left); correspondence; through or by, 
Wiss Slate eat? OF As int on to somcthing | as means, cause, or consequence (pale with 
wis tioned A what has been sone eed el With child, pregnant; in the fam- 
Gene cloro y way. 
S i X ia to age ae equivalent to with, with e ado. | With and all] With 
. Kn E > Wit- » wiri-ar, adv. . 
Wie —— not inadvertently | ihe rest; together with mu likewise 
| X. wit, géwit, k pre "ith: used after relative ~ 
— =nderstanding; Icel Vit nowle , | lent words, and transposed to the end of a 
. an. vid, | sentence or clause. 
t : ’ 





WITNESS 









West KC —— 
n rawn. x with, ust, o 

posite to, and draw.] To draw beck Grieg 
Contrary direction; to lead, bring. or tuke 


k; to recall; to retract.—v.i. 
froin or quit a compa 


2 recallin 


o retire 


or place; to 
away; to retreat.— With wal: wirH-d * 
al,n. Act of —— — or taking 
— rawment, wira-dra'- 
ment; n. Withdrawal: a recallin * 


Withe, Withy, with or with, with'i, ` 
Sax. SR willow, a withes Icel. vina, 


ith, a du y , 
a, G. weide,a wi 
(for vitza), a wil 


a withe; Dan. vidie, Sw. vide, 
low; allied to Gr. itea 
low; from a root meaning 


to twist or bend, scen also in L. vimen, 
mte, — vine, Nine] A willow de 
: or osier : 
brig used to bind something, Ss 
Wi 


aited or twisted twi 


er, wiru'ér, vi. [Lit. to weath T, to 
suffer from or expose to the weather. 
WEATHER] To dry and shrivel up, as à 
plant; to lose freshness and bloom;to fade; 
to become dry and .wrinkled, as from the 
loss of animal moisture; to lose pristine 
freshness, bloom, or vigour; to decline; to 
pass away.—v.t. To cause to fade; to make 
sapless and shrunken; to cause to lose 
bloom; to shrivel; to blight, injure, or de- 
stroy, as Hr some malign or baleful influ- 


ence.—W 


eredness, wirn'érd-nes, n. ‘The 


state of being withered, — Witheringly, 
wiin'ér-ing-li, adv. In a manner tending 


Withers, witn'érz,n. pl. (Lit. the parts that 


to wither. 


act against or resist, from A. Sax 


. wither, 


against, from prep. with, against.) Th 
junction of the Shau ler bens of ^ horse, 
ngo 


mingan elevation at tho sprin 


the neck.—Wither-band, n. A 


piece of 


iron laid under a saddle near a horse's 
run os end eae 
5.4. ured or e wit 
KEE 
withheld. "ith, in sense of a Ss 
hold.) To hold back; to restrain; to kee 


from action; to retain; to keep 


back; no 


to grant. —Withholder, wiru-höl’der, m. 


One that withholds, 


thin, wiru-in', prep. LA, Sax. withinnan 
—with, against, towards, and innan, with- 
in, inwardly, from in, in.] In the inner or 


interior part or of; inside of: opposed 
to without; in the limits, range, reach, or 
compass of; not beyond; inside or compre- 
hended by the scope, limits, reach, or in- 


or soul; - 
at home.—F rom within, 
from within doors, &c. 


út, out.) Onorat 


limits, compass, range, 


used by correct s ers and 


stand.) To resist, either with 
moral force; to oppose.—v.t. 


Under WiTHE. 


know. Wir] Attestation of 
event testimony; that which 


g. — With a witnesa,1 e 
with a vengeance; so as to 


presence; to be a witness of; 


fluence of; not exceeding, not overstep- 
ping, &c.—advu. In the interior or centre; 
— E internally; in the mivd, heart, 
n the house or VEL ne 

from the inside; 


Without, wirH-out', prep. ` LA, Sax, with- 
alan, without —with, towards, against, and 
the outside or exterior 

of; out of: opposed to within; out of tho 


d: not haw! Cont with fice: 
ond; not ha or not being . 
m or destitution of; deprived e 
having.—conj. Unless; except: now Ier 
dv. On the outside: outwardly; exter- 
SUIT out of doors.—From without, from 
the outside: opposite to from within, 
ithstand, wiru-stand', v.t.—pret. and pp. 
withstood. [ With, in senso of agai 


of; not 


nst, and 
hysical or 
resist; to 


make a stand.—Withstander, wirn-stan'- 
der, n. One that withstands; an opponent. 
1 


ue, Witling, £c. Under Wir, n. 
Witness, wit/nes, n. [A. Sax. witnes, testi- 
mony, lit. what ono knows, from witan, to 


a fact or 
furnishes 


evidence or proof; a person who knows or 
sees anything; one personally 
law, one who sees tho execution of an in- 
strument, and subscribes it for confirma- 
tion of its authenticity; a person who gives 
testimony or evidence in a judicial pro- 
coedin 


present; 


ffectually ; 


leave some 
mark as a testimony behind.—v.t. To at- 
test; to testify; to sce or know by personal 


give or 


ı 86:00 A job; n, Fr. ton; ng, sing; YH, then; th, thin; W: wig; wh, whig; zh, asure. 
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WITTICISM Woop 
i : bscribe | dog kept to keep off or destroy wolves.— | Won't, yy 
ECITO AS evidence 0 OR token eeh to ve Wolf-fish, n. An ediblo fish of he, British | Wont, wont: E contraction fo 
as wilncss re esser wit'nes-cr, n. One | scas, 6 or 7 feet nS ocn e iom iu ciple or participl al T older Vil wy 
Sho witnesses reds ded wolf. — Wolfish, wulfish, a, Jeg eet custom, PTS, from FA 
A y ocd a — * u ` $ r < 1 ` 
Witticism, Wittlly, Eo U nder Wir, n, Liko a wolf; savage.—Wolfishly, wulfish- custom, —— to dwell; ane ong 
Witte mit, Ke for weitet, | Tí gdo, Im a voli manner, Wella, | Ae Kee Wasi 
eg EE some- Wolfs-bano, n". A poisonous plant of tho | n. [From o Geh E deine Caan habit d 
ies laid; comp. the origin of the terin | aconite kind, Mais ——— poison | custom, throy hee ; na, EL 
euckold.] A cuckold; a man who knows | aconitin; monk s-hoo or — e. - adjective.] Custom © influence si : 
his wife's infidelity and submits to it. NOS NOE T Aei ea S woy Mese A won | DD. wont, Med fre ra 
y ` , ilt, £20001, Jii, ` e 
Witwal iwan wit'wal, n. [A formakin | native tungstate of iron and mangano PP., wont * t ha well. The el? 
to woodwale (which sech] A name for-| the ore from which rm erp —— y | wonted is a double k OF tone] = 
merly given to the greenfinch or other obtained; a namo of the meta ungs en. omed or habituated: to d To be — 
bird, now generally applied to the grecn Wollastonite, wol’as-ton-it, 2. Same as onted, wun't 4 use; fob used 


Tabular spar. ` - 
Wolverone, Woiverine, wul’ vér-tn, wul- 
vér-in, n. LA dim. formed from wolf] A 
carnivorous mammal, the glutton. ` 

Woman, wum'an, 2. pl. Women, wim'en. 
[A. Sax. wijmaxn, later wimman, from wif, 
wife, and man, in its primitive sense of 
human being, person, Wire, Man.] The 
female of tho human race; an adult or 
grown-up female, as distinguished from a 
girl; a female attendant on a person of 
rank.—Womanhood, wum'an-hud, n. Tho 
state, character, or collective qualities of 
a woman. — Womanish, wum’an-ish, a. 
Suitable to a woman; feminine; effemi- 
nate: often in a contemptuous sense,— 
Womanishly, wum’an-ish-li, adv. Effemi- 
nately,—Womanishness, wum'an-ish-nes, 
n. State or quality of being womanish.— 
Womankind, wum’an-kind, n. Women 
in general; the female sox. — Womanli- 
ness, wym'an-li-nes, n. Quality of being 
womanly.—Womanly, wum'an-li, a. Be- 
coming or suiting a woman; feminine, in 

the —— sense; not masculine. 

Womb, wim,n. [A.Sax. wamb, womb, the 
belly=D. wam, Icel. vomb, Dan. vom, G. 
wamme, wampe, Goth, wamba, the belly.] 
The belly or stomach{; the uterus of a 
female; somcthing likened to this; any 
large or deep cavity that receives or con- 
tains anything. : 

Wombat, wöm’bat, 1. [Corruption of the 
native name womback or wombach.] A 
marsupial mammal of Australia and Tas- 
mania, about the size of a badger; it in- 
habits a burrow and feeds on roots. 

Women, pl. of woman. 

Won, wun, pret. and pp. of win. 

Wonder, wun'dér, n. (A. Sax. wundor=D. 
wonder, G. wunder, Icel, undr, Sw. and 
Dan. under; perhaps akin to wind (v.), 
wend, a prodigy being such as to turn a 
person away through awc.] That cmo- 
tion which is excited by something new, 
strange, and extraordinary, or that arrests 
the attention by its novelty, grandeur, or 
inexplicableness: a feeling less than as- 
—— EOM Gen than —— 
ment; a cause of such feeling; a strange 
or extraordinary thing; a prodigy. Si cutting, n. The act or emp 
nine days’ wonder, something that causes | cutting wood; wood-engravi "with wor 
a sensation or astonishment for a short | wud'ed,a. Supplied Or conden wid, d. 
time.—v.i. To be struck with wonder; to | (land well wooded).— in of wood; Ul: 
marvel; to be amazed; to look with or feel | Made of wood; con t pirit orexPtte 
admiration; to entertain some doubt and | gainly; awkward; without sme 
—— ; to be in a state of expectation, Bion.—Wood-engraver, t. ving, A 4 
mingled with doubt and slight anxiety: A 
followed by a clause, — Wonderer, wun'- 
dér-¢r, x. One who wonders. —Wonderful 
wun'dér-ful, a. Adapted to excite won- 
der; strange; astonishing; marvellous.— | block of wood (gene 
Wonderfully, wun ‘dér-ful-li, adv. In a 
wonderful manner; surprisingly; strange- 
ly: colloquially often equivalent to very. 

—Wonderfulness, wun'dér-ful-nes, n. he 

state or quality of being wonderful.— 

Wonderingly, wun'dér-ing-li, adv. With 

wonder.—Wonder-land, n. A land of won- 


familiar from use ore Momury 
tomed; mado or havin i ` s 
wi Sing, frequenting, dq, ^ familiy 
3 WG, v.t.—wooed, Wooing, [ 
n, to Woo, from wok, ponit Vir Bi ei. 
ending; tho meaning | th ; 
r facie another t SC 
: tosolicit in love: 
to gain or brin dl — dré 


woodpecker. i 

t wiv, vi. and &. [From wife.] To 
A "to provide with a wife; to tako for 
a wi ye Wives, wivz, pl. of wife. : 
Wizard, Wisard, wiz’erd, n. [From wise, 
‘and term.-ard.] Originally, a wise man; 
a sage; latterly, an adept in the black art; 
a sorcerer; an enchanter; a magician; à 


Wizen wiz'n,a. [A. Sax. wisnian, to become 
dry, akin to Icel. visna, to wither, from 
viginn, withered, palsied.] Hard, Gry and 
shrivelled; withered ; weazen. — Wizen- 
faced, a. Having a Encre faco. 

O, WO, N. spelling of Woe. 

Wond od, N. [A. ce wad, D. weede, Dan. 
vaid, veid, G. waid, weid, woad; connected 
with L. vitrum, woad.] <A cruciferous 
plant, the pulped and fermented leaves 
of which yield an excellent blue dye. — 
Woaded, w3d'ed, a. Dyed or coloured blue 
with woad.—Woad-mil, n.. A mill for 
bruising and preparing woad. NM 
Wobble, ob, v.i. — wobbled, — 
[Also wabble; akin to L.G. wabbeln, G. 
wabern, weibeln, weiben, to move to and 
fro.) To move unsteadily in rotating or 
spinning; to rock; to vacillate. 

Woden, wo'den, n. [Akin to A. Sax. wód, 
mad; G. wuih, rage; or to wind.) The 
Anglo-Saxon form of the name of the deity 
called by the Norse Odin. Wednesday do- 
rives its name from him, a 

Woe, wo, x. LA. Sax. wid; often as an inter- 
jection, as in wå ld we, woe lo woe! well- 
away! D. wee, Icel. vei, Dan. vee, G. weh, 
Goth. vai; a natural sound of grief, like L. 
wr! Gr. ouai! alas.] Grief; sorrow; misery; 
heavy calamity. Woe is frequently us 
in denunciations eithor with a verb or 
alone; it is also used in exclamations of 
BOTTOW, A pronoun following being then 
in the dative (woe is me). The phrase 
‘Woe worth the day,’ means woe be to 
the day. WonrH, v.i. — Woebegone, vi. 
bé-gon, a. [That is, surrounded or over- 
whelmed with woe, begone being from A. 
Sax. to surround —be, by, and gún 
to go.] Overwhelmed with woe: immerse 
in grief and sorrow.—Woeful, Woful, wy'- 

ful, a. Full of woe; afilicted; sorrowful; 

expressing woe; doleful; distressful; pit- 
cous; wretclicd.—Woefully, Wofully, et. 
fal-li adv. Sorrowfully; lamentably; 
wretc edly; miserably; extremely.—Woe- 

fulness, Wofulness, wo'ful-nes, n. 

Wold, wold, n. LA. Sax; wald, weald, a 
wood; O.Sax. O.Fris. and G. wald. a wood 
or forest. JYeald is the same word, which 
is also seen in threshold.] A wood; a forest; 
a weald or open country; a low hill; a 
down: in the plural, a hilly district or a 
Sie of hills, 

Wold, wöld,n. A plant. WELD. 

ver wulf, n. pl. ia LA. Sax. 

=D. and G. 3 LCCI «ifr, Dan. uly 

Sw. ulf, Goth. wulja; cog. L, lupus, Gr. 


me KA UMS V AA sl LATA m9 uA nA qu S. 4. 


‚ com 
ber; pl. wind-insirc. 
N such as the dut 
clarionet, oboe, Ko. To take in or ei 
wood, or get supplies of wood for.— d 
acid, 2. Same as Wood-vinegar.—Wood. 
ashes, n. pl. The remains of burned wood 
or Plants — Woodbine Woodbind, wud tia i 
wud’bind,r. [Bixe.) The wild honeyzackle: 
formerly the bindweed, —Wood 
n. The art of carving wood into 
or ornamental forms; a device or figure 
carved on wood.—Wood-chat,n. A 
of butcher-bird or shrike.—Wood ; 
v. A species of marmot common in iha \ 
United States and Canada; the ground- | 1 
hog. — Wood-coal, n, Charcoal; also I 
nite or brown-coal.—Woodcock, wud] 
". A bird allied to the snipe but witha 
more robust bill and shorter legs, a winter de 
visitant to Britain, where it ima i 
breeds; esteemed ior the table. — Wood: 
cracker, », The nut-hatch.— Woodcraft, 
wud’kraft, n, Skill in anythi ix 
pertains to woods or forests; skill in 
ting deor, &c.—Wood-cut, a. AR ir 
ing on wood, or a. print from suc pet 
ing.—Wood-cutter, n. A person Weg 


wood; an engraver on W ployment d 





lukos, Skr. vrika, 9 wolf: traced to a root 


i s r quality of being 
meaning t to tear.] A carnivorous quadru- — 5* i, n. Land 


land, wyd' lan 


ka 
belongin b the dog family, and | ders or marvels.—Wonderment dèr- | wood.—«. Relating to c3 
= $ — run’ a wv me (T. 
Se ranted othe Ogee of toon | men, ee, Echec 
ul, | —Wonderstruck, wun’d& 3 which us n". 
cowardly and stealthy; ence, a term for with wonder or a t palgana of a tree. — d-lous?, 


iscus or slater, ! xl, 
t > colour frequenting TO teg og 
— Woodman, wud' man m C nite. 
who fells timber.—Woor z 
insect found in ova m 
n. The Jong tar led oo of th 


ny Sood, n. A bal 


Fate, für, fat, fall; mö, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, möve; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound: 


? 


a cons: ravenous, crucl, cun- 
ng. or the like; mus. a jarring discordant 
sound produced by instruments tuned to 
unequal temperament.— To cry wolf, to 
haa false alarm: in allusion to the 
B op De bay. in the fable.—To keep the 
m. om door, to keep away hunger 
an «—Wolf.dog, ". A large kind of 


n. A prodigy;a miracle.—Wonder-worker, 
*. One who performs wonders. — Won- 

us, wun'drus, a. Suchas to excite won- 
der; wonderful; marvellous; strange. — 
adv, Ina wonderful degree; remarkably; 
exceedin ly (wondrous wisc).—Wondrous- 
2 wun’drus-li,adv. In a strango or won- 

erful manner or degree. 
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astern | red cloth. — Wool-sorter, n. One who | moti H ivi 
~ ed from trecs in —— sorts wools according to their qualities.— works well]; t s —— Mer us 
D co obtain wood-opal, oon and tex- | Wool-stapler, ». A dealer in wool; a sor- | take effect; Lo exercise fntiuence; to tend 
ani Archipo s opal, havi ag ecker, wud’pek-tr, | ter of w ool.—Woolward, wu werd, adv. or conduce (things work to some end); to be 
M et? Woodp or tapping | [Wool and -ward, that is, with the skin | tossed or acitat as the sea; to be in agi- 
a ths ture of Weed from The namo for cer- | next or toward the wool] In wool or| tation; to boil (passion works in him); to 
(S0 MT on trees.) INC Di insects | woollen underclothing. ke: ¿$07 
= bill on 1 sich feed on i A Cr Cl: ng mako way laboriously and slowly: to act 
iy with the ping birds W nd on trees.— | Woorali, wwra-li, 2. Cunarr. as a purgative or cathartic; to ferment, 
lt e taig cir jarvıo bat hior -doveor cushat. — * En E, Syperior Kun of | liquors.—To work against, to act ino po- 
i ^ a. : E D an . i x — 
a 3 c CE, pa Amen ema | wpe LE ce 
des : : an f i d " s LJ a 
= for fool verser of a rot = wees Sax. | Wop, Sch v.é. To whop; to give a beating tne Ope Rt SN are x ini ‘Or 
Ri st ‘rut, WHC Te ior part o to. [Colloq.] uarry): i - —— 
"at SE are, the nn plant | Word, werd, n. LA. Sax. word, a word=D do —— ER —— Gar 
ES qudere enning.] A Wee aces, | woord, G. wort, Icel. Sw. and Dan. ord, ee EE 
Gem, dou fol tain in woodaand en ny DAS Goth. waurd; m Lith. vardas, name; L. —— eee Hir iren wm 
tl found ivat a and simple white | verbum, a word (whence verb); from a root | any state (to work one's self Sut to eS 
Dor and yporled leaves te fragrance of | meaning to speak, seen in Gr. (v)eird, to | or get hy labour or exertion (to work one’s 
Dm, of a but chiefly h. n. The common | speak.] A SEN articulate sound, or a | way); to make into shape; to fashion; ck 
tlis Ko Lage der ¿of rush, — Wood- | combination of articulate sounds or syl- | moul ; to embroider; to operate on as a 
Sa iun c of several Jo? gormander, extreme- lables, uttered by the human voice, and by | purgative; to purge; to cause to ferment, 
bat sage, Th x o GC metimes used as ch — roy x prs rera an Beer ar — avo- | as —— work a passage, to give one's 
"Mer, ‚nn, An ic; 1 15 c ; conver- | work o i pas- 
T Wie * d ops Waning pieces of wood in | sation; talk: in this senso plural; informa- ge-money.—To work th or tie te wan 
d serow suit for jo" work. — Wood-shock, | tion; tidings: in this sense without an ar- mix gradually, as in the process of manu- 
ys carpenter OT JR arten; the pekan.— | ticleand only asa singular (to send wordof | facture; to cause to enter or penetrate by 
Oder, CH Le ot A ‘small species o or anes eA eren i a Oech wert | E pass- repsatod etorta; is E artfully; to 
* -gorre e 3 by some to bo the san ; aterm or phrase of com- | insinuato (he works himself into favour).— 
suppos «spirit, n. A crudo | mand;aninjunction;an orderzanassertion | To work of, 
the S k. — Wood -spire woodin closed | orpromise;an affirmation on honour; a de- process; & ed asks ied) wks SEN S 
ok Ee d oy ite, n. [Spite=G. specht, | claration: with possessives (to take him at | (e game kind froma machine or the like 
ur] — OY 10 green —— ATA m ——— or phrases —— be To work out, to effect by continued la- 
: A bird of Austra , anger, or reproach; in plu- ur or exertion; ; 
tin. Woo —— Mies, much resembling | ral, and often qualified by high, hot, karshi to exhaust by droning ail tho E 
‚and and the m habit.—Wood-tin,n. A fibrous | sharp, &c.— The Word, the Scriptures, | terial (to work out a mine).—To work up 
nj, swallows in riety of oxide of tin.—Wood- | or any part of them; the second person | to stir up; to excite; toagitate; to use up 
TUR nodular rt of vinegar obtained by | of the Trinity; the Logos.— Word for| in the process of manufacture or the 
trees vinegar, n. A 50 of wood Woodwale, | word, in the exact words or terms; verba- | like; to elaborate (to work up a 
H a oz <: A 3 e 9 " , 
siru. the, ZE, tter art of doubtful ori- | tim; exactly.—By word of mouth, by ac- | article).— Workable, werka-bl, a. at 
lute, SIT CA old name Of a bird; the witwall. | tual speaking; orally.—Good word, ex- | can be worked or that is worth working.— 
An old 
r pet gin) awarblor, a. A small bird visiting | pressed good opinion; a recommenda- | Workaday, wér'ka-da, a. Working Y 
A England in summcr.—Wood-wasp, * A | tion (to speak a good word for a person). | everyday; toiling.—Work-bag,n. A small 
lood. es of solitary wasp. — Wood-work, n. | —In word, in mero phraseology. — In a | bag by ladies for containing needle- 
road . mr formed of wood; the part of any | word, in one word, briefly; to sum up; in | work, &c.; a reticule.—Work- n A 
tin, structure that is made of wood.—Woody, | short.—To eat one's words, to retract what | small box for holding needle-work, &c.— 


; nding with wood; consis- | one has said.—A word and a blow, a threat 
* ii m Le ee pr ligneous; pertaining to | and iis immediate execution.—v.t. To ex- 
ured" woods.— Woody tissue, that which consti- 

[ 


press in words; to phrase.—Word-book, n. 


Worker, wér'kér, n. One who works: a 
labourer; a toiler; a performer; a working 
bee.—Work-fellow, n. One engaged in th 


! e 
tutes the basis of the wood in trees.— 


cure ` € A vocabulary; a dictionary; a lexicon.— | same work with another. — Workhouse, 

eis Woody-nightshade, m. Same us Bitter- |. — Wordily, werdi-li, adv. In a wordy | wérk'hous, n. A house in which able- 

NE ne Under Woo quality of boing wordy; rechositg Ward: | Pauper antics: Wore eae 
} ooer. Under . E — = — y W 

An | Woot wif, n. [O.E. oof, owef, from A. Sax. | ing, wér'ding, n. Expression a words; d En in or devoted to bodily 


éwef, from profix 6, for on, and wefan, to | form of expression.—Wordless, wérd'les, 


a. Not speaking; silent.—Word-painter, 
* A writer who has the power of pecu- 
liarly graphic or vivid description; one 
who affects great picluresqueness of style. 
—Word-painting, n. The act or art of a 
word-painter.—Word-picture, n. A vivid 
description of any scene or cvent.—Wordy, 
werdi, a. Using many more words than 
are necessary; Verbose; consisting of words; 
verbal. 

Wore, wor, pret. of wear. 

Work, werk, x. [A.Sax. wore, weorc=D. 
werk, Icol, and Sw. verk, Dan. vark, G. 
werk, work; from same root as Gr. (ergon; 
work.] Exertion of energy, physical or 


and a. Engaged 

toil (the working classes); laborious; indus- 
trious; taking an active part in a business 
(a working partner).—n. The act of labour- 
ing; fermentation; movement; operation. 
—Working-beam, n. The oscillating lever 
of a steam-engine forming the medium of 
communication between the piston-rod 
and the crank-shaft; a walking-beam.— 
Working-class, n. A collective name for 
those who earn thcir bread by manual 
labour: generally used in the Fela 
Working-day, n. Any day on w 

is ordinarily performed, as distinguished 
from Sundays and holidays; such part of 
the day as is devoted or allotted to work.— 
a. Relating to on which work is done; 


i weave. Weave.) The threads that cross 

i the warp in weaving; the weft; texture. 
V Wool, wul, a, [A.Sax. wull, wul- D. wol, 
G. wolle, Goth. wulla, Icol. and Sw. ull, 
Dan, wd; allied to L. villus, shaggy hair, 
| tellus, a fleece; from a root signifying to 
cover, seen also in L. vallis, a valley, and 
in valeo, to be strong. VaLib.] That soft 
; species of hair which grows on sheep and 
il some other animals; the fleecy coat of the 
iheep; also applied to other kinds of hair, 
5 y short, crisped, and curled hair 
iko that of a negro; any fibrous or 
—— resembl ing wool — 

y. "hose occupation is 

comb wool.—Wool-combin d * The act 






ie the ess of combing wool, generally of ends tolls IR IA MS Pa matter — Ue pex din wor gel 
zy Worsted aoled kind, for the purpose of | upon which one is employed, engaged, or | cially manual labour; a labourer; a toiler; 
p | Dyed in tannfacture. — Wool-dyed, a. labouring; that which engages one's time | a worker; a skilful artificer or operator.— 
TE d hoes made in E EOD OT arn before | or attention; an undertaking; an enter- | Workmanlike, ME man-lik, a. deren 
déi s n, "Ihe act of gathering won t Bathering, | prise; a task; that which is done; perfor- | well performed.— Fork werk Ma: 
{3 i plied figuratively t tiag wool; usually, ip mance; deed; fent; achievement: goings- | li, a. Skilful; workmanlike.— — 
hich — 7| des;a foolish or edu CH sence of idle | on; that which is made or produced; a | ship, werk'mao-ship, n. The art or skill o 
d A | E 
dé : — . a. stic performance; a $ ; 
p tion of wool uses sheep for the produc- oxtensive structure, as a dock, bridge, | the result or objects produced by a work- 
JEMEN dE EE op 
=n : í g abour is ` : 
* | blanketi a made at wool, such as | work), the plural being often applied to | manua labour, = Workshop, EE 
= wu cloth, and the Cl De, tweeds, | one such establishment; mech. the over- | A shop or buildin — „work or 
lark m ines, m. "Tho state ©. — Woolliness, | coming of resistance; the act of producing | handicraft is carried on.— fe man, 
| Ku Tu, A etat meing woolly = a chango of, configuration in a System in iki m-an, 1. A woman who performs 
Wool : vool; re- | opposition to a force which resis a 
et We? covere thed or covered with Ze Unit of work, foot-pound. Under | World, werld, n. (A. LX m — 
d Ee | O10 weal es 
1 yeölpack, a and Woollen cloth.— vyrcan ; pret. worhte, pp. geworht.] To | age, age of ma age; hence, comae oc timos 
d tack v 95 bale weighing „bag of wool; a | make exertion for some end or purpose; to | world; from A. ax; wer, n man (cog, Wit 
food: the LE Wies 40 Ibs.—Wool- | be engaged or employed on some task, | L. — virile, virtue), and eld, y 
lg: 3 Hous of the lo el or bag of wool; | labour, duty, or the like; to labour; to toil; | age,akin to old.] Theearthandall creat 
sub- Woo), ur Lords, a > lancellor in the | to be engaged in an omployment or occu- | things thercon; the terraqueous globe; the 
— thout back or noc, square ‘of | pation; to perform theduties of alabourer, | universe; any celestial orb or planetary 
s | Tarıns, covered with | workman, man of business, &c.; to be in | body;alargeportionordivision ofourglobe 
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strangle; akin to wring, wrong, nasalized 
forms] To seize by the throat with the 
tecth; to tear with the teeth, as dogs when 
fighting; to harass with importunity or 
with care and anxiety; to plague, tease, 
ther, vex, persccute.—v,?, To be unduly 
careful and anxious; to be in solicitude or 
trouble; to fret.—2a. The act of worrying 
or mangling with the teeth; perplexity; 
trouble; anxiety; harassing turmoil. — 
Worrying, wur'i-iug, p. and a. Troubling; 
harassing; fatiguing.—Worryingly, wur- 
i-ing-li, adv. Teasingly; harassingly.— 
Worrler, wuri-ér, 2. One that Worrics,— 
Worrlment,wur'i-ment,a. Worry; anuxicty, 
Worrisome, wuri-sum, a. Causing worry, 
—Worrit, wurit, v.t. To worry; to harass; 
E annoy. — N, Worry; annoyance; vexa- 
tion. R 
Worse, wérs, €. LA, Sax. wyrsa, adj., wyra, 
adv.; Icel. verr, verri, Dan. værre, Goth. 
wairs, ady., wuirsiza, adj.; same root as 
G. wirren, to entungle, E. war. Worse and 
worst are used as comparative and super- 
lative to ill and bad.) Dad or ill ina 
greater degree; less good or perfect; of less 





or eastern hemisphere; 
(tho ole Word: or western hemisphere; 
the Roman world); the earth as the sceno 
of human existence and action; any stato 
r sphero of existence (a future world); à 
domain, region, or realm (the world of 
‘dreams, of art); the human race; the ag- 
te of humanity; the public; ihe 
»eople among whom one lives; the life of 
humanity at large; the people united by a 
common faith, aim, pursuit, &c. (the re- 
ligious world, the heathen world); the 
people exclusively interested in secular 
affairs; the unregenerate or ungodly part 
of humanity. It is sometimes used to sig- 
niiya great multitude or quantity; a great 
degree or measure (a world too large); it is 
also used in emphatic phrases express- 
-ing_perplexity or y (what in the 
"ond am I to dot).— World. without end, 
to all eternity; eternally; unceasingly.— 
- For all the world. exactly; precisely; en- 
tirely.— The world’s end, theremotest part 
of the earth.—Worldliness, wérld'i-nes, n. 
The state of being worldly.— Worldling, 
werld’ling, n. One who is devoted exclu- 


ther Teutoni ch sim 1 Ya} 
fem rd ca aa nl 
* d ID 
EN 

ito; va - , d 
moral qualities Zeite epu d e 
—t. Equal in ralue o s Merit. 
of (a castle worth r 


— 1 He ` 
WuLe.—Worthj Worth upya? fame | 
— t manner; —— 

according scully: qe 


ing Worthy or V ate shl 
excellence; dipnity: —— 
Ka a. laring ns 8 Wi Men 1 

ignity or excellence; pen, ss ha me 
unworthy nol deserving, ` Wen 

S- . a D, 

—Worthlessness, wen North sa an 
quality of being Wortliless Wes “he, Tha 
Tiii, a. Hay ng Worth: excellent A Kr y 
praise; valuable; estimable: deterring | e 


a=mSuenanSeasyueasanersnaie \ 


. na? 
* duda a XN a" - e s 
a Um ——— 


irs and interests of this | value; inferior; more unwell; more sick; persons and things: applied € e 

js EH a. Belonging to | in poorer health; in a less favourable situ- | serving (worthy o pend as A ; 3 
the world or present state of man's exis- | ation; more ill oif; also used substantively, | able Proper; fitting. A atred); fui. | A 
tence; temporal; secular; desirous of tem- | often with the; loss; dofcut; disadvantage; | worth or istinguished for esti SN | f 
poral benefit orenjoyment merely; earthly | something less good or desirable (worse litics; a local celebrity; a mable — | A 
as opposed to heavenly or spiritual; car- | remains behind).—ado. In a manner moro | village worthy), 5 2 Character ía : 
nal; sordid.—Worldly-minded, a. Devoted | evil or bad; in a smaller or lower degree; | Would, wud, pret. of will, ~ 1 
to worldly aims.—Worldly-mindedness, N. | less (it pleases him worse); in a greater,{ Would-be, a. Wishing to b vali * Y 
—World-wido, a, Wide as the world; cx- | manner or degree: with a notion of evil’) tending to be (a would-be 1 — 
tending over all the world. (ho hates him worse). — Worsen,t w¿rsn, | a A Yain pretender, - ; 
Worm, wérm, n. [A. Sax. wyrm, a worm, | vi. To grow worse; to deteriorate. — ound, wünd, n, LA. Bax, wind — 
n serpent==D. worm, G. wurm, Goth. | Worser, w¿rsér, a. and adv. A redun-| also, asan a ective, wounded ‘from tin. I 
waurms, Icel. ornir. Dan. and Sw. ori; | dant comparative of worse,sometimes used | nan, to fight; D. tonde, 1cel. und Dm 1 
cog. L. vermis, a worm (whence vermicular | by good writers.—Worst, wérst, a, Bad | vande, G. wunde, a wound. Wi JA F 
E vermin).] A term loosely applied to | in the highest degree, whether ina moral | breach, or rupture in the skin ani EN t 
many small creeping animals, entirely | or physical sensc.—n. The most cvil, ag- | an animal caused by violence; an inj : 
wanting feet or having but very short | gravated, or calamitous state orcondition: | in a soft part of the from ex e 


ones; any somewhat similar creature; an 
intestinal parasite of lengthened form; 
pl. tho discaso due to.the presence of 
such parasites; a maggot; a canker; an 
epithet of scorn, disgust, or contempt; 
anything vermicular or spiral; the thread 
of a screw; the spiral pipe of a still placed 
in a vessel of cold water, aud through 
which the yapour of the substance dis- 
tilled is conducted to cool and condense 
it; a small vermicular ligament under 
the tongue of a dog, often cut out to 
prevent the young dog from gnawing 
gs. — v.i. To advance b wriggling; 

to insinuate one's self; to work gra- 
dually and secretly.—v.t, To effect by slow 
and stealthy means; to extract or get at 
or cunningly (to worin a secret out of 

a poreon); to cut the worni from a dog.— 
orm. n. A small mass of fine earth 
voided by the carth-worm after all thc 
nutritive matter has been extracted from 
it.—Worm-eaten, a. Gnawed by worms; 
having a number of internal cavities 


usually with the. — «dv. Most ill or ex- 
treme; most intensely (he hates us worst). 
—v.t, Toget the advantage over in contest; 
to defeat; to overthrow. 

Worship, wér'ship, n. [From worth, and 

term. -ship; A. Sax, weorthiscipe, honour.] 
Excellence of character}; worth}; honour; 
a title used in addressing certain magis- 
trates and others of rank or station; the 
performance of devotional acts in honour 
of a deity; the act of paying divine hon- 
ours to the Supreme Being; religious exer- 
cises; reverence; submissive respects loving 
or admiring devotion.— v.t.—worshipped, 
worshipping. To pay divine honours to; 
to reverence with supreme respect anc 
veneration; to perform religious service 
to; to adore; to idolize. — v.i. To per- 
form acis of adoration; to perform re- 
ligious service.—Worshipful, wér'ship-ful, 
a. Worthy of honour; honourable; a term 
of respect specially applied to magistrates 
and corporate bodies. — Worzhipfully, 
wér'ship-ful-li, adv, Respectful y; hon- 
ourably. — Worshipfulness, wers up-ful- 
nes, n.— Worshipper, Worshiper, wér'ship- 
€r,n. Ono who worships; one who pays 
divine honours to any being; ono who 
adores, 

Worst. Under Wonsr. 

Worsted, wus'ted, 2. [From Worsted, in 
Norfolk, where it was first manufactured. ] 
A variety of woollen yarn or thread, spun 
from jloug-staple wool, used in knitting 
R ES, AC, 

ore Vie N. E ir wyn Ze —— | 

rz, Goth. wuris, Icel. and Dan. urt. J de 

This word is contained in orchard, and is | rol. — Wrangler, DE disputant: m 
of same root as root, radical (which gce).] | wrangles; an angry ity, the name giren 
A plant; a herb: now used chiefly in com- | Cambridge Univer ined ü nin 1 

Pounds (liverwort, spleenwort). those who have a jon for he former | 

de 
| 
| 
| 


injury, hurt, or pain, as to the er mad 

v.t. To inflict a wound on: to cut, slash, or ] 
lacerate; to hurt the feelings of; teyain, f 
—U.i. To inflict hurt or i uy m 
e 
wounded.—Wounder, wün'der, n. One whe 





Wove, wüv, pret. and sometimes pp. of 
weave. — Wove or woven pa ‚ writing 
paper made with a surface of uniforin ap- 
pearance, without water-mark or lines. 
Woven, wü'vn, pp. of teare. 

Wrack, rak, n. [A form of wreck; these: * 
weed js so called as being cast up LA | 
waves, Comp. Dan. vrag, wreck, wagt, i i 
reject, Sw. vrak, wreck, refuse, vraka, te | 
reject. WRECK.) A popular name — 
weeds generally, but moree rect 
thrownashorebythewavesal ame — | 
ruinj.—v.t.j To wreck; ode | 

539, 1. Bamo as Gras : y 

Wrack, — IRacx.] A thin, fying 
cloud; a rack. 

Wraith, rath, n. [Gael and Tr. — 

: spectro or apparition] pua Se ; 
the exact liken n 
by the vulgar to be scen before ot + 
after the person's death. gled, wrang- j 

d 


e by worms, — Wormed, wérmd, a. 
Bored or penctrated by worms; injured 
by worms. — Worm - fever, n. Á popular 
name for infantile remittent fever.—Wor- 

. werming, n. Nauti yarn wound 
round ropes between the strands.—Worm- 

‚ Wermling, n. A minute worm.— 
Worm-seed, n. The seed of a species of 
wormwood brought from the Levant, and 

as an anthelmintic. — Worm-wheel, 
2. A wheel which gears with an endless 
screw.—Wormy, wér'mi, n. Containing a 
worm or worms; earthy; grovelling. 
ormwood, wérinwud, n. [A corruption 
of aname having no connection with worm 
or wood; A. Sax. wermód, D. wermoet, G. 
wermuth ; lit. ware-mood, mind-preserver 
from some old notion as to its virtues), 
ewer being akin totare(in beware) wary. 
(Wary, Moon.) The plant was used asa 
remedy for worms, hence the corruption J 


Wrangle, rang'gl, v.t.—¢ran > 
vanes freq. from wring, Aute an | 
ret. wrang, to press.] To Zen in 
to brawl; to Aer E argue; tode: EM 
sion an y 
bate.—n. An angry dispute; A 


— Ap JUE UE aet S oe - e ` m a "UR onu aba bee d uu ned su uh 


who 


rt ic CX tior 

ort (wert), n. LA, Sax. wyrte, wort, must; | the: public examina’ agin, f 
Icel. virtr, O.D. wort, G. wil 2e t: pro. | matheimatics.—Senie a pl 
hably akin to above word.] "New beer un- the student who took the rat Pig athe 








de: now used only in the phrases woo 
worth the day, woo worth the man, &c,, 
equivalent to woo be to the day, &c. 


orth, wérth, n, LA. Sax. weorth, wurth, 






A ion for honours’ hip. — 
fermented or in th ni : | jn the examination git | 
A well-known plant, celebrated for its| tho sweet infusion kein SE matics.— —— WES u 
intensely bitter, tonic, and stimulating | Worth, wérth, v.i. LA, Sax. weorthan, to bo | The honour of being ML Deng 5 
unlities. or to become=1Iccl, vertha, Dan. vorde, D. | ling, rang'gling, 9 [0.E: i 
` orn, worn, pp. of wear.— Worn-out, a. worden, G. werden, Goth. wairthan; same | altercation. vrapped, ee ker? 3 
— ed t much injurel by wear;| root ns in L. verlo, to turn, whenco E. | Wrap, rap, VET metathesis ro tb p 
+ ; exhausted with toil. verse (which sech] To be: to become; to | terappe, Jorne hence parto jo 
[0 dire: ; 9.f.—pret. and pp. worried. in old sense ; 


d. 
clothes or the like roun! i 
fold), ENVELO AB o thi 


e worowe, Eo, rom A.Sax, P. 
rango so as 10 










to strangle, to 
« Worgen, wurgen, G. wärgen, to 



















WRONG 


vritha), Dan. vride, Sw. 
ela TN [thes from same root as worth 
(verb, L. wrío, to turn (Vense), Akin 
wrath, wreath, wrist, wrest.) To twist with 
violence (to writhe the cl: to distort; 
to wrest.—v.i. To twist the about, as 
in pain. : 
Wro a. [A participial form from 
Busy Dan. — rangr, vrangr, 
wrong; D. wrang, sour, harsh (lit. twistin 
the mouth) Wrıxc.] Not right; not ` 
or suitable; not according to rule, wis 1, 
design, or tho like; not what ought to be; 
not according to the divine or moral law; 
deviating from rectitude; not according to 
facts or truth; inaccurate; erroncous; hol- 
ding erroncous notions; being in error; 
mistaken.—n. Whatisnotright, especially 
morally; a wrong, unfair, or unjust act; a 
breach of law to the i UY of another = 
injustice; injury, hurt, pain, - 
— ker wrong, holding a wrong or 
unjustifiable position as regards another 
person; blamable towards another.—adv. 
n a wrong manner; erroncously; incor- 
enr nt Totreat with injustice; to deal 
harshly or unfairly with; to do injustice 
io by imputation; to think ill of unfairly. 
= doer, 1. One who does wrong or 


780 


evil. — Wrong-doing. n. Tho doing of 
wrong; evildoing.—Wronger, rong’ér, n. 
One who wrongs or injures another. — 
Wrongful, rong'ful, a. Injurious; unjust; 
illegal.—Wro y. rong'fyl-li adv. In 
a wrongíul manner; unjustly.—Wrongful- 
ness, rong iyl-nes, a. Injustice.—Wrong- 
head, rong'hed, n. A person who takes up 
wrong ideas and obstinately sticks to 
— SE —* 

rversely wrong; having rverso UN- 
derstanding.—Wrongheadedly, rong'hcd- 
ed-li, adv. Obstinately; perversely, — 
Wrongheadedness, ronghed-cd-nes, $. — 
Wrongly, rongli, adv. Ünjustly; amiss.— 
Wrongness, rong’nes, 1, The stato or con- 
dition of being wrong.—Wrongous, rong’- 
us, 2, (O.E. wrongwis, that is wrong-wise 
the opposite of rightwise or righteous, 
Scots law, unjust; illegal (wrongous im- 
prisonment). — 
Wrote, rot, pret. and old pp. of write. _ 
Wroth, rath, a. LA, Sax. wrath, angry, cn- 
raged (whence wrath), lit. twisted, from 
writhan, to twist or writhe. Wratu, 
Werte.) Very angry; much exasperated; 
wrathíul, 


ed, rong^hed - ed, a. 


Wrought, rat, pret. and pp. of work. 
Wrought iron. Under Inox. 


the twenty-fourth letter of the English 
representing a double consonant 
sound and=ca or ks. 
thic, zan'thik, a. [Gr. xanthos, yellow.] 
Tending towards a yellow colour; yellow- 
ish.—Xanthic lowers, flowers which have 
yellow for their type, and which are ca- 
pable of passing into red or white, but 
never into bluc.—Xanthin, e,zan’- 
in, a. A name of certain yellow colour- 
ing matters, — Xanthite, zan'thit, n. A 
mineral of a yellowish colour, a variety of 
vesuvian. 
Xanthochrol, zan-thok'ro-i, n. pl. [Gr. xan- 
thochroos, yellow-skinned, from xanthos, 
ellow, and chroa, colour.] One of the 
i five groups into which Huxley classifies 
. man, comprising the fair whites.—Xan- 
thochroic, zan-tho-kro‘ik, a. Pertaining 


to this up; 

Xunthophy . zan’tho-fil, n. (Gr. xanthos, 
yellow, phyllon, a leaf.] The yellow col: 

ouring matter of withering leaves, 
anthous, zan'thus, a. [Gr. xantho3, yel- 
low.) Of the fair-haired type; having 
„auburn, yellow, flaxen, or red hair. 
p- (Ve EN 

; Ar. sumbük, a sm 

essel.] A small three-masted vessel hay. 


, wv V de 





Y, the twenty-fifth letter of the alphabet, 
pone cs à vowel, sometimes a conso- 


Yacca-wood, yak'a, n. [Of West Indi 
gin. brownish AA wood of tho 
West dics, yielded bya large tree be- 
yew family, 
Y yot,a. [From O. D. Mod.D. 
HR chase, from d pen, $ AD — 
it an 


Jage, to hunt.] A 
n up vessel, used either for pleasure 


A clubor union of yacht-owners for racing 
Who commands a yacht; one who sail 
4 yacht.—Yachting, yot E, a. Belong p 
toa yacht or yachts.—Yachtsman, sote 
man, X. One who keeps or sails a yacht. 
itscry.] The green w 
Yager, vager, n, [G. jd it. 
„Jäger, lit. a hunts- 
man, from Jagen, to hunt. Yacur.] A 


Fite, für, fat, fall; me, met, hér; pine, pin; 


Yam, yam, n. 


ing both square and latcen sails, used in 
the Mediterrancan. : 

Xenogenesis, zen-o-jen'e-sis, n. [Gr. xenos, 
str: ‚and genesis, birth.) Hetcrogenc- 
sis; the production of offspring entirely 
unlike their parents.—Xenogenetic, gen, 
o-je-net"ik, a. Pertaining to. 

e ze-ri’si-a, n. [From Gr. xéros, dry.] 
A disease of the hair, which becomes dry 
and ceases to grow.—Xeroderma, zü-rö- 
derma, n, [Gr. derma, skin.] A morbid 
dryness of the skin, in its severest form 
constituting fish-skin discaso. — Xeroph- 
th erophthalmia, zč'rof-thal-mi, 
ze-rof-thal/mi-a, n. [Gr. ophthalmos, the 
eve] A dry, red soreness or itching of 
the eyes, — Xerotes ZzWru-tcz, n. [Gr. zé 
rotes, dryness.) A dry habit of the body, 
Xiphold, zifoid,a. [Gr. xiphos, a sword, 
and eidos, likeness.] Shaped like or re- 

sembling a sword; ensiform.—Xiphoid or 

— cartilage, a small cartilage at 

the bottom of the breast-bono. 

Xylite, zVlit,n. {Gr. zylon, wood.] Ligni- 
form asbestos, mountain wood, or rock- 
wood.—Xylocarp, zi/'lo-kürp, 2. (Gr. xylon, 
eno Kardon fruit.] — pers and moody. 

„—Aylocarpous, zi-10-kiirpus, a. Ilav- 
ing fruit which becomes ha on woody. 


soldicr in certain regiments’ of light in- 
Buty in the —— of various Carnie 


state 
Yahoo, yi'hú,n. [Coined by Swift.] A namo 


00 
given. Swift, in Gulliver's Travels, to a 
all his degrading passions; hence, a rude, 


er. 
ak, yak, n. Miete, A kind of ox 
IT, 2 Dushy mane, an 
horae-like tail, i 
horae liko tall, nhabiting Thibet and the 


E. inhame, a yam; origin 
unknown.] A large esculent Ye or roo 

uced Y 2 genus of tropical plants, 
orming a wholesome and nu ritious food. 


New England; in Britain often ———— 
ely to natives of the United 
tates,—Yankee-Doodle, ft. A famous air, 
now regarded as American and national. 


note, not, müve; 


on, with two wi L 
| Eo a wae two wings, two lega, 


tube, tub, bull; 


"Ty. 

distorted br 

allied ia tho vod small $ 
Dewar manner; 

neck.—W 1 

distorted eco Ti nekt, q, 









orming a ‘wecpin vgrendulous brang, 


crown in garder ud 

Wyvern, Wi'vérn, e "Disco 
(with a added as in bittern) 
gon, from L. vi ra, a 
VER.] A heraldic monster. 


—Xylograph zUlö-graf, zylon 
grapho, to write or —— — 
graving. — Xylographer 
One whoengraveson w 


ogra zi-lö-graf’ 
kal, a erha wë m 
phy, zi-log'ra-fi, n. V. -engraving;a 


cess of decorativo t woe . 

p UE 
"IL ne nature o 

wood. 5- Xy 


—Xylophi 
Xing. —— 
o 21'10-pi- 
= pron fre The art d pa 
cture on wood by charring it witha 
ey 
rhelind,resin.] A resinous su 
in een with the pine-trunks of 
certain peat-mosses. 
rom zyo, to scrape, 
lished floor.] A covered portico or open 
court in which tho ancient athletes pere 
formed their oxercises. 


elsm idiom 
—Yanke 'ang'kéizm, n. An 
or practice of ¿ho Yankees. 


i. [Imitativo of sound. 
pio cl LLL es 
yelp. m of 
'ok, n. Ano Ie 
— Guinn, ad gati i fa habits and 


Yard, yid, n. 


4 cross or. to 
A quantity of land in Engl 


oil, pound; A 


YARD 781 YET 






















vent to Advent.—Gregorian 
year. GREGORIAN, J ULIAN, Gecke 
year. LEAP.— Inmar year, a period of 
12 lunar months, or 351 8.—Sidereal 
ar. SIDEREAL.— Tropical or solar year 
ho period from the time the sun is on 
one of the tropics till its return again 
to being 365 days, 5 hours, 48 min- 
utes, 51 seconds. — Pear of any 
year.of the Christian era. — Year - book, 
mn. A book published every year, each 
issue supplying fresh information on mat- 
ters in regard to which changes are con- 
tinually taking place.—Yearling, yérling, 
*. An animal one year old or in the 
second year of his age. — a. Being a year 
old.—Yearly, yer'li, a. Annual; happening 
every year.—adv. Annually; once a year. 
Yearn, yérn, v.i. [A.Sax. geornian, gyrnan, 
to yearn, from georn, desirous; Iccl. gjarn, 
eager, whenco girna, to desire; Goth: 
garis, desirous, gairnjan, to long for; 
Jan. gierne, D, gaarne, G. gern, willingly.] 
To fcel mental uneasiness from longing 
desire; to be filled with eager longing; to 
have a wistful feeling. — Yearning, yer- 
ning, p. and a. Longing; having longing 
desire.—n. The feeling of one who yearns; 
a strong fecling of tenderness, pity, or 
longing desire. — Yearningly, iran in 
adv. With yearning. 
Yeast, ytst, n. [O.E. ycest, A. Sax. gist, 
gyat == Icel. ae jastr, D. gest, gist, G. 
emm yeast; from a verb siguifying to 
erment seen in O.H.G. gesan, jesan, G. 
oühren, gischen, Sw. gdsa, to icrment, to 
froth; allied to Gr. zed, to boil, zélos, E. 
zeal.) Barm; ferment; tho yellowish sub. 
stance of vegetable nature produced dur- 
ing the vinous fermentation of saccharine 
fluids; foam of water; froth. — German 
yeast, common yeast collected, drained, 
and pressed till nearly dry.—Patent yeast 
east collected from a wort of malt and 
10p, and treated similarly to German 
yeast.—Artificial yeast, a dough of flour 
and a small quantity of common yeast 
made into small cakes and dried, which, if 
kept free from moisture, long retains its 
fermentative property.—Yeasty, yústi, a. 
Resembling or containing yeast; frothy; 
foamy. — Yeastiness, yts’ti-nes, n. The 
state or quality of boing peo 
Yelk, yelk, n. ‘The yolk of an egg. 
ell, yel, v.i. [A. Sax. gellan, gyllan, to 
yell=Icel. Ua, gjalla, D. filles to yell; 
co gelten, . o — M e o: Sox; 
an, to sing, whence -gale in nightingale. 
To cry outa with a SI disagreeable 
noise; to shriek hideously; to cry or scream 
as with agony or horror.—n. À sharp, loud, 
harsh outcry; a scream or cry of horror, 
distress, or agony. — Yelling, yel'ing, n. 
T'he act or the noise of one who or thai 
which yells. 
Yellow, yel'ó, a. [A. Sax. geolo, geolu, yel- 
low; akin D. geel, G. gelb, Icel. gulr, Dan. 
and Sw. guul, yello : from same root as 
ead and green; Gr. chloé, green herb, chol?, 
ile (cog. with E. gall).] ing of a pure 
bright golden colour, or of a kindred hue. 
— Yellow berries, called, also French ber- 
ries, the fruit of a species of buckthorn, 
used by d and painters for staining 
ycllow.— Fellow ochre, an earthy pigmen 
coloured by the oxide of iron.— Yellow 
soap, 8 common son Son Pon a col ia 
: ‚to whic N 
Kees adden One of the pris- | morning, ye — yoster morning: 
matic colours, a bright golden colour, the | n. The morn or morn ng jas Lene bt ext 
typeof which may found in the field | ternight, yes tér-nit, m. e 
buttercup. United with blue it yields dmi d Yeasty 
green; th red it produces orange.—v.t. | Xesty, yest, a. — Set TT 
To render yellow.—v.i. To grow yellow.— zen seh Ran LA: Siete * E t 
too.] In addition; over and above; further; 


; a yard, a 
ord SAT, pied (E. 
Vies Jod PE a garden; d. 
ga A ny samo root ME —— 

a pe ‚grad, YO 
ml n. Akin garden ee 
t incloscd ground adjoining 




















ycllowness of the eyes; a.disease of peach- 
trces.—Yellow-throat, n. A small North 
American singing-bird, a les of war- 
bler.— Yellow-top, n. Avorlety of turnip, 
so called from the colour of the bulb.— 
Yellow-weed, n. Weld or dyers’- weed 
(which see). — Yellow-wove, n. A wove 
cps elt; da. (OL alien, gen 

3 " v. s . a 
gitpan, to boast; ite odia ; — 
allied to yell] To utter a sharp or shrill 
En ach e = ee 
or in pain or fear.— 

n. A sharp ied or cry ed by fear or 


Jain. 
coman, SO man, n. pl. Yeom omen, 
[O.E. yeman, yoman; — to DREHEN 
alent to Fris. gamar, gamon, a villager, a 
man of a ga or village, from ga=G, gat, 
Goth. gawi, a district.] A man of small es- 
tate in land, not ranking as onc of thegen- 
try; a gentleman farmer orone who farms 
d om land; : — a memper of he 
anry CAYA T. p. eoman 4 
In England,a body-guard of the soverei 
habited in the costume of Henry VILUS 
timo, and commanded by a captain and 
other officers. BEEF-EATER. — ; 
yo'man-li,a. Pertaining to a yeoman.— 
Yeomanry, yo'man-ri, n. Yeomen collec- 
tively;a voluntcer cavalry force in Britain, 
consisting to a great extent of gentlemen 
or wealthy farmers. 
Yerba, Yerba-mate, yerba. yer-ba-mi'ti, 
n. [Yerba (Sp., from L. herba, herb) is the 
roper name; mais is a cup, the cup or 
sh from which the tea is drunk) A 
nene given to Paraguay tea. PARAGUAY 


EA. 

Yerk, yérk, at [See Jerx.] To throw or 
kick mun a horse; to lash.—v.i. To kick 
with both hind legs.—n. A sudden kick of 

A horse; bh z PES gel, 

es, yes, adv. AX. gese, dax 

yea, and si, sy, be it so, let it be, 3d sing. 
res. subj. of the substantive verb in 4. 
ax.=G. aci, let it be; akin to L. sim, m 

t be; from rootas. YEA, AM, ARE] Aw 

which expresses affirmation or consent: 


rd, 2 sat as cattle. 
Jon fo a E Sax, gear, prepared 
1 ut ul a. A. Sax. 9 A Be j ; 


^ sax. gearwe, D. ger, 
BITOW, Y 2 AN yarrow. A British 
“lso called — * 

i —* , [Turk.] A dagger- 
han, yata- gan, | long, the handlo 
hout a cross-guard worn in, Moham- 























mp. prov. G. gagen, to 
yam ech —— y.] To stcer wild; 
to deviate from the line of her course in 
eri : said of a ship.—n. A temporary 
deviation of a ship or vessel from tho line 


rec - 

From D. jol, a yawl, a skiff; 
Sw. Julle, elt Jolle, a [Aly iat, a yawl, 
Tony in Jolly-boat is this word.] A small 
us boat, usually rowed by four or six 
cars; a jolly-boat; the smallest boat used 
Wisi y vd: Akin to yowl, yell.] To cry 
o howl; to yell. ; 

‚v.i. Lë, Sax. gánian, to yawn, to 
le Jin So. 1e to yawn; G. gühnen, to 
yawn; from root seen in Gr. chaind, L.hio,to 
gapejalsoin G. gans, E.gander, noose. From 
same root are chasm, chaos.) To have the 
mouth ve e Paron gh — 

or dulness; to gape; to open wide; to 
stand open, as a chasm or gulf, or the 
like.—4. An involuntary opening of the 
mouth from drowsiness; a gaping or open- 
ing dal — ywning-li, adv. In 
Yaws, yaz, n. ‘African yaw, a raspberry. 

A contagious emp of the African e 

escher DI a ons tumoura,zrow- 
ize of a raspberry. 

Yelp, —— i-klopt’, Pick d pp. TR, 

s pod, pp. o ypum call, 
saul nam N Vë arises pl 

correspondi to thü,t ou; D. ij. Dan. and 
Sw. i, Goth. jus. You.] Properly the no- 
= ive plural of the second personal 
* un but in later times also used as 
9 esoe Dow used only in tho sacred 
ei yic, In common discourse 
yad writing you being exclusively used. 
yi, adv. [A. Sax. ged, yea, indeed= 
el. jd, D. Dan. Sw. and 0. ja, Goth. fa 
jal yen yes: allied to Goth. jah, and; L. 
alse M YEs.] Yes: the opposi e of nay; 
only so but nico nay=not this alone, no 
nian, ooo V and t. [A. Sax. ednian, edc- 
being en, gravid, lit. increased, 
Ex of edcan, to increase, to ek 
E] bri LI C. 
sheen: ng forth young, as a goat or 

n to lamb Y ER, 

A lamb; an eanting. as yen'ling, n. 





Yester, yes'tér, a. LÀ. Sax. geostra, giestra, 
stra, "s, geostran deg, yester- 
eres m geena], —— D.gisteren, 
—— —— 
8, to-morrow. 
forms, allied to L. hesternus, of yesterday, 
and to Gr. chihes, Skr. Ayas, yesterday. 
Belonging to the day preceding the pre- 
sent; next before the present: mostly in 
composition. — Yest , yes'ter-di, n. 
Tho day next before the present; 0 ten 
used for time not long gone by. Fester- 
day, yesternight, &c., are used without tho 
preposition ow or during. ER the 
ye e Vi 
IM ast . : Yestermorn, Yester- 


Yellow-ammer, n. YELLOW-HANMER— 
Yellow-bunting, n. The yellow-hammer. 


* 
on 
5 
13 
3 
23 
= 
& 
= 
D 
g 
e 


) = V ’ A malignant febrile | still: used especial ly with comparatives 
©, ire, to m root 1, to go, seen in —— “in (ho West Indies and | (yet more surprising); iot ed x a Bu 

ing whic tee) The period of time dur- | neighbouring regions, attended with yel-| time, as formerly; Lik eons) E ug 
TeYolution 9 earth mikes one completo | lowness of theskin, of someshade between ce peri ? iX time: et IE 
Ra are called the. veoprehending Iomon-vellow and the des est orange sa: | gone (he'll sufler yel thus far; hitherto (a 
Ze Dei days from Ist Ay io infant: —Yellow-hammer,Yellow-ummer, | letter not yet sent oft): often accompani 
Mal ber; pl. ago o = Oe < ammer, the yellow- | by as in this sense (I have not met him as 
— LE Ano hammer. ‘the spelling with A, though ye thou h ‚the caso — neverthe- 

4 Of 365 days, ns distinguished KaT | common, is erro also Vellow Bunting, | ing; however. 

LE ch, chain; 


ch, Sc. loch; g,go; Jujobs A,Fr.tom ng sing; YH: tien; th, thin; w,wigs wh,whigi zh, azure. 


De 
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LA. Sax. dw, the yew; O.IT.G. 
us, 


ing a hard and 
cabinct 


& n. [A. Sax. geocsa, à sobbing; 
Sc. visk, tho hiccup.—2v.t. 


Xu Seld, v.t. DA. Sax. gildan, gicldan, to 
yield, pay, render = Icel. gjalda, Dan. 
gjelde, io yield, Sw. pälla, to be of conse- 
quence; D. golden, G. gelten, to be worth, 
to avail, &c.; akin guild.] To pay}; to re- 
quite}; to give in return or by way of re- 
compense; to produce as return for labour 
or capital; to produce generally; to bring 
forth, give out, or furnish (trees yield 
fruit); to afford; to grant or give (to meld 
consent); to give up, as to superior powcr; 
to relinquish; to surrender: in this sense 
often followed by up. —To yield up the 
ghost or life, to dic.—v.i. To give way, as to 
superior force; to submit; to surrender; to 
give way, as to cntreaty, argument, &c.; to 
comply; to consent; to give place, as infe- 
rior in rank or excellence.—n. Amount 

jelded; product; return; particularly pro- 
uct resulting from growth or cultivation. 
—Yielder, yel'dér, n. One who yields. — 
Yielding, yel'ding, a. Ready to submit, 
comply, or yield; compliant; unresisting. 
—Yi SS velding- i,adv. With com- 
liance.—Yieldingness, ycl'ding-nes, 2. 
odel, Yodle, yodl, v.t. and i. [German 
Swiss] To sing like the Swiss and Tyrol- 
cse mountaineers, by suddenly changin 
from the natural voice to the falsetto, an 


Vice Versi. : f 
Yoicks, yo'iks, infezj. An old fox-hunting 
cry. 
Yoke, ka LA Sax. geoc, ioc, a yoke 
D. juk, di G. Zoch, Goth. jük, Icel. and 
Sw. ok, Dan. aag; cog. L.Jugum, Gr. zygon, 
kr. yuga, a yoke, from a root meaning to 
join, seen iu Skr. yuj, to join; L. jungo, to 
join. Jors.) A part of the gear or tackle 
of draught animals, particularly oxen, 
passing across their necks and 80 that two 
are connected for drawing; a pair of 
draught animals, especially oxen, yoked 
together; something resembling a yoke in 
form or use; a frame to fit the shoulders 
and neck of a person for carrying pails or 
o like; jig. servitude, slavery, or burden 
imposed ; something which couples or 
binds together; a bond of connection; a 
tie.—v.t.— ` ng. To puta yoke on; 
to join in a yoke; to couple; to join with 
another.—v.t. To be joined together.— 
Yoke-fellow, n. 6 associated with an- 
Bene = labour; one — viih an- 
y marriage; 2 partner; a mate,— 
Yoke-mate, n. Samoas Foke-fellow. 


— 


| 7 
MIN ara PPP A 
| 


2, the last letter of the Engli 
> ent to the s in PRO duh Debet 


equival 
Zabalım, Zahlem, zu,biiem, ab iem. Same 
Zaffre, zaf'ér, n. [Fr. zafre, safre, saffre, 


Sp. safre; probably of Arabic origin.] Im: 
pare oxide of cobalt; the residuum of co- 

t after the sulphur, arsenic, and other 
volatile matters have been expelled by 
calcination, much ured by enamellera and 


Ota manufacturers as a blue colour, 
] 


azambo.] The child of a mulatto 


- nokto; also sometimes of an Indian 


zam’bö, m. [Sp. zambo, bandy- 
and 


zü'mi-a,n. [L. zamia, a fir . 
A genus of plants of the cycad PR 


stem of 50 
ue oo ome of which yield a starchy pith 


Zamindar, zum-in-dür^, n. Samo ns Zemin- 


Fate. far, fat, fall; mt, met, hér; 


Zax 
kni 
Zeal, ztl, n. [Fr. zèle, from L. zelus 
pace 
sa 
ardour in the pursuit of 


pine, pin; 





Yokel, yö’kl, a. [Perhaps from yoke=ono 
who drives yoked animals, or akin to 
qaick.] A rustic or countryman; a country 
bumpkin; a country lout. 

Yolk, yok, n. LA. Sax. geoleca, lit. the yol- 
low of the egg, from geolu, yellow. YEL- 
Low.] The ye low art of an cgg; the vi- 
tellus; the yelk; the unctuous secretion 
from the skin of sheep which renders the 
pile soft and pliable,—Yolk-bag, +. Tho 
sac — — bag which contains 
tho yolk of an cgg. 

Yon, yon, a. LA. Sax. geon, yon, that; Goth, 
jains, G. jener, that; of pronominal origin 
and akin to Skr. yas, who, also to yea ant 
yes.) That; those: referring to an object at 
a distance; yonder; now chiefly used in the 
pectic style.—Yonder, yon’der, a, (A com- 
par. form from you; comp. Goth. jaindre, 
there] Being at a distance within view; 
that or those, referring to persons or 
things at a distance.—adv. At or in that 

lace there. R 

oni, euni, n. Among the Hindus, the 
female power in nature, or à symbol of it 
in the form of an oval. 

Yore, yor, adv. [A. Sax. pedra, formerly, 
of old, originally genit. pl. of gear, a year, 
being thus an adverbial genitive oi time, 
like twice, thrice, £c.] In timo long past; 
long since; in old time. Now used only in 
the phrase of yore, that is, of old time; 
long ago (in days of yore). 

You, yö, pron. LA. Sax. ców, dat. and acc, 
1, of tho pronoun of the second person, ve 
eing properly the nom. pl.; O. Sax. iu, D. 

u, you, gy, yo; O.H.G. iu, you, ¿uwar, 
your; cog. Skr, yuyam, you. YE] The 
nominativo and objective plural of thou; 
also commonly used when a single person 
is addressed (you are, you were, ČC., being 
said of one person). e 

Young, yung, a. LA. Sax, geong, giung, 
iung=D. jong, G. jung, Goth. juggs, Icel. 
ungr, jungr, Dan, and Sw. ung; cog. la, 
Juvenis (whence juvenile), Skr. Juvan, 
young.] Being in the first or carly stage 
of life or growth; not yet arrived at ma- 
turity; not old; being in the carly part of 
existence; not yet far advanced; having 
tho appearance of carly life; iresh or 
vigorous; having little experience; raw; 
green; pertaining to one’s early life.—n. pl. 
The ofispring of an animal collectively.— 
With young, pregnant; gravid.—Younger, 
yung'gér, », One who is not so old as 
another; a junior.—Young-eyed,a. Hav- 
ing the fresh bright eyes or look of youth. 
—Youngish, yung'ish,a. Somewhat young. 
—Youngling, yung/ling, n. An animal in 
the first paré of life; also, a young person. 
—Youngly, yungli, adv. In a young man- 
ner.—Youngness, ung neg, 1. The state 
of being —— — yung'stér, n. 
A young person; a lad.—Younker, yung'- 

tr, n. [From Du, jonker, jonkheer, lit. 
young sir (heer=G. herr, sir, Gentleman), 

A young fellow; a lad; a youngster. 


Zante, in tho Mediterranean, ured for 
dycing. 


Zany, zü'/ni, v. [Fr. zani, from It. zanni, 


cane, a zany or clown; originally simply a 
familiar and abbreviated pronunciation 
of Giovanni, John.] A bufloon or merry- 
andrew.—Zanylsm, zi/ni-izm, n. The cha- 
racter or practice of a zany; buffooncry. 


Zareba. Same as ZERERA. 
Zarnich, ziirnik, n. [From Ar. az-zernikh 


from Gr. arsenikos, arsenical. ARSENIC. 
A name given to tlie native sulphurets of 
arsenic; sandarach or realgar, and orpi- 
zaks, n. LA, Sax. seax, Iccl. saz, a 
fo or short sword.] An instrument 
used by slaters for cutting and dressing 
slates, G 
r. 


s from stem of seg, to boil, which 
kin to E. yeast, J EALOUS. Passionate 
hing; cager- 








nito, not, müve; 


Your, yür 
ewer; the = 


¡eng the ei 
pa singular 

cin: 
Aog posesivo lupe 

ch belong to yoy. VAG 
used With or without rne ts d 
friends or relati FOUR prone ES t 
faith liy, ke. so 01 ray Y 
esee eedem | 
ding to himsol, e leet, 
noun EE 


3, yor-selyz! »Sürself, 
other or others: 2. You, net N 
or individuali: pe e 
Youth, yúth, n [A. Sax 
guth(=yourgth, yown od awh for 
oun. NoUxG] Mho stato reaping | 
lifo BE e Ven the en d | 


— —— — 


Ke 
"d 
Bs 


Yowl, youl, v.i. [Aki 
long distresstul = e EE 5 
=n. A long distressful or mournfal e 


dE 
1a, it'ri-a,n. A metallic oxi 

ee kan 
; xido of yttrium, di 1 
1794 in a mineral xU at rus » 
den, whencathe name.—Yttrious, it'rius, 
a. Pertaining to yttria or yttrium. — 
Yttrium, it'ri-um, n, A rare metal found 
in Sweden of a scaly texturo, a grayish 
black colour, and a perfectly metallic hr 
tre. Written also Zitrium, 

Yucca, yuk'ka, 2. [From some American 








tongue.] A genus of American plants cf 
the lily family, of considerable vith 
white flowers in large — hag 
rigid, pointed leaves, cultivated in Brit 























Valo. Sul, n. [A, Sax. gedl, gi il pool, 
ule, yöl, n. LA. Sax. geil, gi „gedh 
Christmas; lcol. jól, Dan. ; Sv, jul; 
originally a pagan festival; ctymol. douti- 
ful. Jolly is from this t h the 
prono] d EN 
cotch and Northern ` 
Christmas.—Yule-log, Yule-block, n. A i 
i 





( f wood forming the basis ol a 
largo log o firo in the olden times Te 


Bee, m Tho time or season of or | 
stmas. ; 
Ssurcez D. (CW s yS ` 1 
root of wit, with prefix gi.) Certainly; . 

verily; truly. | 
4 


ness in any cause oF behalf, good or badi 
earnestness A fer ; E th 
om Gr. SN Ono who 18 * D 


al; one carrict Le 
St : is fanatical partisan or 
zel’ot-izm, n, The chara? porri m De 
of a zealot, — Zealotry, = ns | 
haviour of a zealot; * From zeal 
cism. — Zealous, zel’us, Al Jusi in 
Jealous is really tho simo op ardent 2 
with zeal; warm ene fervent easih 
the pursuit of an ew li, adi. xs 
zealous manner.— —— ius; sel, 
a. The quality of being E 
Ehe, Zobeck, SU native Med | 
or lempus A 
the horse and on ped \ 










e vm at Ai eee 


Ad anis) qum ba ee eee 


D e KE le on pcol 





SH fee 


thylacine or Tasma- 
Sea c DET 
n wo someowili s by et 


America Aen in colour, u Pertaining 


skin Of Tz eprine, z0brin, c 


Bit jo zebra: lian name.) A spe- 
3 espa * Da ce in India, and 
3 on yencration by the Hindus 
reza ak or more rarely two, humps o 


"it. zecchino, Er. sequin. 


IL. 

x] ACQUE . [Sp. and Pg, zedo- 
De, 1 und Au Secher, zedoary.] 
ant, trom root uscd for similar purposes 
An Ast 


inger. indür, m. [Per. zemindâr, 
zem hol — and dar, hold- 
a landbor cer] In India, A landholder or 
ing, a NO i tor, subject to the pas ment 
Jan f TOP ax or government land-rev- 
of the vemindary, zem'in-da-ri, x. The 

ion of a zemindar; the land possessed 


enus 
a zemindar. n. [IIind. zananah, from 
Kir ed The portion of a 
Man mM jusively for the females in a 
ily of good 
gen, et, in hick 
SS ied to Sanskrit, in whic h aro 
close tho sacred writings of the Zoro- 
astriang e name for the sacred writ- 
The ool ee Parsocs, ascribed to Zoroaster, 
th, zenith, n. [Fr. senith, from Sp. 
e it zenith,a corruption of Ar.samt, semt, 
abbreviated for samé-ui'-ras, saml-er-Tas, 
Iv of tho head, zenith, samt being a w 
dd head). Akin azizuth.] The vertica 
point of tho heavens at any placc,or point 
right above a spectator's head; the upper 
eof the celestial horizon; Jig. the high- 
est point of a person's fortune; culminat- 
ing point.—Zenith distance, the arc inter- 
cepted between a heavenly body and the 
zenith. Zenithal, zö’nith-al, a. Pertain- 
o tho zenith, DoR 
Zeo ite seat, n. (Gr. zeñ, to boil, lithos, 
stone: so named from boiling and swelling 
when heated by the blow-pipe.] A gencric 
name of hydrated double silicates iu which 
the principal de ul ys pond 
um.— c, z&-o-lit'ik, a. Pertain- 
ing to zeolite; consisting of zeolite or re- 
sembling it.—Zeolitiform, z2-G-lit'i-form, 
a. Having ous —— ce de: [L 
Zephyr, Zephyrus, zcí'ér, zef'i-rus, a. [L. 


& um from Gr. zephuros, allied to zo-- 


108, ness, gloom, the west.) The west 
and poetically, any soft, mild, gon- 
Zereba, zerba, n. A temporary camping- 

place surrounded by a fence of bushes, 
stones, &c., used in tho Sudan. 
Zero, zero, n. (Fr. zéro, It. and Sp. zero, 
by contraction from Ar. sifr, a cipher; the 
Fume word as cipher.] No number or quan- 
tity; number or quantity diminished to 
Dothing: a ci her; nothing; physics, the 
me tola uated instrument at which 
scale commences: the starting-point 
ien graduated scale, generally represen- 
bythe mark 0. In thermometers the 
Sa i the fantigmde and Réaumur 
\ zing-point of wator; in 
Fahrenheit — below the freezing- 
1 . Tatures being coun- 
Zest, varas and SE d this, 

Ä - 2esle, cl of an orange 
divided. iem hiet ua, Gr.schistos, split, 
sch «26, to split (whence also 

WM, schist) 10 ` 
ora lemon riginally, a piece of 


d ; Used to give 1l: 
hance enjoy ces that which servos to on- 
ment; gusto, v3 & relish; keen enjoy- 


form tw 80 called f 

A mar molar teeth.) An oe 

Coca Ting mammals. An cxtinct genus 
ol and am, bol 


h chain; ch, Sc. loch: 


n 





Zin beraceous, Zinziberaceous, zin'ji-bér- 


ype. 
Zircon, zér'kon,n. [Singhaleso.] A mineral, 


Zither, Zithern, tsit'er, tsit'ern, n. IO. 


Zoantharia, zö-an-thä’ri-a, 2. pl. [Gr. soon, 






















Zeugma, züg'ma, v. (Gr. zeugm 
zeugnymi, to join, m Toot us E. — 
A figure in grammar in which two nouus 
are joined to a verb suitable to only one of 
them, Imb suggesting another verb suit. 
able to the other noun; or in which an ad- 
jective is similarly used with two nouns, 
—Zcugmatic, züg-mat'ik, a. Pertaining 

Zeus zis, n. The livinit 
eus, SIS, n. The supreme divinity amonr 
the Grecks: gencrally treated ast eoquiv. 

m os SR rl J tg: q 

et, zil'ct, n. [CrvET. animal 

LS to the civet. (F soy 
BEZAB, zigzag, n. [Fr. zig-zag, from G. 
zick-zack, reduplicated f rom cacke, a tooth 
or sharp point.] Something that consists 
of straight lines or pieces with short sharp 
turns or angles; a zigzag moulding; a 
chevron. — u. H ving sharp and 


zodiac, Under Sicx.—Zodiacal, sg Ai. 
a. Pertaining to the zodiac. Sodio! 
light, a luminous tract lying nearly in the 


orizo 
scen at certain scasons either in the ost 


ng. i unjust cengure.—Zol- 
lean, uri-lean, a. Bitterly or malignantly 
Zollverein, tsol'ver-in, n. IO. 


l uick | custom, and i i zoll, toll, 
turns or flexures,—v.t.—zigzagged, zigzag- | customs union, establishe Bern 
fashion to form eigenen Eigene ae | here might bea uniform rate of customs 

Ys = 4 DT Zl e | — 
zag-i,a. Having sharp and med uties throughout the various states, 


zigzag.. 
Zimb, zim, n. [Ar. zimb, a fly.] A fly of 
Abyssinia, resembling the tsctse in being 
destructive to cattle. 
Zinc, zingk, n. [Fr. zine, G. Sw. and Dan. 
zink; allied to G. zinn, tin.] A metal ire- 
quently called speller, having a strong 
metallic lustre and a bluish-white colour 
brittle at low or high degrees of -heat, bu 
between 250° and 390° F, both malleable 
and ductile, so that it may be rolled or 
hammered into thin sheets and drawn 
into wire; also used in brass and other 
alloys.—v.t.—zinked, zinking. To coat or 
cover with zinc.—Zinc-blende, n. Native 
sulphide of zinc, a brittle transparent or 
translucent mineral. — Zinc-bloom, n. A 
mineral of tho same composition as cala- 
mine, — Zinciferous, Zinckiferous, zing- 
kit ér-us,a. Line and L. fero, to bear.] Pro- 
ducing zinc,—Zincky, zingk'i, a. Pertain- 
ing to zinc; containing zinc; having tho 
appearance of zinc.—Zincode, ziugk'od, n. 
(Zine, and Gr. hodos, n way.] The positive 
pole of a galvanic battery.— incographer, 
zing-kog'ra-fér, n. One who practises zin- 
cogra Eet er Zincographical, 
zing-kö-grafik, zing-kü-grai'i-kal, a. Re- 
lating to zincography. — Zincography, 
zing-kog’ra-fi, a. An art similar to lithoz- 
raphy, the stone printing surface of the 
latter being replaced by that of a plate of 
polished zinc.—Zincold, zingk'oid, a. Re- 
sembling zinc; pertaining to zinc.—Zinc- 
ous, zingk'us, a. Pertaining to zinc, or to 
the positive pole of a voltaic battery.— 
Zinc-white, n. Oxide of zinc, a pigment 
now largely substituted forwhite-lead as 
being more permanent and not poisonous, 


ne, zón, 4. [L. sona, a holt 
zono of the earth, from Gr. — 
from zönnyni, to ES A girdle or belt: 
any well-marked band or stripe running 

round an ohject; geog. one of the five 

divisions of the earth, bounded by circles 
parallel to the equator, named according 
vo the temperature prevailing in each, the 
lorrid zone, two temperate zones, and two 

Jrigid zones; nat. hist. any well-defined belt 

within which certain forms of plant or 

animal life are confined.—Zoned, zünd, a. 
Vearing a zone; having zones or 
sembling” zones, — Zonular, z0n0-ler, a, 

Zone-shaped, — Zonule, Zonulet, 25 mal, 
20 gone at nus zon; band or belt. 
— nal,a. Hav e charnct 
of a zone OF pelts: Bonar, a mnar, E 
zon'ar, m. E 2önario m. of zönd 
E A belt or girdle which nat ve 

"hristians and Jews in the East were ob- 
liged to wcar to distinguish th 
Mohammedans.—Zonate, zó'nüt, a. Bot, 
ALT with zones or concentric bands of 
colour. 

Zoogony, Zoogeny, z0-og'o-ni, 23-oj'e-ni, n. 
[Gr. zeg, an animal, and roots gon-, gen», 
to produce.) The doctrine of the formation 
of living beings. 

Zoogroph , Zü-0g ra-fi, n. [Gr. cdon, an ani- 
mal, and grapko, to describe.] A descrip- 
Kon E —— —— PE 

a > gra ra-fér, z0- 
og'ra-fist, n. One who describes animals. 


—Zoographic, Zoographical, zj-o-zraf'ik 
20-0-grat'i-kal, a. — to zoo- 


graphy. 
Zoold, z5-oid, a. (Gr. zdon, an animal, and 
cidos, likencss.] Resembling or rtainin 
toan animal.—n. Anorganic asacc 
ora spermatozoún, in some re resem- 
bling a — rima: boe o tho more 
or less completely independent organisms 
produced n gemmation or fission, as in 
polyzoa; tapeworms, &c. . 
oO try, zu-ol'a-tri, n. (Gr. <00n, an ani- 
mal, and latreia, worship.] The worship 
zeolite soot, n. [Gr. som, an animal, 
00 . 200 -l 7t. v yo 
and lithos, stone.] An animal substance 
trificd or fossil. 
cology, zU-ol'o-ji, n. [Gr. züon, an animal, 
and logos, discourse.) That science which 
treats of the natural history of animals, 
or their structure, physiology, classifica- 
tion, habits, and distribution, — Zoologi- 
cal. z5-0-Joj'i-kal, a. Pertaining to zoology. 
—Zoolayical garden, a garden in which a 
collection of living animals is kept.— 
Zoolo cally, z0-0-10 — pre Ke 
zoological manner. o, 
n. One who studies or is well versed in 


ü’shus, zin’zi-ber-ü'shus, a. [L. zingiber, 

zinziber, ginger.) Pertaining to ginger, or 

E Mis order of plants of which ginger is 
10 


one of the gems, originally found in Cey- 
lon, and appearing in colourless or col- 
oured specimens, jargon being also a name 
of it.—Zirconia, zer-ko'nia, &. An oxide 
of the metal zirconium discovered in the 
zircon of Ceylon.—Zirconic, zér-kon'ik, a. 
Pertaining to or containing zirconium.— 
Zirconium, zer-kö’ni-um, n. The metal 
contained in zirconia, commonly obtained 
in the form of a black powder, but also 
known in the crystalline state. 


from L. cithara. Crrnara.] A flat. stringed 
musical instrument consisting of a sound- 
ing-box with thirty-one strings, played 
with the right hand, the strings being 
stopped with the left. 


í ` J Adivi- | animal, morphe, shape.) Pertaining to 
Bon of the pier ier: vane: animal forms; exhibiting animal forms. — 
mones, Ec. s ; Zoom Les —— m, n. The stato 
Zodiac, zo'di-ak, n. (Fr. zodiaque, L. zodi- D — A Hor animal Aunt 


25 


acus, the zodiac, from Gr. sddiakos —— 

FE aE e 
‚an animal.] An imag NM 

pui in tho KC extending about 8° | Zoonomy, zö-on’o-mi, ED SS N 

on cach side of the ecliptic, within which | mal, and nomos, law.] si S — ma 

tho motions of the sun, moon, and prin- life, or tho nn wie Treats O 8 

cipal planets are confined.— Signs of the | phenomena of animal life. 


mal having a distinct and independent 


8,90; j,job; `ù, Fr. ton; ng, sing; zu, then; th, thin; emie wh, whig; zh, azure, 
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Zoopha, pour, Staf? a. [Gr. zöon, an 
animal, and eto eat.) Fecding on 


Prats taking living prey 
animals Zoophlst, 200 Al, nio rilis t ". 
. con, an animal, philos, love.] A love 
of animals —Zoophily, zo-of i-li, n. Love 
of animals. ` 
ophyte, z0'o-fit, n. [Gr. don, an animal, 
Tj SA plant.] A name "loose ap- 
SÉ to many plant-like animals, as 
sponges, corals, sea-anemoncs, sea-mats, 
and tho like.—Zoophytic, zo-o-fit'ik, a. 
Relatinr to zeophytes. — Zoophytoid, zú- 
ofi-toid, . Like a zoophyte.—Zoophyto- 
logical, Vds Mee a. erate 
200 mg hy to \ H = 
to oS The natural history of zoo- 
en z0'os-pórm, 2. [Gr. zöon, an 
AN E » . ge a 
animal, and & rma, al One of tlıe 
spermatozoa of animals. : 
Zo z0'os-púr, n. [Gr. zóon, an ani- 
aL spora, a sowing, sced.] A spore of 
ungi, &c., which can move spon- 
to some extent by its cilia or 
long filiform’ processes. osporic, zó-os- 
rik,a. Pertaining to zoospores. 2 
Zootheca. z0-o-thU'ka, n. [Gr. 200n, an ani- 
ma iheke, a case.] Bot. a cell contain- 
nga tozooi 
Zootomy, z0-ot/o-mi,n. Gr, 260n,an animal 
and tomé, a cutting, from temno, to cut.] 
The anatomy of the lower animals; that 


branch of anatomical science which re- 


Abalone, ab-a-15n8, n. [Spanish, of un- 
known origin.) A ch California for 
a marine mollusc, a species of cur-shell 
which furnishes mother-oi-pearl. 

Acanthoce bus, a- kan- tho-sef'a-Ius, a. 
Gr. akantha, thorn, kephale, head.] Zool. 

aving spines or hooks on the head, as 
certain intestinal worms (the Acantho- 
cephala), which aro thus attached within 

the bodies of animals. ` i 

A d Gum or Resin, ak'a-roid. <A resin 
that exudes from the grass-trees of Aus- 

tralia, and is used in vernishes, &c. 

ak’a-rus, n. [See Acarina in Dict.] 

The penus to which the true mites belong; 

a mite or tick generally. 

i-lén, n. (From acetic, and 





a-k9'li-a, n. [Gr. a, nob, cholc, 
bile.] Wed. absenco of bi. 
dic, a-sid'ik, a. Chem. PR to 
acid; containing a large amount of an 
acid constituent. , 
Aclerage, ä’se-er-Aj, n. [Fr.acier, steel, irom 
-L. acies, sharp edge; same root as in acid. 
AcID.] A process by which an engraved 
copper-plate, or an electrot from an 
engraved plate, hasa film of iron deposited 
over its surfaco by electricity, in order to 
protect the engraving from wear in print- 


» Bee AKREOPHAGY. 

Adenitis, ad-e-ni‘tis, n. [Gr. aden, a gland, 
and -ilis, denoting in ammation.] Med. 
inflammation of. one or more of the lym- 
phatic glands.—Adenoma, ad-e-nö’ma, n. 
A tumour originating in a v gland: 

[Gr. aix, aigos, a 


ony, &-gof 'o-ni, n. 
t, phone, voice. Pathol. a sound heard 
when ausculta- 


n certain chest 
tion is employed. 
— ü&'ér-o-for, n. (Gr. aer, air, and 
pero. tobring.] An apparatus formoisten- 
mc the air in textile factories, to counter- 
the electricity generated by the ma- 
chinery, — ane, Wer-o-plän, n. A 
“machine, a sort of gigantic kite. 
doct n. An image of a bright ob- 
oct still romaining after the eye is re- 
moved from the object. 
Agn ag-nus-kas'bus, n. [Gr. ag- 


lates to the structure of the lower ani- 
-mals.—Zootomical, zö-o-tom’i-kal, a. Per- 
taining to zootomy.—Zootomist, zö-0t’o- 
mist, 1. Ono who dissects animals, ` 
Zoroast zor-o-as tri-an, a. Pertaining 
to Zoroaster, whose system of religion was 
the national faith of ancient Persia, and 
is embodied in the Zend-Avesta.—n, A 
believer in this religion... Zoroastrianism, 
zor-o-as’tri-an-Izn, 2. The religion foun- 
ded by Zoroaster, one feature of which 
was a belief ina mood and an evil power 
or deity perpetually striving against each 


north of Natal. 
Zumbooruk, zum-bö’ruk, n. In ihe East 
a small cannon fired trom a camcl's back, 
Zygapophysis, zig-a-pof'i-sis, n. [Gr. 2ugon, 
a yoke, and apophysis.] «at. onc of the 
processes by which the vertebra articulate 


ith each other. 
Ms dactylous, zi'go-dak- 


ther. 
Zygodactylic, Z 
Alik, zis kt -us, cd. [Gr. zygon, what 


SUPPLEMENT. 


chaste; it was supposed to be preservative 
of chastity.] A shrub of the verbena fam- 
ily, a native of the Meditcrrancan coun- 
tries, with white flowers and acrid aroma- 
tic fruits. j 

Agouta, a-gö'ta, n. [W. Indian name.] An 
insectivorous animal peculiar to IIayti, of 
the tanrec family, and rather larger than 


Akreophagy, ak-ré-of'a-ji, n. [Gr. a, no 
aud Vase flesh.) The — of a thi 
ing from cating flesh.— hagist, ak- 
—— n. One who abstains from 


esh. 

Alact a-lak’ta-ga, n. A rodent allied 
to the Jerboa, inhabiting southern Russia 
and Asia. 

Alalia, a-lali-a, n. [Gr. alalos, not speak- 

Ing—a, not, lalo, to talk.] Med. loss of 
the power of speaking from puralysis of 
the muscles concerned. 

Albugo, potent ks: [L., from albus, white, 
whence album, &c.] n affection of the 
eye, consisting in a white opacity of the 
cornea; also called leucoma. 

Albumin, al-bü^min, n. Same as sl ibumen, 
but used more strictly as a chemical term. 

Albumin . al-bü^mi-nü"ri-a, n. [From 
albumen, and Gr, ouron, urinc.] Pathol. 
a condition in which the urine contains 
albumen, cvidencing a discascd state of 

Alewifa MP EIt,n. A fish of the shad 

ewife, il’wif,n. of the s enus 
caught in the Severn; also a similar N. 
American fish much used as food. 

Alfalfa, alf-al'fa, n. [Sp.] A common namo 
in the U. States for tho fodder plant 

Alfeld, alfenid. a. [Oriain doubtful 

e al'fe-nid, n. rigin doubtful. 
An alloy of nickel plated with silver use 


tor spoons, forks, candlesticks, tea-scr- | monstru 


Vices, &c. 
Algine, al'jin, n. [From f; alga, sen-wecd.] 
A substance obtained from sea-wecds an 
used for such purposes as horn is used for. 
eta, al‘jist,n. Ono who scientifically 
studies algo . 


Alienism, ül’yen-izm, n. Tho scientific 
study and treatment of mental alienation 
or insanity.—Alicnist, al'yon-ist, n. One 
who »tudies or Dh alicnism. 

Allotment.—A Uotment aysiem, the system 


joins, and daktylos, a finger or toe.] Hav- | 


> genus of small trecs al ed Amer 


: in Dairy, th 

2 ee (Sr. 200mg, 

ic ~ « the 

with tho crani HE the part t — 
i Vum, Ze hat seal 

amd. Pertaining to the er it 
ymic, zim’ik, q, iee 9 chee 


certaining the degree of. — o 5 
ol 


motic disease; the ori tation; q zy. 
such diseases,— y notio. gr Produ * 
zymótikos, from zymoo, to feret. Gr, 
2 mes ferment. ] Pertaining M 

uced by fermentation — Zygr d. Pro- 
cpidomic, endemic, contarin 
radic diseases, supposed to De prede iy 
some morbific principle acting on tree d 
motically, zi-mot'i-kal- ery. 
iene —— — —— ady, E 

: <ymeé, and ergon, work.) 

chemistry which treats of Ic Su Patel 
of wine-making, brewing, disti ing, and 
the preparation of yeast and vinegar, 


workers, to bo cultivated after t : 
lar work by thomselves and ours 
azimuth, ali-az'i-muth, n. [From alti- 
tude and azimuth.] An astronomical in- 
strument for determining the altitude 
and azimuth of heavenly bodies, consist- 
ing of a vertical circle and attached tele. 
scope, the two having both a vertical and 
a horizontal motion. 
um.— Aluminium bronze, an alloy 
of aluminium and copper, possessed of 
accio! purpose ie ON 
ustria . 
— Amadarat, n. [An East In- 
ian name, sma 
India having a red conical beak and red 
and black plumage often brought to 
uropo a5 à «bird. 
Amaryllis, am-a-illis, n. [Greek female 
nant A genus of bulbous-root 
with fine ilowers, some of e 
e E 
O n o Am: wee 
Ambate o ab ai alor 
orny legumin inia 
flowers, growing in tropical African zit 
with light spongy wood, often made into 


elanchier, arme-Jan shits 


ives of Europe an Á 
ACIE M 
Amenorrhea -men-0 ale flow.) 


mos, month xi of 

a morbid, or unnatural dm 
on. monl'& . 

Ammoniacum, Ammoniac, Maa? of 


-1 An il 
kum, am-múni-ak, ®. Hie Du smell 
mbelliferous plant w 
ang x antispasmodic and expectorant 
and in plasters. 
Ammoniaphone, n 
ammonia, and S 
ce 
Sealed iu order to strength euer. 
and make it fuller, E degt re trom E 
snordére, morsum Zeien o 


fon, Y : 
mmaa volet con 
of which Mar vol? 


Us castus, of allotti ad, to, mor > | 
RII III E E E 
Sc. abuno—tho ER 


Fite, fir, fat, fall; ms, met,hér; pine pin; nite, not, mbvo; tübe, tub, byll; oil, pound; A 


granivorous bird of . 
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AMORETTO 


uantity of explosive 
siting of n Siwo itsof papcr gummed 
ter 


) „Amoretti); Am- 
tod getto, amare “Rraorind), n. Lt. 
Or love. AMOKOUS.] Terms in 


love 'upids. sre. tl 
or loves OF Cw From Ampere, the 
art for ^: han] lect. the 
mo of 8 jp measuring the strength 


i, ana fe le. 
fi mus, a. , ne 

: ma, mouth.) - 
„ht, OD both sides, so uivalent orifice at 
having Ad of the body, said of certain 
either rıns. m 

rasitic WOTM Harel nm. [Gr. analaesia— 
Analgesia, analinis pain.] Pathol. m 
an, Ir for fecling pain in some part of the 
od —— 6 e — 

aaia; insensiblo to pain. 
ing to —— Jan-to"ik, a. [Prefix an, 
ae and allantois.] Not possessing an al- 
nob, a 


lantot, at‘o-mizm,n. Anatomical 
Ana eure de analysis; exhibition of ana- 
5 


1 » explanation of vital phc- 
tomicul dete 2 structure. 
Ger an‘cr-ji, n. r. prefix an, not, 
= ‘work.) Pathol. a morbid want or 
of energy more or less permanent.— 
Kon anerjik, a. Pertaining to an- 


an-ji-’ma, n. [Gr. angeion, a 
vessel.] et. m tumour produced, by the 
, fab -vesscl, 

—— an’ki-lö-blef”a-ron, m. 
IGr.ankylóais, and blepharon, eyclid.] Ad- 
hesion of the eyelids to ono another. Also 
written Anchyloblepharon. = 
Anopisthographic, an-op'is-tho-graf"ik, a, 
[Gr. an, priv., opisthen, behind, grapho, 
to write.] Not having writing on the re- 
verse side. 

tepast, an't3-past, n. [L. ante, before 
gg ron] forctaste. ` 
Anthracene an’thra-stn, 2. [ANTIIRACITE. 
A hydrocarbon obtaiucd from coal-tar an 
furnishing alizarino. | 
Anthropoglot, an-thro’po-glot, n. [Gr. an- 
thrópos, man, glótta, tongue.] An animal 
with a tongue like that of man, as the 


t. 

Antigugeler, an-ti-guglér,2. A small tube 
admitting air into a vessel from which 
— is poured, to prevent a guggling 
sou 

Antimere, an’ti-mér, n. [Gr. anti, opposite, 
meros, part.] Biol. one of two or more 
corresponding parts on opposite sides of 
animals, 


Antipyrin, an-ti-pi/rin, n. [From Gr. anti, 
aga and pyr, fire, referring to the 
heat in fevers. Pynetic.] A drag obtained 
from coal-tar roducts, valuable in redu- 
ng fever and in relieving pain, being 
1 En in nervous headache and nour- 
An ‚an’to-nim, n. [G È 
nim, n. (Gr. anti, again 
i te, onoma, name.] A word of eek! 
ty signification to another; the 
ADposito of 2 Synonym. 
as EE house, n. A house built to 
with quodate à number of Zamilies, each 
ui ts own set of rooms and separate 
cookin i but not usually with separate 
Ann ug a titles. 
Leer Zä, 2. [Gr., from ad, not 
Anand, to speak.] Loss of the faculty of 
Owing yo. Ol connecting words and ideas, 


ng to morbid conditi 
rail the speech lons of the brain, 


` ch-organs and general in- 
Aphesis, a. Temain unaffected. = 


af'c-sis, n, (Gr. aphesis, a] 

e a Oro, hiémi, to send. Phu rag 

ginning ofa wont ied AS c at the be- 
d; ire for caquire. 

AS, MESS ik, a, Portaining- to.— 


C-tiz, vt, Mo shorten by 
lle, ak-wa-rel', n. 


Mare 
| ng in watercolour, painting or a 
Ki déi -träzh or iir’bi- 

leula on of tho best — ae zu 


from L. 


Pie times; 


Aurlgation,t a-Ti-gä’shon, n. 
driving ve 
Azed 


Bacteriology, bak-tVri-ol"o-ji, n. The doc- 


Balata, ba-lü'ta, n. A gum obtained from 


Basic.— Basic slag, the slag or refuse mat- 


Bear-berry, 7. 


H = 
its chief ingredient being ammonium 


f war protected 
saipa a: Eins Rte TIE and with an 
Benedictine, Ven-c-diktin, n. 
enedictine, d 
made hy Benedictine monks at Féca 
in Norman 
taining juices of certain a 
Beriberi, ber-i-ber'i, n. [ i 
weakness] A dangerous disease endemic 
in parts of India, Ceylon, &c., charac- 


185 BRONTOSAURUS 


ticular case by which advant z 

taken of differences in the valueof mon Wei Kee paralysis, — pauca 

time; also tine dillerent places at the sume | Bilophodedt ger Sy (Prefix 
ime; also the dealing in bills of exchan X ER ont, d. 


stocks, &c., for the purpose n tooth] Doobie uisa, odour, EE 







of making 

profit hy such calculations.—Arbitrageur 
ür'bi-trà-zhér, n. One wh i - 
to take such calculations, business is 
van, ür-ke'an, a. r. archaios, an- 
cient.) Gcol. applied to the oldest. Tocks 
oí Bx e s qut, Sline in char- 
acter, and embracing granit renite 
gneiss, &c,—Archrolithic, ic keai thik 
a. [Gr. archaios, ancient, lithos, stono. 
Pertaining to the carly — period o 

Alxolithie. 

rcheblosis, ür'ke-bi-o"sis, n. (Gr. arch 
beginning, bios, life.) The origin of life; 
the origin of living from non-li 


mals. 
Black-fish, n. A name applied 
various species; also to the — 


awning (henco the terms black. 
black hing), und to a small ees “of 


blagtü-ls,n. [From Gr. blaatos, 
a d An 
po E TES 
c 


matter. E Jared Soss lay r of cells Blast 
Argyria, Argyrism, EU iir‘Jir-izm, n. y which a 2 shon, 2 wer rocess 
kta eG no ol reponse | E 

as medicino. preparations of silver | eyelid, and term. -itis. Inflammation of 


rd ten [Aki 

L zérd, n. n to t. 
Originally provincia English, bu deer 
first in literature in America.] A win 
storm, with high wind, intense cold, ki? 
fine drifting snow. 
Blue-coat, n. A person wearing a blue coat 
d = > € SS hari 4 ch 

one of cc c y SC 
in England, especially Christ's ital 
ondon, where the N " as dressed in T 
ue coat with yellow stoc 
blue-coat schools, —— hospitals are 
name of certain 


y-worm, n. The larva of a moth, so 
called from its habit of marching in com- 
poer: y of OA namhars; devoni 
ng aimost every green thing; particular 
destructivo in N. America. SS 7 
. &urigatio 
a, a charioteer.] The art of 
icles. [De Quincey.) 
arach, a-zed'a-rak, n. A r. azédarac 
from Pers, âzâd, noble, dirakht, tree.] 
An Asiatic tree and a drug obtained from 
d used as a vermifuge emetic and purga- 
ive. 


from auriga, 


spoken of.—Blue.fish A 


merican fishes, one of them a food fish 
allied to the mackerel, common on the 
Atlantic coast of N. Amcrica-—Blue-grass, 
nm. A name of several scs, More espe- 
cially a grass of Kentucky highly valued 
for pasturage and hay.— lue-gum. A 
species of eucalyptus or gum-tree with 


trine or study of bacteria.—Bacteriologic, 
Bacteriological, hak-tri-5-loj"ik, vak-to'- 
ri-U-loj"i-kal, a. Pertaining to bacteriol- 
ogy.—Bacteriologist, bak-ti/ri-ol"o-jist, n. 
One who investigates the phenomena of 


] : Y valuablo medicinal properties, and now 
cteria, especially in relation to discase. | planted in malarious localities in various 
er-dog. DACHSHUND. countri 


es with beneficial results. It yields 
the drug eucalyptol. 

Bonassus, bü-nas'us, n. (L. bondsus, Gr. 
bonasos, bonassos, a wild ox.] The auroc 
or wild bison of Euro ` 


a S. American treo, used for similar pur- 
poses to india-rubber, and in the U. States 
asa chewing gum.  DULLET-TREE. 


Ballade, ba-lüd', n. [Fr. Bacuap.] A poem | Bonder, bon'dér, n. (From Dan. bonde, pl. 
consisting in its normal form of three | bönder, a ycoman, a peasant, same as 
stanzas of eight lines each, with a closing ^ . bonda, a houscholder, the -band of 
stanza or envoy of four lines, the rhymes | husband.] In Scandinavia, a yeoman; a 
throughout being not more than three. small Jandholder. P 

Barozcope, bar’o-skip, n,  [Gr. baros, | Bond-holder, n. A person who holds a 


weight, skoped, to scc.] An instrument 
for exhibiting changes of atmospheric 
pressure; a kind of weather-glass. 


bond for money lent, 

e, bu'dl, SV [D. boedel, goods, lumber.] 
Goods — obtained; gain made 
by — pone office; lot, ‚or 

c merican, 
Boom! am n. [Same as boom, noise.) A 
sudden briskness or rize of prices in some 


ter got in making basic steel, a valuable 
fertilizer from the phosphate of lime it 
contains. — Basic steel, steel made in a 
Bessemer converter, which is lined with 


bsorb Boroniy olde abad *. [From 
! i bstance to absorb | Boroglyceride, bö- . L 
impurities in Dye 3 : : boron and gl rine] A substance com- 
Bay-rum, n. A — Zu E posed oti — glycerine, now 
——— d au | for the hair. | Bottle-tree, n. An Australian tree allied to 
Beam-tree, n. [Beam is short for white- | the baobab, witha stem which bulges out 
beam, the full name, that is white-tree,| enormously in the middle, and contains 
Bencie A Beis tr e of the poe jor, DUE (Of oriental origin] An 
re, rule fu SR eben apple, having | intoxicating fermented drink e in 


ediblo berries of a scarlet colour. Egypt os elecwherelfro. millet-seed, or 


sed. 
An evergreen shrub of the e, bra-kistto-krun, n [Or. 


heath family growing on barren moors in 


f the northern hemi-| brachistos, shortest, and chronos, time.] 
tha colgar ie Deine used asanastrin- | Jfath. the SER of, shortest —— 
pont and tonio undar tho name woe ree elm le time: from point to point. 

È 5 7 = . d 
Bellite Ge [From the name Bel.]| Brae, bra, Lr ik geni a iS. 
An explosive substance recently intro-| brawe, eye e p ; bank; 3 


red by means of a detonator, | acclivity. [Chicily Scotch.) 


riquette, bri-ket’, n. [Dim. of Fr. brique, 
nitrate. x brick.]" A lump of fuel, in the — of 
Belted.—Belled cruisers, a class of British | a brick, made from coal-dust, with some 


inding al such as coal-tar. 
by a Delt, ot ar E Drütled, britfling, [Same 
origin as adj. britile.] To cut up a deer: 
Bro er Wen en n. (Gr. bromos. 
cats] Ne of several oat-like species 


f grass. 
Brontosaurus, bron-to-sy'rus, n. [Gr. brontd 
thunder, sauros, lizard.] A fossil reptilo 
of hugesize witha remarkably small skull. 


A liqueur 
Fecamp 
dy, consisting of spirits con- 


inghalese beri, 


Mh chain; Ch Be, loch; ggo; J. job; a. Pr ton: ng, sing; op, then; th, thin; w, wigs Mi uini ee 








Cannular, kän’ü-ler, a. Having the form 
Cantaloupe, Canteloupe, kan‘ta-lup, kan’- 


Canthus, kan'thus; pl. Canthi, kan’thi, n. 


Canzone, kan-zo'nü, n. [It., from Ju. cantio, 


origin. 
dansii, Capelline, kap'e-lin, n. [Fr. cap- 
eline, a dim. from L.L. capa, aena 2 cap 
or hood. Car, CuarEL.] A kind of 
worn by ladies when going to evening cn- 
tertainments; a surgical bandage for the 


Carambole, ka'ram-bol, n. [Fr., origin 


unknown.] In billiards, the stroke other- 
wise call 


Earl of Curdigan.] A kind of knitted 
waistcoat or — to be worn UNS oF 


ment by which the movements of thc 
Cardioid, kür'di-oid, n. A.curvoof a heart 
Gs | 
having 
especially political ai ies Dart àn, 
y political affairs, withou 
property | 
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Casserole, kas'e-rol, n. [Fr., ultimately of 
same origin as E. kettle.) A kind of stew- 
pan or saucepan; & kind of stew; rice 
potatoes, &c., formed into a Sup eo hold 
some other sort of food; a small dish with 
a handle used in chemical operations, 

Cassoletto, kas-o-let”, 2. .|Fr, akin to cas- 
scrole.] A small box for holding perfumes, 
with a perforated lid to allow them to 

halo, d 

Cassonade, kas-on-äd’, 2. [Fr., from O, Fr, 
casson, a large chest, being imported in 
large chests, Caıssox.] Raw or unrefined 

d . E) a - J 

Cat-bird, m. A N. American singing-bird, 
a species of thrush, which utters a cry of 
alarm like the mew of a cat. 

Cat-tail, Cat's-tail. Same as Reed-mace. 

Cavezon, kav'e-zon, x. (Er. cavecon, from 
It. cavezcone, trom cavezza, a halter, from 
L. caput, the head. CAPITAL.) A kind of 
nose-band used in breaking horses. 

Cayuse, ka-yüs', n. (Amer. Indian] A 

my,especially an American Indian pony. 
[U. States, d : 

Centesimal, nen — Ui eration! 

"m > "LE. hundredth, from centum, hundred.] Hun- 

ye is dads taeng The large | dredth; pertaining to division into a hun- 
seeds of a climbing tropical leguminous BEN KEENT 

1 ont. N cc. aad. y y ch As e ĩ Gomme ya 

d dad aN same A ORAT Ons en- | tesimate, sen-tes'i-mát, vt. To punish 
gaged to carry clubs for a golf-player. every hundredth man oí.—Centesimation, 

Cadge, kaj, oi and i [Perhaps from the | sen-tesi-mi”shun, n. -ablo kee! 

oun cadger.] To carry about for sale; to | Centre-board, n. A sort of movable kee 
hawk: to ro about begging. used especially in American yachts, and 

Cadre, ki'dr, n. [Fr., from L. quadrum, a | capable of boing raised and lowered in a 
square.] The permanent ekelcton or | well extending longitudinally amidships. 
framework of.a regiment, which may be | Cephalic.—Cephalic index, a number de- 
filled up as need requires, noting tho ratio of the transverse to the 
Calamint, kal’a-mint, n. [Gr. kalaminthé, | longitudinal (front to back) diameter oi 
kalaminthos.] A name for labiate plants | the skull, aud according to which skulls 

allied to mint. and races of people are called brachy- 

Camelry, kam'el-ri, x. Troops mounted on | cephalic or dolichocephalic. 

AR camel corps. ; —— PT —— 
d t i eguminous | Ceratodus, sc-rat’o-dus, n. r, keras, kera- 
pamal saho noA nom i toa, horn, and odous, tooth.) A fish of Aus- 
tralia, one of the few that have lungs, said 
to be able to leave the water for a time. 

Cerebritis, sér-G-bri'tis, n. [L. cercbrui, 
brain.) Inflammation of the brain, 
Ceroplasty, AURI YI n. (Gr. kéros, wax 
plassó, to mould. PLasric.] The art of 
modelling in wax. ; 
Chzxtopod, k3'to-pod, x. [Gr. chaité, mano, 
Doug, podos, foot.) The namo fora great 
many annelids, a kind of murine worms 
having fect provided with bristles, 

Chenomorph, ké^no-morf, n. [Gr. chin 
goose, morphé, form.] Ornith. any bird 
of the duck tribe. 

Cherimoyer, cher’i-moi-tr, n, [From Per- 
uvian name.] A fruit of S. Americaallied 
to the custard-applc. $ E 

ild-crowing, n. A nervous disease of chil- 
dren, consisting in a spasm of the larynx, 
causing a peculiar crowing sound, ~ 

Chinkapin, ching'ka-pin, n. [Of American 
Indian origin.] The dwarf chestnut of the 
U. States, yielding edible nuts; also an 
American tree allied to the oak. 

Chloasma, klu'az-ma, n. [Gr. chio2, yellow- 
ish-green verdure.] An affection of the 
skin in which it shows yellowish or brown- 
ish spots. 

Cholemia, ko-1mi-a, n. [Gr. chole, bile, 
haima, blood.) A morbid accumulation 
of bile in the blood. 

sochlore, kris'o-klor, x. [Gr. chrysos, 
gold, chlöros, grecnish-ycllow.] A mole- 
like animal of S. Africa, having fur with 
a gold and green lustro; the golden mole. 
Chryzophanic Acid, kris-o-fan' ik. f Gr. 


k'lim, n. (Brook, stream, 
er postées brook ime.] A A — 
loving specics of speedwell with sma 

fore: bre! . [From the name 
Pet] EN vegetable —e— akin to 
strychmne, pinar and acrid, but less 
powerful in its action. Medicinal 
k^ A, n. Se. African.] à e 1C “us 
rn Cape Co ony used in disorders of 
i ital organs. A 
leise bul'et, ully-tree, bul i, Mo 
[Corruption of some native name.] The 
name of several Ke American trees, 
one of which yields balata gum. belio 
Burette, bü-reV, n. LET., from O. Fr. l zire, 
a fagon, irom J: bibere, to drink.) e 
tube used in chemistry for accurately 
measuring out quantities of fluids, 


ble, kibl, v.t.—cabled, cabling. To send 

a mise) Uy deste cable ste 

" D aa The D 4 / EE 

Gees similar to the bolero; a piece of 
music for it. 


sp ) 
shrub on which camels browse, and which 
elds a kind of manna. . 
pylospermous, kam'pi-lo-spér"mus, a. 
Gr. kampylos, curved, spcrina, seed.] 
ot. having the albumen curved so as to 
present a MERE furrow: said of 
PY otropal, kam-pi-lot’ro-pal, 
a. Bot. curved so that the ends of an ovule 
or are brought close together. 
Canalize. Also, to make like a canal (to 
canalize a river). 


of a cannula or small tube 


te-lip, n. [From Cantalupo in Italy.) A 
variety of the musk-melon. 
[Gr. kunthos.] The anglo formed by the 
meeting of the upper and under cyelid. 

ntor, kün’tor,n. [L.,asingor. Cuant.] A 
leader of the singing in a cathedral or 
other church. 


cantionis, from cano, to sing. CHANT.) A 
certain form of song or air of Provencal 


hood 


acannon. Also used as a v.i, 
3 — n. [After a recent 


chrysos, gold, phaind, to shine.) A yellow 
Prep NE ardiente n. (Gr. kardia substanco of vegetable origin AP an 
" " . " 2 om men 1 8 a S 
the heart, grapho, to write.] An instru- Chthonio hike 


thonian, Chthonic, kthö’ni-an, kthon'ik, 
«. [Gr. chthonios, from chthan, chthonos, 
the earth.] Pertaining to thc earth; be- 
longing to the under world or subterra- 
ncan regions (chthonic divinities). 
Chyluria, ki-lü’ri-a, n. [From chyle, and 
Gr. ouron, urine.] The presence of chyle 
in the urine. 


Cicely, sis'e-li, a, [Is. sescli, from Gr. seseli.] 


rt are traced and recorded. 


agi Se : A newcomer toa place, 
perty in a carpet-bars; 

ho takes part in, publie 
iaving 


& community. A popular name applicd to several um: 

ais scl ok qu ere | lire, plant ew! ete or 

| il, being an arom w no 
American tree, foru-like Tollage. mans win 


Fate, fur, fat, fall; me, met, her; pine, pin; noto, not, múvo; tübo, tub, bull; 
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Cinch, sinch, n [S 
origin , cine 
Jis o Sete Pata 
amp, klamp, a, V 
heap of turnips, Gë of clump] 
e a plo io ar or te 
cles matm eE ion tan 
> UNO $ Vomiq 
turbid water: LE? Which are ehe. 
—V | 
> = A d Wi 
Clutch, kluch, waited pee Sd 


cry of a } ` orm of 
xe hatched pun hen. The Cluck, ih : 
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and is also used as; Iporatingy E 
minor surgical i as a focal anesthetig it 


Coccostcus, Kok-o3' tG-us, y, Gr. 
berry-like ue ont es fih with 
body. 9 bony plates 


a stove in which th 11,01 Store; 

rounded by an airspace chamber i sur. 

Cognovit, kog-no'vit, n. -, he a8 acknoy. 
ledged.] Law, a written acknowledg. 
ment by a defendant that the action of 
the plaintiff is just, thus allowing judg. 
ment to be given against him. 

Cohobate, kö’ho-bät, v.t— ted, e, 
hobating. (Fr. cohober, perhaps of Arabic 
origin.] “Lo redistil or subject to several 
distillations.—Cohobation, ko ho halo 

A The act of cohobating. s 
olonial, a. A person belon oa 2 
—Colonialize, ———— To: 
with a colonial character or attributes, 

Columbarium, kol-um-bá'ri-um, n. (Ina . 
pigcon-house, from columba, a pigeon.] Àn 
ancient sepulchre, with recesses for urns _ 
containing the ashes of tho dead. 

Columella, kol-ü-mel'a, a. (I, dim. of 
columna, a column.) A name for various. 
parts in plants and animals having some- 
What the appearance of a small column, 

Condensed Milk. Milk preserved by eva: 
porating portot its moisture, and packing 
in KR it cans. "EDS 

Co-opt, Co-optate, Fo, kö-op’tät, vt 
[L.. co-opto—prefix co, and opto, to elect, to 
EE wah ie aut are mentes 

y of which the elec 

—Co-optation, kG-op-ti'shon, n. Tho act 
of co-opting. > 

Coprology, kop-rol oji, n... (Gr. Zeche 
dung, lo 03, Cisco flee ei 
ment of base or dung i 
gist, kop-rolo-jist, n. One who writes 
on nasty topics. ade in 

Cordite kor dit, s (From being m 
cord-like forms.] A now moken ene 
»owder for use in who dees 
orinthian, n. Alsoa gentleman Wr. 

the work in sailing his own or 3 erch 

race 

1 
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AT * 


ew go's 
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fi osed to a paid hand; a 
a oe no rides his own horse in à 
Cormogen, kor'moJen, n- — dk 
kor'mo-fit, a- (Gr. TROR A, , 
gen, to, produco, PUn regular stem and 
TOOL, as opposed to thatlopens. re] For 
Corody, karoli n. [Origin oanp might havo 
merly aright which a layman Do ot a relle 
to maintenance from tho 
gious house. fl 


> D 
z Sot Bom a — — A 
: - - 7 


Prt” Sa 


2 
ker Ad e SSi 

Corpus, korpus; 1. Corp 3 maur A 
Finn: ficcted whole; o egal d 


[L.] A body; aco 2 Ci tain 
substance; anat. a m 
bodies of varient, [From 

KS physicist] The unit be 
in measurements 08 € 

Couvado, — Ers | 

rood ntch, TA 
brood, TA widely- evalent COST st the M 
»imitive races of me yo takes to Do 3 
birth of a child tho father e mai | 
and is attended as if ho were ` UI we. 


oil, pound; Ü 
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cow-BOY 


n. AD look after cattle 
* d aman who D ell docs this work 


zoback- _ id'o-lit, n. (Gr. krokia, 
liie of cy tog one y 
y Lo? rought ; 
kroso fibrous | ado into trinkets, &c. 
Cape Colony . mor’ na, m. [From G. 
Cromorm» 1, lit. crooked horn] A Kat oe 
— in an organ with a tone like 


et. ^ d 
iding-whip which has 
i tho nd ut no lash, also called a 


ting-crop: L. cubiculum, a bed- 
dubicle, ke hix, y D to lic. Ixcunarr.] 
er, IT e; acompartment in a dor- 


landa. ~= i 
-us'pi-dor, R. [PE from cuspir, 

Cuspi iT Ku toon. [U. States. ] ce 
to spit! “Now means also a bicycle, tri- 
H Ge similar conveyiance.—v.t.— cycled, 
cycle, To uso a cycle.—Cyclist, sik'list, n. 


gd who uses a cycle. 


:shunt, n. (Ger. * badger- 

Geess Nee hund,dog=E. hound.] 

badger-dog, a long-bodied, short- 

SH dog, with pendulous ears, and short 
bair, black with yellow extremities, 

. Dacryoma, dak-ri-0'ma, n. [Gr. dakry, a 
tear.) Med., the stoppago of one or both 
of the tear-passages to the nose, thus caus- 
ing tho tears to overilow on the cheek, 

D dir'tr, n, [Fr.] A name for herpes 
or other skin diseases. — Dartrous, dür- 
iras, a. Pertaining to dartre. ; 
Dash-pot, a. A cylinder partly filled with 
water orothor fluid, and having a loosely 
- fitted piston working in it, and thus serv- 
ing to prevent shock to some piece of 
mechanism. . 
Date-plum, n. The name of several trees of 
tho c family with more or less edible 
4. fruits. 
. Daturine, dat'ü-rin, x. [From Datura 

Stramonium, the botanic name of tho 

plant.] A. olsonous alkaloid found in the 


thorn-applo. = 
Deadhead. ded'hed, 2. A person who is 
allowed to travel by a public conveyance, 
M z theatre oF eae — 
ment without paying. [American. 
Deal-äsh. [From deal, in senso of board.] 
A nime for a fish of the northern seas 
th an extremely compressed body. 

easpirate, dé-as/pi-rüt, v.t.—deaspirated, 
deaspirating. To deprive of the aspirate, 
ds pronounce without an aspirate. 

el credere, del kred'e-rc, a. |It.] A guar- 
antee which an agcut or factor gives his 
Principal that the persons to whom he sells 
ands or transfers property are solvent. 

A Eu délir'i-ant, a. Causing or tend- 
n A n Cause delirium.—Delirifacient, du. 
NA shi-ent, 4. [L. faciens, fucientis, 
dee of facere, to make. Causing 

dé-mog'ra-fi, n. [Gr. den 
, = qu , al. ( mos, 
people, ane grapho, to Write The de- 
regard ty of peoples or communities in 
es cir social relations and insti- 

—— paja as compared with other 

ik, H. Pertaj cmo 

9, dén'hol 
Ancient ane sta) de 1 
Tatio Weil pits dug in the chalk for- 


rhaps for storage 
or to obtain ints. 
Mas ulation,t da. nil'ü-lü"shon, n. 
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vi 
De Quincy] or abundance of 
, , - tr-os'k - 

gisht, Second, ekoped, tos D. Gr. 


d 2 — Gr. Re 
to leap. 
Corpuscles through ths 


: ez 
n 





Dorso, dors, n. 


Dosage, do'sàj, n. Med. the act of dosing; 
Dowsing-rod, dou'zing-rod, n. A name for 
Dromond, drom'ond, n. [Gr. dromön, from 


Dropwort, drop'wért, n. As 


Dualin, di’a-lin, 2. [Probably from the 


Dude, did, n. 


Dukhn, duchu, n. A kind of millet culti- 


Dyarchy 


Dynamo, 


Dysmenorrhea, 


Dysteleology, dis'te 
dys, 


Earth-tremor, n. A slight shaking of part 


Ecaudate, o-ko'dàt, a. [L. e, privative, and 
cauda, tail] Not faving a tail; tailless: 
used in descriptions in natural history. 


781 EPINASTY 


; oy who takes charge of | walls of the vessels with 


igsue. 
Diathetic, di-a-thet/ik, a. 5 
„dinthesis; constitutional, ee & 
atomaceous, di'a-to-mü"ghws, a, Per- 
taining to diatoms; containinr mad 
we iss the siliccous part re x 


to an event that has ha ened; denoti 
a mero Consequenco or en as op 


Ecbolic, eX-bol'ik, a. and a [Gr. ekbolé, 


arts of diatoms. out, balló, to cast.] 


mite, di-at'o-mit, A name for 
certain carthy deposits, consisting of the 
minute siliccous parts of diatoms, form- 








ing when dry a fino powder, and used in on ©-kino-kok-us, a [Gr. 
pone, dynamite, glaze for Pottery, pol- of a esta. EO — nd. 
Dicondylian di-kon-dil’i-an, a. (Prefix di CR animals, 

double, and coadyle.] Zool. havine vo" oid, t-ki'noid, a. Resembling an 
condyles at the baso dr the skull, 228 two | NOUS or sea-urchin, E 


idunculus, di-dung’kü-lus, n. [ Dim. from 
didus, the generic name of the dodo.] The 
nearest living ally of the dodo, the tooth- 
billed pigcon of Samoa, 
inoceras, di-nos'e-ras, m. [Gr. dcinos, 
terrible, keras, horn.] A fossil animal as 
large as an elephant and with three pairs 
Diphrclatle,Hdif-re 
phrelatic, {dif-re-lat‘ik,a[Gr.diphrélatés, 
a — Pertaining to the driving 
of vehicles. [De Quinccy.] 
Dipolar, di-pöler, a. (Prefix di-, double, 
and polar.| Having two poles; doubly 
polar, as certain crystals, 
iss, Dis, dis, n. A grass growing wild in 
Algeria, and now beginning to be used in 
the manufacture of paper, 
tokous, di’to-kus, a. (Gr. ditokos—prefix 
di, and tikto, to bring forth.] Zool. pro- 
ucing two young; laying two eggs, 
og-bane,n. A N. American Plant with 


topia, ek-tó'pi-a, n. [Gr. ek 
arts ot to b d A esu E: ot le 
toplazm, ck'tó-pla 
without, and plasm” Paso Biot 
the exterior portion of a cell 
EE Eech 
y CK- y Me D 

causing abortion — ck, ou * SENSUM) 
—5 yoana ded. preventing de- 

" nt, especia ni disease 
M DS 

weiss, i'dl-vis, n. IG edel, noble, wei 

white.] A composite plant iuhabitii the 
Alps and having a specially woolly foli 
and involucre; now cultivated in Britain 
and ow bete, but apt to lose its peculiar 
Egophony. Sce ZEcoriioxy in Supp. 


Eidoloclast, i-dolo-klast, n. IpoLocLasr. 


Elevator. Also a scries of travelling buck- 


I ets or bo 

m daten bitter root used instead of for raising grain into s - yc — Cer 
à anh: a i 

Doob, düb, n. [Hindustani.] A kind of arge grain stores e Sie W 


arge gtain stores furnished with such 
— — being themselves called ele- 
rators. 

Emmensite, em'menz-it, n. [From Emmens 
the inventor] A lan explosive 
a introduced for use in torpe- 

3 rc. ` 

Emmetropia, em-me-trü'pi-a, n. [From 
Gr. en, in, metron, measure, and ops, the 
cye.] The state of the ere being normal 
as regards the focal length 3, 38 opposed, 
for instance, to hypermetropia. 2 

Emulsify, t-mul’si-fi, v.i — emulsified, 
emulsifying. To make or form into an 
emulsion.—Also Emulsionise, 3-mul'shon- 
iz, in same sense, 

Encenia, cn-sé'ni-a, m. pl. [Gr. en, 
kainos, now.] A feast commemorative 
afoundation or consecration ; a commemo- 
rative ceremonial. 

Endoplasm, en’dö-plazm, n. T 
within, and plasma. Puaswa.] Biol. in- 
ternal matter of a cell; internal proto- 
plasm.—Endoplast, en'do-plast, n The 
nucleus of a cell. 

Endosteum, en-dos'té-um, n. [Gr. endon, 
within, ostcon, bone.] Anat. the lining 
membrane of the marrow cavity of a bone. 
—Endostitis, en-dos-ti'tis, n. „Wed. inflam- 


fodder grass of India now acclimatized in 
the U. States, 
Dooly, Doolie, dö’li, n. [Hindustani] A 
kind of light litter used in India, 
r [L. G. and G. dorsch, the 
dorse; a form equivalent to the Scandina- 
A torsk.] A small variety of the cod- 
sh. 


administering of medicine by doses. 
the divining-rod. 


dramein, to run.] A kind of fast-sailing 
ship of war formerly in use. o t 
ies o 
Spiraea or meadow-swect with finely-cut 
leaves. 


duality of its chief ingredients] An cx- 
plosive compound of nitro-glycerine, salt- 
petre, and sawdust. 

[A colloq. term of recent 
introduction and unknown derivation; 
whethera product of England or America 
is uncertain.] A dandy of the first water; 
a brainless exquisito. 


vated in Egypt, Spain, and elsewhere. mation of the endosteum. 
Dunder, duder, d (West I md The Enteralgy, rp i — — en tee 
ees or dregs of the juice of the sugar- 1 5 : : 
cano used for distin rano : Tatestinal neuralgia: 


m asm, en'tö-plazm,n. Sameas Endo- 
asm. 
en-tro'pl-um, n. [Gr. entropia— 
depende to Ge Med. an ailment 
— in the turning in of tho edge of 
1 


di‘iir-ki, n. [Gr, dyo, two, arche, 
rule.] The rule or government of two 
acting together; double rule. 
di’na-mo, Dynamo-machine, a. A 
ynamo-clectric machine; 2 machine for 
producing an electric current by means of 
mechanical power, that is for converting 
energy from a mechanical into an electri- 
cal form, by the use of electro-magnets. 
dis'men-o-rva, n., (Gr. 
dys, difficult, men, month, rhed, to flow.) 
Pathol, dificult or painful monstruation. 
-t-ol"o-ji, n. [Prefix 
and teleology.] The doctrine of the 
absence of purpose or intention in the 
structure of animals, as scen in tho exis- 
tence of rudimentary organs that can bo 
of no use in the animal economy. 


the eyclid, bringing the eyelashes against 
theeyeball. `` 5 

Eohippus, c'o-hip-us, n. [Gr. os, dawn, and 
hippos, horse.] Geol. a fossil horse of the 
Eocene period about the size of a fox,with 
four toes in the fore fect and threo in the 


Eosin, v'O-sin, v. [Gr. &ös, dawn.] A dee 
obtained {rom coal-tar products, giving a 

our. 

Epacris, ep'a-kris, ". [Gr. epi, — 
EE 
SEN ‘onder allied to the heaths and 

strahan. 

— ep-i-krà'ni-um, n, [Profix epi, 
upon, and cranium.) What is upon the 
cranium; the scalp in man; the upper 
surface 0 — —— — 

mit Wessel] Bot a Kë down- 


f tho carth'a surface that may be noted 
by = ial instruments: cause unknown, 
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EPIPHRAGM 



















topmast; a wooden pin for various pur- tru-là^shon, n 

roses on board ship. ...— . gustrula is produces 

gurine, fig-0-ren’, n. [Fr., dim. of /igure.] | Gelsemium, Lei. Ae 

A small ornamental figure or piece of 

statuary; a statuetto. 

Filoplume, fi'lo-plóm, n. [L. Alum, hair, 
uma, feather.] -Ornithol. one of the 

niko or hair-like feathers of a bird. 

Fiorin, fi’o-rin, 1. (Comp. Ir. Jiothran, a 

kind of grass, Ir. and Gael, feur, grass.] 

A common British grass not of much agri- 


n owing to the more 
wards mth ot its upper than its under 
surface, So Epinastic, Epinastically. 
Epiphragm, cp'1-Tram, n. [Gr.epiphragma, 
a lid—epi, on, phrassein, to fence in.) A 
lid-like organ in animals or plants; the 
disc or plate with which certain snails 
close the aperture of their shell. y 

Epithelioma, cp'i-th2-1i-3'ma, n. [Errruk- 
11UM.] Cancer of the skin. 































i 2 nin d 
Jasmine of the U.S rie au 
Fr Les; a j 


American an V. Ine? Gan " 


e sg. . With der family, about tho ai the 
Equanimously, ek-wan'i-mus-li, adv ltural value. > F Georgia Bar 10 Size of uy 
equanimity, * el (Gr. erythros, red.) Firo-crest, n. A small Dritish bird very | of tho Southern d bark of a gute 
— telae arseniate of cobalt; | similar to the gold -crest, and so named | the cinchona family Atey 
«ly € 


3 belongin Ut i 
ermanium, jor-mi nie In fereg "bh 
mania, G . "um, n, 
discovered muy] A metallis Co, 


from tho colour of the feathers on the top | G 
of the head: also called Fire-crested 
Wren, . 
Fissilingual, fis-i-ling’gwal, a. IL. Assus, 
cleit, lingua, tongue.] Having the tongue 
cleft or forked, as certain lizards, 
Flabbergast, ilab'tr-gast, v.£. [Of doubtful 
origin; but Jlabby, and aghast, may have 
had some intluence in its formation.] 'To 
strike with astonishment, constcrnation, 
and dismay. [Colloq.] . 
Fléche,flüsh, n. [Fr.] Fort. a simple field- 
work with two faces forming an angle 
pointing forward; arch. a slender spire 
such as may be often seen at the interscc- 
tion of the nave and transcpts of a church. 
Fluorite, flü'or-it,n. A name equivalent to 
fluor-spar. . - 
Fourchette, für-shet', n. (Fr. dim. of fourche, 
a fork. Fork.] A small fork-shaped piece 


a rose-red felspar. * 
tegere, ü-tä-zhär, n. (Er, from étage, 
eo.) A piece of cabinet furniture with 
shelves for holding ornamental articles. 
i Etypical, Etypic, č-tip'i-kal, c-tip'ik, a. 
| Diverging from, or not conforming to, 2 


d type. 

; calyptol, ü'ka-lip-tol, n. [From cucalyp- 

b Ts and a olei, Sd oil oti ee 

7 ree (Euca y use 
De — for «pes and other ail- 


, 

4, 

i Euchelogy, Q-kol'oJi, n. [Gr. euchd, prayer, 
; 

| 

j 


in 1 : > 
colour; Of a Srayish et 
Bass nd fine lustre, aa, | 


‚ Jer’mi- 
cardo, to kill.) “Ane stance 
os, especially discaso germs estro: 
cropigia, Jerupigia, jers ms, 
Dij'La, s. [Sp. geropigiee DU la, jer 























,tosay.] A book of prayers; a liturgy. 
Edo ae a a. [Gr- eu, well, root 
gen, to produce.] Pertaining to the TO- 
duction of fine o spring. Eugenics, Q- en’- 
iksn. The scienceordepartment dealing 
E ——— "n. [Gr. eupnoia — eu 

ne " D — 
epe breathe.] Easy andnatural 





Gilt Toys. The trad erm nket 
copper or other metal m d d 
d gold or silver. = 
selly-oll, jin-jel'i ndian 
The oil of — u Time] 


or implement; the furcula or merry- | Glissado, glis-üd‘, n. [Fr 
breathing. thought of a bird, DN E un à glisser, to glido or slide 4 glissade, trem 
Eur y, ü-rith'mi, n. (Gr. cu, well, | Fractional.—Fractional distillation, the dis- 


tillation of a mixture of liquids that have 
diferent boiling-points, so that the most 
volatile comes over first, the other or 
others as more heat is applicd; as in re- 
fining shale-oil or petroleum.—Fraction- 
ize, lonate, frak'shon-iz, frak'shon- 
üt, v.£. To subject to this process. 
Frangulin, frangz'cü-lin, a. A yellow colour- 


to slide, allied to E. glide] y dÉ 

ding Vë ng ea: SL ^ 
a, y Bi n 

n ball, gerd to bear] boris Pet 

miniícra, a microscopio animal having a 

found fossil and 


rh 3, rhythm.] Artistic harmony; 
a proportion in anything; harmonious 
morement; med. regularity of the pulsc. 
Eventration, t-ven-tri'shon, n. [L. e, out, 
venter, the belly.] The act of opening the 
belly; protrusion of an organ irom the 
abdomen. 
Exocarp, — yan [Gr. exd, outside, 

























many-celled shell, both 

ne Il so — in our ty that its shells 
"m grcat calcareous deposi 

globigerina opze? —5* 



























































tongue, and E. Ayoid.] Anal. pertaining 
to Ti tongue and ithe — — 
sopharyngeal, glos‘d-ia-rin , 
ta uing to tho tonguo = pharyux (the 
ossopharyngeal nery E 
Gloxinia, B ok-sin'i-a, n. [After Glozin, a 
German botanist.] A genus of almost 
stemless plants with fine bell-shaped 
flowers, natives of tropical America, d 
En E cT n 
-kos-ü'ri-a, x. IF 
oe —— Zë the presence of 
glucore in the u 
Glutzus, glü-tc'us; pl. Glutel, gei 
[GuureaL.] A name common 
muscles of the buttocks. thos, bel 
Gnathic, nath'ik, a. [Gr. gna 
Pertaining to the An or eh moth the 
larva of which, about 3 D towing out 
much, injury Cy by i 
1 . LJ a 
en The smallest British birdi 
the goldon-crested Wren... certain comp?” 
Goldenrod, with rod-like stems and iey 
1 an y a 
niual spikes or racemes of sm 


senting it, characterized by a rubbing or 
rustling of the breath as it passes through 
2 narrow opening made by tho vocal 
organs; as f, 8, or th. 

oon, frig--tün', n. [Fricatr.] A 
ship-riggcd sloop-of-war. 

Fusarole, fW'sa-rul, n, (Fr. fusarolle, ulti- 
mately from L. fusus, a spindle.] Arch, 
a kind of moulding used in thecapitals of 
pillars; an astragal. 





away. 







karpos, fruit. the outer layer of a | ing matter used in dycing, and obtained | Glo y-pea, n. A leguminous plant 
d J from the bark of the alder-buckthorn | tralia with fine scarlet ee no 
nlate,? eks-ok’ü-lüt, v.t. To put out | (Rhamnus frangula). È : Glossic, glos'ik, n. (Gr. fant e] A 
the eyes of.—Exoculation, n. rench Berries, Yellow berries (which sec) | system of phonctic spelling introdac Vi 
th eks-of-thal’mi-a, n. (Gr. ex, bier rn fed leguminousplant | the late Mr. A. J. Ellis, whereby the same 
out, opkthalmos, eye.] Med. a protrusion | grown in gardens for its scarlet flowers, | sound is invariably represented by the d 
: of the eyeball from disease, ` and in S, Europe as a fodder plant. same letter or letters. I 
¡ scind, ek-sind’, v.t. [L. exscindo—ez, out, | Fricative, frik'a-tiv, n. [From L. frico,to | Glossohyal, glos-ö-hi’al, a. [Gr. glosa, 1! 
| 0, to cut.] To cut out or off. rub. Friction.) A sound, or letter repre- Hg 
` 
| 


Faddist, fad'ist, n. One who deals in fads. 
monger. — Faddish, fad'ish, a. 
Pertaining or given to fads; faddy.—Fad- 
y? 
Fag-master, 1. At certain public scl 
ono who has a fag or fa ATE — 
‘palm, n. A namo for the taliput and 


one or two other palms. 
(L. felix, felicis, 
ng to bo 



































Gadolinite, gad'o-lin-it, n. [From Gadolin, 
a Prussian chemist. | A mineral of a 
blackish colour, a silicate of the metals 
youn and cerium, and containing also 
Galago, ga-lü’gö,n. A namo given to cer- 
tain animals of the lemur fami ly. 
astrocnemius, gas-trú-kng'mi-us, n. [Gr. 
gastroknémia, the calf, from gastér, belly, 
aud knémé, lower half of tho leg.] A 
muscle which forms tho chief part of tho 
cali of the leg.—Gastro-entoric, gas’trö- 
en-tor x a. [Gr. gastér, stomach, cn- 
tera, intestines.] Pertaining to the sto- 
mach and intestincs. — Gastro-enteritis, 
gas trū-cn-to-ri”tis, n. Inflammation 


Felicific, fe-li-sif’ tk, a. 
happy, Jacio, to, make] Maki 
elsite, fel'alt, no (From tho fels- of felspar. 
Jelstone.] An eruptive rock, made up o 
quarti and orthoclase felspar and very 
liard.—Felsitic, fel-sit’ik, a. Pertaining 
Ferula, teren TET A foral 
er'ü-la, n. [L. erulc; a 
a plants, members o which yield asafe- 


num, &c, 
Ferulaceons, fer-0-li’shus a. [L. ferula, a 
eet nin to recds or cancs, grow- 
Fibroid, fi’broid, a. [From L. fb bre, 
Of a fibrous character.—Fibroid He 



























































































tho stomach .and intestines. — Gas- 

a form of consumption characterized by th tro-]i 

ES growth of fibrous matter in the lungs. | 7 ithos, as ne.) A — — — oe nzola, a village Am to 
— — a, w op dio, a — tion in the stomach.—Gastrophrenic, gas- | Gouache, gwiisth colours mixed 0 

SS, nt of fibrous matt or, trū-fren'ik, a. [Gr. phren, diaphragm.]| painting in w 


Pertaining to the ‘stomach and dia- 
phragm.— Gastrovascular, gus-trö-vas’kü- 
Er, a, Belonging alike to digestion and 







e sur The 
carey ou, we LN Parcel e 
, 


or growth consisting largely of fi 
matter, = brous name of pigeons with a 


_ Fibrovasculer, fi-bro-vas'kü-lér, a. Bot. 



















ody ing New Guinea. nick.pea € Leo: 
Fico ang of Wer fibres and vessels, SC — EH SE The name om E. and 
Hs. debe Ut., from L. ficus, a fig.) A gas'tru-la, n. [A dim. of L. gas- | sively culti fodder. into 
t A f In expressions of scorn or con- | ter, Gr. gaater, belly Berm or embry- | used as food and [Fr] A name for d 
Fid, fd, J onic form develo vd y invagination from | Grippe, grip, *- k a 


n. [Origin and connections ob- | a m 
BCUTE, orula or blastula, and having the 
metall — hirt, picco ‚of wood or | character of a double-walled sac with an 


orifice leading into it.—Gastrulation, gas- 
pine, pin; 














enza. a, EAnTI UT hees 
- AnacnS, of € 
ground nuty yam m A d 





















note, not, mövə; tübo, tub, bull; oil, pound; 








GYRUS 789 KAVA 





f goats’ nnd ewes' | Hordeolum, hor-de'o-lum, n. (A dim. from 
ma mixture o" E in Switzor- 4. hordeum, barley, ns vrai 
made framed from Gruyère 1 of barley.] A Stee on the esee a n 
land. si/rus 5, pl. Gyri, jiri, n., [Gr. gyros, House-boat.n. A boat car 
k LJ 


z r^ tyin ` 
gyrus 1 “nal, a name given to the | house built upon and as a partar en 
circio] ` 















between, femora, the thighs.] Between 
the thighs (the inter femoral membrane of 


Interregal, in-térre'gal, a. [L. inter, be- 


] Anc lutions on the sur- | House-carl, n. A memberof the -guard tween, and rex, regis, a king.] Made or 
a. raised convo of a king or noblem: Td | carricd on between kin 
rds el the brain Huckleberry, huk'L bo. vy early England, Intervocalic, in'tér-và 


ga, 
-kal"ik, a. Placed 
of whortleberry.) A name fi (A corruption Td 


i between two vowels in a w 
N. E WO 
hilia Hemophilia, hö'mat-o-fil”- | plants allied to the wh ortlet N. American 
p n, 26, 


athytherm,Isothermobath, 1-s3-bath’i- 
, 3 thérm, i-«-thér'mo-bath, n. [G 
to b Gr. hama, haimatos, | Hypermetropia,Hypermetropy, hi'pir-me- f iert Mee 
its —— E] Med, aconstitu-  tro“pi-a, En vest, n. (Gr. hyper, pee ee anaa differei de dÉ 
blood, au ioncy to excossive blceding from CH er, v. ron, measure, óps, the cyc.) A | inthe occan, r 
tional tene injüries, or even spontancously, uS oct AU eyesight in which the eng | Isonephelic, I-sö-neffe-lik, a. (Gr. isoa 
very slighbinJuric Or cath. oral objects falla behind the retina, and | equal, nephelo cloud.] Showing an i 
te result . Fr. ha, St to annoy.] To sieht d E —— — ong- | degree of cloudiness in the sky. es 
,haz wt. 10. Fr eo bully. ght —Hyp + hi'pér-mo- | Isopyenic, i-s0-pik'nik, a. (Gri 1 

aras3 with in, 2. A drug obtained | trop'ik, a. k wing ` ual degree 
h line, eere witch-hazel, applied Hyperphysical, hi-pér-fiz'i-kal, a. Beyond ot density. "^ zu meque 

from Hs Ming bleeding and promoting| what is merely physical; mmaterial; | Ixtle, ikstle, n. A name fora kind oi 
for stanci wounds, bruises, piles, &c. supernatural. A fibre obtained in Mexico from a speclea of 
healing "n al? bul, n, A composition for Hyperplasia, hi-pér-plü/si-a, n. (Gr. hyper, agave, 

caning tne Ness M she, and bred | prota trii rel a 

p d impressions from engrav A, multiplication of cells, ch ras 

" for a outal brasses, &c. a yperpyrexia, hi'pér-pi-rek^sa, n, [Prefix des ge from ei Bi Liege 
pats: hol'bo, n. "The seeds of a species of | Ayper, and pyrexia.) An excessive degree | drug obtained from a Brazilian plant of 
fic gen, The pt for ek OL fever. e family, causing increase of saliva 
euugrec 


and profuse perspiration. 


Jaborine, jab’o-rin, n. An alkaloid ex- 


hörli-o-grar-Or, n. [Fr.Aélio- | Hypha, hi'fa, a: pl. Hyphe, hiie. [Gr. j 
tracted from jaborandi. 


A 
lios, the sun, and Fr. gra- | hyphe, a web.] The thready or filamentous 
ranuro ONE) A process by which a | mutter formingtho celium of a fungus 
v eo a. 


A paintis mechanically etched | —Hyphal, hi'fa "ertaining to. eroboam, jer-o-bu'am, n. A fanciful name 
photographic DEP from which impressions | Hypnosis, hip-nv'sis,n. ho hy notie state; igre large old-fashioned bottle or jar for 
are then RE Aen n. The Mexican name —— Are Jeitee, iett’,n. A strong silky fibre pro- 

— — (which sec). fastly upon some bright object, being ac- | duced by an Indian plant (genus Mars- 


g-pat'i-ka, n. [IIrraric] A | companied with more or less unconscious- 
Keep) herera With trilobed leaves; | ness; mesmeric pes emn notist, hip'no- 
one of an order of plants (Hopatic:e) | tist, n. One who hypnotizes. — Hypno- 
` Gel to the mosses, and called liverworts, | tizable, hip-no-ti'za-bl, a. Capable of 
allt tocystic, hep'a-to-sis"tik, a. (Gr. | being hypnotized. ; 
he e palos, liver, Kystis, bladder.) | Hyponasty, hi’ pd-nas-ti, n. [Gr. hypo, 
Pertaining to the liver and gall-bladder | under, nastos, pressed.] Bot. excessive 
‘ointly. —Hepatogastric,hop'a-to-gas"trik, growth of the under surface of an organ, 
2 [Gr. aatér, stomach. | Pertaining both causing it to bend upwards; as opposed 
to the iver and. stomach.—Hepatotomy toepinasty. ` 
hep-a-tot’o-mi, 2. (Gr. tome, a cutting.) | Hypophosphite, hi-pö-fos’fit, n. The name 
The operation.of cutting into the liver. of certain bodies —— hosphorus, 
Hesperornis, hes-pér-ornis, m. (Gr. hes- | some of which are used medicinally. 
eros, evening, western, ornis, bird.] A | Hyposulphite, hi-pu-sul'fit, 5». The name 
fossil switaming-bird of N. America, with- | of certain substances containing sulphur, 
out wings, and with strong teeth in both | of which the hyposulphite of sodium is 


WS. used in medicine and the arts. 
Heterodont, Bene o Con a —— 
iſſeren oua, odontos, ooth, 
Having teeth of different kinds, as molars, | Iatrochemical, 1-1'trú-kem'ikaal, a. (Gr. 
iatroa, pee Pertaining to an old 
Heteroaym, het‘¢r-d-nim, n, [Gr. heteros, | medical theory in which chemistry was 
other, onoma, name.] A word having the | relied on as explaining ph —— or 
same spelling with another but a different | pathological phenomena.—latrophysical, 
pronunciation; a different name for the | i-Vtro-fiz'ik-al, a. Jed. explaining phe- 
samo thing. nomena by payers or natural philosophy. 
Heterophemy, hct-ér-of'e-mi, n. [Gr. | Idiomorphic, id'i--mor"&k, a. (Gr. idios, 
‚other, phàmne, speech.] The saying | one's own, morph, form.] Having a 
or writing of one thing when another is | peculiar or distinctive form. 
intended, sometimes resulting from men- | Imperatorial, im-per-a-tö'ri-al, a. [From 
tal d L. imperator, a commander, an emperor.] 
Heteroplastic, het‘ér-d-plas"tik, a. [Gr.| Pertaining to a commander or an em- 
eros, other, plassó, to form.] Dissimilar | peror; commandiug; imperial. ptr 
l Impignorate, t im-pig nu-rát, v.t. [L. in, in, 
eterotopy, het-ér-ot/o-pi, n. [Gr. heteros, | and pignua, pignoris, a pledge.] To pledge 
other, (opos, place.] iol. displacement | or pawn; to transfer as security. 
in position; abnormal position of an | Impressionist, im-presh'on-ist, n. One who 
SE or structure. lays much stress on impressions; an artist 
ora- ; hi'€-ra-pik"ra, n. (Gr. kieroa, es tries to depict scenes by their general 
acreu, pikros, bitter.) A cathartic medi- | and most striking characteristics ns they 
Hin’ composed of aloes and cancella. first impress the spectator.—Impression- 
a bation, hip-#ri-on, n. (Gr. hipparion, | ism, im-presh’on-izm, n, The views or 
s horse, from hi ppos, a horso.) A | practiccofan impresslonist.—Impression- 
toed species of fossil horse with threc- | istic, a. 
Hi feet. Infix, in'üks, m. A part of n word similar 
PH vi hip'ü-rit, n. [Gr. hippos, horse, | to a prefix or suffix, but inserted in the 
hival iL] The name of certain fossil body of tho word. 


Eden! Se — 
In-rik'i-sha,m. (Japane A 
small two-wheeled carriage, with aad 
justable hood or cover, drawn by one or 
more men, and ;xtensively used in Japan. 

Jougs, jógz, n. pl. [Er. joug, L. Jugun a 
yoke.] An instrument of punishment for- 
merly used in Scotland, consisting of an 
iron collar with a short chain attached, 
which again was fastened to a wall or post. 

Jubate, ju'bit, a. E uba, a manc.] Far. 
ing a mane, or hair similar to a manc. 

Jube, ju/be, n. [Fr. jubé.] Arch. a name 

iven to a rood-loit, or a rood-scréen. 
umping-hare, n. A South African rodent 
animal, allied to the jerboa. 

Junker, yunz'kér, n. [Ger., equivalent to 
yung herr, young master.) A young Ger- 
man nobleman Sepe Aye who cher- 
ishes aristocratic and feudal udices, 

Jupati- m, Ju pate’, n. TheS. American 

Im that yields the raphia fibre. 
usslve, jusiv, a. [From L. onm dn 
order, from jubco, jussum, to order.] Per 
taining to or having the effect of an order; 
expressive of command. N 


Kafir-bread, n. A kind of sago produced 

by one or eS ds o Sen E pem eum 
COIT, m. variety of m sorghum 
cultivated in sof Africa. —Kafir-ox, n. 
The Cane buffalo. 

Kairin, ki'rin, n. [Gr. kairos, the nick of 
time.] An alkaloid drug used with marked 
effect in reducing fever... 2 

Kaka, kü'kü, n. [From its cry.] A New 
Zealand parrot of same genus as the kea, 
which latter attacks sheep and tears out 

rtions of flesh from their backs. 

Y'akemono, kak-c-m0'ny, n. A Japanese 
name Ir , painting ES paperor silk, hung 
on a wa en 1 

Kakodyle, knk'3-dil, t. [Gr. kakos, bad, 
odöde, smell. and Aylé, matter.) A com- 

ndof hydrocarbon and arsenic; aclear 
iquid with an insupportably offensive 


E E. things onrried | ade Mabie m. (Brom Peter Kalm 

3 charactoristic of , in-jes'ta, n. pl. (Lit. things a: s ? ; 

UE Hippuritic, hipariviie o deus nehm na absorbed by au | a —— — Anionic gror 
Holcus horse. abounding in hippuritos. organism, or entering the alimentary | green shru cath 1 


aki A cus, 2. [L. holcus, Gr. holkos 


ain.] A genus of soft hairy | Inosite, uo st, n. (Gr. is, inoa, strength, 
one, Of thee ttle agricultural value, thou nerve] A SA DATAS substance found in 
Homodont, ae or fragrant. the human body and also in plante 
Nom, nta tooth] [Gr.homos, n Intercensal, in-tér-sen'eal, a. [Prefix inter, 


Similar: y ving tecth al 
Konllar: opposed to heterodone Interclavicle, in-tér-klavi-kl, n. (Prefix 
homos anta y, hö’mo-plas-mi, a, [Gr.| inter, and clavicle.] A bone between ye 
blance in yu Plassö, form.] Biol. resem- | clavicles or in front of the —— 
tm or structure with differ-| many vertebrates. — Interclavi ] tho 
gin, — Homoplastio, hö-mö- ter-kla.vik”0-ler, a. Pertaining to the 
Similar in form or general | space botween the clavicles. 


Re Co | emo eee a. [L. inter, 
5 &go; j,job; A,Fr.ton; oe, ging: vu Den: th, thin; w, wig; wh,whig: zh,acure. * 


owera in corymbs, : 

nevada mo [Of Asiatic origin. 
A drug obtained from an Asiatic tree, 
used as a vermituge and also as a dye-stuff. 

Karma, kii'ma, n. [Skr., act, fate. | 
Buddhist religion, the quality be onging 
to actions in virtue of which they enta 
upon the actor a certain fate or condition 
in a AP. — ot existonco: a term 

80 eosophy. 

xd kü'vü, "n. A Polynesien shrub of 
thio po per family, and a beverage made 
rom 








— A 






= 790 . 





























iU'to-ral, x. Donat, gl A | Marsh- 
Littoral liter tiet (thu eed Sea Hidoral TERN f. A 


/a, n. Sce Kaka 10. gcnus, H Plant of ME ' 
Kea, ke Lobar, lö'bär, a, Pertaining to a lobe, as | possessed of s paturally in ne oly ha ` ` 
ick. 


: a-ti/tis, n. (Gr. keras, keratos, 
— ing tO thehoray cornea.) Pathol. 


: : 3 : valuable de Date d 
H the liver or brain.—Lobar pneumonia, cm 2 
inflammation E the aee pe e fartammation of a whole lobe of the lungs, | Massage, ma. sizh’ or Heen — 
Kermes-mineral, Wi én medicine. as distinguished from lobular pneumonia, Gr. massð, to knead] Wu, NER 
inc HL [An Indian word.] A | which attacks the lungs in pato e Y kneading, rubbing, pre The poit ` 
Ena kin = nde in India, enriched with | Local.—Local option, the principle jy which | &c., parts Of a person's} slap u 
silken fab S E d a certain proportion of the inhabitants of | ing irom Douralgie or sody who is de Er 
ue on eee rn a. [Gr. kincsis, | a locality may prohibit the sale of 3ntoxi- | ments, in order to brin Fiat other EI 
motion, hodos, way or path.) — Soh ate lo-ko-mo'tor, a. Physiol. per- GN, mange Di ch, $ Gë 
Eng e ele SA Kind of cocking- taining to locomotion.—Locomotor atazy, | Dees the operation of A person w —8 
"rl —— * )nveniences com- | a sort of paralysis in which a person has |^ a masseur (mas p) Distage; also 
stove, with IK WE co not commandof his limbs, tho movements | siizh’éz, n, A fene ls wh zal 
SORA ami "horn, n. [G., ‘crooked | of which are often so irregular that he MES. 9 practises m 
horn.'] An old crooked wind-instrument | cannot walk, atriarchy, mii’ tri-j 


of wood; an cight-foot recd-stop in an 
organ. - 
Kumquat, kum'kwat, n. [A Chinese word.] 
A — variety of orange about the 
size of a large gooseberry. 


iti . nin. ür-ki 

Log-rolling, n. Tho uniting of a number | ^r, mother, arena a A [Gr 

of. ce to collect logs, as in lumbering predominance of tuor ule] di — 

or clearing land of trees; the union of | the principle of determini 3 family. 

politicians for some personal end; praiso | inheritance on the mother's. Accent au] 

of each other's works by writers. on tho father's, as is done hy side and not 
Loofa, bt, n. [Arabicname.] The dricd tive tribes.—Matriarchal ing rain imi. 

fibrous interior of a kind of gourd grown | Pertaining to matriarch tri 

in Egypt and elsewhere, used as a flesh- | ism, mi-tri-ärkaldiem A Patriarchal. 





Labret, lab'ret, n. [From L. labrum, lip.] 


3 i brushin washing or bathing. Also written | belonging to matriarchy Practice 
A lip ornament worn by certain Savage | poe Loofar. Matte, Matt, mat, n. f 
E | Lovage, Tova n. Dy coruption from La. | G. matt, dull, di abi ed 
- D ese D icum no y ` i Te. 1 1 c D 
= E A pr er tho — — ‘A name of certain stout, umbelli- Meibomian,mi-bo'm? ren ur, 


ture or — of a haro; leporine. ferous plants of Europo, one of them spc- | a German physician, "A (Erom Mein, 








: ~] D nat, a me í 
5 : cially known as Scotch lovago. j the small sebaceous glands d 
Tete faire to do] TO een es Lubra, lü’bra, n. A name in Australia for | Melanxmia, melano mila, x hg eyelids, 
—* rierence; a term especially used in | a female of aboriginal race. melan, black, haima, blood] i condition 
ent rd to the interference of a government | Lucernarian, In-ser-nüri-an,n. [L lucerna, | of the blood in which it contains blackish 
with social, commercial, or other matters. | lamp.], A name for certain jelly-fishes, | particles, 
J 





some of them phosphorescent, Melanic, mc-lan'ik, a. (Gr, mel 


c PI { 
ALTER. UY deco KADMANE obtained Excifugal, Lueifugous, los red logico | black Black; belonging Eden | 
from unwashed wool, and said to have | gus, a. IL. lux, (uci , LENE, c "gio, to | or clas SL E 
i ies” i = | fec] Shunning or avoiding the light of | Melinite, mel'in-it, n. An ex 
i EE — ee E hats or cockroaches. in France, the basis or chief wae made 


Lymphadenoma, limf'ad-e-no"ma, 2. | which is picric acid, 

LL and adenoma.) A disease affecting | Monology, mé-nol’o-ji, n. [Gr. TCH, SROROS, 
the lymphatic glands, a month (same root as moon), and 

Lyssa, lisa, n. (Gr. lyssa, madness.] A | account,] A register or calendar of events 
name for hydrophobia. according to the days of the mouths; a 

calendar of saints aud martyrs with their 
feasts throughout the year, 

Machete, mi-chi'ti, n. [Sp.] A kind of | Menopause, men'o-paz, n. (Gr. men, menos 
large knife or cutlass used by Spanish A A aS The cessation 
Americans as a tool and as a weapon, of menstruation at the change of life in 

Machine-gun, n. A piece of ordnance that | woman. - 
is loaded and fired mechanically, aud can | Mentation, men-tA’slon, s. [L. mens, 
discharge a number of projectiles timul- | mentis, the mind. The action or operation 
tancously or in rapid succession, having | of the mind. ; 
usually two or more barrels, as in the caso | Menthol, men'thol, n. [L. mentha, mint, 
of the Gatling gun, the miiraillouso, &c; olcum, oil.] A white crystalline — 

Macrognathic, mak-rog-nath'ik, a. [Gr.| obtained from oil of pepperm nt, 
makros, long, guathos, jaw.] Havinglong | externally in cascs of nexrous e (Gr. 
or prominent jaws. Mezaticophalic, — AL] Tis Duc 

Madia, má'di-a, n. [From madi, the Chilian mesalos, midmost, kephale esee brache i 
name.] A composite plant allied to the | a medium cephalic index, in ? 
sunflower, cultivated for the oil obtained | _cephalic and dolichocep Qe a. [Gr 
from its sceds, Mesognathous, me-s0g aw] “Anti 

Magazine-rifle,x. A rifle with an attached ` esos, middle, qmathos, jaw. hous aud 
—— e ee len EAR : num- —— — I 

croi cartridges that can be fired off in | orthognathous. 

rapid succession by special mechanism. | Mesquite, mesktt, mi {Be — 5 

Mahatma, ma-hüt'ma, n. [Skr. maha, | bably of American ch Ka edible poda | 
great, dtd, mind, soul.] A name among | treo or shrub of Ame — n. (Gr. mei 1 
theosophists for certain Asiatic chiefs of | Metabolism, me n the final Weg vedi 

is a 


Larrikin, lari-kin, n. (Origin doubtful; 
perhaps connected with verb to lark.] A 
term in Australia for a rowdy or turbulent 
fellow. 

Larvarium, lär-vä’ri-um. n. [From larva.] 
A case or covering made by a caterpillar; 
a place in which insects are hatched, _ 

* — " [ PIOURDY of DATO 
origin.] Onc of the megapodes or mound- 
birds 2. Australia. 




















š 
EEE c —“ 


S tain rites, 
urine, lem'ü-rin, a. Pertaining to or 
resembling the lemurs.—Lemuroid, lem’ ii- 
roid, a. Kesembling the lemurs; belong- 
ing to the family or group of the lemurs. 
a, le-pisma, n. [From Gr. lepis, a 
scale.] The namo of certain small wing- 
less insects covered with silvery scales and 
living about houses. 
rhine, Leptorrhine, Icp'tö-rin, a. [Gr. 
leptos, thin, rhis, rhinos, the nose.) Hay- 
the nasal bones thin or slender. 
perfect, a. Perfect tothe n letter; 


a ^ e eeu a 


having a speech perfectly committed to | their faith said to be able to communicate | 4olé, change.) Phys | 
memory. by occult or non-material means with by which nutritiv of na prepared d N 
Le rate, Levogyrate, lö-vö-ji’rät, a, | other porsons at any distance, into the substanco tabolize metaveliz,- — | 
[L. levus, left, gyro, gyratum, to turn. | Malambo-bark, ma-lam' bo, n. [S. Ameri- | for excretion. — Sto etabolism. lI 
Gynr.] Turing rays to the left in the eal The bark of a tropical American | v.t, ‘To subject tom pl Gr, meta, fte ` | 
polarization of ight: said of crystals — Se bof the croton genus, used as aremedy — het ir rl animal ME 
xtrogyrate. or diarrhoea and as a vo uge, also in | zdon, 21 : 

Sex ; lil’i-pil-i, n. (Probably nativo adultcrating spices, — higher in the scale of life than and A 

Australian.] An Australian treo of the 


Monganese.—JManganese bronze, a variety | zon. — Metazoan, mero vele, 3l 


= = B t 
myrtle family, with white flowers. of bronze containing a certain quantit Belonging to or one of `" (Gr, mnt 
Limn Us, lim-not^i-lus, a. [Gr.linine, | of manganeso and fron: alleged t rd Motrotomy, more The operation of "AE 
in o Biet gc Gel Loving or living | valuable qualities for various purposes. womb, lomnd, GUTT tomy. Si 


Limonite, limon-it, x. [From Gr. lecim 

a moist meadow.] An important ore o 

iron, varieties of which are bog-iron-ore 

Linn finis m Brohably IHneverb to 

n. in ver 

Jean, hay being A. Sax. haga, an inclo- 

sure.) A kind of open shed, forming part 

of the building n a — SirJ 

d lis tér- L] Se 

Lister, the in — PR * 
B 


. ; hy ns 
nicure, man'i-kür, a, [L. us, the | cutting into the Wom): "yoni w 
hand, cura, care] A null whines cous Micro - organism, d 2) . 0 ale — 
pation is to trim tho nails and improve | (Gr. mikros, sm dem, 99 2 bacteri Balen 
puño appearance of the handa: nom md NE [Gr. mikrot 
nus, mü'nus, 2. vn the hand. 10 e -pil, 1% s d 
hand; the Dart of an animal's forelimb Micropyle, mi ET "m the opening e | 
corresponding to the hand in man. small, pyle, po epe enters, the A 
E This name in Britain is now | which a po Ing by which the "S. 
by law attached to buttcrine or other | zool. an d e an ovum. | | 
artificial imitation of butter, which is not | tozoa fer n. [Indian name. 
allowed to be sold unless distinctly so x m the starling fami en e 
ar e . > 
Marking mnt Antigo a aah | taught, ep apd Amer 
am 10 uice of the unripe fru e ` mI -BU- 
of which is uscd as marking-ink. ps Misocapnic, mi-s0 " 


qe cp EY 
G d object of which 

to exclude living germs from wounds.— 
SEN sr is-te‘ri-an, a. Pertaining to 














Fate, für, fat, fall; me, met, her; pino, pin; note, not, múye; tube, tub, byl; oil, pound; 





=> 


E u ab - -~ owe 
y — — AMD | ve Kä u 


ch x 9h, chain; ch, Sc, loch; 


i atmosphere, usually a test-paper im 
The knots and short [Origin doubtful. nated with i ly p3 preg- 


Wool separated o 


.] 'di- . Fl. molen- 
ingsley. o-len'di-na-ri,a. [L {rom the long wool in combin 


endinary. m molre, to grind.] 
Een a mill, Tan or mil ing. — Also 
PertaininS nori-nari, a. [L. molina, a 


1 -o-kon'di-lus,«. [Pre- 
a condylous, mare Having a single 
E 
eer Kaaf ‘Same as Monsei- 


ur (in Dict. . [Skr.]. A strong silky 
fora, mata: foun au E. Indian plant 


LU ily. 2 
f tho lily fam m its cry. An Aus- 
plore-pork, fh e [Frovoatsucker family. 

tralian Lory, a, A name given to several 
orm ping plants of the convolvulus family 
clim ning Tsome tlowcra, 8 

with mania, Morphiomania, mor fin- 
porphino’ mor'fi-9-mi'ni-a1, x. [From 
qma D orplia, and mania.) A mor- 
uncontrollable craving for mor- 
bid : the practico of taking morphia 


el-on, n. [Australian 
word.] A rtain kangaroos 
tracts im i the buch, $ ib uas 
, L. mora, inju 15 P&gl, u. [Compare Welsh pigl, a 
Noxiovs.] Pertain ` ER, Mant-name.] The cowslip or prim > 
: ! aining to damage or in- Falatalize, ‘a-tal-iz, v.t. Togivea palatal 


vi. [Samo as sound to; to convert from guttural to 
gnart.| To mill or indent onthe Anarl, mth is palatalized Me compared 


I milling on the | Palmarian, P lmary f 
edge of a coin or the head of a screw, i forth Ent rian, palma- 
Nyctitrop e nik-ti-trop'ik, a. Gr. GË le nes e palm; < 
à hight, tropoa, a turn.] Bol. said | Palm-cat. See Panino 
of certain plants, the leaves of which as- Paludal, pal’ü-dal, o. (From L. palus, 
] ; lüdis, a marsh.) Pertaini : ; 
Nystagmus, nis-tag'mus,n. [Gr.nyetagmos, | Senere — — 
a = NEN SCH an involuntary rolling — ae ——— feren. 
motion of the cyes. 743, papyrus, paper, and grapho EI 
= Apparatas Tox prod h 
Oak-lcather, n. A fungous growth of | Parabasis, patab'asio we iG 
—— appearance in the fissures cf old antis Greek oto En 








Part of 

` ‘ an old Greek comedy in which the cho 
hia; ally by subcutaneous ` ; : zus 
habitually y fopppinomaniacy mor’ fin-d- | Occultism, ok'ult-izm, n. A system of oc- addressed the audience in namo of the 


WH va One given to this practice. 
a ovata, n, [4 dim. from L 
um, mulberry, from the appearanco 
morte mass of cells.] Physiol. a roundish 
x of cells (called blastomeres), result- 
ing from the division or segmentation of 
an ovum or its yolk in the process of de- 
velopment. _ s d 
o'bern, v.t. To heat and icr- 
—— mp tho mow, and thus receive 
injury : said of hay or grain. 
Mucopurulent, mü-ko-pi'ru-lent, a. [From 
mucus and purulent. | Consisting of mucus 
and pus (a mucopurudent discharge from 
a sore). - 
Mugwump, mug'wump, 9. [Alronkin, a 
great man, a hier]. A person wlio takes 
. an independent position in politics, or in 
any question; one who thinks himself a 
n of importanco. LU. States 
, mur, n. [Etymology doubtful.] 
A namo for the common guillemot. _ 
Musang, mi-sang’, 2. [Malay.] Au animal 
of south-eastern Asia allicd to the civet. 
Musculocutaneous, mus'kü-lo-kü-tà"nc-us, 
a. [L. musculus, muscle, cutis, skin. 
Pertaining to the muscles and skin: sai 
of nerves that give off motor branches to 
muscles, but terminato in the skin as 
nerves of sensation. 
Myosin, mi’G-sin, xn. [Gr. mys, yos, a 
muscle,] A peculiar constituent of muscle. 
Myosis, mi-o'sis, n. [Gr. myo, to close the 
eye.) Pathol. an abnormal contraction of 
t q pupil of tho eye. Myotic, mi-ot/ik, a. 
drug th paps ee contraction, or a 
causes it. ‘ 





















cult or mysterious doctrines; the beliefs of 
the theosophists. 

Oceanography o-shan-og'ra-fi, n. The de- 
partment o knowledge that deals with 
occanic phenomena. 

cuba-wax, Ok ba, m. A vegetable wax, 
obtained from trees of the nutmeg genus. 

Odontoglossum, à-don-to-zlos'um, n. [Gr. 
odous, odontos, a tooth, and glóssa, a 
tongue.) A genus of tropical American 
orchids, prized by cultivators for their 
magnificent flowers, 

Gstrus, Gs'trus, n. [Gr. oistros, gadfly, 
vehement desire.] Irresistible impulse; 

assion : sexual impulse of animals. 
O, O’krd, a A plant of the mallow 
family (genus Abelmoschus), cultivated as 
a vegetable in the East and West Indies, 
and elsewhere. 

Ootrum, ö’trum, n. [Indian nd A 
strong, white, silky fibre, obtained from 
the stem of an Indian plant. 

Opeidoscope, o-pi'd-skóp, n. [Gr. ops, 
voice, cidos, form, skoped, to sce.| An in- 
strument for rendering visible vibratory 
movements caused by sound, by means of 
a small mirror attached to a membrane 
nnd reflecting rays of light on a screen. 

Ophiure, Ophiuran, of'i-ür, of-i-O’ran, n. 
[Gr. ophis, serpent, oura, tail.] A name 
for star-fishes with a central disc very 
distinct from the EE 3 

ographic, õ · pi -grat"ik, a. r. 
opisthen, behind, grapho, to write.] Ilav- 
ing writing on. the back as well as the 


ront. 

Orache, Orach, or'ach, x. [Formerly arrach, 
from Fr. arroche, orache; origin un- 
known.] A name of several British plants 
of which a garden species is used like 
spinach. a 

Ormer, or'mér, n. (Fr. ormier, L, auris 
maris, lit. ear of the I An ear-shell 
or — especially onc of economic im- 
portance, 

Ornis, ornis, n. [Gr. ornis, a bird.] The 
birds of a region, or its avifauna.—Orni- 
thotomy, or-ni-thot’o-mi, 2. ler ornis, 
ornithoà, bird, tomé, a cutting.] The an- 
atomy of birds. 

Orogeny, o-roj'e-ni, n. [Gr. oros, mountain, 
and root -gen. ENUS.] The origin and 
formation of mountains. `: 

Osteomalacia, . oz'ta-0-ma-]t"si-3, n, [Gr. 
osteon, bone, malakia, softness.) Pathol. 
a diseased softening of the bones. _. 

Ostiole, oe HAL, n. [L. ostiolum, dim. of 
ostium, door.) A small orifice or opening, 
as in certain sacs or cells in. plants.— 
Ostiolar, os-ti'o-lér, a. Pertaining to an 
ostiolc.—Ostiolate,os-ti'o-11t,a. Furnished 
with an ostiolo. 


poc*. 

Paradoxuro, par-a-doks'ür, n. Paradox, 
aud Gr. oura, tail.] An animal of south- 
castern Asia allied to the civet, living on 
the fruit of palms, and able to curl its tail 
into a tight spiral: called also Palin-cat. 

Fara podium, par-a-po'di-um, n.; pl. Para- 
podia. [Gr. para, beside, pous, podos, foot. 
A namc for the rudimentary limbs o 

Paul on, pal 'dron O. Fr. espalle 

n, n n. . ET. €S 
from espalie, shoulder. ErAvLE.] A plece 
of armour covering the shoulder. 

Pedicure, ped'i-kür, n. [L. pea, pedis, the 
foot, cura, care.) A person who practises 
the care-taking of other people feet, cut- 
ting their corns, trimming their nails, &c. 

Peirastic, pi-ras'tik, a. (Gr pei 





rastikos, 

from petra, trial.] Making trial or test; 

Pong red raj (Fr. pel — 

O, pel aj, m. r. pela E m 
L. pilus, hair, Pre Zool. the hairy 
covering of an animal. 

Pelecoid, pel'c-koid, n, [Gr. pelekys, an 
axe] A mathematical figure somewhat 
in the shape of the blade of a battle-uxe. 

Pentad, pen'iad, n. [Gr. pentas, pentados, 
from pente, five.) An aggregate of five; a 
period of five ycars. ; 

GEES peplus, n. [Gr. peplos.] A kind 
of large shawl worn as an outer garment 

ent greek Wee Zeg 

apt, per'i-apt, n. (Gr. periapton—peri, 
around, Aaptó, to fasten.] An armlet or 
charm worn about a n. [Shak 

Pes, pes,n. [L. i , foot.) The foot; the 
part of any vertebrate corresponding to 
the human foot; any.foot-like organ, 

Peziza, pe-ziza, m. [Gr. pesis, 4 mush. 
room.] A generic name of numerous cup- 
shaped fungi. 

Philately, fi-lat’e-li, n. (Fe philatélie, a 
ridiculous compound, from Gr. piulos, lov- 
ing, and ateleia,exemption from payment.] 
The practice of collecting a1 sorts of post- 
age-stamps.—Philatelist, fi-lat'e-list, n. 
One who collects postage Stamps 

Phloem, flö’em, 2. r. phloios, bark.] 
Boi. tho liber or bast tissue in plants. 

Phonation, fü-nà'shon, n. (Gr. phone, 
voice.] The act of uttering vocal sounds. 

Photogravare, fü'to-grav-ür, n. [Gr. 
photos, light, an EX gravure, Eris nz] 
A process by which an 
N ona metal plate by light acting on 

ADS are, fo-to-skulp'tor n. A pro- 

D 2 s 
cess by Which sculpture is assisted by 
photography, a person whose portrait is 
to be — in sculpture being photo- 
graphed all round by anumberof cameras, 
Sch these pictures being successively 
shown to the artist by a magic lantern as 


Nainsook, nüu'suk, x. [Hindustani] A 

kind of muslin, plain, and striped, origi- 
Fone mane s (F SD. its 

» Düz'ber-i, n. [From Sp. nispero, 

quella, rom L. mespilus, medlar; modi 

Eé nS to havo an English form, liko 
N Cer The fruit of the sapodilla. 

Pe , ja tal, a. [I nates, the buttocks.] 

1 


ning to the buttocks (the natat cal- 
X tier of monkeys). 

ecrographer,t nck -rog’ra-fér, n. (Gr. 
writes cad, grapho, to write.] Ono who 

New i en obituary notice. [Tkhackeray.] 
Platonism, ES p pl ton-izm, n. (Gr. 
Vie, and E. Platonism.] A philoso- 
Lux ai HEI that grew up in Alexan- 
the ttt, prevailed chiefly from the 3d to 
ments dur after Christ, deriving elc- 
from Chan. e philoscphy of Plato, and 
tal belief. tianity, Gnos icism, and oricn- 


Neuron, o Des ‘weakness, As: 


T astheneia, we: 1 3 

hausti, J Med, nervous debility er se Otocyst, o'Lo-sisb, n. [Gr.ous, dlos, car, and he makes tho clay ula (Gr. phyto 
Neurons kystis 'bladder.] A sac, vessel, or cavity | Ph tam, Mum, ss pl. d subdivisions o 
taining te dla", nü-rmus'külér,a. Per-| containing the hearing apparatus of au | a tribe.] One E le kingdoms 

nerven and mring the character of both aima especially one of the inverte- Fhysienut, on he sced of one or two 
(Gr, EY, nü’ro-pa-thol”o-ji, n. Ozonoscope, 5-20'no-skop, n. [E. ozone, and | tropical plants (genus Jatropha), having 


A nerve] That branch of | Gr. skoped, to view.] A contrivance for | strong purgative and emetic properties. 


ggo; j,job; ù Er ton; ng,sing; ep, (en; th, thing wwe; wh whig; xb, azure, 


^ 
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PICIFORM 


Piciform, pi'si-form, a. IL. picus, wood- 


1 
to 


Quadriceps, kwod'ri-seps, n. [L. quadrus= 
















Rider's.bon 






9,7. A] 
ithol. hay- | quatuor, four, and caput, head.] A large | times forms o lum 
ker, and forma, form.] Ornun E scle in the front of the thigh.—Quadri- | ne n the insj 
lug tho form or s — of the wood cipital, wrod eso Tt al, gato r-headed ; Right of wo ride Sech de o 
rocker: eh, i i onging eq p and not d it 
Reis Ba Danke? Biche acd ia now’ | Cuadrilla, werd git, a, It, | foid not nogal 
er — ns an explosive, as, for instance, quadrusaquattor, uM d —— a digit,] „ground. ver a 
in Ly ddite shells., MELINITE. we E [L. quadrus EN Re 10 burit, n, D 
` Piney-tallow, n. A kind of vegetable wax | Quadriform, | ma, torm.) Fourfold | dun eXPlesivo substa is Tobur, Stren 
obtained from the fruit of an Tudien ES | S gwatwor, —— es pe i 4 LOUTTOIC puction having ammoniue, Mee Ian] 
fesinous varnish obtained from the samo | Quadziliteral, kwod - Fon na titra Us | Roco ro, n, Someone ttle 
tree. From pla ko? 1 Consisting of four letter. * —— Wesst? n "Greis 
at’ 2.13 =. ^ e ? bl en e 4 » a, 
rami ay pat tn ee — phota: Quatercentenary, d —— He anc when Se ced KEEN from ZA 
hic print produced by a process in | (L. quater, four times, centum, a hundred, ] glelding useful dyes, | Certain el eck 
et is used. A four-hundredth anniversary. , | Rosolic Acid, pel, 
Plumicorn, pló'mi-korn, n. [L. pluma, fea- | Quebracho, ke-brü'cho, n. 'T he name of $. | to rosunilino, s A dye-stur 
ther, cornu, horn.] One of the so-called | American timber trecs, Zi — of uns ol | Rubella, rü-bel'a, a D 
horns or ear-tuits of owls. which is used in tanning, that of another | from ruber, red] A di Velha, reddish 
po-dalji-a, n. [Gr. pous, podos, | iu medicine. | seent keeten), n, [Na. | Measles accompanied VE eeh 
especials s | We A magniticent bird of Central | mann Symplonis, but es Eod me 
Pod; ew rt rum n. [Gr. pous, America, one of the trogons. — ` ; rig, run'ri ls 9 Ee Dëser 
dos, foot, arthron, joint.] Ornithol. the Quincentenary, kw oy ——— T ak ^ | system of holding land in whieh mA 
gt tng dome elis the toe ge 1 A | stripa or rer long ges 
Pee rest o —— n. [Of American In- | Quitclaim, kwivklim, n. The giving up of | with vi lages in Scotland m 0 conection 
dian origin.] A N. American plant (genus |: a claim; a deed or document resigning Rutabaga, rú-ta-by m D — 
Phytolacca) whose berries and root havo | some claim in favour of another. ful] A name for the Sweden H doubt. - 
Folypody, poli poi, n. [Or Polypodion oe 
; pol'i-po-di, n. [Gr. p ma Te? : 
1 z Rackarock, rak’a-rok, x. [From verb to | Sabianism si'bi-an- 
Se — MOL EE root- rack, —* rock] An explosive substance | baism. ” lan-izm, n, Same as So. 
pone mooo name of various ferns, one of | used in mining, &c., consisting of potas- Saccharin, sak'a-rin, ". A substan 
them common to Britain and N. Ame- | sium chlorate and nitro-benzole. tense swectness artificially obtainc] ^ 
x Y The name ubsiencs een) coaltar, of no nutritivo LEE 
x : à e name u aM at y css Ww " 
— Tabla name s of India of Madagascar and another of S. America, | tem 858 when taken into the es, 


(genus Calophyllum). 

Poonac, PO nak, n. LA Tamil word.] The 
substance left after the oil is expressed 
from cocoa-nuts, used for fecding stock 

A ad i, n. [Origin doubt ful, ] 
orgie, Porgy, por'gi, n. [Origin dou t 
The mA hte toa number of different 
fishes, some of them used as food. 

Pornography, por-nog'ra-fi, x. [Gr. porng, 
a prostitute, grapho, to write. Literature 
in which prostitutes fizure; obscene writ- 
ing. — ographer, por-nog'ra-fér, n. 
One who treats such subjects, — Porno- 
graphic, por-nó-graf'ik, a. Pertaining to 
the literary treatment of such subjects, 

Post-tonic, pöst-ton’ik, a. Followinz the 
tonic or accented syllable, 

Potentite, po'ten-tit, n. [L. potena, potentis, 

recently 


powerful. ] A blasting substance 
ntroduced. 
Poundal, poun'dal, n. [From pound.] A 
the force which, act- 


unit of force, being 
ing for one second upon a mass of one 


pound, gives ita velocity of one foot per 
nd. . 
Preconize, Preconize pré'kon-3z, v.t. 


[L. 
preco, -onis, a herald or public cricr.] To 
ab to proclaim publicly or 


summon publicly; 
n. [It.] The basal part 





officially. 
Predella, pre-del’a, 

































used for agricultural tie-bands, &c. 
Ragee, Ragges, rag’, n. [Indian word.] A 
grain-plant cultivated in India and else, 


Sacro iliac, si-krv-iVi-ak, a, 4 
taining to both the sacrum anf al. Pere 
(sacro-iliac ligaments) u and the ilium 


where. . | Sacrosanct, sak’rö-san 
Ranchero, riin-chi'rd, n. Ko Raxcn in | sanctus — sacer, sacral” ERA hr] 
Dict.) A person employed on a ranch, or Sacred and inviolable; holy and venera e 


- who owns or manages a ranch.— 
cheria, rün-cho-r&'a, n. The abode of la- 
ourers or herdsmen employed on a 


h 

b 

ranch, e 

Range-finder, n. An instrument for find- 

ing the distance of objects, csnocially for 

| the guidance of the fire of arti lery. Also 
called a telemeter. 

Raphia, pa. n. Same as Rafia. 

Ee, ré, used as prep. [Abl. of L. res, thing.] 


—Sacrosanctify,t sak- ro-san 'ti- 
ted, -fying. To render sacrosan ke 
and inviolable, 

Bacrosclatic, si'krü-siat"i a 
sacrum and sciatic.] Ana 

gointly to the sacrum and ischium. 
alangane, sal’an-gän, n. [Of Eastern ari- 
gin.] The species of swift which produces 
the edible nests prized by tho Chinese. 

Salt- bush, n. name for Australian 


d vi 
sacred. 


In the matter of: as regards; touching. plants of the orache genus which flourish 
Real-school, n. [G. realschule, that is, real | in dry regions and are browsed by sheep. 
or practical school.] The name of secon- | Samovar sam ‘o-viir, n, [Russinn.] A ter 


urn used in Russia in which the water is 
heated by a tube 
taining live coals. 
Saprolegnia, sap ro d a. (Gr. sapros, 
rotten, legnon, edge.] The fungus whi 
causes the well-known salmon 


dary schools in Germany in which the so- 
called modern subjects are chiefly taught. 
Recto, rek'to, n. IL. rectus, right.] A right- 
hand page, when a book is open; the first 
ageof a folio or leaf, always odd in num- 
cr: opposed to verso. 


passing through it con- 


sexso. — 


Referendum, rcf-ér-en' dum, n. L., some- | Saree, sü-r&', n. [Hindustani.] The chief 
thing to bo referred.) The reference to garment of a béie woman, consisting of 
public vote of measures passed by a rc- | a long piece of cloth wound round t i 
presentative assembly for final approval | waist, with the one end ng down in 


or rejection, practised in Switzerland. front, the other taken up and thrown over 


of an altar-piece; a sort of shelf or 1 e osity. Also means a kind of w d. 
above and at the back of an altar. * sentimentality in religion, readiness to Sead. skad, n. [ue as shad.] A — 
Prognosis, prog-n0’ sis, n, [Gr. prognósis, | be swayed by superficial religious senti- | of Britain. A so called horse-mackere® s 
from pro, before, gnésis,a knowing. Gxos- ment while not really guided y religious | Scaturient,t ska-tü’ri-ent, a. [L. Cushing 
Tic.) Foreknowledgo; a forecast; a forecast | dictates, Dit, of scaturio, to gush forth.] Gu b.] 
of the probable course of a disease. Rend-rock, n. Same as Lithofracteur. forth, as water from a spring. [Lam 
enc on, pros-en-sef'a-lon, n. [Pro- Re-orient, rč-ö'ri-ent, a. Prefix re, and | Scenario, s3-ni'ri-5; Ital. pron. shen inci- 
fix pros, and encephalon.] Tho fore-brain orient] Rising again, [Tenn.] n. [It.] An abstract of the chiel ume 
x anterior part of the brain. P trochoir, rWtrú-kwir or rct' n. [Prefix | dents in any dramatic work ES sort ol 
— —— Pro-tem'po-ra"nt-us, a. | retro, and choir.] That art of a church | cording to act and scene, giving 
[ b. pro tempore, for the time being.] For | which is situated behind the choir or on | skeleton of the picce. kiz, n. (Gr. 
e time being; temporary. [Thackeray.] | tho other side ct it from the body of the | Schizocarp, shizo-kürp or skizy Wr Kir 
chometry, si-kom'e-tri, n. TGr. psyche, | building, schizd, to split, karpos, fruit. into dis- 
soul, mind, metron, meusure.] The estima. Revising-barrister, n. In England, one of | fruit which splits at maturity 
io the relative strength of mental those barristers appointed annually to rc- | tinct onc-seeded T a thus or ski2 € 
acuden — vise tho lists of parliamentary voters and i — nas w.] Ornithol. 
/ tery ogis, ter-i-15'sis, n. [Gr. cron, fea- | holding courts for the purpose. Gr. schied, and grat jr in a particu- 
dispos Lë bins fons ered ARTT ^. A small monkey held | having the bony palate cleit [Gr 
9n or: sacred in India. way. i 1 
thers on the different 8. Rhinolith, ri'no-lith, n. [Gr. rhis, rhinos Sohizomycetes, ——— Arion ol 
x cate, pul'i-kat, n. Probably of Indian | tho nose, lithos, gtone )j “concretion | schizo, and mykes, fungua CH known 34 
SECH mae oL coloured cotton hand- | formed in the noso.—Rhinologist, ri-nol'o- | minute vegetable organ 
Pun mado originally in India. dist, n. One who has a special know ede microbes, bacteria, Gu or skiza a. [GE 
— rous, pQ-piv'o-rus, a. [From kupa, of diseases of the nose. Schizorhinal, shiz-o-ri'na el, having the 
my voro, to devour.] Eating or liv ng | Rhodium-oil, n. A volatile oil obtained | rhis, rhinos, nosc.] ticular way: 
— other insects, from plants of the convolvulus enus | nasal bones cleft in a pa n H: Gate 
urine, ES iol N. [Gr. pyon, pus, ouron, growing in the Canaries and used as a Scorzonera, skor-z0-nt no of whi js cul 
the, Pathol. the presence of pus in Perfume; also an oil prepared artifiei- | of composite plants, one edible root. 
u ne, : ally. , vated for its carrot-shaped e — 
| % 
Fate, fir fat tan. 3 i uno-tho Fr 
» fir, fat, fall; me, met,hér; pine, pir; note, not, mive; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; U, Sc. ab 
EE AX. 








ULTRARED 











haps from scrawl, a 
wl, skrabity [Pang crab. [renn] 
~ form of cr "skrof-ü-là ^ ri-t, xn. L —— 
gcrophulari ody for scrofula.] A genus o 
E rs a ag slants common 1n Britain, 
Gomes containing the foxglove, 
HS inum, Ci — CH a, tallow 
ntirrhi s po poa, n. La, sebuim, tallow, 
Saerz Gu flow.) Excess oi the fatty 
LU : * 
—S of the sk: 103i, a, [Gr. se- 
— — fication from aéma, sign.) The 
"ati fworls.  . - 
nification © sepsis, putrefaction 
sopsis, sen sis, m [GF Putrefaction ; blood- 
roning; scpticemla- . Silurus. 
oso, ele fish, 2. Same as Si 
Shippen, ship'én,. [O.E. schepne, 
NE A Sa enm ki gan A 
houso for cattle OF railway by. which a ship 
ship-rail L yed irom one picce of water 









Stereobate, stor3-5-bit, R E = 
— sterevs, firm “solid, ERA doen Telpherage. tel’fér-aj,n. [Badly formed 
a rn a EG of continuou pedestal at tho 

rittom of a wall, : 1 

Stereopticon, ster-6-op'ti-kon, m. [Gr. on a kind of a Te wen means 
—— v optikos, opas] An appa- | eng, a. A railway of this kind 
ratus in which two magic lanterns ure | Terre-plein, tariplán, n. [Fr.] Fort. that 

Stodge, stoj, v.t.—stodged, stodging. [Per- part of a rampart on which the guns are 


\ g. [ 

haps akin to slock, stick, stoke.] To stuff eatroph 

or — A mass jumbled together. theatre, and ihe cohen on MAD js A 
= AST: sto) 1, ER nmel, together | telephone tocnable a person to hear what 

Ax ugt i loru o and indigestible, ìs said or sung in a theatre though not 

staggers, n. pl. A discase in horses | present at the performance, T. 
depending on a paralytic affection of the "Ther thi-ri-ü-mor'fik. a. [Gr. 
stomach. / thérion, animal, morphe, shapo.] Having 

Strabotomy, stra-bot'o-mi, n. (Gr. strabos, | the form of an animal ' / 
squinting, tomé, cutting.] A surgical Thrips, thrips, n. (Gr., a kind of worm ] 
operation for the cure of squinting (stra- | A genus of minute insects, one of them 
bismus). CY very destructive to wheat, 

Stramonium, stra-mö’ni-um, 2. The thorn- | Thymol, tim'ol, n. (From thyme and G 
apple (Datéra Stramonium) and a drug | oleum, oil.) A crystalline substance ob- 
obtained from it with similar properties | tained from oil of thyme, a strong anti- 
to belladonna. ` A septic and disinfectant, used as a gargle, 

Strophanthin, stró-fan'thin,n. [From Stro- | for inhalation, in skin diseases, de. 
AREE the genus to which the plant | Ti ger-flower, n. A Mexican plant of the 

longs — Gr. strephd, to twist, anthos, | iris family with magnificent Hower: 
flower.] A drug obtained from the seeds E tel, n. Indian sesame, 
of an African ‚Plant, a muscle poison, but dsia, til-and'si-a, n. [After a botanist 
Sudamiua aü damus, u. pl [From Te | miri deese A magnificent menus of tro: 
` E D . 4. 
sudo, sudare, to sweat.] Minute vesicles amil 1 reegen Se 
earing on the skin in certain cases. Timo 


ap ] eech n. [First recommended b 
Budd, sud, n. [Ar.] Floating vegetation | Timothy Eden kind of hard, course 
obstructing boatsin the Nileor otherriver. urc grass extensively cultivated. 
Symbiosis, Por TRA n. (Gr. syn, to- | Toad.flax, n, The name of several indi- 
gother, and bios, life.] A sort of parasitism | genous British plants allied to the antir- 
in which two kinds of animals or plants, | rhinum. 
ora plant and an animal, live in close re- | Tombola, tom^bo-la, n. [It.] A kind of 
lationship, the one being of service to tho | lottery, in which articles of various kinds 























, sim-ü-lü'krum, 7; ol. Simu- 
n sim-ü-lä’kra. [L.) "An unreal or 
ck image or likeness; © phantom. ` 
or t sip'et, n. [A dim. form from sip or 
sippi "A small sip; 2 little bit of some- 
‘hing entablo; t small des of bread served 

: wi ro | XC, 

ES $ e um Tan], A Jong narrow SNOW- 
00 for i igh spec 

oo fo A danco Thich the per- 


formeraccompauies by waving her flowing 


pils in schools, originating in Sweden. 
-b 


SI swine.] The common British species of 


clamen. — Sow-thistle, n. A gonus o other for protection or food. are the prizes. 
composito plants common in Dritain, Traveller's-tree, m. A ch visti tede 
somewhat resembling thistles, and greed- of Madagascar belonging to the banana 
ily eaton by various animals. Tallegalla.: TALEGALLA. family, so named because the traveller 
Spindle-tree, n. A small tree (genus Eu- 


Tallow-trce, n. A tree yielding vegetable | may allay his thirst from water in the hol- 
tallow, especially a tree belonging to | low at the base of the leaf-stalka. 


i China introduced into India and Amc- — n. «A name of certain fishes 
aving stiff pointed feathers in the tail. which have a dorsal fin with a strong 


Tica. 
'i-feks, n. An excessively | Tank-car, x. A car or railway wagon | or spine in front that cannot be press 
E ERU 4 carrying a large tank for the conveyance | down till the second ray is depressed. 
ering largo areas in Australia, where it | of petroleum. SEN Tropxolum, tro-p&o-lum, n. (Gr. —— 
forms a great impediment to travellers. | Taoism, Taouism, ti'o-izm, tü'ü-izm, m. | a Hop , the leaves being shield-shaped 
Spirillum, spi-ril'um, n.; pl. Spirilla, spi- | [From Chines fag, Wey, orpath.] A Chinese | the 


owers helmet-shaped.] A genus ol 
ri'a. [From its spiral growth.] A micro- | religion introduced by Laotse, non-theis- | S. American trailing or climbing plants 


f the bacteria class. tic, but teaching a pure morality, latterly | of the geranium family, some of them 

spienology, eeh T Gr. 8 pape the associated with Weis in magic and other m as Indian cress and nastur- 
spleon, logos, doctrine. nowledge or| superstitions. 

body arding leen. — | Taqua-nut, tak'wa, 1. The ivory-nut. Tuba, tü'ba, n. [L., a trumpet, Tune] A 

Dodd ee E PR. UTR. n. À Now Zealand fern | large musical instrument of brass, low in 


d wild in Britain. a 
E A name of several birds ` 





5 y sken genus with an edible rhi- | pitch and resembling the bombardon, 
ie —* or the — oe — Tuberculine ta-berrkú-lin, n. A medicine 
Splurge, splérj, n. [Probably a coined | Tarantass, tar-an-tas”, n. A covered Rus- introduced by Dr. Koch for the treatment 
word, suggested by splash, surge, or the | sian carriage without springs. of tubercalosis.— Tuberculosis, m d - 
like.) A showing off; a great display or | Tarpon, Tarpum, tiir’pon, tiir’pum, n. | lo"sis,m. A disease duc Lo ein on 
ostentation. [Colloq.) [Origin unknown] A fine large sea-fish | of tubercles in various organs of the body; 
pode, spud, n. [Gr. spodos, ashes.] A ma- | of the Southern United States and tho ` a consum tive state of the system. 


terial composed of calcined ivory, of which | W.Indies,belonging to the herring family, | Tucum, tó'kum, n. A S. American palm, 
vases and ornaments aro mado. ` and giving excellent sport to the angler, — a valuable fürs aoao 
Spodumene, spod'ü-mén, n. [Gr. spodou- Tarsia, Ur sit n Ka ei kind of Italian — NAM Ae — Opposite 
c wo or mi . I 
ashes.) A mineral, a silicate of alumi- Tarsometatarsus, E eeng, n. | endsof a rope, each side trying to pull the 
nium and lithium, an emerald-green va- | Ornithol. same as Tarsus. other over a cert uS par ow often aed 
riety of which is used as a gem. Taxel, tak'sel, x. Tho N. American badger. Turps, térps, n. A nam il of t ntin 
oll-üve, n. A game of cards played with | Teel, tel, n. [Indian name.) Indian se-| as short for — a act aU call 
o whole pack, cach player getting five uns MIR ray Enge whieh G popularly, u s 
bama jy en no ono takes three tricks tho m — aJ The eu stom of nam. | Twist, twist, n. [Akin to — twig, twine, 
Sputum, spü'tum,n.; pl. Sputa. [L. sputum, | ing a parent after his child, prevalent | verb to flan ae T Ier part of the 
spittle, from spuo, to spit.) Spittlo: | among some uncivilized pcoples.—Tekno- involved in Hd d Ze bifUrcate: a 
8 rated. "| nymous, tok-non'i-mus, a. Pertaining to | where the legs vide or bifurcate: 
oma, Staphyl -i-lọ' ^ tising toknonymy. s E — 
Hae we dA esti sta | ler totam (Or. eer, | Tersus, Dele 
Rol. a tumour or bulging out of the | and E. aut raph] A. telegraph that re- H iw d ed. [Tenn.] 
ebali in front. - produces a facsimile of the person's haud- nature sun ? ir n. [Gr. typhlos, blind 
tar-ahoot, n. Same as JVostoc.—Starwort, | writing who sends a message. rer to cecum, from L. eacus, blind) 
nir wert, n. The popular name of British | Telemeter. [Seo in Dict.] Also an Ak —— ng itis, denoting inflammation.| 
eme me of them of the chickweed | ratus by which the variations recorte OY | Seq ingammation of the cecum. Ate 
Bl omalarial h . 
sei Eens, sté-a-top'i-gus, a. (Gr. stear, nished with an index can be shown at a TM the ne typhus ond 
cu toa, fat, pyge, buttocks.) Having anac-| distance by means of electricity.—Teleme- — E fever. > 
a | try, tede EE dd 
eel sorvataan ta-lep’a-thi, n. [Gr. tele, far, 
leat eal anime buckles, Ea | “pathos, Kel io communication of | Ue wits BEE arge quem 
ous, stog-a-nop'o-dus, a. [Gr. | feolings or impressions her,—Tele- | of rubber 
» pous, podos, foot.] Or- | at some distance from each other.— trared, ul-tra-red’, a. Belonging to that 
A E Peng | rel er eo WER 


Ch, chain; ch, So loch; g,90; Liz À Fe ton; ng, sing; wa, then; th, thin; w, wig; wh, whig; ib, wure. 





> ur 


yaante that grow at the bottom of water. 


mudes, &c, 
Velarium, vé-la^ri-um, n. [L.. from velum, 


OMBELLULE. 






V. 
vine.] A vine-grower; a winc-crowcr, 
Virelay, vir’c-li, n. [Fr. virelai, from 
virer, to turn, to wer, and lai, a lay.) In 
French literature a short poem, in short 
lines, with a refrain, and only two rhymes 
throughout. K 2 
Vitrine, vitrin, n. [L. vitrum, glass, Vit- 
— A glass show-caso for articles re- 
quiring protection. 1 
Vley, Viel, vli or fli, n. [D.] In S. Africa a 





u d the red rays. Similarly 
e — of the opposite end of 
the spectrum, —Ultratropical, trop i-kal, 

a. Ouisido of the tropics; extratropical; 
also, extremely tropical (as heat).— ltra- 
zodiacal, ul'tra-z9-di a-kal, a. Situated 
outside of the zodiac; belonging to parts 
of the heaveus beyond the zodiac, 
Umbellule, um'bel-ül, x. [Dim. of umbel.) 
Bot. a small or partial umbel. 
A flat-bot- 











Umiak Uma m a D name for a swampy hollow or pool thut 
oon beet ocsi rowed by Sho Eee dries up at certain seasons. 


Volapük, vo'la-pük, n. [An invented name 
based on the words world and speak: 
*world-specch”.] An artificial language 
intended forinternational use, its vocables 
being based on English and other words, 
chonged so as to be easily uttered, and its 
grammarand syntax being of tho simplest 
and most regular kind. E 

Volar, völer, 1. [L. volare, to fly. Voua- 
TILE.) Pertaining to flight; used in flying 


Unau, d'no, n. [S. American.] The two- 
toed” sloth, a native of Brazil. 

Und - EE = LE n. mies hey 
who makes a special study of some theatri- 
cal part so as to be able to take it in the 
absence of the regular performer. d 

Unearned. — Unearned increment, the in- 
crease in the value ot laud. which is not 
due to any expenditure on the part of tho 


owner, as when it arises from growth of 


(the volar membranes of bats). 


eron, vén-yé-ron, 2. [Fr., from vigne, 







Xenoga 


MY, Zen 
Stran zc, gami, 
fertilizat Ont marriages] 
— N. . 
253 Vessel ex 

Tic Current, u SE 
that they can Ass th 
substances though j e 


that for exa ed by aay 
plate wo on Ke V sin a reso to 
(called a radio raph na bi ai 
hand, which obstrace their bones of the ut 
bullet, that es e foreign o do 
wa oa Ghat has entered the ja aSa rife | 
—— so Rönigen raya, from the Af: ZS | 
G Ze 





Xylem, zi'lem 
vegetable histology at on of u 
—Xyleno na devolops into vont 
hydrocarbons found j 


uw 


population. geen ech A - 
‘ z. | Voodoo, vö-dö’, n. (Perhaps of African 4 colour, 
[L., is, ung ew a nal i claw, or hoot origin] Among the West Indian and | Xylobalsamum 












of an animal; something resembling this; 
bot. a claw-like portion of a petal, 

to-date, a. Having the latest informa-" 
tion or im — of the most recent 
stamp or character. 

Uredo Qaédo, n. [L., blight of plants, 
from wro, to burn.] A genus of parasitic 
fungi which causo such diseases in plants 
as smut, rust, &c. 

Uropod, ü'ro-pod, n. [Gr. oura, tail, pous, 
podos, foot.] A name of certain posterior 
appendages of the abdomen in crusta- 
—— — as feet G * 

ygium, ü-ry-piji-um, m. T. 0! 
puoi. Ornithol. the rump of birds.— 
ropy 


1 Q-ro-pij'i-al, a 
Vagus, vü'gus, n. [L. vagus, wandering 
from its HER YAGUE.] Same as Preu- 
mogastric Nerve. 
Valence, —— vil’ lens, vi’ len-si, n. 
[From L.L. valentia, strength, from L. 
valeo, 10 be strong. Varp.) Chem. the 
combining strength or capacity of atoms, 
referred to hydrogen as a standard; the 
force which determines with how many 
atoms of an element an atom of another 
element will combine. 
eria, val-is-ne'ri-a, n. [After Vallis- 
neri, an Italian naturalist.] A genus of 


fesses to bo a sorcercr or to possess mys- 
terious powers; such mysterious and ma- 
lign powers collectively; an evil spirit, 
Also used adjectively.—Voodooism, vi-du'- 
izm, 2. Voodoo beliefs or practices, 


Wallaby, wol'a-bi, x. [Native Australian.] 
A namein Australia for several kangaroos 
of small size. 3 

Wattle, Wattle-tree, wot'l, 2. A namo in 
Australia for various species of acacia, 
some of them with beautiful flowers. 

Wattle-bird, 2. A name of certain Aus- 
tralian birds of the honey-eater family, 
having wattles hanging below the ear. 

Welwitschia, wel-wich’i-a, n. [From the 
German Welwitsch, who discovered it.] 
A curious plant of S. Africa, growing in 
dry regions, and having the form of a 
stumpy mass of wood with two cotylc- 
donary leaves, and several short (over, 
stalks, 

Whale-back, n. A. steam cargo-vessel of 
peculiar shape, having the upper surface 
arched or rounded so as to somewhat re- 
semble a whale's back. 

Wistaria, wis-tä’ri-a, a. [After Caspar 
Wistar, an American anatomist.] A genus 
of climbing and twining leguminous 
plants, of which a N. American and a 
Se species are now well known in 

Woodite, widit, n. [From the inventor 
Mrs. Wood.) A recently introduced ma. 
terial, onc form of which consists maiuly 
of india-rubber specially treated, and is 


aseline, vas'c-lin, x. [Apparently a fancy 
name.] A substance of a greusy appear- 
ance and yellowish colour obtained rom 
petroleum and used in ointments, po- 


a veil] An awning stretched over an recommended as a ba ip’ 
t l í cking toas 
men Roman theatre or amphitheatre, armour plates, another more —— 
= ese buildings being open to the sky. ricty being intended for raft purposes in 
ergo, vér'sd, n. [L. versus, pn. of verto, per, | ship construction. 
sum, to turn. Verse.) A left-hand page; : 
— page of a leaf or folio; opposed 
=f, 
vio recio. Xanthoma, zan-tho'ma, n. [Gr. xanthos, 


the colony of Victoria.—Royal Victorian 
hy Queen Victoria in 1896, and bestowed 


vik-tö’ri-an, d. Pertaining to 


Te her reign; pertainine to yellow: n affection of the skin, consist- 


] 
ng in the appearance of irregular yellow- 
Tan patches on it, especially in the oyc- 
Xenian, ze‘ni-an, a. [Gr. xenios, from xenos 





r, an order of knighthood instituted 


more especially for services rendered to guest, stranger.) Pertaining to the bond 
VL Bor Sien PoE ot vior: point iron of hospitality and friendship established 
ehh A dev poin ween persons living in different states 





or countries. [Gladstone.] 


United States negroes a person who pro- ! 


z aphy, zu'o-jC-op"rwfi, n. EN 
— m Ge The 


-| being itself a ferment. 


xylon N zilo-bal'sa-mum. 


wood, aud balsam.) A Gr, 
sam obtained fro kind of ur 
ylophone, zilo-fon. n (s estera Asia, [ 


phone, sound.] A musi Pret ood, 


which the not 
Wood struck with —— by pieces of 


Yamen, Yamun, yä’ t 
[Chinese] A Chinese ———— matt. 
ment or official residence; os tlie Geck 
hi Yamen or department of foreign affairs 

Yashmak, yash'mak, n. [Ar]. The veil 
which Moslem women wear in publie, 
covering most of the face excepi t eyes, 

ortnm of wel pe ant or vesitbl 

4 r eas sasi 
cellular growth. d EE 

Yen, ren, n. The unit of account in Japan 

¿esc money, of the value of 23, sterling. 

Yiddish, yid'ish, x. (G. jüdiech, Jewish] 

A jargon or dialectof German and Hebrew 
spoken among Jews. 

Ytterbium, it-térbi-um, n. [From Fite | 
in Sweden.] A rare chemical element : 
allied to erbium and terbium. 

Yulan, yü'lamu, n. [Chinese] A Chine ` — 
species of magnolia with large white blos- 3 
soms now cultivated in Europe and o 
rica. 


Zoea, zo'é-a, n. [From Gr, zd, life) The 
name given to an embryonic stage inthe  , 
development of crustaceans. S 

Zoochemistry, z0-o-kem'is-tri, n. [Gr. suom, 
animal, and E. chemistry, Animal che- 
mistry; the chemistry of animal sub- 
stances. 

Zocecium, z0-U'si-um, y. (Gr. 2don, animal, 
oikos, house.| The chamber or 
in which resides one of the semi- 
dent animals of the po. in company 

ZUM others in similar c — animal, 
00 z0-og'a-mi, + SGUN, ANE 
an dls, marriage.) The sexual umon 
of animals to produce young. 

















geog. - 
pan distribution of animals, or 


of knowledge dealing with t 


Zymogen, si moien, &. f Zei pubstsncs 


and root gen, to produce. 
which gives rise to a det 
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[Certain other names not entered here will be found, in the Dictionary üself.] 
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| Sab pdiel ab/di-el. A seraph in Milton's Par- | laus, his son Orestes, and his daughters 


















3 In Mohammedan belief a brid 
A d withstood the revolt of | Iphigenia and Electra, : of incredib ernes acros 
adise Lost vol found among the faith- echeek, Sir Andrew. A silly and | abyss of belt ite it an which all 
Satan, — PAL onl he.’ r diculous | character in Shakspere's | must cross to get there, 
$ Jess, fitan, abo has'an. A young man | Twelfth Night, a crony of Sir Toby Belch, de Gaul, am'a-dis dé The 
i Abou Hass in the Arabian Nights, who is | Ahriman, rimanes, üri-man, i-ri-ma’ | hero of a famous romance 
of Ba while asleep to the xed of the 


«al-Rashid, and next mor- 

Calip Etude that he really is tho 

3t caliph, thony. A hot-tempered 
1 Absolute, Sir Ant but good-hearted and 
ane ous old gentleman, in Sheridan's 
Le Siy of Tho Rivals, "His son, the gal- 
fant and spirited Captain Absolute, is in 
ema with Lydia Languis; aud has Bob 

Ya “ 
Gel Kant in the Tales of the 
Genii, almost driven distracted by an 
ld hag that haunts him every night. _ 
hates, n-kü'toz. The faithful companion 
f ZEucas in Virgil's ZEneid, adopted as a 
ty of stanch companionship. 
Keren, ak’e-ron, In classical fable a 
river of the infernal regions. 

V/ Achilles, a-killez. The chief Greek hero 
jn the siege of Troy as told in Llomer's 
Iliad, Ho slew Hector, but according to 
later writers was himself slain by Paris, 
who wounded him in theright heel, where 
alono he was vulnerable. His bosom 
friend was Patroclus, who was killed by 

Hector. See liun, Heclor, &c. : 

| /Acis, sis. According to Ovid a Sicilian 

{ shepherd beloved by Galatea and killed 


ntz. The evil principle or deity in the 
religious —— of Zoroaster. 

Aimwell, Viscount, In Farquhar'scomedy 
The Beaux’ Stratagem a gentleman who 
seeks the hand of Dorin a, daughter of 
L Bountiful. IIo and his friend Ar- 

. cher are the ‘beaux,’ who carry on their 

schemes in disguise. 

EE 

y and ofa tragedy ocles 
who became frenzied aed illod Mosel 
when the armour of Achilles was awarded 


to VI. 
Aladdin, a-lad'din. A well-known char- 
acter in the Arabian Nights, son of a poor 


the ace belongings d 

le ance belonging to thoze 

with King Arthur and his knight. His 
mistress was Oriana. 

Amalthe'a. A nymph of classic fable, with 
whose story is connected the cornucopia 
or horn of plenty. 

Amaryllis, am-a-rilis. A country girl in 
Ancient pastoral! Posay hence a rustic 

uty in gene 

Amelia. The heroine of Fielding's novel 
of same name, wife of the profligate Cap- 
EAE and a most perfect specimen 

ife 

Ammon. An ancient Egyptian deity, re- 
garded by the Greeks and reed as 
identical with Jupiter, represented with 
the head or horns of a ram. 

A'mory, Blanche. A yo in Thack- 
erays Pendennis, good - looking, clever, 
and pretending to sentiment, but shallow, 
selfish, and a vixen. She wasat ono time 
m gcd to Pendennis, and also to Harry 

oker. : 

Amphion, am-f1'on. A son of Zeus or 
Jupiter, at the sound of whose lyre the 
stones — intotheir placessoas toform 


of chi 
to have been originally written in 
Wales, and 


beck and call the Genii who are attached 
to them as slaves. : 
Alasnam. <A princein the Arabian Nights 
who possessed eight precious statues, but 
was led to seck for one still more precious 
and found it in the person of a pure and 
beautiful woman. He got a magic mir- 
ror, which became dimmed when it re- 
flected any dameel sullied with impurity. 
Alastor, a-las'tor. In Greek a name for an 
avenging deity adopted by Shelley as 





that of the Spirit oi Solitude in his poem. | the walls of Thebes in Greece, 
by the Oyclons Polyphemus, who wished | Alastor, 5 : DA um-fi-tri't&, A goddess of the 
Galatea for himself. Al Borak. A celestial animal of wonderful | sea, the wife of Poseidon. 
Yi Acra'sia. A beautiful enchantress in | form that carried Mohammed to the | Am vam Bt ton, In Greek myth. 
- Spenser's Fairie Queene, typifying un- 


tryon 
a fabulous king of Thebes, hus of 
Alcmena. who became mother of Hercules» 
by J — hen ne) — Amphi- 
t 's form. 
Plautus and — on the incidents cons 
N is story. 
Anchises, an- veez. The father of JEneas 
by Menus 


seventh heaven. 5 

Alcestis, al-scs’tis. Thoheroine of a drama 
of Euripides. She was the wifo of Adme- 
tus, and gave herself up to death in his 
stead, but was brought back from the 
gravo alive by Hercules. 

Alcides, al-si'déz. A name of Hercules. 

Alcinous, al-sin’o-us. In Homer's Odyssc 


controlledindulgence in sensual pleasures, 
Acres, Bob. A blustering, swearing, but 
cowardly character in Sheridan's comedy 

| . of Tho Rivals. Seo Absolute. 
y Acteon, ak-t&'on. A hunisman who, hav- 
: ing cv Diana bathing, was turned 


by her into a stag and torn by his own ( | RSOY 

dogs. kingof the Phæacians and father of Nau- 
! Adamastor, ad-a-mas'tor. The spirit of the | sicaa, hospitably entertains Ulysses. 
Cape of Storms (Good Hone), described by | Alcmena, alk-m@‘na. The mother of Her- 
mocns in his poem the Lusiads. cules by Jupiter. See Amphitryon. 
Adams, Parson. A country curate in Ficld- | Aldiborontiphoscophornio. A characterin 
ing’s Ji Ga Andrews: poor,pious,learned, | Henry Carey's burlesque Chrononhoton- 
absent-minded, and extremely ignorant thologos (1734), the name being humor- 
of the world. ously given by Sir Walter Scott to his 

tus, ad-mötus. A mythological | friend and printer James Ballantyne. 

rex of Thessaly under whom, for a year, | Alec'to. Inclassical myth. onc of the three 
A lo served as a shopherd. Sce-Licestis. | Furies, 


d önis. In Greek mythol. a beau- | Ali Baba. The hero of the story of The 
pa youth beloved by Veil and killed ; 


r. Hero of a famous poem 
by Coleridge, turning on the shooting of 
AOT th." A novel by Fielding 
n 

erbe to ridicule Richardson's Pamela, 

the hero being a virtuous footman who 

overcomes temptations. : 
Andromache, an-drom‘a-kt. The wife of _ 

Honor rerom EEN touching fguroin , 

omers i 

Andromeda, an-drom'e-da. In Greck fable 

the fair daughter of an Ethiopian queen 


dad) Re... 


Forty Thieves (in the Arabian Nights) | exposed toa sea monster at the comman 
! with d d boar. ‘The myths connected whose treasure ase he is enabled to enter | of an oracle, but ise Loes, 
| pitt Adonis aro of Eastern origin,and he | by overhearing their magic password lic Doctor. A name gl mas 
a the sun appcara to bo a personification of | * Open sesame’ (‘sesame being the grain | Aquinas. 


of that name). His brother is Cassim 
ivory female —— in 
wo , . 1 d el 

Ficlding's Tom Jones, distinguished for 
benevolence, charity, rectitude, and mod- 
esty. He brings up Jones, who turns out 
to be the natural con of his sister. 

Alnaschar, al-mas'kür. _ A young man in 
the Arabian Nights who lays out all his 
money on a basket of glassware, and while 


‚ant'us, A giantinvinciblesolong 
peer REN by Her- 
cules, who held him up and crushed him. 
Antigone, an-tig’ont. The heroine of 
a E 
of ET T hebes, for burying her brother 


us, Cjüs, A 
ihe father of e Eet — 
E. Eve? é-nvYas. The hero of Virgil's poem 
to T neid, a Trojan warrior, who came 
d a d after tho fall of Troy, having 

| it Tough various adventures by the 


| 1, Gnd was regarded as the remot 
Si monger of Rome. Fle was said to bo the 
| Ni Bol for ises and Venus. Soo also Dido, 


thers, exactly resembling each other, who 
e, e th in Shakspere'a 






I of e : the fortune he is to make in | are the chief characters 

iS the Grecka and Romans He hawt the | inate with this as a foundation kicks it ‚Comedy ot Ere 

T ELLE SUC PNE Vor 
a eh DEER, es-ku.la'pi. Gett See Arethusa. Shakspere's Merchant of Venice, 
| vig Si —— 
1 Bee E We Ir SS For | Ape ras, meque ette 


APIS 


Apis, i a red bull of ancient 
ipis E Dd shipped as a symbol of the god 


Osiris. [ 
. The Greck and Roman god o 
Sans aud prophecy, theaverter of disease 
aud suffering, originally a sun-god (his 
epithet Phoebus meaning radiant or beam- 
jog) He was a son of Zeus aud Latona, 
and brother of Artemis (Diana). 
Apollontus of The hero of a tale 
which was very popular in the middle 
ages, aud furnished the plot for Shak- 
spere's Pericles, Princo of Tyre. . 
A e of Germany. St. Boniíace, an 
Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastic of the Sth ccn- 
tury;—of land, St. Patrick;—of Tem- 
erance, Father Matthew of tho Eng- 
fish, St. Augustine, who introduced Chris- 
tianity into Saxon land, and died in 
604 or 605;—of the Gauls, St. Irenæus (2d 
century) ;—of the Gentiles, St. Paul. 
Arachne, a-rak’n@. In class. oy Pol. a 
maiden that, having surpassed Minerva 
in weaving, was changed by her into à 


deht Archimage, lir-ki-mi'go, Mr, 


mago, u Lane 
ki-mäj. An enchanter in Spenser's Faürie 
Queene, a ty 


of hypocrisy. 
Ares, i' mz. The Greek Eod of war; same 


Arethusa, a-re-thW'sa. One of the Nereide, 
changed by Artemis into a fountain near 
Syracuse, to free her from the pursuit of 
the river-god Alpheus, whose waters, 
however, flowed under the sea from Greece 
to mingle with those of thenymph. _ 

Argo. In Greek legend the ED in which 
Jason and his companion heroes the 
Argonauts sailed o bring back the golden 
fleece from Colchis at the eastern extrem- 
ity of the Euxine. Jason obtained the 
fleece by theaid of Medea, daughter of the 
King of Colchis. See Jason, Medea. 
Argus. A creature of Greek mythol. who 
had a hundred eyes and waseyer watchful. 

Ariadne, a-riad'ne, In Greek myth. the 
daughter of Minos, king of Crete. She 
gave Theseus a clue of thread to guide 
liim out of the labyrinth after killing the 
Minotaur. "Theseus deserted her in the 
isle of Naxos, and she was commonly said 
to have been married by Bacchus, 

Ariel ü'ri-el. A spirit of Jewish and 
middle-age fable, adopted by Shakspere 
in The ri est and also by Pope in his 

oc 


Rape of the 

On, arion. An ancient Greek poet 
(ab. 625 1.c.), fabled to have been flung 
into the sea by sailors, who coveted his 
treasures, but to have been carricd safe to 
land by a dolphin. 
A beautiful and se- 


TW 
e. -— 
— 


ductive — in T J 
encha à ` 
Delivered, who allures the hero wee 


Rinaldo 
into her delightful pal 9 
where for.a time he acts hls Eden, 


orgets his high - 
ing as a crusader. = Bas 
Arte A character in Spenser's Faúrio 
Queene, typitying justice. 
Artemis. The Greek goddess identified by 
tho Romans with Diana. 
Artful D » The. <A vonthful pick- 
Artus. A Belilah king at th lino of th 
d ritisn king at the time of the 
settlementof the Anglo-Saxonsin Britain, 


Nothing is really known of him, but he has nquo, bang'kwo. A tl 1 
——— atra m Mud RE d Macbeth, MO Macbeth — ‘Lotte 
= H 
exploits of his Knights of tho Round him Mox E iost haunts 
5 arata'ria. In Cervantes’ 
— Virgil's ZEneid the son of Don Quixote, the so-called island c ut which 
rd, In Sean. viol the abode ot | poli soan beliores hiat t ho ay 
! 7 í overnor, 
the gods, rising above Midgard, that is, ardoll, Hrs. „N: Piokwick's landlady in 
earth. ; ickens's Pickw 1 - 
TER — The heroine of Scott's | ages against Mr. ‘Pickwick re ea: 
se i e Bride of Lammermoor. loving | up case of breach of promise of marriage 
ond oved. by Edgar Ravenswood. Mar-| Bard of Avon—Shakspere:—of A 
S against her inclination to Frank Rurns;—of Hope, Campbell (Pleasures of 
non ol Bucklaw, she goes mad on her | Hope):—of Memory, Rogers (Pleasures of 
2 genig t. d m Memory);—of Olney, Cowper (from his re- 
— pat temo dé-us or as· mõ droe, An sidenco) ;—of Twickenham, Pope. 
ir ami t S the ancient Jews mentioned | Bar'dol -. The red-noscd follower of Fal- 
0 Kor obit, and introduced hy | staff in Shakspere's Merry Wives and 
Two Sticks ble Boiteux, or Devil on plenty; I swaggcring, drunken, but 
,,4 Phenician goddess equiva- | Bar Ti : i 
l equiva- kis. A carrier i 
enttothe Ashtaroth of the Hebrews. She Copperfield, who marries Pickens (paid 


Fate, für, fat, fall; m6, met, hör; pine, pin; 


796 


in some respects corresponded with tho 
Greek Aphredito or Roman Venus. 

Astræ'a. In class. mythol. goddess of 
justice, tho last of the deities to leave the 
earth at the close of the golden age. 

Atalan'ta. A famous huntress of Greek 
myth., who agreed to marry anyone who 
could outstrip her in running, the consc- 
quence of failure being death to the wover, 
She was vanquished by a wooer (Hippo- 
menes) who dropped successively three 
golden apples as he ran, and thus led her 
to stop and pick them up. 

Ate, të. A Greck goddess of hatred 
crime, and retribution. 

;Athene, w-thé'"ne, The Greek goddess of 
wisdom, usually identitied with the Ro- 
man Minerva, and also called Pallas or 
Pallas Athene. — e 

Atlawtis. A large island believed by the 
ancients to have existed in the Atlantic 
westward of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Bacon has leit an allegorical fragment, 
The New Atlantis, in which he represents 
himself as having been wrecked on such 
an island, aud having found there an ideal 
community. : 

Atlas. In Greek myth. a Titan compelled 
to support the vault of heaven, 

Atreus, at'rüs. In Greek myth. tho father 
of Agamemnon and Menelaus, who are 
hence called Atride (a-tri'do). 

Atropos. One of the three Fates among 
the Greeks; it was she who cut the thread 
of life. The others were Clotho and 
Lachesis. ` ` à 

Audrey, a'dri. A country wench in Shak- 
spere's As You Like It. 

Aurora, prora, In Roman mythol. the 
goddess of the dawn, in Greek called Los. 

Autolyoun Wlol'iıkus, A roguish pedi 
utolycus, a-tol'i-kus. roguish pedlar 
in Shakspere's Winters Talc. 

Avalon. A sort of fairyland or elysium 
mentioned in connection with the legends 
of King Arthur. 

Aver‘nus. A name for the lower world 
among the Romans, originally given io a 
gloomy lake regarded as the entrance to 
the lower regions. 

Azrael. The angel of death among the 
Mohammedans, ~ 

































Baal. See in Dict. 

Bacchus, bak'us, The Greek and Roman 

Rod of wine,in Greck commonly called 
ionysus. 

Backbite, Sir Benjamin. A spiteful scandal- 
monger in Sheridan’s School for Scandal. 
Bagstock, Major. A purple-faced, pompous, 
and irascible retired officer in Dickens's 
Dombey and Son, always swaggering and 
eko about himself as ‘Joey B,’ ‘Old 


oe B,' &c, 

Balder, Baldur. A Scand. deity, the son 
of Odin and Frigga, beautiful, wisc, ami- 
able, and beloved of all the gods: slain 
through the guile of the evil god Loki. 

Bal'derstone, Caleb. A devoted but ridi- 
culous old domestic in Scott's Bride of 
Lammermoor, who thinks it his duty by 

all shifts to uphold the dignity of tho 

family in the direst scarcity of all exter- 
nal aids to assist: him. 





= "eme 


núte, not, müve; tile, tub, bull; 




























Barnwell 
by 


Spere's A 
Bates, Ch 
in D 


and M 


chan 


Beatrice 
cung 
orate 

heroine 
Nothing, 
character 
World. 

urtisan, 
nithorne, 
his 


Belch 


Agucchee 
Belial. A 
lessncss or 


the Lock, 


worth. 


Bell, P 


Her 
ries 


winged 


Romans, 
Belpho'be. 


icf. 
Ben'edick. 


Beowulf. 


oil, pound; 


hacabac to 


vell, Geo 
Lillo (1720), SL 
is led by a baso oman t 
and then to rob aud m i 
is betrayed by her 


Ic 
ick = 
ens'g 
pep fai reg: le 
sed and affecti "18 m 
hos itably tr uple, Who, 


lady beloved by 
of Shakspere's Much Ted 


Bede, Adam. 
George Eliot, a 

in love wi 

seduced by the young squire 


Bed'ivere, Sir. 
knights, the ] 
death, and who threw 
sword into the mere 
n kx doro d'Arthur, i 
rio . d jo 0 E 
of Olivia in Secateur FECI 
who plays on the folly of Sir An 


to heaven on iind till 
abou 
Bellona. The goddess of war 


Saxon epic, who & 
i- monsters, an 
SCH dod: but dies from its 
Bertram. Countof Rousillon, 
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tablo. Dh though no dist 


E no dishes Were ing 


Vi 
m 
The lo to the Scan Uuele, and 
rchant ot Y ’ortin in Sh 
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Oliver TL UNE pick poes 


bici-tre'ehi 
and cde 


Beau Tibbs A vain, fo 


in Goldsinith's Chis nian 


manly and straightiorw. 


th Hetty Sorrel, Who is 


He marries Dinah Dm 

ne of Kin Arthur's 

ast who remain d him at 
fam 

as described in Jos 


akspere’s Twelfth Ni 
rew 


Tho hero of a novel 1 
a 


s 


biblical word meaning worth- 
wickedness, often treated asa 


proper name, and by Milton made one of 
the chief of the fallen angels, 
Belinda. The heroine of Pope's Rare of 


and of a novel by Miss 


Bell, Adam. An archer and outlaw of nor- 
thern England, a hero of ballad romance 
in association with Clym of the Clough 
and William of Cloudesley. 

eter. 
Wordsworth 
boor, whose à 
the fidclity of an ass to its 

Bel'laston, Lady. A 
of rank in Fielding's Tom Jones. 

See 
of Tillietudlem 

ity, 2 strong adherent of the Stuarts 
Hers! nddaughter Edith Bellenden mar 
enry Morton, who belongs to 

EE party. 

eller’o y 
killed the Chimæra when mount 
horse Pegasus. 


bject of a pom 
le leonel! ms 
heart, however, is touched by 
dead master. 
. An abandoned womau 
Margaret. The mistress 
Castle in Scott's Old dlor- 


A hero of Greck myth. whe 
tried to 
Hc fell and wan: 


his desth. he 


sus 


rie 
A huntress in Spensera ea 


Queene, intended as a liken 

RUP, The heroine 
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Venice Preserved, who qs 
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he at led 


arrics. 
spel "Denedict) is 


mo unworthy 


u, Se. abunc—tlie A 
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Brahma, brü/mü. Thes 

Hindu trinity, tho creatur, my 
MIL ihe preserver, and Siva the de- 
Bramble, Matthew, An el 

man in Smollett's Hii it ake 
shrewd craton and irascible, but gener. 
ous and benevolent. His sister Tabitha, 































Calidore, Sir, kalidar. A knight who typi- 

pensers racrie Queene, 
Calliope, die ka The muse who pre- 
si dover eloquence and heroic poetry. 


: « Al fabulous monster of 
ancient Greece, which ravaged the district 





































: n's Pilgrim's Progress 
is In ine and all delight, in 


f Calydon, and was slain by the hero 
vrims rest till called upon to | c 1 s Mel 3 mios 210 
ich tho ilgrims lestial City. is a niggurdly, malicious, vain, idi- Calypso } ka-li ocean 
xn the rh cr to te 2 famous pom of A old maid, who finally Lr Ane + lived in the bima — SES 
` Bovis © English, French, and Italian. 1 d, — ned Ulysses for seven years when on hi 
—— son, (he professed writer of | Brass, Sampson. In Dickens's Old Curio- = 


return from Troy. 
Cam'buscan. A king o 


mal satirical poems on publie affairs f Tartary in Chan- 


sity Shop, a. knavish attorney who 
Sie U. States the real author being | sister Sally, a corgeuial Epiri has a 
in > 


Ae dg > ng 
il BD ires Tale. Milton i 
"ell. Breitmann, Hans, brit'miin. The n kai e A 
rof. J. —— madcap” young lord in| under which the Amcrican writer C. Q. Camelat — — with th 
A the King of eri hal | ea In te enam pens Ba | degendao King Artur 
pros Love ondary king of England, | or German-English dialect. ute | Valeting virgile ¿Encid queen of tho 


d been the father of King Lear, 
id io ect founded Bath, 
and eur, blansh'tór. A heroine of 
oval story, beloved by Flores. ` 
Wat Beast. A monster in Spenser's 
Bla io uceno, supposed to typify the 
F "ico of tho mob or popular outcry. 
Jin ber, Dr. In Dickcnss Domboy and 
Tem the proprietor of a select academy at 
ighton where a few boys wore crammed 
Be knowledge. one of these being young 
LE ul Dombey. His daughter Cornelia was 
Ge exceedingly learned young lady, who 
ore spectacles and despised sentiment, 
Blouzelinda, blou-ze-fin’da. A country girl 
in Gay's pastoral poems, natural and un- 
cultivate ,such as one might really mect, 
and not a figure from an ideal Arcadia. | 
Bob’ Captain. A.cowardly braggart in 
Ben Jonson's Every Man in his Humour. 
He proposes to annihilate a hostile army 
by selecting ninctecn other warriors like 
himself, and challenging and killing the 
enemy by successive twenties. . 
Bois-Guilbert, Brian de, bois-gil'bort. A 
brave but cruel and irreligious leader of 
the Knights Templars in Scott's Ivanhoe, 
inspired with an evil passion for the Jew- 
ish maiden Rebecca. He falls dead when 
about Lo encounter Ivanhoc. 
Bombas'tes Furio'so. The hero of a bur- 
lesque tragic opera by W. Barnes Rhodes, 
produced in 1790. > 
ona Dea, A Roman female deity whose 
worship was exclusively confined to wo- 


Brentford, The Two Kings of. Twocharac- 
tersin Buckingham'sfarce The Rehearsal, 
—— as living in the most perfect 

Briareus, bri’a-rüs. In Greek fablo a giant 
with a hundred arms and fifty heads, 

Brick, Jefferson. An American journalist 
in Dickens's Martin Chuzzlewit, a slight 
ale young man, giving utterance to war- 

ike and hombastic sentiments. 
rit'omart. A “lady knight" in Spenser's 
Fuérie Queene, typifying chastity, and 
armed with an irresistible magic spear. 

Brobding’nag. The country of the giants 
in Swift's Gulliver's Travels: often writ- 
ten Brobdignag. 

Brother Jonathan. <A playful personifica- 
tion of the people of the United States 
collectively. 

Brown, Tom. Thehcroof Thomas Hughes's 
stories Tom Brown's School-days, and Tom 
Brown at Oxford, a merry, natural fellow, 
noways over-fond of books. 

Brunehild, brü'ne-hili. A princess of ex- 
traordinary strength and prowess in the 
German epic the Nibelungenlicd, over- 
come by the devices of Siegiried and 
married to Gunther, King of Durgundy. 
Her vengeance on Siegi ed, when she 
discovers how she has been tricked, leads 
to many important incidents in the 


poem. 

pace ba -sef’a-lus. The famous 
horso of Alexander the Great. 

Buddha, bnd'a. The founder of Buddhism 
an Indian sage who appears to have lived 
in the 5th century B.C.. 

1, John. The English nation porsoni- 
fied, originally used in Arbuthnot's poli- 
tical satire The History of John Bull. 


Volscians,sogwi Lot foot that abe could fly 


over sta 
egi nding corn without causing it to 


Canace, kan'a-st. In Chaucer’ l 
Tale, daughter of ——— — 
dando EE ita lady 

T, É ckbi 
Sheridan's School for —— n 


Cantwell, Dr. The ritical h 
— 's play ad The — 
4 e 


Cap'ulets. The noble house in Verona 
to which Juliet belonged in Shakspere's 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Car'abas, Marquis of. A fanciful title 
standing for a SE nobleman or gran- 
dee; most familiar from its occurrence in 
the story of Puss in Boots. 

ker, James. In Dickens's Dombey & 
Son Mr. Dombey’s manager, conspicuous 
for his white teeth and snarling smile, 
treacherous to his employer. 

Cassan'dra, Daughter of King Priam of 
Troy, gifted with the power o pronheey, 
but condemned by Apollo to be always 
disbelieved. 

Cassio -pé&'ya. In Greek fable a quecu 
of Ethiopia, mother of Andromeda, made 
a constellation after her death. 

Castle of Indolence. A poem by Thomson, 
the castle being a luxuriousabode in ade- 
Hehkal land, inhabited by an enchanter 
who strives to drown all he can in sen- 
sual pleasures. 

Castlewood. The title of a family in 
Thackeray's Esmond. See Esmond. 

Castor Pollux. Twin deities among 
the Greeks and Romans, sons of Jupiter, 
—— among the stars as Gemini 
or the Twins. 

Caudle, Mra. A lady who figures in a 





Booby, Lady. A lady of loose morals in 


Ficlding's Joseph Andrews, wl ies to | Bumble. The celebrated pompous parish | series of humorous papers by Douglas 
re Ing! — ndrews, who trices to beadle in Dick ens's Oliver Twist. Jerrold, professing topiva the Curtain 
Booth, Captain, "ho husband of Amelia, | Bunsby, Jack. In Dickens's Dombey ¿Son | Lectures she, delivered to her patient 
in Fielding's novel of that name, dissi- | the skipper of a trading vessel, friend of | spouse. 


dere but good-natured. 
order Minstrel. Sir Walter Scott. 
Boreas, bü'r-as, In Greek and Roman 
d th. a personification of the north wind. 
ottom, Nick. The Athenian weaver in 
haksperes Midsummer Night's Dream, 
upon whom tho fairy queen Titania is 
mado to dote, and whose head is changed 
Puck into tliat of an ass. 
itul, -A benevolent country 
Bud in Farquhar p S ^ apos i 
o ‚tom, bling. A naval character 
m Smollett's Roderick Random, an excol- 
non lece of portraiture. 
ck orn, Laurence. A gentleman in 
"Kenss Bleak Houso, who expresses fe- 
— eine in — to — of 
: proves, but is rea entlo 
cun ind-hearted, and plays with s tamo 


Captain Cuttle, who regards him as an 
ROT his words aro few, and his ideas 
seem to be equally so. E 

Burchell, Mr., bér’chel. A chief character 
in Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, who 
appears asa plain man of abrupt manners 
and no position in life, but is really the 
baronet Sir William Thornhill. 

Buzfuz, Serjeant. A bullying lawyer in 
the famous breach of promise trial in 
Dickens's Pickwic \ 

Byron, me Harr nach A peau fol (US AE 
complis ady, who is married 
Charles Grandison in Richardson's novel 
of this nume. 


Ce’ . The first king of Attica, the 

myth a introducer of civilization into 
country. ` 

Cedric, sed ri. ‘Tha Y exon Hama 

i y 00. e name appears 

be borrowed from a historic King Cerdic 
(ker" 

"ia. Daughter of the usurping Dukein 
Shakspero9 As You Like le and bosom 
friend of Rosalind, with whom sho goes, 

both E disguise, to the — of Arden. 

erus. see 1n 
band, Rev. Mr. A hypocritical clerey- 
man in Dickens's Bleak House, 
Charon, kä’ron. The Greek and Homan 
god who ferried the souls of the dead 
the Styx to 
eCharybdis, keribidis. Seo Scylla. 


eeryble Brothers. Iwo merc n 

Dickens's Nicholas Nickleby. alikein their 
kind and benevolent characters. 

Che e. A famous old ballad de- 
— a contest near the Cheviot Hills 
between Percy and Douglas and their fol- 
lowers, supposed to stand for the battle of 
Otterburn. 

. Oneofthe Centaurs, famed 

Ka — of medicine, music, and 
other arts, the preceptor or —— and 

n 

Su wo. A shepherdess in AS IR 
1 romauco of Daphn 

the Greek writer Longus (3rd century 

dier anid. Eremmild, The wife of Sieg- 


Cabiri, ka-bi'ri. Mystic deities of whom 
little is known, anciently worshipped 10 
some of tho Greek islands and elsewhere. 

‘cas, A mythical robber and giant o 
incen. Italy, slain by Hercules for steal- 
kä e. 
adorada. A name — by Beate ee 
1 agra . decanus, dean. 
ad mus The reputed introducer of letters 
into ancient Greece, and the founder of 
Thebes in Bocotia, said to have been a 
ens De, ka'yus. A French doctor in 
Shaksperc's Merry Wives. 
Cal'iban. = deformed, brutal a mali: 
n 
en the hag Sycorax, and servant of 


^ » Bradamante, brad-a-man't 
A ¡gin Knight’ in tho Italian anise Ge 
‚arın MA au cede o spear. 

, Jrad - . 

peoltish Nobleman in Scotta Waverley: 
of the la endo and a devoted adhcren 
on Stuarts. His daughter Rose 
nn with, and latterly married to 


Jack. "The amusi 
ng h - 
dore Hook's noyel of that ER 


l brga. A Scand. deity, son of Odin 
. . a 1 
882, the god of c oquerce an 


ch, chain; ch. Sc. loch; gge; j,job; ù, Pr, font og, sing; YH, fon; th, thin; wwig; wh, whig; zh, asure. `, 


x. 
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— en : ho exacts | Betsy Trotwood, the Poggoltys Steer- | become typical mm: 
fricd in tho Nibelungenlied, whe ath, Uriah Heep, Agnes Wickficld P 1 of fri 
dreadful vengeance for the murder of her dek Dick, ke. Experiences of Dickens's was allowed sendemn — Whe a 
rusband. - 1 own early life are embodied in this novel, | fairs, D; OMG to gu r 
Christabel. The RO — — Corde'lia.” In Shakspere's King Lear the | he wouid en took Lig Placo a le | va 
E Dunyan's Pilgrim's younger and a pi daughter KE mo pate, As he did—tg meet y 
“his wife being Christiana. ing, whose minc rever, 18 Lotte anao, dan” j 
— th —— The hero ot the agaist her, so that he disinherits her, | in de E Cree brinces m d 
edo ot RIO ds See Aldiboron- giving over his kingdom to her two sis- access in form of 2 ` hich Jore dn I 
s geg tera. Seo Lear. ; thus ; ;olden 
tiphoscophornio. The heroof Dickens's: Corydon. The name of a shepherd in the aphne, “datas Ber the father uet and i 
Chuzzlewit, Martin. e, a young man who | poems of Theocritus and Virgil; heuco | '; pollo, whom gh den ri et | 
novel of a E Mick Tapley, and | used for a shepherd or rustic in general. | changed intern laure] escaped "D Ed by 
Bet ———— that do much to Cos'tard, A clown in Shaksperes Love's | Daphnis, See Chloe . being 
met — his character. His grandfather, | Labour's Lost. —— Darby and Joan, A mari 
old Martin, has been filled with bitter ——— loup ra h ap nm pe y uen ¡domestic eege, di 
feelings by "he way his relatives plot to and making a ridiculous show of dignity, | Da’ ATO made Ax 
ech een We ls but far too fond of liquor and rather dis- Latin comedy, oo namo for y Slave in 
scoundrel, who poisons himself to escapo | reputable. His daughter was an actress, | Deans, dénz, Jeanio and E 
non re Bale he famous Pecksniff is | about whom Pendennis went wild as a | ines of Scott's Heart Te, The hero. 
othe relative, Tom Pinch, Sarah Gamp, | young fellow. y = daughters of the Peasant Midlothian 
mm Betsy Prig also occur in this novel. | | Cotyt’ m a Dr of licentiousness atio was condemned for chil i Deng 
, mong the: : ; ut Jeanie t "Inu 
un erg d Ot c —— E omer Coverley, Sir Rogerde, Anold knightand | and obtained peed M the w toL hiis 
aad Y The heroine of a well-known | country gentleman pictured by Stecleand | was very strict in religion Melt Lather 
f d widel ead fairy tale Addison in the pages of the Spectator, a, strong in theological conte, Matters and 
"Circe d — — of Greek mythol. | delightful compound of simplicity, mo- | Ded'lock, -, The wife ot GC 
Seo Ci min Dict. - desty, benevolence, harmless pomposity, | Dedlockin Dickens's Bleak Ve Leicester 
Circumlocution Office, A term used by | cccentricity, and whim. : . | Out of wedlock to Esther Summer mother 
Dickens in Little Dorrit asa designation | Crawley. Ihe name of an aristocratic | Dojanira, The wife of Here we H . 
of one of the government offices, intended | fanily in Thackeray's Vanity Fair. Old tionally the cause of the hero! Janien. 
to satirize the management of such pub- | Sir Fiti is n sad ro — VH La giving Uu a garment poisoned iUnd 
raut, Coarse, anc unken, b - of the cent; ` 
e ET me of Hamlet's uncle void of shrewdness, His son Piti, latterly | she would thus: retain her hi sino told lier 
Clelshbotham,. Jedediah klésh'both-am. | Sir Pitt, was tho very reverso of this, but | Delectable Moun . In Dunyan he 
The ima inary editor of Scott's Tales of pompous, »riggish, and dull. His other grim's Progress a delightful range fen 
i my ord. son Rawdon was x heavy dragoon, à carc- «Which the Celestial City could be 
| Gäerd, Pau. A romantic highwayman, | less spendthrift always indebt. He mar- elia, In classical literature A Dame of 
eme dramas Tove, S Vi names | le lgeky Sharp, pur ter mary with | Diana, from the lan of Ba a 
y , ¿OT e Inac hrow her off, eric roung w 
, eg ena e hero of a novel Gres'sida. The fair but frail heroine of | ally. young Woman gener. 
















er, Hum y. 
by Smollett, brought up in the work- 
house and latterly employed as a servant 


sung also by Chaucer; the 
by Matthew Bramble. Ile turns out to 


Shakspere's Troilus and Cressida, and 


of the Trojans. lier name does not occur 
















y 
Demeter, di-mt 
corresponding 
Sce in Dict. 


‘ter. Tho Greek 


daughter of one with the Roman Cerca 


1 











be a natural son of hisemployer, and mar- | in the classics. : Demogor'gon, A mysterious divinity men- 

ries his fellow-servant, Winifred Jenkins. Crispin. The patron saint of shocmakers. | tioned by some Writcra as greatly to be 

Clio, Kito, One of the nino Muses, having | Ho and his brother Crispian aro said to | dreaded and as holding powerful sway in 

history as her provinco. E have preached tho gospcl in Gaul, and | the unscen world. 

- Clo'ten. A base and ill-conditioned lout, | supported themselves by making shocs. Desdemo'na, he heroino of Shakspere's 

r the would-be lover of Imogen in Shak- | Cronos, A Greck deity corresponding with | Othcllo, killed by her husband Othello, 
speres Cymbeline, son of Cymbelines | the Italian Saturn. who is led by the devilish malice of lago A 
second wife. Crummles, Mr. Vincent. In Dickens's | to believe her unfaithful to him. ` 1 

Clo'tho, Ono of the Fates or Parc among | Nicholas Nickleby, a kind-hearted, eccen- | Deucallon and Pyrrha, dü-kà'li-on, pira. * 
the Greeksand Romans, she Whospinsthe | tric theatrical manager, in whose ilicatri- In Greek mythol, a man and wife who 
thread of life, the other two being Airopos | cal company Nicholas was engaged for a | alone survived a deluge and became origi- 
an chesis, time. nators of a new race of men, 

Cloudesley, William of. A famous north- | Crusoe, Robinson, krü'sv, The hero of De- Diana, di-an'a, Tho Roman goddess cor 
couniry archer and outlaw in English | foc's famous story which everyono has responding with the Greek Artemis, the 
legend, whose companions were Clyin of | read. sister of Apollo, a chaste virgin, goddess | 
the Clough and Adam Bell. 








Cuttle, Captain, 
Dickens's Dombey & Son; 
lous, ignorant, warm-he 


estra, kli-tem-nes'tra. 
of Agamemnon, whom she 
mour ¿Egisthus murdered 


The wife 
and her para- 
on his return 


A retired soa captain in 


arted, aud gencr- 















ing and of the moun. i 
of hunting an miaUle half-witted * 









Dick, ir. Anam 


simple, credu- 
ra man in Dickens's David Copperfie 


1: ous. He has aniron hook in place of one | thinks he is bound to prepare a 
from Troy. She was slain by her son of his hands, and a favourite paving of his | ‘memorial,’ butcaunot keep hi eet 
Orestes. > is, * When found, make a note of,’ putting into it something about t 
Clytie, kli'ti-à. A nymph who fell in love Cybele, sib'e-l&, A goddess of agriculture | of Charles I. indling, 
with Apollo, and was c anged intoasun- | and settled life among the Grecks and | Diddler, Jeremy. An RE I 
flower. $ Romans, represonted with a sort of tow- | but amusing character in K 1 
Cockaigne, Land of, ko-kin’, An imagi- | ered crown on her head. of Raising the Wind (1803). Cart 
nary country where all sorts of good things | Cymbeline, sim'be-lin. A remi-mythical | Dido, The mythical queen of das] A 
are to be had for the taking, and exist | king of Britain, standing for the histori- | described by Virgil in the Zog 
in French an abundanee, celebrated both cal Cunobelinus, whose name occurs on abl ontortaining ne es a iting an i 
and 5 rature, coins. falling in lovo wi 32 ; 
—— ku-srtus. In classical myth. a Cynthia, sin'thia, A name for Diana or | end to her life when he dese ; nr n 
river oe Ms —— regions. mm Jd moon. Din'mont, ep E brawny; 
Codlin 9 Luncii and Judy 1 Cytherea, sith-c-rg' (e i cott’s Guy itable 
men in Dickens's Old Curiosity Shop, | ^ ^" n Hiken, A namo of Venus. pugnacious, genuinely hospitable, 
who render some service to Nell and her kind-hearted. wned Grecis 
grandfather, under the Impression that | Da'dalus, A mythical Greek sculptor and | Diomede, di'o:med. A, reno 
imately they will be well paid. Codlin | artificer, who fled f rom Crete by means of | chief at the sicge of Troy, reck name of 
RUM torepresent himself as the real benc- wings invented by himself, llis son Ic- | Dionysus, di-o-nisus. + | 
dator an not Short. arus accompanied him, but was drowned, | tho god Bacchus. , A namo df ibe 4 
* Long een pipe of a scaman, Da A id pir The court fool of tho famous Dioso, ez fora ridi 
i r iu T i vw 18 N O y . or A 
Col’brand. A Danish lame T romance. Dalgetty, Dugald, dal'geti, A soldier of | ED: dives Tho Latin word Wei 
Comus. A god of revelry among the an- | fortune ie Scotts Legend of Montrose, | man, came to be u vot the parable of 
8 ents — * masque of same namo prave and experienced, but vulgar, con- | namo for E ac for a Juxurious na 
É cci dantic, a i JAZATUS, AN | 
Coningsby, Tho hero of a novel by Dis- | eye tothe: main d. rexit ran m generally. of the chief char i 
racli (Earl of Beaconsfield) standing as a amocles, dam’o-klöz. A courticr whom | Dobbin, Colonel. One Vanity Fair, an èx : 
ne of the Young England party. — King Dionysius of Syracuse treated to a | acters in Thackeray $ Kee geniena E 
Ar a. A legendary king of Africa splendid feast, but over whose head he | cellent soldier and d aw ward, d hur ; 
ssi meted in a ballad as having loyed and caused a naked sword to be suspended by | but somewhat shy Ann to her late © = 
Copperfield, David. "ho hero of Dickens overhang uso ta lesson that danger may to ASA SS OsDorn. «aay ol 
duce also Me aa In Which are intro- | Da^mon and Phintias (or "Pytirias) c Dods, Mog. Tho er Well a T 
2 , 


me, met, her; pine, pin; nite, not, muve; 


David's aunt | Greeks of Syracuse whoso names havo | inn in Scott's St. Ronan — 
Fate, far, fat, fall: — 







(übe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 
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Draw'ca, 
Dro'mi 


D 


Bee = 
A Queene S witch in Spenser's Paie 


———— — 


ae Papers... inary person whose 
ekwick 42 aginary perso C 
So ed 15 appear in certain English 
S a 
alo 


ith that of Richard 

nal law ng wit ye OF A 

sat > $ crsonage. 
action equally shadowy Jie ridiculous 

pogbe an kspero's Much Ado about 
con 


x bey & Son 

In Dickens’s Dom 5 
be : rerchant rull of pride 
x Bier — cold and crucl to h is 
hter Florence, as Lë Paul, whose 

, - ne a. = 
ut up i ^ de to him, while the 
t of his wife and the loss of his 
clopemen” pletely humble him. Captain 
fortun ar friend Bunsby, Dr. Dlimber, 
—— &c., also appear in this 
Major ^* 

nove anicl. In oriental legend a vast 

Dierranean cavern haunted by sorcerers, 

gut 

uli, Eo: on. The profoundly learned 

—  ellangowan in Scott's Guy Man- 
ae exceedingly awkward and uticrly 
a ane orld. — 
ignorant of tp ‘Greece, bel-i-#nis. The 

pen of an old romanco of chivalry. 

m Juan. The hero of a Spanish legend 
chi ‘h has been much employed for the 
Vh naticand operatic stago and. di sie 

> jyron's poem, 
tho ype of ent and recklesslibertine 
* Tat last dragged down alive to the 
Infernal regions. Byron's unfinished poem 
borrows little or ape but the name 

legend. Ss 

—8 (Spanish pron. kt-hö’tä). The 
hero of thegreat Spanish romance of Cer- 
yantes, a Castilian country gentleman so 

zed by reading books of chivalry that 
ho sallies forth as 2 knight-crrant to suc- 
cour the oppressed and redress wrongs. 
As his squire he takes along with him 
Sancho Panza, an ignorant, credulous, and 


vulgar. peasant, pot-bellied, gluttonous, 
and 
shro 


fish, yet faithful to his master, 
b ani amusing. — Tho knight, 
mounted on his steed Jtosinanto, equally 
unt with the rider, aud. the squire on 
fils ass Dapple have various amusing ex- 
periences since the don looks upon flocks 
of sheep as armies, wind-mills as giants, 
and galloy-slaves as oppressed gentlemen, 
Dotheboys Hall (that is, ‘do the boys, 
cheat them). The famous academy of the 
ignorant and brutal schoolmaster Squeers 
in Dickens's Nicholas Nickleby. 


Doubting Castle. The castlo of giant Des- 


Jai in the Pilgrim's Progress, s 
ousterswivel, düs'tér-swiv-el. In Scott's 
—— — swindling German who pro- 
fesses to bo able to find hidden treasures 

y magical or cabalistic meaus, au.d cx- 
tracts sums of money from Sir Arthur 
Wardour 


Dowlas, Dick, dowlas. A youngscapegraco 


n Colman's comedy The Heir-at-law, son 
of a petty shopkeeper of Gosport, who, 
until the real heir-at-law appears, figures 
asa peer of the realm, Dr. Pangloss was 
Dick's tutor, 
sal Sch atiric play of The Kehcar- 

; 400 name of the twin brothers 

qe Shaksporo's Comedy of Errors, atten- 
son the brothers Antipholus. 

ay u Ben Jonson's Alchemist, 

thon, Ple character who keeps a tobacco 


asdust, Rev. Dr. A fictitious 
a * ei Trson- 
des brought forward by Scott te intua 
Used ag 159 ‚of his novels. The name is 
invest divalent to a historical writer or 
z »- of the driest and most mat- 


eceives the Rod Cross 


0 
gie D tnd becomes the leman of the 


glio, but s 
Are 510, Sut she and her paramour 
Vin de Hay Princo Arthur, 


n by P à 
Tob e riuco Arthur. 


hom Do l ¢ country girl 


n ) AO. l 
his knightly ote Beleciod asthe lady of 


$ ingly rich in gold, once imagine 
(Electra. 


demonstrative way. , 
hard-drinking, irreligions theese, was a 


death-bed scene forms a. strikin 


Dundreary, Lo dun-dr@ri. ST N 
—— an "Tom Taylor’ ithe Pot 
American Cousin, an amusing portrait of 
a nobleman whose hea x 
tics and vhimsiealities = ul of triviali 

Durandal. T'ho wondcríulsword of Orlando 
ihe hero of Italian romance. 

Durward, quentin. The ero: of Scott's 
ovel amo name, an archer i 
—— ood x Louis X _of Franc, 
Ww nally wins the han e 
Countess Isabella De Croye. oo ie Young 


Eblis. In Mohamme 
chicf of the Mo pepe n mythology, tho 


Egeria, ¢-Jé'ri-a. In Roman legenda nymph 
irom whom King Numa. Pompilius is said 
to have received instructions in regard 
to religious institutions. 

Elaine, clün', A damsel of the times of 
King Arthur, who pines and dics of love 
for Lancelot; the heroineof one of Tenny- 
son's Idylls. 

Eldora'do. The name of a country excecd- 

‚to exist 

: crica, 

The daughter of Agamemnon 

and Clytemnestra, and sister of Orestes, 
whom she abetted in the murder of their 
mother, to avenge the death of their 
father. Her story was treated hy the 
Greek tragedians Sophocles and Euripides 
in still extant tragedies. 

El'shie, Cannie. The Black Dwarf in 
Scott's novel of this name. 

Emily. ‘Little Em'ly, niece of Daniel 
Peggotty in Dickens's David Copperficl 
betrothed to Ham Peggotty but sedu 
by Stecrforth. _ 

Enceladus, A giant overthrown by the 
thunderbolts of Jove and cast under Etna; 
when he turned from one side to the other 
he shook the whole island. y 

Endymion, cn-dim'i-on. A beautiful shep- 
herd kissed by Diana as he lay asleep on 
Mount Latmus, Keats has a celebrated 

oem of this name. £ 
‘nid. Tho heroine of ono of Tennyson's 
Idylls, a perfect example of conjugal love 
and patience. 

E'os. le Greck nameequivalent to Aurora. 

Epigoni, 6-pig'o-ni. Certain legendary 
ıeroes of Greece who took and destroyed 
the town of Thebes, sons of the seven 
princes who had previously attacked it 
and who are celebrated iu the tragedy o 
JEschylus, The Seven Against Thebes. 

Epimenides, cp-i-men'i-déz. “A sage or wise 
man of ancient Grecce, a prophet or seer 
who is fabled to have slept in a cave for 
fifty-seven yeara. 

Epimctheus, ep-i-möthüs. The brother of 
Promethcus and husband of Pandora, 

Er’ato. Onc of the muses: she presided 
over lyric and especially amatory poctry. 

Erebus, Erinnys. Sce in Dict. a 

Eris, A Greck goddess of strife or discord, 

Erl Kin A An evil elf or goblin of German 
superstition. 

Eros, $ The Greek name of the god of love; 

upid. 

Esmond, Col Henry. The hero of Thack- 
eray's novel called Esmond (time tho reign 
of Queen Anno), a chivalrous soldier and 
man of taste. Ho is on the Jacobite side 
and assists in a plan for bringing back 
the Stuarts. He is attracted for a time 
by his kinswoman, the imperious aud 
ambitious beauty Beatrix Esmond, but 
latterly ee her mother and retires 
to America, < 

Eteocles and Polynices, e-t0'o-klúz, port: 
ni’sez. In Greek myth. sons of (Edipus 
who quarrel regarding the succession to 
the throne, and fall in single combat by 
each other's hands. 


o Orinoco region of S. Am 


Eum:us,ü-müé'us, In Homer's Odyssey the 


ithful swine-herd of Ulysses, attached 
tee respected by his master. 


rs play, Our| E 





— 


ü-fros'i-nà. 
its da Oil em 


Europa. Euphuism in Dict. 


A nymp 


Seo Ni 
Eurydice, ü-rid'j.sc. The wife of the poet 


tee 


well-known f expul- 
sion of the French colonists tren Seon 


"an Hugh. A laughable Welsh 
schoolmaster in Shakspere’s Merry 
Arthur Ths famous sword of King 
ans, ir. The heroine of a novel b 
;harlotte Brontë ` y 
man called ey ster, to whom ee 


ester, 
— after the nthe ot hom ous 


Fag. The lying servant of Captain Abso- 
lute in Sheridan's comedy The Rivals, > 
agin, fagin. An old J Sei and receiver of 


stolen goods in Dickens's OliverTwist,who 
trains boys to stea 


L 
Fair Maid of Perth. The heroine of Scott's 


novel so named, her proper nam bein 
Catherine Glove 3 LA es Hal o the 
Wynd, the stalwart armourer. 


airservice, Andrew. In Scott's Rob Roy 


the pragmatical, conceited, and not over 
honest Scotch gardener at Osbaldistone 
a e 

Faithful A companion of Christian in 
Bunyan's Pilgrim 8 Progress, burned alive 
at Vanity Fair, 

Falstaff, Sir John, — The ‘fat knight? 
the finest comic character of Shakspere 
and of literature, appeari g in Henry IV. 
(both parts) and the Merry Wives, Gross, 
ecnsual, dishonest, and utterly uuprin- 
cipled, he would he despicable were it not 
for his overflowing wit and humour, his 
gaicty and good sense, 

Far'intosh, Marquis of. A Scottish noble- 
man in Thackeray's Newcomes, who has 

neither abilities, character, nor breed 
to recommend him, but isa great catch in 
ihe marriage market and is expected to 
become the husband of Ethel Newcome. 

Fat Boy. In Dickens's Pickwick a boy 
named Joe, always either eating or slecp- 

nz 


1 pu. 

Father of Comedy. Aristophancs;—of Eng- 
lish Poetry, Chaucer;—of Epic Poetry, 
Hub XR History, Herodotus;—of Tra- 

dy, schylus. ` 3 

Fathom, Ferdinand, Count, An unmiti- 
gated scoundrel, the hero of a novel by 
Smollett. 

Fat'ima. The last of Bluebcard's wives. | 

Faulconbridge, Philip In Shakspere's 

King John a natural gon of Richard I., 
an outspoken and daring soldier, true as 
Steel to his friends. : 

Faust, fast or foust. The hero of Gocthc'a 
celebrated dramatic poem, in popular 
German legend known as Dr. Faustus, as 
also in Marlowe's tragedy of same name. 
Faustus was a magician and —— 
who sold himself to the devil on condition 
of obtaining for a period every kind of 
worldly enjoyment, at the end of which 
he realizes with horror and the 

alty he has now to pay. The Faust of 
Goethe is a creation of a higher character. 
He isa scholar who has mastered all the 
science of his u and has meditated on 
the problems of life, finding that all is but 
vanity and vexation of spirit. The tragic 
element here is furnished by tho fate of 
the hapless Margaret. whom he seduces, 
and who is condemned. for E 
baby. The Mephistopheles of Goothe— 
the demonic being who fulfils all Faust's 
wishes—is also a far more interesting 
figure than the vulgar fiend of the older 

stories. 4 x 

Feeble. Jestingly called by Falstaff “most 
Feeble, one of the knight's * rag- 
fore iment' in Henry LY. part ii, a 


puny, timid creature. 


` heal, A Se, loch; ggo; A job; i, Fr ton; ug sing; miken; th ding wewiss wh, whigs zh, asure. 
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FENELLA 800 GULLIVER 


desire il i 
former tim birits of many; 

































Fenella. A fairy-like damecl in Scott's cM ee Round Table, ce or his 


astity. 
—— ar Sons of a mythical Galaton, gal-a-té’a. A nymph of Greek 
rre ki 


— 


G , 
i boduc, appearing in an | fable beloved by and loving Acis, who was (forty feet oe) on lable gitl n u 
TEE, Seed by T. Norton and T. | killed by the Cyclops Polyphemus from liver when he A io had the cae 

Sackville Lord Buckhurst. —— al monthly narso Ta "Dick: Bitzen, Soo Qus i robe din 

WE i roar Martin Chuzzlewit, fond of liquor, hakspere a get. An amusing Clown 
ei S e etae barber and valet, | carrying a big baggy umbrella, aud mak- time servant to Smee of Vents’ h 
Fi e hero of Beaumarchais's French come- | ing Irequent references o i purely imagi- | Godi'va, Lad ylock. Ch 
dies the Barber of Seville and MES — DUE ot WE een ee of Mercia, in ho MUT ls x i 

| dE er di celebrated for malevolence and treuchery. surdensome —— [^ ur y 


ame under which | Ganymede, gan'i-med. A beautiful youth 
rapera contd uted unumber of papers | of Greek fable, carricd to heaven from 
or articles to Frasers Magazine, of vary- | Mount Ida by an cagle, and made cup- 
ing character, but all marked by his hu- | bearer to the gods.. — 
mour and ave ue — of x ore etis Ono o [E id * e Engh - 

Florac’, Paul de. In Thackerays New- 1 ichted ^ His exneditio in t 

an married to an | being knighted. His expedition in the 

Splish wife a kind heanted prodigal who | company of Lynettc to liberate her sister 

latterly settles in England and E u d the subject of one of Tenny- 

> erlis ry gen- | son's 1dylls. 

ree eir ar er nisl wr Gargan'tua, The hcro of the humorous 
French as ever. Colonel-Newcome was an ARMS peus — DEAL AY 

j i 1 abelais. He was a gi: ; 
passionately in love with Florac’s mother s who ha Lm son equally: wonderful 
or'im i vi in Spenser's | named Pantagruel. _ : 

— ee e in Irre Gaw'ain. Oneof the knightsof the Round 
a figure that was mistaken for her, but | Table, a nephew of King Arthur, re- 
the falso Florimel vanished away when | uowned for strength as well as courtesy. 
the real one was brought side hy side. Gaw'reys. Flying women described in the 

Flor'izel. The Prince of Bohemia in Shak- | story of Peter Wilkins (by Robert Paltock, 

»ere's Winters Tale, in love with Perdita. | 1750), who is shipwrecked and meets w ith 
uellen. A brave but pedantic Welsh them in a strange land of twilight. The 

captain in Shakspere's Weare V., whose | winged men are called Glumms. i 

rallel between Monmouth and Macc- | Gelerstein, Anne of, gi'ér-stin. Thoheroine 
dre is well known. of onc of Scott's novels dealing with events 
of early Swiss history. 

Gelert, gel’ért. The faithful hound of 
Llewellyn, which kills a woli that would 
have devoured its master's infant, and is 
rashly slain by him before he sees how 
matters dei stund. Similar stories are 
of almost world-wide currency. 

Gellatley, Davie, cl'at-li. In Scott's 
Waverley a crazy domestic of the Baron 
Bradwardine, given. to answer questions 
with snatches of song. 

Genevieve, St., Jen'e-vày, An apocryphal 
saint, a lady who according to legend was 
falsely accused of adultery and condemned 
to death, but escaped and lived six years 
in a forest till her husband found her 

and took her home, convinced of her inno- 

cence, 

George - a - Green. The pinner or pound- 
keeper of Wakefield, one of the associates 
of Robin Hood. 

Geraint, ge-rint’, A knight of the Round 
Table, married to Enid, and celebrated in 
par of Tennyson's Idyllsof the King. See 

nid. 

Geryon, jéri-on. In ancient classical le- 
gend, 2 monstrous king of He ria, who 
fed his oxen on human flesh and was slain 

Giant Despair. A formidable plant of t 
1 I ant Despair, ormidable giant of the 
love, proves the curse and ruin of its Kilerim's Progress who lived E Doubting 


creator. * d astic, 
Freischütz, fri‘shitts. A*marksmaif of Ger- | Gil Blas, zhčl bliis.. The hero of a diverting 
» man legend who obtains seven magic | novel by Le Sage, written in French, 
halls, six of which hit Whatever he aims | though the scene is Jaid in Spain and 
a bmi he sevenih goes as the fiend | incidents are taken from Spanish writers. 


i ilpin, John, gil'pin. A ondon linen- 
Íri'a. A Scandinavian goddess of ain - ai ; 
love ‘an dione olen Cow ss of | draper and train-band captain, whose 


d ep aL on horseback are celebrated in 
er's hum ame, 
x m John. In Rabelais's romance of I Ga ern Um he do o taco: 
dargantua and Pantagruel a profane and ding to a well-known story, out of frolic 
ebauched but hold and amusing charac- | shut herself into a chest on her wedding 
Davis in the heart of everything that lay and vos thus entombed alive. 
7 : ovanni, Don, jo-viin'nc. ali 
Friar Tuck. The friar who is said to have | of Don J. uan and the Title Ly RAT dom 
been among Robin Hood merry men. 
Fribble. An effeminate and contemptible 


by Mozart based on the Don Juan le- 
spoon in garricki Miss in her Teens, 


try by riding naked the peop} Gf Ge 


C he namo 
Latin writer À ius, di tale 
Ventures of a young Plating mA 
has ZC. mado to assume the form of 
anit. or Cupid and Payer 
olden Fleece, I 
of a famousram hung i no eee 
at tha ae 
off by the Argonauts twin i 
ch eril. One of the ine ovii aean D * 
king Lear, See Lear, EMeriol 
Goodfellow, Robin, A tricksy im 
Gor enter E Fish tales, called he uk 
— ulous British king. Seo 
rad'grind, omas. A 
ness man connecter with the ine be e 
in Dickens's Hard Times, who is above all 
scntiment, and cares ouly for what is 

















Dutchman. A phantom ship seen 
in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope, said to be commanded by a T. dutch 
captain (Vanderdecken) who for his im- 
iety has to sail till the day of judgment. 
Poker, Harry. In Thackeray's Pendennis 
` the son of a wealthy brewer, a sporting, 
slangy, wide-awake young sybaritc, who 
for a time is enthralled by the siren 
Blanche Amory. p 
Foppington, Lord. A coxcomb in Van- 
brugh's comedy The Relapse, and Sheri- 
dan's Trip to Scarborough. 
ord, Mrs. One of Shakspere's Merry 
Wives of Windsor, who betools Falstaif 
for his evil intentions. 
natus. Tho hero of a popular talo 
who obtained an inexhaustible purse and 
a cap that would carry him wherever he 
) 


Diavolo, fri dč-üvo-]ð. A brigand 
chief of S. Italy who has given name to 
` —— opera by Auber, with words by 
è C. 

enstein, -stin. A student of hysi- 
ology in Mrs. Shelley's romance o same 
name, who attains profound knowledge 
and constructs a hideous monster enducd 
with the attributes of humanity. Tho 
monster, though craving sympathy and 


ardson's novel, The History of Sir 
Grandison, a somewhat, tiresome 
tcr intended to exemplify tho perfect 
Jhristian gentleman. 

Great Commoner, William Piit.— Great 


. ‚Dr. Johnson.—Great Unknown, 
Sir Walter Scott before he was known as 


him, SE i 
Gretchen. A German diminutivo of Mar- 
ds — of the heroine of Goethe's 

"aus o Faust. : 

Grisel'da. The heroine of one of Chance 
Canterbury Tales, borrowed dl det 
Italian. She wassubjected tot e es 
trials by her husband in order bo te fee? 
patience and —— but ne 

ai r murmured, 
Ce ora The former name ^ a) Kë 
in London which has become i Ge 
with hack writers and poor litera Bu 

Grundy, Mrs, A farmer's wife fred pel 
spoken of by Mrs, Ashfield, angit n 
mer's wife, in Mortons com. —— given 
Plough (1799). Mrs. Ashfiel Ino andy 
to speculating about what? n —* 
will say’ in such and such c roum an old 

Gudrun, gud'run. The heroine o sed off 
German onic, a princess GA drudge. 

5 % lor y = 

—— refuses to marry agai 


ions. King 

Gu movere, Ewin'e-vér. The wilo oh d 

Arthur, notorious Tor, hor ng votre’ to 
t to Sir 

^ Sue E best known Tennye 


d. 

Glasso, Mrs. A name attached ton famous 

j avian dess, wife of | cookery-book of 1747, i i i 
* in und corresponding ap some respects | for Booking ahare is said éiere th the 
enus, words * First cate your harc,' though 

amena, “A Gresk iv oft 
1 reek divinity of the sen. 

Gloria'na. The queen of fa ryland in Spen- 


scr'8 Fatric Queene, intended to stan for 
lizabeth 


ueen ` 

Glubbdub'drib. In Swift's Gulliver's Tra- 
vels an island inhabited by sorcerers or 
magicians, who called up at Gulliver's 


à nd in one Way o espe 
———— arkable countries, and 


vis A , lap. hese 
+ | Lilliput, Brobding ir." Seo the 
+ Gal'ahad. Sir, “One of tho knights of King the | 


i - e—the Fr. ti - 
Te fär, fat, fall; me met, her; pine, pin; note, not, múvo; tübe tub, mll; oil, pound; t, Be. ahun: 
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jes, also Glubbdubdrib, Glumdalclilch, 
centric 


Idir“98. ten, Tho, widow who keeps 
dust yd Daniel Peggotty in Dickens's 
houso Col „perfield, always In the depths 
David oly, as * a lone lorn crectur. 
of mole ho faithful and sturdy swine- 
G Cedric in Scott's Ivanhoc. 
hord o os Gammer. "Tho heroine of the 
Gor nd known Old English comedy, Gain 


Lord Veriaopl 
Llc Med 
e ; Cuddie (Cut t). isi 
farm-servant in Scott's Old io ee 
Heart of Midlothian, A name for thy old 
tolbooth or jail of Edinburgh adopted b 
novels, in which ames ol one of hs 
, novels cs a figure. Seo 


,Heb6. The Greek goddess of youth and 



























Hesperides, hes-peri-dez. In G , 
reek myth. 
three nymphs who lived in E 
ens in an island of the western ocean 
and had charge of a tree which produced 
golden apples, Hercules had to fetch 
Poole — this tree, which was watched 

Hes : In classical literature, 

val fication of the evening star (the planer 


*s Needlo (1575), which turns | cup-hearer to the gods (before Ganymede}, | He * 
r Gurton? is useful article and tho | represented asa very beautif itl. | Vesta The Greek name of the goddess 
— the los er ing in her husband | Hecate, hek’ä-tz, id Greek —— Vesta. 3 


finding 9 


: - powers were various, and who 
Hodge s brechio A hero of English legend, 


Hiawatha, hia-wi'thx A 
was a x mythical hero 
times confounded with Artemis (Diana) x Se: Konya mute dts 
mid Proserpine; but latterly became cspe- Hips e, -kré-ne or krén. Af 
cially a goddess of. the infernal regions | o the muses in ancient G ec — 
E SE TGS, | Seer nn 
. m, King o : ^ i 
$ and husband of Andromache, the most T the ona lassienl literature a queen 
valiant among the Trojans, and thc no- hu 
blest hero described in the Lliad. He was 
latterly slain b Achilles, and. his body 
dragged round the city walls in revenge 


cc > H éi 
— i ing of ancient Lydia 
Bai Wee. had a magic ring that ren- 
21 him invisible, and thus helped him 
»  toslay his predecessor Candaules, 


E H : hi i 
¿for hishaving killed Patroclus. See Ilium. thus bringing about Krane Der virtue; 
Hage ' A warrior in the Nibelun- ead snc er oot King Priam of T 7 Ed o. The A mentz, See Atalanta, 
m. ho Kills Siegfried, and is himself | dra. After the fall of Troy she was piven ——— man of Gammer Gurton 


Filled by Chriemhild to Ulysses as a slave, and some say she 


ild. | adopted as a name typical of a country 
Byron's Don Juan the daugh- | drowned herself in despair. 1 

iaidee’ e nirato Lambro, a beautiful girl | Heep, Uriah. Clerk to Mr. Wickfield, the Holofernes  pedant in Shakspere's Love's 

who rescues Juan when cast ashore, and | lawyer, in Dickens’s David Coppertield, a | Labour's Lost. 

dies when her father drags him off to | sncakingand malignantchamcter always | Hon 


eycomb, Will. One of the members of 
the club described in the Spectator, an 
oracle on matters of fashion. 

oneyman, Charles, A lackadaisical High 
Church clergyman in Thackeray's New- 
comes, an uncle to Clive Newcome, smack- 
ing of the humbug and sybaritc. 

Hood, Robin. The famous archer and out- 
law of medisval England, a mere creation 
of popular Pat as A 

Gef ul A companion of Christian in the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Hote. Ancient deities personify the 
changes of the seasons, usually called in 
English the Hours. 

Hora‘tio, In Shakspere’s Hamlet the friend 
and intimate of the Prince of Denmark. 

Horus. An ancient Egyptian deity per- 


o 
sonifying the sun. 

Houyhnhums, húinmz. In Swift's Gulli- 
ver's Travels the race of wonderful horses 
among whom his hero is thrown; mer 

a am - 


slavcry- 
al-si”o-nú. In Greek myth. 
ia A Æolus and wife of Ceyx, at 
whose death she threw herself into the 
` sea and becamo a kingfisher. 

Hamlet. The prince of Denmark, hero of 
Shakspere's finest tragedy, the substance 
of which is contained in old chronicles. 

Hardcastlo, Squire. In Goldsmith's co- 
medy, She Stoops to Conquer, an English 
country gentleman whose house Young 
Marlow — roi an — whose 

hter ‘stoops to conqucr’ him, pre- 

pr to bo. the chambermaid. : ithe 
uire 1s 2 jovial old gentleman, fond of 
telling stories, and has one especial fa- 
vourite of *grouse in the gun- room.’ 
Mrs. Hardcastle is a lady who is devoted 

. towhatisgenteel. Tony Lumpkin is her 
son by a former marriage. Seo Lump- 


n. 
Harllowe, Clarissa. The heroine of Rich- 


proclaiming how *’umble’ he is, but try- 
ing to ruin his employer and marry his 
daughter Agnes. 

"Gt the dead, engen 

10 , daughter o a 
n ; half black and half of fair com- 
, plexion, 
Helen. Tho wife of Menelaus, King of 
| Sparta, and daughter of Jupiter and 
Leda, the most benutiful woman of her 
time. She was carried off to Troy by 
Paris, and thus caused the Trojan war, 
the Greek princes having combined in a 
great expedition against Troy in order to 
recover her. 

Hel’ena. The heroine of Shakspere's All's 
Well that Ends Well, married to Bertram, 
count of Rousillon, who neglects and de- 
NM her till brought toa better frame 
of mind. 

Hel'icon. A mountain of Greece anciently 
sacred to Apollo and the muses. 

Helios. The Greek name for the sun and 
the sun-god, in the latter sense identified 
with Phebus or Apollo. 

Heph:e'stus. Samo as Vulcan. 

¿Hera. Same as Juno. > 

¿Her'cules or Her 'acles. In classical my- 





are endowed with reason and form 
community, their servants being the 
Yahoos (which seo in Dict.). : 
Hu'dibras. The heroof the famous satire 
in verse by Samuel Butlerdirected against 
the Nonconformists, Hudibras being a 
ridiculous Presbyterian knight-crrant 


í al *i thology, a hero or demi-god, son of Jupiter | _with a squire named Ralph. 
of Mars and Venus and wife of Cadmus. | and Alcmena, renowned for his wonderful | Hugh of Lincoln. A young boy who, ac- 
n her marriage day she received a neck- achievements, twelve of which aro spe- 


cording to an old lish legend, the . 
subject of Chaucer's Prioresss Tale, was 
mueren by the Jews and his fate mira- 
e known. 
EE Be Sec mime 
E 3 wic i 
huntin P after any social ‘lion’ witbin 


her reach. z 

Hyacinthus. A beautiful boy beloved b ^ 
Apollo, b nom hewasaecidentally killed 
me playin dee discus; from his 

the flower : 

H dra. A many-headed monster slain by ` 

„ Hercules. Secin Dict. 

"Hylas. 


lace which proved unlucky to everyone 
Harold, Childe. The hero of Byron's 
Pn Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, the 
* e being a man of birth, wealth, and 
ntellect, who, while still young, has be- 
seeder wep pleasure, and resolves to 
' in e an oppor- 
tunity foe much fine description nde 


cially singled out as the twelve labours of 
Herena S Ho wees for m ume KA i 
mphäle, Queen o a, and latter 
married Eiere, (which see). Being 
mortally poisoned by the garment o 
Nessus, he voluntarily ascended his fune- 
ral pile, and wasreceived among the gods. 
¢ See also Hydra, Omphale, Gerbe C. 
Hermes, hér'mez. The Greek deity ro- 
garded as equivalent to the Roman Mer- 
cury, the messenger of the gods, the in- 
ventor of the lyre (which he resigned to 
Apollo), the god of commerce, and also of 


fraud and cunning. He is generally re- |' A youth beloved by Hercules and 
pay way, Licutenant. An amusing half- rescnted with sural wings attached to | * carried off by water-nymphs charmed with e 
— oflicer, the companion of Com- his head and ankles, and with a winged | his beauty. _ strictly hi-pér- 
Pick]? Trunnion in Smollett’s Peregrine | rod—the caduceus. Hyperion, hi pe rks mor c Des 
Hatt’ x Hermes Trismegis'tus. A mythical person- | You. Inancient myt ol. one of me tans; 
Dutch cs Dirk. Tho captain of the age, the same as the E pun god Thoth, | sometimes a name equivalent to tho sun. 
Mannering ZE ng vessel in Scott's Guy | represented as the author of a great num- 
tram ia ug, in whose lugger Harry Ber- | ber of ancient writings. 


Iachimo, yak’i-mö. An Italian villain in 
pere's Cymbeline who leads Posthu- 
— elles that his wife Imogen has 


Hermia. Oncof theheroines of Shakspere's 
Midsummer Nighi's Dream. : 
Hermione, hér-mi'o-né&. In Shaksperes 


ed off; 
x t honest to his employers. —— 
of Mainz de man legend, an archbishop 


` faithful to him. 
mice) asa K voured by an army of rats(or| Winters Tale the wife of King Leontes | been unfat Dare di y red rernm, et 
during a Judgment upon him for having, Tago, EE o ane Sone ot 


of Sicily, unjustly suspected by her hus- 
Hands She ^ an een e of ‘dignity with- 
eus pride: lore — — and ten- 
ou 
Hero. The beautiful priestess of Venus 
at Sestos, to visit whom Leander u 


of A severe famine, shut up a number 
The see ton barn and burned them. 
Rhino near Bi) —* m m WINS of the 
Hae Scene of the iahop's death. lave been 


d devilish malignity des 

Jalon Desdomona's ME MUR ulncas. 
Icarus, tna son of Dadalus, fled with his 
father but soared too high, and the sun 


to 
ifici t he fell 
ent In Di '8 Ni llespont. On his death she | melted his artificial wings, so tha 
ek] us C58 ronan han choles svim tho ae Another Hero has an A tho sca and was drowned. Sce Dæ- R 
by and kills in a duel the | important part in Shakspere's Much Ado. | dalus. 
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in Scott's Rob Roy, an admirably humor- 

ous creation. 

Ja'son. Au ancient Greek hero, the leader 
of the Argonauts and husband of Medea. 
Jeames, jómz. Jeames do la Pluche, tho 
professed writer of an amusing diary, one 
of Thackeray’s contributions to Punch; 
a footinan who makes money by railway 
speculation and for a time is a man of 

couscquence, 

Jellyby, Mirs., jel'i-bi. In Dickens's. Bleak 
House 2 lady so immersed in missionary 
matters, and so much concerned for tho 
poor heathens in Africa, that she neglects 
her own houschold, 

Jenkins, Winifred. In Smollett's Hum- 
phrey Clinker, Miss Tabitha Dramble's 
maid, who writes letters amusing trom 
their —— and becomes the wifo of 
Humphrey. 4 y - 

Jenkirkon Ephraim. A swindler in Gold- 
smith's Vicar of Wakcfield, who cheats the 
vicar and his son Moses, and talks learn- 
edly about the ‘cosmogony of the world.’ 

Jes'sica, Thedaughterof Shylock tho Jew 
in Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice, ` 

Jingle, Alfred. An amusing swindling 
stroller in Dickens's Pickwick, who talks 
in a peculiar elliptical style, and aftor 
cheating Mr. Pickwick is rescucd by him 
from a debtors' prison. His henchinan is 
Job Trotter. à 

Jocas'ta. Sce Edipus. = - 

Jones, Tom. The hero of a novel by Ficld- 
ing, manly and good-hearted, but dissi- 
pated and wanting in self-respect. He 
marries Sophia, daughter of Squire Wes- 


cm, : 

Jotunheim, yé'tün-him. The abode of the 
frost giants in Scandinavian mythology, 

Juan, Don. Sco Don Juan. 

Juliet. Tho heroine of Shakspere's famous 
tragedy Romeo and Juliet, a member of 
the Capulet family, while Romeo is one 
of the Montagues. 

Juno. The supreme foddess among tho 
Romans, identified with the Greck Hera, 

Janie an Roman deity, id 
wpiter. The supreme Roman deity, iden. 
tilicd with the Greek Zeus. - Scc in "Dict. 








'enüs A king of ancient 
etre ir el his own son in fulfil- 
ment of arash vow similar to that of 
Jephthah. š e 

e on. A poctic name of Troy, 

— mamo of Homer's Greek poem 
the Iliad. This poem (in twenty-four 
books) describes incidents that take place 
during part of the ten years’ war waged 
by the Greeks against Troy, the cause of 
which was the abduction of Helen, wife 
of the Greck prince Menclaus, by Paris, 
son of Priam King of Troy. It begins 
with a quarrel and its important conse- 

uences between Achilles, the chief Gre- 
Gan warrior, and Agamemnon, the gen- 
eralissimo of the Greek host, and ends 
with the funcral of Hector, who is slain 
by Achilles, and whose parting with his 
e Andromache before tho fatal contest 

is one of the most famous passages in tho 
epic. Gods as well as heroes are freely 
introduced, and the whole sets before us 
EE and impressive 

of antique life. 

GE Gen The wife of Posthumus 
and heroine of Shakspero's Cymbeline. 
She suffers sorrow and ex through 
her husband's belief in her infidelity (sce 
Jachimo), but is made happy in the end. 

à A Hindu god of the heavens, 

Invincible Doctor. A name for tho Eng- 
nm — —— William of 

ccam (1270-1217). 

To. In TED myth. a princess beloved 
by Jupiter, and temporarily changed into 
à cow to avoid the — of Juno. 

ifije-ni'a. A daughter of Aga- 

memnon and Clytemnestra,who was about 

to be sacrificed to avert the wrath of the 

e but was miraculously carried away 
* m Aulis to Tauris. £ 

y ris, The ancient goddess of the rainbow 

also a messenger of the gods, especially of 


uno. 
Isaac of York. A wealthy Jew, father of 
Rebecca in Scott's Ivanhoe. 

Isabella. "The heroine of Shakspero's Men- 
suro for Measure, for whom Angelo, the 
deputy of the Duke of Vienna, has an evil 
passion, and whose brother Claudio is 
willing to sacrifice her virtue in return 
for his own safety. 

Is ‚ Yzn-grim. The name of the wolf 
in the famous story of Reynard the Fox. 
Tsis. An Egyp goddess of tho moon, 
wife of Osiris and mother of Horus, often 

represented as veiled, 

Islands of the Blest or Fortunate Islands. 

Islands believed by the Greeks to lic far 

Se in the Atlantic and to form a sort of 


sium. 

Isolde, i-sold’, A heroine of medimval ro- 
mance belonging to the Arthurian cycle, 
the beloved of Sir Tristram. 

Israfil. In Mohammedan mythology, the 
resurrection, ld pow the UNT dc 

lon, and who himself has ‘the 
sweetest voice of all God'g creatures,’ 





—— O 
extracting sunhe 
yerting ice into gunpo cucu 
icmbted to bo carried pe det 
alla Rookh, The heroine t Mant 
represented as daught e M 
Aurungzebe, and oina e De 
marry tho King of Buch® 0 Cu 
ine m nz tained Y Y Series of ta) 
DOCE, with wh XA 
love, m i 4 sho 
p thed — US out (o Le he l 
amore, In Byron’ 
pirate, father d Ge aan, Creek 
waving his headquarters jn à ay 
mannered anta es being "tne al 
cut a throat,” `" over scuttled ship cr 
“mmermoor, Brideof, Lu A 
inc of a trag y Scott Sien, 
ons SCH novel by Scott, Ses A hero. 
an'celot or Launcelot Tho 
of King Arthur's kv; —— 
EE en 
» Lydia, A Tomanti 
lady, the heroi i k 
lady ie, heroine of Sheridan comedy 


nocoon, li-ok’o-on. In Greek] 
Trojan pricst who along wi gend, a 
was killed by two enormous — 
incident represented in à Very famous 
group af un my. 

aodamia, là'o-da-mi"a, In Clasaic fable 
the wife of Protesilaos, wh 

on — Altor hig death. om she followed 

Sort of flying island visi 

Gulliver, raised above tho cath e men 
of a huge loadstone, and inhabit by 
sons engaged in the most abstruse studies, 
These philosophers were apt to become go 
deeply immersed in study as to be quite 
oblivious to —— else, and hene . |. 
they had attendants cal ed flappers whos $ [^s 
duty it was to rouse their attention ! 
n dig — wath a blown, bladder 

ached to a handle. 

Lato'na. The mother of Apollo and Diana. 

Launce. Anamusing clown in Shaksperes 
Two Paene, with a favourite dog 
named Crab. : 

Lavin'ia. In Virgil's Zneid, the second 
wife of Æneas, previously betrothed to 
Turnus, King of Latium, - of 

Lean’der, In Greek story a young man t 
Abydos who used to swim the Hellespon 
to visit Hero of Sestos. Seo Hero. the 

Lear, ler, A mythical king of Käsch d 
subject of Shakspere's t ae Gen 

Believing in the love of his daug 
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Kaf. In Mohammedan mythol. a moun- 
tain that surrounds and, walls in tlıo 


earth. 

Ka'ma. The Hindu god of love, 

Kay, Sir. A rude boastful and mannerlesg 
knight at King Arthur's court. 

Keha'ma, A great Indian rajah who ob- 
tains Supernatural powers but mcets a 
wretched doom, the subject of Southoy's 

d'en The Curse of Kehama. 

ew, Lady. In Thackeray's Newcomes an 
aristocratic dowager, aunt of Ethel New- 
come, Ave to domineerover all the mem- 
bers of her family though her nieco Ethel 
is apt torebel, Her son Lord Kew was at 
one time en a to Ethel, 
e 























Ä 3 anzegg, Miss. A rich heiress with Joneril and Regan, he divides between 
pael angel in Ait ME Paradiso artificial es of gold, celebrated in n comic them hie kin Gom, Danes fear A 
9f a toad touched him with his spear ez) poem by Hood. She was married for her | other daughter Corde : 


the former drive him mad by ingrati 


and he only learns the wo 
te, Sergeant. Tho disreputable but | 


; when too late. ol 
amusing hero of Farquhar’s Recruiting | Leda. In Greek mythol. the mother o 


tem 
stor 1 llux, Helen, and 
—— and Pon visited by J nn p 
Lefora ie avr. A lieutenant moss death 
forms a vary — scone x 
andy. : 
Keis yt ‘brutal slavo- owner m ; 
Stowc's Uncle Tom's Cabin German bal- 
ees le-nor. A heroire - Ka 
a J € 
ee on horseback wit him 


Ivanhoe, The hero of Scott's well-kno 
novel, son of Cedric the Saxon, and a 
favourite of Richard I.; loves and marries 

owena the Saxon beauty: 

Ixion. In classical mythology, a Thessa- 
lian king who for his wickedness was 
punish in the infernal regions by being 
Loch toa perpetually - revolving ficry 


Jack, Colonel, The hero of a fictiti 
hiograp by Defoe, who from ——— 


becomes a slave-owner in America. 
Jans, oman deity represented with 


to ways, and 


h 
Jaques, jak'wes or zhük. A molanchol 


and 
As You bine ative lord in Bhakspere's 


ter's Tale, King of Sicil G d is play 
on s » 
ercon. 

and tho consequence sf lowing an, a 


La Creevy, Liss, A kind-hearted spricht! 
little miniaturo painter in Dickens's Ni- 


untiful. Sco Bountiful. 








tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; 









D r whe; aida him P enc. | 
Jarley, The proprictrix of a t Lady of Lyons, Sco Aelnotte, cowardly fellow whe, allt | of femalo "| 
* ravel- of the Lake. : thou h with, qua efim. | 
p Waxwork in Dickens's Old Curiosity Se who figures in tho Deg Lilith. Ind owish —— — —— de 
Bailie : n ur.—Also t] mon w nee 
Niel A Glasgow magistrate | by Sir Water Ale tho its heroine Allen | was created. UMS 
Fito, far, fat, fall; nd, mot, hérs pino, pin; à i el 3 "s 
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ee fictitious. 


Madeos A 


LILLIPUT 


tr The land of the Lilliputians, 


^" 


CR about six inches high, in Swift's 


È : A heroine of 
o, whose name became synony- 
old romane that of a mistress or swect- 


mous 
A kind-hearted and volublo 
ing-house ee who is the 
rin two of Dickens's Christ- 


grim, pc 
of natieram lo and her £4000. 


Little Dorrit. 


“a Opera. His d t ; 
Fro AN Macheath; the dashing high- 
wayman | in’, A mythical king of Eng- 
EE e equally mythical Drot 
or Brutus. — 

andinavian mythol. the evil 
d who Gel about ‘the death of 
jaldcr 


Ider. LL. o 
ore In German legend a siren 

Dt wae thine who lures men to destruc- 
tion. - rm 

. Tho kero of a novel by Disracli, 

a nants ees who shows some favour 
for the Roman Catholic religion, but ulti- 
mately marries Lady Corisande and at- 
taches himself to the English Church. 

Lovelace. The libertine hero of Richard- 
son's novel Clarissa Harlowe, 

Lubberland. Same as Cockaigne. 

Lucre'tia. The heroine of a legendary tale 
of carly Rome, who stabbed herself after 
being defiled by Sextus Tarquinius. 

Lud. Adabulousking of Britain, |. 

Lugg'nagg. An island in Swift's Gulliver's 
Travels. Seo Struldbrugs. 

Lumpkin, Tony. The son of Mrs. Hard: 
castle by her first marriage in Goldsmith's 
comedy She Stoops to Conquer; an igno- 
rant, idle, mischicvous, but good-natured 

oung booby. i 

ycldas, lis'i-das. A poctic name under 

which Milton in a celebrated clegy la- 

ments his deceased friend Edward King. 
don, Barry. The hero of Thackeray's 

Memoira of Darry Lyndon, an Irishman 

wlio relates his own adventures as an au- 

dacious sharper and swindler, 

yonnesse, li-on-nes’. A tract in the south- 

west of England said to be now covered 

by the sea. 


Mab. The quecn of the fairies according 
to Shakspere and other English pocts. 

Macaire, Robert, ma-kür. A scoundrel 
hero of certain popular French plays. 

Macbeth’. A historic personage who raised 
himself to bo king of Scotland, and is 
celebrated, along with his wife Lady Mac- 
beth, in Shakspere’s famous tragedy, the 
events of which, however, are almost en- 


cduff’, A Scottish thane who slays Mac- 
post. Seo preceding entry. 
ac Flecknoe, flck’nd. "The name under 
which Dryden lampoons tho poet Shadwell. 
n à poetical satire of same namo. 
heath, Captain, mak-h3th'. Tho high- 
wayman hero of Gay's Beggar's Opera, 
3 d declared he could bo so happy with 
ft ier Polly Peachum or Lucy Lockit, 
was married to the former, though ho 
promised to marry the latter and was as- 
isted by Besto ER fom jail. 
1 us an ora. In Scott's 
Waverley, A i ighland chicf and his sister 
se ah — c the caso of Charles Ed- 
` averley f 
Who was Meh ricy proposed to Flora, 


8 Was oxecu minded and beautiful. Fer- 


MAS ipphant, Sir Pertinax. Tho hero of 


2 Scotsman mio alto Man of tho World, 
E in re* treu Als fortunes 
bool (bowing) to tho great ann 


*,,,5« prince or king of Welsh iradi- 
tion, who is said to have discovered Amo: 
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rica long before : 
— —— the subject of 
m , > 
CCT e dee 
a ar 1 
Mad Baran he wile ot Tuum Hood 


Litter- tongued old courtier in Scott's 


Fortunes of Nigel. 
alaprop, Mrs. <A lady in Sheridan's 
notorious for her 


Somody ige: Rivals, 

usin unders in the ¿ 

aunt and guardian to Lydia Dana 

Balvo'lio. The pompous and conceited 
steward or major-domo of Olivia in Shak- 
aporo 8 Twelfth Night. 

Bbambrino's Helmet, A wonderful helmet 
of mcdiwval romance which Don Quixote 
claimed to have found, though his was 
merely a barber's basin. 

Manfred. The hero of a drama by Byron, 
a man of sombre character who has deal- 
ings with the powers of evil. 

Mannering, Guy, The English officer and 
gentleman who gives name to Scott's well- 
known novel, and whose daughter is mar- 
ried to its hero Ilarry Bertram. 

Blan of Brass. Sec Tulus. 

Man of Feeling. The hero of a sentimental 
and lachrymose novel by Henry Mac- 
kenzie (1771). 

Mantalini, man-ts-loné. A dissipated fo 
iu Dickens's Nicholas Nickleby, husbau 
toa fashionable milliner, latterly reduced 
to turn his wife's mangle. 

Marchioness, The. A half-starved girl, 
maid of all work to Sampson Brass in 
Dickens's Old Curiosity Shop, latterly 
married to Dick Swiveller. 

Margaret. The heroine of Goethe's Faust. 
Sce Faust. 

Marlow. The hero of Goldsmith's comedy 
She Stoopsto Conquer, bashful with ladies, 
but by no means so with chambermaids, 
Seo Hardcastle. - 

Mar'mion. A brave but profligate English 
lord, hero of Scott's poem of same name, 

the scene of which is partly in Scotland, 
slain at Flodden. 

Marner, Silas. The character who gives 
name to a novel by George Eliot, a weaver 
who believes himself deserted by God, and 
has his small store of gold stolen, but is 
restored to heart and hope by a little 
foundling child who comes to him. 

Lars. „Ihe Roman godof war. See in Dict. 

Marsyas,mür'si-as. A satyr fabled to have 
been conquered by Apollo in a musical 
contest, and. to have been flayed alive by 
the victor. 2 d 

Mawworm. A canting hypocrite in Bicker- 
staffs comedy The Hypocrite, a beliover 
in Dr. Cantwell. ‘ 

Mede’a. The daughter of a king of Colchis, 
in Greck legend, a famous sorceress, who 
helps Jason to carry off the golden fleece, 
is married but aiterwards deserted by 
him, and in revenge murders their two 
children. . 

Megara, me-jé’ra. In classical myth. one 

Maca? e Lema A Greek legendary 

elcager, mel-3-4'Jér. 4 
hero, slayer of the formidable Calydonian 
boar and lover of Atalanta; his life de- 
pended on how long a firobrand remained 
unconsumed. 

Melnotte, Claude. The hero of Lytton's 
play The Lady of Lyons, a gardener's son, 
who marries a proud Lyons beauty under 
pretence of being a prince, then mes 
a colonel in the army, and when misior- 
tune overtakes her father finds happiness 
with her at last, 

Melpomene, mel-pomve-n&. Tho Muse who 
presided over tragedy. 1 

Mélusine, mà-lü-sen. A fairy of French 
legend, who is condemned to become every 
Saturday a serpent from the waist down- 


ward. A 

! A king of Ethiopia slain in the 

"Trojan war neo he fought on tlıe Tro- 
jan side. < : 

laus, men-c-li‘us. _ A mythical king 

— husband of Helen and brother 




















of Agamemnon. 
Tephistopheles, mef-is-tof’c-léz. A fiend 
eR irit of evil who s in the Faust 


story, and is made a striking personage by 
Goethe. Sco Faust. 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. Iech: ggo; j, fob; ù Fr.ton; ng,sing; su, then; th, din; w, wis; 


NEWCOME 


Mercury. See Hermes. 

Mercutio, mérkshi-o. The witty aud 
desch ees pf Romeo in Shaksperes 

Merlin. Tho famous enchanter of the 
legends connected with King Arthur. 
errilles, Meg, mer'ri-lez, An old gypsy 
momen who forms a striking character in 


s Guy Mannering 
Micaw’ber, Mr. Wilkins, A delightful 
] Dickense SACH 


humorous character in 
Kopperficld, Risen to high-flown lan 

fond of good living, carclessly impro- 
the deepest gloom, bul E Ka 
f waiting *for something to LL 


and to turn up.’ 
Midas. Al king of Phrygia, y 
having obtaincd from i gos the Eran 
turning everything he touched into gold, - 
oun Jä curee. Apollo gave him an ass'a 


O 
ca 
. 
A " 
p REN RE TTT E RUP it ee ipit Me ee EIS QA 


erva. n Dict. 

Mi'nos <A legendary king and la 
of Crete, made after death one of the a 
judges of the lower world. 

Minotaur, A monsterof Greck fable, half 
man half bull; lived in the Cretan laby- 
rinth, and was slain by Theseus, 

Miran .The daughter of Prospero. in 
Shakspere's Tempest. 

Mirza, A fictitious personage described in 
The Spectator (No. 159) a3 seeing a noble 
allegorical on of human life, 

Mo’dred. The nephew of King Arthur, 

against whom he rebelled; he was slain 
in the battle that ensued, and in it King 
Arthur also receited his death-wound. 

Montague, mon’ta The noble house 
of Verona, to which Romeo belonged in 
Shakspere's Romeo and Juliet. 

Mor mor-ji-an’a. The clever femalo 
slave of Ali Baba in the famous story of 
The Forty Thieves. 

asen, mun-chy sn." The name at- 
tached to a collection of most extravagant 
and amusiug fictions, corrupted from the 
real name of a certain German officer. 





Nancy. An unfortunate girl in Dickens's 
Oliver Twist, kind-hearted, and faithful 
to Bill Sikes, who brutally murdered 

er. 

Narcis'sus, A youth of Greek fable, who 
fell in love with his own image as he caw 
it reflected in a fountain, aud pined away 
and died. ; 

Nausicaa, na-sik'ü-a. A princess of the vi 
Pheaciansin Homer's Odyssey ytho takes 
compassion on Ulysses when shipwrecked. 

Nexra, nt-3'ra. A female name c 
in some of the Latin poets. 

Nell. The child heroine of Dickens's Old 
Curiosity Shop, living with her = 
father, who has 2 passion for gam d 
m at E — y with her into 

e country, where e. 

Nephelococcy nef’ 6-13-kok - sij" i-a. 
ehe the residence of the 
birds in — famous comedy 


rie Birds, a satire upon Athens and the 
Athenians. 
Neptune, Nerelds. See in Dict. 


Nessus. A centaur who brought about the 
death of Hercules. See Dejanira. 
Nestor. A legendary king in southern -~ 
Greece, one of those who went to Troy, ~ 
wise, and the longest-lived among men. 
Newcome, Colonel. Ono of the most pro- 
minent characters in Thackeray's novel 

The Newcomes, brave, simple, and good, : 
though not over-wise. Ho loses his for- 3 
tune and retires to the Charterhouse, s. 
where he dies. is son Clive, a fine, 
haudsomo young fellow, who adopts tho 
profession of an artist, long hankors in e 
vain after his beautiful, clever, and 

irited cousin Ethel Newcome, who is 

the daughter of a wealthy banker, and is 
intended to marry into the E She 

is brought up to love wealth and title, but 
latterly is married to Clive. Other mem- 

bora of the Newcomo family are intro- 
duced, e the odious Sir Barnes, 
whose ill-treatment causes his wife to run 


wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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Old Man of the Sea. In tho Arabian 
Nights a malignant old wretch who man- 
aged to get himself planted on the shoul- 
ders of Taradi ho only got rid of him 
by intoxicating him. 

ola Mortality. A novel by Scott dealing 






















away from him. Sce also Florac, Honey- Othello, Tn 8 
man, Kew. 

, DÉI be-lung-en. A race or 
Mail in German Yesend possessed of 
a great treasure, and whose name is. ak 
tached to the old German pio the Nibe- 






























with the persecution of the Covenanters, 


lungenlicd or song of the Ni nes. Seo The real Old Mortality was an old man | man in Sheridu aus, A fightin 
Nicholas ithe. now of a novel | who made it his task to keep fresh tho | *A very pretty quero ey, Tho pc 
of same name by Dickens, who teaches tombstones of the Covenanters in country phrase of Sir ucius, standa” js 
under Squeers at Dotheboys Hall, joins | churchyards. Overreach, Sir G 


Oliver. Ono of the twelve peers of Char- 


lles, A 
ulous y: in = roud 
lemagne. See Rowland. $ ascal in "Mass 


i f Mr. Crummles 1 n^ and 


j i hers Cheery- N L = 
an Mia mother. with her bling and Olivia. In Shakspere s Twelfth Night a 
inconsequent style of speaking, is very | rich countess whose love is sought by the 

amusi His sister Kate is a charmin Duke of Illyria, but who falls iu lovc with 
young lady; his uncle Ralph is a hard- | Viola when dressed as a page, and mar- 
ed and miserly money-lender, who'| ries her brother and counterpart Sebas- 
hangs himself when his schemes fail. tian. Also a daughter of the vicar in 
Niflheim, ncfl-him. A region of cold and | Goldsmith's Vicar of W akefield. She 
darkness in Scandinavian mythology. elopes with young Squire Thornhill, who 
Niobe, ni’o-bé. A queen of classic story, | thinks he deceives her by a mock mar- 
whose children were all slain by Apollo |, riage, which is found to be real after all. 
and Diana, and herself turned into stone, [;Olym'pus. A mountain of northern G recce 
y, Sho is an accepted type of grief. . || auciently fabled to be the abode of the 
in ni'sus. Ti Virgil's ZEneid a Trojan 
* youth who accompauied ZEneas to Italy, 
and icll in attempting to rescue his inti- 
mate friend Eralan The two are pro- 
verbial types of friendship. ` F 
Noggs, Newman. In Dickens's Nicholas 
Nickleby, an extremely odd but kind- 
pees SE cler ue Ralph Nick- 
eby, once a country gentleman. à 
Norns. The three Yates of Scandinavian 


thology. 

Norval. ho hero of the last-century tra- 
uc by the Rev. John Home. 
le was the son of Lord Douglas, but was 
brought up as a peasant, and was killed 
by his stepfather Lord Randolph, who 

was in ignorance of the relationship. 
Nym. A follower of Falstaff’s in Shak- 
spere’s Merry Wives and Henry V., an 
amusing rogue who latterly gets hanged, 


lady who joins with, Is RSet Wiresa 


ries Fento 


allas. A name of Minerva 
Pamela, pa-m@'la or ame h 3 
of a novel by Richardson goto heroine 
resists her master's attempts to KE ho 
her, and latterly becomes his vife = 
Pan. Among tho Greeks and Romans 
Eod of flocks and herds, represented with 
two horns, pointed Cars, ind goat's lore 
Pandora, In classical myth. a woos 
sent by tho gods to bring evils upon ps 
fire by 
3 heus 
anything to do with her, but his pahare 
Epimetheus marricd her. Later 
say she had a box of blessings, which 
oong Incautiously opened all escaped ex. 
ope. 


Pangloss, Dr. A ridiculou E 
man's comedy The Hoir ates oe 


Pantagruel An cnormous giant, 
Gargantua in Rabelais's ll —— 


8. 

Omphale, om'ía-13. A queen of Lydia 
whom Hercules served for three years 
asa slave, spinning among her women and 
dressed in women's clothes, while Om- 
phale kept his club and lion's skin. ` 

Ophelia. The daughter of Polonius in 
ee Hamlet, loving and loved by 
Hamlet, but driven mad by his treat- 
ment of her and her father's death. 

Ores’tes. A hero of Greck tragedy, tho son 
of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. He 
killed his mother in punishment of his 
fathers murder, and for this crime was 
pursued by the Furies. His friendship 
with Pylades, who married hissister Elec- 
tra, was proverbial. , 

Orla'na. legendary princess of England, 
beloved by Amadis de Gaul. 

Orion, o-ri'on. A giant and mighty hunter 
of Greek fable, who was blinded as a pun- 
ishment, but recovered his sight by travel- 
ling eastwards and exposing his cyes to 
the rays of the rising sun. After death 
he became a constellation. 

Orlan'do. One of the paladins of Charle- 
magne, a hero of romance and Italian 
epic. Roland is another form of thename. 
In Shakspere's As You Like It Orlando is 


uzd. Thosupreme deity of the ancient 
Persians and the modern Parzees, the good 


ns jeland and opaa by Weber. 
tree, Ed'le, och'il-tro. A blue-gown or, 
licensed beggar, a shrewd and humorous 


pan'za, Sec Don Quixote. 

París, The son of Priam of Troy, cele- 
brated for passing judgment as to the 
comparative beauty of the threo — 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva: and or carry: 
ing off Helen, the wife of Menelaus, and 
thus causing the Trojan war. 

Parolles, pa-rol'es, A Lraggart and coward 
in Shakspere's All's W ell. 

Partington, Mrs, An imaginary old la 
to whom are assigned many laughable 
blunders in the use of words. An T 
dote was told py Sydney Smith: x D ech 
artington who, durin 1 

teh tide, was seen with her mop trying 

E ce 


` us, —— The rock form of 
H no namo o ; 1 
- Homeric epic, the Odyssey, which mos 


rates the wandcrings and adventures of | Hades in quest of her, and his music so 


charmed the infernal deities that they 


quite reached the upper world. But Or- 
pheus was too impatient, and thus lost 
er for cver. 


j 
tho Atlantic out of her house. 
artri a “he attendant of Tom dra] 
in Fiolding's novel of this name, falt 4 
ple and ignorant of the world, 
Patroclus. Whe bosom friend of Achilles 
in Homer's Iliad, slain by Hector. thful 
Paul and Virginia. A pair Pierre's 
lovers, whose — Ee, nes 
Poncho] ecl um A harbourer of this 
in Gay's Beggar's Opera. His de dune 
Polly is married. to Macheath, an Sea 


the enchantress Circe, the yps 
the descent of U s to Had 
and Charybdis, the aie, the Tour ‘of 


į I enelope 
: and wasted 
` his su 


r% 

—— 
celebra in tragedy. 
rentage, ho unwi ly killed his own 


father, and having answ i 
n the Sphinx obtained the —— 2. 


ing Frank Osbaldistone, who is in love 
th and ultimately marrics Diana Ver- 


Osborne, Capt. Geor In Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair a danditied, selfish, and shal. 


low-hearted young offi i t S 
Naet i teal state pipe Bodley, an ie KiTA al ates | ta" tho nat of dep 
I ng an elo . e 

pas pat out his eras ca herseif and Cdi. | Sharp. His father, a fiarsh, A vie See In Dickens's Martin Dua" 

ae oU his je and left Thebes as a coarse, and domincering merchant, ha wit a sleek, unctuous hy Me imbued 
Antone erer, attended by his daughter reviously cast him off because he objected | tect by profession, so t Jor aA omo second 
(none, Gap A o the marriage, Amelia's father having | with hypocrisy that it has arecalled 
mani no nd. A nymph of classic fablo me nature with hin . His daughters à sre 
Helen, the famous Poo dese rted her for | O'Shan'ter, Tam, "Tho hero of a narrative | Charity and Mercy, the A gien, but 
gi tuck, Jonathan, An old erly gentle- m by Burns, who sees a dance of | the latter giddy an the scoundrel 


sobered by marriage with 
Jonas Chuzzlewit. ; untlet à 
bles, Peter. In Scott's Redga zo for 
elt old pauper, with a cra 
itigation. Ze 
. Sce Godiva. 
Se y Clara. Nurse of David Copper 


tiquarian tastes, from whom —in old Alloway Churel 
t takes i them to the river Don — 
vhimeical 


bu 
an admirably Ossian. A hero of Gaclic and Irish tradi- 


| : o Fr. & 
p nn fat, fati; ms mei, hör; pine, pin; mite not, múvo; tbe, tub, byll; oil, pound; tt, So. abago—ti Fr 












PELOPS 


ass novel of this name 
field in D [to Barkis (which seo). 
latter ther aniel is a Yarmouth fisher- 
man ty and nicco * Litt 


k myth 
S. ilied and served as food to the gods 
us “fathor, who wished to test their 
py his vers. He was restored to life, 
divine cived an ivory shoulder in place of 
and du eaten by Cercs. Jlis sons were 
tho 0 and Thyestes, and thetragicevents 
Atmected vith * Pelops’ lino? were famous 
in antiquity, nur, Tho hero of Thack- 
Pendon nis i Poudenuis, a young man of 
lass rank, somewhat conccited, 

¢ clever, honourable, and rood erent 

bu makes his way as a novelist and man 
who ers, and alter being cngaged to 
of nche Amory marrics his cousin Laura 
B ll His mother is a singularly sweet 
and good woman devoted to her son, His 


uncle, Major Pendennis, is adincr-outand "Rp 


who sinccrely worships 
=e — ithe Pendennis'schief friend 
is tho barristor and publicist Gcorgo War- 
rington. It is e iech " Ge 
sed to write Thackeray's nove 10 
F Newcomes. — 
i -nelo-pG. The wife of Ulysses, 
N epes) FAKE absence from home she 
is pestered with wooers. Faithful to hor 
husband sh» Put Sd the wol she has in 
ei "C ne bl 1 V 
yit ved shod, and at night unweaves 
what she has woven by duy. 
Penthesilea, pon-thes-i-ló'a. In Homer and 
Virgil a queen of the Ce puse aces Wi 
: o heroine of Shakspere's Win- 
ers Tule, daughter of Leontes, King of 
Bicily, exposed as a child and brought up 
aga shepherdess, —88 b "e ^ 
les, peri-klez. The hero of Shak- 
exem Pericles, Prince of Tyre, and of a 
ular tale of the middle ages. 
Perseus persis. Tho slayer of the Gorgon 
Medusı and deliverer of OS the 
f Zeus and Dana». was by means 
ot Medusa's head that he rescued Andro- 
meda, having by it turned into stone tho 
Pede ne ORLO The here of Shak 
chio, pe-tró'chi-U. e horo of Shak- 
Ss Tamin; of the Shrew, husband of 
e shrew Katharina. 
fi Wsianz. An island people 
with whom Ulysses came in contact in his 
wandcrings. See „llcinous, Nausicaa. 
— E of sous who vy us 
Ww er stepson Hippolytus (w d 
mpg ies 
ntom Ship. e Flying Dutchman. 
Philoctotes, Al Goes, 5 Greek h 
octotes, fi-lok-Lo'tz. reek hero, 
who had been a com anion of Hercules 
and had some of this horo's arrows, with- 
out which Troy could not be taken; the 
PRICE of a {raged by Sophocles, M 
L . A legendary princesso ens, 
Tere br Box sister, GE husband 
nd changed into a nightingale 
prono boing changed into a swallow. : 
— Heg'o-thon. _In Greck fablo a 
al regions. 
ckle, Pore e. The hero of an amusing 
novel by Smollett, a debased character 
* br * outward guiso of a gentleman. 
Pickwick Sup I ipes Trunnion. i 
P ick amuel, The hero of Dickens's 
iers Papers, in which aro narrated 
sud cortal ments of clot each afc 
3 ~. c u ng m i e 
and Sally Alessrs, Winklo, Tupman, 
Fled Piper of Hamelin, A wonderful musi- 
inn la (Corman legend who pipes away all 
is defrauded of his promised reward 
thereupon pipes away tho children of the 
hill angio wit 
Pinch, To 
wit an assi; 
who takes advanta 


‚ being afterwards befriended by old 
artin Chuzzlewit. Tom was a great per- 


805 


former on the o ; His sister Ru 
l th 
dock the Se of his friend John West- 
pes, Tom. In Smoll Pere 
a retired e ld — 
modore Trunnion’s servants in order. 
Pistol. A follower of Falstaff in Shakspere's 
MAY a Ta ` cri El 
E: vn ef ; m swaggering bully and 
'giary, tful 4 character in 
Sheridan's com ‘ji E 
be playwright, > Critic, a vain and 
mer eb. In Dickens's Cz 
the Hearth a poor old foy ete OU 
blind daughter, whom he makes believe 
nr, a auite irent ryt and living in good 
— ic yet humo 
Polo'nius, Lord Chamberlain cf dén 


in Shakspere's Hamlet, father of Latrtes 


and Ophelia, garrulous and not with 
worldly wisdom, but not so wise che 


Polynices. Seo Eteocles. 


o emus, A Cyclops or one-eyed giant 
in Homer's Odyssey, who im nt 
Ores and his companions in his cavo 
and devoured some of them; but the rest 
—— him when in a drunken sleep and 

Pomo'na. The Roman goddessof fruits 

Íruit-trecs, wife of —— al f Se 
— or. One of the chief figures in 
Up Heer erepta 

Tan ry gentleman of small esta 
who is forced rei 
through his wifo's ambition to mix o 
with "the county families,’ 

Pope Joan. A woman who, according to a 
once credited but fictitious story, havin 
long lived disguised as a man, got hers 
made pope and reigned as xx for two 
yeara (853-855). y 

Portia, por'shi-a. A rich heiress in Shak- 
spere's Merchant of Venice, whose father 
has scttled that the suitor whom she mar- 
ries must first select from three sealed cas- 
kets the one which contains her picture. 
Fortunately her lover, Bassanio, chooses 
rightly. Disguised as a learned doctor of 
law slie afterwards gives judgment against 
Shylock the Jew. Sce Shylock. 

Poseidon, po-si'don. The Greek sea god 
corresponding with Neptune. 

Post‘humus, natus. The husband of 
Imogen in Shakspere's Cymbeline, who 
Si rasy believes in the infidelity of 

s wife. 

Poyser, Mrs. In Gcorge Eliot's Adam Bede 
a Tarmer's wife, remarkable for the sharp- 
ness of her tongue, and her pithy aud 
epigrammatic sayings. : 

P. P. Olerk of this Parish. The fictitious 
author of a volume by Dr. Arbuthnot, 
giving what professes to be memoirs of a 
parish clerk, a worthy who pompously 
chronicles very small beer. X y 

Erkam - dus A ing of Troy m the D ser 
S of the Trojan war, father o 
PU Paris, and husband of Hecuba, slain 


IT us. ^ = 
Primrose Dr. The vicar in Goldsmith's 
famous Vicar of Wakefield, a good an 
simple man with amiable weaknesses and 
vanities. His wife is a great housekeeper 
and stickler for gentility. His daughters 
3M jin ane itle ct dleo em e 

and Mose e la I 
and Dedantio and foolishly gives a good 
“ horse for a s of green spectacles. 
rogne, prok'ni, prog’nt. 
Philomela. 


meth rõ · mð thus. A divine per- 

Baer of troek mythology, who brought 

fire irom heaven toman, and was punished 

by Zeus (Jupiter), who had him chained 

to a rock of. Mount Caucasus, where an 

le or vulture fed constantly on his liver. 

e. The daughter of Ceres and 

wifo of Pluto, who carried her off to the 

i world while gathering flowers in 
Sicily. 3 

Pros'pero. Tho magician and exiled Duke 

n in Shakspere's Tempest, father 

of enda, and master of Ariel and 


li » 
Proteus. Sec in Dict. 
L A meddlesome busybody in 
Fortis comedy of same name (1825). 


into the ranks of the ar pei pithi 


E 


RODERICK ~ 


Payche si'kë. An allegorical personifica. 
tion of the soul, a beautiful maiden whose 
charming story is given the Latin 
ee an e Cupid fel da love wie 
trials, partly d lousy of Ye 
before the lovers were occalousy of Venus, 
w 


rofessor of the 
art of 7 
She b pufling as he em F himself, in 


C. 
ure, on. In Mrs. Centlivro y 
A Bold Stroke for a Wife, a Quaker Y 


cheated out of 
Feignwell: NOU a rich wife by Colonel 


on, pig-m4li-on. 
—— ig meli on A Greek sculptor 


ave fallen in love with the 
statue of a beauti ‘oman 
and to have ee —— 


she should be endo Ww th fie thas 
re pil'a-dez. The bosom friend of 
Pyramus and Thisbe, pira: a 
n Ovid's Metamorphoses — 
abylon, whose parents were against their 
marriage, and who conversed through a 
chink in a wall. Having agreed to meet 
at the tomb of Ninus, Thisbe arrived first, 
but ran away at tho my of a lioness all 
bloody, leaving her robe, which Pyramus 
dead. he ed end, Thinklug her 
he ki meelf; an i 

Thisbe did likewise. ^ 


-a3. See Damon. 


uarll Philip. Tho hero of a story called 
oa Ilermit, relating the udventures of a . 

at rg oe ras ` who had on apo 

nstead of a man ; author un 
ublishedinl77. `" bes 
kly, Mrs. 'The hostess of a London 
inn frequented by Falstaff in Shakspere's 
Henry IV., garrulous and foolish, and 
taken adyantago of by Falstaff, who runs 
er, 


in de Š 
Quip. A hideous and malignant dwarf 
in - ickens's Old Curiosity Shop, latterly 
wn 


) in the Thames. 
Quixote, Don. Sce Don Quixote. 


Random, Roderick. The hero of a novel 
by Smollctt, a worthless young fellow who 
has many amusing adventures in different 

of the worl 
en An archangel o s 
introdu iu the apocry o 
Tobit. and who takes a considerable place 
in Milton's Paradise Lost. 
selas. A prince of Abyssinia, in a 
moral tale by Dr. Johnson, detained in 
delightful captivity iu a certain ‘hapy 
valley. From this he escapes and trave 
through the world, but finding no greater 
happiness there returns to his old abode. 

Ravenswood, Edgar. The hero of Scott's 
tragic romance The Bride of Lammer- 
moor, who is separated her friends 
es = Lee pet Ashton and per- 

es in a quicksand. 

Rebecca. la Scott's Ivanhoc the daughter 
of Isaac the Jew, the real heroine of the 

novel, beautiful, high-principled, bene- 

volent, loving Ivanhoe and persecuted by 

Bois-Guilbert. In Thacke humorous 

continuation of the novel— 


becca an 
Rowena—Rebecca is latterly married to 


Ivanhoe. x 
d-cross Knight. A knight in Speuser's 

"FairisQueene who slaysa dragon 

es Una. : 

Ro'gan. One of King Lear's unnatural 

—— Romulus 

— thus. A legendary kingof L cla, 

who foc bis nima was ace after death 
n xe 

— A codd tho Greeks and 


ess of 

mans, also known as le. 

Rinaldo. ‘A famous hero of Italian romantic 
epic, one of Ohren Ee s paladius, and 
cousin of Roland or Orlando. 

Robin Hood. See Hood. 

Roderick Dhu. An outlawed Highland 

chief in Scott's Lady of tho Lake, who is 


defeated in a desperate hand-to-hand 


ch, chain; ch, Sc. loch; ggo; jjob; u,Fr-ton> nx, sing; Tu, iken; th, thin; W, wig; wh,whkig; zh.acure. 






































| ROE 806 ! STRAP 
i ... A 8 
. sing | Scrooge, skrüj. In Dickens's Christmas | Boccac i 
| fishi with EI nee that is, tho king Carol, *a grasping, covolous old hunks’ of | lerno who ML. ter of & Dring of 
Hoo, Richard, A Ee be of his nance Pho heart of hepja heri 
H name formerly appeared in certain English of visions or dream pictures he secs at Sikes, BIL ar "Garde, 





legal proceedings along with that of John 


ler Doister, Ralph. Tho hero of the 
Rowitest English comedy, by Nicholas 
Udall, printed in 1556. $ 
Roland. A hero of tales connected with 
Charlemagne, whose nephew he was, said 
to have been killed in the rout of Charle- 
magno's CEA at Roncesvalles. See 
nd, Orlando. : 
Rome "The hero of Shakspere's well- 
known tragedy Romeo and Juliet, one of 
the Montague family, whilo Julict was a 
Capulet. NE 
Rom'ola, The heroine of a novel of same 
namo by Georgo Eliot, the scene of which 
is Florence, in tho time of Savonarola and 
tho revival of learninz in Italy. Romola 
is a patrician maiden, the daughter of a 
learned man, and marries a handsome 
young Greek scholar, Tito Melema, who 


ı Christmas. e Dickens's Olive Tutal housekmuı. 

Scylla, sil’a. In ancient geography a rock | girl Nuncy that ests Who breaker 

` in the Strait of Messina which, with the hanged by a rope in q with him, act 
adjacent whirlpool Charybdis (Ka-rib'dis), Silence, x country jus ing to Scat, 
was proverbiel as a source of danger to | tico Shallow, in Sh ICC, Triend of 
mariners, since in trying to avoid the one | Sile’nus, n classical ee 8 Hen 
they were lizvle to encounter the other, | panionof Bacchus, ren Myth, 
Scyll.. was ren represented as a hideous drunken, sensual 4 reechted asa 
monster, Sind'bad the S k 


Wow eye 4 ve — — 
a ee tw ao pear 


Sed'ley, Awelia, Oncof the twochief female | mariner in tl rapis More 
- characters of Thackeray's Vauity Fair, |, makes several won Aen Nights 
amiable and affectionate, but not intellec- :Sis'yphus, Sco Sisypà il y ages, 
tual, and thus very different trom Becky Skim'pole, Harold, n Di 
Sharp, She marrics Georgo Osborne, and | House, an utterly selfish Ckengg m 
cherishes his memory till she finds how | poses as a man of artistic laracter 
unworthy he was,and then marriesColonel | chil 1n moncy matters lc 
Dobbin. Herfather, at one time wealthy, | tage of his f riends' good and takes Advan. 
became a poor, brokeu-down creature, Jawkenbergius, An image 
fruitlessly trying to sell wine, coals, Ee, | quoted in Sternc's Tristran SI nu 
Her brother Jos (Joseph) an Indiau giopresented as having a hugo andy, and 


= - zT » d . LI P > > = > u n 
turns out to be self-secking, unprincipled, | civilian, was a fat and cowardly dandy, ender, A foolish country lout ? 
| by isnoble wife, | latterly victimized by Becky Sharp. With *Sweet Anne Paso? t,t in Joya 
—— — e nd noe ifo, gana sem'e-ló. In ancient myth. tho Merry Wives. ne Pago” in Shaksperoy 


mother of Bacchus by Jupiter. Slick, Sam. An imagina 


and first Eos oc dome swat Brother of Semiramis. A legendary queen of Assyria, | maker and pedlar, a shrewd nd — 


mus. A Sr? K ti o he e ; and amusj 
Rosalind, roz'a-lind. The sprightly and | wife and successor to Ninus, and mother charactor who figures in several humos 

rmi nished duke | oi Ninyas. E : : ous narratives by J ~~ humor. 
— pe ae You Kl It, beloved Sera'pis A deity worshipped in Ezypt, | Nova Scotia, y udgo C. Haliburton of 


by Orlando. Dressed in male attire, and chiely by Greek and Roman residents Slop, Dr. A narrow-minded and irri 


pg gt E A cL 
-—— "Greg e > 
J 
ev 


accompanied by her cousin Celia and | there. : medical man in Sternc's Tr; Tritahle, 
Touchstone the eet? A, — her quei A Eod of a a aonana men- Sly, teg ei A tinker SCH Sat 

i i orest of Arden, ione ak sTempest, ` ; hukspore' . 
Los AM -tü. Don Quixote's | Soven against Thebes, Seo Epigoni. Shrew, who is taken wha: des the 


famous steed. Sce Don Quixote. 
Round Table. The largo circular table át 
* which GR Arthur and his knights used 
l to sit, giving iis name to an order of 
Es i knighthood instituted by ihe ki Dg. 
| wena. InScott's Ivanhce the fair Saxon 
y Boy whom the hero gets for wife. See 


Seven Champions of Christendom, Si. dressed up, and ma Crank, 
George of England, St. Andrew of Scot. | lord“? do to fancy himself y 
land, St. Patrick of Ireland, St. David of | Smelfun'rus, A nickname given hy Sterno 
Wales, St. Denis of France, St. James of | to Smollett, who wrote a peovish account 
Spain, St. Anthony of Italy. of his journey through France and Italy, 

Seven Sleepers, The subject of a legend Smike. An ill-used boy in Dickens's Nicho. 
which tells how seven Christian youths of las Nickleby, befriended hy Nicholas, and 
Ephesus having taken refuge from perse- | discovered to be the son of his uncle 
cution in a cave, were there walled up, but 


cca. 
Rowland, roland. Sameas Roland. Row- alph. 
were miraculously mado to sleep for two | Snea 5 Jerry. A henpecked husband in 


land and Oliver were two of the most re- 


4 p> nowned of Charlemagne's heroes, and | or threo hundred ycars, F'oote's farce The Mayor of Garratt, 

| es "Bean, amo proverbial. it "IDE ago — ar Snodgrass, Augustus, A poetical young 

> ; e hero of a novel by on ercio, character in | man, one of the companions of Air. Pick, 

| Dic eus, a half-witted youngman,always | Scoti's Monastery whose language is | wick. panona ot M PR ut 


accompanied by a tame] raven called 
‘Grip.’ Hetakes an innocent part in the 
\ Gordon ‘No Popery' riots, and is con- 
- demned to death, but pardoned. His 
mothers life was overshadowed by Oe 
knowledge that her husband and Bar. 
naby's father was a murderer, skulking 

about the country in danger of his life, 


marked by the atlectation calle euphu- | Sosia, so'zi-a. A slave of Amphitryon in 
ism. epe cR Plautus's comedy of this name, pu 
Shallow, Justice, A foolish justice in by the god Mercury assuming his — 
Shakspere's Merry Y ives, and Henry LY, Aires and Jorkins. In Dickens's David 
(second part). ` $ : "opperfield a firm of proctors to whom 
andon, Captain, A literary man in| David was articled. Jorkins had liitlo 

Thackeray's Pendennis, with , excellent | share in the business, but was represented 
abilities but easy and self-indulgent, | by Spenlow as very strict and stern, and 
spending much of his time in a debtors’ | as setting his face against any lenicnt or 
prison, |J 2 indulgent course that ho himself would 
Shandy, Tristram. The titular horo of otherwise incline to adopt. 
Sternes Lifo and Opinions of Tristram Spo'rus, A name under which Pope satir- 

handy, in which, owever, his father | izes Lord Hervey. 

and uncle, * Uncle Tob rk take the chief | Square. Sce Thwackum. 4 — 
Place. The former (Walter Shandy), a | Squecrs. In Dickens's Nicholas Nickleby 
retired merchant, is 2 man of much read- | the ignorant and brutal schoolmaster 
ing, but a strange embodiment of whims | Dotheboys Hall. ho 
and fantastic notions. Uncle Toby, who | Steerforth. A young man of wealth w 


Sabrina. A fabulous rincess of 

Britain, said to have become the — 
of the river Severn. 

Sampson, aot SE Dominie Sampson. 


of Harry Sandford and Tommy Merton, 


and their tutor Mr. Barlow. hasbeen an officer in the army in Fland ads ‘little Em'ly’ astray, in Dickenss 

— vdo, Dr A doctor in Lo Sage's novel | and has been wounded, in his childlike David Copnorkel , and is drowned in a 

rm Vë d rescribes copious blecding simplicity, and his all-embracing human- shipwreck at Yarmouth, where Ham 

ort of ailment e Of hot water for every ad ‚ans mimic besos that he car | gotiy is also drowned trying to rescue 
» in his garden, and the att t im. 

Bee e) Ris feline Drum Meri al pc pane 

Ss bracing presents ta (s —— 16 Hines; and most genuinely humorous | Esther Johnson, a young k 


i haracters in literature he was long on most intimate terms, 

Christmas-eve, The name is oquivalent t Sharp Becky, C o eph'ano. > tler in Shak- 
" onu í y. Oncof the two chief female | Steph'ano. A drunken butle 

St. Nicholas, being bzscd on the Dutch characters in Thackeray's Vanity Se spero's Tempest. ish 


form Sant Niklaas. E F t Englis! 
er, Bob. ree: stering young doctor | DEI, good-looking, heartless, ambitious, | Steyne, Marquis of, atin. A gy < 


Ba 
: : d and utterly unsc lous, ie an, who figures in - 
in Dickens Pickw ck close friend of Ben | Rawdon Crawley, | s justly — e vanity Fair, and also appears in Pe sual, 
Schola, another metio student, : im for her intriguc with Lord Steyne, | nis—proud, sarcastic, irreligious, 
ad, shi-t-ra-zid’, | turns adventuress cheats Jos Sedley out | despising his toadies yet accep 


Ehü-ra-züd', ‘The bile a 
zu-ru-züd'. The bride of the Sult; Sha- 
riyar, and the narrator of the stories Sien 
form the Arabian Nichts, 
-Behlemihl, Peter, shlü'mel. The hero of a 
lort German Bon by Chamiszo, which 
tells how he sold his shadow to'a mys- 
rious ‘man in gray,’ and the ovents 
gulsnco following. : 
le'rus, ‘nus. A fictiti 
acter, a man of learning but no fates 


of his money, and then b c attentions, heartless ln pure 
TE ome EE 
` 0 Codin. n socicty and t ) 
hyllock, The famous Jew in Shakspere's | intrigua Y ith Becky Sharp caused 
Merchant of Venice, who lends moncy to | husband to discard her. issontingpreach- 
Antonio, ‘the merchant,’ stipulating that | Stigeins. A hypocritical d k. given to tho 
it it is not paid at a certain date he may | er In Dickens's Pickwic ers, and dipped 
: i i consumption of strong od Weller. . 
egfrled, xtwirtt. A hero of Teutonic | in the horse-trough b 








~ jend and & ho 
subject of humorous memoirs written H agend, Who is celebrated in the German | Strap. Tho faithful frien Random), Y 
| c the Ni f j : k Random (see many 
pa, John Arbu in connection with | other form ofthe —— Ze Ee SE AEN but little gratitude for 
Sigismunda, sij-is-mun'da. In a story by | services rendered. 


: S Ii —— 
Fate, far, fat, fall; me, met, her; Pins, pin; nite, not, möyo; tobe, tub, byli; ail, pound; t, Sc. abuno—the Fr 
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. Tho name of ashopherd in Sir marriage with her, but it turns out : 
gtrepDoSidney's A readin; often usd inim Boa His uncle, on whom he isa Dean ships his serrata being dase 
eagle? hen deet AE een, E y a e mocks 
M t livers Travels, living in m an uare. : . y, £ipe3. 
Elda wie cannot die, but suffer irom Tom Jones two peep uer Ficlding's TER tom, An honest nex waterman ín 
E ci Ra tutor to Youug dones a tgp | liver Fue amane ef acini with 
styx. EG spendthrift but good ual. The 


-| Rev. Mr. Thwackum' : 1 whose fortunes George Eliot's Mill on the 
— fcllow in Sheridan’s School for | based entirely upon MS NER 


Floss deals. The chiet characters arc the 
tet Ilis brother Joseph is a plausible vealed religion and the * vine —— — and sister, Tom and Maggie Tul- 
Scandal, yo professes much prudence | grace;’ whereas Square was a philoso- ‘drowned together fo the E 
and benevolence. wu, Jirht-hearted and pher, and his morality was derived from | Tupman, Hr ‘racy. eme 
swiv eing shabh -genteel clerk to Sampson | eternal fitness of things” Dë wad the | panions of Mr. Pickwick, 
in Dickens: 


y rather fat, buta 
enss Old Curiosity Shop, | alike in being narrow-m — itot adandy andan admirer of the ladies. 


k are 


: i S 
Bras ay comes into small annuity | without a spark of real goodness be. | a e dana gs ois 
o A A . e . q 7» E 
BE marr Foul witch mentioned in Shak- | Thyestes, thi-es'tez. Son of Pelops and AR — (Georgo IVh 
us ro's Tempest, mother of Caliban. —— oF —— in ignorance the | lives on his son's carninss. de My 
Atreus out of revenge. ` "` to him by | Twist, Ollver. Hero of Dickens's novel of 


A . * samo name, a boy of good 1 

and Taper. Electioneering agents | Tilburima, Daughter of the governor of | broug parentage 
Vd pera elis novel Coningsby. _ e Tilbury Fort, a character in the burlesque Dee e a workhouse and thrown 
alus A wonderful man of iron in Spen- | tragedy introduced in Sheridan's comcdy 


ves in London, but olways 
s sor's Fuiric Queene, who had an iron flail | The Critic. . 


gentle and innocent. 


{ | S à . Twitcher, Jemmy. A scoundrelly high 
Ph which ho executed summary ustico. | Timon. A misanthropical Athenian, tl 'in Gays : at 
— Talus is based on tho classical | hero of Shakspere's T mon of Athens. S las "el on the eue 
Talós, 0 brazen man made by Y ulcan.) Tinto, Dick, A very mediocre artist de- | rogue ‘Captain’ Macheath 
häuser, tin-hoi-zer. In Gorman legend | scribed in the iniroductory chapter to | Tyb'alt, A fiery youn Capulet in Shak- 
a knight whojgains admission into a hill | Scott's Bride of Lammermoor, spere's Romeo and Juliet, who slays Mer- 
whero Venus holds her court, m thoro | Tire’sias. A celebrated blind soothsayer | cutio and is slain by Romeo. 
romaine for years sunk jn S E to | Tisiphono, tiell'onz, In classical myth. | at Was somof Odin ond Teak aoe 
ar as ` H y Vi" ZG, 5 y Ln. i 
ipu to seck absolution from the pope, | onc of the three Furies. — * otwor, Ze 
but ia refused, and thereupon returns au cay hee, The queen of the fairies and wife gang 
„is no more sccn. d ; x ; nor IFGU UNE 
Tantalus. See Tantalize in Dict. | Ti'tans, A raco of giant Greck deities who Who, eine dctented by hie political op. 
Taple (Mark In D : AURIS eg — RENI bet and Jupiter, and | ponents, was starved to death along with 
ohu iend whoacc anie e into Tartarus. sona; n dread 
ct Martin to America, and whose pride | Tite Barnaclo. Tho head of the Circumlo- ——— 


‚a i . ih story, treated b iters. 
in life it is to keep * jolly’ iu the most de- | cution Office in Dickens's Little Dorrit, a EE in Greek Odyrseu Miu 
ressing circumstances. > caricature of heads of government depart- |^ Us. King of Ithaca, one of the heroes of 
daper t, Simon. A conceited and ridicu- | ments. the Trojan war, husband of Penelope and 
lous shrimp of an apprentice in Dickens 8 | Titho'nus, A young man of whom Aurora | father of Telemachus; his ede 
Barnaby Rudge, employed by Varden the |. is fabled to have been enamoured and | after the war form the subject of the 
locksmith, and having designs on hisi whom Jupiter made immortal, but as he | Odyssey. $ YSSCUR. 
daughter Dolly. ës x | was notalsoendowed with perpetual youth | Una. A lovely damsel in Spenser's Fatrio 
Tartuffe, tür-tüf^. A hypocritical priest in | ho withered away and was changed into Queene, a personification of truth. She 
Moliereg comedy of same name; hence} acicada. __ is introduced as nding on a whito ass and 
anyone who uses religion as a cloak. Tit'marsh, Michael Angelo. An assumed leading a lamb; and she comes to the 
eeng Lady. Tho hcroino of Sheridan's | personality under which somo of Thack- | court of the fairy queen Gloriana to get _ 
School for Scandal, wifo of Sir Peter | cray's works were written such as Dr. | a champion to slay a destructive dragon, 
Teazle, who is much her senior, She is; Dirchand his Young Friends, The Kickle- | the R 


y Cross Knight being accordingly 
ignorant of the world, thoughtless and | burys on the Rhine, &c. Titmarsh’s cou- | sent with her. When se ed from the 


imprudent, and thus gives rise to scandal | sin Samuel is tho hero of the story called | Red Cross Knight a lion fawns on her 
Y though really fond of her husband, 


The Great Hogarty Diamond. and becomes her attendant. Latterly she 
Telemachus, te-lem/a-kus, Son of Ulysses, | Todgers, Mrs. Keeperofa London board- | is married to the Red Cross Knight. 

of whom, when he had heen long absen ing-house for commercial centlemen in | Uncle Toby. See Shandy. 

after the fall of Troy, Telemachus went | Dickens's Martin Chuzzlevit. Uncle Tom. A negro slave, the hero of 
in quest, accompanied by Minerva in the | Toots, Mr. In Dickens's Dombey & Sonn | Mrs. Stowe's novel of same name depict- 
form of Mentor. well-to-do oung man, warm-hearted and | ing tho evils of slavery in the U. States. 
Tereus, t&'rüs, Seo Philomela. unselfish, but rather scatter-brained, who Undine, un'din, Germ. — A water- 
Terpsichore. Sce in Dict. thinks himself dreadtally in love with mmph or sylph, heroine of a ing 
Teucer, tü'sér. A Greek warrior in the | Florence Dombey; but this, to use his fa- erman story by Fouqué. 

Trojan war, the best archer among tho | vourite expression, “is of no consequence.’ | Ura‘nia. The muse who presided over 

TCCKS. ., Top'sy. An amusin young siare girl in ——— Y 
Teufelsdrockh, Herr, toi'felz-drek. The | Mrs. Stowe's Uncle Tom's Cabin, ` | Uranus, üranus. A Greek deity, repre- 
hero of Carlyle'sSartor Resartus, a learned | Touchstone. A wise and witty clown in sented as the most ancient of the gods, 
German professor of things in general, | Shakspere’s As You Like It. _ the father of Cron’os or Saturn and grand- 
ao a: x new philosophy—the phi- | Trim, Corporal, An old soldier acting as | father of Zeus or Jupiter. Tho namo 
1 clothes. 
halaba. A destroyer of ovil spirits and 


sorcerers in Southey's poem Thalaba the 


— 
— — — — — — 


servant to Uncle Toby in Sterne's Tristram | means literally heaven. s 
i j - | Uriel, ü'ri-el. An archangel in Milton's 

shandy, iple: e Paradise Lost, one o£ the re who stand. 

Tisi iof Diet Teen. | elasticidad ia ee e 

. sco in Dict. ‘emus. An ancient Greek god o ;harpest-sig 

vac maz, An ancient ds rrian deity, equi- agriculture and inventor of the plough, | U’ther. A legendary king of Britain, father 
TE 10 classica onis. 

Théléme, Abbeyof, ti-lim’. An institution 

in Rabel 


son of Demeter or Ceres. of King Arthur. 
~ Trism nogistus. See Hermes Trisiegistus. Utopia. Seein Dict. 
ais'sromanceof Gargantua, where 
all good things may be bep and whose 


Trist'ram, Sir. A knight of Kit. Arthur's 
motto is * Do wl NE court and a famous hero of mediceval ro- | 
i o what you will.’ (The name 
Th from Gr. thelema will] AA i 


— — — — — — 


— Oneof Shakspere's Two — 
rona, 2 ant y 
Er jen Nilvia Also the brother of 


— lover ots Isolde; vrife of his uncle, 
ti x of Cornwall. 

emis, Tho Greek goddess of justice Troil. Mag us. A wealthy Shetlander in 
Thersites, thér-si'tez. The celles and most | Scott's pira 





aa - a 4 1 A zi by 
rate, with two charming daugh- Margaret in Gocthe's Faust, stabbed 

V mona ¿los of the Greoks i Trojan w . Minna and Brenda, Mephistopheles. : 
d — Ehëeps, A SE PIE Troilus. A Sut of Priam of Troy, repre- | Valentine and Orson. The heroes of an old 


forest 

ens who ov ent i lassical times as in love | romance, twin brothers born in a ` 

, &ew the Minotaur De ane Geer P. with — and the one suckled and Daci DOTA 

Y ran, whom ba atorado dororted, | Trotwood, rs Betag, To ant of Parii | dr sino a wi nan of He fae 
= “ny ` d in 21 > Y À > 

‚mother of Achilles | by Peleus. — nae, kind-hearted and strong-minded. | but was ultimately reclaimed from sava- 

T sbe. Sce Pyramus. Troy. Seo Ilium. KETY vi Ikyr Seo in Dict. 

Thor: Seo in Dict. liber, Parson, A coarse ignorant cler- vanana N tical name given by Swift 

hornhill, Squire, A dissolute young man | gyman in Fielding's Joseph Andrews, | Vanessa A Pe -Vauhomrigh, a oun, la 

n Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakeficld, who | Trun'nion, Commodore. Au old retired sea- | to Miss Est s au eech Séier 

abducts the tiones BEE whe | “dog in Smollettis Peregrino Pickle, whose | with "bon AE him 

3 through what ho thinks is à mock | household arrangements aro made to co- | Aava g : 


ch, chain; ch,Sc.loch; ggo; job; À Fr ton: ng sinr H, then; th,thin; w,wig; wh, whig; zh, azure. 
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Wadman, Widow. A buxom ladyin Sterne's 
Tristram Shandy, whose wiles nearly cap- 
tivate Uncle Toby. 

Wags and Wenham. Two syco hants and 
doers of dirty work for tho Marquis of 
Steyne in Thackeray's Vanity Fair and 
Pendennis. KE : 

Wamba. The hare-braincd jester of Cedric 
the Saxon in Scott's Ivanhoe, : 
Wandering Jew. A Jew who, according 
1 to a legend that arose in the middle ages 
was condemned for harsh treatment of 
Christ to wander over the world till his 
second coming. ` e 
Warrington, George. In Thackeray 8 Pen- 

dennis a young man of good family, a 
barrister aud writer for tho press, wliose 
prospects have been blasted by an unfor- 
tunato carly marriage—a great friend of 

Pendennis, Members of the samo family, 
but of an earlier generation, appear 

ackeray'snovel'Phe Virginians. ` 
Wa'verléy. The first of Scott's great series 
of novels, to which it gives name, Tho 


. Afamousfairinthe Pilgrim's 

V T leid in tlie town of Vanity, 

where Christian and Faithful are pial: 

treated, and the latter coudemne inne 
OS chit of Thackeray's novels, 
a 

ale, Dave bin, Osborne, Sedley, Sharp, 


Steune, lock- 
Gabriel. An honest master oc 
er in Dickens's Barnaby Zock w ith 
a coarming daughter named Dolly, who 
ts married to young Joe Willet. Mrs. 
arden was a religious shrew, a perse- 
cuted martyr in her eyes, and in those 
of her sycophantic servant Mig 3, 
Vath’ek, Tho hero of Beckford’s power- 
ful romance of same name, au eastern 
monarch guilty of the greatest crimes, in 
league with demons, and latterly en- 
tombed in the abyss of Eblis or hell; 
eal, Mrs, An imaginary woman of whose 
appearance after death toa Mrs. Bargrave 
i 
| 


























| aw üs 

away and enlist. h 

Dolly Varden and bos aflerwargs 

Wimble, Will An am 
whic giten <a ember t the club 

belong, Ser de Coverley and oth? 

Winkle, Mr. 










at Canterbury, Defoo has given a most 





circumstantial account, a fiction intended 





Nathaniel 0 
panions of the immortal Picky, the com. 
| laesi iti o is Edward Waverley, a young Eng- | sented as the would. Ickwick, Fa 
} it is said, to Dan the sale of an edition of m —— and the scene is chiefly arts, but knowine ia N ortsman of th, 
cart on Sf Khorasan One of | in Scotland during the rebellion of 1745. ho docs of Skating. Ho © of shooting ay 
Veiled GE, ot rming Moore's Lalla | The characters include the Garon Drad-| Allen, marries Arabella 
the — — n ths oa of a real | wardine and his daughter Rose, Fergus Winkle, Rip Van. An American Du 
Rookh; sound Do het claims to have | and FloraMac-Ivor, PrinceCharlesEdward man, heroof a story by Washi I teh 
"eri de l s e and retendsto wear | himself, and Davie Gellatlcy. a od-humoured, indolent sort of fd 
a vell to hide tho excessive brightness of | Wayland, the Smith. A „Supernatural | who cucounters a stran com ny | low, 
his countenance, but really to conceal his | smith of English Neen myth. ing at rt pins in tho Cantskil oun. 
deformed features, ology. A farrier called Waylan mit ains, and having tasted their] uor falls 
| Venus. See in Dict. is reene, by Scott into his novel of GE and does not awake for twenty 
j Kenilworth, Se è j 
ver P TEL tees P echa Ap m in | Weissnichtwo, vis'nécht-vo. That is ' know- oden. Same as Odin, 
Dickens's Nicholas Nickle the admirer | not-where,' the placein which was situated | Wooden Horse, 4 huge figure of a horse 
d pupil of Sir Mulberry Hawk. tho university of Professor Teufelsdrückh made of wood, and Containing armed 
Vernon.) Diana. The heroine of Scott's Rob | in Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. Greeks which tho Trojang Were induced 
Roy, perhaps the most charming of all his | Weller, Sam, The valet or personal at- | by the Greeks to admit into Troy, thus 
f Ar haracters—beautiful, ‘well-read, | tendant of Mr. Pickwick, in Dickens's leading to the capture of tho city, 
and educated, fond of field-sports, spirited, | Pickwick Papers, a genuine Londoner, 
j and self-reliant. We meet with her at uneducated, ready-witted, full of humour, j 
Er Oshaldistone Hall and in the H ighlunda, and devoted to his mastersinterests, His Ya’hoo, See in Diet, 
and are told that she became tho wife oi father, Tony Weller, is a fat old coach- | Ya'ma. An Indian deity, lord of hell, 
Frank Osbaldistone, Her father was a | man,ignorantof almost cverything except ficrce and terrible. 3 
intri favour of the | what ‘belongs to his business. Havinr Yellowplush, Mr, A fictitious London foot- 
gentleman who intrigued in 
exiled Stuarts, T ERR Ton DO gene tho Marquis Ae wig figures us, me entor o certain 
ertum of Granby Inn), he held strong opinions moire Ski Thackeray, 
ve mU Ronan eod ne crops about widows and their artfulncss. written as an illiterate footman might 
Vicar of Br. English vicar said to Werther, var'tér, A young German student, 


write. 

Yee'drasil, The treo of tho universe, a 
huge ash which holds an important place 
in Scandinavian mythology and cosmo- 


Za d ne to be E of Damar i 
5 A amlet. Sterne 
duced papi nage of this name into his 


—* lived in hé seid of Heny VIIL, | the sickly sentimental hero of Gocthe's 


Sorrows of Werther, who puts an end to 

himself, because he vainly covets his 

neighbour's wife. Thackeray compresses 

the story into a few humorous verses 

moro pithy than complimentary to the 
ro 


e Ki 
with itho uke Orsino, between whom and | Western, Squire. A jolly, ignorant, coarse 
e 


Tristram Shandy—simple, — 
dy Olivia she acts as intermediary hot-tempered, and intensely prejudiced | and humorous—intended asa port 
ressed as a page. The duke ultimately | English squire in Fielding's "Tom Jones, | himse 
inarries her. : His charming daughter Sophia is in love 
n — beantifal roman girl whom va and marries Tom zonos. t Ti 
10 lustfu une us Claudius Skeran'dos, Don. e lover o il- d i 
wished to get into his Done on plea of | burina in Puif’s ridiculous tragedy that | territory of which formerly garo the title 


is introduced into Sheridan's comedy The 


ritic. 
Whittington, Dick. The hero of a story 
nown to every one, and which scems to 
have been at least founded on fact. 
ickfield, Agnes, A beautiful amiable, 
and sensible young lady in Dickens's Da- 
vid Copperfield, daughter of Mr. Wickfield, 
a AN OT, becomes David Copperfield’s 
wife, Uriah Teen was clerk to 
her father, and nearly brousht ruin upon 
him 


Wild, Jonathan. A notorious English 

robber, whois the hero of Fielding's satiric 

navel ae Adventures of J onathan Wild 
ren 


of king to its lord or possessor: — 


in humorous verso by tho French poet 
ranger. 


y A wanton connected 
with the story of King Arthur, whose 
charms overcome ihe in, 
so that she inclosed him in a hollow oak 
for all time coming. 

Vor tigern, A mythical or semi-mythical 
British king said to have married Rowena, 
aughter of H engist. 


Jeer 
hero of a novel by Bu 
Lytton, Së hee who can communia 
with spirits, has the secret o p pu D 
life, of producing gold E gem S dire 
Ze'phon. A cherub in Miltons Parse 
Lost, scnt with Ithuriel to see 
in Eden. Inssical 
‘yrus, Ze , Inc 3 
ech ou of the west wind. 
m 
Zulefka. en An oriental female tea 
said by e Mohammedang to an 
that of Potiphar's wifes d heroine 
Byron's Bride of Abydos 1$ named. 





Hephastus. He made thunderbolts 
for Jupiter, arms for gods and heroes, and 


many wonderful contrivances; and had 
f us as well as under Etn 
where the Compu were his workmen. H6 


/ of Midlothian, whose 
brain has been turned by seduction and 
the murder of her infant, and who still 


—the Fr. % 
Füte, für, fat, fll; ma, met, her; pine, pin; note, not, move; tbe, tub, bull; oil, pound; t, Sc. abune 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ENGLISH WRITERS, 
WITH DATES OF BIRTH AND DEATH. 


Abbott Edwin A., D.D., theol. aud misc, 
write ee ,D.D.,Amer.divine;1835—-. 
SC W. Li. Davenport, misc. writer; 
d 
18% 


are Wm. — cl.; 1803-1891, 
Aird, Thomas, P 1802-1576. 


1, astron.; 1801-1892. 
Airy, lo, Ma oo 1721-1770. 
Akeizide, ay A adr writer of tales; 
alirich, Thos. Builey, Amer, poct aud 
TE, Dea Dean, scholar and poot; 
1810- -1871. 


Alison, S. ana historians $ 1793-1867. 
, Wm 
Aliingh not, Dr.J n Dt phy AER ‘and wit; 


1735 

, Duke of, scientific writer; 1823-1900 
Aas: Prof. Geo. F., poet; 1815 
Armstrong, John, poct and physician; 


Arnold, 8 Sir Edwin, poct and misc. writer; 
Arnold: d, Matthew, poet and misc. writer; 


1822-1 

Arnold, Dr. Thomas, historian; 1790-1842. 
Ascham, Roger (Toxophilus); 1515-1568. 
Ashmole, Elias, antiquary; 1617-1692, 
Atterbury, Francis, Bp.; 1662-1732, 
Aubrey, ohn, antiq.; 1626-1697. 
Austen, Jane, noy plisi; —— 
austin, Alired, 
Aytoun, Prof. Wi * ' Edmondstoune, poct 

and misc. writer; 1813-18 


Bacon, Francis, Lord; 1561-1626. 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. S. ey Dolit.:1817-1898. 
Bailey, Philip James, poet; 1816-1909. 
Baillic, Joanna, poctoss; 1762-1851. 
in, emu LL.D., gram. and mental 


818——. 
Baker, Sir Rich, chronicler; 1563-1645. 
ker, Sir Samucl W. „„ traveller; 1821-1893. 
Bale, John, Bp., chronicler; 1493-1563. 
—— James, poct; 1808-1877. 
Pallant ne, Rob. M. , novelist; 1825-1894. 
eroft, Goo., Amer. hist.; 1800-1891. 
Banim, ohn, novelist; 1793-1849. 
panim, Michacl, novelist; 1796-1874. 
Barh bau —— Mrs., poet and misc, writer; 


Barbour, John, Scottish poet; 1310- 


Alex. (Shi Fool 1996. d 
divine 1475-155 ip of Foo 8), poot an 


ham, Rey $ 
en ev. Rich. Harris, * Ingoldsby;' 
Baring-Gould,Re Rey. Sabine, novel. and misc. 


Barlow.’ dr Cp Amer, poct; 1755-1812. 
fiaraficld, T Rich. "n poet. 1574-1637. 
Pa le, J. AL, povelist, 1860——. 

1737 oth on. Daines, misc. writer; 


telam mum ES divine and mathema- 


poct; 1735-1803 
Hea e dramatist; 1594 1584-1616. 
Le ab Rev. oseph D D.D. RA LEA 


Beckford, Wm. 
(Vatheky; 1759-1811. 
Beddoes rl homas Lovell, poet; 1843-1845. 





— J Hobert, posti 1 historia 


VY Lyman, D.D., Amer. divine; 1775- 
ie Hen. Ward, Amer. preacher; 1813- 


ai Mrs. Aphra, d e 
Bellen den, Sch , — 1610-1089. 


Bentham, J qne Junie » Jurist; 1748-1832, 
+ | Berkeley, Geo " PAM E. — — 
metapuys 733. 
io t 8 ‚of Froissart: + 1467-1533. 


Desant "Bie — l F 

Sir tor. nore ist; 1838-1901 
Bickerstaff, Isaac, d 735- à 
Bickersteth, Ed., didum ii — 


ih. poct d. BE 
Dlair, Hugh, 5 im. Jurist SE, 1 
„glas; 1718-1800. * — 


Blair, Robert, Oct; 1699-17-16. 
Blake, Wm. por 1009 1797-1537. 
Blessin n, Countess o AA 


ckstone a 


.| Bloomfield, Robert, poct; 1766- 


Doece, Hector, hist.; 1470-1550. 
Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Lord, misc. 


Bord, Zachary À divine and poet; 1585-1653. 


icist; 1627-1691. 
— Eliz. (Mrs. Maxw ell), nor- 
ray, Mra. Anna ye novclist; 1790-1883. 
je De > Sir Dat ; 1545-1626. 


ysicist; 
tists d.1 


Brougham, — Lord, statesman; 1779- 


Broughton, Rhoda, novelist; 1810——. 
rown, Chas. Brockdo: on, Amer. novelist; 


Brown, John, divine; 1722-1787. 
Fe M.D., shysician and essayist; 


Brown, * Tom,’ humorist; 1663-1704. 
Brown, Dr. Thos., me taphye; 1778-1820. 
Browne, Sir Thos., p 
Browne, William, poet; 
Browning,.Eliz. B., poctess; 1809-1861. 
Browning, Robe et; 1812-1859. 
Du d ed — ren 

ruce, Michae 767. 
Bryant, Wm. Culion, er er Ei 1794-1878. 


Buchanan, Robe 
Buckland, Fr. T. — —— 1826-1850. 
Buckland Wm., D.D., geol.; 1784-1856. 
Buckle, Hen Thomas, histor.; 1622-1862, 
Buckstone, John B., dramatist; 1802-1879. 
Eustaos, misc. weitet: 1685-1730. 
rtton. Seo Lytro 
Bu ohn, relig Apu 1628-1688. 
Bur a writer; 187 — 
Leen dilbo e p., histor.; 1643-1715. 
Durnet oa Hodgson, novelist; 


pia tnt 
Chas., Mus. Doc.; 1726-181 
— — Mdme. Sore — 4; 


809-1881. 
MALE Sir Rich. F., Traveller n; 10 e linguist; 


SEH äert (Anat, of Mel); 1577-1640. 
809 





olin, poct and translator; 1533- | Byron 















Sen Joser Joseph, Bpa theol, theol.; 1692-1752. 


Butler Wan Wa dither religi SES — 


Cable, Geo. NS "Due novelist; 


Calrd, Joh n, D E 


mpb Ein e D.D 


— Ee: LL.D., misc. writer; 1708- 


Campbell, J onm Lord-chan.; 1779-1661. 
Campbe 


homas, u poaki 1777-1844. 


Canni ng, Ss tesmanand poet; 1770- 


Carew, — poss and Lantiq.; «3 1555-1620. 


Henry t; d. 1743. 


Carey, 
Carleton, WR m., "Irish novelis e 


toI —— historian and essayist; 
Carpenter, Dr. Wm. Benj., physiol.; 1813- 
Carruthers, Robert, LL.D., misc. writer; 


Cary, R cry Rael cis, 1772-184. 
(eh Willis printer and Jo ima ur; 
riri e dramatist; 1667-1723. 
Chalmers, Alex., misc. writer; 1759-1834. 
Chal historian; 1742-1825. 
Chalmers Ae e theologian and 


sd se te 
misc. Writer and 


L.D., EA writer and 
—— — 


et Wm. Ellery, Amer.divine; 1780- 


Chapman, Geo., poet; 1557 27-1631. 
redi Thomas, — 
ucer, coffi re 
Chesterfield, Earl of (Lettera to his Son); 
1694 1773. 


1 

Chettle, Henry, dramat ; d. 1007? 
Chillingworth, Wm., theol; 1602-1644. 
Churchill, Care deem and misc. writer; 


191- 


Churchyard, Thos., poet; 1520-1004. 
Cibber y Colley, reati 167 1671-1737. 


Clare J ohn, poet de Earl of, historian; 


1608-1673. 
Adam, LL.D., theol.; 1762-1832. 
Garko $4 Edw. Dan., LL. D., trav.; 1769-1822. 


den, misc. writer; 


Hn E Mary Cow 
ous carie, Dt. PERDE divine; D RU 
Clemens, MES Langhorne, Amer. humor- 
Cleveland, John, de enm. dvor 
Glough, Arthur Hugh, poet: Me ets 
E we. polit. and misc. writer; 
Colenso, Jue: W., Bp. theol; 1814-1883. 
Coleridge, Same lor, De philo- 


car je e divine; 1620-1728. 

Colli ins, M uim: 1897- 
Collins 

J m il ti — 1821-1889. 
Collins; Heu Ile morelia elder; 1732- 
Colum: George, dramatist, the younger; 
1 
Colton, Rev. Chas, Caleb (Lacon); 1750-1832 


—— a 
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- | Doddridge, Philip, divine; 1702-1701. Fonb l 
on scd pn AD PY Dodsles a Robt., bookseller and poet; 1703- Poote, Sine duy lig; 
Combe, SR George, phrenologist; 1738-1853. Donne, Dr. John, poet; 1573-1631. Ope ? 


Wm., T eir AS 
le, Henry ; 1562- 
Constan Eliza, GE 
t. James, navigator; 1728-1779. 
Cooki, Cape 08., poet and 1nisc. writer; 1703- 


den T Fenimore, Amer. novelist; 


1789-1 
` ich., B . t; 1582-1635. 
eer Rich. B Vd: works 1780-1790. 
Co 


Doran, Dr. John, misc. writer; 1807-1878. 

Doubleday, Thomas, poct and dramatist; 

Donna: Sarah, stories; 1812-—, 

panas Gavin Scottish poct; 1474-1522, 

Dowden, Prof. Edw ‘ard, critic and biog.; 
18413——. 


Doyle, Sir Francis FI., poct; 1810-1888. 
Drake, N Nathan, M.D. 5 CSSAY fists 1766-1856. 





0 ( 
Foxe, ott ue zy ides. che 










Draper, Jn. W., scientific writer; 1811-1882, 
——— t; Seo Puoorsn. —— Michiel, poct; 1563-1631. F "rancillon,' Kob. "ën ae 1516- 0-157. 
Cotton, Char s poct; 1630-1 — WEE Henry, science and're- SEN Key, Philip ^o" e ed idi 
Cotton! Sir Bir RO ae aae aes Drummond, Wm., poct; 1585-1649, Francis, Sir Philip, poli tician: leri Wig. 
Coverdale Miles, biblical —— 1 Dryden; J S — Franklin ; Benj., Am mine gen 
—8 Wi Milian, poet: 17911800 Doster Win. Scottish poet; 14657-1530? Frasor, Prof, ALAS Cam de, 
Cox, Sir G. W. — — &c,; 1827-1902. Der, „Toni, dramatistand song-writer; | _ 1819 — : Dbell, Philos; 
Crab ER SE 1653-1725 : E Fraser, J Jas, Baillie, traveller 
Cro Dian ook Mrs., novelist; Dwight imothy, D.D., Amer. theol; 1752- | —1753- 1856 and novelist, ` 






Freeman, b^ 
y ‘rere, J ohn ookin, ped tas 






Craik, Geer eet historian; 1798-1866, 
Crashaw Rich., p 13 2-1649. 
ford, Francis X nre Amer. novelist; 


Sir Edward, histor.; 1812-1878. 
Greasy, E Thomas, translator; 1659-1700. 
Creichlon D, aruga p., hist.; 1843-1901. 
Croker, Jn.\ on Se “writer; 1750-1857. 
Croker, Thos. Crofton, legends; 1793-1854, 
Croly, Rev. Geo., poet; 1780-1860. + 
Crowe, Mrs. Cath., novelist; 1800-1876. 
Crowe, an Evans, hist.; 1749-1868, 
Crowne, John — d. 17037 
Gadworth: Ralph p hilos. — — 
Cumberland, R — * dramatist; 1739-1811. 
Cunningham, 4 Allan. poet and misc, writer; 

1784-1842, 
Cunningham, Jos. D., hist.; 1812-1851. 
Cunninghan, Poter, misc. writers 1816-1869, 
Curran, John P., orator; 1750-1 1817. 
Curtis, Geo. T., Amer. hist.; 1812-1894. 
Cust, Robt. N, philol.; 1831—. 


Dy er, J ohn, poct; 1700-1758 
Dyer, Thos. Henry: historian; 1804-1888, 





Full ist. ee 
Pul ler, ‘anda , A e GH 
1008-1061. 







Earle, John, Bp., essayist; 1601-1665. 
Echard, Laurence, hist.; 1670-1730. 

Edgeworth, Maria, novelist; 1767-1849. 

Edwards, Miss Amclia E. „novelist, Egypto- 
logist, &c.; 1831-1892, 

Edwar 8, Hen. Sutherland, misc. writer; 


Edwards, J onath., Amer. divine; 1703-1758. 
ER ards, Miss Matilda Letham, novelist; 


Edwards, Richard, dramatist; 1523-1566, 

Eggleston, Ed. , Amer. nov elist; 1837-1902, 

Eliot, George (Marian Evans), novclist; 
1820-1880. 


Eliot, Jn., Amer. Indian scholar; 1694-1690, 
Ellicott, Charles John, D.D., Bp., theol.; 


Elliott, Eben. va poet; 1781-1819. 

Ellis, George, misc. writer; 1753-1815, 

Ellis, Sir Henry, antiq.; 1777-1869, 

Elyot, ER Thomas, polit. and educational 
writer; -15406. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, Amer. misc,writcr; 


Erskino, Thos., lord-chancellor; 1750-1823. 
Etherege, Sir George, dramatist; 1635-1691. 
Eusden, Lawrence, poct; 1688-1730 

Evelyn, J ohn, diarist, &c.; 1620-1766. 
Everett, Edward, Amer. orator; 1791-1865 





Gairdner, Jas., hi 1828— 
Galt, J ohn, . nov voli 1779-1839, 


Galton Er: ancis, 
Gardiner, Sam. vitio de; Ten — 


Garnett, Richard, LL.D., poct and blog; ” 
Garrick, David, actor and dramatist; 1717- 
Garth, Sir Sam., M.D., post; 1001- -1719. 


ascolgne, George, poet; 1525- 
Ene mp eo 











Gibbon, GH —— 1797-1 
Gilford, W de GL and cilltor E 





Due ct theol.; —— 
Dallas, 






Dampier, Y * tor; ori 
Vin nar mer, nat.; 1813-1895, 
ann enry, “Amer, poet; 1787-1879. 
Dans Rich. ar (Two Years Before 
, Ue afasti 
1, Samuel, poet; 1562-1619. 
D'Arblay Madame. ‘Seo Burney. 
Darwin, n, Ch has., naturalist; ey iie ia 
us an sician; 
1731-1802. Zeg ed 


DAMES MID D Webbe, Scand. scholar, 
Darenant, Si Wm., dramatist and poct; 


Datina Sam., D.D. abl Ge 1807- 
Davies, John, na : y = 
aries, Bir ir Jo ¡Poe W — 
1 Mysicist: 1 

Dai Hun ps ki 4 He en 
Dawson, Sir John Wo, id 1820-1899, 

— John » dramatists fl. 1606. 
Day, T hos. ( (Sandford A and Merton); 1748- 


Defoe, Da Daniel, novelist and misc. writer; 


Dekker, 7 Thos., dramatist; 1570?-1G41? 
De M Augustus, math.t 1806-1571. 
Deon 5-1669. 


Sir John, 
Dennis, ache: dramntist, ae Åc.; 1657-1734. 


De Spaincey, * homas, e ist; 1785-1859, 
Derby, Ea trang. ot Homer; 1799-1809. 
tia, N Bd —— and divine ; 


Bier Tr moet ee 
, c m 
Dibdin, Dr. Thos. Frognal e Y, bibliog. 1776- 





Gilles John, la pod I histor 1 1747-1834, 
Gilpin Im; ; divine, writer on scenery, &c.; 
. | Gladstone, William Ewart, statesman; 
DM ille, Joseph, divine and philos; 1600- 
Gleig, Geo. Rob., divine and histor.; 179% 
Glover, Richard, poet; 1712-1785. 

Godwin, Wm.; novelist; 1700-1836. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, poet and misc. writer 
Good, John Mason, M.D., misc. writer; 
Gone: Barnab > 1510-1091. : 
Gordon, 4 Adam Lind oy, Austral. poet; 
Gordon - Oummiüg Miss Constance F. 


travels; 187 — 
` 3709-1801. 
Gore, Cath. aay Ea ih 







Faber Ba Fred. Wm., poet and theol.; 


Faber, Ge. Stanle ; theol.; 1773-1854. 


Fabyan, Robert, c chronicler; 1450-1513. 
Fairfax. Edwd. des 


1635. 
Falconer, Wm. bod — 
Fanshawe, Sir Rich.’ statesman and poct; 


16606. 
Faraday, Michael, scientific writer; 1791- 


— Gco., Aramaklat; 1678-1707. 
Farrar, Fred. Wm m., D.D., theol., sacred 
hist., &c.; 1831 ——. 


Fett, f Hans statesman and pol. econ.; 


Fawkes F Francis, poct; 1720-1777. 
Fellows, Sir Chas., traveller; 1799-1860. 
esolves 16027-1668, 
Fenn, Geo. Manville, nov ovelist 1820——. 
pue iE poet; gira 












Graftou, on, pos — d. 1572? * 
ren b 1721-1708, em 
— ge 

D ` nov st; "s A : 
Grant Jae Rob, LLUD. Lec 
Grant, hos C., novelist and miso. ! 
30-162... 


792-3804. ; 
Grattan, — e eb and A novelist | 







— GE 
nry nove ist; 1707-1754. 
elding, Sara h, novel lists 1710-1768. 


Dickens NC ren GE 1812-1870, Filmer Sir R. riter; d. G Rev. 
m, philos.; 1603-1605, , writer; d. 1653, m à ; 
Di ke, Sir Charles, traveller and politician; Fates: — epi a 1970: Ge 
Disraeli, Benj., Earl of t Beaconsfield, states- | Flecknoc SCH: misc, Mx — 
L ce, Rich. 
man and novelist: 1 Flectw Wit BD. E 


D'Isracli — m in NEL 1766-1848. 
SC Hepworth, histor, and tray.; 


Dope: mt. poet; poet and ma critic; 1524-1874. er, John, — 1579-1625, 


Flet cher Phin 2-1050. 
lorio, John, er lexicog.; 1653-1625. 
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rose Francis, te i704 ISI 
Grote, BEI, sti and Dibl. scholar; 
rove 


1520- 1900. y divine; 1520-1887. 
Gu urnos, + dv "philos writer, 1847-1888. 


ct; 1605-1651. 
Jlabingtom ^ Aen 1092-1070. 

Hacer ^ Henry Rider, novelist; 1855—. 
Hanens Sir Dav id Dalrymple, Lord, histor.; 


11726-1792. Voyages; 1553-1616, 
Hate —— Amer. misc. writer; 
gale Bi a Thos. len, nov elist; 1802- 


saltas, Chas. Montagu, Earl of, poct; 


rd, chronicler; 1499-1547. 


Hall 1627-1656. 
Hall y leg Dosti D., Bp., divine and satirist; 


-1056. 
hall, M.D., physiol.; 1790-1857. 
Hall, ‚Mars Nowman, ¢ divine; 1816-1 
Hall, Robert, divine; 1761-1831. 
* Sam. Carter, misc. writer; 1800-1859, 
Hall Mrs. Sam. Carter, novelist, &c.; 1800- 


, Henry, hist.; 1778-1859. 
gall, Fitz- Greene, Amer. poct; 1790-1867. 


577. 
Hltwell-Phillips, James Orchard, antiq.; 


rc mem unn Gilbert, misc. and art 
r; 1834-1 

ron, ER Amer, statcsman and 
dier; 1757- 

Manil lton, Elizab., misc. writer; m 539-1816. 

Hamilton, W 'illiam, poct; 1704-175 

Hamilton, Sir Wm, metaph.s : 1789-1806, 

Hammond, Henry, KR D., divine; 1603-1660. 

Hammond, James, poct; 1710-17-12. 

Hampden, Renn D., Bp. theol.; 1793-1868. 

Haunay, Si amcs, nov clist, &ch 1527-1873. 

Hardy, Thomas, novelist; 1810——-. 

Hardyng, John chronicler; 1378-1403. 

Hare, Aug. J. C., trav.; 1831-1903. 

Hare, Aug. W m., divine; 1792-1834. 

Haro, Julius Charles, divine; 1795-1855. 

Harington, Sir John poct, &c.; 1561-1612. 

augen, Jas., pol theorist (Oceana); 


Harris Ji Sames, POR 1709-1780. 
Harris, John, divine; 1802-1856. 
IA ARE s Bret, Amer. novelist and 


89-1902. 
Hartley, areca ; David, AL D., philos.; 1705-1757. 
Samuel, miscel. writer; d. 1670. 
Marti, Gabricl, poct; 1545-1630, 
tou, J Joscph, novelist aud misc. writer; 


Hawes, Si Stephen, oet; d. 1523. 
Hawker, Rev. Robert S. vn poet; 1805-1875. 
Hawkesworth, John, LL.D., essayist, KC; 


Hawking $ Sir John, misc.writer; 1719-1759. 
Hawthorne, J ulian, Amer, nov.; 1816——. 
ime, Nathaniel, Amer. nov clist; 
Haylcy William, poct; 1745-1820. 
Hayward, Abraham, Q.C., essayist; 1801- 


Hayward, Sir John, hist.; 1564-1027. 


W m., criti es ‚1778-1830. 
Head GK Francis , misc. writer; 1793- 


Hearne, Tho 
Ha Reg Td dis 1678-1725. 

y a » poets 1783-1826, 
Helps, Sir Arthur, hist. deed ist; 1817- 


Homans, Foli 
Henley, Roy cia D., poctess; 1793-1835. 
lios MS John, orator; 1633-1730. 


Obert, hist.: 1718-1790. 
Il au PURA A Scot, pocta 1490-1000 
en GOGligts Y 2, 
He Lord Edward, philos., poot, &c.; 


bert, George 
poct; 1593-1633. 
Sen, Sir ‘Ths, travollory 1006-1689, 
Hee 3 beri, poct: 1591-1074. 
EY UM ee 
: ona); 1714-1758. 
` GC in, Lord, poet and misc. writer; 





Halliday, Andrew, essayist and dramatist; 








811 
etum lin, Peter, D.D., theol. and hist.; 1600- 


Keats, John, poet; 1795-1821. 
Heywood, Thos., dramatist; d. about 16%, 


Keble, Jolin, poet; 1792-1868. 
‘thos. 






















Hickes Keightlcy. hist., &c.; 1789-1872. 
ickes, George, D.D., divine and philol; Kemble, Frances Anne, memoirs, de 
Hill, Aaron, poct, &c.; 1635-1750, 


Hoadly, Benjamin Bp., theol.: 
Hobbes, Thos.. phi 1 losses e Ze 

Hodge, Chas., D.D., Amer. theol.: 1797-1872. 
LER Chas, Fenno, Amer, poet, &c.; 
Hogg, Jas., Eitrick Shepherd, poet; 1772- 
H Dd » Thomas, novelist and dramatist; 


Holiushed, Raphael, chronicl.; d. 
Hol land, Sir Henry, M.D., —— 


-1873. 
Holland, ; Philemon, M.D., translator; 1531- 


lao John M., A.-Sax. scholar; 1807- 
Ken: Ed Dp., theol. and hymn vriter; 


Kent, ede prid males 
Kent, Y D., Amer, jurist.; 1763- 


as Wm. Mrs — 


— Rev. Chas., novelist and poet; 


tna Henry novelist: 1830-1870. 
Kipling, Rudy udyard, novelist and poct; 

Kirby, William 

Kitto, J ohn, D. VE 

Knight, , hist. and misc. writer; 
17 gek enry Gally 

Kno hits Rich, histo 1635-1 x —— 

Knowles, Jas. Sheridan. c du atit; 1781- 


ee 
? us, O 9 1 D 
Kyd, Thos., dramatist; works 1094-1099. 


Hollingshead, John, misc. writer; 1857. 
] GE er Oliver W endell, Amer. "poet, &c.; 


1894, 
Home, Rev. John, dramatist; 1722-1803, 
Ione, William, antiq.; 3 1760-1842, 
Hood, Thomas, poet, &c.; 1793-1845. 
Hook, Theodore Edwd., novelist, &c.; 1783- 


Hook Wa W arter Farquhar, D.D., eccles. hist.; 
Hooke. Nathaniel, hist.; 1690-1763. 
Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton, botanist and 
Hooker Richard, divine; 1553-1600. 
Hoole, J no., trans. of Tasso, &c,; 1727-1803. 
Hope, Thomas, nov elist; Sure 
Horne, Richard Hengist, poet; 1803-1884. 
Horne, Thos, Hartw ell, theol —— 
Horsley, Sam.,LL.D Bp, , tt Pe ; 1733-1800. 
Houghton, ETRY fonckton Milnes, 
Lord, poet; 1809-1885. 
Howell, James, traveller, Ee: 1594-1068. 
How elis, Wm. D., Amer, novelist; 1537——. 
Howitt, 2 Mary, , Misc, writer; 1503-1888, 
Howitt, William, misc. writer; 1792-1579. 
Hughes. Thos., novelist, &c.; 1823-1596. 
Hume, David, hist. and philos.; 1711-1776. 
Hunt, Lei eh, post: 1781-1859. 
Hunter, Si Wilson, Indian subjects; 
Hurd, Rich, D.D., Bp., thcol. and critic; 
1720-1808, 
Buen Francis, LL.D., philos.; 1691- 


Hutton, James, geol.; 1726-1797. 
Huxley, Thos. Henry, biologist; 1925-1895. 


Laing, Malcolm, hist.; 1762-1818. 
yam), Lady Caroline, eS 1785-1823, 
ist and Lëtze 1775-1834. 
E M Sa » Doetess; 1 waren 
Landor; Walter Savage, poet and author 
Ino nary Conversat ons 1775-1864. 
Tene Wm., Arabic scholar; 1801-1876. 
Lane-Pool e, Stanley, (EPI 1851—. 
Lang, Andrew, misc. writer; 1811——. 
Langhorne, Rev. John, poet; 1735-1779. 
E Wm, (Piers Plowman); 12321- 


Rom Prof. Edwin Ray, biologist; 
EGGS Dionysius, sclentific writer; 


Latham, Rober A — 1812-1888. 

Taser a Th D reformer; 1490-1555. 
Lauder, 8 Jic k, novelist and misc. 
writer; ir fh 

Law, W. iam, divine: 1656-1761. 

Lawrence, Geo. Alf fred, novelist: 1827-1876. 

des Sir Austen H., trav. 8 L; 


1817-1 
= Am. E. H., his t.; 1638-—. 
larrict, novelist; 1760-1851. 
ite qa dramatist; 1657- m 
novelist; "1750-18244. 
Leighton, hia, nov D.D., Abp., theol.; 1611- 


Leland, € Chas. G., Amer, misc. writer; 


182 
Leland, John, antiq.; 1500-1552, 
Leland, John, D.D., theol.; 1691-1766. 
Leland, Thos, D. D., Irish hist., Ke 1722- 


— Mark, dramatist and humorist; 


1809-1870. 
Lennox, Charlotte. novelist, SS 
Leslie, John, Bp., hist; 1526- 

mu Sir John, physicists 1700-1832. 
L'Estrango, SS oger, journal.; 1616-1704. 
Lever, Charles James, novelist; 1806- 


Inchbald, Elizabeth, dramatist, &c.; 1753- 


Tolo, J on pos 1825-1897. 
Ingram, John I isc. writer; 1819——. 
Innes, Cosmo, hist. and antiq. e 1799-1874. 
Ireland, Wm, Henry, drama ist and m 
writer (Shakspere forgeries); 1777-1835. 
Irving, Washington, Amer. misc. writer; 


17 83-1 e 


James, Geo. P. R., novelist; 1801-1860. 
James, Henry, Amer, novelist aud misc. 
writer; 1843——. - 
James I. of Scotland, poet; 1991-1437. 
d Mrs. Anna, misc. writer, 1797- 


J — Jno. Cordy, novelist and misc. 
ER 1831-1901. 

Je fferson, Thos., Pres. U.S.; 1743-1820. 

Jcffroy, E rancis, Lord, critic; 1773-1850. 

Jenyns, Soame, misc. writer; 1703-1787. 

erro Douglas, novelist and dramatist; 


1817-1878. 

wea, Mr&.—' George Eliot.’ Sce ELtor. 
lom Sir Geo. Cornewall, ders 1806-1863, 
Lows Matt. Gregory, novelist; 1775-1818. 


1811 
John, D.D., divine; 1602-1675. 
ti — dramatist; 169-1 173% 


Lindi —* Wa 1709-1800. 
den ga ed 1771-181. 
pm liz Lyn novelist and 


xt 
Livingstone, David, On. trav.; 1812-1873. 


Jesse,John Heneago, mise, writer; 1815-1874. 
J Se, Augustus, D.D., hist. and biog., 


1821——. 
J il, John, hn, D.D., Rp., theol.; 1522-1571. 
Tow bay: Geraldine vn NOV elist; 181: GC 
J —— pra pam: vn poct, essayist, and 
exi 


N OR 1746-1794. | 11 Robt poet; 1 1733-1761, 
— — la ISTE GST. Ke philos.; Ts Log 
5 SC Six, Ss ol Greek scholar; hart, J Wann Gibson, Liog. and novelist; 
AAE ` Jos. N astron; H 15356. 
— — LINH 


1748-1783. 
EN, en, — Amer. post; 
London, Jo John Claudius, botan.; 1783-1843. ` 


Kanes, Henry Home, Lord, philos.; 1696- 


1783. 
h, Julia, novelist; 1824-1877. 
Kavanagh, Jal an Wo hist.; 1534-1874. 


Lewes, George Henry, philos., biog., i 


Leyden, John, poct aud Orientalist; 1770- 


or.) 
1 e 
2 H D 
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Richard, poct; 1618-1653, 
TA Samuel, novelist, &c.; 1797-1863. 
Lowell, dra Russell, Amer. poet an 
critic; 1819- - 
obt., D.D. , Bp., divine; 1710-1787. 
Jet Sir J ohn, Lord Avebury, scion- 
tist; 1831— 
seeped s John, poet; 1375-1460. 
IS 1, Sir —— geol.; 1797-1875. 
Lyly "John, dramatist, ke; 1553-1600. 
Lyndsay. Sir David, Scotch poet; 1490-1567, 
Lytton, Earl of, poet, 1831-1891. 
Lytton, Ed. Geo, Bulwer-Lytton, Baron, 
novelist and poet; 1805-1873. 








Mivart, St. George, ——— 1827-1800, 
Moir, David M. (Delta ), poct; 1798-1851, 
aonta Charles. Sec HALIFAX. 

A Lontagu, Lady M. W., letter writer; 1690- 


Montgomery, UE Scot. poet: d. ab. 1608, 
Montgomery, J James, poc t; 1771-1854 
Montgomery, R ev. Robt., poct; 1907-1853. 
Moore, Edward, dramatist; 1712-1757. 
Moore, Dr. John, novelist, — ; 1720-1802, 
Mooro, Thomas, poet; 1779-18 
More, Hannah, moralist; 1745 1859. 
More, ILenry, D.D.,divine aud philosopher; 
1614-1637. 
Mon Sir Thomas (Utopia); 1480-153 
Morgan, Lady, novelist, &c.; 1785-1809. 
Morier, James, novelist; 1780-1819, 






Phillips, Jo 
























Porter, Anna Mare’ — 
e, n ÁJ = 

Porter, Noah, Sa a. ne 

Porter, Sir iy) SAS 






EMI Thos. Babington, Lord, hist.; 

































— Mores Beary, English] ER ed 1822-1804. 5 WM {i theol act i sey $ ` 

st, &c.; — orley, John, critic and essayis — 

Y Carthy, Justin s DD. D. LL. D., metaph.; ; Morris, Sir Lewis, poct; 1831——, Te" Wan, Hickling, Ee 
Tei 1894. Morris, William, poet; 1834-1896 Price, Sir Uvedalo (The | Eg; 

Nonae MT eas Maps new ien es. | iS i 
& H re 4 ` - r ` 

E — Y Do Motley, John Lothrop, hist.; 1814-1877, i caux, John, D. D., di 

"lee" Geo., LL.D., novel. and poct; 





Moultrie, Rev. Joli, poct; 1799-1874. 
Mudic, Robert, misc. writer; 1777-1812, 
Muir, John, oricntalist; 1810- 1882, 















ESCALA Dr. Joseph? di phil le. and a 




















MARET Charles, LL.D., poct and misc. Prior, ies, ps 1 1788-1834 












Muir, Sir W., orientalist; 1819 —. ?rocter, / 661-172], 
cred Hi Henry novelisti Ar Ae, | Müller, Bred. Max philol; 1603-1900. | Procter’ Boca S An, poetes lig 
Mackintosh, ames, philos. and hist.; Mulock, Dinah. Sec Craik. Proctor, Richard A. pes 1790-1874, 
1765-1832. Munday, Anthony, poeti 1553-1633. Prynne, Wm., pol lemical 8 1837-1834 
Ee eiert E fir Rod. i Seok A "1599-1860. | néi 1000-16 200. — 
n ex H - urchas, ` 
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PRONOUNCING 


ANCIENT 





VOCABULARY 


OF GREEK, LATIN, SCRIPTURAL, AND OTHER 


NAMES. 





RULES AND DIRECTIONS FOR PRONUNCIATION. 


The pronunciation indicated in the following list is that usually 
heard from educated speakers of English, who as a rule do not 
attempt to pronounce Greek or Latin or Scriptural names in tho 
way in which they were pronounced by the ancients themselves 
—if that could be with certainty determincd—but rather seek 
to assimilate tho pronunciation to that of their own language. 
There is therefore no great difficulty in the pronunciation of such 
words, and by attention to the following rules and directions any 
namo in the list can be sounded correctly. k | 
Special knowledge required for the right pronunciation of theso 
words is— - 

1. The seat of accent; and 
| 2. The sound to be given to the letters as they stand in the 
word. 

The syllable of the word which is to receive the accent is 

denoted by the usual mark, an acute accent, placed immediately 
after it, as the first syllable of the word Cato, tho second of tho 
word Cam-by'ses, and the third of the word San-cho-ni'a-thon. 
The seat of the accent varies considerably in words of more than 
two syllables, though it is never on the last syllable; in dissyl- 
Inbles it is always on tho first. The pronunciation of the latter, 
therefore, as also of monosyllabic words, after tho fol lowing 
remarks are studied, will present no difficulty, and consequently 
few of them are given in the list below. The division into sepa- 
rate syllables is denoted by the mark - as well as by the accentu- 
ation mark. Two vowels coming together in a word, but having 
one or other of these marks between them, must therefore always 
be pronounced as belonging to different syllables. 

The sounds to be given to the several letters will be considered 
under two general heads, viz.: 1. The vowel letters; and 2. The 
consonant letters. It must always bo borne in mind that silent 
letters, so common in English (e final for instance), are the exccp- 
tion in the words here treated of. 






















L—THE VOWEL LETTERS. 


The vowels heard in the words Sate, me, pine, note, 
called long vowels; while those heard in the words 
noi, and us, are called short vowels, 

1. When any of tho vowel letters a, c, i, o, and u, constituto an 
accented syllable, and also when they end one, they aro pro- 
nounced as long vowels; thus, in the first syllable of the words 
Ca'to, Pe'lops, Di'do, Solon, and Ju'ba, they are pronounced as 
in the respective key-words Sale, me, pine, note, and tube, 

2. When tho vowel letters aro followed by 0.16 or more con- 


and iube, aro 
fat, met, pin, 


"the word E-te'o-cles, and when ite 


7. The digraph au, as in Clau'di-us, Au. 
as a in fall. An a and a u coming together, be ls Dronounceg 
to different syllables, as in Em-ma'us : deg Lelong 
8. When e constitutes an unaccented syllable, as in the 
nds one, as in E- 


And when e is * it is 


pronounced as e of me. followed h 
letter of a word, as in Hermes, A E 7a 
nounced as e of me. 5 dix-is-toph'a-nes, itis always pro. 

9. When ¢ is followed by 7 in the same 
Mer-cu'ri-us, tho c is pronounced as e of a [^ let 
— ^ ote cap sama sound, as in Virgil, Bursa Cyrus 

ıon cr is follow y a vowel, howeve : 
thus Er'a-to, Mor'o-c. T € ds sounded as in mel, 

10. The digraph ci, as in Plci'a-des, is pronounced as 
An c and i coming together, howover, may belong to 
syllables, Compare Rules 5 and 7. 

11. Tho diphthong or digraph ex, as in Leu-cip/pus, 
Ti-mo'theus, is pronounced as u of tube, It occurs chiefly in 
Greck names, In other cases tho e and u belong to separate gi, 
lables. Compare Rules 10 and 7. Y 

12. When © constitutes the first and last syllables of words, 
whether accented or not, as in I-be'ri-a, Fabi-i, it is pronounced 
as i of pine. And i as the terminal vowel of a syllable at the 
end of words is also so pronounced, as in Im'ri, A-ceph'e-li. 

13. But ¿at the end of any other unaccented syllable than the 
last, as in In'di-a, Fa’bi-i, is pronounced as i of pin. 

14. In many cases d assumes the value of y consonant in Eng: 
lish; thus Aquileia is pronounced as if Aqui-le’ya, Caius as if 
Ca’yus. ‘This is especially common in the terminations of words. 

15. O at the cnd of an unaccented syllable, as also when consti- 
tuting an unaccented syllable by itself, is generally 
long or of mcdium length. Followed by rin the same syllable,- 
as in Gor'gus, it is not usually pronounced long, but as o of nol. 
The o in such a position is, however, by some speakers vn d 
nounced rather long than short, this being protiy much a 
of taste. PE? 

16. At tho end of an unaccented syllable, of forming Sn me 
cented syllable (as in ZE'du-i, A-bi'hu), w is pronounce D 
the same as when accented, but shorter. Following 7 
nounced as w. 

17, Tho letter y is pronounced as i would be D. 
positions; thus tho y in Ty’a-na is as i of pine; an 
da-rus a3 i of pin. 


i of ping 
differen 


corresponding 
the y in Tyo 


IL—'THE CONSONANT LETTERS. 


sonants in a syllable, they aro pronounced as short vowels; thus, f, 
In the first syllable of the words Cas'ca, Hec'u-ba, Cin'na, Cor- | The consonant letters, b, d, J, A, j, k T, ft Do d AC 
du-ba, and Pub’li-us, they are pronounced as in the respective | have each but ono sound, and as that is the e have exch 
key-words fat, met, pin, nol, and wa. e present no difficulty. The letters c, 0, % & Au en | 
3. When the letter « constitutes an unaccented syllable, as in | more than ono sound, and hence require rules to proc 
A-by’dos, and when it ends one, as in Juba, it is pronounced as | aright. respectively, 
a in fat. 1. C and g aro hard, or sounded as in call and UA qud ut, asin 
4. Tho so-called diphthongs æ, œ, aro always pronounced as the when immediately followed by the vowel Jeton eag d 
e of me, and are therefore simplo vowel sounds, as in Lamp, Pæs'- | Cas'ca, Cor-nc'li-a, Cur'ti-us, Hec'a-te, Hocu-ba, del pefore 
tum, Z’o-lus, Bo-o'ti-a. Au-gus’tus, Meva-ra. O and gare also hard EET Hector 
5. The digraph ai in a syllable is pronounced like ai in wait. | other consonan5 leiters, as in Clau'di-us, Ec- > 
It occurs only in Scriptural names, The ai ot Greek words was | Glau'cus. wed by the vom 
Pronounced like common English affirmative ay, or much the | 2, C and g are soft when immediately follo a, @, oither inthe ` 
ac as ¢ in pine; but by the common spelling it is Latinized lettors c, i, aud y, and the so-called diphthongr inna, LJ pal * 
e An a and an i coming together, but belonging to different sameor in the following syllable, asin — ci Ze 
ey es, will of course have either the accent or the mark - be- Cic'o-ro, Gel'li-us, Gis'co, Gring, Ag-e-Ia us, us, Glaucis Ko 
WE foll words guch as Dacia, Sicyon, Phocion mmediately Y 
ya Y tolows @ in the same syllable, and is itself followed | docia, the ci or cy, having tho accent H howeven  —— 
für. ur MUN as in Argo, Car-tha/go, tho a is pronounced asin | often pronounced as shi; somo authorities, ae 
> such a word ag Ar'a-dug it is sounded as in fat, 8 sound in such words. 
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CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 


— i 

1 names, such as Megiddo, Gideon, g is always 

g. In Se in tho singlo word Dethphage. In consulting the 
saat is will have to bo Tu inmind. The s following Scriptural 

E A casa do, 

names wil! esch g are initial letters of a syllable, and immedi- 
. y — d by n or by é, they are usually left silent in pronun- 
ately 1o thus, Cneus is pronounced Ne'us; Gnidus, Ni’dus; and 
ciations vr os. Some peraons, however, pronounce the c and g in 
Cteno `  inntions; and should the reader elect to do so, he must 


com 
Pronounce them hard. 


5. 
Jable; 
E uivalent to simple r. 

Zei eent, ch is pronounced as k, thus, Achilles is pro- 
nounced A-kil'les; 


in 

initial of 

TD tho word Cæsar, which is pronounced Co/zar. These 

excoptions will bo denoted by the direction * s as 2, inclosed within 
ntheses, thus, Coc'sar (a as 2). See also Rulo 10. 

8. S final of words, when preceded by e, is pronounced as z; thus 
Aristides is pronounced Ar-is-li'déz. And the e so placed is that 
of tho word me as remarked already. But when tho final 3 is pre- 
ceded by any other vowel, it is pronounced as s of son, as in 
Archytas, Amphipolis, Abydos, Adrastus. z 

9. Sat tho end of words when preceded by a liquid, 7, m, n, or 
y, is pronounced as 2, as in Mars, which is pronounced Marz; 

A'runz. 
Ao Si forming an unaccented syllable, preceded by an accented 
syllable with a final consonant, and followed by a vowel, is com- 
monly pronounced shi; as in Al'si-um, Hor-ten'si-us. When the 
si is preceded by a vowel it is very commonly pronounced as zi, as 
in Mo'si-a, He'si-od, A-lo’si-a, Cm'si-us; and sometimes as tho a of . 
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pleasure, as in As-pa'si-a, Tho-o-do'sl-a. But the usage in these 
cases is not very well settled, and some persons carefully preserve 
the pure sound of the a even in such situations, 

1l. When ti followed by a vowel occurs noxt after the accented 
syllable of a word, it is Pronounced as sh; thus Statius is pro- 
nounced Sta'shi-us; Helvetii, Hel-ve'shi-i; and similarly with 
Abantias, Actium, Maxentius, Laertius, £c. The proper sound 
of tho ¢ is preserved, however, when (i is accented or when it 
follows a or another t, as in Mil-ti'a-des, Sal-lus'ti-us, Prut'ti-i; 
£0 also in the termination -tion, as in A-e'ti-on. In such wordc 
as Domitius tho ¢ itself may be said to receivo the sh sound: 
Do-mish’i-us. 


12. The digraph th is pronounced as th of the 
Ei word thin, as in 





13. X at the beginning of syllables is pronounced as 2, thus 
Xenophon is Zen'o-phon. But at the end of syllables it retains its 
voiceless sound of Es, thus Oxus is pronounced Oks'us, If, how- 
over, the x cnd a syllable which immediately precedes a vowel in 
the accented syllable, then the x may be pronounced with its 
voiced sound, that of hard g followed by 2, ns in Alexarchus, 
which is often pronounced Al-egz-ar'chus. 

14. The letter p, when initial, and followed by t, is not usually 
uttered, as in Ptolemæus, which is pronounced Tol'e-m:»-us. 

15. Ph represents the Greek character e, and is pronounced as f: 
thus, Philippi is pronounced Fi-lip'pi. But when ph is followed 
by a consonant in the same syllable, as in Phthia, it is usually 
omitted in utterance, this word being pronounced Thi'a. 

16. Pa represents tho Greek character y, which as an initial is 
pronounced as 3, the p being generally omitted in uttcrance, as 
in Psycho, which is pronounced Sy'kt. Many persons, however, 
pronounce tho p as well as the 8 of ps. 

17. As a general rule, when any combinations of consonant 
letters which are difficult to utter occur at the initial part of 
words, the utterauco of tho first may be omitted, thus Tmolus 
may be pronounced Mo'lus; Mnemosyne, Ne-mos'y-ne; Ctesiphon, 
Tes’i-phon; while the digraph ch is dropped in Chthonia, making 
the pronunciation Tho'ni-a. 





GREEK, LATIN, SCRIPTURAL, AND OTHER 
ANCIENT NAMES. 





¿The names distinctively Scriptural are followed by 3.) 









P ' -la'pi-us Ag-e-nori-des 
r ; -bin'a-dab,s. | Ach-e-ru'si-a Ad-hor'bal zE-gal'e-os JEs-cu x 
Aaron (iron) ^d pese A-chi-ach‘a-rus, | A-di-a-be'no Z-ga'tes rer 
Ab'a-cuc, 8. Av'i-shag, s. 8. A‘di-cl, 8. JE-goria Ch Ag-e-sis'tra-tus 
A-bad'don, a A-bish'a-i, s. A-chi'as, 8. Ad-ithaim, s. | Æ'geus EE Harn 
Seir (Lë, Aes Lë Lë ae 
Abarim,. Abishur, a. A-chil'lous Ad-mo'tus "Zone ABE ABOTA la 
Ab'a-ris ` Ab‘i-sum, $ A'chi-or, 8. Ad'o-na, 3. "Bones, ZE-to'li-a. Ag-ri-gen‘tum 
Ab/de-cl, s Abital, A ` Ach'i-tob, s. A-do'neus AO | Aon A-Erippa 
Hier, [fme | reri Lä een | Agrippina 
Abdel a A na Achradina | Adonijab,s. | Æ-gyp'tus — — A-has'a-i 3. 
-bed/no- ep S Ab-ra-da^ tes A'ci-pha, 8. Ad-o-ni'ram, 8. E Da E g’a-bus 8 A-has'ba-i, 3. 
Abel Mc-hodan, | A-broco-mas A'ci-tho, $. A-do'nis E-li-a'nus Ag-a-mo'des -has-u-e'rus, 8. 
rated AS dona: e Ac'ra-ga: A-don-i-ze'dek, 8. Azamem'non | A-ha'vah, 2. 
A-bc-o'na, A v duni j Ac-ris-1-0'no A-do'ram, 3. 4E-ma thia Ener | Aspect 
Al/go-rus Aca demus A-cris'i-us GE eh nr A-ha-zi'ah, s. 
*bi' d "t Li i tae £ ag 
es A camas po ea Ad-ra-myt'ti-um | zE-mil'i-us E — Aen A 
-bi/a-saf, 8 A ar-na'nes A-croc'o-m2oo Adria JE'mo-na or u 4 a De nor A-hi-ezer, 8 
E, ëss, Jee Adje Lë, ër Ir 
Ab gah, =i Aes ACER Ad-u-ati-ci ZE-ne'as Ag nee chos AU RSEN 
Abel z Accolda-ma, s | Ac-tor'i-des A-du'el, s. amis Agatha ‘A-hi'man, 3. 
Ab-l-e zer A <wsi-las - | A-dullam, e. lia Aa tho A-him'e-lecb, $ 
Abigail a Acer A E Ado iah a. Adummim,s | olies Agath chim eae 
A-bi'hu, a. ` Achai Ad-a-i'ah, 8. R-ac'i-dea are Aga-thon A-hin’o-am, 3. 
A-bi'hud, a. A-ch:e'me-nes Ad-a-li'a, 8. JE'a-cus Qr Ag-a-thonicus | A-hi'ram, s. 
A-bi'jah, s. Ach-m-men'i-des | Ad'a-mas en pi ic'o-li A-ga've A-hish’a-har, s. 
en, a. Achaja Adm, & Séier S T Ac-bat/a-na A-hisham, 8. 
Abilene — [dts — [Adama Lë sccm, | A o 
O Us, O Rude ez Ise 
















, A 
A-ho'l LA A m-phi-a-ra” 
A-h el $. m-phi D us 
ATO mal Am-phidamas ` An DUM 
E AN (a), 8 ah,s. Am-phio-chus Ando Det Ar-go" 
Aiah, 3. A m-phim'a us rum PO us 
Ai-do'ncu An en chus i Arpa dus As-e-bi 
Aijah, 8 : Ampel An Ar-gi e'tra-tus APA, 8 
Ai'ja-let m-phi-t -Hs A -io'ni-us gi-nu’sıo 7 enath . 
Gah EE Antothij gt EC 
236 Abo ` A-nu'his jah, 8. Ash’cho-n d 8,8 
A clamme-lcch m'plias, s- —— —— % 8 u-tony’ 
Ala e-lech Am'ra- y $. A-o'ni-a sh’ke-] ,8 u-t med Ba. 
Alei & 19. mee hel, 3. A-on'i-c d ——— 8. u-to-me-du' Bav'a* uz 
Arbon Amy-don Ap-en-nt nus Asivtaróth, s var cut Beau 
Alco'us = y-mo'no A DRE im,s | A Asd-bi'as, ¢ ^i vaton, m Den XA 
AI Dats c-nes Amr th 7 8. ach-ite, A-ri«e'us Asi-ol —* 8. A-ve n-ti'nu T Bela! & 
ba Ana eich A-phar'sa A-ri-amn > ‘As i-nvri A-vi-o'nus Borg 
Kee e dier An * Rn — Ces or 
Alcibr Anac-torl: kal Ariona Askelon y jo Sl Be. 
reciept ae! Get — ATE e Agma-dai > Axius Deele ih 
DEE aerate king Arch, a, 8. a-veth, s. Aa atl, s. Bec 
A Sides d Ariel s. SS St 
Asie yup Ar-i-ma-the’ ah, e. pool ze- , 
[omen peesi Arimim e'a, 8. coe 
Aianei 8. me-lech DAR el’ As-phara 7 fra 
Arch phron Anani, s mm | ee Los E 
Alex — 8 GE E Azariah, a : 
AI Aon Ana ni'as, s en 8 parias, a, x 
E o SN ` —— Asia Boch 
Alcyion Ana pos Arista As-sure'moth Azaziah, s SUA 
1 A Alectryon ADR OR $ Aris tarchus —— $. 20 e a reth x n h ue tah 
H ‘om Ax i is'te-as yri-a Y z-e-phu ri ; De' Ius, 
; Aline 8. -AX — A-ris't As'ta-c -20 u'ritl li-al LA 
Ade mont Anaro ch i An de-ti de Ar tarot] re Os, —— * 
As s An ax Sete Ap’ph AL des — al ‘a, a. 8. Bellen ae 
Alerta Araneta AS us (affus), Ariston Asteria A-zizah, — — 
ëch Axnax-- mande A pas — da, Az'ma-ve th Deme ci 
Al ‚am’e-ne An x-im’e-n er | Appia Vi'a A-ri to-de'm o'tus, s. ` 8 —— 
Ae s Ancara : es App! iFor A sie git us ‘rials Bel-s © 
Ae —— m Ardetomarche Bel-tesh; 
TER An-cy/le And Arision'oncs | 
Alte ` An doc! Aviston c 
Alli-a ui —— — 
Al-li'foo "Er eee Ge 
Alon-bach'u ; Andria. Armaged A-ri'us 
Al'na-t ad, 8. An'dro- le'a er 8 Ben 
Alan, 8. An-d cles Ar-mori-cu ‘Ath’ . 
A-lo’ An‘ ged 4 no'bi-u 8 4 h’a-ma d Ben-o'n 
Al-pha't —— = Yoda. Athana’si-us vu x: 
Al-phe'us 8. An-dro Zeie — 8. Ba * r'a-c $ 
pios A -drom'a-ch pin A-the'/nzc Baron e Bora tah ea 
A-ly a ndrom/eda. Ar-pi'nu AU enm ` Bacch: us Bo-re y & 
A-m adaa An nl] t y 8. r-ri-a/nu Ath-e-n ag" 0-ras Ba- Lë na Ber-e-ni' ‘ah, 8 
E A 8. | Ann e * Arsinoo — rus eg ac 8. Bene 
Am’ ss an’ i-ba r-ta-bo Ath'm ) Bahurm" 8. e dan, 3. -Bal'a- 
Aue — AK ARA RU AVR ee Bai rim, 8. Ber’o-6 
hate a x An-ta 7 0-Tas Arnon ne (or f Ber’ 'o-th "As 
Amasa ve Antea Arta. nes tho, 8. 
A -a-shi'ah n-te'n arte phern 
malgig ^' 8. An-te- or x-erx' es le-a 
Am-a-zi' ATQUE ALIO , AIO po i 
— Anth a te-mis orus een 8. Ban ' 
Am Moti Let Artoma talia, 8 Ben din 
A-med" SA An -cloa -ru'mah. 8. Atti- a-tes, 8 Bar-a el, 8. eth'a-ny 
a-tha, s Aue, Seat Anisina At'ticou -chi'ah, 8 Bethara ba 
A-mil' o'phis 2 TUIS mu i Attila s Bar-ba' l'as, 8. Beth-a’ram d 
A-min'a-d TERRA : At-til’ — znes Beth-a ven, 2 
Anita, fione Ae — Seen 
Leer 8. Ani ORE An Darimi 8. & | Beth-ba’rah 
A. “ th i- b'a- ASK D Banfan -e'mck * 
Am" a An-tilochus - ufi dee: Bar- —* Both-es' da TL 
—— 8. -tim'a-ch Au-ge’ us par ae, 8. Bet 
Am-mi e A An-Hu'o-us ug Au-gu as T^ din 8. B th-ezel, & 
Am ‘dark Amtio-chus August Se eth-haccerim 
-Om-ph; j . ‚o-chus Y Au-gus- inus Bar-si'n Both- 
tus phare- An ti'o-pe u- s-to-bri’ Barta- O Bo ha’ran, $ 
Am'o-rit "tip'a-ros Agen Se g-to-du" ga | Bar-th cus, 8. — 
-phian dh As-cle-pi'a- Awgut : ol'o-mo th-jesh'j-mot 
phi'a-z > An-tip/a tec A le-pi‘a-d —— Bar W; 8. h 
An'ti-phs —— t E EIUS pte Beth-leb'a-oth 
'ti-phon lepus TT S Bar-zil s, | Bolena d 
= d E. — 
u- A s 8 
Aureliamus | Ba ; Beth-me'on, * 
ART ; etal & Den pei or, 
Au-soni-us Batarin Beth'pha-ge (9% 
CN —— 
8. Beth-ra‘ph® M 
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ro hob, 8. Byz-nan-ti’a-cus | Ca ‘ath 817 
ee By-zan'ti-um Ce phia * * —— Cin'c-as - : 
polla. Caph'to-rim, s * ro'a (s as 2), Cin-get/o-rix —— Dam'aris, 8 
Beth-tap pu-ah, , C. Capitolium Co-the’gus Cina don Corydon Seen ^ 
e Tase D-pad’ Chal iu'ne-reth, s. In-a-sip'pus 
a Cab’a-d 4 = a jri-as , 1 Co -th p 
KC Ca-bira Cappadocia | Cha'dias, a Cinme otis s. Coto Dam-a-sistro-tus 
Be'thu-ti’s or Bo- | Ca-bi'ri Cap-ri-cor'nus —* —— Co-ty-o'ra um AUS 
= thuli-a, 8. Cadara p'u-a Chæ-re'mon —— Co-tyt'to Dam'o-cles 
Bo-to'li-us, 5. Ca-de'no Car-a-cal'la eque Te phon it'i-um —— Dam-o-ti'mus 
Bet-o-mes tham, Ga mes Ca-rac'ta-cus Chwrolas ` Clau‘di-a —— n'a-e 
CORE CMM SENE IS | Gawd | Gea Danais 
Be-ulah, 8. Cæ-cil'i-a Car-cho'don' y Chal-ce'don Cla-zom'e Cra-ti'nus Dan’a-us 
Bozal, 8 Cæ-cil-i-a'nus Car'che- ish Chal-cid'i-ce sarchus a Cra-tip'pus Dan-dar'i-dre 
Bera-le’cl or Bez- | Ce-cili-us Garda n nes Chal-cid'i-cus Clc'o-bis Crat'y-lus Dan'i-el 
"gl col, 8- ci'na Car-dam'v. 9 Chal-ci'o-pe e-o-bu'] Crem'e-ra Danja s 
Bezek, 8. Co'cu-bum Cardamyle | Chalcitis —— lest Danubius. 
Be'zcr, $ Cu'li-a Car'di-a s ‚de Cle-om’a-chus Cres-phon tos Daph'ne (daf'ne' 
Be'zoth, 8 Cor’li-us Car-du'chi Chal y-bes Cle-om'bro-t to'no SEA) 
Bi-a‘nor Cr'neus Ca- "hn Cha’naan (sce e-0-mo’d vas Dar-da'ni 
Bi'a-tas, 8 Cu'sar (8 as d val: — Canaan), 8 leone diat Cre-the'is Dar-dan'id 
Bi-brac'to Co-sarenlsase) | Carla Cha'o-nes cio omedou ele Dardanis ` 
Bind O Sia COMME "M n 
I ac Ir Car-ma‘ni-n £u e-o'ne Crit/l-as ri'us 
CETTE (este. ër, [ger (EE 
vivi, 8. Csi- no'a-des Charche-mizh, 8 Cleon'ya Cron'i-des ee 
Bil’bi-lis Casi-us Carnion, s. — |Charea,z | Cleoras : Deborah 
Bil’o-am, 8 Cæ-so'ni-a Carpa-thus Chari-cles Cle SEN Crot'a-lus De-cap’o-li 
ilgai Cro-so'ni-us Carpe-ta'ni ` Chari-cli'des —— — SN 
Pr: Emo. mme jener mp [5 
in'nu-i, ai/nan, s. Car-te'ía —— Ic’o-phas, s. Cie-sib'i-us uM 
Bro a | Gaius Gather | Gharmiaes Gee. Lee, Decu- ma 
i. Fr. len A CM ye hf r Lx N} 
Bith ron, a. —— rus GH, | Gima Gtesivochus | Dea vites s 
Bi-thy/ni Cala At Ched-or-la’o-mer, | Clis'th esi-phon De-id-a-mi’a 
Bi-thyn'i-a Ca-]ed'o-ne egi Ee 8. "| Cti-toma-ct e-sip'pus De-im'a-ch 
pr- mu [mem [dme [unns [eno ums 
K be Ai i xi " e- H ? = L FT) 
Bizjoth Jah, 8 tas 3 auch Che-lone nn Cu-pi do DeTo-po 
Blan-du'si-a Cal/li-as' — s Che-lu’bai, s. Clo'di-a u-re'tes De-i-o-pe'ia. 
Blem'my-es Calli-cles vergini Chem'a-rims, 8. | Clo'di-us = ota: 
Bo-ad-i-co’a Cal-lic’ Cas-si-o-do'rus Che-na/a-nah. 8 Clo’li Cu'ri-o De-iph'o-bua 
Bo-n-ner’ges, 8 Cal. crates Cas-si’o-po Chen'-ni, 3. ` Clu’ pe Cu'ri-us -phon 
Bo'az, 3. UR Prem Cas-si-o-pe'a Chenanfah, s, | Clym'e-ne Car ti-us De-ip'y-lus 
Bo eU. s us e-nes Cas-si-teri-des | Che-phi'rah, 8.. an Cu'shan Rish-a- | Dej-a-ni 
Be-o'ti-a — Callimerdes eR P ae e —— a —— — Beck erger 
fori rus CaHim'edon | Castolus Chevetivims,s. | Cocytus, | amamos Del ish, a. 
Boi'o-rix Callinu —* Cherso-nesus | Cel-e-syri-a hate De'li-um 
H 118 laz y-bo'tus De- 
Boreas Callivio-o EUER Chiou a Colo zh, e ee Demarra‘tas 
SN REIP e d Ca-tu'ri-ges Chiu ne-reth, 2 Col ine a 88 Demetris 
Bos'po-ru s bp e ur —— Chin‘ne-roth, 5. | Colia-tinus SE, Dee 
rac-ca'ti Cal-lix'c-nus Cawdi-um Fonides Log yl-le'ne De- dee 
i ^ . moc'ri-tu 
tn Ye Cal-purni-a Cau-lo'ni-a hie —* eon y-mod'o-ce De-mod'o cus. 
Bret'ti-i Car LIT, 8. y'cus Cho-a/ni Co-losse, & —— — De-mo'nax 
i-n’re-us 07° lvi nus Ca-ys'ter Cho-as Colu meli eis Dem-o-ni'cus 
porate don —— Chob'wi, 8. Coma-ge'ns 8— pens athe 
i H = 7 à - 3 f H us 
pru, Ema. Rm, (ën (Emm, Vë" DS 
"seis Cam-by'ses —— o-azin,s. | Com-ma-ge'ne ‘thi-o De-mos'tra- 
tan’ , = tu 
Britanni cam byeen m | einer 3 Hess — 
—— mil'la n), 8. Cho-ze/ba, 8 Com-plutum  |Cyrenvica ` Bn 
dawnkeus — ro | ae Der'ceto 
Brit-o.marti Ca-ma’nıa 8. ' | Chrys ES pon COLERE Cy-re‘ni-us, 8. Der-cy1'li-das 
Brit/o-nes or Dri- —— — —— Chry-sa'or Contain d. Crone ia — 
oe Cam'py-lus Cel-ti-be'ri Chis —— Sonon ah, s. | Cy-ropo-lis Deu-ca'li-on 
Promi-us Canaan (kä’nan | Cel'ti-ca. seus nopo, thors De-vel, s. 
Bee or kü'na-an), 8. | Cen-chre'a Ch 4 -o-peum Cyth-e-ræ'a Dev'o-na 
Brandusium | Gawd ech de SR, | Comzstan-tinop‘ C3 -theron Peria nus 
. n’ a co St «Jo EI - A -us 
Brutii or Brut’- | Can-dau'les Cel nus guso rms Coenen E at Di-ac-tori-des 
Bu-bas'tis Co-nid'i-a Cen-tau'rus Chry-sosto-mus | Con-stan'ti-us ec ya 
ce, [pace Entenas (e ur — 
pe [Exe (Ch (En EE D. — Beier 
udici In ph'a-las u'shan Rish- Dab's-reh, 8 Dib-latha'it 
Beer Canh Dri Cephallonia | ethatms | Corned Eh, , | Dice 
Bora jan ~ outre Co pheus Cib-de'li crm SA Debora < DI SEE 
- f, D 
— | Seta LM (EST (ën SC 
“si 8 D-u> us i'sus or Ce- Cic'e-ro Cor-ncli A Dad e 2 -me 
Bu'te-o Ca-nu'si-um phis'sus Cic'o-nes Cor-ne'li ad-de us, 3 Did'y-mus 
Bu-thro'tum Cap’a-neus Ce'phren Cil'i-ces Cor- S toss da-lus Di-cs'pi-ter 
1 a Ce i x nu'tus Dal'san, 8. i-cen‘ti-a 
Er [Rr [mune | ee 
f. 1 as 4 E 1 1S E 8. 
yee or Bu- Gb na-um, 8. ——— anes Coxon Delsarte s. | Din’dy-ma. 
Bys-gn'tis Caph - ar-sal’a- | Cer’be-rus Cin'vra `, Cor-to'na pakma e Dd nose 
t Cor-cy’ra -cin-na'tus ty'na Dam'a-lis Din-hubah, 
52 





diro 
"eer 
on 
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— 
Diodes rote 
Di hoya Es Sta 
e evi En’ 
Diedoru Si, Ennom 
De Gast? En Rimm Eu‘ 
Di og ne tas Ech: E $ Eu'ora-tos 
Di me'do E- ron ^ 3 En Sh gel, 8. . Eu pen das 
Ded e E-ladah . En T AS mesh u TA Fon-te'i 
Dromsg o Pa d: En Tan puah a res Formi- 
Diomedon Elagabalus EE DERE dE „ Lëtz 
Di ‘a mi'tzo -paph- 8. Zu det et 
Doe E tea Ep a-phu "tus Eu-olp Imus Fortuna’ 
Dion oid Erom, s p-c-netu —— MH Ean 
Dionysio — Ephesus" En, Rapha 
Dies s-i-0-do'- 3l'e-ad, Eph c-t E rgo. i eren In. 
1-0-ny ni El-e-a E Kalte Eu-goni- es wag i-us u. 
-Di'o-pe sus Elea'sah, 8 Ephrata y 8 Euchemver z roa 
Di-oph' Doct ET —— Ewinaehus ` Tu US 
Die phantu —— 8 Ephron, 8 Eurus ‚andamus 
DESPLI tus E-lec' Ta dre EDT aS d Bonen F ai 
Dice cline Ele- yon Ep ix TO 5 u-men'i-d MM s | Har 
i-os-cori Ele-p n'ti- E- “i-cas‘te SESCH es H 
Dioscuri ` Elephants ` — Eu'no-mu Har- ` 
Di-o-t po-lis Ejeusis u EE : G G. Hat potae 
Lo-ti/mu Ele the Ej-iotetus val, s Harpy'ig 
— —— Epicurus d qm Es. 
Du pies SN a E eyes 5 Daa A t 
Dip'o-lis -] lada. . ns eee Has’ dru GN A 
pipy ion E i'ah y 8 icono u-pol'emus, SS, 
Iv-1-Li'a- iah Da E-pi e-nc3 E po-lis us, 8 abi a-sha 
epa cus E-li'a-kim 8 E ig'o-ni u-rip'i Gabi -enu 8 
Divom Ella"! Ep modes — Gabi d" | Goma 
— Eins — — SH SE 
ek sie E-liasıph Epiph’ theus Eases € — KE SH 8. 
a 8. li'a- 10, 3. E- pha'ni- 3 ry-hi' 5 ad-d Tenes ra'iu 
D na a A. li'd sib, 8. Epip 0-10 us u-ry- 1 ades Ga > el y S. Gra-n IS 
Dore ter] Eyed, a. Bite — Gadira, ~ i'cus 
Biss e SE Se, gh 
Si Peu. E een us Eurymede Uim 
a D ‘hu ,De : rym' e tal’ 8, 8. 
— Elijah, a —— Sen — 
a at Eline! 3. E-quic'o-lus Eury pyle Galato ^ 
Dor’ ^ E. i Lech, 8. poe dos Zu-rys' Aug d^ Lia 
— He. 18 Se pss Se, 
Dei trag ch, 8. rate Sin ae 8 
pory tax prie. Ete no Pari. SE, 
— Eine t — SE —— H. 
rep’ 'e , 8 E ‘she! hat, 3 ER us Eu-ter ncs Gas ip'o-li Iaa] | 
— E shian os E ech-the’ u-ir pe Ge mu'el 3 8 rash! 
rosin —— —— u Eu; ap’c-lus iamai, Ha. ta-ri 
See Se F Se gamma, — 
Bane ER. DER —— EE Mb. a 
Dual mova CN SE € Eva Dë Sp aim Ha-cha-li' Vah, 8. 
-ili- El- o'da Ri ag’o- -zim or a-chi’ i'ah; 
Duifitus Elazam, d. Soss " Evander Garum — H scheme dP 
— — Erigone, Eiere —— I 
7 T Gas f. vi ^ ` d * 1 : 
DE E palet, in ap —— 55 : ach Hs 
fras El paran, —æ— Ex-quilt roi Ged-a-ivah datali, a 
“te’keh: 4. ET he poset de Lee 
E Eliekon, 8. e Bed, Godot 8. 
J. to'lad.. 8. Er -ci/na a pax e far ue d-c-ro 1, 8. 
Panes, EU 8. d ES hræ Ever el, 8. Ge: -tha’im 
nus El, s Esdr Estas, s. 5. Ge ha’zi, 8 s 
E E -y-mo/is SE zion Gei -Iiloth, : 
Eb «e Zer ly- is dre on, 8 oO ei loth, 8 
Eb. Ao 18 El'y: mas, 8. Së e-bo on, 8 1 8 Gem z vot: 
Ebor eni 8. Set E mett aa: J 3 Gomari 8. 
Eudo e Sege, Biel) | Fa He Gemini s. 
E- u-ro^'n E-m n'u-c 8 Esh-tarol 8 F ‘bi-us Gen czar, 8 
Baton es E-ma’thi-a | Eshet ol, 8 Fabric Gen-nega: : 
— Se à Zen ` — e 
Schu, 2m-ma^ 3 2-80" ah, ¿ PITE e ic 
Ed Jus Emod us, 8. Esqui "is * Sait Genui 
Ech’e-phron Em dën Esquinas Faust SC pas 8. Hella vt 
ES Ss" — E eras Se 
E-chi-on Euer EU IO, —— Ge-re’ Hal loves gus 
See e lad Esther (d & Far. nius Gergo- Hal'my-ris T 
Ed dius, s les | Ent IE Era r e Fag ons Gert sim or Gi Hoclofiosh, e 
SE dr Sc T — Hamar 
E-gal’ G nim, ath-ba‘al,, Ger- an‘i-c m-mah 
Jona a RE ES 
Enid ja Be kat “|? e-da‘tha, 
pe Eu-b lo Ham-m 
Se o-le'keth, 
ER 
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‘el, 8. Jo-di'dah, Jerra-hi'ah,s. | Kiri-ath, s. Le-och'a-res 
an Hypanis San, | Joa, rel Kirfa-thaim,¢. | Leocra-tes 
Hermunduri | AE us Isi a. Jedwthun, s Jiph'thaheel, s. dium Eas | —— 
i-c ^re-i I-shijah, 8. i, 8. 8. n, 8. Leoni 
Herodes H pas or — s T, 8. : — D Kir’ jath Je’ a- Le-on-na'tus 
— y-peri-des Ima 8.  |Jegar Sacha-du' — pim, s 
ro^ i-a „9 =p f J 3. 4 r e a f 3 F 
Herdions | Hyperion Ish-wah, s. Jehadeleeh s EE? > Kish'i-on,@ | Leophanes 
Ho rostratus A Re —— Ichazich,s. | Joakim, 3. Kolinh, a. Leo tych'ides 
Hosio Sor Ut nus Tend ah, 8 J —— a. J oa-rib, e. Ku-sha'iah, &. Leptines 
Hee Der ides — pos rn E SE Joa than T Les-bo-ni/cus wë? 
E E, (Lë, je. | bk depen 
Ee . o EE. yaer" Jm WE 
Ho-tru ria Is'ra-el (s as c), 8. | Je-ho' ,8 zer, 1 us 
Bereich, TM Issw-char,$. ` Geer? ` jos —— lab dns! -cip'pe f 
Hezekiah, L-al'y-sus Is-shi'ab, 8 — end o-han‘nes, 3 b-dac'i-des Leu-cip'pi-des 
Here (ët | Istukeutus «| Je podais. (Sec? —— WE 
T bt Lan'the e i^ 5 Joi'a-kim, 8. i-us 
Hi-ar bas " Ie'tri-a. c-hoi'a-d 8 » V Leu’co-ph 
Hi-bernta — I-su'ah, s. iq fetu e SEA 8. ei ege fe 
Hi-be’rus I pd * Lo lia, e-hoi'a-rib, s. Tok denny Se paces = 
Hige-tas : ‘ It'a-lus Then a A Es meets ole Leu-coth'o-e ^ 
Hid de kel, S. T-as'i-des amd, x hor x 8. | Jok’the.el, & La-co'nes, pl ctra 
BC ZE Lie Ith'a-mar, 8 e hab atb, | Jon’a-dab’ 8 Ai um'mim, s. 
Bruni li Iberia Vina. dE OILS Jon' thas, s Lac-tan'ti-us Leu-tych'i-des 
Hiero].  |Iberus I-tho'me — Sa Ein Starea Le-via-than, e. 
pag ey Ib'le-am, 8. -tho'ne Je-hosh'a-phat, Te ho'chim, s. | La-cu'nus, a Le-viti-cus, 8. 
pedals iin Ib-ne'ali, 8. Italo” N zdhosh’eha, a | een, | Lo-cunus, Leger 
Hi-cr'mas, 3. Ee, It-u-riea. Jehoshuah s, | Jori-bas, s. ; jene Lib'a-nus 
BET Aen Ic'a-rus —J— —— RE Jor-nandes 3 — 
= m A = x ly- us y P M » 
rada E, Sek, 8. J BE Tsid’- ur xe pest) Lipi Licinia 
a x E " -1'0 ew u, ^ " kè 
Mysan [tela [Tehrana E Sij Uz. Heu 
D y“. f P r, of 8. y Ge N) i I 
Hilario Ie uus. Tz roel, $ —* EE ec: v chus Lig-u-rinus 
Hi-leri-us T-dæ'a Johu al, Y Josh'a-phat,s. | La'mia Leur 
Hiner | Idus J Johudijah,a |yoshaAtal,e Pampan | ients 
Hipparchus — dons : RE SEA Lamp'sa-cus mas 
HIP ESO T-dis-ta-vi'su Ja'a-kan, s. Je-kab'zc:el, 8 Jo-si'as.s y-rus Lim-no-re'a 
Hippo-cli‘des Tdomoneus | Jaakobah, s. SE amien d Josi-bi his Jan go baral | ee 
Hip-pocrates i | Eau ets talam, 8 Je-ku'thi-cl, s os Patan, s- o-on Lip'a-ra 
Hippedumas feda Le | Jemimaso (ës Dä | Lita 
Hip-po-da-mi'a —— sprees, & |Jemw Fore EUNT d la —31— Livius 
p-pod To Ab/a-rim 8 | Jo'a-zer, s. Jeph'tha 4 $& | Jude's ` La-od-i-ce’a Llia'nus 
Hiphomedon | ifvas 5 dou ete) | ee | [peta ee een 
2 "n , 8. om’ a 
Hip-pom'c-nes li-on —— ere-chus, 8. Julia nice Lon-din'l-um 
reu ue, [BERG (ues. iiit den I 
ippotas Thus ^ En, | Jeremiah, s Suites ^ — lake |I Ruhamah, 4. 
Hinpini s © | rta TE, — exea - | Jupiter Les Lotopbugi 
ir-pi^ IlJyr'i-cum aso t bai, 8 Jus-tin-i-a'nus 1. Lox'i-as 
Hiph nus EMNER p Jado, $. cha g Justinus Lartius —— 
His-pa'ni-a In'a-chus Tah’mai’s. Srel, 3. Ju-ve-na’ Lasho'ron,s. | Lu-ca'nus 
«nus Inari mo Jah'zah, 8. Je-rijah, Lat-e-ra ae 
His-ti-w'a In-digeto ah'/ze-el, 8. Jer'i-moth, s. K thy Kr x 
Histiesotis Ie Jah’ze-rah, 3. e'ri-oth, 8. : La-ti'ni Luci "nus 
His-ti-0'us In een c-rus Jair, s. ` e-ro-bo'am, 8. [As common -ti'nus ipd 
Hiz-ki'ah 8 Ino Wee Jo'i-TUs, 8 Je-ro ham, 3. riticn no classi- | La’ti-um, Lu-cil'l-us 
Ho-ba‘iah, 8 su Jam'ni-à, 8 Jerub-bral,s | w are | La-to-bri'gi r 
o-dariah, 8 ap VEH, | Jorubybesheth, | cal. words ái u 
o-do'vah, 3. I-ob'a-tes Jamo'ah 8. . spelled with E.) La-tu'mie Im cun 
Hoalah, $ Date Ja-no‘hah, 8. Jer'u-cl, s. Kab‘ze-cl, 8. Lau-da-mi'a Lu-cretilis 
Holofernes s. | I-o'ni-a Japheth, 8 Je-ru'sha, 8. See Lau-ren-ti'ni Turnus 
o-meri 'o-phon, Japhi‘ah, & M t d'mi«el, e. Lauren'ti-us Lucullus 
Home Tus I Fre ah, * Japh-le'ti, 8 ye m e, Kad'mon-ites ple Lu'cu-mo 
= ap, a = 
Hou, [primis Lë, — 
Hor-Ha-gid’gad, SËCH d a-ro‘all, D RE 3. Karna'im, 8. a : Letina j 
. i > ve s 8. E | * 8. 1 a -a (8 
Hote rne Jashobeam, s. | J o balale. | Red'exmah, s. Gees | ro 
Hor-ten'si-us Init Ja-shu'bi, 3. Jesh;o- "| Ked’e-moth,s | Le-an‘noth, 3. Ly-cu'us 
08.0, 8. Deier Jathniels.  |Jehua s. ce iva Ly-cam'bes 
SE EA Journ s | Jeshurun,s: | Kehelathah, s. | Le Ly-cxon 
Ho-she'a, s. I'ram, 8 Ton CR l'ah, 8. ater ey Leb’a-nah, 8 ost 
— ery Jeberechtah, |Jesinviol,s. | Kolaiah, s — — 
A us - y Ye F A yu. 
A Tine ehe, Uz (Lët, Leet Mee. 
Hee, er, Uz, ëtt deme. (ës ides 
4 1 y 9« i Madd a 
Hy-das'pes Us, LE EE A, Ke'ri-oth, e. Lecha’ — 
EXE iE Vendo (zak), s. |J — SEA, & | Keturah, s. pate bim, 8 Lyc'o-phron 
C T a a q x 
Hy-ct'tus I-sw'us ), 8 EEN? Jezebel, 8. Se Hat-ta'- | Lel'e- han i 
Hy-go'ia I-sa‘iah (s 33 2), 8. Jedwiah, 8 Je-zi'ah, 8. — Lem'u-el, 8. 
Hy. 'nus I-san’der Jed-o-di'ah, Jo'zi-el, 3. — 8. Lem'u-res Du 
Hy-læ'ua Lenia Xe deus s. Jez-li'ah, a. Kir Hera ecl. | Lentulus 
--nte'ug I-sau’rus Je-di'a-cl, 8. Je-zo'ar, 8. 
Hy-met’tus Is-car‘i-ot, a. 
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Pha-le’reus 
Pha-le'rus 
Phal'ti-el, 8. 
Pham-c-no’phis 
Pha-nu'el, 8. 












Phar'a-cim, 8. 

Pha’raoh (fü ro), 
8. 

Pha-i’ra, 8. 

Phar-na-bu’zus 

Phar’na-ccs 


Phar-sa'li-2 
Phar-sa'lus 


Prax-it'e-les 
Pri-am'i-des 
Pri'a-mus 
Bra ons 
ri-e'ne 
Pris-ci-a/nus 
Pris-cil1 


a 
Priv-er-na'tes 
Pro-cle'a 






: rus Bel-e-mi'a, 8. 
Pi-ra’us or Pi- Sel-c-mi'as, 8. 
ræ'cus Se- 
Pir'a-thon, 8. 
Pi-rith'o-us 
Pi-san'der 


| Phal-dafius,s. | Piori 
pasargedm | phadens, s. Pi-eri-des PN Ra'chol (ch as in | Sali-t So-du'ni 
Pis'i-do 
: 
Ä 
4 









a’ 
»e-dah'zur, S Phas'i-ron, 3. Pi-sid'i-a Pro-co/pi- a Samaria Sel'go-vz 
Ped inh, 3 Phas’sa-ron, 3. | Pi-sis'tra-tus Dee Re-e-la/iah, 8 — E SelPnus 
'ni-us Phav-o-ri'nus Pi-so'nes Proc-u-le'ius Re-ol'ias, s. FT} Sel-la’si-a 
—** Pha-yl'lus Pith-e-cu'sa Pro'cy-on Regil — — Selym'bria 
Pegasus Phe’mi-us Pi'thom, s. Prod'i-cus Re-gi'na DAE rwr: Se-ma-chi'ah, s. 
Pe-ka-hi'ah, 8 Pho-ni'ce, 3. it'ta-cus Prom'a-chus Reg'u-lus cepe eee e 
Pe-la’gi-us Pho-nic'i-, 8. Pit'theus Pro-me'theus Ro-ha-bi'ah, 8 Sana bavsar uch x 
e-laiah, 8 Pher’e-cles Pla-cen'ti-a ron'u-ba Ee | Sanatasenras, | Bentli 
Pola-li'ah, 8 Pher'o-clus la-cid'i-a Pro-perti-us ho'both, 3. ^ Esos el’li-us, 3. 
Pe-las’gi Phe-rec'ra-Les Pla-cid'i-us Prop-y-1m'a Re-ma-li’ah, 2 San'a-sib, 8 n 
Po-las'gus Pher-e-cy'des la-tov’a, rpi-na Re-pha'el,s. ^ | San-ballat Sem'no-nes 
Pela-ttah, e |Pherentoo | ties Pro-so pis SE, LB, | Bem rvntus 

E sl O, 8. * e a $ 
Polens Phiale Plei‘a-dos Protagoms Mende |Sangerkus | Seneca’ 

-li'as, 8. p "Jin'i-us Pro-tes-i-la’ , S 
Peltdes Pneus. Le — [petes s | Bowea | Santomea >o LE 
Pc-lig'ni rdi-ns | Plis-to’a-nax Pro-tog'e-nes Re-u'mah, 8. San'to-ni Sen-ti'num 
Po'li-on Phi-dip'pi-des Plo-ti'nus Prox'e-nus A, 8. Saph-n-ti’as, 3 Se-nu'ab, 8 
Pol-lo'nc Phig-a-le’a Plo'ti-us Pru-den'ti-us Rhad-a-man’- Sap-phi'ra (sap m, 3. 
Pe-lop'i-das Phil-a-del’phi-a | Plu-tar'chus Pru'si-as =30/), 8. Se-pha'rad, s. y 
Pelo-pon-ne'sus | Phil-a-delphus | Pluvius Pryta-ne'um Da Sap’pho (sap= | Se-phar-va'im, 3 
Po-lo'rum or Pe- Phil-a-le'thes Po-che'reth, 3. Pryt’a-nis Rhamp-si-ni‘tus Se-ph & ( ž 

‘rus Phi-lar'ches, 3. | Pod:a-liri-us Psam-meti-chus | Rhe'gi-um Sar-a-br'as, 8. Sep-tem’tri-o n 
Pe-lu’si-um Phi-lar’chus Ptol-e-m:e'us Rhex-e'nor Sa’rai ay hu ‚| Sep-tim’i-us 

Deia Phi-lar'e-tus Po'“ci-lo Ptol-e-ma'is Rhi-noc-o-lu'ra 8. Sep'ti-mus ' 
Pe-nc'ius Phi-le'bus Po-o'ni-a Ptol-e-me'us, 8 d us Sa-raiah, 3 Seq’ua-na 
Po-nol'o-po Phi-le'm Pol’e-mon Pub-lic'i-us Rhod'a-nus Sa-ra Seq'ua-ni 4 

nc'us Phi-le't Pol-emo'ni-um | Pub-lic'o-la Rho'di-i Sar’a-m Se-ra'iah, 4. “ 
Pe-ni'el, 8. Phi-lo'tus ‘li-as b/li-us Rhod'o-cus, 3. Sar-ched'o-nus cera pie 
Pon-tap'o-lis Phi-lip'pi Po-li-or-co'teS' Pu-di'ca hod'o-po Sar-dan-a-palus | Ser-bo'nis ' 
Pon-tel'i-cus Phi-lip'pi-des Po-lis'tra-tus Pul-che'ri-a Rho-do'pis Sar-diun'l-a Se- 

n-the-si-lc'a Phil-ip-pop’o-lis | Polli-o Pu-te'o-li Rhop’a-lus Sar'do-nes Ser’gi-us 
Pen'theus Phi-lip'pus Po-ly-w’nus Pu'ti-cl, 8 hox-o-la'ni Sa-re'a, 8. hus 
Pc-nufel, 3 Phi-lis'ti-a, 8 Po-ly-ar'chus Pyme -on ai, 9. Sa-rep'ta, 3. Ser-vil'i-us 
Pep-a-ro'thos Phi-lis'tim, 3 o-lyb’i-us Pyl'a-des Rob‘o-am, 8. Sarma:tm us 
Pe-ra‘zim, 8 Phi-lis'tine, 8 Pol-y-bo'tes Py-ram'i-des Rod'a-nim, 3. Sar-ma'ti-a Re-sos'tris 
Per-dic'cas il-oc-te'tes ol'y-bus Pyr'a-mus Rogelim, 8. Ra-ron'i-cus 

er-o-gri'nus Phil-o-do-rc'tus | Pol-y-car'pus Pyr-e-n0'Us Ro'i-mus, 3. Sa-ro'thi-e, 3. Set’a-bis 
Per’ga-ma Phil-o-la’us Pol-y-cle'tus Py-ro'ne oma’ Sar-pe'don Be-ve'rus 
- Per’'ga-mum Phi-lol’ogus lyc’ra-tes Py-ri-phleg'e- Ro-ma'nus Sarscchim,s. | Ser Ha 
Per ga-mus Phi-lom-bro-t Po-lyd'a-mas on Ro-mu'li-dz ʻi Sex-trlis 
Pe-ri-an’der Phil-o-me'des Pol-y-deu'ces Py-rom'a-chus Rom'u-lus Sat‘a-nas Ham . 
Per-i-bo'a Phil-o-me'la Poly-dorus . Pyr'rhi-chus Ros'ci-us Bath -ra-bu'za- | Sha-a-lab’bin, 8 
Per'i-cles Phil-o-me'tor Pol-yg-no’tus Py-thag’o-ras Roxana es, 8. ‚al’bim, $ 
Per-i-cli'des Phi-lop'a-tor Po-lyg’o-nus Pyth'o-as Rox-o-la’ni Sat-ur-nali-a. Sha’aph, 3. 
Per-i-cli’tus Phil-o-po/men Po-ly-hym‘ni-a Pyth'i-a Ru'bi-con Sa-tur'ni-a. Sha-a-raim, 3. 
Per-i-clym’e-no | Phi-los‘tra-tus or Polym'nia | Lythias _ Ru'bri-us Sot-urni'nus . 
Por-ic-ti'o-no i-lo'tas Po-lym'o-don yth-i-o-ni’co Ru'di-ze Sa-tur'ni-us 'be-thal, 8. 

rida, 8. Phil-o-ti^mus Polym-nestor | Pyth'o-cles Ruf-fi'nus Sa-tur nus Shad’da-i, s. 
Pe-rig'o-no Phi-lox'e-nus Pol-y-ni'ces Pyth-o-do'rus Ru-fi'nus Sat'y-ri -ha-ra 8 
Por-i-la'us Phil’y-ra Pol-y-phe'mus Py-thod'o-tus Ru-ha‘mah, 8 Sau-rom'a-to Sha-hazl- 
Per-i-mo'do Phin’ 8 Po-lys'tra-tus h-o-la'us Ru-pili-us Sav'a-ran, 8. - 

r-i-me'la Phin'e-es, 3. Pol-y-ti'mus Ru-the'ni Sa-vi'as, 3. rest 

rin'thus Phin'c-has, 8. Po-lyx'c-na Ru'tu-li Bax'o-nes e-cheth, 3. 

rip'a-tus Phi'neus Po-lyx’e-nus Q. Ru’tu-p® Scw'ro-la Ze maus 
Pe-riph'a-tus Phin'ti-as Po-mo'na Ru-tu'pi-w —— Sham — 

zito, 8. Phleg'e-thon Pom-pe'ia ua-dra'tus Bara odi TE 
Per'me-nas, $. le'gy-œ Pom-po-io/nus uad'ri-ceps Sch —** Sham-mu'/a, 8. 
Per-se'ig Phli-a'si-a Pom-pe'ii ( uad ri-frons S. a Sham- 
Per-seph’o-ne ho-cx’a Pom-pe'ius ui-e'tus | Scho:'ncus —— af 

r-sop'o-lis Pho'ci-on Pom-pili-n uinc-tili-a Sa-bac-tha/ni, s. | Sci’a-thos —— rad, 8. 
Per'seus Pho-cyl'i-des Pom-pili-us uiuc'ti-us. hee) Sci-pi'a-des o 

si-us - abl Pom-po'ni-us uin-quev'i-ri Sa-ba'oth, 3. Bcip'i-o S rain. 8. 
Per'ti-nax Pho-ni'ce Pomp-ti'nus uin-til/i-a Sab-a-te'as, 3 Bci-ron'i-des Sho” pe 
Pe-ru'da, a Pho-ni'ces Pon'ti-u uin-til-i- nus | Sab-a-te'us, 3. Scol uenti 

ru'si-a. Pho-ni'/cus Po-plic'o-la uin-ti'lis Sab’a-tus, 3. Bcop-e-li'nus sh Kan 5 
Pe-tha-hi’ah, s. | Phor'mi-o Pop-piv’a -til'i-us Sab'ba-tha Scop'e-los — Yab, 
Pe-thu'el, e. ' Phos'pho-rus Pora-tha, 8. uin'ti-us Sab-ba-the'us, s. | Scri-bo'ni-a 38 8. 
Po-til'i-us Pho-ti^nus Porcia uir-i-na'lis Sob-be'us, s. Scribonius | Shebwrim: s- 
Po-træ'a Pho'ti-us Por'ci-us ui-ri'nus Sa-be'ans, 8. Scyl-a-co‘um Shech ‘ah, 
Pe-tre'ius Phra-a'tes Por-phyr'i-on -ri'tes Sa'bi-e, 8. Scyllm'um na 8. 
Pe-tro'ni-us r Por-sen'na or bi'na Scyth'i-a iH Sheha-rivah, s- 

u-ci'ni Phrygia Por'se-na bini —— — re 
Pe-ul'thai, s P ‘i-chus Por-tum'nus R. Sa-bi'nus 1 Shel'o-mi, y 

uc'a-roth, 8 Phthi'a u'nus ri'na Sob-as-Lo'a o-mi, 3. 

aces | Phthi-o'tis ‘don Ra'a-mah, Sab'te-chah, s. | Sebasti Bho-lo'moth, e 
-d'ci-a, Phy Pos-i-do'ni-a Ra-a-mi'ah, 8. Sa-bu'ra Seb-as-top'o-lis She-lu mi-el, 8. 
Pho ’dri-a Phyl 'i- Pos-i-do'ni-us Ra-am'scs, 8. Sa-da-mi'as, &. Beb-en'ny-tus Bhom'a-ah, 8. 
ato Phyt’a-lus Post/hu-mus Rab-bo'ni, $. Sad-de'us, 8 Be-be'thus She-ma‘iah 8 
Pha’e-thon Pi-co'ni Pot/a-mus Ra-bir'i-us Sad'du-ceo, 8. a-cah, 3. Shem-09-11'2h, 8. 
Brema zm. jene, [ative [Ende Resta 
, 1 - e 1 BR“ A N * 
*hala-ris fice Por phe j Ba-la'thi-el, 3. ‚class 1 Shem’i-nith, 8. 
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— * 5 PA 
FERE 8 — yne Tab'c-el 
Siem? EX So-ra'nus Ta-belliu: 
Bl re zer an, s. | So sia Tab’erah, d 8. Thau- 
e'shai, ^ SC i-cles etus » 8. — — 
Sho’ -baz’za c Tabrri-mo 8. The-n wo. tus Tir’sh 
e’thar KA SE ch'mo- n, 8. és en Ti-sa a-tha 
sii *. | Sos s'tra- ac'i-tu nite, 8 Thebai Ti. ug‘ o-ras 8. 
AU ga Sosthemes ` Te nara y The-co’e qim onus : x7, 
Sh o-not $. S zom'e-n DV SEN d Tha ` Tis. ph O-10 Ursel 
i-lo’a 1, 8 par'ta us ahap’ s The- sar, 8. IS-Sa-ph “ri‘iah ` 
Shino "n Ston Gem Tub pina $ The lersas, & Pana. tinh, 
Pme Eum — vee 
OT , 9. pa | MU T 'i-so . ‘i-u SCH 
Sach: Sper- ehi us 'hemisto-eles Tiby-rus Usi itemm 
S 1 'e-i, su : 0 e-0-C Du m È -ug Z-Zi" A 
Shim‘e-on ; Sphao-to'ria IIe — ment qo Dolem Uzziah, 
Sh m'shai, s: RUNE F i Tan'a-qui Theoden us | To Kë SE Uz-zi^ 1, 8. 
Shoshan'nim Spo tha-rus Tan-hu'm ann To-bl'ah, s. cl, a. 
$ u’ba-el, e. desee het tied f. Theodoret Tobie, s. 
Shu math 8. RO a um Theodoricus To-bi'l 8 V. 
Bag mam: die s. | State * Ta-re’ ier Cie : -garm Va-cu’ 
hu-thelahy X^ d arabe 2r Maren tit Peewee orita ah, 8 adi 
Gier a Ss — SEH Sen. — 
— SC i Tomar aos 
Si po — Theog notus "iun 'aba-mi'rus 8. 
Sombg St = 110.08 nis nom. — 
— States Tarte‘ E kee or-qua't n-ti'nu 
Heh ^ RIO Ta-tia'nu o-phrastı Trai 8. us d 
Se — Ris (m pes | Rash yandel 
ic'ci S " -TO- 1C- Tachroni'ti an-gi" 
Sicilia te" phen —— Thor ma jets rijan mis |Yeni 
Si ia S n), (sic Ta-y , T} ma-let T ans-al = an’ an 8 
SC Stesich’o-ru - | Term Thermedon’ ^ Trans padamu mi 
Sicyonia Stiltoho : Therailo-chus — via us 
Bidonis stato ces Thess da dm | Trasiomonus Vastone 
Lë um Be — o rebeldia Vaticvnu 
sis u or Si- trep-si' cus C-sc’u Tre-bo dann V to-nes 3 
eri" St si'a-de. The‘ m IN Vi 3 c-go'ti 
SC noth, 8 SE) Pues piro meee Kë Vora i-us 
“18 H 8- Tre o'ni- icn’ 
Soch Stym s These Treveri us val (ray 
i-lo'am 8 en Thes- Da Door yt cy’o-vj yi) 
-lo'as. 2 8 S ny pha, The -82-lo-ni’ — ius cli. 15 
Silo’e e gusala us mhesien-Iu ca in acris Velia 
Bio Se estia Trip-tolea Velinu 
situs SH Dei — EN 
Si-m 8 Sur im-n: us ncs > y Je'iu . 
i-me' u'ea-thi h na" SLOT —A 
LAM c ee JE ` Veet 
i . 7 2" -Åj (e 
Si-mon‘i-d — — Tara — enu Ius 
Bin plius puei US Thras-y-bi 1 Trogon e Ven'adas ` 
i-noT 8. Su' e-teg sym’: dus ro-ryl’ ly’tze Ver 1u'si-n 
Bip dus Sulpicia SEH Se, as „ | Nereus 
= a” 2 f, "ju $ = - 8 
puma SR — Are mus een 
Si mum RT hu’ri-um —— 3. —— 
Bis‘ a SE man ( —— Weini 25 onn pre 
Risto 18 oa Pis Mace! Steg Turin 8. UA nus 
E a Basen Thym-bra la nug Vesta 
d ^ Thym' ^ C-5 , A uf 
Biz y-phus ` SH Thy mee us mul Tipus ec to boo nus 
Si-tho’ Le S b/o-tas > Thy-o'ne T c-tun neg 
ftir Sy-cene Te-re vods Tuscanin ib'i-u 
tta Sens 3, — Tiberi: Us Sula Vic-to-ri' 
de —— ne aus penu muta vnum Victorinus 
Aen Sy-e-nit us b'o-ri ay, ana Vinea ds 
ura yLva'nus Te EE dE 
Bodine yn vaus T b ia Vi — 
er. a 'vi- i 18 in’di-li cia 
Boina m-pleg Ticinus ^ e 2 in 
Bolton ege 2 falta ` Tym: des Vi 
Sol'o-mon —— er-tul-li —— pannia 
l'y- 8. ich c li-a’ n-re i-ra 8 
Bo) Do ; e, 8. Ktulo nus us vit ho 
y-m 2-Cu'sto us , MS: 
Sop i 0 IS, 8. d ir-ri ug 
SE — rain 
Kohle 8. ci-a, 8. e-ni'- e 
Seen -march Zo-ru'ah 
Bone ak T m "MI us Zorub ch M 
pohon as, 8 Ta’ t i-me'us, Zc-ru-i'al 1, 8: 
Bo phro'nia, . | tanner E eg U. Zewxis 7 
Cus Ta ponat, 9. 12001090. Uni Vo-lo ivi 
b’e-a] h 8 1- H the- l-pi n Vol WII? 
78. resias ` Size ^ Yojumta. 
“bro” ol ni-a 
panah nug vorum nus 
Tinis * ro’ni sen 
qur gous Uri nus. nn 
Phicus x 
is Xan'thi 2 Y, 
-thip/po SH, 
Zucri-shadidal, & 
y L] 





PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 





HINTS ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF FOREIGN NAMES. 


FOREIGN geographical names are spelled in English books cither 
in tho sume manner as they are spelled in the language of the 
country to which they belong (when that language uses the 
Roman alphabet), or phonetically in accordance with tho pre- 
vailing sounds of tho letters of the English alphabct. 

In foreign languages there are many sounds or shades of sound 
not heard in English; but for ordinary purposes it is not neccs- 
sary to try to reproduce all these, and in the key below it will bo 
scen that only six signs aro used to represent un-English sounds, 
Theso must be learned by the ear from those who are able to 
render them accurately, but it may be mentioned that the 
French sound heard long in våg and short in bài is like the sound 
of win tho Scotch word abune; that that heard long in bléà and 
short in nétf has some resemblance to the sound of e in her; that 
tho sound represented by n (as in the French on) is produced by 
emitting voico through tho mouth and nose at tho same time, 
and is accordingly not'a pure nasal (like the English ng in sing) 
but a semi-nasal; and that tho ch in the German nachtisa strongly 
aspirated guttural like ch in the Scotch word loch. [Strictly 
speaking ch has this sound after the vowels a, o, w only; after the 
other yowels and after consonants it is produced between tho 
point of the tongue and the fore-part of tho palate.] As the key 
shows, y is always used with its consonantal sound asin yes. It 
will be understood that in respelling names to indicate pronun- 

ciation, the consonants b, d, f, h, j, b, l m, p, 0, v, w, and z; and 
the digraphs xg, nk, and sh always have their usual English 
sounds; and s always has the hissing sound as in sed. 




















































— French has the sound of 9, in Dutch and Norwegian that 


u is usually sounded as ü or u; in French, asalre oned, 
the sound is peculiar, and in Dutch is much the — 

ü or ue in German is sounded like ú or ũ. 

ù in Welsh is sounded like č. 

ui in Dutch is pronounced like oi in oil. 

y is usually sounded like 3; in Danish, Swedish, and Polish 

like the French u. In old Dutch it is ured where the digraph ij 
is used in modern orthography. In Welsh, without an accent 


mark, it has the sound of u, except 
sounds like i. u, except at the end of a word, when it 


$ in Welsh has the sound of e in me (like the Welsh ú). 


CONSONANTS AND CONSONANTAL DIGRAFHS. 


VOWELS AND VOWEL DIGRAPIIS. 


a is usually sounded à (sco bottom of pago), but sometimes 


long, sometimes short. In H ungarian it is often like o in not. 
å in Swedish is sounded à. 


& or ae is usually sounded like & or o, in Flemish (and old 


which in Spain it is pronounced th. In Bohemian and Polish it 
is always sounded like ts, and in Celtic always like k. 

qis used in French and Portuguese to indicate the s-cound of c 
before the vowels a, 0, and u. 

ch in Dutch, Polish, and Bohemian, as well as in German, has 
the sound of ch; in Italiau it has the sound of k; in French (ex- 
cept in some words derived from the Greek, in which it ig soun- 
ded like k) that of sh. 

cs in Hungarian has the sound of ch in chain. 

cz in Polish has the sound of ch in chain, in Hungarian that 
of ts. 

dat the end of a word in German and Dutch is often sounded 
likot. In Spanish and Danish between two vowels, and after a 
vowel at the end of a word, it is softencd to a sound resembling 
en (=th in thine). At the beginning of a word and when tho 
Spanish d is preceded by another consonant, a sound like that of 
the English d is produced. When d comes after 1, n, r in Danish 
it is not sounded. 

dd in Welsh has the sound of ın. 

g before a consonant and before the vowels a,0, aud u mostly 
has tho sound of gin go; and it has the same sound before other 
vowela also in German and Danish, and In all situations in Polish 
and Welsh. After a vowel it frequently has in German and 
Danish a guttural sound like ch of Scotch loch. In Dutch the 
sound is always like this, except in the combinations gh and ng, . 
the former of which is pronounced like g in 90, the latter like ng 
in sing. In French, Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish it has the 
sound of the j of the same languages in all situations in which it 
has not the sound of g in go, and in Italian it is then sounded 
like ourj. (Sce above under c.) 

gh in Italian and Dutch has the sound of g in go. 

gl in Italian has the sound of ly (y being sounded as in yes: 
gli==lyé). * 

. gu in French and Italian has tho sound of ny (Bologna=bo- 
lon'ya). 


Fite, ; . vine. pin; mote, not, mövo; _ ta tub, bull; oll, pound; ch,chuin; Ex 00; 
fe, fur fat fall mein; x olden, >> French, ria, Ries” He Lei Ai T Beete and German, ch. loch. nacht. 


Dutch) like ii. 

an in Danish is sounded as 9, in Dutch as ii. 

ai and ay usually have each of the vowels sounded, the sound 
of ü being rapidly followed by that of à. In German they are 
sounded liko i in pine, in French mostly like à. 

fo in Portuguese is sounded as oun. 

au is usually pronounced either with the sounds of the vowels 
separately, or as a diphthong like ou. In French it is pronounced 
liko o in note. 

o is usually sounded liko i or o in met. Very often it has an 
ghavure sound as in tho English golden. In French it is often 

uto. 

cau in French has tho sound of o in note. 

ei and cy, like ai and ay, usually have each of tho vowels soun- 
ded soparatoly, the sound of ü being rapidly followed by that of 
.& In Dutch and German they have the sound of 1. In French 
they are pronounced like à or e. 

eu is sounded in Dutch as in French, in German like oi, in 
other languages with the sounds of tho vowels separately. 

iis usually sounded like č, or, when short, much like i. 

ic in Dutch, Gorman, and French is sounded like 3 except 
whero the lettera belong to two syllables. 

ij in Dutch has a sound like that of i in pine. 

o is usually sounded like 3 or o, in Danish and Norwegian 
sorhctimes like U. 


ü or oo is sounded in German, Danish, and Swedish like cu in 
French 


din Danish has a sound similar to 0. - 
ol is usually pronounced with tho sounds of the geparato vowels, 
in French it is like wa In war. 
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gu in French always, and in Portuguese and Spanish before e 
and i, has the sound of g in go. 
gy in Hungarian has the sound of dy or dzh. ` - 
h in French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese is silent or 
scarcely audible. In Spanish it is heard as a slight aspiration 
before the combination uc. In Danish it is not sounded before 
and v. 
: j in most languages has the sound of y; in French and Portu- 
guese that of zh; in Spanish that of ch. In Danish the sound of 
the Danish j (that is, the sound of the consonant y) is always 
interpolated after the consonants k and g before the vowels œ, à, 


7 y tal sounds 
and in Arabic names a is often — to other Asiatic 
of the English u in but. Tho vowel di h "present tho so 
emm that fsa, Pp imt ina a A 

: ain fate, i ate; 
the most part sounds as ow an am pones that of y in GE 









in far, or perhaps one somewhat ——— pax being that of a 











£y, and i, e : lard sound ay 
k in Norwegian before e, i, j, y, and the modifications of a and | represents tho sound which it has in chain: Usual 
o, is sounded like ty. a very rough aspirate, somctime 15 Eh sometimes t 






Ih in Portuguese has the sound of ly (Ital. gl). 

ll in French in formal speech has the sound of ly, but collo- 
quially is generally sounded like the consonant y without any 
l-sound. In Spain it always has the former sound (Sevilla=se- 
vel'ya), but in Mexico the latter is often substituted. In Welsh 
it has a peculiar sound, which is approximately rendered when 
one attempts to pronounce tl at the beginning of a syllable. 

m in French and Portuguese often has the sound of ù. 

n in French hasthe peculiar pronunciation already mentioned. 

ii in Spanish > 

nh in Pe} have the sound of French and Italian gn. 


qu in French always, and in Portuguese and Spanish before e 







to represent the sound of ch; and t most frequently 
which it has in thin, sometimes for that wy Sands for the EA 
In Indian, Arabic, and some other nam pi has in then, 
g byanh following these 
his combination 1 
mes tQ ne it, but int 
monly disregarded. 5 peculiarity is com. 


In the spelling of geographical n 
which do not use the Roman alphabet belonging to languages 

















and 1, is sounded like k. found from different causes. V ee Variations arg 
r is almost always more strongly trilled than in English. the irregularity in the use of our own alpha ation dou (e 
fin Bohemian } are both sounded like rzh. person to represent the same sound phoneticallzi Ch leads ong 
rz in Polish other in another, as in Moorzook, Murzuk &c. Groe way, an- 
sin German is usually pronounced soit, like English z, at the | variation is due to the obscurity of the sounds tl due the 
beginning of a word where a vowel follows; in Hungarian it is | where a vowel sound is so short that its exact quality msclves, as 
sounded as sh. bo determined, as in Bedouin, Bedawin. In other — 
Lie n before e and i has the sound of sh. (See above ami duo na adoption in English of a continental mode of 
CG : spelling, as where dj is adopted f ; 
nr —— the sound of sh; in Dutch is cquivalent to * Jebel, or tch from the ate — tor cn or J asin Diebe 
: s (the common spelling) for Kamchat j 
sk before 6,1, j, y, and the modifications of a and 0, is sounded | most continental nations singe it * F x ue DOE SS S 
in Norwegian like sh. kutsk. Other variations a i — 
stj in — when followed by a vowel has the sound of sh, 
+ in Boh a are both sounded liko sh. 
sz in Hungarian is sounded liko s, 


th in Welsh is sounded like th in thin, in all other European 
languages using the Roman alphabet like the simple t. ` 


En 2 Swedish when followed by a vowel has the sound of ch in 





: Such variations should be kept in mind by th 
ts in Hungarian is sounded like ch in chain. : ep” in mind by those who consult d 
w in German and Dutch has a sound closely TRUM this list, since names not found under one spelling may be found Wi 





under some other equivalent spelling. Thus names not found V 






of v produced by bringing the lips fecbly into contact, not by 


placing the upper tecth t A 
the sound of y or 5. against the lower lip. In Welsh it has 


x in Portuguese has the so 
is used whero j is now used to represent the sound of c 


y may be either a vowel ora consonan 
heard in Hungarian after d, g, 1, n, and B SE tho lattor sound is 









ACCENT. 


As to the position of the accent no general rules can be given. 
Many languages exhibit no such marked accentual stress as is 
heard in English. This is the case with French indecd, though 
French words nro commonly regarded as having an accent on tlie 
last. The accentuation of German, Dutch, and the other Teu- 
tonic tongues, in its main features coincides with that of English, 
the root syllable having the accent. Italian words ending ina 
vowel usually accent tho syllable next the last; tho samo is the 
case with Spanish and Portuguese. Spanish words ending in à 
consonant almost always accent tho last; if thero 1s any peculi- 


arity in accentuation the accented syllable is usually printed 
with an acute. 





c sin] 
times that of dz, sometimes that of ts; in Spanish kene th in 


thin. In Spanish America it has usually the sound of B in sing. 
zs in Hungarian} have tho sound of zh. 








The above rules havo reference to ] 
those of E pe, that use the Ro ——— such as most of 













Fate, für, fat, fall; me, met, her, golden; pine, pin; nite, not, müve; tube, tub, byll; oil, pound; ch, chain; 8,90 +. 





Abano, HOt vel 
7 O, - 
Aker A ab-¢r-ga-ven'i or 


4 tl eet t ith 
Aberystwith, wi 
Ze is-tü'dü 


Ad i-divnii —— 
Adelsheim, ü'delz-him 
Aden, den BER 
Aderbijan, ad-¢r-bi-jiin’ 
Adige, d'dé-jà 
Adour, ü-dör’ 
Adrianople, &d-ré-n-no'pl 
Adriatic, ad-re-at ik 
ZEgcan, Č- Wan 
Aen, ü'rc 
Acrachot, ür'skot 
ZEtna, etna 
Afghanistan, üf-ghün'i-stán 
Agades, tig’ii-dez 
Agadir, ü-gü'dor 
gde,ügd . 
Agen, ti-zhan — 
T800, lig'gér-seu 
ncourt, üà-zhan-kür 
Agnano, ün-yi/nà 
Agon, ügwä 


Agua, i ES rii 
Aguascaliontes, Wgwiis-kú-13- 
en"tes 
Aguilar, ii-gé-liir’ 
Agulhas pid hens 
Ahmedabad, ih’med-i-biid” 
Aidin, I-din 
Aigucs-mortes, ig-mort 
Ani an 
gne, in 
Aix, iks 
Aix la Chapelle, tks lt shä-pel 


bo 


Amie, ier 
T. ai, 
Akabah, li-kil-bith' 


n 
Alashehr, al-a-shühr 
Alatamaha, a-la-ta-ma-ha’ 
, Alatyr, ul-ü-ter 

Alava, &l'ü-vii 

Albacete, ül-bit-thü'te 
Abemar albe mil 

era, 41-by-4 

Albuquerque Ai by-korki 


] job; y, yes; vu, then; th, thin; 3h, asure. 
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Alcamo, ül'kü-mo 
Alcañiz, ül-kü-nycth’ 
Alcantara, Hl-kän’ti-rä 
A -ki-thiir’ 


Alicata, li-Je-kü'tii 
Alife, ü-le'fü v 


Al 
Alnmouth, ül'muth 
Alnwic d 


Alsace, 

Altai, al-ti’ 

Altamaha, al-ta-ma-hy 
Altenburg, alten Dich 
Altkirch, ult’ktrch 
Altona, &l'to-nii 

Alyth, Vlith 

Amager, i’mii-ger 
Amarapura, ä-mi-rä-pV’rä 
Amaxichi, ü-müks-Ukö 
Amazonas, iim-i-z0'nis 
Ambolse, on-bw 


n-ti 
Antananarivo, An-ta-na-na- 


IO vo 
Antibes, oà-tob 


Alcala de Henares, ül-kü-lü^ de | An 
e-nü’res 








Appenzell, Up Denise) 


A burimas d pU're-mitk 
kwé-lit 


Arcachon, ür-kü-shön 
Archangel tirk-iin’jel 
áür-ko'là 


en’ 


Ardennes, ür-d 
Ardnamurchan, ürd-na-mur"- 
chan 


Ardres, ür-dr 
uM ishaig Aroren EE 
re-ke" 

Aremo — um 
Argelès, ür-zhe-là 
Aree t ern «tiro 

n r-jen-tii’ 
Argontenil) ir zhad-tét-ye 


ür-zhon-te-ür 


Arpino, ür-pe'nà 
Arqu 


Ar ür-twa 

el, a^run-del 
Aschersleben, üsh’erz-1ä-ben 
li, üs’ko-l3 : 
Ashantee, ash-an-t 
Ashtabula, ash-ta-bii'la 
Asinara, i-st-nii’ra 

Assam, as-sam’ 


Assaye, 
‘Assiniboine, as-sin'i-boin 
Assisi, lis-sc'zà : 

a’ 


A lis-s0-tin 
Asterabad, lis-te-rii-bil 


Chan 












Astrakhan, d as-tra-kün' or Us 


BEARN 


Austerlitz, ous'tér- 
Aatun O EOLA 


«Avel-l&’nd 
A- vin 


Avranches, ü-vroünsh 
Ayacucho, ü yü-kU'chü 


Azerbijan, ü-zér-bi 
Azores, l-Z20rz' m 


dE 
B. 

Baalbec, bül-bek" 

e ET bir, bik-kelyo'na 

Bacharach, perde d 


oz, bi-tTHu-chith’ 


Bahrein, n 
Bahr-el-Abiad, bär-l-ab’&ad 





ni, 
Bangalore, bing-gi-lor’ 
Bangkok, büng-kok' ` 
Ban weolo, bang: we To : 
— n-jer-mas'sen 


2, bür- a 
Barcelona, bir-the-19'nú 


bür-k&-st-mäto 
bür-rün-kal'yáü 


Barquisimeto, 
Barranquilla, 


French, vie, büt; bléü,neuf: on, Scotch and German, ch, loch, nacht. 






Becrbhoom, Y 
Behrin "8 Strait, bi'/ringz 


a, bi ra 
Boira, y or Beirut. See Beyroot. 
japoor, boga par 


Be 

Bengucla, ben-gü'lü 
Benin, KE 
Een 
Ti 


bis’ 
Berchtesgaden, berch'tes-gii- 


en 

Beresina, bi-ri-z0'na 
v, bü t 

Bergamo, ber giú-mú 


Boveland, bà'vü-lant 
Di'vé-ren 


a ari 
— or Beirut, bi-röt’ or ba, 
r 
d x 
Bhotan; Mee 


» bO-dilg-Bo'i 
Bideford, bid’e-f 
Bielefeld, belefele 


Blankenese, blün-ke-nn* 
Blantyre, blan-ti leien 
Blenheim, blen'im 
Blois, blwa 
Bocholz, bo'cholz 


bo'den-zaà 
Boeotia, ie bia 


Eolica, baa 
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ifaccio, bo-nà-füt/cho Caithness, kith’nes 
Bonin, bien, hin es erano TR CAR mir ic | Chartres, — 
Boorhanpoor, bir-hiin- » ka-la- e 
Bootan, bi-tiin’ p Calais, kii-là Ghatcaubriant, P 
Bordeaux, bür-do .| Calatrava, kii-li-tri‘vii G arcauroux, shitan Ted 
Bormida, bur-me'dit Caldera, käl-da’rä Chatelet, shiitan 
Bornholm, börn’'hölm Callao, kil-lyi’s Grafellerault, shii-te). 
Borodino, bö-rd-de’'nd Calvados, kál-vil-dus Cha am, chitam 0 
Bosna-serai, bos-na-se-ri^ Camariñas, kii-mii-ri'ny3 tillon, shü-ta. 
Bosnia, bozinc-a Cambray, kon-brit T Chauditre shö-.de ae 
Bosporus, bos'pü-rus Cambrésis, kon-brä-zg Chans do Fonds, sh de 
Bouillon, bö-yön Cambridge. käm’brij Chetty cheat foi 
Boulac or Boolak, bu-lak’ Camerino, kü-miü-reno Chers cuham, chol'tn 
Boulogne, bi-lo-nyé Cameroons, ka-mc-rúnz' ely uskin, chel-yuet ut 
Bourbon, bür-bon Campagna, kiüm-pi/nya Chemnitz, haa kin 
Bourges, bürzh Campeche "kàm-pe'elio. Ghenango, — 
Boussa, bus'sa Camperduin kam’per-doin Cherbo 8 er-bür H 
Bovino, bu-ve'nd Cananore, kan-an-ür Cheribon, Che'ri-bon 
Bowdoin, boden Canara, Kina —— 
Brabant, KE, e ar” Cheyenne, shi-en/ DK 
Braemar, bràcmür, | Canen 8 hiapa Grein, 
ganza, brii-giin’ ntal, kon-tà ek La 
Brahilow, brii-hé-lov’ . | Cantire, kan-tir’ Ghia enna, ke-ii-ven'ny 
Brahmapootra, brä-mä-pö’trä | Canton, kan-ton' Cago, shi- 
Braila, brü-e li Capitanata, kü-pa-tü-ni't3 Chichester, chi’ches-ter 
Brake, bri'ke —— Caprera, Man rä GE EE e 
Bed rein [os E um | Chey keg eE 
e ` ene ra n . 
Brecon, bro kon Garbonarn, Mea rü Chile, chila cho-wü/wi . 
—— oh ents Cardiil, kürdit —— Chillecoth chil-le-koth’g 
reisgau, bris gou igan, ki di-gan culloo, cht-lö-e’ 
Bremen, bri'men Cariaco, Kkii-r0- ¿"ko Chime” chtl-te-po'ka ' 
Bremerhafen, brà^mér-hü-fen | Carignano, kü-re-nyi'ng RENZO, Chim-bu-rà*s or 
Brescia, bri'she-à ' Carlisle, kiür-lil' — Cl „chtm-bö-rä’chö 
Breslau, bres'lou Carlowitz, kiir'lo-vots GC Ce gel put! 
Breteuik — Cariae. — Gh pbenham, chip'pen-am 
Briançon, br&-on Sun —— nou kür-mii-nyo li Chinn imus ene: —* 
Brieuc, bre-eük Carony, Haag = Chinen? h he-ke'tis 
Brives: brey ^ pe ee E E Chiva.' See Khiva. . ; 
Brixham, briks'am Cartago, kir-livss o Chobe, dea. 
dy, bro'di e iawn Ev Cholula, ejo e 
Bromwich, brum'ich Cashel, kash'el Sege 
SE — Cashgar, kaslı-gür” Chudleigh, chud’li 
Broussa ` broa "2 H"? E —— * Chuquisaca, chö-kö-si’kä 
Dru zh Cast 1 ari, Kis-se-kcAi'ro Chur, chür 
Brühl, bral D on, küs-tel-yon Chusan, chu-siin’ 
Brünn,brün ` Castiglion, es tela Cienfuegos, gou 
Brunswick, brunz'wik Castil dis tar yoink Cincinnati, sin-sin-ni' 
Bruxelles, bra-sel’ Castlebar, kns-]-bür' Cintas —— — 
Buchanan, e Gases, Kite tee E | 
ucharest, bö’cha-rest Catawba, kot ha ce 2d —— — oe: 
SE —— — Ciudad Real, the-J-did’ real 
Budukhshan, bud-uch-shün' Caudebec, kod-bek. —— Rodrigo, the·v did ro- 
Budweis, } i "vl M c. x N = Te e 
Buenaventura, WEE Cauquenes, kou-kit nes Civita Vecchia, chu-ya-ti” yek’- 
Tu , E 
Buenos Ayres, by-o'nis i'reg ——— ter giaphan kiap un 
Bale. bHth a Caxamarca, Ko.cAü-mür kit Clitheroo, kli^rzé-rd 
unglau, Bone M Cayenne ki-.en’ Clogher, Klo’ 
Burdwan, burd-wiin’ —— CY gil Clones, klonz 7 
eier Cefalu, chi-fi-la’ Cloud Be an Kio 
B a es yO 
Burntisiand, E nind Golan, ey Ing Clwyd, Mai, pg 
Burtscheid, birt‘ehit Cello: actin a Cobija, WE 
Bushtre, bisher — SNE 
onia, sof-iü-lo^nà-ü n, ki-c 
pussorah, bus'so-rah " Ceram, se-ram' 2 Cognac, kd-ny 
Buyukdere, bü-yok-dà/ra Cerigo, cher’&-gö Cohoes, k-höz att 
Cernowitz, tsiir'nd-ytts Coimbatoor, kö-im-bA-t 
Cervin, ser-van Coimbra, kö-tm 
C. Get tin pen nit ü Clare kol-chi’gwä- 
ch 
Cabal or Cabool, kel or kp. (STE. Colohestor, kol euerttr 
bul " ds nnes, sé-von eraino, Te 
Cabul häl. ⸗ y lon, st-lön Colim kū- em 
CO MEME a Se 
cnao, Kach’ , x € E 
Cadiz, kt/diz or kiv-ruathy Chalona sha lay —— mi vd 
Caerleon, kiir-le’on fame — Come dde in 
Caermarthen kür-mür'rnen Chamouni, shii-mU-nà Conchagua kon-chi'gwd 
Caernarvon, Kär-när'von Champagne, shon-piinyé .| Congleton kong gel ton 
Gaur, iver 7° Cami ae | E Eent 
shon- | 
Calor or Chapala, Hait Coomassie, Deen 
Cairo, ki'ro arente, shä-ront Copenhagen, spo’ 
Charleroi, shärl:rwg pod 





für, fat, fall më, met, her, golden; pine, pin; note, not, múvo; tibe, tub, bull: oil, pound; ch,ckuns 89% 


t 
bo kö-ktm’bö 
SE EE ep 
Cordoba or ko-rél-yà n9 
‘to 


a, kü-sen'tsli 
ir, 'kos-sier E 
Gogsimbazar, kos-sim a 
U». 
Cotopaxi — 
o 


res, K 
Graco, kra-kou" 


mea, krimta 
Crimen Patrick krö’ach patírik 
Croatia, krd-i’shi-a 
Cromarty, krom'ér-ti 
Cronstadt, kron'stat 
Csaba, chob'o 
Csongrad, chön’grüd 


Cuenca, k 

Culloden, od'e 

Cumana, kö-mä-niv 

Curacao or Curacoa, ké-rii-sw’G, 
kú-rú-s0'ú 

Curico, ku-rú-ko' 

Curzola, kúr-dz0'lú 

Cuyaba, kö-yü-bä’ 

Cuyahoga, Ki a-hv ga 


UZCO, K o 
Cyclades, sik'la-dez 
Czaslau, chüs'lou 
Czernowitz, cher'no-véts 


D. 


prenan, dii-ges-tiin’ 
Dahomey, dü-hö’mi 
Dakota, dü-kö’ 
Dalkeith, dal-ktth’ 
Dalry, dal-ri’ 
Dalton, dalton 
. Danakil, dii-nú-kel 
Dankali, dan-ka-lv’ 
Danzig, ditu'tstch 
Dardanelles, diir-dii-nelz’ 
"Darfur, dür-fór 
Darien, di'ri-en ` 
Dariiling, diirjóling 
Darlaston, dür’las-ton 
arwar, dür-wär 
auphiné, dö-fi-nä 
aventey, da’ven-tri or da ré 
Davos, dü-vös’ 
Dawalagiri dü-wa-Ia-ge'ró 
Wbre-tstn 


1, delf'zil 
Delhi, del'i or del-hi' 


itzsch, ae-léc 


Denis, S nó 
"Entrecasteaux, don-tr-kiis-19 


Ys 


Deutz, do 
Deux Ponts, déu ER 
enter, dev’on-ter . 
Devizes, du-vi'zez Y 
Dharwar, dhür-wür 


job; y,yes cm, thon; th, 
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Diablercts, dc-4-ble-rà 
Diarbekir, dé-ür'be-ktr 
Dieppe, dep 

igne 
Dilolo, di-1019 
D bs 

nicper, nú'pér or eper 
Dniester: nes ter or DEG UE 


oab, do-a 
Dobrudsha, dó-brüd'shi 
D dob'zhin 


Donaghadee, do-na-cha-dv’ 
Donauwörth, do'nou-véürt 
Doncaster, dong’kas-tér 
Donegal, don'¿-zal 
Doneraile, don-ér-al’ 
Dongola, dong'zo-la 

ogne, dür-do-nyó 
Dordrecht, dor'drecht 
Dortmund, dori'múnt 
Douarnenez, dö-ür-nt-nä 


thin; zh, azure. 


Erivan, e'ré-van 
Erlach, er'lüch 
ngen, er'láng-en 













s, LES 
ure, cur 
Eutin, oi-tin’ 
Evesham, úvzham or tvzam 


Evreux, Aa . 
Exeter, cks’e-tér e 


Douay, du St Fir 
uay, rlau, i'lou 
Doubs. di ° 
Douglas, dug'las 
Douro, diro or d0'1-15 F. 
Dovrefjcld, do’vre-fyel 
rave, driv or driv Faaborg, fo'borck 
Drenthe, dren-tä Faenza, Ponts 
Dreux, drdü Faeroe, iro 
Drogheda, dro’che-da Fahlun, filón 
Drohobycz, dru'ho-bich ioom, TA 
Dromore, dro-múr' Falkirk, fal’ker 
Drontheim, dront'him Falkland, fak'land 
Dubois, du-boi’ or du-bois’ Falmouth, lal'muth 
Dubuque, du-bök’ Faroe, fü'ró 
Duero, du-e'ró Faucigny, [6-st-nyé 
Duisburg, di'Cs-bürg Faversham, fav’cr-sham 
Dulcigno, dil-cheé'nyó Fayal, fil 
Dulwich, dul'ich Fayence, fá-yons 
umirics, dum-frds’ Fayetteville, fa-yct'vil 
Düna, dü'nà Fayoum, fi-üm' 
Dundalk, dun-dak’ Fécamp, fü-koi 
Dunfermline, dun-ferm'lin Felipe, San, siin fe-lé’pe 
Durazzo, déiten Femeren, fi’me-ren 
Durham, dur'am Fermanagh, fér-man'a 
Düsseldorf, dús'sel-dorf Fermoy, fér-m5i" 
Dvina, dea nä Fernex or Ferney, fer-ni 
Dysart, di’zert erozcpoor, Í pür 
Ferrara, Zero, 
Ferrol, fer-rol 
E. Fezzan, fez-ziin’ 
= T T Fichtelgebirge, fuch'tel-ge-btr” 
ro, Y brú or i’ bro ge 
Ecclefechan, ck-kl-fech'an Fiesolo, ft-4's0-1ü 
Echmiadzin, ech-mi-ad'zin Figcac, Í k 
Echuca, c-chà' Figueras, Dat rs 
Ecija, e'the-chü Fiji, 100 
Eckmühl, ek'mül Finistère, ft-nts-tir 
Ecuador, ck-wii-dor irenze, fe-ren'tsi 
Edam, ü-düm' ` iumo, IC-ö’mä 
Edinburgh, cd'in-bu-Tu Fleuru Dën 
ECH Florida, florida 
Ú ` e - I 
Threabreitstein &-ren-brit/stin | Flüelen, fit’c-len 
Eil, Loch, loch el ushing, flush'ing 
Eilau, Von X foj'á 
Einsiedeln, in'zc-deln oix, 1 ^ 
isenach, 1'ze-nüch ano, 1u-yi nó 
Eisleben, Is 1A-ben Földvar, feüld-vür' 
Ekowe, ech’d-wo Foligno, f0-lenyo 
Elbe, clb or el'bo Folkestone, fok'ston 
Elberfeld, el'ber-felt Fontainebleau, for-tin-bld 
Elbcuf, el-beuf tenoy, fon- 
Elche, el'chü Fontevrault, fon-te-vr0 , 
El Dorado, el dro do Formentera, for-men-ta rd 
Eleuthera, el-ü'the-ra Formosa, for-md’st 
Elgin, el’gin ` Forres, hey ran 
Elom eklo Fotheringay, fo'rnèr-in-gù- 
Elmina, DEOS Fougeres, (SDN 
' 
Eltham, oitam Franeker, fri'ne-kor 
Ely, vli Frankfort, frangk fort; Ger. 
Embrun, oá-brúú Frankfurt, iringk'Iqrb 
Emmerich, em’me-rich früs-kN'to ` 
Enara, e-ni'ril PY Bentos, fri ben'tos 
Engadin, en'gü-din Freiburg, fri'bó 
Enghien, on-gt-an Frejus, fri-zh : 
Enkhuizen, enk-hoi'zen Fremont, fre-mont 
"Entrecastenux,d', doü-tr-küs-tü | Fribourg, fre bur’ 
Eperics, ü-pä-rt-esh’ Friedland: fred lin’ 
y = es 
— oa Frische Hai, fread bit 
EHecu ^ Friuli, freol 





927 


Fuego, fu-i| 
Funchal fo enar 
Fünen, fü/nen 
Furneaux Isls., fér-nd’ 
pome, úrn 


G. ` 
Gaboon y 
Gaeta, — 
Galapagos, ga-la-pi’gos or gi- 


— 


Geile, ya fa 
Gelderland keldarlane 
dern 


i-mo'nü 





Geneva, 
Geneve, zh¢-niv 
"GA 


Ghauts, 
heel, 


Ghen 
Ghia. elin 
Ghizeh, 


ts 





French, vàe, bit; bleu, neuf; h,on, Scotch and German, ch, loch, nacht. 
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Gravezande, gri-ve-zin’de Heves, ha e 
ravina, grá-v0'nú Hoxha mh Ismail, čs- , 
Greenwich, grin‘ich Hiéres, e. ıcks’am Ismaili mii-8l : 
awal far itres, Gär a, ds-mi-Wle-i Kh 
Grote alde, Baal Higuera, &-g Ta Gë ahan, ts-pii-hiin’ Ke cheer Bn! m 
Grenada, gre-.nä’dä burgbausen, halt’börch-. —— — Kho end chi enge 
Griqua prikon Hildesheim, hel’des-him Ives, St., sint Ivz and, dë käng 
Groningen, gru'ning-en — ho-mi'li-yá or Him- T ore sii Khotan, cho-t4 Tüs-sün! 
G ein, grös-värdin che hi Sr huzistan, ch 
Grütli, grút'l0 or, hir-sho'vii Khyber, et Stn! 
Gruyeres, grü-y&r jel mar, yel'mür J Kiachta, koa 
Guadalaxara, gwii-di-lii-chi’ril Hoge yéür'ing = Kichiney, kis 
Ure EE Hoboken, hoboken Jaen, chü-en’ Kiet p —* 
G dE re pr Ag gugcradorí, yW'gérn-dorf Kilauea, ki Jou.g: 
Guadeloupe, gi-de-lóp 1 OA: hd‘en-lén-den Ja T ven e Killala, killast 
iana, gwä-d-i'ni Hohenlohe, hü'en-li-e lo ër illalos, KM 
— oben entera | Jamal emi Ki e 
, i-nii- ca, ho-ki-t9" i ds ka ma- ma 
ee il abate to Holstein, hol'stin yan TP or Yanina, yii'nd-nú Ki —— ~ colm, kit. 
rr berto | eo euis ria 
d li , ^ —— u 
Guay d —— lä Honolulu ho-nolö'lö alar yii'To-sliiy ishen quright, Kér-kyp ri 
Guayaquil eren Hoar hug! et Bd, issingen, küyin, 
G gwitc-rà or gwI'rà Hoorn, horn arara yi viro iusiu, ké cen A ee 
uercino, gwer-che'no Horsham, hors'am elalabad, jel-al-à-büd" Übenliayn, ky 
Guiana, Guyana, gon Hounslow, hounz'lo eren cher’eth Clamath, klar Ben-furt 
ulenne, gen ` oupe, hö-pä’ ersey, jér’zi ‘lausenburg Tat | 
Guildford, gild’ford Housatonic, hö-sa-ton’ik cypoor, Ji-pör inaresborou; lou'zen-hörch 
uinea, gine oussa, hous'sa TR zhit'0-mür obbo, kob h, Dürz'bu-ru 
uines, gen Howth, höth oachimsthal, yo'icckemz-tul | Sang, kyeü'ben. — 
Guisborough, eb Huaheine, hos An Joaquin, San, san ela | En, iege rt 
u y hi" al E, 'G-hiin” Wi P) : 
Gujerat, eben bu-ra Huallaga, watiya Johore, jö-hör hitn'nts-berch Koln, Gre 
a , A SITE illo, zhwan- 
Garhwal peur SE ü-ve-le'kü | Joliba, ibe vel Kolyma ha ost vir’ 
Gwalior, gwäle-or Hué, hwü Jünkjüping, ycun-tycup'inz onich kü'n&a s 
Gympi Ga? Huelva, n-el'rii Jorullo, chunsiyo Pe | Königgrätz két' 
Gyula, dy ‘lo Huerta, ter Juan, San, sin chu-ün' Königsberg. ¿Wnte-grets * 
Huesca, Ges ki Jülich, yeh `" " Vos, kéü'négz-berek 
Hulme han ~ Jujuy, ée ei — m, KéW'neg-stin 
H. s ungerford, hung’gér-ford Juliers, dés Kordofan pota TES 
Huningue, hü-naü Jumitges, zhü-mc-üzh Lorsabad, k fan! 
Haag. h NA hurd-wáe" Jungfrau, yüng'írou Korsür, bild s 
Haarlem Haerlem, hil Hybres, ear 7 Jutayı choti Kosciusko, kostuek ` 
Habana, i-vi'ni > em | Hythe, hirm Jylland, yülla osol, y zel . 
Hadramaut, hü-dri-mout' , ’ n Pee — 
e, The, ha Fapa 
H G ostroma, kos-tro’ 
E akadas Rr E, bag 3 I. K. Köthen, SEH mii 
7 » n’ 
Bas arie" — Kabul, kebul or Aug | Koursk, krk Cer 
amadan, hii-mii-diin’ Ic ik’ x aisa lol —— Ko ——— 
Hamburg, hiim = Icolmkill el Kaisera 1, ki-sü-rà'/o utaych, ku-tii‘ye 
anau, hi’nou © Idaho, i'da- — Alserswörth, kUzerz-veurt DE kov'nú 
Harderwijk, hür'der-vi lau, &glou alamazt kiü-lü-hü'ra — krii ge-reü-o 
Hare Bi, hieu prik UEM Kalisz KC ^ na frajora aod 
-Rud, hü’r&-röd asel, is’sel Kalocs; ; K ret 
Harl * talocsa, ko-loch'o rakow, krü'kou 
Harlingen, hacia Tika eode ifr Kampen pl frein kde 
Hartlopool, hür'tel pol Ilkeston, ¡los dono oo dd Kanag tka, kam-chat‘ka je rouznach; Krolt'nick 
arwich, harich Illimani' el-yamın Kanagawa, kii-ni-gti'wa Kronach, krü'niick 
Harz, hirts Illinois hin, mint anal ar, kan-da- Krone t, krün'stüt 
H hüs'tingz Imenau, alm ois’ or il-li-noi Je, kü^noj r ov, kri-lof’ 
Hatteras, dnt teras polo, lo vo u as en ku-m&'or 
averfordwes Sinners vini Imola enue Karat seh? kii-rü-kó rum Kurdi ky-moun’ ` ` 
west or Kë rd- ndiana, in-di-an’; Karikal. in, kii-rii-te-gin’ stan, kür-dis-tün' 
Havre, ä-vr cwest Indre ad-dr ne Kit rekil Ku tenji, k kora oha 
Hawail, Mag Ingolstadt, & Kasan, beste Kustenji, kbs tena 
Hawarden, hür'den Tabombana ng ol-stit Kash au, küsh’au Kuteis, Us 
awick, bk Innerleithen, Ke Kan DT anEn, Kutaye 
Havi or Hage nspruck, Gus prole lernen | Katahdin, katate nd atayan E i 
Hebrides, heb ae nterlaken, Serien Katwijk, katvik `" 
Heidelberg, — Tnrerkailing, KE esche Kobin kope nf L. 
Horan (SE) helena 1 wa, — C l Reema keener” Labrador E Age 
Hellespon helene quique, eke ie * —— E 
Hei MË pent 't-kiios Keighl l La chine. je Je -adivz’ 
Helvo —88 nm Ajemi, @rak aj'e-mà Kelat, pull Ladak, EN = 
Henlopen, bento pagare | Irkutsk, — Kena konta ENEE 
Herault, kg Irrawaddy, erria Keone eon tuk! eevee eh 
Hereford, he're-ford Irvine, er sa Wad-di Keokuk, kvo.kuk Lahore lihar, — 
eriam yis Tech se Kerguelen, erige len La Mancha, la miin'chii i 
Hertford Hertford or hür'fa Tiro y uat Um. Kermanshah, ker-män’shä Lambayeque, ]üim-bi-y&'ke 
ertogen ; boschi, her-tz’; rd | Iserlohn, &zer-]5 Keswick Kam Lancashire, lan hir 
Herzegovina, h -| Iskanderieh, fs-kan-de-re’ Kewatin, kowätin ‘| Lancaster, lang kas-iér 
Hesse, ee pa dëch e Khania, dan Tata ae 
I , än- 
[uS — EMI et 
- Bes angeland, lung’e-lin 


Fite, für, fat, f, u 
` Mu; mt, met, her 
golden; pine, pin; nite, not, mive; tbo, tub, byll; oil, pound; ch, chain 
: ; ch, 3 ggi 


* GL: | 
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, ling’c-naz Llandudno, lan-did'ni Ma * 
pan, "nene t Ee or tlan- Maggiore, mora - SE miren es 
e ' ma-hii’ 7 
—— langem ` Llanidloes, la-nid'Ios Mahé audi | Mekong mikong 
pan s, loner Ach RE ky wg Mahmoudieh, mú-mú-dYe — — 
Langue 06, | on-f£C se aurwst, lan-röst Mahon, má-on em 1 
Jo nzarote, ënger Loango, seg Mähren, mü'ren magog, mem-fré-ma”- 
Laon, li-on ha ee bér Main, min Mos eni 
08, 108, mo je kl Mainz, mints Menam, ma: : 
yaramic, lür'a-m8 _ e, 10 Majorca, ma- ees nima ü 
Saristan, Bu Lodomir, lo-dc-mee Makadishu, mä-kä-de'shö Menzaleh, men 
: ` nae i gro o, lü-gru'nyà M ‚ mü-lä-bä Mequinez‘ meer 
FOO, roo Loin Tar Malaga, mii'li-gii ercede mers des 
Latakin, li-ticke ire, lwar Millar, ma'liir. Mergui, merge 
Lattakoo, lat-ta-kó Loiret, lwa-ra — Maldives, mal'divz Merida. —— 
Laubach, lou'b Loja or Loxa, lō'chä Malesherbes, miil-zerb Merid i —— 
„uenburg, lou'en-bürch ano, lo-yü nd Malmesbury, miimz'be-ri Meri Ka rú-on' 
D XC A ene CL ara 
,aun , NR , Iun'dun or lun'den il- 
Lauricoch lou-re-ko'chli jongw» Pene, Salta, matte — Merse mérzi 
L u v GU s n hyr- Tyd ér-ti 
Lausitz, lou'zets Lorient, op Malvern, 1 malten Mert Yi mer mec Ba: 
Lavoro, lic vo ro Lostwithiel, lost-with'el Malwa, mül'wii Messina, m 
Laybach, li'büch | Lot, lö or lot Mamore, mä-mö-rä Meudon, m¢é0-ddn 
Leamington, lem'ing-ton Lothian, l'rni-an Manaar, mii-niir’ Meuse, meüz 
Lebrija, Zeite Loudoun, lou'dun anagua, mä-nü’gwü Mexico, mek’si-k0 or me'cht-ko 
Lecce, let/chü | Loughborough, luf'bu-ru Manaos, miü-nü'üs Meziéres, mä-ze-Ar 
Lceuwarden, li wriir-den Lough Neagh, lock nú or ni- | Manche, moúsh Miako, mé-i’kd 
Lefkosia, lei-ko-zC’ä ach > andalay, man’da-lä Miami, mi-am’i 
Legnago, Jä pg Longe lohr lore, mün-gü-lor" Michigan, mish'i-gan 
Legnano, la-nyü'nd Louis (St.}, Joie or at (U. S.) Manhattan, man-hat'tan Michilimackinac, mish - i-li - 
Lehigh, IC’hi Louisburg, —— Manilla, ma-nilla; Sp. Manila, mak'i-na 
Leicester, les ter Louisiade, 1ö-T-zÜ-äd’ miü-n?lä Michoacan, mé-chd-li-klin’ 
Leiden, li'den Louisiana, lö-tz-i-W'nü Manisa, mi-nv'si Middlesborough,mid'delz-bu-ru 
Leigh, lo im uan niens is-vil CES man-i-tó'bü or to-bú” | Miguel (San), m f 
Leighton, lé’ton (U. S.) renco, lö-ren’sö — 


Lou 
Louth, louth 


i il'an 
Leighton-Buzzard, lü'ton-buz'"- Ians, Le, lé mon jlledgeville, or dch 
_zird Louvain, lö-van lantua, man'tü-a Milano cm PEE 
Leinster, len'ster A Louviers, lö-vc-ä Manyuema, man-yu-4ma Milwaukee, mni wa ke 
Leipsic, lip'sik; or Leipzig, lip’- | Lowell, el Manzanares, mún-thi-ni'res inas-Gcracs, mé-niis-zhie-ra'es 
tsüc Lowestoft, lö’stoft Manzanillo, miin-sii-nél'yo Mincio, men'chó 
‘Leith, löth - Loxa or Loja, lö’chü Maracaibo, mi-rii- Mindanao, mén-di-ni'd 
Leitrim, 10'trim > Loyola, lo-yO 1i M ril Mindoro, men-dö'rö 
Leominster, lem'stér orlem’ins- re, lö-zär Maranham, mié-riin-yiim' Minho, m@‘nyd 
ter Lualaba, ly-a-lii’ba Maranhão, mii-rii-nyoun Minnesota, min-n@-s0'la 
Leonard's (St.), len'irdz Luapula, Ly a pUTa Marchena, miir-chi'ni Miquelon, mik'e-lon 
Lo Puy, le EN Lübeck, 10'bek Marcotis, ma-10-0' Miramichi, mir-a-mi-shé’ 
Lerchenfeld, ler’chen-f ucayos, lu-ki'os fargate, múr'gat or märget | Mirecourt, mer-kör 
Lerici, ler'i-chú Lucerne, lu-sérn' aria-The mivi- E 
Lerida, ler'i-dii Lucknow, luk'nou ti-rá'ze-en-stlit Missolonghi, mis-sd-long’gt 
Lérins, li-ran Ludlow, lud'10 Mariazell, mä-re’ä-tsel Missouri, mis-su'ri 
Lerwick, lor'wik . gan , Wel DEM. mi-re Mistassini, mis-tas-sin'i 
Les Andelys, liz ond-lö Lukuga, lu-k0'gi Marigliano, mü-rel-yi'no Ac mi-ti-Ivnà 
Lesina, 14's0-nú Lulea, 1614-6 Mari mar-i-po'sa Mobile, mö-bel’ 
Lesma y Eh les-m&-hü'go Lund, lind en mi-re-ke'tü Mocha, mok'a 
Leuchtenberg iloich'ten-berch | Lüneburg, lü’ne-börc Maritimo, mii- m Modena, mod'e-na 
Loukerbad, loi’ker-bü Lunéville, 1à-nà-vcl Marlborough, mürl'bu-ru 3 móven 
Levant, l3-vant' Lupata, Iy-pütü — Marmora, märmö-r& M muú-Tro 
Lovuka, lc-vö’ Lusignan, lü-z&-nyon Maroni, mü-ri-ne' Mo rT, mú-gi-d 
Lowes, Dies Lützen, lút'sen 3 Maros, m Sloghileys mu-chú-lef” 
Lewis, ts Luxembourg, lük-son-bör Marquesas, miir-kii’sas Mo mo-hüch' 
Lowisham, ]u'ish-am uzern, ló'tsern Marsala, mür-si'lii Mollendo, mol-yen’dö 
Leyden, li'den Luzon, 19-z0n' or 10-thún' Marseilles, mär-sälz’; Fr Mar- | Monaco, mon'i-k9 
Libertad, l0-ber-tatil ymington, lim'ing- Seille, mür-sü-yé Monaghan, mon’ 
Lichfield, lich'feld Lyngby, lúng'bú ban, miir-ta-ban’ Monagh Lea, mú'nach 15 
Liddosdalo, lid'dez-dal Lyon, 16-3h {artigny, mür-tny6 i, mün'do-v6 
Lidköping, lcd-tycüp'ing Lyonnais, l6-4n-ni Martinique, mir-té-ntk’ Monghir, mon-gér’ 
en regc OCT E m 
Gs a 3 
Tieenite: leg'ntts Massachusetts, mas-sa-chö’sets | Monomotapa, md-nd-md-ti" 
Liestal, lcs’täl M. Massowa, miis’sou-a Monongahela, mo-non-ga-héla 
i US? Masulipatam, mii-sd-l2-pa-tiim’ Mons, m 
Lilm Fjord, Jem'fyor Maas, mis tamoros, mä-tä-md Montalegre, mon-ti-le'gro 
Lima, lc^mii or li'ma Maassluis, mis'slois Matanzas, mú-tin'siis Montana, mon-ti'na 
massol, Ic-miis-sol" Maastricht, mäs’t Matapan, ma-ta-pan Montauban, muñ-t0-boñ 
Limbourg, lan-bür Macao, ma-kiü'ü or mii-kou’ Matarich, mi-ti-rv’e Montbelliard, mGn-bel-l¢-iir 
Limburg, lum'búrch Macclesfield, mak'klz-feld Mauch Chunk, mak chungk ontcalm, mont-küm 
Limerick, lim'c-rik Macerata, mii-chi-rvti — _, | Maulmain, moul'min Montego, mdn-t?g0 | 
Limoges, It-mözh Mackinaw or Mackinac, mak'i- | Mauritius, my-rish’us Monteith, mon-tét ` 
Limousin, 1@-mdé-zan ng ayaguez, mi-i'gwes Montélimart, möß-tä-lt.mür 
Limpopo lim-p0'po Macon, mil-kón Mayenne, mú-yen” Monten mon-ti-na'gró 
Linares, je-ni/res Macon (U.8.), mi'kon Mayn or Main, min Montepulciano, mün-tä-pül- 
Lincoln, ling'kon Macquarie, ma-kwo'ri Maynooth, mä-nöth’ chi'nú A 
Linköping, lën- ing Madeira, ma-dt'ra or mii-da’d-ra | Maypu, mü-e-pU' Monterey, mon-te-rà Ee 
Linlithgow lin-lith/gó Madras, ma Mazagan, mi-xzi-gi , | Montevideo, mon-ta- E3 
Linnhe, lin'ni Madrid: ma-drid’; Sp. mi- ‘| Mazanderan, mii-zin-de-rin’ | Montijo, mön-te'chü 
Lima —* | Madura, mii-du'ri M Acro aa oa at monto reel 
e u m eaco, m D 
Lip i SE — a mül'stréüm Meance, mc-ü'nà Montpellier, Injh-pelle 
Lisbon, 1 Maestricht, müs'trécht Meath, mith Montreali non \ 
Lisicux, 13-z0-d0 Magadoxo, mii-gi-dok‘’sd or | Meaux, mo Montreuil, mdn-tren-t-ye 
Liskeard, lis-kürd' mi-gi-d0'shú Mechlin, mech'‘lén Montrose, mon-t 
Lisle, 16 Magdala, mag-di'la Mechoacan, m&ü-cho-t-kiin' Moquegua, mú-ko gw 
Listowel, lis-t0'el Magdalena, mig-di-lUná Mecklenburg, mek’len-birch Morava, men 
ivorno, IG-vör'nd Magdeburg, miich’de-birch Medellin, mo-del-y3n Moray, m o wm 
Llandaff, lan-daf’ Magellan, ma-gel’an Medina, mi-de'nú Morbihan, mor-bt-on 
Llandovery, lan-duv’e Magenta, mü-jen'tä „| Meiningen, mi'neng-en Morecambe, mörkam 


SE A A ES E a 
j Job; y, yes; ep, thon; th, thin: zh, azure. Frouch, vito, bit; blou, neuf; ù, on. Scotch and German, ch, loch, nacht. 
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Morelos, mõ·vol ðs Nipissing, Nps. ing Oudenard D. 
Morlaix. mör-lä Nism Oundle, oot ddl pur. 
Mortara, mör-tä’rä Nivelles Marvel Ouse, öz 
Moulins, mö-lan Avena LS né-vür-nü Ove sel, D-ver-is'sel 
CARTE Nordin ore Quedo, Ira Bern 
oulta - n,n <n 
cO C MEME ee Gpp T CN 
oville, mö-vi Norrköping, nür-chéup' "tü'y 
Mozambique, mo-zam-bek' Norwich, n ch —— Pitea, Kë 
Mühlhausen, inül'hou-zen Nossi-be, noš- -si-hà' BR. 
linear: — aa AK = 
u , mul-lin-g Novara, DH chitea, pü-chü-tü'ii 
Multan, möl-tän’ Novaya Zemlya, ni-vi'yil zem’- } 
München, mün.chen (= Munich) Geer Padua, Pad = Poiti 
Munich, mü'nik Novgorod, nov'gd-rod Paducah, pa-dü'ka > p 
Munkacs, mün'kách Novi-Bazar, nd-vé-bii-ziir’ Paimbauf, pañ-béuf ltawa, po Li vi 
Munster, mún'stor Nuevitas, nwe-ve'tiis Paisley, paz'li Pompe), pom-py 
Murcia, mür'the- Nuneaton, nun-é'ton Palawan, pü-lü^wiin voy PUJI or Dim. 
Mr EuGH mér-frez'bu- | Nürnberg, nürn'berch ’alembang, Renn at Pondich ICITY, pon-di 
Nyangwe, nyang we lenque, pii-len’ke 5 p ‚ontchartrain, y po: isheri 
Murghab, mör-gäb’ Nyanza, nyün'zi Palestrina ‚pü-les- treni Pon ) 0, Don’ Sin . 
Muscat, mus-küt’ Nyassa, nyüs'ed alk's Strait, piks ^ i —— pani Cd 
uskegon, al Nyborg, nü’bor Palmyra, pa Aalen Pom’fre “frakt 
Muskingum, mus-king’gum Nykerk, ni'ker Pamir, pä-mer Pontiac, — 
3 mi- Ny: köping, nü-ch@üping amlico, pam'li-ko $o ontoiso moe 
Nystad, new’stiid Pampeluna, päm-pe-lö‘ ‚ontremo km Go 
P ont opayan, = 
N. amplona, pim-plo'nii Po DU-pii-ytin' 
O panama, piama — 
'ag . NCsova, d n’ 
Bar nis eee J Paola, pi” Ars vente Goen 
\ablus, nil-blis’ Oahu, DA Paola, pivj'la (U. 8.) 
Na ;Dü-gü-sUko Oajaca, G-ü-chW KU Papua, piü'pu-a 
Nagy Banya, Aody bon yo 5 ‘Oban, o’ban Para, päri — 
Na ant, nehany? * Obeld, Gin Paraguay, para-gwä or DH. cee pört’st 
Yamaqualan T , 
Namaqualand, na-mivkwa-land | Oberland, Dberlint Parahiba, Parahyba, mat 214 sah ports'muth, 
Nancy, ma. — Ochill (Hills) Gehl Sg | Poschiavo, STEE ^ e 
d , Dün-gü-si/ke Ochotsk, Q-chotsk' > a, pii- r ‚otchelstrom - 
Nantes à Handing ` ` Ogenos, — archim, —— otenza, po-tewdzs nom 
Nant : zb rime, pi-ró'me o 
nan — nan — | as portate de pa —— paris, paris or pü-rà Poltawatomio, pot-ta-wol‘ omi 
Nasi dos nü'pu-lo Gedenta - Qu'den-bürch ar € me E ML Gë Pourhkeopsio, po-kip'so 
Oc Dë Su lin Pas-de-Calais, pi- de-kiú-Ja —3 — ee A 
Natal, z — RODEO ar Orebro, Gäre. Jg tras, pii-triis’ y Dele yr pourtant - 
Natchez, nach'iz Ò ettin ie t Pattialah, pat-t@-i’la ran 1, pot-tsu'o-Ie 
Natchitoches, nak'i-tosh 0 we, o — au; po Pretoria" pre to” 
Naumburg, noum'bürch Ohio, 9-1 Po d Pavia, pi'via or pii/vG-ii Previsa, | riven * 
Nauplia, np‘plé-a Ohlau, ü' Pawtucket, pa-tuk'ct rocida, p Ul e al, dr 
Va Oliva ou Paysandú, pi-sün-du MUS eda M . 
Navarino, ni-vi-re'ng Okhotsk, d-chotsk’ y piti Prussia, Praha = 
Neagh, nil or nā ageet S-chot Pegu, pc-2U Pratl à, prus 1 
eath, nt Oldham, gun Pei-Ho, pá-ho' Ce 1, prüth or prot 
Nebraska, ne-bras‘ka ron. oda Peipus, pi'e-pus — — | 
Neilghorries nél-ze'riz Olivas oleate Pekin; SE po-kin', pč-king 
i = , v, pel'ü 
Nenn nü-InUr Oliveira, u-Ie-vi/-r& mbina "bi- 
Nenagh, eua or n&/nach es öl'müts enang ponang S L unja pun aii ' 
Nera r Oma ei ADR Penicuik, pen-i-ky p onan enters o 
om ME aan E MEI po 
eu 3 An Y- : (8 > 
‘euenburg, noj'en-börch Ontario, on-ta'ri- Penrith rewrite 6 Pyrenees piro ntriFr post 
Neues pepe . Ooroomiyah, U-rU-mC'yü —— DS Tin ` 
Noukirsh, h,nolkereh - Gosterhout, bs'ter-hout Penzance, penzang D Q. 
eusiedler Sce, noi-z@d‘ler za | Ores? e eoria, pc-o'ri-a llo, kü-pel’ 
Neustadt, noi’stlit Orel a ot gon ; Appello, It Der ambi 
Neuwied, noi’yed Oren — Périgord, pä-rt-gör nathan Da EH 
Nevada, ne-vi'di Orense, Proa E Périgucux, pü-ro-góu unico Jia web 
Nevers, né-vir Orgäos he ernambuco, per-nüm-bU'ko — 
Newcastle nü'kas.el Orient, 1. ]o4 Perpignan, per-pt-n o uentin (Sed — taù 
N ewfou nd, dit found-land Orih Ere ot persopolis Cr-scp'o- taro, ko 
‘ew Orleans, na orlé-ans uela, Omer Peru, pero” ueretaro, k 
Newry, nü'ri TEO Perugia, Dag Gelber H ke: TT 
Niagara Ap Pace Orléans, or-lü-on D —— parzona nu uimane ke — 
Nicaragua, né-kü-ri'gwi Orotava: — SE pesh'ü . imper, k Kad pir i 
Nicobar, nik ala —— * Poshawer, be shi Rae — 
no-ko-li^vof Oruro. Matin Pesth, pest or pesht 
Nico pat ko'pa. $ Orvieto, ops Sp — — et-chörrik 
Bare, -ten 
Rimen, — Osaka) Gon ki Petersburg, po'térz-bérg 
Nicuwoveld, nyéu've-velf Osnabrück, os'nii-b Poterwardein, pä-ter-värdin 
Niger, nijer stend, üs-tend' Se — e 
ilgata, n6-6-pil'ti Bterode, — Philippine Tade dU 
N Oswe 2 llippino Islde. aim ip-in 
Amen, aim nl'kerk Onwerte * woes e b LLIDDOpoli, £i fl-ip-pop -lö Rahova, rich Go 
Novgorod. alzhat-noy’ SE — iauhy, ee — Zant 
p gm Let og E, Pichlicha, ps chen'ehi Raj shahye, HU a" 
—S o uni m PR inont, i — E Ese, ch ron Tess DET samt 
f us, ] Ramilli de rime 
- ude or Ou Pillau, púVlou e ag 











Fite, fr, fat, fall; me, = "ep 
4 = COE dn SR DING, piu; ito, not, mivo; tübo, tub, byll; oil, pound; ch,chain; 8,90: 
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jjob; y, yes; Tu, then; th, thin; zh, azuro. 






















Fronch, vile, büt; bleu, neuf; de Scotch and German, ch, loch, nacht. | 
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mpoor, räm-pör’ Rustchuk, rust-chuk' : " ; 
Ramp a é Rutherglen, rari et len Or —— —— Socotra, sU-KU'trii 
Rangoon, Frog Son Rydo, rid Schuylkill, ekölrkil Soerabaya, KS An 
, , 
Rappahannock, rap-pa-han'nok —— (Suabia), ENDE Soerakarta, SDK 
‚Fü : 
— s. SET [iim 
a " » 'a 
Rakende, rath-kcl' Saale, zü/le — (wi zerlan ), shvits Sognefjord, SUg ni-fyor 
thlin, rath'lin Saarbrück, zürbrük Sci ' shäk’ku ignies, ny 
Rathmines, rath-minz Saargemünd, zär’ge-münt Scilly Islands, silli 0155008, SWÄS-EU 
Ratzeburg, rit Sabanilla, ü-bà-nel yii Scinde,sind ' Sokoto, sok'o-to 
Reading, rod'ing ` achsen, zük’sen Scio, Së or si Solesmes, 26-lim 
calcjo, ro-i-lü'chó Sa owa, sad'o-và Scioto, si-G'td eure, 50-] 
Recife, rà-sefà Saghalicn, sii-chii-lén’ Scone, skin Solferino, e0l-fa-re/nd 
th,redirúth `. Saginaw, sag'i-np Scutari, ski Solihull, ¢3-li-hul! 
Regensburg, rü'genz-bürch enay, Süg-c-DB’ Bealkote, seal kot Solothurn, sUTo-türn 
Reggio, 190 — , Bahama, sü-há'mii Seattle, se-at'l edes ELE 
Re honbach, ri'chen-büch Sahara, sü-hü'rd Schastopol, ga-bas’tö-pol Somerect, App 
Reichstadt, ricl'eti Said, sú-Ed' Sebenico, daba ne kg Somnath, som-nät’ 
Reiki to Ti git ai Saigon, si-gon’ Sechuen, sc-chwen’ Sondershausen, sn derz- 
Reikiavik, ri'kyü-vik Sajama, si-chii’ma Sedan, s¢-don So how zen 
cims, rómz or ralız ansk, sii-yiinsk’ Sedbergh, sed'be mmc 
— — Sakhalin, d deg Seeland, — —— 
cnaix, JË ik- iri s e pl " , 
Renírew, ren'fru Salado, sit-li'do — se hi’run-pör” — —— 
Rennes, ren * Salamis, si'li-mis Seine, sin ' Son —— 
Restigouche, res'bi-gUsh Sald sül-di/nyü Scistan, e3-is-tän‘ Sorüe UTC gt 
Réunion, rà-ü-no-0n Salem, si'lem Semipalatinsk, se-mi-pa-là'- Souda so din 
a Salford, s ren in U.S. sana n ; Sourabaya sú-ril-bi'yil 
Rheims, ranz or rémz Salisbury,salzberl ` Pa — ak 
Rhein, rin loniki, si-lo-no' kc Senega sen-ne-gnl' S los , tU 
Rhuddlan, hrirn'lan Salop, sal'o Senegambia, scn-c-güm'be-i Spalding 3 in 
Rinzau, re-yiizan Salsette, sal-sct’ Senlis, con-lés Sbeler or Speyer; spl 
Ribcira, ré-bi’C-rii Saluen or Salwen, säl-win’ aar, scn-nlir Spezzia DATEN er Mr 
Riccia, réch'ü Saluzzo, sü-lot't Sens, soù — — 
Richelieu, résh-Ie-éü Salvador, sil-vii-dor’ Scrajevö, se-ri-yM và Sphakia, Eoi arde 
Richibucto, rish-i-buk'to Salzbrunn, sülts'brün Serampore, s¢e-ram-por’ Spires (for Speier), spirz 
Rideau, re-do’ - Salzburg, sülts'bürch Sergipe, sür-zhö’pä Spitzbergen, sputs-ber'ge 
Riesengebirge, re'zen-ge-bCr-ge Samana, sü-mä-ni’ Serinagur, se-ré-nii-gur’ Splügen, splü'gen 
Riga, EC or ri'ga Samara, si-mi'rú Seringapatam, se-ring-ga-pa- | Spoleto, Spo-1 t0 
Right or Rigi, reg Samarang, sa-ma-rang’ tam Sporades, spora-dez 
Rijswijk, ris'vik Samarkand, sü-mär-känd’ Sevilla, sä-vel’yä Spree, sprä 
Rimini, rö’mt-nt x Sambre, son-br Scville, sc-vil' Squillace, skwel-Ii’cha 
Rinkjocbing, reng-kyeub'en Samos, simos Sevres, siivr Srinagar, Ere-nii- 
Rio de Janeiro, res de zhii- | Sandusky, san-dus'ki Scwalik, sc-wilik Stalimene, stU-lim'c-1é 
DG . Sandwich, sand'wich Seychelles, sü-shel’ tamboul, stiim-bul’ 
Rioja, rt-0'chti Sangir, sün'gër Shanghai, shantr-hi Stanovoi, stan'o-vū-ŭ 
Ripon, rip'on San Joaquin, sin wa-kén' Shediac, she-de-ük' Staubbach, stoub ich 
Rivoli, rc'vo-là San José, sii = Sheffield, shef'eld Stavanger, siW'ving-ger 
Roanoke, ro-an-ok'. San Juan, sin ché-iin’ Shenandoah, shen-an-di'a Stavoren, stii'vo- 
Rochdale, roch’dal San Miguel, sin mé-gel’ Shense, shen Siavropol, stäv’ru-pol 
Rochefort, rösh-för DE Gers sang’ ker Shimiyu, shi-mUyy Steenkerque, stün'kcrk 
Rochefoucauld, rdsh-f5-ko San Stefano, sin stef’a-nd Shiraz, shé-rii Steiermark, stl'er-miirk 5 
Rochelle, La, lit rö-slıcl Santander, siin-ttin-der' Shire, sht‘ra Stellenbosch, stellen- 
Rochester, roch’es-tér Santarem, sün-tä-ren’ Shistova, sh¢s-t0’vil Stettin, etet-ttn’ 
ocroi, rü-Krwt Santiago, sin-te-A'gu hoeburyness, shi’be-ri-nes Steuben, sta 
ez, YU Santillana, sin-tel-yü'/nà Shoshone, sho-shü-n Stikine, sti-ktn’ 
Rodriguez, ro-dre'gez Santorin, sün-to-rén' hrewsbury, shróz Stinchar, stin’shür 
Roermond, rör'mont Sadne, son Shumla, shim Stockholm, stok’hilm 
Roeskilde, réüs-kcl'dü Sio Paulo, soun poulo Siam, si-am’ Stour, stour 
Roggeveld, rog’ge-velt Saratoga, sa-ra-t0'ga Siebenbürgen, zY'Len-búr-gen Stourbridge, sterbrij 
ohan, rö-oN Saratov, sii-rii’tov Siebengebirge, 20’ben-ge-btr-ge Stow, ; 
Rohilcund, rv-hil-kund’ Sarawak, sü-rà wiük Siedlec, sed’lets Strabane, strä-bün 
omagna, ro-mü'nyü Sarre , Sür-bür Siena, sv-i'ni Strachur, stra-chur’ 
Romanow, rö-mü-nof’ Sarrebrück, siix-briik Sierra Leone, Ser 10-0'n8 Stralsund, stral'zünt 
Ronaldshay, ron'ald-shü Sarreguemiues, sir-g¢-metn Sigmaringen, scg'mü-ring-en Stranraer, stran 
Roncesvalles, rón-thes-vül'yes e, siirt RE , se-gen’thä Strasbourg, strüs-bür 
Roque, San, siin rõ ko Saskatchewan, sas-kach'e-won | Sikoku, sé-ku'ku Strass st L 
Roraima, ro-rii’é-mit ssari, siis’sii-rd Simferopol, stm-fer-op’ol Strathearn, strath-érn 
ario, FS Satara, si-til'ri Simplon, san-ploü Strichen, strici'en 
Roscrea, ros-krü’ Satsuma, Sta oi Sinai, sina Stromboli, strúm'bo-19 
OSCAU, rọ- Sattarah, siit-ti'ra inde, sind . € Stromn A 
Rosetta, ro-zet’ta Sault Sainte Marie, su sint mi’- | Singapore, sing: su or Strümöe, m eu-a 
Ttossbach, ros'blich rà - Sinigaglia, se-né-gulyi Stroud, stroud 
- Rossignol, ros-sc-nyol Saumur, sõ-mûr Sinope, sé-ni'pà Stroudwater, stroud wa-tér 
Rotherham, rorn'ér-am Sauternes, so-tern Slout,seUU —. * pre ets E t 
Rotherhithe, rorn’ér-hitit Savannah, sa-van'na Sioux, sd-0 or EU Stuyvesant, tren 
— roth'sü Savoic, sii-vwil isal, st-siil’ ` Styria, stiri-a 
Rotomahana; tomi hint BEE keit page Suain eikin 
o , rot’ e-Alten ga en- iwah, a 
Roubaix mo : ü m Hand, syel']ün (=Secland) Subiaco, sub-t-U ko 
Rouen, goë Schaffhausen, shiifhou-zen Skiatho, skY'-thO Sucre, Silke 
Roumania, ri-miuni-a Schaumburg-Lippo, shoum’- Skopclo, skop c-13 Suez, ET ez 
Roumelia, ró-meli-a bürch-lip-po Skowhegan, skd-h@gan Suffolk, sufok 
Roussillon, rds-st-yon Scheldt, skelt; Schelde, schel'de skt Bult sbi — 
. Roveredo, rö-vä-ra’dö Schenectady, ske-nek'ta-di Sleswick, sles'wik ; Sulaiman, sur 
Rovigo, rö-ve’g Scheveningen, schi'ven-ing-en | Slicbhbloom, slöv-blöm S loni 
Ruapehu, ry-ü- Schiedam, sche'diim. ligo. sli’ Sulmona, sül-mu'nä 
R dolstadt, al stit Schio, skY'0 Slough, slou Sumatra, sd-mú'tril or sy-m4'tra 
ugeley, ruj' Schleiz, shlits uis, slo Sumbawa, Sóm-bui wl 
gen, Fü'gen Schlesien, shli/zo-en Smethwick, smern'ik Surat, sz ; 
Ramili aN RCM hcec Smyrna, mera o — — 
" à 3-13 Ve a 
Rush 4 ats shnü'k Sno h, snö-hö’mish Susquehanna, sus-kw£-han'na 
Fe BEA Sobraon, sd-bri'on — — Sutherland, surn/erland 
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— wand Teschen, tesh 
En , tesh’en 
Een, ` E 
Swan swon'za Teverone, t&-vi-rU' quis t 
Swatow, swätou Wercuco tek ko ` e O ROTO e GH 
Zeie d svi'i-bOrg Thame, tim — trén-kom-ii-la’ rcelli, ver. che 
Syene, sint Thayetinnyo, thi Tripolizza, tre-po-Igt'ei Vermont, vermo p ma 
Syra, ev Ti The ape d po — trolhatti verneuil, vür Inont/ 
Fur reen: si'ra-küz or sir'a-küz Thebes, thtbz Trond! e, trüm'scü-e paar vire "b 
Stm Tin Theiss, tis Trossac em, trün'yem Very illes, ve 
n. soc e de Lah ve EN IL ee Trowbridgo, tro bri Verving wat CT Or Yürag y 
Saigoth, ¿Ugeb —— Thibet, P bet. er-mop'i-le Troyes, LER yesoul, Viel 
T ler Truro, o, Truxillo, tró-chel'lyo Veray, veg P 
á Thisted, Ost am, tü'am ezzan : 
E puta iin ER un UE 
Lech to'seng-i Thorshavn, tors'h —— tü'bing-en vicenza, ve-chen* 
ever nt Throndhjem, UA yen Tucuman: hpi o enna vane en tati 
ITabreez or Tabriz, ti bres Tudela, aprala Vignola, Ge * 
Tacoary, —— Thurso, th v Villefrenche d 
Tadjurah, tüd-jo'rit Tiber, tbi o at ©, YEl-frorgh 
Se —— GO 
8 d n- icin t@-ch2’nd T > , tér-kes-tiin’ Vi YG-mà* 
‘wan, ti-wün' Tico: ok urnhout, t - h imici ` 
Tahiti, rta iore tedar e Tuscarora, Weg or tind’ Vincennes, vas sen ac 
2 1 1 Y in > : ; = , e 
RODA VENTER TAE E jay sen Tynemoutiy in muti Vintim ig dd or vin-teng' 
quang, fi kpang Tigre, t£ rol, terak s Visby, vespi o maly 
> = u’ > ~ YU s ~ in, Y 2 | 
True, E Tillicoultey, Hl-li-köttri KL ivaral oeh 
—* At Ud tim- E a ive 8, VO-vü-rä | 
OCT E —— = Yinaräfngen,y 
ipas, tü-mou-lv'püs Tipperary. t D ^ pueda v-bA rua Vladimir, vida. Üng-en 
Ta un, ta-ma' wa I t ër pt-rä ri caynic, 9-kii-vii icland, vie] měr 
—2 tüm-pe'ko Tirlemont, të a Udine, ddenai lo Vlissingen Viu 
CO MES SCH Ue dt EE 
anyika, tan Zeie E Tiumen? fat küka Uintah n-in't Volhyn «10 ccht-lint 
oia tan-jér’ ye ra ivert on ti men ist, wist a Volo a ol -hi DÉA 
ña, tior meni miverton, tivér-ton Witenhace. oi^ Vorarlberg Tog di 
‚Taos, tä’os, almost to Tlascala, tis Uwe oe Vorone), ve-ta nose eo 
Tagua, teva se 3 mopa tbig Ukorewe, é-ke-re'w Vostite AE : 
» a rn AR t 3 a O 
Tarakal, uri obo! ti to-bolsk' U —2* y-krän’ > vou (KR 
Seen, —— EE (ECHT 
lin, Gamm “pa- Í ~ Mo] 0, to-ke-o' oi" Ulu ülm 
Tara opol, Uim pol Tolima, o: Sp. Dien Umen, Sina W. 
ee Mi e SE Unterwald. un terzi-en Wabash, wg 
itz, tür'no-vcts Tongatabo tong-i-ré'ro Unyumwesl*: un'ter-vül-den Waday, wä-di‘ 
. Tashken a, tür-rä-gū'ná ongerloo o, ton-ga-tü’bö nyanyemb: un-yam-wivzi Waerschoot, i 
gashkent, tish-kent/ s, o, gong-er-do Up eA Keel WA WC" 
Tassisudot toz-m&'ni-a Tonquin, ton e ear att OA z ahsatch, wii-sach' 
mussisudon, tiis-se-su'du To aka ; Wn-ken’ Upsala, up er nü-vck vier, | Waigatz, vi ch 
Maunus, tou'ngs ` 4 Moonee E Upsala, úp-st li Waikate, WERE 
— reat —— pe A Red Waitemata, vi Ga 
T. u-ran' T gou U , ur-gun' "ak — "ta 
N: [NI MEIN et 
Ten —— oronto, tö-ron'ta Ushant.” Usedom 7" Walcheren, valcho-ren 
Tean o CH. chen, tor-fich’c Usti nt, ü-shon Yaldhein väl’de 
o, Brand way, tok 7 Ue — Wallingford, wol li 
SE GG-kumiee Tortola’ tor-re'chos Utica —* Walmer w wol'ling-ford 
Tehama, t ur Tortona tor.tyla Utrec tika Walney, w Ze) 
Teheran; ti-hii/mit or tc-hi a, tor-to’nti Uttox b Wirecht Walsall, waini 
Teh te hein! -hi'ma Tortuga H Gel ctor, ut-toks'o-tér Waltham he ee 
n' uat. tu-it’ ton, wal’ 
mouth, tin‘ ouse, tö-lö > LOLWOTUN, wal’wörth 
A mee "Tournai, | töran Va Wanganui, win ‚andz werth 
a, te-chötl Si d, turma Valai = ene Wapping, , — 
Owces A al nrasdin ü 
ta-mesh’ —— — Valenco, vips Warrington, wor Tine 
ee, tra- x encia W, Wi 
ACER la mont vade va-len'shi-a or vii-len’- Warwick, work 
En JEE — 
Trapani, EE allejo, "m li-do-Icd' Wolmar, vi es ER 
Travancore, frank Valois Vile JE 
T zond, trel'i- vp Y. so, vül-pä-ri’sö Weis 8, vis'sen-fels 
Tremadoc, [xe Vaucluse, và van-kú'vérz /cmyss, w0mz 
ont, kromong o Vaud; vo — pe va ner, 
Trevi v , olino; va-la’nd Wesen bad e 
viso, — en panes yond — TM — 
- | Trich Venc: öm otzlar, Y : 
Trent, eet oly, tri-chi-nop'3 Venic uola, vo-ne-thy-ilii Wexid, Décke? S 
t -li y co, ven'is Weymouth n 
Ventus ai wa edi 








më, met, her, gold 
| — 3 oY cu; in in: 


"o 


Aa, 
Abnilard, 4 bu-lird 


Aber — 
“he elird or ü-hä-lär 
Abe etal he a-ben’se-räj 
Abercromby, ab'ér-krum-bi 
Abernethy, Y'b'er-neih-i 
AUR t, Y echt 

bildgaard, ’bild-gord 
r, ab'in3er 


PERSON i-ky 
Adair, a- 

Adam (Er. h au 
Adanson, &-don-B0n 
Adelung, Wde-lyng 
Salz, ng 0-50 


“Agnesi, 'in-yä'sð 
Agnew, agnt 
E Dr 


Aaen — 


"Aiguillon, | &- — 
Ainslie, 4 

Aladdin n-lad' din 
Alaric, nl’a-rik 
Albani, ül-bu’nd 
AE (Fr.), ül 


A 
Albrecht, til'brecht 


Albret, d di A Du-kerk’a 
Alcuin, al’kwin 





— — o. 


— — — — 
j,job: y yes; TH, then; th, thins ZW aurę. French, vie, bit; 
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SELECT PRONOUNCING LIST OF 
MODERN BIOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 





Aldobrandini — — 
Miren Lion Sur 
AA lomi 
Alera, a —— 


A 
‘Alford, al'ford 
Alighiert tir 4-0- gt 0ri 


«mi 
Almohadas m ETS gdz 
vides, al-mú'ra-vidz 


Annen on-ke-tel 


Anstruther, an e or 
Aquinas, CT kwi'nos 
Arago, BE 


^ 
nim oo n "s 


e X R 
LE sa f in m 2 ege ee Të A 


Arbuthnot, ärbuth-not; in 
Scotland, ir-buth'no mot 
Archenholz, Wr" chen-holts 


Arte velt 
Artevelde, ür-te-vel'de 


Ascham, as'kam 
A — ash’tun 
A O-bo-nyü 
u 
Aubrey, y bri 


Babeuf, — a 





bleu, R * on. Scotch and German, 


E n 
, wit'sta-bl Wiveliscombe, wil" e 
yiee vo borg Wladimir, v vide: Geht > zul, — Yucatan, yö-kü-tän’ 
SIS: ved' den. Wohlau, và Xingu, shén’sd Yünnan, yün-n&n' 
an (Vienna), VE Woltenbattel, vol fen-büt-tel Yvetot, év-tó 
Wion (Vi ald, ve her-vält Wolga, vol'gá 
N iesba d „den W et — wul- vér- Y Z 
, wig un hampton . Le 
Wight, wit K -Wolverton, wul'vér-ton Yablonol, yiib-10-n0' 
W dei ak ne ime-borch Mom woin'bel Yakutsk, "ek isle ` Zaandam, zin'dim 
Wi holmsburg, dr, dé 1oIms-bürc foolwich, wul'ich Yanaon, ya-ná'on Zaandijk, zün'dik 
Wilkes bür-re Worcester, wös’ter Yangtsc ki Zacatecas, sii-kü-La'klis 
i Willamette, EE Workington, wérk'ing-ton des iang, yang-tse-kt- | Zagazig, 2i-gú-zeg” 
Willesden, wil'lez-den Worksop, wérk'sop Yani : Zambezi or Zambesi, zam-be'zl 
Wilna, vül'nii Worms, vórmz Vaparas na, y ei E te, zhn' 
Wimmera, wim-mc ‘ra Wörth, véurt iere be ema! th Zanzibar, zän-zö-bär 
Winchelsea, win'chel-sd Worthing, werrning Yaroslaf yar mu Zara, tsi'rú 
‘chester, win'ches-tér Wortley, wert li y JU-TO- Zeeland, zalänt 
Windermere win'dér-mér Vrekin, rek'in SHADE IY E Zelist, 
Windischgrätz, ven'désh-grets Wrexham rek'sam ruhe —— Zeila, zila 
wiudsor; wind zor Wunsiedel, vún'zú-del Yellala- Nilla — — 
Winlaton, win'la-ton Wü rtemberg vürtem-berck Yemen, yem'en Zora la n, zem-plen’ 
Winnebago, win-C-bi e Würzburg, Viet Yenikalé Sage accra bam. 
Winnipeg, win'i-peg Wyandot, wi klor Yenisei, ye-nà-sà/ó perta pet, täl 
Winnipegoos, win’i-pe-güs, W ybork, ve borg Yeniseis inest "ask Ou GR Lei 
— nt —— Wy youn E Yeovil, yo’ Zlntousk, zia-toskc 
r'inonc 9 , W , 
Winterthur, von'ter-Lor Wynaud, wi-nüd' Fires Var y fum —— € 
AH CP DÉI ach Wyoming, wi-O'ming Yokohama, y0-ko-hii'mi ZniderZes, zol'derat 
Wisby vis’ bi Yosemite, yo-sem'i-te Zürich, tsü'réch 
orem wis-kon'sin X. Youghal, 8 ory or qe Zvornik, zvonek 
Wishaw, wish‘ Fores, pan ‚ipern Zy arte Borg, zvür'te-berg 
Wismar, V Xalapa, chi-li'pa Ystad, ü’städ Zwickau, (ei Ee? tes 
Wittenberg, vet: Men: Lerch Xenia, zVni-a der? than Zwolle, zvol'le 


These names are pronounced on the same principle as the Modern Geographical Names. Sce the introductory matter to that List, 


bal- 
bali-ol 
— ering, bak merus 


LE: C bir ne-velt 
Barocci, bii-rot’chS 
Barra 
Barrot, 


Bartu, bir bür-tel-md 
reene 


bare 
rd 


Bart Ste burto-lot’sS ` 
Sch, burch. | 


Pb 





ch, Yoch, nacht, 
Ue: = Dä 
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ori, bü'to-ró Bonpland, boü-plon Capet, ka‘pet or kü-pä 
for alot bath'érsi Borghese, bor-gá'ze Carafa, kiriti D 
Batthyanyi, büit-yü^nyà Borgia, borjü Caravaggio, kii-rii-viid jo 
Dauer, bou'ér rroineo, bor-ro-mü'o arew, Ku-rö‘ 
Bauhin, bö-an Boscawen, bos-ka'en Carlisle, kar-lil’ 
Baumann, bou'miin : k Carlyle, kar-lil 


arnot, kür-nó 
Carracci, kür-rüt'cha 


Baumeister, bou'mis-ter 
Carrier, kiü-rà-à 


Baumgärtner, boum’gert-ner 



















Bayard, ba Botticelli Uo elo Carteret, kür'(c-ret 
* » ice i -LO-chel^ e ret ür'ie-re 
Bayazid bá-ya-zed' Boucicault, bi'si- y > Cartier, kürt Coul n 

B ld, bé‘konz-feld Boutlers, bi-flir Casaubon, ka-sa/bon Goult 5; Kü-loüzh 

Beaton, be'ton Boulton, bol'tun, Cases, küz ousin (Joé 

Beattie, bet? ourbon, bir-bin _ Casimir, kas'i-múr Coutts’ x Ass 

Beauchamp (Eng.), bà'cham Bourdaloue, bör-dü-lö Caspari, kiüs-pü'rà v KOSS 

` Cowl e 
— ant = hon — Berk — e elt küs-sün-yük Cowper SO 
T oussingau Sad-g sini, kiis-s'nú H : 
Beaufort (Eng.), bo’iort owdoin, bo'dn staños, kiis-tün'vo ach, kee 
Beaufort (Fr.}, bü-for owen, bi’en Gasti pel “ista une Ss, krash’y 
. Beauharnais, bovina Bowles, bolz Castlereagh, kas'Lra — krei ; 
Beaumarchais, bö-mär-shä Bowring, bou'rin ren, kiis-triin’ Creightet KS 
Beaumont, bd'mon S, bot/si-ris Catalani, kit-ü-lü/no Cricht aes ton 
a, Dek-i-TU'ú Brahe, brii'e Catherine, kath’er-j kabel 
Bechstein, bech’ : * er-in Cruikshank, kry VE 
» Dech eo ramah, bra^ma Catinat, kii-té-nii Cubitt, k^ k’shank 
thoven, ba’td-rn Brantôme, bron-töm Cavaignac, kii-viin-yiik Cullen, k Y it KÉ 

Bonm, bam — brou'er Cavendish, kav'en-dish, kan‘. Cuthbert, key bert 

— B rentado, bren ting egt gu Cuvier, küvet 
breng, bai Breughel, breú'chel Caylu ' ki-lüs vo Koin 

Belknap, bel‘nap rinvillices, brat-vel-ya Ceci, sisi "Ir AN 

^ + Dy ` P nhanh 

Bellarmin, bel-lärmin Broglie, brolya _ euch chencha — — 

Bel m pak l'en-den rongniart, bron-nt-är entlivre, sent’liy-ér 

Bea ronte, bron’te Cervantes, sér-van'tez; Span. D 

am, DI er-vün'tes : 

Belon, bie e Ee — mre o pti 

Bengel, bengel SE eeng | Sostre, churaim 7" Dagobir, dido bit 

> VEO» esarotti, chii-sii-rot” j Ia 

Benthim en GE — "` EE 

Bentivoglio, ben-t&-völ’yo Bry ax sob, shii-by ahl, dal ' 
Béranger, bi-ron-zhi ^ Buccleuch bulla’ almera, chi'merz Dalhousie, dal-hi’zi 
Beresford, ber'es Mord Buch, buch | Ghamiseo she oer Dallas dabas ^ 
a cl 1 r, N m s 1 alry — 
Daea ehoa IS ien O (Seen 
Berke palin almost Buffon, bü-fon ` hanuing, —— Dampier, — 
dark : Bae pirano Chapone, sha-pon' ` andolo, dind l 
ber-l¢-5 pse e S harlemagne, sharlo-1 er 
Bülow, bü'lo emagne, nün Danto, dün'tü 

Bernier, bor-nc- ulwer, bulwer Chartres, shiirtr anton, don-ton 

Bernini, ber-héng unsen, b usen Ghagles, shi D'Arblay, diivbla 

Bernou » Bernouilli,ber-nöl-yg Buonaparte, bu--nii-pür'to Ch atenubriand Shii-Lü-bre-on asent, dü'sent 

dei, ber-tó-i purek ardt, burk'hirt — spate Daubenton, dU-boh-toà 
Berthollet, ber-tol-a Burger, bürgor center, ngos mdi a 
, ber‘ Ini, ker-u-bö’nd Davenant, dav’ 

Bessemer, bes'e-mer Burchloy Ku Choyne, chin David (FE) di rad 

Bethany bei Bener hears Chios rare avoust, dim 
thencourt, bü-ton-kür , isholm, chiz'on Ak AMID 

Bettini, bet ton Barnet Daz, hladni, Aach) — 

Bettin i, bet -tena Busby, buzhi Chose shwi-zetü De la Beche, dé In bash’ 
eet Ec. ddr um | Berge dew 
illaud, b&yo derdik e hopin, sho-pan nue \ 

E > Kristi ` litsch, 

Bick bea m bé-ot ^ Ch stison, kris'ti-sun ler EE 

pon, b bish'of Caballero, kii-viil-yer’g rysoloras, kris-o-lu/ras Demoivre, dé-mwüvr 

Bismarck, biz’'märk Gapanls, kil bi-nés Cimabue elen posi da — 
Ornson, byeürn’son aov Cin ani. escartes, dü-kiür 

Blaine, oe i-vel Cabral, kii-bral’ prianí, che i mürs Desmoulins, da-mi-laà 

Plane, blot c det, br ri Clairau klao y Dessalines, (i-sii-lén 

Blanche. plage shard Cadogan, ka-dv‘gan Glande Kia don Deveron, devra 

ui Y , evrient, dev-r3-aú 

Bligh, bli no Cagliostro, klil-yos'trg Claverhouse, klav'ér-hous Do Wette, de vet'te 
och, block Cagnola, ktin-yo'lit Clav gero. klü-ve-chü'rg Diderot, ded-ro 

Blount, blunt Cagnoli, kiin-yo'li Jo, kli-vvhy Didot, d-d 

Blücher, blü/cÀ us (John), kez Clement, klem’ent Diobitsch, de’btch 

Blumen blo my, kal'a-mi Cl t klots Diefenbach, d&'fen-büch 

Boccaccio, bok-küt'cho —— SE owes. ley Decor doti 

crin 3 y ctz, dčts 
SC bok-ke-ra’na houn 'kal-hün o hrane, koch’ran lez, dets 
- Boece tig Imet, kül’ma Cok oarn, ko’börn Dilko, dilk a 

Boeckh, ibe meron ris, Koti-bii-si-res Colbert, Kol-bar ` WEE 

Boerhaa ve y ron Colel = sar] ai , 

Böhme, bei'me moéns, kam'o-enz ebrooke, köl’brö erlein, deü'der-lin 

Boieldieu, bwill-dyag Campau, koú-poñ enso, ko-len'so s 

Boileau, bwü-ig Campbell, kam'bel Coleridge, kol'ri Dolce, dol'chit 

Bojan ira Candollc, koi-dol Colquhoun, ko-hün' Dillinger, déül'ing-er | 

mcn, dn Canova, —— mbo, kim or kim Dolomicu, dol-o-myéü 

‘Bolivar, bo-le’vir Canrobert, kon-ro-bür minces, ko-mtn Domenichino, du-men-3-k3'00 

Bonaparte, bon-Z-pärt; It. Cantemir, kün’te-mör Condé — Damen! Sea : 
] ; E ti om'i- 

Bonheur PEDDIE Canute, kan or kanat Condillac, kori-de-ylk Donati, do-nirte 

uou. ae Gel kamei, Contain — Doré dara 

[ — i : 8 n ` 
Fite, fur fat, foll 2 pal Conybeare, kon‘i-bir Douce, dous 

(vlt mE, met, her, golden: in: RF | p 
* SC x ‚golden; pino, pin; note, not, möre; tübe, tub, bull; oil, pound; ch,chain; 5.90; “ 5 | 


EN — i — 
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dü-plä-st 
Duprat, dü-prá 


Duruy, dü-rwö 
Duthie, duth'i ` 
Duyckinck, di'kingk 
Dwight, dwit 


Dy is 
Dyck (Van), dik 


E. 


Eichhorn, ich'horn 

Eliot, cl'i-ot 

Ellesmere, elz’mtr 
V'ze-ver 


Eric, erik _ 

Erizena, o-rije-na 
Erskine, ér'skin A 
Eschenbach, esh’en-büch 
Espartero, cs-plir-ter'o 
Esquiros, ¢s-k@-r0s 
Este, es’tü 


Ewart, Wiirt 
ting Wing 
Eyck, ik 
Eyre, ür 


F. 


"Fabre, fü-br 
Facciolati, fit-cho-li’té 


Faced, fü 
Fahrenheit, fil’ren-hit 


Farnese, firnuzl 
Farquhar, fükwar or -whar 
Fatima, fat'i-ma 

Faucher, 19-shä 

Faugtre, fo-zhür 

Faust, foust 

Favart, fü-vür 

Fawkes, 


Fermat, fer-mit 
Fétis, fi-tés 


j job; y, yes; mu, then; th, thin; zh, azuro. 

















Douglas, dug'las Feuerbach, foi'er-bich 
Douw, dou . Feuillet, fou-t-y. 
Dove (Ger.), dö’vo _ Fichte, {tch’te 
Drelincourt, dré-Jan-kür Ficschi, 10-eykt 
Drouyn de Lhuys, drö-an de lwe SE fa-rre-ü 
Dubois, dü-bwä Filicaja, fe-Ic-kü" yl 
Dubufe, dü-büf Fischer, fish'er 
Du Cange, dú koñzh Fitzgerald, fitsjer'ald 
. Du Chaillu, dit shü-yü itzroy, fits-roi' 
Duchätel, dü-shü-te Flahaut, 140 
Duchesne, dü-shün Flaubert, flö-bär 
Ducrot, dú-krú  . Flavel,flav'el  ; 
Dudevant, did-von ` Fleming, flem'ing 
Dufrénoy, dü-frä-nwü Fleury, ficu-r@ 
Du Guesclin, dů gi-klan Flotow, flo’lö 
Duhamel, di-i-mel S lourens, 114-roñ 
Dujardin, dü-jür-dan Flügel, flü'gel 
Dumas, dü-mü > Foix, fwü 
Dumont, dü-mün _ Fonblanque, fon'blank 
Dumouricz, dü-màó-rà-& Fontenelle, fönt-nel 


Foote, I 


3 
Forcellini, for-chel-ls’nd 
Forchhammer, forch’hiim-cr 
Formes, formes 
Förster, fcúr'ster 


o 
Fothergill, foru'¿r-gil 
gege) i ZA 


Fouqué, fü'kà 
Fouquier, fó-k2-& 


Fuchs, Tuks 
Fulton tun 
„Fürst lürst 
Fuseli, £ü'sc-1o 


G. 


Gade, gide 

Galen, elen 
Galignani, REN 
Galilei, gú-16-14'3 
Galileo, gi-1t-li’o 


alt, galt 
Galvai, ]-vü'nà 
Garcia, ciir'tho-ii 
Garcilaso, giir-thé-lii’so 
Garnier, gür-nà-ü 
Garofalo, gi-ro-fü'lo 
Gascoigne, gas'koin 
Gauss, gous 
Gautama, gy'ta-ma 
Gautier, GA 
Gavazzi, gii-viit-sd 
Gay-Lussac, gä-lü-säk 
Geddes, ged'es 


Gencst, zhé-n& 

Genevieve, jen’e-vtv 
Gencvitve, zhen-ve-Av 
Genghis Khan, jen'gis kin 
Genlis, zhon-lüs 














ut 
Forbes, Yorba; in Scotland, for’- 























Hauff, houf 
Haughton, hy'ton 


Gillott, gil'ot 
Haupt, houpt 


» gCür es 
Gortchakoff, gor'chi-kof 


ally, -wō 
no Hav 
Giorgione, jor-jó'nü Havelock, havedok 
Giotto, jot Haynau, hi'nou 
Giraldus, ji-ral'dus Hearne, hérn 
Girardin, zht-rär-dan Heemskerk, hämz’kerk 
Giulio, jü'1c-0 Hecron, hWren 
Gleig, ge Hegel, hü'gel 
Gluck, glu Heine, hino 
Gmelin, gmälen Heinsius, hin’si-us 
G Mga i'va Héloise, a-13-tz 
Godolphin go-dol’fin Hemans, hem'anz 
—— go-lo’s Hengist, hen t 
Gocthe, get-te Herbelot, erb- 
Goldoni, gol-dö’nd Heriot, heri-o 
oodall, gud Hérold, hi-rold 
ch, rich errera, e 
Gürres 
Goschen, gu shen — 
5 , 
Güschen, géu'shen Heyse, hi'ze 
Hilary, hil'a-ri 
Gough, gof oadley, hdd'li 
Gould, guld oche, dsh 
Gounod, gö-nd Hohenlohe, hj'en-lo-e 
Gower, gou'ér Hohenstaufen, hú'en-stou-Ten 
—— grim Hohenzollern hyena 
ra am, Uu Q bein 0 
a) gri'am or gram Holmes, hdmz 
ramont, grü-mon Horace, hor'üs 
ranger, grün'jér Houdin, dag - 
quoulle cane Houghton, hú'ton 
reav vz ou 
postas grun'd Howardi] hou'ird 
Gregory. greg'o-ri Howe, hou 
Grenville, gren'vil Howell, hou'cl 
resham, grosh'am Howitt, hou'it 
uzo, 2 Huber, ü-bär 
Greville, grov'il Hübner, húb'ner - 
Grillparzer, grel-pir-tser Huc, tik 
Grimaldi, gr&-mäl’ds Huet, GA 
regen : — Hughes hüz 
risi 's 
Groot, grub Humboldt, hum'bolt 
TOS, 
Grosvenor’ gro vn-«r Hutten huen 


Grotius, grú'shi-us 
Grouchy, grú-shú 
Grundtvig, grunt'viz 
Guarini, zwü-roné 
Guarneri, gwär-närd 


Guercino, gwer-chen a I. 
Guérin, gi-ran _ 
Guesclin, gi-klan Ibrahim, @-bri-hém’ 
Guglielmi, gulyel ms e Ideler, ð deier 
Guicciardini, gwit-chirdont re 
Guiccioli, gwet-cholt Ingelow, ing ae 
Guido Reni, gwe'di ri'no Ingleby ing el -bi 
Guillotin, gé-yo-tan Inglis, ing'g 
Guise, gwiz In an-gr 
Guizot, gú-20 or gwú-0 Inigo, ini-g0 
ustavus, gus-tii vus nnes, in'es 
Guthrie, guth'ri Irene, i-re’nt 
Gutzkow, gots kð Ircton, ir'ton 
ff, guts lif Iriarte, &r@-lir'te 
Guy, gi Isidore, iz'i-dor 
Guyon, gion; Fr. gt-yon Iturbide, Su, Dë re 
Guyot, 8-0 Ivan, Gen 
Guyton, gwe-ton 
Guzman, guth-mün' J 
H. Jacobi, yi-kobe 
acquard, zhü-kür 
Haase, hü'ze Jahn, yin. 
Hachette, li-shet Jameson, ji‘me-sun 
Hackländer, haklän-dem Janin, zhii-nan 


French, vie, bit; bléu, neuf; i, or, ` Scotch and German, ch, loch, nackt. 


Gérard, zhi-rür Heckel, hek'el 

Géricault, zhá-ra-kü Haged hi 
eee c d 
Gesenius, Eoo nbus Hakluyt, ae man 
esner, ges'ner Talore, hive 

— ges’) Halibu hal'i-bér-tun 
hiberti berta ` Hamerton, hamertan 
ian a p, serlo de yo gana han'del; Ger. Hündcel, 
Gibson, gib'sun H hür-di-ka-i 
Sue Ea, Sam MM 
Gilchrist, gil’krist Hardwicke, hárd'wik 
Gilfillan, gil-fil’an Hae al Haare geet, 
Gillespic Il-es'pi Hasti > haytingz 

Gillic fiz ae 
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á ' Leverricr, 16-vü-ro-à Meyerbecr, mi'er-bü — — y 
Jansen, yún'scn Lewes, lü'es Michel, méshol ` Ofer rte 

I | of'en-blik 
















Maclean, mak-lin’ 
Macleod, mak-loud’ 


ne d'Arc, zhün-dürk i 
Lë Paul, thin poul ‚cwis, 1Wis Michelet, mtsh-lä Ogilvie, oi 
. Jengis, jen'gis 4lebig, lë Mickievitch, mets-kya'vech Ohm Ü Bl-vi 
Jerome, jer'om Ligonicr, lig’o-ntr Micris, mg Ol dys, on d 
Joachim, yo’a-chtm Linacre, lin’a-ker Mo mún-yé Cline is or dldz 
Joinville, zhoan-vel ,indsay, lin'zo Millais, mil-lä’ Ooster Zy ol-č-vä'reth 
Jordaens, yordänz Liszt, lést Millet, mëch Or ZCO, OS'Ler-zn 
Joubert, zhi- Llorente, lyo-ren’ta Milnes, mi Or or-btn-ya 
Jouilroy, zhöf-rwä Lockhart, ok’art Mirabeau, mö-rä-bö hi "Ee: or-kän 
Joule, d Longueville, lön-val g Mirandola, mé-riin‘do-lit Orfila gee yin 
Jovellanos, chö-vel-yä’nds Lope de Vega, Jona, de và'gá Moawiyah, mo-i-w'yii Origen or-fe'li 
Juan, chi-in’ oudon, lou'don Mohammed, mö-ham’ed Orsini UE ien 
Juarez, chi-ii'res Lowe, 15 Mohs, mis » OF-86'NG 
Julien, zhú-lé-añ Lowell, Io'el Moivre, mwivr Osceola, „born 
Jung, yung Loyola, loi-3'14 . Molière, mol-yür 
Junot, zhü-nö Lübke, lüp'ke Molina, mö-lö’nü Ossoli B PICS, 0-Sha’neg-i 
Jussicu, zhiis-yed. Luther, lj'thér; Ger. lö'ter Moltke, molt‘ke Ostade cane 
Lund Dua —— mol'i-nüks or mol'i- udinot, Bde oz 
ell, li'e d G 
K. Lyon, lion ` Moncreiff, mon-krif’ ughtred, E 
Lyttelton, lit'l-ton Monroe, mun-rö’ Outram: * 
Kämpfer, kemp’fer Montague, mon'ta-gü Owen, d'en m 
Kanaris, kii/nii-rés Montaigne, mon-tän , 
Kauffman, kouf'miin M. Montalembert, mon-ti-lon-bar * 
Kaulbach, koul'büch Montcalm, mon-kiilm P 
Kavanagh, kav'a-nü Maas, miis Montecuculi, mon-tà-kü'ku-ló . 
Kean, kén Macaulay, ma-ko/lo - Montefiore, mon-ti-fc-0'rà Pacheco 
Kearny, k Macchiavelli, Machiavelli, miik- | Montemayor, mon-tü-mä-yor’ | Paganini Deko 
SEN E nuoma (E, MES cm 
i a ma-ki' or ma- esquieu, mon-tes-kyéu i 
Keightley, ketli an Montgolfier, mon-gol-fc-& Eech EIERN 


Montgomery, mont-gum’cr-i 

















eim, kim 
Keith, kcth Maclise, mak-103' Montmorency, mont- ‘si n ' 
King e kingzli MacMahon, miik-mii-on Montpensier.. mnon-pün-scid zg Pali? pat era 
Klaproth, kläp’röt Macready, mak-re'di Moore, mor or mir Sy, pli-10-50 
Kleber, klä-bär Magellan, ma-gel'an Morales, mo-rii'lez Palmer pi mer 
héi nap Magendie, mi-zhon-do Moratin, mor-ii-tén’ nerston, pü'mér-ston 
Kneller, nel’ér Maginn, ma-gin’ Moreau, mord enim focal 
nowles, n Maglinbecchi, mäl-yä-bek's ` | Moscheles, mosh’e-les Pande ee a | 
Knut, kan Maguire, ma-gwir Mosheim, mos'him Paoli: pande ERAT. 
Köhler, keù Jer Mab moud, mii múd Motteux, mot/ü. in do? 
" z Aano ` - ^ ozar " i H J: T irt i: , X $ 
Körner, keur'ner Mahon, ma'on € Müller, malen — ee rt | Paredes, pá-ri'des 
È Mahony, ma-hon'i AMuloch, mūok Parnell — | 
ossuth, kos-shöt’ Maimonides, mi-mon'i-dcz ready, mul-red'i arnell, pärnel | 
otzebue, kot se-bà Maintenon, man-té-non Münchhausen, münch'hou-zen: pen püs-kül = 
sranach, kri'nücA ` Mainwaring, man'a-ring Eng. Munchausen, mun: | paduier, ps-ke-à 
Krummacher, krum'i-cher Maistre, mätr s c — Pasteur, püs-téür | 
Kuhn, kön Malcolm, mal'ko Murat, mü-rü Paton, pa'ton or pä’ton 
Fahner, ket‘ner alebranche, mäl-broäsh Muratori, mö-r&-tö’re Posi petichs | 
ER E p alesherbes, miil-zirb Murchison, mér'chi-sun Pe Issier, po-16-só-1 i 
eu Malone: — Murdoch, mér'dok; Sc.mur'doch Del (er | 
L. Iantezn: er Ke — y» Pepin, pep'in; Fr. pé-pan | 
Mantouff pün'toi- el Musüus, Inj-zü'us Pew Bopa or pep'is i 
m ^ . usse = , ' 
Tabat, lä-bä Marat, miri - Mustap — Pereira, pér-ii'ra; Port. pa-ra'é- 
Jabouchéne hee Marivaux, miü-re-vo Mytens, mi'tenz ` | 
abouchere, Iab’é-shar Marjoribanks, miirch’banks Perez, pü'reth | 
Lacépéde licet. pad Marlowe mirlo Pergolcsi, per-gö-lü’zd 
Lacroix, lickrw Marochetti, mü-ro-ket’ N Périer, DÄ 
paeunec, lin-ek Marot, mio —— Perrauib: pi-rú 
Laer, lir (Madame), mürs Nadir Shah, nü'der shit Porsigny, per-sen-y8 
ayette, li-fa-yet ` ` Marsigli, miir-st Napier, nü/pi-ér Perthes, portes 
lamarm Tü-mür'mo-rà lartineau, mür'il-no Narvaez, nür-vü/'et Perugino, pr-rú-je'no 
lenem een ini, már-t/ne . Nasmyth, n&/smith iol, pä’shel 
“apais, lö-men-A Masaccio, mi-sát/cho Naumann, nou'mün Pestalozzi, pes-tä-lot’s& 
panel e ngiwi Masaniello, watt eiis Navarrete, nü-vür-rü/tü Pétion, pi-té-0n 2 
Tannes ik k'es-tér Masham, mash'am Neale, nel St, GN 
m Sä- can er, nü-ü Y , 
jenem, lä'rzam Massillon, mise yo emours, E Petrie, pokri or petri 
La lutea yé assinger, mas'in-jer Newcomb, nü'kum Dorreuneb pron 
am Fe | elor pie 
—— — M Maturin, mat'0-rin Niccoli, nük'o-]o Piccini, pet-chü'n6 > 
lek Iaughan, man Niccolini, né-ko-lé’ns Piccolomini, pú-ko-1om'¿-n8 
Tablas 1é-blon Maupertuis, mö-per-twö icholas, nik’o-las Pichegru, ptsh- 
Le H aurepas, mör-pü Nicolai, nt‘ko-li Pichler, ‘ler - 
Teton Wen urice, 2a ria . | Nicot, ne-ko EIS ll, pik'erz-gil 
Ieenwenhoek, li'g-ven-htk Mavrocordatos, miiv-ro-kor-di’- | Niebuhr, núbur Piloty, pe lo-te 
YT - ` ViCi, * M du 
Lefevre, 16-fare Maynvaring, H an'o-ring ; Neben SÉ ee Reg pon tu-rek'e-o 
Tegendre, lé-zhondr — » mit-zi-ran or maz'a- | Nitec} apar Piozzi, poo De, 
Leigh Wes Leibniz, lip/ncts Mazzini, müt-st/ne Noailles, n0-li-yó iranosi, pc-rii-ni'zo 
Leighton, liton —— ma-ehan Nollekens, nolo-kenz Pizarro, pizaro; Sp. meng e 
Leland, I'and or Ieland Mehul arene Nose old, norden-sheüld | Piancnd, plin'sha 
Lemaistre, ] Meissonier, mi-son-t-& Novalis, no-vii'lis Pleyel, pli'e 
Lempriere on™ Melanchthon, me-lank'thon | Nuñez, nün'yeth iny, p n 
L'En "i em’pri-ür Mendelssohn, men'dels-zo Nyerup, nú'c-rup Plumptre, plump'tr 
eege A Menzies, mingi n Plutarch, plö'tiir 
sley or Leslie, les'li Mercato: ming is or meng'ia Podicbrad, pod-yü’bräd 
L'Estran SPS eredith, mere dh O. Poitovin, dl de 
— Mérimée, mi.re-mi Oates, Ste Pole poik poe 
Lever, löver Mover ren den Odoacer, oda Ai Pompadour, pon-pirdir 
J Ochlonsthliger, en dit sep Poncelet,pónsJ]i — " 








+ Füte. für, fat. fall: i i 
: UST: mémethér golden: plue, pin; note, mot. move: tubo, tub, bylly oll pound; eb, chain? Eo: 
o 


” 





La 


x 
7 yr 2 
P. T 


BT. 


iatowski, po-nt-i-tov'skú 
Pon iva 


D pun- 
Ponsonby; pon’sun-bi or pons 
i 


Pontchartrain, pod-shiir-braú 
Porpora, por'po-rü 
Portacls, por tiils 
Portalis, por-ti-lts 
Potocki, po-tots'k3 
Pouillet, pú-yá 
Poussin, pd-san 
Pradier, pri-de-ü 
Praed, prad . 
Pressonse, prä-son-Sü 
Próvost, prä-vö 
Prichard, prich'ürd 
Prideaux, prid'o 
Primaticcio, pre-mü-tet'cho 
Priscian, prish'i-an 
Proudhon, pró-dón 
Prout, prou 8 
Ptolemy, tol'e-mi 
Puget, pü’zhü 
Pughe, pü, 

Pugin, pQjin 

Pulci, pul’chö 
Pulteney, pult‘ni 
Purcell, pér'sel 
Purchas, pér'chas 
Pusey, pWzi 

Pym, pim 


Q. 


unrles, kwürlz 
uatrefages, kii-tr-fazh 
uatremére, kü-tr-mär 
Quérard, kü-rür 
Quesnay, kü-nü . 
Quesnel, ki-nel 
e kat-là 
uicherat, kesh-rii 
Quinault, ké-nà 


R. 


Rabelais, rüb-lä 
Rachel (Mad.), rü'ehel 
Racine, ri-stn 
Raeburn, rä’bern 
Raffaele, rü-fü-cl'là 
Raimondi, ri-mon'dà 
Raleigh, mili k 
Rambouillet, ron-bü-yü 


Raoul, rü-yl or roul 
Raphacl, raf'a-el 
Rapin, rü-pan . 
Rauch, rouch 
Ravaillac, ri-vi-yuk 
Reade, ré 
Réaumur, ri-ü-mür 


Reay, ră 
Récamier, ri-kiü-màé-à 
Reclus, rek-l0 
Redesdale, redz'dil 
Redi, ode 
Rognard, rän-yär 
— — 

icr. -yü 
Reichenbach, ri’chen-bäch 
Reid, red 
Reimaru 
Rembran 


Retz, räs ör rü 
Renchlin, roich’len 
Reuter, roi‘ter_ 


Reybaud, ri- 


Riccio, rätchd — 
Richelieu, résh-lyeu 
Richter, réch'ter 

Rienzi, ré-en'zà 

Ristori, vés'to-rà 
Rizio, — — 

o erre, rob-eg-p 
— E ra 
Rochefort, rosh-for 
Rochefoucauld, rosh-f[6-kd _ . 
Rochcjaquelein, rosh-zhiik-lan 





j, gob; y, yes; vn, then; th, thin; zh, azure. 
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French, vào, bat; bleu, nouf; Oe 0. 
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Roget, ro'zhi Scribe, skr&b — 
Rohan, ro-on ydo Talfourd, rd 
Rohits, rolís Sahi OA Talleyrand, Biereg 
omanofl, ro-mii’no A , r tam" 
Römer, réü'mer — Tamerisn tam’ér-lin — 
Romilly, rom'il-i Selim, silem’ aglia, yä 
Ronsard, ron-sür i Sencfelder, zà/ne-fel-d — 
Tos'kG Sepulveda’ sil-pul-v = Tassoni, täs-s0'nd 
Rose (Ger.), rü'zo ` AS SEED gen Tauchnitz, touck'ntts 
Rosellini, ro-zel-lč'në Sévigné —— Tegethoff, ta'get-hof 
Rosmini, ros-mo'nà o nerd egnér, teg-nür 
Rossetti, ros-set/tà Sewell, tel Tengin, toù ean 
Rossini, ros-se'né Soymour, se'mur Ten ers, ten'yérz 
Roth, röt Seyton, e¢’ton — ten'e-mün 
Rothschild, roths'child; Ger. Sforza, sfor'tsi TOC CT 
rot'shelt Shaftesbury, shiifts’ber-i Teufel tort 
re Spat bere Shakespeare, Shakspeare,Shak- | Texier, Bay 
2 hüks’per i 
Rouher, rü-ür Shea, shi x Al, halberd. —— 
Rousseau, HS Shouvaloff, shú-vilof Theodorct, the-od o-ret. es 
Rowe, rv Sicard, sč- Theodoric, th Ms 
Rowley, rou'li Sickingen, zek'ing-en Thesiger, thestir 
Royer-Gollard, rwü-yü-kollür | Siebold, z&'bolt Thévenot, täv-n 
Rubens, rö'benz Siemens, zYmenz Thibau 5 
Rubini, rd-b8'nú Sicyés, sd-yis or syü-yüs Thierry, t&-A-rö 
Rückert, rük’ert Sigismund, sijis-mund Thicra, (Gär 
Ruffini, ryf-fe'ne Signorelli, sén-yo-rel']e Thiersch, türsh 
Rutherford, ruru’ér-ford Sigourney, sig'ur-ni Tholuck, tölyk 
Ruysdael, rois'di Simon (Fr.), s6-mön tom 
Ruyter, roi'ter Sim on, sim’sun Thomas (Fr.), to-mü 
nclair, ompson, 
Slidell, sli-del' Pues end — 
8. Sloane, slón Thoreau, tho’rö 
Smeaton, smú'ton Thorwaldsen, tor’vill-zen 
Saavedra, si-ii-vi'rura Smollett, smol'et Thou, tà 
peak moan — aec) : — —— 
everel, sa-shev'ér-e ne, SÜN un n'berg 
s, züks Sobieski, su-b8-cs'k0 u 
Sacy, sü-56 Socinus, Sisi nous edemann, t@de-miin 
Saint-Arnaud, sau-tär-nd Solander, sol’an-dér Tiedgo, ted ge 
salut Cor, san-5er Somers, sum'trz Tighe, ti 
Sainte-Beuve, sant-béuv Somerville, sum’er-vil Timur, tim’ür 
Sainte-Croix, sant-krwa e | Sothern, Su rn, iraboschi, tà-rà-bos'ke 
Saint-Hilaire, san-t@-lar Soubise, sU-bEz Tischendorf, tesh'en-dort 
Saintine, san-tén Soulé, só-lii issot, t0-20 
SE, e wt. le nm EACUS 
coger. der = ult, s L : 
he S * Southey, sou'zui Tiziano, tét-se-U'nc (Titian) 
Saint-Leonards, sünt-len'ardz Souvestre, sü-ves-tr ueville, tok-vél 
Saint-Pierre, san-pc-ür . Sowerby, sou'ér-bi T eum: i 
Saint-Simon, san-st-mön Soyer, Swü-yü Tollemache, tol'mash 
Saladin, sal'a-din Spagnoletto, epii-nyo-let’td Tomline, tom'lin 
Salvator Rosa, sil-vi'tor ro.zi | Spalding, spal ding orq torki-mi'rui 
Salvini, siil-ve nd Spallanzani, späl-än-dzü-nd Torricelli, tor-t- el 
Sand ei eta —— — 
.), SUD noza, spé-n torn: 
Sand (Er) Mh dl Spohr, BDUT Toussaint L'Ouverture, Gaang 
Sandys, san'dis or sandz Sprague, sprüg lö-ver-tür ; 
Sannazaro, sün-nü-zWrd Spren 1, spreng'el Townshend, tounz'end 
Sansovino, eün-so-ve'nó Spurzheim, spyrtshim Travers, trav'éra 
Saulcy, £0-58 Staël, stul Tredgold, tred'gold 
Saumarez, sü/ma-rez Stanhope, stan'op Tregelles, tr&-gelz’ i 
Saurin, so-rah Staunton, stün'ton Trevelyan, tre-vel'yan 
Saussure, sü-Bür Steen, stün Trevor, tri vor 
Savary, si-vii-ré Steenwyk, stan’ wik Tricoupis, tri-kU'pis > 
Savigny, sii-vinyd Stein, stin Trollope, trol'op 
Savile, sa'vil Stephenson, stÜ'vn-sun Troyon, trwii- 
Savonarola, sti-von-ti-rd li Stevens, ste renz Trúbner, trübnér 
Saxe, saks Stier, ster Tschudi, chó 
Say, m Stilicho, Re 2 lé y ee 
A ueler, stok'we-icr y TU" 
Sonliger, ok Stothard, sto'thard Turgenjef, tur gen-yet 
Schadow, shii-d3 Stowe, st è AECH tic dal 
Schelling, shcl'ing Stowell, st3'el suda, um 
Schlegel, shla’ Strahan, striln Tytler, titler 
Schleicher, shli'cher Strauss, strous | 
Schleiermacher, shli’er-miich-cr Struensee, stryen-z4 U 
Schiemann, sh ¿min — * un . 
Schmidt; shmet ` swüreth Uccello, üt-chel1 
Schneider, shni’der Suchet, sü-shä Udall, Udal 
Schiffer, s er Sue, si Ueberweg, whér-vig 
Schomberg, shom’berg Sully, sü-l& 4 Uhland, 9: 
Schomburgk shom'bu Suvaroff or Suvoroff, su-vü'rof, | Ulfilas, ul'fi-las 
Sehonbetn, our | Sway, swan E, Wortes 
1 auer, sho’pen-hou-cr (GIL, SW e Mie 
Schonvnloff, shö-vilo Sybel (von), 2 bel Urquhart, seen or ur’ whart 
Schu shó Sydenham, sid'en-am Uwins, Q 
Schulze, shul'tse Szechenyi, si-chen'yé 
Schumann, shi’min y 
Schuyler ski-lér m e 
Schwanthaler, shviin'ti-ler . d 
Schwarz, shvirts a Vaccaro, vük'ü-ro 
EE aen | Taglioni, EE EN 
weinfurth, shv 0 D y 
Scoresby, skúrz'bl Talbot, tal'bo Valckenaer, vúlke-nir 





FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES, 














on dé pol | W. 

Valontin, — Vincent de Paul, nis : Warton, war ton Wren, 
Valois, Val-wi Vinet, vent, , Watson, wOUSUI Wyatt gt Moths. 

a x y. ü o 3 
Vám CLER vires fo cho Watteau, viit-t5 Wycherley Wich'ér.]i 
VADE, anban Fischer, üshfer Watts, wotz Wei, wik'lif 
Vandyko or Van Dyck, van-dtk’ | Vives roves- Waugh, wy er voie wi'li 
Vandyko or Ya : Viviani, ve-ve-Una Weber, va’b D Yndham, wind'am 
Vannutel, Vit-nUcha Vladimir, Ee vom Va niks 

aan Fore "ee : - 

Va Wen men Vogel, fo it Weishaupt, vis'houpt X 

am $ "e y SCH, ` Vo "üi-à LEI S, Y L e 
Varoli, —— 2 ech vwi-tür Weisse, vi wl? : x z 
eech Voltaire, voltan Wellesley en, Ximenes ECT BD, ell gy 
Vaucanson, vö-kon-sön yartigern, vor'ti-gérn Wenceslaus, ven seg Jus Snes 
Vaughan, Van or vyan , Werner, ver'ner 
Vauquelin, vö-klan Wesley, wesli ` Y 
— v. eg | 

ecc e lar E 
Vecellio, va-chel’t-o i Whately, whát'li Farrell, yar'cl 
Veit, fit h Waagen, vi ECH Wheatstone, whét'ston Youstt ae 
— viclüs'keth Wachsmuth, viks'mút M Nite ell, no e ke ‘riarte, Cain ta 

x = v e th wodz'werth A n a er, Y nit i scr 

Vendome, von-dóm We —— pr pia Whiteñeld, whit’teid 


Whitelocke, whit'lok 


vérj Walckenaer, välk-nür Whittier, whit’kör Z 
ergn Waldemar, wol’de-ınar a TL fi. 
Vernet, — Walker, wa ker Wieland, velünt " 
eronese, vi-ri-ni zii Wallace, wol'as Wight, wit Zahn, tsiin 


Wildenow, vúl'de-ny 


Wilkes, wilks 
"| Willoughby, wil'o-bi 


Zarate, thä-räta 


e fe * A "7 Zone 
Vicente’ We Walpole, ol pol „ UPr.), vatip-fan : Zingarelli, dzcén-gü-rel/]a 
Victa, vú-3' ti alsh, wolsh z Winer, vé ner, 21nzendorf, tscn’tsen-dorf 
Vieuxiemps, yyéu-toñ Walsingham, wol’sing-am Wishart, wish art Ziska, zis'ka 
Vignola, vén'yo-lü Waler, walter Wither, witu'cr Zorrilla, CTA 
Vie ven-y Walton, wal'tun Wolfe, wulf ; Zschokke, tshok’ke 
Yi lars, védür ` Wollastou, wul'as-ton Zuccarelli, dzuk-ü-rel'Io 


Wollstonecraft, wul'ston-kraft 


E, vol-yü'güs Wolseley, wulz'li 


Villehardouin, dën dn at 


illéle, vo-làl ard, wg olsey, wul'zi > Zumala-Carreguy, thó-mà'ü. . 
Villen vel-maü W ardlaw, wardla Vordsworth, werdz’werth — kürrü'ge 
illeneuve, vél-ncay Warham, wor'am POTSALC, rot en ` Zumpt, tsumpt 
illeroi, vel-rwá aring, wa'ring ‚ouverman, you ver-miin Zuñiga, thó-nyc 
- Villiers, vil’yerz Warner, war'ntr Wrangell, vriing’el Zurbaran, thur-bii-riin’ 


Villoison, vél-wii-zun Vraxall, raks'n Zwingli, tsveng'le 















Fate, für, fat, fall; me, met her, golden; pine, pin; nōte, not, müve; _tübe, tub, bull: oil, pound; ch, chain; e, go: 
Lë Y: xm si, then; th, (hin; zh, asure French, vite, bùt; ‘bist, ncúf; n,oa. : Scotch and German, ch, loch, nacht. 


_ — — —— 


WORDS, PHRASES, AND N OTEWORTHY SAYINGS, 


.FROM THE LATIN, GREEK, AND MODERN LANGUAGES, MET WITH IN 
CURRENT ENGLISH. 


[Certain others will be found in the Dictionary itself) 


; to an indi- 

Ab initio. [L.] From th ginning. vidual’s interests or — sonal [ iori With st ngor a 
au intra, [L. Prom vithin Ad infinitum. [L.] To Infinite Mente | 2 e quod a ieh strom o what you are 
Ab origine. Tug FU the origin, ToD. | dd interim. Ue] die meanwhile, grand; great exponse 

2 rj i ji z a La. > msec. 
re [L.] From the egg; from the begin- kor? [LJ ue e tea draie [Er] At Hel - 

. Ad libitum, [L. cas i i, et le Ciel t'aidera. [Fr.] Help you 

Ab ovo usque ad mala. [L.] From the EBE | «id nauscean., [ L.] TO disgust or saticty. Auo and Haven will Inet EXE 


to the apples (as in Roman banquets); | Ad referendum, [L.] For further considera- | à. la delle etoile. [Fr.] Under tho stars; in 

Absente reo, U] he STE being absent. | Ad rem. [I ] To the p to tho poi Tonne Meurs; [Er] In cued Hoe Ce 

Absit — [L] Let there bo no ill-will; a dacriptus í Te. [L. A tached to BC > SE sere. = : ps 
46D. LL] I am present; hero! à l'abri. [Fr.] Under shelter, 

amen joa Keck Lu) from one speci- | Ad unguem, [ LJ 0 the nail; to a nicely; | à la dérobée. (er) By stealth. 


i exactly; perfect . [Fr.] After the French 
y: Le, Rum) Tom tho building of | Ad vai dene I1] AI to a man, mede. c RH LETS 


., the city; Lë, Rome, A a ode, s: TA 
@ cheval, [Fr.] On horseback, a thor naxe paratus, [L.] Prepared for d la quede. [Er] According to tho c 


dd apert uram (libri). [L.] At the opening | Ad valorem, [T. A e? ; i 

y : wenn’ ae e 144.] Accordi raluc. - [Fr.] Emulously; so as to vic. 
of aae; wherever the book opens. Ad vitam aut ta [L.] E AMA at Frese: tit} Tn the open nir; cool. 

Ad te as Ged A t Pleasure, ie., till some misconduct bo proved. Allez-vous-en. In Away with you. 
lends: Ùe., never, as fi o Grecka Dol nó with Quis um With an equable mind; | Allona. (Fr. nbus oy come! 007 (come, 

Ailend in their mode n reckoning, ve porenuius, IL 1 Moro lasting than Aner mue [1.] Another exactly similar. 


um vulgus, attractor | brass, Ma ble. [Fr.] Satisfactory apo- 

please the Tabble Afai Amende honorable. 
deux mair d re d'amour. [Fr.] A love nffai : logy; reparation. : 
af PA An affair of hon- | à merveille. .[Er.J] To a wonder; marvel 


SPA: [Fr.] For two hands; two- | Afai 
handed; having u dou py erat Soare Jously. 





\ 
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Lé 





A 
icus humani generis. (L.] Af 
Amicus Tha ni gc (L.] A friend of Brutum fulmen, [L.] A harmless thunder- | De bon augure. [Fr.] Of good augury or 


n race. 
r patria. Lal Love of country. omen. 
pedis propre. ; r.] Solf-love; E > De an grace. [Fr.] With good graco; 
De die in dicm. (L.] From day to day. 


‘Ancien régime. LEr.] The ancient or former 
Dégagé. (Fr.) Free; easy; 
eme Eeler 


order of things. 
Anno atatis suc. Dal In the year of his or utandum. [L.] Th 
is no disputing about tastes. LES 


her age. 
nno Ghristi. (L.] In the year of Christ. 
Spe Domini. i In the year of our Lord. De eweg Ze the Roe 3 
Delen la est Carthago. (L.] Carth 
be blotted oat tago. [L] age must 


Anno mundi. Un, 
De mortula nit wisi bonum. CLJ Bay nothing 




































Cadit questio. [L. i ; 

MK di ather discuss AA falls; there 
nvidia. A 

Cetera dese. Tle] the rest 1s wanting. 

Caris, paribus. [L.] Other things being 


equa 

Campo santo. (It.] A burying-ground 

Carpe diem. LU.) Enjoy the "day; 
— tine the progone day; 

Casus belli. (L.] That which causes or justi- 
fics war 


Causa sine qué non. [L.] An indispensable 



























Anno urbia cowlite, {L.] e year from 
the timo the city (tome) was built. 
Annus mirabilis, |L.] Year of wonder 


,) In the year of the world. 
n th 
‘Ante meridicm. [L.] Before noon. but good of the dead. 


A outrance, LEr.] To extremities. cause or condition. Den Eed, 
Aperçu. [Er] A general sketch or survey. | Cedant arma toga. [L.] Let arms yield to Do fadente (ik Wie E: 
del ig er | fho ge, hae is, lt Sl te | Pe gates EE 

7 I A s e civil power. ; H . 
a Pick [Fr 102 foot. va sans dire. (Fr.] That goes without dene Cl god william KEE will 
à propos de bottes. [Fr.] Apropos of boots; ` 


ing; that is a matter of courso. 
Ce neat que le premier pas qui coûte. [Fr.] 
It is only the first step that is difficult. 
C'est à dire. (Fr.] That is to say. 
C'est une autre chose. [Fr.) That's quite an- 
other thing. 
Ceteris paribus. (L.] Seo Cateris. 
Chacun d son gott. [Er.] Every ono to his 


taste. 
Chemin de fer. [Er.] Iron road; a railway. 
Chere amie. (Fr) Ae (female) friends 

Che sarà, sara. (1t.] What will be, will be. 
Chi tace confessa. (Lt.] Ho who keeps silence 


confesses, 

Ci git. (Fr.) Horo lies, 

Olarum et vencrabile nomen. [L.) An illus- 
trious and venerable namo. 

Cogito, ergo sum. Lii] I think, therefore I 


exist. . 
Comitas inter gentes. (L..] Politeness between 


nations. 

Comme il faul. Œr] As it should be. 

Commune bonum. |1.) A common good, 

Communibus annis. [L.) On the annual 
average. 

—— consensu. [L.] By common con- 
sen 

Compagnon de voyagc. [Fr.] A travelling 
companion, 

Compte rendu. [Fr.) An account rendered ; 


a report. 
Con amore. [It.) With love; very earnestly. 
Conditio sine quà non. [L.] A necessary con- 


tion. 
Conjunctis viribus. [L. With united 

powers. 
Conseil d'état, (Fr.] A council of state; a 


epihs. 
a propos de rien. ( Fr.) Apropos to nothing; 


Arbiter clegantiarum. [L.] A judge or su- 
premo authority in matters of taste. 


ing. 
Dicu ct mon droit, [Fr.] God and ht. 
A" ba — 
A difficulty 


Argent comptant, LE'r.] Ready money. 

Argumentum ad hominem. LL.) An argu- 
ment to the individual man; te. to his 
interests and prejudices, 

Argumentum ad ignorantiam. Il Anargu- 
ment founded on à person's iguorance. 
Argumentum ad judicium. [L.] Argument 

appealing to the judgment. 
Argumentum ad verecundiam. [L.] Argu- 
ment appealing to modesty. 
Ariston metrot. Sr] Moderation is best. 
Arriere pensée. [Fr.) Mental reservation, 
"Ars est celare artem. [L.] It ia truo art to 
conceal art. s - 
Ara longa, vila brevis, D) Art is long, lifo 
is short. 
Artium magister. Wel Master of Arts, 
à tort et à travers. | Fr.] At random; with- 
out consideration. 
Au contraire. [Fr.] On the contrary. 
Aucourant. [Fr.) Fully acquainted with 


matters. 
Au désespoir. (Fr.] In despair. 
Audi alteran partem. Da) Hear the other 


side. 

Au fait. [Fr.] Well acquainted with; ex- 
pert. 

Au fond. [Fr.] At bottom. 


Divide et impera. 

Dolce far niente. [ 
sweet idlencss. 

Dominus vobiscum. [L.] The Lord be witb 


QU. 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. D) 
It is sweet and glorious to die for one's 


country. 
Dum D, spero. [L.] While I breathe 1 
ope. 
Dim eivimvue, vivamus. [L.] While we live, 


let us live. 
Durante vita. [L..] During life. 


Ecce homo. [L.] Behold the man: 
Édition de luxe. [Fr.] A splendid and cx- 
pensive edition of a book. ` 
Editio princeps. [L.] The first printed edi- 
yon (11 Land my kin 
Go ct TEX meus. 1 
Eheu! — bie anni. [L3 ‘Alas! the 
zë cars 3 
Emeritus. [L] Retired or superannuated 





ho gold Cary aa cit legem. [L.] Consent, makes uite ew friend 

1 1 i e le € n . sl d s 

Anod meo ede ee Ea amt, (Fhe In the rear; behind; back. 
Au reste. [Fr.] As for the rest. Consilio ct prudentia. [L.] By wisdom and ti 


Au revoir, [Fr.] Adicu until we meet again. 

Ausaitöt dit, aussitót fait. [Fr.] No sooner 
said than dono. _ 

Autant d'hommes, autant, d'avis. [Fr.] 8o 
many men, so many minds. 

Aut Casar aut nullus, LL.] Either Cæsar or 


no ` 

Aut vincere aut mori. [L.] Either to con- 
quer or to dic; death or victory. 

Aux armes! [Fr.] To arms! 

Avant propos. [Fr.] Preliminary matter; 


— —— lute. DI 
ra salule. 
à votre santé. [Fr.] }To your health. 


Baa bleu. [Fr.] A blue-stocking; a literary 


woman. 

Beata memoria. (L.] Of blessed memory. 

Beaux esprite. [ r.| Men of wit. 

Beaux yeux. [Fr.] Fine cyes; good looks. 

Bel esprit. [Fr.] A person of wit or genius; 
a brilliant mind. 


Bella! horrida bella! (.] Wars! horrid 


wars! $ 
Ben trovato. E Well invented. 
Béte noire. [Fr.] A black beast; a bug- 


wat, 
Bis dat qui cito dat. [L.] Ho gives twice who 


En allendant. [Er.] In the meantime. 
En ROTE Forward. 

En déshabillé. (Fr.] In undress. 

Encifct. Er.) In effect; substantially; really. 
En famille. VFr.]) With one's family; in a 


domestic state. 

Enfant gäte. [Er.] As iled child. 

Enfants perdus. LES) ost children; a for- 
lorn hope. 

Enfant trouvé, [Er] A foundling. 

Enfin. [Fr.] In short; at last: finally. 

En grande tenue. LES) In full drezs. 

En plein jour. (Er. In A 

En rapport. LES. harmony; in agree: 


En règie. TUS EE to rules; in maer, 


prudence. 

Constants e die (L.] By constancy and 
virtue (or bravery). 

Contra bonos mores. La, Against good man- 

ners. 

Copia verborum. [L.] Rich sup ly of words, 

Coram nobis. [L.] Beforo ear in our pres- 


ence. - 
Cordon sanllaire. [Er] A linc of guards to 
prevent the spreading of contagion Or 


stilence. 

— (Perl A stroke,—Coup d'essai, a first 
attempt.—Coup d'élat, a sudden decisive 
blow in politica; a stroke of liey, - Coup 
de grace, n. finishing siroke.—Coup de 


- ~ 


"—Ó ER 


En revanche. (Fr.] In requital; in return. 
En suit i ín he ane in a set. 
gu J In company: 

Ente Mte cordiale. ul Cordial understand- 

ing, especially between two states. 
Entourage. (Fr. Surroundings; adjuncts. 
Entre nous. [Fr.] Between ourselves. 
En vérité. Fe In truth; verily 


dail, a rapid glance of the eye, — Coup « 
pied, a kick.— Coup de soleil, sunstroke.— 
Coup de thédtre. a theatrical effect. 
Codie qeil coûte. [Fr.] Cost what it may. 
Gredal Judaus Apella. La) Let Apella, the 
superstitious Jew, evo it; 1 won't. 
Credo quia absurdum. (L.] I believe because 
it is absurd. 
Crux criticorum. Dal The puzzle of critica. 
Cucullus non facil monachum. [L.] The cowl 
does not make the friar. 
Ke L.] For whose advantage? to 
what en 
Cum prone salis. [L.] With a grain of galt; 
eil no Le] With privile 
um privilegio. LL. priv 
Curiosa felicitas. Lal Nico felicity of er, 


one composed of many. 
14. [L.] According to the exigency. 
apri: de cores. Va The animating spirit 
ve body, as a regimen 
Esse quam videri, Lu. To be rather than te 


Est modus in rebus. [L.] There is a medium 
in all th 


Bon ami. [Fr.] Good friend. 

Bon gré, LA gré. [Fr.) With good or ill 
grace; willing or unwilling. - 

Bon jour. [Fr.] G S morning. 

Bonne el belle. [Fr.] Good and handsome. 


bun gin ND DEL cefera). [LJ And tho rest. 

d cetera (o L 
Bon wo e En Cont tae Corrente calamo. [L] With a running or | Ethoc(or Et id) genus omne. LL, And every- 
Breveté, (Fr.] Patented. rapid pen. thing of th 


e sort. 
Et sequentis, Et scquentia, TL] And thoso 


Brevi manu. [L.] With n short hand; ox- hat follow. 


temporaneously. Dame d'honneur. [Er.] Maid of honour. 
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3. [L.] And so of the rest. 
A sie de Ahle ; ala And so of the like. 
El tu, Brute! [L..] Aud th ou also, Brutus! 
Ex adverso. [L. jr From the opposite side. 


Heartily; sincerely. 
A AM edra. [ TAM the chair; with 


Es ao Autory of a professor or learned 


probat regulam. [L.] The excep- 
Er fort tests) the rule, 
Except — n [L.] The due excop- 










































In extremis, |L. 
In orma * * re Joint of Poor Cath. 
ra di 
roit Sarah: "m. [ ud. Below ong 7 digi s 
> hoc statu, | 3h vi thiet d. i ih orth cess 
T m limine. ial de t ES is slate old, tings, 


AE, — 
oco parentis, [L.] In the Place of a 


In d di 
ings. TES. [L.] Into the midst of 































du corps. [Fr.] A body-guard, 
deri mobile. [Fr.] A T E liable to gen- 


Gardést Mee] Fr.] Take good ca 
Gurdez bien. (Fr. ‘r.] Keep the faith. 
Gaudeamus i] IL ] So let ous j be Joyful. 
Gena d'armes. [Fr.] Men at a 
Gens de EE [ ES Military n nen 
Gens de lettres. Literary men. 
—— T r. d = gentleman. 

ermanice 

Gloria in AU ne [LJ Glory to God in the 


tions being m chest. In memo 
22 - Gi SW the die of example. Gloria patri. [L [L de be to the ‚Father, memo — [L.] To the Metmary of; in 
E * herp I Through mere favour, | Gnothi seauton. [(Gr.] Know th thyse It. In nomine, [I..] In the name of, 
Ex neccesttate —* [L.] From the necessity Grande Dien [e r.] Thanks to God. A — Hn d a anao clouds, 
of the case Grande toilette. di [Fr.] Full dress, In — paratus. D for al 


Ex nihilo m nihil Jit. [L.] Out of nothing, 
nothing comes. 
L 1 L.] From thc foot we 
E RS we judge of the 
whole from the specimen. 
Experientia —— stultos. [L.] Experience 
— 
Experimentim e crucis, TA An experiment 
st ev 
e Experto c crede, D, ] Rust ong one who has had 


RE dick . [E] After the deed is donc; 
xpress 3 —— Ti In express terms. 


thiugs 
In partibus i delium. „Parts 
longing to [S ER or E a not 
ps m. the [E pan C: Carholio y faith, Mc 
tum reve 
In petto. [It.] wir? the ha reserve, 
In die [L.] In possible breasts fn in Dom 


In presenti. [L.] At the resent 
In propria persona. [L.] OS onc ‘some * 


In — naturalibus. [L. naked 
pe re. [L.] In tho matt séi e 

n rerum natura 

on ] In the nature of 


Grand merci. [Fr. Many thanks. 

— al ec ie E War to the knife. 

Guerre d mort. (Er! War to the death. 

Guerre à outrance. [Fr.] War to the utter- 
most. 


Haud longis intervallis, [L.] At brief inter- 
vals. 
Haud passibus equis. [L.] Not with equal 
S 
Haut d goat. [Fr.] High flavour; clegant 
tas 


Helluo librorum. [L.] À devourer of books; 
a book-worm. 
Hiatus valde defendus, [L. k A A chasm or de- 
ficiency much to bo regrè 
Hic ct ubique. [L.] Hero an — ev erywhere. 
ze labor, b Aoc opus est. [L.] This is labour, 
is is toi 
Hinc ille lacrime. [L.] Hence these tears, 
odie mihi, ras tibi. [L.] Mino to-day, 
ek to-morro 
ES [Gr.] The many; tho vulgar; the 


Hombre de un libro. [Sp.] A man of ono 

Homme des affaires. [Fr.] A man of busi- 
ness. 

Homme d'esprit. [Fr.] A man of wit or 


—— sum; humani nihil a me alicnum 
uto. (L.] Tam a man; u count nothing 

„ouman indifferent to m 

Honi soi qui mal Y pense, 10. Fr.] Evil to 
him who evil thinks. 

Honores mutant mores. [L.] Honours 

—— men's ——— Lag real 
orresco shudder as I relate. 

Hd. * En rate LEA] Out of condition to 


Hers det la toi. [Fr.] In the condition of an 
Hora de propos. [Fr.] Not to the point or 
i ore d d'exvre. [Fr.] Out of course; out of 


ond the walls. 


Em omnes. [L.] From one judge of In secula sæculorum, [14.] Forages 


In situ. [L.) In is x Gel situntion 
In statu quo. die E the former state. 
Inter alia. mong other things, 

nter nos. UL. pos tween ourselves, 
In — -] As a means of terrifying: 

y way of warning. 
Inter ey m J Among themselv 'es, 
In the whole; entire 

ha a i .] Within the walla 
In transitu. On the passage, 
In vacuo. [L. i empty space; in a vacuum, 


Facile princeps. [L.] um pre-cminent; 
indisputably the firs 

Facilisest descensus pen (or Averno). [L.] 
Tho descent to Avernus (or hell) is easy, 

Facon de parler. [E (Er -] Manner of speaking. 

Fax p populi. [L.] dregs of pne people, 

Faire bonne mine. [Fr.] To p To put a good face 
u ema 

Fail accompli, [Fr.] A thing — done. 

Fama clamosa. [L.] A current scandal. 

Far niente, [It.] The doin of nothing. 

Faa est et ab hoste doceri. ] It is risht to 


1 
Fata obstant. [L.] The Fates oppose it, 
Fera: domestica dl Of a wild mus un- 


truthistold underthe o influence of liqu 
nvità Minerva. [L.] Against the will 
alinorva; without genius or natural abil 


Ipse dixit, al He himself said it; a dog- 
matic say or assertion. 
Ipsissima —— [L.] The very words, 
pso facto. [L.] In the fact itself. 
Ira —— brevia est, [L.] Anger is a short 
madness. 
Jtalicé. [L.] In Italian. 


Jacta est alea. [L. Abe dic is cast. 

Je ne sais quoi, [Fr.] I know not what; a 
soniething or other 

Je suis pré. [Fr.] I am ready. 

Jet d'eau. Fr TA jet zi water; a fountain. 


' faith and love, 
Fide et duci. t P y fidelity and confi- 


43 [L.] Defender of tho f. 
Ple Morel (rl pe eater oft eae 
Fidea Enica l [L.] ri an Carthaginian 


er 
Fidus dates. li Faithful Achates; a 


* 


true Jeu d 1A on words; a pun 
Filius nullius. [L.] A son of nobody, eu do mots. [Fr.] 2 : 
Filius Sin A Son of the earth: ono of — est errare. [L.] To erris human. o: d'esprit LFr.] A ren or of wit; a witti 

low birth. m. [L.] At fue mane place (in a book), Joci causa, M [L d For the sake of a joke. 


Fille de joie. [Fr.] A prostitute, 
respice. [L.] Look to the end. 4 
d Zb opus. [L.] The end crowns 


Flagrant dello. ge tly ae During hostilities, 
the commission 


Tide dien. [Ger.] I 
Jd est. [L.] That i is: — contracted i.e. 
Id ores. omne. [L.] All of that sort or de- 


Ignorantio elenchi. [L.] Ignorance of the 
point in —— 


Jubilate Doo ] Rejoice in God; be joyful 


edendi Dei. [L. uns ho judgment of God. 
sure divino, Ug By diving 

Jure humano [ By human law. 

uris peritus. [L.] Ono learned in the law. 


Es crime. Ignotum, per ignot The unkn Juris ul doctor. [L.] Doctor of both 
"imd frangi. Us] To bo bent, not | | (explained) by the e stilt i unknown tho e eek canes A 1 
Jus canonicum. [L.] The canon law. 


La le diable au corps. [Fr.] The devil is in 
him Jus civile. [L. d The civil law. 
2 penscroso. Ue] The pensive man. 


e source and origin. 
For pir are [i Wit firmness in ac ing. Jus divinum. [L.] The divine law. 


Fortuna De L.] Fortune favours ums Zero, From the depths of tho | Jus et norma loquendi. [L.] Tho law aud 
Front udia Ade. (1.10 There is no trusting Impart re [L.] With unequal military J penton D] The law Ee L 
sume genpumere madi TL.) p Dorn to con- Impedimanta au) vierge o or baggage. J use mei. [Fr.] Ska mean. 
F ` iet timo dies on. tempus, LL. ] Irrecover- or rule within, another. ^ government Labor è ipse voluptas. [L.] Labour itself is a 
Fui Plin. wll LJ d e p wero iro once Trojans. | Jn articulo E ; Dé A the point of —— Omnia vincit. [L.] Labour conquers 
runi. [1 T Ads — thunder- ; ]In ans RE ee [L.] The sweet sol- 


aco of our la 


Be 
EE E See oe nie Ee Ee 
Fror ke RES zago for ‘speaking, Ka book Jatoriua. "E ] A list of prohib- | Z Jrallegro. [Tt] Tho J Eho merry mani un 
Pra — i TUS Tn El stone. lip of the e, 
Cali de corr la] In F [Fr.] ql Galety of heart. Tcr [L. y ra equilibrium; cqually Lapsus calami. D Jas 4 diat tho Eis 
— ab A boys a a waiter. i cae Tia: uj * fail Ins m actuality. PEDAL . Asl allp oft the memory. 





In vino veritas. [L.] There is truth in ine; ` 


e _—-- es — 


ees — 
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Sic transit gloria mundi, [L. A Thus passes 
away tho glory of Mis world 

Sicut ante. [L.] As before. 

Sic vos non GE Vu Thus you labour 
but not for yourselves. 

Similia similibus curantur. [L.] Like things 
are cured by like. 

Si monumentum. quaris, circum spro MT. 
Ii iyon seck his monument, look aroun 


Toujours prét. Alw 
T ët rea 
owr de Jores, A feat of ot s 


Towut-à-fail. Fr. r HI or . 
— HEY ibo ni entirely, 

out au contrai ` 
Tout « vous, l y p Mek On the 


Quantum meruit, [L.] As much as he de- 


fatus ab ilo. [L.] How 
nns frm "ET h ¡much as suffices. 
s much 
sonim close. [PE], Something: a tritle. 
proquo. 0 


[Ec] 










mething in return; an 






stodict i custodes? M. J, Who 
ee the keepers themselves? 
ui S EXCUSE s'accusc. IE) ] He who excuses 


himself accuses himself. 


E ef hon ie] eer 
o this ex 
—— In whatever way. 





you 
Sine curd. L.] Without charge or care. 
Sine die. li Without a day being ap- 


inte - 
Sine dubio. IAN. .] Without doubt. 
Sine mord. [Li] Without delay. 


Ti la xcii t UNO, 
Tu quoquc. [Li] v — 


Ubi bene, ibi pat 
there is one’s, cay ‚1 Where it ig Well 











E God | S. ta non. [L.] Without. which, not; | Ubi supra. LL.) Where 
sét ch mou —— pase ince S IT TE eneen, St "The las odd. 
'hich was | Si parva. licet componere n 4. ua 
Quod crat demonstrando. D [ di Dus still things mia t e compared with g great. | Una SE [L] With one YOlco; unanj. 
9i 4 
Quod crat faciendum. [L.] Which was to Sit M terra levis. II Light lio tho carth 






te fau accompli, [Fr.] An accomplished 
Une Ge [L.] With one miud; unani. 


mous! 


Usque aa: nauseam, [T 
Usus ade I UT J To yim 


Une dulci. [L.] [d sg useful äs thes Plea- 


Ut e JH -] As below. 
UH ossi etis. [L.] AR you hold in Posseg. 






— para mL [L.] If you wish 
for peace, prepare 

Sola nobilitas rui [L.] Virtuo the only 
nobility. 

Dro meliora. [L.] I hope for better 


Seid, mendax. So oblea Nobly untruthful; 
untruc fora 
Sponte sud. [L.. For one one’s * na own accord. 


— — — — 


uod vide. L.] Which see. 
rum ue AIL Sui. [L.] On whom, or 

Ee? I vas anim rtant pa 
us mente 


"E SEN, às Las God wishes to destroy, 
Quot ot hoà — [L.] Many men 
2068, ` 

à ny minds. 











Raison d Fr.] A reason of state. 
ison J Teaso hi Stat magni nominis umbra. [L E] EE o stands Ut. Geh ra. [L.] As above. 
Raton dt [s cb 1] Tho — the pa of a mighty nar 





Wn in A ak nigroque simillima 
— aa by A — on earth: and 
Bee tine a bet: swan (formerly believed 

Denon exis ent 
uctio ad absurdum. [L.] The reducing 


ti in toan — f 
s atiga to an business being unfin- 





Snia nuo EEN bellum, DI, .] Iu tho state in 
were before the war, 
sich en ings L.] The state in which. 
Sua cuique voluptas, (L.] Every man has 
his own pleasures, 
Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. [L.] Gentle 
in manners resolute in execution. - 


Va victis. [1..] Woe to the van — 
Valcat quantam valere potes 
pass for what it is worth, 5 D ] Lot i 
parie lectiones, m Various readings, 
"ariorum nota, e not vario 
V. commentators bil ah "X 
arium et mutabile semper fami 
W oman is ever a change and cl 

















nS tetigistt. [D.] You h OUT Cegedel — consideration. elous thi 
pak ou have touc Sub pena. nder a pena 8 thing. 
y m mattor with a needle; you have hit | Sub cael MAE [L.] Under the pretext | Veni, vidi, vici. [L.] I came, I saw, I con- 
the thing exactly. of ustico, quered. [Cresar's message to the senate 
Requiescat in pace. [L.] May ho (or she) | Sub rosa. Under DS 39007: privately. when he conquered Pharnaces, king of 
rest in Sub silent M (L.] In silen Pontus.] 
Res angusta somi [L.] Narrow circum- | Sub voce. [L.] Under such ¢ or such a word. | F erbatim ct —— [L.] Word for word 
—— — at hom mas 3 loii Suggestio Jalsi. [L.] Suggestion of false- yond Hen for lotta $ m. V y 
8 ge e n ings done ; exploits. erbum sat sapienti, A word is eno 
: . ER — Aach A case or suit already for a wise eps ; J SS 







Sui generis, [L.] Of its own peculiar kind. 

Summum bonum. [L.] TI he chief 
Summum ju summa M juria. ho 
rigour of the law is the] icight ih dE 


Veritas prevalebit. Tt 1 Truth will prevail, 
Veritas vincit. [L.] Truth conquers, 
PON sana peur. [Fr.] Truth without 
car, 
Vestigia nulla relrorsum. [T..] No return: 
ing ‘footstoy ps; no traces backward: 
Vexata questio. ^e ] A disputed question. 
Via media. [L.] A middle courso. x 
Vide et crede. [L.] See and beliove. i 
Të meliora roboque, deteriora sequor, 
I sce and a approve the better course, 
y folio the worse 
Ee ub supra. [L.] Seo what is stated 
2 


Vi et armis. [L.] By forco and arms; by 
main force, 
Vincit omnia veritas. [L. ] Truth conquers 
11 thin ngs. 


Vires acquirit cundo. [I J As it goes it ac- 
quires strength. 

Vi r gapit qui peca toa — pa 1 Ho isa 
Vise m: 

Virtute le et fide. | Te} Byer or w. a virtuc and 


th. 
Virtute et labore. By virtue and labour. 
irtute ic. I] Go 3 Recaro through vitae 
i3 comica Comic power 
Vis medicatriz nature. [L.] Tho healing 
power of nature. 







Rupe tine F ] Look to the end. 

— — [EJI shall rise again. 

Revenons d nos moutons. [Fr.] Let us re- 
m to our sheep; let us return to our 


o Robe dec de — [Fr.] A morning-gown or 


Ruat cot — L.] Let the heavens fall. 
Rus in urbe. A d The country in Ee 


Sal [L.] Attic ‚eu: i.e. wit. 
Salvo jure. L [L. He ht being gafe. 
Sala p pudore. [L.) Wit d offence to mo- 


Sans peur et ` 
pus pen i lat Ai, [Fr.] Without 
Sans. souci os Wit dor? caro, 
patched. ds tha taller ee — d. 
Salis a superque, [L.] Enoug —— 


han 
tia verborum. [L. Enough of words; no vourer of all thin 
more nced be Ad Tempus fugit. D séi d Time flies. 
posi 


——— qui peut DS" Let him savo himself Tenax propos Tenacious of Durposo 
q t 
Savoir Y faire [Fr.] The knowing how to vie whe ad qua. -] The term or limit 


act; ta 
—* avoir riore. [Fr.] Good-breeding; refincd Terminus & quo [L.] The term or limit 






Sonia veri. [L.] A suppression of tho 






Bim n citique, [L. ] Let every one have his 


Bar tus cuique m H Every onc has his 


Tabula rasa. [L.] A smooth or blank tablet. 
Tedium vito, [L.] W earincss of Ji 
— — Hin heay ui $ 
such anger dwell in heavenly minds 
at miei, SÉ 18 o much the botter, 


OTEC 

Ton rannta i fou being * Se ín illi 
niu, nos el mutamur 8. 
l p.) he times are changing and we with 


reg edax hings [L.] Time the de- 











r 

grues oe, J — to arb Or See Lack [I.] A third something; a Fua is Tong ars longa. [D.] Life is short, 

en Toga virilia. [L.J] Tho manly toga; tho | Vile via virtus. [L.] Virtue tho n of life. 

Semper fidelis. E liv í riding to rule. ress of ma Voilà. [Fr.] Behold; there is; there arc. 

waya In thfuL To kalon. [Gr.] The beautiful; tho chief | Voilà tout ut. [Fr. Thats E 

Semper pa e TJA TN ga en Tot homines, quot sententic, [L.] So erent cus hogs: [Iv] ThA Cana 

it is A overly fave trovato,| GC LES noi (rue ros de 50 many y y mind d 5 Eo many vot M Acn i D nit [L.] No EE is 
m verbis. 
sie itur ita d aatra, [LT i tafi, je tho way to | Totis viribus ek V DET dis might, o o oa et ralerea nih A A volco and 
Sic passi m. [L.] So hereand d lere through- dee oppo sët Vi whole heavens; dia- Vos papi, vor De Del. (ha) "the voice « of the 


Toujours perdrix. 
Sica temper GH, ] Everso to tyrants, always the samo (Er Always again. De bet, LL copio is d Bo roles of God 


T D 
— 
vt 


E » AE 
— — 





ESA @ ` ^ad 


ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS 
COMMONLY USED IN WRITING AND PRINTING. 






















































































A. or ans. Answer Capt. Captain. 
Aro (Ù. ad). T Sorat Se Cardinal. Dit (l Doctor Theo of Science. ). Doc- F.R.C.P. Yellow of the Royal 
ais ire stl Galt Sal ran nae, | te ie Pann oro | FREE E RE 
C.C. Catholic Urs Dunt. (Deane E OL F.R.C3. Fellow of the Royal 
s. 


Q.D. V. Carte-de-visite. 

0. E. Civil Engincer. 

Cent. (L. centum). A hundred. 
Lappe Centigrade (thermome- 


of E. coufer). Compa 
RI IN Goss, — jnsur- 


C. GG 

0.G.8. — Suedel, Centi- 
metre, Gramme, Second (as 

m" of length, mass, and 


on “Chi ter; church. 
Chan, Chapter. 
Order of the Crown of In- 


Hä 
te (Cicestrensis). Of Chi- 


ham 
D. Yan ar? Deo volente). God vil- 


Dwt. GC, denariua, penny, and | - 
Eng. weight). A penny weight F 


or penny weights. Collere of 
F.R.G.S. Fellow of the Royal 


Geo cal Socie 
F.R. Serophice Fellow Melle 
Institute of British 


tects. 
F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal So- 


“bp. Archbist 
A. u Anie — Before 


ale; Ys Account. 
, (L. Anne Domini). In the 
D. of our Lo 
D.C. Aide-de- -camp. 
Adi: no vote 


ENEE bit. (Li. ad libit- 
A AE At pleasure. 

Adm. Adıniral, 

‘Adv. Adverb; advocate. 

“EE. or at. (L. catis). ‘Of age; 


aged. 

A. KA 1. Associatoot the Faculty 
AY Actuarie 
1. H. (L. Pee Hegired In tho 


E. East or Eastern. 
Eblan. (Eblanensis). Of Dublin. 
He! sten Cent (oral 
e ntra - 
—— London]: Estab ed = 


Chu 
Ed. ution or editor. 
E.E. Errors excepted. 
E.E.T.S. Early oiish Text 


CR Di 
E. gs A quenti gratia). For 


idet y of L 
F.S.A. Fellow of the ‘Society of 


wä Do.. Scotland. 
FS.S. Fellow n the Statistical 


Se ear of the E. T "Fast India or East Indies. 
d E B: asociate, rate of the Insti- e the ry DES BE WEL East India Fe SCH feet. 
ute of Civil Eugincers. Clk. E. EC. n ae India Company's F.T.C.D. Fellow of Trinity Col- 


C.M. KO — Magister 
"Sister in Surgery; ee 


Met 
M. Zi Companion of the Order 


A.K.C. Associate of King's Col- 
ine (London) 
Ala. Alaban 


A.M. (L. y pue Mundi), in the 

year of the world; (li sinte | , of St. Michael] and St. George. Eng. —— or English. | ga, Georgi 

Wertlicm) before noon; (L. | Co. Com nty. 38 or E — dmm Gal. or Gall. Gallon or 
Artium Magister), Master of | Col. Colanel: i Colonials Colos- rd (L Bagr.: oa d or ec. | 9.C.B. Grand Cross of the Bath. 
Arts. sinns; Column; Colorado. tera). And others; and so forth. G.C.M.G. Cross of 

Ane AR tony MOUs. Comp. € — or comparative. | EE eos Orn E Commander of 

4 O e GE 
tia). Ane the following. the Star of In 


dia. 
Gen. or Genl. General. 
Gent. or Genin. Gentleman or 


Conn. Connecticu 


oft oe Corresponding Mem- Ex. Exa 


Ex. div. Exclusive. of dividend. 
Exon.(L. Exoniensis).Of Exeter. 


“Las. Answer. 
Antiq. Antiquities. 


An: or my eer Apri 
R.A. ‘of the Royal car. ES Corresponding Sccre- gentlemen. 
— e gm. Grammer. 
A.R.H.A. Associate of tho | C. yal Wierk of the Peace. Fa) Fahr. Fahrenheit (thermo- | G.A Gran 
M.K.P. P. Grand Master of the 


C. P.C. Clerk of the Privy Coun- en. 
Fa. uj ellow of the Antiqua- 


an Soci 
FA A Ki E. low of tho Anti- 
quarian Society of Ban Edinl burst 
FA C. Free come {of Sco 


Fep. Foolsc 
F. un ‘Follow of the ci 


F.D. qu Fidei Defensor o 
E Dofender of Wi 
1 


Fec. re eit) Hol lor she did it. 
Hee d. v. Fellow o luca 


Royal I Hibernian Academy: 
Ari. Aris Arizona Territory. 
‘Ark. Arkansas. 

A.R.S.A. “Associate of theRoyal 

Scottish Academy. 

A.R.S. M. Associato of theRoyal 

School of Minea 
A.S., A.-Sax. A nglo-Saxo 
A. U.O. (L.Anno > Urbis Condita 

or Ab Urbe Conditd) In the 

year from tho building of the 
city (= snore), 
Aug. August. 
y. Artillery » Volunteers; also. 
Authorized Version (of the 


Bible). 
Avoir. “Avoirdupois. 


"Knights of St. Patrick. 
r-gen 


C.P. P.S. (L „Custos Privati Sigilli) 
Keeper c of the Privy Se 

Cr. Credit or Creditor. 

Crim. em Criminal conycrsa- 
tion or adultery 

un Civil Service; Mese to tho 


H. ng. .M. His (or — Britannic 

H. a (or Her) Catholic 

* — East 
a Service. 


q ad 
Ct. "Connecticut. 
prr. or Curl. Current; this 


onth. 
Cut. TL. contu, a hundred and 
Eag: wann A hum 
ht or wundredweights. 
Gye. yclo 


d. (L. denarius, — A 


Hid, Ho 
Hhd Hf or cad pe open, 


Highness. 

H.J. or H.J.S. (L Hic Jacet or 
Hic Jaret Sepul ultus). Hero lies, 
or here lies - 


d Entomo- 
lo gical | Society; Fellow of the 
b. Dorn Ethnolg ical 
B.A, "Bachelor of Arta. EFA. allow of the Battes of 


` Vene 
Bart, or BE Christ, — a low of Faculty of House of Lo 
A oS Bachelor of OIL LOW: D. Da — of Ct | ye sicians and Surgeons HAL M AN or on 
acholor of Divina > SE from obesas Le ES S. “Fellow of tho Geological Erected this monu- 


n "Doctor of Civil Law 


PD. Doctor of Divinity. FH. DOC low of the Horticul- 


Bk. k. 
B. L. Bachelor of Laws. H. er (e = ena Her) Mes 
Service ar 


A Miu a Die ae NET x Dec. Decem ral Society. 

ti x ıclor O usic. e 

Del. Delaware; (I. delincavit), | F- T LÀ. Fellow of the Instituto esty's Shi 
Brit T SN pu Dip, be or e SHUT. dé vr Actuaries, Hon e Honi, 1 Hoa 
. t . . D * e 
SL Botanical Society. , Jion- y Dean St ihe Faculty; De- | Fig. Figure or figures; figura- I R. R. owes Representatives 
Tirgi -B YM Ex of n "Lr By the Es MEE d figurative ud ODE US is (or Her) Royal 

— Ma * "| Gr K ce o iod. PLS “Hallow ot the Linnman n P. na hic as in 
O. Cent Die. Dictionary. nant. FIT Field-narshal, ES. pac. Hero rti. Hero lies. 
C. or QUE grado. caput). Changi: D.Lit. Doctor of Literature. Fo, or Ford RUNE or folios. TT His (or Her) Serene 
oan Chenier Accounta D. Al: or D.M us. Doctor of Mu- | F- as dire wel o on Board (goods Hii ghness. 

a 
Caniab. Ge Cantabr igiensia of D. “itt. usd: Tho same. FP replug I. Island. 

Dols. F. P $ Si ow of tho Philologi- | Ja. Jowa. 
D» a ei Iv or or ribi. (u. ibidem). Yn the 


Camb 
Cantuar. e P Cantuariensis) of 
Canter 


Doz. Doze al Socie e 
Dr. Debtor Doctor; Dram or | F- Te ALS. Fellow of the Royal 
Cap. (L. pubs Chapter. drams : tronomical Society. 


Id. LU. des The same. 
Yo E 


" a 
ee ee , 
c -» padai FT xL B te hse i R 
-— A A eee — Ze: 
RK ek a. 
— 


rrp 


e 
md 
und "ée ei etd, Game 04.05 
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i Vorthy Grand (1 
Lit.D. Doctor of Literature, M.W. m inf Most \ a Dro 
1 Al iS. C cae Th looked upon as | L.L. t sa Lady Litera uty rte Mas the time boing, Want For i 
Min A i — ie. | Y Xe Legum, Baccalan- 2 Noon; North; Northern, the next month," Next or of 
mirum Salvator, E achelor of Laws, [LL. -l. North America or North Sooiot dent of the ` 


THe M Mon, nEmA is written because the word 


HZ 
» ral. 
re a) Em Greek dona Jpn Doctor). 
iit. Illinois. 


tor of Laws. [See LL.B Bl" 
EN (L. — — Emperor; 


~ American. 
N.B. New Brunswick ; ort 

Britain (Scotland); (L. Not 

Bene) Notewellor tako notice 


LM, Long Metre; Licentiato N.C. North Caro na. 


p —— ngitude. N rth-easte `| Pe t. N 
In. Oe or inches, n. or long. lur) Speaks, No theastern. Py Post Town: x 
ui ios — LE y b. dicent ate Royal Col- vd ‘Con. (L. nemine contradi- b T.O. Pleaso tu ra o ene cher 
Ino Indiana. lege of Physicia cente), No one e contradicting; t. Seo Pinz, 
Tu o Indian Terri L. R C. S. Licentiate Royal Col- unanimously. 


Nem. Dis. ( . nemine dissen- 
tiente). No one dissenting, 
Neth. Netherlands, . 


f Su 
LS SL ticker Soe Socie cicty; (L. locus 


foe, (L. in in —— mo place. 
IN m sigilli) Place of the seal. 


Jcaus Wasorents 
—— Jesus of 


oe u, Que 
ucen's Beet 
Moie "a ET. 


A Ke of the Jews, | L.S. Nev, Nevada. 
L. Libra, Solidi, Dena- N.H. New Hampshire, erai . 
M s the present | L. E 3 ado shilliugs, pence. NJ, Now Jerse GE Wig Zen emo to be 
Lt. Lieu tenant. V.Lat. North latitude, demonstrated, 


I. 0. G. T: Ident Order of -F- (L. quod era 
1.0.0. F. In dent Order of 
Oddfellows. KS 


N.M. New Mexico. oN hich was to — 


VINE. } North-north-east. 


ille. Thousand; (L. 
U. (L. mille NN. W. North: ‘north-west. 


LI yf... 


ies), noon; mile or miles; (L. 
£o apo ae Ta manar m Sasi — Nos Ce m. Not contenta issen out. Y i via Ke ES md 
utc or on, N . 
Ir. Toeh Tor money. AA. Mastocol Ants Beo A är | 7. du Cons: Nol of Lord SCH Quartermaster, 
E E Inland Revenue Office. — Madam. Von eel (L. Ss obstante). Not- —— Quartermaster. -gen- 
sland. or Ma vithst 
En Major. von seq. TET NOR sequitur). It Si s quarter; 2 quire NE 
Jan Janusr Maj.-Gen. - Majorgénoral, docs not follow. d > ah ks ssions, 
. Jesus Cunist. Mar. Ma Nov, November, - Ä suff ci lo SS suficit. A : 
-Hi As We d i cealau- | WS. $ Nowe MINE Scotia, t. rt Weg ) 
ji. fier of the Pence, uit), Bachelor of of Medicino. * y c T. N ow —— ER hi ds EX na 
J. us D. [Juris TERES ue Doc- | 4.0. Master : ; ‘orth-west; North-wes see, 
! d —— in Burgers S - See OH. AUS y. W. T. North-west Territory, ^ 
Jar civil and canon), M.D. (Medicine Dolor Doc. N: Y. New York, RD. Rex). King; (Reginy - `, 
tor of Medicine, Z. or A Feat New Zealand. Queen; Réaumur 
Kan, Sal ne = a Acadomician; Lu x 
EB. i ht of the Bath. 3i y | 
E a LE Rug m ee ME. nuita, Mining, or Me- x Qhi oti. Died. RAS TERI Academy of | 
RA Knight Commander He Maine, in, Or memo: OR Odatallows, Ze 31.0. Royal Army Medical | 
of St. Michael and St. George randa. O.H.M.S. On ‘Her Majesty's R.A.S. Ro ral Asiatic Socioty; ` | 
BE, Knight Commander of Mesara. Messieurs, Gentlemen, ! | Servico Royal istronomical Society. 
the Star of India. AFH, Master of Fox Hounds, | 0.7. Old Measurement, C. ora in Catholic, | j 
Ken. Kentucky. A H.5. Member of the Histon, | Or. Oregon E. Royal Collego of Physi- |: 
E.G. Knight of the Ga cal Soal Ord. Ordinance or ordinary, —— 
K.G.Q.B. night of the Grand | j£ Mississippi. 0.8; Old Style. ni. s. Royal College of Sur 
Cross of the Bath. JL E. Member of the Insti- | 9,7; Old Testament, * ge 
tog. Kilogramme. iute of Civil Enginee Oront Sroniensis), TE Oxford. | p£ 2. CH 1 De 
eg EE of the Legion inn. Minnesota. viz., —— a an old symbol : h. Reinan Church. 


Miss, 3 for a terminal Contraction. ] 


Mlle. Andemötit or M ES 
mm. Millim 
A Mate 
n. Michigan, 
V.S. Member of the Numis- 
matical Society, 
Mo. Missouri, - 
Mon, Montana, : 
Mons. Monsieur: Sir. 


Reg. or Re Regiment, 
Reg, Prof Kosten Professor, 
Regt. Rezent: Regiment. 
RON Zem or —— 

A 
RER. Raval Gone o 


cio 
Y Royal Horse Artillery. 
S H. S. Royal Horticultural ur 


zu Al, Hn of Malta. 
EB hc IS 
i KH Knigt o1 St. Patrick. 


K.T. Kn hit ott 
Ky. Kon tacks. he Thistle, 


L, l,o £ libra). P 
poulide Gen ng) Pound or 


p. pago; DD. es. 
De: Pen unsylvania" 
ragrap 
Pari. Parliament or parliamen- 


Ly. 0.” Police Constable; Privy 
gruen or Priyy Councillor. 


1 Society. 
23 lb., or D. Pound or pounds | M.P. Member of Parliament. Penn. Pennsylvania. nl za ya Hi ion Get = 
La, Leute — eher of e Ment | Per an. (L. jy, cn). By the | RBA. Royal Instituto of 
Lá. 1 Law Agent; Literate in ct tlie ——— Society. | pos ats Year Rh ‚in pace 
scr. Master (pron. Jiste zen tin peace 
Z- AU LicentinteA pothecaries' | Ze aster (Dr the Rolis a oe Mas ho ice aa) ren in 


Hall (Ireland), R.M. Royal Mail; i Royal Ma- 


ARA e Member of tho Ro 1 P «Phil e Magistrate 
Ee Ed um — epe. 
Siatic Societr i — 
ie Latin; latitude. . E Mem rof tho Royal | Puis P hilosop d Pinzid. He | d: Royal Military 
Pound or pounds ar sho) Painted it t. 


College Bicians. 

ALR, C5 S Member of tho Royal 
Collers of Surgeons 

Jf. R.C. V.S, Member of the 
Royal © College of Veterinary 


y ës a T al Resorve. 
Rofen.(Rofensis). Of Rochester. 
Rom. Cat Roman Catholic, 


urcate, 
b vA d Ped Law Commission- 


Det (Is. post meridiem). After- 


(w 
Be Chamberlain; Lord 
L.c. pe citato). In the place 


: 2 1sh Academy. 
L.C. J. Lord Chief-just stice IR IE Mem mber of the Royal poon = Past Taster; Post- en vit Edin. 
L.C. OF. Li Licentiate of | the College Irish Academ P.M.G. Postmaster-general. bu 
P^ Lo on pors, Mra. Mistress. > | 2-0. Post-office. REÍA Royal Socicty of London. 
L.D.S. Viconki hip. WU.E.S.L. Member of ine Royal P. & 0.00. Peninsular and Ori- R.S.N.A. Royal Society of Nor- 
Lë y centiate of fal argelet ety SCH SE Eer ental Steam Navigation Com. pine Anti Haul Hee: ez, sil 
L.G. Life Guards, Te emoria H LE if’ you 
Li. Light Infantry: Long Is- AS. Manuser Sr o to the memory. Manu- 2.0.0. Post-office Order. . Answer, 
lii a D mn e i i 
Tread Hi ). Jt. Së Member of the Statisti- PP C. Er pour rendre congé). dë Hom. * Right Ho Honourable . 
— cal Society. To take Ica Right of 
Lieut oe, Lieu £-colonel. | Ap. Mount or mountain. P.R, Prize Ri KC "Royal ty 
Liewt.-Gov, Liew’: “gover: | 2 8e B. Dach raps Te —— Proaidost A e 7 Rio Volunteers, 
nor. Y e 4 dé s d m 
ee Mns. D. o T Mus, Doc. (Ta. Musicos Pres. R.W. ht Worshipful or 
inn. Linnteus — Doctor). Doctor et 64 Prof. Professor. Right Y WÉI 


A 
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R.W.G.M. Right Worshipful Trin. Trini 
Grand Master. nity. 
R.W.G.S. Kight Worthy Grand T.T.L. To take leave. 


Vui ec Pale Vulgate. j 




























RW SN tight Worth Grand | tion of Goes? sigh lal peck U.C. (L. Urbis Condita: TV. West; western 

«Ted a D an now. . ewe . t = 5 a 

Eed KEE 
a DIY 1 n 0 j e 08 > 

RW... Wight Worshipful S-P.Q-R. na L. Senat Topi ned A om. don) Silon 
an : : ` usque Romanus), Senato an (L. mo.) Last, or of the . Wrong fount (in printing). 

R.W.S.G.W. Right Worshipful | ` People of d last month. V. ; 

Senior Grand. Warden. = re 1 Unit, Unitarian: | Win West et 


Winton. (Wintoniensi 
Ere Mee MH 
Wis. or Wisc. Wisconsin. 


Ry. Railway. Univ. Universit 


Y. 
U.P, United Presb 
Gë resbyterian. 


S. Saint; Signor; south; south- | square milo or miles; sq. yds. U.S, States. W. Lon. West 1 
> crn; sun. aa equare yards, 5 84. ie U.S.A. United States of Amer- | W.M. Worshi Master. 
. $, Second or seconds; shillings. SS. Saints. icto nr United Sta W.N. W. West-north-wost. 
S.A. South Africa or South | S.S. Sunday(or Sabbath) School. U.S.N. United States Navy: Wpful. W . 
U.S.S. United S Writer to the Signet. 


x 
> 
i ~ 


8.8. Steam-Ship. 

S.S.C. Solicitor before the Su- 
preme Courts. 

S.S. E. South-eouth-cast, 

S.S. VW. South-south-west. . 

St. Saint; strait; street. 


America. - 

S.B. South Britain (England 
and Wales). 

S.C. South Carolina. ; 

Se. (L. scilicet). To wit; namely; 


W. Va. West Virginia. 
being understood; (L.sculpsit), = 


He (or she) engraved it 


S.T.D. (a. Sacre Theologie Doc- ver? - Vice. | X 
Se B. (u. Selenide ES c —— of ACTA Vir Royal Order ot WS: Kenta the Ke, X (-CH) in 
X edet; . , or Sig. Sterling. oria x 

Sc.D. (U, Selentice Doctor). Doc- STP. (b. Sacre Theolopie Pro- | Va. Virginia, * Xi. Lxciusive of dividend. 
VA prae ere ` | fessor). Professor of Divinity. | V.C. Vice-chancellor; Victoria | Am- or Amas. Christmas. 

dE gelu, nt | Sp EE T aris | dete Corel 

/ ‘ upt. Superintendent. ” D.J. (L. i Dei Mini nly. ianity. 

Sculp. or Sculpt. (L. sculpsit). | Surg. Surgeon or surgery. J DAAU Cd e ` | Xt. Chri d 


He (or she) engraved it. 
D. U.K. Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 


Ven, Venerable. Xtian. Christian. 
V.G. Vicar- 


Surv. Butveying or surveyor. 
eral. 
Ra (L. amr gratia). For ex- 


S.v. (L. sub voce). Und 
word or titl —— ehe 


e; Y. Year. 
S.E. South-cast; south-castern. | S. 1V. Senior Warden; south- 
Sec. or Secy. Secretary. west; south-western.” z vine ; — 


Yds. Yards. 

Ke, The. [The Y in this and 
similar instances is a substi- 
tute for or representative of 


vide). See. 
Sec. Second. = ` e 
See or Sect; Section. Vigorn. (Vigornensis). Of Wor- 


7. Tenor; : 
Sec. Leg. Secretary of Legation. enor; ton or tu 


n 
T.C.D. Trinity College, Dublin. 


Sen. or Senr. Senior. Tenn. Tennessee. iz. (L. videlicet). Namely; to | the Anglo-Saxon bt 

Seq. (Iu, sequentes or sequentia). | Tex. Toxas. wit. See note under Oz Y.M.C.A. Y Men's Chris- 
The following or the next. | 7.0. Turn over. Vol. Volume; Vols. Volumes. dx pete ID m 

Serg. or Sergt. Sergeant. Tom. Tome or volume. V.P. Vice-president. Pr. Y ——— 

Serj. or Serjt. Serjeant. Tr. Transpose; treasurer; tras- | V.R. (L. Victoria Regina). ro. You younger. 

S.G. Solicitor-general. e. Queen Victoria. TE ASOU: 

S.J. Society of Jesus, Trang. Transactions; transla-| V.Rev. Very Reverend. 

Soc. or Socy. Sociciy. tion; translator. ` Vs. (L. versus). Against. Z.S. Zoological Society. 





FORMS OF ADDRESS 


IN CEREMONIOUS COMMUNICATIONS WITH PERSONS OF TITLE OR | 
OFFICIAL POSITION. 












both Christian name and surname. Be- 


== ; laim 
the Archbisho oi if he'havo a claim Din: Madam; If the daughter of an earl 


to be called ‘Right Hon.’ apart from his 


te vornors 9 — and the m ecclesiastical position. In) Ame mie marquis, qE duke she must be add ` 

t o a ressletters*His | common form oi a 1 : 

Excellency (with namo or distinctive title Reverend A— B—, DD The wife of an Barone Address; ‘The Right Hon: te f 

following) Her Britannic Majest. 's Am- | archbishop has no $ title in right of | Baroness— or ‘The Right Bor Je dy i 
ssador and Minister Plenipoten iary to | her husband's dignity, being only plain | —— Or The ——. Begin: m; 

the Court of ——.' Begin: ‘Sir,’ * My Lord, Mrs. refer to as * Your Lad bip. Pat 

hucording us tho ambassador possesses | Arehdeacen., Age tlie Arch, Baronet, Address: a d uname. Th 

title or not, When persona) re envoy | —— O — n: * Venerable Sir,’ Christian name must be given; it is quite è 


Wrong tospeak, for instance,ef SirVernon 


AXE — ne where * Vernon" is merely ono 


inferiortonnambassadorstrici gocalled ck - Harcourt z r 
also usually: quise Hie Exesleng B "less formali ane Bigs Hon; Loi of the Ato is od Begins ay with J : 
— ein lar] lalo] hie “My Lord. Refer to as “Your Lordsh np. husband’s surname (her Chinian name ; 
: bands’ tenure of office and while residing | Baron's Daughter Baron's daughters are would also be if the daughter of a 
abroad. all entitled to be called ‘Honourable.’ | duke, marquis, or earl, and in ei case 
Zi Archbishop. Address: “His Grace the Lord Unmarried they aro addressed as ' The she would also Right Hon.'). Begin: 
s Archbishop of. ras Die My Lord | Hon Ar A Srt, Christiano after pot Tica: "Tho Right ael teo WES 
` ei EN o p a a . . . > DN ~ a 
1 —— Norma method of “addressing marriage, the wife of a commoncr being | Lord Bishop of ==, Or ‘The Right Rev. 


‘The Hon. Mrs. with husband's surname, 
the wife of a knight or baronet being *The 
Hon. Lady, with husband's surname. 
Begin Madam d by marriage. lía 
ship” if so cn ` 

higher rank is conferred by tho husband 
the title of course corresponds. e 
Baron's Son. Allthosons are Honourable, 
with Christian nae and surname. in 


lows: * The Most Reverend Father in God, 


John, by Divino Permission, Lord Bisho 
A bishop suffragan 18 addre 


bbi k O 
England and Metropolitan. An Irish 
archbishop is now addressed as ‘The 
Most Reverend the Archbishon x == T 


titles. 

m of mol Begin: | cum Ireland the bishops Ce aaa — 
‘Sir. ron's son is ‘Tho | church n 

ir^ Tho wile of a Nds surname or | as “The Right Reverend the Bishop of 





> Ri 
— —— f. pe xm. - = ai S 
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846 FORMS OF ADDRESS. 


| . Most | ship. Their wives are treated in a corro- 
Reverend 6 E 

j . ° Sa adv — b—, a — As, 

Scotland conem mue soar oF The Madam," Your Ladyship. bl 
i Right er \— B—, Bishop of;' or “The | Earl. Address: The Right Sees ble 
Right Rev. Bishop — per ec Mo. Lond’ ne GAL. 

H , ez. oiu, Y ix 

the Scottish Episcopal Church je addressed Kup: ne wife of an carl is a countess. 

st ' Begin: ‘Most Rev, | (See above. À * 
Sic Neither isis ES Scot tish bishops Korta TEARS Lm Peters SS 
can claim to bo spoken of as“ — Se vurtesy titio d his father and thus 
q our Lordship, though this is sometimes vss en or à baron, 


reti i is still : Ss S| being treated as if really a peer and his 
N xa pate bishop "Phe Pigh esed as wife as a peeress, The younger T of 
: hop "Right Rev. Sir. In America au earl are al called. Honourable A oir 
i : ` othe 
the Re SCH Pon —— “The Hon. A— D—,' the same as the sons 
[Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland seem 

d to claim tho title * Most Reverend.’] 
! Canon. Address: ‘The Rev. Canon —, 

Begin: “Reverend Sir.’ |. 2 
nal. The special title of a cardinal 
as such is * His Eminence. Begin: * Your 


Eminence. 
Chargé d'Affaires, See Ambassador. A 
ZETA e general form ot address is 


‘The Reverend A— 


























Address; em, vi 7 
Hon. the Lord High Cheesy) Tho Ri 

Right Hon. Earl — se: "hs 
ord;" refer to as * Youris gin: My 
Lord Chief Justice (England), Ka 






















A— B—, Lord Chief Justice, im Sir 


Lord Justice (English § 6 
Appeal). Address;* The Richt Hoc? d ot 
10 Lord Justico — or “ho Right H llo 
dere Str A I Begin: ‘sir? Whe = 
on the bench thoy a ressed 

Lord, * Your Lordshi * soa 
Lord Lieutenant of reland. Ad TOES: - | 


aron. (See above.) ` 
ZA at Abe. of an carl are all * Right 
Honourable," and are addressed as tho 
daughters of a duke. (Sce above.) 

Envoy. Seo Ambassador. , 
Executive Council, Members of (in colonial 
governments). Generally addressed as 

, The Honourable A— B—. | 

Governor of Colony. Colonial governors 
have the Aes — eh ENEE E 
of their office. Address; * His Exce ency 
(Sir A— B—, The Right 


— B—, Lord Ma or of i: 
on mior 8 d "Your Loviship: ^ My 
10 Lo ors wifo is ¢ d: 
‚Ihe Right Honourable the Las, Speed: 


3 ` = — X Sq. 
son of DIS you en A— Bos if iho Honourable tho Earl of, &c.), Governor of CSS 01 ——." Begin ; ‘My Lady; refer to 
son of an earl, viscount, or baron: * Tho —— Begin according to rank; refer to | as ‘Your Ladyship. 
5 Rev, the Honourable A— B—, or “The | as *Your Excellency.' A duko holding | Lord Provost. Address: * Tho Right Hon 


such a position would, howevcr, bo * His 
Grace, *Your Grace? A governors -wifo 
does not have any claim to bo called 
* Her Excellency.’ aicutenant-governors, 
as in India and the Dominion of Canad 
are styled ‘Honourable,’ ‘Lis I Lonour, 
*Your Honour.’ 

Governor of State (U.S.). Usually addressed 
as ‘His Excellency. ‘His Ticelleney 
A— B—, Governor of — or ‘ Ilis Excel- 
lency the Governor of — A lieutenant- 
governor is called * Honourable,’ 
udgo. This in Britain has not a very dis- 
tinctivemcaning. In England and Ireland 
the judges of the supreme courts are called 
Lords Justices and J ustices; in Scotland 
the judges are the Lords of Session. (Seo 
Justice, Lord Justice, Lords of Session.) 
In England the count court judges, how- 
ever, are regularly called ‘J udge.’ ‘His 

onour Judgo ——' (surname); on the 
bench referred to as * Your Honour,’ 

In many British colonies tho members 
of the higher courts are called judges and 
nddressed as “The Honourable A— B—* 


Hon. and Rev. A— B—.' If he isa baronet, 


the Lord Provost of Edinburgh,’ “Tho- 
* The Rev. Sir A— B—, Bart. 


Provost;' refer to as * Your Lordship.’ The 

a , Esq., Lord Provost's wife has no sharo in tho 
H. = M.'s E, sal general, or itle 
as the case may be. In the U. Sta 
however, d En is commonly called 
_* Honourable.’ 
Countezs. Address: ‘ Tho Right Honourable 
the Countess of Tad pesin: ‘Madam;’ 
Dean. Address: ‘The Very Reverend the 

pin: ‘Very Rey, Sir;' 
more familiarly * Mr. Dean’ (used in oral 

ons 


enoting tho particu- 
o usual form 
D.D., LL.D., M. D., 
D.Sc.. & e Rev. A— B—, D.D.; 
s =B. Esq., M.D.’ Less formally: ‘The 
Docto i rA— BD’ 

Dowager. When the holder of a title mar- 
ries, the widow of a previous holder of the 
same title becomes ‘dowager, this being 

ten inserted in addressing her: ‘Tho 
ht Hon. the Dowager Countess 2 dá 
e —. Ins O 
‘Dowager,’ to which some ladies object 
the Christian name may bo : Zeck 
Right Hon. Mary Countess of —. Bo. 
gin: *Madam;' refer to as “Your Lady- 


Duchess. Address: * Her Grace i} e Duch 
of — Begin: * Mad VG : ar 





Their wives are ba ronesses; their children 
tro not specially distinguished. 

Lords of Session, ‘These are tho judges of 
the supreme court of Scotland. Some of 
these lords decide to retain their surnamo 
when clovat ed to the bench (* Lord Young’), 
others substitute the name of an estate, 
Address: "The Honourable Lord — 
Begin: * My Lord;' refer to as* Your Lord- 
EUR, Their wives take no title, 

of Honour, Address: *'l'he Honour- 
able Miss ——,’ Begin: * Madam." 

Marchioness. Address: ‘Tho Most Honour- 
able tho Marchioness of —.' Begin: 
* Mudam; refer to as * Your Ladyship. 

Marquis, Address: ‘Tho Most Hon. the 
Marquis of ——.' Begin: *My Lord Mar- 
quis;” refer to as * Your Lordsh ID. 

Marquis's Children, All are ‘Right Hon- 
ourable' like those of a duke. The eldest 
son takes a courtesy title like the oldest 
son oi a duke, and is similarly addressed. 

unger Bons and daughters are like those 
1 du 








55: "The Honourable Mr. J ustico ——;' 

oc if E knight, * Tho Si eura Bs 
n in cases ‘ Bir." d 

fo is addressed as “My Lord; and reforrod 


of a duke À 
Mayor, Address: ‘The Mayor of raat orin 


€ am; refer to as | toas'Your Lordship formal d nis * The Right Worshipful 

Your Grace. Auc Justice of Pence. In England is formally the Ma FOr Of ane? Address: *Sir; refer 
e. Bogie vr His Grace Me, uke o : Zei in documents as nS "efship- | toas “Your Worship.' IS 

——. : ST refer t u d is refe i yors are u 

as ‘Your Grace.” Me the chitin ct » ond On the bench is referred to as In the United States mayorsare 


* Your We, H “The Ki 

« 10 be addres as e e 
Most Excellent Majesty. Degin: ‘Sire? 
or ‘May it please Your Injesty;' refer to 
y. 


duke are entitled to be called * Right 


styled * Honourable;' ‘The Hon, A— B—, 
> : Mayor of.' 

Honourable.’ Royal dukes are different, 

Seo Prince. 


' .. Rot special 
Member of Parliament. No Amet ly 


Y i by addin 
Duke’s Daughter. Address: ‘The Right | as ‘Your Majesty.’ ordinary cline. AL B—, $ 4 MP." 
surname or The GC Christian Due KE e * lly aopen deu one m iu ter. Se yr NH Cl 
y H ut* Cl is nob usua D : i Sa or, Ye 
refer tone Surname, y ams | name in addressing a — one — General Azzemibiy (S Scotland). : 


. Tho Right GE tho assembly itsclf 


“The Venerable. 


Surname is derived from the liusband's of the Mi i and Naval. Their pro- 
|. ^ name or title; if end. pcer the wife | George, Star of &. Ac peu ‘ae es eset E before any title they 
— — title corresponding to her hus- E BA or d OB. K. M.G., K.S.L, | m independently posse —— or 

. , e case mi le - 3 By $ t v on. Ob > — E 

Duke's Son, A duke's eldest son takes by Knight of the Garter, Thistle, $t Patrick ‘Cos the Honourable A— B—. 

Hey one et aa er, x dene lary Kove, te me ale Dee K.T., | Premier. No special titlo or address as 

-3 wb, d ve Ll ce e » y 

sarl being qhareased exactly as 1 realy Knight's Wife (of any class). As baronot | cerent (U-5.). Address: ‘Iis Excellency 

! a v uL D : WI a e — y 
Feceives the corresponding title being thus Legislativo Council, Members of. These Te rete PAS B—, President of tho U. 
A marchioness or countess, and fheir eldest (who belong, to colonial governments) aro | States. Tho Vice-president and ex-preal- 

takes "| * T. ura 3 
a, being thus eithera visesang ce | Cn oily addressed A. ie cHenourablo | dents are “Honourable: “The Honour Ac 
ba Lieutenant-governor, Seo D—.'" 


Prince. Address: “His Royal Highness 


Governor. 
Advocate of Scotland. Address: “The ine Princo of Wales;* * His Royal High- 


Right Honourable tho Lord Advocate.’ 

eins y — (Christian namo). 
hot My Lordi refer to aoun Dora; o PAL al Royal E the 
e 1 "P * 
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d Beg" Sirp | Queen. Address: Tho Queen's Most Ex- Sheriff of London, 


As recorder of don. 
cellent Majesty. Dezin: *Madam,' or Viscount. Address: ‘The Right yon 


l Hon. th 
* May it please Your Alajesty;" refer to as Lord Viscount —— or ‘The Right Hon. 
* Your Majesty.’ 2 J Lord "or ‘Tho Lord Viscount ——.,’ 

Queen's Counsel, Ordinary address with Begin; ‘My Lord;' refer toas ' Your Lord- 
the addition of * Q.C.' ship.' 


Recorder. Addressed as ‘The Worshipful; Viscountess. Address: “The Right H. our- 
in London * The Right Worshipful.” able the Viscountess — aghi o Vin, 
gin: ‘Sir; refer to as * Your Worship,’ countess —;' “The Right Hon. aay a 

fie (Canada and e States Ad- Legin: ` Madam; refer to as * Your = 
aressed as *The Honourable — b—. ship.’ 

Serjeant-at-law. Address: * Serjeant —, Viscount's Children. Are addressed in the 
or * Mr. Serjeant ——,’ same way as those of a baron. 
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100 centavos; nominal value, 43. There 
are gold, silver, nickel, and bronze coins, 

Conzo Free Stato. Asin Belgium. 

Costa Rica. Gold standard since 1895, The 
gold colon of 100 centimos is valued at 
nearly 13. 11d. There are gold, silver, and 
copper coins, 

Denmark. Tho moncy of Denmark agrees 


Sixpence; the florin or two-shilling piece: 
the doubie florin or four-shilling piece (no 
coined since 1893); the shilling, the six- 


Si? Silver two-penny and penny picce, for 


cuador. The unit is the sucre or dollar, 


denomination aro 
a silver com quier: about 28. It is 


the bronze penny, halfpenny, and far- 
thing. i 4 
In many British colonies the above coins 
form the chic? currency, though in some of 
the colonial possessions special coins are 
alsoinuse, Canada agrees with the United 
States, In Hong-Kong and tho East tho 
dollar is the chief coin, See CANADA, Ix- 
DIA, Hoxc-Koxa. 
Greece. As in France, the franc and cen- 


reoin is the 10-franc Picce; tho 20-franc 


Guiana, British. Accounts arc comm 
kept in dollars and cents, 1 eur 
cents, The dollar is reckoned at 4s. ad. 

i6 ordinary British denominations of 


he coins of France, Bel- 


‚by lin monetary" on”) are now 
ld, silvingeablo, bei ng of the same weight 
erria, Rou- 
« Bulgaria, &c., are also on the same 


‚Eng, | Germany. Tho unitisthe mark or Reichs- orc’ standard since 1894. 
SEN mark) of 100 piennige, which or 2 gold dolar (valuo in There aro ya filters 
Mee E tie ton | atm | 

» collate i ihe half-crown of 5 marks, Gen the Onduras, Bri United States gold 


' aquil to 4 dehest silver coin is a 5-mark piece. 


3 gold is 


- As in circulatiwost note is for 100 marks. . 


N 


tee it. 


hero i* the sovercizn an 
1 ire sil 


E ‘dar 
` ej can]. 
e at 
A 


pept 





V. tar, g 
‚ Tho coivS; previously Spanish currency. * 


form part of tho currency, though 9-sove- 







Ad h : rency.. British coins circulate, and the 
a legazare also bronze and nickel coins. |. sovereign and half-sovereien are egal ten- 
iD —— == 4 dols. 86 cents). 
ong-Kong.... Accounts are kent in dollars 
d cents. The standard coin is the Mexi- 
. can dollar, varying in actual value accord- 
ing tothe price of silver, being now worth 
about 2s." British dollars of similar value 
are also current. Silver coins less than a 
dollar aro legal tender for amounts of not 
more than two dollars. here is no gold 
coinage. : 


India. Tho DA is the rupec, a silver coin 


"bo uivalent 
to 22, Sterling i SE H 
of a gold standard (1899) it has been fixed 
divided D rupees “the anus epee 
Ä ear 
the pice into Sinica’ T ` en Tae 


le 
rupees is called a lac, of 10,000,000 a e 
There are mints at Calcutta and Bombay. 


ponnd sterling, represented as a colir-by. 
divided into twenty 

‘shillings, cach shilling into 19 pence, 
O 80YC1 cign consists of gold of 9» carats 

or fi or ‘916 fine, and it woighs 193'27 
grains troy. Henco 40 lbs. of gold == 1869 
iq 1 Ib, = £46, 143, Gd.; 1 oz. = £3, 


78, 101 


The guinca, a gold coin worth 21a., has 
long becn withdrawn from circulation 
though sums of so many guincas are still 
n arr OR. ign and half 
— Tho sovere nn - 
Sovereign are the only coins that really 


S + 


) 
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d he case of Meath "The Most 
Tava Rn as *Right Rev. Sir, me 
| emer en ee neh 
Right Rea B—, Bishop of;' or ‘The 

Right Rev. Bishop —— (with surname), 

Begin: ‘Right Rev. Sir, The Primus of 

the Sots Episcopal Church spares 

S st ` egin: *) : 

Sir.” Neither irish nor Scottish bishops 

can claim to be spoken of as* J.ord Bishop, 

*Your Lordship, though this is sometimes 


0 

























ip.’ Their wives are treated in a corre- ` Address: « 
spuuiling manner: Ahe tight Honourabke Ilon. the lord High —— 16 tight 
Lady A— bb’ n ux Lady A— D—; i E: Sie : 
‘Madam, * Your Ladyship. | 
Earl. d LO ‘The? Right Honourable 
the Euri of ——, or ‘The Earl of ——. 
Degin: ‘My Lord;' refer to as * Your Lord- 
ship. The wile of an carl is a countess. 
(Sce above.) , 
Earl's Children. Tho eldest son of an carl 
(like the eldest son of a duke) takes a 
courtesy title from his father and thus 
e, ranks either, as a, viscount CO ae 
i i 3 y cate really a peer i f 

i àll addressed as being treated as i „a pee 
qu — Pho Richt Reverend | wife as a peeress, The younger ME 
| ic '*Right Rev. Sir. In America | an earl are all called ‘Honoura ©, (their 
th fort of address to a hishopis generally | eldest brother is Right PUO 0 e 
“The Right Rey. A— B—? land ne Hon, y Ter same as the sor 

| ic bishops in Ireland seem | of a baron. above. : 

A e E i roe gan ud Du an axl are all de RS 

ST —. nourable, $ 5 g 

| aiu: Hence ape Mov. Canon — oí a duke. (Sco above.) 
n Envoy. See Ambassador, S : 
Executive Council, Members of (in colonial 
governments). Generally addressed as 
¿The Honourable A— D—. | 
Governor of Colony. Colonial governors 
have the give JC E le 

ir office. Address; * His Exce ney 

2 Sg Sir A— B—, The Right 


























dod o Lord Chief Justion "Stable v 


Lord’ or * Sir, as the case maybe ~ "My 


ourable Sir A. Be." n gin: “Sir? 
on the bench they ay esed ien 
„Lord. ¡Sour Lordship. addressed "My 
eutenant of Irela : 
- Mis Excellency tho Lord Ligut dren: 
if a duke, * llis Graco tho Lord-Liou P 
ant How to begin and refer will algo bo 
determined py rank (My Lord Duko, 
0rd Marquis’), 
ord Mayor, „Only London, York, anda 
few other cities have a Lord ayor 
Address: ‘The Right Ilonourablo ‘the 
Lord Mayor of ~ or ‘the Right Hon, 
A— B—, Lord Mayor of — Begin : ‘My 
Lord; refer to ng * Your Lordship. 
ayors wife is addressed; 


0 
F nd Sir.’ ) 
ay Roveren ecial title of a cardinal 


e - — — Es a ( - v M e, 
son of ULIS — "Us tot ü = Honourable tho Earl of, &c.), Governor of Css of ——.' I egin: * My Ladys raor, 
son of an earl, viscount, or baron: ‘Tho —— Begin according to rank; refer to | as Your Ladyshi 


1 
Lord Provost. WE “The Rig] 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh" uns 


as *Your rsen a duke holding 
c 
: li on. the Lord Provost of Glasgow; “Tho 


such a position wou 10wover, be * Iis 

Grace, "Your Grace) A governor's wilo 

docs not have any claim to be called 

* Her Excellency,’ Lieutenant-governors, 

as in India and the Dominion of Canada, 

aro styled ‘ Honourable,’ * His Honour,’ 

* Your Honour.’ 

Governorof State (U.S.). Usually addressed 
as "His Excellency.” ‘His sxcellenc 
A— B—, Governor of —-.,' or * His Excel- 
lency the Governor of ——2À A lieutenant- 

yigremnor 1s called * Honourable.’ - 
udgs. This in Britain has not avery dis- 

tinctive meaning, InEnglandand Ireland 


e | Rev, ER Honourable 57) B—, or *The 


- i E Si A—= B—, Bart. 
ne a Members of (U.S.). Addressed 
enerally * Tho Honourable A— B—? 
Consul. There is no ial form of address 
as such. *A— SQ. 
H. B Mes Consul : Consul - general, or 
as the care may be. In the U. State 
however, = consul is commonly calle 
* Honourable.’ 
Countess. Address: ‘Tho Ri ht Honourable 
the epe of — Begin: * Madam;"' 


Dean. Address: "The Very Reverend the 


Provost;’ refer to as ` Your Lordship? T] 
Don Provost's wife has no sharo in tho 


1 e. 

Lords of Appeal (in Ordinary) These üro 

` judicial members of the EE of Lo 
Who rank as barons and ure so addressed. 
Their wives are ba ronesses; their children 
are not specially distinguished. - 

Lords of Session. These are tho judges of 
the supreme court of Scotland. Some of 








Dean of — Bevin: “Very Rey. Sir; | thejudgesof the supreme courts are called these lords decide to retain their surnamo 
more familiarly ‘Mr, Dean’ (used in oral | Lords ustices and Justices; in Scotland | when clevated tothe bench (* Lord Young’), 
communications). the judges are tho Lords of Session. (Sco others substitute the name of an estate, 


D . The initials denoting tho particu- 
3 Jar are placed after the usual form 
[ of ad whether D.D., LL. D., M. D., 
: . c ‘Tho R B— 


Justice, Lord Justice, Lords of Session.) 
In England the county court judges, how- 
ever, are regularly called ‘J udgo.” * His 
onour Judgo ——’ surmamo) on the 
uch referred to as * Your Honour,’ 
In many British colonies the members 
of the higher courts are called judges and 
nddre as "The Honourable A— B— 


ress: ‘Tho Honourable Lord —' 

Begin: * My Lord;’ refer to as ‘ Your Lord- 
ship.’ Their wives take no title, 

Maid of Honour. Address: * The Honour- 
able Miss ——,' Begin; * Madam.’ 

Marchioness. Address: ‘Tho Most Honour- 
able the Marchionoss of —, Begin: 
* Mudam;' refer to as * Your Ladyship. 

Marquis. Address: “he Most Hon. the 
Marquis of ——' Begin: ‘My Lord Mar- 
quis;* refer to as * Your Lordship. 
arquis's Children, All are * Right Hon- 
ourablo' like those of a duke. The eldest 
son takes a courtesy titlo liko the eldest, 
Son of à duke, and is similarly addressed. 
Younger sons and daughters are like those 
of a duke, : 

oie sure Nn 

- ;»rmal documents ‘The Right Wo i 
tho Mayor of —.’ Address: 'Sir; refer 
in tho et ran ayors are usually 

nthe Un ates may 
styled * Honourable; “The Hon. A— B—, 
ayor of." 

Member of Parliament. Not g pecially 
recognized except by adding ‘M.P. to 
ordinary address: *A— B—, Esq., M.P.; 
‘Sir A— B—, Bart., M.P. 

Minister, Seo Ambassador, Clerg 


YY. 
Moderator of General Arsemb an: 


no Right era the assem 
enerable. ; 
Officers, Militar and Naval Their pro- 
— ur 3 ue volara DEE 
cently : 
‘Adm iral Oe Right Hon, tho Earl of —;’ 


e he Honourable A— B—. 
Premier. x East title or address as 


neta th : Ilenc 
President (U.S.). Addross; * Mis Excol € 
the Presidont ki the United States;” * His 
Excelleucy A— President of the U. 
States. Tho Vice-president and ex-presi- 
dents are ‘Honourable; "The Monourablo 
the Vice-president;' ‘The Honourable A— 


Prince, Address: ‘His Royal Wighness 


D.Sc.. & ho ev, A— D. D.; 

„A—B—, Esq., M.D.’ Less formally: mt 

Rey. Dee *DoctorA— B—; ` P 
Dowager, When the holder of a title mar- 


ries, the widow of a previous holder of the 
mme title becomes "dowager, this being 
n 





e gin: * Madam;' refer to as “Your Lady- 


Duchess, Address: “Her Grace the Duchess 
E Begin: *Madam;’ refer to as 


n in both cases ‘Sir? On the bench 
hot addressed as "My Lord; and referred 
ID. 


Justice of Peace. In England is for al 
addressed in documents as "The W d 
ful,’ and ón the bench is referred to as 


« „To be addressed as ‘The King's 
post Excellent Majesty.’ Begin: King's 
or‘ Ma : H jesty;' 

Duke's Daughter. Address: ‘The Right T — Our Majesty’ refer to 

Hon. Lady,’ with Christian name and 
surname, or ‘The Lady’ with Christian 
name and surname, ‘gin: *Madam;’ 
refer to as ' Your Ladyship If married 
to a commoner or a peer by courtesy, tho 
Surname is derived from ihe husband's 

.— fame or title; if to n peer the Wife 
takes a title corresponding to her hus- 


Duke's Son. A duke's Se pon takes by 


name in addressing a letter. As in the 
case of a baronet, carefully avoid usiug a 
me intend DR a Christian name. 


G.C. 3 r K.C. D. K.M. G. ` GO n 

as the Case may bo. Begin: ‘Sir — 

Knight carter, Thistle, St. Patrick, 

5 boro, red Si VE, KT, 
.P. rely following tho name. 

Knight's Wife (of any class) As baronet’s 


Legislativo Council, Members of. These 
(who belong to colonial fovernments) are 
generally addressed as tho * Honourable 
Lleutenant-governor. Seo Go 


A duke's youn i : vernor. 
larly to his sister, son ee simi- | Lord Advocate of Scotland. Address: “The 


: “Th Honour- | Right Honourable tho Lord Advocate.” | the Prince of Wales;' ‘His Royal High- 
` er Ly Or * The L — B—' D K « L i — (Christian name). If a. 
Begin: “My Lord? ; i etosan Y A lb Henin: My Lord; refer to as “Your Lord d a Royal Highness tho 


i Ges € 
e 8 Ka 4 Le 3 


Pigs, Fy gi — à 
2208.7 4.97 Eu 2.0 e * d 4 











aso, 
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lire itoyal Highness.” - 


Queen, Address: ‘Tho Queen's Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty. Begin: *Madam, or 
* May it please Your Majesty;' refer to as 
*Your Majesty.’ 8 S 

Queen's Counsel. Ordinary address with 
the addition of ' QC." I : 

Recorder. Addressed as * The Worshipful; 
in London} The Right Worshipful.” Be- 
win: ‘Sir; referto as * Your Worship.’ 

Senators (Canada and U. States. Ad- 
dressed as ‘The Honourable A— D—. 


> Begin in auy case; ‘Sir;’ 


dress: "Her Ruyal Higthness 

Í Wales;’* Her Royal Aigh- 

icess A— (Chr.ctinn naime)’ 

<3 ` Ier Royal H:glmesy the 

' Begins * Madam;' refer 
al Higluess.’ : 

All mcinbers of the prvy 

led to be addressed as 

"oe “The Right Houvur- 








. (omit ‘Esq.’). Ot'aer-| Serjeant-at-law. Address: * Serjeant —, 
uk. or * Mr, Serjeant > 
d —— — un 
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Sheriff of London. As recorder of London. 
Viscount. Address: *The Right Hon. tho 
Lord Viscount ——, or * The Right H 
ord ——, or ‘Tho Lord Viscount ——.' 
Begin: ' My Lord; refer to as * Your Lord- 
ship.’ 
Viscountess. Address: ‘The Right Honour- 
able the Viscountess ——," or ‘The Vis- 
countess ——; * The Right Hon. La ` 
Begin: * Madamy' refer to as * Your - 


ship. 
Viscount's Children, Are addressed in the 
same way as those of a baron. 
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E il 
nce 1894 the unit has \been | Colombia. The unit is the peso or dollar of 
alue 3s. 11)d.), Silve sand | 100 centavos; nominal value, 43. There 


are gold, silver, nickel, aud bronze coins. 

Congo Free State. Asin Belgium. 

Costa Rica, Gold standard since 1895, The 
gold colon of 100 centimos is valued at 
nearly 13.11d. There are gold, silver, and 
copper coins. 

Denmark, The money of Denmark agrees 
with that of Norway and Sweden, The 
unit is the krone or crown, divided into 
100 Gre; value about 1s. lid., or about 
18 kronen= £1 sterling. There are gold, 
silver, and bronze coins, .* 

Ecuador. Tho unit is the sucre or dollar, 
a silver.coin equal to about 2s. It is 
divided into 100 centavos. _ 

Egypt. Since 1885 the unit is the Egyptian 
gold an of 100 piastres or 1000 ochy’-cl- 
mcrch. ‘The pound is equal to £1,038. 377d. 

nder the former system the piasiro of 

40 oaras was unit. There are gold, silver, 

nic!.xel, and bronze coins. 

Fin The unit is tho markka or mark 


ihing. 
ı France, ` ` 
nts are kept in dollars ! 1-23.) 
‘Iver and bronze coins. =’ 
public. The dollar (ne. oo or 
30 centavos is valued in gold 
‚ paper at la. Gd. No „sold 
- coms; currency maiul, v in. 
pror and nickel and breanzo 
Vinage as in Britain. There-- 
‘Sydney and Melbourne. , 
iry. The unit (since i 592) 
* | crown of 100 heller, v 3lue 
` Jeer, nickel, and brc )nzo 


«asin Britain; barter prevails. 
4 Asin Britain, | 
yn France, Gold, silver, nic- 
vē coins, 
ji Britain. — 
mit is the boliviano or dollar 
§, with a valuc of about la. 8d. 
„ver, nickel, and bronze, but 


[As in India, with ru:pce a 
^1 


Y cand. 
of.” 100 penni —— to the franc. 
"There are gold, silver, and bronze coins. 
x"rance, The unit is the franc, the approxi- 
~mate valuo of which is91d. sterling, or 2522 
frances to £1 sterling. Tho smallest gold 
«coin is the 10-franc piece; the 20-franc 
; piece is called a Napoleon. The highest 
silver coin is 5 francs. There are bronze 
` coins from 1 centime to 10 centimes, 
„Rank notes from 50 to 1000 francs. 

4 “he coinage of France has been accepted 
as the . model for that of several other 
countries, and the coins of France, Bel- 
gium, Dn vitzerland, Italy, and Greece 
("the Latin monetary'union") are now 
interch: jingeable, being of the samo weight 
and finc jness. Those of Spain, Servia, Rou- 


it is the milrcis of 1000 reis, 
sd. There are gold and silver 
h sovereigns are current. 
«rica, Asin India. 
'dorneo, Accounts are kept 
, $.) and cents, tho Mexican 
be standard, Coins as in 


“jn France 


francs and 
048 represented 


by lovs and 
ro aro gold, silvor, nickel, 
ins, and gold was made the 
Va 3 
‚chief coins of Canada (which ,, 
'England) aro the halí-do!" jar 
„and minor subdivisions, : fall 
the United States, accounts 
dollars, cents, and mills (10 
o, By law it is fixed that the 
equal to 4 dollars £63 cents. 
3 gold is a Jegal tender; but 
n is in circulation, bank bills 


manie < Bulgaria, &c., aro also on the samo 
-MWS S. 
Germany. The unit is the mark (or Reichs- 
mark) of 100 pfennige, which on a gold 
basia is nearly equivalent to 1a. ster. nr 
or 20 marks=41. The lowest gold coin 
the half-crown of 6 marks, aud 


is the 
highest silver coin is a 5-mark piece. 
There -are also bronze and nickel coins. 
The }-;ywest note is for 100 marks... 
Ke Er et PERI TUN mancy since 
l : "I3; previously Spanish currency. ~ =. 
s Tho coinage is that of | ¢ ae The EEN unit i" ene 
d and: : ı pound sterling, represented as a coilr-by. 
Hore dt is divided inte 100 * fio ‚govereign, and d een m twenty 
7! G ‘shillings, each shilling into 12 pence. 
ire silveränd bronze coins. | ` The sovcieign consists of gold of 22 carats 
. dard sinco1895. Thedollar ' H or y or '916 fine, and it weighs 12327 


' «centavos (valuo 18. Gd.) is |- — 
eege xd.) grains troy. Hence 40 lbs, of gold = 1869 


in gold. Ther. ‘ens: 1 1b. = No? 2 
ald coins, = al sorerelgns; 1 Ih. = 246, 142, Gr 102. = £5, 
w n nl co e 
1 which about So ABO pest The guinea, a gold coin worth 212., has 


long withdrawn from circulation, 
though sums of so many guineas aro still 
often spoken of. 

Coins —'The soverelgn and half- 
sovereign are tho only coins that really 
form pari of the currency, though 2-sove- 


. ado in silver by wcig! ¿y 
$ ned by the tacl the Ha’ its 

* taol of puro silver bo’. in 
about 3s. Mexicans nd 


lollars circulate. 


. 
m > 
de ne 


" » " 
T - i 
Gd) "m ` - 4 = 























E, 5-sovercign pieces have been 

ined. 

Silver Coins—Tho crown or five-shilli 

piece; the half-crown or two shillings au 

sixpence; the florin or two-shilling piece; 
the double florin or four-shilling piece (no 
coined since 1893); the shilling, the six- 
pence, and the threepenny piece. The 
fourpenny piece is now only coined, like 
the silver two-penny and penny piece, for 
the so-called saaundy money. The real 
value of these silver coins 1s at present 
considerably below their nominal value, 
the price of silver being low. _ 

The coins of inferior denomination are 

n bronze penny, halfpenny, and far- 

t| n " 
In many British colonies the above coins 
form the chief currency, though in some of 
the colonial possessions al coins aro 
alsoinuse. Canadangrees with the United 

States, In Hong-Kong and the East the 

dollar is the chief coin. See CANADA, IX- 
DIA, Honc-Kona. 

Greece, As in France, the franc and cen- 

* time being called the drachma and lepton. 
There are gold, silver, nickel, and bronze 
coins. . 

Guatemala, Accounts are kept in dollars 
or piastres (value 2s. 8d.) and centavos. 
There are gold, silver, and bronze coins, 

Guiana, British. Accounts arc commonly 
kept in dollars and cents, 1 dollar=100 
cenis. The dollar js reckoned at 4s. 9d. 
The res British denominations of 

unds, shill ngs and pence are also 
ritish, Unit States, exican, and other 


» gold and silver coins are in circulation 


‘Haiti. A gourde or dollar (gold 3s. 113d., 
stiver 23.)=100 centavos. There are gold, 
silver, nickel, and bronze coins. 

Ho 1 ETHERLANDS. 

Honduras. Gold standard since 1894. The 
dollar (valuo in gold 4s. 2'21d., in silver 2s, 
=100 centavos. There are gold, silver, an 
bronze coins. 

Honduras, British. United States gold 
has been adopted as the standard of cur- 
rency. British coins circulate, and the 

- sovercign and half-sovercien are legal ten- 
der (1 sovereign = 4 dols, 86 cents). 

Hong-Kong..; Accounts are kept in dollars 
ind cents. Thestandard coin is the Mexi- 

„ can dollar, varying in actual value accord- 
ing to the price of silver, being now worth 

about 2s." British dollars of similar value 

are also current. Silver coins less than a 


obo regard cd as 
to 23. sterling, but since the in i 
of a gold standard (1899) it has been fixed 
nt 18. Ad, (15 rupees= ELL The.rupec is 
divided into 16 annas, the anna into 4 pice, 
the pice into 3.pics. The sum of 10.049 
rupecs is called a lac, of 10,000,000 n crore 
There are mints at Calcutta and Bombay. 
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